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RAFTMATES: 

A     STORY     OF     THE     GREAT     RIVER. 

BY    KIRK    MUNROE, 
AUTHOR  OP  "CANOEMATES,"  "  CAMPMATES,"  "DORTMATES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  RAFT. 


craft  of  that  description  ever  put  together.     He  was  also 
a  little  more  proud  of  it  than  of  anything  else  in   the 
whole  woi'ld.      Of  course  lie  excepted  his  brave  soldier 
A  LTHOUGH  the  Venture  was  by  no  means  so  large  a     father,  who  had  gone  to  the  war  as  a  private,  to  come 
J\    raft  as  many  that  Winii  Caspar  had  watched  glide     home  when  it  was  all  over  wearing  a  Major's  uniform, 
down  the  Mississippi,  he  considered  it   about  the  finest     and  his  dear  m  >ther,  who  for  four  weary  years  had  been 
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both  father  and  mother  to  him,  and  his  sister  Ktla.  who 
was  not  only  the  pretties!  girl  in  (he  county,  but.  to 
Whin's  mind,  the  cleverest.  liut  outside  of  his  immedi- 
ate fam:l.\  .  the  raft,  the  \'<'iil nr<\  as  his  father  bad  named 
it,  was  the  object  of  the  boy's  most  sincere  admiration  and 
pride.  Had  he  not.  helped  build  it  ;  l>id  he  not  know 
every  timber  and  plank  and  board  in  it  '.  Hail  he  m>t 

assisted  in  loading  it  with  enough  bushels  of  wheat  to 
feed  an  army.'  Was  he  not  about  to  leave  home  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  to  lloat  away  down  the  -real  river 
and  out  into  the  wide  world  on  it?  Certainly  he  had, 

and  did,  and  was.  So  no  wonder  he  was  proud  of  the  raft, 
and  impatient  for  the  waters  of  the  little  river,  on  a  bank 
of  which  the  Caspars  lived,  to  be  hiuh  enough  to  tloat  it, 
thai  t  he\  might,  make  a  star1. 

Winn  had  never  known  any  home  but  this  one  near 
the  edge  of  the  vast  pine  forests  of  Wisconsin.  Here 
Major  Caspar  had  brought  his  New  England  bride  many 
years  before;  here  he  had  built  up  a  mill  business  that 
was  promising  him  a  fortune  in  a  few  years  more  at  the 
time  when  the  war  called  him.  \Y  hen  peace  was  declared, 
tins  business  was  wellnigh  ruined,  and  the  soldier  must 
begin  life  again  as  a  poor  man.  Km-  many  months  he 
struggled,  but  made  little  lieadwaj  against,  adverse  for- 
tune. The  mill  turned  out.  lumber  fast  enough,  but  there 
was  no  demand  for  it.  or  those  who  wanted  it  were  too 
poor  to  pay  its  price.  At  length  the  Major  decided  upon 
a  bold  venture.  The  Caspar  mill  was  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Mississippi.  Far  away  down  the  great 
river  were  cities  where  money  was  plenty,  and  where 
lumber  and  farm  products  were  in  demand.  There  were 
not  half  enough  steamboats  on  the  river,  and  freights 
were  high;  but  the  vast  waterway  with  its  ceaseless  cur- 
rent was  free  to  all.  Why  should  not  he  do  as  others 
had  done  and  were  constantly  doing— raft  his  goods  to  a 
market?  It  would  take  time,  of  course ;  but  a,  few  months 
of  the  autumn  and  winter  could  be  spared  as  well  as  not, 
and  so  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  venture  should  be 
undertaken. 

ft  was  not  to  be  a  timber  raft.  only.  Major  Caspar  did 
not  care  to  attempt  the  navigating  of  a  huge  affair,  such 
as  his  entire  stock  of  sawed  material  would  have  made, 
nor  could  he  afford  the  expense  of  a  large  crew.  Then, 
too,  while  ready  money  was  scarce  in  his  neighborhood, 
the  prairie  wheat  crop  of  that  season  was  unusually  good. 
So  he  exchanged  half  his  lumber  for  wheat,  and  devoted 
his  leisure  during  the  summer  to  the  construction  of  a 
raft  with  the  remainder. 

This  raft  contained  the  very  choice  of  the  mill's  out- 
put for  that  season — squared  timbers,  planks,  and  boards 
enough  to  load  a  ship.  It  was  provided  with  two  long- 
sweeps,  or  steering  oars,  at  each  end,  with  a  roomy  shanty 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  crew,  and  with  two  other 
buildings  for  the  stowing  of  cargo.  The  floors  of  these 
structures  were  raised  a  foot  above  the  deck  of  the  raft, 
and  were  made  water-tight,  so  that  when  waves  or  swells 
from  passing  steamboats  broke  over  the  raft,  their  con- 
tents would  not  be  injured.  In  front  of  the  central  build- 
ing, or  "shanty."  was  a  bed  of  sand  six  feet  square,  en- 
closed by  wooden  sides,  on  which  the  camp  fires  were 
to  be  built.  Much  of  the  cooking  would  also  be  done 
here.  Besides  this  there  was  a  small  stove  in  the  shanty 
for  use  during'  cold  or  wet  weather. 

The  shanty  had  a  door  and  three  windows,  and  was  in 
other  ways  made  unusually  comfortable.  The  Major 
said  that  after  four  years  of  roughing  it,  he  now  meant  to 
take  his  comfort  wherever  he  could  find  it,  even  though 
it  was  only  on  a  raft.  So  the  Venture's  shanty  was  very 
different  from  the  rude  lean-to  or  shelter  of  rough  boards, 
such  as  was  to  be  seen  on  most  of  the  timber  rafts  of  the 
great  river.  Its  interior  was  divided  into  two  rooms,  the 
after  one  of  which  was  a  tiny  a  [fair  only  six  by  ten  feet. 
It  was  furnished  with  two  bunks,  one  above  the  other,  a 


table,  two  camp-chairs,  and  several  shelves,  on  one  of 
which  were  a  dozen  books  nf  travel  and  history.  This 
was  the  sleeping- room  I  hat  \Vinn  was  to  share  with  his 

father. 

A  door  from  this  opened  into  the  main  living-room  of 
the  "shanty."  Here  were  bunks  for  six  men.  a  dining- 
table,  several  benches,  barrels,  and  boxes  of  provisions, 
and  the  galley,  with  its  stove  and  ample  supply  of  pots, 
pans,  and  dishes.  The  bunks  were  filled  with  fresh  sweet- 
smelling  wheat  straw,  covered  with  heavy  arni\  blankets. 
and  the  whole  affair  was  about  the  most  comfortable 
"shanty"  ever  set  up  on  a  Mississippi  timber  raft.  To 
Winn  it  seemed  as  though  nothing  could  be  more  perfect 
or  inviting,  and  he  longed  for  the  time  when  it  shou Id  be 
his  temporary  home. 

For  a  whole  month  after  the  raft  was  finished,  loaded, 
and  ready  to  set  forth  on  its  uncertain  voyage,  it  remained 
hard  and  fast  aground  where  it  was  built.  To  Winn's 
impatience  it  seemed  as  though  high  water  never  would 
come.  "  I  don't  believe  this  old  raft  is  ever  going  to 
float  any  more  than  the  mill  itself,"  he  remarked  pet- 
tishly to  his  sister  Etta,  one  day  in  October,  as  they  sat 
together  on  the  Venture  and  watched  the  sluggish  cur- 
rent of  the  little  river. 

"Father  thinks  it  will,"  answered  Etta,  quietly. 

"<  )h  yes.  ( )f  course  father  thinks  so;  but  he  may  be 
mistaken  as  well  as  other  folks.  Now  if  I'd  had  the 
building  of  this  craft,  I  would  have  floated  all  the  mate- 
rial down  to  the  month  of  the  creek.  Then  everything 
would  have  been  ready  for  a  start  as  soon  as  she  was  fin- 
ished." 

"How  would  you  have  loaded  the  wheat?"  demanded 
Etta. 

"  Why,  boated  it  down,  of  course." 

"And  so  added  largely  to  its  cost,"  answered  the  prac- 
tical girl.  "You  know,  Winn,  that  it  was  ever  so  much 
cheaper  to  build  the  raft  here  than  it  would  have  been 
'way  down  there,  and,  besides,  father  wasn't  ready  to  start 
when  it  was  finished.  I  heard  him  tell  mother  that  he 
didn't  care  to  get  away  before  the  1st  of  November.  Any- 
how, father  must  understand  his  own  business  better  than 
a  sixteen-year-old  boy,  even  if  that  boy's  name  is  Winn 
Caspar." 

"Oh,  I  never  saw  such  a  girl  as  you  are!"  exclaimed 
Winn,  impatiently.  "You  are  always  making  objections 
to  my  plans,  and  telling  me  that  I'm  only  a  boy.  You'd 
rather  any  time  travel  in  a  rut  that  some  one  else  had 
made  than  mark  out  a  track  for  yourself.  For  my  part, 
I'd  much  rather  think  out  my  own  plans  and  try  new 
ways." 

"  So  do  I,  Winnie;  but — 

"Oh,  don't  call  me  'Winnie,'  whatever  you  do!  I'm 
as  tired  of  pet  names  and  baby  talk  as  I  am  of  waiting 
here  for  high  water  that  won't  ever  come." 

With  this  the  petulant  lad  rose  to  his  feet,  and  leaping 
ashore,  disappeared  among  the  trees  of  the  river-bank, 
leaving  Etta  to  gaze  after  him  with  a  grieved  expression, 
and  a  suspicion  of  tears  in  her  brown  eyes. 

In  spite  of  this  little  scene,  Winn  Caspar  was  not  an 
ill-tempered  boy.  He  had  not  learned  the  beauty  of  self- 
control,  and  thus  often  spoke  hastily,  and  without  consid- 
i-ring  the  feelings  of  others.  He  was  also  apt  to  think 
that  if  things  were  left  to  his  management,  he  could  im- 
prove upon  almost  any  plan  proposed  or  carried  out  by 
some  one  else.  He  had  mingled  but  little  with  other 
boys,  and  as  "man  of  the  family"  during  his  father's 
four  years  of  absence  in  the  army,  had  conceived  a  false 
estimate  of  his  own  importance  and  ability. 

Absorbed  bv  pressing  business  cares  after  resuming  the 
pursuits  of  a  peaceful  life,  Major  Caspar  had  been  slow  to 
note  the  imperfections  in  his  boy's  character.  He  was 
deeply  grieved  when  his  eyes  were  finally  opened  to  them, 
and  held  many  an  earnest  consultation  with  his  wife  con- 
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cerning  the  son,  who  was  at  once  the  source  "I'  i  heir 
est  anxiety  and  the  object  of  their  fondest  hop. 

< 'IIAPTER    If. 
WINN    ASS  OIKS    A    RESI'oNsll-.n.n  \  . 

IT  was  during  one  of  these  conversations  with  the  box's 
mother  that  Major  (  'avpar  decided  to  take  \Vinu  with  him 
oil  his  raft  voyage  down  the  Mississippi. 

"If  I  find  a  good  chance  to  place  the  boy  in  a  first- 
class  school  in  one  of  the  large  cities  after  the  voyage  is 
ended  I  shall  do  so,''  said  the  Major.  "It  is  only  fair, 
though,  that  he  should  have  a  chance  to  see  and  learn 
something  of  the  world  first.  After  all,  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  travel  as  an  educator.  1  honestly  believe  ihal 
the  war  did  more  in  four  years  toward  educating  this  na- 
tion by  stirring  its  people  up  and  moving  large  bodies  of 
them  to  sections  remote  from  their  homes  than  all  our 
colleges  have  in  til'iy." 

"  But  you  mean  that  Winn  shall  go  to  college,  of 
course?'1  said  Mrs.  Caspar,  a  little  anxiously. 

"  If  he  wants  to  and  shows  a  real  liking  for  study," 
was  the  reply;  "but  not  unless  he  does.  College  is  by 
no  means  the  only  place  where  a  boy  can  receive  a  liberal 
education.  He  may  acquire  just  as  good  a  one  in  prac- 
tical life  if  he  is  thoroughly  interested  in  what  lie  is  do- 
ing and  has  an  ambition  to  excel.  I  believe  Winn  to  be 
both  ambitious  and  persevering;  but  lie  is  impulsive, 
easily  influenced,  and  impatient  of  control.  He  has  no 
idea  of  that  implicit  obedience  lo  orders  that  is  at  the 
foundation  of  success  in  civil  life  as  well  as  in  the  army; 
and,  above  all,  he  is  possessed  of  such  an  inordinate  self- 
conceit,  that  if  it  is  not  speedily  curbed  by  one  or  more 
severe  lessons,  it  may  lead  him  into  serious  trouble." 

"Oh,  John!"  expostulated  the  mother.  "Do  you  re- 
alize that  you  are  saying  these  horrid  things  about  our 
own  boy — our  Winn?" 

"Indeed  I  do,  dear,"  answered  the  Major,  smiling; 
"and  it  is  because  he  is  our  boy,  whom  I  love  better  than 
myself,  that  I  am  analyzing  his  character  so  carefully. 
He  has  the  making  of  a  splendid  fellow  in  him.  together 
with  certain  traits  that  might  easily  prove  his  ruin." 

"  Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Caspar,  in  a  resigned  tone,  "per- 
haps it  will  do  him  good  to  go  away  and  be  alone  with 
you  for  a  while.  It  is  very  hard  to  realize,  though,  that 
my  little  Winn  is  sixteen  years  old  and  almost  a  man. 
But,  John,  you  won't  let  him  run  any  risks,  or  get  into 
any  danger,  will  you?" 

"  Not  knowingly,  my  dear,  you  may  rest  assured,"  an- 
swered the  Major.  But  he  smiled  as  he  thought  how  im- 
possible it  was  to  keep  boys  from  running  risks  and  get- 
ting into  all  sorts  of  dangerous  positions. 

So  it  was  decided  that  Winn  should  form  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  Venture  whenever  the  raft  should  be  rcad\ 
to  start  on  its  long  voyage;  and  ever  since  learning  this 
decision  the  boy  had  been  in  a  fever  of  impatience  to  be 
off.  So  full  was  he  of  anticipations  concerning  the  pro- 
posed journey  that  he  could  talk  and  think  of  nothing 
else.  Thus,  after  a  month  of  tiresome  delay,  lie  was  in 
such  an  uncomfortable  frame  of  mind  that  it  was  a  posi- 
tive trial  to  have  him  about  the  house.  For  this  reason 
he  was  encouraged  to  spend  much  of  his  time  aboard  the 
raft,  and  was  even  allowed  to  eat  and  sleep  there  when 
ever  he  chose.  At  length  he  reached  the  point  of  almost 
quarrelling  with  his  sister,  whom  he  loved  so  dearly  :  but. 
he  had  hardly  plunged  into  the-  woods,  after  leaving  tier 
on  the  raft,  before  he  regretted  his  unkind  words  and 
heartily  wished  them  unsaid.  He  hesitated  and  half 
turned  back,  but  his  "  pride,"  as  he  would  have  called  it. 
though  it  was  really  nothing  but  cowardice,  was  too 
strong  to  permit  him  to  humble  himself  jusl 
feeling  very -unhappy,  he  tramped  moodily  on  thromj 
the  woods,  full  of  bitter  thoughts,  angry  with  himsell  and 


all   the  world.       Yet    if   any  one   had    asked    him  what   it 

1 1  about,  he  could   not   have  told. 
WHIM    took  a   long   circuit 
and  by  the  time  be  again    reached   I  tie  river  bai: 

just  above  the  mill,  he  bad  ualked  him>eir  tired,  bin 
into  quite  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  The  mill  was  shut 
down  for  the  night,  its  workers  had  gone  home,  ami  not 

a,  sound  broke  the  evening  stillness.  The  boy  sal  on  a 
pile;  of  slabs  fora  few  minutes,  resting,  and  watchiui;  the 
glowing  splendor  of  sunset  as  reflected  in  the 
the  stream  at  his  feet.  At  length  he  started  up  and  was 
about  to  go  to  the  house,  where,  as  lie  had  decided,  his 
very  lirn  act  would  be  to  ask  Etta's  forgiveness.  The 
hoii.-e  stood  some  distance  from  the  ri\  er-hank.  and  was 
hidden  from  it  by  the  trees  of  a  young  apple  orchard.  A- 
Winii  rose  to  his  feet  and  east  a  lingering  glance  at  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  the  water,  he  noticed  a  familiar 
black  object  floating  amid  its  splendor  of  crimsons  and 
gold. 

"  I  wonder  how  that  log  got  out  of  the  boom  !"  he  said, 
half  aloud.  "  Why,  there's  another— and  another:  The 
boom  must  be  broken." 

Yes,  the  boom  of  logs,  chained  together  end  to  end  and 
stretched  completely  across  the  creek  to  hold  in  check 
the  thousands  of  saw  -logs  that,  filled  the  stream  farther 
than  the  eye  could  see,  had  parted  near  the  opposite 
bank.  The  end  thus  loosened  had  suung  down  stream 
a  little  way,  and  there  caught  on  a  snag  formed  of  a  huge 
half-submerged  root.  It  might  hold  on  there  indefinite- 
ly, or  it  might  get  loose  at  any  moment,  swing  wide 
open,  and  set  free  the  imprisoned  wealth  of  logs  behind 
it.  As  it  was.  they  were  beginning  to  slip  through  the 
narrow  opening,  and  those  that  had  attracted  Winn's  at- 
tention were  sliding  down  stream  as  stealthily  as  so  many 
escaped  convicts. 

The  boy's  first  impulse  was  to  run  toward  the  house, 
calling  bis  father  and  the  mill  hands  as  he  went.  His 
second,  and  the  one  upon  which  he  acted,  was  to  mend 
the  broken  boom  and  capture  the  truant  logs  himself. 
"There  is  no  need  of  troubling  father,  and  I  call  do  it 
alone  better  than  any  number  of  those  clumsy  mill 
hands."  he  thought.  "  Besides,  there  is  no  lime  to  spare; 
for  it"  the  boom  once  lets  go  of  that  snag,  we  shall  lose 
half  the  logs  behind  it." 

Thus  thinking,  Winn  ran  around  the  mill  and  sprang 
aboard  the  raft  that  lay  just  below  it.  Glancing  about 
fora  stout  rope,  his  eye  lighted  on  the  line  by  which  the 
raft  was  made  fast  to  a  tree.  "The,very  thing!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "While  it's  aground  here  the  raft  doesn't  need 
a  cable  any  more  than  I  need  a  cheek  rein,  and  I  told 
father  so.  He  said  there  wasn't  any  harm  in  taking  a 
precaution,  and  that  the  water  nii^bl  rise  unexpectedly. 
As  if  there  was  a.  chance  of  it!  There  hasn't  been  any 
rain  for  two  months,  ami  isn't  likely  to  be  any  for  another 
yet  to  come." 

While  these  thoughts  were  spinning  through  the  boy's 
brain,  he  was  casting  loose  the  cable  at  both  ends  and 
slowini;-  it  in  his  own  little  dugout  that  was  moored  to 
I  he  outer  side  of  the  raft.  Then  with  strong  dee])  strokes 

lie  paddled  swiftlj  upstream  toward  the  broken  boom. 
Al'i<  r  liftecn  minutes  of  hard  work  he  liad  -  cured  one- 
end  of  the  cable  lo  that  part  of  the  boom  resting  against 
the  sna>_!.  carried  the  oilier  lo  and  around  a  tree  on  the 
bank,  bacli  again  lo  the  boom,  and  then  to  the  inshore 
,  ii.l  of  the  broken  chain.  Thus  he  nol  only  secured  the 

1 auainst  opening  any  wider,  but  closed  the  exit  al- 

n  ad  \    made. 

"That's  as  uood  a  job  as  any  of  them  could  have  done,'1 
he  remarked  to  him-.  If  regan  k  through  the 

oom  with  great  satisfaction.      "Nowforthe 
.  •.  s  thai  'jol  away." 

It  was  a  much  harder  task  to  capture  and  tow  back 
those  three  truant  logs  than  it  had  been  to  repair  the 
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boom.     It  was  such  hard  work,  and  the  darkness  added  so 

much  In  its  dillicuhies.  lli:il  aimer, i  aii\  oilier  l>o\  would 
liave  given  il  up  in  despair,  and  a\\O\  ed  the  (hive  lo-s 

10  escape,       lint  \Viiin  C'aspar  was  not  inclined  toghc  up 
;,n\  thing  lie   had  once   undertaken.       Having  delp'i-mined 
U>  do  a  certain  i  hi  ML-    In    would  si  irk  to  it  "  like  a  dog  to 
:i    mot."  as   one   of  the    mill   hands  liad   said  of  him.      So 
those    loy-s    had    lo   go  hack    inside    of  that    hoom.    because 
\Viim  had  made  up  his  mind  that  they  should;    I. ill   they 
went  so  reluctantly,  and  jravo  him  so  much  trouble,  that 

11  was   lone;   after  dark  and  some  hours  past  supper-time 
before  the  joh  was  completed. 

When  \V  inn  at  length  returned  to  the  raft,  he  was  wet. 
tired,  and  hungry,  though  very  proud  of  his  accomplished 
task.  He  was  shivering  loo.  now  that  his  violent  exer- 
tions were  ended,  for  the  sky  had  become  overcast,  and  a 
chill  wind  was  moaning  through  the  pine  trees. 

"I  wonder  if  I  can't  find  something'  to  eat  here.'"  he 
said  to  himself.  "I'm  good  and  hungry, thlat's  a  fact, 
and  they  must  have  had  supper  up  at  the  house,  long 
ago..!'  Entering  the  shanty,  and  feeling  carefully  about. 
the  boy  at  length  found  matches,  and  lighted  a  lamp. 

Hello!  There  was  plenty  to  eat;  in  fact,  there  was  a 
regular  spread  at  one  end  of  the  (able,  with  plate,  cup  and 
saucer,  knife,  fork,  and  napkin,  all  neatly  arranged  as 
though  he  were  expected.  "What  does  it  mean?'' 
thought  Winn;  and  then  his  eye  fell  on  a  bit  of  folded 
paper  lying  in  the  plate.  It  was  a  note  which  read  as 
follows: 

"  DEAR  BROTHER, — As  you  didn't  come  home  to  supper, 
I  thought  perhaps  you  were  going  to  spend  the  night  on 
the  raft,  and  so  brought  yours  down  here.  You  can  heat 
the  tea  011  the  stove.  I'm  awfully  sorry  I  said  anything 
to  make  you  feel  badly.  Please  forget  it,  and  forgive 
your  loving  sister.  ETTA." 

"Bless  her  dear  heart!"  cried  the  boy.  "She  is  the 
best  sister  in  the  world.  The  idea  of  her  asking  my  for- 
giveness, when  it  is  I  who  should  ask  hers.  And  I  will 
ask  it,  too,  the  very  minute  I  see  her;  for  I  shall  never  lie 
happy  until  we  have  kissed  and  made  up,  as  we  used  to 
say  when  we  were  young  ones.  I  guess,  though,  I'll  eat 

the  supper  she  has  brought  me  lirst ;  and  that's  a  ;_> I 

idea  about  heating  the  tea,  too.  I  can  get  dry  by  the  stove 
at  the  same  time.  I'll  have  a  chance  to  see  Etta  before 
bedtime,  and  she'd  feel  badly  if  1  didn't  eat  her  supper 
anyway.'' 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  how  very  little  we  know  of 
what  even  the  immediate  future  may  bring  forth,  and 
that  if  we  put  off  for  a  single  hour  doing  that  which 
ought  to  be  done  at  once,  what  likelihood  there  is  that 
we  may  never  have  a  chance  to  do  it. 

[it)    BE    CUMIN UEn  ] 


THE   PRESIDENT'S    <i  1,'AN  iX'IULDKKN. 

BY    M.    DE    LIPMAN. 

LIEBER  Grosspapa,  ich  brins"    I'M 
Mrinni  sclionstun  Glik-kuunsch  liier ; 
Will  Dich   iinnior  liur/d'u-h  litben, 
Hal/  dits  YiT-clieii  Sfllist  p-schrieben, 
llik'litu  c-   Dicli   doch  crfreuen, 
Kunftige.-i  Jahr  soil  's  bowser  sein.1' 

These  lines  were  not  written  by  a  little  German  boy 
to  his  grandfather,  as  one  might  suppose  from  reading 
them,  but  by  a  young  American,  known,  at  least  by 
reputation,  to  millions  of  newspaper  readers — in  fact,  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  world-famous  Baby  McKee, 
to  President  Harrison. 

Benjamin  Harrison  McKee  is  the  full  name  of  the 
famous  "baby,"  who  is  now  five  years  of  age.  His 
father  is  J.  Robert  McKee,  and  his  mother  Mary  Harri- 
son McKee,  one  of  the  daughters  of  President  and  Mrs. 


""" 


BKNJAMIN    HARKISOiN    MCKKE. 

Benjamin  Harrison.  Since  General  Harrison  was  inau- 
gurated President,  on  March  4,  1889,  Baby  McKee  and 
his  little  sister,  Mary  Lodge  McKee,  have  lived  where 
every  aspiring  American  boy  hopes  to  live  some  day,  in 
the  White  House  at  Washington.  Master  McKee,  for  he 
really  is  too  old  to  be  called  "  baby"  any  longer,  is  an 
unusually  sturdy  and  self-reliant  little  lad.  Both  he 
and  his  sister,  who  is  about  three  years  and  a  half  old, 
have  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  clear  skins.  They  have 
good  manners,  for  they  have  been  well  and  carefully 
bred,  and  are  polite,  and  not  annoyingly  bashful  with 
new  acquaintances.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  these 
young  people,  though  they  do  not  know  it,  occupy  a 
more  prominent  position  than  any  others  in  the  country, 
and  so  should  set  a  good  example.  They  have  remark- 
able self-possession  for  so  young  children,  and  deport 
themselves  well  on  all  occasions. 

For  more  than  a  year  Benjamin  and  Mary  have  had  a 
German  governess,  Frauleiu  Kampe.  Fraulein,  as  many 
of  my  young  readers  doubtless  know,  is  the  German  word 
which  corresponds  to  our  English  word  Miss.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Fraulein  Kampe  to  give  such  instruction  in  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge  as  the  minds  of  her  young  pupils 
are  able  to  receive  and  retain.  Occasionally  she  is  inter- 
rupted by  Master  McKee,  who  has  a  very  inquiring  turn 
of  mind.  He  lias  a  most  absorbing  interest  in  mechanics, 
the  science  that  explains  the  laws  of  motion  and  force, 
and  is  anxious  to  talk  on  this  subject  quite  frequently 
when  Fraulein  Kampe  lias  other  plans  for  him. 

As  compared  with  Master  McKee,  whom  she  will  call 
her  big  brother  within  a  few  years,  little  Mary  is  rather 
timid.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  it  would  not  be  pleas 
ing  to  have  a  little  girl  display  the  somewhat  boisterous 
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HARPER'S   i'OUNG    1'Kol'LE. 


self-confidence  of  the  majority  of  even  live -year -old  boys. 
Mary,  who  was  burn  in  Indianapolis,  and  christened  in 
the  White  House,  has  a  number  of  dolls  and  toys  with 
which  she  plays,  but  her  principal  amusement  is  found  in 
.  cutting  out  and  making  paper  ships.  These  vessels,  which 
are  never  launched  on  real  water,  she  semU  to  imaginary 
Londons,  Berlins,  and  Hamburg's.  In  their  adventures 
on  the  seas  of  fancy  Mary  is  as  much  interested  as  any 
sea-captain  ever  was  in  the  piloting-  of  his  ship  to  a  port 
of  safety  during  a  storm.  Doubtless  she  will  look  with 
kindly  solicitude  after  the  welfare  of  a  large  numb'  i  of 
dolls  for  several  years  to  come,  but  for  the  present  she  is 
content  to  be  ship-builder,  admiral,  captain,  and  crew  of 
as  frail  a  fleet  as  was 
ever  constructed  out 
of  newspapers. 

President  Harri- 
son has  admirably 
the  art  of  being 
grandfather.  He 

watches  with  inter 
est  and  pride  the  de- 
velopment of  eacb 
new  idea  in  the 
minds  of  his  grand- 
children. A  visit 
from  grandpa  to  tin- 
nursery — and  the\ 
are  not,  like  angels' 
visits,  few  and  far 
between— is  a  prac- 
tical declaration  that 
a  holiday  exists.  No 
one  is  more  warmly 

welcomed  by  the  lit- 
tle McKee  children, 

and  no  one  is  more 

glad  to  see  them  than 

the  eminent   soldier 

and   statesman    who 

holds    the  most  dis- 
tinguished    position 

in    the    world,   that 

of    President   of  the 

United  States.     The 

children       are       too 

young  to  appreciate 

the  importance   and 

dignity  of  the  office 

filled    by    their    be- 
loved   grandparent; 

they  only  know  that 

he    is     grandpa     to 

them,  that   he    talks 

and        plays        and 

laughs  in  order  that 

they    may  be    made 

happy ;  that  he  takes 

pleasure  in  all  their 

joys,  and   sympathizes    with   all   their    petu 

\Vitbin  a  few  days  the  shadow  of  death   has  fallen  upon 

the  White  House,  and  the  sorrow  of  a  whole  nation 

mingled  with  the  grief  of  these  little  ones,  of  their  parents, 

and,  above  all,  of  their  distinguished  grandfather. 


proves  a  failure.     But-  vim  should  nut  fail,  fur  their  rultu 

md  their  needs  are  simple,  while  their  cost  is  small  .  There 
could  lie  i)u  iniin-  acceptable  Clil'ishnas  or  Mew-  Year's  gift  than 
a  growing  liiilh  with  its  shaft  nf  lilooin,  cultivated  by  yoursell. 
The  pretty  l>los,,uns  will  In-  far  more  \  al  liable  than  an\  (  hrist 
mas  canl.  whilr  a  sirU,  aged.  or  forlorn  frirnil  eoiild  not  fail  to 
appreciate  one  of  these  ga\  ,  fragrant  tokens  grown  in  a  kindly 


Although  there  are  between  twenty  anil  thirty  dil'ten-nt  kinds 
of  flowering  bull's  suitable  for  grow  ing  in-iloois.  the  nietlioil  of 
culture  is  practically  the  same,  so  that  a  description  of  the 
and  needs  of  one  \  ariei  \    \\  ill  siil'lice  for  all.      Hyarinlhs  are  I  hi1 
niu.st  pii[iular  of  these  |ilanls.  ami  they  deserve   their  favor  be- 
raiisi.-  their  blossoms  are  so  lieaiit  i  fully  shaped,  so  fragrant,  ami 

so  plentiful.      They  are 
_  ______________  ]1°t    recent    favorites. 

They  ha\  <•  lieen  grown 
for   about    three    linn 
died    and    fifty    years, 
and    even    the    Hutch. 
who    raise    the    bn, 
like    them    almost    as 
well    as    they   do    the, 
gaudy  tulips. 

1  1\  acintlis  and  oth- 
er bulbs  can  be  grown 
in  pots,  in  glasses  with 
w  ater.  ill  sand,  and  in 
moss,  but  the  best  and 
simplest  way  is  to 
plant  the  litilbs  in  pots. 
I  Jrow  ing  hyacinths  in 
pots  is  more  apt  to 
produce  lai'ge  perfect 
blossoms,  and  \  mi  are 
more  likeh  to  get  two, 
sometimes  three,  spikes 
of  flowers  from  the 
same,  bulb.  Perhaps 
you  do  not  know  that 
hyacinth  bulbs  are 
usually  four  years  old 
before  they  arc  offered 
for  sale.  In  Holland 
market  -  gardens  the 
growers  cat  off  every 
flower-stalk  until  the 
bull,  i-  large.  This  is 
because  each  bulb  will 
bloom  well  'out  once, 
although  ill  its  season 
of  bloom  fine  bulbs 
may  produce  more 
than  one  stalk  of  flow- 
ers. 

If  \mi  can  prepare 
a  large  box  or  basket 
of  earth  to  use  for  pot- 
ting plants  during  the 
fall  and  winter,  a  soil 
made  of  equal  parts  of 
loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
well  -  rotted  manure 
mixed  together  with 
little  clean  sand' 
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vexal  ions. 


FLOWERING    BULBS. 

BY  AGNES  BAILEY  ORMSf,  i:i; 

HAVE    you   ever   tried   to   grow    bulbous- rooted    llonering 
plants?      If   not,  suppose   you    attempt    it     this 
and  leave  the  ordinary  geraniums   that    have   grown  s, 
durhi"  the  summer  for  Jack  Frost  to  gather.    Yon  migl 
few  favorites   as    a    consolation   if  your  experiment 
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peep  through  tin-  ln>lc  in  tin-  bottom  of  the  pot.  Then  bring 
tlic  plant  ml"  a  warm  room  and  tin1  sunlight.  Water  n  freely, 
Inn  be  careful  iiDi  n>  soak  the  bulb,  nor  yet  dry  it.  up.  When 

the  Mower  stem  baa  fnllj  appeared,  n  will  <l give,  the  plant 

iw •  three  waterings  of  some    liquid    fertilizer.      A    nyacmih 

usuallj  blossoms  m  seven  »i  eight  \veeUs  after  its  planting, aud 
a  succession  of  llowers  ran  lie  secured  by  planting  bulbs  at.  in- 
tervals ill'  HI I'  tWO  w  ceks. 

••  \ id"  hyacinths,  a  term  given  by  llm-ists  to  indicate  the 

linest  ami  most  ilnnlile  varieties,  cost  about  two  ilnllars  a  dozen, 
while  the  mixed  sorts  cost  live  or  ten  cents  apieee.  When  the 
(lowers  liavr  I'aded.  throw  away  the  1m Hi.  unless  y  mi  \\  ish  lo  try 
cnlti\aiiug  (In-  young  Imllis  lor  "sets."  Jl  takes  four  years  lo 
make  the  ••  seta  "  lame  enough  to  l.lossinn  finely . 

1 1  IN  ,|iute  interest  ing  to  war  ell  the  growth  of  bulbs  in  vater. 
lint  it  exhausts  them,  and  the  Idossoms  are  generally  smaller. 
!  owiug  them  iii  glasses  lie  careful  that  the  water  only 
reaches  the  hotlom  of  the  hnlli,  and  use  ra  in-\\  a  I  er  if  possible. 
Hard  water  can  lie  sot'iene.l  by  adding  a  tiny  hit  id  soda  to  eaeh 
glass.  Change  the  water  every  I  hue  it  is  discolored,  and  fill  lip 
the  glass  if  the  water  evaporates.  Keep  the  hnlli  in  a  dark 
closet  tall  Ihe  roots  rejieh  the  hotlom  of  the  glass.  Then  bring 
the  plant  into  a  warm  room,  lint  do  not  set  the  glass  where  the 
sun  will  shine  direct ly  on  it.  The  sun  will  heat  the  water  and 
pariioil  the  unlucky  bulb,  if  the  grower  is  nol  watchful.  Do  not 
place  the  plants  loo  near  the  windows,  as  Ihe  cold  air  from  be- 
I  ween  the  sashes  will  chill  them  and  blight  the  hnds. 

lly  acinths  and  other  I  mil  is  can  be  grow  n  in  moss  or  sand  if  it 
is  only  ke.pt  moist  enough,  and  the  plants  are  given  plenty  of 
hi;li I  and  air  when  well  rooted.  White  Roman  hyacinths  are  an 
earlv-bloomiii'4  species  with  small  (lowers.  Each  bulb  will  give, 
from  three  lo  live  spikes  of  very  (Vagrant.  Idossoms.  These 
small  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  three-inch  pots. 

Tulips,  with  iheii  gay  nodding  cups,  make  a  cheery  picture 
on  a  cold  winter's  day,  and  the  price,  of  the.  bulbs,  fifty  cents  a 
dozen,  puts  them  within  the  reach  of  the  pocket-money  of  most 

\oung    i pic.        He  sure  to   ask  for  'hose  best,  suited  for  in-door 

culture.  These  include  the  l>ne  Van  Tlud  group,  and  a  few 
others.  Take  live-inch  pots,  and  put  live  Imllis  in  each,  one  in 
the  ecu  I  re,  and  the  others  a  run  nil  it. 

The  Narcissus  family,  which  includes  the  bright  yellow  jon- 
quils, arc-  generous  bloomers.  They  do  not  bear  disturbing,  and 
should  be  left  until  the  pots  area  mass  of  roots.  These  bulbs 
cost  but  twenty-live  cents  a.  dozen,  as  do  the  crocuses  in  their 
while,  yellow,  and  purple  dresses  The  narcissus  should  be 
planted  alone,  but  the  crocus  likes  company,  and  grows  best 
when  six  to  tell  of  its  fellows  are  together.  Care  must  be.  taken 
not  to  keep  crocuses  too  warm  at  lirsl ,  as  I  his  w  ill  blight  the  buds 

There  are  many  other  bullions  plants  not  so  well  know  n  that 
an-  beautiful.  Among  them  are  the  red  crocus,  with  many 
purplish-red  (lowers  from  a  single,  bulb  :  the  snowdrop,  which, 
like  the  crocus,  does  not  ask  a  rich  soil ;  the.  bulbous-rooted  irises 
and  the  ixias,  with  their  varied  blossoms.  The  ftcilln  sibcrii,/.  a 
bulb  bearing  a  dwarf  flower  of  bright  blue,  is  easily  grown,  while 
the  Amaryllis  family  has  blossoms  ranging  from  deep  red  to 
delicate  rose-color.  The  lily  candidnm — often  called  the  Master 
lily — and  its  long-llowered  and  golden-banded  sisters,  together 
with  tuberoses,  will  make  home  fragrant  while  winter  holds  the 
garden  (lowers  in  its  grasp. 


A    SMUGGLING   DOG. 

K  know  that  dogs  cannot  speak,  but  that  they  should  prove 
accomplished  smugglers  with  no  apparent  conveniences 
for  hiding  goods  .seems  incredible.  Yet  for  a  long  time  lace  and 
cigars,  both  being-  light  in  weight  and  highly  dutiable,  were, 
carried  between  France  and  Belgium  by  the  most  innocent  of 
smugglers.  A  shaggy  dog  was  selected  for  this  purpose,  and 
litted  with  an  overcoat  made  of  Ihe  skin  of  a  larger  dog,  which 
was  fastened  underneath,  and  here  the  contraband  goods  were 
closely  packed. 

Careful  training  was  necessary  before  the  dog  could  be  sent, 
forth  on  his  dangerous  career;  anil  his  smuggling  master,  dis- 
guising himself  often  as  a  peasant  going  on  a  \isit  to  some  rel- 
ative in  the  customs,  would  go  there  by  rail,  while  his  ac- 
complice, led  the  dog  by  a  cord  through  a  circuitous  road  to 

I    him.     It,   was  a  joyful   meeting,  for  the  poor  animal  had 

been  deprived  of  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  his  master  not 
only  caressed  him,  but  gave  him  a,  bountiful  repast  of  what  he 
liked  best  to  eat.  This  had  lo  last  for  two  or  three  days,  all  of 
which  time  he  was  tied  up;  and  then,  half  famished,  he  would 


be   sent,  home   by  himself,  when    he    took    1  lie  de\ious   route   by 
which  he  had  been  brought,  and  arrived  in  a  wonderfully  short 

-space  of  time. 

At  this  em |  of  i  he  journey  he  was  fed  again,  and  »<>/  t  h-d  up, 
so  that  H  became  lorcihly  impressed  on  his  nun,  that  w  hen  sent 
on  such  an  expedition  I  lie  imee  haste  he  made  in  going  and 
coming  the.  better  it  would  be  for  him.  Kill  this  was  not  all; 
lo  I  rain  him  Cully,  men  lay  in  wail  Cor  him  on  t  he  road,  and  if 
he  changed  his  route  in  the  least  from  that  by  which  he  had 
been  taken,  lo  make  a  shoi  I  cut,  he  was  attacked  with  cudgels 
and  stones,  and  e\eii  tireil  al  wilh  blank  eartinlge  when  he  per- 
sisted. His  assailants  were  always  dressed  in  a  uniform  like 
that  worn  by  the  cnsiom.>  "dicers:  and  the  dog  !  hns  acquired  a 
wholesome  I  error  of  men  in  uniform,  and  practised  all  sorts  of 
cunning  devices  lo  avoid  (hem. 

The  journeys  were  always  made  at  night.  Ihe  dog  being  sent 
from  home  at  twilight:  and  wilh  I  his  careful  preparation,  and 
the  ex  Ira  intelligence  of  Ihe  animal  used,  many  valuable  loads 
Mere  safely  coin  eyed  over  the  frontiers  by  these  foui  footed 
smugglers  with  immense  gains  to  their  dishonest  masters.  Like 
all  such  dealings,  however,  it  was  discovered  in  time;  but,  it  was 
siill  carried  on  by  some  of  the  most  clever  experts. 

One  ivuow  tied  dog  had  a  price  set  upon  him  by  the  ant  hoi  1 1  :•  -s. 
who  named  him  Lc  Diable,  because  of  his  "  way  s  that  w  ci  e  dark." 
All  white  dogs  were  closely  watched,  because  this  was  Ins  nat- 
ural color;  but  he  had  a  great  many  ditlcrenl  complexions,  and 
was  black,  brown,  or  tan,  as  his  master  chose  lo  dye  him.  It 
was  this  master's  folly  in  making  a  sudden  display  with  his  ill- 
gotten  gains  that,  led  to  the  poor  animal's  death  :  but  for  a  long 
time  I,e  I  liable  evaded  e\  cry  snare  that  was  laid  for  him. 

His  artfulness  and  the  innocence!  of  his  aspect  were  amazing. 
He  would  mingle  with  a  lloek  of  sheep,  and  travel  serenely 
along  with  them  under  the  very  eyes  of  a  uniformed  officer; 
and  on  one  occasion  he  actually  I  roiled  through  his  entire  route 
under  the.  \ehicle  containing  the  policeman  who  was  on  the 
lookout  for  him.  But  his  end  came  at,  last  when  he  was 
swimming-  across  iln-  Scheldt  with  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  lace  between  his  two  skins.  He  had  been  slightly  wounded 
with  a  gun  before  he  took  to  the  water,  and  he  died  from 
drowning. 

TOMMY. 

E  South  has  always  been  noted  for  its  hospitality,  and  no 
where  has  this  quality  been   more  religiously    maintained 
than  in  Virginia.      Unfortunately  the  war  made  sad  havoc  with 
the  Virginian's  resources,  but  his  old-time  open-heartedness  has 
never  altered. 

Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  (ravelling  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  that  State  stopped  for  a  lew  hours  with  old  acquaint- 
ances, and  remained  for  tea.  An  occasion  of  this  kind  in  Vir- 
ginia calls  invariably  for  the  fax  oritc  dish  of  I  he  South — fried 
chicken. 

Alas!  there  was  but  one  young  chicken  on  the  place,  and  that 
one  a  pet.  It  had  been  left,  an  orphan  by  its  mother  at,  a  very 
early  age,  and  like  Pip  in  Charles  Dickens's  Great  Ejrjicctations, 
had  been  brought  up  by  hand.  The  children  called  it  Tommy, 
and  were  very  fond  of  it.  while  Tommy,  in  turn,  was  attached  to 
the  children. 

The  matter  was  a  very  serious  one,  and  a  family  consultation 
was  hehi.  Virginia  hospitality  could  not.  be  lightly  disregarded, 
and  it  was  decided  that  poor  Tommy  must  become  the  sacrifice. 

My  friend,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  the  tragedy  that  was 
being  enacted  for  his  comfort,  and  when  tea  was  served,  regard- 
ed the  plate  of  nicely  browned  chicken  with  contemplative  joy. 

Soon,  how  ever,  he  became  aware  that  something  was  amiss. 
An  air  of  silent  sorrow  pervaded  the  little  family  group  usually 
so  gay.  and  the  children  took  nothing  on  their  plates.  The 
chicken  was  passed,  but  wilh  the  exception  of  my  friend,  no  one 
partook.  Selecting  a  juicy-looking  drum-stick,  he  fixed  it  with 
his  fork,  and  cutting  off  a  choice  bit,  conveyed  it  to  his  mouth. 

At  this  there  was  a  sudden  and  heart-breaking  howl  from  one 
of  the  little  boys,  ''Oh,  mamma,  mamma,  he's  eating  up  our 
Tommy !" 

Thereupon  the  other  children  mingled  their  voices  in  a  wild 
wailing,  and  the  older  members  burst  into  uncontrollable  laugh- 
ter, in  which,  as  the  truth  dawned  upon  him,  my  friend  joined. 

Then  there  came  explanations,  more  laughter  and  tears,  and 
adjustments  all  around. 

Poor  Tommy  could  not  be  restored  to  life,  but  he  was  buried 
under  a  big  apple-tree  with  appropriate,  ceremonies. 
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So  it  is  with    Them  All. 

BY   HOWARD    PYLE, 

AUTHOR  op  "MEN  OF  IRON,"  "THE  WOM-  '    ETC. 

fl^HERE  was  once  upon  a  time  a,  merchant  named  Ibra- 
_l  him,  who  met  failure  in  every  venture  he  undertook, 
until  all  that  was  left  of  a  one-time  great,  1'ortunc  was 
ten  pieces  of  gold  and  a  daughter  named  Katoura,  who 


But  the  merchant  was  too  parched  with  thirst  to  .slop 
and  read  what  was  written.  He  flung  himself  upon  his 
knees,  and  began  to  slake  his  thirst  with  lon<j  draughts 
of  the  cold  water.  But  hardly  had  he  cooled  his  throat 
when  his  ears  suddenly  heard  a  sound  like  the  rum- 
bling of  distant  thunder.  The  noise  grew  louder  and 
louder.  It.  bellowed  and  roared  and  trembled.  The  sky 
became  overcast,  and  suddenly,  with  a  deafening  crack. 
the  slab  of  black  marble  splil  asunder,  and  out  sprang  a 
terrible  man,  girded  with  yellow  linen,  and  seated  upon 
the  back  of  a  winged  horse.  In  his  hand  he  held  a 
sword  that  gleamed  like  lightning.  As  soon  as  tin- 
horse's  hoofs  touched  the  sod  of  the  earth  the  stone  slab 
closed  again  and  the  man  leaped  from  off  its  back.  In 
stantly  he  seized  the  mercha.it  by  the  hair  of  his  head 
and  dragged  him  to  his  knees.  "Wretch!"  he  cried,  in 
a  dreadful  voice,  "  how  darest  thou  pollute  the  sacred 
fountain  that  refreshes  the  mystery  of  Saadar?" 

"  Spare  me !"  cried  the  wretched  merchant;  "spare  me! 
I  did  not  know  that  I  was  doing  harm  in  drinking  from 
the  fountain.  Spare  my  life!  It  is  all  that  I  have  left 
me  now  in  the  world  excepting  a  poor  dumb  daughter!" 

So  soon  as  the  terrible  man  heard  these  words  he  loosed 
his  hold.  "A  daughter,"  said  he;  "and  dumb,  didst 
thou  say?  Is  thv  daughter  young?" 

"Yes." 

"Is  she  beautiful  :" 

"She  is." 

"Oh,  fortunate  merchant!"  cried  the  man,  smiting  his 
hands  together  in  his  joy.  "For  a  thousand  years 
have  I  sought  for  a  beautiful  virgin  who  could  see  all 
and  hear  all  and  ask  no  question.  Such  a  one  only  can 
solve  the  mystery  of  Saadar  and  set  Saadar  free  from  the 
curse.  Give  her  to  me,  and  she  shall  enjoy  the  greatest, 
good-fortune  in  the  world,  and  become  a  queen  greater 
than  the  queens  of  the  earth.  As  for  thee,  I  will  make 


"THIS  is  MY  iMiiaiTKii,"  SAU>  TIIK  MERCHANT. 

was  as  beautiful  as  a  rose,  but  who  had  been  as  dumb  as 
a  stone  from  her  birth.  In  every  other  way  she  was 
perfect;  but  she  had  never  spoken  a  word  since  the  day 
of  her  birth. 

The  merchant  laid  out  all  the  little  money  that  was 
left  him  in  buying  a  bale  of  goods  for  a  last  tug  with  his 
ill-fortune,  and  loading  the  bale  upon  the  back  of  an  ass, 
he  set  off  for  the  chief  city  of  a  distant  country.  He 
travelled  for  three  days,  then  he  came  to  a  desert  place 
where  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  sand  and  rocks. 
There,  in.  the  midst  of  the  dry  wilderness,  a  band  of  rob- 
bers fell  upon  him,  and  took  away  his  ass  and  his  bale 
of  goods  and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  leaving  him  no- 
thing but  the  clothes  to  his  back  and  the  shoes  on  his 
feet. 

He  sat  where  the  robbers  left  him,  weeping  and  be- 
wailing his  fate,  and  not  caring  for  the  passing  of  day, 
until  the  sun  beat  down  hot  upon  him,  and  he  began  to 
be  parched  with  thirst. 

Then  he  arose  and  started  away  across  the  desert  to 
find  a  drink  of  water.  He  toiled  on  through  the  sand, 
and  at  last  saw  in  the  distance  some  trees  and  a  little 
verdant  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  sand. 
When  he  reached  it  he  found,  indeed,  a  spring  of  water 
as  clear  as  crystal  and  as  cold  as  ice  that  came  bubbling 
ui>  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  surrounded  by  the 
green  grass.  Beside  the  fountain  there  lay  a  block  of 
black  marble,  six  cubits  long  and  two  cubits  broad,  and 
on  it  was  written  in  letters  as  red  as  blood 

"  Here  Lyeth  the  Mystery  of  Saadar  !  Bcictin'  Hair 
Thou  Pollutfst  His  Fountain!" 
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thee  a  hundred  times  richer  than  thou  ever  couldsi  have 

hoped  Iii  lire,  inie." 

you   shall    have   my  daughter,"  said   the  merchant. 

spoke,  the  man  thrust    his  shining  sword   hack  into 

its  sca  .  ized  him.  and  leaped  v,  ith  him  to  the  back 

of  the  horse.      Ee  smote  the  animal   ui  .....   the  neck,  and 

instantly  it  spread  its  wings  and  lieu  away  swifter  than 
the  -wind.  SO  that  uitliin  an  hour  it  lit  in  the  garden  of 
the  nien-hant's  liotise. 

The   merehaiit    led    the   way   inlo  the  house.  and   there 
sat    Kalonra.   the    heautiful    dumh    girl.      "This   is    my 
daughter."    said     the     mer- 
chant. 

"Then,"  cried  the  terri- 
Ide  si  ran  ire  man,  "  I  have 
bargained  well."  He 

clapped  his  hands  togelhrr, 
and  instantly  the  wall  open- 
ed. and  there  came  forth  ten 
\  oimg  men.  Eacli  ea  ned 
u  pi  ui  his  head  a  vase  of 
crystal,  and  each  vase  was 
filled  with  gold  and  with 
jewels  of  all  sorts  and  kinds. 
The  young  men  set  the  vases 
down  upon  the  Moor,  folded 
their  arms,  howed  to  the 
strange  man.  and  withdrew. 
Instantly  the  wall  closed 
behind  them,  while  the  mer- 
chant and  hisdaughter  stood 
wonder-struck  at  all  I  hat 
they  beheld. 

"All  this  is  yours."  said 
the  man,  "  and  a  thousand 
times  more  shall  be  yours 
when  your  daughter  has 
learned  the  mystery  of  Saa 
dar." 

So  saying,  he  took  i  In- 
dumb  girl  by  the  hand  and 
led  her  out  of  the  house. 

In  the  garden  stood  the 
magic  horse.  The  strange 
man  lifted  her  upon  the 
back  of  the  horse,  and  then 
himself  leaped  to  his  place. 
ami  away  it  flew  again  swif- 
ter than  the  wind. 

At  last  they  came  to  t  lie 
verdant  spot  in  the  desert. 
and  to  the  fountain  and  the 
slab  of  black  marble.  The 
horse  lit  upon  the  slab,  and 
instantly  it  opened,  and  they 
a  II  sank  into  the  earth.  At 
last  they  rested. 

The  man  helped  the  dumb  maiden  down,  and  then  she 
saw  that  she  stood  in  front  of  the  white  wall  of  a  garden. 
Over  the.  top  of  the  wall  she  <  .....  |.^  see  trees  with  fruit 
that  shone  like  gold  and  silver  amid  the  emerald  leaves. 


In  the  wall  was  a  gate  of  bra^s  that  led  into  the  gar- 
den, and  beside  the  gate  there  sat,  an  old  woman  at  a 
wheel,  spinning.  There  was  nothing  upon  the  distaff, 
and  the  old  woman  spun  nothing-  at  all  with  might  and 
main. 

"Be  not  afraid!"  said  the  strange  man  to  Katoura. 
"Enter  the  garden,  and  when  thou  tindest  a  sword  and 
a  white  dove  upon  a  slab  of  marble,  take  the  sword  and 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  dove." 

Katoura  nodded  her  head,  for  she  could  make  no  other 
reply,  and  without  waiting  to  hear  more  she  opened  the 
gate  of  brass  and  entered  the  garden. 


'There  she  beheld  a  paradise  of  flowers  that  filled  all 
tin-  aii'  with  fragrance;  there  she  found  trees  of  a  thou- 
sand kinds,  laden  some  with  blossoms  and  some  with 
fruits  that  shone  like  gold  and  silver;  there  uere  walks 
of  alabaster,  and  fountains  as  white  as  snow.  She  went 
forward,  looking  about  her.  drowned  in  wonder,  until 
bv-and-by,  at  the  end  of  an  avenue,  she  came  to  an  open 
circle  paved  with  squares  of  red  and  blue  and  green 
marble. 

In  the  centre  of  the  circle  was  a  table  of  marble.  Upon 
the  table  lay  a  shining  sword,  and  beside  the  sword  there 

crouched  a  snow-white  dove. 
Then  Katoura  saw  that  this 
was  what  the  man  had 
spoken  of  to  her.  She  seized 
the  sword,  and  with  one 
blow  struck  off  the  head  of 
the  dove. 

Instantly  it  was  gone  like 
a  flash,  and  in  its  place  there 
stood  a  winged  woman  with 
pinions  as  white  as  snow, 
and  a  crown  of  gold  gleam- 
ing and  sparkling  upon  her 
head.  She  smiled  upon  Ka 
toura,  and  her  face  shone. 

"Thou  art  a  wonder  of 
wonders !"  she  said.  "  Nev- 
er a  virgin  in  a  thousand 
years  has  gotten  so  far  into 
the  mystery  of  Saadar  with- 
out asking  a  question"  (she 
did  not  know  that  the  girl 
was  dumb).  "Be  silent  to 
the  end,  and  thou  shalt  re- 
deem Saadar,  and  shalt  be- 
come liis  queen,  and  possess 
power  and  riches  greater 
than  all  in  the  world." 

She  thrust  her  hand  into 
her  bosom  and  brought  out 
a  little  casket  of  crystal  and 
gave  it  to  the  girl.  "Take 
the  box,"  she  said.  "Take 
yonder  path,  and  by-and-by 
thou  shalt  come  to  a  palace, 
and  they  will  tell  thee  there 
what  to  do  with  the  casket. 
Farewell !" 

As  she  finished  speaking- 
she  spread  her  wings  and 
flew  away  above  the  tree- 
tops. 

Katoura  watched  her  till 
she  was  lost  to  sight,  then  she 
i  .uk  the  path  that  the  wing- 
ed woman  had  pointed  out, 

and  presently  the  trees  opened,  and  before  her  she-saw 
a  magnificent  palace  of  marble  as  white  as  snow,  with 
towers  and  domes  of  gold  gleaming  in  the  sunlight  like 
fire.  Before  the  palace  stood  a  vast  throng  of  people, 
and  when  they  saw  the  girl  they  shouted  for  joy.  "She 
has  come !"  they  cried.  "  She  who  was  destined  to  redeem 
Saadar  has  come  with  the  casket  of  life!" 

They  made  a  way  for  her,  and  she  entered  the  palace 
surrounded  and  followed  by  the  throng.  They  directed 
her  onward  through  the  vestibules  of  the  palace  until  at 
last  she  came  out  into  a  great  vaulted  dome  shining  \vilh 
gold  and  jewels.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  room,  and 
beneath  a  triangle  of  six  stars  on  the  ceiling  above,  sat 
the  statue  of  a  majestic  man  all  of  marble.  The  statue 
was  dressed  in  robes  like  a  king,  and,  like  the  winged 
woman,  it  wore  a  crown  of  gold  upon  its  head. 
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"She  lias  come!  she  lias  come!"  thundered  the  voices 
under  the  arch  of  the  dome  above.  "  Slid  has  come !  the 
one  woman  in  the  world  who  could  see.  wonders  and  ask 
no  questions!  She  has  come,  and  has  brought  the.  casket 
of  life!" 

Then  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  shouting,  a  door 
opened  upon  the  other  side  of  the  apartmenl.  and  there 
came  out  three  venerable  old  men  dressed  all  111  white. 
They  came  forward  across  the  space  and  through  the 
crowd  to  where  the  girl  stood. 

"Welcome,"  said  the  first  old  man,  "oh,  wonderful 
virgin!" 

"Welcome,  oh,  thou  paragon  of  the  world!''  cried  the 
second  old  man. 

"Thou  hast  brought  the  looked  -  for  redemption  to 
Saadar!"  said  the  third  old  man.  "Open  the  casket." 

The  girl  had  almost  forgotten  the  crystal  box  in  all  the 
wonders  that  were  happening-.  Now  she  knew  the  time 
had  come.  She  opened  it,  and  there  came  out  of  it  a 
dense  cloud  of  blue  smoke  that  rose  ia  the  air  until  it 
reached  the  roof.  Then  it  spread  out  in  a  rolling  ring  of 
smoke,  and  filled  the  whole  vaulted  space  with  blue  va- 
por. The  smoke  stung  and  tingled  in  Katoura's  nostrils, 
and  as  she  looked  through  the  misty  cloud  she  saw  the 
statue  change  to  the  color  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  then 
she  saw  that  it  was  alive— a  great  and  mighty  king. 

He  arose  and  came  down  from  the  throne  on  which  he 
sat,  and  instantly  a  breathless  silence  filled  the  vaulted 
space. 

Then  the  King  criecl  in  a  loud  voice:  "The  time  has 
come!  Let  that  which  is  to  be  done,  be  done!" 

Instantly,  in  answer  to  his  words,  a  door  was  suddenly 
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'I    AM    READY,"    ANSWKRKD    THE    YOl'.NG    MAN,   STEADILY. 


flung  open,  and  there  swiftly  and  silently  entered,  first, 
a  tall  man  dressed  all  in  black,  who  carried  a  sword  as 
keen  as  a  razor  in  his  hand  and  a  basket  of  sawdust  upon 
his  head;  then  two  tnen  in  red,  who  led  between  them  a 
young  man  hardly  more  than  a  youth.  His  cheeks  were 
like  rosec,  and  his  hair  as  soft  as  silk,  and  shone  like 
gold.  His  neck  and  arms  and  body  were  naked  to  the 
breast,  and  the  skin  was  as  white  as  milk.  He  neither 
smiled  nor  looked  sad,  but  he  walked  between  the  two 
men  straight  to  the  foot  of  the  dais  whereon  the  King 
sat.  The  King  bared  his  right  arm,  and  took  the  sword 
from  the  man  in  black,  who  thereupon  set  the  basket  of 
sawdust  upon  the  ground.  The  beautiful  youth  kneeled 
above  it,  and  the  King  said  in  a  loud  voice: 

"  Art  thou  ready?" 

•'  I  am  ready,"  answered  the  young  man,  steadily. 

Then  Katoura  saw  what  was  going  to  be  done,  and  she 
hid  her  face.  There  was  a  moment  of  stillness,  and  then 
a  loud  shout,  and  when  she  looked  again  she  saw  that  a 
figure  lay  covered  up  upon  the  ground,  that  the  basket 
was  gone,  and  that  the  King  had  given  the  sword,  which 
was  now  stained  red,  back  to  the  man  in  black. 

Then  the  King  turned  to  Katoura.  "Thou  hast  saved 
me !''  said  he.  "Thou  paragon  of  paragons !  Thou  woman 
who  could  see  all  these  wonders  and  ask  no  question  ! 
One  short  hour  more  and  all  will  be  accomplished,  and 
I  shall  be  free.  Oh.  beloved!  hadst  thou  asked  only  one 
little,  question  in  all  that  thou  hast  gone  through,  thou 
wouldst  have  been  lost,  and  I  should  have  been  a  cold 
dead  statue  of  marble.  But  thou  art  she  for  whom  I 
have  been  waiting  for  a  thousand  years.  Thou  shalt  be 
my  Queen,  and  possess  all  that  I  possess.  Ask  what 
thou  wilt,  and,  by  the.  life  and  honor  of  Saadar,  it  shall 
be  thine." 

Katoura  pointed  to  her  lips. 

Then  the  King  saw  the  case  in  a  glance— that  Katoura 
was  dumb,  and  that  she  wanted  to  speak. 
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"  Have  thy 
wish,"       said 
he.       "  liring 
_  fin-ill   the  wa- 

ter of  perfec- 
tion :" 

An  aged  black  came 
fur-Ail  Ml.     bearing      an 
amethyst      vase      filled 
with  a  liquid  of  spark- 
ling    clearness.        The 
King   dipped     his    linger  into 
it,  and  touched  Katoura's  lips 
with  the  moisture. 

Thru  instantly  Katoura  felt 
that  she  had  the  power  of 
>peeeh.  and  without  losing  an 
instant: 

"Tell  me."  she  cried,  vehe- 
mently. "  who  was  the  man 
who  rode  the  winged  horse, 
and  why  did  he  bring  trea- 
sure to  my  father,  and  why 
did  the  slab  of  marble  lie  in 
And  who  was  the  old  woman 

who  sat  spinninsr  nothing  at  all?  And  why  were  the 
sword  and  the  white  dove  in  the  garden,  and  why  was 
I  to  cut  off  its  head,  and  who  was  the  winged  wo- 
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the  garden  in  the  desert? 


A  dreadful  and  mournful  cry  arose,  which  filled  the 
space  of  the  arching  dome,  and  the  King  turned  as  white 
as  ashes. 

''And  why  did  the  people  welcome  me,  and  why  did 
you  wait  for  me  a  thousand  years,  and  why  were  you  a 
block  of  stone,  and  who  are  you?" 

"Have  mercy!"  cried  the  King.  "Pity  me!"  And 
the  tears  ran  down  his  pale  cheeks. 

"  And  what  was  the  smoke  in  the  casket,  and  why  did 
it  bring  you  to  life?  And  who  was  the  young  man,  and 
why  did  you  cut  off  his  beautiful  head?  And  why  was  I 
not  to  ask  questions,  and  what  harm  would  it  do?  And 
that  is  all." 

Once  more  a  cry  of  lamentation  arose,  so  keen  and 
piercing  that  it  made  the  very  stones  tremble. 

"Oh!  what  hast  thou  done?"  cried  the  King.  "Oh! 
fool  that  I  was  to  promise  so  hastily.  Hadst  thou  re- 
frained from  questioning  me  for  one  short  hour  longer, 
all  the  enchantment  that  lay  upon  this  place  would  have 
been  ended.  Know,  oh,  unhappy  one,  that  I  am  Saadar, 
the  King  of  the  Genii,  and  that  the  mystery  of  the  things 
that  thou  sawest  was  this:  first,  the  young  man  whom  I 
slew — '' 

He  got  no  further  in  what  he  had  to  tell.  Suddenly 
his  lips  stiffened  and  became  rigid.  An  ashy  pallor 
passed  over  his  face,  and  as  Katoura  looked,  lo!  he  had 
become  again  a  statue  of  marble  as  he  had  been  before. 

She  screamed  aloud,  and  ran  across  the  hall,  and 
through  the  vestibules,  and  out  of  the  palace. 

As  she  came  out  into  the  open  air  some  one  suddenly 
seized  her  by  the  arm,  and  when  she  looked  she  saw  it 
•was  the  terrible  man  with  the  willed  horse.  He  lifted 
her  to  the  saddle  and  smote  his  hand  upon  the  horse's 
neck.  The  horse  leaped  into  the  air,  spread  its  wings, 
and  flew  away  swifter  than  the  wind.  When  they 
stopped,  Katoura  saw  they  were  in  her  father's  garden  at 
home.  The  man  led  her  into  the  house,  and  there  sat 
her  father,  and  he  had  not  yet  ended  counting  the  trea- 
sure in  the  first  vase  of  crystal  that  had  been  brought 
him.  He  looked  up  and  stared.  The  man  smote  his 
hands  together,  and  in  instant  answer  the  walls  opened, 
and  the  ten  men  who  had  brought  the  crystal  jars  came 
forth.  The  one  whose  vase  had  been  emptied  upon  the 
floor  scooped  up  the  jewels  and  gold  with  his  hands, 


and  poured  the  treasure  back  into  the  vase,  and  all  the 
while  the  merchant  sat  staring  in  dumb  wonder.  Then 
each  took  up  his  vase,  balanced  it  upon  his  head,  and  en- 
tered the  open  wall  whence  they  had  first  come.  Then 
the  wall  c.nsed  behind  them  and  they  were  gone. 

The  strange  man  said  not  a  word,  hut  as  soon  as  all 
this  was  accomplished  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  quilted 
the  bouse,  leaving  the  father  and  daughter  staring  at  one 
another. 

''I  would  iiqj.  have  minded  it  so  much,"  said  the  girl, 
"  if  I  had  only  found  out  what  the  mystery  all  meant." 

And  then  the  merchant  knew  that  his  daughter's 
tongue  had  been  loosened  into  the  bargain. 


AN  ANECDOTE   OF  OLIVEE   GOLDSMITH. 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH  in  his  earlier  days  used  to  ilo  a  KI,  at 
deal  of  what  is  called  "hack-work" — he  wrote  for  money, 
without  caring  what  he  wrote,  anil  made  barely  enough  to  sup- 
port himself.  He  would  write  a  book  for  a  publisher  on  any 
subject  desired,  whether  lie  knew  anything  about  it  or  not.  The 
publishers  employed  him  because  he  wrote  well,  and  in  a  humor- 
ous aud  interesting  way  that  made  his  books  sell.  It  is  related 
in  his  memoirs  that  when  lie  was  eugaged  upon  a  history  of 
Greece  he  was  nearly  hoaxed  into  putting  in  the  book  an  ac- 
count of  a  battle  between  Alexander  the  Great  (of  Macedon) 
and  Montezuma  (of  Mexico),  who  lived  many,  many  centu- 
ries apart.  Again,  in  his  "Animated  Nature,"  he  was  nearly  as 
bad  as  Pliny,  relating  stories  of  monkeys  that  preached  sermons 
aud  nightingales  that  talked.  This  roused  old  Dr.  Johnson  to 
say,  "  If  he  can  tell  a  horse  from  a  cow,  that  is  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  of  zoology."  Goldsmith  was  an  obstinate  man,  and 
held  stoutly  to  his  professed  belief  that  he  moved  his  upper  jaw 
in  eating,  and  not  the  lower.  It  is  probable  that  he  stuck  to 
this  out  of  sheer  obstinacy. 

He  claimed  to  have  received  a  doctor's  degree  at  Padua,  but 
be  never  had  any  patients. 

"  I  do  not  practice,"  remarked  Goldsmith,  at  one  time.  '•  I 
make  it  a  rule  to  prescribe  only  for  my  friends." 

"Pray,  dear  doctor,"  said  his  friend,  who  hadn't  much  faith 
in  his  medical  knowledge,  "alter  your  rule,  aud  prescribe  only 
for  your  enemies,"  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  rather  severe. 


THE   RESCUE   OF  LITTLE   JUD. 
A  STORY  FOUNDED  UPON  FACT. 
BY  J   MACDONALD  OXLEV. 

THE  click-clack  of  iron-shod  hoofs  striking  in  quick 
succession  upon  the  slimy,  slippery  floor  of  the  long 
dark  level,  the  repeating  rattle  of  the  rake,  as  the  chain 
of  coal  tubs  is  called,  and  the  growing  glimmer  of  a 
"Davy"  told  Dannie  Robertson,  one  of  the  "trappers" 
in  the  Spriughill  Mines,  of  the  approach  of  Dave  Norris, 
the  driver  whose  route  lay  through  Dannie's  door. 

The  young  trapper  was  sharply  on  the  watch  for  the 
rake,  and  did  not  need  Dave's  cheery  call  of,  "Hullo, 
there,  Dannie!  Here  we  are  again.  Wake  up.  now.  and 
open  that  door,"  in  order  to  be  ready  to  fling  open  the 
heavy  door  which  he  tended  during  the  long  days  of 
darkness.  He  and  Dave  were  great  friends,  and  the  lat- 
ter's  passing  to  and  fro  between  the  cuttings  and  the 
shaft,  his  little  train  of  cars  roaring  down  full  and  rat- 
tling back  empty,  formed  almost  the  only  break  in  the 
monotony  of  Dannie's  dreary  task. 

It  was  the  way  at  the  Springhill  Mines  for  each  driver 
to  take  a  trapper  under  his  special  patronage  and  protec- 
tion. Sometimes,  of  course,  this  meant  a  certain  amount 
of  bullying  on  the  one  side  and  of  fagging  on  the  other, 
but  usually  it  turned  out  a  good  arrangement  for  the 
little  trapper,  who  was  thus  assured  of  a  sturdy  cham- 
pion, in  ease  of  need.  Dave  Norris  was  Dannie's  pro- 
tector, and  always  treated  him  with  a  rough  but  hearty 
kindness  that  had  completely  won  the  boy's  heart,  of- 
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ten  on  his  way  back  from  the  shaft  he  would  stop  for  a 
bit  of  a  chat,  provided  there  was;  no  sign  of  the  overman. 
To  Dannie's  delight  he  checked  his  old  gray  horse  (his 
time,  and  as  soon  as  the  big  door  had  been  duly  closed 
the  trapper  ran  after  his  friend,  and  climbed  into  the 
car  beside  him. 

"  How's  it  going,  Dave?"  said  he,  a  bright  smile  break- 
ing through  the  grime  on  his  plump  face. 

"All  serene,  Dannie,"  was  the  reply  "But  say,  I've 
made  a  match  for  you,"  Dave  went  on,  quickly,  for  his 
halt  could  be  only  a  short  one.  "Tom  Hogan  says  his 
trapper  can  knock  spots  out  of  you,  and  I've  bet  him 
he  can't.  So  we've  fixed  it  for  you  to  tight  him  in  the 
big  cutting  at  dinner  hour  to-morro\v.  You'll  be  all 
ready,  eh?" 

The  smile  had  vanished  from  Dannie's  face  while  the 
driver  was  speaking,  and  had  they  both  been  above- 
ground  Dave  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice,  even 
through  the  obscuring-  layer  of  coal-dust,  the  burning 
blush  that  had  taken  its  place.  But  though  he  could  not 
see  this,  lie  did  observe  Dannie's  hesitation  in  replying, 
and,  mistaking  its  reason,  hastened  to  add: 

"  Oh,  it  '11  be  all  right  about  the  door.  We'll  get  one 
of  the  other  boys  to  look  after  it,  and  we'll  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  the  overman,  so  there's  no  fear  of  your  be- 
ing caught." 

Still  Dannie,  instead  of  giving  a  brisk  assent,  as  Dave 
had  fully  expected  him  to  do,  hung  his  head  in  silence, 
and  in  a  tone  of  surprise  not  unmixed  with  irritation 
the  driver  demanded 

"What's  up  with  you,  Dannie?  Why  are  you  so 
mum  '" 

It  was  evidently  with  great  difficulty  that  Dannie, 
looking  steadfastly  downward,  as  though  shrinking  from 
Dave's  inquiring  gaze,  got  out  the  words:  "I'd  rath- 
er not  fight,  Dave.  I  don't  want  to  have  any  more 
fights." 

Dave's  response  was  first  a  whistle  of  astonishment  and 
then  a  torrent  of  indignant  questioning  and  protesting, 
winding  up  with  a  round  of  coarse  abuse  when  his  tem- 
per had  altogether  got  the  better  of  him.  From  his  point 
of  view,  Dannie's  conduct  was  both  aggravating  and  un- 
reasonable in  the  highest  degree.  Never  before  had  the 
boy  taken  this  stand;  he  had  always  responded  promptly 
to  any  such  summons,  and  with  unfailing  success.  Time 
and  time  again  had  Dave  Morris's  trapper  taken  his  place 
in  the  extemporized  ring  in  the  big  cutting,  and  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  black-faced  miners  proved  his  superiori- 
ty at  fisticuffs  to  any  other  trapper  in  the  mine.  What, 
then,  could  be  the  meaning  of  his  holding  back  now? 
Was  it  possible  that  he  feared  to  face  Tom  Hogan's  trap- 
per, a  new  boy  in  the  mine,  whose  prowess  was  yet  to  be 
tested  ? 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  Dannie  had  at- 
tempted to  explain  his  conduct  to  Dave,  but  a  shyness  he 
could  not  overcome  sealed  his  lips,  and  presently  Dave 
drove  off  in  high  dudgeon,  leaving  Dannie  in  a  very  mis- 
erable state  of  mind. 

"  I'm  sorry  Dave's  so  mad,"  he  muttered.  "  But  I  can't 
help  it.  I  promised  Mr.  Stirling  I'd  never  fight  unless  I 
had  to.  It's  against  the  rules  of  the  Brigade,  and  I'm 
not  "•oing  to  break  them  even  to  oblige  Dave." 

This  was  Dannie's  secret.  Only  a  fortnight  before  he 
had  joined  the  Boys'  Brigade  in  connection  with  the  Sun- 
day-school of  St.  Matthew's  Church.  Mr.  Stirling,  the 
pastor  of  the  church  and  Commander  of  the  Brigade, 
knew  of  these  prize-fights  in  the  pit,  and  was  doing  his 
best  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  Hence  he  was  especially  care- 
ful in  enjoining  upon  his  recruits  that  they  should  never 
take  part  in  another  fight. 

The  next  morning  Dave  renewed  his  efforts  to  persuade 
Dannie  to  fight,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before, 
and  finally  went  off  vowing  that  he'd  have  nothing  more 


to  do  with  him,  and  that  he'd  make  him  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  mine. 

It  was  a  trying  ordeal  through  which  the  poor  ho\ 
had  now  to  pass.  Dave  fulfilled  his  threat  only  too  well. 
and  Dannie's  life  was  made  wivtrhed  by  his  pitiless  taunts 
and  the  outspoken  contempt  of  the  other  men  in  the 
mine. 

"I'm  not  a  coward,"  the  tormented  trapper  would  say 
to  himself.  "Dave  knows  very  well  I'm  not,  and  it's 
awfully  mean  of  him  to  call  me  such  names." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the  driver  did  know  it 
very  well  indeed,  but  he  had  hoped  to  win  money  from 
Turn  Hogan  through  Dannie's  prowess,  and  the  boy's  per- 
sistent refusal  to  fight  nettled  him  sorely. 

It  was  therefore  an  unspeakable  relief  to  the  latter 
when  the  overman,  pleased  with  the  fidelity  and  prompt- 
ness he  showed  as  trapper,  promoted  him  to  the  driver's 
box,  giving  him  a  route  away  over  in  another  part  of  the 
mine  from  that  in  which  he  had  been  working.  He  thus 
got  out  of  reach  of  Dave's  ridicule,  and  could  perform  his 
day's  duties  in  comparative  peace. 

He  now,  in  his  turn,  had  a  trapper  to  lord  it  over,  and 
was  able,  if  he  chose,  to  take  satisfaction  out  of  him  for 
the  insults  and  indignities  he  had  had  to  bear  himself. 
But  that  was  not  the  way  Dannie  looked  at  the  matter. 
Poor  little  Jud  Farris's  experience  in  the  mine  had  been 
a  very  trying  one.  Naturally  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
the  drivers  soon  discovered  his  failing,  and  took  pleasure 
in  frightening  him  half  out  of  his  wits.  A  favorite  trick 
was  to  blow  out  their  lamps,  rub  their  hands  with  matches 
until  the  phosphorus  caused  them  to  shine  with  a  ghostly 
glimmer,  and  then  make  the  hair  of  the  terrified  trapper 
stand  on  end  by  bearing  down  silently  upon  him,  holding 
their  hands  before  their  faces.  When  thus  frightened, 
Jud  never  failed  to  dive  under  his  seat  without  delay,  and 
to  remain  there  until  his  tormenters  had  passed  out  of 
sight. 

Instead  of  continuing  these  tricks,  Dannie  took  little 
Jud,  who  was  only  ten  years  old,  under  his  protection, 
and  would  not  allow  any  one  to  tease  him  if  he  could 
prevent  it;  so  the  youngster's  lot  was  greatly  lightened, 
and  he  got  to  look  up  to  Dannie  and  to  love  him  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  heart. 

One  memorable  Saturday,  in  the  month  of  February, 
everything  had  been  running  as  smoothly  as  usual  in  the 
mine,  and  the  pit  boys  were  in  high  spirits  because  of  the 
nearness  of  their  weekly  holiday.  Little  Jud  was  at  his 
door,  and  Dannie  Robertson,  having  hitched  up  to  a 
long  rake  of  "empties,"  was  driving  gayly  along  inside, 
his  mind  full  of  pleasant  thoughts  of  the  morrow,  for 
Sunday  was  the  happiest  day  in  the  week  to  him,  when 
suddenly,  without  the  slightest  warning,  a  whirlwind  of 
dust  struck  him  full  in  the  face  with  such  fearful  force  as 
to  hurl  him  almost  senseless  to  the  ground, his  head  getting 
a  deep  gash  at  the  back  where  it  struck  the  iron  rail. 

The  next  instant  an  awful  wave  of  devouring  flame 
swept  over  the  prostrate  boy,  accompanied  by  a  roaring 
as  of  the  loudest  thunder.  So  terrible  was  the  violence 
of  the  explosion  that  it  lifted  Dannie  from  the  floor  of  the 
level  and  reversed  his  position,  turning  his  head  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  instead  of  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  explosion  had  come. 

For  some  seconds  he  lay  motionless.  Then  he  stag- 
gered to  his  feet  and  started  for  the  pit  bottom.  The  heat 
was  intense,  and  the  air  choking  with  foul  vapor.  The 
deadly  foe  of  the  miner,  the  fatal  after-damp,  would  soon 
be  upon  him.  His  piteous  cries  for  help  brought  no  re- 
sponse save  the  roar  and  crash  of  the  falling  roof  and 
timbers. 

Leaning  for  a  moment  against  the  side  of  the  level  he 
found  it  yielding,  and  sprang  away  just  in  time  to  save 
himself  from  being  overwhelmed. 

Then  a  fresh  horror  revealed  itself.     His  clothes  were 
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on  fire!  Saturated  as  they  were  with  oil  from  his  lamp 
and  from  the  oil-boxes  of  the  coal  tubs,  the  fierce  flame 
had  ignited  them,  and  they  were  burning  in  many  places. 
In  frenzied  haste  he  tore  off  his  coat  and  vest,  burning 
his  hands  badly,  but  ridding  himself  of  danger  from  that 
source.  Then  he  plunged  on  again  in  the  appalling 
darkness,  groping  his  way  with  his  blistered  hands. 

And  now  there  fell  upon  his  ears,  piercing  the  unfath- 
omable gloom,  a  pitiful  cry  of  "Little  Jud  !  Help !  Help ! 
Save  Little  Jud."  Badly  burned,  almost  blinded,  and 
bleeding  as  he  was.  the  instinct  of  rescue  rose  uppermost 
in  the  heart  of  Dannie  Robertson  notwithstanding,  and 
finding  the  hopelessly  bewildered  little  trapper  near  the 
shattered  fragments  of  his  door,  just  about  to  rush  off  in 
the  wrong  direction,  he  seized  his  hand  and  hurried  him 
along  towards  the  shaft. 

It  was  a  frightful  journey  for  two  boys  to  make.  Huge 
bowlders  and  lumps  of  coal,  sometimes  piled  up  almost 
to  the  roof,  obstructed  their  way,  so  that  they  had  to 
crawl  upon  all -fours.  Great  masses  of  timber  were 
tangled  in  wild  confusion.  Several  men  passed  them 
shouting  for  help,  but  in  the  darkness  and  excitement 
the  boys  were  not  noticed. 

Then  while  the  shaft  was  still  a  good  distance  off  poor 
little  Jud  completely  collapsed. 

"I  can't  take  another  step,"  he  whimpered,  as  he  sunk 
down  exhausted.  "But  oh,  Dannie,  you  won't  leave  me. 
will  you?" 

Tortured  by  his  terrible  burns,  ditey  from  the  blow  at 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  weak  from  loss  of  blood  and 
the  fierce  struggle  to  escape  the  danger  that  threatened 
on  every  side,  it  seemed  as  though  Dannie  might  scarce 
save  himself,  and  that  to  try  to  help  Jud  would  be  sim- 
ply to  court  death. 

Yet  the  heroic  lad  did  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  in 
responding  to  the  little  trapper's  appeal.  Stooping  down 
he  picked  him  up,  lifted  him  on  to  his  shoulders,  and 
thus  burdened  staggered  on  again  with  many  a  slip  and 
stumble  and  frequent  halts  for  rest,  until  he  too  could 
go  no  further,  and  with  a  pitiful  groan  of  despair  he 
dropped  upon  the  dripping  floor. 


"I'm  clean  done 
out."  he  said,  faintly, 
to  Jud.  "You  go  0^1 
if  you're  rested.  May- 
be you'll  find  some  of 
the  men,  and  they'll 
come  back  for  me." 

But  now  it  was  Jud's 
turn  to  stand    by   his 
,  friend. 

"  Indeed  I  won't 
leave  you,"  he  re- 
plied, with  spirit.  "I'll 
just  stay  here  until 
you  can  start  again." 

For  some  moments 
the  boys  sat  in  silence, 
little  Jud  holding  fast 
to  Dannie's  hand. 
The  roaring  and  crash- 
ing had  abated  some- 
what, and  the  air  was 
not  so  dreadfully  op- 
pressive,but  who  could 
tell  when  there  might 
be  another  explosion 
that  would  overwhelm 
them  in  hopeless  ruin? 
Suddenly  Dannie 
started  up  and  point- 
ing along  the  level, 
cried  out: 

"  There  are  lights,  Jud.  See,  they're  coming  towards 
us.  They're  looking  for  us."  • 

Sure  enough,  breaking  through  the  awful  gloom  like 
twinkling  stars  of  yellow  light  the  lamps  of  the  relief 
party  came  into  sight,  and  steadily  drew  near.  Both 
boys  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  shouted  for  joy.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  party  answered  back,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  Dannie  and  Jud  were  among  them  answering  the 
eager  questions  poured  upon  them. 

As  quickly  as  possible  they  were  carried  to  the  shaft 
and  sent  up  to  the  surface.  Not  until  then  was  the  ex- 
tent of  Dannie's  injuries  discovered.  His  face,  his  hands, 
his  head,  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body  were  cruelly 
burned,  and  he  was  suffering  intense  agony.  Covering 
him  with  a  coat,  they  hurried  him  to  his  home  in  a  sleigh, 
and  for  three  months  thereafter  he  never  left  his  bed. 
Excruciating  as  his  sufferings  were,  he  bore  them  with 
wonderful  fortitude  and  great  patience.  One  of  his 
most  frequent  visitors  was  Dave  Norris.  Jud  had  spread 
abroad  the  story  of  his  rescue,  and  Dannie  was  the  hero 
of  Springhill. 

"I'm  right  sorry  for  being  so  mean,"  said  Dave,  hum- 
bly, the  first  time  he  saw  Dannie.  "If  somebody  'ud 
give  me  a  good  kicking  for  calling  you  names  it  'ud  just 
serve  me  right." 

At  last  Dannie  got  out  into  the  sunshine  again,  but 
oh  !  how  changed  from  the  sturdy,  red-cheeked,  curly- 
haired  lad  he  was  before  the  explosion!  Shocking  scars 
disfigured  his  face,  scanty  patches  of  hair  took  the  place 
of  his  curls,  and  his  body  was  thin  and  weak. 

The  fame  of  his  exploit,  however,  went  abroad,  and  a 
subscription  was  raised  among  the  school-children  of  the 
county  for  the  procuring  of  a  fine  gold  medal,  duly  in- 
scribed, which  was  presented  to  him  together  with  a  well- 
filled  purse. 

Neither  he  nor  little  Jud  ever  entered  the  mine  again. 
He  was  appointed  to  check  the  coal  deliveries  at  the  sur- 
face, and  Jud  went  back  to  school.  They  are  greater 
friends  than  ever  now,  and  often  talk  over  the  terrible 
experience  they  shared  together  in  the  Springhill  Mine 
explosion. 
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OLD    BARKER'S    CONVERSION. 


BRISTOW  was  such  a  small'  place  that  there  was 
only  one  carpenter  in  all  the  village,  and  he  was 
known  as  "Old  Barker."  The  boys  used  to  say  that 
Barker  was  a  very  good  name  for  him  because  he  was  so 
cross  and  grumpy.  There  was  a  time  whenever  the  boys 
passed  the  door  of  his  little  shop,  and  saw  the  sign  above 
it,  "James  Barker,  Carpenter  and  Jobber/'  that  they 
would  go  "bow-bow,"  seeking  to  imitate  the  bark  of  a 
dog.  And  when  the  old  carpenter  heard  this  his  temper 
was  not  improved,  you  may  be  sure;  but  all  this  was  some 
time  ago. 

James  Barker  was  a  widower  who  lived  with  his  little 
daughter  Alice,  a  girl  of  ten.  People  said  that  he  loved 
her  dearly,  and  was  as  kind  to  her  as  he  knew  how  to  be, 
but  these  statements  were  received  with  doubt.  Some 
folks  who  were  among  the  doubters  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  was  too  grumpy  to  be  kind  even  to  himself.  Lit- 
tle Alice  was  not  a  pretty  child  nor  a  bright  one,  and  she 


had  a  very  hard  time  of  it  at  school  with  her  lessons. 
Perhaps  if  she  had  possessed  one  good  friend  she  might 
have  done  better,  but  her  schoolmates  kept  away  from 
her,  for  no  other  reason,  as  far  as  I  could  ever  learn, 
than  that  her  father  had  such  an  unpleasant  reputation 
for  incivility.  The  other  children  doubtless  thought  that 
Alice  inherited  her  father's  manner,  and  as  she  made  no 
advances,  she  was  left  solely  to  herself.  It  was  a  very 
lonely  life  for  that  poor  little  girl,  who  had  to  study  so 
hard  to  learn  the  simplest  lessons,  and  did  uot  have  a 
single  confidant  to  sympathize  with  her  in  her  many 
trials. 

I  said  that  this  was  some  time  ago,  but  really  it  wasn't 
more  than  three  years,  and  to-day  Alice  is  in  the  senior 
class  in  the  school,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
girls.  The  change  came  about  in  a  very  curious  way, 
and  though  sad  at  the  time,  good  results  were  born  of  the 
accident. 
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It  happened  one  day  lliat  Alice  hail  Failed  miscrabl y 
ia  her  lessons,  and  the  teacher  had  -cohled  her  sharply 
for  her  ignorance.  Tlic  lesion  was  not  .1  dillicult  one, 
but  Alice  found  it  impossible  to  master  it.  The  tears  Unit 
Ihe  teacher's  sharp  words  had  called  forth  still  dimmed 
her  eyes  as  she  walked  home,  and  she  did  not,  notice  the 
doctor  driving  down  the  street.  The  doctor  saw  the.  lit- 
tle figure  crossing  the  mad.  and  cried  out,  but  Alice  ill 
her  hurry  tripped  and  fell,  and  both  wheels  passed  over 
the  little  ankles. 

Luckily  it  was  the  doctor  himself,  if  there  was  any 
luck  about  it.,  and  he  quickly  attended  to  the  sufferer. 
She  was  very  patient  about  it,,  and  when  the  doctor  car- 
ried her  into  her  father's  shop,  and  "Old  Barker,"  grim 
and  severe  as  ever,  met  them  at,  the  door,  the  little  girl 
smiled  and  nodded  to  the  old  man.  After  making  her 
comfortable,  the  doctor  drove  to  several  of  his  patients, 
who  didn't  happen  to  be  sick  at  the  time,  and  told  them 
all  about  the  accident.  The  doctor  blamed  himself  for  it, 
and  wanted  to  do  what  he  could  to  help  the  poor  child, 
but  it  really  wasn't  his  fault;  it  was  all  due  to  the  forgot- 
ten lesson,  and  the  tears  which  ensued. 

As  soon  as  the  accident  became  known  everybody  was 
filled  with  pity.  The  older  people  set  about  making  jel- 
lies and  custards,  and  the  children  offered  to  carry  the 
delicacies  that  their  parents  made  and  call  upon  Alice. 
They  all  seemed  to  think  it  must  lie  very  hard  for  her  to 
be  laid  up  with  only  her  gruff,  cross  father  as  nurse,  for 
they  could  not  picture  him  in  any  pleasant  light. 

When  the  children  first  went  to  the  little  carpenter 
shop  they  entered  with  a  timid  manner,  and  though  "Old 
Barker"  was  as  gruff  as  ever,  and  perhaps  a  little  gloom- 
ier in  manner,  he  did  not  say  anything  to  frighten  them 
away. 

As  for  Alice,  she  was  simply  delighted  to  see  her  school- 
mates, and  though  decidedly  shy,  made  them  feel  that 
they  had  misjudged  the  little  girl.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  week  the  room  in  the  rear  of  the  shop  was  filled  each 
afternoon  with  half  a  dozen  girls  chattering  away  as 
only  school-girls  can  chatter. 

Mr.  Barker  lost  his  aspect  of  gloom  and  was  actually 
known  to  smile  at  the  visitors,  until  people  said  that 
they,  too,  had  been  mistaken  in  the  old  man. 

Under  the  doctor's  care  and  the  kindness  of  everybody 
Alice  improved  wonderfully,  and  by  the  time  she  was 
able  to  sit  up  she  counted  more  friends  among  her  school- 
mates than  she  had  ever  dreamed  of.  In  confidence 
Alice  told  the  good  doctor  that  she  thought  the  accident 
was  a  mighty  lucky  thing,  and  in  his  heart  the  doctor 
agreed  with  her.  After  leaving  his  patient  he  would 
stop  to  chat  with  the  carpenter  at  his  bench,  and  alto- 
gether things  went,  well.  No  boy  dared  to  "bow-wow" 
at  the  sign  any  more,  and  the  little  girls  would  actually 
walk  down  the  street  with  "Old  Barker,"  who  proved 
very  agreeable. 

But  it  was  Mr.  Barker's  lirst  kindness  that  made  every- 
thing right.  Little  May  Wright,  who  had  become  a 
great  friend  of  Alice's,  broke  her  hoop  one  day.  It  roll- 
ed into  the  street  and  under  l,he  wheels  of  a  wagon,  and 
was  smashed  in  two  places.  Her  brother  Bob,  who  ac- 
companied her,  made  a  startling  suggestion: 

"Why  don't  you  take  it  to  Alice's  father?"  he  said. 
"He'll  mend  it." 

May  stood  aghast  at  the  proposition. 

'•  Come  along,"  said  Bob,  bravely;  "I'll  go  with  you." 
So,  hand  in  hand,  carrying  the  broken  hoop,  they  entered 
the  carpenter  shop. 

Mr.  Barker  looked  up  and  saw  them. 

"Hello!"  he  said.  "What  have  we  here?"  and  he 
took  the  broken  hoop. 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me!"  he  mused.  "  IIo\v  was  it  smash- 
ed {  I'm  afraid  that  —  well,  never  mind.  How  was  it 
broken?" 


'  I 'iease.  sir,  it  was  run  over."  whispered  May. 

The  old  man  seemed  to  choke  down  a  sob.  "Run 
over?"  lie  repeated.  "Well.  well.  Kim  in  to  Alice,"  he 
continued  after  a  moment.  "  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do." 

May  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and  as  the  two  girls  sat 
talking,  Bob  having  run  out  to  spread  the  news  of  Mr. 
Barker's  first  kindness,  the  carpenter  came  in,  bringing  a 
lira  nil-new  hoop  which  he.  had  made. 

"The  old  one  wasn't  any  good,"  he  said,  in  an  apolo- 
getic tone,  turning  away,  and  May  and  Alice  laughed 
over  the  new  hoop  together. 

That  was  the  end  of  "Old  Barker"  —  everybody  heard 
of  his  kindness  and  admired  him  the  more,  and  to-day  in 
the  village  of  Bristow  there  are  no  more  popular  people 
than  Mr.  James  Barker  and  his  daughter  Alice.  The 
older  people  say  it  was  because  of  the  accident  to  Alice; 
but  the  young  ones  hold  that  things  would  never  have 
been  as  they  are  had  it  not  been  for  the  accident  to  the 
hoop — it  was  that  which  settled  everything  pleasantly. 


STRANGE   COMPANIONSHIPS. 

rriHE  opening  of  a  crocodile's  jaws  is  a  performance  that 
J_  strikes  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  bravest;  yet  there  is  ii 
tiny  Nile  bird,  the  "sic-sac  plover,"  that,  goes  directly  into  tlie 
living  cavern,  and  finds  a  very  good  meal  there.  As  the  croco- 
dile lives  chiefly  in  the  river,  it  has  tlie  inside  of  its  month  con- 
stantly covered  with  leeches.  Hence  it  happens  that,  while  all 
other  birds  and  beasts  avoid  it,  with  tlie  trochilus  it  lives  at 
peace-,  since  it  owes  so  much  to  that  bird  :  for  the  crocodile, 
when  it  leaves  the  \\ater  and  conies  out  upon  the  land,  is  in  the 
habit  of  lying  with  its  mouth  wide  open,  facing  the  western 
breeze.  At  such  times  the  trochilns  goes  into  its  month  and 
devours  the  leeches.  This  benefits  the  crocodile,  who  is  pleased, 
and  takes  care  not  to  hurt  the  trochilns. 

In  spite  of  his  forbidding  appearance,  "  the  autocrat  of  all  the 
rushes,"  as  some  one  has  called  him,  has  another  crony  in  tlie 
shape  of  a  monitor  lizard,  that  hovers  aliotit  him  when  he  is  dis- 
porting himself  among  the  reeds,  and  keeps  a  constant  lookout 
for  danger.  When  the  crocodile  sees  his  small  attendant,  run- 
ning before  him  and  plunging  into  the  water,  he  knows  thai  In 
must  plunge  too,  and  he  never  fails  to  obey  these  directions. 
Perhaps  because  of  this  kind  service  his  unwieldy  patron  feels  a 
delicacy  about  sa\ing  anything  when  the  lizard  eats  his  eggs 
and  young  ones,  which  the  small  creature  will  do  whenever  it 
gets  the  chance.  lint,  all  the  same,  it  is  devoted  to  its  gigantic 
charge. 

Tin'  rhinoceros  birds  are  quite  famous,  and  they  pay  equal  at- 
tention to  that  other  thick-skinned  creature — the  hippopota- 
mus. They  also  warn  their  friends  of  approaching  danger,  and 
the}-  keep  them  clean  by  devouring  the  ticks  and  other  objec- 
tionable insects  that  burrow  in  the  folds  of  their  thick  skins. 
The  peculiar  warning  cry  of  these  little  birds,  as  they  lly  in  front 
of  the  huge  animals,  is  a  sure  sign  of  approaching  danger. 

Cows  and  pigs  do  not  usually  become  cronies,  but  a  certain 
cow  and  pig  in  our  own  country  had  the  use  of  the  same  pas- 
t  inc.  and  struck  up  a  warm  friendship.  Their  owner  I'miiid  that, 
the  cow  was  milked  by  some  unknown  person,  and  resolved  to 
watch  for  the  thief.  He  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  his  o\\n 
pig  enjoying  the  milk  with  satisfied  grunts,  while  the  cow  was 
equally  pleased  as  the  proper  milking  was  left  until  a  later  hour 
than  she  liked. 

Many  creatures  living  under  the  sea  have  their  particular 
chums  and  followers.  The  pilot-fish  and  the  shark  are  ne\cr 
far  apart;  and  another  fish,  the  remora.  literally  attaches  itself 
to  the.  fierce  sea-tiger  that  it  may  be  towed  along  without  the 
trouble  of  swimming. 

Tiny  crabs  are  often  found  in  oysters,  and  a  large  species  of 
bivaUe  that  lives  in  deep  water  always  has  two  very  small  ones 
living  in  the  same  shell  with  him.  He  does  not  keep  them  for 
food,  but  apparently  for  the  pleasure  of  their  society.  Even  the 
hermit-crab,  which  ought  to  be  quite  alone,  lias  its  annelid,  a 
very  humble  companion  indeed,  which  keeps  beside  it  and  cats 
whatever  the  crab  does  not  care  for.  Another  species  of  hermit 
or  soldier  crab  goes  about  decorated  with  a  gay  sea-anemone 
that  has  established  itself  on  its  shell,  and  with  which  it  ap- 
pears highly  pleased.  The  choicest  parts  of  its  fishing  are  given 
to  the  anemone,  and  several  times  a  day  the  crab  offers  it  food 
for  fear  of  its  going  hungry. 
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A  11  umber  of  other  insects  live  in  ants'  nests,  ami  a  nat  nr:ili.st 
.say.s  tliat  these  busy  little  creatures  possess  a  much  j;reaicr  va- 
riety of  domestic  animals  than  we  do  onrseUes.  'J'here  arc  many 
species  of  beetles  among  them;  but  the  ants  do  not  admit  everj 
iusect  that  wishes  to  conic,  and  all  interlopers  are  promptly 
killed.  The  insects  thus  provided  with  a  home  arc  supposed  to 
be  helpful  in  "clearing  up,"  or  to  act  as  sca\  e:  i;ers.  Some  of 
I  hem.  too,  furnish  food  for  the  ants  in  a  tin  id  which  they  secrete; 
but  a  little  blind  beetle  seems  to  be  nourished  for  his  "win- 
ning' ways'1  alone,  as  he  cannot  even  feed  himself.  The  hospi- 
table uuts  take  this  upon  themselves,  and  feed  him  as  often  as 
he  requires  it. 


PKOFESSOK  VON  WACHS'S  WONDERFUL  BOY. 

BY    WILLIAM    DRYSDALE. 

I.— THE   BOY  IS   BORN. 

f"T^HE  Emperor  of  Germany  stood   motionless   in  one 

A.     corner  of  the  room,  looking  haughtily  at  Princess 

Mary   of   Teck,  who  sat   in   a  gilt  chair  in  the   opposite 

corner  with  a  photograph  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  her  hand. 

It  was  a  large  room  in  a  New  York  city  street,  and 
near  one  of  its  rear  windows  Professor  von  Wachs  had 
been  trying  for  three  days  to  improve  the  expression  of 
John  L.  Sullivan,  who  leaned  against  a  work-bench  look- 
ing as  though  he  had  lost  his  last  friend. 

Professor  von  Wachs  does  not  often  take  as  much 
time  as  this  to  perfect  a  face,  for  he  is  one  of  the  most 
skilful  makers  of  wax  figures  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try, and  his  imitations  of  famous  people  are  to  be  seen  in 
all  the  great  museums  of  the  world.  The  Emperor 
William  and  the  Princess  Mary  were  ready  for  exhibi- 
tion, and  John  L.  Sullivan  should  have  been  finished 
nearly  a  week  before;  but  there  was  something  on  the 
professor's  mind,  and  he  worked  mechanically,  thinking 
all  the  time  of  something  else.  Suddenly  he  straightened 
himself  up  with  an  exclamation  that  startled  Professor 
Smyrk  and  Professor  Spring,  his  two  fellow-workmen. 

"I  have  it!"  he  cried,  holding  a  crisp  new  ten-dollar 
note  between  his  eyes  and  the  light. 

"  You  will  not  have  it  long,''  said  Professor  Smyrk, 
'•  unless  you  change  your  habits." 

"  Do  you  see  the  tiny  silken  threads  running  all 
through  this  paper?"  Professor  von  Wachs  cried,  paying 
110  attention  to  the  hint  at  his  extravagance.  "There  is 
an  idea.  I  have  it  at  last,  after  looking  for  it  for  years. 
There  is  fame  in  that  idea,  and  fortune.  Now  I  shall 
make  a  man,  almost  a  real  man,  to  talk,  walk,  breathe, 
perhaps  even  to  eat  and  drink.  It  shall  be  the  king  of 
all  figures,  and  astonish  the  world.  In  time  it  may  even 
take  on  real  life,  for  electricity  I  believe  to  be  the  basis  of 
all  life,  and  I  shall  give  it  plenty  of  electricity.  I  may 
solve  the  problem  of  the  ages." 

Professor  Smyrk  and  Professor  Spring  looked  at  each 
other  and  smiled.  It  was  nothing  new  to  them  to  hear 
Professor  von  Wachs  talk  about  making  a  figure  that 
should  be  almost  if  not  quite  human.  It  was  his  hobby, 
and  it  had  taken  such  possession  of  him  that  he  was 
known  among  his  associates  as  "the  cracked  professor." 
He  had  made  a  great  many  such  experiments,  but  none  of 
them  had  satisfied  him. 

"What  have  the  silk  threads  to  do  with  your  king  of 
figures?"  Professor  Smyrk  asked. 

"Everything!"  Professor  von  Wachs  answered.  "It 
is  the  principle.  My  figure  shall  be  full  of  thread- 
like wires  as  this  paper  is  full  of  silk  threads,  to  conduct 
the  electricity  to  every  part  of  it.  It  shall  be  made  of 
soft  rubber,  to  l>e  strong  and  flexible.  It  shall  have 
a  phonograph  inside  to  make  it  talk.  It  shall  have 
springs  to  make  it  walk,  and  other  springs  to  expand  its 
chest,  or  perhaps  a  bellows,  so  that  it  may  really  breathe. 
Who  knows  but  the  electricity  may  develop  real  life?  I 
shall  make  it  a  boy,  to  give  it  room  to  grow." 

The  other  professors  only  laughed,  and  advised  Von 


Wachs  to  save  his  money.  But  next  morning  they  saw 
that  he  was  in  deeper  earnest  than  ever,  for  John  L.  Sul- 
livan was  thrown  carelessly  aside,  and  work  was  begun 
already  upon  the  wonderful  mechanical  boy. 

There  was  nothing  at  first  that  looked  like  a  human 
being,  for  the  boy  was  made  in  sections,  and,  as  Professor 
Smyrk  said,  "inside  first."  Professor  von  Wachs  spent 
days  in  experimenting  with  a  soft  whitish  stuff  that  he 
said  was  to  be  the  brain. 

"  The  brain  is  the  seat  of  all  motion  and  intelligence," 
he  explained,  "and  my  boy  is  to  have  a  large  brain.  It 
is  the  best  conductor  of  electricity  1  can  find,  but  I  shall 
not  tell  you  what  it  is  made  of.  When  I  send  a  current 
into  the  brain,  the  electricity  will  go  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  just  as  in  a  human  being." 

Of  course  the  other  professors  advised  Yon  Wachs  to 
put  some  of  the  patent  brain  into  his  own  head  if  it  turned 
out  well ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  their  frequent  jokes,  and 
went  on  with  his  work.  After  the  brain  was  completed,  he  set 
up  a  nervous  system.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy 
was  necessary  in  his  business,  and  he  knew  how  to  set  to 
work.  A  large  flexible  wire  represented  the  spinal  col- 
umn, and  somewhat  smaller  wires  branched  off  for  the 
arms  and  legs,  fingers  and  toes.  When  the  soft  rubber, 
kneaded  full  of  hairlike  wires,  was  moulded  around  these 
centres,  he  had  as  complete  an  imitation  of  the  nervous 
system  as  he  could  make. 

The  head  was  his  masterpiece,  for  his  whole  soul  was 
full  of  the  work,  and  he  spared  no  thought  or  labor  upon 
it.  It  had  not  merely  a  moulded  face,  like  the  other  fig- 
ures he  had  made,  but  all  the  interior  works  of  a  real 
head  as  nearly  as  the  professor  could  imitate  them. 
There  was  a  movable  tongue,  that  showed  between  two 
rows  of  pearly  teeth.  There  were  tympanums  to  the 
ears,  and  a  palate,  and  eyelids  that  could  open  and  shut, 
and  eyes  that  moved,  and  beautiful  pink  ears,  and  curly 
brown  hair.  And  the  face  was  so  handsome  that  even 
the  other  professors  admitted  that  they  had  never  seen 
anything  like  it.  It  was  the  face  of  a  beautiful  boy  of 
about  sixteen,  perfect  in  form  and  color. 

"  It's  such  a  natural  boy,"  said  Professor  Smyrk,  when 
it  was  nearly  completed,  "  that  Yon  has  to  wrap  it  up  at 
night  to  keep  it  from  catching  cold." 

"Well,  I  must  give  him  the  credit,"  said  Professor 
Spring,  "of  making  the  best  face  I  have  ever  seen.  There 
are  as  good  features  perhaps  in  other  moulded  faces,  but 
this  one  has  expression.  It  looks  as  though  it  knew 
something.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  it  speak." 

"It  shall  speak,"  Professor  von  Wachs  replied  to  all 
suchremarks.  "  What  do  I  care  for  its  beauty?  Bah  !  Any 
of  you  can  make  a  pretty  face.  But  this  boy  has  brains. 
He  shall  not  only  speak,  he  shall  think.  Just  wait." 

The  other  professors  watched  Yon  Wachs  with  some 
anxiety,  for  his  hobby  was  taking  stronger  possession  of 
him  every  day.  Week  after  week  passed,  and  he  worked 
at  nothing  but  his  boy,  made  no  money,  and  had  to  bor- 
row from  his  associates  to  pay  his  bills. 

The  boy  was  so  lifelike,  sitting  in  his  arm-chair  with 
one  hand  resting  on  his  knee  and  the  other  thumb  caught 
in  the  armhole  of  his  vest,  that  visitors  often  mistook  him 
for  a  real  person.  Fortunately  the  visitors  were  all  men 
who  called  on  business;  for  if  any  impressionable  young 
lady  had  seen  him,  she  might  easily  have  fallen  in  love 
with  his  intellectual  face,  his  rosy  cheeks,  and  his  curly 
brown  hair.  He  was  so  astonishingly  like  a  real  boy, 
and  looked  so  feelingly  out  of  his  soft  hazel  eyes,  that  the 
other  professors  called  him  Von  Wachs's  eldest  son,  and 
nicknamed  him  Charley  Ross. 

"  Good-morning,  Charley,"  they  invariably  said  to  him 
when  they  entered  in  the  morning.  "  How  are  you,  Von  ; 
How's  the  kid  to-day?" 

One  morning,  after  months  of  labor,  Professor  von 
Wachs  replied  to  this  salutation  : 
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••  lie  is  finished.  ;ni(l  he  has  i •<•  sense  alreadj  than  a 

greal  man)  people  I  know  Ee  is  mechanically  as  per 
feet  as  IK- can  he  made.  Now,  there  is  nothing  left  but 
for  the  electricity  to  put  the  real  viia  I  principle  into  him, 

and   thai   will  COIlie  ill  lime.       Yon   shall  see  hm\  smart   he 

is.     ]»,,  you  see  this  hlack   nihher  tablet,  no  bigger  than 

my  band,  covered    with    eleelric    push    hnllons.  ami    con 

uected  with  this  pliant  wire!  Verj  well.  I  put  this 
tablet  in  my  pocket,  and  my  hand  heside  it.  I  know 
every  one  of  those  hullons  like  the  ke\s  of  a  piano.  1 
touch  out-  of  them,  and  Charley  winks;  another,  and  he 
raises  an  arm:  another,  and  he  speaks  for  the  phono- 
graph is  in  his  chest.  Still  another,  and  he  stands  up. 
Others,  and  he  walks,  sits  down,  opens  his  month,  or 
does  almost  anything  1  tell  him.  Now  watch  him.'' 

Tn"i-e  certainly  was  something  startling  in  the  lifelike 
lignre  sitting  there,  though  they  all  knew  it  was  nothing 
hut  rubber  and  wires.  It  was  dressed  in  a  stylish  suit  of 
boy's  clothes  and  patent-leather  shoes,  and  carried  Von 
Wachs's  watch  in  his  pocket,  and  his  chain  across  its  vest. 
The  professor  attached  the  wire  to  a  strong  battery  that 
stood  under  his  work-bench,  put  the  rubber  tablet  and 
one  hand  in  his  pantaloon  pocket,  and  stepped  to  Charley 
Loss's  side. 

"  \ow,  Charley,"  said  he,  as  kindly  as  though  he  were 
talking  to  his  favorite  son.  "  I  want  you  to  show  these 
gentlemen  what  you  can  do.  Let  them  see  you  wink." 

Charley  winked  with  both  eyes,  as  naturally  as  any 
boy  in  the  world,  of  course  it  was  because  Von  Wachs 
pressed  the  proper  button  in  the  tablet,  and  so  set  the 
electrical  current  in  motion. 

"It's  very  warm  in  here.  Better  wipe  your  face, 
hadn't  you?" 

Charley  deliberately  raised  his  right  hand  from  his 
knee,  took  a  handkerchief  from  his  coat  pocket,  wiped 
his  face,  replaced  the  handkerchief,  and  put  his  hand 
back  on  his  knees. 

"  How  do  you  feel  this  morning,  Charley  i"  he  asked. 

"All  right,"  Charley  replied,  moving  his  lips,  and 
speaking  in  a  voice  that  sounded  wonderfully  like  Von 
Wachs's. 

"Do  you  think  you  could  kick  your  right  leg  for  us, 
Charley?" 

"Sure!"  Charley  replied;  and  out  went  his  right  toe, 
as  though  he  were  kicking  a  football. 

"  Now  the  other  leg." 

Charley  kicked  out  his  left  foot  so  suddenly  that  he 
caught  Professor  Smyrk  on  the  shin,  and  made  him 
spring  back. 

"Stand  up  and  sing  the  gentlemen  a  song,"  Yon 
Wachs  told  him. 

Charley  immediately  stood  up,  sang  a  few  snatches 
from  a  German  air  that  Von  Wachs  had  sung  into  the 
phonograph,  and  sat  down  again. 

"Well,  that's  wonderful!"  Smyrk  and  Spring  exclaim- 
ed in  chorus. 

"  You  have  a  fortune  in  that  iigure,  Von,"  said  Smyrk. 
"  There's  never  been  anything  to  equal  it." 

"But  you  have  not  seen  half,"  Von  Wachs  answered. 
"  Any  of  you  can  make  a  figure  that  will  move,  and  put 
a  phonograph  inside  it  to  talk;  but^3harley  can  do  more 
than  that.  I  want  you  to  see  him  change  his  expression. 
Charley,  stand  up.  Now  look  at  his  face,  please.  Char- 
ley, you're  a  humbug.'' 

Instantly  Charley's  brows  contracted,  his  forehead 
wrinkled,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  went  down,  his  eyes 
winked  a  hundred  and  h'fty  winks  a  minute,  and  he 
showed  every  facial  sign  of  extreme  anger. 

"What's  that,  sir?"  the  figure  said,  raising  an  arm 
threateningly. 

"Oh,  I  was  only  joking  with  you,  Charley,"  said  Von 
Wachs.  "You're  not  a  humbug  at  all.  I  beg  your 
pardon." 


The  angry  look  left  Charley's  face  like  magic,  his  fore- 
head became  smooth,  and  his  mouth  settled  into  a  plea- 
sant smile. 

"Upon  my  word,  that  is  almost  beyond  belief,"  said 
Smyrk.  You're  a  rich  man  with  that  Iigure. Von,  and 
you  deserve  to  be. 

"It  is  more  than  a  Iigure,"  Von  Wachs  answered. 
"Al  leasl  1  intend  that  il  shall  be.  J  have  taught  it  to 
talk  and  walk,  and  I  intend  to  teach  it  to  think." 

"Oh,  bother  that  cra/\  notion,"  said  Smyrk.  "You 
have  the  greatest  mechanical  Iigure  in  the  world,  and 
that's  enough,  lint  how  do  you  make  him  always  say 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time?" 

"That  is  very  easy."  Von  Wachs  replied.  "I  knew 
what  I  was  going  to  say  to  him  this  morning,  so  the  an- 
swers were  prepared  to  come  at  the  proper  places.  There 
are  other  sets  of  answers  for  other  occasions,  and  by 
touching  a  button  I  can  bring  the  phonograph  cylinder 
around  to  any  set  of  answers  desired.  Let  me  show  yon. 
Suppose  Charley  is  on  exhibition,  and  a  group  of  unman- 
nerly boys  are  standing  in  front  of  him  teasing  him. 
We  will  imagine  that  I  am  the  boys,  and  that  1  say  to 
him.  'Johnny,  are  you  tied  down  to  that  chair?"' 

"Pass  <>n!"  Charley  instantly  exclaimed.  "Do  not 
trouble  me  with  such  talk." 

"Now  the  boys,"  Von  Wachs  continued,  "go  on  teas- 
ing him,  and  ask  him  whether  his  mother  knows  he's  out." 

"Go  011  about  your  business."  Charley  answered. 
"  You  fatigue  me." 

"Of  course,"  Von  Wachs  went  on,  "this  will  only 
make  the  boys  worse,  and  they  say  something  more  to 
him.  Now  see  the  expression  of  rage  on  Charley's  face, 
see  his  fists  double  up.  and  hear  what  he  says." 

"I've  had  enough  of  this,"  Charley  fairly  shouted. 
' '  Now  will  you  get  out  of  here,  or  must  I  throw  you  out?" 

Hot  1 1  the  big  gray -haired  professors  clapped  their  hands, 
and  were  almost  ready  to  jump  at  this  exhibition  of  Char- 
ley's powers. 

"You  see,"  said  Von  Wachs,  glowing  with  pride  at 
his  favorite  child's  performance,  "this  is  only  one  thing 
out  of  a  thousand  that  he  can  be  made  to  say  and  do.  1 
intend  to  have  one  of  Dr.  Talmage's  sermons  on  a  phono- 
graph cylinder,  and  let  Charley  preach  it.  He  shall  de- 
liver one  of  Chauncey  Depew's  after-dinner  speeches. 
He  shall  sing  like  Patti  and  play  like  Pachmann.  There 
is  no  end  to  what  he  can  do.  I  touch  this  button,  you 
see,  and  the  cylinder  runs  back  to  where  it  started,  so- 
that  he  is  ready  to  say  the  same  thing  over  again  in  case 
of  an  encore.  Still,  all  this  so  far  is  only  mechanical. 
What  I  look  for  is  that  he  shall  become  so  used  to  doing 
these  things  with  electricity  that  he  will  in  time  do  them 
of  bis  own  accord,  always  saying  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time,  without  any  one  to  tell  him." 

"Then  he  will  have  more  sense  than  anybody  who 
has  ever  lived  so  far,"  said  Professor  Spring,  who  was. 
something  of  a  cynic. 

The  morning  had  gone  by  rapidly,  and  Professor  von 
Wachs  was  surprised  to  see  that  it  was  time  for  lunch. 
He  laid  the  black  tablet  down  on  one  end  of  the  long 
work-bench,  and  he  and  Professor  Spring  went  out  to- 
gether. Professor  Smyrk  remained  behind,  for  he  was 
engaged  on  a  piece  of  work  that  was  promised  for  that 
afternoon,  and  as  the  performance  with  Charley  had  taken 
nearly  the  whole  morning,  he  was  a  little  behindhand. 

There  was  a  figure  of  President  Harrison  that  Profess 
or  von  Wachs  was  to  have  had  ready  for  the  Grand 
Union  Museum  weeks  before,  but  he  had  been  so  busy 
with  Charley  Ross  that  he  had  not  had  time  even  to  be- 
gin it.  Many  anxious  inquiries  had  been  made  for  it, 

and  Von  Wachs  had  promised  faithfully  to  do  it  at  < 

but  he  had  always  forgotten  his  promises.  The  inquiries 
about  this  figure  had  all  been  made  by  Mr.  Dihms,  a. 
young  man  employed  about  the  museum,  who.  when  at 


CHARLEY    STOOD    UP    AND    SANG    A    FEW    SNATCHES    FROM    A    GERMAN    AIR. 


work  there,  usually  had  his  coat  off  and  a  handkerchief 
stuck  at  his  throat  to  keep  his  collar  clean,  but  \vlio.\\  IUMI 
he  was  sent  out  on  an  errand,  put  on  a  high  silk  hat  and 
kid  gloves,  carried  a  big-  cane,  and  tried  to  imitate  the  ap- 
pearance  and  manner  of  some  much  greater  dudes. 

The  two  professors  had  been  gone  a  few  minutes,  and 
Professor  Smyrk  was  at  work  at  the  further  end  of  the 
bench,  where  he  was  nearly  hidden  by  a  collection  of  fig- 
ures that  leaned  against  the  wall  waiting  to  be  repaired, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  in  stepped  young  Mr.  Dihnis, 
swelling  with  his  own  importance. 

The  young  man  saw  Charley  Ro,ss  sitting  comfortably 
in  his  chair,  and  seeing  no  one  else,  he  stepped  up  to  him 
and  said,  "  Good-mawning. " 

Charley  Ross  kept  his  eyes  immovably  fixed  upon  the 
knob  of  the  opposite  door,  and  paid  no  attention  to  his 
visitor.  Professor  Smyrk  glanced  around,  and  saw  how 
young  Dihnis  had  mistaken  Charley  for  a  live  boy,  and 
instantly  remembered  that  the  tablet  which  would  set 
Charley  in  motion  lay  within  reach  of  his  hand.  He  was 
too  fond  of  a  joke  even  to  try  to  resist  the  temptation,  so 
he  drew  back  his  head  and  waited. 

"  1  say  good-mawning, "  the  young  swell  repeated,  in- 
dignant that  Charley  took  no  notice  of  him.  "  Haven't 
you  mannahs  enough  to  awiisah  me  ?  I've  come  about 
that  Hawwison  flggah,  and  this  is  the  third  time  —  you 
undawstand  ?" 

Von  Wachs  had  set  the  phonograph  back  to  the  ima- 
ginary conversation  with  the  rude  boys,  and  Professor 
Smyrk  remembered  that  it  was  the  last  button  in  the 


third  row  that  started  Charley  to  talking.  He  pressed 
thai,  button. 

"Pass  on!"  Charley  exclaimed,  standing'  up,  and  look- 
ing angry  I'noujfh.  "  Do  not  trouble  me  with  such  talk." 

"What's  that,  sir!"  young  Dihnis  cried,  bristling  up 
with  rage.  "  You  impudent  young  scoundwel,  I'll  have 
Von  Wachs  send  you  away.  Awnsah  me  at  once,  sir; 
is  that  tig-gali  wcady  ?" 

"Go  on  about,  your  business!"  Charley  answered. 
"You  fatigue  me." 

"You're  the  most  impertinent  rascal  I  ever  saw!"  the 
young  man  cried,  forgetting  in  his  anger  to  change  his 
r's  into  w's.  "I've  a  notion  to  kick  you." 

"I've  had  enough  of  this,"  Charley  shouted.  "Now 
will  you  get  out  of  here,  or  must  I  throw  you  out  ?" 

"Throw  me  out!''  young  Dihnis  shrieked.  "  I'll— I'll 
—  hut  I'll  not  lower  myself  to  quarrel  with  such  an  un- 
mannerly cub  as  you.  I'll  see  that  Von  Wachs  gets  a 
boy  here  who  knows  his  place." 

And  the  indignant  young  swell  swung  around  on  his 
heel  and  walked  out,  slamming  the  door  after  him. 

Professor  Smyrk-  was  almost  paralyzed  with  laughter. 
lie  came  out  of  his  corner  in  a  minute  and  went  up  to 
the  figure,  and  talked  to  it  as  if  it  could  understand  what 
he  said. 

"  Charley,  you're  a  darling,"  said  he.  "  And  I'm  going 
to  have  a  new  cylinder  made  to  put  in  your  phonograph 
that  shall  astonish  Von  Wachs  as  much  as  you  astonished 
the  dude." 

[TO    BK    CONTINCKI).  ] 
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UNDER   T1IK   GREENWOOD    TREE. 

B1     ZITEL1    v    COI  M-: 

T^Hl-'l.'i  ;  a  time  honored  proverb  \vliicli  says.  "Speak 
well  of  archers,  for  \  our  father  shot  in  a  linw  !"  And 
all  of  US  wllO  .H''1  of  Knglish  origin  inherit  s<  miet  1 1 1  in-  of 
enthusiast  |<-  admiration  I'oi-  the  greenwood  rovers,  who 
have  con Iri liiili '(I  so  much  lo  I  he  lame  and  the  pleasure  of 
1  Merric  Mug-land."  Tin-re  \\as  a  time  \vlien  every  good 
Kn".li>hman  believed,  with  the  poet, 

"  England  not  » iii-tli  :\  tling, 

[in!    I'or    llir    Crooked    yw    anil    j:i-a\-    i;oo.-f    v. 

An-hcry  was  (lie  ruling  passion  IVoin  the  Prince  to  the 
meanest  subject  ;  when  not  to  wield  the  bow  was  a  mark 
of  serfdom.  After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  Norman 
William  put  the  how  into  the  hands  of  every  citizen,  and 
boys  from  the  age  of  eight  and  ten  years  were  taught  its 
use. 

The  Goths  and  ancient  Persians  (bought  a  skilful  use 
of  the  lio \v  a  most  desirable  attainment  for  a  young  mau, 
and  boys  were  put  to  training  at  an  incredibly  early  age. 
The  Persians  set  apart  the  boys  of  noble  families  for  this 
special  exercise,  and  pri/.es  were  offered  to  these  young 
aspirants.  The  Goths  suspended  the  implements  of  arch- 
ery over  the  infant's  cradle ;  and  Scandinavian  boys  were 
so  expert  that  they  could  strike  unerringly  the  breast  or 
feet  of  the  smallest  bird  with  an  arrow.  The  Tartars  re- 
quired their  boys  to  win  their  breakfasts  by  shooting,  and 
the  little  fellows  were  forced  to  go  hungry  until  a  well- 
directed  arrow  had  conquered  a  breakfast.  Many  of  these 
bo\  s  became  professional  archers,  practising  their  calling- 
from  country  to  country. 

A  French  writer,  speaking  of  the  dexterous  archers 
among1  the  Indians  of  Manila,  says  that  their  skill  was  so 
marvellous  as  to  seem  miraculous.  Among  them  he  saw 
four  boys,  eight  years  of  age,  equipped  as  archers.  He  at 
once  challenged  their  skill  by  throwing  an  orange  into 
the  air.  "  Shoot  that,  my  lads, "said  he.  All  four  struck 
it  in  its  descent,  cutting  the  orange  in  four  pieces. 

Ag'outha,  a  Tartar  Prince,  was  an  accomplished  archer 
before  he  had  reached  his  tenth  year.  Edward  VI.  of  Eng- 
land possessed  wonderful  skill  in  archery  when  he  was  a 
youth,  and  was  so  fond  of  it  that  he  kept  a  journal  record- 
ing his  failures  and  successes  in  the  noble  art.  In  the 
gorgeous  parade  made  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  of 
France,  upon  the  plain  called  "The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,"  the  sports  were  of  a  martial  character;  and  it  was 
when  Henry  exhibited  his  skill  with  the  bow  and  arrow 
that  he  showed  his  real  superiority.  He  was  habited  in 
the  beautiful  garb  of  the  merry  foresters  of  England.  A 
bugle-horn  of  gold  hung  across  his  shoulder,  and  was 
sustained  by  a  baldric  richly  embossed  with  the  same 
metal.  His  attending  nobles  were  equipped  with  equal 
magnificence,  and  so  gallantly  did  the  archer  band  bear 
themselves  that  a  spontaneous  cry  of  admiration  burst 
from  the  French  court.  Upon  that  great  day  Henry  sus- 
tained the  reputation  of  his  country  for  skill  in  archery. 
His  tirst  arrow  went  to  the  centre  of  the  white,  although 
the  marks  were  set  at  the  distance  of  twelvescore  yards 
apart.  I 

Roger  Ascham,  a,  tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  to  Eliza- 
beth, was  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  "wholesome  and 
manly  sport  of  archery,"  and  Shakespeare  himself,  who 
makes  so  many  happy  allusions  to  archery,  was  an  ex- 
pert with  the  bow,  and  a  devoted  lover  of  the  good  old 
English  sport.  The  famous  Earl  Pembroke,  surnamed 
Strongbovv,  was  such  a  dexterous  archer  that  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  no  man  could  draw  a  bow  like  him. 

There  were  famous  and  merry  archers  in  England 
whose  deeds  were  chronicled  in  song  and  story.  Adam 
Bel,  Clym  of  the  Clough.  and  William  of  Cloudeslie  were 
talked  of  in  town  and  county;  but  the  great  hero  was 


the.  famous  Jtobin  J  lood.  He  was  born  at  Loxley  Chase,  in 
Yorkshire,  during  the  I-CIL-II  of  Henry  II.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  Karl  of  Huntingdon,  outlawed  by  reason 
of  some  act  of  resistance  to  (be  Crown.  lie  liuni-ed  as 
.-in  exiled  patriot,  a  robber,  an  outlaw,  a,  friend  of  the 
poor,  and  was  withal  an  incomparable  archer.  "He 
drew  too  'jooil  a  bow  to  submit  to  Henry  and  his  crea 
tiires,"  said  an  old  chronicler,  so  he  gathered  about  him 
his  companions  and  fled  to  the  woods,  there  to  lead  (he 
lives  of  freebooters.  His  rough  deeds  possessed  the  charm 
of  romance,  and  bis  name  is  still  dear  to  the  yeomanr\ 
of  England.  There  is  a  story  told  that  when  he  was 
fifteen  years  old  he  fell  in  with  a  company  of  foresters 
on  I  heir  way  to  a  shooting-match: 

"  What  news?"  asked  he  of  his  fellow-travellers. 

"  What  news  wouldst  thou  fain  have?"  asked  they  in 
return.  "The  news  is  that  a  shooting-match  has  been 
provided  by  the  King." 

"Well,  I  am  ready  with  my  bow,"  exclaimed  Robin 
Hood. 

"We  hold  it  in  scorn,"  replied  one  of  the  foresters, 
"that  so  young  a  l«>\  as  thou,  that  art  not  yet  able  to 
draw  a  string,  should  presume  to  bear  a  bow  before  a 
n arch." 

Robin  grew  indignant,  and  replied.  "  I  will  wager  you 
twenty  marks  that  I  will  hit  a  target  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  rods,  and  at  that  distance  cause  a  hart  to  die." 

"We  will  hold  thee  twenty  marks,"  answered  the  for- 
esters, "  that  thou  wilt  not  hit  a  mark  at  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  rods,  and  that  thou  wilt  not  cause  a  hart  to  die 
at  that  distance." 

So  Robin  bent  his  bow,  hitting  the  mark  and  killing 
the  hart  at  the  same  length.  Of  course  lie  demanded 
immediate  payment  of  the  wager,  upon  which  the  for- 
esters insultingly  refused  and  said, 

"Take  up  thy  bow  and  get  thee  hence,  lest  we  baste 
thee  soundly!" 

At  this  reply  Robin  laughed  merrily,  and,  taking  up 
his  bow,  walked  away  with  an  air  of  indifference;  but 
when  he  reached  a  good  shooting  distance  he  turned  and 
let  fly  shaft  after  shaft,  never  missing  his  aim.  until  the 
fifteen  foresters  lay  dead  on  the  ground.  He  lived  and 
died  with  his  bow,  and  it  was  with  his  arrow  that  he  fixed 
his  burial-place.  One  day,  being  ill.  he  applied  to  a  nun 
for  relief;  she  opened  a  vein  purposely  that  he  might 
bleed  to  death.  Just  before  his  death  he  called  for  his 
trusty  bow  and  arrow.  "  I  will  let  fly  a  broad  arrow," 
said  he,  "  and  where  it  falls  there  let  my  grave  be  digged. 
Lay  a  green  sod  at  niy  head  and  feet,  and  lay  by  my  side 
my  bent  bow,  which  always  makes  sweet  music  to  mine 
ear.  Make  me  a  grave  of  green  turf,  let  me  have  length 
and  breadth  enough,  that  when  I  am  gone  they  may  say, 
'  Here  lies  bold  Robin  Hood.'  "  They  bore  him  to  a  win- 
dow. He  drew  his  bow,  and  shot.  The  arrow  fell  under 
a  green  tree,  and  there  they  buried  him. 

"And  where  it  fell  they  dug  his  grave, 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 
Meet  resting-place  for  one  so  brave, 
So  lawless,  frank,  and  free." 

William  Tell's  skill  witli  the  bow  is  known  to  every 
school-boy.  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia, 
was  as  skilful  a  bowman  as  Tell,  but  by  no  means  so  true 
a  hero.  It  is  said  that  one  day  he  asked  one  of  his  cour- 
tiers, Prexaspes,  what  the  Persians  said  about  him.  "My 
lord,''  replied  the  honest  courtier,  "they  speak  your 
praises,  but  say  you  are  too  much  addicted  to  wine." 

"So  they  imagine  me  a  wine-bibber,  do  they?"  answered 
Cambyses,  angrily.  "Well,  you  yourself  shall  be  the 
judge.  Your  son  stands  yonder  in  the  doorway;  if  I 
shoot  him  through  the  heart,  it  will  be  evident  that  they 
wrong  me,  but  if  niy  arrow  misses  the  mark,  then  there 
will  seem  truth  in  their  accusation."  And  with  these 
words  he  bent  his  bow,  and  shot  the  youth.  When  the 
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boy  fell,  Cambyses  directed  an  attendant  to  open  the 
breast,  which  being-  done,  the  arrow  was  found  to  have 
penetrated  the  boy's  heart.  With  a  burst  of  laughter  he 
turned  to  the  father  and  said,  "You  see  it  is  the  Persians 
who  an-  mud,  and  not  I,  for  whom  hast  thou  known 
who  could  shoot  so  true?1' 

Among  the  many  advantages  of  archery  is  the  fact 
thai  women  can  take  part  in  the  pastime.  The  attend- 

an< f  ladies,  with  all  the  woodland  accompaniments, 

must  have  made  archery  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic 
of  sports.  Henry  VIII.  presented  a  full  set  of  archery 
implements  to  Anne  Boleyn,  who  is  said  to  have  dis- 
charged many  a  successful  arrow.  The  ladies  of  the, 
ancient  Persian  court  practised  with  the  bow,  and  all 
their  implements  were  decorated  with  the  gorgeousness  of 
Oriental  luxury. 

The  Greeks,  who  made  everything  beautiful,  formed 
their  bows  and  arrows  in  the  most  graceful  shape  and 
of  the  finest  material.  A  celebrated  Greek  archer,  named 
Aster,  asked  King  Philip,  who  was  besieging  a  city,  to  be 
admitted  among'  his  troops.  Philip  rejected  him,  and  he 
joined  the  besieged.  One  day,  when  on  the  walls,  lie 
perceived  Philip  within  bow-shot,  and  shot  an  arrow  bear- 
ing the  inscription,  "To  Philip's  right  eye,  Aster  sends 
the  King  a  deadly  messenger."  The  arrow  took  effect, 
and  Philip  retaliated  with  an  arrow  bearing  the  inscription, 
"When  Philip  takes  the  city,  he  will  hang  Aster.''  He 
kept  his  word,  and  poor  Aster  paid  dearly  for  his  archery 
and  his  wit. 

The  gun  has  taken  the  place  of  the  bow,  although  in 
the  early  days  of  musketry  the  merry  archers  were  ac- 
customed to  say : 

"The   white   faith  of  liist'ry  cnnnnt  show 
That  e'er  a  musket  yet  could  beat  a  bow." 
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A   DAY    IN    A   CENTRAL  AFRICAN   VILLAGE. 

BY  E.  J.  GLAYK. 

N  the  equatorial  regions  of  central 
Africa  day  and  night  succeed 
each  other  with  but  a  slight 
interval  of  twilight.  In  the 
early  morn  the  stars  are  twink- 
ling  in  the  heavens  almost  un- 
til sunrise,  when  the  darkness 
rapidly  and  gracefully  dissolves 
into  brilliant  day.  Equally 
abruptly  does  night  resume  its 
sway  when  the  sun  has  dropped 
below  the  western  horizon. 
Throughout  the  year  in  these 
latitudes  it  is  light  at  six  in  the 
morning  and  dark  at  half  past 
six  in  the,  evening. 

When  the  village  far  away 
in  the  wilds  of  Africa  is  not  at 
war,  and  all  the  natives  have 
retired  to  sleep,  silence  is  un- 
broken, save  for  the  occasional 
call  of  a  night-bird,  the  croaking  of  a  bull-frog,  the  hum- 
ming of  insects,  or  the  cry  of  a  savage  beast. 

The  rooster  is  the  native  alarm-clock ;  his  note  proclaims 
the  approach  of  dawn.  Just  about  half  past  five  one  bird 
will  crow,  and  will  be  answered  by  all  the  others,  one  af- 
ter another,  till  every  rooster  within  hearing  has  taken 
part  in  the  proclamation,  and  warned  everybody  that  it 
was  nearly  time  to  get  up.  After  this  there  is  a  lull  for 
about  half  an  hour,  and  the  day  then  commences  in  real 
earnest  amidst  the  strange  hubbub  of  a  central  African 
village. 

All  the  natives  now  leave  their  huts,  and  big  log  fires 
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are  soon  blazing  just  outside  the  doorways.  The  old  peo- 
ple and  children  cluster  around  these  till  the  sun  has  risen 
and  warmed  the  damp,  cold  morning  air. 

The  grown-up  men  have  certain  devotions  to  perform. 
The  medicine-man,  who  has  supplied  them  with  charms 
to  protect  them  against  the  enemy's  spear  or  an  angry 
beast  of  the  forest,  compels  them  to  abide  by  his  instruc- 
tions, one  of  which  is  that  each  man  upon  rising  in  the 
morning  shall  stand  within  a  little  circle  of  ashes,  and 
pray  that  any  malicious  evil  spirits  which  may  be  hover- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  may  not  molest  this  particular 
village.  Having  hurriedly  uttered  this  prayer,  the  man 
steps  from  out  his  ring  of  ashes,  and  goes  about  his  daily 
business. 

The  grown  people  defer  any  bathing  or  washing'  until 
later  on  in  the  day,  when  the  air  is  warm,  but  the  helpless 
baby  is  not  consulted  as  to  his  wishes  on  this  subject. 
These  Africans  are  a  very  hardy  race,  and  I  think  it  is 
no  doubt  owing,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  the  introduc- 
tion they  receive  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  strengthening 
effect  of  cold-water  bathing.  Every  morning,  as  soon  as 
they  leave  their  huts,  the  women  tile  down  to  the  river's 
edge  to  give  their  babies  a  bath.  The  mother  walks 
knee-deep  into  the  stream;  then  catching  the  half-awak- 
ened infant  by  the  wrist,  she  dips  him  into  the  chilly  wa- 
ter, and  holds  him  firmly  as  he  wriggles  beneath  the  sur- 
face. It  always  happens  that,  several  women  are  so  oc- 
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<'upiedat  the  same  time,  and  they  naturally  outage  in  con- 
versation, when  the  discussion  is  often  of  so  interesting 
a  character  I  hat  the  infant,  ill  the  u  ater  is  :i  lincist  forgot- 
ten,  till  liis  frantic  st  rubles  and  Ingoing  warn  the  dusky 
parent  I  lial  In-  is  not  amphibious.  The  child  is  then  haul- 
ed out.  but  before  he  has  lime  lo  recover,  his  violent 
choking  and  spluttering  are  again  lost  in  the  depths  of 
the  muddy  stream.  After  repeating  this  operation  four 
or  five  times,  the  mother  carries  the  bewildered  little  piece 

of  eboni/ed  limnamly  back  to  Ihe  village.  an<l  spreads  him 
out  on  a  mat  in  the  sun  to  gradually  recover  from  the 
shoelr.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  a  rou^h  and  un- 
comfortable means  of  providing  for  the  survival  of  the 
fittest. 

The  women  attend  to  all  domestic  matters.  The  hus- 
band builds  the  hut,  but  the  wife  manages  it,  attends  to 
all  the  cooking,  and  brings  in  the  supply  of  tire-wood, 
besides  which  she  has  sole  charge  of  all  agricultural  ar- 
rangements. The  native  women  have  good  reason  I"  be 
proud  of  their  fine  plantations  of  manioc  root,  sweet- 
potato,  peanuts,  and  yams.  They  are  made  and  main- 
tained at  great  labor  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  an- 
noyance. Sometimes  a  thieving  band  of  hostile  natives 
will  stealthily  sneak  into  a  garden  at  night  and  carry 
away  the  choicest  roots;  but  damage  by  wild  animals  is 
far  more  frequent  and  more  disastrous.  A  herd  of  buf- 
faloes will  nibble  acres  of  peanut  shoots  close  to  the 
ground  in  one  night,  and  a  baud  of  elephants  will  tram- 
ple beneath  their  clumsy  feet  whole  plantations  of  ma- 
nioc, and  if  banana-trees  are  within  their  reach,  they  will 
twist  the  succulent  stems  out  of  pure  mischief,  creating 
damage  from  which  the  women  cannot  recover  for  many 
months.  After  such  a  calamity  I  have  heard  the  pool- 
women  sob  most  piteous! y ;  but  they  are  philosophical, 
and  soon  forget  their  hard  luck. 

Every  clay  from  about  half  past  six  in  the  morning  till 
nearly  noon  the  women  are  busy  working  in  their  planta- 
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tions.  They  then  return  to  the  native'  village  with  bas- 
kets full  of  their  produce,  and  very  soon  large  earthen 
pots  tilled  with  vegetables,  lish,  and  game  are  steaming 
over  the  log  lires. 

The  men  are  by  no  means  idle.  During  the  morning 
they  have  been  engaged  in  some  handicraft  or  employ- 
ment. Some,  expert  in  the  working  of  metals,  have  been 
shaping  out  iron  into  glistening  spear  heads  or  keen- 


edged  sword  blades,  or  moulding  copper  or  brass  into  leg 
rin.H's,  bracelets,  or  weighty   neck   rings    to  satisfy  the  fe- 
male   appeal    for    linery.      Others    have    been    busily    em 
ployed  weaving  lish-nets  or  plaiting  strands  of  split  rat- 
tan into  shields  of  delicate  make  and  artistic  design. 

The  village  carpenter  has  been  industriously  ad/ini1  om 
a  paddle,  lie  knows  his  business  thoroughly.  1  le  under 
stands  the  quality  of  every  kind  of  timber.  For  the  slen 
der  paddle  hi'  selects  a  straight  log-  of  lance-wood,  which. 
when  split  by  a  rough  wooden  wedge,  can  be  riven  into 
planks  as  straight  as  a  tightened  string.  When  carving 
a  chair,  he  selects  wood  which  has  but  little  more  grain 
than  a  piece  of  chalk,  but  it  is  strong  and  light.  For  a 
patch  to  cover  a  hole  in  a  dugout  he  shapes  out  a  slab  of 
soft  yellow  wood,  which  swells  when  dampened,  and  stops 
the  leak.  These  natives  have  no  stores  to  which  they 
can  repair  and  supply  their  immediate  wants.  Every 
tool  or  utensil  or  ornament  they  use  they  make  them- 
selves. Some  of  the  natives  have  been  to  their  fishing- 
grounds,  and  brought  home  the  catch,  and  a  band  of 
hunters  have  bagged  a  wild  hog  or  basket  of  monkeys.. 

When  the  women  who  have  been  superintending 
the  cooking  announce  that  the  meal  is  ready,  work  at 
once  abruptly  ceases,  and  groups  of  ten  or  a  dozen  hun- 
gry darkies  form  round  each  earthen  pot,  which  is  soon 
emptied  after  the  natives  have  been  busily  dipping  out 
its  contents  with  their  fingers,  which  they  use  as  both 
fork  and  spoon. 

A  veritable  rampart  of  varied  foliage  encircles  every 
village;  from  a  tangled  mass  of  undergrowth,  thickly 
covering  the  ground,  monster  trees  rise  in  graceful  col- 
umns, draped  to  their  topmost  heights  with  delicate  creep- 
ers, and  bedecked  with  rich-colored  orchids  of  curious 
shapes,  which  are  firmly  rooted  to  the  boughs  overhead. 
The  settlement  is  surrounded  by  a  stockade  of  sharpened 
stakes,  as  a  protection  against  sudden  attack  from  hos- 
tile tribes.  Within  the  enclosure  well-kept  orchards  of 

banana  and  plantain  yield 
an  abundant  supply  of  fruit, 
and  the  spreading-  leaves  of 
the  tall  palm-trees  dotted 
throughout  the  settlement 
afford  protection  from  the 
fierce  sun. 

During  the  heat  of  the  day, 
between  eleven  and  three, 
the  natives  seek  the  coole.-t 
and  shadiest  part  of  the  vil- 
lage. Many  of  them  go  to 
sleep;  some  pass  away  the 
time  by  unravelling  and  re- 
plaiting  each  other's  hair; 
ot  hers  have  a  little  bargain  to 
settle,  a  slave  or  a  tusk  of 
ivory  to  sell.  They  are  great 
talkers,  and  are  fond  of  ex- 
aggerating and  exchanging 
stories;  but  the  narrative  of 
an  event  which  has  happened 
only  a  few  days  before  must 
be  greatly  pruned  down  be- 
fore the  actual  truth  can 
be  reached.  It  is  a  favor- 
ite pastime  during  these 
hours  of  the  day  to  recite 

adventures.  If  a  hunter  has  killed  a  buffalo  only  a 
day  or  two  before,  he  persistently  goes  on  increasing  the 
magnitude  of  the  deed,  till  he  really  begins  to  believe  that 
he  has  slaughtered  a  whole  herd. 

The  palm  tree  is  a  wonderful  possession  of  these  'peo- 
ple; it  provides  most  <;-enerously  towards  the  village  wel- 
fare. The  leaves  thrown  over  the  rafters  form  a  rain- 
proof thatch,  and  the  heavy  bunches  of  palm-nuts  which 
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are  yielded  each  year  supply  a  delicious  oil ;  but  to  the  na- 
tive its  most  comforting  supply  is  the  "malafti,"  or  palm 
wine,  which  is  the  sap  of  the  tree  extracted  by  means 
of  holes  drilled  at  the  top  of  the  trunk,  out  of  which  the 
juice  runs  through  stems  of  grass  into  small  gourds, which 
are  collected  each  morning.  The  taste  of  this  when  fresh 
resembles  somewhat  a  very  superior  "ginger  pop";  it  is 
rather  milky  in  color,  and  very  effervescent.  When  they 
have  a  few  big  jars  of  this  beverage,  they  need  no  better 
occupation  during  the  noonday  lull  than  the  imbibing  of 
it;  and  those  who  would  otherwise  sleep  prefer  to  post- 
pone that  pleasure  till  some  time  when,  there  is  110  deli- 
cious inducement  to  keep  them  awake. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  has  ceased  his  fiery 
rule,  preparations  are  made  by  the  women  for  the  evening 
meal.  The  men  paddle  off  to  set  their  fishing  traps  and 
nets  for  the  night;  the  hunters  go  to  their  animal  traps 
and  pitfalls,  and  see  that  all  is  properly  arranged  for  any 
passing  beast;  the  mechanics  of  the  village  put  away 
their  work;  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  clips  out  of  sight,  all 
partake  of  the  evening  meal  which  their  women  have 
been  cooking.  If  the  night  is  flue,  a  dance  is  usually 
held,  commenced  at  first  by  a  few  of  the  younger  people, 
but  gradually  old  and  young  join  in  the  throng.  Every 
available  instrument  for  making  tumult,  is  brought  into 
play;  drums  are  energetically  beaten,  coarse  cymbals 
clanked,  and  horns  blown.  They  play  and  dance,  sing 
and  shout, till  their  bodies  are  streaming  with  perspiration, 
and  not  until  every  one  is  exhausted  does  the  entertain- 
ment cease.  Then  once  more  the  village  sleeps  in  silence, 
save  for  the  call  of  the  passing  bird,  the  loud  kong-kong 
of  the  giant  bat,  or  the  yawn  of  the  leopard. 


WILD   CATS  IN  CENTRAL   PARK. 

IT  sounds  almost  incredible  to  say  that  then-  are  scores  of 
wild  cats  running  at  large  in  Central  Park,  and  yet  tlje  as- 
sertion is  strictly  true.  Not  tbe  kind  of  wild  cats  \\lik-h  were 
the  ancestors  of  tbe  common  household  pots,  Imt  the  sort  of 
which  the  "  tabbies"  were  the  progenitors.  Their  Con-fathers 
were  originally  respectable  house-cats,  and  no  doubt  occupied 
their  time  during  daylight  in  purring  on  a  mat  before  the  lire. 
With  their  occupation  at  night  every  one  is  painfully  familiar. 
Becoming  friendless  and  homeless  through  being  left  on  street 
corners  by  owners  who  had  more  cats  than  they  could  care  for, 
many  of  the  animals  had  to  shift  for  themselves.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  easily  returned  to  their  original  condition, 


and  found  in  Central  Park  a  refuge  from  their  natural  enemies, 
dogs  and  small  boys.  They  have  lost  all  iheir  domestic  habils 
now  and  are  beasts  pure  ami  simple,  living  entirely  oiit-of-dooi  s, 
and  depending  for  sustenance  on  I  be  pic\  that  they  can  cap- 
ture. 

Through  various  generations  of  wild  life  they  have  become 
somewhat  different  in  appearance  from  their  ancestors.  They 
are  larger  in  every  way,  especially  in  tin-  length  of  their  bodies. 
An  incessant  war  is  waged  by  them  on  the  gray  sipiirrels  and 
birds,  and  I  have'  no  doubt  that  if  they  were  hard  pushed  they 
would  attack  persons  molesting  them.  They  infest  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Park  above  Se\  cut  \ -second  Street,  and  they  live 
almost  entirely  on  the  birds  and  squirrels  which  they  capture. 
It  was  through  the  fate  of  one  of  these  squirrels  that  my  atten- 
tion was  first  called  to  tbe  beasts. 

Nearly  every  morning  I  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  "  consti- 
tutional" through  the  rambles,  and  quite  often  I  stopped  for  a 
short  rest  under  a  big  oak-tree.  Several  times  I  observed  a  par- 
ticularly big  gray  squirrel  running  about  under  the  tree  in 
search  of  acorns.  After  seeing  this  several  times  I  decided  to 
try  and  tame  it.  I  succeeded  so  well  that  every  time  I  arrived 
at  the  spot  the  little  animal  would  come  forward  fearlessly  and 
take  from  my  hand  the  nuts  and  lumps  of  sugar  that  I  had 
brought  along. 

Finally,  one  day  the  squirrel  was  missing;  but  as  the  acorns 
and  nuts  had  begun  to  get  ripe  and  plentiful  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, I  decided  that  my  friend  had  found  something  more  suited 
to  his  taste.  After  the  return  of  cold  weather,  and  the  failure 
of  his  natural  food  supply,  I  felt  confident  that  he  would  rec- 
ognize me  once  more. 

Not  long  afterwards  I  thought  one  morning  that  I  saw  the 
little  animal  running  about  under  the  tree  again.  But  when  he 
got  a  little  nearer  1  saw  that  he  was  too  small  and  too  shy  for 
my  old  friend.  While  I  was  still  meditating,  a  long,  lank  cat 
sprang  from  behind  another  tree,  and  before  I  knew  what  was 
happening,  the  beast  liad  the  squirrel  by  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  was  running  away  with  it. 

I  yelled  at  the  top  of  my  voice  to  scare  the  beast,  but  the 
noise  only  made  the  cat  run  the  faster.  The  fate  of  my  former 
pet  was  plain.  A  big  policeman  came  running  np  to  the  spot  to 
find  out  what  the  trouble  was  all  about,  and  I  came  near  being 
arrested  for  trying  to  save  the  life  of  the  squirrel.  The  offi- 
cer looked  at  me  suspiciously  when  1  told  him  why  I  had 
been  yelling  so  loudly. 

After  that  I  observed  the  habits  of  the  beasts  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  and  I  found  that  they  abounded  in  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Park.  Although  they  will  approach 
quite  near  to  a  person,  they  w  ill  not  allow  yon  to  touch  them, 
and  if  you  try  to  make  friends,  they  become  suspicious  at  once 
and  sneak  away.  They  have  never  been  hunted,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  afraid  of  man.  No  doubt  they  have  killed  hun- 
dreds of  birds  and  squirrels,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
place  could  be  rid  of  them.  H.  B.  BRADBURY. 


AN  ANECDOTE  OF   TAD  LINCOLN. 

ONE  of  the  prettiest  incidents  in  the  closing  days  of  our  civil 
war  occurred  when  the  troops  "marching  home  again" 
passed  in  grand  form,  if  with  well-worn  uniforms,  and  tattered 
bunting,  before  the  White  House.  Naturally  an  immense  crowd 
had  assembled  on  the  streets,  the  lawns,  porches,  balconies, 
and  windows,  even  those  of  the  Executive  Mansion  itself  being 
crowded  to  excess. 

A  central  figure  w  as  that  of  the  President,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who,  with  bared  head,  unfurled  and  waved  our  nation's  Hag  in 
the  midst  of  lusty  cheers.  But  suddenly  there  was  an  unexpect- 
ed sight.  A  small  boy  leaned  forward  and  sent  streaming  to  i  he- 
air  the  banner  of  the  boys  in  gray.  It  was  an  old  flag  which  had 
been  captured  from  the  Confederates,  and  which  the  urchin,  the 
President's  second  son,  Tad,  had  obtained  possession  of,  and  con- 
sidered an  additional  token  of  triumph  to  unfurl  on  this  all- 
important  day.  Vainly  did  the  servant  who  had  followed  him 
to  the  window  plead  w  ith  him  to  desist.  No.  Master  Tad,  the 
pet  of  the  White  House,  was  not  to  be  prevented  from  adding  to 
the  loyal  demonstration  of  the  hour. 

To  his  surprise,  however,  the  crowd  viewed  it  differently. 
Had  it  floated  from  any  other  window  in  the  capital  that  day, 
no  doubt  it  would  have  been  the  target  of  contempt  and  abuse; 
but  when  the  President,  understanding  what  had  happened, 
turned,  with  a  smile  on  his  grand  plain  face,  and  showed  his  ap- 
proval by  gesture  and  expression,  cheer  after  cheer  rent  the  air. 


-'•' 
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It  \v:is.  siiivlx  eiiou".li.  the  expression  of  peace  and  good-will, 
which,  nl'  all  DIM-  coininaiulers,  none  was  heller  pleased  to  pro- 
mote ihan  llir  ('ommander  in-i  lin  I. 

Tail,  as  lie  \\  as  called  at  home,  was  liis  falher's  idol  :uul  con- 
stanf  companion.  Scarcely  a  day  Imt  lie  could  be  seen  trudgiug 
along  I  lie  country  loads  near  their  summer  home  or  in  I  lie  <  itj 
itsi  If,  Ins  small  figure  in  comii-al  contrast  to  the  1'rcsidcnt's  (all 
lank  lonn.  In  I  liese  walks  they  hail  chats  which  were  in  Ilie 

ho\  as  (.reei.. us  me -ies.  Ills  early  di-alh  was  a  calamity, 

tor  on  his  return  from  Knrope  lie  promised  everything  line,  man- 
l\  .  and  nolde  \\  hieli  his  la  I  her  had  hoped  I'.ir. 

A  characteristic  incident,  which  lie  himself  related  to  the 
writer,  occurred  a  day  or  two  after  his  entering,  temporarily,  a 
foreign  school.  A  rather  snobbish  young  gentleman  of  rank, 
not  knowing  who  young  Lincoln  was,  inquired,  as  hoys  will  of 
each  other,  who  his  father  was.  Tad.  with  the  slow,  idled - 
ive  smile  which  was  his  sole  point,  of  resemblance  to  his  father, 
answered, 

"A  wood-chopper." 

"  ( >h.  indeed  !"  \\  as  t  he  rather  sneering  answer.  And  for  a- day 
or  two  the  high-bom  lad  turned  the  cold  shoulder  to  the  "new 
boy." 

Judge  of  his  feelings  when,  very  soon,  the  American  lad's  pres- 
tige being  known  to  all  the  school,  he  found  that  he  had  made 
himself  ridiculous.  Tad,  however,  was  too  much  of  a  little  gen- 
tleman not  to  accept  the  friendship,  however  tardily  offered. 


UP  MONT  BLANC  IN  TENNIS  FLANNELS. 

A  511-'.  1 1' 1 1  A  NS  are  variously  regarded  on  the  eont  incut  of  Eu- 
f\  rope,  sometimes  with  amusement,  sometimes  with  disap- 
proval, at  other  times  with  friendly  regard,  but  almost  invariably 
as  eccuniric  peisons  who  need  more  or  less  watching.  The  New 
York  ,S'HH  tells  a  capital  story  of  an  American  who  registered  at 
a  hotel  in  Chamonix  as  John  Watson,  of  SI.  1. on  is.  He  said  he 
came  to  make  |]iu  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  two  Englishmen 
and  a  Kiissian  admitted  him  to  their  party,  which  included  three 
guides.  When  he  appeared  for  the  journey  lie  sustained  the 
reputation  of  his  countrymen  for  eccentricity;  for  while  every 
one  else  was  clad  with  the  apparent  expectation  of  meeting  cold 
weather,  anil  had  with  him  a  stout  bundle  filled  with  further 
guards  against  cold,  Mr.  Watson  was  clad  in  a  loose  white  llau- 
nel  suit.  He  wore  no  waistcoat,  and  a  black  silk  sash  held  up 
his  trousers.  On  his  head  was  a  white  flannel  cap.  On  his  feet 
were  strong-soled  patent-leather  shoes,  and  his  rolicd-np  trousers 
showed  at  times  thin  black  silk  socks.  His  shirt  was  a  silk 
ne'glige',  open  at  the  neck,  and  a  black  silk  scarf  was  knot  led 
loosely  there. 

Everybody  protested  against  making  the  ascent  clad  in  this 
airy  raiment,  but.  Mr.  Watson  replied  cheerfully  that  in  his  coun- 
try people  were  used  to  extremes  of  temperature,  and  dressed 
the  same  in  cold  weather  as  in  hot.  He  carried  a  small  bundle 
which  he  said  contained  pajamas  and  a  fur  cap  and  gloves,  as 
his  head  and  hands  were  sensitive  to  cold. 

They  set  out,  leaving  everybody  in  Chamonix  talking  about 
the  insane  American,  whom  no  one  ever  expected  to  see  again. 
"If  he  trie's  to  make  the  ascent,  he  will  die  of  cold,"  said  they; 
"  and  if  he  fails,  he  will  be  ashamed  to  come  back." 

The  tourists  climbed  snow  fields;  they  crossed  crevasses; 
they  ascended  precipice's  of  ice.  Through  all  the  cold  and  the 
fearful  peril  Mr.  Watson  was  serene,  and  cheerful  and  apparent- 
ly warm.  The  others  would  have1  admired  his  steady  nerve  that 
permitted  him  to  jest  as  soon  as  a  peril  was  past  had  it  not  been 
that  they  regarded  him  as  a  mailman.  But  madmen  are  chilled 
by  zero  temperature  as  much  as  sane  men.  And  how  this 
American,  in  a  flimsy  flannel  suit,  with  rfcily  a  fur  cap  and  fur 
gloves  to  protect  him  from  the  cold,  could  pass  through  /.ero 
tempera tn re  with  cheeks  healthily  glowing,  and  a  body  that  did 
not  shiver  till  his  teeth  fell  out,  they  could  not  understand. 

When,  three  days  later,  they  reappeared  in  Chamouix,  the 
whole  town  was  tilled  with  aiiia/ement.  The  fact  of  the  as- 
cent was  confirmed  bejoiid  a  doubt,  and  Watson  got  his  certifi- 
cate as  well  as  tile  others. 

"Just  put  in,"  he  said  to  the  man  that  was  making  it  out — 
"just  put  in  that  John  Watson,  of  St.  Louis,  ascended  in  awhile 
flannel  suit|  a  silk  .summer  shirt,  and  no  heavy  clothes  except  a 
fur  cap  and  fur  gloves.'' 

The  man  put  it  in,  and  handed  over  the  ccrtilicate  when  it 
was  duly  countersigned.  He  staid  a  day,  answering  questions 
as  to  his  diet,  his  mode  of  exercising,  his  family  history,  physical 
and  mental. 


When  he  ",ol  back  to  London  he  produced  his  certificate  to 
a  friend,  and  claimed  the  CHMI  that  bad  been  put  up.  "You 
see  l"\e  won  the-  bet,''  he  said.  "I  ascended  in  a  summer  suit." 

"  Yes.  1  see  \oii  did  ;  in  fad,  1  ha\e  heard  all  about  it  a  dozen 
I  inies."  said  I  he  siake-holdcr.  "  Here's  the  money  .  And,  on  t  he 

quiet,  tell    me   how    \  oil   did    I  I    .'" 

"Well. "said  Mr.  \\'alson.  "  Iherc  was  no  proviso  as  to  what  I 
should  wear  underneath.  If  you  come  up  to  my  room  at  the 
Savoy,  I'll  show  ,\on  a  skill-tight,  fur-lined  chamois  suit  that 
iuij;lit  explain  the  matter.'' 


TWO   VERY   DEAR  FRIENDS. 

BY   LILLIE   HAMILTON   FRENCH. 

JUST  before  Professor  Garner  went  to  Africa  lie  told 
this  story  to  one  or  two  people  he  knew  very  well. 
It  is  Professor  (iarner,  by-the-way,  ;is  perhaps  you  have 
In-ai-d,  who  has  been  studying  so  carefully  the  language 
nl  I  ho  monkeys.  His  vocabulary  is  already  very  large. 
Some  of  the  papers  have  it  that  there  are  only  eight  words 
in  it,,  but  he  told  this  friend  of  mine  that  there  were 
twenty-one.  But  to  have  even  eight  words  is  wonderful 
fiiuuyli,  I  think.  Eight  words  with  which  to  converse 
with  any  monkey  one  met!  I  only  wish  1  knew  half  as 
many. 

When  Professor  Garner  comes  home  from  Africa  he 
hopes  to  be  able  to  tell  us  everything-  the  gorillas  have 
been  discussing  this  summer  in  the  woods.  Of  course 
many  people  laughed  at  the  very  idea  of  it  all,  but  then 
there  once  was  a  time  when  many  people,  laughed  at  the 
very  idea  of  there  being  any  gorillas  at.  all.  And  this 
was  not  so  very  long  ago  either.  It  was  only  when  Mr. 
l)u  Chaillu  came  back  from  his  great  journey  into  the 
African  forests,  and  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  is  living-  yet,  I  am 
glad  lo  say.  to  tell  us  more  about,  it. 

Now  in  order  to  understand  as  much  of  their  language 
as  he  does,  Professor  Garner  has  had  to  be  much  with 
the  monkeys.  Some  of  them  became  very  dear  friends 
of  his.  It  is  the  story  of  one  of  these  that,  he  told. 

The  name  of  this  particular  friend  was  Ginty,  neither 
a  poetical  nor  a  romantic  name,  and  one,  let  us  hope, 
given  to  the  monkey  before  Professor  Garner  met  him. 
1 1  was  always  Ginty  who.  when  the  professor  arrived, 
greeted  him  most  warmly.  Indeed,  he  knew  his  voice 
among  a  hundred,  and  at  the  first  sound  of  it  bounded 
across  the  cage,  thrusting  his  tiny  hands  through  the 
bars.  When  the  professor  went  inside,  it  was  Ginty  who 
sprang-  on  his  shoulder,  and  with  his  arms  around  his 
neck  sat  there  and  talked.  Exactly  what  they  both  talked 
about,  the  professor  and  the  monkey,  I  unfortunately  do 
not  know.  Perhaps  they  said  the  same  things  over  and 
over  to  each  other  every  day,  as  people  very  much  in- 
terested in  each  other  often  will.  They  may,  indeed, 
have  been  obliged  to  do  this.  With  only  twenty-one 
words  to  talk  in,  there  are  not  many  subjects  to  choose 
from.  Or  perhaps,  and  I  think  this  may  be  nearest  the 
truth,  they  said  many  tilings  to  each  other  that  neither 
could  have  understood,  except  by  means  of  that  subtle 
sympathy  which  helps  one  friend  always  to  understand 
another  whom  he  loves,  no  matter  in  what  tongue  he  may 
speak. 

With  all  the  other  monkeys,  however,  Professor  Gar- 
ner discussed  a  variety  of  matters — questions  of  food,  of 
water,  and  of  danger.  When  the  word  that  meant  danger 
was  uttered,  there  used  to  be  a  great  scampering  of  them 
all  to  the  other  side  of  the  cage  and  a  huddling  close  in 
the  corner.  The  only  one  who  never  ran  was,  of  course, 
little  Ginty,  safely  cuddled  up  011  the  professor's  shoulder. 
This  used  to  go  on  every  day  till  Ginty  grew  to  love  Mr. 
Garner  better  than  anything-  else  in  the  world,  while  the 
other  monkeys  grew  to  feel  quite  as  much  at  home  before 
him  as  though  he  had  been  one  of  themselves.  They 
talked  quite  as  freely. 
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Once  when  Professor  Garner  left  town  for  a  little 
while,  :i  dreadful  calamity  befell  bis  friend  Ginty.  He 
was  sold  away  from  all  his  relatives  and  acc|iiaiiil;mc;. s. 
and  transported  to  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  to 
a  place  called  Fort  Lee.  Here,  all  alone,  and  without 

his  good  friend  the  professor,  not  :i  monkey  to  s] k  to, 

he  was  supposed  to  be  cheerful  as  ever,  and  to  m;ike  a 
home  for  himself.  All  day  long  the  poor  little  creature 
crouched  iu  the  corner  of  his  cage,  too  desolate  and  too 
unhappy  to  move. 

Professor  Garner  heard  that  Ginty  was  at  Fort  Lee, 
and,  being  quite  unwilling  to  go  to  Africa  without  a  word 
of  good-by  to  his  little  friend,  he  made  a  journey  over 
the  river  to  see  him.  Ginty  then  had  two  cages,  one  in- 
side the  other.  In  the  dimmest,  darkest  corner  of  the 
inner  cage,  Ginty,  with  all  his  griefs  and  heartaches,  used 
to  lie  like  a  little  heap  all  day.  His  keeper  could  not 
rouse  him. 

Professor  Garner  stepped  on  the  threshold  of  the  room 
and  uttered  a  word  that  Ginty  knew.  Oh,  what  a  jump 
was  made  inside  the  cage!  What  cries  tilled  it  as  the 
wild  little  figure  of  Ginty,  calling  back  to  the  professor, 
flew  against  the  wires  that  held  him,  trying  with  all  his 
strength  to  get  through  to  the  man  he  loved  so  mueh! 
When  the  door  was  opened,  with  a  spring  Ginty  was  on 
his  shoulders,  tears,  Mr.  Garner  said,  running  down  his 
face.  He  kissed  Mr.  Garner,  and  patted  his  cheeks,  and 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  put  his  arms  about  his  neck, 
and  chatted  away  in  joyous  strain,  only  to  begin  to  pat 
his  cheeks  once  more  and  kiss  him  and  rub  his  check- 
softly  against  that  of  Mr.  Garner. 

When  the  good-bys  had  to  be  said,  Ginty  understood 
all  about  it,  and  his  grief  was  so  great  that  it  touched  the 
heart  of  the  man  who  owned  him. 

"If  monkeys  have- as  much  sense  as  that,"  he  said  to 
Professor  Garner,  ''there  is  nothing  I  won't  do  to  make 
the  fellow  happy,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  what  he  would 
like." 

So  Professor  Garner  told  him  to  get  Ginty  a  companion 
and  to  get  him  some  playthings — a  rubber  ball,  some  mar- 
bles, a  piece  of  string,  and  one  or  two  other  things  that  I 
have  forgotten.  For  monkeys  need  society  and  amuse- 
ment as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  Why,  even  birds 
are  happier  for  a  little  fun.  Have  you  never  read  what 
Mrs.  Olive  Thorne  Miller  tells  us  about  giving  playthings 
to  birds? 

When  Professor  Garner  comes  back  from  Africa,  one 
of  the  very  first  visits  he  pays,  I  am  sure,  will  be  to 
Ginty  at  Fort  Lee;  no  longer  an  unhappy  Ginly,  I  hope, 
but  one,  of  course,  who  will  be  just  as  glad  to  see  him. 
And  if  you  think  it  almost  beyond  the  power  of  belief, 
this  intimate  acquaintance  of  men  and  monkeys,  let  me 
tell  what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  this  summer.  It  was 
at  the  Jardiii  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  and  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple all  the  afternoon  were  streaming  by  the  cages  with 
the  monkeys.  I  stopped  by  one  all  alone  in  his  cage,  a 
black  monkey  with  a  great  long  tail  that  curled  at  the 
end.  Suddenly  this  monkey  startled  me  by  jumping 
with  a  loud  cry  of  delight  against  the  walls  of  his  cage, 
and  putting  his  face  against  them,  trying  to  kiss  (just  as 
babies  do,  and  with  the  same  noise)  somebody  through 
them,  all  this  time  chattering  with  delight.  I  looked 
about,  and  saw  an  old  man,  a  workman  he  seemed  to  be, 
who  had  just  come  in  the  gardens.  He  went  up  to  the 
cage,  and  the  monkey,  overjoyed  to  see  him,  did  all  man 
ner  of  funny  things — one  moment  would  turn  to  kiss  him; 
the  next,  turning  round  and  poking  his  little  shoulder  up 
to  be  scratched. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  many  more  interesting  ani- 
mals than  monkeys,  after  all;  and  if  Mr.  Garner  ever 
publishes  a  dictionary  of  the  Simian  language,  I  am  cer- 
tainly going  to  get  one  to  study.  Won't  you?  It  will 
no  doubt  prove  deeply  interesting. 


AN     AKTUMN    BONFIRE. 

LT'S  burning  in   the  twilight, 
Against,   the.  haze-veiled  bill, 
Anil  casls   its  dreamy    incense 
I'IM.II   the    hrce/es  chill. 

15y   all    its   ]nvtty    colors, 

That   ripple,    fold  on   told, 
In    richest    orange,   amber. 

And   cardinal   and  gold, 

I  know   I  lie   llaines,  so  fitful 

And   beautiful,  arc  fed 
By  autumn's  gorgeous  leaflets 

Of  warmest  gold  and  red. 

R.  K.   MUNIUTTRICK. 


A    GENEROUS  ACT. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  of  England,  as  all  the  children  who 
have  studied  English  history  know,  never  married,  though 
many  of  the  noblemen  at  her  court  were,  suitors  for  her  hand. 
Among  them  all,  the  Earl  of  Essex — a  handsome  man  and  a 
gallant  soldier — Has  said  to  be  her  greatest  favorite,  and  there 
were  rumors  that  he  would  share  her  throne.  But,  instead,  he 
died  upon  the  seall'old,  and  his  friends,  who  loved  him  de- 
votedly, were  enraged  against  the  Queen. 

Among  these  friends  was  the  famous  Shakespeare.  In  his 
wrath  lie  wrote  some  verses  assailing  Elizabeth.  One  of  her 
courtiers,  an  enemy  of  Shakespeare ,  bribed  a  servant  to  secure 
a  copy,  and  instantly  placed  ii  in  the  bauds  of  bis  royal  mistress, 
remarking  that  the  actor  Shakespeare — an  actor  in  those  days 
was  held  in  very  low  esteem — had  written  a  malicious  lampoon 
against  her  .Majesty. 

Elizabeth  took  the  paper,  and  Hung  it  into  the  tire,  saying, 
••  My  lord,  William  Shakespeare  is  more  than  an  actor  :  he  is  I  he 
greatest  author  in  Britain." 

Then  she  sent  for  Shakespeare.  "  Sir,"  she  said,  as  be  entered, 
deeply  troubled,  for  lie  had  already  learned  what,  had  occurred, 
"I  hear  that  yon  have  written  a  lampoon  against  me.  A  copy 
has  been  placed  in  my  hands,  but  it  lies  yonder  on  the  hearth, 
ashes.  If  there  is  truth  in  the  matter,  I  advise  yon  to  burn  the 
original.  Your  Queen  pardons  you.  She  would  not  wish  to 
bear  the  stigma  of  having  robbed  England  of  her  most  brilliant 
intellect." 

Shakespeare  stood  speechless  ;  then  suddenly  kneeling  at  her 
feet,  he  exclaimed,  "Your  Majesty,  here'  I  again  swear  a  new  and 
inviolable  allegiance."  And  they  remained  friends  to  the  end 
of  their  lives. 

IIHMI    PRICES. 

MY  father  was  in  California  during  the  great  gold  excitement 
of  1848  and  IS-I'J,  and  I  have  often  heart!  him  tell  about 
the  high  prices  charged  for  everything  in  those  days. 

Gold-dust  was  at  that-  time  worth  $12  an  ounce  in  money,or 
from  $15  to  $10  in  trade  at  the  mining-camp  stores,  and  I  have 
heard  my  father  relate  how  he  once  paid  $225  for  a  suit  of 
clothes  which  he  would  not  have  thought  good  enough  for  every- 
day wear  at  home.  1  le  paid  $30  for  a  flannel  shirt,  $50  for  a  pair 
of  shoes,  $'25  for  a  bat,  $45  for  a  pair  of  coarse  trousers,  and  $75 
fora  poorly  made  and  ill-fitting  coat  and  vest;  worst  of  all,  he 
had  to  pay  $7  for  a  comb,  and  $5  for  a.  tooth-brush. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  one  day  found  a  nugget  of  tine  gold 
weighing  ten  ounces  in  the  sandy  bed  of  a  stream,  and  on  the 
same  day  he  ••  panned  out"  ten  ounces  of  gold  dust,  making  a 
total  yield  of  twenty  ounces,  or  $240  worth  of  gold  in  a  single, 
day.  He  had  three  companions  living  in  his  tent  with  him,  and 
it  had  been  a.  day  of  prosperity  for  all  of  them,  each  of  his  com- 
panions having  "  panned  out  "  as  much  as  $150  on  that  day,  and 
one  of  them  came  home  in  the  e\  en  ing  with  nearly  thirty  ounces 
of  gold-dust  in  a  bottle  in  his  pocket.  The  men  were  so  elated 
that  they  thought  they  would  have  something  in  the  way  of  a 
(real  for  supper,  to  take  the  place  of  the  llapjacks  anil  bacon 
which  was  their  usual  fare.  One  of  the  men  went  down  to  the 
store,  and  paid  $:!!)  for  a  box  of  sardines.  $15  for  a  can  of  peaches, 
and  $25  for  a-  can  of  oysters.  He  also  paid  $*  Cor  a  tin  pan 
in  which  to  stew  the  oysters;  so  their  little  treat  in  the  wa\  of 
a  supper  cost  them  $78.  At  that  same  time  they  paid  $225  for  a 
barrel  of  mess  pork,  a  part  of  which,  they  discovered,  was  unlit 
to  eat.  But  the  California  merchants  of  those  days  never  took 
anything  back,  and  the  men  had  to  make  the  best  of  their  bad 
bargain.  H. 
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HAD  THE  BEST  OF  IT. 

"My  pupa's  braver  '11  your 
papa,"  said  Jamie,  to  Wallie. 

"No,  ho  ah:'l,  neither,"  said 
Wallie.  ''My  i'atlier  isn't  afraid 
<il'  nothing." 

"Ho!  Jl.  doesn't  take  much  to 
lie  afraid  of  nothing.  My  papa 
isn't  afraid  of  something,"  said 
.lamie,  triumphantly. 


A    NEW   KIND   OF  GOAT. 

"Wisn  I  had  a  pair  of  goats," 
said  Bobbie. 

"What  kind  of  goats?"  asked 
his  uncle. 

"Oh,  a  new  kind.  A  kind 
that  looks  exactly  like  a  pair  of 
Slid  land-ponies  harnessed  up  to 
a  wagon." 


iTTTING    THE    GOUDIAN    KNOT. 

MELL.   "\VK  HAD  TO  WRITK  ABOUT  GicoiuiK  WAHHINGTON  AT  SCHOOL  TO-I>AY. 
MOTHER.  "I  Hoi-K  von  UKMKMIIBKEU  TO  TEI,L  AIIOUT  THE  OBBBBY-TEEK ?" 
MELL.  "On  YKS  !     I  SAID  HK  SAWKD  IT  DOWN." 
M<  'TIIER.   "You  MKAN  IIF  niiMi'iM'.D  IT  DOWN." 

MELL-     "YES.        I    KNOW    HI,    DID,    HUT    I    COULDN'T    BrEI.I.    HATUUET." 


DURING  AN  AUTUMN  WALK. 

Mi:.  I'li/.IirciI.  "Do  you  know 
we  have  \\  alked  about  six  miles?" 

CI.AKENCIC.  ••  \Ve  have?" 

Mi:,  l-'rmircn.  "Yes.  Don't 
you  feel  tired  '!" 

CLARENCK.  "No;  but  my  feet 
feel  a  little  bit  sleepy." 


His  COLOR. 
I  AM   a  little   colored   boy. 

But  not  the  way  you  think; 
My  color  isn't  brown  or  Mack. 

But  pretty  rose-leaf  pink. 


MADE   A    LOT   OF   DIFFERENCE 

"  DID  you  ever  taste  coffee,  Bobbie  ?"  Abner  asked. 
"  Yes,"  said  Bobbie.      "  It.  v>  as  awful  good." 
"What  did  it  taste  like?1' 
"  Medicine." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  that   \\ould  be  good." 
"  It  wouldn't,  have  been  if  it  had  been  medicine  ;  lint  it.  wasn't. 

It   Was  coffee." 


VERY  ACCOMMODATING. 
THE    other    day    Mr.  Burleigh 
was  taking  a  walk  in  the  woods 
•with  his  little  boy.     They  com- 
menced   hunting    for    chestnuts, 

and  soon  Donald's  eyes  bulged  when  he  saw  the  double-handful 
his  father  had  found;  and  then  he  made  this  kind  remark: 

"  Say.  papa,  wouldn't  you  like  to  carry  your  chestnuts  in  my 
pocket  *" 


A   QUESTION   OF  DEGREE. 

"  TATA."  said  Walter,  "did  you  say  I  was  cranky  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"  I'm  afraid  I  did,  my  boy." 

"I  low  cranky  was  I  ?     If  I'd  been  a  boat,  would  I  have  upset  .1" 


AN    INDUCEMENT. 

Louis.  "  Papa  says  that.  I  mustn't  play  football  any  more." 
MAX.  '•  Ask  him  again.     Tell  him  you'll  only  wear  your  oldest 
clothes." 


A    SELF-MADE    MAX. 


"' 
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RAFTMATES: 

A     STORY    OF     THE     GREAT     RIVER. 
BY    KIRK   MUNROE, 

AOTHOR  Or   "C'ANOEMATES,"  "  CAMPMATES,"    "  DORTMATES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A    MUD-BESPATTERED    ARRIVAL    FROM    CALIFORNIA. 

A  CTING  upon  the  suggestion  contained  in  Etta's  note, 
jf\_  Whin  lighted  a  fire  in  the  galley  stove,  and  was  soon 
enjoying  its  cheery  warmth.  When  the  tea  was  heated, 
he  ate  heartily  of  the  supper  so  thoughtfully  provided  \>y 
the  dear  girl,  and  his  heart  grew  very  tender  as  he  thought 
of  her  and  of  her  unwearying  love  for  him.  "  I  ought 
to  go  and  find  her  this  very  minute,"  he  said  to  himself; 
"but  I  must  get  dry  first,  and  there  probably  isn't  any 
fire  up  at  the  house." 

To  while  away  the  few  minutes  that  he  intended  re- 
maining on  the  raft,  Winn  got  one  of  the  books  of  ex- 


ploration from  a  shelf  in  the  little  after-room,  and  was 
quickly  buried  in  the  heart  of  an  African  forest.  Com- 
pletely lost  to  his  surroundings,  and  absorbed  in  tales  of 
the  wild  beasts  and  wilder  men  of  the  Dark  Continent, 
the  boy  read  on  and  on  until  the  failing  light  warned  him 
that  his  lamp  was  about  to  go  out  for  want  of  oil. 

He  yawned  as  he  finally  closed  the  book.  "  My!  how 
sleepy  I  am,  arid  how  late  it  must  be,"  he  said.  "  How 
the  wind  howls,  too!  It  sounds  as  if  we  were  going  to 
have  a  storm.  I  only  hope  it  will  bring  plenty  of  rain 
and  high  water.  Then  good-by  to  home,  and  hurrah  for 
the  great  river!" 

By  this  chain  of  thought  Whin  was  again  reminded  of 
Etta,  and  of  the  forgiveness  he  had  meant  to  secure  from 
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her  thai,  evening-.      "  It  is  loo  late  now.  though,"  he  said 
to  liiniseir.       "She  must  have   gone  I"  bed    long  ago,  and 
-,s   I    might  as  well  do  the  same;    hut    I'll   see  her  the 
verv   lifst   lliinu   in   the,  morning," 

\Vilh  tliis  the  tired  hoy  hlew  out  the  expiring  ilaine  of 
his  lamp,  and  tuuil>!ed  into  his  hunk,  whore  ill  anollier 
ininule  he  was  as  sound  asleep  as  ever  in  his  life. 

In  the  mean  time  the  high  water  for  which  he  hoped  so 
earnest  h  was  much  nearer  at  hand  than  either  he  or  any 
one  else  supposed.  The  storm  now  how  I  i  i  iir  through  the 
pines  had  heeu  raging  for  hours  ahonl.  the  head  waters  of 
the  creek,  and  (he  delude  of  rain  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied was  sweeping  steadily  down  stream  towards  the 
great  river.  Even  as  \Vinn  sat  hy  the  stove  readme;,  the 
first  of  tlie  swelling  waters  began  lo  rise  along  the  sidi-.^  of 
the  raft,  and  hy  the  time  the  storm  hroke  overhead  the 
Venture  was  very  nearly  afloat. 

Although  Winn  slept  too  soundly  In  he  disturbed  by 
either  wind  or  rain,  the  storm  awoke  Major  ( 'asp.-n-,  who 
listened  for  some  time  to  this  announcement  that  the  hour 
for  setting  forth  on  his  long-projected  journey  was  at 
hand.  He  hail  no  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  raft,  for 
he  remembered  the  stout  cable  by  which  he  had  secured 
it,  and  congratulated  himself  upon  the  precaution  thus 
taken.  "  Besides,  Winn  is  a  hoard."  he  reflected,  "and 
he  is  almost  certain  to  rouse  n-,  all  with  the  joyful  news 
the  minute  he  finds  that  the  raft,  is  atloat."  Thus  re- 
assuring himself,  the  Major  turned  over,  and  went  com- 
fortably to  sleep. 

Etta  knew  nothing-  of  the  storm  until  morning,  but 
hearing  the  rain  the  moment  she  awoke,  she  too  rec- 
ognized it  as  the  signal  for  the  Ve)itnn''n  speedy  departure. 
From  her  window  she  had  heretofore  been  able  to  see 
one  corner  of  the  raft;  but  now,  peering  out  through  the 
driving  rain  that  caused  the  forest  depths  to  appear  blue 
and  dim,  she  could  not  discover  it.  With  a  slight  feeling 
of  uneasiness,  she  hastily  dressed,  and  went  to  Whin's 
door.  There  was  no  answer  to  her  knock.  She  peeped 
in.  Winn  was  not  there,  nor  had  the  bed  been  occupied. 

"He  did  spend  the  night  on  the  raft,  then,  and  so  of 
course  it  is  all  right,"  thought  the  girl,  greatly  relieved 
at  this  discovery.  "The  Venture  must  he  afloat,  though. 
1  wonder  if  father  knows  it?'' 

Just  then  Major  Caspar  appeared,  evidently  prepared 
to  face  the  storm. 

"Well,  little  daughter,"  he  said,  "  high  water  has  come 
at  last,  and  the  time  of  our  departure  is  at  hand.  I  am 
going  down  to  see  what  Winn  thinks  of  it." 

"  Oh,  can't  I  go  with  you,  papa  ?  I  should  dearly  love 
to!"  cried  Etta. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  hesitated  the  Major.  "I  sup- 
pose you  might  if  you  were  rigged  for  it." 

This  permission  was  sufficient,  and  the  active  girl 
bounded  away  full  of  glee  at  the  prospect  of  a  battle  with 
the  storm,  and  of  surprising  Winn  on  the  raft.  Three 
minutes  later  she  reappeared,  clad  in  rubber  boots  and  a 
water-proof  cloak,  the  hood  of  which,  drawn  over  her 
head,  framed  her  face  in  the  most  bewitching  manner. 
The  Major  attempted  to  protect  her  still  further  with  a 
large  umbrella;  but  they  had  hardly  l<ft  the  house  before 
a  savage  gust  swooped  down  and  gleefully  rendered  it 
useless  by  turning  it  inside  out.  Casting  the  umbrella 
aside,  the  Major  clasped  Etta's  hand  firmly  in  his.  Then 
with  bowed  heads  the  two  pushed  sturdily  on  toward  the 
river-bank,  while  the  wind  scattered  bits  of  their  merry 
laughter  far  and  wide. 

It  took  them  but  a  few  minutes  to  reach  the  little 
stream,  when  their  laughter  was  suddenly  silenced. 
There  was  the  place  where  the  Venture  had  been  put  to- 
gether, there  was  the  tree  to  which  it  had  been  so  secure- 
ly moored;  but  the  raft  that  had  grown  into  being  and 
become  a  familiar  sight  at  that  point  no  longer  occupied 
it,  nor  was  it  anywhere  to  be  seen.  Only  a  flood  of  tur- 


bid \va,ters,  fully  two  feet  higher  than  they  had  been  I  lie 
evening  hel'ore.  swept,  over  the  spot,  and  seemed  to 
beckon  mockingly  toward  the  great  river. 

"Why,  the  raft  has  gone!"  exclaimed  Etta,  in  a  dis- 
mayed voice. 

"It  certainly  has,"  answered  the  Major,  firmly;  "and 
as  it  cannot  possibly  have  floated  up  stream,  it  must  have 
gone  towards  tin;  Mississippi.  1  only  hope  that  Winn 
managed  in  some,  way  to  check  and  hold  it  before  it 
reached  the  big  water.  Otherwise  we  may  have  a  merry 
hunt  for  it." 

\\hile  he  spoke  they  had  been  hurrying  to  a  point 
a  short  distance  down  stream,  around  which  the  creek 
made  a  bend.  From  here  they  could  command  a  view  of 
half  a  mile  of  its  course,  and  somewhere  along  this 
stretch  of  water  they  hoped  to  see  the  raft  safely  moored. 
They  were,  however,  doomed  to  disappointment:  for  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see  there  was  no  sign  of  the  miss- 
ing craft.  Full  of  conjectures  and  forebodings  of  evil 
they  reluctantly  turned  back  toward  the  house. 

The  mil]  hands,  some  of  whom  were  to  have  formed 
the  crew  of  the  Ve>ttnn\  had  already  discovered  that  it 
was  gone.  Now  they  were  gathered  at  the  house  await- 
ing the  Major's  orders,  and  eagerly  discussing  the  situ- 
ation. 

Mrs.  Caspar,  full  of  anxiety,  met  her  husband  and 
daughter  at  the  open  door,  where  she  stood,  regardless  of 
the  driving  rain. 

"  Oh,  John  !"  she  cried,  "  where  is  Winn  ?  What  has 
become  of  the  raft?  Do  you  think  anything  can  have 
happened  to  him  ?" 

"Certainly  not,"  answered  the  Major,  reassuringly. 
"Nothing  serious  can  have  befallen  the  boy  on  board 
a  craft  like  that.  As  to  his  whereabouts,  I  propose  to 
go  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek  at  once  and  discover 
them.  That  is,  just  as  soon  as  you  can  give  me  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  bite  of  breakfast,  for  it  would  be  foolish  to 
start  off  without  those.  But  the  quicker  we  can  get 
ready,  the  better.  I  shall  go  in  the  skiff,  and  take  Halma 
and  Jan  with  me." 

Nothing  so  allays  anxiety  as  the  necessity  far  immedi- 
ate action,  especially  when  such  action  is  directed  toward 
removing  the  cause  for  alarm.  So  Mrs.  Caspar  and  Etta, 
in  flying  about  to  prepare  breakfast  for  the  rescuing 
party,  almost  worked  themselves  into  a  state'of  hopeful 
cheerfulness.  It  was  only  after  the  meal  had  been  hasti- 
ly eaten,  and  the  Major  with  his  stalwart  Swedes  had  de- 
parted, that  a  reaction  came,  and  the  anxious  fears  reas- 
serted themselves.  For  hours  they  could  do  nothing  but 
discuss  the  situation  and  watch  for  some  one  to  come 
with  news.  Several  times  during  the  morning  Etta  put 
on  her  water-proof  and  went  down  to  the  mill.  Then 
she  would  gaze  with  troubled  eyes  at  the  ever-rising  wa- 
ters, until  reminded  that  her  mother  needed  comforting, 
when  she  would  return  to  the  house. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  the  girl  was  surprised  to  see 
a  saddle-horse,  bearing  evidences  of  a  hard  journey,  stand- 
ing' at  the  hitching-post  near  the  front  door.  But  this 
first  surprise  was  as  nothing'  to  the  amazement  with  which 
she  saw  her  mother  clasped  in  the  arms  of  a  strange  young 
man  who  was  so  bespattered  with  mud  that  his  features 
were  hardly  recognizable.  Mrs.  Caspar  was  laughing  and 
crying  at  the  same  time,  while  both  she  and  the  young 
man  were  talking  at  once.  Near  them,  and  regarding 
this  tableau  with  the  utmost  gravity,  was  a  powerful- 
looking  bull-dog,  who  would  evidently  be  pure  white  when 
washed. 

For  a  full  minute  Etta  stood  in  the  doorway  gazing 
wonderingly  at  this  strange  scene.  Then  her  mother 
caught  sight  of  the  girl's  wide-eyed  bewilderment,  and 
burst,  into  a  fit  of  laughter  that  was  almost  hysterical. 

"It's  your  uncle  William!"  she  cried,  as  soon  as  she 
could  command  her  voice.  "My  little  brother  Billy, 
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whom  I  haven't  seen  for  twelve  years,  and  lie  has  jusl, 
corne  from  California.  Give  him  a.  kiss,  dear,  ami  tell 
him  how  very  glad  we  are  to  see  him." 

Then  Etta  was  in  turn  embraced  by  the  mud  bespatter 
ed  young'  man,  who  gravely  announced  that  he  should 
never  have  recognized  her. 

''  No  wonder,  for  she  was  only  a  baby  when  you  last 
saw  her !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Caspar;  "and  I'm  sure  I  should 
never  have  recognized  you  but  for  your  voice.  I  don't 
know  how  you  look  even  now,  and  1  sha'n't.  until  you 
wash  your  face." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  my  face?  Is  it  dirty?"  asked 
the  young  man. 

For  answer  Mrs.  Caspar  led  him  in  front  of  a  mirror. 

"Well,  I  should  say  it  was  dirty!  In  fad,  dirty  is  no 
name  at  all  for  it!"  be  laughed.  "  I  believe  I  look  about 
as  bad  as  Binney  Gibbs*  did  when  he  covered  himself 
with  '  mud  and  glory  '  at  the  same  time,  or  rather  when 
his  mule  did  it  for  him." 

"Who  is  Binney  Gibbs?"  asked  both  Mrs.  Caspar  and 
Etta. 

"Binney?  Why,  be  is  a  young  fellow,  about  Whin's 
age,  who  went  across  the  plains  with  me  a  year  ago.  By- 
the-way,  where  is  Winn?  I  want  to  see  the  boy.  And 
where  is  the  Major;" 

Then,  as  Mrs.  Caspar  explained  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band and  son,  all  her  anxieties  returned,  so  that  before 
she  finished  her  face  again  wore  a  very  sober  and  troubled 
expression. 

"So  that  is  the  situation,  is  it?"  remarked  the  new- 
comer, reflectively.  "I  see  that  Winn  is  not  behind  his 
age  in  getting  into  scrapes.  He  reminds  me  of  another 
young  fellow  who  went,  eampmat.es  with  me  on  the  plains, 
Glen  Matherson— :io,  Eddy.  No;  come  to  think  of  it,  bis 
name  is  Etting.  Well,  any  way,  he  had  just  such  a  habit 
of  getting  into  all  sorts  of  messes;  but  he  always  came 
out  of  them  bright  and  smiling,  right  side  up  with  care, 
and  ready  for  the  next.'1 

"He  had  names  enough,  whoever  lie  was."  said  Etta,  a 
little  coldly  ;  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  this  flippant  young 
uncle  was  rather  inclined  to  disparage  her  own  dear  bro- 
ther. "  Yes,  he  certainly  had  names  to  spare;  but  if  lie 
was  half  as  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself  as  our  Winn 
is,  no  one  ever  had  an  excuse  for  worrying  about  him." 

"No,  indeed,"  broke  in  the  young  man,  eagerly  ;  "  but 
I  tell  you  he  was—  Why.  you  just  ought  to  have  seen 
him  when — 

"Here  comes  father,"  cried  Etta,  joyfully,  running  to 
throw  open  the  door  as  she  spoke. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

BILLY    BRACKETT   STARTS.  DOWN  THE    RIVER. 

IT  needed  but  a  glance  at  Major  Caspar's  face,  as,  drip- 
ping and  weary,  he  entered  the  house,  to  show  that  his 
search  for  the  raft  had  been  fruitless.  His  wife's  mother- 
instinct  translated  his  expression  at  once,  and  the  quick 
tears  started  to  her  eyes  as  she  exclaimed  : 
"My  boy!  What  lias  happened  to  him?" 
"Nothing  serious,  you  may  rest  assured,  my  dear,"  re- 
plied the  Major.  "I  have  not  seen  him;  but  I  have 
heard  of  the  raft,  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  its  safety. 
We  reached  the  mouth  of  the  creek  without  discovering 
a  trace  of  it.  Then  we  went  down  the  river  as  far  as  the 
Elbow,  where  we  waited  in  the  slack  water  to  hail  up- 
bound  steamboats.  The  first  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
raft;  but  the  second,  one  of  the  'Diamond  Jo'  boats,  re- 
ported that  they  had  seen  such  a  raft— one  with  three 
shanties  on  it  —  at  daybreak,  in  the  'Slant  Crossing,' 
ten  miles  below.  If  I  could  have  got  a  down-river  boat, 
I  should  have  boarded  her  and  gone  in  pursuit,  sending 
the  men  back  to  tell  you  what  I  had  done.  As  we  were 
*  See  Campmales,  by  the  same  Author. 


unable  to  hail  the  only  one  that  passed,  I  gave  it  up  and 
came  back  to  report  progress." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you  did!"  cried  Mrs.  Caspar. 

"So  am  I,"  .said  the  young  stranger,  speaking  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Major's  entrance.  The  hitler  had 
glanced  curiously  at.  him  once  or  twice  while  talking  to 
his  wife,  hut  without,  a  gleam  of  recognition.  Now.  as 
he  looked  inquiringly  at  him  again,  Mrs.  Caspar  ex- 
claimed : 

''  Why,  John,  don't  you  know  him  '.  It's  William — my 
own  brother  William,  just  come  from  California." 

"So  it  is,"  replied  the  Major,  giving  the  young  man  a 
hearty  baud  shake — "so  it  is,  William  Brackctt  himself. 
But,  my  dear  fellow,  I  must  confess  I  was  so  far  from 
recognizing  you  that  I  thought  your  name  was — 

'  Mud;'  I  reckon,"  interrupted  the  other,  laughing; 
"and  so  it  will  be  before  long  if  I  don't  get  a  chance  to 
clean  up.  But,  Major,  by  the  time  both  of  us  are  wrung 
out  and  dried,  and  sister  has  looked  up  some  dinner,  I'll 
be  ready  to  unfold  a,  plan  that,  will  make  things  look  as 
bright  for  you  and  Winn  and  the  rest  of  us  as  the  sun 
that's  breaking  away  the  clouds  is  going  to  make  the  sky 
directly." 

Mrs.  Caspar's  brother  William,  "  Billy  Brackett,"  as  all 
his  friends  called  him,  was  a  young  civil  engineer  of  more, 
than  usual  ability.  He  bad  already  gained  a  larger  stock 
of  experience  and  seen  more  of  bis  own  country  than 
most  men  of  his  age,  which  was  about  twenty-six.  From 
government,  work  in  the  East  and  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
he  had  gone  to  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  been  delailed 
lo  accompany  an  exploring  party  across  the  plains,  and, 
after  spending  some  time  on  the  Pacific  coast,  had  just 
returned  to  the  Mississippi  Valley — out  of  a  job,  to  be 
sure,  but,  with  the  certainty  of  obtaining  one  whenever  he 
should  want  it.  From  the  moment  of  leaving  San  Fran- 
cisco be  bad  intended  making  the  Caspars  a  visit,  and 
had  directed  his  journey  toward  their  home.  In  Chicago 
he  had  run  across  an  engineering  friend  named  Hobart, 
who  was  at  that  moment  regretting  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness that  forbade  his  trying  for  what  promised  lo  be  a 
most  profitable  contract.  It  was  one  for  furnishing  all 
the  bridge  timber  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
railway  through  Wisconsin.  The  bids  were  to  be  opened 
in  Madison  two  days  later.  Acting  upon  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  Billy  Brackett  hastened  to  that  city  and 
tendered  a  bid  for  a  contract,  which,  to  his  surprise,  was 
accepted. 

In  doing  this,  the  young  engineer  had  counted  upon 
the  assistance  of  his  brother-in-law,  from  whose  mill  he 
expected  to  obtain  the  timber  he  had  thus  contracted  to 
furnish.  As  the  work  must  be  begun  immediately,  he 
hurried  on  to  the  Major's  house  with  an  offer  of  partner- 
ship in  this  promising  undertaking,  and  arrived  as  we 
have  seen. 

"  It's  a  big  thing.  Major,"  the  young  man  said  in  con- 
clusion, after  explaining  these  details  at  the  dinner  table; 
"  and  it's  not  only  a  big  thing  in  itself,  but  it  will  lead  to 
other  contracts  equally  good." 

"  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  join  you  in  such 
an  enterprise,  Billy,"  replied  the  Major.  "But  I  don't 
see  how  I  can  go  into  it  just  now,  with  this  affair  of 
Winn  and  the  raft  on  my  hands.  You  say  the  work 
must  be  begun  al  once;" 

"Yes.  It  really  should  be  started  this  very  day,  and 
it.  can  if  you'll  agree  to  the  rest  of  my  plan.  You 
see,  I've  only  told  you  the  half  I  thought  out  before 
getting  here.  Since  then  I  have  added  as  much  more, 
which  is  something  like  this:  Suppose  you  and  I  change 
places.  You  take  my  horse  and  go  to  Madison  in  the 
interests  of  the  contract,  while  Dim  and  I  will  take  your 
skiff  and  start  down  the  river  in  the  interests  of  Winn 
and  the  raft.  You  know  a  heap  more  about  getting  out 
bridge  timber  than  I  do,  while  I  expect  I  know  more 
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about  river  rafting  than  you  do.  Not  lhat  I'm  anything 
<>f  a  raftsman."  In1  added, modestly,  " but  I  picked  up  a 
good  hit.  of  know  let ILJC  concerning  tin1  river  while  on  that 

govern lit  job  down  ill  Arkansas.  II'  you'll  only  give 

me  tln>  chance.  I'll  guarantee  to  lind  the  raft,  and  navi- 
gate it  t«>  an\  port  you  may  choose  to  name — Dubuque, 
Si.  Koiiis,  ('aim.  New  Orleans,  or  even  across  the  briny — 
\\itb  such  a  chap  as  I  know  your  Winn  must  he  for  a 
mate.  \Yhen  we  reach  our  destination  we  can  telegraph 
for  you.  and  you  can  arrange,  the  sale  of  the  ship  and 
cargo  yourself.  As  for  me,  I've  had  so  much  of  dry 
land  lately  that.  I'm  just  longing-  for  a  home  on  the  roll- 
ing deep,  the  life  of  a  sailor  free,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  What  do  you  say?  Isn't  my  scheme  a  good 
oner" 

"I  declare  I  believe  it  is!"  exclaimed  the  Major,  who 
had  caught  a  share  of  his  young  kinsman's  enthusiasm, 
and  whose  face  had  visibly  brightened  during  the  un- 
folding of  his  plans.  "Not  only  that,  but  I  believe 
your  companionship  with  Winn  on  this  river  trip,  and 
your  example,  will  be  infinitely  better  for  him  than 
mine.  I  have  noticed  that  young  people  are  much  more 
apt  to  be  influenced  by  those  only  a  few  years  older  than 
themselves  than  they  are  by  persons  whose  ideas  they 
may  regard  as  antiquated  or  old-fogyish." 

"  Oh.  papa,  how  can  you  say  so?"  cried  Etta,  spring- 
ing up  and  throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck.  "How 
can  you  say  that  you  could  ever  be  an  old  fogy?" 

"Perhaps  I'm  not,  dear,  to  you,"  answered  the  Major, 
smiling  at  his  daughter's  impetuosity.  "But  to  young 
fellows  mingling  with  the  world  for  the  first  time  no- 
thing pertaining  to  the  past  seems  of  any  value  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  or  immediate  future.  Conse- 
quently a  companion  who  is  near  enough  of  an  age  to 
sympathize  with  the  pursuits  and  feelings  of  such  a  one 
can  influence  him  more  strongly  than  a  person  whose 
thoughts  are  oftener  with  the  past  than  with  the  future." 

"I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  talk  so,  husband,"  said  Mrs. 
Caspar.  "As  if  our  Winn  wouldn't  be  more  readily  in- 
fluenced by  his  own  father  and  mother  than  by  any  one 
else  in  the  world!  At  the  same  time,  I  think  William's 
plan  well  worth  considering,  for  I  have  hated  the  idea  of 
that  raft  trip  for  you.  I  have  dreaded  being  left  alone 
here  with  only  Etta,  too,  though  I  wouldn't  say  so  when  I 
thought  there  wasn't  anything  else  to  be  done." 

With  this  unanimous  acceptance  of  the  young  engi- 
neer's plan,  it  took  but  a  short  time  to  arrange  its  details, 
and  before  dark  everything  was  settled.  The  Major  was 
to  leave  for  Madison  the  next  morning,  while  Billy  Brack- 
ett  was  to  start  down  the  creek  that  very  evening,  so  as  to 
be  ready  at  daylight  to  begin  his  search  for  the  missing 
raft  at  the  point  where  it  had  been  last  reported.  By  his 
own  desire  he  was  to  go  alone  in  the  skiff,  except  for  the 
companionship  of  his  trusty  Birn,  who  made  a  point  of  ac- 
companying his  master  everywhere.  The  young  man 
was  provided  with  an  open  letter  from  Major  Caspar, 
giving  him  full  authority  to  take  charge  of  the  raft  and 
do  with  it  as  he  saw  lit. 

Both  Mrs.  Caspar  and  Etta  wrote  notes  to  Winn,  and 
gave  them  to  Billy  Brackett  to  deliver.  The  Major  also 
wrote  a  line  of  introduction  to  an  old  soldier  who  had 
been  his  most  d< -\oted  follower  during  the  war.  He  was 
now  living  with  a  married  niece  near  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
and  mighl  possibly  prove  of  assistance  during  the  search 
for  the  raft. 

Thus  equipped,  provided  with  a  stock  of  provisions, 
and  a  minute  description  of  hoth  the  raft  and  of  Winn, 
whom  he  did  not.  hope  to  recognize,  the  young  engineer 
and  his  four-footed  companion  set,  forth  soon  after  supper 
on  their  search  for  the  missing  hoy.  An  hour  later  they 
too  were  being  swept  southward  by  the  resistless  current 
of  the  great  river. 

[lO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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RIDIM;  THE  ELEVATOR  BAREBACK. 

BY  AMOS  E.  WKI  LS. 

'VE  pulled  up  and  down  this  elevator  shaft,  sir,  as  long  as  ele- 
vators  liave  been.      This  is  the  lirst  cle\  aim  put  in  in  Boston, 

:ind  of  I  In-  lirst  in  tlir  country.  I  >f  c-onrsr,  it  being  ;i  new- 
fangled thing,  the  company  II.M  to  get  :i  steady  hand  to  run  it, 
and  I  hex  '\c  kept,  all  these  years  t  he  stead \  hand  they  got  then. 
Hie  company  know  a  good  tiling  when  they  see  it. 

Elevator  getting  iirkcl\  .'  Ao, sir.  It  was  Ihe  best  when  we 
put  it  in.  anil  it's  as  good  as  the  best  no\\.  ( It' course  it  might 
have  mirrors  and  gilding  and  plush  cushions  ;in:l  nonsense  :  lull 
l"i  easj  running  and  common-sense-  and  safety,  g  i  \  e  me.  this 
make  every  time.  And  that's  what  the  inspector  says  too. 

Ever  had  any  accidents?  Say.  That  reminds  me.  You 
write  for  the  papers,  and  I  have  a  yarn  for  you.  It's  right  in 
your  line,  and  yon  may  say  I  said  it.  Hold  on.  There's  a  call 
from  the  fourth  floor,  l.'ide  up.  and  I'll  show  you  the  very  fel- 
1  o  \v . 

There.  Did  you  notice  the  chap  setting  type  right  in  front 
of  the.  door  as  yon  looked  in?  Well,  that's  the  fellow.  That's 
'Tutor;  only  he  isn't  called  "J'ator  any  longer,  lie  was  called 
(hat,  short  for  Imitator,  and  because  whatever  he  saw  any  one 
doing  he  was  set  to  do  too,  no  matter  what  it  was. 

When  he  first  came,  we  had  a  little  scamp  in  the  printing- 
office,  up  there  called  8am.  Sam  was  np  to  anything.  I  never 
set  eyes  on  a  meaner  fellow  than  Sam.  I  used  my  inllucnce  with 
the  company  to  net  him  ousted  :  but  that  was  after  it,  happened. 

I  don't  see  how  Sam  set  any  type,  he  was  around  so  much,  cut- 
ting up,  nor  how  the  foreman  let  him  run  loose  so.  Slack  fellow, 
that  foreman.  We  put  in  a  better  one  the  other  day.  But  Sam 
cut  up  his  greatest  monkey-shines  at  noons  going  out  to  dinner, 
or  else  I  saw  more  of  him  then. 

Here's  one  thing  he  used  to  do.  He'd  put  in  a  bent  wire,  and 
open  the  shaft  door  on  the  second  story  while  I  was  on  the  first. 
Then  he  would  net  out  on  the  top  of  the  elevator,  and  ride  up, 
slipping  out  at,  the  sixth  story.  Those  fool  boys  on  the  sixth 
floor — packing-rooms,  yon  know — would  whoop  and  yell  as  if 
he  had  done  something  smart.  He  called  that  riding  the  eleva- 
tor bareback. 

Sam  liked  to  wait,  until  the  girls  in  the  folding-room  were  com- 
ing up.  Then  he  would  sneak  up  to  the  second  iloor,  get  on  the 
elevator  like  a  flash,  and  as  we  were  going  up,  he'd  drum  with 
his  heels  as  if  the  roof  was  coming  in  and  the  whole  thing  going 
to  smash.  The  first  time  he  did  that  one.  girl  fainted — fainted 
dead  away. 

And  when  'Tator  came,  Sam  soon  saw  his  weakness.  He  al- 
most worshipped  Sam.  He  watched  him,  everything  he,  did, 
with  his  mouth  open.  I  hate  to  see  that  in  a  boy.  But  I'd 
never  have  guessed  what  happened. 

I  found  out.  afterward  that 'Tator,  "being  a  regular  brag,  had 
said  that  he  could  ride  the  elevator  bareback  as  well  as  Sam, 
and  Sam  had  dared  him  to  do  it.  Well,  Sam  opened  the  door 
one  day  up  on  second,  and  he  was  going  to  play  one  of  his  fool 
antics,  when  "I'.itor  says,  says  he,  "Let,  me  get  on."  And  there 
were  a  lot  of  those  looney  boys  around,  so  Sam  winked  at  them, 
and  that  made  'Tutor  mad  ;  so  he  pushed  Sam  aside,  and  got  out 
on  the  elevator  root  himself,  and  the  boys  all  scampered  up  to 
the  sixth  story  to  see  'Tator  out  and  hear  the  girls  screech. 

I'd  got  n)i  to  the  third  story,  or  maybe  the  fourth,  when  I  be- 
gan to  see  what  «  as  up.  There  was  an  awful  thumping  around 
on  top,  and  screaming,  and  rattling  of  doors.  I  found  out  after- 
wards that,  'Tator  didn't  know  how  to  open  the  doors  from  the  in- 
side. The  locks  do  work  a  little  stiff,  and  there's  a  knack  to 
them  that  yon  have  to  have.  Sam  could  fling  them  open  like 
a  flash,  but  'Tator  only  fumbled,  and  howled  as  he  saw  the  top 
of  the  shaft  getting  near. 

I  thought  it  was  Sam.  Of  course  I  thought,  it  was  Sam. 
What  else  was  there  to  think  ?  So  when  I  came  near  the  sixth 
story  I  put  the  old  machine  through  in  a  vicious  way.  1  wanted 
to  make  him  scramble  for  it  that  t  ime. 

But  just,  as  I  got  to  the  top  there  was  a  yell  that  I  knew  never 
came  from  Sam's  throat,  and  I  heard  an  awful  crash  of  breaking 
glass,  and  then  my  heart,  leaped  up  in  my  mouth.  S/mir  <nir  hud 
linn  i-riixlu-il  nfi  iifiitiiixt  //«  «/,////(//</.  I  looked  to  see  the  blood 
oozing  through  the  elevator. 

Sam's  face  stared  in  through  the  grating  of  the  door.  He  was 
white  as  a  sheet.  "It's  Tator!  it's 'Tator!"  cries  Sam.  "Open 
the  door!"  cries  Sam.  And  I  did  it,  though  I  didn't  think  why 
I  did  it  a  bit.  "Now  go  down  one  story,"  cries  Sam;  and  1  did. 
and  I  could  hear  Sam  getting  out  on  the  top  of  the  elevator. 
"  Go  up  slow,"  cries  he. 
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You  may  guess  that  I  did  go  slow.     I  didn't  want    to  crush  hit  about,  the  ho:id,  and  stunned  and  bloody,  and  his  clothes  and 

another  boy  up  against  those  wheels  and  pulleys  and  that  sky-  face  all  torn  with    the   broken   glass.      I  never  saw  a  fellow  so 

light.      Ugh!   I  can  feel  it  yet.  used    up    as    Sam    was    either.      1    will    say    that    for    him,    the 

Then  I  could  make  out  Sam's  pulling  'Tutor  out  of  that, — out  scamp. 

of  the  wheels  and  the  pulleys  and  the  big  hole  he  had  made  iu  Oh,  of  course  he  got  all  right  again.     Didn't  I  show  him   to 

the  skylight.      "Now  go   down   one   story,"  calls  Sam,  sort   of  you  just  now  in  the  composing-room?     We  don't  call  him'Tutor 

faint.     And  so  he  got  him  out  into  the  packing-room.  any  more.     That  experience  kind  of  drove  it  out  of  him.  name 

What  a  time  we  did  have  bringing  him  to !     You  see,  he  was  and  nature.     Ah!  good-morning,  Mr.  Brownlow.     lining  up  .' 


BY 


ONCE  ou  a  time  a   King   of  Spain    was    battling  with    the 
foe, 
When  an  arrow  from  the  Moorish   host  his  gallart  sleed   laid 

low  ; 

He  almost  wished  himself  had  felt  its  mortal  hurt  and  pain 
Ere   he    had    seen    that    noble   beast     stretched,  dying,  on  the 
plain. 

Small   time    for    grieving   had    the    King;  the   battle   must    be 

won  ; 

Afoot  he  pressed  towards  the  foe,  as  he  before  had  .lone, 
But  a  brave  young  trooper  marked  his  plight,  and,  spurring  in 

his  course, 
Cried,  "Stay!   my   Liege;"  then,  leaping    down,"I  pray  thee, 

take  my  horse." 
"Nay,  friend,"    the   generous    King    replied,  "though    fortune 

frown  ou  'me, 
I'll     front    the    Moor    e'en    as    I    stand;     nor    would     I    peril 

thee." 

But  answered  him  the  trooper,  "By  all  our  country's  mi.uhl 
I  swear,  if  thoti  ou  foot  wilt  go,  beside  thee  I  will  tight." 

"No  more!"  the  grateful  monarch  said;  "I  take  thy  gift     for 

Spain. 
And  should  the  conflict  spare    us   both,  thou'lt   hear  from   me 

again  ;" 

The  soldier  bowed,  and  to  his  lips  the  royal  robe  he  pressed; 
From   it  a  shred  he  deftly  tore  aud  hid  it  in  his  breast. 
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The  victory  won,  rejoicings  o'er,  it  came  to  the  King's  mind 

That  no  attempt  he  yet  had  made  the  faithful  youth  to 
find, 

So  forth  the  proclamation  went  that  he,  the  Sovereign 
Lord, 

Commanded  him  whose  horse  he  rode  to  claim  his  fit  re- 
ward. 

Soon  through  the  palace  court-yard   the  high  contention   ran 

Of  eager,  angry  voices,  each  crying,  "I'm  the  man." 

Till  roared  the  pux/lcd  Chamberlain,  "Ye  brawling  crew,  have 

done! 
Why  prate  of  horses  by  the  score?  the  King  rode  only  one." 

At  last  the  rightful  claimant   came,  before  the  very  throne. 
Nor  long  the   King  remained  in  doubt  when  he  the  shred  had 

shown  : 
••'Twas  shrewdly  done,  to  tear  my  robe   to  make   thy   witness 

sure ; 
With  subjects  apt    and  brave    as   thou   long  should  my  realm 

endure- : 

"Lords  of  Rags  and  Tatters  be   tlnsHf  and  all  thy  line, 
And  many  a  good  estate   I'll   add   to  make   the   title  shine;" 
The  merry    monarch    kept    his    word,  and    still,  in    that   proud 

land, 
The  noble  name  of  JIRON*  may  with  the  proudest  stand. 

*  Meaning  a.  rag,  shred,  or  tatter. 
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PROFESSOR  VOX  WACIIS'S  WONDERFUL  BOY. 

BY    \VII.I.1.\M     Hi;1!  SDAJ  1 
11. THE    l;nV     IS    I'.LKtTKOLTTKU. 


UCH     as     Professor     Smyrk 


pleased   a  I 


way    Charley    I  loss 


deceived  (In-  museum  agent,  it 
rather  worried  linn,  and  lie  deter- 
mined  to  say  nothing  about  it,  to 
Professor  von  YVachs. 

"We  who  have  been  here  in 
the  room  all  the  time,  and  have 
seen  Charley  made,"  he  said  to 
Professor  Spring,  when  he  had  a 
chance  to  talk  with  him  alone, 
"cannot  appreciate  the  figure.  It 
is  so  wonderfully  lifelike  that  it 
is  startling,  and  if  Tron  Wachs 
kneu  lio\v  young  Dihin.  took  it 
for  a  real  boy  it  would  turn  his 
head  worse  than  ever.  The  man 
is  really  from-;  crazy  over  his  fig- 
ure. I  can  see  him  grow  in-- 
worse every  day,  and  I  have  made 
a  little  plan  to  cure  him  of  his 
hobby.  You  just  watch  what  hap- 
pens, and  don't  be  surprised  at 
anvthing  Charley  says  or  does." 

Professor  von  YVachs  spent  several  days  in  improv- 
ing the  motion  of  an  arm  and  putting-  finishing  touches 
here  and  I  here;  and  while  he  was  at  work  at  this,  Pro- 
fessor Smyrk  had  a  new  cylinder  made  for  the  phono- 
graph that  lay  in  Charley's  breast,  and  went  in  late  one 
infill  and  put  it  ill  place  while  Von  Wach.s  was  at  home 
and  asleep. 

"Now  see  \vhelher  you  don't  think  this  has  a  more 
natural  etl'ecl."  Von  \Vachs  said  the  next  morning, 
''since  I  have  slightly  changed  the  motion  of  this  hand 
and  forearm.  How  do  you  feel  this  morning.  Charley  '" 
The  professor  touched  the  button  that  should  have 
made  Charley  answer  "All  right,"  but  instead  of  that  he 
replied, 

"My  head   feels  very  queer  today!" 

Von  Waehs  was  so  startled  by  this  unexpected  an- 
swer that  he  sprang  hack,  and  the  wire  that  ran  from  his 
pocket  to  the  ligure  almost  pulled  Charley  out  of  the 
chair. 

"What!"  he  exclaimed;  "your  head.'  Yon  say  your 
head  feels  queer?"  In  his  excitement  he  talked  to  ('liar- 
ley  as  though  he  thought  the  figure  really  could  answer 
his  questions. 

Charley,  of  course,  made  no  reply,  and  this  reminded 
Von  Wachs  that  he  must  press  the  button.  Then  Char- 
ley answered, 

"Oh!    my  head  is  in  a  terrible  stale !" 
"Do  you  hear  him?"  Von    \Vachs  shouted  to  his  two 
companions.      "Do  you  hear  what  he  says?     There  are 
no  such  words  in  the  phonograph!      The  boy  is  talking 
for  himself,  and  he  is  thinking!" 

Yon  \Vachs  was  almost  beside  himself  with  excite- 
ment To  give  Charley  the  proper  attitude  for  think- 
ing he  touched  a  button  thai,  sent  the  ligure's  hand  up 
to  its  head. 

"How  does  your  head  feel,  (  'barley  ?  Can  you  tell 
me  that;" 

"It  feels  very  strange  indeed,"  Charley  answered. 
"There  is  a  rumbling  in  my  ears,  and  I  seem  to  be  trying 
to  remember  things  that  happened  a  long  time  ago. 
Where  have  I  been  so  long.'" 

No  matter  how  much  Professor  von  Wachs  pressed  the 
buttons  that,  morning,  Charley  would  talk  about  nothing 
but  Ids  head;  and  as  to  the  professor  himself,  his  head 
was  in  a  worse,  state  than  Charley's.  He  was  so  wild 


with  excitement  that  Professor  Smyrk  became  more 
alarmed  about  him  than  ever.  A  few  days  of  such  ner- 
vous tension  would  destroy  bis  reason  entirely,  and 
Smyrk  saw  that  the  plan  lie  had  formed  must  be  pushed 
through  at  once,  or  if  would  be.  too  late. 

Professor  Smyrk  g-ave  up  his  work  for  that  aftern i, 

and  went  out  into  the  streets,  wandering  up  and  down 
as  though  in  search  of  something.  What  he  was  look- 
ing for  was  a  boy— a  handsome  boy,  about  sixteen  years 
old,  with  hazel  eyes,  and  curly  brown  hair,  and  beautiful 
teeth;  a  boy,  ill  short,  who  looked  so  much  like  Von 
Wachs's  figure  that  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  them  apart. 

It  was  hard  to  find  as  handsome  a  boy  as  the  India- 
rubber  Charley  Ross,  but  Smyrk  found  him  at  last,  dress- 
ed in  a  very  ragged  suit  of  clothes,  and  with  a  bundle  of 
afternoon  papers  under  his  arm.  He  had  no  trouble  in 
engaging  this  boy  for  a  day  or  two's  work  at  good  pay; 
and  when  he  took  him  into  the  work-room  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  turned  on  the  electric  lights,  and  seated  him  be- 
side the  figure,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  real  boy  would 
pass  finely  for  the  electrified  Charley  Ross. 

The  greater  part  of  the  night  Smyrk  and  the  new  boy 
spent  in  the  work-room,  and  when  they  turned  off  the 
lights  Mickey  Donohue  (that  was  the  new  boy's  name) 
was  well  drilled  in  the  part  he  was  to  play  next.  Every- 
thing had  been  explained  to  him,  and  the  reason  for  it, 
and  Mickey  could  hardly  wait  for  daylight  to  come,  he 
was  so  anxious  for  the  great  sport  he  expected  to  have. 
They  were  both  back  in  the  work-room  before  six  in  the 
morning;  and  when  Von  Wachs  arrived,  Charley  Ross 
was  hidden  away  in  a  closet,  with  Mickey  Donohue's 
ragged  clothes  hanging  beside  him,  and  Mickey  was  seat- 
ed in  Charley's  chair,  dressed  in  Charley's  handsome  suit, 
and  looking  as  much  like  a  lifeless  ligure  as  possible. 

When  Von  Wachs  entered  the  room,  he  walked  straight 
up  to  the  chair  as  usual,  and  stroked  the  figure's  hair. 
The  first  touch  gave  him  a  start.  He  pressed  the  backs 
of  his  fingers  against  the  figure's  neck,  and  turning  around 
to  the  other  professors,  he  shouted: 

"He's  warm!  he's  warm!  Come  and  feel  him!  He's 
alive!  I  tell  you  he's  alive!  I  left  the  battery  turned  on 
all  night,  and  it  has  done  the  work.  I  knew  it  would. 
.lust  feel  his  hands;  they're  as  warm  as  mine.  My  boy 
is  as  much  alive  as  yon  are." 

The  other  two  went  up  to  the  chair,  and  felt  the  boy's 
hands  and  face. 

"  He  is  certainly  alive,"  said  Professor  Spring,  who  did 
not  know  what  Smyrk  had  done,  but  suspected.  "  Maybe 
he  can  talk  now  without  the  phonograph,  and  that  would 
be  more  wonderful  yet.  I  should  try  him,  Von." 

"  How  do  yon  feel  this  morning,  Charley?"  Von  Wachs 
asked,  taking  hold  of  one  of  his  hands. 

"  All  right, "the  ligure  answered,  rather  slowly.  "But 
my  throat  is  so  hot  and  dry  it  feels  as  if  it  was  burning 
up." 

"That's  natural!"  cried  the  delighted  Von  Wachs,  let- 
ting go  the  hand,  and  fairly  hugging  Smyrk  and  Spring. 
"It's  no  wonder  he  should  have  a  little  fever  at  first. 
I'll  give  you  a  drink  of  water,  Charley." 

"I  shouldn't  do  that,"  said  Smyrk.  "  You  don't  know 
whether  water  would  be  good  for  him.  What  do  the 
doctors  give  fever  patients*  Cracked  ice,  I  think,  or  ice- 
cream. Why  don't  yon  try  some  ice  cream?" 

"Ice-cream!"  said  the  figure,  hoarsely ;  and  he  shut  his 
eyes  as  though  the  thought  of  it  gave  him  infinite  plea- 
sure. 

Von  "Wachs  dashed  out  of  the  room,  and  came  back  in 
two  or  three  minutes  with  a  heaped-up  plate  of  strawberry 
ice  cream  in  his  hand. 

"  If  he  eats  that,"  he  shouted,  "  he's  the  greatest  boy  in 
the  world." 

"  If  I  don't. "said  Mickey  Donohue  to  himself,  "  I'm  the 
biggest  fool  in  New  York." 
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He  ate  slowly  at  first,  currying  each  spoonful  to  his 
mouth  with  a  mechanical  motion;  but  he  soon  warmed 
up  to  the  task,  and  cooled  his  parched  throat,  with  great 
vigor. 

"Does  that  make  your  throat  feel  better,  Charley;" 
Von  Wachs  asked. 

"  Much  better,"  the  figure  replied.  "  Down  here,  too," 
and  he  rubbed  his  stomach.  "  I  feel  like  a  new  man." 

"And  your  head?''  said  Von  Wachs.  "Can  you  re- 
member the  things  you  were  trying  to  think  of  y ester- 
day?" 

"Some  of  them,"  said  the  figure.  "But  they  seem  so 
very  long  ago.  How  old  am  I?" 

"  About  three  months,"  said  Smyrk,  before  Von  Wachs 
could  reply. 

"  But  you  can  remember  some  former  existence,"  said 
Von  Wachs,  eagerly.  "  What  can  you  remember  about 
it?" 

"  I  remember,"  the  figure  answered,  "  that  I  used  to  go 
out  doors,  and  walk  under  those  beautiful  green  things 
overhead — trees,  do  you  call  them?'1 

"Do  yoii  think  you  could  walk  out?"  Von  Wachs 
cried.  "Why,  Charley,  if  I  had  a  million  dollars  I'd 
give  it  all  to  have  you  walk  down  the  street  with  me. 
You  shall  go  out  and  see  the  beautiful  trees  again." 

"Better  try  how  he  walks  first,"  Smyrk  suggested. 
"  He  may  not  be  strong  enough  yet  in  the  legs." 

"Stand  up,  Charley,"  said  Von  Wachs,  "and  let  me 
see  you  walk  across  the  room." 

The  figure  stood  up,  and  walked  a  little  stiffly  at  first. 
but  soon  grew  accustomed  to  the  motion  and  walked 
briskly  about  the  room. 


"Kneel  down,"  said  Smyrk;  "bend  your  back;  turn 
your  head;  stand  on  your  toes — let  us  see  whether  you 
know  what  your  muscles  are  for." 

Instead  of  doing  any  of  these  things,  the  figure  turned 
a  hand-spring  so  quickly  and  neatly  that  they  hardly  saw 
him  start,  and  came  up  rigidly  in  the  same  position  as 
before,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  chair. 

"He'll  do  to  go  out,"  said  Professor  Spring. 

"And  he  shall  walk  out  witli  me  now."  said  Yon 
Wachs.  "Think  of  it,  will  you — my  own  boy.  that  I 
made  out  of  wires  and  rubber,  walking  down  the  street 
with  me?  Come  on,  Charley;  you  shall  have  more  ice- 
cream, and  eat  your  first  good  solid  meal." 

He  put  on  the  figure's  head  the  hat  he  had  long  had 
ready  for  such  an  occasion,  and  arm  in  arm  the  two 
walked  out  together. 

"  That,  boy  will  eat  Von  Wachs  out  of  house  and  home," 
said  Smyrk,  when  be  and  Professor  Spring  were  alone 
ti'^'-t.her,  "  if  he  fills  him  up  with  icecream  and  dinner. 
I  found  him  yesterday,  and  spent  half  the  night  training 
him.  But  I  declare  I  hardly  thought  Von  was  so  far 
gone.  We  must  bring  the  thing  to  an  end  to-day,  and 
let,  him  see  what  a  fool  lie  is  making  of  him.self.  Walk 
down  the  street  with  a  rubber  figure  indeed!  Hero's  the 
real  figure  in  the  closet." 

As  he  spoke,  he  brought  out  the  real  India-rubber 
(  'harley  Ross,  and  Mickey  Donohue's  ragged  clol.hes. 

"We'll  put  these  rags  on  Charley  and  seat  him  in  his 
old  chair,"  Smyrk  went  on.  "  When  Von  comes  back 
he  can  hardly  believe  that  his  one  rubber  boy  has  turned 
into  two." 

Professor  Spring  helped    dress   the   figure   in    the   old 
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clothes.  and  when  seated  in  the  chair  it  looked  wonder- 
fully lilcc  the  Mi, 'key  l>oi i ii hue  \\  lio  h;id  gone  out  to  walk 
with  1'l'ol'essor  Voll  \Vaehs. 

Both  men  went  on  with  their  work,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes there  was  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  outside,  and 
a  loud  knock  at  the  door.  It  was  customary  for  people 
to  o|ien  that  door  without  knocking,  hut  Professor  Spring 
answered  tin-  summons,  and  found  a  very  large  and  ap- 
parently a  very  angry  Irish  woman  outside. 

"It's  lookin'  for  me  boy  I  am, "said  this  woman,  "an' 
1  hear  yees  have  got  him  in  here.  Ah,  you  young  imp." 
she  shouted,  catching  sight  of  Mickey  Donohue,  as  she 
thought,  seated  in  the  chair,  and  making  a  bold  push 
past  the  astonished  professor;  "  it's  yon  would  rin  away 
from  home,  is  it,  an'kape  yer  ould  mother  lookin'  for  you 
for  free  days!  I'll  tache  ye  betther  manners,  ye  spal- 
peen !" 

Before  either  of  the  men  could  interfere,  the  angry  wo- 
man had  the  figure  by  the  coat  collar,  and  gave  it  a  shak- 
ing- that  would  have  made  a  real  boy's  teeth  rattle.  She 
produced  a  heavy  lath  from  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and 
proceeded  to  administer  gentle  admonitions  over  all  parts 
of  its  body.  It,  only  increased  her  rage  to  find  that  the 
boy  would  neither  cry  out  nor  make  any  effort  to  escape. 

"Ye  whelp!  ye  young  cub!"  she  cried,  applying  a  new 
epithet  with  every  whack;  and  she  would  have  beaten 
the  figure  into  jelly  if  the  two  professors  had  not  seized 
her  arms,  and  explained  that  it  was  only  an  India-rubber 
image  she  was  trouncing.  "  An  image,  is  it;"  she  shouted. 
"Thin  \v here's  me  bye?  It's  got  me  bye's  clothes  on  its 
back,  an'  if  ye've  killed  me  Mickey,  it's  me '11  have  the 
hlood  o'  yees,  that  I  will." 

Another  patient  explanation  and  some  silver  coins,  and 
a  promise  that  Mickey  should  be  safe  at  home  before 
dark,  at  last  sent  the  woinaii  away  satisfied. 

"This  thing  is  growing  worse  and  worse,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Smyrk,  after  the  two  had  recovered  from  their  sur- 
prise and  laughter.  "  That  figure  would  be  the  death  of 
us  all  in  another  week.  But  it  shall  all  be  ended  to-day 
one  way  or  another.  Von  is  so  far  gone  that  he  may  re- 
fuse to  believe  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  when  he 
gets  back.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  intend  to  do.  I'm  going 
to  take  the  wires  off  the  batteries,  and  attach  them  to  the 
electric-light  wires.  Then  if  we  can't  convince  Von  that 
it's  a  real  live  boy  he  has  been  walking  with,  and  that  his 
figure  is  nothing  but  a  lump  of  rubber,  I  shall  turn  on  the 
current,  and  that's  the  end  of  Charley  Ross.  There's 
enough  current  in  the  electric-light  wires  to  burn  all  the 
interior  works  out  of  him  in  a  minute." 

"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  mean  to  destroy  such  a 
handsome  figure?"  Professor  Spring  asked. 

"I  know  it  would,"  Smyrk  answered;  "but  it  would 
be  a  great  deal  meaner  to  let  AToii  go  on  with  a  thing  that 
is  making  him  crazy.  He'd  be  in  an  asylum  in  a  short 
time  if  we  didn't  stop  him.  He  can  make  another  figure, 
but  he  can  never  get  his  senses  back  if  he  loses  them.'' 

"  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  do  it,"  said  Professor 
Spring;  and  the  wires  were  soon  changed,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  single  turn  of  the  key  would  destroy  poor 
Charley  Ross's  usefulness  forever. 

Professor  von  Wachs  and  Mickey  Donohue  all  this 
time  were  having  a  grand  walk  down  Sixth  Avenue. 
The  professor  was  as  happy  as  a  king  to  walk  beside  what 
he  thought  was  a  figure  of  his  own  creation;  and  Mickey 
soon  found  that  to  get  unlimited  supplies  of  ice-cream 
he  had  only  to  suffer  from  a  new  dry  ness  of  the  throat. 
In  front  of  a  drug  store  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
dizziness,  and  whispered  that  a  glass  of  soda-water  would 
revive  him.  This  glass  was  only  the  first  of  a  series;  and 
with  ice-cream  and  soda-water,  a  good  dinner,  and  some 
candy  that  was  bought  because  it  reminded  him  so  much 
of  something  he  had  tasted  long  before,  Mickey  was  pro- 
visioned for  another  week  of  newspaper  selling. 


When  the  two  returned  to  the  work-room.  Von  Wachs 
was  hardly  inside  the  door  before  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
figure  seated  in  the  chair. 

"  What  is  this?"  he  exclaimed,  running  up  to  it. 

"You  ought  to  know  your  own  child, "said  Professor 
Smyrk.  "  That  is  Charley  Ross,  of  course." 

"  Charley  Ross !"  cried  Von  Wachs.  "  Here  is  Charley 
Ross,  standing  by  my  side.  He  has  been  out  to  walk 
with  me." 

"Nonsense!"  Smyrk  replied,  pretending  to  forget  all 
that  had  happened  earlier  in  the  day.  "  An  India-rubber 
figure  been  out  to  walk  with  you!  Here  sits  Charley 
Ross,  just  as  you  made  him,  only  he  seems  to  have  torn 
his  clothes.  Where  did  you  get  this  boy  that  came  back 
with  you?" 

"  I  tell  you  this  is  my  Charley  Ross,"  Von  Wachs  ex- 
claimed, laying  his  hand  011  Mickey  Donohue's  shoulder. 
"This  is  my  boy.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  boy 
in  the  chair." 

"Don't  you  know  that  we've  been  playing  a  little  joke 
on  you,  Von?"  Smyrk  asked.  "Are  you  really  so  far 
gone  that  you  think  a  rubber  figure  can  eat  ice-cream, 
and  walk  out  in  the  street  with  you?  I  brought  the  boy 
here,  and  dressed  him  in  Charley  Ross's  clothes,  and  taught 
him  what  to  say  and  do,  and  put  your  Charley  in  the 
closet.  And  yesterday  I  put  a  new  cylinder  in  Charley's 
phonograph;  that  was  how  he  said  those  foolish  things 
about  his  head.  Your  Charley  is  a  handsome  figure,  but 
he  is  nothing  but  wires  and  rubber,  and  he  will  never 
have  any  more  life  in  him  than  that  door." 

"It  is  very  strange,"  Von  Wachs  answered,  putting 
both  hands  up  to  his  head.  "Here  is  my  Charley  Ross, 
the  king  of  all  figures,  that  walks,  talks,  eats,  and  drinks. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  that  figure  in  the  chair. 
But  there  are  more  strange  things  in  this  world  than  we 
can  account  for.  If  that  is  my  Charley  in  the  chair, 
then  I  have  two  Charleys.  I  don't  understand  how  it  is." 

Professor  Smyrk  determined  from  this  talk  that  nothing 
would  save  poor  Von  Wachs  but  the  utter  destruction  of 
his  beautiful  figure.  He  stepped  up  to  the  electric- light 
fixture  and  turned  on  the  current. 

The  Charley  Ross  sitting  in  the  chair  gave  a  tremen 
dous  spring  under  the  influence  of  that  powerful  current 
that  carried  him  almost  to  the  ceiling.  When  he  came 
down  he  struck  the  chair  and  bounded  off  to  the  floor. 
The  commotion  started  the  phonograph  for  an  instant, 
and  it  gave  one  wailing  gasp  that  sounded  startlingly 
like  a  groan.  The  figure  writhed  on  the  floor,  as  though 
suffering  terrible  agony. 

Professor  von  Wachs  sprang  forward  to  rescue  his  fa- 
vorite child,  and  Smyrk  instantly  turned  off  the  current. 
Von  Wachs  stooped  down,  but  before  he  could  seize  the 
figure  his  senses  gave  way  under  the  strain,  and  he  fell  to 
the  floor  unconscious. 

Little  clouds  of  dense  smoke  poured  out  of  the  figure's 
body,  and  a  terrible  smell  of  burning  rubber  filled  the 
room.  They  found  afterward  that  every  wire  in  the 
figure  was  twisted  out  of  shape,  the  phonograph  burned 
out,  and  the  face  melted  into  a  shapeless  lump  of  rubber. 
Poor  Charley  was  electrocuted. 

Professor  von  Wachs  had  a  severe  illness  that  lasted 
for  several  weeks;  but  when  he  recovered  his  health  his 
mind  was  restored  too,  and  he  laughed  at  the  queer  no- 
tions he  once  had.  They  cost  him  dear,  he  still  says,  for 
his  friends  had  to  destroy  the  most  beautiful  mechanical 
figure  that  ever  was  made;  but  he  intends  to  make  an- 
other without  trying  to  give  it  life.  He  will  be  satisfied 
with  mechanical  perfection  next  time. 

Mickey  Donohue  looks  in  at  the  work-room  occasion- 
ally, still  dressed  in  Charley  Ross's  good  clothes,  to  in- 
quire whether  they're  not  "  'most  ready  to  have  him  be  a 
wax  figger  again." 
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THE    PINK    GOWN. 


BY  LEIGH    WEBSTER. 


"rpHERE,  I'm  glad  that's  done,"  and  the  head  dress- 
_L  maker  looked  the  pink  gown  over  critically  as  she 
shook  it  out.  "Miss  Miller,  I  want  you  to  take  it  home, 
so  you  can  put  in  a  stitch  if  it  needs  one  anywhere. 
You'll  have  to  hurry,  for  it's  to  be  worn  this  evening, 
and  it's  after  six  now." 

Miss  Miller,  a  thin  careworn  woman  of  about  twenty- 
five  years,  stepped  into  the  hall  to  get  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  while  the  pretty  gown  was  carefully  laid  in  a 


box,  its  soft  silken  folds  suggestive  of  a   good   time   for 
somebody. 

The  errand  was  quite  out  of  Esther  Miller's  w:iy  home, 
and  she  hastened  along  eager  to  get  through  with  it. 
Poor  Kittie,  how  she  would  be  fretting  at  this  delay— her 
impatient  little  sister!  She  was  going  to  a  party  to- 
night, just  like  this  other  girl,  but  no  pretty  pink  g'own 
had  she  to  wear.  Only  an  old  much-mended  muslin 
which  had  been  in  the  family  ever  since  Esther  herself 
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a  girl.  All  day  as  she  lia<l  been  sewing  on  the 
dainty  gown  thi'  elder  sister  was  inia'j  i  ni  ii".1  Kiltie  in  it. 
How  becoming  llie  pink  would  lie  to  her!  And  a  (ierce 
feeling  arose  m  her  heart  that  she  could  give  her  darling 
so  little,  while  other  yirls  liad  so  much. 

She  reached  her  destination,  a  handsome  house  on 
Deacon  Street,  and  went  u|>  the  steps.  A  rush  of  warm 
flower  scented  air  came  out  as  the  door  was  opened  to 
her.  Miss  Kirkham's  dress?  Oh  yes,  that,  was  to  go 
right  up  to  her  at.  once,  and  over  the  richly  carpeted 
stairs  Esther  followed  the  little  page. 

"Miss  Ha/el's  been  awful  put  out,"  he  remarked, 
"  because  you  didn't,  come  sooner." 

Esther  was  a.  little  faint  after  her  hasty  walk,  and  felt 
quit'-  dizzy  as  she  was  shown  into  the  brilliantly  lighted 
room,  where  before  the  mirror  stood  a  young  girl  putting- 
some  last  touches  to  her  golden  locks. 

"  I  do  think  it  is  too  bad  of  Miss  Comstock  to  be  so 
late."  she  burst  out,  ill  an  aggrieved  tone,  as  she  turned 
about.  "I  told  her  I  was  to  go  at  seven,  and  it's  nearU 
thai  now." 

"Miss  Comstock  was  sorry  for  the  delay,  and  we  all 
did  our  best  to  hurry,"  said  Esther,  meekly.  ''Shall  I 
help  you  put  it  on?" 

"Yes,  please.      I've  been  ready  for  half  an  hour." 

And  petulant  Miss  Hazel  allowed  the  pink  gown  to  be 
put  on. 

"Those  folds  are  all  wrong,"  she  declared.  "  I  told 
Miss  Comstock  to  have  them  come  to  a  point  at  the 
waist,  and  she  has  made  me  look  like  a  barrel.  I  do  think 
it's  a  perfect  shame!  Just  see,  mamma,"  as  a  tall  lady 
languidly  entered  the  room.  "  I  can't  wear  this  dress. 
after  all." 

"  Hazel,  how  foolish !     It  is  a  very  pretty  gown." 

"  Well,  I  certainly  slia'n't  wear  it.  I'll  put  on  my  old 
w  bite." 

"Wear  your  white  if  you  prefer.  I  thought  all  the 
time  it  was  unnecessary  to  have  a  new  one,  you  know. 
If  you  are  so  fussy  while  you  are  a  school-girl,  what  will 
you  be  when  you  come  out?"  sighed  the  mother. 

"I'll  go  to  Paris  for  my  things.  Please  take  this  off," 
turning  to  Esther  Miller  again.  "And  you  may  carry 
it  right  back  to  Miss  Comstock,  and  tell  her  I  can't  weal- 
it  until  it  is  changed." 

"Hazel!" 

"  I  consider  that  I  have  been  treated  very  shabbily, 
and  I  want  her  to  know  it.  My  evening  is  half  spoiled 
by  her  mistake,  and  1  shall  be  too  late  now  to  receive." 

Poor  Esther  kept  her  opinion  to  herself,  and  in  a 
moment  was  out  of  the  house  with  the  box  again  in  her 
arms.  She  must  carry  the  dress  home  with  her,  and  keep 
it  until  morning,  as  she  could  not  go  down  town  again 
at  that  hour.  She  took  a  horse-car,  and  stood  up  with 
her  big  box  all  the  way  to  the  suburb  where  she  lived. 
When  she  alighted  from  the  car,  she,  hurried  down  a  side 
street,  and  came  to  a  small  house,  dimly  lighted.  As  she 
neared  the  top  of  the  stairs  a  door  flew  open  above  her, 
and  an  impatient  young  voice  said: 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  go,  Esther.  This  dress  is  so  short, 
now  that  its  been  done  up  again.  Plook  frightful  in 
it."  Kittie's  cheeks  were  all  stained  with  tears,  and  her 
hair  was  tumbled.  "I  can't  wear  it,  and  I'm  just  going 
to  give  it  up,  and  stay  at  home." 

"No,  indeed  you  sha'n't."  said  Esther,  stoutly.  And 
forgetting  how  she  had  been  longing  for  a  cup  of  tea,  she 
picked  up  the  despised  gown,  and  smoothed  it  out.  "  Put 
it  on,  Kittle,  and  let,  nit;  see  what  the  trouble  is." 

Cheered  a  little  by  her  sister's  encouraging  tone,  Kittle 
tried  the  gown  on  again.  Esther  studied  it  with  an  anx- 
ious face.  She  could  say  little.  This  last  "doing  up" 
seemed  to  have  stretched  the  poor  old  muslin  out  of  shape. 

"  You'll  look  very  nice  when  you  get  your  sash  on," 
she  faltered. 


"Don't  I  ry  to  deceive  me.  I  know  it  looks  awful.  I 
sha'n't  go."  And  with  a  burst  of  tears  the  poor  child 
threw  herself  on  the  old  sofa  in  the  corner. 

Every  sob  went  through  Esther's  heart  like  a  pain.  An 
angry  bitterness  tilled  her  soul  at  the  inequality  of  things. 
Her  eyes  fell  upon  the  box  lying  on  a  chair.  Suddenly 
a  determination  sprang  full  Hedged  into  her  mind. 

"Kittle,"  she  said,  "you  are  going  to  the  party  in  as 
pretty  a  gown  as  any  one  there."  And  witb  trembling 
lingers  she  began  to  untie  the  string. 

Kiltie  was  roused  by  the  decision  in  her  voice,  and  .sat 
up  to  watch  her.  When  the  dainty  dress  was  taken  from 
its  wrappings,  the  girl  gave  an  exclamation  of  delight. 

"Oh,  Esther!     Where  did  it  come  from?" 

"  Never  mind  that.      I'll  tell  you  to-morrow." 

Her  elder  sister  had  such  an  air  of  calm  security, 
Kittle  felt  that  it  must  be  all  right,  and  in  a  moment 
the  dress  was  on.  She  found  no  fault  with  the  ett'ect  in 
the  I iack,  but  looked  in  the  glass  with  entire  satisfaction. 
The  only  trace  of  her  tears  was  the  liquid  brightness  in 
her  eyes  and  a  soft  pink  flush  on  her  cheeks.  Never  had 
she  looked  so  pretty. 

"It's  like  a  fairy  tale!"  she  cried.  "Did  you  lind  it 
on  one  of  the  trees  as  you  came  along?  Oh,  Esther,  you 
old  darling,  it's  perfectly  lovely!" 

Just  then  there  came  a  ring  at  the  door,  and  in  a  few 
moments  she  was  gone  with  the  young  friends  who  had 
called  for  her,  their  gay  voices  floating  back  on  the  night 
air. 

Left  to  herself,  the  elder  sister  went  steadily  to  work  to 
put  the  little  room  in  order.  She  picked  up  the  old 
white  gown  and  hung  it  away,  and  smoothed  out  all  the 
tissue  papers  which  had  covered  the  new  pink  one,  and 
put  them  carefully  in  the  big  box.  When  everything 
was  in  its  proper  place,  she  made  herself  a  cup  of  fresh  lea. 
As  she  became  restored  to  her  normal  state  of  mind  a  re- 
alizing' sense  of  what  she  had  done  began  to  creep  over 
her.  She  tried  to  push  the  thought  of  it  away,  but  she 
had  been  guided  by  conscience  too  long  a  time  to  be  able 
to  ignore  that  voice  now.  The  conviction  forced  itself 
upon  her  that  in  trying  to  steal  a  few  hours  of  enjoy- 
ment for  Kittle  she  was  no  better  than  a  thief.  What 
\\ould  her  father  have  thought .' 

They  were  minister's  children  in  a  comfortable  and  hap- 
py home,  but  after  both  their  parents  died  they  were  left 
penniless.  She  must  earn  their  support,  and  for  this  was 
forced  to  depend  upon  her  needle.  She  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a  very  good  position,  which  enabled  her 
lo  make  a  home  for  Kittie  in  a  locality  where  their  mo- 
ther had  been  known  as  a  girl,  and  where  for  her  sake 
the  daughters  were  treated  kindly,  though  they  did  live  in 
"a  tenement,"  as  Kittie  called  it.  She  went  to  the  High 
School,  and  knew  a  pleasant,  circle  of  young  people. 
How  Esther  had  schemed  and  scrimped  and  worked  that 
Kittie  might  have  some  of  the  things  which  the  other 
girls  had. 

She  looked  around  the  room.  It  seemed  actually  pret- 
ty and  cozy  to  her.  What  if  they  should  have  to  give  it 
tip?  Of  course  she  must  confess  to  Miss  Comstock,  and  if 
she  were  turned  adrift  after  it,  what  could  they  do?  The 
possible  consequences  of  her  act  now  rushed  over  her, 
combined  with  her  remorse  at  the  sin  itself.  Supposing 
that  the  dress  should  be  injured  in  any  way?  What  if 
collVe  should  be  spilled  upon  it?  Then  she  would  have 
to  buy  the  dress  as  well  as  lose  her  place  perhaps. 

She  was  walking  the  floor  and  fairly  wringing  her 
hands,  when  at  last  she  heard  the  door  open  below.  To 
her  listening  ear  the  step  on  the  stairs  seemed  slow  and 
dragging.  It  bore  but  one  meaning.  She  hardly  wait- 
ed for  her  sister  to  get  into  the  room  before  she  fell 
upon  her  with  eager  hands,  unwrapping  her  as  she  asked 
breathlessly,  "  Did  you  hurt  it  much?" 

"Not  a  bit." 
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"Take  it  oil'  and  let  me  see." 

Kiltie  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  her  sister,  as  with 
hasty  fingers  Esther  took  the  gown  from  her.  She  care- 
fully scanned  every  inch  of  it — outside  and  in — then  put 
it  down  on  the  lounge,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"Esther,  are  you  crazy  '." 

Esther  could  not  answer.  She  had  lost  all  self-control. 
Kittie  was  frightened.  Never  had  she  seen  her  sister  in 
such  a  condition.  She  stared  at  her  wit.li  such  an  alarmed 
face  that  Esther  for  her  sake  at  last  checked  herself. 

"Did — you — have — a — good — time?"  she  managed  to 
get  out. 

Kitiie's  face  brightened  as  her  thoughts  were  turned 
back  to  the  joys  of  the  evening. 

"  Elegant !  I  danced  every  time.  At  first  I  felt  rather 
hot  and  uncomfortable,  for  I  knew  by  the  way  Mrs.  Blake 
looked  that  she  thought  my  dress  was  too  fine  for  me. 
But  May  thought  it  was  lovely.  Now  do  tell  me  where 
it  came  from,  and  what  is  the  matter." 

It  was  a  relief  to  poor  Esther  to  confess  the  truth.  Kit- 
tie  was  horrified. 

"  What  if  anything  had  happened  to  it?"  she  exclaimed; 
and  she  made  as  minute  an  examination  as  her  sister  had 
before  her,  looking  up  finally  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"I  don't  see  that  it's  jammed  any  more  than  the  try- 
in0"  on  and  staving  overnight  in  a  box  would  account 
for.  But  we  should  have  had  to  pay  for  the  whole  thing 
if  I  had  spilled  one  drop  of  ice-cream  on  it." 

"Yes,  and  I  should  have  lost  my  place  too.  But  I 
may  do  that  now,  for  I  think  it's  my  duty  to  confess  to 
Miss  Comstock." 

"Esther,  don't  you  do  it.      That  would  be  suicidal  !" 

"But.  Kiltie,  I  must." 

"I  don't  think  so  at  all.  I  didn't  hurt  it  any,  and  Miss 
Comstock  would  rather  not  know,  I'm  sure.  If  you  told 
her,  she  would  feel  that  her  dignity  required  her  to  dis- 
miss you,  and  she'd  hate  to  lose  you." 

This  was  pretty  shrewd  of  Miss  Kittie. 

Esther  sighed  hopelessly.  "My  conscience  would  be 
clearer,  anyway,"  she  said,  leaning  her  aching  head  on 
her  hand.  "The  first  time  in  my  life  I  ever  knowingly 
acted  dishonorably !" 

"  Well,  you  didn't  do  it  for  yourself;  you  did  it  all  for 
me;  and  it  wouldn't  do  anybody  any  good  for  you  to  tell 
of  it,"  said  Kittie,  decidedly. 

It  was  so  new  for  Kittie  to  take  the  lead  in  this  way 
that  Esther  was  overruled,  though  not  satislied.  She 
was  up  early  the  next  morning,  after  an  almost  sleepless 
night,  and  smoothed  out  the  gown  so  carefully  that  it 
looked  as  innocent  as  if  it  had  never  been  out  of  the  box. 
She  went  olt'  to  work  white  and  haggard,  and  came  home 
with  little  lightening  of  her  face,  although  no  suspicions 
had  been  aroused.  A  cloud  was  over  the  two  sisters;  but 
no  allusion  to  the  subject  was  made-  for  several  days,  un- 
iil  Kittie  came  in  one  night  witli  hot  cheeks. 

"Oh,  Esther!  What  shall  I  do?  The  King's  Dan-li- 
ters are  getting  up  some  tableaux,  you  know,  and  May 
asked  me  if  I  was  willing  to  lend  my  pink  dress  for  one 
of  them.  I  said  I  did  n:  t  believe  you  would  want  me  to. 
Oh,  how  mean  I  felt  !  She  looked  so  queer  and  sur- 
prised. I  wish  I  had  never  seen  that  dress'' 

Poor  Esther!  "lean  never  forgive  myself— never!" 
she  said.  "My  sin  has  led  you  into  deceit.  Oh,  Kit- 
tie,  I  must  confess  to  Miss  Comstock.  I  cannot  carry 
this  burden  on  my  conscience  any  longer." 

"There's  no  use  in  that  now,"  Kittie  said,  moodily. 
'•  Just  turn  us  out  of  house  and  home.  No,  we've  got  to 
stick  it  out!" 

The  next  day,  at  school,  Kittie  heard  something  which 
filled  her  with  horror.  As  the  girls  were  talking  over 
their  coming  entertainment  at  recess,  May  Blake  said, 
suddenly, 

"Oh.  did   I   tell  vou  that  I   saw   Hazel   Kirkham  the 


other  day.  and  she  said  she  would  come  out  to  see  our 
tableaux  '." 

"Hazel  Kirkham!"  ejaculated  Kittie.  "  Do  vou  know 
her?" 

"Yes.  Why?"  And  May  glanced  curiously  at  Kiltie, 
who  looked  strangely  excited. 

"Oh,  I've  heard  of  her,  and  I  thought — '  Kittie  hesi- 
tated. 

"You  thought  she  was  too  great  a  swell  to  know  me,  I 
suppose."  May  had  been  a  little  inclined  to  be  tart  since- 
Kittie  had  refused  her  gown 

"They  used  to  live  out  here  before  they  grew  so  rich," 
May  went  on;  "and  though  I  haven't  seen  her  since 
she  went  abroad,  she  condescended  to  be  very  nice  to  me 
when  I  met  her  the  other  day,  and  she  thought  she  would 
like  to  come  out  and  see  the  girls  again." 

The  bell  rang,  and  they  all  took  their  seats  without 
Kittie  making  any  reply. 

As  soon  as  the  session  was  over  Kittie  hurried  home, 
avoiding  speech  with  any  of  the  girls.  She  could  not  see 
Esther  until  six  o'clock.  Poor  Esther!  this  would  be  the 
last  straw.  "I  really  believe  she  will  have  brain-fever!" 
Kittie  thought:  "1  won't  tell  her.  She  has  suffered 
enough  already.  I'll  do  something  myself.  But.  what 
can  I  do  ?  Write  an  anonymous  letter  to  Hazel  Kirkham, 
and  warn  her  not  to  come  out  here  ?  No;  that  woulJ  be 
cowardly.  I'll  have  to  write  and  tell  her  the  truth. 
Then  she'll  fly  to  Miss  Comstock,  and  it  will  all  come 
out.  Oh  dear!  It  will  take  a  volume  to  explain  it.  all. 
and  she  never  will  believe  it.  If  I  could  only  make  her 
see  how  it  happened.  Oh,  I  could  say  it  so  much  better 
than  I  can  write  it  !" 

And  then  she  stopped  short,  with  her  hand  on  the  gate. 
"Oh,  I  couldn't!  It  would  be  horrid  to  meet  her  face 
to  face." 

But  she  rushed  up  stairs,  and  proceeded  to  eat  some 
bread  and  milk  as  if  she  were  in  a  great  hurry.  She 
then  took  out  her  best  hat  and  gloves,  and  made  a  care- 
ful toilet.  Leaving  the  house,  she  took  a  horse-car  for 
the  city  and  was  soon  at  the  public  gardens.  As  she  en- 
tered Beacon  Street,  and  began  to  realize  fully  what  she 
was  doing,  her  heart  thumped  wildly.  "If  she  isn't  in 
— and  probably  she  won't  be— I  shall  take  it  as  a  sign 
that  I  had  betler  write." 

But  when  she  asked  at  the  door,  with  a  gasp,  if  Miss 
Hazel  Kirkham  was  in.  she  found  that  the  omens  pointed 
distinctly  to  the  ordeal.  Miss  Kirkham  was  still  at 
lunch,  and  her  visitor  was  ushered  into  a  little  receplion- 
room  to  await  her. 

"What  name,  miss?"  asked  the  man  in  livery. 

"Miss  Miller,"  Kittie  said,  hesitatingly;  then  added, 
"She  won't  know  me."  but  he  was  out.  of  hearing. 

Hazel  thought  she  did  know  "Miss  Miller,"  and  in  a 
moment  came  flying  into  the  room. 

"  Oh,  you  dear —  Then  she  came  to  a  stop.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon.  I  thought  it  was  Christine  Miller." 

Kittie  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and  the  two  girls  faced 
each  other — so  alike  in  coloring,  in  figure,  in  face,  they 
might  have  been  twins. 

"I  am  sorry  to  trouble  \<>u  when  you  don't,  know  me 
at  all,"  Kittie  faltered:  "but  there  is  something  I  must 
tell  you." 

Hazel's  curiosity  was  aroused.  "I  am  glad  to  meet 
you,"  she  said,  politely,  her  eye  involuntarily  seeking 
the  long  mirror  before  which  they  stood.  She  could  not 
fail  to  see  the  resemblance,  but  what  a  contrast  then'  was 
in  costume!  Kittie  in  her  dark  rough  dress  and  well- 
worn  coat,  Hazel  in  her  tailor-made  gown  of  delicate 
gray  cloth. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"  said  Hazel,  noticing  how  pale 
Kittie  was  growing.  Then  she  fastened  her  eyes  in- 
quiringly on  the  face  before  her,  and  Kittie  had  to  be- 
gin. 
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"Do  you  remember,"  she  said,  "the  night  your  pink 
gown  came  home  from  Miss  Comstock's.'" 

"Yes,"'  said  Hazel,  wonderingly. 

"Do  you  remember  who  brought  it;" 

"I  don't  know  her  name,  if  that  is  what  you  mean." 
Hazel  was  extremely  mystified.  "I  remember  that  she 
was  tall  and  thin  and  looked  tired,  and  that's  all  I  can 
tell  you  about  her,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  you  about  her;  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  something.''  Kiltie's  voice  became  almost 
inaudible.  She  had  planned  just  how  she  would  tell  her 
story,  but  it  was  very  hard  to  begin.  "You  would  not 
wear  the  dress,  you  know,  and  she  took  it  away.  Well, 
she  couldn't  go  back  with  it  that  night,  so  she  took  it 
home.  And  at  home  she  had  a  younger  sister;  the  sister 
was  going  out  to  a  party,  and  they  had  fixed  over  an  old 
white  muslin  for  her,  and  when  she  put  it  on  it  looked 
so  dreadful  she  couldn't  wear  it  at  all.  And  the  older 
sister  couldn't  bear  to  have  her  disappointed.  She  is 
so  fond  of  her  she  would  do  anything  for. her."  Here 
Kiltie's  voice  broke  a  little,  but  she  went  on.  looking 
steadfastly  at  the  floor.  "  And  she  finally  pulled  out  the 
pink  dress  from  the  box  and  told  lief  sister  she  might 
wear  it,  and — and-  and  so  I  did." 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  Hazel,  "you  don't  mean  you  wore 
in i/  dress?" 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  said  Kittie;  "but  I  didn't  know  whose 
it  was  or  anything  about  it." 

"How  perfectly  horrid!  I  never  heard  anything  so 
queer  in  my  life."  And  Hazel  rose  excitedly  to  her  feet, 
her  eyes  flashing. 

Poor  Kittie!  The  valley  of  humiliation  was  harder  to 
tread  even  than  she  had  expected.  She  struggled  to 
.speak,  then  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  as  though  her 
heart  would  break. 

Warm-hearted  Hazel  was  completely  disarmed  at  Ihe 


si^ht  of  such  distress.  She  flew  to  Kiltie's 
side,  and  impulsively  put  her  arms  around 
her.  "  Don't  cry.  Don't  cry.  I  really 
don'l  mind  a  bit." 

But  Kittie,  with  her  head  bowed  on  the 
arm  of  her  chair,  could  not  seem  lo  control 
herself,  and  Hazel  felt  thai  she  musl  do  or 
say  something  to  soothe  her. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  be  disagreeable.  Just 
at  first  it  did  seem  funny  to  me.  but  I  see 
how  it  happened.  Don't  feel  so  badly." 

As  soon  as  Kittie  could  speak,  she  start- 
ed to  her  feet,  saying,  "I  musl  go  home." 

Hazel,  finding  that  she  could  not  persuade 
her  to  stay  longer,  declared  that  she  would 
take  her  home  herself.  ".Mamma  said  1 
could  have  the  carriage  this  afternoon." 
And  hardly  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  ran  up 
stairs.  Her  heart  was  overflowing  with 
pity.  "What  can  I  do  for  her?"  she 
thought.  "She  seems  so  nice.  Oh,  1 
know!  I'll  just  give  her  that  dress,  and 
thru  it  will  be  all  right." 

Rushing  into  her  closet,  she  pulled  out 
the  pink  gown,  and  rolled  it  up  in  a  fashion 
that  would  have  tilled  Miss  (,'omstoek  with 
dismay.  She  rang  for  her  maid,  and  told 
her  to  give  it  to  the  coachman,  adding,  ''  Tell 
James  to  keep  it  out  of  sight  until  I  ask  for 
it,  and  I  want  the  carriage  right  away." 

Kitlie  in  Ihe  mean  time  was  sorely  tempt- 
ed to  flee,  and  it  was  only  her  strong  sense 
of  propriety  thai  withheld  her.  As  they 
stepped  into  the  luxurious  carriage  Hazel 
inquired,  ''Where  shall  I  tell  James  to 
drive- .'" 

"Why,  that  is  where  I  used  to  live," 
she  exclaimed,  when  Kittie  told  her;  and  then  asked,  as 
they  were  rolling  along,  "Do  you  know  May  Blake  and 
Hat  tie  Renshaw  and  those  girls?" 

"Oh  yes,  we  go  to  school  together."  Then  Kittie  gave 
an  involuntary  little  exclamation  under  her  breath.  She 
had  suddenly  remembered  that  she  had  not  said  a  word 
about  Hazel's  wearing  her  pink  dress  to  the  tableaux. 
How  could  she  mention  that  dress  again?  She  glanced 
furtively  at  her  companion,  who  was  looking  out  of  the 
window,  deep  in  thought. 

Hazel  had  had  a  glimpse  into  a  new  world.  Heretofore 
she  had  always  thought  of  people  as  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  She  had  never  realized 
the  half-tones  in  the  scale.  Here  was  a  girl  with  whom 
she  might  have  grown  up  if  she  had  not  moved  into 
town.  Just  as  pretty  and  nice  as  the  other  girls,  but 
with  not  one  dress  that  she  could  wear  to  a  party !  Hazel 
felt  guilty  as  she  thought  of  her  closet  full  of  dainty 
gowns,  and  remembered  the  pathetic  quiver  of  Kiltie's 
lips  as  she  confessed  to  crying  because  she  had  nothing 
that  she  could  wear.  Hazel  was  all  sympathy  now, 
though  Kittie,  sitting-  pale  and  shy  in  her  corner,  was 
feeling  sure  that  she  must  despise  her.  She  turned  to 
speak,  and  caught  the  wistful  expression  with  which 
Kittie  was  regarding  her.  It  soon  disappeared  under  the 
friendly  light  in  Hazel's  eyes,  and  in  a  few  moments  they 
were  talking  as  if  they  had  always  known  each  other. 

Meanwhile  Esther  had  unexpectedly  received  leave 
of  absence  for  the  afternoon,  and  reached  home  soon  after 
Kittie  had  left  it.  She  was  much  disappointed  to  find  her 
sister  gone,  and  sat  down  disconsolately  by  the  window  to 
watch  for  her.  When  the  Kirkham  carriage  drew  up 
before  their  door,  and  Hazel  stepped  out,  Esther  gasped. 
She  recognized  her  instantly,  and  the  thought  flashed  into 
her  mind  that  her  day  of  reckoning  had  come.  But  to 
her  further  astonishment  Kittie  stepped  out  after  her. 
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Esther  though I  her  senses  must  be  deceiving-  her.     Those 
two  together,  it  could  not  he! 

But  they  entered  the  house,  and  then  (here  was  a  little 
delay.  Kiltie  came  hurrying  in  alone.  Ha/.ol  had  turned 
hack  for  something,  while  Kittie  ran  ahead  to  see  if  the 
room  was  in  order.  Esther  was  standing  with  wide-open 
eves  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

"  Why,  Esther,  where  did  you  conic  from;" 

"Kiltie,  wlin  was  that  with  you;" 

"Hazel  Kirkham;  here  she  comes;"  and  Kittie  rushed 
out  to  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

Hazel  walked  in,  a  big  bundle  clasped  in  her  arms. 
She  paused  as  she  saw  Esther,  and  they  confronted  each 
other,  the  older  girl  pale  in  her  agitation,  the  younger 
one  flushing  in  sympathetic  embarrassment.  Kitlie  had 
to  speak  first: 

"She  knows  all  about  it,  Esther,  and  she  has  been  so 
nice!" 

Esther's  head  was  bowed  in  humiliation.  "Oh,  Miss 
Kirkham,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  feel.  I 

"  Please  don't  say  anything  more  about  it,"  said  Hazel. 
"  I  know  just  how  it  was,  and  I  want  Kitlie  " — here  she 
tore  open  the  bundle— "  to  have  this  dress  for  her  very 
own.  It  seems  as  if  it  belonged  to  her,  anyway.  She 
wore  it  first,  and  I  never  needed  it." 

"Oh,  how  could  you!"  cried  Kitlie,  the  angry  color 
rushing  to  her  face.  "We  are  not  beggars." 

Hazel  in  her  impetuosity  had  done  the  wrong  tiling. 
She  stood,  with  the  gown  in  her  hands,  looking  piteously 
from  one  sister  to  the  other. 

"  Kittie!"  exclaimed  Esther,  reprovingly;  then  she  said, 
gently,  to  Hazel,  though  there  was  a  bright  spot  in  each 
cheek :  "  We  could  not  accept  such  a  gift  from  a  stranger, 
Miss  Kirkham,  though  I  know  you  mean  it  kindly.  But 
if  you  will  let  us  buy  it,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do 
that." 

"  Oh,  I  am  always  saying  the  wrong  thing!  I  did  not 
mean  to  hurt  Kittie's  feelings.  We  girls  are  always  ex- 
changing things,  and  I  never  thought  of  her  minding  a 
tiling  like  that." 

It  was  some  time  before  mailers  could  be  adjusted;  but 
Esther  was  firm,  and  it  ended  final- 
ly  in  an  agreement  that  the  sisters 
should  take  the   dress,  and   pay    for 
it  by  degrees. 

"Of  course,"  Esther  ended  with, 
"this  all  depends  upon  your  mo- 
ther's approval." 

"  Oh,  she  won't  care.  I  always  do 
what  I  like  with  my  things,"  Hazel 
responded,  superbly. 

"To  think,"  she  said  to  herself, 
when  she  was  once  more  in  the  car- 
riage, "of  my  taking  money  from 
Ihose  poor  things!  But  I  ought  to 
have  known  that  they  would'  feel 
insulted  to  have  anything  given 
them.  What  a  stupid  I  am!  They 
are  just  as  nice  as  any  one.  I'm  go- 
ing to  see  them  again." 

One  warm  spring  night  some 
months  later  the  two  sisters  sat  to- 
gether sewing.  Esther  had  obtained 
extra  work  from  Miss  Comstock  to 
bring  home,  and  evening  after  even- 
ing they  had  stitched  steadily  away. 
It  was  a  long-drawn-out  expiation, 
but  with  each  penitential  stitch  the 
burden  on  Esther's  conscience  had 
grown  lighter,  and  to-night  she  said, 
with  a  bright  smile,  as  she  fastened 
her  thread, 

"That  ends  it!" 


"  Ends  it!"  exclaimed  Kittie,  tragically.  ."As  long  as 
I  live  I  shall  have  to  appear  at  every  party  I  go  to  in 
lhat  pink  gown  !" 


sri'KKSTITlONS   ABOUT    FRIDAY. 

MANY  years  a  no,  when  sailing-ships  \\ere  tin'  only  HUMUS  of 
communication  between  ilie  different  ronntrir-;.  supersti- 
tion was  more  rift-  among  sailors  (lian  ;it  tin-  present  lime-. 
These  absurd  fancies  were  not  confined  to  Jack  alone.  Inn  ihcx 
were  shared  in  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  ship-masters  ami 
owners.  Friday  was  considered  a  day  of  evil,  and  the  most  ma- 
lignant results  were  supposed  to  attend  a  voyage  commenced  on 
this  day  of  the  week.  In  those  times  he  would  indeed  have 
been  a  reckless  skipper  who  would  have  attempted  to  sail  ,-n 
this  ill-omened  day,  for  the  crew  would  have  broken  out.  in  open 
rebellion,  rather  than  lift  the  anchor  from  the  bottom  or  cast 
ofl' shore  moorings. 

Since  the  advent  of  steam  many  of  these  prejudices  have  he- 
come  as  derelict- as  the  ships  on  which  they  were  once  entertained. 

A  true  story  is  told  of  a  sceptical  Massachusetts  captain  who, 
'way  back  in  the  early  years  of  the  republic,  determined  to  ex- 
hibit the  fallacy  of  this  particular  superstition.  He  contracted 
on  a  certain  Friday  for  the  building  of  a  ship,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the'  keel  of  this  vessel  was  laid  on  Friday,  that  she 
was  launched  on  a  r'ridav .  named  l-'rii/nii.  commenced  loading  on 
a  Friday,  and  hauled  into  the  stream  on  the  same  day  of  tin- 
week.  To  add  to  the  possibilities  of  disaster,  a  negro  cook 
named  Friday  was  cnfja^ed  ;  and  thus  fully  freighted  with  the 
sinister  name,  the  Friday  sailed  on  a  Friday,  bound  to  a  port  in 
the  West  Indies.  From  that  day  to  this  no  tidings  of  the  ill- 
conditioned  craft  have  been  received.  But  those  of  us  who  like 
Friday  for  various  reasons,  hut  chiefly  because  it  leads  up  to  Sat- 
urday. ii]ion  which  day  schools  are  closed,  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  it  is  not  half  so  unlucky  a  day  as  Monday ,  the  day 
school  opens  again.  A  German  statistician,  feeling  that  Friday 
had  been  a  much-maligned  day,  determined  to  make  a  scientific 
investigation  of  the  matter,  and  has  found  that  it  is  not  Fri- 
day, but  Monday,  that  is  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  week-days. 
According  to  his  investigations  Hi. 74  per  cent,  of  all  accidents 
occur  on  Monday,  15.51  per  cent,  on  Tuesday,  16.31  per  cent,  on 
Wednesday,  15.47  per  cent,  on  Thursday,  16.38  per  cent,  on  Fri- 
day, 16.38  per  cent,  on  Saturday,  and  only  2.69  per  cent,  on  Sun- 
day. 

So,  you  see,  Friday  isn't  such  a  bad  day  after  all. 
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KINGS    OF   TI1F    NKiHT. 

f,Y    X1TKI.I.A    COCKK 

NLY  those  birds  whose 
predatory  instincts  lead 
them  to  slum  the  day 
and  to  infest,  the  night 
are  regarded  with  a  sort 
of  superstitious  terror.' 
And  so  it,  is  that,  the  owl 
has  ever  been  unpopular 
with  his  own  kind  — the 
feathered  tribe,  and  even 
more  unpopular  with 
mankind.  Bird  of  Wis- 
dom, as  he  has  been  called, 
he  is  now,  and  was  in  ancient 
times,  an  unwelcome  visitor  to 
le  homes  of  men.  The  Bible  asso- 
ciates him  with  darkness  and  desola- 
tion. Indeed,  his  very  speech  betrayeth 
him,  for  how  could  such  dismal  boolings 
proceed  from  anything  but.  a  bird  of  ill-omen! 
As  (be  bird  of  Minerva,  he  lias  been  esteemed  the 
Bird  of  Wisdom,  because,  it,  is  said,  he  is  the  only  bird 
which  looks  straight  before  him.  This  directness  of  vis 
ion,  unknown  to  all  other  birds  which  have  their  eyes 
on  the  sides  of  the  head,  gives  him  his  name  and  repn 
tat. ion,  and  I, bus  entitles  him  to  a  place  beside  the  patron 
goddess  of  ,\i  bens. 

An  old  Yorkshire  song  says  lie  is  wise  because  he  can 
see  in  the1  darkness;  and  Yorkshire  youth  are  fond  of 
singing  the  lines  : 

'•ill    all    the   hints   [hat    I   ever  see, 
The  o\vl   i-  the  wisest   in   hi-   degree; 
!''()!•  nil   the  diiv   lon^  he  .-'us   in   a   tree, 
And    when    the    nii;llt    eomes    au'av    Hies    In1 

All  nations  agree  in  making  the  owl  a  supernatural 
agent.  He  is  always  and  everywhere  a  forerunner  of 
evil  and  calamity.  The  poet  Virgil  introduces  him  as 
predicting  the  suicide  of  Queen  Dido.  With  such  dread 
did  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  India  regard  his  solemn 
hootings.  that  any  person  who  imitated  him  was  sum- 
marily and  severely  punished.  If  anywhere  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  an  owl  alighted,  the  unfortunate  spot  underu  cut, 
a  lustration,  or  thorough  cleansing,  before  any  person 
was  permitted  to  approach  it.  Upon  one  occasion  an  ad- 
venturous owl  flew  into  the  capitol  of  ancient.  Rome.  It 
was  caught  and  burned,  and  its  ashes  were  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  and  the  capitol  was  subjected  to  a  process  of 
purification.  The  elder  Pliny  gives  numerous  instances 
of  the  terror  felt  by  persons  who  happened  to  be  near  a 
grove  or  forest  in  which  a  dreaded  owl  was  singing  his 
nightly  in  vocal  ion. 

\  ery  strange  stories  are  told  of  the  origin  of  the  owl. 
We  all  remember  the  pathetic.1  song  of  poor  Ophelia,  who 
in  her  madness  says,  "The  owl  was  a.  baker's  daughter." 
And  the  story  goes  that  once  when  our  Lord  was  on 
earth  He  asked  bread  of  a  baker.  The  baker  was  gener- 
ous enough  to  oll'er  a  goodly  portioiL  but  his  daughter, 
who  was  mean  and  parsimonious,  snatched  the  bread 
out  of  her  ^father's  band,  and  breaking  from  it  a  con- 
temptibly small  fragment  gave  the  smallest  possible  piece 
to  Him  who  had  asked  for  it.  Straightway  she  was 
changed  into  an  owl.  Hence  it  was  commonly  said, 
"The  owl  was  a  baker's  daughter." 

Another  old  legend  has  it  that  the  owl  was  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  as  is  said  in  the  song,  often  sung  in  the  north 
of  England  and  Scotland : 

"Once  I  was  a  Kind's  daughter, 

And  sat  upon   my   father's  knee; 
But  now   1  am   a  poor  hoolet, 
And  hide  in  a  hollow  tree." 


But  while  there  are  no  exceptions  to  the  belief  in  the 
supernatural  agency  of  the  owl,  a  few  tribes  have  had 
faith  in  his  power  to  give  aid  and  blessing.  The  Tartars 
wore  owl  feathers  in  their  caps  to  insure  success  in  battle. 
A  Khan  of  ancient  Tartary  once  look  refuge  in  a  thicket; 
his  enemies,  following  in  hot,  pursuit,  saw  an  owl  perched 
in  the  thicket,  and  believing  that  no  man  would  dare 
seek  safely  ill  any  spot,  inhabited  by  such  an  ill  omened 
bird,  passed  by,  and  the  Khan  made  his  escape.  He 
commanded  from  that  lime  that  the  owl  should  be  held 
in  reverence  by  the  tribe,  and  to  this  day  the  unpopular 
bird  Muds  a  warm  friend  among  the  Tartars,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  deliverance  of  UK;  fugitive  Khan. 

Josephus  tells  of  a  certain  Agrippa  who  was  persecuted 
by  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  As  the  unhappy  victim  was 
being  bound  to  a  tree,  a  German  soothsayer,  who  shared 
the  same  fate,  saw  an  owl  alight,  upon  the  brandies  of 
the  tree,  and  at  once  predicted  their  escape.  And  so  it. 
happened  that,  the  two  men,  with  the  assistance  of  friends, 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape.  Upon  the  reverse  of 
a  coin  of  the  time  of  Trajan  is  the  head  of  an  owl,  the 
upper  side  bearing  the  head  of  the  goddess  Minerva.  The 
Greek  soldier  wore  the  figure  of  an  owl  on  each  side  of 
his  helmet,  in  compliment,  to  the  favorite  goddess  of  the 
Athenians. 

The  great  staring  goggle  eyes  of  the  owl  are  for  seeing 
in  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light,  but,  his  hearing  is 
acute  bj  day  as  well  as  by  night.  The  rustle  of  a  straw  he 
hears  distinctly,  hence  it  is  very  ditlicnlt  to  catcli  him, 
and  his  capture  is  ordinarily  the  result,  of  accident.  It 
.sometimes  happens,  in  his  nightly  adventures,  that  he 
flies  into  a  place  where  he  is  compelled  to  remain  until 
day,  and  then  he  falls  an  easy  victim. 

Although  a.  bird  of  prey,  lie  rarely  molests  anything 
save  when  he  is  seeking  his  food.  He  is  much  too  wise 
to  love  lighting,  and  rather  than  tight,  will  retreat,  before 
other  birds.  Nor  will  he  remain  in  localities  inhabited 
by  other  birds.  His  haunts  are  lonely,  and  far  away  in 
the  forest,  which  adds  to  his  reputation  for  solemnity. 
In  the  hours  of  the  night  he  steals  forth  and  utters  his 
doleful  warnings  and  predictions,  to  the  great  discomfort 
of  a  superstitious  neighborhood.  The  negroes  in  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America  believe  the  owl  to  be 
a  bird  of  ill-omen,  and  when  they  hear  his  liootings,  im- 
mediately put  a  poker  in  the  fire,  claiming  that  the  heat- 
ing of  a  poker  will  do  away  with  the  evil  predicted  by 
the  bird. 

A  peaceable  creature  the  owl  is,  yet,  lie  sometimes 
grows  bold  enough  to  make  an  attack.  The  grove  in 
front  of  a  large  family  mansion  in  Alabama,  deserted  by 
its  owner  after  the  war,  became  the  habitation  of  owls. 
The  grounds  of  the  neglected  estate  were  remote  from  the 
main  road,  and  there  they  were  secure  from  molestation. 
After  the  lapse  of  years  the  place  found  a  purchaser,  anil 
one  evening  after  nightfall  a  party  of  gentlemen  on 
horseback  rode  up  the  winding  carriage  avenue  which 
led  to  the  mansion.  Suddenly  the  owls  realized  that 
their  proprietorship  was  about  to  be  disturbed,  and  flew 
in  the  faces  of  the  gentlemen,  assailing  them  with  beaks 
and  claws,  until  the  riders  retreated  in  dismay.  The 
next  day  a  series  of  gun-shots  drove  the  owls  into  other 
quarters;  but  they  held  the  ground  until  driven  from  it 
by  force  of  arms. 

The  screech-owl  screams  and  screeches  as  it  flies,  al- 
though it  floats  along  like  a  downy  balloon.  His  morals 
are  not  of  the  best,  for  he  is  said  to  be  as  thievish  as  a 
magpie,  and  is  a  terror  to  maternal  hens  with  broods  of 
young  chickens.  As  I  write,  a  screech-owl  in  a  deep 
hollow  west  of  my  window  is  uttering  his  doleful,  shiv- 
ering "tu-whoo-tu-whoo,"  shaking  his  notes  like  the 
tremolo  of  an  organ,  and  my  negro  chamber-maid  in- 
sists that  something  dreadful  is  going  to  happen,  and 
she  knows  it  by  this  sign. 
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THE  PHARMA  FAMILY. 

FROM  the  earliest  times  certain  families  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries have  been  noted  for  following  the  same  Iradc  or  pro- 
fession IV generation  to  generation.  The  males  of  some  fam- 
ilies are  nearly  all  clcrgv  men.  and  in  other  families  they  aie 
lawyers,  or  merchants,  or  workers  in  metals.  For  many  cen- 
turies the  riianna.  family  has  had  to  do  with  drugs  and  medi- 
cines. The  1'iianna  family  is  an  unusually  large  one.  and  one 
of  its  peculiarities  is  tin-  putting  of  its  family  name  alwavs  first, 
and  its  given  name  aflenvards. 

The  dictionary  is  not  much  given  to  biographies,  hut  the 
Pharma  family  is  so  celebrated  that  even  the  dictionary  gives  a 
full  account  of  it.  There  is  I'harina  Cy,  to  begin  \\iili;  not  a 
Chinaman,  as  yon  might  think  from  his  name,  but  a  genuine 
(iieek.  Then  there  are  Pharma  Centic,  Hiarma  ( 'ist,  Pharina 
C'ology,  riiarma  ( 'ologist,  and  I'hanna  Copolist.  Tvvo  of  the 
members  of  this  family  have,  such  long  names  that  they  deserve 
to  be  put  in  a  sentence  by  themselves.  They  are  I'liarma  Cody 
Namics.  and  Pharma  Copu'iu. 

Yon  have  disco  v  crcd  he  lore  this  that  yon  are.  acquainted  w  it  h 
some  members  of  this  family.  Pharmaeopieia  is  a,  very  useful 
one  for  yon  to  know.  He  is  not  a,  real  live  person,  hut  a  book, 
and  usually  a  large  book.  lie.  or  rather  il,  tells  all  about  the 
making  of  medicines.  It  is  found  in  drug  stores  oftener  Mian 
in  other  places,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  any  boy  or  girl  should 
not  be  familiar  with  it,  and  learn  w  hat  the  medicines  arc  that  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  use. 

Yon  come  in  from  a  ball  game  or  a  skating  party  with  such  a, 
cold  across  your  chest  that  the  drawing  of  each  breath  gives  \  on 
intense  pain.  Mamma  saturates  a  piece  of  llaiinel  with  chloio- 
fonn  liniment,  and  lays  it  upon  your  chest.  For  a  minute  the 
liniment  burns  like  lire,  and  in  another  minnle  the  pain  is  en- 
tirely gone.  It  is  so  quick  and  so  effective  that  yon  wonder 
what  magical  sfntf  it  is,  and  yon  open  the  pharmacopoeia,  and 
find  that  it  is  not  li  ing  but  four  parts  of  olive  oil  and  three  pans 
of  chloroform,  mixed  together.  No  matter  what  medicine  you 
have  to  take,  the  pharmacopoeia  w  ill  tell  yon  what  it,  is  made  of. 
And  it  is  always  a,  satisfaction  to  know. 

Nearly  e\cry  country  has  its  own  pharmacopoeia,  and  in  most 
countries  t  hey  are  prepared  and  issued  by  t  he  government.  The 
French  one,  called  the  Codex, is  largely  used  all  over  the  world, 
and  is  the  otticial  medicinal  guide  also  in  Turkey.  India,  Mexi- 
co, Norway,  1'orlngal,  Holland,  and  Hungary  all  have  their  pliar- 
uiacopa'ias,  as  well  as  the  larger  nations  ;  and  the-  Argentine1  Kc- 
publie,  Chile,  and  Japan,  have  been  preparing  theirs  for  some 
years. 

The  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  Slates  is  not  issued  under 
the  authority  of  the  government,  but  is  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  commissioners  from  the  different  medical  societies, 
and  is  revised  every  ten  years.  A  great  many  changes  are  made, 
and  many  new  medicines  are  added  every  time  it  is  revised.  At 
first  the  European  pharmacopoeias  were  used  entirely  in  this 
country.  The  first  one  of  our  own  \vas  published  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medica,!  Society  in  1H08;  then  the  New  York  Hospital 
published  another  in  lslf>.  The  first  national  one  was  pub- 
lished, in  Boston  in  1820.  As  lately  as  18(iO  the,  volume  was  a 
very  small  one;  but  it  grows  every  ten  years,  and  now  it  is  a, 
large  book  of  more  than  liOO  pages. 

No  wonder  the  name  of  this  member  of  the  Pharma  family  is 
a.  long  and  hard  one,  for  it  is  made  up  of  two  Greek  words,  each 
of  which  is  hard  to  pronounce.  One  of  these  Greek  words  means 
"to  make,"  and  the  other  means  "medicines";  so  a  pharma- 
copoeia, is  a,  book  that  tells  how  to  make  medicines. 


lads  who  were  described  as  being  "Almost  big  enough  to  join 
the  National  Guard"  were  actually  cadets  of  St.  John's  College., 
Fordham. 

"A   GIRL    OP   SEVENTY  YEARS   AGO." 

t  WON D1C R  w  hat  the  children  of  I  lie  present  general  ion  would 
say  if  they  could  see  a  school-room  of  seventy  years  ago,  in 
which  the  souvenirs  of  a,  child-life  are  still  careinllv  preserved. 


MILITARY    SCHOOL-BOYS    IN   THE    NEW 
YORK   COLUMBUS   CELEBRATION. 

ANY  of  our  young  photographers  will  admit  that  if  they  had 
had  t.he  task  of  photographing  the  various  bodies  of  march- 
ing school-boys  in  the  recent  Columbus  celebration  in  New  York 
city,  and  had  been  required  to  identify  each  body  after  tin- 
plates  were  printed,  they  would  have  had  a  difficult  task.  Ac- 
cordingly, through  the  inability  of  our  photographer  to  reincin 
her  what  school  each  plate  represented,  two  of  the  titles  to  the 
pictures  on  pages  864,  865  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Yorxii  PEO- 
PLE are  wrongly  given.  The  one  entitled  "Military  Corps  of 
Public  School  No.  16"  should  have  been  "Students  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Department  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,"  and  the 


It,  is  in  a  New  England  town,  not,  far  from  Bosion,  and  is  pa 
I  hetie-— and  perhaps  a  bit  painful — in  the  suggestions  it  alibi ds 
of  the  discipline  and  overwork  of  that  period.  The  little  girl 
who  spent  so  many  of  her  childhood's  days  there  was  an  old 
lady  when  I  knew  her,  white-haired,  venerable,  and  charming, 
with  great-grandchildren  eager  to  hear  her  stories  of  ••  old  t  mn-s," 
and  the  articles  of  furniture  of  her  school-room  were  like  pic- 
tures thrown  on  a  screen  to  illustrate  a  lecturer's  story.  Did  it 
seem  possible  that  baby  hands  of  five,  years  old  had  worked  t  ha  t 
careful  sampler  w  Inch  hung  above  the  mantel  ?  lint  yes,  indeed, 

old  Madame  D told  how  at  four  she  began  at    her  mother's 

knee  to  sew  her  "stint,  " — lirst  patching  and  darning,  and  cross- 
stitching  on  canvas;  then  came  the  alphabet  in  colors  on  the, 
sampler,  and  curious  designs  not  recognizable,  I  must  say,  until 
deciphered  by  our  old  friend,  for  an  object  meant  to  lie  a  dog 
resembled  some  of  Jimmy  Brown's  efforts  far  more  than  a  ea 
nine  creature,  and  a  peculiarly  green  affair  was  a  tree  woilliv 
only  of  a  dream;  but  the  workmanship  was  admirable — indeed 
marvellous  from  tiny  lingers  —  while  the  "copy"  written  at 
the  same  age  was  equally  surprising.  This  little  maiden  shared 
none  of  the  luxuries  of  life  for  which  her  father's  house  was 
noted  until  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  she.  was  considered 
somewhat  emancipated  from  school-room  restraint. 

She  slept  and  was  dressed  in  a  tireless  room.  Her  breakfast 
was  never  any  t  hing  but  bread  ami  milk.  She  sat  at,  her  needle- 
work, primer,  copy -1 k,  or  ciphering  with  "some,  one  of  the 

globes,''  until  noon,  when  liersimplc  dinner — meat  and  one  vege- 
table and  a  light  pudding—was  served,  afler  which  came  an 
hour  of  "  spiritual  rending  and  instruct  ion  "  at  her  mother's  si  do 
in  the  "  black-walnut  parlor,"  a  room  in  which  her  grandchildren 
passed  many  a  merry  hour.  Then  the  daily  "exercise" — a 
prim  walk  —  after  which  more  needle-work,  more  bread  and 
milk,  and  a  quiet  half-hour  of  "  mother's"  talk.  On  rare  occa- 
sions, such,  for  instance,  as  Thanksgi  v  ing  and  the  Fourth  of  July 
(Christmas  rarely  was  celebrated),  little  miss  was  allowed  to 
participate  mildly  in  the  family  festivities;  but,  under  no  cir- 
cumstance was  her  small  voice  to  be  heard  unless  she1  was  spoken 
to.  Such  a  thing  as  a  child  liu/liinj  a  conversation  among  her 
elders  would  not  have  been  dreamed  of.  and  at  the  bountifully 
spread  table  she  took  w  hat  was  put  before  her  only,  not  what 
she  demanded.  Sunday  was  a  day  strictly  devoted  to  devotion- 
al exercises,  or  quiet  sitting  in  the  walnut  parlor,  either  with  a 
"good  book  "or  listening  to  some  pious  discourse;  and  ifattho 
third  church  service  of  the  long  day  the  baby  head  nodded,  anil 
thoughts  of  Monday  morning  ran  rife  iu  the  weary  little  brain, 
w  ho  can  wonder? 

By-and-by  came  the  period  when  she  must  be  instructed  iu 
the  accomplishments  of  a  young  lady  of  the  day.  She  had  her 
spinet  to  practise  little  melodies  upon.  Her  dancing  -  master 
came  twice  a  week.  She  learned  di/ioti incut,  as  Hie  manners  of 
polite  society  were  called.  A  French  teacher  taught  her  daily, 

and  she  began  to  learn   line  sewing,  and   tine1  t kery — for  the 

domestic  arts  were  considered  part  of  every  girl's  education. 
The  mysteries  of  her  mother's  "still-room"  were  unfolded. 
There  she  preserved  fruit,  made  cordials,  currant  -  wine,  and 
blackberry-brandy,  and  assisted  in  preparing  and  arranging  all 
kinds  of  herbs,  even  sonic  med ieal  decoctions. 

Still,  the  decorum  of  manner  was  kept,  up,  and  Hie  deference 
to  elders,  and  in  company  a  primness  of  deportment  was  pre- 
served between  the  young  folks  who  danced  in  t  he  presence  of 
their  elders,  and  had  no  stronger  beverage  at  ihe  well-laden 
supper  table  than  lemon-cordial,  or  on  cold  w  inter  nights  a  lit- 
tle hot  wine  and  water.  At  sixteen  a  girl  was  supposed  to  have 
become  proficient,  in  school  and  drawing-room  accomplishments  ; 
to  have  "made  up  "a.  quantity  of  house  linen  for  her  fiitnro 
home;  to  be  able  to  conduct  a  conversation  in  company  or  at, 
home  as  well  as  to  write  or  respond  to  letters  from  relatives  and 
friends,  the  latter  being,  I  must  say,  .specimens  of  what  we  see 
in  the  Complete  Letter-writer  of  the  day.  Formal,  si  ill',  perhaps, 
as  a  girl's  life,  might,  have  been  in  those  days,  it  yet  had  the  ex- 
quisite charm  of  preserving  simplicity  of  thought,  reverence  for 
one's  parents  or  guardians,  and  a  courtesy  without  which  no 
life, young  or  old,  can  be  gracious  or  self-respecting. 
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A    DUEL    IN    THE    DESERT,  OR    THE   FALL    OP    A    MONARCH. 


A    WORTHY   AMBITION. 

"I  HOPE  I  grow  to  be.  nine  feet  tall,"  said  Aimer,  thr  <itlnjr 
<l;iy,  "  because  if  I  <ln,  I  can  stand  up  back  of  a  crowd  and  see 
any  procession  going." 

A    POSSIBLE  REASON. 

CIIESTICI;.   "  Mamma,  is  that  hissing  sound  make  by  the  logs?" 
MAMMA.    '•  Yes,  my  dear." 

CHESTER.  "  And  does  the  log  hiss  because  it  thinks  it's  a  shame 
to  burn  it?" 


NELLIE   AHEAD. 

"Ip  my  grandma  had  lived  until  to-day,"  said  Jennie,  "she'd 
have,  been  one  hundred  years  old." 

"  Poll !"  retorted  Nellie.  "  If  mine  had  been  horn  one  hundred 
\ear-  sooner,  she'd  ha\e  been  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  old 
now." 


AITTE    HEARING. 

JOHN,"  said  bis  mother,  severely,  "I  hear  you  were  very 
nanj;lit\  in  school  this  morning,  and  disturbed  every  one  by 
making  a  noise." 

"Yes'm,"  answered   John;   "but    1  didn't    know    1   made  loud 
enough  noise  for  you  to  heai\" 


JOHNNY  AND  HIS  HAND  OR<;,\N. 
1   n.\i>  a  line  hand-organ  once 

That    plaxcd   sweet    melodies; 
HIM    now  .  alas  !  I    turn   the  crank, 

And  all  it    does   is   \\  hee/e 

I'm   sine    I   don't   know    why   it  is, 

lieeallsc    it's    far    floni    old. 

!    have  a  sort  of  notion   that 
It's  gone  and  caught  a  cold. 

And   now  while  mamma's  not  at  homo, 

And  nurse   is  at    her  toil, 
I  think  I'll  give  the  thing  a  dose 

(II  squills  and  castor-oil. 


CURIOUS. 

"  MAMMA,  let  me  stay  up  till  twelve  o'clock  to-night,  won't 
you  ?"  pleaded  Wallie. 

"  \Vh.v  do  you  wish  to  do  that,  dear?"  asked  mamma. 

"I  want  to  see  what  the  end  of  a.  dav  looks  like,"  explained 
Wallie. 


WE    ALL    HAVE    OfR    TRoriJLES. 

"  Tins  is  a  hard  family  to  live  w  ith  !''  pouted  the  piano.  "Miss 
Susie  pounds  me  every  day  for  an  hour  or  two!" 

'•  \Yell.  at  least  you  don't  have  to  work."  exclaimed  the  clock. 
"My  bands  are  never  idle;  they  keep  them  moving  every  min- 
ute and  second." 

"Talk  about  work!''  cried  the  table;  "  why,  almost  every- 
thing is  put  on  me." 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  work,"  observed  the  lamp,  "but  I'm  sensi- 
tive, and  it  isn't  pleasant  when  you're  quite  bright  to  be  turned 
down  once  or  twice  every  evening." 

"Sensitive!"  sneered  the  mirror.  "Think  of  the  ugly  faces 
often  t  nrned  on  me  !" 

"And  think  also,"  said  the  carpet,  "how  the  children  jump 
on  me  ;  still  I'm  not  worn  out  yet." 

"Von  may  all  talk  till  you're  tired,  yet  you  must  admit  that 
not  one  of  you  is  so  sat  upon  as  1  am,"  finished  the  chair,  deci- 
sively. 

• — 

THE    THING    TO    DO. 

KKXNIUOY  and  'Whitney  had  found  a  dead  bird. 
"Let's  bury  it  in  my  garden,"  said  Kenniboy. 
"No;  let's  bury  it  in  mine,"  said  Whitney. 
"  I'll   tell   you,  we'll   bury   it    in   both,  only   mine  first,"  said 
Kenniboy. 

And  they  did. 


A    SUGGESTED    GAME. 

"LF/i's  play  you're  a  piano,  Tommy,"  said  Jack.      "Yon  lie 
down,  and  I'll  bang  on  you  with  both  hands  till  you  sing  a  tune.'; 
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PAT  =  SK1'S     MADNESS. 


BY    JOHN    RUSSELL    CORVELL. 


T  is  his  name?"  asked  Farmer  Green. 
"Pad-ski,"  answered  the  interpreter  at  Castle 
Garden.  There  was  a  given  name,  and  several  syllables 
more  of  the  surname,  but  in  the  course  of  their  articula- 
tion Farmer  Green  had  been  unable  to  obtain  a  firm  grasp 
on  more  than  the  two — Pad-ski. 


"  Mercy  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  The  boy  'ud  surely  be  late 
to  meals  if  I  took  the  time  to  call  him  by  his  full  name. 
D'you  suppose  he'd  mind  if  I  called  him  Pat-ski?" 

"Call  him  anything  you  wish  to,"  said  the  interpreter. 
"  He  won't  care." 

"Well,"  said  Farmer  Green,  dubiously,  "if  you  think 

so.  I  don't  want  to 
call  him  out  of  his 
name,  but  the  whole  of 
that  would  be  too  much 
for  me." 

"I'll  tell  him  what 
you  say, "said  the  inter- 
preter, and  therewith  he 
turned  to  the  foreign 
lad,  who  had  stood 
dully  by  without  show- 
ing any  interest  in  the 
conversation,  and  spoke 
to  him  in  his  own  Po- 
lish tongue. 

The  boy,  who  was  a 
sturdy,  active  -  looking 
fellow,  but  with  great 
melancholy  eyes  look- 
ing out  of  his  olive- 
complexioned  face,  list- 
ened to  the  interpreter, 
uttered  a  few  disdain- 
ful words,  and  made  a 
gesture  of  indifference. 

The  interpreter  turn- 
ed to  the  farmer.  "Call 
him  what  you  like.  He 
says  he  doesn't  care." 

"  Umph  !"  ejaculated  the  farmer,  looking  doubt- 
fully at  Pat-ski.  "He  looks  kind  o'  sulk}'.  I 
hope  he's  not  ugly-tempered." 

"Oh  no."  answered  the  interpreter,  reassuring- 
ly; "it  isn't,  that.  He's  only  homesick,  and 
doesn't  care  whether  school  keeps  or  not." 

"School !"  repeated  Farmer  Green,  with  a  puz- 
air. 


The  interpreter  laughed. 

"  That's  just  an  expression, "he said.  "  I  mean 
the  boy  isn't  interested  in  anything  because  he  is 
homesick." 

"Oh, "said  the  farmer,  "an  expression!  Yes, 
I  see.  I  s'pose,  now,  my  boys  would  ha'  known 
what  you  meant.  They  pick  up  all  those  slang 
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tliinjrs."      A  troubled  look  came  into  his  eyes.      "  They'u- 
taken  I"  gadding  nights  a  nood  bit  lately." 

"  Th:it's  bad."  s.-iid    tin'    interpreter.   indilVerently.      He 

mil  interested  in  tin-  "Id  countryman's  ]><>ys. 
"  (  )li,  but.  they're  good   hoys!"    Farmer  ( 1  reen   hastened 
to  say.      "And  .1   know  where  lhe\   are     around  among 
the  neighbors." 

"No  liai'in  in  that,  I  should  think."  commented  the 
interpreter.  \  a  fl  aing. 

"No    harm    meaningly."    said    the    farmer,   evidently 

speaking  aloud   sonic  troubles c  thoughts.       "But.  you 

See,  many  of  them  are  world's  people  - 

"World's  people;"  interjected  the  interpreter,  inquir- 
ingly 

"  Yes.  I'm  a,  Friend— what  yon  would  call  a  Quaker — 
and  they  are  not.  And  1  am  sure  they  have  piannas  and 
organs  among  'em.  and  dance  and  sing.  I  haven't  asked 
my  hoys,  but  I'm  afraid  they  jine  in." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  the  interpreter.  "Why 
don't  you  get  a  piano  yoursell',  and  let  them  do  their 
dancing  and  singing  at  home,  if  you  don't  wish  them  to 
go  out?" 

"  Ah  !"  sighed  the  old  man.  "  that's  just  what  my  Bess 
is  always  saying.  The  last  tiling  before  I  came  away 
she  begged  me  to  get  a  pianna  while  I  was  down  here." 

"That's  where  her  head's  level,"  said  the  interpreter. 
"But  you  must  excuse  me,  I'm  wanted.  You'll  take  the 
boy.  will  you?  All  right.  I'll  tell  him." 

And  with  a  few  words  to  the  lad,  he  waved  his  hand 
carelessly  to  the  old  farmer,  and  hurried  away. 

"Head's  level!"  repeated  the  old  farmer.  "I  think 
not.  If  my  Bess  hasn't,  as  round  and  comely  a  head  as 
any —  But,  there!  I  s'pose  that's  only  one  of  them  slang 
expressions  again.  No,  a  pianna  is  nothing  but  a  device. 
First  a  pianna,  then  singing  worldly  songs,  and  then 
dancing.  No,  no,  no!  (..Vine  along.  Pat-ski!  Get  your 
trunk,  and  we'll  go." 

Pat-ski  understood  the  gesture  and  expression,  and 
went  to  a  corner  where  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  baggage 
was  piled  up,  and  procured  a  quaint  old-fashioned  carpet- 
bag, such  as  was  common  enough  in  this  country  fifty 
years  ago. 

They  looked  a  strangely  assorted  pair  as  they  went 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  together.  But  any  one 
seeing  the  old  farmer  in  his  precise  garb,  and  the  boy  in 
his  shabby  Polish  dress  carrying  the  carpet-bag,  would 
have  understood  the  situation  at  once.  It  was  as  plain 
as  if  it  had  been  written  011  a  placard  that  the  farmer 
had  come  to  the  city  to  procure  an  immigrant  boy  at 
Castle  Garden  to  take  back  to  the  country  to  work  on 
his  farm. 

Josiah  Green  had  been  first  attracted  by  the  strong 
sinewy  form  and  sturdy  limbs  of  the  boy,  and  had 
engaged  him  in  consequence.  But  he  was  of  a  bright 
cheery  nature  himself,  and  he  grew  more  and  more 
troubled  at  the  heavy  and  continued  melancholy  of  the 
boy.  And  he  wondered  more  than  once  as  he  cast 
furtive  glances  at  him,  as  lie  trudged  stolidly  along,  if 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  hiring  him. 

It  certainly  seemed  very  unnatnraLfor  a  boy  to  evince 
as  little  interest  as  Pat-ski  did,  either  in  the  bustle  and 
strangeness  of  the  great  New  World  city  of  New  York  or 
in  the  scenery  that  was  revealed  as  they  hurried  alon^- 
in  the  train  that  was  carrying  them  to  the  country  home 
whore  gentle  Bess  was  waiting  for  her  father,  and  won- 
dering if  he  had  bought  that  longed-for  piano  for  which 
she  had  begged. 

The  thought  of  Bess,  indeed,  together  with  the  settled 
gloom  on  the  dark  boyish  face  by  his  side,  combined  to 
make  that  ride  home  a  very  dismal  one  for  the  old  farmer. 
And  he  hardly  knew  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry,  when 
he  got  out  at  his  station,  to  see  Bess  by  her  brother  Na- 
thaniel's side  on  the  front  seat  of  the  old  spring  wagon. 


"  Oh,  papa  !     Did  thee  get  the  piano?" 

The  sweet  voice,  eager  and  expectant,  was  Bess's;  but 
the  old  man  saw  plainly  enough  that  Nathaniel  was  as 
interested  as  she. 

:'No,  child,  no!"  he  answered,  a  little  irritablv.  "I 
told  thee  I  would  not.  It  is  just  a  vanity  and  an  aping 
of  the  world's  people." 

"Yes,  papa.  1  know  thee  said  lliee  would  not.  I — I 
hoped  maybe  thee  would — 

Her  voice  was  lie;:  inning  to  grow  tremulous,  and  she 
stopped  with  a  little  catch  in  her  throat.  Nathaniel 
kicked  (he  dash-board.  The  old  man  turned  uneasily 
from  Bess's  downcast  eyes  to  see  that  Nathaniel  -was 
staring  with  fixed  fierceness  at  the  colt's  head. 

"  Here,  you  Pat-ski !"  he  said,  abruptly,  to  the  boy, 
"get  in.  In  the  front  seat.  Bess,  thee  sit  behind  with 
me.  Did  thee  finish  cutting  that  corn  to-day,  Nathaniel?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Nathaniel,  and  subsided  into  silence. 

Pat-ski's  face  had  lighted  up  a  little — and  whose  would 
not? — at  the  sight  of  pretty  Bess,  but  had  resumed  its  mel- 
ancholy in  the  presence  of  the  evident  constraint  that 
had  fallen  011  the  party.  He  put  his  old  carpet-bag  in 
the  wagon  and  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  Nathaniel, 
while  the  old  man  got  in  beside  Bess,  and  took  her  plump 
hand  affectionately  in  his.  Bess  turned  her  face  up  to 
him,  making  such  a  brave  effort  to  smile,  as  if  she  had 
forgotten  her  disappointment,  that  Josiah  Green  found 
himself  wishing  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  he 
could  see  that  it  would  be  right  to  give  her  the  piano  she 
wished. 

Nathaniel  flicked  the  colt  with  the  whip,  and  the  spir- 
ited animal  leaped  forward  so  indignantly  as  to  jerk  Pat- 
ski  over  backward  into  Bess's  lap,  there  being  no  back  to 
the  front  seat.  Bess  blushed  and  laughed,  and  Pat-ski 
gathered  himself  up  and  took  off  his  cap,  apologetically. 

"  I  think  thee  doesn't  need  to  urge  him,  Nathaniel," 
said  the  old  man,  gently. 

"I  don't  see  what  harm  there  is  in  a  piano,"  said  Na- 
thaniel, irrelevantly. 

"When  thee  is  older  thy  judgment  will  be  better,  Na- 
thaniel," said  his  father,  without  irritation  now,  for  Bess, 
the  peace-maker,  was  squeezing  his  hand. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  drive  Bess  and  her  father 
were  the  only  ones  who  spoke.  Nathaniel  was  deter- 
mined to  nurse  his  grievance,  at  least  until  they  were 
home,  so  that  he  would  be  in  tune  for  the  indignation 
meeting  with  Peter  and  Elias  in  the  barn;  and  Pat  ski, 
not  only  had  no  intelligible  words  to  converse  with,  but 
had  no  wish  to  speak,  anyhow. 

That  evening  the  indignation  meeting  was  held,  and 
"father's"  unreasonable  prejudice  against  dancing  and 
singing  was  discussed  with  great  bitterness  and  vigor. 
Bess  came  in  while  Nathaniel  was  holding  forth.  When 
he  had  finished  with  a  long  peroration  on  the  harmless- 
ness  of  dancing  and  the  old-fogyism  that  would  prevent 
it,  she  said,  reproachfully: 

"If  thee  knew  how  badly  papa  felt  about  the  piano 
thee  wouldn't  say  such  things.  He  thinks  he  is  right 
about  dancing  and  worldly  music  and  singing,  and  that 
is  why  he  won't  buy  the  piano.  But  he  feels  real  badly 
about  it." 

"  (  >h,  thee's  too  good  for  this  world,"  said  Nathaniel, 
sarcastically.  "If  thee  had  a  harp  and  a  pair  of  wings 
thee'd  be  fitted  out,  wouldn't  thee;" 

Bess  made  no  answer  to  this,  not  being  quick  at  retort, 
and  Nathaniel  was  speedily  ashamed  to  think  he  had  said 
it;  though,  boylike,  he  did  not  admit  it,  but  rather  showed 
it  by  being  particularly  sweet  with  Bess  the  remainder  of 
the  evening. 

And  that  apparently  was  the  end  jf  the  piano  rebel- 
lion, though  every  one,  excepting  Pat-ski,  continued  to 
think  and  talk  of  it,  including  good  Mrs.  Green,  who  was 
secretly  with  the  children  in  their  desire.  But  only  Bess 
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knew  that,  and  the  boys  would  no  more  have  expected 
help  and  countenance  from  her  than  from  Pat-ski;  and 
surely  he  was  the  last  one  to  do  anything  I'm-  them. 

Poor  Pat  ski!  He  was  hardly  what  Fanner  Green 
called  sulky,  for  he  learned  readily  and  eagerly  the  t'arui- 
work  they  taught  him.  and  worked  with  a  sort  of  vehe- 
ment industry,  so  that  no  fault  could  possibly  be  found 
with  him. 

But  if  the  tiling  were  possible,  his  face  grew  more  and 
more  dull  and  heavy  witli  melancholy,  and  when  his 
day's  work  was  ended  he  did  nothing  but  mo|i<>,  and,  as 
Bess  declared,  stare  at  her.  And  he  made  almost  no 
progress  in  learning  English,  in  spite  of  every  ell'ort  to 
teach  him. 

He  went  about  with  dull  eye  and  drooping  head,  and 
often  had  to  be  spoken  to  twice  before  he  heard  :  and  at 
last  Fanner  Green  became  alarmed,  and  said  a  doctor 
must  be  called.  So  a  doctor  was  called. 

He  asked  a  great  main  questions  of  Farmer  Green,  and 
a  few  of  wondering  Pat-ski.  He  felt  of  the  boy's  pulse, 
and  looked  at  his  tongue.  Sometimes  he  shook  his  head 
gravely,  and  sometimes  be  said,  "  Um !  urn!"  And  he 
looked  puzzled  all  the  while,  until  Farmer  Green  modest- 
ly said  that  Mrs.  Green  believed  that  homesickness  was 
the  trouble. 

At  that  the  doctor  brightened  and  looked  wise;  and 
then  drew  out  his  tablets,  and  said  he  would  write  a 
prescription.  Farmer  Green  watched  him  while  lie  wrote 
something  in  an  undecipherable  hand,  and  began  to  feel 
still  more  alarmed  for  Pat-ski. 

"  What  do  you  think  is  the  matter,  doctor?"  he  asked. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  severe  case  of  nostalgia," 
replied  he.  "The  worst  case,  I  may  say,  that  I  have 
ever  seen." 

"You  don't  tell  me!"  ejaculated  Josiah,  in  distress. 
"Nos —  What  did  you  say  it  was  .'" 

"Nostalgia,"  replied  the  doctor.  "Have  this  made 
up,  and  let  him  take  it  three  times  a  day.  before  meals." 

"Has  it — has  it,"  queried  the  old  man,  eying  Pat-ski 
pityingly,  "anything  to  do  with  the  brain?  We've  been 
kind  o'  'feared  he  might  have  some  mental  trouble." 

"Oh  yes;  mental."  said  the  doctor,  sententiously. 
"Mental  and  nervous.  But  I  think  we  shall  bring  him 
around  in  time — if  he  doesn't  get  worse." 

In  speaking  of  it  afterward  to  the  family,  Josiah  said: 
"Of  course  it  can't  be  anything  that's  catching,  or  the 
doctor  would  have  said  so;  but  if  his  mind's  affected, 
we'd  all  better  be  careful,  and  thee  in  especial,  Bess." 

After  that  they  all  watched  Pat-ski  very  closely,  and 
he  shortly  discovered  that  he  was  being  watched,  which 
certainly  did  not  tend  to  make  his  actions  any  less  er- 
ratic, though  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the  cloud  he  was 
under. 

He  took  his  nasty  medicine  and  they  compared  notes, 
and  it  was  wonderful  how  clearly  they  saw  now  that  he 
did  many  strange  things.  In  fact;  it  did  not  take  kindly 
old  Josiah  long  to  make  up  his  mind  that  something 
must  be  done.  He  could  not  desert  the  homeless  stran- 
ger, but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  risk  any  harm 
coming  to  Bess  through  a  sudden  frenzy  on  Pat  ski's 
part.  But  while  he  was  considering  what  to  do  the  crisis 
came. 

He  and  Bess  had  been  to  the  village  with  the  colt  and 
buggy.  Nathaniel  took  the  colt  to  lead  him  to  the  sta- 
ble, Peter  and  Elias  were  at  work  on  the  barn  floor,  and 
Pat  ski  came  forward  to  help  carry  the  purchases  to  the 
house. 

He  threw  the  carriage  robe  over  his  arm  and  took  a 
new  axe  out  of  the  buggy.  Somehow  Josiah  felt  uneasy 
the  moment  he  saw  that  shining  implement  in  his  hand, 
and  starte'l  forward  to  take  it  from  him.  But  as  he  did 
so  a  si™  ,  Jg  change  came  over  the  dull  face  of  the  Pol- 
ish 1  ",  ,  ,  o  ''is  actions  were  even  more  surprising. 


His  eyes  lighted  up  and  grew   large   and   womh 
his  lips  parted,  and  his  head  was  inclined  to  one  side,  as 
if  listening.      Then  he  emitted  a  sudden  gaspin.j-  er\ .  and 
leaped  toward  where  Bess  stood,  preparing  to  go  to  the 
house. 

But  where  Bess  was  concerned  old  Josiah  was  as  quick 
and  bold  as  a  lion.  He  saw  her  peril,  and  threw  him- 
self oil  Pat-ski.  Pat-ski  turned  and  a,  brief  struggle 
ensued,  during  which  Pat  ski  dropped  the  murderous 
axe,  but  freed  himself  from  the  old  man  and  darted  away 
at  a  run. 

Bess  screamed,  but  Pal-ski  did  not  notice  her.  He 
kept  on  down  toward  the  house,  running  like  a  deer. 

"  Mamma  !  oh,  mamma,!"  Bess  cried,  frantically,  wring- 
ing her  hands. 

"The  boys!"  gasped  Josiah,  and  started  after  Pat  ski. 
"Peter!   Nathaniel!  Elias !"  screamed  Bess.     The  boys 
were   already  staring   out   at   their  father   and    Pat  ski. 
"  He's  gone  mad  !"  cried  Bess.    "Mamma !    In  the  bouse !" 
The  boys    understood,   and   sprang  after   their  father 
with  all  the  vigor  of  their  sinewy  limbs.     Pat-ski,  how- 
ever, had  not  stopped  at   the  house,  but  had   passed  it, 
and  was   already  in   the  road   when   they  reached   their 
father. 

"After  him,  boys!"  panted  the  old  man.  "Mad! 
He'll  do  somebody  an  injury.  Tried  to  kill  Bess!" 

The  boys  caught  the  words  almost  without  stopping, 
and  were  presently  in  the  road,  speeding  after  Pat-ski. 
He  never  looked  behind,  but  kept  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  running  like  a  sprinter.  The  boys  did  not  gain  on 
him,  but  they  held  their  own.  Nathaniel  had  turned 
back  with  an  idea.  He  had  tied  the  colt  without  unhar- 
nessing him.  He  would  go  back  and  put  him  to  the 
buggy. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  road  Pat-ski  leaped 
over  the  fence  into  a  meadow.  The  cows  grazing  there 
looked  up  and  watched  the  boy  and  his  pursuers.  Peter 
and  Elias  remembered  hearing  that  insane  persons  had 
wonderful  strength,  and  they  believed  it  now  as  they 
saw  Pat-ski,  with  apparently  undiminished  vigor,  leap 
the  fence  into  John  Martin's  vineyard  and  run  up  the 
slope  toward  the  orchard. 

"He's  making  for  the  woods  by  the  creek,"  panted 
Elias. 

"We'll  never  catch  him  if  he  gets  there,"  said  Peter. 
They  scrambled  over  the  fence  and  staggered  up  the 
slope,  pretty  nearly  winded  by  the  run.      There  was  a 
stone  wall  between  the  vineyard  and  orchard.      Pat  ski 
went  over  it  like  a  deer. 

"Martin's  man  is  there,"  gasped  Elias. 
"Hey!  look  out  for  him!  he's  mad!"  yelled  Peter. 
"He  doesn't  hear,"   said   Elias.      "He's  playing  that 
old  cornet  of  his.      John  Martin  says  he's  everlastingly 
tooting  on  it." 

"Pat-ski's  got  hold  of  him  !"  screamed  Peter. 
"He's  biting  him!"  yelled  Elias,  looking  around  for  a 
weapon  and  picking  up  a  big  stone. 

Pat-ski,  in  fact,  had  run  around  in  front  of  the  cornet- 
player,  had  thrown  his  arms  about  wildly  for  a  moment, 
and  then  had  leaped  on  the  musician,  and  certainly 
seemed  to  be  biting  him.  By  the  time  the  boys  reached 
the  spot,  however,  Pat-ski  had  drawn  back,  and  was 
laughing-,  crying,  and  talking  all  at  oner. 

Peter  saw  his  opportunity,  and  sprang  on  the  Polish 
boy  and  caught,  bis  arms  behind  him,  Elias  standing- 
ready  to  fell  him  with  the  stone  he  held  at  the  lirsl  siun 
of  Peter's  inability  to  conquer  him.  But  Pat-ski,  instead 
o!'  si  niggling,  only  stared  for  a  moment  at  the  two  boys, 
and  immediately  resumed  his  excited  talk  with  the  mu- 
sician. 

"  Did  he  hurt  you,  Lazur?"  asked  Elias,  anxiously  scan- 
ning the  face  of  the  man  with  the  cornet. 

"No,"  answered  Lazur,  gazing  from  one  to  the  other 
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in  astonishment  ;  "  he  did  not  hurt  me.    Why 
should     he?"      He    u^ed    \t-f\    good     Knglish, 
lint  spoke    with  a    prono'.uici  d   accent,  for   lie 
a  Bulgarian, 

"  lie's  mad.  you  know,"  said  IV I  IT.  feeling 
very  heroic  in  his  successful  battle  with  a. 
madman. 

"Here  come  father  and  Nathaniel  and 
John  Marl  in."  said  Klias.  "  We've  gol  liiin, 
father,"  he  cried.  e\ciledl\.  "He  was  just 
going  at  La/ur  when  Peter  caught  him." 

"  1'oor  fellow!"  said  old  Josiah,  panting 
with  his  exertions.  "I  s'pose  we'd  better 
tie  him.  Let  me  have  that  rope,  Nathaniel. 
He  seems  quiet  enough  now,  though.  Why, 
Lazur,  do  you  understand  his  lingo?" 

Pat-ski  and  Lazur  were  talking  with  great 
earnestness.  Pat-ski  still  crying  and  laugh- 
ing, but  evidently  not  dangerous.  Lazur,  a 
handsome,  soldierly  -  looking  Bulgarian, 
turned  to  Josiah,  and  said,  earnestly: 

"The  boy  is  a  Pole.  He  is  not  crazy — not 
at  all,  unless  you  say  he  is  crazy  with  delight 
and  joy.  He  says  he  has  been  so  sick  for 
his  old  home,  and  for  the  dear  mother  who 
died  just  before  he  came  away,  that  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  his  heart  was  dead  insideof  him. 
Then  all  at  once  he  thought  he  heard  a  mes- 
sage from  heaven.  But  it  was  not  that;  it 
was  this  old  cornet  on  which  I  was  playing 
an  old  Polish  hymn,  which  his  mother  used 
to  sing  to  him  when  she  put  him  to  bed  when 
he  was  a  little  boy.  When  he  knew  it  was 
not  from  heaven,  but  was  made  by  somebody 
over  here,  he  came  quickly  so  that  he  might 
find  me.  That  is  all.  Ah !  I  know  what 
that  feeling  is.  I  am  alone,  too,  and  I  come 
out  here  to  make  this  very  horrible  music  because  I  must 
get  back  home  somehow  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  when  I  play 
ever  so  badly,  I  am  back  with  the  mother  and  the  little 
sister  again." 

He  was  a  strong  man,  and  had  seen  war  and  bloodshed, 
but  a  tear  trickled  down  his  face  as  he  spoke.  Old  Josiah 
coughed  and  blew  his  nose,  and  Peter  slowly  and  shame- 
facedly loosed  his  hold  of  Pat-ski. 

':I  think,  boys,"  said  the  old  man.  "that  maybe  we'd 
better  let  Pat-ski  stay  here  a  bit  with  Lazur,  so's  they  can 
have  it  out  together.  Lazur,  send  him  home  by-and-by, 
will  you '." 

And  the  change  in  Pat-ski  after  that  meeting  with 
Lazur  was  so  marked  that  he  was  like  another  person,  so 
bright,  gay,  and  cheerful  was  he. 

One  day,  about  a  month  afterward,  when  Bess  and  the 
boys  reached  home  from  the  district  school,  they  were  met 
by  their  mother  on  the  kitchen  porch,  her  eyes  all  aglow 
with  excitement. 

"What's  the  matter,  mamma.'"  cried  Bess. 

"Go  into  the  parlor!  Thee  and  the  boys  go  straight 
into  the  parlor!"  was  all  Mrs.  Green  could  say;  and  they 
dropped  their  books  and  ran,  she  following. 

A  beautiful  brand-new  upright  piano  stood  against  the 
w,  M.  The  lid  was  turned  up,  exposing  the  glittering 
white  and  black  keys;  and  old  Josiah,  beaming  from 
every  line  of  his  kindly  face,  sat  011  the  sofa  looking  ea- 
gerly into  the  face  of  [less. 

"  Oh,  papa!"  murmured  Bess,  and  dropped  down  by  his 
side,  and  put  her  head  on  his  knee. 

"I  thought  maybe  thee  was  right  about  the  music, 
I  Jess,  so  I  got  the  piano.  I  s'pose  thee  may  thank  Pat-ski 
for  getting  rid  of  an  old  man's  prejudice.  Mother  has 
been  that  way  of  thinking  for  a  good  bit,  but  I  was  sort 
o'  obstinate,  I  guess.  Thee'll  find  son,;.'  worldly  songs 
there,  too,  boys,  and  a  book  or  two  o  hymn  tunes." 
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\7ERY  few  of  the  readers 
of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  will 
need  an  introduction  to  the 
nettle.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  one 
plant  which  may  claim  the 
largest  number  of  intimate 
acquaintances.  It  was  Dr. 
Culpepper,  the  old-time  herb- 
alist, I  believe,  who  claimed, 
moreover,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  easiest  of  plants  to  distin- 
guish, in  proof  of  which  he 
affirmed  that  "it  could  be 
found  even  on  the  darkest 
night  by  simply  feeling  for 
it."  Even  those  most  igno- 
rant of  botany,  after  having 
once  "scraped  acquaintance," 
as  it  were,  with  the  nettle, 
find  it  to  their  interest  to 
keep  iis  memory  green. 

It  is  partly  because  it  is  so 

well  known,  and  partly  because  so  few  people  use  their 
eyes  analytically,  that  a  certain  little  mystery  of  the 
plant  is  so  well  guarded.  For  almost  any  bed  of  nettles 
may  well  tempt  the  young  entomologist  to  tarry,  while  he 
forgets  the  tingling  fingers  as  he  fills  his  collecting-box 
with  welcome  specimens. 

WTe  are  sure  to  have  company  if  we  linger  long  about 
our  nettles.  There  is  a  small  brood  of  butterflies  which 
we  can  always  count  upon.  Here  is  one  of  them  coming 
over  the  meadow.  It  has  a  sharp  eye  for  nettles,  and  is 
even  now  on  the  lookout  for  them.  In  a  moment  more 
its  beautiful  black,  scarlet -bordered,  and  white -spotted 
wings  are  seen  fluttering  among  the  leaves,  alighting  now 
here,  now  there,  each  brief  visit  leaving  a  visible  witness 
if  we  care  to  look  for  it.  It  has  now  settled  upon  a  leaf 
within  easy  reach.  Creeping  along  its  edge,  it  is  soon 
hanging  beneath,  but  only  for  a  second,  and  is  off  again 
on  the  wing.  Let  us  pluck  the  leaf-.  Upon  looking  be- 
neath it  we  may  see  the  pretty  token  of  the  Red  Admiral, 
a  tiny  egg  which  we  may  well  preserve  for  our  micro- 
scope. 

We  shall  not  wait  long  before  another  butterfly  visitor 
arrives,  smaller  than  the  last,  and  with  its  deep  orange, 
black-spotted  wings  conspicuously  jagged  at  the  edges- 
one  of  the  "angle-wings,"  which  immediately  announces 
his  name  as  he  alights  with  wings  folded  close  above  his 
back,  disclosing  the  silver  "comma"  in  the  midst  of  the 
dull  brown  of  the  nether  surface.  Many  are  the  tiny 
tokens  which  she  also  leaves  behind  her,  as  she  flutters 
away  in  search  of  a  new  nettle  clump. 

We  have  been  closely  observing  these  two  butterflies 
perhaps  for  half  an  hour,  and  during  that  time  our  eyes 
have  rested  a  dozen  times  upon  a  condition  of  things  here 
among  the  leaves  which  certainly  shouU1..1;  '*p  immedi- 
ately arrested  our  attention.  Almost  ^artlinP'  W'1L  of  our 
hand,  upon  one  stalk,  are  three  leave,Oy,  andf  °"  •  ^y  do 
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not  hang  like  their  fellows.  One  of  them  has  been  drawn 
up  at  the  edges,  and  fully  one-half  of  its  lower  portion 
is  gone,  while  its  angle  of  drooping  indicates  more  than 
the  mere  weight  of  the  leaf.  "  A  spider's  nest,  of  course." 
you  remark.  As  such  it  has  been  passed  a  thousand 
times  even  by  young  and  enthusiastic  entomological 
students  who  would  have  risked  their  lives  for  a  "  ce- 
cropia  "  or  a  "  bull's-eye  "  caterpillar,  or  stung  their  hands 
mercilessly  as  they  swept  their  butt.ertly  net  among  those 
very  stinging  leaves.  It  is  interesting  to  gather  a  few 
of  these  ''spider's  nests,"  and  examine  the  cause  of  their 
heavy  droop,  which  proves  to  be  a  healthy-looking  gray 
caterpillar  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  covered  with  for- 
midable spines,  perpetuating  as  it  were  the  tendency  of 
its  foster-plant.  Only  yesterday  he  built  himself  this 
tent,  having  abandoned  the  remnant  tent  just  below,  for 
he  eats  himself  out  of  house  and  home  every  couple  of 
days.  About  five  weeks  ago  he  began  his  career,  his 
first  meal  consisting,  perhaps,  of  the  iridescent  shell  of  a 
tiny  egg,  precisely  such  a  one  as  our  first  butterfly  visitor 
has  just  left,  for  this  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Atalanta  or 
Red  Admiral. 

We  may  find  a  number  of  these  tents  if  we  look  sharp, 
and  even  while  gathering  them  may  overlook  a  still  more 
remarkable  roof-tree  of  another  caterpillar,  which  con- 
structs its  pavilion  on  quite  a  different  plan.  This,  too, 
might  even  deceive  a  "spider,"  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
being  drawn  together  beneath,  and  the  veins  partly 
severed  near  the  stem,  giving  it  quite  a  steep  pitch.  Upon 
looking  beneath,  we  disclose  another  prickly  tenant 
somewhat  similar  to  the  first,  only  that  lie  is  yellow  and 
black  instead  of  gray,  while  he  is  clothed  with 
the  same  complementary  growth  of  branching 
spines. 

A  single  nettle  clump  of  any  size  will  disclose 
dozens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  these  tent-dwellers. 
Though  armed  with  formidable  chemnjc-de- 
frise,  these  species  are  stingless,  and  the  cater- 
pillars may  be  safely  gathered.  The  object  of 
my  directing  attention  to  them  is  not  simply  to 
disclose  them  in  their  haunts,  but  to  recom- 
mend their  transfer  to  our  collecting-box,  look- 
ing to  the  further  beautiful  surprise— always  a 
surprise — which  they  have  in  store  for  us.  Al- 
though they  quickly  desert  their  tents  in  captiv- 
ity, they  continue  to  feed  on  the  fresh  leaves 
provided  from  day  to  day,  and  s utter  little  in  con- 
finement. 

The  full-grown  caterpillars  are  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  if  our  specimens  aver- 
age such  dimensions  we  shall  not  have  many 
days  to  wait  for  our  surprise.  Perhaps  to-mor- 
row, as  we  open  the  lid  of  our  box.  the  caterpil- 
lars will  be  seen  to  have  left  the  leaves,  and  to 
be  scattered  here  and  there  ou  the  lid  or  walls  of 
their  prison  in  apparent  listlessness.  Let  us  ob- 
serve this  individual  here  beneath  the  box  cov- 
er. Its  body  is  bent  in  a  curve,  and  a  careful 
inspection  reveals  a  carpet  of  glistening  silk, 
to  which  it  clings.  Now  the  insect  regains  con- 
fidence, and  takes  up  the  thread  which  it  dropped 
a  moment  ago  when  the  box  was  opened,  its 
head  moving  from  side  to  side  in  a  motion  sug- 
gesting a  figure  8,  with  variations.  Gradual- 
ly, through  the  lapse  of  several  minutes,  this 
sweep  is  concentrated  to  a  more  central  point, 
which  is  at  length  raised  into  a  minute  tuft  of 
silk;  and  if  we  wait  and  watch  for  a  few 
moments  longer,  we  shall  see  our  spinner  turn 
about  and  clasp  this  tuft  with  its  hinder  pair  of 
feet.  And  this  same  process  has  been  going  on 
in  different  parts  of  our  box.  Lifting  the  lid 
an  hour  or  two  later,  we  find  the  interior  full 


of  the  caterpillars  dangling  by  their  tails,  each  with    its 
body  forming  a  loop. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  this  suspension  a  singular 
feat  and  a  beautiful  transformation  take  place,  a  revela- 
tion which,  as  I  have  said,  even  to  those  already  familiar 
with  it  is  always  new  and  surprising.  Here,  indeed,  may 
we  observe  "the  miraculous  in  the  common." 

It  is  as  though  our  box  had  met  with  some  enchant- 
ment beneath  the  wand  of  Midas  or  Iris  ;  for  is  it  not, 
indeed,  a  box  of  jewels  that  is  now  disclosed,  a  treasury 
of  quaint  golden  ear-drops  of  a  fashioning  unlike  au\  i<> 
be  seen  in  a  showcase,  but  which  might  well  serve  as  a 
rare  model  for  the  mimetic  art  of  the  jeweller?  When 
we  consider  the  length  to  which  these  exquisite  artisans 
will  go  for  their  natural  originals— the  orchids  in  gems, 
beetles  in  jewelled  enamel,  butterflies  in  brilliants  ami 
emeralds  and  rubies— need  we  wonder  that  this  one  most 
significant  model  of  nature's  own  jewelry,  apparently  de- 
signed as  a  tempting  pendant,  should  have  been  ignored 
by  a  class  of  designers  to  whom  its  claims  would  seem  ir- 
resistible? But  we  forget.  The  jeweller  is  not  necessarily 
an  entomologist  or  naturalist.  The  butterfly,  the  beetle, 
the  flower,  every  one  sees;  how  few  even  dream  of  these 
glowing  chrysalids  (aurelias)  which  hang  beneath  the  net- 
tle leaves  or  in  unseen  coverts  among  the  hop  or  thistle  ? 

I  have  looked  in  vain  among  all  the  designs  in  the 
shops  for  any  hint  of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  the 
aurelia  of  Archippus,  comma,  semicolon,  Red  Admiral, 
Hunters,  White  J.  ;  and,  indeed,  even  if  wrought  to  imita- 
tive perfection,  how  few  would  recognize  any  resemblance 
to  aught  on  the  earth  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth! 
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I  will  not  ;itteni])t,  to  describe  this  living  gem  of  our 
"comma."  There  are  degrees  in  its  brilliancy,  :in  occa- 
sional specimen  being  alinosl  a  mass  of  golil.  Indeed. 
we  need  scarce  wonder  that  the  aurelia  should  have 

proved  so  tempting 
a    lure    to    the    an- 
cient alchemists. 
rf=^  Almost  any 

e-ronp     of     nettles 

.~;  will    show   us  our 

"comma"  caterpil- 
lar, but  one  of  its 
favorite  haunts  is 
the  wood  nettle,  a 
large  -  leaved  low 
variety,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  moist 
woods  and  shady 
river  -  banks,  and 

will  be  recognized  by  the  illustration  on  the  preceding 
page.  I  have  gathered  many  of  these  animated  tented 
leaves  in  a  few  moments'  search  among  the  plants. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  wonderful  transformation 
of  the  caterpillar  to  its  chrysalis,  and  the  astonishing 
trick  by  which  the  latter  gets  out  of  its  skin,  and  again 
catches  the  silken  loop  with  its  tail.  This  feat  is  well 
worth  a  close  study;  the  authorities  in  the  past  have  all 
been  at  sixes  and  sevens  as  to  what  really  takes  place. 
Which  of  our  boys  or  girls  can  discover  the  facts  as  they 
are,  and  tell  us  why  the  chrysalis  does  not  fall  out  at  the 
last  moment  ? 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HOW   THE  VOYAGE    WAS    BEGUN. 

117HEN  Win n  Caspar  turned  into  his  comfortable 
\  \  bunk  aboard  the  raft  on  the  night  of  the  storm,  it 
never  once  occurred  to  him  that  the  Venture  might  float 
before  morning.  She  never  had  floated,  and  she  seemed 
so  hard  and  fast  aground  that  he  imagined  a  rise  of  sev- 
eral feet  of  water  would  be  necessary  to  move  her.  It 
had  not  yet  rained  where  he  was,  and  the  thought  that  it 
might  be  raining  higher  up  the  stream  did  not  enter  his 
mind.  So  he  went  comfortably  to  bed,  and  slept  like  a 
top  for  several  hours.  Finally,  he  was  awakened  so  sud- 
denly that  he  sprang  from  the  bunk,  and  by  the  time  his 
eyes  were  fairly  opened,  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  listening  to  a  strange  creaking  and  scratching 
on  the  roof  above  his  head.  It  had  aroused  him,  and 
now  as  he  listened  to  it,  and  tried  in  vain  to  catch  a 
single  gleam  of  light  through  the  intense  darkness,  it  was 
so  incomprehensible  and  uncanny,  Hrit  brave  boy  as  lie 
was,  he  felt  shivers  creeping  over  his  arms  and  back. 

The  boy  felt  his  way  into  the  forward  room  and  open- 
ed the  door  to  look  out,  but  was  greeted  by  such  a  fierce 
rush  of  wind  and  rain  that  he  was  thankful  for  the 
strength  that  enabled  him  to  close  it  again.  Mingled 
with  the  other  sounds  of  the  storm,  Winn  now  began  to 
distinguish  that  of  waves  plashing  on  the  deck  of  the 
raft. 

After  a  ]on<j  search  he  found  a  box  of  matches  and 
lighted  the  lamp,  forgetting  that  all  its  oil  had  been  ex- 
hausted the  evening  before.  It  burned  for  a  few  minutes 
with  a  sickly  flame,  and  then  went  out.  Even  that  feeble 
light  had  been  a  comfort.  It  had  showed  him  that 


everything  was  still  all  right  inside  the  "shanty,"  be- 
sides enabling  him  to  lind  and  put  on  the  clothes  that 
had  hung  near  the  stove  to  dry.  As  he  linished  dressing, 
and  was  again  standing  in  niter  darkness  puzzling  over 
his  situation,  he  was  nearly  paralyzed  l>y  a  blinding  glare 
of  light  that  suddenly  streamed  into  the  window  nearest 
him.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  hoarse  roar  of  steam,  a 
confusion  of  shoutings,  and  the  loud  clangor  of  bells. 
Without  a  thought  of  the  weather,  Winn  again  Hung  open 
the  door  and  rushed  into  the  open  air.  So  intense  and 
dazzling  was  the  flood  of  yellow  light,  that  he  seemed  to 
be  gazing  into  the  crater  of  an  active  volcano.  It  Hashed 
by  as  suddenly  as  it  had  appeared,  and  the  terrified 
boy  became  aware  that  a  big  steamboat  was  slipping 
swiftly  past  the  raft,  but  a  few  feet  from  it.  The  bewil- 
dering glare  had  come  from  her  roaring  furnaces;  and 
had  not  their  doors  been  thrown  open  just  when  they 
were,  she  would  have  crashed  at  full  speed  into  the 
raft,  with  such  consequences  as  can  easily  be  imagined. 
As  it  was  she  was  barely  able  to  sheer  oii'  in  time,  and 
a  score  of  voices  hurled  back  angry  threats  at  the  sup- 
posed crew  of  the  raft,  whose  neglect  to  show  a  lantern 
had  so  nearly  led  to  death  and  destruction. 

So  long  as  he  could  detect  the  faintest  twinkle  of  light 
from  the  rapidly  receding  boat,  or  hear  the  measured 
coughings  of  her  exhausted  steam,  Winn  stood  gazing 
and  listening.  That  steamboat  had  told  him  as  plainly 
as  if  she  had  spoken  that  the  Venture  was  not  only  afloat, 
but.  had,  in  some  way,  reached  the  great  river,  and  was 
drifting  with  its  mighty  current. 

As  he  turned  towards  the  door  of  the  "shanty,"  he 
stumbled  over  something,  which,  by  stooping,  he  dis- 
covered to  be  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

"That  accounts  for  the  noise  on  the  roof  that  woke 
me,"  he  said  to  himself.  "The  raft  was  passing  under 
those  low  branches  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  I 
can't  be  more  than  a  mile  or  so  from  there  now." 

For  an  instant  the  idea  of  paddling  home  in  his  canoe 
and  leaving  the  raft  to  its  fate  flashed  across  his  mind, 
but  it  was  dismissed  as  promptly  as  it  had  come.  "Not 
much  I  won't!"  he  said,  aloud.  "I've  shipped  for  the 
\  i  >\  age,  and  I'm  going  to  see  it  through  in  spite  of  every- 
thing. Besides,  it's  my  own  fault  that  I'm  in  this  fix. 
If  I  hadn't  carried  away  that  cable  this  thing  never 
could  have  happened.  Who  would  have  supposed  the 
water  could  rise  so  quickly  ?" 

The  thought  of  his  little  dugout  caused  the  boy  to  won- 
der if  it  were  still  attached  to  the  raft  where  he  had  made 
it  fast  the  evening  before.  Again  he  ventured  outside  to 
look  for  the  canoe,  but  the  darkness  was  so  dense  and  the 
violence  of  the  storm  so  bewildering  that,  after  a  narrow 
escape  from  stepping  overboard,  he  realized  that  without 
a  light  of  some  kind  the  undertaking-  was  too  danger- 
ous. "  There  must  be  a  lantern  somewhere,"  he  thought. 
"  Yes,  I  remember  seeing  one  brought  aboard."  Finally 
he  discovered  it  hanging  near  the  stove,  and,  to  his  joy, 
it  was  full  of  oil.  By  its  aid  his  search  for  the  canoe 
was  successful,  and  he  was  delighted  to  find  it  floating 
safely  alongside,  though  half  full  of  water,  and  in  danger 
of  being  stove  against  the  timbers  of  the  raft  by  I  lie 
waves  that  were  breaking  on  deck.  With  infinite  labor 
he  at  length  succeeded  in  hauling  the  little  craft  aboard 
and  securing  it  in  a  place  of  safety.  Then,  though  he 
would  gladly  have  had  the  comfort  of  a  light  in  the 
"  shanty,"  the  thought  of  his  recent  narrow  escape 
warned  him  to  guard  against  another  similar  danger  by 
running  the  lantern  to  the  top  of  the  signal-pole,  and 
leaving  it  there  as  a  beacon. 

He  could  do  nothing  more;  and  so,  drenched,  chilled, 
and  weary,  the  lonely  lad  crept  back  into  the  "shanty." 
How  dreary  it  was  to  be  its  sole  occupant!  If  he  only 
had  some  one  to  talk,  plan,  and  consult  with!  He  felt 
so  helpless  and  insignificant  there  in  the  dark,  drifting 
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down  the  great  river  on  a  raft  that,  without  help,  lie  was 
as  incapable  of  managing  as  a  baby.  What  ought  lie  to 
do?  What  should  he  do  ?  It  was  so  bard  to  think  with- 
out putting  his  thoughts  into  words.  Even  Etta's  presence 
and  counsel  would  be  a  comfort,  and  the  boy  laughed 
bitterly  to  recall  how  often  he  had  treated  the  dear  sis 
ter's  practical  common-sense  with  contempt  because  she 
was  only  a  girl.  Now  how  gladly  would  he  listen  to  her 
advice!  It  was  pretty  evident  that  his  self-conceit  had 
received  a  staggering  blow,  and  that  self-reliance  would 
be  thankful  for  the  backing  of  another's  wisdom. 

As  Winn  sat  by  the  table,  forlorn  and  shivering,  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
lie  should  not  have  a  fire.  There  was  plenty  of  dry 
wood.  How  stupid  he  had  been  not  to  think  of  it  be- 
fore !  Acting  upon  this  idea,  he  quickly  had  a  cheerful 
blaze  snapping'  and  crackling  in  the  little  stove,  which 
soon  began  to  diffuse  a  welcome  warmth  throughout  the 
room.  By  a  glance  at  his  watch — a  small  silver  one  that 
had  been  his  father's  when  he  was  a  boy — Winn  found 
the  night  to  be  nearly  gone.  He  was  greatly  comforted 
by  the  thought  that  in  less  than  two  hours  daylight 
would  reveal  his  situation  and  give  him  a  chance  to  do 
something:.  Still,  the  lonely  waiting  was  very  tedious, 
the  boy  was  weary,  and  the  warmth  of  the  fire  made  him 
sleepy.  At  first  lie  struggled  against  the  overpowering 
drowsiness,  but  finally  he  yielded  to  it,  and,  with  his  head 
sunk  on  his  folded  arms,  which  rested  on  the  table,  was 
soon  buried  in  a  slumber  as  profound  as  that  of  the  ear- 
lier night. 

At  daylight  the  unguided  raft  was  seen  in  the  "Slant 
Crossing  "  by  the  crew  of  an  up-bound  steamboat,  and 
they  wondered  at  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  life  aboard 
it.  Every  now  and  then  the  drifting  mass  of  timber 
touched  on  some  sand-bar  or  reef,  but  the  current  always 
swung  it  round,  so  that  it  slid  off  and  resumed  its  erratic 
voyage.  At  length,  after  floating  swiftly  and  truly  down 
a  long  straight  chute,  the  Venture  was  seized  by  an 
eddy  at  its  foot,  revolved  slowly  several  times,  and  then 
reluctantly  dragged  into  a  false  channel  on  the  western 
side  of  a  long,  heavily  timbered  island.  Half-way  down 
its  length  the  raft  "saddle-bagged,"  as  the  river  men 
say,  or  floated  broadside  on,  against  a  submerged  rock. 
It  struck  fairly  ainidship,  and  there  it  hung,  forming  a 
barrier,  around  the  ends  of  which  the  hurrying  waters 
laughed  and  gurgled  merrily. 

With  the  shock  of  the  striking  Winn  awoke,  straight- 
ened himself,  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  wondering  vaguely 
where  he  was  and  what  had  happened. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

MR.   GILDER    AND    HIS    RUDE    RECEPTION. 

AFTER  emerging  from  the  "shanty,"  it  did  not  take 
the  solitary  occupant  of  the  raft  long  to  discover  the  na- 
ture of  his  new  predicament.  Th'e  water  was  sufficiently 
clear  for  him  to  make  out  an  indistinct  outline  of  the 
rock  on  which  the  raft  was  hung,  and  as  the  rain  was 
still  falling,  he  quickly  regained  the  shelter  of  the 
"  shanty,"  there  to  consider  the  situation.  It  did  not 
take  him  long  to  make  up  his  mind  that  this  was  a  case 
in  which  assistance  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  he 
must  either  wait  for  it  to  come  to  him  or  go  in  search  of 
1 1.  First  of  all,  though,  he  must  have  something  to  eat. 
He  had  no  need  to  look  at  his  watch  to  discover  that  it 
was  breakfast-time.  The  condition  of  his  appetite  told 
him  that. 

Now  Winn  had  never  learned  to  cook.  He  had  re- 
garded that  as  an  accomplishment  that  was  well  enough 
for  girls  to  acquire,  but  one  quite  beneath  the  notice  of  a 
man.  Besides,  cooking  was  easy  enough,  and  any  one 
could  do  it  who  had  to.  It  was  only  necessary  to  put 
things  into  a  pot  and  let  them  boil,  or  into  an  oven  to 


bake.  Of  course  they  must  be  watched  and  taken  from 
the  stove  when  done,  but  that  was  about  all  there  was  to 
cooking.  There  was  a  sack  of  corn  meal  in  the  "shan- 
ty" and  a  jug  of  maple  syrup.  A  dish  of  lint  mush 
would  be  the  very  thing.  Then  there  was  coffer  a  I  read  v 
ground ;  of  course  he  would  have  a  cup  of  coffee.  So  the 
boy  made  a  roaring  fire,  found  the  coffee-pot,  set  it  on  the 
stove,  and  filled  a  large  saucepan  with  corn  meal. 

"  There  may  be  alittle  too  much  in  there,"  he  thought; 
"  but  I  can  save  what  I  can't  eat  now  for  lunch,  and  then 
fry  it,  as  mother  does." 

Having  got  thus  far  in  his  preparations, he  took  a  bucket 
and  went  outside  for  some  water  from  the  river.  Here  he 
remained  for  a  few  minutes  to  gaze  at  a  distant  up-bound 
steamboat,  and  wondered  why  he  had  not  noticed  her 
when  she  passed  the  raft.  Although  the  river  seemed 
somewhat  narrower  than  lie  thought  it  should  be,  he  had 
no  idea  but  that  he  was  still  in  its  main  channel,  and  that 
the  land  on  his  left  was  the  Wisconsin  shore. 

Still  wondering  how  he  could  have  missed  seeing,  or 
at  least  hearing,  the  steamboat,  the  boy  re-entered  the 
"shanty."  Thinking  of  steamboats  rather  than  of  cook- 
ing, he  began  to  pour  water  into  the  saucepan  of  meal, 
which  at  once  began  to  run  over.  Thus  recalled  to  his 
duties,  he  removed  half  of  the  wet  meal  to  another  pan, 
filled  it  with  water,  and  set  both  pans  on  the  stove.  Then 
he  poured  a  stream  of  cold  water  into  the  coffee-pot,  which 
by  this  time  was  almost  red-hot.  The  effect  was  as  dis- 
tressing as  it  was  unexpected.  A  cloud  of  scalding  steam 
rushed  up  into  his  face,  the  coffee-pot  rolled  to  the  floor 
with  a  clatter,  and  there  was  such  a  furious  hissing  and 
sputtering  that  poor  Winn  dropped  his  bucket  of  water 
and  staggered  toward  the  door,  fully  convinced  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  a  boiler  explosion. 

When  the  cloud  of  steam  cleared  away,  the  boy  rueful- 
ly surveyed  the  scene  of  disaster,  and  wondered  what  had 
gone  wrong.  "I'm  sure  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  hap- 
pened in  mother's  kitchen,"  he  said  to  himself.  In  spite 
of  his  smarting  face,  he  determined  not  to  be  daunted 
by  this  first  mishap,  but  to  try  again.  So  he  wiped  the 
floor  with  a  table-cloth,  drew  another  bucket  of  water 
from  the  river,  and  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
care  this  time.  To  his  dismay,  as  he  stooped  to  pick  up 
the  coffee-pot,  he  found  that  it  had  neither  bottom  nor 
spout,  but  was  a  total  and  useless  wreck.  "What  a  leaky 
old  thing  it  must  have  been  !"  soliloquized  the  boy. 

Just  then  his  attention  was  attracted  by  another  hiss- 
ing sound  from  the  stove  and  a  smell  of  burning.  Two 
yellow  streams  were  pouring  over  the  sides  of  the  sauce- 
pans. 

"  Hello!"  cried  Winn,  as  he  seized  a  spoon  and  began 
ladling  a  portion  of  the  contents  from  each  into  a  third 
pan.  "How  ever  did  these  things  get  full  again?  I'm 
sure  I  left  lots  of  room  in. them." 

At  that  moment  the  contents  of  all  three  pans  began  to 
burn,  and  he  filled  them  with  water.  A  few  minutes 
later  all  three  began  to  bubble  over,  and  he  got  more  pans. 
Before  he  was  through  with  that  mush,  every  available 
inch  of  space  on  the  stove  was  covered  with  pans  of  it,  the 
disgusted  cook  was  liberally  bedaubed  with  it,  and  so  was 
the  floor.  The  contents  of  some  of  the.  pans  were  burned 
black ;  others  were  as  weak  as  gruel ;  all  were  lumpy,  and 
all  were  insipid  for  want  of  salt. 

For  a  moment  Winn,  hot.  cross,  and  smarting  from 
many  scalds  and  burns,  reviewed  the  results  of  his  first 
attempt  at  preparing  a  meal  with  a  comical  expression, in 
which  wrath  and  disgust  were  equally  blended.  Then, 
yielding  to  an  impulse  of  anger,  he  picked  up  one  of  the 
messes  and  flung  it.  pan  and  all,  out  through  the  open 
door.  He  was  stooping  to  seize  the  next,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  treat  in  a  similar  manner,  when  a  hand  was 
laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  was  almost  petrified  with 
amazement  bv  hearing  a  voice  exclaim  : 
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I  lien  I'll  see  if  I  can't  show 
you  how  to  get  up  some 
sort  of  a  breakfast.  I'm 
not  a  regular  cook,  as  per- 
haps you  may  guess;  but 
then,  again,  I  am  one,  in 
a  way,  as  all  we  river  tra- 
ilers have  to  be." 

Are   you    a   river   tra- 
der?" asked  Winn. 

"Yes;  and  there  are 
three  of  us.  But  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it,  and  you 
shall  tell  me  your  story 
after  we've  had  breakfast." 
To  Winn,  the  expedi- 
tious manner  in  which  his 
recent  culinary  disasters 
were  repair"''  and  a  sim- 
pV  but  well-oooked  break- 
f  tst  was  made  ready  by 
tlii,  stranger  was  a  source 
of  undisguised  admiration. 
Even  coffee,  clear  and 
strong,  was  made  in  a  tin 
can.  One  edge  of  the  can 
was  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
rnuo  spout;  then  it  was 
filled  two-thirds  with  wa- 
ter, and  set  on  the  stove. 
When  the  water  came  to 
a  boil,  half  a  cupful  of 
ground  coffee,  tied  loosely 
in  a  bit  of  clean  muslin, 
was  dropped  into  it,  and 

11  Hold  on,  young  man  !  One  at  a  time  is  enough.  It's  allowed  to  boil  for  three  minutes.  A  kind  of  biscuit 
very  pleasant  to  be  greeted  warmly,  but  there  is  such  a  made  of  flour,  water,  shortening,  baking-powder,  and  salt, 
thing  as  too  warm  a  reception.  I'll  allow  you  didn't  see  well  mixed,  and  rolled  thin,  was  quickly  baked,  first  on 
me  coming,  though  if  I  thought  you  did,  I'd  chuck  you  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  in  an  iron  skillet  on  top 


"HOLD  ON,  YOUNG  MAN!     ONE  AT  A  TIME  is  E.NOUIIH. 


overboard  for  that  caper." 


of  the  stove.      At  the  same  time  a  single  cupful  of  corn 


The  speaker,  who  stood  in  the  doorway  striving  to  re-     meal,  well  salted,  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour,  furnished 
move  the  mess  of  sticky  mush  that  had  struck  him  full  in     a  large  dish  of  smoking  mush.      Half  a  dozen  thin  slices 


the  breast  and  now  covered  a  large  portion  of  his  body, 
including  his  face,  was  a  man  of  middle  age  and  respect- 
able appearance,  clad  in  a  rubber  suit  and  a  slouched 
hat. 

Filled  with  shame  and  contrition  at  this  unexpected 
result  of  his  foolish  action,  Winn  was  profuse  in  his  apol- 
ogies, and  picking  up  the  useful  table-cloth  that  had  al- 
ready served  him  in  one  emergency,  stepped  forward  with 
an  offer  of  assistance.  The  stranger  waved  him  back, 
and  removed  the  greater  part  of  the  mess  by  taking  off 
his  rubber  coat.  At  the  same  time  he  said: 

"There's  no  harm  done,  and  worse  might  have  hap- 
pened. You  might  have  been  pitching  stove  lids,  or  hot 
soup,  or  knives  and  forks,  you  know.  So,  you  see,  I'm 
to  be  congratulated  on  getting  off  as  well  as  I  have. 
But  where  is  the  boss  of  this  raft,  and  the  crew?  How 
did  you  happen  to  run  in  here  out  of  the  channel?  You 
are  not  alone,  are  you?"  d* 

'Yes,  sir,"  replied  Winn.      "I'm  Captain   and   crew 


of  bacon  broiled  on  a  toaster  completed  what  Winn  en- 
thusiastically declared  was  the  very  best  breakfast  he  had 
ever  eaten.  Still,  the  boy  was  so  ravenously  hungry  that 
it  is  probable  even  his  own  burned  and  lumpy  mix- 
ture of  corn  meal  would  not  have  tasted  so  bad  as  it 
looked. 

While  he  was  busy  with  the  breakfast  the  stranger, 
who  said  his  name  was  Gilder,  talked  pleasantly  on 
many  subjects.  At  the  same  time  he  managed  somehow 
to  learn  all  about  Winn  and  his  family,  the  raft  o-nd  how 
it  happened  to  be  where  it  was,  without  giving  ;  single 
item  of  information  concerning  himself  in  return. 

When  Winn  finally  declared  that  he  could  -jat  no 
more,  Mr.  Gilder  also  pushed  back  his  chair,  and  said  : 

"  Now,  then,  for  business.  First,  I  must  tell  you  that 
you  are  in  a  very  serious  predicament.  I  examined  the 
position  of  this  raft  before  coming  aboard,  and  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  both  it  and  its  cargo  are  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming  a  total  loss.  As  soon  as  the  river  falls 


and  everything  else  just  at  present — excepting  cook,"  he     again,  which  it  is  likely  to  do  at  any  time,  the  raft  will 
added,  hastily,  as  he  noted  the  stranger's  amused  glance     probably  break  in  pieces  of  its  own  weight.      In  that  case 


at  the  stove  and  its  surroundings. 
"  Who  is  cook,  then?" 
"There  isn't  any,"  answered   Winn; 


reason   there  isn't  any  breakfast,  nor  likely  to  be  any, 
for  I'll  starve  before  I  try  my  hand  at  it  again." 

"There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  breakfast,  such  as  it  is," 
said  the  stranger,  gravely,  indicating  by  a  glance  the 
many  pans  of  spoiled  mush.  Then  seeing  that  the  boy 
was  really  in  distress,  and  not  in  a  joking  humor,  he 
added:  "But  let  me  help  you  set  things  to  rights,  and 


you  would  lose  both  it  and  your  wheat.     The  only  plan 
1  can  suggest  for  saving  the  raft  is  to  lighten  it  until  it 
and   for  that     Moats  clear  of  the  rock  011  which  it  is  hung,  by  throwing 


the  wheat  overboard;  or,  if  you  can  manage  it,  land  your 
wheat  on  the  island,  where  it  can  remain  until  you  can 
take  it  away.  Of  course  the  decision  as  to  which  of 
these  things  you  will  do  rests  entirely  with  yourself; 
but  you  must  make  up  your  mind  quickly,  for  with  this 
uncertain  state  of  water  there  isn't  an  hour  to  lose." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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THE  COMING  TO  LIFE  OF  BEBE   JUMEAU.* 


BY    JEAN    PORTER    RUDD. 


A 


first  Nannie  was  delighted  with  beautiful  Bebe 
Jmneau.  She  could  do  nothing  but  make  clothes 
for  her— dresses  and  aprons  and  caps  and  sashes,  shoulder 
capes,  jackets,  and  wonderful  muffs  for  her  hands.  There 
grew  to  be  a  small  trunkful  of  garments  of  Bebe's  own 
that  Nannie  had  made  herself. 

One  morning  Nannie  woke  very  early,  and  lay  looking 
at  Bebe  (or  Baby  as  she  soon  fell  into  the  habit  of  call- 
ing her)  fast  asleep,  with  her  eyes  wide  open  and  staring 
straight  up  to  the  ceiling. 

"She  would  be  perfect  if  she  were  only  alive,"  said 
Nannie,  aloud.  "Why  can't  she  be?  She  isn't  very  big, 
but  she  is  big  enough  to  live." 

Then  Nannie  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep  again. 
When  she  woke  a  second  time  it  was  later  than  UMI.M|. 

*  Bebe  Jtimeau  is  tlie  name  given  to  the  French  dolls  made  by  Ju- 
moiiu,  of  P;iris. 


She  sat  up  in  bed  and  rubbed  her  eyes.  Baby  Jumeau 
instantly  did  the  same. 

Nannie  rubbed  her  eyes  harder.  What  had  happened 
to  them  to  see  such  strange  sights? 

Baby  Jumeau  rubbed  her  eyes  very  hard  indeed,  and 
began  to  yawn.  "So  stupid  waking  up,  isn't  it?"  she  said. 

Nannie  jumped  out  of  bed.  "Are  you  truly  alivr. 
Baby?"  she  cried.  "Tell  me.  I  must  pinch  my>cir  to 
make  sure." 

"  Don't  pinch  me  /"  exclaimed  Baby,  lying  down  quick- 
ly and  pulling  the  bedclothes  over  her  up  to  her  chin. 

"  Dear,  dear, "  said  Nannie,  "to  think  my  wish  should 
come  true !" 

Baby  laughed. 

"  And  what  to  do  with  you  now  that  you  are  alive," 
pondered  Nannie.  "I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 

"You  will  have  to  take  care  of  me,"  said  Baby. 
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"Oh.    of    course,"    aekuow 'lodged     Nan,   beginning    to 
hurriedly.      "You  will  be  so  much  more  fun  alive! 

I  suppose  you  will  always  be  tin1  same  age  as  me.  anil 
answer  l>ack.  When  yon  were  only  a  doll  I  could  have 
you  any  airo  I  chose.  Sometimes  an  infant  in  long 
clothes,  sometimes  a  sweet  litl  le  child  of  live." 

"  Heing  alive  has  its  inconveniences,"  answered  Baby. 

"Please  don't,  he  philosophical  !"  broke  in  Nan.  "All 
the  world  is  philosophical  nowadays,  and  I  find  it  tire- 
some. If  you  are  too  I  shall  not  give  you  any  break- 
fast." 

Baby  began  to  cry.  The  cry  sounded  a  little  squeaky, 
not  exactly  spontaneous. 

Nan  jumped  up  and  down  for  joy.  "  Oh,  oh  !"  she  ex- 
claimed. "Canyon  really  cry?  How  splendid!  Now 
I  i/a  believe  you  are  alive!" 

Baby  laughed.  "I'm  alive,  oh  yes,  very  much.  But 
I'm  as  helpless  as  a  doll.  1  cannot  even  dress  myself." 

"I'm  glad  of  it!"  answered  Namiie,  promptly.  "I 
shouldn't  like  to  lose  my  baby.  I'd  rather  dress  you." 

She  pulled  Baby  out  of  bed. 

"  Oh,  oh !"  cried  Baby.  "You  must  not  drag  me  out 
by  one  arm  that  way.  I'm  alive  now,  remember.  It 
makes  a  difference." 

"  I'm  sorry  !"  said  Nan.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you. 
I  never  dreamed  you  were  so  sensitive." 

''Please  be  careful  how  you  lift  my  foot,"  pleaded 
Baby.  "  And  why  do  you  put  upon  me  the  soiled  clothes 
of  yesterday?" 

Nannie  stared  at  her.  "You  are  only  a  doll !"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Ho\v  can  you  know  what  you  wear?" 

"  I  like  clean  under-linen,"  said  Baby. 

"Your  other  things  are  in  the  wash.  I  haven't  had 
time  to  iron  them  yet,"  explained  Nannie. 

"No  excuse,"  commented  Baby.  "You  must  iron 
them  immediately.  I  fear  you  are  not  a  good  house- 
keeper." 

"I  almost  wish,"  said  Nannie,  "that  since  you  had  to 
come  to  life  you  had  come  as  a  little — little  baby,  too  small 
to  talk  so  much  !" 

Baby  laughed.  "Then  I  should  have  been  110  com- 
panion for  you." 

"That  is  true,  I  suppose,''  said  Nan,  sighing.  "  Mamma 
says  she  would  not  have  a  companion  for  anything." 

"  Why  do  you  make  all  my  bands  to  button  round  my 
waist?"  complained  Baby.  "  They  are  not  comfortable.  I 
prefer  combinations." 

Nannie  tossed  Baby  back  into  bed. 

"Lie  there,"  she  cried,  "you  fussy,  particular  thing! 
Lie  there  and  go  dead  again  as  soon  as  you  like.  I  don't 
care !" 

Nannie  ran  down  stairs  to  breakfast.  After  breakfast 
came  school,  and  after  school,  lunch,  and  after  lunch,  a 
walk  with  mamma. 

After  the  walk  mamma  gave  Nannie  a  bit  of  lovely 
sky-blue  cashmere  to  make  a  tea  gown  for  Baby  Jumeau. 

Baby!  Nannie's  heart  smote  her.  "  If  she  truly  is 
alive,  then  she  has  been  starved  all  day,"  she  thought. 

Timidly  she  opened  the  door  of  her  room. 

Baby  still  lay  where  Nannie  had  thiipwn  her,  face  down- 
wards on  her  little  blue  satin  bed. 

"Baby.  Hal iy, "called  Nannie,  taking  her  up  tenderly. 
"I  have  been  cruel  to  you,  my  darling!  Please  forgive 
me!  And  do — do  come  alive  again." 

For  Baby  lay  rigid  in  Nan's  arms,  and  stared  straight 
up  at  the  ceilinir  in  the  usual  way  of  dolls. 

"  I'm  afraid — I  have  starved  you — to  death  !"  sobbed 
Nannie. 

At  this  Baby  began  to  cry,  and  to  root  around  with  her 
mouth  like  a  six-months-old  baby. 

"  What  is  it,  my  pet  ?  What  does  Baby  want  ?"  asked 
Nannie. 

Baby  did  not  reply.     She  only  cried,  and  screamed,  and 


doubled  over  as  though  she  had  colic.  She  grew  red  in 
the  face,  and  kicked  and  screamed  lustily,  as  babies  will 
when  they  are  hungry  and  neglected. 

Dear,  dear,  dear!"  cried    Nan       "What  am  I   to  do 
now  '." 

She  put  Baby  up  over  her  shoulder,  and  paced  up  and 
down  the  room.  Baby's  screams  rang  more  loudly  than 
over,  and  she  kicked  out  with  her  feet  and  fists  in  a  tern 
pest  of  fury  at  not  being  understood.  Just  like  a  live  baby  ! 
"I  never  knew  babies  could  be  so  troublesome,"  said 
poor  Nannie.  "  I  believe  I'd  rather  you'd  be  old  enough 
to  talk  than  young  enough  to  only  scream." 

"Please,  Baby,"  she  shouted,  " stop  screaming,  or  you 
cannot  hear  me!  Please  turn  yourself  into  a  nice,  dear, 
dumb,  dead  Baby  Jumeau  again."  The  screams  subsided 
into  sobs;  heaving  sobs  like  a  ground-swell  at  sea.  Little 
by  little  Baby  sobbed  herself  to  sleep,  just  like  a  live  babv. 
Nannie  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  "  Babies  are  terri- 
ble things,"  she  said.  She  sat  down  by  the  window  with 
her  work-basket  to  cut  out  Baby's  sky-blue  tea  gown. 

Suddenly  a  voice  spoke:  "  Is  dat  for  me?  Me  like  blue ! 
Me  coining!"  Baby  Jumeau  slipped  to  the  floor,  and 
scampered  over  to  Nan  in  her  bare  feet.  Her  yellow 
curls  were  tossing  and  her  sweet  eyes  glowing. 

"What  are  you  now  ?"  asked  Nan,  in  a  tone  of  dread. 
"Baby!    Me  Baby !"  was  the  lisping  reply.     "Oh,  oh, 
pretty  thimble!    Me  have  pretty  thimble.    Oh,  oh,  pretty 
t'ings!     Baby  have  all  /" 

Next  came  a  moment  of  intense  quiet,  signal  of  mis- 
chief. Baby  was  snipping  the  pretty  blue  cashmere  inlo 
bits  with  Nannie's  little  pointed  scissors. 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  what  a  horrible  child!"  cried  Nan- 
nie. 

Baby  looked  up  at  her  innocently  with  a  happy  smile. 
"I  wonder  if  true  children   bother   so?"  mused  Nan. 
"  When  she  was  big  like  me  she  talked  all  the  time,  and 
asked  no  end  of  questions.     When  she  was  a  baby  she 
screamed  and  kicked.     Now  she  meddles — unbearably.'' 
Baby  was  roaming  about  the  room — "  into  everything, " 
as  the  phrase  goes. 

"I  wonder  if  she  will  always  stay  alive  after  this!" 
thought  Nannie.  Then,  with  a  look  of  stern  determi- 
nation, "  If  she  does,  I'll  give  her  away." 

"Oh,  but  you  dare  not  give  away  your  own  child!" 
cried  Baby.  "It  would  be  inhuman!" 

"Seems  to  me  you  are  inhuman!"  answered  the  tor- 
tured Nan. 

Then  she  looked  at  Baby  sharply.  "You  look  older 
now, "she  said;  "more  as  you  did  when  you  first  came 
to  life." 

Baby  laughed.  "I'm  just  your  age  to  a  day !''  she 
cried.  "I've  been  pretending!  That  was  to  make  you 
appreciate  me." 

"  Oh!"  said  Nan.  "  Then  you  never  were  a  screaming 
baby  ;"  she  asked. 

"No;   I  only  screamed  like  one,"  said  Baby.     "It's  no 
fun    being   a   baby;  they  get  so  badly  abused.      No  one 
ever  understands  them.      By-the-way,  you  ought  to  have 
given  me  some  milk." 
"But  I  did!"  cried  Nan. 

"In  a  cup!"  scoffed  Baby.  "Don't  you  know  babies 
drink  out  of  bottles;" 

"How  inoon  \  eiiient  1"  said  Nan.  "  How  do  they  man- 
age it;"  Then  she  added,  "What  do  /  know  about  ba- 
bies.'" 

"More  than  you  did  before,  miss,"  answered  Baby 
Jumeau. 

"  And  just  now."  asked  Nan,  "  when  you  scattered  the 
spools,  how  old  were  you;" 

"  I  was  a  'sweet  little  child  of  five!'  "  answered  Baby. 
"  The  most  meddlesome  age!" 
"  And  now?"  asked  Nan. 
"Now?    Oh,  now,  I'm  so  hungry !"  cried  Baby.    "You 
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"  OH,  OH,   PRETTY    TH1MIU  K  !       ME    HAVE    PRETTY    THIMBLK. 


have  not  given  me  a  morsel  to  eat  since  I  obliged  you  by 
coining  to  life." 

"I'll  go  and  get  some  cookies,"  said  Nannie. 

"And  make  some  sandwiches,  please." 

"But  I  don't  know  how,"  objected  Nan. 

"  That  doesn't  matter.  Cook  will  teach  you.  She 
likes  to  have  you  messing  round  the  kitchen." 

"Oh,  does  she?"  cried  Nan.  "Much  you  know." 
She  ran  down  stairs  and  returned  with  a  plate  of  bread- 
and-butter  and  another  of  cream-cookies.  "They  look 
so  good,  I'll  eat  some  too,"  she  said. 

"  Now  if  you  will  be  sensible  and  make  up  your  mind 
to  like  me,  just  as  I  am,  we  can  have  some  good  times  to- 
gether," said  Baby. 

Nan  nodded;  she  was  nibbling  a  cookie. 

"But  you  must  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you."  said  Ruby. 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Nan.      "  Why  should  I'" 

"And  why  should  you  not?"  retorted  Baby.  "First 
of  all,  you  must  cut  a  slice  of  buttered  bread  into  delicate 
doll  slices;  my  mouth  is  too  small  to  eat  those  mountains. 
And  please  b'e  quick,  for  I'm  starving.  That's  the  worst 
of  being  alive;  one  must  eat!" 

Nannie  cut  a  doll  slice  as  quickly  as  she  could,  ami 
Baby  ate  it  daintily,  but  with  evident  hunger.  Mean 
while  Nan  was  thinking'. 

"You  never  had  anything  to  eat  before,  I  suppose," 
she  remarked,  as  Baby  began  on  her  fifth  slice. 

"Now  you  only  expose  your  ignorance!"  said  Baby, 
calmly. 

"  Pleasedon'ttalksodictionary !"  said  Nannie.  "Seems 
to  me  the  longer  you  stay  alive,  the  worse  you  grow." 


"Like  most  other  people  -we  all  know." 
rejoined  Ba"by. 
Nan  sighed. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Baby. 
"  I   once  heard  my  papa  say  that  he  dis- 
liked people  who  were  quick  at  repartee. 
He    said    sharpness     always    grew    upon 
them." 

"Your  papa  must  be  a  wise  man, "said 
Baby,  helping  herself  to  the  scallop  of  a 
cookie. 

Nan  watched  her  —  soberly.  "I  keep 
thinking  what  I  am  to  do  with  you,"  she 
said. 

"What  ever  you  do  with  yourself,"  an- 
swered Baby. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Nannie. 
"Why,"  replied  Baby,  "you  will  dress 
me  in  the  morning  carefully,  and  always 
with  fresh  under-linen.  Then  you  will 
carry  me  with  you  on  your  arm  wherever 
vou  go — to  breakfast,  to  school,  to  lunch,  to 
walk— 

"Why,  I  should  be  your  slave!"  inter- 
rupted Nan. 

"You  must  see  that  I  am  dressed  warm- 
ly in  winter  and  lightly  in  summer, but  al- 
ways elegantly,  mind.  You  must  always 
button  every  button  on  my  boots,  and  you 
must  carry  an  extra  wrap  for  fear  I  might 
get  a  chill." 

"Seems  to  me  you  have  turned  into  an 
^^  old  lady  or  an  invalid,"  said  Nannie. 

"You  must  cut  my  food  into  delicate 
morsels.  You  must  let  me  share  in  all  your 
amusements.  I  particularly  like  to  drive. 
Above  all,  you  must  never,  IUTCI-  throw 
me  down,  as  if  tired  of  me,  and  leave  me 
alone  for  hours." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  must  always  take 
you  about  wilh  me  every  day,  wherever  I 
go,  from  morning  till  night?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean,"  said  Baby.     "  I  wish  to  see 
the  world." 

"But  I  will  not  do  it,"  said  Nan. 

"Oh    yes,  you    will."  returned    Baby,  coolly.      "You 
brought  me  to  life,  and  now  you  must  take  care  of  me. 
Else  there  might  be  consequences." 
"  What  consequences  ?"  asked  Nan. 
"  I  might  die  of  cold  or  hunger  or  neglect.      Then  it 
would  be  in  all  the  papers,  and  you  would  have  to  go  to 
prison.      I'm  not  a  doll  any  more;   I'm  a  live  Baliy." 

"Oh  dear!  oh  dear!"  said  Nan.      "How  dreadful  it  all 
is!      And  what  will  you  do  for  me  in  return?" 

"  Give  you  the  pleasure  of  my  company,"  said  Baby. 
"Humph!"  exclaimed  Nannie.      "And  what  else?" 
"  I  shall  tell  you   when  you  do  wrong-.      You  almost 
always  do  wrong,  you  know." 
"Do  I  ?"  said  Nannie. 

"Yes.      Bad  table,  manners — oh  my!     I  will  educate 
you,  my  dear." 

"  What  an  awful  bore  you  will  be!"  cried  Nannie. 
"Now.  my  child,  you   must    learn    to  speak   politely. 
Avoid  such  words  as  '  awful  '  and  '  horrid.'     Besides,  you 
must  never  call  any  one  a  bore — that  is,  to  his  face." 

"How  old    are  you    now?"   asked  Nannie,  suddenly. 
"Seems  to  me  you  are  as  old  as  the  hills." 

"  What  a  /•(•/•//  impolite  child  you  are!     1  shall  have  a 
long  task  before  me." 

"I  can  change  my  age  at  will,"  said  Baby. 

Nan's  face  grew  still  more  melancholy. 

"Now  look,"  cried  Baby.     "  I'll  show  you  something." 

She  caught  a  white  lace  scarf  from  her  trunk  in  the 
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orner,  and  swinging  il  high  above  liei1  head,  she  let  il 
Ihial  lightly  abonl  her  like  a  \vrcatli  of  inoiintaiii  mist. 
Then  sin-  began  l.o  dance.  Nannie  watched  hrr  with 
delight.  Baby  twirled  and  twirled  and  capered  and  spun 
all  about  the  room  in  ma/y  circles. 

"  You  seem   like  a   fairy."  exclaimed   Nan. 

''But  I'm  only  a  I'.aby  .In mean."  answered  the  dancer. 

"\Vhal  else  can  yon  do1;"  asked  Nannie,  when  I  !a  by 
paused  out  of  breath.  "(.'an  you  skate  and  play  lawn- 
tennis  and  ride  a  bicycle?" 

Baby  smiled.  "I  shall  keep  my  accomplishments  to 
surprise  you  with."  she  said. 

"How  queer  you  a.re !"  exclaimed  Nan. 

"I  hoped  you  would  learn  to  love  me."  said  Baby,  and 
her  voice  sounded  w  istful. 

"  Perhaps  I  should,  if  I  could  ever  get  away  from  you." 
answered  Nan.  "  I  used  to  love  you  when  you  were  a 
doll,  but  since  you've  been  alive,  I  don't  know." 

"  I  came  alive  only  to  please  you,"  said  Baby. 

"I  know,"  assented  Nannie.  "And  yet,  you  see, 
you've  made  yourself  so  very  disagreeable." 

"I  thought  live  folk  always  did, "said  Baby. 

"Perhaps  they  do,"  answered  Nan.  "But  I  never 
noticed  it  so — so-strong  before.  It  is  horrible  to  me, 
the  thought  of  carrving  you  round  with  me  wherever 
I  go." 

"Even  though  you  love  me?"  asked  Baby. 

"I  couldn't  love  you  well  enough  for  that,"  said  Nan. 
Then  she  added:  "You  see,  I  might  carry  you  about  al- 
ways, and  enjoy  it — perhaps.  But  it  is  the  knowing 
that  I'm  obliged  to  that  I  hate." 

Baby  laughed.  "Liberty  is  sweet.  I  think  so  myself. 
I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  I  care  to  be  pinned  to  your  arm 
for  life." 

"But  you  said  it,"  exclaimed  Nan.  "I  thought,  of 
course,  you  meant  it." 

"  Live  people  say  many  things  that  they  do  not  mean," 
said  Baby.  "Dolls  never  do.  I  find  it  rather  demoraliz- 
ing to  lie  alive.  I  shall  be  a  doll  again  very  soon,  I  hope." 

"I  hope  so  too,"  cried  Nan.  "Oh!  I  forgot.  If  you 
die — and  it  gets  into  the  papers  —  and  I  have  to  go  to 
prison — 

"Dear  child,  think  a  moment.  How  many  Babys  Ju- 
meau  do  you  suppose  are  broken — killed — every  day  .'" 

"  They  are  warranted  not  to  break, "said  Nan. 

"How  queer  live  folks  are!"  exclaimed  Baby.  "You 
never  can  hold  them  to  the  point!" 

"  What  is  the  point;"  asked  Nan. 

''I'm  the  point!"  snapped  Baby. 

"What  are  we  talking  about,  anyway;"  asked  Nan. 

"I've  forgotten."  answered  Baby.  "Besides,  I  don't 
care.  I  don't  like  being  alive.  It  is  only  fun  for  a  very, 
very  short  time.  I'm  going  to  relapse  into  my  original 
condition." 

"Now  you  are  talking  dictionary  again, "said  Nannie. 

"  I  mean  I'm  going  back  to  be  a  doll.     I  like  it  better." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Nan,  promptly. 

"Please  lay  me  back  into  my  own  little  bed,  and  cover 
me  up,"  said  Baby. 

Nannie  did  as  she  requested,  folding  the  sheet  smoothly 
over  the  blanket, and  arrangiiigBaby's  curls  picturesquely 
on  the  pillow. 

"  Would  you  like  to  have  me  come  to  life  again  some 
da\  '"  Baby  asked. 

"Oh,  no;  iii'i-i'i- .'"  cried  Nan.  "  Please  don't.  Promise 
me  that  yon  never  will." 

"  I'm  sorry  you  do  not  like  me  when  I'm  alive,"  said 
Baby. 

"I'm  sorry  too,"  replied  Nan;  "but  it  cannot  be 
helped." 

"Perhaps  I  will  come  again  some  day,"  said  Baby, 
whose  eyes  were  growing  vacant  and  staring. 

Nan   had   been   thinking.      She  tried  to  say  something 


comforting.      "I  did    like    you    when    yon    danced,"  she 
said. 

"Of  course  you  did.  But  in  this  weary  world  one 
cannot  always  be  dancing." 

'No."  assented  Nannie.  "One  would  get  out  of 
breath." 

There  was  a  pause;   then  Baby  started  up  with  a  final 
gasp.     "Be  sure  you  make  me  many  new  dresses  —and  — 
some  sandwiches, and — and  —  wash  my  under-linen,  and 
'  And  what  then;"  asked  Nan. 

The  eyes  stared  straight,  up  toward  the  ceiling,  but 
again  Baby  spoke.  "I'll  come  again  -  some  day-  just  to 
please  you." 

The  voice  ceased.      Baby  lay  in  her  bed,  a  pretty,  rosv 
cheeked,  smiling  doll. 

"  I  hope  she  will  never  make  herself  so  disagreeable  as 
to  come  ;ih  ve  a ira 1 1 1 ."  said  Nan  to  herself. 

"Dolls  are  dolls  and  folks  are  folks.  It  is  better  we 
stay  so.  What  was  it  she  said;  Oh  yes,  I  remember: 
'  Liberty  is  sweet !'  " 


PICKED   UP   AT   SKA. 

BY   DAVID   KER. 


TT  is  a-  boat,  sure  enough." 


"And  there's  a  man  in  her  too." 

"There  are  two  men;  one  of  them  is  lying  down  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat." 

"Castaways  from  some  wreck,  I  suppose.  They  must 
have  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  poor  fellows!" 

The  Australian  trading  brig  Pearl,  while  on  a  cruise 
among  the  South  Sea  Islands,  had  been  suddenly  becalmed 
in  one  of  the  loneliest  parts  of  the  Pacific.  A  whole  day 
had  passed  without  a  breath  of  wind,  and  the  night  that 
foll'owed  was  equally  still  and  unusually  dark;  but  tow- 
ard morning  a  slight  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  north- 
west, and  the  Pearl  shook  out  her  canvas  in  readiness 
for  the  coming  wind. 

The  boat  was  evidently  drifting  slowly  along  with  a 
cross-current,  which  would  bring  it  pretty  near  the  larger 
vessel;  and  as  the  breeze  freshened,  the  brig  stood  direct 
for  her.  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  two  forlorn  men.  who 
seemed  to  form  her  whole  crew. 

But  as  they  iieared  her,  the  rescuers  began  to  fear  that 
their  help  had  come  too  late  after  all.  The  man  who  was 
lying  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  remained  as  still  as  if  he 
were  actually  dead;  and  his  comrade,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  steering,  had  fallen  forward  in  the  stern  sheets 
with  his  head  and  hands  hanging  over  the  side,  in  an  at- 
titude of  utter  helplessness  that  told  its  own  story. 

A  boat  was  quickly  lowered,  and  the  second  mate  of 
the  Pearl,  with  four  of  his  men,  was  soon  alongside  of  the 
strange  craft. 

"  It's  all  over  with  this  poor  fellow  here,"  said  he,  after 
a  brief  inspection  of  the  prostrate  man  in  the  bow;  "he 
must  have  been  dead  some  time.  Wei],  let  us  see  the 
other  one.  Aha!  he's  alive,  anyhow — I  can  feel  his  heart 
beating!  Hand  him  into  the  boat,  and  mind  you  handle 
him  gently,  for  he's  pretty  far  gone." 

In  a  trice  the  rescued  man  was  in  the  Pearl's  boat;  but 
as  they  lifted  him,  the  sailors  made  a  startling-  discovery. 
On  the  stern  of  the  strange  boat,  just  where  the  name  of 
the  vessel  to  which  she  belonged  must  have  been  painted, 
the  surface  of  the  wood  had  been  so  hacked  with  re- 
peated blows  of  a  hatchet  as  to  efface  the  name  utterly. 

"That  don't  look  good,  nohow  !"  muttered  the  mate, 
with  a  meaning  shake  of  his  huge  black  head.  "  There's 
been  foul  play  here,  or  my  name  ain't.  Jack  Owen!" 

As  soon  as  they  got  him  aboard  the  brig,  the  helpless 
man  was  put  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  two  passengers 
— a  veteran  American  missionary,  who,  in  the  course  of 
a  long  life  spent  in  wild  and  remote  regions,  had  learned 
to  do  almost  everything  that  could  be  done  by  man. 
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Among-  other  things,  he  had  picked  up  a  very  fair  know- 
ledge of  medicine  and  surgery;  and  he  at  once  pro- 
nounced that  Ills  patient  (to  whom  the  other  passen- 
ger,  a  kind-hearted  German  trader,  promptly  gave  up  his 
own  hert.li)  was  suffering  wholly  from  the  effects  of  pro 
longed  thirst  and  hunger,  and  that  food  and  water  were 
lln  only  medirines  which  he  needed. 

I'.otli  were  supplied  to  him  in  cautiously  small  doses, 
and,  little  by  little,  he  began  to  revive;  but  it  was  not  till 
two  (lays  later  that  lie  was  able  to  relate  what  had  befall- 
en him,  and  then  he  told  a  very  startling  tale. 

His  name  (so  he  said)  was  Robert  Wilkins,  and  he  had 
been  cook  aboard  a  light  English  schooner  called  the  Sea- 
Queen,  bound  (like  the  Pearl  herself)  on  a  trading  voy- 
age among  the  Pacific  islands.  During-  the  last  few 
weeks  of  the  cruise  the  men  had  behaved  in  a  very  disor- 
derly and  mutinous  way,  and  the  second  mate — the  first 
mate  having  died  on  the  voyage — seemed  to  encourage, 
rather  than  to  repress,  their  turbulence,  having  (as  after- 
wards appeared)  a  secret  understanding  with  thsin. 

At  length  one  of  the  crew  having  openly  threatened  the 
Captain,  the  latter  put  him  in  irons  with  his  own  hands. 
But  during  the  night  the  men  set  him  free  again,  and  the 
next  morning  they  all  came  aft  in  a  body,  with  the  sec- 
ond mate  at  their  head,  and  made  the  Captain  a  prisoner 
in  his  turn. 

During  the  scuffle  which  attended  this  act  of  violence, 
he  (Wilkins)  had  stood  by  the  Captain  as  best  he  might; 
but  with  the  whole  crew  against  them,  their  case  was 
hopeless  from  the  first.  After  a  short  but  very  sharp 
fight  (in  which  several  men  were  badly  hurt,  the  Captain 
himself  included)  the  two  were  overpowered  and  dis- 
armed by  the  mutineers. 

"  Why  they  didn't  kill  us,''  continued  the  ex-cook,  "I 
can't  think.  Perhaps  they  thought  it  unlucky,  or  per- 
haps they  were  afraid  of  being  called  to  account  for  it  by- 
and-by;  but  anyhow,  instead  of  settling  us  both  on  the 
spot,  they  lowered  a  boat,  and  made  the  Cap'n  and  me 
git  into  her,  with  jest  enough  food  and  water  to  last  us 
for  three  or  four  days;  and  after  they'd  set  us  adrift, 
away  they  went  with  the  old  schooner,  heading  sou'west 
by  south." 

"  That,  then,"  cried  the  Captain  of  the  Pearl,  who  had 
been  listening   with   great  interest,  "  was  why  they  cut 
the  name  of  'Sea  Queen'   off  that  boat's  starn.      They 
thought  that  if  you  were 
picked  up  dead,  at  any 
rate  the  boat  would  tell 
no  tales." 

"Our  stores  ran  out 
afore  we  sighted  land," 
resumed  Wilkins,  "and 
the  few  ships  that  hove 
in  sight  either  didn't  see 
us,  or  didn't  care  to 
stop;  and  ne'er  a  drop  o' 
rain  fell,  and  not  a  iish 
could  we  catch,  try  as 
hard  as  we  liked.  Then 
the  calm  came,  and 
there  we  stuck  like  flies 
ou  gum  -  paper,  frying 
and  frizzling  i'1  the  sun, 
with  our  tongues  hang- 
ing out  of  our  mouths, 
till  at  last  the  C'ap'n — 
who  had  never  been 
quite  right  since  that 
hurt  he  got  in  the  scrim- 
mage —  just  lay  down 
and  died,  and  I  hadn't 
even  the  strength  to 
throw  the  body  over- 


board;  and   that's   the   last    thing  I   remember  t  ill  I  woke 
up  and  found  myself  aboard  of  this  hen-  brig." 

After  this  adventure  the  1'i-iirl  had  a  very  fair  run  all 
the  w.|..  to  Melbourne;  and  hardly  had  she  east  anchor 
in  the  harbor  when  a  merchant  bark  was  seen  moving 
up  to  a  berth  alongside  of  her.  the  captain  of  which,  after 
one  quick  glance  at  the  brig,  shouted: 

"  .1  im  Ward,  ahoy  1" 

"Hello!"  roared  (  'aptain  Ward.  "  Is  that  Dick  Brown  '. 
Come  011  board  and  let's  have  a  look  at  you." 

Captain  Brown  came  on  board  the  Pearl  in  a  trice, 
and  the  two  old  sea-dogs  shook  hands  heartily,  and 
slapped  each  other  on  the  back  like  school-bo\  s. 

"  Where  are  you  from  last,  Jim?" 

"Samoa — and  a  fine  run  we've  had.  Where  are  you 
from,  Dickf 

"Manila.  And  /haven't  had  a  fine  run,  I  can  tell 
you!  'Bout  four  days  ago  we  looked  like  making  a  fine 
run  to  the  bottom;  and  sure  enough,  we  did  carry  away 
some  of  our  sticks,  as  you  see.  However,  I  needn't 
grumble,  for  we  had  better  luck  than  some  other  fellows 
who  were  in  it — poor  lads!" 

"How  was  that?"  asked  Captain  Ward. 

"Well,  just  as  the  gale  was  beginning  to  abate  a  bit," 
said  his  friend,  "  we  sighted  a  small  schooner  with  a  dis- 
tress signal  up;  and  no  wonder,  for  she  had  carried  away 
her  fo'mast,  and  was  so  deep  in  the  water  already  that  we 
could  see  she  was  leaking  fast  and  wouldn't  keep  afloat 
much  longer.  So  we  bore  down  to  help  her  if  we  could; 
but  before  we  could  get  anywhere  near  her,  whoosh!  a 
squall  of  wind  and  rain  burst  over  us  as  if  some  one  had 
emptied  it  out  of  a  bucket,  making  it  so  thick  all  'round 
that  you  couldn't  see  the  end  of  your  nose.  And  when 
it  cleared  again,  and  we  looked  for  the  schooner,  she  was 
gone — foundered  with  all  hands,  God  help  'em!" 

"And  did  you  ever  find  out  who  she  was?"  inquired 
Captain  Ward,  suddenly  struck  with  a  strange  suspicion. 

"  Indeed  we  did,  for  her  stern  was  toward  us  as  we  bore 
down,  and  we  could  plainly  see  on  it,  '  Sea  Queen.'  " 

Captain  Ward  exchanged  a  meaning  glance  with  Bob 
Wilkins,  who  was  standing  near  him. 

"  This  is  a  providence,  if  ever  I  saw  one  yet!"  said  the 
Captain  of  the  Pearl,  solemnly.  "  By  turning  you  adrift 
like  that,  those  fellows  saved  your  life,  and  the  very  death 
that  they  meant  for  you  has  come  upon  themselves!" 


KITTV    PLAINLY    DECLARES    THAT    SHE    DOESN'T    LIKE    IlKIXC    A     DOLL-BABY. 
DRAWN  JIY  GBOUGI:  TOKIN. 
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A   \\o\hKKI-TL    ESCAPE, 

All  \  l',\  S  lil'r  semis  ti)  hang  l>y  a  ven  frail  ;incl  tender  lhrc;i(l, 
and  yet   LI   is  wonderful  \\  li.-n  these  tin j  ;iioms  oi'  humanity 
can  si  ii  in -I  i  nirs  <•  i  ill  ii  rr  without  being  an\  I  In-  w  orse  lor  it.     Snrli 
knocks  anil  tnnilili-s  as  tlir\  gel  ' 

On  the  sri'i.nil  da\  of  last  September:!  il  is.  \\".  S.  I  );i  II  ll.'l  was 
on  hiT  w  a\  from  California  ti.  (  !olorailo  w  H  Ii  lii'l  bab\  bo\  .  w  Im 
\viis  about  a  vrar  old.  The  baby  was  allowed  n>  crawl  aronnil 
on  I  he  door  of  1 1)'1  ear.  thr  door  of  \vliirli  was  open.  \Vhen  the 
train  was  twelve  miles  from  Alhnqiieiq  ne.  .New  Mexico,  and  no- 
ill  g  at  full  speed,  tbe  I  my  "as  missed  anil  con  Id  not  lie  foil  ml  in 

the  ear.      There  eoiild  lie  hut   •  .solution  of  the  m\sler\.      He 

hud  evidently  crawled  out  ii| t  he  plat  form,  ami  fallen  oft. 

The  train  w  as  near  a  station,  and  a  hand-ear  with  four  men 
\\as  sent  back  In  find  the  baby's  body  and  bring  it,  to  its  ilis 
traded  mother.  The  bod\  was  found  a  few  miles  from  where 
the  baby  was  missed,  hut  it  was  a  very  :ielivc  little  liody  si  ill. 
In  fael.  it  did  not  seem  to  lie  in  the  least  i  n  jiuvd.  and  it  \\.-is 
having  a  very  pleasant  time  playing  in  the  sand  liy  the  side  of 
I  In-  I  trick.  How  that  lialix  eonld  have  fallen  from  a  train  run- 
ning forty  miles  an  hour  without  being  any  the  worse  for  it  will 
:il  ways  lie  a  mystery  to  its  parents  aud  to  those  who  were  a  hoard 
the  train. 

Ii    is  equal  to  the  esca| f  tin-  liny  who.  a  few  years  ago,  fell 

from  the  top  of  an  cinht-story  building,  ali.nhti  ng  on  the  kirk 
of  a  horse  and  hounding  from  thence  to  I  he  stone  pavement,  and 
who  was  running  around  the  streets  as  lively  as  a  cricket,  aud 
ready  for  another  tumble,  in  a  very  few  days. 


AN    ANIMATED    PINCUSHION. 

IT  is  rather  startling,  unless  one   has  seen   it  before,  to  come 
upon  a  curious  prickly  ball  w  it  h  cart  h  and  dry  leaves  si  iek- 
ing  to  it.  and  while  wondering  what  it   might   be.  to  see  a  head 
and   feet  and  tail  thrust  out  until  a  small  animal    not    unlike  a 

mole    is  quite   complete.       The   (ail.  to    be    sure,  scarcely  counts,  as 

it  is  only  an  inch  long,  nud  the  head  is  shorter  than  that  of  the 
mole,  but  the  comical  little  hedgehog  belongs  to  the  same  fam- 
ily. He.  is  not  often  seen  iu  the  Middle  States,  as  he  seems  to 
prefer  the  colder  regions,  and  lie  is  quite  at  home  in  England, 
where  his  nest  may  be  found  in  groves  and  thickets,  aud  even  iu 
gardens. 

English  literature  is  quite  full  of  hedgehogs,  who  have  pointed 
morals  and  adorned  tales  for  centuries,  and  as  a  knowledge  of 
natural  history  has  greatly  increased  in  that,  time,  the  point  of 
some  of  these  allusions  is  quite  destroyed,  as,  for  instance, 
when  a  poet  sa\  s. 

"Like  a  hedgehog  rolled  up  the  wrong  way, 
Tormenting  himself  with  his  bristles." 

A  hedgehog  knows  better  than  to  roll  up  the  wrong  way,  aud 
he  uever  torments  himself  with  his  bristles.  All  this  is  pro- 
vided for;  as  the  prickles  or  "spines"  covei1  only  the  upper  part, 
of  the  body  to  tin-  strong  muscles  of  the  sides — which  enable 
him  to  roll  up  and  unroll  at  his  pleasure — while  the  under  part, 
is  protected  with  thick  fur.  All  lit-  has  to  do  when  he  dreads  an 
enemv  is  to  tuck  his  head  under  his  breast,  and  draw  in  his  legs, 
and  this  roils  him  up  the  r'njlil  way  very  quickly.  An  interest- 
ing performance,  not  often  witnessed  is  t  he  hedgehog's  method 
of  getting  down  from  a  height,  which  is  merely  to  let  himself 
drop  and  turn  into  a  ball  before  he  touches  the  ground.  After 
u  short  rest,  he  unrolls  himself  and  travels  oft' as  sound  as  ever. 

Iu  old  times  the  hedgehog  has  been  accused  of  doing  a  great 
many  preposterous  tilings  that  it,  could  not  possibly  do  if  it 
tried.  Ignorant  people  declared  that  it  stole  the  cows' milk  at 
ni^ht,  when  these  animals  were  sleeping  iu  the  meadows,  and 
that  it  would  roll  itself  over  on  fallen  apjles  and  other  orchard 

fruit,  and  carry  them  off  on  the  ends  of  its  spines.  S •  even 

believed  that  it  climbed  the  trees  and  knocked  down  the  ap- 
ples! He  dni'x  eat  eggs  when  he  can  get  at  them,  but,  no  hedge- 
hog ever  \et  rolled  on  them,  and  then  ran  away  with  his  ill-uni- 
te n  spoils.  There  would  not  ordinarily  be  much  left  after  that 
first  performance. 

Our  pincushion  I  ikes  bread  and  milk  and  many  civilized  things; 
but  for  a  night  of  wild  revelry  it,  asks  nothing  better  than  to  In- 
let loose  iu  the,  hall  of  a  country  house,  where  it  is  sometimes 
kept  as  a  pet  and  a  devonrer  of  vermin,  to  enter  into  lively  en- 
gagements with  the  beetles  aud  snapping-bngs  and  crickets  that 
are  sure  to  abound.  It  catches  mice,  too,  as  cleverly  as  a  cat 
does;  but,  for  a  steady  residence  it  prefers  the  garden. 

The  hedgehog's  favorite  weakness  is  snakes,  and  it  loves  them 


well  eiio  tgii  to  eat  them.  It  has  a  comical  way,  when  it,  en- 
counters one.  of  pushing  it  mei  in  >ee  if  ii  biles ;  and  as  the  iu- 
ilignant  snake  does  not  lca\  c  it  long  in  doubt.  I  he  little  animal 
biles  off  the  end  of  its  eiienis  's  tail,  and  eats  its  way  up,  paying 

mi  attention  to  the  si  ings  il  receives  at   intervals.     A  g 1  si/ed 

snake  will  usually  ser\e  for  two  meals,  but  sooner  or  laid  it 
is  always  ealen. 

A   NEW   AND    \V<)NI)KR1'TL    INVENTION. 

IN  reading  a  newspaper  receutlj  1  ei •  across  an  account  of  a 
new   and  wonderful  invention.     It  is  so  wonderful  that.  I  feel 
il    m\    dni\    to  spread  the  news  SO  that    the  pit  bl  ic  may  be  fore- 
warned, for  j pie   have   been   known  to  indulge  in    tits  on  less 

proMicalion  than  the  exhibition  of  this  new   in\  cut  ion. 

Suppose  you  should  wake  up  some  gloomy  morning  iu  the 
fall.and  rush  to  the  window  In  see  what  the  weather  was 
lobe.  And  while  you  are  looking  at  the  gray  el Is,  and  spec- 
ulating as  to  whether  it  would  rain  or  not ,  suppose  vim  should 
see  the  following  sentence  in  bright  letters  suddenly  shine 
above, 

Are  Y'Ki  Piepared? 

<M  i rse  you  wouldn't  be  prepare.!  I'm-  any  such  demonstra- 
tion, and  might  imagine  that  some  dire  disaster  was  predicted 
unless  \on  wailed  to  see  \\bat  came  next, and  saw  the  following 
Hash  forth  : 

Are   you    prepared    for  a  rainv  d;i\  ' 

If    not 

Stop    in    on    the  wav   down    town    and   buy    one   of 
Peters's    I'mbrellas  ! 

To  see  any  such  advertisement  appear  in  the  sky  would 
be  decidedly  startling,  and  therefore  it  is  «ell  to  be  warned. 
An  Englishman  has  succeeded  in  perfecting  an  electric  ap- 
paratus that  enables  him  to  cast  luminous  letters  and  ligmes 
upon  tin-  clouds,  so  this  warning  is  by  uo  means  unnecessary.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  such  an  advertisement  may  some  day  be 
seen.  11  would  certainly  be  a  great  novelty  at  lirst.  and  aliet 
a  while  could  be  made  useful.  Any  great  piece  of  news  might 
be  thrown  upon  the  sky  so  that  thousands  could  read.  The 
portraits  of  prominent  men  might  be  given,  aud  alrea.l\  \li. 
Gladstone's  familiar  face  has  shone  on  high.  Ships  upon  the 
ocean  could  signal  each  other  at  night,  and  tell  each  other  all 
the  news,  so  that  the  passengers  might  understand  also,  and  not 
worry  the  captain  to  death  by  questioning. 

Ill  a  fog  at,  sea  the  steamer  might  anchor,  and  throw  out  from 
all  sides  sigus  of  warning,  such  as 

No  Trespassing! 
(in    Slow,  We   are   Here  ! 

If  a  man  wanted  to  hire  a  house,  or  had  one  to  let,  lie  might 
advertise  the  same  on  the  clouds,  and  feel  certain  that  it  would 
be  viewed  by  a  great  number  of  people.  He  could  also  gi  \e  a 
picture,  of  the  house,  if  he  so  desired,  and  then  they  would 
kuow  just  what,  he  wanted,  or  w  hat  he  had.  There  is  absolute- 
ly no  end  to  the  schemes  suggested  by  this  new  invention. 

But  there  is  also  a  sad  thought  in  connection  with  it,  for  a 
report  further  says  that  on  clear  nights,  when  there  are  no  clouds, 
the  inventor  has  found  a  way  tn  manufacture  artificial  ones. 
This  is  really  too  bad.  The  moonlight  is  often  very  desirable 
for  straw-rides  or  sleighing  or  some  other  amusement,  and  it 
would  be  very  sad  indeed  to  have  a  moonlight  party  broken  up 
by  an  artificial  cloud  shutting  out  the  moon,  aud  have  a  sigu 
staring  down  upon  you  advising  you  to 

Go   to   Jones   for  Shoes  ! 

This,  too,  might  possibly  happen  at  some  future  time,  anil  it 
is  well  to  be  prepared,  lint  what  a  shame  it  would  be  to  have 
the  skies  at  night  converted  into  advertising  sign-boards!  And 
what  would  poets  do  in  the  future  if  they  couldn't  see  the  "  star- 
gemmed  heavens,  etc.,"  and  so  be  uuable  to  w  rile  about  them  ? 


MARY'S   LAMB. 

TIIHE  real  lamb  that,  "Mary  had"  was  a  very  unfortunate  ani- 
-L  mal,both  iu  its  beginning  aud  in  its  end  ;  only  that  part  of 
its  life  that  was  spent  with  Mary  seemed  to  be  particularly  plea- 
sant. It  was  a  twin  ;  and  when  it  was  born, its  unnatural  mo- 
ther, indignant  at.  having  two  babies  to  tend  instead  of  one. 
pushed  it  out  of  the  pen  to  shift  for  itself.  Bur,  being  too  young 
to  grapple  with  the  world,  it  must  have  died  had  not  the  farm- 
er's little  daughter  Mary  happened  upon  it.  She  took  it  home 
and  fed  and  warmed  it,  until  the  lamb,  which  seems  to  have  had  a 
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naturally  lively  disposition,  throve  wonderfully  nndiT  this  treat- 
ment, and  1 1 ni I r  endeared  itself  to  the  familj  l>y  its  pla\  fulness. 
When  the  lanili  got  old  enough  tci  lie  taken  ID  pasture,  it  ap- 
peared tci  enjoy  its  ne\v  life  <|iiite  as  innrli  asthe  others:  bnt.it 
evidently  liked  frequent  changes,  and  Due  morning  when  the 
time  came  to  deposit  il  among  the  clover,  it  eimld  not  In-  ftnind. 
Mary  started  I'm  school,  singing  as  usual  ;  and  hearing  her  voice, 
(lie  roving  lanili  came  frmn  IID  "lie  knew  \\here.aiid  followed 
her;  for 

u  Evrrvu  lii'iv    lh;i  t,  M;il'V    u  rut 

The  hin.b   was  sure  I"  go." 

It  was  rather  unusual,  however,  fur  animals  tn  go  tn  scl I, 

and  at  the  door  Mary  picked  it  up  and  covered  it  carefully  witli 
hei  shawl,  helping  that,  it  would  stay  quietly  mi  her  desk  where 
she  had  placed  it.  But  this  perverse  lamb's  one  object  in  life 
was  to  follow  her,  and  very  soon  it  was  trolling  afler  her  intci 
the  spelling  class.  The  children,  of  course,  laughed,  and  the, 
teacher  was  displeased,  until  Mary  explained  the  ways  of  this 
particular  lamb,  when  he  kindly  gave  her  permission  to  take  it 
home. 

Meanwhile  the  deserted  twin,  which  certainly  displayed  a 
great  deal  of  character  for  a  lamb,  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming 
famous.  A  young  man  who  was  in  the  school  on  the  memorable 
morning  wbi-n  the  lamb  made  an  at  tempt  to  get  an  education 
wrote  three  verses  of  a  poem  on  it  :  but.  he  died  soon  after,  and 
Mary  never  could  tell  how  I  he  verses  came  to  be  published. 
The  lamb  itself  lived  to  be  quite  an  old  .sheep,  and  was  finally 
killed  by  the  horns  of  an  angry  eow,  which  it  may  have  been 
investigating  too  closely. 


SOME   ANECDOTES   OF   XAPOLEON    AM) 
HIS    FlMEMiS. 

"VTAPOLKl  >.\  the  l-'irst  found  himself  in  his  latter  days  not 
_[_  i  only  shorn  of  his  po\\cr.  bur  in  a  sad  measure  deprived  of 
his  friends.  In  the  time  of  his  success,  however,  he  had  many 
evidences  of  the  devotion  to  him  and  his  cause  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded. 

At.  the  battle  of  Marengo,  for  instance,  the  great  Corsican 
was  dictating  some  written  infractions  to  an  officer  whose 
name  is  unfortunately  lost.  While  writing,  a  cannon-ball 
struck  the  amanuensis,  and  threw  him.  gne\  oiisly  wound 
ed,  to  the.  ground.  Immediately  Napoleon  called  for  another 
secretary,  \\lio  came.  The  (ieneral  began  to  dictate  mice  more, 
when  the  dying  soldier  with  difficulty  drew  himself  up,  and 
gasped, 

"  General — we — we  stopped  there.1'  And  then  he  repeated  the 
last  words  Napoleon  had  dielaled  to  him,  and  fell  back  dead. 

A  similar  incident  to  this,  and  one,  which  resulted  more  hap- 
pily, is  told  of  Marshal  Jnnot,  who,  being  a  good  penman,  was 
once  ordered  to  write  a  letter  at  the  dictation  of  his  commander. 
This  was  in  the  da\s  before  blotting-paper  was  known,  and 
saud  was  used  for  drying  the  ink.  Tin:  soon-to-be  Marshal  of 
France  was  seated  in  an  exposed  sit  nation,  taking  down  the 
words  dictated  to  him,  and  had  jusl.  linished  the  letter  wheu  a 
shell  came  screaming  through  the  air,  and  bursting  near  where 
Jnnot  sat,  nearly  covered  the  brave  fellow  with  earth. 

"  Good  !''  said  Jnnot.      "  We  needed  some  sand." 

Napoleon  was  the  officer  \\  ho  was  dictating  the  letter,  and 
80  impressed  was  he  by  the,  coolness  of  Jnnot.  under  such  try- 
ing circumstances  that,  upon  every  possible  occasion  thereafter 
he  advanced  him  in  rank,  until  he  finally  became  one  of  Bona- 
parte's most  trusted  lieutenants. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  Napoleon's  hold  upon  his 
soldiers,  which  was  marvellous,  and  to  which  no  doubt  he  owed 
many  of  the  victories  which  he  snatched  from  seemingly  certain 
defeat,  was  the,  manner  in  which  he  employed  music  to  keep  the 
courage  of  his  men  alive  when  it  was  about  to  falter.  lie  em- 
ployed certain  pieces  of  music  at  stated  times,  prohibiting  their 
use  at  other  times.  Some  he  permitted  to  be  used  under  cir- 
cumstances of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  others  were  never  played 
until  tlie  final  charge  in  a  battle.  The  potency  of  music  as  an 
aid  to  the  maintenance  of  a  soldier's  spirit  he  recognized  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  it  is  said  by  writers  of  judgment  that,  his 
wonderful  feat  in  taking  an  army  across  the  Alps  in  the  face  of 
appallingly  adverse  conditions  was  largely  due  to  his  knowledge 
as  to  how  best  to  employ  music  as  an  aid.  When  he  perceived 
that  his  men  hesitated,  he  ordered  the  buglers  to  play  their 
liveliest  notes,  and  when  the,  men  were  confronted  by  an  appar- 
ently insurmountable  obstacle,  the  whole  band  was  ordered  to 


sound  forth  the  battle  charge,  which  so  aroused  the  men  that 
t  hc\  -topped  at  nothing. 

Considering  Napoleon's  feeling  toward  music  as  ail  aid  to 
success,  it  is  singular  to  note  that,  according  to  Jnnot .  he  a  I  \\  a  \  s 
paced  the  Hour,  liummiug  some  tune, falsely,  when  he  was  cross. 
It  is  told  thai  upon  one  occasion  a  caller  wishing  to  see  I'.ona- 
parte  was  t  hus  advised  by  Junot : 

"  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  the  (o-neral,  I  advise  \  on 
not  to  gn  near  him  just  now,  because  In-  in  siiii/iii;/." 


HOW    SOME   OLD    SAYIKfJS   ORIGINATED. 

IT  seems  strange  to  speak  of  the  1'niled  states  as  "  I'.i-oihcr 
Jonathan,"  and  the  wonder  is  how  il  ever  began:  but  on 
inquiring  into  the  matter  we  lind  that  t  he  custom  arose  from  an 
ordinary  remark  made  by  General  Washington  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  On  going  to  Massachusetts  to  or 
gani/e  tin'  army,  he  found  if  scant  of  ammunition  and  all  means 
of  defence;  and  no  one  could  suggest  any  way  out  of  the  (lit 
ticulty.  Something  must  be  done  at  once  lor  the  public  safely  : 
and  (ieneral  Washingt who  had  great  conlidenee  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Governor  Jonathan  Trnmbnll  of  Conned  iciil,  said  in 
this  dilemma,  "We  must  consult  lirol  her  Jonathan  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

"  Brother  Jonathan  "  was  equal  to  tl ceasion.and  .supplied 

many  of  the  lacking  necessities  ;  and  afterward  during  the  war 
it  became  the  custom  in  any  emergency  to  say,  "  We  must,  con- 
sult Brother  Jonathan."  In  time  the  name  became  applied  to 
the  whole  country,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  great 
Washington  himself  was  the  originator  of  it. 

"A  Roland  for  an  Oliver"  is  a  much  older  expression,  which 
dales  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  1,'nland  was  his  nephew, 
and  like,  the  great  Charles,  was  eight  feet  high.  Oliver,  a 
celebrated  knight,  of  the  same  period,  was  quite  a  match  for 
him, and  they  agreed  to  test  their  respective  stienglh  and  skill 
in  a  combat  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine.  The  contest  lasted  live 
days  without  the  slightest  advantage  to  cither;  if  Roland  got 
in  a  well-diieeled  blow,  his  opponent  gave  him  quite  as  good  a 
one  in  return  ;  or  if  Oliver  performed  a  feat  of  extraordinary 
skill.  Roland  was  sure  to  match  it  with  a  movement  quite  as 
adroit. 

It  was  a  remarkable  and  altogether  unsettled  combat,  and  it 
gave  rise  to  the  saying,  "a  Roland  for  an  Oliver."  when  a  per- 
son who  has  attacked  another  receives  a  blow  or  a  retort  fully 
equal  to  what,  he  has  'given.  Whatever  it.  may  be  that  is  re- 
ceived, a  return  in  kind  is  often  called  "  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver." 

"A  feather  in  one's  cap  is  especially  comical  when  applied  to 
a  person  who  could  not  be  induced  low  car  either  the  feather  or 
the  cap;  but  the  origin  of  this  expression  is  many  hundred  years 
old,  and  belongs  to  Hungary,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  an 
ancient  custom  among  the  inhabitants,  "  that  none  should  wear 
a  feather  but  lie  who  had  killed  a  Turk,  to  whom  only  it  wa:; 
lawful  to  show  the  number  of  his  slain  enemies  by  the  number 
of  feathers  in  his  cap." 

"Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul"  was  first  used  when  West 
minster  Abbey  was  called  St.  Peter's  Cathedral.  Money  being 
needed  to  settle  the  accounts  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  it  was 
taken  by  those  in  authority  from  St.  Peter's,  quite  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  people,  who  asked,  "  Why  rob  St.  Pcler  to  pa\ 
St.  Paul  ?"  Over  two  hundred  years  afterward,  the  saying  was 
anaiu  used  in  regard  to  the  same  churches  at  the  death  of  tin- 
Ear!  of  Chatham,  the  city  of  London  declaring  that  so  great  a 
statesman  should  be  buried  in  St.  Paul's,  while  Parliament  in 
sislcd  thai  one  so  noble  ill  every  way  would  lie  more  properh 
placed  amid  the  dust  of  kings  in  Westminster  Abbe\.and  that 
hot  to  bury  him  there  would  be  for  the  second  time  "robbing 
St.  Peter  to  pay  St.  Paul."  The  Abbey  very  justly  carried  the 
da>  . 

"  There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  anil  the  lip  "  is  a  very  old 
saying,  and  waslirsl  uttered  to  the  King  of  Samos,  an  island  in 
the  (Jreeian  Archipelago.  This  King.  Anca-iis  by  name,  planted 
a  vineyard  and  treated  the  slaves  who  cultivated  it  so  badly 
that,  one  of  |  hem  told  him  he  would  never  live  to  taste  I  he  wine 
made  from  it.  When  the  \\iuc  was  ready,  and  a  cup  of  it  poured 
out  for  the  King,  he  sent  for  the  slave  who  had  prophesied  Ins 
death,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  his  p.ophecy  now. 
The  slave  replied,  "There's  many  a  slip'lwixt  tin-  cup  ami  I  lie 
lip" — and  just  as  he  had  spoken  I  he  words  Auca'iis  received 
warning  that  a  wild  boar  had  broken  into  his  vineyard  and  was 
ruining  it.  Put  ling  down  the  wine  unlasted,  he  rushed  out  to 
attack  the  boar,  and  was  killed. 
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A  WAIL. 
ALAS!  alas!  tin-  world  is  <iucer, 

]  cannot  make  1 1  out  ; 
Tilings  .'in-  not  what  they're  saiil  to  he. 

An. I   all    is    full   of  iloiilit. 

"1'is  said    that  soda-wa tcr  has 

( If  soda  not  one  I  nice  ; 
That  milk  of  linn-  contains  no  milk, 

That    shoe   lace   isn't    lace ; 

That  German-silver  is  not  coin. 

That    nolilcs  arc   1ml    plclis ; 
That,   copperas    is    iron   salt, 

And   patriots  are  relis. 

If  this  bo  true,  what    of  ni\sclf? 

I  seem  a  man   to  he  ; 

Yet    if  all   things  aren't    what  they   are. 
What,  then,  become-  of  me  ? 

Am  I  a  man,  or  am  I  not? 

What   warrant   have  1   that 
I'm  not  a  teuuis-racket  or 

A  Maltese  pussy-cat  f 

JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS. 


HER    REASON. 

KTIIEL.    "  Ynt<    ARE    VKKY    FOND   OF    YOUR    MUSTACHE,  ABEN*T    YOU,UNOr,E   JAMKS?" 

I'NcLK  JAMKs    ••  WHY  i,,:,  vim  THINK  TUAT?" 
ETHEL.  "  You  BTROKK  IT  so  MUCU." 


A    QUESTION    OF    LEGS. 

"You  ought  to  run  all  mamma's  errands  with- 
out grumbling,"  said  |iapa.  ''Little  boys  ought 
to  lie  licttcr  than  spiders,  ami  yet  spiders  are.  just 
as  pat  ient  as  possible." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  answer ;  "and  perhaps  if  I 
had  as  many  legs  as  a  spider  I'd  be  patienter." 


THE    DIFFERENCE. 

"ARE  you  studying  arithmetic  and  geography,  Jack?"  asked 
his  uncle. 

"Yes,"  said  .lack. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  know  the  difference  between  them,"  said 
his  uncle. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Jack  ;  "  the  geography's  bigger  than  the 
arithniet  ic." 


NOT    SO   EASY. 

PAPA.  "  Well,  how  do  you  like  your  new*  bicycle,  Horace  ?" 
HORACE.  "I   like   it  very  much,  but  I  wish  it  was  as  easy  to 
get  on  as  it  is  to  get  oft'." 


AN    OBSERVATION 

"BATHS  don't  clean  everybody,"  said  Jimmie,  sagely.  "I 
saw  a  duck  this  summer  that  was  in  bathing  all  the  time,  and 
my!  how  dirty  he  was  !'' 

GOOD    REASONING. 

Miss.  PEXIU.KTON.  "  Carleton,  do  yon  know  whyTowser  runs 
around  so  violently  to  catch  his  tail  ?" 

CAKLETOX.  "  Certainly. 
It  is  because  his  tail  is  so 
\  erv  shorl  ." 

Mi:s.  PEXIH.ETDX.  "  But 
suppose  it  wen-  hniu  .'" 

CAISLETOX.  "Then  he 
wouldn't  have  to  inn 
around  to  catch  it. 


JUST    THE    SAME. 

"  WKI.L,  Carter,  been  punished  at  school  lately?"  asked  his 
aunt. 

"Oh,  no,  ma'am,"  replied  Carter;  "the  teacher  sends  a  note 
to  papa,  and  he  attends  to  it  at  home." 


THE    DIFFERENT    VARIETIES. 

"  How  many  kinds  of. seals  are  there  ?"  asked  Penelope. 
"Well,"  said  papa,  "there  is  one  kind  that  is  found  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  another  kind  that  lives  on  a  sheet  of  ice." 


A    COMMON    OCCUPATION. 

••  WHAT  do  you  do  in 
school,  Polly  ?"' asked  Pol- 
ly's aunt. 

"  Wish  I  was  home,"  said 
Polly. 


HAROLD'S    VIEW. 

MRS.  SoMF.ur.Y.  "It. 
hurts  me  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  does  you  when  1 
have  to  whip  you,  Har- 
old." 

II  \Ror.D.  "  Then  I  think 
you  ought  to  make  me  L;O 
without  bread  pudding 
instead  of  whipping  me. 
I  lon't  you  think  so?" 
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THE     WHBTE     TURKEY'S     WING. 


Stori>. 


ItY    SOPHIE    SWETT. 


MARY  ELLEN  was  coming   home   from   her  school-  to  see.      And  Tha-nksgivings  were  always   merry  at  the 

teaching  at  the  Falls,  and  Nahum  from  'tending  in  Kittredge  farm  on   Red  Hill.      Uncle  Kittredge  might  be 

Blodgett's  store  at  Edom  Four  Corners,  and  Uncle  and  a  trifle  over-thrifty— a  leetle  nigh,  his  neighbors  called 

Aunt    riper  with    Mirandy  and   Augustus  and  (he  twins  him— but   there    was   no   stinting  at   Thanksgiving,  and 

were   coming   from    Juniper   Hill,  and    there  was  every  when  a,  boy  is  accustomed  to  perpetual   corn -bread  and 

prospect  of  as  merry  a  Thanksgiving  as  one  could   wish  sausages,  he  knows  how  to  appreciate   unlimiled   turkey 
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and  plum-pudding;  and  when  he  is  used  to  glo y  even- 
ings, ill  which  I'ncle  Kittred'je  holds  the  one  feeble  kero- 
sene  him))    helween    h  inisel  I"  a  i  nl    :i     newspaper,  and    Aunt 
k'lllredi^c   knits   ill   silent    ined  ital  ion   on   Idile    \arn    slock 
iliU's.  he   knows    liow    uood    il    is    !•<>   have   the    lionse   tilled 

wiili  lights  and  people,  jolly  g-ames  going  <.n  in  tin'  par 

lor,  and  candj  pulling  in  I  lie  kitchen.  All  these  delights 
were  dil'ectiv  before  Jason  K  il  1 1-edu.e,  as  he  dandled  liis 
legs  from  the  stone  wall  and  whittled  away  at  the  skcw- 
ers  which  Cloriuda,  the  "  hired  -jirl."had  demanded  of 
him.  and  vet.  his  heart,  was  as  heavy  as  lead. 

He  did  not.  even  look  up  when  his  sister  Minty  came 
up  the  hill  toward  him.  He  knew  it.  was  Minty,  because 
she  was  hop-skipping  and  humming,  and  he  knew  ihat 
Aunt  Kittredyv  had  sent  her  to  Mrs.  Deacon  Treble's  to 
get  a  recipe  for  snow-pudding;  she  had  said  she  "must 
have  something  real  stylish,  because  she  had  invited  the 
new  minister  and  his  daughter  to  dinner." 

"  Oh,  Jason,  don't  you  wish  it  was  always  going  to  be 
Thanksgiving  day  after  to-morrow?"  Minty  continued 
her  hop-skipping;  she  went  to  and  fro  before  the  dejected 
figure  on  the  wall.  Minty  was  tall,  for  twelve,  and  she 
had  a  very  high  forehead,  which  made  Aunt  Kittredge 
think  that  she  was  going  to  be  "smart."  Aunt  Kit- 
tredge made  her  comb  her  hair  straight  back  from  the  high 
forehead,  and  fasten  it  with  a  round  comb;  not  a  vestige 
of  hair  showed  under  Minty's  blue  hood,  and  her  fore- 
head looked  bleak  and  cold,  and  her  pale  blue  eyes  were 
watery,  and  her  new  teeth  were  large  and  overlapped 
each  other;  but  Aunt  Kittredge  said  h  was  no  matter,  if 
she  was  only  good  and  "smart."' 

"  Why,  Jason,  is  anythingthe  matter?"  Minty  stopped, 
breathless,  and  the  joy  faded  out  of  her  face. 

Jason  continued  to  whittle  in  gloomy  silence.  His 
hands  were  almost  purple  with  cold,  and  the  wind  flapped 
his  large  pantaloons — they  were  Uncle  Kittredge's  old 
ones,  and  Aunt  Kittredge  never  thought  it  worth  the 
while  to  consider  the  fit  if  they  were  turned  up  so  that  he 
could  walk  in  them. 

"You  don't  care  because  the  new  minister  and  his 
daughter  are  coming?"  pursued  Minty.  Jason's  tastes, 
as  she  well  knew,  did  not  incline  to  ministers  and  school- 
masters as  companions  in  merrymaking.  "She's  a  big 
girl,  almost  sixteen,  and  she  will  go  with  Mary  Ellen,  and 
we  shall  have  Mirandy  and  Augustus  and  the  twins,  and 
the  Sedgell  girls  and  Nehemiah  Ham  are  coming  in  the 
evening;  and  we  shall  have  such  fun,  and  such  lots  to 
eat!" 

"That's  just  like  you.  You're  friv'lous.  You  don't 
know  what  an  awful  hard  world  it  is.  You  haven't  got 
a  realizing  sense,"  said  Jason,  crushingly. 

This  last  accusation  was  one  with  which  Aunt  Kittredge 
was  accustomed  to  overwhelm  Clorinda  when  she  burned 
the  pies  or  wore  her  best  bonnet  to  evening  meeting. 
Minty's  face  grew  so  long  that  it  looked  like  the  rellee 
tion  of  a  face  in  a  spoon,  and  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes.  It  must  be  a  hard  world,  since  Jason  found  it  so. 
He  was  much  stouter-hearted  than  she;  his  round,  siiub- 
nosed,  freckled  face  was  generally  as  cheerful  as  the  sun- 
shine. Jason  had  his  troubles — Minty  well  knew  what 
they  were — but  he  bore  them  manfully.  He  didn't  like 
to  have  Clorinda  use  his  hens'  eggs  when  he  was  sa-'ing 
them  to  sell,  and  perhaps  it  was  even  more  trying  to  be  at 
school  when  the  eggs-man  came  around,  and  have  Aunt 
Kittredge  sell  his  eggs,  and  put  the  money  into  her  pocket. 
Jason  wished  to  go  into  business  for  himself,  and  he  had 
a  high  opinion  of  the  poultry  business  for  a  beginning. 
Cyrus,  their  "  hired  man,"  had  once  lived  with  a  man  at 
North  Eclom  who  made  fabulous  sums  by  raising  poultry. 
But  Aunt  Kittredge's  peculiar  views  of  the  rights  of  boys 
interfered  with  his  accumulation  of  the  necessary  capital. 
All  these  troubles  Jason  bore  bravely.  It  must,  be  some 
great  misfortune  that  caused  him  to  look  so  utterly  de- 


s  pairing,  and  lo  accuse  her  of  such  dreadful  things,  thought 
poor  M inly. 

Jason  look  pity  on  her  woful  face.  "I'Y'aps  you're 
not  so  much  to  blame.  Mint.  You  don't  know,"  he  said, 
in  a  somewhat  softened  tone.  "It's  Aunt  Kittredge." 

Minty  heaved  a  long,  long  sigh.  It  generally  was 
Aunt.  Kittredge. 

"She's  told  ('yrus  to  kill  the — the  white  turkey  !"  con- 
tinued Jason,  with  almost  a  break  in  his  voice. 

"To  kill  Priscilla!''  gasped  Minty.  "She  couldn't — 
she  wouldn't  !  Oh,  Jason,  Cyrus  won't  do  it,  will  he?" 

••Hasn't  he  got  to  if  she  says  so?"  demanded  Jason, 
grimly. 

"But  Priscilla  is  yours, "said  Minty,  stoutly. 

"She  says  she  only  let  me  call  her  mine.  Just  as  if  I 
didn't  save  her  out  of  that  weak  brood  when  all  the  rest 
were  killed  by  the  thunder-storm!  And  brought  her  up 
in  cotton  behind  the  kitchen  stove,  no  matter  how  much 
Clorinda  scolded!  And  found  her  nest  with  thirty-one 
eggs  in  it  in  the  old  pine  stump!  And  she  knows  me, 
and  follows  me  round." 

"I  shouldn't  think  Aunt  Kittredge  would  want  to," 
said  Minty,  reflectively. 

"She  wants  a  big  turkey,  because  the  minister  and  his 
daughter  are  coining  to  dinner,  and  she  doesn't  want  to 
have  one  of  the  young  ones  killed,  because  she  is  too 
stin — 

"  I  wouldn't  care,  if  I  were  you.  After  all,  Priscilla  is 
only  a  turkey,"  said  Minty,  attempting  to  be  cheerful. 

But  this  well-meant  effort  at  consolation  aroused  Ja- 
son's wrath.  "  That's  just  like  a  girl !"  he  cried.  "What 
do  you  care  if  you  only  have  blue  heads  and  lots  of 
candy?" 

Poor  Minty's  face  lengthened  again,  and  her  jaw  fell. 
"There's  my  two  dollars  and  thirty  cents,  Jason,"  she 
said,  anxiously. 

Jason  started;  a  ray  of  hope  flushed  his  freckled  face. 

"We  can  buy  a  big  turkey  over  at  Jonas  Hicks's  for 
all  that  money,"  continued  Minty.  And  then  she  drew 
nearer  to  Jason,  and  added  a  thrilling  whisper,  "And  we 
can  hide  Priscilla!" 

Jason  stared  at  her  in  amazement.  He  had  never  ex- 
pected Minty  to  come  to  the  front  in  an  emergency. 
Perhaps  the  high  forehead  meant  something,  after  all. 
"  She'll  be  after  you  about  the  money,  you  know,"  he 
said,  with  a  significant  nod  towards  the  house. 

"It's  my  own.  I  earned  it  picking  berries  and  weed- 
ing old  Mrs.  Jackman's  garden.  It's  in  my  bank,  and 
the  bank  won't  open  till  there's  five  dollars  in  it." 

Jason's  face  darkened. 

"  But  we  can  smash  it,"  said  Minty,  calmly. 

Certainly  the  high  forehead  meant  something. 

Priscilla  was  hidden.  The  "  smashing  "  was  done  in 
extreme  privacy  behind  the  stone  wall  of  the  pasture, 
(.'yrus  was  bound  over  to  secrecy,  as  was  also  Jonas 
Hicks,  who,  after  some  haggling,  sold  them  his  finest 
turkey  for  two  dollars  and  thirty  cents. 

"  Cyrus  is  gettiii'  real  handy  and  accommodating"  said 
Clorinda  the  next  morning,  when  they  were  all  in  the 
kitchen,  and  Jason,  ignobly  arrayed  in  Cloriiida's  kitchen- 
belle  apron,  was  chopping,  and  Minty  was  seeding  raisins. 
"I  expected  nothin' but  what  I'd  got  to  pick  the  white 
turkey,  and  he's  fetched  her  in  all  picked  and  drawed." 

'She  don't  weigh  quite  so  much  as  I  expected,"  said 
Uncle  Ki'U">dge,  as  lie  suspended  the  turkey  on  the  hook 
of  the  old  steelyards. 

Jason  and  Mmi.y  slyly  exchanged  anxious  glances. 
Neither  of  them  had  jooked  at  the  turkey,  and  Minty's 
face  was  suffused  with  red  even  to  the  roots  of  her  tow- 
colored  hair. 

Mary  Ellen  and  Nahuni  came  that  night,  and  bright 
and  early  on  the  morning  of  Thanksgiving  day  came 
Uncle  and  Aunt  Piper  with  Mirandy  and  Augustus  and 
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the  twins,  and  tlie  house  was  1'ull  of  no.ise 
and  jollity.  Jason  was  obliged  to  go  to 
church  in  the  morning  with  the  grown  poo- 
pie,  but  Minty  staid  at  home  to  help  Clo- 
t-inda,  and  after  much  manoeuvring  she 
found  ail  opportunity  to  run  down  to  the 
shanty  in  the  logging  mad  and  feed  the 
white  turkey.  The  new  minister  and  his 
daughter  came  to  dinner,  and  Jason  and 
Minty  were  glad  that  the  children  had 
seats  at  the  far  end  of  the  table.  The  minis- 
ter's daughter  was  sixteen,  and  looked  very 
stylish,  and  Aunt  Kittredge  said  she  was 
glad  enough  that  they  had  the  snow-pudding, 
and  that  she  had  asked  Aunt  Piper  to  bring 
her  sauce-dishes. 

It  had  begun  to  be  very  merry  at  the  far 
end  of  the  table  in  a  quiet  way,  for  Aunt 
Kittredge's  stem  eye  wandered  constantly 
in  that  direction,  and  Jason  and  Minty  had 
almost  forgotten  that  there  were  trials  and 
difficulties  in  life,  when  suddenly  Aunt  Pi- 
per's loud  voice  sounded  across  the  table, 
striking  terror  to  their  souls. 

"You  don't  say  that  this  is  the  white 
turkey?  Seems  kind  of  a  pity  to  kill  her, 
she  was  so  handsome.  But  she  eats  real 
well.  Now,  you  mustn't  forget  to  let  me 
take  a  wing  home  to  Sabriny.  You  know 
you  always  promised  her  a  wing  for  her  hat 
when  the  white  turkey  was  killed." 

Sabriny  was  Aunt  Piper's  niece,  who  had 
been  left  at  home  to  keep  house. 

"Sure  enough  I  did,"  said  Aunt  Kit- 
tredge. "Jason,  you  go  out.  to  the  barn  and 
get  Cyrus  to  give  you  one  of  the  white  tur- 
key's wings;  and,  Minty,  you  wrap  it  up 
nice,  so  it  will  be  handy  for  your  aunt  to 
carry.  Go  as  soon  as  you've  ate  your  din- 
ner, so's  to  have  it  ready,  for  Uncle  Piper  has  got  to  get 
home  before  sundown." 

"Yes,  'in,"  answered  Jason,  hoarsely,  without  lifting 
his  eyes  from  his  plate.  He  could  scarcely  eat  another 
mouthful,  and  Minty  found  it  unexpectedly  easy  to  obey 
Aunt  Kittredge's  injunction  to  decline  snow-pudding  lest 
there  should  not  be  "enough  to  go  round." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked  Minty,  overtaking 
Jason,  as  he  walked  dejectedly  through  the  wood-shed,  as 
soon  as  dinner  was  over. 

"  I  don't  know;  run  away  and  be  a  cowboy  like  Hiram 
Trickey,  I  guess." 

Minty's  heart  gave  a  great  throb.  Hiram  Trickey  had 
sent  home  a  photograph,  which  showed  him  to  have  be- 
come very  like  the  picture  of  a  pirate  in  Cyrus's  old  book, 
with  pistols  and  a  dirk  at,  his  belt. 

"  Jason,  the  new  minister's  daughter  has  got  a  white 
gull's  wing  on  her  hat,  and — and  it's  up  in  the  spare 
chamber  on  the  bed,  and  I  don't  think  Sabriny  would  ever 
know  the  difference." 

Jason  stared  in  mild  eyed  speechless  wonder.  Minty 
had  never  shown  herself  a  leading  spirit  before. 

"It  will  be  dark  before  the  minister's  daughter  goes, 
and  there's  a  veil  over  the  hat,  and  if  we  put  a  little 
something  white  on  it  I'm  sure  she  won't  notice.  And 
when  she  does  notice  she  won't  know  what  became  of  it. 
And  we  can  save  up  and  buy  her  another  gull's  wing." 

"Sabriny  '11  know,"  said  Jason,  but  there  was  an  ac 
cent  of  hope  in  his  voice. 

"They  don't  have  turkeys,  and  they  know  that  Pris- 
cilla  wasn't  a  common  turkey;  perhaps  they  won't  know 
the  difference,"  said  Minty.  "Anyway,  it  will  give  us 
time  to  get  Priscilla  out  of  the  way.  If  Aunt  Kittredge 
finds  out,  she  will  have  her  killed  right  away." 


AUNI'    KITTREDUE    TURNED    TO    THE    SHRINKING    FIGURE    BEHIND    HER. 


"  You  go  and  get  the  wingoff  the  minister's  daughter's 
hat.  Mint,"  directed  Jason,  firmly. 

Minty  worked  with  trembling  fingers  in  the  chilly  se- 
clusion of  the  spare  chamber,  but  she  made  a  neat  pack- 
age. And  she  stuck  on  to  the  hat  in  place  of  the  wing 
some  feathers  from  the  white  rooster. 

There  was  an  awful  moment  as  Uncle  and  Aunt  Piper 
were  leaving 

•:  Just  let  me  see  whether  he's  got  a  real  handsome 
wing,"  said  Aunt  Kittredge,  taking  the  package  which 
Minty  had  put  into  Aunt  Piper's  hand. 

"  Malachi  is  in  considerable  of  a  hurry,  and  they've 
done  it  up  so  nice,"  said  Aunt  Piper.  "There!  I  'most 
forgot  my  sauce  dishes,  and  Sabriny's  going  to  have  com- 
pany to-morrow  !" 

Minty  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  as  the  carriage  dis- 
appeared down  the  lane,  and  Jason  privately  confided  to 
her  his  opinion  that  she  was  "an  orfie  smart  girl." 

There  was  another  dreadful  moment  when  the  minis- 
ter's daughter  went  home.  They  had  played  games  until 
a  very  late  hour,  for  Comma,  and  she  dressed  so  hur- 
riedly that  she  did  not  observe  that  anything  had  hap- 
pened to  her  hat,  but  as  she. went  down  the  garden  walk 
Jason  and  Minty  saw  in  the  moonlight  the  rooster's 
feathers  blowing  from  it. 

The  next  morning,  in  the  privacy  afforded  by  the  great 
wood-pile,  to  which  Jason  had  gone  to  chop  his  daily 
stint,  the  children  debated  the  advisability  of  committing 
the  white  turkey  to  the  care  of  Lot  Rankin,  who  lived 
with  his  widowed  mother  on  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

"It's  hard  to  get  a  chance  to  feed  her,"  said  Jason, 
"  and  she  may  squawk." 

"Lot  Rankin  may  tell,"  suggested  Minty.  And  she 
heaved  a  great  sigh.  Conspiracy  came  hard  to  Minty. 
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.lust  then  tin'  voice  of  the  new  minister's  daughter 
came  to  their  ears.  Slit-  was  talking  \vith  Aunt  Kill  n  dje 
on  (In-  other  side  i>f  tlic  wood-pile. 

"There  was  a  high  wind  last  night  when  1  went  home, 
and  I  suppose  il  blew  away.  I  am  very  sorry  t>>  lose  it, 
because  il  w  as. so  pretty,  and  il  was  a  present  too,"  si n-  said. 

"Ma\be  t'ne  cliildren  have  found  it:  thcy'iv  round 
everywhere,"  said  Aunt  Kittredge.  And  then  she  called 
shrill.\  to  Jason. 

Mintv  shrank  down  in  a  little  heap  behind  a  huge  log- 
as  Jason  stepped  bravely  out  from  behind  the  wood-jiile, 
aiitl  answered  promptly  that  lie  had  not  seen  the  gull's 
wing.  That  v>as  literally  true;  but  how  she  was  going 
to  answer,  Minty  did  not  know. 

It  was  so  great  a  relief  that  tears  sprang  to  Minty 's 
eyes  when,  after  a  little  more  conversation,  the  minister's 
daughter  went  away.  Aunt  Kittredge  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that,  as  she  remarked,  "If  one  of  them  young 
ones  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  the  other  didn't." 

Mini.\  felt,  her  hiirden  of  guilt  to  be  greater  than  she- 
could  hear.  And  there  was  no  way  in  whieh  she  could 
earn  money  to  buy  the  minister's  daughter  a  new  feather 
until  berries  were  ripe  and  the  weeds  grew  in  old  Mrs. 
Jackman's  garden.  Minty  racked  her  brains  to  think  of 
something  she  could  give  the  minister's  daughter  to  ease 
her  troubled  conscience.  There  was  her  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  made  of  shells,  her  most  precious  treasure; 
she  would  gladly  have  parted  with  even  that,  but  it  stood 
upon  the  table  in  the  parlor,  and  Aunt  Kittredge  would 
discover  so  soon  that  it  was  gone.  And  Aunt  Kittredge 
was  quite  capable  of  asking  the  minister's  daughter  to  re- 
turn it.  Minty  felt,  despairingly,  that  this  atonement  was 
impossible. 

But  suddenly  a  bright  idea  struck  her.  The  feather 
on  her  summer  Sunday  hat!  It  was  blue — it  had  been 
white  originally,  but  Aunt  Kittredge  had  thriftily  had  it 
dyed  when  it  became  soiled.  Blue  would  be  very  becom- 
ing to  the  minister's  daughter,  and  perhaps  she  would 
like  it  as  well  as  her  gull's  wing.  There  was  another  sly 
visit  to  the  chilly  spare  chamber.  Mint}'  took  the  sum- 
mer Sunday  hat  from  its  bandbox  in  the  closet,  and  care- 
fully abstracted  the  blue  feather.  It  was  slightly  faded, 
and  there  were  some  traces  of  the  wetting  it  had  received 
in  a  thunder-storm  in  spite  of  the  handkerchief  which 
Aunt  Kittredge  carefully  pinned  over  it  ;  but  Minty 
thought  it  still  a  very  beautiful  feather.  She  put  it  into 
a  little  pasteboard  box,  wrote  the  minister's  daughter's 
name  on  it,  placed  it  on  her  door-step  at  dusk,  rang  the 
bell,  and  ran  away. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  before  she  could  find  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  feather,  for  Aunt  Kittredge  didn't 
allow  her  to  go  out  after  dark;  and  in  all  that  time  they 
had  not  been  able  to  negotiate  with  Lot  Rankin,  for  Lot 
had  the  mumps  on  both  sides  at  once,  and  could  not  be 
seen.  But  the  very  next  day  after  the  minister's  daughter 
received  her  feather — as  if  things  were  all  coming  right, 
thought  Minty,  hopefully — Uncle  Kittredge  sent  her  down 
to  Lot  Rankin's  to  find  out  when  he  would  be  strong 
enough  to  help  Cyrus  in  the  logging  camp;  and  Jason 
gave  her  many  charges  concerning  jjfce  contract  she  was 
to  make  with  Lot.  But  as  she  was  going  out  of  the  house, 
there  stood  the  minister's  daughter  in  the  doorway,  talk- 
ing with  Aunt  Kittredge. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  known  where  it  came  from  if  Miss 
Plvmpton,  the  milliner,  hadn't  happened  to  come  in."  the 
young  girl  was  saying.  "She  said  at  once,  '  It's  Minty 
Kittredge's  feather.  I  had  it  dyed  for  her  last  summer, 
and  there's  the  little  tag  from  the  dye-house  on  it  now.'  I 
can't  think  why  she  sent  it  tome." 

Aunt  Kittredge  turned  to  the  shrinking  figure  behind 
her,  holding  the  blue  feather  accusingly  in  her  hand. 

"  Araminta  Kittredge.  what  does  this  mean?"  she  de- 
manded, stern  Iv. 


"I — I — she  felt  so  bad  about  her  gull's  wing,  and — 
and —  A  rising  sob  fairly  choked  Minty. 

"  1'lease  don't  scold  her.  I'm  sure  she  can  explain," 
pleaded  the  minister's  daughter. 

-'  It's  my  duty  to  lind  out  just  what  tins  means."  said 
Aunt  Kittredge.  severely.  "I  never  heard  of  a  child 
doiif  such  a  high  handed  thing!  You  can  do  your  errand 
now,  because  your  uncle  wants  you  to,  but  when  you 
come  back  I  shall  ha\e  a  settlement  with  you." 

Poor  Minty!  She  ran  fast,  never  looking  back,  al- 
thoimh  the  minister's  daughter  called  to  her  in  kindliest 
tones. 

There  was  no  hope  of  keeping  a  secret  from  Aunt  Kit- 
tredge when  once  she  had  discovered  that  there  was  one. 
The  only  chance  of  saving  Priscilla's  life  lay  in  persuad- 
ing Lot  Rankin  to  care  for  and  conceal  her. 

But,  alas!  she  found  that  Lot  was  not  to  be  persuaded. 
He  was  going  into  the  woods  to  work,  and  his  mother 
was  "set  against  turkeys."  Moreover,  she  was  "so  lone- 
some most  of  the  time  that  when  folks  did  come  along, 
she  told  'em  all  she  knew." 

Jason,  who  had  been  very  anxious,  met  her  at  the  cor- 
ner. Perhaps  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Jasou 
was  somewhat  cross  and  unreasonable.  He  said  only  a 
girl  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  send  that  feather  to  the  min- 
ister's daughter.  Girls  were  all  silly,  even  those  who  had 
high  foreheads,  and  he  would  never  trust  one  again.  He 
hoped  she  was  going  to  have  sense  enough  not  to  tell,  no> 
matter  what  Aunt  Kittredge  did. 

Poor  Minty  felt  herself  to  be  quite  unequal  to  resisting 
Aunt  Kittredge,  but  she  swallowed  a  lump  in  her  throat, 
and  said,  firmly,  that  she  would  try  to  have  sense  enough. 

As  they  passed  the  blacksmith's  shop,  Liphlet,  Uncle 
Piper's  man,  called  out  to  them:  "  Mebbe  I  sha'n't  have 
time  to  go  up  to  your  house.  The  blacksmith  is  sick,  so 
1  had  to  come  over  here  to  get  the  mare  shod,  and  I  wish 
you'd  tell  your  aunt  that  Sabriny  says  'twa'ii't  no  tur- 
key's wing  that  she  sent  her;  'twas  some  kind  of  a  sea- 
bird's  wing,  and  it  come  off  of  somebody's  bunuit,  and 
she's  a-goin'  to  fetch  it  back!" 

Minty  and  Jason  answered  not  a  word,  but  as  they 
went  011  they  looked  at  each  other  despairingly. 

"  We  should  have  been  found  out  any  way,"  said  Minty. 

Her  pitifully  white  face  seemed  to  touch  Jason,  and 
arouse  a  spark  of  manly  courage  in  his  bosom. 

"I'll  stand  by  you,  Mint,  feather  and  all.  You  can't 
help  being  a  girl,"  he  said,  magnanimously.  "And  I  won't 
run  away  to  be  a  cowboy  like  Hiram  Trickey." 

Minty  gave  him  a  little  grateful  glance,  but  she  could 
not  speak.  It  did  not  seem  so  dreadful  now  about  Hiram 
Trickey.  She  wished  that  a  girl  could  run  away  to  be  a 
cowboy. 

As  they  slowly  and  dejectedly  drew  near  the  house 
they  saw  a  horse  and  a  farm  wagon  at  the  door,  and 
through  the  window  they  discovered  that  Uncle  and 
Aunt  Kittredge,  Clorinda,  and  Cyrus  were  all  in  the 
kitchen.  There  was  a  visitor.  Here  was  at  least  a  slight 
reprieve.  They  went  around  through  the  wood-shed;  it 
seemed  advisable  to  approach  Aunt  Kittredge  with  cau- 
tion, even  in  the  presence  of  a  visitor. 

"Well,  I  must  say  I'm  consid'able  disappointed,"  the 
visitor  was  saying,  as  they  softly  opened  the  door.  He 
was  a  bluff,  burly  man,  who  sat  with  his  tall  whip  be- 
tween his  knees.  "  I  ought  to  'a'  stopped  when  I  see  her 
out  there  top  of  the  stone  wall  the  last  time  I  come  by — 
the  handsomest  turkey  cretur  I  ever  did  see,  and  I've 
been  in  the  poultry  business  this  twenty  years.  I  knew 
in  a  minute  she  belonged  to  that  breed  that  old  Mis'  Jos- 
kins had;  she  fetched  'em  from  York  Sta.te.  She  moved 
away  before  I  knew  it,  and  carried  'em  all  with  her.'' 

' '  I  bought  some  eggs  of  her,  and  'most  all  of  em  hatch- 
ed, but  that  white  turkey  was  the  only  one  that  lived." 
said  Aunt  Kittredge.  "I  declare  if  I'd  known  she  was 
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anything more'n  common, 
and  worthy  of  haviii'  her 
picture  in  a  book — 

"You'd  ought  to  have 
known  it,  Maria!"  said 
Uncle  Kittredg-e,  testily 
"  I  wa'n't  for  bavin"  her 
killed,  and  you'd  ought  ti> 
have  heard  to  me!" 

"  I  was  cale'Iatin'  to  hev 
her     picter    right    in    tlir 
front  of  my    new   poultry 
book,"  continued  the  vis- 
itor, whom     the    children 
now  recognized  as  the  dis- 
tinguished    poultry-dealer 
of  North  Edom  for  whom 
Cyrus   had    once  worked. 
"And  I  was  goin'  to  have 
printed     under    it,    '  From 
the    farm    of    Aimer    Kit- 
tredge, Esq..  Corimia.'    I'" 
kind  of  a  boom  for  you  'n 
Corinna.  too— see;     And 
if  you  didn't  want  to  scli 
her  right  out,  I  was  calc'- 
latin'  to  make  you  a  hand 
some  offer  for  all  the  eggs 
she  laid." 

"There!  Now  you  see 
what  you've  done,  Ma- 
ria! I  declare  I  wouldn't 
gredge  givin'  a  twenty- 
dollar  bill  to  fetch  that 
white  turkey  back!"  ex- 
claimed Uncle  Kittredge. 

"Oh,  oh!  Uncle  Kit- 
tredge!" Minty  broke 
away  from  Jason,  who 
would  have  held  her  back, 
not  feeling  sure  that  it 
was  quite  time  to  speak. 
and  rushed  into  the  room. 

"  You  needn't  give  twenty  dollars!  Prise-ilia  is  down  in 
the  little  shanty  in  the  logging  wood!  We  saved  her— 
Jason  and  I — and  we  bought  a  turkey  of  Jonas  Hicks  in- 
stead. I  paid  with  my  own  money.  Aunt  Kittredge! 
And  then  I— I  took  the  gull's  wing  off  the  minister's 
daughter's  hat  to  send  to  Sabriny,  and  -and  so  that's 
why  I  sent  her  the  blue  feather,  and— and  Sabriny's  go- 
ing to  send  the  gull's  wing  back — 

"Jason,  you  go  and  fetch  that  turkey  home!"  said 
Uncle  Kittredge.  "And,  Maria,  don't  you  blame  them 
children  one  mite!" 

"I  never  heard  of  such  high-handed  doin's!"  gasped 
Aunt  Kittredge. 

"I  expect  I  shall  have  to  send  you  children  each  a 
copy  of  my  book  with  the  picter  of  that  turkey  in  it," 
said  the  poultry-dealer.  "  And  maybe  the  boy  and  I  can 
make  kind  of  a  contract  about  eggs  and  chickens." 

The  minister's  daughter  wore  her  gull's  wing  to  church 
the  next  Sunday,  and  she  privately  con  tided  to  Minty 
that  she  "didn't  blame  her  one  bit."  Aunt  Kittn-d-j.- 
looked  at. Minty  somewhat  severely  for  several  days;  but 
only  as  she  looked  at  her  when  she  turned  around  in 
church  or  fidgeted  in  the  long  prayer.  And  after  the 
poultry  book  came  out  with  Priscilla's  photograph  as  a 
frontispiece,  and  people  began  to  make  pilgrimage  to 
the  Red  Hill  farm  to  see  the  poultry,  she  was  heard  to 
say  several  times  that  "  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  a 
smart  boy  like  Jason  could  make  turkey-raising  pay. 
and  that  "as  for  Minty,  she  always  knew  that  high 
forehead  of  hers  wasn't  for  nothing." 


JOIINNV    WAS    SH/.Kll    WITH    A    SHIVER    THAT    RAN    ALL    OVEH     HIS    BODY. 


THE   CARELESS  BOY   WHO   LOST   HIS  HEAD. 

BY    JULIAN    RALPH. 

IF  there  ever  was  a  more  careless  boy  than  Johnny 
Fletcher.  I  dread  to  hear  of  him,  and  I  shudder  to 
think  of  what  must  have  been  his  fate.  Johnny  was  so 
careless  that  he  seldom  put  anything  back  in  the  pi  'ice 
where  he  found  it.  His  father's  house  was  kept  in  con- 
fusion. The  shoe-blacking  would  be  found  on  the  break- 
fasi  table  among  the  plates  of  food,  and  the  garden  rake, 
when  any  one  searched  for  it,  was  apt  to  be  discovered 
under  the  lounge  in  the  parlor. 

This  very  careless  boy's  father  once  told  me  that  the 
great,  heavy  piano  in  the  parlor  was  the  only  thing  that 
Johnny  always  left  where  he  found  it. 

"Surely,"  I  said,  "the  doors  of  your  house  remain  in 
their  places." 

"  Alas!  no,"  said  the  poor  father;  "  not  even  the  doors 
escape,  for  if  Johnny  finds  one  shut  he  leaves  it  open. 
and  if  he  rinds  one,  open  he  leaves  it  shut." 

One  day  the  wretched  father  spoke  very  seriously  to 
liis  son.  "  You  may  thank  Heaven,"  said  he.  "  that  your 
limlis  ami  hones  are  all  fastened  to  your  body,  for  if  they 
were  not  you  would  lose  your  legs  or  your  arms,  and 
never  be  able  to  find  them." 

Johnny  was  a  very  bad  boy.  as  well  as  the  most  care- 
less one  in  the  world,  and  so  he  said  the  worst  words  that 
can  lie  imagined.  He  said,  "I  don't,  care.'' 

When  he  spoke  those  wicked  words,  that  have  caused 
so  many  men  to  be  hung,  a  verv  strange  and  terrible 
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thing1  li:i]i|><  'lied,  lie  was  sei/.ed  \villi  a  shiver  lli.-il  run 
nil  <>vi:r  his  body,  and  a  strange  lot  »l'  noises  were  heard 
under  liis  riot  lies.  "Click  !"  went  something;  "clack!" 
ueiit  soinel  Imiir  else.  "  Iver  nek  !"  sounded  from  Ills 
knees,  while  liis  slioulders  and  .'inkles  and  elbows  all 
•  out  short  sharp  sounds  like  those.  The  unfortu- 
nate boy  fell  upon  l.hc  lloor.  and  his  father  sei/.ed  him  in 
Ins  arms  and  carried  him  lo  his  bedroom  -  -t  hat  disorder- 
I  v  room,  where  a  ca  p  and  pair  of  t  rouse  rs  were  lying  on 
the  lloor,  where  one  .shoe  was  on  the  bed  and  one  was  on 
the  wash  stand,  while  a,  neck  I  ie  hung  on  a  picture,  and  a 
lorn  hook  and  a  penknife  lay  in  a  corner.  Johnny's 
mother  undressed  him  to  put  him  to  bed,  antl-oh.  hor- 
ror! it  was  seen  that  he  had  become  like  a  doll!  His 
arms  were  stuck  into  his  shoulders,  and  held  there  with 
\\ooden  pins.  His  legs  were  dovetailed  at  holh  ends  to 
lit  into  his  body  and  into  his  feet,  and  in  the  middle  to 
form  his  knees,  and  wooden  peg's  held  all  together.  His 
head  was  joined  to  his  neck  in  the  same  way,  ami  pinned 
there.  His  hands,  his  lingers,  his  toes,' everything,  was 
irrooved  and  pinned  in  this  doll-like  fashion. 

Never  was  a  boy  more  frightened.  He  was  sorry  he 
had  said  "Don't  care."  It  needed  no  lecture  to  make 
him  promise  that  lie  would  never  touch  the  wooden  pins 
in  his  body,  and  run  the  risk  of  mislaying  any  part  of 
himself. 

Still,  we  must  all  admit  that  it  was  a  strange  thing  for 
a  boy  to  feel  himself  all  pinned  together  like  a  dress- 
maker's pattern,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  one  morning, 
when  he  woke  he  fore  the  household'was  up,  little  Johnny 
began  to  try  whether  the  pins  would  pull  out.  They  did 
pull  out,  and  the  first  thing  he  knew  he  had  taken  him- 
self apart  and  scattered  himself  all  over  the  bed.  He 
knew  where  each  part  belonged,  so  he  did  not  think  it 
was  any  harm  to  mix  himself  all  up  and  then  piece  him- 
self together  again,  so  long  as  he  did  it  on  the  bed,  where 
nothing  could  go  astray. 

One  day  Johnny  Fletcher  wandered  into  the  woods 
ami  got  lost.  He  had  been  losm<j  things  all  his  life,  hut 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  lost  himself.  Round  and 
round  he  wandered  until  dark.  By  that  time  lie  was  so 
frightened  and  so  tired  he  thought  he  would  die.  A  farm- 
er came  along  and  said:  "Oh,  I  know  where  you  live. 


THE    FARMER    nROlT.HT    .IIIHNNv's    FEET    THE    NEXT    HAY. 


Von  live  in  the  village  of  Mull,  and  as  lam  going  there, 
I  will  take  you  home." 

.loh  n  M  y  got.  into  the  w  agon,  and  then  Ins  feet  pained  so 
much  thai  he  unpinned  them.  After  they  were  loose 
in  the  holioui  of  tin'  w:rjon  lie  did  not.  feel  the  pain,  and 
he  fell  asleep.  Mis  father  lifted  him  out  of  the  wagon, 
never  noticing  that  his  feet 
were  oil',  and  carried  him  to 
bed.  while  the  farmer  drove 
away  with  the  feet.  Fortu- 
nately lor  unfortunately,  I 
cannot,  say  which)  he  was 
an  honest  farmer,  and  he 
brought  Johnny's  feet  back 
the  very  next  day. 

Whether  this  was  fortu- 
nate or  not.  Johnny  became 
just  as  careless  as  ever  again, 
and  said  to  himself,  "If  I 
ever  lose  any  part  of  myself 
somebody  will  surely  bring 
it  back." 

After  that,  he  was  forever 
taking  himself  to  pieces,  or 
unpinning  fragments  of  him- 
self.  If  one  of  his  arms  grew 

TIED    A     TAG    TO    EVKKV    I'llMTION    OF 

tired   be     would     take   it   off     ,,IM  TI1AT  WODLD  ,,,„,,  APART 
and    go     away    and     forget 

it.  If  he  skinned  a  knuckle  he  would  unpin  that  finger 
and  lay  it  on  the  bench  or  chair  on  which  lie  was  sit- 
ting, and  often  he  would  go  away  without  it.  Everybody 
fonnd  pieces  of  him  everywhere,  and  he  was  on  the 
minds  of  all  the  people,  so  that  not  even  the  sweethearts 
of  the  town  ever  thought  of  taking  a  walk  but  they 
would  say,  "Let  us  keep  an  eye  out  for  pieces  of  Johnny 
Fletcher." 

When  Johnny  grew  older  liis  father  got  wire  and 
shipping-tags,  and  tied  a  tag  to  every  portion  of  his  son 
that  would  come  apart.  On  each  tag  were  these  words: 

IK    FOrXI)    PLEASE    KKTI'IIN 

T.I    JOHN     FLETCHER,  JUN., 

13  BEETLE  STREET,  ilri.i,. 

Johnny  was  now  (mite  big  —  I  should  say  he  was 
fourteen— and  went  about  a  great  deal.  Parts  of  him 
came  home  under  people's  arms,  in  express  wagons,  on 
freight-cars,  in  the  hands  of  messenger-boys,  in  wheel- 
barrows, and  every  way.  Sometimes  a  leg  would  lie 
against  a  tar-barrel  on  the  cars,  and  would  get  all  sticky. 
Other  parts  got  nicked  and  peeled  and  gouged  and 
scratched,  so  that  Johnny  never  dared  to  go  in  swim- 
ming with  the  other  boys,  for  fear  they  would  see  how 
damaged  and  soiled  he  was.  He  looked  very  much  the 
worse  for  wear.  He  had  lost  fingers  and  toes  now  and 
then,  and  one  naughty  boy  called  him  "Remnants,"  a 
\\onl  he  had  seen  in  a.  store  on  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 

One  night  Johnny's  head  ached  terribly.  He  went  to 
bed.  but  it  ached  so  that  he  could  not  sleep.  He  never 
had  unpinned  his  head  before,  but  now  he  pulled  out  the 
pin  in  his  neck  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  hand 
lie  lifted  his  head  by  the  hair  and  popped  it  under  the 
bed.  That  night  the  house  caught  tire.  Flames  and 
smoke  filled  every  room.  The  family  escaped  only  with 
their  lives.  Johnny's  father  rushed  into  the  boy's  bed- 

i in.  wondering  how  be  could  sleep  in  all  that  smoke. 

Of  course  Johnny  could  not  know  the  danger  while  his 
head  was  under  the  bed.  and  Johnny's  father  did  not 
haiipen  to  hear  Johnny's  head  gagging  and  sputtering 
and  coughing  where  it  lay  in  the  smoke.  The  father 
sei/.ed  the  hoy,  rushed  down  stairs  with  him  and  out  into 
the  street,  where,  in  his  excitement,  he  set  him  down 
carefully  and  gently  in  a  big  mud-puddle. 
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That  was  the  last  the  family  ever  saw  of  this  unfortu- 
nate hoy.  A  little  girl  said  that  after  the  father  put 
Johnny  down  in  the  puddle,  she  saw  the  boy  leap  up 
and  run  straight  back  into  the  blazing  house,  out  of  which 
he  never  afterwards  came.  "He  had  missed  something 
and  gone  back  to  get  it,"  said  his  father;  but  -we  know 
that  he  had  lost  kin  //<•</</.  and  that  nothing  else  could 
have  made  him  venture  hack  into  that  furnace  of  fire. 


o\ 


RANCH 


THK    WRONG    KITTEN. 

A  TRAVELLER  going  through  some  Western  woods  was 
J\.  struck  with  their  utter  loneliness  MS  his  horse  turned  into 
them  from  the  beaten  road;  and  but  for  the  approach  of  night, 
and  the  shortening  of  an  already  long  ride  by  taking  this  rather 
gloomy  route,  he  would  gladly  have  gone,  back  to  the  highway. 
He  kept  on,  however,  comforting  himself  with  the  expected 
good  cheer  and  companionship  awaiting  him  at  the  house, 
where  he  was  to  spend  the  night;  but  he  could  not  help  wish- 
ing that  the  gloomy  silence  might  be  broken  by  a  sound  of  al- 
most any  kind. 

And  presently  lie  had  his  wish,  although  it  was  not  ntiered 
aloud.  There  were  strange  cries  near  him,  as  of  some  small 

animal  in  great  distress;  and  as  a  boy,  Mr.  B had  always 

been  noted  for  his  kindness  to  forlorn  kittens  and  puppies.  He 
looked  carefully  around,  and  soon  discovered  near  the  pathway 
a  half-grown,  miserable-looking  kitten  that  seemed  to  have 
been  starved  and  ill  used.  He  could  not  stand  this  sight  any 
better  than  lie  could  when  a  boy;  and  dismounting  from  his 
horse,  which  seemed  quite  unwilling  to  stop,  lie  nicked  up 
the  deserted  little  creature  and  squeezed  it  into  his  overcoat 
pocket. 

Any  reasonable  kitten  would  have  been  pleased  with  the 
change,  and  the  humane  traveller  intended  to  leave  it  at  the 
house  where  he  was  going,  which  was  only  a  few  miles  farther 
on.  But  his  captive  was  getting  frantic;  it  made  a  horrible 
noise,  unlike  any  kitten  he  had  ever  heard  before  ;  and  although 

Mr.  B did  not  trouble  himself  about  this,  he  presently  heard 

a  scream  from  behind  which  sounded  alarming.  The  loneliness 
of  the  woods  had  entirely  vanished;  and  on  turning  around  to 
inquire  into  this  last  noise,  the  astonished  traveller  saw  a  large 
panther  rushing  after  him  at  a  terrible  speed.  The  angry  animal 
was  evidently  the  owner  of  the  troublesome  kitten,  and  she  was 
bent  on  rescuing  her  child. 

Mr.  B 's  first  thought  was  to  end  his  unpleasant  predica- 
ment by  throwing  the  squalling  baby  to  its  mother;  but  the 
kitten  would  neither  stay  nor  go,  and  it  clung  so  tightly  \\ith 
teeth  and  claws  to  the  lining  of  the  pocket  in  which  it  had  been 
deposited  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  out.  All  the  time  its 
shrieks  came  thicker  and  faster  as  though  it  were  being  killed, 
while  the  eyes  of  the  panther  glared  \\iih  savage  wrath  as  it 
drew  nearer  and  nearer. 

In  this  dangerous  situation  the  perplexed  traveller  tried  to 
get  his  outer  coat  oil',  but  he  soon  found  that  this  would  delay 
him,  and  every  tug  he  made  caused  a  fresh  squall  from  the 
wretched  kitten.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  fly  for  his  life.  The  panther  was  gain- 
ing on  him,  and  his  well-tried  horse  showed  signs  of  flagging, 
when  just  as  he  was  about  to  despair,  th'e  edge  of  the  woods  was 
reached,  and  the  house  that  marked  the  end  of  his  journey  ap- 
peared in  sight. 

Never  was  any  man  more  glad  of  a  shelter;  but  the  approach 
of  this  strange  party  was  snch  a  noisy  one  that  three  or  four 
large  dogs  rushed  out  barking  at  the  disturbance,  and  the. 
panther  mother,  feeling  that  the  case  was  hopeless,  unwillingly 
Turned  back  into  the  woods.  One  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  for 
tin'  poor  thing  who  was  struggling  for  her  own  child  ;  while  Mr. 

B was  equally  innocent  in  protecting  a  deserted  kitten  ihat 

was  calling  its  mother  when  he  picked  it  up.  Finding  it  left 
ou  his  hands  after  all,  he  took  it  home  and  brought  it  up  to  be 
quite  a  civilized  member  of  the  family.  It  became  a  great  pet, 
and  visitors  found  it  very  entertaining  when  they  could  get 
over  their  first  fear  of  so  formidable-looking  a  cat.  There  really 
seemed  to  be  no  harm  in  the  creature  on  a  closer  acquaintance; 

and  Mr.  B declared  that  he  was  fonder  of  it  than  1 MI 

expected  to  be  when  it  was  clawing  the  lining  out  of  his  over- 
coat pocket  and  squalling  like  a  whole  bagful  of  kittens  rolled 
into  one. 


UY  KKLIX  L.  OSWALD. 

VVKRMONT  school-teacher  of  my  acquaintance  knows 
a  l>o\   Y,  hi>  crossed  the  Hudson  River  in  a  canoe,  and 
walked   forty  miles  to  see  the  wild  animals   in   the  Now 
York  Central  Park. 

F  have  often  wished  that  little  fellow  could  have  found 
a  job  in  Yenev.uela.  on  Captain's  Gruyo's  ranch,  where 
I  once  spent  a  memorable  afternoon.  The  Captain  had 
sent  me  a  note  asking  me  to  come  and  take  a  look  at  one 
of  his  neighbors  who  had  been  kicked  by  a  vicious  horse, 
so  I  hired  a  team  at  the  railway  station,  and  found  a 
guide  who  pretended  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
road  to  the  Captain's  ranch. 

The  distance  from  the  station  was  about  nine  English 
miles,  and  we  did  lind  our  way  as  far  as  the  rail  fence  of 
t  lie  <  'aptain's  pasture,  but  there  my  guide  appeared  to  get 
puzzled. 

"This  cannot  he  the  main  road,"  said  he,  after  looking 
up  and  down  the  fence  for  several  minutes. 

"Didn't  you  find  a  gap  in  that  fence  on  the  other  side 
of  those  canclio-treesf"  asked  the  driver. 

"Yes,  I  saw  it,"  said  the  guide,  "but  there  is  one  of 
the  Captain's  harpy  eagles  sitting-  on  a  stump,  and  he 
looks  so  vicious  I  am  afraid  lie  will  fly  at  us  if  we  try 
to  pass.  I  can't  see  anything  like  a  gate.  Let's  take 
down  some  of  these  rails  and  drive  in,  anyhow." 

We  tried  that  plan,  and  had  just  replaced  the  rails 
when  a  puma  leaped  down  from  a  wayside  tree,  and 
lauded  in  the  brambles  with  a  crash  that  made  our  horses 
rear  and  snort  with  horror. 

"Never  mind,  never  mind,  sir,"  laughed  the  guide. 
"That's  only  old  Pinto,  one  of  the  Captain's  pets.  He's 
a  nuisance  for  playing  such  tricks,  but  there  is  no  harm 
in  him." 

"  Do  you  think  this  is  the  right  road?"  asked  the  driver. 

"Yes;  just  keep  ahead,"  said  the  guide.  "We  can't 
miss  the  —  Hold  on!"  he  suddenly  interrupted  himself. 
"Keep  a  little  more  to  the  right,  will  you.  I  thought  I 
heard  something  snort  in  that  bush,  and  I'm  afraid  it's 
that  big  ant-bear.  It  would  scare  the  horses  crazy  if  he 
should  suddenly  rear  up  on  his  hind  legs.  But  this  is 
the  right  road,"  he  added.  "I  .....  k  over  yonder.  You 
can  see  the  roof  of  the  house.  And  here  comes  Chico, 
the  Captain's  pet  monkey.  He  doesn't  go  out  alone,  I 
know.  I  expect  we'll  see  some  of  the  folks  directly." 

Master  Chico,  too,  proceeded  to  make  himself  at  home. 
Grabbing  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  he  swung  himself  up, 
but  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  puma  he  gave  a  squeak,  and 
hastily  retreated  behind  my  mantle,  where  he  hid  his 
head,  every  now  and  then  crawling  out  to  take  a  peep  at 
the  big  cat. 

I  had  forgotten  all  about  him,  when  the  driver  sud- 
denly stopped  his  team.  "Look  at  that  monkey,"  said 
he.  "  There  lie  goes.  He's  pulled  that  big  silk  handker- 
chief out  of  your  overcoat  pocket,  and  is  making  away 
with  it.  He  will  tear  it  all  to  shreds." 

"No,  he  won't,"  said  the  guide,  leaping  down  in  the 
grass.  "  I'll  warrant  you  I  catch  him  before  he  gets  over 
that  fence,"  meaning  the  fence  of  a  separate  pasture, 
where  the  Captain's  cattle  were  grazing  ill  the  shade. 

The  monkey,  indeed,  at  first  seemed  to  be  jogging  along 
at  his  leisure,  but.  seeing  the  pursuer,  he  gathered  himself 
up,  and  contrived  to  cross  the  fence  some  t\\cnt\  yards 
ahead.  Somehow  or  other  he  did  not  like  the  looks  of 
those  cattle,  and  turning  aside  into  a  brier  patch,  soon  got 
his  plunder  entangled,  and  at  once  took  to  his  heels  at  a 
double-quick,  while  the  guide  picked  up  the  handkerchief, 
and  waved  it  over  his  head  in  triumph.  Hut  the  next 
minute  we  saw  him  lower  his  signal  Hag.  and  start  for  the 
fence  at  full  speed,  closely  followed  !.\  a  black  bull. 

"That's  old  Sylvester,"  laughed    the  driver.       "That 
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young  fellow  will  catch  it.  if  lie  doesn't,  hurry  up.  See 
that.  They've  both  got  over  the  fence.  Here  they  come. 
Now  watch  me  stop  that  brute  if  he  conies  this  way." 

"  We  hail  heller  gel  our  team  out.  of  the  way,"  [  sug- 
gested; but  the  driver  hail  already  snatched  an  axe  from 
the  tail-box  of  his  wagon,  and  planted  himself  squarely 
in  t  he  pal  h  of  the  raging  hull. 

"Turn  aside.  I'll  stop  him  for  you.  Tom,"  shouted  the 
driver;  and  the  guide  had  almost  reached  our  team,  when 
he  suddenly 'saved  himself  by  a  sideward  leap,  and  ran 
up  the  slope,  whooping  and  yelling,  to  assist  the  stratagem 
of  his  friend. 

The  bull  turned,  and  swinging  himself  uroniid,  was 
about  to  resume  the  chase  in  the  new  direction,  when 
the  driver's  axe  hit  one  of  his  horns  with  stunning  force. 
Down  he  came,  head  foremost,  and  when  he  regained  his 
feet  lie  seemed  to  be  completely  stupefied,  and  kept  turn- 
ing slowly  in  a  circle,  hanging  his  head,  and  squinting 
upward  as  if  he  was  not  quite  sure  if  the  top  of  his  skull 
was  still  in  the  right  place. 

"He  won't  bother  us  any  more,"  laughed  the  guide. 
"  Here's  your  handkerchief,  sir;  that  wretched  ape  did 
rip  it.  a  little,  but  I  snatched  it  in  time,  after  all.  Hello, 
here  comes  the  Captain.'' 

"  You  had  quite  an  adventure,  Doctor,  I  see,"  said  Cap- 
tain Gruyo,  as  he  shook  hands  with  me.  "You  some- 
how missed  the  right  road,  but  that  wouldn't  have  made 
much  difference  if  your  boy  had  not  waved  that  red 
handkerchief.  The  moment  I  saw  it  I  knew  old  Sylves- 
ter was  going  to  rush  him.  Well,  let's  go  to  the.  house, 
and,  by- the- way,  you've  just  come  in  time  to  see  that  Span- 
ish greyhound  I  told  you  about.  The  owner  brought 
him  along-  this  morning,  and  told  me  you  can  have  him 
for  a  dollar  and  a  half.  See  him  romp  about  on  that 
lawn  over  yonder." 

The  dog  in  question  was  not  much  bigger  than  a  ter- 
rier, but  had  the  shape  and  graceful  movements  of  a  true 
greyhound.  As  he  approached  the  house,  he  darted  about 
the  lawn,  and  in  and  out  of  the  shrub  plots,  but  upon 
entering  a  copse  of  flowering  mesquit  bushes  he  shot 
out  a  little  faster  than  usual.  A  big  long-legged  bird  had 
picked  himself  out  of  the  tall  grass  of  the  copse,  and  at 
once  took  after  the  dog,  kicking  like  a  mule  when- 
ever he  came  in  reach  of  the  fugitive. 

"  Here,  pup !  here,  pup !"  shouted  the  Captain.  "Bad 
luck,  that's  the  avestruz"  (Rhea,  or  South  American 
ostrich).  "That  foolish  dog  will  get  his  head  kicked 
off  if  he  doesn't  take  care." 

The  dog  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  show  fight,  but 
after  the  ostrich  had  kicked  him  once  or  twice  all  over 
the  lawn  like  a  football,  he  concluded  to  take  safety  in 
flight,  but  limped  too  much  to  have  much  chance  of  es- 
cape, so  we  all  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  by  shouting  and 
swinging  sticks  at  last  succeeded  in  routing  the  vindic- 
tive bird. 

"Look  here,  Captain,  don't  you  think  you  have  got 
one  or  two  pets  too  many?"  said  the  driver. 

"Yes,  I'm  afraid  you  are  right,"  laughed  the  Captain; 
"but  I  declare  I  didn't  know  that  old  ostrich  had  got 
out  of  his  pen.  We  generally  keep  him  in  the  corral  lie- 
hind  the  stable." 

"  The  ostrich?  Oh,  that's  not  what  I  mean,"  said  the 
driver.  "I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  your  tapir.  He 
came  trotting  down  the  road  when  I  had  hitched  my 
team,  while  you  were  gone,  and  came  near  scaring  my 
horses  out  of  their  wits.  One  of  them  broke  the  halter, 
and  they  both  started  down  the  road,  and  nearly  got  to 
the  fence  before  I  could  head  them  off'.  Your  tapir  kept 
chasing  them  and  grunting  like  a  big  porker." 

"Where  is  he  now?"  cried  the  Captain,  excitedly,  and 
snafehiiiLr  up  a  stick  ran  in  the  direction  of  our  team. 

While  be  was  gone  a  boy  look  the  opportunity  to  Step 
up  and  ask  nit;  if  I  could  lind  time  to  take  a  look  at  the 


<  'aptain's  sick  neighbor.  "  Please  don't  open  that  cage, 
sir,"  said  i  he  bo\  .  when  I  put  my  hand  on  the  lid  ol  a 
big  box  that  I  had  mistaken  for  a  spring-house:  "the 
Captain  keeps  his  snakes  in  there,  and  they  are  apt  to 
crawl  out  and  twist  around  your  legs." 

I  found  the  sick  man  in  bed.  with  his  knee  badly 
swollen,  in  consequence  of  his  encounter  with  a  wild 
pony,  which  the  Captain  had  captured  on  the  pain  pa  and 
dragged  home  as  a  curiosity. 

An  hour  after,  I  met  the  proprietor  of  the  greyhound. 
"I'm  afraid  that  ostrich  hurl  your  dog,"  I  remarked,  as 
the  poor  puppy  came  limping  up  the  road. 

"  <  >h,  he's  all  right,  no  bones  broken,"  said  the  farmer; 
"but  this  morning  he  came  mighty  near  getting  into  a 
worse  scrape.  I  saw  him  nose  about  the  stable  where  the 
Captain  keeps  his  wild-cats,  and  he  would  have  squeezed 
himself  in,  sure  enough,  if  I  had  not  grabbed  him  in  the 
nick  of  time." 

We  had  no  difficulty  in  concluding  the  bargain,  and 
seeing  that  the  sun  was  getting  rather  low,  I  put  the  dog 
into  the  hack  and  bade  the  Captain  farewell.  ( )nr  guide 
was  going  to  take  the  same  road  hack,  as  it  was  really  a 
short-cut  to  the  public  highway. 

"  Keep  an  eye  open  for  that  bull,  Tom,"  said  the  driver. 
"I'm  afraid  he  is  ready  for  mischief  again  by  this  time." 

"Oh,  he's  all  right,"  said  the  guide.  "You  knocked 
him  too  cross-eyed  to  walk  straight  for  a  week  to  come." 

But  the  driver  was  right  after  all.  We  had  already- 
left  the  plantation  and  entered  the  sandy  road  through 
the  woods,  when  a  crashing  in  the  bushes  made  us  look 
hack.  There  came  our  friend  the  bull,  more  vicious- 
looking  than  ever,  but  otherwise  evidently  not  much  the 
worse  for  his  late  adventure. 

"Jump  out,  Tommy,"  cried  the  driver.  "  Here,  take 
this  pole"  (a  "  caraxo  pole,"  or  goad,  used  instead  of  a  whip 
in  Spanish  America),  "  and  hand  me  that  axe.  Let's  play 
the  game  over  again." 

Tommy  leaped  down,  and  after  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  bull,  turned  sharp  to  the  left  into  the  woods, 
while  the  driver  stood  ready,  axe  in  hand.  But  this  time 
old  bull  was  on  his  guard,  and  wheeling  short  about, 
dashed  into  the  bushes  before  the  driver  got  the  least 
chance  to  repeat  his  trick'.  Splash!  and  a  heavy  plunge. 

"Did  you  hear  that?"  cried  the  driver.  "  That  brute 
has  chased  him  in  the  lagoon.  There's  a  big  pond  on  this 
side  of  the  road.  Let's  hurry  up  and  see  what  we  can 
do  about  it." 

Poor  Tommy  was  paddling  about  the  lagoon,  dodging 
like  an  otter  whenever  the  bull  came  too  close.  But  the 
moment  he  tried  to  land,  the  brute  gained  on  him,  and 
obliged  him  to  plunge  in  the  water  again. 

"  Get  your  pole.  Tom,  quick !"  yelled  the  driver.  "  See 
it  float  there?  Give  him  a  good  one  in  the  ribs!  That's 
right  !  Try  that  again  !  Now  again  !  Let's  see  how 
long  he  can  stand  it!  Wait!  I'll  help  you  a  bit  if  I  find 
a  stone.  Hurrah!  Here  he  goes!  No  place  like  home, 
is  there,  old  fellow?" 

The  bull  suddenly  had  struggled  out  of  the  water,  and, 
after  turning  back  to  get  a  look  at,  his  sore  ribs,  started 
for  home  at  a  straight  gallop,  with  his  tail  flying. 

"Too  bad,  gentlemen,  too  bad,"  said  Captain  Gruyo, 
who  had  been  attracted  by  the  uproar  of  the  bull-fight, 
and  helped  us  pull  our  guide  ashore.  "  I  made  sure  that 
old  rascal  had  got  enough  of  his  first  lesson,  but  I'll  stake 
my  ranch  that  he  will  not  bother  you  any  more  this 
evening.  By-the-way,  since  you  did  get  out  in  this  part 
of  the  woods,  wouldn't  you  find  time  to  step  across  to  my 
old  stables  in  that  clearing  yonder?  I  caught  four  young 
wolves  last  fall,  and  penned  them  up,  to  see  if  they  can't 
be  tamed.  It's  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  your  way. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  take  a  look  at  them?" 

But  we  had  seen  pets  enough  for  one  day,  and  resumed 
our  road  to  La  Guayra. 
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game  of  football  has  changed  to  such  a  degree  in 
the  last  four  years  that  many  of  the  positions  are 
scarcely  recognizable.  The  end  rush  is  one  of  these.  If 
an  end  rusher  of  four  years  ago,  who  had  not  followed  the 
game  since  that  time,  should  come  into  the  field  today,  ill- 
would  feel  completely  lost.  Formerly  the  end  rusher  al- 
ways played  opposite  his  opposing  end,  more  as  tackles 
and  guards  do  now.  He  must  break  through  his  opponent, 
and  tackle  the  mar:  with  the  ball.  There  was  no  heavy 
interference  to  avoid  after  he  had  broken  through  mere- 
ly one  man  with  the  ball,  and  most  of  his  skill  came  in 
the  first  breaking  through.  This  occasioned  perhaps  less 
head-work  for  the  end  rusher  and  more  scrapping  than  he 
has  to  do  to-day.  Also,  when  the  ball  went  out  of  touch 
at  the  side  lines,  the  end  rusher  used  to  put,  it,  in  play  b\ 
touching  it  in.  At  present  the  ball  is  generally  carried 
in  ten  or  fifteen  yards  and  put  in  play  from  a  down. 

There  is  one  duty  which  the  end  rusher  of  to  day  and 
of  four  years  ago  has  in  common — a  duty  which  he  must 

continually  bear  in 
mind.  He  must  al- 
ways watch  the  ball 
and  follow  it  as  close- 
Is  as  possible.  Wher- 
ever the  ball  goes  he 
must  beafler  it,  rcad\ 
to  drop  011  it  if  there 
is  a  fumble.  This  is 


GOING    DOWN     F1KL1I    ON 


eessary  attributes  of  a 
good  end  rusher. 

His  general  play 
is  divided  into  two 
distinct  parts,  offen- 
sive and  defensive; 
offensive  when  his 
own  side  has  the  ball, 
and  defensive  when 
his  opponents  have 
it.  In  the  offensive 
there  are  two  styles  of 
play  commonly  u.-ed 

by  the  end  rusher.  He  either  stands  in  the  line  next  his 
tackle,  or  takes  his  position  back  on  aline  with  the  half 
backs.  When  standing  in  the  line  he  seldom  is  in  front 
of  his  opposing  end.  A  quarter  back  or  rush-line  half 
back  has  generally  come  into  the  line  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  tackle  moves  in  to  take  him.  The  end  must  block 
the  inside  man,  and  take  the  opposing  tackle,  thus  leaving 
his  opposing  end  unblocked.  As  the  play  starts  he  either 
makes  a  hole,  or,  if  the  play  is  on  the  other  side  of  centre, 
cuts  across  in  front  or  runs  round  behind  and  shoves.  If 
he  is  not  playing  a  line  game,  but  what  is  commonly 
known  as  "ends  back,"  he  stands  next  the  half  back', 
starts  with  them,  and  forms  with  the  back'  a  block  of  in- 
terferers around  the  runner.  If  the  signal  is  given  for  a 
kick  he  must  start  the  instant  the  ball  is  snapped,  avoid 
his  opposing  end,  who  will  probably  try  to  delay  him; 
must  sprint  down  the  field  for  all  that  is  in  him,  and  be 
ready  to  hold  the  opposing  full  back.  During  the  run 
down  the  field  he  must  not  lose  (rack  of  what  is  happen- 
ing. After  getting  a  good  start  he  must  look  over  his 
shoulder  to  see  where  the.  ball  is  going,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  follow  it  closely.  This  is  most  important  of  all.  Fol- 
low the  ball  closely;  by  doing  this,  you  are  always  read\ 
to  take  advantage  of  any  missplay  of  your  opponents.  It 
does  not  sound  like  much,  but  it  often  means  the  winning 
or  losing  of  a  game  011  what  is  called  a  lluke. 

On  the  defensive  work,  the  playing  of  the  end  rusher 
stands  in  close  relation  to  that  of  the  tackle  next  him. 


UI:AHY    KOI!    ACTION. 


By  constant  practice 
with  each  other,  the 
end  and  .t::«:kle  must 
learn  to  know  in  what 
way  and  just  how 
much  ground  the  oth 
er  can  cover.  Kac  h 
must  feel  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  other, 
and  learn  to  depend 
on  the  other.  ( >n 
these  two  men  falls 
the  work  of  stopping 
round-the-end  plays. 
The  end  must  drive 
the  runner  in,  and 
the  tackle  get  him.  If 
the  end  has  a  man  in 
front  of  him,  block- 
ing him,  he  must 
think  just  how  he 
is  going  to  get 

through  the  first  man.  If  he  is  unblocked,  as  is  more 
often  the  case,  his  sole  idea  is  to  get  through  the  inter- 
ference and  get  at  the  man  with  the  ball.  In  football  of 
to-day  the  faculty  of  avoiding  interference  is  much  more 
useful  to  an  end  than  that  of  breaking  through  a  rush 
line.  To  learn  to  do  this  is  perhaps  his  most  difficult 
task.  Each  man  must  have  his  individual  way.  No  two 
ends  ever  play  exactly  alike,  but  the  many  different  ways 
can  be  summed  up  as  variations  of  the  three  following: 

First,  as  the  end  meets  the  interference,  he  can  get 
down  very  low,  sometimes  on  his  knees,  bending  almost 
to  the  ground:  then,  after  the  first  interferers  have  pass- 
ed over  him,  thinking1  perhaps  that  they  have  knocked 
him  out  of  the  play,  he  can  jump  up  and  grasp  the  run- 
ner. To  do  this,  the  end  must  be  very  strong  and  very 
quiek,  and  it  is  much  more  of  an  individual  than  a  team 
game.  If  the  runner  gets  by  I  lie  end,  he  is  pretty  sure  of 
a  touch-down,  for  all  his  interferers  are  still  around 
him. 

Another  way  is  to  meet  the  interference,  keeping  out- 
side of  it  and  at  arm's  length,  making  sure  that  the  run- 
ner turns  in,  and  ready  to  duck  in  after  him.  But  in 
this  way  it  often  happens  that,  the  end  is  shoved  com- 
pletely out  of  the  play,  and  might  just  as  well  have  not 
been  there  at  all. 

The  third  way  is  to  buck  into  the  interference  and 
slow  it  up,  perhaps  destroy  it,  and  get  the  man  if  you  can. 
To  do  this,  the  end  must  be  very  powerful,  and  must  also 
be  very  careful  not  to  get  drawn  in  so  that  the  play  can 

get      round      outside 
him. 

All  these  methods 
have  their  good  points 
and  their  faults.  Per- 
haps a  combination 
of  them  all  is  best. 
Each  man  must  \vorl< 
it  out  for  himself;  a 
little  man  may  get  an 
advantage  from  the 
one  way,  a  big  man 
from  another. 

If  the  play  is 
through  the  centre, 
the  end  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  get  drawn 
in  too  much.  It  may 
he  mi  1\  a  fake,  and 
while  hi'  is  diving 
under  the  pile,  the 
WATCHING  TIIK  BALL.  runner  may  sneak 
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out  round  the  outside.  The  end  must  always  keep  it 
in  mind  tlial  lie  is  responsible  for  all  the'  territory  out- 
side Ins  position.  Aiter  he  has  made  sure  of  Unit,  then 
Ir I  him  make  himself  useful  son  leu  he  re  else. 

When  his  opponents  kick,  he  can  do  one  of  two  things; 
cither  Lro  ihriiugli  a  nd  try  to  slop  ill''  Kick,  or  else  block 
his  opposing  end,  and  interfere  \\  n  h  him  as  he  runs  down 
the  Held  under  the  kick.  Which  of  these  it  is  hesl  for  all 
end  to  do  is  an  open  question.  It  depends  largely  on  the 
si/.e  and  diameter  of  the  end  rusher.  Some  men  ean 
make  themselves  more  effectively  useful  one  way.  some 
the  other. 

The  ri-c|iiireineiits  for  a  good  end  rusher  are  ability, 
speed  in  running,  coolness  in  a.  tight  place,  and  (puck 
judgment  in  deciding  the*  best  tiling  to  be  done.  Of 
course  he  must  he  able  to  tackle  clean  and  hard.  It  is  no 
drawback  for  him  to  be  large  if  he  is  also  quick  and  agile. 

No  cue  can  thoroughly  understand  the  position  with- 
out long  experience;  but  if  any  school-boy  wishes  really 
to  enjoy  the  e/ame  of  football,  let  him  begin  now  and  make 
a  study  of  the  best  position  of  the  field — that  of  end  rush. 


TWO  TRUE  STOKIKS. 

JOHN  was  a  coachman  who  took  life  innsl  seriously,  and  he- 
ing  \er\  IK-MI  iml.-ir.  \\onld  return  frequently  in  tlie  course 
of  (lie-  day  to  make  surr  flint  lie.  iiinler.sloocl  tlie  orders  th;it  had 
been  ;_;i\en  liiin  in  the1  morning.  One  afternoon  he  presented 
himself  lie I'o re  his  mist  ress.  and  began: 

••.Mrs.T —  .iii'm  not  quite  certain  eztoMr.  T 's  ordhcr 

tliis  iiiornin'.  Oi  was  droivin' him  to  the  thrain,  an'  he  noticed 
that  the  horse  was  lame,  an'  he  told  me  to  do  siniirlliiii'  to  him, 
mum;  hut  sure  Oi  don't  know  whither  he  told  me  to  film  him 
or  to  nliiinl  him.  Mel. he  ye  can  till  me." 

A  shoeing  was  evidently  required,  hut  the  execution  of  the 
order,  ami  likewise  of  the  horse,  was  deferred  nntil.Mr.  T re- 
turned. 

A",ain  John  was  driving  Mr.  ami  Mrs.T —  —  to  the  station, 
•when  it  was  noticed  that  the  hor.se  would  stop  every  now  and 
then,  and  Mr.  T remarked  upon  it. 

"What  is  1  he  mat  lei   this  morn  ing.  John  ?"  he  asked. 

'•  Shnre,  son1,"  said  John,  "  the  horse  is  a  sinsihle  oraj  t  hnr,  an' 
Oi  think  that  lie  stops  now  an'  thiu  to  listen  as  to  what  yez  are 
savin'  hehind  his  hack,  sol -i •." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was.  though,  that  John,  in  trying  to 
listen  himself,  neglected  to  pav  attention  to  his  Imsiness,  lint  his 
ready  \\it  saved  him  from  any  reprimand  on  that  occasion. 


RAFTMATES:* 

A     STORY    OF     THE     GREAT     RIVER. 

BY    KIRK    MUNROE, 
AUTHOR  up  "CANOEMATJSS,"  "  CAMPMATES,"  "DORYMATES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A    GANG   OF    "RIVER    TRADERS." 

FOR  a  whole  minute  Winn  sat  silent,  while  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table  Mr.  Gilder  regarded  his 
perplexed  countenance  with  an  expression  that  was  not 
altogether  pleasant.  Winn,  suddenly  looking  up  from 
his  hard  thinking,  was  a  bit  startled  by  it;  but  as  it  in- 
stantly melted  into  one  of  smiling  sympathy,  his  confi- 
dence in  the  man  remained  unbroken.  Had  he  seen  Mr. 
Gilder  two  hours  earlier,  instead  of  one,  his  opinion  of 
the  individual  who  had  just  prepared  such  a  capital 
breakfast,  expressed  so  great  friendliness,  and  now  show- 
ed him  so  plainly  the  unpleasant  predicament  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  would  have  been  decidedly  different. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Gilder  was  kneeling  beside  an  open- 
ing in  the  floor  of  a  log  hut,  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
and  lifting  from  it  a  tray  of  odd-looking  but  beautifully 
*  BeRun  in  HARPER'S  YOUNO  PEOPLE  No.  GT!>. 


made  tools.  The  hut  was  small  and  rudely  constructed. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  dens.-  forest  growth,  and  stood  in 
a  tiny  deariiiLT  from  which  no  road  or  trail  could  he  seen 
to  lead.  All  its  appointments  were  of  the  most  prim- 
itive description,  and  yd  a  single  glance  into  its  interior 
\\otild  have  impressed  one  \\ith  the  belief  that  its  occu- 
pants were  millionaires.  The  elfect  of  piles  and  stacks  t.f 
greenbacks,  enough  to  form  the  capital  of  a  citj  bank  or 
till  the  vaults  of  a  sub  Treasury ,  amid  such  surroundings, 
would  certainly  have  startled  even  those  accustomed  to 
the  handling  of  great  wealth.  The  bills,  all  of  which 
were  new  and  crisp,  were  done  up  in  neal  packages,  each 
of  which  was  marked  with  the  number  of  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  dollars  it  contained.  In  one  corner  of  the 
room  stood  a  small  printing-press  of  exquisite  make.  Be- 
sides this  press,  a  work-bench,  table,  and  several  rude 
stools,  the  room  contained  only  the  piles  of  greenbacks. 

A  man  sat  beside  the  table  counting  and  sorting  a  large 
number  of  bills,  the  worn  appearance  of  which  showed 
them  to  have  been  in  active  circulation  for  some  time. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jim,"  the  other  was  saying,  as 
ho  bent  over  the  secret  opening  in  the  floor,  "  it's  high 
time  we  were  moving.  This  is  a  first-class  location,  and 
we've  done  uell  here;  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
our  business  requires  a  pretty  frequent  change  of  scene, 
and  I'm  afraid  we've  staid  here  too  long  already.  One 
of  those  mill  fellows  said  only  yesterday  that  we  must 
have  collected  a  powerful  lot  of  stuff  by  this  time,  and 
asked  if  we  weren't  about  ready  to  invite  him  up  to  inspect 
and  bid  on  it.  I  told  him  we  were  thinking  of  putting 
it  into  a  raft  and  taking  it  down  river.  Never  had  such 
an  idea,  you  know,  but  the  notion  just  popped  into  my 
head,  and  I'm  not  sure  now  but  what  it's  as  good  a  one 
as  we'll  strike.  What  do  you  think  '(" 

"It  '11  take  a  heap  of  hard  work,  and  more  time  than 
I  for  one  want  to  spare,  to  build  a.  raft  large  enough  for 
our  purpose,"  answered  Grimshaw.  "Still,  I  don't  know 
as  the  idea  is  wholly  bad." 

"It  would  take  time,  that's  a  fact, "  answered  Mr.  Gil- 
der, lifting  his  tray  of  tools  to  the  table,  and  proceeding 
to  polish  some  of  them  with  a  bit  of  buckskin.  "Audit 
looks  as  though  time  was  going  to  be  an  object  with  us 
shortly.  That  last  letter  from  Wiley  showed  that  the 
Chicago  folks  were  beginning  to  sniff  pretty  conspicu- 
ously in  this  direction.  I've  been  asked  some  awkward 
questions  lately,  too.  Yes,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  tlie 
more  I  am  convinced  that  we  ought  to  be  getting  out  of 
here  as  quickly  as  we  can  make  arrangements.  We  must 
talk  it  over  with  Plater,  and  come  to  some  decision  this 
very  day.  He's —  Hello!  Something's  up.  Plater  was 
to  stay  in  camp  till  I  got  back." 

Again  came  the  peculiar,  long-drawn  whistle  that  had 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  men,  and  which  denoted  the 
approach  of  a  friend.  Mr.  Gilder  stepped  to  tlie  door  and 
answered  it.  Then  lie  looked  expectantly  towards  a  lau- 
rel thicket  that  formed  part  of  the  dense  undergrowth 
surrounding  tlie  hut.  In  a  moment  the  dripping  branches 
were  parted  near  the  ground,  and  a  man,  emerging  from 
the  bushes  on  his  hands  and  knees,  stood  up,  shook'him- 
self  like  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  advanced  toward  the 
open  door.  He  was  a  large  man  with  long  hair  and  a 
bushy  beard.  He  was  clad  in  flannel,  jeans,  and  cowr- 
hide  boots,  and  was  evidently  of  a  different  class  from 
Mr.  Gilder,  who  appeared  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  was 
dressed  as  one. 

•'  What's  up.  Plater?"  asked  the  latter. 

"Big  raft,  three  shanties  on  it,  in  false  channel,  sad- 
dle-bagged on  the  reef  pretty  nigh  abreast  of  camp. 
Can't  see  nobody  aboard.  Reckon  she  broke  adrift  from 
somewheres  while  her  crew  was  off  on  a  frolic." 

"You  don't  say  so !"  cried  Mr.  Gilder,  excitedly.  "  Per- 
haps it's  the  very  thing  we  are  most  in  need  of,  sent  by  a 
special  providence  to  crown  our  labors  with  success.  I'll 
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go  down  and  have  a  look  at  her,  while  you  stay  hrn>  and 
help  Grim  pack  up  the  stuff.  We  might  as  well  he  pre- 
pared for  a  sudden  move,  and  he'll  tell  you  what  we  have 
just  been  talking  about." 

So  Mr.  Gilder,  donning  his  rubber  coat,  a  garment  that 
Plater  would  have  scorned  to  wear,  left  the  clearing 
tli rough  another  busby  thicket  on  the  opposite  side  from 
that  by  which  his  confederate  had  entered  it.  An  almost 
undiscernible  path  led  him  to  the  shore  of  the  island  that 
was  washed  by  the  main  channel  of  the  river.  Here  he 
struck  into  a  plainly  markrd  trail  that  followed  the  wa- 
ter's edge.  In  this  trail  Mr.  Gilder  walked  to  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  island,  and  up  its  other  side  until  he 
reached  a  comfortable  camp  that  bore  signs  of  long  occu- 
pancy. It  stood  high  on  a  cut  bank,  and  just  below  it  a 
rude  boom  held  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  logs,  lum- 
ber, and  odd  wreckage,  all  of  it  evidently  collected  from 
the  stray  drift  of  the  great  river. 

From  the  edge  of  the  bank,  a  short  distance  from  this 
camp,  the  man  commanded  a  good  view  of  the  stranded 
raft,  and  for  several  minuti-s  lie  stood  gazing  at  it. 
"There's  the  very  thing  to  a  T,  that  we  want,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  Not  too  big  for  us  to  handle,  and  yet  large 
enough  to  make  it  seem  an  object  for  us  to  take  it  down 
the  river.  I  can't  see  what  they  want  of  three  shanties, 
though ;  one  ought  to  be  enough  for  all  the  crew  she 
nseds.  Our  first  move  would  be  to  tear  down  two  of 
them,  and  lengthen  the  other  ;  that  alone  would  be  a 
sufficient  disguise.  We  haven't  got  her  yet,  though,  and 
she  isn't  abandoned  either,  for  there's  smoke  coming  from 
that  middle  shanty.  L  reckon  the  cook  must  be  aboard, 
and  maybe  he'll  sell  the  whole  outfit  for  cash,  and  so  give 
us  a  clear  title  to  it."  Here  Mr.  Gilder  smiled  as  though 
the  thought  was  most  amusing.  "I'll  go  oft'  and  inter- 
view him  anyway,  and  I'd  better  be  about  it  too,  for 
the  river  is  still  rising.  She  won't  hang  there  much 
longer,  and  if  the  fellow  found  his  raft  afloat  again  be- 
fore a  bargain  was  made  he  might  not  come  to  terms.  In 
that  case  we  should  be  obliged  to  take  forcible  possession, 
which  would  be  risky.  I'm  bound  to  have  that  raft, 
though.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  necessity,  and  necessity 
is  in  the  same  lix  we  are,  so  far  as  law  is  concerned." 

While  thus  thinking,  Mr.  Gilder  had  stepped  into  a 
light  skiff  that  was  moored  near  the  boom,  and  was  pull- 
ing towards  the  stranded  raft.  He  first  examined  its  po- 
sition, and  assured  himself  that  very  little  labor  would 
be  necessary  to  float  it;  then  he  stepped  aboard,  and  very 
nearly  lost  his  customary  self-possession  upon  the  receipt 
of  Whin's  warm  greeting.  He  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
turning it  in  a  manner  that  would  have  proved  most  un- 
pleasant for  poor  Whin,  when  he  discovered  that  his  sup- 
posed assailant  was  only  a  boy,  and  that  the  act  was  un- 
intentional. It  took  the  shrewd  man  but  a  few  minutes 
to  discover  the  exact  state  of  affairs  aboard  the  raft,  and 
to  form  a  plan  for  gaining  peaceful,  if  not  altogether 
lawful,  possession  of  it.  This  plaii  he  began  to  carry  out 
by  the  false  statement  of  the  situation  made  to  Winn  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter.  This  beginning  was 
not  made,  however,  until  he  had  first  gained  the  lad's 
confidence  by  a  deed  of  kindness. 

When  Winn  looked  up  from  his  hard  thinking  he  said: 
"I  hate  the  thought  of  throwing  the  wheat  overboard, 
even  to  save  the  raft.  There  are  two  thousand  bushels  of 
it,  and  I  know  my  father  expects  to  get  at  least  fifty  cents 
a  bushel.  So  it  would  seem  like  throwing  a  thousand 
dollars  into  the  river.  Then,  again,  I  don't  see  how  it 
will  be  possible  to  land  it.  and  so  lighten  the  raft.  It 
would  take  me  a  month  to  do  it  alone  with  my  canoe. 
Besides,  father  is  sure  to  set  out  on  a  hunt  for  the  raft 
the  moment  he  finds  it  is  gone,  and  so  is  likely  to  come 
along  most  any  time." 

"All  the  greater  need  for  haste,"  thought  Mr.  Gilder; 
but  aloud  he  said:  "That  is  very  true,  but  in  the  mean 


lime  your  raft  will  probably  break  up.  and  your  wh> 
spilled  ill  the  river,  anyway.       Now  suppose  you  a^i-er  to 
pay  me   and   my    partners   a.   hundred   dollars  to   g< 
wheat  ashore  for  you  and  reload   it  after  the  raft   floats." 

"  I  haven't  a  cent  of  money  with  me,"  replied  Winn. 

"That's  bail,"  said  the  other,  reflectively.  "It's  awk- 
ward to  travel  without  money.  Hut  I'll  tell  you  what 
\\  e  II  do.  I  hate  to  see  a  decent  young  fellow  like  you 
in  such  a  fix,  and  I'm  willing  to  take  a  risk  to  help  him 
out  of  it.  Suppose  I  buy  your  wheat  f  I  told  you  that  I 
and  my  partners  were  river  traders.  To  be  sure,  our  busi- 
ness is  mostly  in  logs,  lumber,  and  the  like  ;  but  I  don't 
mind  taking  an  occasional  flier  in  wheat,  provided  tbev 
are  willing.  You  say  your  father  expects  to  get  fifty 
cents  a  bushel  for  this  wheat.  Now  I'll  give  you  forty- 
five  cents  a  bushel  for  it  ;  that  is,  if  my  partners  agree. 
That  will  leave  live  cents  a  bushel  to  pay  us  for  landing 
it,  transferring  it  to  some  other  craft,  and  getting  your 
raft  afloat.  What  do  you  say;" 

"I  wish  I  could  ask  father  about  it,"  hesitated  Winn, 
to  whom,  under  the  circumstances  as  he  supposed  them 
to  exist,  the  offer  seemed  very  tempting. 

"Oh,  well,"  sneered  Mr.  Gilder,  "if  you  are  not  man 
enough  now  to  act  upon  your  own  responsibility  in  such 
an  emergency,  you  never  will  be.  So  the  sooner  you  get 
home  again  and  tie  up  to  your  mother's  apron-string  the 
sooner  you'll  be  where  you  belong." 

The  taunt  was  as  well  worn  as  it  was  cruel,  and  should 
have  given  Winn  an  insight  into  the  true  character  of  his 
new  acquaintance,  but  on  a  boy  so  proud  of  his  ability  to 
decide  for  himself  and  so  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the 
world  as  this  one,  it  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired 
effect. 

Whin  flushed  hotly  as  he  answered:  "The  wheat  is 
my  father's,  and  not  mine  to  sell  ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
saving  it.  as  well  as  the  raft,  I  will  let  you  have  it  at  that 
price.  I  must  have  the  cash,  though,  before  you  begin  to 
move  it." 

"  Spoken  like  the  man  I  took  you  to  be,"  said  Mr.  Gil- 
di-r,  heartily.  "  Now  we'll  go  ashore  and  see  my  part- 
ners. If  they  agree  to  the  bargain,  as  110  doubt  they  will, 
we'll  get  to  work  at  once,  and  have  your  raft  afloat  again 
in  no  time." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

DISAPPEARANCE    OF    THE    RAFT. 

WHEN  Winn  and  his  new  acquaintance  stepped  outside 
of  the  "  shanty,"  it  did  not  seem  to  the  boy  that  the  river 
was  falling,  or  that  the  raft  was  in  a  particularly  dan- 
gerous position.  He  would  have  liked  to  examine  more 
closely  into  its  condition,  but  his  companion  so  occupied 
his  attention  by  describing  the  manner  in  which  lie  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  wheat,  and  so  hurried  him  into  the 
waiting  skiff,  that  he  had  no  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  "river-traders'"  camp  was  not  visible  from  the 
raft,  nor  did  Mr.  Gilder,  who  handled  the  oars,  head  the 
skiff  in  its  direction.  He  rowed  diagonally  up  stream 
instead,  so  as  to  land  at  some  distance  above  it.  There  lie 
asked  Winn  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  until  he  should  dis- 
cover in  which  direction  his  partners  had  gone.  He  ex- 
plained that  one  of  them  had  been  left  in  camp  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  that  point,  while  he  and  the  third 
had  been  rowing  along  the  shore  of  the  island  in  opposite 
directions,  searching  for  drift-logs.  Thus  lie  alone  bad 
discovered  the  stranded  raft.  Now  he  wished  to  bring 
them  to  that  point,  that  they  might  see  it.  for  themselves 
before  he  explained  the  proposed  wheat  deal.  With  this 
Air.  Gilder  plunged  directly  into  the  tall  timber,  leaving 
Winn  alone  on  the  river-bank. 

It  was  fully  fifteen  minutes  before  the  man  returned 
to  the  waiting  lad,  and  he  not  only  looked  heated,  but 
anxious. 
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"I  can't  tliink  what  has  become  of  tliosc  fellows,  '  he 
exclaimed,  breathlessly,  .-is  he  wiped  (lie  moist  lire  from  his 
forehead  with  a  cambric  handkerchief.  "  I  ve  been  clear 

in  .'amp  wit  In  ml  Huding  a  trace  of  either  of  them.  Now 
there  is  only  one  tiling  left,  for  us  tip  do  in  order  lo  get 
them  hen-  ipiickly.  Yon  and  I  miisl  start  around  the 
island  in  o]iposite  directions,  hecanse  if  we  uenl  together, 
we  might  follow  them  round  and  round  like  a  kitten 
chasing  its  tail.  If  yon  meet  ihem,  bring  them  hack 
here,  anil  I  will  do  the  same.  If  you  don't  meet  them, 
keep  on  until  you  are  half- way  down  the  other  side  of 
the  island,  or  exactly  opposite  this  point;  then  strike  di 
reel  I  \  into  the  timber,  and  so  make  a  short-cut  hack  here. 
In  that  way  you  will  reach  this  place  again  as  soon  as  I, 
for  the  island  isn't  more  than  three  hundred  yards  wide 
just.  here.  Be  spry,  now,  and  remember  that  the  safety 
of  your  raft  depends  largely  upon  the  promptness  with 
which  we  get  those 
other  fellows  here." 

With  this  Mr. 
Gilder  began  to  walk 
rapidly  down  the 
shore  m  the  direc- 
tion he  had  chosen. 
Carried  away  by  the 
man's  impetuosity. 
Winii  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  obey  his  in 
strnctii-iis,  but  start- 
ed at  once  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Mr. 
Gilder,  noting  this 
by  a  backward 
glance  over  his 
shoulder,  instantly 
halted,  and  conceal- 
ed himself  behind 
a  large  tree  trunk. 
From  here  he  peered 
at  the  retreating  fig- 
ure of  the  boy  un- 
til it  was  no  long- 
er visible;  then  he 
gave  the  peculiar 
whistle  with  which 

Plater  had  announced  his  own  approach  to  the  log  hut 
in  the  woods.  The  sound  was  immediately  answered 
from  no  great  distance,  whereupon  Mr.  Gilder  hastened 
in  that  direction.  A  minute  later  he  returned,  bring- 
ing a  coil  of  stout  rope,  one  end  of  which  he  made  fast  to 
a  tree  on  the  bank-.  At  the  same  time  both  Grimshaw 
and  Plater  appeared,  each  bearing  a  large  package  se- 
curely wrapped  in  canvas  on  his  shoulders. 

All  three  men  entered  the  skirt' and  pulled  out  to  the 
raft,  carrying  the  loose  end  of  the  rope  with  them.  Mr. 
Gilder  and  (irimshaw  quickly  returned  to  the  land,  leav- 
ing the  burly  Plater  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  with  an 
axe  against  the  sides  of  one  of  the  wheat  bins.  He  soon 
splintered  andtoreotVa  board,  leaving  an  aperture  through 
which  a  broad  stream  of  wheat  rusli$d  out  oil  the  deck  of 
the  raft.  This  Plater  began  to  shovel  overboard,  work- 
ing with  furious  energy,  as  though  combating  a  hated 
enemy.  In  ten  minutes  both  bins  were  empty,  and  so 
much  of  the  wheat  had  gone  into  the  ever-rising  waters 
that  the  craft,  which  had  been  on  the  point  of  floating 
when  Plater  began  his  operations,  now  did  so,  and  swung 
in  close  to  the  bank  at  the  end  of  its  new  cable. 

In  the  mean  time  the  other  men  had  brought  several 
skiff-loads  of  their  peeuliar  merchandise  to  the  raft,  and 
now  it  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  transfer  what  remained 
on  the  bank  directly  to  it.  Even  the  tent,  which  had 
been  hastily  torn  down,  together  with  a  portion  of  their 
camp  outfit,  was  tossed  aboard,  and  within  fifteen  minutes 
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from  the  time  of  Winn's  departure  the  ]'<>nt in-i1.  with  its 
new  crew  at  the  sweeps,  was  moving  slowly  out  from  the 
island,  and  gathering  impetus  from  the  current  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  its  event  fill  voyage. 

Without  a  suspicion  that  the  gentlemanly  stranger 
who  had  so  kindly  smoothed  away  his  culinary  difficul- 
ties, and,  while  apparently  willing  to  assist  him,  was  also 
anxious  to  make  a  good  bargain  for  himself,  was  any- 
thing but  what  lie  appeared  to  be,  Winn  made  his  wax- 
briskly  toward  the  head  of  the  island.  It  was  only  after 
rounding  it  and  starting  down  the  opposite  side  without 
seeing  a  sign  of  those  whom  he  sought  that  he  began  to 
have  misgivings. 

"I  wonder  if  it  is  all  right?"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  What  could  be  the  man's  object  in  telling  me  that  the  raft 
was  in  a  dangerous  position  if  she  isn't?  I  declare  I  don't, 
believe  she  is,  though!  She  didn't  look  it  when  1  left, 

and  I  do  believe  the 
river  is  still  rising.  I 
wonder  if  I  haven't 
done  a  foolish  thing 
in  leaving  the  raft? 
If  I  have,  the  best 
tiling  to  do  now  is 
to  get  back  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.'' 

By  this  time  the 
boy  had  worked  him- 
self into  a  fever  of 
apprehension,  and, 
remembering  what 
he  had  been  told 
concerning  the  nar- 
rowness of  the 
island,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  a 
short  -  cut  across  it. 
This  was  exactly 
what  the  far-sighted 
Mr.  Gilder  had  an- 
ticipated, and  Winii 
fell  an  easy  victim 
to  his  artfully 
planned  trap.  For 
nearly  an  hour  the 

boy,  versed  in  wood  -  craft  as  he  was,  wandered  and 
struggled  through  the  dense  undergrowth  of  that  isl- 
and forest.  Suddenly,  as  he  burst  his  way  through  a 
thicket,  he  was  confronted  by  the  log  hut  so  lately  occu- 
pied by  the  "river  traders."  Winn  shouted  as  he  ap- 
proached it;  but,  of  course,  received  no  reply.  It  had 
the  lonely  look  of  a  place  long  deserted,  and  (lie  boy 
paused  for  but  a  single  glance  into  its  uninviting  interior. 
Then,  getting  his  bearings  anew  by  the  sun  that  was  be- 
ginning to  struggle  through  the  clouds,  he  pushed  his 
way  resolutely  toward  the  western  side  of  the  island, 
which,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  he  reached  a  few  min- 
utes later. 

He  emerged  from  the  timber  at  the  abandoned  camp  of 
the  traders;  but  without  slopping  to  examine  it,  he  rail 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  gazed  anxiously  both  up  and 
down  stream.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  raft  nor  of  any 
moving  object.  "It  must  be  further  up.  around  that 
point,"  thought  Winn,  and  he  hurried  in  that  direction. 
From  one  point  to  another  he  thus  pursued  his  anxious 
way  until  the  head  of  the  island  was  once  more  in  sight. 
Then  he  knew  that  he  must  have  passed  the  place  where 
the  raft  had  been,  and  that  it  was  gone. 

As  a  realizing  sense  of  how  he  had  been  duped  and  of 
his  present  situation  flashed  through  his  mind,  the  poor 
hoy  sat  down  on  a  log,  too  bewildered  to  act,  or  even  to 
think. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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<'F.I.K[',i;ATI\<;    ELECTION. 

\'1THAT    would    the   manufacturer-,   of  barn-Is  do  if  it, 

\\      were    not     for   election  -  night    bonfires.'      1    di>   nut 

know  thai   any   statistics    have   ever   l»ccn    c,  nii])ili'd  as  to 

the   imni'iHT  of  barrels  consumed,  but  tli<'   figures  would 

probably  In'  appalling,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
barrel  -  makers  have  to  work  hard  in  order  to  keep  the 
people  supplied.  Of  COIII-M'  the  barrels  are  first  used  for 
sugar,  (lour,  and  such  things,  hill  a  barrel  never  com- 
mands udmir.'ition  or  is  a  tiling  of  beauty  until  it.  comes 
to  the  honlire.  According  to  the  helief  of  the  average 
liov.  there  is  nothing  that  can  C(iin|iare  with  a  harrel  for 
making  a  honlire  unless  il  he  two  or  three  barrels,  and 
he  certainly  ought  to  know.  I  am  sure  that  most  grown 
people  agree  with  the  boys,  and  like  to  watch  a  crackling 
bonfire  as  well  as  the  youngest,  unless  it,  happens  that 
one  or  two  of  their  own  particular  barrels  that,  they  have 
use  for  are  in  the  midst  of  the  (lames.  Then  it  is  different. 

The  only  person  whose  soul  is  not  alive  to  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  a  lion li re  is  the  policeman  on  the  beat.  That. 
is  perfectly  proper,  for  bonfires  are  sometimes  dangerous; 
but,  bless  your  soul,  a  single  policeman  cannot  be  in 
eighteen  ditV'M'cnt  places  at  once,  and  boys  will  be  boys. 
While  the  policeman  is  at  the  other  end  of  his  beat  a  half- 
dozen  barrels  are  brought  forth,  a  few  shavings,  some 
sticks  of  wood,  and  a  pile  of  old  newspapers.  A  match 
is  lighted,  and  then,  presto  change!  the  newspapers  are 
afire,  then  the  shavings,  the  kindling-wood  blazes  up,  and 
finally  the  barrels  are  a  pillar  of  flame.  Such  a  roaring 
and  a  crackling  and  spluttering  and  smoking,  while  the 
ho \s  go  mad  and  dance  about  like  Indians  around  their 
camp  lire!  Perhaps  the  policeman  sees  the  blaze  from 
afar  otf,  and  hurries  to  the  scene.  The  chances  are  that 
he  will  not  find  the  boys  when  he  gets  there,  unless  some 
of  the  smaller  ones  he  too  frightened  or  fat  to  run  away, 
and  even  then  the  policeman  is  not  likely  to  do  any- 
thing except  to  frown  severely  and  make  the  trembling 
culprit  promise  never,  never,  nerer  to  do  it  again — until 
next  election. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  the  older  people  to  run  at  the 
policeman's  approach,  for  they  didn't  make  the  fire;  they 
only  came  out  of  the  house  to  watch  it.  And  perhaps  when 
the  policeman  arrives  on  the  scene  hot  and  panting  after 
his  run,  some  gray -haired  elderly  man  (a  barrel  manufac- 
turer, maybe,  rejoicing  in  the  consumption  of  his  wares) 
may  remark,  "Well,  officer,  boys  will  be  boys,"  and  the 
officer  say  that  they  can  be  nuisances  as  well.  Then  the 
blue-coated  guardian  stands  guard  over  the  fire  until  it 
dies  out,  or  else  he  has  to  hurry  to  another  part  of  his 
district,  where  another  bonfire  has  burst  forth,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  services  of  the  fire  department  are 
not  need i-d. 

Barrels  and  policemen  have  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it  on 
election  nights,  but,  the  custom  of  years  cannot  be  done 
away  with,  and  the  traditions  of  our  fathers  must  not  be 
overturned.  It  is  hard  to  say  when  the  custom  origin- 
ated, but  for  centuries  public  joy  and  exultation  have  been 
made  manifest  "by  bonfire  and  by  bell, "according  to  an 
English  poet.  So  the  boys  celebratl  the  victories  of  the 
polls,  not  caring  how  their  fathers  or  their  uncles  may 
have  voted  in  the  morning,  or  who  was  elected,  but,  like 
true  Americans,  honoring  the  men  who  have  been  chosen 
I  he  representatives  of  the  people.  The  English  boys  cel- 
ebrate (Juy  Fawkes  day  on  the  4th  of  November  in  the 
same  manner,  but  their  celebration  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
while  every  year,  and  particularly  every  four  years,  the 
America.n  l«>\  has  an  opportunity  to  make  merry  over  an 
event  of  the  present.  Politics  do  not  enter  into  the  bon- 
fires of  the  boys  on  election  night,  for  they  are  lighted 
and  generally  out  before  any  result  of  the  votes  is  made 
known. 

Xoxt  to  a  good  brass  band,  there  is  nothing  to  me  so  in- 


spiring as  a  roaring  bonfire,  parlicularly  if  ii,  has  at  least, 
three  barrels,  and  is  half  a  block  away  from  my  own  house. 
In  this.  1  think,  most  people  will  agree  with  me,  certainly 
-nb^cribing  to  the  lasl  clause.  Last  May  a  family  moved 
into  a  certain  cily  house,  and  one  day  while  evervlhing 
was  confusion  an  old  servant,  a  man  of  about  sixty,  was 
sent  to  i  he  cellar  to  clean  up.  His  mistress  went  down 
there  after  a  while,  and  found  e\er\lhing  in  order,  the 
packing  ho\es  liroken  up  for  kindling,  and  in  one  corner 
six  barrels  piled  together. 

"  Why  don't  you  split  up  the  barrels,  William;"  asked 
the  lady  of  the  house.  "  They  are  not  good  for  anything." 

"  <  Hi.  mum. "replied  William, reproachfully,  "  I  thought 
you'd  want  to  keep  them  for  election  night;  they'd  burn 
splendid."  And  notwithstanding  William's  sixty  years, 
his  heart  uas  lilled  with  sorrow  at  the  idea  of  destroying 
six  old  barrels,  instead  of  keeping  them  for  an  election- 
night  bonfire.  F.  S.  M. 


A    MONKEY   ON    SHIPBOARD. 

\JTHILE  cruising  on  tin-  west  const  of  South  America,  whore 
•  T  the  ports  are  widely  distant,  and  the  routine  life  on  .ship- 
board monotonous,  our  captain  allowed  us  to  collect  a  number 
of  animal  pets  for  our  .amusement  during  the  leisure  hours  of  the 
cruise.  They  were  kept  forward  on  the  spar-deck  until  after 
supper  each  day,  when  I  hey  were  given  the  inn  of  the  gangways. 
There  y,  ere  I  wo  setter  puppies  from  San  Francisco,  a  llama  and 
two  vicunas  from  1'ern,  an  nlpnra  from  Bolivia,  a  guanaco  from 
Chili,  a  diminutive  donkey  from  Ecuador,  and  a  ring-tailed  mon- 
key, picked  up  somevi  here  in  the  Gulf  of  California. 

'('hey  were  all  amiable  creatures  except  the  llama  and  the 
vicunas,  and  furnished  daily  much  fun  in  the,  dog-watches  for 
ol'liccrs  and  crew.  The  monkey  was  a  tine  specimen  of  his  kind, 
and  most  agile  in  climbing  the  masts  and  rigging,  where  the 
sailors  vainly  tried  to  catch  him.  Hut  lie  always  came  around 
the  incss-talde  at  meal-times,  and  after  supper  he  was  dressed  up 
liy  the1  captain  of  the  after-guard  in  trousers  and  .jacket,  and 
strapped  on  the  donkey's  back  for  a  ride  up  and  down  the  decks, 
a  ride  that  he  never  seemed  to  enjoy,  for  lie  chattered  and 
screeched  incessantly  till  he  was  taken  off.  The  many  ropes 
about  the  masts  afforded  him  excellent  opportunities  for  exer- 
cise, and  he  would  come  aft  on  the  ridge-rope  at  a  .surprising 
rate,  first  holding  ou  by  his  tail  and  then  swinging  head  down- 
wards and  regrasping  the  rope  with  his  hands. 

One  day  the  officers  and  crew  were  drawn  up  on  deck  to  re- 
ceive a  French  admiral,  a.  dignified  old  gentleman,  full  of  ideas 
about  etirpiette  and  propriety  of  conduct.  The  admiral's  barge 
came  alongside,  all  the  brass  row-locks  and  the  bright  wood- 
work clean  and  shining,  and  the  crew  iu  their  neatest  clothes. 
The  admiral,  in  full  uniform  of  blue  broadcloth  and  glittering 
gold-lace,  stepped  up  the  ladder  to  the  quarter-deck,  where  the 
captain  and  oiticers,  with  uncovered  heads,  stood  ready  to  re- 
ceive him.  Just  as  he  lifted  his  hat  to  bow  his  greetings,  the 
monkey,  holding  on  to  the  ridge-rope  with  his  tail,  reached 
down  and  pulled  the  shining  head-covering  from  the  admiral's 
hand,  and  began  to  scamper  off.  The  old  gentleman  was  thun- 
derstruck, and  exceedingly  annoyed  at  his  reception,  while  the 
officers  on  the  quarter-deck  could  hardly  restrain  their  mirth  at 
this  ludicrous  interruption  of  the  ceremony.  The  monkey  was 
finally  induced  to  let  go  his  hold  on  the  prize,  but  unfortunately 
the  hat  fell  overboard  and  was  completely  soaked.  The  old" ad- 
miral was  much  put  out  by  what  seemed  to  him  an  attack  on 
his  dignity  and  self-importance,  and  left  the  ship  iu  anything 
but  a  pleasant  humor. 

Having  succeeded  well  iu  lifting  the  admiral's  hat,  Jocko,  on 
the,  following  day,  repeated  his  exploit,  when  an  English  naval 
chaplain  visited  the  ship,  wearing  an  Oxford  cap  and  gown. 
The  cap,  as  t  he  chaplain  came  over  the  side,  was,  like  the  French 
cocked  hat,  a  tempting  prize,  and  it  suffered  the  same  fate.  Hut 
the  Englishman  relished  the  fun  at  once,  and  entered  heartily 
into  the  laughter  that  followed. 

A  long  sea- trip  of  sixty  (lays  brought  us  to  the  Samoan 
Islands,  where  there  are  no  animals  except  such  as  are  brought 
from  other  countries.  Here  the  Samoaus  were  deeply  interested 
in  our  pets,  and  Hocked  on  board  every  day  to  see  them.  The 
young  Samoan  girls  brought  bunches  of  cocoanuts  and  bananas, 
and  baskets  of  luscious  oranges  to  exchange  for  combs,  soap,  and 
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hard  biscuit,  of  which  they  wore  very  fond.  Each  nirl  would 
select  some  ol'lirer  in-  sailor  as  her  i'rirncl.  saying,  "  Vou  In-  m\ 
llirnd  ?"  Anil  if  tin-  aiiswe-r  was  favorable,  she  v.  oiild  continue-, 
"Then  I  be  your  tiieuel."  This  meant  a  daily  interchange  of 
presents,  and  everyday  at  meal-time  the  decks  were  crowded 
with  natives  of  both  sexes  lirin^in;;  t  licit  nttei  in^s.  I  (f  course  it 
was  natural  that  the  captain,  on  account  of  his  position,  should 
have  more"  llieuds"  than  any  one  else.  On  I  lie  quarter-deck,  that 
part  of  the  upper  deck  reserved  fur  him.  a  half-dozen  of  the 
prett  iest  fiirls  would  cluster  around,  munch  NIL;  hard  biscuit,  ami 
enjoying  the  envious  glances  of  the  eitln-r  girls. 

One  day,  as  they  were  seated  there  during  tin-  noonday  meal- 


hour,  .locko  spied  them  from  forward,  and  thought  lie  would  like 
a  nearer  \ie\\.  On  he  came,  head  down  and  up  alternately, 
swinyiin;  raptdU  alonn  the  rielge-reipe-,  and  chattering  shrilly. 
As  he  neared  the  quarter-deck  the  crowd  ot'^irl-.  looked  np  in 
strange  wonder  at  t  he  unusual  si  "Jit,  and  quickly  sprang  lo  their 
feet,  not  at  all  sure  uf  the  advisability  of  remaining  «  here  they 
were.  The  hi(|iiisilive  monkey  came  closer  and  close]-,  till  the 
now  alarmed  j;hls  aith  one  impulse  rushed  to  the  rail,  and  to- 
gether plunged  headlong  into  I  he  blue  waters  of  the  bav.  Nor 
could  the\  e\er  after  be  induced  to  come  on  board,  but  would 
remain  swimming  and  sporting  about  till  their  friends  were 
iea.l\  to  h'.-iM-  with  their  canoes  for  the  shore. 
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are-  some  boys  and  girls  who  are  beginning  to 
JL  grow  fond  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  I  have  no  doubt, 
because  it  is  very  natural  for  all  who  love  nature  to  love 
Wordsworth;  and  those  who  have  seen  swans  gracefully 
gliding  over  the  lake  or  stream  will  remember  how  true 
are  these  words  of  the  great  poet, 

"The  swans  on  sweet  St.  Mary's  Lake 
Float  double — swan  :md   shallow." 

And  what  a  beautiful  sight  it  is!  We  do  not  wonder 
that  Apollo  claimed  the  bird  as  his  own,  and  that  Venus 
and  her  pretty  boy  dee-hired  that  they  had  an  equal  right, 
to  it.  Nothing  is  more  graceful  or  picturesque.  Watch 
its  curves  and  poises,  its  flexible,  strong,  yet  gentle  mo- 
tions. See  the  neck  and  head,  the  very  picture  of  grace! 
You  -are  not  surprised  that  Cleopatra  found  delight  in 
gazing  upon  a  lake  covered  with  swans,  and  that  her  gal- 
leys were  swanlike  in  shape  and  appearance! 

The  framework  of  a  swan  is  a  model  for  ship-building. 
The  swan  is  an  animated  living  ship.  Its  broad  back  is 
a  goodly  deck  for  the  young  swans  to  rest  upon,  the 
neck,  with  the  shapely  head,  makes  a  handsome  prow. 
Then  there  are  the  oars,  the  feet  and  legs,  constructed 
and  set  in  just  the  way  in  which  the  living  galley  may 
be  best  propelled.  And  where  can  be  found  a  plumage- 
of  such  unrivalled  whiteness?  And  so  it  is  that  poets, 
from  Homer  to  the  present  day,  have  sung  of  the  swan, 
and  of  course  a  thousand  fables,  mixed  with  considerable 
truth,  have  been  handed  down  through  story  as  well  as 
song.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that  swans  always  sing  a 
touching  and  melodious  song  just  before  they  die,  where 
as  the  truth  is  that  they  most  frequently  die  without  hav- 
ing a  song. in  their  mouths,  and  the  noise  they  make  is 
far  from  being  melodious.  It  was,  however,  this  popular 
superstition  about  the  swan's  death-song  which  made  a 
satirical  poet  write  the  very  amusing  couple-t. 

"  Swans  sing  before  they  eiie ;   'twere  no  bad  thing 
If  certain  people  died  before  they  sing!" 

The  swan's  song  or  cry  is  harsh,  shrill,  and  unmusical. 
The  instrument  in  his  throat  which  produces  these  sounds 
is  a  very  curious  and  even  astonishing  piece  of  mechan- 
ism—a cylindrical  tube  down  the  neck,  reaching  to  the 
forks  of  the  bone  called  the  merrythought,  and  doubled 


back,  very  much  in  the  shape  of  a  French-horn.  This  is 
the  instrument  upon  which  this  famous  bird  of  history 
and  poetry  performs,  and  when  we  hear  it  we  must  ad- 
mit that  there  are  French-horn  and  cornet  players  whose 
performances  are  far  more  pleasing.  When  we  read, 
therefore,  what  Aristotle  says  about  swans,  that  they  pass 
over  waters  singing  and  making  music,  we  must  believe 
that  difference  of  taste  accounts  for  very  many  opinions. 
Swans  in  swimming  and  (lying  long  distances  often  ac- 
company their  motions  with  a  loud  clangor  or  resonant 
cry  which  can  be  heard  for  miles.  The  Icelanders  fre- 
quently know  of  their  approach,  as  they  return  in  the 
spring,  long  before  they  see  them,  and  they  have  a  say- 
ing, "The  spring  will  come  early,  I  heard  the  swans 
trumpeting."  There  is,  however,  a  species  of  swan  which, 
perhaps,  was  known  among  the  ancients,  called  the  mute 
swan.  It  never  cries  aloud,  but  utters  a  sort  of  murmur, 
in  a  low,  soft  voice,  to  call  its  young.  This,  it  may  be, 
was  the  dying  song  which  has  made  the  swan  so  cele- 
brated. 

But  one  thing  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  swan,  and 
that  is  long  life.  The  age  of  some  swans  seems  incredi- 
ble, one  hundred  years  and  more  often  being  allotted  to 
them.  The  life  of  the  swan  has.  in  many  countries,  been 
protected  by  law,  which  made  it  a  misdemeanor,  subject 
to  line  and  other  punishment,  to  kill  one  of  these  birds. 

For  a  long  time  the  swan  was  considered  a  royal  bird 
in  England,  and  the  privilege  of  keeping  swans  had  to  be 
paid  for  at  a  high  rate.  This  law  was  made  by  Edward 
IV.  At  high  feasts  and  festivities  the  swan  has  held  an 
important  place.  At  the  famous  marriage  feast  of  Iphi- 
crates  with  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Thrace  the  swan 
was  conspicuous  both  as  an  e>rnameiit  and  an  arlicie-  of 
food.  Bluff  King  Hal,  as  Henry  VIII.  was  calle-d.  was 
always  pleased  to  see  a  swan  on  the  table-;  am!  among 
lite  re-cipes  of  the  master-cooks  in  the  time  of  Kit-hard 
II.  there  was  quite  a  celebrated  one  for  the  cooking  of 
swan-flesh. 

In  a  wild  state  swans  are  found  in  Kussia  anel  Siberia 
ami  throughout  Europe,  also  in  the  countries  In -I  we -en  the 
Black  and  Caspian  seas,  and  in  the  winter  many  are  seen 
in  the  Bay  of  Smyrna. 
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The  swan's  food  consists  chielly  of  Leaves  and  stalks  of 
plants,  and  lie  is  often  seen  eating  Mowers.  This  circum- 
stance seems  lo  add  to  the  attractive  picl  n  resqueness  of 
the  bird,  and  it  is  true  that  lie  disdains  to  Iced  upon  llesh 
„!,,.,,  [ie  can  lind  enough  lily  leaves  and  roots  and 
(lowers  lo  satisfy  his  hunger. 

The  swan  is  a  courageous  bird  peaceable  enough  when 
he  is  let  alone,  but  then  In-  insists  upon  being  h-l  alone. 
Aristotle  called  him  a  pugnacious  bird,  because  he  had 
the  courage  to  light  an  eagle.  One  swan  does  nol  permit 
another  to  trespass  upon  his  dominions.  One  morning 
j,  little  Hock  of  newly  hatched  swans  were  quietly  sitting 
,,,„,>,  one  Of  the  i>iands  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological 
Society  when  a  large  crow  made  a  dash  at  them.  The 
enraged  father  of  the  swans  seized  the  crow  with  his  bill. 
The  surprised  captive  struggled  in  vain;  the  old  swan 
dragged  him  into'  the  water,  and  held  him  under  until 
he  was  drowned.  "When  the  indignant  father  loosed  his 
hold  the  crow  was  an  inanimate  mass  of  tlesh  and  i'ea- 
thers,  and  the  victor  sailed  along  over  the  water  with  an 
air  which  seemed  lo  say  that  he  had  a  contempt  for  the 
black  wreck  floating  by  his  side. 

Perhaps  some  \oiing  readers  can  recall  an  instance  of 
having  been  chased  by  an  infuriated  old  gander  or  goose, 
who  had  constituted  himself  the  proprietor  and  emperor 
of  the  poultry-yard.  If  so,  they  can  form  some  estimate 
of  the  strength  and  determination  of  these  feathered  ag- 
gressors which  belong  to  the  same  genus.  There  have 
been  many  uncomplimentary  things  said  of  geese,  but 
there  has  been  no  question  of  their  courage.  The  cack- 
ling geese,  that  saved  Rome  were  duly  appreciated,  and 
for  that  courageous  act,  the  old  Romans  regarded  them 
with  great  respect.  Unlike  the  swan,  the  goose  is  clumsy 
and  ungainly  in  appearance,  but  in  the  care  and  preser- 
vation of  her  young  and  general  instincts  closely  resem- 
bles her  beautiful  cousin.  The  geese  known  as  the  Hong- 
Kong  species,  imported  from  China,  are  of  spotless  white- 
ness,°and  have  the  same  long,  gracefully  arched  neck 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  swan.  Their  trumpeting 
is  so  persistent  and  loud  that  it  was  as  effectual  a 
guard  as  a  watch-dog.  It  was  not  unfrequent  to  find 
them  on  plantations  in  the  Southern  States.  They  were 
quick  and  alert,  and  the  presence  of  a,  thief  was  soon  re- 
vealed by  the  noisy  outcry  of  these  white-winged  senti- 
nels. The  geese  that  saved  Rome  must  have  been  of 
this  species. 

In  the  days  of  Assyria  and  Persia  great  attention  was 
paid  to  ihe  care  and  culture  of  swans.  The  hanging  gar- 
dens of  Babylon  were  rendered  still  more  beautiful  by 
the  sight  of  these  snow-white  birds  gliding  over  the  arti- 
ficial Takes,  and  Queen  Semiramis  had  hundreds  of  them, 
which  were  kept  not  only  to  furnish  a  delicious  edible 
for  her  luxurious  table,  but  as  an  ornament  to  her  gar- 
dens. We  all  remember  the  story  of  the  ugly  duckling 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  beautiful  swan,  but  was  heartily 
despised  by  the  ungainly  fowls  with  which  the  poor  un- 
fortunate had  been  associated.  It  was  simply  the  old 
story  of  being  beyond  the  appreciation  of  the  vulgar 
crowd  by  which  it,  was  surrounded.  In  all  ages  this 
beautiful  bird  has  had  thrown  aroun«4  it  the  most  po<  tieal 
associations,  and  whether  it  sings  or  not  its  attractiveness 
will  always  fascinate  the  poet.  I'.yron.who  could  .say 
ver\  disagreeable  as  well  as  beautiful  thingswhen  he  was 
so  disposed,  was  quite  disgusted  with  the  poet  Landor. 
who  praised  Southey.  and  perpetrated  the  couplet. 

Ll  AV:i  her  Savage    Liunlur 
Takes  for  a  swan   l!nb  Soiiihe\'-  gander!" 

and   so  ridiculed  Southey  and  his   friend  Landor  at  the 
same  time. 

A  marked  characteristic  of  the  swan  is  its  love  for  its 

kind.      They  defend  each  other  in  their  encounters  with 

nies,  and  in  the  long  Ilighis  from  country  to  country 

and  from  zone  to  zone  they  have  been  known  to  wait  for 


the   re very  of  a   sick   or  wounded  one  of   their  number. 

A  writer  records  an  instance  of  a  swan  descending  from 
a  th.ck  on  its  way  to  the  north  of  Knrope.  The  bird  was 
sick. -md  could  sustain  itself  no  longer,  and  sought  refieje 
in  a  farm  yard.  For  some  da\s  another  swan  was  seen 
Hying  round  I  he  farm  and  hovering  in  the  neighborhood 
until  the  retreat  of  its  eon  i  pa  n  ion  was  d'scovered.  I  |ion 
that  it  too  descended  to  Ihe  farm  yard,  and  the  two  were 
seen  constantlj  side  h\  side.  When  the  sick  swan  recov- 
ered, the  pair  started  on  their  journey,  and  were  seen  no 
more.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  was  more  evident 
in  this  act,  judgment  or  alfection. 


THE    FESTIVAL    OF    Ho.MK. 

I!V  DOHA  READ  GOODALE. 

"VTO   llatlering   nicks  to-night!      The  kindly  sun 
.Li     Passed  like  a   plmighhoy    in   a  cap  of  dim, 
1'deak   ami   more   bleak  tin-   pinched   Novemlie'    day 
In   vaporous  darkness  slipped   unseen   away. 
The  veriest    boor  that    laughs   lias  scented  snow. 
And  brought  in   logs  an   hour  or  more  ago; 
The   sovrii-st   lloeU  is  hons.-cl   that,  gaunt    ami   chill, 

Nipped  Ihe  pale   herbage   IV the  'Vosty  hill; 

The   wind   lie-ins   1o  pipe:   and    \\illi  I  lie   sound 

The  leaves  to  dance  in  many   a  gypsy  round, 

And  autumn,  labeling  to  his  exit,  i'eels 

Old  winter's  churlish   pack    quick  snarling   at  his  heels. 

Cold  pipes  the  wind:   yet    not    a    house   in   town 

Lacked  for  its  incense  when  the  sun  went   down  : 

I'roin  countless  chimneys   countless  geuerous  fires 

Proclaim  the  best-loved  dainties  of  our  sires. 

Here  smokes  the  'possum,  there  the  savory  'coon. 

Bayed  down  by  dogs  in   glimpses  of  the  moon; 

Hare  and  sleek  squirrel,  poultry  low  and  high, 

hie.  litly   tombed  in   many  a  toothsome  pie; 

The   jo\ial   turkey,  prince  of  all  the  elan, 

Heroines  alike   master  and  serving-man; 

Nay,  even   the    woodchuck   yields  his  lesser  cheer 

To  grace   the  arlless  feast    this   least  day  of  the  year! 

Young  and  old   mingle:  laugh   and  jesl    go  round; 

All   hearts  are   opened.  e\  ei  •;,    longue.    unbound; 

Why.  not   a  wandering  dog  that,  roams  the  stieet 

Need    fear  to-night    to  starve   for  want  of  meat! 

The   very  poorhonse.  full   of  light   and  noise, 

Has  tired   the  cooks   to   please   Ihe  ru.-l\    bo\  s : 

Thai    wretch,  unblest   with  sister,  sire,  or  son, 

sweetheart,  or  even   the   memory  of  on.-, 

Now  at  his  neighbor's  luckier  board  surveys 

The   unctuous  pudding   tat    with   fruity  maize, 

And   fancy,  capering,  builds  a    castle   gay 

\\li.re  every  day  for  him  shall  be  Thanksgiving  day! 


A  pr.isox  rxiiF.i;  THE  SEA. 

A    TRUE     STORY. 
BY  DAVID  KER. 

I'LL  tell  you  what,  my  boys,  it's  a  good  job  for  us  that 
the  tide  is  so  low,  for  if  it   came  up  and  caught,  us 
here,  we  should  all  be  drowned  like  rats! 

"Well,  I  suppose  that  would  just  suit  old  Jim  here; 
he's  never  happy  except  when  he's  doing  bis  best  to  get 

killed." 

••  Perhaps."  laughed  Jim,  "I  might  be  a  descendant,  of 
the.  Irishman  who  vowed  to  hang  himself  or  perish  in  the 

attempt!" 

"  Ay,  and  you   will  perish  in  the  attempt  if  you  don  t 
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look  out.  but  I  wish  you  wouldn't  try 
quite  so  hard  to  make  us  perish  along 
with  you.  Do  you  remember,  Georu'e. 
how  Jim  took  us  into  the  seals'  cave, 
where  there  was  only  just  room  for  one 
man  to  pass  at  a  time,  so  that  if  even 
one  seal  had  thought  of  coming  back 
while  we  were  there,  it  might  have  eaten 
us  all— one  after  the  other,  as  our  friend 
Giant  what's  his  name  did  with  the  sail- 
ors of  Ulysses!" 

"And  how  he  made  us  let  him  down 
with  a.  rope  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice," 
cried  George,  "on  to  a  ledge  no  broader 
than  my  hat,  just  to  get  hold  of  an  egg 
not  worth  twopence!" 

"It  certainly  wasn't  worth  twopence 
when  I'd  done  with  it,"  chuckled  Jim, 
"for  I  smashed  it  against  the  rocks  in 
getting  back;  but  that,  after  all,  only 
showed  that  I  was  not  inclined  to  bear 
the  yolk!' 

"No,"  grinned  George;  "it  showed 
that  you  were  egged  on  to  it!" 

The  three  brave  English  lads  who 
spoke  thus  had  indeed  thrust  themselves 
into  a  perilous  adventure;  and  though 
they  talked  so  lightly,  they  all  saw  the 
danger  clearly  enough. 

On  the  rocky  coast  of  Devonshire — one 
of  the  most  dangerous  as    well  as  most 
beautiful   portions  of  the  whole  English 
seaboard — the  waves  have  tunnelled  out 
a  small  cave   in  the  base  of  a  huge   pro- 
jecting  cliff,  only  to  be  reached  by  two 
narrow' openings  just  wide  enough  for  a 
man  to  crawl  through,  which  are  poetic- 
ally called  "The   Eyes"  by    the    native 
fishermen.      Through  these  holes  our  he- 
roes had  made  their  way  into  the  cave, 
where  they  had  a  famous  time  hunting 
crabs,  splashing  through    pools,  leaping    from    point  to 
point  of  the  slippery    rocks,  crowning  each    other   with 
wreaths   of  seaweed,  and  making   every  nook  and    cleft 
of  the  dark  cavern  ring    with  an  uproarious  impromptu 
parody  of  "  Over  the  Sea  " 

"Under  the  sea,  under  the  sea, 
In  the  home  of  the  loli-ter  how   happy  are  we! 
Under  the  sea,  under  the  sea, 

We'll  be  snug  till   the  tide  conies  apiin." 

At  length,  determined  not  to  leave  anything  unseen 
now  that  they  were  there,  the  young  explorers  lighted  a 
candle,  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  and  fixed  it 
in  a  crack  of  the  rock,  chuckling  at  the  thought  of  the 
amazement  that  would  be  felt  by  all  the  homeward-bound 
fishermen  at  the  sight  of  this  sudden  and  strange  lighting 
up  of  "The  Eyes  "amid  the  gathering  dimness  of  evening. 

But,  as  their  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  candle-light 
showed  them  another  opening  at  the  far  end  of  the  cave, 
which  seemed  to  lead  into  an  inner  grotto  going  still 
deeper  into  the  heart,  of  the  cliff.  This  was  quite  enough 
for  their  daring  leader,  who,  as  if  bent  upon  showing1 
how  fully  he  deserved  his  popular  nickname  of  "  Mad 
Jim,"  insisted  on  crawling  through  this  hole,  "to  see 
what  the  place  was  like." 

"  Don't  make  a  fuss  about  nothing,  old  fellows,"  he 
said,  in  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  two  friends. 
"  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  find  anything  uglier  than  my- 
self inside." 

"Highly  improbable,"  muttered  George,  with  a  broad 
grin. 

"  And  if  I  light  upon  a  shark  or  an  octopus  mounting 
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guard  in  there,"  went  on  Jim,  calmly  ignoring  the  sar- 
casm, "  I'll  just  bring  him  out  along  with  me,  and  we'll 
have  him  for  supper." 

So  saying,  lie  thrust  his  feet  into  the  cleft,  and  began 
to  wriggle  his  way  through.  It  was  a  very  "close  fit"; 
but  luckily,  or,  rather,  unluckily  for  him,  the  sharp  points 
of  the  rock  sloped  the  other  way,  and  he  at  length  made 
good  his  entrance,  though  not  without  a  scratch  or  two. 

His  comrades  handed  him  in  the  light  through  the 
gap,  and  he  just  had  time  to  discover  that  he  was  in 
a  large,  high-roofed,  nearly  circular  cave,  wTith  no  open- 
ing in  its  rocky  walls  save  the  one  by  which  he  had  en- 
tered, when  I  he  quick  ears  of  the  two  sentinels  in  the 
outer  cavern  caught  a  distant  sound  which  the  pair 
knew  only  too  well. 

"I  say,  old  man,  you'd  better  look  alive!"  shouted  he 
through  the  hole;  "the  tide's  coming  back  to  its  lodg- 
ings, and  if  it  linds  us  in  the  art  of  committing  a  bur- 
glary 011  the  premises  perhaps  it  won't  be  pleased." 

"  Hold  on  half  a  minute,"  answered  Jim,  who  was  evi- 
dently very  far  from  realizing  the  imminence  of  the 
danger;  "  I  want  to  have  a  good  look  at  the  way  the  wa- 
ter has  hollowed  out  these  arches."  But  as  he  held  up 
his  candle  for  a  better  view,  a  sudden  splash  of  water 
fn>m  a  bunch  of  seaweed  overhead  effectually  cut  short 
his  inspection  by  putting  out  the  light.  "Well,"  cried 
he  with  a  laugh,  which  came  echoing  up  hoarse  and  hol- 
low through  the  rocky  cleft,  as  if  issuing  from  a  tomb. 
"that's  rather  a  mean  trick,  hut  if  it.  won't  let  me  see  an\ 
more,  I  suppose  1  had  better  come  out."  And  he  thrust 
himself  head-foremost  into  the  gap. 

"  Come  along,  old   fellow  !"  cried  George,  impatiently; 
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••  I  lie  tide's  com  ing-  up  full  split,  and  we  ha  ve  .-mother  hole 
to  get  i  lirough,  \  "ii  know." 

"  It's  .-ill  very  fine  to  say  '  come  along,'  v  retorted  Jim  : 
"  but  \vlial  if  I  ca  ii  i 

In  I'ad  pom-  Jim  found  lo  his  cosl  lliat  it  was  easier  to 
get  in  tlian  t»  uel  oil!  ag-ain,  for  tin-  jagged  points  of  the 

rock,  all  jutting  iHWwd,  now  caught   him  like  the   teeth 
man  li-ap.      lie   barely   succeeded    in    wriggling    his 
head   and    one  arm    through    tlie    ii'a|>.  ami   then    lie   stuck 
fast,  nnahle  I"  move  eilher  forward  or  backward. 

"  Do  \oii  moan  to  say,  old  hoy.  that  you  really  can't 
net,  through?"  cried  (i  .....  'ge,  as  he  and  his  comrade  anx- 
iously watched  their  friend's  vain  strug-gles.  neither  of 
them  daring  to  hint  to  the  other  the  ghastly  thought 
that  was  beginning  to  rise  in  the  minds  of  both. 

"It  doesn't  look  very  like  it,  "replied  Jim,  forcing  a 
laugh.  "  I  suppose  I  must  just  try  it  the  other  way.  I 
came  in  here  feet,  first,  so  perhaps  I  can  go  out  in  the 
same  style.  Give  us  a  shove,  boys  !'' 

Ami  then,  making  a  violent  effort,  he  succeeded  in 
backing  out  of  the  hole  on  his  own  side,  whence  he  in- 
stantly made  a  fresh  attempt  feet  foreu  n  .-i 

But  to  their  utter  dismay,  though  he  had  got,  so  far. 
there  was  no  getting  him  one  inch  farther.  They  tn-ued 
till  their  faces  grew  purple,  and  Jim  seconded  them  with 
all  his  might;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  And  then  there 
came  back  upon  all  three  with  a  sudden  thrill  of  horror 
the  memory  of  poor  Jim's  light  jest  011  entering  this  fatal 
prison  about  his  linding  nothing  there  uglier  than  him 
self.  He  had  found  something  uglier  —  he  had  found 


"It's  110  use,  boys!"  said  the  doomed  lad.  faintly. 
"Save  yourselves  while  yon  can—  it's  all  over  with  me!" 

"Shut  up!"  cried  <  Jcorge.  fiercely;  "do  you  take  us  for 
cowards  ;  We  won't  budge  till  we've  got  you  out." 

But  every  word  of  this  bold  defiance  fell  like  lead  upon 
his  oun  heart,  for  he  felt  that  lie  spoke  without  hope; 
and  in  the  gloomy  silence  that  followed  the  roar  of  the 
linng-rv  tide  was  heard  more  plainly  than  before. 

"1  have  it!"  cried  Jim,  suddenly,  showing  even  in  this 
dead!  v  crisis  the  cool  readiness  which  was  to  make  him 
so  renowned  in  after-  years.  "It  must  be  my  clot/trs 
that  .stop  me;  I'll  pull  them  off  and  try  ag-ain!'' 

In  a.  trice  he  had  stripped  himself,  and  passing  his 
clothes  through  the  gap.  made  one  final  effort  to  force  his 
way  out.  Even  then,  however,  the  cruel  rock  teeth  did 
not  easilv  quit  their  prey,  and  he  was  bleeding  from  more 
than  one  deep  gash  when  his  friends  at  length  draped 
him  out  of  that  living  tomb,  gasping  and  exhausted. 

For  several  weeks  to  come  this  hair-breadth  escape 
was  the  talk  of  the  whole  district  ;  but  the  adventure  was 
recalled  with  a  deeper  and  gloomier  interest  not  many 
years  later,  when  "Mad  Jim,"  its  principal  hero,  had  Lie- 
come  famous  throughout  the  whole  \\orld  as  Bishop 
Hanniugton,  the  martyr  missionary  of  Uganda. 


TJIE    Wl,<>\<;    I.KTTKK. 

SOME  very  peculiar  mistakes  .-ire  madu^af,  times  in  type  by 
ill,,  use  of  a   single  »rong   letter.      These  mistakes  are  not 
always   the   compositor's    fault,  I'm-    sour-times    the    manuscript 
winch  lie  "sets  up"   is    sci  poorly  written  that  half  of  I  he  wonts 
avc  to  be  guessed  at.      The   ICnglish  language  is  lull  of  exam 
lies   win-re    a    single    letter   misplaced    will    change    the    whole 
leaning  of  the  word,  and  oftentimes  make  a  sentence  meant   to 
•  serious  extremely  laughable.      A  paper  recently  speaking-  of 
••  garhled  "account  of  a  play  prints  it   "warbled."   making   it 
appear  an   opera.      Another  editor   \\rotc    and    recommended    a 
certain  "diet"  for  children,  lint   tin-  letter"r"  was  substituted 
for  the  "e."  and   therefore   I  he   praise  of  "dirt"  was  snug'.      As 
most  very  young  people  are  loud  of  making  "dirt  pies,"  (lie  mis- 
take   did    not    seem    so    apparent,  but    even    that    kind    of   pics 
would  not  do  for  a  steady  "did." 

In  a  Western  paper,  not  long  ago.  the  review  of  a  school-book 


ttasgivcn  in  which  Hie  \vrilcrspokc  of"Creek  and  Latin  roots 
and  verbs."  'I  hat,  is.  lie  meant  so  lo  speak  to  the  public,  but 
the  compositor  probably  thought  he  knc\\  heller  than  I  he 
writer,  and  using  an  "  h  "  in  place  of  a  "v"  the  account  read 
"Creek  and  I, aim  roots  and  herbs."  The  i-ombinal  ion  would 
lie  all  right  in  a  book  on  botany,  but  \\  as  sad  I  v  \\  rung  in  con  m-c 
I  ion  witli  a  grammar.  'flic  most  recent  ins!  a  ncc  of  a  misplaced 
I  \  pe  occurred  in  a  \e\\  ^  01  k  e\ening  paper,  ivhil  i  ng  to  the 
sinking-  of  the  steamship  /InlJnini.  According-  to  the  story  "a 
manority  of  the-  ol'liccrs  and  crew  \\cre  lost,"  ami  this  left  the. 
reader  in  grave  don  I  it  as  to  the  truth.  An  "  i  "  in  place  of  I  he 

"  a  "  \i  on  Id  make  it  a  "  minorit  \  ."  but  a  "  j  "  in  place  of  tl u  '' 

would  be  a  "  majority."  and  between  the  tun  words  is  a  vast 
difference.  It  \\  as  later  found  that,  the  latter  \\  as  unfortunate- 
ly eoircct,  but  the  mistake  illustrated  very  \\cll  how  much  de- 
pended upon  one  lil  I  le  letter. 

Sometimes  whole  words  are  mis-read  by  the  compositor,  and 
an  old  joke  speaks  of  a  reporter's  grief  when  lie  found  that  his 
account  of  a  young  lad\'s  shoes,  referred  to  them  as  "ferry- 
boats,1' instead  of  "fairy  boots,"  as  written.  In  an  Indiana 
paper  the  "regular  meeting"  of  the  town  council  was  rendered 
a  "burglar  meeting,"  and  a  Buffalo  paper  came  out  OIK*  day  with 
the  startling  head-line  "A  Solemn  Circus  in  Church."  1'pon  in- 
vestigation it  proved  that  the  editor  had  written  "A  Solemn 
Ser\  ice  in  Church."  but  before  (lie  mistake  was  discovered  and 
the  explanation  given  there  was  much  speculation  as  to  what 
\\  as  meant. 


VK    KAKI.IH   THANKSGIVING. 

BY    I,.    .1.    VANCE. 

rI^HERE  is  one  festival  in  the  calendar  that  Americans 
JL  can  really  and  truly  claim  as  their  own.  This  is 
Thanksgiving  day.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  holiday  that 
has  been  most  generally  observed  in  this  country  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  day  was  formerly  devoted  to 
religions  exercises  and  observance,  but  it  is  now  cele- 
brated with  an  amount  of  feasting  and  merrymaking 
quite  unknown  to  our  strait-laced  ancestors. 

Thanksgiving-  day  carries  in  its  name  a  reminiscence 
of  its  origin  and  meaning.  But  whence  came  the  cus- 
tom of  eating  turkey  on  this  clay?  Oddly  enough,  the 
practice  is  alluded  to  in  the  first  account  that  we  have  of 
a  thanksgiving  in  New  England.  On  the  ingathering  of 
the  harvest  in  September,  1621,  the  corn  and  barley  having 
yielded  manifold,  a  public  Thanksgiving  was  declared. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  chroniclers  mention  this 
incident — that  four  hunters  were  sent  out  to  procure 
wild  fowl,  and  they  returned  with  an  ulni  IH/II  nee  of 
tiirki'i/x.  The  result  was  that  King-  Massasoit  and  ninety 
men  were  entertained  in  royal  style  for  three  days. 

The  second  public  Thanksgiving  in  New  England  was 
declared  in  1623.  The.  reason  for  it  is  told  by  the  author 
of  Xcir  KiKjIdiul'*  Mi'iniiriiil.  lie  says  that  there  had 
in -i  n  a  long-  spell  of  dry  weather,  and  the  crops  withered; 
that  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  people  "the  Lord 
sent  them  such  seasonable  showers,  with  interchange  of 
warm  weather,  as  caused  in  time  a  fruitful  and  a  liberal 
iiarvest;  for  which  mercy,  iii  time  convenient,  they  also 
solemnized  a  day  of  thanksgiving  unto  the  Lord." 

Here  we  see  that  old  Puritan  faith  and  spirit  which 
made  the  invitation  to  set  apart  a  day  for  thanksgiving 
and  praise  mean  something  more  than  a  dinner.  For 
on  more  than  one  occasion  I  he  colonists  were  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  Such  a  time  is  described  by  Lieu- 
tenanl  (Jovernor  iHidlev  in  a  letter  written  to  the 
l.'mintess  of  Lincoln.  The  writer  begins  by  apologizing 
for  his  writing-,  "having-."  lie  says,  ''yet  no  table,  nor 
other  room  to  write  in  than  by  the  fireside  upon  my 
knee,  in  this  sharp  winter;  to  which  (the  fireside)  my 
family  must  have  leave  to  resort,  though  they  break 
g-ood  manners,  and  make  me  many  times  forget  what  I 
\\ould  say.  and  say  what  I  would  not.'' 

The  winter  of  1631  had  been  one  of  great  severity  and 
suffering.  The  poor  colonists  were  visited  not  only  by 
disease,  which  broke  out,  but  by  a  famine.  In  the  quaint 
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language  of  the  letter- writer,  "the  people  were  very  much 
tired  and  discouraged,  e.specia  ]  I  y  when  they  heard  that 
the  ( lovernor  himself  had  the  last  batch  n(  bread  in  the 
oveii."  Meanwhile  the  vessel  dispatched  for  provisions 
was  long  overdue.  Day  after  day  passed,  and  no  sail 
appeared  on  the  horizon.  Starvation  stared  the  Massa 
cluisetts  colonists  in  the  face.  "  But,"  says  the  writer, 
"  God,  who  delights  to  appear  in  greatest  straits,  did  work 
marvellously  this  time;  for  he  fore  the  very  day  appointed 
to  seek  the  Lord  hy  fasting  and  prayer,  in  comes  ihe  ship 
laden  with  provisions.  Upon  which  occasion  the  day  of 
Fast  was  changed,  and  ordered  to  he  kept  Thanksgiving; 
which  provisions  were  by  the  Governor  distributed  unto 
the  people  proportionable  to  their  necessities." 

This  was  the  first  general  Thanksgiving  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony.      It  was  a.  fca-l  after  a  famine.      As  tin- 
years  went  on,  the  festival  became  a  formal,  yearly  cele- 
bration in  New  England.      The  people  used  to  assemble 
for  worship  twice  a  day.      There  was  no  jollity  or  amuse- 
ment   associated   with    the    festival.       Indeed,  it    was   as 
wicked  to  stay  away  from  the  meeting-house  on  Thanks- 
giving day  as  on 
the    Sabbath    day. 
By     degrees      the 
religious      feature 
grew  less  and  less 
prominent,       and 
then  worship  once 
a      day     sufficed. 
The          afternoon 
was     devoted      to 
general         relaxa- 
tion    and     merri- 
ment    of      every 
kind.       Thus     the 
day    has     become 
one  for  family  re- 
unions under   the 
old    roof-tree,  and 
among    our    Yan- 
kee    cousins     the 
festival   is.  if  any- 
thing,more  in  fav- 
or than  Christmas. 

Finally,  there  is 
the  question,  How 
did  the  local  and 
New  England  hol- 
iday become  a  na- 
tional one?  The 

first  national  Thanksgiving  was  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  in  a  proclamation,  in  which  it  was  "  recommended 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  their  next  weekly  as- 
semblages in  their  accustomed  places  of  public  worship." 
This  state  paper  was  dated  April  K),  1803.  Then  .Mine  tin- 
great  victory  at  Gettysburg,  and  the  capture  of  Vicks 
burg  in  July,  1803.  Whereupon  the  President  "set  apart 
Thursday,  the  sixth  day  of  August,  to  be  observed  as  a  day 
for  national  thanksgiving,  praise,  and  prayer."  Again, 
in  October.  1863,  President  Lincoln  "invited  the  people 
to  set  apart  and  observe  the  last  Thursday  of  November 
next."  And  so  the  dav  is  fixed  for  all  time. 


BABY'S   DIARY   FOR    OXE    DAY. 

up  as  usual  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  cried  until  everybody  else   in   the  house  was 
awakened.     Then  I  went  to  sleep  again. 

Was  aroused  once  more  at  six  o'clock  by  a  fly  dancing 
on  my  face.  I  tried  to  hit  him.  and  only  succeeded  in 
slapping  myself  so  hard  that  I  had  to  scream.  I  screamed 
until  everybody  decided  to  dress,  and  when  they  were 


ready  for  breakfast,  half  an  hour  before  breakfast  was 
ready  for  tin  m,  I  fell  asleep. 

My  breakfast  u as  served  at  eight  o'clock.  I  don't  think 
the  cook  can  be  much  "/nod,  for  I  never  had  anything  hut 
milk  for  breakfast,  dinner,  or  any  other  meal  since  I  can 
remember.  At'lc-r  breakfast  1  saw  my  big  brother  plav- 
ing  with  a  jumping-jack.  As  I  wanted  it  myself,  I  cried 
until  nurse  made  brother  give  it  up.  Then  brother  began 
to  cry.  and  because  I  was  sorry  for  him  I  cried  too. 

Had  lunch  at  ten  o'clock  (same  as  breakfast  I.  Went 
out  riding  afterwards  in  my  carriage,  and  cried  all  the 
way  home  because  nurse  wouldn't  let  me  have  a  nice  big 
black  doggie  to  carry.  He  was  a  lovely  doggie,  and 
when  I  screamed  he  barked,  so  I  screamed  real  hard  lots 
of  times.  It  was  great  fun. 

( lot  so  tired  screaming  that  I  went  to  sleep.  At  twelve 
o'clock  waked  and  had  dinner  (same  as  breakfast  and 
lunch). 

Mamma  played  on  the  piano  and  sang  to  me.  When 
I  tried  to  sing  she  laughed,  and  as  I  don't  like  to  be 
laughed  at,  I  cried.  Nurse  said  I  was  a  cry-baby,  and 

cried  all  the  time 
at  everything,  but 
I  don't  agree  with 
her.  I  never  cry 
now  atmeal-times, 
because  I  tried  it 
once  and  found  I 
couldn't  eat  and 
cry  at  the  same 
time,  so  g-ave  it 
up.  I  have  all 
night  to  cry  in  if 
I  want  to,  and  I 
can't  eat  then. 

Had  lots  of  fun. 
Fulled  nurse's 
hair,  then  pulled 
mamma's  hair.  It 
wasn't  so  much 
fun  when  I  tried 
to  pull  brother's 
hair,  forheslapped 
my  hands.  I  didn't 
like  that,  so  I 
cried.  Then  bro- 
ther laughed,  and 
I  cried  harder, 
and  then  brother 
was  sent  away.  I 

cried  harder  than  ever  at  this,  for  1  wanted  to  play  with 
brother. 

Had  supper  at  three  o'clock  (same  as  breakfast,  lunch, 
and  dinner).  Got  mad  and  dropped  the  bottle,  and  cried 
because  I  couldn't  have  anymore  supper  as  the  bottle  was 
broken.  I  have  discovered  that  bottles  break.  Hooray! 
Tried  to  tell  nurse  about  my  discovery,  and  nurse  said, 
"Poor  'ittle  sing."  I  wasn't  a  "sing,"  I'm  not  " 'ittle," 
because  there's  no  such  word,  and  I  will  never  be  ''poor," 
so  I  cried. 

From  four  until  five  I  made  a  new  record.  Ijj-enerally 
cry  at.  half  past  four  every  day.  but  to  day  I  didn't.  1  uas 
as!eep. 

At   half  past  live  I  had  the  last  meal  of  the  dav,  ; W 

bottle  having  been  procured.  I  don't  know  the  name  of 
this  meal,  but  it  doesn't  make  any  d  i  ll'ereuce,  for  it  was 
the  same  as  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  and  supper.  T  went 
to  bed  at  si^;  o'clock. 

At  nine  o'clock  I  waked  up.  and  hearing  company 
down-stairs  cried  for  some  company  myself.  Mamma 
came  up  to  me.  \Veirt  to  sleep. 

Didn't  wake  up  any  more  that  night  after  I  went  to 
sleep  the  last  time  until  the  next  morning. 


SUPPER,  SAME    AS    BREAKFAST,   LUNCH,  AND   DINNER." 
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was  nearly  thin-  lor  Joe  lo  go  h>  lied,  and  Ilieiv  was 
warning  of  Ilial  ever  dreaded  event  ill  M  rs.  Walters'* 
voice  as  she  said.  "  Mary,  bring  ill  Hie  eandles,  please." 

"  Mam tna, " said  Joe.  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  postpone 
bedtime,  "  \vliat  are  sperm  eandles  made  of.'" 

"  I  kno\v."  said  Perry,  who  is  three  \ears  older  than 
ten  year  old  Joe.  "They're  made  out,  of  whales." 

"  What,  kind  of  whales?"  inquired  Joe. 

"Why,  there's  only  one  kind, "replied  Perry. 

"  Ah.  there  you're  wrong!"  said  the  hoys'  g  randfal  her. 
"There  prohahly  are  about  as  many  kinds  of  whales  as 
there  are  of  people;  and  what  is  more  strange  than  that, 
the  whales  resemble  people,  so  far  as  the  structure  of 
their  bodies  is  concerned,  more  than  they  resemble  fish. 
In  one  sense,  porpoises  and  dolphins  are  whales,  and  the 
whale  from  which  the  material  for  sperm  candles  comes 
is  no  more  like  the  arctic  whale,  from  which  most  of  the 
so  c; i lied  whale  oil  is  obtained.  I  h an  he  is  like  a  dolphin." 

"  Did  you  ever  catch  a  whale?"  inquired  Joe. 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  Perry,  loudly.  "  1  iruess  grandpa 
is  no  sea  blubber.  He's  a  land  -blubber." 

"  Landlubber,  you  mean,  probably. "corrected  Mr.  Wal- 
ters. "But,  on  the  contrary.  I  ran  away  to  sea  on  a 
whaling  vessel  when  I  was  seventeen  years  old." 

"  Oh,  grandpa  !"  gasped  Joe. 

"  Tell  us  about  it,"  begged  Perry. 

"Shall  I?"  inquired  Mr.  Walters,  glancing  towards  the 
boys'  mother,  who  was  cutting  the  pages  of  a  magazine. 
"Pretty  near  bedtime,  isn't  it;" 

"  If  it's  a  short  story," she  replied,  ",I  think  Joe  might 
sit  up  to  hear  it." 

"Well,  then,"  began  Mr.  Walters,  "when  I  was  a 
boy  of  seventeen  I  became  very  tired  of  going  to  school, 
and  hoeing  in  the  garden,  and  running  errands  for  my 
mother,  and  doing  all  sorts  of  odd  things  for  my  father. 
What  I  wanted  was  excitement.  The  town  I  lived  in 
was  too  small  to  fit  my  ideas;  so  I  went  to  New  Bedford, 
the  nearest  port,  and  offered  myself  to  the  Captain  of  a 
whaler  that  was  about  to  set  sail.  He  happened  to  want 
a  boy,  and  accepted  me.  I  wrote  a  note  to  my  parents, 
telling  them  not  to  worry  about  me,  as  I  should  be  gone 
only  three  years,  and  probably  should  return  a  rich  man." 

"  Did  you?"  inquired  Joe. 

"  I  was  rich  in  experience,  my  boy,"  replied  his  grand 
father.      "One  whaling   voyage   was  enough.       I   never 
wanted  to  go  on  another.      Those  were  the  longest  and 
hardest  three  years  I  ever  passed,  and   if  either  of  you 
boys  ever   imagines  that   the  world   does   not  appreciate 
you,  and  that  you  are  overworked,  just  go  out  into  a  fer- 
tilizer factory,  and  climb  up  and  down  a  rope  for  about 
half  a  day.      That  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  whaling, 
and  perhaps  you  will  think  enough  of  your  home  after-' 
wai'ds  to  stay  there." 

"Didn't  you  like  being-  a  sailor-man;"  asked  Joe. 

"  Decidedly  not.      We  sailed  around  (.'ape  Horn,  which 
always  is  a  rough  experience,  and  we  were  a  month  beat 
ing  against  head  winds  in  that  cold  aUd  dismal   latitude 
Then   we  sailed   up  into  the   northern  Pacific,  and  spent 
t\vo  years   in   catching   and    killing   whales  and    boiling' 
into  oil  the  blubber,   which  is  the   whale's  jacket  of  fat 
lying  just  under  his  skin  to  keep  him  warm.      At  lirst  1 
could  hardly  endure  the  smells.      They  were  as  bad  as  the 
food  and  the  hard  work,  but  at   last  I  got  used  to  them,  and 
u  hen    I    reached   shore   again,  and   left  the  Smells  behind, 
it.  seemed  as  if  there  was  something  lacking  in  the  atmos 
phere.      It  was  as  if  yon  should  suddenly  lose  the  sense 
of  taste,  and  didn't  know  whether  you  were  eating  peach- 
es or  corn-starch  pudding." 

''  I  don't  think  I'd  like  such  smelly  business,"  was  Per- 
ry's comment. 


"I  don't  think  you  would."  said  his  grandfather. 
"  \Ye  finally  got  what  the1  Captain  thought  was  a  good 
enough  cargo, "he  continued,  "and  then  we  started  for 
New  I  led  ford  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  again.  My  fortune 
had  not  been  made,  although  1  did  win  the  prize  for 
siu'liling  the  greatest  number  of  whales,  and  when  we 
reached  No  Man's  l.and.ott  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  I  was 
ready  to  stay  there  another  six  months,  with  an  Indian 
for  my  only  companion,  and  catch  and  boil  sea-elephants 
for  their  fat,  while  the  ship  went  on  to  New  Bedford. 
Well,  we  filled  all  the  barrels,"  Mr.  Walters  went  on, 
"and  then  we  piled  up  great  stacks  of  fat  on  the.  shore. 
where  il  froze,  the  weather  was  so  cold,  and  the  Captain 
found  it  in  good  condition  when  he  arrived,  as  he  did  in 
six  months,  with  more  barrels.  I  have  often  wondered 
since  what  would  ha\c  happened  if  he  had  not  put  in  an 
appearance.  It  was  worth  his  while  to  do  so,  however, 
even  if  he  did  not  rare  what  became  of  me,  and  my  share 
of  the  oil  amounted  to  about  two  thousand  dollars,  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  I  got  out  of  the  whale-fishing." 

"Didn't  you  catch  any  sperm  candle  whales?"  asked 
Joe. 

"No,  we  saw  only  one,  and  we  didn't  get  him.  The 
whales  we  went  after  live  in  the  cold  water  of  the  north. 
The  sperm-whales  live  in  warmer  seas." 

"  Where  do  they  keep  their  candles;"  inquired  Joe. 

"Pooh!"  said  Perry.  "Candles  have  to  be  made; 
don't  they,  papa  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Walters.  "They  have  to  be  made; 
but  the  material  they  are  made  from  grows  on  the  head 
of  the  sperm-whale — chiefly  on  the  front  part  of  his  skull 
and  on  his  nose.  Sometimes  one  whale  will  carry  as 
much  as  ten  tons  of  sperm." 

"  Do  you  catch  'em  on  hooks  J"  was  Joe's  next  ques- 
tion. 

Perry  laughed  again.  "  Why,  they  harpoon  'em  with 
spears,"  he  said.  "The  men  row  up  close  to  the  whale 
and  stick  a  big  harpoon  into  him,  and  then  he  kicks  the 
boat  over,  and  then  he  sinks  about  a  mile  until  all  the 
rope  gives  out,  when  be  comes  up  to  blow,  and  the  sailors 
kill  him,  don't  they,  grandpa?  I've  seen  how  they  do  it 
in  picture-books." 

"They  may  do  it  that  way  in  picture-books,'1  admitted 
Mr.  Wralters,  "but  in  real  life  nowadays  the  harpoon,  if 
one  is  used,  is  shot  from  a  boat  at  some  distance  from  the 
whale.  Unfortunately  the  whales  would  not  always 
wait  for  a  small  boat  to  row  up  to  them.  They  mi^hi 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  swim  away  faster  than  a 
boat  could  follow,  so  either  a  harpoon  is  shot  from 
a  distance,  or  a  bullet  is  used  which  explodes  inside  the 
whale  and  kills  him  very  quickly.  I  suppose  nearly  all 
the  excitement  has  gone  out  of  whale-fishing  since  I  was 
a  boy.  Then  it  was  a  common  thing  to  hurl  a  harpoon 
by  hand  into  a  whale  and  play  with  him  as  if  he  were  a 
salmon  on  a  hook.  Boats  were  often  crushed  in  those 
days  by  a  blow  from  the  whale's  tail,  and  men  were 
si miei  imes  drowned." 

"Speaking  of  whales,"  said  the  boys' father,  who  had 
been  reading  a  newspaper  quietly  by  the  grate,  "here  is 
a  despatch  in  to-night's  paper  headed  the  'Biggest  Whal- 
ing Catch  on  Record.'  It  is  under  a  San  Francisco  date, 
and  reads:  'The  whaler  Mury  D.  ffiniir,  which  left  here 
two  and  a  half  years  ago,  has  arrived  with  the  produce 
of  thirty-eight  whales,  worth  S400,000.  This  beats  the 
record,  even  for  vessels  that  have  spent  two  years  in  the 
Arctic.  Captain  Tiltou's  share  will  be  §30,000,  and  each 
sailor  will  receive  62000.'" 

"That's  a  good  deal,"  commented  Perry.  "I  think  I 
should  like  to  tish  for  whales  if  it  didn't  smell  so  bad." 

"What  did  I  hear  about  going  to  bed  a  few  minutes 
au'o  ;"  inquired  the  boys'  father. 

"  It's  time, "said  their  mother.  "Thank  grandpa  be- 
fore you  go.  Mary,  light  the  eandles,  please." 
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A- 
THANKSGIVING  PLAY 

by  MARGARET, 


1JRAMAT1S 


MRS.  VAN  ELSFETH,  ft  poor  ICOIIKIK 
TKDDY  VAN  EI.SPETII.  her  son.  -i  cripp!i 
ALICE  FHANKLYN,  a  young  laity. 


HEKBKUT  FKANKI.YN,  //>/  /uolli.r. 

TOM   LKSI.MS,  //'  /•  ain^tii  . 

Miss  MiutuAY,  (/  tjiirt  /v/o.v,  nr/d  Miss  Fi'anklyii'f  friend. 


[The  scenes  must  shift  from  Mrs-  Van  Elspeth's  house,  which  must  be  poor  and  very  barely  furnished.  t<>  Miss  iFranklyn's  parlor,  prettily  and 
richly  adorned.  A  screen,  two  or  three  ni£s,  a  lamp  with  a  rose-colored  shade,  and  some  pictures  on  tin-  wall  will  make  the  room  full  or  bare, 
as  rnay  be  necessary.  A  gas-stove,  for  tin:  making  of  pop-corn,  must  be  used  in  Mrs.  Van  Elspeth's  apartment.  Mrs.  Van  Elspeth  wears  a 
chocolate  -  colored  calico  sown,  \vith  a  white  kerchief  crossed  over  her  shoulders  She  should  have  on  a  nurse's  cap  and  a  full  white  apron. 
Miss  Frankly n  and  Miss  Murray  may  appear  in  pretty  house  dresses.  Any  ordinary  boy's  costume  will  do  for  the  young  gentlemen.] 


ACT    I. 
MRS.  VAN  KI.SI'ETII'S  kitchen.      Site  is 


//»/'/"'".'/  corn, 
TEDDY  suits  mid  puts  into  jiujii'i-  bugs. 


TEDDY. 

I'm  afraid,  mammy  dear, 

That  our  Thanksgiving  dinner 
Will  lack  of  good  cheer, 

And  leave  us  both  thinner 
I've  done  my  best,  mother, 

But  pop-corn  is  down, 
And   few  people  buy  it 

In  this  selfish  town. 
I'd  trv  something  else, 

Hut  one  cannot  do  much 
Who  hobbles  about 

As  I  do  on  a  crutch. 
I'leuse,  mammy,  consent, 

Let  me  jump  on  the  trains, 
And  I'll  sell  my  pop-corn 

With  a  good  deal  less  pains. 
Folks  are  tired  of  sitting 

Like  sheep  behind  bars; 
They  will  patronize  me 

If  I'm  seen  on  the  cars. 

MRS.  VAN   ELSPETII. 

My  darling  son.  I've  done  my  best, 

I've  scoured  and  scrubbed  like  one  possessed  ; 

I've  washed,  I've  ironed,  and  I've  swept, 

I've  mended  clothes  when  others  slept  ; 

I've  gone  out  nursing,  taken  orders 

For  magazines,  and  I've  kept  boarders: 

Sold  eggs  at  market,  peddled  candy, 

Done  all  things  honest  that  came  handy  ; 

And  here,  as  I'm  a  starving  sinner, 

I  cannot  earn  a  common  dinner; 

Say  nothing  of  the  sumptuous  living 

That  people  reckon  is  Thanksgiving. 


TEDDY. 

if/ufh  Oh!   see  that  corn; 

It  feathers  white 

Like  snow  thike^  on 

A  wintry  night 

MRS.  VAN  ELSPETH. 
'Tis  pretty.  Teddy  boy.  I  own; 

But  what's  the  use,  there  '11  no  one  buy 
The  dainty  stuff;  they  only  laugh 

At  sounding  of  your  pop  corn  cry. 

TEDDY,  jumpinf/  up  und  irarimj  his  crutch,  cries  shrilly: 
Pop  cor-r-r  n  ! 
Fresh  pop-cor-r-r-n  ! 
Snowy  white  and 
S-a-a-a-lted ! 

That  '11  fetch  them,  mammy  dear, 
Nicest  corn  I've  sold  this  year. 

MRS.  VAN   ELSPETII,  putting  aside  th<   <•«/ •«  j><>j>pcr,  and  sighing 

wearily, 
You  may  try  your  luck  on  the  four  fifteen, 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  know; 
If  you  sell  every  bug,  you   will  have  two  dollars; 
It's  too  much  to  hope  for,  Ted,  but  go. 

TEDDY",  basket  on  arm,  stum  IK  st  until n  nicety  on  his  crutch.  A 
irliistle  sounds  in  the  distance,  lie  hurries  along,  ho/iini/  t<> 
ciitch  the  train,  irln  n  In  xliimlil,  s  anil  falls  In  aril//,  luxini/  fit's 
bas/iil.  -nit  of  irhicli  Hie  IMHJS  i  if  imp-earn  roll  in  cccri/  diirc/inn. 
Miss  Mrnu\Y  u/i/nitrs,  foniiixj  from  hehiinl  a  srneu,  ir/iieh 
T  to  be  the  front  ilonr  uf  tin  KKA.NKI.VNS'  i-n!tiii;e. 


MlSS     Ml'RKAY. 

Oh.   pour  little  boy,  what   a  pity  is  lliis! 

You  are  lame  too,  and  hurt  very  much,  I'm  afraid; 
And  here's  your  pop-corn, 'tis  all  scattered,  forlorn, 

The  very  best  pop  corn  thai  ever  was  made. 
Come,  I'll  help  pick  it  up.     You  were  going  to  sell  it? 

Now  we  want  pop  corn  to  string   up  in  the  halls, 
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We've  a   festival   nielli  planned.  we'll   send   you    to  tell    it, 

\n,l    paste   up   the   news  mi   tin-  ehi/cns'  walls. 
Don'l   be  worried.  poor  fellow,  'tis  almost  Thanksgiving, 
The    jollicsl   time,  full  ol'   peace  ami   good   living 

Ti  IUIY 

Thank   vim.  lady 
I   must   hurry. 
Mother  'II   ha\e 

No   end   of   worn 
I    ni  iml  sell   these   pop  corn   balls, 
We   are    ju-t    as   ]ioor   as   mice. 

Won't   I/mi   bu\    some  '.' 
They  arc  salt'ed,  tln-y  are  very,  very   nice. 

MlSS     Ml'UKAY. 

The  train  has  gone,  but  conic  with  me, 
And  see  my  friends—  here's  Herbert  now  I 

HERBERT. 

Hallo  I     Ted  ! 

Are  you  in  business? 

TEDDY. 
Trying  it,  with  poor  success. 

HERBERT, 
Tom  1    Tom  I     Come  here,  I  say, 

Hero's  a  fellow,  you  understand, 
Who  will  give  us  a  chance  in  the  good  old  way, 

That  Alice  says,  is  to  lend  a  hand  ! 


pussy  cat  on 
/in:     Miss 


ACT    II. 

Miss  FRANKLYN,  sit/iiii/  in  n  '""•  <-liai>\  iritli  n, 
her  lap.     Bit*  of  silk  ami  worsted  scattered 
MURRAY,  nt  tin'  piano,  />/<<//''».</  <""'  *'"'jii"j  *•:/'".'/  to  the  tune 
of  "Annie  Lnuri<-  " 

Tlianksgiving  snow  is  whiter 

Than  any  snow  that  falls, 
Thanksgiving  suns  are  brighter 
Than  lamps  in  palace  halls. 

ALICE  FRANKLYN. 
There.  Josephine,  stop  singing, 

And  read  this  list  of  friends; 
The  blind,  the  hall,  the  hungry— 

How  soon  the  number  ends! 
There  are  no  poor  in  Brambleside, 
Or  else  they  all  know  how  to  hide, 
(  lur  festival  will  be  lost,  labor, 
Unless  we  help  some  sorrowing  neighbor, 
/  don't  know  one  who  cannot  buy 
Her  own  Thanksgiving  pumpkin-pie 

TOM,  boundii'/  in,  /»'//  futhioii,  uml  upsetting  a  footstool,  frighten- 
ing the  eat,  and  causing  Miss  MURRAY  to  frown  and  uplift 
her  hand  in  irnrniinj. 

I  say,  Alice,  and  Miss  Murray, 
Hustle  round,  my  dears,  and  hurry, 
Ted,  the  pop-corn   boy,  has  fainted. 
Herbert   says,  be  quick,  you're  wanted! 

ALICE. 

Fainted  '     Lay  him  flat, 

And  fan  him. 

Who  is  Ted,  the  pop-corn  boy  ? 

MlSS     Mill!  It  AY 

Such  a  manly  little  fellow' 

HERBERT. 

Fellow  with  a  milch;  his  r(Olher 
Takes  in  sewing  down  the  street. 

TOM. 

I  don't  think  that  Ted  Van  Elspeth 
Ever  gets  enough  to  call 

ALICE. 

Ted  Van  Elspeth? 

Josephine,  don't  you  think  we  knew  her 
In  the  old  days  when  we  two, 
Hand  in  hand,  'neat.h  skies  so  blue, 
\\ent  for  berries  and  for  nuts? 
Kin-  sold  gingerbread  and  crullers, 
She   made  splendid   lemonade, 
And  when   dear  papa  was  injured, 


Hi<     his   l,r>|    of   nurses  made. 

>'//<    nursed   iin-  that   dreadful   summer 

When    I    bad  a  fever  heic. 

Ted    Van    Klspelh,   we  will   aid  you. 

You   have   found   the   righl    place,  dear. 

TOM. 
This  is  really  very  jolly. 

Turn  about   is  fairesl   play ; 
We  will   take  him   to  his  mother 

In  the  most  luxurious  way: 
In   a  carriage,  if  he   pleases. 

No'     The  little  man  has  pluck. 
And   1   am   not  Mire  lie  hasn't 

Something  better — even  luck! 

ALICE. 
His  mother  was  a  Smithson, 

If    I    remember  light . 
His  father  kept   a  lill.le  shop: 

"Twas  always  clean  and   bright. 

HERBERT. 

Never  mind  the  family  tree,  dear; 

Here  is  little  Ted,  who  sells 
Pop-corn,  to  support  his  family, 

Up  the  hills  and  down  the  dells. 
Let's  buy  all  his  stock  in  trade, 

I  will  pass  a  hat  upon  it  1 
Dear  Miss  Murray,  slug  a  song,  please! 

Dear  Miss  Franklyn,  write  a  sonnet! 

Miss  MURRAY  IHHI//IX,  mul  goes  to  tin-  /I/into.     TEDDY,  pale  but 

KIII /'// n</.  irati-lti-x  In  r  <m  «//»•  x/nf/x. 
I  am  glad,  yes,  glad,  that  the  time  has  come 
I  can  help  a  laddie  who  loves  his  home. 
The  lad   is  cheery  and  brave  and  true, 
And  well  worth  helping,  I  warrant  you! 
Come,  Little  Boy  Blue,  and  blow  your  horn. 
Who'll  buy,  who'll  buy,  who'll  buy  pop-corn? 

CHORUS. 

Who'll  buy  popcorn, 

Buttered'  and  salted? 
Who  '11  buy  pop-corn  ''. 

Pop-corn? 

Miss   MURRAY. 

The  fruit  is  ripe  and  is  gathered  in, 
There's  plenty  of  grain  in  barn  and  bin; 
The  birds  are  flying  far  to  the  Smith, 
There's  plenty  l"  feed  each  robin's  mmiili. 
Come,  Little  Boy  Blue,  and  blow  your  horn, 
Who'll   buy,  who'll   buy,  who'll   buy   pop  corn  ? 

CHOKI  s 

Who'll  buy  pop-corn, 

Buttered  and  salted? 
Who  '11  buy  pop  corn  ? 

Pop-corn  ? 

Enter  MRS.  VAN  ELSPETH. 
Where's,  my  Ted, 
With  the  golden  head. 
And  the  cheeks  as  red  as  roses? 
Where's  my  Ted  ? 
Somebody  said 
He  wasn't  seen  on  the  train  1 

TOM. 

Mrs.  Van  Elspeth,  here  is  Ted, 

He  has  sold  his  pop-corn  out. 
Why  do  you  cry?    He's  here  close  by, 

Don't  be  making  a  fuss  about 
His  looking  white,   it  is  only  pleasure, 
His  wares  "have  brought  hiui  such  rare  good  measure. 

ALICE  FRANKLYN. 
My  dear  old  nurse  1 
Pray  take  this  purse! 

You'll  find  sullieient  in  it 
To  make  Thanksgiving  all  the  year, 

Thanksgiving  every  minute. 

All  join  Itands,  chasse  around  the  stage,  dance  the  Virginia  Bed, 
and  the  curtain  drops. 
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FOUR-FOOTED  cronies  arc  not  very  common,  and  when  they 
do  exist  they  usually  take  I  In-  shape  o('  animals  MS  opposite 
in  their  characteristics  as  the  poles.  Who,  I'm  instance,  would 
imagine  that  then'  could  lie  any  possible  sympathy  bet  \veeii  a 
pig  mill  a  gri-iilioiiinl .'  This  elegant,  aristocratic  member  of  the 
dog  family  is  an  unsociable  ereuture  even  among  his  own  rela- 
lives.  and  does  not  seem  10  like  the  sight  of  them  aliont  him  ; 
that  lie  (herel'ore  should  stoop  from  his  high  estate  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  a  pig  seems  incrcdilile. 

The  greyhound  whieh  so  demeaned  himself  lived  in  the  nort  h 
of  England,  and  was  a  very  troublesome  specimen  i.f  his  class. 
He  was  so  noisy  and  ill-beha\  ed  that  t  he  game-keeper  conhl  not 
keep  him  in  the  kenned,  and  had  to  let  him  wander  about  as  he 
pleased.  The  pig  was  also  a  wanderer,  ami  at  their  first  meeting 
the  two  became  fast  friends.  They  ate  together  and  slept  to- 
gether, and  one  was  seldom  seen  without  the  other.  The  grey- 
hound tried  to  do  everything  that  the  pig  did,  while  the  pig 
seemed  anxious  in  every  way  to  please  the  greyhound. 

By-and-by  these  strange  cronies  decided  to  go  out  hunting  to- 
gether. They  were  living  on  the  edge  of  a  moor,  where  rabbits 
and  hares  were  plentiful  ;  and  having  talked  the  subject  over, 
they  started  out  to  get  their  own  supplies.  The  greyhound 
could  spy  out  the  little  animals  at  a  distance,  but  the  pig  had 
the  better  scent ;  so  piggy  traced  them  to  their  lair,  when  his 
handsome  friend  would  come  tip  ami  sci/e  them  or  give  chase  it 
they  escaped.  On  capturing  the  prey  the  greyhound  always 
took  it  to  the  pig,  who  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  the  two  made  an 
amicable  meal. 

When  this  poaching  was  discovered,  the  keeper  shut  up  the 
pig,  but  the  greyhound  faithfully  followed  his  unfortunate  friend 
into  the  stye  and  comforted  him  with  his  constant  society.  He 
could  leap  in  and  out  at  any  time,  but  he  seemed  to  prefer  stay- 
ing there;  and  he  never  went  by  himself  on  any  more  excursions 
after  game. 

Still  more  remarkable  was  the  adoption  by  a  eat  of  some  baby 
rats  to  take  the  place  of  her  lost  kittens.  The  stable-yard  family 
•consisted  of  two  of  each  kind,  for  which  the  mother  cat  eared 
with  great  impartiality.  There  had  been  originally  seven  kit- 
tens, but  as  a  menagerie  of  cats  was  not  desirable,  four  were 
drowned  almost  before  they  realized  that  they  were  alive.  But 
the  mother  realized  it,  and  she  grew  very  restless  over  this 
reduction  of  her  family, 'until  finally  the  bright  thought,  struck 
her  of  helping  herself  to  a  young  rat  from  a  neighboring  nest. 
She  carried  out  this  original  idea  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of 
all  parties,  and  was  very  happy  with  her  four  nurslings,  until 
one  of  the  three  kittens  suddenly  disappeared. 

It  seemed  a  shame  to  rob  the  poor  cat  again,  but  the  voice  of 
authority  had  declared  that  the  kittens  were  still  too  numerous, 
and  there  was  no  help  for  it.  The  very  next  morning  a  second 
young  rat  was  seen  in  the  cat  nursery,  ami  .Madam  Puss  seemed 
as  proud  of  her  two  adopted  infants  as  of  her  own  children. 
This  happy  family  lived  in  a,  large  box  with  a  piece  of  wire  net- 
ting over  the  top,  and  it  was  easy  to  look  at  them  any  time 

It  "was  a  very  pretty  show,  at  which  every  one  who  heard  of  it 
wished  to  take  a  peep;  but,  unfortunately,  the  cat  wandered 
forth  one  night  on  a  poaching  expedition  and  was  killed  in  a 
trap.  This  threw  four  little  orphan:;  friendless  on  a  cold  world, 
and  nothing  was  heard  of  them  afterwards. 

The  strangest  of  all  attachments  are  those  which  have  some- 
times occurred  between  wolves  aud  human  children.  No  other 
animal  has  ever  been  known  to  carry  off  a  child  except  for  the 
purpose  of  devouring  it;  but  a  wolf- mother  has  occasionally 
stolen  a  baby  boy  and  nursed  and  brought  him  up  like  one  of 
her  own  cubs.  Many  years  ago  a  "  wolf-child"  was  captured  in 
India  as  it  was  taking  an  airing  in  a  wild  place  with  two  half- 
grown  cubs.  It  was  a  boy  about  nine  years  old,  and  a  most  un- 
pleasant-looking creature  that  shambled  about  on  all-fours. 

The  half-wolf,  half-child  did  not  wish  to  be  taken,  and  it  bit 
and  clawed  like  a  ferocious  animal.  When  finally  caught,  by 
means  of  a  thick  blanket  thrown  over  his  head,  the  boy  screamed 
and  howled  all  the  way  to  the  village  where  he  was  taken,  and 
would  not  be  comforted.  His  parents  were  soon  discovered,  but 
as  he  acted  like  a  wild  beast  they  were  <|iiile  at  a  loss  to  manage 
him.  Once,  on  a  bright  moonlight  night,  they  chained  him  to  a 
tree  near  their  hut — for  he  disturbed  every  one  inside  by  his 
yells — aud  presently  two  wolf  cubs,  probably  his  foster-brothers. 
trotted  up  to  him  and  gambolled  about  him  with  great  enjoy- 
ment. They  evidently  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  themselves, 
and  their  society  soothed  him  into  a  state  of  quiet  happiness. 

The  visitors  did  not  leave  until   the  first  signs  of  dawn  ap- 


peared, and  they  would,  if  possible,  have  taken  their  newly 
found  brother  with  them.  The  poor  wolf  child  soon  after  pined 
and  died,  without  ever  speaking  a  word  ;  his  wild  animal  life  of 
seven  yars  being  far  more  natural  to  him  than  his  human  life 

of    t  WO. 


LITTLE   PRINCKSS    MARGARET. 

ONE  day,. -it  an  English  country  house  not  far  from  London,  a 
little  girl  was  being  dressed  by  her  nurse,      sin-  was  accus 
tomcd    to   consider  herself  of  great    importance,  and    she  could 
hardly  understand  why  her  expected   \isiior  was  talked  of  as  a 
little  maiden  whom  she  was  to  regard  as  her  superior. 

It  was  a  season  of  ro\al  visiting  that  summer,  and  the,  present 
Empress  Frederick  of  (iermany  (then  Crown-Princess),  Marga- 
ret's mother,  had  come  over  to  England  with  several  of  her 
children,  and  while  she  aud  the  older  ones  went  down  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight  with  the  Queen,  the  little  Princess,  her  governess, 

and  attendant  spent  a  week  at  M Park.    Between  the  parents 

of  the  little  English  girl  and  the  royal  family  existed  one  of 
those  friendships  which  are  not  unusual,  in  spite  of  the  severe 
demands  of  court  etiquette.  This  visit  had  its  peculiar  interest 
because  the  Crown-Princess  herself  came  back  and  forth  to  dis- 
cuss various  family  matters,  aud  meanwhile  the  little  Princess 
won  the.  hearts  of  all  the  household.  She  was  not  a  particular!  j 
pretty  child  then,  as  I  recall  her,  but  what  is  called  "engaging.'" 
Her  face  was  round  and  fair  and  very  sweet. 

Naturally  an  American  girl  wonders  how  such  visitors  are 
treated.  A  suite  of  rooms  was  set  apart  for  the  Princess  and  her 
nurse,  who  treated  her  like  any  child  of  lesser  degree.  \Vhen 
with  her  little  hostess  she  played  and  romped  as  freely  as  though 
no  difference  in  rank  existed  ;  only  in  t  he  family  circle  or  before 
guests  was  any  formal  etiquette  observed.  She  was  addressed 
as  "Princess,'"' Your  royal  Highness"  being  seldom  used. 

One  day  she  and  her  little  hostess  journeyed  down  to  Marl- 
borough  House  to  spend  an  hour  with  her  cousins  of  Wales.  I 
remember  asking  the  young  English  girl  if  .she  enjoyed  herself. 

"Not  much,"  was  the  answer.  "We  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dows most  of  the  time." 

lint  the  children  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  wonderful  col- 
lection of  dolls,  one  of  which  was  presented  to  the  uutitled 
visitor,  and  received  a  place  of  honor  in  her  nursery,  being 
christened  Victoria  Louise  Maud  Margaret. 

There  are  wonderful  stables  at  M Park.     The  boxes  aud 

stalls  form  three  sides  of  a  paved  court,  in  which  is  a  fountain, 
and  in  an  angle  are  the  various  rooms  of  hostlers,  grooms,  har- 
ness-keeper,  aud  other  servants.  Nothing  pleased  the  little 
Princess  better  than  to  go  among  these  sunny,  well-kept  stables, 
to  pet,  feed,  and  talk  to  the  white  ponies,  which  she  drove  many 
times  over  the  tine  Essex  roads  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  park. 
Sometimes  long  rides  were  taken,  and  spirited  canters  they 
were. 

When  the  happy  visit  ended,  the  little  Princess  made  pretty 
simple  presents  to  every  one,  and  what  her  little  hostess  liked 
best  was  a  photograph  with  "Your  affectionate  Margaret" 
written  below  it.  You  see,  no  royal  person  ever  signs  a  "last 
name7' — it  is  "  Margaret  of  Prussia,"  "Alice  of  Hesse,"  etc.  The 
Queen  of  England  signs  "  Victoria  K.  I.,"  the  initials  represent- 
ing Ilegina  (Queen)  arid  Imperalrif  (Empress).  Their  only  claim 
to  a  surname  is  in  the  house  to  which  they  belong — as,  for  in- 
stance, Guelph,  or  Hohenzollern,  Hesse,  or  Saxe-Meiniugeu. 

Since  those  happy  days  the  Princess  Margaret  has  seen  many 
changes  in  her  own  home  and  life.  She  was  born  at  Potsdam, 
that  palace  full  of  historic  associations.  April  d'J,  ]^~2,  and 
christened  Margaret  Beatrix  Feodore.  From  babyhood  she  was 
her  mother's  pet  aud  companion.  She  was  accustomed  to  go  to 
her  mother  for  every  childish  want,  and  when  the  question  of 
her  mariiage  arose  last  year  the  Dowager  Empress  felt  it  hard 
to  he  separated  from  her  bright,  cheerful  little  daughter,  who  at 
nineteen  is  said  to  be  the  same  sweet  girl  that  the  child  of  eight 
was,  simple,  unaffected,  but  strong  in  her  feelings — a  trifle  too 
much  so,  perhaps,  for  one  who  is  born  into  a  station  where  in- 
clination has  to  give  way  constantly  to  etiquette. 

The  Princess  Margaret  is  intensely  interested  in  hospital  and 
charitable  work.  Frequently  she  and  an  attendant  have  gone 
to  the  bedside  of  some  poor  sufferer.  More  than  once-  she  has 
made'  up  with  her  own  fingers  a  wardrobe  for  some  destitute 
family,  and  on  one  occasion  she  resigned  all  her  birthday  money 
and  gifts  that  they  might  be  the  means  of  furnishing  another 
cot  to  a  child's  hospital  in  which  she  was  interested. 
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HIS    IDEA    OF    IT. 

"  UKKI:  is  a  .stamp  from  Tur- 
key, and  another  I'riiin  Guinea," 
said  I'ncle  Tom. 

••oh.  ihank  you,"  cried  Bay- 
lis.  "Maybe  I'll  gel  cine  i'roin 
Kooster  ncxl." 


WHAT  IT  HAD  TO  DO  WITH  IT. 

KuI.AM'.  ".Maiiiina,  \vill  you 
please  lend  nir  your  scissors?" 

\1  \MMA.  "'I'll  .sharpen  a  slatc- 
l>ciicil  :'" 

Jfoi.AXn.  "  XD  ;  the  eal  just 
.seratehecl  inc." 

.MAMMA.  "  Well,  what  has  the 
eal  tn  (In  with  the  scissors?" 

ROLAND.  "Nothing,  mamma. 
e\ec|it  that  I  think  that  her 
nails  need  cutting." 


IV'^V 


"  LA\VS-KI:-M  \ss\ .  KIMI,  HOMI^  IIKUIQIIIOK!     DEAII'S 

A      WATAH.MKI.t>N      IN      Dl.      I'J'1'I.U      KUOM     A-UAJ.KlV     K"l     . 
1HC    TAItUC  !" 


TllAT    \V  ATi<K\IEI.<»    FRI...M    ANOT1IKR    POIM    ul     \I|U 


\  i 'COUNTED  FOR. 
••  Hull  !"  sneered  Marty,  "  of 
course  horses  can  run  faster 
than  buys  They've  gut  twice 
as  many  legs.  It'  they  had  to 
stand  on  their  hind  legs  the  way 
\\  e  do  they  couldn't." 


HOW    IT    HAPPENED. 

"I  WAS  the  only  one  who  had  sweet-potatoes  in  my  house 
to-day,"  said  Hal,  .smacking  hi.s  lips. 

'•  How  did  that  happen  .'"  asked  his  chum. 

"I  was  the  only  one,  who  upset  the  sugar-howl  over  hi.s 
mashed  potatoes."  he  explained. 


GIRLS'    WAYS 

"  \ViiY  don't  yon  play  with  your  little  sister'.'"  asked  mamma. 

"  'Cause  1  want  to  play  hall,"  said  Herl'ord  ;  "  and  girls  always 
cry  it'  they  don't  catch  the  ball,  and  then  cry  it'  they  do  catch  it, 
'cause  it  hurts." 


AN    OLD    NAME. 

"  WHY  do  you  call  your  donkey  Fihad  '."  asked  Uncle  Jake, 
when  he  heard  the  name  for  the  first  time. 

"Why,"  cried  Nelson,  in  wonder,  "didn't  you  ever  hear  ot 
the  song  called  '  Fihad  a  donkey  that  wouldn't  go  '!'  And  my 
donkey  won't  go." 


THANKS";  I  VINO    TURKEY. 

KOXAI.D  (/»(/.]  : 
THANKSGIVING  turkey's  very   line 

When  on   the  table  crisp   and   brown; 
Oh,  then   what    pleasant  dreams  are  mine — 
A   fairy  1'rince,  I    \\car  a   crown! 

I  like  the  nice  white   tender  breast  : 
I   like  the   drum-stick  and  the  wing, 

The  second  joint,  and  all'  the  rest 
J   like,  oh  my!  like  anything. 

The  gravy  and  the  stuffing,  too, 

Are  very  sweet,  I  must  confess; 
i.ih,  turkey's  lovely  through  and  through. 

And  makes  Thanksgiving  a  success. 

At  table  how  I  love  to  stay 
And  gobble,  gobble  with  dispatch 

The  bird  that  on   this  happy  day 
Js  better  than  the  football  match. 

I  love  the  meat  that's  dry  and   white; 

I  love  the  meat  that's  juicy  black, 
And  theu  the  frame,  a  rare,  delight, 
I'm  always  ready  to  attack. 

And  yet  of  all  this  bird  so  sweet  — 
Of  drum-stick,  second  joint,  and  breast — 

]  sometimes  think,  that  as  a  treat, 
The  cranberry  sauce  is  far  the  best. 

R.  K.  Ml'XKITTIJICK. 
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FACE  TO  FACE  WITH  AN  "INDIAN  DEVIL." 

A     TRUE     STORY     RETOLK. 
BY   .1    MAC'DONALD   OXLEV. 

T^HERE  were  three   of  us,  ami  we  were   all    untiring     tiou,  for  out-  autumn  a  hunter  with  gun  and  trap  ven- 
explorers  of  the  forests  and  streams  within  reach  of     tured  into  this  place,  and   returned  with  the  body  of  a 
our  homes  in  quest  of  such  possessors  of  fur,  (in.  or  fea-     panther,  stating  that  he  believed  others  still  remained, 
thcr   as    our  guns  and 
rods  could  overcome. 

Plenty  of  luck  did 
we  have  too,  for  we 
lived  in  a  sparsely  set- 
tled part  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  the  trout  and 
partridges  and  rabbits 
had  not  had  their 
ranks  thinned  by  too 
much  hunting.  It  was 
lid  uncommon  thing 
for  us  to  bring  back  as 
the  result  of  an  after- 
noon's whipping  of  the 
brooks  two  or  three 
dozen  speckled  trout 
weighing  from  half  a 
pound  to  three  pounds 
each,  while  less  than  a 
dozen  brace  of  plump 
partridges  or  bob-tailed 
rabbits  was  looked  011 
as  a  very  poor  bag  for 
a  day's  shooting. 

Adventurous  and  en- 
terprising as  we  were, 
however,  oiie  stream  of 
which  we  had  know- 
ledge remained  undis- 
turbed by  our  lines. 
It  was  known  among 
the  Micmacs,  a  band  of 
whom  roamed  about 
the  neighborhood,  as 
Indian  Devil  Run,  be- 
ing so  called  because 
of  their  belief  that  the 
dense  dark  forest  in 
which  it  took  its  rise 
was  the  fastness  of  a 
family  of  panthers,  of 
which  they  stood  in 
great  dread. 

Nor  was  the  name 
without  good  foimda- 
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Indian  Devil  1,'un  began  somewhere  in  the  North  for- 
est, ran  I  h  ri> u;j  1 1  its  heavy  sli;i(lo\vs  for  several  null's,  and 
then  appeared  to  add  ils  contribution  to  the  Di.i:deqiiash 

River,  at  which  |>oint  we  made  its  acquaintance 

We,  often  talked  about  following  it  up  into  the  depths 
nf  tbe  forest,  but  tli"  Indian  stories  made  us  pause,  until 
at  last  one  evening  in  September.  J''.ek  Johnston.  er;i\  ing 
Some  fresh  excitement,  dared  us  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
We  rashly  accepted  the  challenge. 

Tin-  following  morning  we  set  oil',  letting  no  one  know 
the  object  of  our  expedition.  We  were  armed  in  this 
fashion:  Charlie  Peters  bore  an  ancient  Dutch  musket, 
s\  :nr;iiiled  when  properly  loaded  to  kill  at  both  ends; 
Johnston  had  a.  keen  tomahawk,  which  the  Indians  had 
ta.ught  him  to  use  like  one  of  themselves;  and  I  carried 
an  old-fashioned  smooth-bore  shot-gun,  dangerous  only 
to  small  game. 

"  Now  if  we  come  across  an  Indian  devil,  ( 'harlie," 
said  Johnston,  "you  give  him  a  broadside  from  '  Dutch  ie.' 
and  I'll  finish  him  with  my  tomahawk." 

"And  where  do  I  come  in?"  I  asked,  with  a  smile. 

"You?  Oh,  you  blaze  away  at  him  with  your  pep 
per-pot;  you  might  perhaps  put  his  eyes  out,  you  know," 
Jack  laughingly  responded,  and  so  our  order  of  battle 
was  settled  upon. 

We  crossed  the  Digdequash  in  a  canoe,  hid  our  craft 
in  the  underbrush,  and  in  high  feather  entered  upon  the 
exploration  of  Indian  Devil  Run. 

It  proved  to  be  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids,  over- 
shadowed by  huge  trees  for  several  miles,  and  we  had 
hard  work  making  our  way  up  its  course.  But  we  toiled 
steadily  on,  and  just  before  mid-day  were  rewarded  for 
our  pains  by  reaching  a  lovely  spot,  where  the  banks  of 
the  stream  widened  to  form  an  enchanting  pond  encircled 
by  a  meadow,  and  offering  every  inducement  to  stay  and 
rest. 

Glad  were  we  to  do  so.  The  pond  evidently  swarmed 
with  trout.  Quickly  adjusting  our  fishing-tackle,  we  got 
to  work.  Shade  of  Izaak  Walton  !  what  a  paradise  for 
anglers!  The  water  fairly  boiled  as  the  hungry  trout 
fought  for  the  privilege  of  being  hooked.  In  one  hour 
we  landed  as  many  as  we  could  carry  home,  and  they 
were  fine  fellows  every  one  of  them. 

"  The  greatest  place  for  trout  I  ever  struck !"  exclaimed 
Charlie  Peters,  throwing  down  his  rod.  "  I  positively 
haven't  the  heart  to  catch  any  more.  It  seems  like  taking 
ii  mean  advantage  of  them." 

So  we  stopped  the  slaughter,  apparently  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  our  prey,  who  hung  about  asking  to  be 
made  victims,  and  proceeded  to  dispose  of  the  ample 
lunch  with  which  our  thoughtful  mothers  had  provided 
us.  Then  we  had  a  refreshing  plunge  in  the  clear  water, 
scaring  the  trout  nearly  out  of  their  skins,  and  by  this 
time  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  retrace  our  steps. 

On  our  way  up  I  had  brought  down  a  fine  brace  of 
birds,  and  to  save  carrying  them  to  and  fro  had  hung 
them  to  a  high  branch,  intending  to  pick  them  up  on  the 
return  journey. 

"Don't  forget  your  partridges,  Hal,"  said  Jack  to  me, 
as  we  shouldered  our  bags  heavy  v|ith  trout. 

"No  fear  of  that,''  I  replied.  "I  know  exactly  where 
I  left  them." 

Hitherto  we  had  seen  and  heard  nothing  to  justify  the 
Indians'  superstitious  dread  of  the  locality.  No  signs  of 
wild  animals  were  visible,  and  in  high  spirits  at  having 
discovered  so  rich  a  fishing-ground  we  hastened  home- 
ward. 

"  I  guess  the  Indian  devils  have  got  tired  of  this  place 
and  quit,"  remarked  Charlie  Peters.  "But  don't  let  us 
give  it  away  all  the  same.  We  must  keep  this  run  all  to 
ourselves  as  long  as  we  can." 

I  lardly  had  he  spoken  when  an  appalling  shriek  pierced 
the  silence  of  the  woods,  and  brought  us  to  a  sudden 


siop,  while  we  looked  into  one  another's  faces  with  an 
apprehension  we  made  no  attempt  to  conceal.  We  were 
close  to  the  tree  where  the  partridges  had  been  hung. 

"  It's  the  Indian  devil!"  exclaimed  Jack  Johnston,  un- 
der his  breath.  "He's  eaten  the  partridges,  and  now  he 
wants  to  eat  US." 

We  fully  realized  our  danger,  and  after  the  first  shock 
of  fright  braced  ourselves  to  meet  it.  with  a  determined 
front.  Johnston,  as  the  eldest  and  coolest  of  the  three, 
took  command. 

"Charlie,"  said  he,  "you  must  let  him  have  Dutchie 
full  in  the  face  the  moment  we  sight  him.  Hal,  you 
blaze  away  with  your  shot-gun,  and  I'll  stand  by  to  finish 
him  with  my  tomahawk.'' 

Nodding  assent  to  these  directions,  we  stood  side  by 
side,  gazing  eagerly  into  the  forest  gloom. 

"There  he  is!"  said  Johnston.  "See!  on  that  big 
limb." 

We  followed  the  direction  of  his  finger,  and  saw  the 
brute  clearly  enough,  stretched  upon  a  limb  not  twelve 
yards  away,  his  great  green  eyes  glaring  horribly  at  us. 

"Quick,  Charlie !"  cried  Jack.  "  He's  going  to  spring. 
Rest  your  gun  on  my  shoulder,  and  aim  for  his  chest." 

Charlie  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
Bang  went  the  old  musket  with  a  tremendous  report. 
Over  went  Charlie  on  his  back,  his  shoulder  wellnigh 
dislocated  by  the  kick  of  his  weapon,  and  down  came  the 
panther  to  the  ground  badly  wounded  in  his  neck  and 
breast.  The  instant  he  touched  ground  I  let  him  have 
the  contents  of  my  shot-gun.  But  they  only  served 
to  bother  him  for  a  moment,  and,  looking  terrible  in  his 
fury,  he  was  just  gathering  himself  for  a  spring  into  our 
midst  when  Johnston,  stepping  forward,  sent  his  toma- 
hawk whizzing  through  the  air  with  all  the  force  of  his 
strong  right  arm. 

It  was  a  perfect  throw.  No  Micmac  could  have  done 
it  better.  Like  a  flash  of  lightning  the  bright  steel  blade 
went  straight  to  its  mark,  and  buried  itself  in  the  pan- 
ther's forehead  right  between  those  awful  eyes,  wiiose 
malignant  gleam  it  extinguished  forever. 

Lifting  Charlie  to  his  feet  we  rushed  forward,  and 
stood  in  triumph  over  our  fallen  foe,  shaking  hands 
across  his  mighty  body.  How  our  hearts  swelled  witli 
pride  at  the  thought  of  the  sensation  our  exploit  would 
make! 

With  a  twisted  withe  for  a  rope  we  laboriously  dragged 
our  prize  to  the  canoe,  and  so  got  it  across  the  river. 
Here  we  met  the  Indian  who  had  been  Johnston's  teacher 
in  the  art  of  tomahawk  throwing.  He  seemed  immense- 
ly relieved  at  seeing  us. 

"Me  see  you  boys  go  over  this  morning,  then  hear 
devil  scream  this  afternoon,  and  hear  you  go  bang.  Me 
fraid  you  all  deaded  this  time." 

Then  as  he  discovered  the  fatal  gash  in  the  brute's 
head,  his  face  lit  up  with  pride. 

"Johnston,  you  do  that!"  he  cried.  "Ah!  Smart 
boy.  Me  learn  you  how  throw  tomahawk  like  that." 

Jack  blushingly  acknowledged  the  fact,  and  gave  his 
Indian  instructor  due  meed  of  praise  for  having  taught 
him  so  well. 

It  was  too  big  a  job  to  get  the  heavy  carcass  of  the 
panther  any  further,  so  the  Indian  took  off  the  head  and 
skin  for  us,  and  we  presented  him  with  the  body,  which 
he  said  was  good  to  eat,  and  would  "make  Indian 
strong." 

Our  arrival  at  home  with  the  trophies  of  our  triumph 
over  the  terror  of  the  forest  caused  great  rejoicing.  We 
were  the  heroes  of  the  hour,  and  Charlie  quite  forgot  his 
bruised  shoulder  in  the  pleasant  excitement  of  the  occasion. 

We  often  revisited  Indian  Devil  Run  after  that,  and 
took  many  a  fine  fare  of  iish  from  its  well-stocked  waters, 
but  we  never  saw  another  panther.  We  had  apparently 
killed  the  last  of  the  brood. 
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IVAN   THE   FOOL  AND  FOOLISH  IVAN. 

BY     FRANK     M.     BK'KNELL. 

JN  a  certain  Tsar's  kingdom  there  lived  an  old  woman 
with  her  only  son  Ivan,  who  was  surnamed  the  Fool, 
because,  in  truth,  he  was  that  —  nothing  more,  nothing- 
less.  Besides  sleeping  all  night  and  snoring  until  tin- 
rafters  shook,  Ivan  would  lie  on  the  stove  through  all  the 
God-given  day.  except  \\  lieu  In-  was  eating,  and  never  so 
much  as  lift  a  finger  to  help  his  poor  mother.  Once  she 
said  to  him : 

"  Ivanushka,  look!  here  is  a  ruble  and  a  sack.  Go  to 
the  market  and  buy  salt  and  eggs,  and  bring  to  me,  the 
salt  underneath,  the  eggs  on  top." 

"  So  said,  so  done,"  quoth  Ivan  the  Fool;  and  he  took 
the  money  and  the  sack,  and  went  down  the  road,  repeat- 
ing to  himself,  "  Salt  underneath,  and  eggs  on  top."  until, 
after  a  while,  on  a  sudden  there  sprang 
out  a  little  dog  and  bit  at  his  bare 
heel,  thinking  it  a  piece  of  meat, 
which  gave  Ivan  the  Fool  a  great 
scare.  And  when  he  went  on  his  way 
again,  he  said,  "  Eggs  underneath,  and 
salt  on  top;  eggs  underneath,  and  salt. 
on  top." 

Atjthe  market  he  bought  the  eggs 
and  the  salt,  putting  the  eggs  into  the 
sack  first,  and  pouring  in  the  salt  on 
top  of  them.  In  consequence,  the  heavy  lumps  of  salt 
broke  all  the  eggs,  and  when  Ivan  the  Fool  reached 
home  no  man  could  have  told  what  it  was  he  had  in 
the  sack. 

At  sight  of  the  mess  he  had  made  his  mother  quite 
lost  her  temper,  and  exclaimed,  angrily:  "Other  men  are 
men,  but  thou  art  only  half-witted.  Get  quickly  away, 
else  I  may  forget  myself  and  do  thee  some  injury." 

Ivan  the  Fool  set  forth  on  his  travels,  and  whether  it 
was  long  or  short,  lie  came  at  last  into  another  Tsar's 
kingdom.  Here,  it  so  chanced,  dwelt  a  poor  woman 
with  her  only  son,  called  Foolish  Ivan,  because  he  was 
foolish— nothing  more,  nothing  less.  All  through  the 
God-given  day  Foolish  Ivan  used  to  lie  on  the  stove, 
never  lifting  a  finger,  and  even  allowing  his  mother  to 
feed  him.  Once  the  poor  woman,  tiring  of  this,  cried  out: 
"Get  up,  lazy-bones,  and  make  yourself  useful.  Here 
is  a  ruble,  a  basket,  and  a  jug.  Go  to  the  market  and 
buy  butter  and  milk,  and  bring  to  me,  the  butter  in  the 
basket,  and  the  milk  in  the  jug." 

"Very  well,"  said  Ivan;  and  he  took  the  money  and 
the  basket  and  the  jug,  and  went  off  down  the  road,  re- 
peating to  himself,  "Butter  in  the  basket,  and  milk  in  the 
jug;  butter  in  the  basket,  and  milk  in  the  jug." 

By-and-by,  all  at  once  a  little  bird  (lew  down  and 
tweaked  Ivan's  red  nose,  thinking  it  was  a  cherry,  which 
so  startled  the  poor  fool  that  after 
In-  continued  'on  his  way,  saying, 
"  Milk  in  the  basket,  and  butter  in  the 
jug;  milk  in  the  basket,  anil  butter  in 
l  in-  jug,"  until  he  came  to  market. 

There,  on  making  his  purchases,  he 
poured  t.he  milk  into  the  basket,  easily 
enough,  but  when  he  wanted  lo  put 
the  butter  into  the  jug  he  had  great 
difficulty,  because  of  the  smallness  of 
the  neck,  and  only  succeeded,  finally, 
by  jamming  it  in,  a  little  at  a  time, 
with  a  stick  he  picked  up  beside  the 
road.  In  this  fashion  he  started  for  home;  but  when 
he  came  to  his  mother,  every  drop  of  the  milk  had  leaked 
through  the  basket;  and  as  for  the  butter,  it  was  there, 
safe  enough,  but  was  all  7iiixed  with  sand  and  dirt,  and. 
moreover,  nothing  short  of  a  hot  fire  could  coax  it  out 
again. 


On  seeing  what  a  sad  mess  lie  had  made,  his  mother 
lost  all  patience,  and  exclaimed,  angrily:  "Other  men 
are  men,  but  thou  art  only  half-witted.  Get  out  of  my 
sight,  lest  in  my  wrath  I  do  thee  a  harm.'1 

Foolish  Ivan  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  whether  it  was 
long  or  short,  one  day  he  fell  in  with  Ivan  the  Fool, 
when,  as  they  were  two  of  a  kind,  they  agreed  to  join 
fortunes  and  journey  on  in  company. 

A  story  is  soon  told,  but  a  deed  is  not  soon  done.  Af- 
ter tramping  a  long  and  weary  way,  the  two  Ivans  came 
into  the  kingdom  of  another  Tsar,  who  had  a  very  beau- 
tiful daughter.  Now  it  chanced  that  while  this  maiden 
was  still  very  young  her  father  became  engaged  in  a 
great  war  which  lasted  many  years.  During  his  absence 
from  home  the  Tsar  had  his  daughter,  the  Tsaiv\  n.i 
shut  up  in  a  lofty  tower  for  safe  keeping,  fearing  oth- 
erwise that  some  suitor  might  carry  her  off  because  of 
her  wonderful  beauty.  But  when  the  Tsar  returned  to 
his  own  kingdom  after  the  war  was  over,  he  learned. 
what  no  one  had  dared  tell  him  hitherto,  that  the  young 
Tsarevna,  although  of  a  beauty  as  radiant  as  the  dav, 
was  in  her  mind  little  better  than  a  fool. 

This  discovery  grieved  the  Tsar  very  much,  and  at  first 
In-  knew  not  what  to  do  nor  how  to  act.  Finally,  bethink- 
ing himself  that  he  must  provide  for  her  future  in  some 
way,  he  said: 

"Since  my  daughter  is,  by  Heaven's  will,  half-witted, 
she  must  be  married  to  a  half-witted  husband,  for  with 
any  other  she  would  be  put  grievously  to  shame."  Then 
he  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  all  half-witted  youths 
to  be  brought  to  court,  that  he  might  judge  which  of 
them  was  best  suited  to  become  the  Tsarevna's  husband. 

As  Ivan  the  Fool  and  Foolish  Ivan  walked  onward 
through  this  Tsar's  kingdom,  by-and-by  they  grew  hun- 
gry. Shortly  afterward  they  came  to  an  orchard,  where 
they  saw  some  men  gathering  apples.  Then  said  Ivan  the 
Fool  to  Foolish  Ivan, 

"Do  you  wait  here  while  I  go  and  ask  the  farmer  to 
give  us  some  apples  to  eat." 

Foolish  Ivan  sat  down  on  a  stone,  and  wailed  patiently 
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while  his  companion  crossed  the  field  to  where  the  farmer 

was  at  work,  and  said, 

"Farmer,  will  you  give  me  some  apples?" 

To  which  the  farmer  replied,  "  Not  for  the  asking  will 

I,  little  father." 
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''For  wliat,  then?"  queried  Ivan  the  Fool. 

'.'Help  me  to  gather  the  apples,"  answered  the  farmer, 
"and  I  will  give  yon  all  you  can  carry  away  on  your 
shoulders  in  a  sack." 

It  was  this  or  nothing-;  so  the  fool  staid  and  helped  un- 
til all  the  crop  was  gathered.  Then  the  farmer,  who  saw 
with  whom  lie  had  to  den  I,  gave  him  a  sack  with  a  hole 
in  the  bottom,  and  bade  him  till  it  with  apples.  Ivan 
the  Fool  set  the  sack  on  the  ground,  and  put  into  it  ap- 
ples until  it  was  quite  full,  after  which  he  hoisted  it  upon 
his  shoulders  and  walked  away.  But  at  every  step  he 
took  aii  apple  fell  out  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bag,  and  dropped  upon  the  ground,  whence  it  was 
immediately  picked  up  by  the  farmer,  who  was  slyly  fol- 
lowing him  with  another  bag. 

When  Ivan  the  Fool  came  to  the  highway  again,  there 
was  not  a  single  apple  left  to  him  of  all  he  had  brought. 

"  It  is  wonderful  how  light  the  sack  has  grown, "lie  said; 
but.  when,  on  setting  it  down,  he  perceived  it  to  be  quite 
empty,  he  merely  remarked,  "  It  is  much  better  so,  for 
now  I  shall  not  have  the  trouble  of  carrying  it." 

On  hearing  this  speech,  the  farmer  bethought  himself, 
ami  exclaimed,  "  Where  could  one  find  a  son-in-law  more 
to  our  Tsar's  mind  than  this  youth  >."  With  that  he  took 
Ivan  the  Fool,  a  nd  marched  him  off  to  court,  where  the 
Tsar  rewarded  him  with  a  present  of  twenty  pieces  of 
money. 

Meanwhile  Foolish  Ivan,  who  long  before  had  got.  tired 
of  waiting,  had  wandered  a. way  m  another  direction.  By- 
and-by  the  sky  clouded  and  the  rain  began  to  fall  heavi- 
ly; but  instead  of  seeking  out  a  shelter  for  himself,  Fool- 
ish Ivan  stopped  at  a  puddle  in  the.  middle  of  the  road, 
and  taking  oft'  his  ragged  cloak,  held  it.  spread  over  the 
water  so  (hat  no  more  rain  should  fall  in.  Presently. 


along  came  a  person,  who.  seeing  this,  asked  him  what  lie 
was  doing.      l>eplied   he. 

"  1  am  trying  to  keep  the  poor  little  fishes  from  getting 
wet." 

At.  this  the  stranger  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  cried  out, 
"Surely  the  Tsar  could  not  suit  himself  in  a,  son-in-law 
better  than  with  this  youth."  Then  he  took  Foolish 
Ivan  along  with  him  to  court,  where  the  Tsar  gave  him, 
as  a  reward,  twenty  pieces  of  money. 

Many  fools  were  brought  to  the  Tsar  to  choose  from, 
but  none  of  them  all  could  outdo  the  folly  of  Ivan  the 
Fool  and  Foolish  Ivan.  The  only  trouble  was  to  decide 
between  the  two,  for  no  sooner  did  one  of  them  do  some 
particularly  foolish  act,  than  the  other  straightway  com 
mitted  a  folly  that  surpassed  it.  For  a  long  time  the 
Tsar  was  uncertain,  until,  on  the  Tsarevna's  sixteenth 
birthday,  he  said  within  his  own  mind, 

"  Whichever  of  this  pair  shall  prove  himself  to  be  the 
bigger  fool  between  this  and  night,  to  him  will  I  give  my 
daughter  as  wife." 

But  strangely  enough  it  happened  neither  Ivan  the 
Fool  nor  Foolish  Ivan  did  anything  all  the  long  day  that 
a  man  with  all  his  wits  might  not  have  done.  So  when 
night  came  the  Tsar  said: 

"Though  deeds  are  not  done,  -words  may  be  spoken. 
He  who  answers  most  foolishly  the  questions  I  am  going 
to  put  shall  be  the  Tsarevna's  husband." 

With  that  he  called  the  two  Ivans,  and  propounded  to 
them  all  sorts  of  questions;  but  no  matter  what  he  asked, 
in  each  case  the  replies  were  equally  foolish.  At  length 
he  interrogated  Ivan  the  Fool  thus,  "Suppose  I  were  to 
give  my  daughter  to  yon  for  wife,  what  wedding  gift 
would  you  make  her?" 

To  which  Ivan  the  Fool  answered,  "I  would  present 
her  with  a  beautiful  cobweb  cloak  to  shield  her  from  the 
sun,  and  shoes  of  gauze  to  keep  her  feet  from  the  wet." 

The  Tsar  proposed  the  same  query  to  Foolish  Ivan,  and 
his  reply  was, 

"I  would  give  her  a  splendid  palace  built  of  a  soap- 
bubble  to  shelter  her,  and  I  would  feed  her  on  dainty 
slices  cut  from  a  rainbow,  that  she  might  not  starve  mean- 
while." 

At  hearing  this  the  Tsar  exclaimed  in  despair,  "  No 
man  living  could  decide  which  of  you  is  the  bigger  fool." 

But  Foolish  Ivan  spoke  up,  and  said,  "Nay,  that  is  a 
matter  easily  settled,  for  lie  who  weighs  more  is  assuredly 
the  bigger  of  us  two  fools." 

"Truly  it  is  not  thou,  then,"  quoth  the  Tsar,  "for  the 
other  had  not  wit  to  think  of  such  an  easy  way  out  of 
the  difficulty." 

Nevertheless,  he  had  them  weighed,  and  Ivan  the  Fool 
being  of  rather  full  figure,  while  Foolish  Ivan  was  lean 
and  lanky,  it  was  to  the  former  that  the  beautiful  Tsar- 
evna  was  finally  awarded.  As  to  Foolish  Ivan,  the  Tsar 
gave  him  a  sum  of  money  and  sent  him  on  farther. 

Ivan  the  Fool  and  the  Tsar's  daughter  were  to  be  mar- 
ried. On  the  way  to  the  church  the  young  bride  did 
nothing  else  all  the  while  except,  weep  bitterly. 

"Beautiful  Tsarevna,  wherefore  do  you  weep?"  inquired 
[van. 

"Because  I  am  unhappy  at  thinking  of  the  life  we 
two  poor  unfortunates,  half-witted  ones,  must  lead,"  she 
answered. 

"Not  so,"  quoth  Ivan,  "for  we  two,  being  each  half- 
witted, have  together  a  whole  wit,  and  with  it  I  am  sure 
we  shall  manage  to  rub  along  through  life  very  comfor- 
tably." 

Yet  although  he  spoke  bravely,  he  was  troubled  too  in 
his  heart,  and  became  very  sad. 

[van  the  Fool  and  the  Tsar's  daughter  were  married. 

As  they  were  returning  from  church  two  ravens  flew 
over  the  carriage,  and  one  of  them  said  :  "  Caw  !  caw  !  If 
Ivan  the  Fool  were  to  drink  at  the  Fountain  of  Wisdom, 
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and  give  of  its  waters  to  his  bride,  they  two  would  be  the 
wisest  couple  in  the  white  world;  but  why  speak  of  that, 
since  he  never  would  know  how  to  liiid  the  Fountain  of 
Wisdom?" 

Then  the  second  raven  answered:  "Caw!  caw!  So  it 
would  be,  and  so  it  is.  Still,  if  Ivan  were  to  go  to  the 
Baba-Yaga  in  the  forest,  she  might  tell  him  how  to  liiid 
the  fountain,  if  she  chose." 

And  after  that  the  two  ravens  ilew  a\\  ay. 

As  soon  as  Ivan  heard  this  discourse  he  sprang  out  of 
the  carriage,  saying:  ''I  have  dropped  my  handkerchief, 
and  must  go  back  for  it.  Do  you  keep  on.  and  I  will  over- 
take you  presently." 

But  instead  of  returning,  he  walked  straight  into  the 
great  forest,  and  whether  it  was  long  or  short,  by-and-by 
he  came  to  an  iron  hut  on  hens'  legs  that  turned  about 
continually. 

"Little  hut,"  he  commanded,  "stand  still,  with  thy 
back  to  the  wood  and  thy  front  to  me." 

The  hut  stood  still,  and  Ivan  the  Fool  entered.  There, 
behold!  lay  Baba-Yaga,  bone-leg,  across  the  floor,  fast 
asleep.  Ivan  bent  over  and  shook  her  gently. 

"Grandmother,  tell  me  where  is  the  Fountain  of  Wis- 
dom, for  I  am  athirst  to  drink  of  it,"  said  he. 

The  old  witch  opened  her  eyes.  "If  it  were  here,  it 
would  not  be  there;  yet  if  it  were  not  there,  it  might  not 
be  here,  either,"  she  answered,  crossly. 

Ivan  saw  that  she  must  be  taught  politeness:  so  he 
grasped  her  between  his  two  hands,  and  squeezed  her  un- 
til she  cried  with  pain,  for  he  was  as  strong  as  a 
hero. 

"  Ivanushka,  let  me  go,"  she  whined,  "  and  I  will  show 
you  where  is  the  Fountain  of  Wisdom." 

Ivan  the  Fool  dropped  her  out  of  his  two  hands,  and 


her  staff,  when,  wherever  it  came  from,  there  gushed 
forth  a  stream  of  water  as  red  as  blood. 

"  This  is  the  Fountain  of  Wisdom.  Drink,  Ivan  !"  .said 
Baba-Yaga. 

But  Ivan  distrusted  her,  and  hesitated,  until  soon  a  lit- 
tle bird  ilew  down  and  dipped  its  bill  into  the  water. 
Immediately  it  gave  a  piercing  cry,  and  flying  straight 
against  a  tree,  dropped  dead  to  the  ground.  Then M  I 
Ivan  the  Fool  was  very  angry,  and  seizing  the  old  witch 
between  his  two  hands,  he  exclaimed: 

"  Thou  hast  lied.  This  is  the  water  of  madness."  Then 
he  squeezed  her  until  she  cried  with  pain,  for  he  was  as 
strong  as  a  hero. 

"  Ivanushka,  little  father,  have  pity,"  she  whined. 
"Forgive  me,  and  this  time  I  will  take  you  to  the  true 
Fountain  of  Wisdom." 

Ivan  the  Fool  let  her  dropout  of  his  two  hands,  and 
she  led  him  to  another  part  of  the  forest.  By-and-by  she 
struck  the  damp  earth  with  her  staff,  when,  wherever  it 
came  from,  there  gushed  up  a  stream  of  water  as  clear  as 
crystal  and  sparkling  in  the  sunlight. 

"This  is  the  Fountain  of  Wisdom.  Drink,  Ivan!"  said 
Baba-Yaga. 

But  Ivan  hesitated,  until  soon  a  little  bird  flew  down 
and  dipped  its  beak  into  the  waters.  Immediately  it  gave 
a  joyous  cry  and  mounted  straight  up  toward  the  blue  sky, 
singing  all  the  while.  Then  Ivan  drank  without  fear, 
and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  for  the  telling  he  was 
changed  into  the  wisest  and  greatest  hero  that  ever 
lived. 

Then  he  filled  a  flask  at  the  Fountain  of  Wisdom,  and 
hastened  home  with  it  to  his  bride.  No  sooner  had  the 
Tsarevna  tasted  the  magic  water  than  she  became  as  wit- 
ty as  she  was  beautiful,  so  that  there  was  not  her  peer 
anywhere  in  the  white  world. 

Ivan,  no  longer  the  Fool,  lived  happily  for  many  years 
with  the  beautiful  Tsarevna,  and  when  the  father  died 
they  two  became  Tsar  and  Tsaritsa,  and  sat  on  the 
throne. 

But  if  Foolish  Ivan  ever  did  anything  more  worthy  of 
being  told,  the  news  of  it  has  not  come  to  my  ears. 
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when  she  had  got  her  breath,  she  led  him  into  the  forest. 
By-and-by  she  slopped  and  struck  the  damp  earth  with 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ALONE   ON  THE    ISLAND. 

WINN  CASPAR  was  indeed  unhappy  as  he  sat  on 
that  log  and  gazed  hopelessly  out  over  the  spark- 
ling waters,  on  which  the  sun  was  now  shining  brightly. 
Although  he  had  explored  only  a  portion  of  the  island. 
he  felt  that  he  was  alone  on  it.  But  that  was  by  no 
means  the  worst  of  the  situation.  The  raft  in  which  he 
had  taken  so  much  pride,  his  father's  raft  upon  which  so 
much  depended,  the  raft  on  which  he  had  expected  i<> 
float  out  into  the  great  world,  was  gone,  and  he  was  pow 
erless  to  follow  it.  All  through  his  own  fault,  too!  This 
thought  was  the  hardest  to  bear.  Why.  even  Kt  ia  would 
have  known  better.  Of  course  she  would.  Any  one 
but  he  would,  and  she  was  wiser  than  almost  any  one  lie 
knew.  How  dearly  beloved  this  wise  little  sister,  and  to 
think  that  he  had  parted  with  her  in  anger!  When  was 
that?  Only  last  evening!  Impossible!  It  must  have; 
been  weeks  ago.  It  wasn't,  though  !  II  was  only  a  few 
'  Begun  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  No  079. 
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hours  ago.  and  his  father  had  hardly  had  time  in  come 
and  look  for  him  vol.  Perhaps  be  was  even  now  on  his 
way  down  (he  river,  and  might  be  passing  on  the  other 
side  of  1  he  inland. 

\Vitli  Ibis  thought  the  boy  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  hur- 
rying to  (lie  head  of  the  island,  eagerly  scanned  the  wa- 
ters of  I  he  main  channel.  There  was  nolhingin  sight. 

mil  even  a  skill'  or  a  canoe.       "  Even  my  dugout  is  g -." 

thought  \Yinn.  with  a  fresh  pang,  for  he  was  \er\  fond 
of  the  hllle  craft  that,  was  all  IMS  own.  Then  he  won- 
dered how  he  should  attract  his  father's  addition,  a  ml 
decided  to  built)  a  lire,  with  the  hope  that  .Major  ('a.-par 
might  come  to  it  to  make  inquiries,  and  thus  effect  his 
rescue. 

Having  a  definite  object  to  work  for  cheered  the  boy 
somewhat,  and  liis  heart  grew  sensibly  lighter  as  be  be- 
gan to  collect  wood  for  his  lire.  But  how  should  he  light 
it?  He  had  no  matches.  For  a  moment  this  new  difli- 
oulty  seemed  insurmountable;  then  he  remembered  hav- 
ing seen  the  smouldering  remains  of  a  lire  at  the  aban- 
doned camp  011  the  other  side  of  the  island.  He  must  go 
back  to  it  at  once. 

Hurrying  back  around  the  head  of  the  island.  Winn 
reached  the  place  just  in  time  to  find  a  few  embers  still 
glowing-  faintly,  and  after  whittling  a,  handful  of  shav- 
ings, he  succeeded,  by  a  great  expenditure  of  breath,  in 
coaxing  a  tiny  Hame  into  life.  Very  carefully  he  piled 
on  dry  chips,  and  then  larger  sticks,  until  finally  he  had 
a  fire  warranted  to  live  through  a  rain-storm.  Now  for 
another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  ! 

He  could  not  carry  lighted  sticks  the  way  he  had  come. 
It  was  too  far.  He  thought  he  could  get  them  safely 
across  the  island,  though,  if  he  only  knew  the  most  direct 
path.  He  would  first  discover  this  and  then  return  for 
his  fire.  Quite  early  in  the  search  he  stumbled  across 
a  very  narrow  trail  that  seemed  to  lead  in  the  right  three 
lion.  By  following  it  be  came  once  more  to  the  deserted 
log  hut  in  the  forest,  but  search  through  the  little  clear- 
ing- as  he  might,  he  could  not  see  that  it  went,  any  far- 
ther. 

Taking  his  bearings,  after  deciding  to  open  a  trail  of 
his  own  from  there  to  the  river,  the  boy  attacked  a  thick- 
et on  the  eastern  side  of  the  clearing  with  his  .jack-knife. 
A  few  minutes  of  cutting  carried  him  through  it,  and,  to 
his  amazement,  he  found  himself  again  in  an  unmistak- 
able trail.  It  was  narrow  and  indistinct,  but  it  was  none 
the  less  a  trail,  leading  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  bov 
was  woodman  enough  to  follow  it  without  hesitation  to 
the  river-bank.  A  steamboat  was  passing  the  island,  but 
though  Winn  waved  frantically  to  it  and  shouted  himself 
hoarse,  no  attention  was  paid  to  him.  With  a  heavv 
heart  he  watched  it.  out  of  sight,  and  then  began  an- 
other collection  of  wood  for  his  signal-fire. 

When  it  was  made,  he  again  crossed  the  island,  selected 
a  blazing  stick  from  the  camp-lire,  and  started  to  retrace 
his  steps.  By  the  time  he  reached  the  log  hut  he  found 
it  necessary  to  stop  and  renew  his  blaze  by  building  a 
lire  in  the  rude  chimney  By  thus  establishing  a  relay 
station  he  finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  blaze  to  the  de- 
sired spot,  on  the  channel  side  of  the  island,  and  in  start- 
ing a  brisk  lire  at  thai  point. 

Here  the  boy  would  have  staid  and  watched  for  the 
craft  that  he  fondly  hoped  would  come  to  his  deliver- 
ance, but  it  was  now  a  long  time  since  breakfast,  and  his 
hard  work  had  made  him  very  hungry.  lie  might  find 
something  to  eat  at  that  abandoned  camp,  which  he  had 
not  yet,  examined.  At  any  rate  he  would  go  and  look. 
So  he  piled  logs  on  his  fire  until  satisfied  that  it  would 
last  for  some  hours.  Then  picking  up  a.  bit  of  shingle 
from  the  beach,  he  wrote  on  it  with  the  stump  of  a  lead- 
pencil  : 

"  I  am  on  the  island.     Follow  t.be  trail  and  you  will  find  me. 

"  WINN  CASPAR." 


This  note  he  stuck  in  a  cleft  sapling,  from  which  he 
first,  cut  the  top,  and  which  stood  so  near  the  lire  (hat  it 
was  certain  to  attract  attention.  Then  feeling  that  be 
could  do  nothing  more  in  that  place,  he  set  forth  in 
search  of  something  wiih  which  to  satisfy  his  hunger. 
On  his  way  back  be  stopped  at  the  hut,  and  made  a 
thorough  but.  vain  search  for  food.  There  was  not  so 
much  as  would  have  fed  a  mouse,  and  the  only  thin-j  n! 
value  that  the  boy  discovered  was  a  rusty  lish  book  stuck 
into  one  of  the  wall  logs.  Before  leaving  the  hut  he  re- 
plenished the  fire  in  the  chimney  place,  thinking  that  per- 
haps he  might  return  there  to  sleep.  Then  lit;  went  on  to 
the  camp. 

Here  Winn's  search  for  food  was  as  unsuccessful  as  it 
bad  been  at  the  hut.  He  found  a  number  of  cooking 
utensils,  battered  and  smoked,  and  discovered  an  old  axe 
still  sticking  in  the  log  on  which  it  had  been  last  used. 
He  also  found  some  bits  of  rope  and  cord.  He  knotted  to- 
gether enough  of  the  latter  to  make  a  rude  line,  attached 
bis  lish-hook  to  it,  cut  a  pole,  dug  some  bait,  and  began  to 
fish  just,  above  the  "river-traders'"'  boom.  For  some 
time  he  sat  there,  patiently,  but  got  no  bites.  The  poor- 
boy  began  to  grow  desperate  with  hunger. 

"I  declare!  I've  a  great  mind  to  swim  for  the  main- 
land," he  said,  aloud.  "No  I  won't,  though.  I  can  do 
better  than  that.  Besides,  the  water  is  cold  enough  to 
give  me  a  cramp.  I  can  make  a  raft  of  these  logs.  Why 
didn't  I  think  of  it  before'" 

Thrusting  the  butt  end  of  his  pole  into  the  soft  earth  of 
the  bank,  and  weighting  it  with  a,  good-sized  stone,  the 
boy  "went  to  the  boom  to  examine  its  contents.  There 
were  plenty  of  logs  suitable  for  the  foundation  of  a  raft, 
and  more  than  enough  lumber  to  deck  it  handsomely. 
But  what  was  that  brown  stuff  filling  so  many  of  the 
crevices  between  the  logs  and  timbers? 

"  Wheat,  as  I'm  a  living  boy  !"  exclaimed  Winn,  stoop- 
ing and  gathering  some  of  the  stuff  in  his  hands.  "Wheat, 
but  where  can  it  have  come  from?  Did  the  Venture  sud- 
denly break  up  and  go  to  pieces  after  all,  as  Mr.  Gilder 
said  she  would?"  If  so,  then  the  situation  was  worse  than 
he  had  supposed,  for  until  now  the  boy  had  entertained 
some  hopes  of  being  able  to  follow  and  perhaps  recover 
the  raft,  especially  if  his  father  should  come  along'and 
discover  him.  But  if  the  raft  were  broken  up,  as  the 
presence  of  this  wheat  seemed  to  indicate,  then  its  loss 
was  indeed  total  and  irreparable. 

"  But  if  they  have  not  gone  off  with  the  raft,  what  has 
In  come  of  those  river  traders  f''  argued  the  boy  with  him- 
self. "They  might  have  followed  the  broken  sections, 
or  even  gone  off  on  all  of  them.  I  believe  that's  what 
they  have  done!"  he  exclaimed  aloud.  "  That  accounts 
for  their  leaving  in  such  a  hurry,  and  taking  their  pro- 
visions with  them.  I  didn't  think  that  Gilder  was  such  & 
bad  sort  of  a  chap  after  all.  Now  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
come  back  for  me  after  he  has  secured  what  he  can  from 
the  wreck.  But  what  am  I  to  do  for  something  to  eat  in 
the  mean  time?  If  I  could  only  catch  a  fish!" 

Just  then  there  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  w-ater, 
and  the  pole  left  sticking  in  the  bank  began  to  bend 
ominously.  Winn  sprang  toward  it;  but  as  he  stretched 
out  his  hand,  it  tlew  hack  into  position,  and  the  flurry  in 
the  water  subsided.  The  wretched  line  had  parted,  and 
the  big  cat  lish.  from  which  the  boy  could  have  made 
such  a  capital  supper,  was  seeking  the  deepest  hole  in  the 
river.  The  worst  of  it  all  was  that  he  had  taken  Winn's 
only  book  with  him.  and  so  put  an  end  to  any  further 
efi'orts  for  his  capture. 

The  boy  could  have  cried  with  hunger  and  vexation. 
It  wouldn't  have  done  him  any  good,  though,  and  he 
knew  it;  so  he  began  to  gather  a  tin  cup  full  of  the 
water-soaked  wheat  instead.  This  he  set  on  a  bed  of 
coals  to  boil,  and  was  so  hungry  that  he  could  not  wait 
for  it  to  be  done,  but  ate  it  half  raw,  without  salt,  butter, 
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sugar,  syrup,  milk,  or  anything  that  serves  to  render 
such  food  palatable,  and  only  partially  cooked  at  that,  it 
still  seemed  to  Winn  one  of  the  best  things  he  had  ever 
eaten,  and  he  immediately  started  the  cooking  of  another 
mess.  There  was  not  much  of  the  wheat  in  sight,  and 
to  secure  a  second  cupful  the  boy  scraped  up  every  grain 
that  he  could  find. 

"After  this  comes  starvation,"  thought  Winn.  "unless 
I  can  getaway  from  this  island,  and  I  am  going  to  begin 
u  (irk  on  that  raft  at  once." 

He  carefully  collected  every  bit  of  rope  he  could  find, 
and  thus  secured  enough  to  lash  together  four  of  the 
largest  logs.  Above  these  he  laid  a  platform  of  boards. 
and  longed  for  some  nails  with  which  to  fasten  them  in 
place.  He  did  remarkably  well  considering  his  limited 
means,  and  by  sunset  had  completed  a  raft  that  would 
more  than  support  his  weight.  If  he  could  only  keep  it 
clear  of  snags  and  reefs  it  would  also  bear  him  in  safety 
down  the  river,  to  some  place  where  there  were  suppers 
and  breakfasts  to  be  had. 

It  would  not  do  to  attempt  the  voyage  on  such  a  frail 
structure  in  the  dark,  of  course;  and  so,  at  sunset,  Wiun 
reluctantly  began  his  preparations  for  passing  a  night  of 
loneliness  on  the  island. 

CHAPTER  X. 

A    NIGHT    OF    STRANGE   HAPPENINGS. 

WlNN's  preparations  for  the  night  were  of  the  simplest 
description,  because  he  had  so  little  to  prepare.  The  boy 
tried  to  console  himself  with  this  thought.  "If  I  had 
provisions  I  should  have  to  cook,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"And  if  there  is  one  tiling  in  this  world  meaner  than 
another  it  is  cooking.  I  never  realized,  before  what 
mother  has  to  go  through  with  every  day.  Never  com- 
plains of  it.  either.  She's  a  regular  angel,  though,  and 
things  always  seem  to  go  right  with  her.  TSIow  with 
boys  it's  just  the  other  way.  See  what  a  fix  I've  got  into 
all  on  account  of  being  a  boy,  and  trying  to  do  things. 
Seems  to  me  that  Gilder  must  have  been  a  pretty  patient 
sort  of  a  boy  to  learn  to  cook  the  way  lie  does.  I  wonder 
if  he  ever  gets  into  scrapes?  He'd  be  in  one  if  he  was  in 
my  place  now,  and  I  wish  I  knew  how  he'd  get  out 
of  it." 

While  thus  thinking  Winn  was  by  no  means  idle.  He 
cut  a  number  of  bushes  and  leaned  them  against  the 
ridge-pole  of  the  "traders'  "  tent,  the  frame  of  which  they 
had  left  standing.  This  shelter  was  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  wind-break  on  the  north  side  of  the  fire,  the  grate- 
ful warmth  being  thus  reflected  from  its  inner  surface. 
An  armful  of  twigs  and  another  of  dry  grass  formed  the 
boy's  bed,  and  a  drink  of  river  water  las  supper.  He 
had  thought  of  passing  the  night  in  the  log  hut;  but  as 
darkness  came  on  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  its 
lonesomeness.  It  was  bad  enough  to  be  alone  on  the 
river-bank,  with  a  broad  expanse  of  star-dotted  sky  to 
look  at;  but  that  folorn  little  hut,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by 
the  dark  forest!  Ugh!  It  made  him  shiver  to  think  of 
it.  No;  he  was  decidedly  better  off  where  he  was,  and 
even  if  his  father  came  along  during  the  night,  which 
Winn  did  not  think  probable,  he  could  not  fail  to  see  the 
notice  posted  beside  the  signal-fire.  It  was  important 
that  he  should  remain  near  his  new  raft  too,  so  that 
at  the  first  streak  of  daylight  he  could  board  it  and  be 
off. 

After  a  while  the  lonely  lad  fell  into  a  sleep  filled  with 
troubled  dreams.  An  owl  came  and  hooted  about  him  ; 
the  night  wind  sighed  weirdly  through  the  tall  timber 
behind  him;  while  queer  gurglings,  mysterious  splash- 
ings,  and  other  strange  sounds  came  from  the  swift-flow- 
ing river  close  at  hand.  Although  none  of  these  sounds 
wakened  the  boy,  they  tinged  his  dreams  with  their  un- 
canniness. 


For  some  hours  he  slept,  and  then  woke  with  a  start. 
He  was  sitting  bolt-upright,  and  felt  certain  that  some 
thing  cold  and  wet  had  just  touched  his  face.  He  put  a 
hand  to  his  cheek.  Yes,  there  was  a  wet  spot.  What 
were  those  two  bright  points  shining  in  the.  dim  fireglow! 
They  looked  like  eyes.  Winn  sprang  to  his  feet.  At  his 
movement  the  glowing  eyeballs  vanished.  Sonic  animal 
uttered  an  indescribable  sound,  something  between  a  bark 
and  a  snarl,  there  was  a  rustling  of  dead  leaves,  and  then 
all  was  still. 

While  the  boy  stood  trembling  with  the  vague  fear  that 
always  accompanies  a  suspected  but  unknown  danger, 
and  staring  blankly  into  the  darkness,  there  came  to  his 
ears  from  the  forest  depths  a  sound  that  was  almost  as 
terrifying  as  the  recent  presence  of  the  unknown  ani- 
mal. It  seemed  a  mingling  of  howls,  cries,  and  groan- 
ings.  It  rose  and  fell,  now  loud,  and  then  almost  inau- 
dible; but  it  always  came  from  the  direction  of  the  de- 
serted log  hut.  At  length  it  ceased,  and  now  Winn  no- 
ticed for  the  first  time  that  a  faint  light  was  beginning  to 
tinge  the  eastern  sky  above  the  tree-tops. 

"  Daylight  is  coming, "  thought  the  boy,  "  and  it  is  high 
time  for  me  to  be  off."  He  was  glad  of  an  excuse  for 
leaving  a  place  that  had  all  at  once  become  filled  with 
such  unexplained  terrors.  Feeling  his  way  cautiously  to 
the  river-bank,  he  reached  the  little  raft  without  mis- 
hap. It  took  him  some  time  to  get  it  clear  of  the  boom; 
but  at  length  he  succeeded,  and  with  a  very  decided  feel- 
ing of  relief  he  pushed  off  into  the  current,  and  proceeded 
on  his  journey. 

Winn's  spirits  rose  as  his  clumsy  craft  moved  out 
from  the  heavy  shadows  of  the  island,  and  he  began  to 
whistle  to  convince  himself  that  he  had  not  been  afraid 
of  anything  after  all.  Suddenly  he  heard  low  voices 
close  beside  him,  a  dark  object  dashed  up  to  his  raft,  and 
a  dazzling  light  was  flashed  full  in  his  face.  The  next 
instant  two  men  sprang  to  his  side,  threw  him  down, 
searched  him  for  arms,  secured  his  knife,  which  was  the 
only  thing  resembling  a  u  capon  that  he  possessed,  and 
forced  him  into  a  large  skiff  containing  several  other 
men. 

"Close  the  lantern."  ordered  one  of  these  in  a  low  but 
stern  voice,  "and  pull  for  that  fire  on  shore.  No  doubt 
we'll  bag  some  more  of  them  there."  Then  to  Winn  the 
man  said:  "  So  you  thought  you  could  give  us  the  slip, 
did  you,  young  fellow?  Well,  you  found  us  up  too  ear- 
ly, didn't  you?  Now  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  af- 
ford us  all  possible  aid  in  capturing  the  rest  of  your  gang. 
It  '11  count  big  in  your  favor  with  the  Judge,  I  can  tell 
you.  How  many  are  there  on  the  island?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean — "  began  Winn,  indig- 
nantly ;  but  a  heavy  hand  was  instantly  clapped  over  his 
mouth. 

"Shut  up!"  whispered  the  man  hoarsely,  but  with  ter- 
rible distinctness.  "  If  you  speak  another  loud  word,  I'll 
brain  you.  You'll  find  out  what  I  mean  when  we've 
landed  you  safely  in  Dubuque  jail.  Now  answer  me  in 
a  whisper.  How  many  of  your  pals  are  on  the  isl- 
and?" 

"I  haven't  any  pals,"  replied  Winn,  putting  as  much 
force  into  his  whisper  as  he  dared,  •'and  there  isn't  any 
one  on  the  island.  This  is  an  outrage,  and — 

"That  will  do!"  answered  the  man,  sternly.  "If 
that's  the  tone  you  are  going  to  take,  we  don't  want  to 
hear  any  more  of  it." 

.Just  then  the  bow  of  the  skiff  was  run  on  the  bank, 
and  the  man,  grasping  Winn's  arm,  stepped  ashore,  say- 
ing: 

"Now  make  yourself  useful,  young  feliow,  and  lead 
us  to  your  mint  or  den  or  whatever  you  call  it.  If  you 
don't  want  to,  I'll  find  a  way  to  compel  you,  and  if  you 
try  any  low-down  tricks,  I'll  make  you  wish  you'd  never 
been  born." 
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"Do  you  mean  the  log  hut?"  asked  Whin. 

"Yes,  if  that's  what  you  call  it;  but  you  want  to  get  a 
move  onto  you  in  a  hurry." 

Bewildered  and  indignant  as  he  was,  Winn  was  yet 
cool  enough  to  realize  the  folly  of  resistance.  He  also 
reflected  that  when  these  men  found  the  hut  deserted,  and 
that,  there  was  no  one  besides  themselves  on  the  island, 
they  would  be  willing  to  listen  to  his  story.  At  any 
rate,  so  long  as  he  was  in  their  power  it  was  best  to  do 
as  they  directed.  So,  with  the  leader's  hand  still  grasp- 
ing his  arm,  the  boy  led  the  way  into  the  narrow  trail 
that  he  had  already  traversed  so  often. 

Proceeding  slowly,  and  with  such  extreme  caution  that 
not  a  sound  betrayed  their  presence,  the  men  followed  in 
single  tile.  At  the  edge  of  the  little  clearing  Winn  halt- 
ed, and  was  about  to  speak,  when  a  hand  was  again 
clapped  over  his  mouth  with  the  force  of  a  blow. 

"  Whisper!"  came  the  order. 

"  Well,  there's  your  but,"  whisplfed  the  boy,  as  soon 
as  he  was  given  the  chance,  "and  if  you  find  anyone  in 
it,  then  I'm  a  liar,  that's  all." 

The  hut  was  plainly  visible  by  the  fire-light  that 
streamed  from  its  open  window.  Winn  wondered  at  the 
brightness  of  this  light,  for  it  seemed  as  though  the  fire 
he  had  left  there  the  evening  before  ought  to  have  burn- 
ed out  long  ago.  He  also  wondered  that  he  did  not  re- 
member having  closed  the  door.  As  no  light  came  from 
its  direction,  it  certainly  appeared  to  be  closed  now.  As 
these  thoughts  Hashed  through  the  boy's  mind,  the  mail 
who  held  him,  and  who  was  evidently  the  leader  of  the 
party,  whispered : 

"You  say  there  isn't  anybody  in  there,  but  it  looks  to 


me  as  if  there  was.  Any- 
how, we'll  find  out  in 
another  minute,  and  if 
you've  led  us  into  a  I  rap 
or  played  us  false,  I'll  see 
that  3'ou  swing  for  it,  or 
my  name's  not  Riley. 
Bill,  you  stay  here  and 
see  that  this  chap  doesn't 
put  up  any  game  on  us 
while  we  surround  that 
den  of  thieves.  Have 
your  guns  prepared  for 
use,  men." 

Although  all  this  was 
spoken  in  a  whisper,  inau- 
dible beyond  its  immedi- 
ate group  of  bearers,  there 
was  no  mistaking  the 
man's  stern  meaning,  and 
Winn  experienced  an  un- 
easy dread  such  as  he 
had  not  heretofore  felt 
throughout  this  strange 
adventure. 

Suppose  there  should  be 
some  one  in  the  hut?  Sup- 
pose the  "river  traders" 
had  returned  to  the  island 
and  should  resent  this  in- 
trusion even  to  the  point 
of  resisting  it?  In  such  a 
case  what  would  happen 
to  him?  If  his  captors 
were  triumphant  they 
would  declare  he  had  led 
them  into  a  trap,  for  do- 
ing which  they  had  prom- 
ised to  hang  him.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  "  river 
traders"  had  returned  and 

should  make  a  successful  fight,  would  not  their  wrath 
also  be  directed  toward  him  for  leading  their  assailants  to 
the  hut?  In  either  case,  it  seemed  to  the  bewildered  boy 
that  his  position  was  decidedly  unpleasant,  and  he  await- 
ed the  immediate  developments  of  the  situation  with  no 
little  anxiety. 

Those  who  had  followed  him  had  disappeared  like 
shadows,  and  Winn  could  not  detect  a  sound  save  the 
suppressed  breathing  of  the  man  who  had  been  detailed 
to  guard  him,  and  who  now  held  his  arm.  Suddenly  a 
dog's  bark  broke  the  stillness,  and  a  loud  challenge,  fol- 
lowed by  a  pistol  shot,  rang  out  through  the  night  air. 
There  was  a  confused  trampling;  the  forest  echoed  with 
a  roar  of  guns;  the  door  of  the  hut  was  burst  open,  and  a 
fin-ions  rush  was  made  for  the  interior. 

In  his  excitement  Winu's  guard  loosed  his  hold  of  the 
boy's  arm,  and  took  a  step  forward,  the  better  to  distin- 
guish what  was  going  on.  Winn  was  free,  and  acting 
upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he  slipped  behind  a 
tree  trunk,  stole  noiselessly  a  few  paces  further,  and  then 
dashed  away  with  the  speed  of  a  deer  back  over  the  trail 
leading  to  the  river.  He  did  not  pause  when  he  reached 
the  camp  in  which  he  had  passed  the  night  so  unhappily, 
but  bounded  down  the  bank  to  the  water's  edge.  Here 
he  cast  loose  the  painter  of  the  skiff  that  had  brought  Mr. 
Kilev  and  his  men  to  the  island,  and,  with  a  mighty  shove 
toward  the  channel,  gave  a  spring  that  landed  him  at  full 
length  in  its  bottom.  Here  he  lay  breathless  and  almost 
motionless  for  the  next  thirty  minutes,  or  until  his  craft 
had  drifted  below  the  tail  of  the  island,  and  was  spinning 
down  the  main  channel  of  the  great  river. 

[TO    BE   CONTINUED.] 
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in     MAKGAHKT    K.  SANCSTER. 

3  0  \  tin  ,  beautiful  autinnii  of  1MI-.' 
American  children  have  oh 
.served  a  great  many  people  go- 
ing  on  a  pilgrimage.  Not  thai 
anxbody  spoke  of  it  as  a  pil- 
grimage when  father  came  in, 
all  eager  and  bright  and  bus- 
tling, to  tell  mother  that  she 
and  the  children  must  he  ready 
very  soon,  spick  and  span,  to  go 
off  with  him  to  New  York  or 

Chicago,  to  sec  the  great  parades,  the  banners  flying,  the 
drums  beating,  and  all  the  world  celebrating  the  thing 
Columbus  did  in  I  411'.'. 

But  it  was  a  pilgrimage,  even  if  it  was  not  called  so, 
and  whole  villages  and  towns  went  on  it,  having  a  very 
merry,  happy  time.  In  other  lands  and  in  other  periods 
pilgrimages  of  one  sort  or  another  have  been  common; 
and  back  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  race  we  find  that 
several  times  a  year  they  had  great  leasts  which  gathered 
the  nation  up,  and  swept  it  on,  in  a  progressive  march 
to  Jerusalem,  their  capital  city.  The  greatest,  feast  was 
that  of  the  Passover,  which  came  once  a  year,  when  whole 
families  from  all  over  Palestine  left  their  homes  and 
went  to  worship  in  the  Holy  City,  where  the  Temple 
stood,  and  the  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  choirs  of  white- 
robed  priests  chanted  the  praises  of  Jehovah. 

Now,  in  modern  times,  when  we  go  on  a  journey  we 
step  into  a  railway  car  at  the  station,  take  a  comfortable 
seat,  and  go  rushing  like  the  wind  to  our  journey's  end 
nineteenth  century  fashion. 

In  the  old  days  it  was  quite  different.  Then  the  strong 
men  and  boys  walked  all  day  long.  The  women  and 
children  rode  on  donkeys  or  on  camels,  or  perhaps  in 
a  cart  drawn  by  bullocks.  At  night  the  companies  of 
neighbors  pitched  their  tents  on  a  hill-side,  cooked  the 
evening  meal,  and  then  went,  peacefully  to  sleep,  with 
fires  blazing  here  and  there  on  the  outside  rim  of  the 
encampment  to  frighten  away  wild  beasts.  It  was  an 
out-door  picnic,  lasting  nearly  a,  month  altogether. 

At  the  yearly  festival  of  the  1'assover  it  has  been  esti- 
mated by  historians  that  in  our  Saviour's  time  the  whole 
land  for  weeks  was  a  succession  of  moving  caravans,  as 
many  as  two  millions  of  people,  from  old  men  to  tiny  ha 
bies,  going  up  to  celebrate  the  great  feast  of  the  nation 
Going  up,  for  Jerusalem  was  enthroned  among  lofty  hills, 
and  her  Temple  could  be  seen  a  long  way  off,  shining  far 
over  the  landscape,  and  looking  in  the  eyes  of  the  coining 
host,  like  a  great  glittering  mountain  of  snow,  all  pure 
white  and  gleaming  gold. 

As  they  had  no  telegraphs  or  newspapers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  tidings  went  from  one  to  an- 
other by  word  of  mouth,  and  people  talked  together  of 
what  was  happening  in  the  country.  And  once  it  came 
to  pass  that  there  were  wonderful  things  to  talk  about 
around  the  camp-tire  at  night  and  %s  they  journeyed  by 
day. 

"You  know  Nazareth,  off  there  in  Galilee  ;"  one  friend 
would  ask  of  a  number,  and  the  rest  would  answer: 

"Why,  yes!  Nazareth  is  a  wild,  rough  place.  No- 
thing good  ever  came  from  Nazareth.  A  lurking-place 
for  robbers,  Nazareth  !'' 

"Ah!"  but  somebody  else  would  say,  "a  Prophet  has 
arisen  in  Nazareth!  He  goes  about  the  land  with  a  little 
group  of  disciples,  men  who  love  Him,  and  He  does  no- 
thing but  good.  They  say  it  is  perfectly  wonderful  what 
He  can  do!  Why,  He  went  to  a  wedding  once,  and  the 
wine  gave  out,  and  the  people  felt  dreadfully  embar- 
rassed, but  He  was  there  a  guest.  Jesus  His  name  is,  and 


He  told  the  master  of  the  house  to  till  some  tall  jars  with 
water,  and  he  did  so,  and  this  strange  Prophet  turned  the 
water  into  sweet  red  wine.  Such  a  thing  to  do. " 

Besides  this,"  a  woman's  voice  would  interrupt,  "  1 1 c 
makes  blind  people  see.  just  opens  their  eyes,  and  all  llie 
blindness  goes.  He  heals  sick  people,  and  feeds  hungry 
people,  and  He  has  even  called  the  dead  to  life.  A  little 
maid.  Tabitha.  whom  ni\  cousin  Hannah  told  meaboul. 
was  dead,  and  lie  raised  her  up,  bright  and  well  just  h\  a 
t -h  and  a  word!'' 

"Ama/ing!"  A  silence'  would  fall  on  the  company, 
till  some  one  would  venture  another  remark. 

"And  what  do  the  rulers  say.  and  what  does  (he  High 
Priest  think  f  Can  this  perhaps  be  the  One  we  have 
long  looked  for,  the  Messiah?" 

But  the  bold  speaker  would  be  speedily  frowned  down. 
The  people  were  not  yet  ready  to  receive  their  Messiah,  the 
Deliverer,  whom  for  ages  they  had  been  waiting  to  greet. 
Few  and  far  between  were  those  who  dreamed  that  this 
gentle,  kind,  and  loving  ,lesus  might  indeed  be  that  Son  of 
Man  and  the  Son  of  God  for  whom  they  waited. 

Now  and  then  a  thoughtful  person,  lying  down  at 
night,  and  remembering  all  that  had  been  told  of  Jesus. 
would  whisper,  "  I  wonder,  oh,  I  wonder,  if  He  could 
make  bad  people  good  ?  That  would  be  still  harder  to  do!" 

Mothers,  you  know,  always  desire  the  best  things  for 
their  children.  So  when  it  chanced  one  day  that  in  the 
crowd  going  toward  Jerusalem  there  was  a  rumor  that 
Jesus  the  Prophet  was  near,  talking  in  His  own  sweet 
way,  wise  and  comforting  and  commanding,  a  few  dark- 
eyed  Judean  women,  holding  babies  in  their  arms  and 
with  older  children  clinging  to  their  gowns,  pressed  out 
of  the  throng  and  came  close  to  the  Master.  This  was 
the  name  they  had  begun  to  call  Him  now. 

They  wanted  Him  to  touch  their  children.  Some  of 
the  children  were  ill,  some  were  fretful  and  tired,  some 
were  bubbling  over  with  health  and  fun.  All  were  very 
dear  to  their  mothers,  and  the  mothers  thought  that 
a  touch  of  those  hands  that  had  done  so  much  good 
would  keep  off  all  evil,  and  ward  off  all  danger  from  their 
darlings  in  days  to  come. 

Around  the  Master  and  between  Him  and  the  crowd 
were  gathered  His  disciples,  a  group  of  strong  dark  faces, 
some  of  them  seafaring  men,  others  keen-e3red  men  from 
the  cities.  These  were  very  impatient  with  the  women 
and  children,  and  rebuked  them.  We  can  hear  their 
lifted  voices  saying: 

"Go  away!  Take  those  children  where  they  belong! 
Trouble  not  the  Master.  He  has  other  work  to  do,  and 
cannot  he  bothered  with  you  and  your  babies!" 

But  the  mothers  were  not  to  be  daunted,  and  held  their 
ground,  and  very  likely  some  of  the  little  ones  cried,  or 
the  sturdy  little  Jewish  laddies  may  even  have  pressed 
close  enough  to  the  Master  to  catch  hold  of  His  garment. 

Presently  He  turned  round,  saw  the  commotion,  and 
then,  just  as  might  have  been  expected,  He  rebuked  the 
disciples.  He  looked  very  encouraging-ly  at  the  women, 
and  held  out  His  arms  to  take  a  dimpled  baby  from  the 
mother  who  stood  nearest,  saying, 

"Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  for- 
bid them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

We  do  not  know  anything  of  the  lives  of  these  dear 
little  children  on  whom  Jesus  laid  His  hands,  and  whom 
He  blessed.  We  think  that  some  of  them  may  have 
been  in  the  great  crowd  who  thronged  His  pathway  when 
He  took  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  that  He  might 
"  lay  down  His  life  for  His  sheep." 

Then  the  children  cried,  "Hosanna!  Hosanna  in  the 
highest!"  as  over  the.  palm-strewn  road  the  King  went 
into  Jerusalem.  Over  the  cross  of  His  agony  His. enemies 
wrote,  "This  is  Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Jews,"  writing  it  in 
I  lebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  for  the  whole  world  to  read. 

But  before  He  came  to  the  cross  He  had  that  day  of 
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triumph  which  the  Church  remembers  on  Palm  Sunday, 
and  then  the  children,  in  their  glad  young  voices,  shouted 
"  Hosanna!'' 

Nobody  could  ever  make  me  believe  that  little  children 
on  whom  our  blessed  Lord  laid  His  hands  grew  up  In  )><• 
had  men  and  women.  I  am  sure  the  blessing-  abided, 
upon  them  through  their  lives,  and  as  they  have  now 
l>een  many  centuries  in  heaven,  I  think  that  then-  thej 
love  Him  very  dearly,  and  as  they  see  His  face,  remember 
that  He  said  to  them  first,  "StiH'er  Ihe  little  children  to 
come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not." 

But  those  words  were  spoken  to  the  children  of  all 
ages.  Thoug-h  \ve  do  not  now  see  Jesus  in  the  flesh, 
He  is  not  far  away  from  us.  He  is  our  Christ,  our 
Anointed  King.  Formerly,  when  kings  were  crowned, 
part  of  the  ceremonial  consisted  in  the  pouring  of  oil 
(chrism)  on  the  royal  head.  Jesus  is  called  Christ  be- 
cause He  is  a  King. 

A  King-  who  is  as  strong  and  loving  in  heaven  as  He 
was  on  earth,  He  still  loves  little  children,  and  wants 
them  for  His  own.  Another  very  sweet  word  that  He 
said  \vas  this,  a  word  said  to  grown  people,  by-the-bye, 
"  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Not  that  children  are  always  good.  Christ  does  not 
love  people  for  goodness,  but  because  He  is  good,  and 
they  need  Him.  But  children  have  no  care  about  to- 
morrow, and  nothing  to  worry  them.  Children  depend 
on  their  parents  for  food  and  for  clothing;  children 
know  little  of  the  great  evils  that  are  in  the  world.  In 
every  city  and  town,  in  every  school  and  home,  wherever 
there  is  a  baby  in  a  little  crib,  wherever  there  is  a  child's 
hospital,  yes,  wherever  there  is  a  child's  little  grave, 
Jesus  Christ  is  still  saying,  as  of  old, 

"Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  for- 
bid them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
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THE  SMOKING-CAK. 

A    TUCK    TALE. 

[7"E   were    coming   down    tlic    (.'ounce!  lent   Valley   i'roin 
camp  on  the 


"1^7  -K  were  coming  down  tlic  Connect  lent  \alley  Irom  our 
VV  camp  on  the  lake.  Father  had  gone  up  into  Canada, 
ami  taken  mother  with  him.  so  Jack  ami  I 
were  alone.  Jack  is  very  nic-r  hi  travel  with. 
He  always  buys  me  a  book  and  looks  after 
my  luggage;  so  I  like  to  oblige  him.  and 
when  be  asked  it'  1  could  excuse  him  for  a 
while,  so  that  he  could  go  into  the  smok- 
ing-car, I  said  yes  at  once.  Jack  doesn't 
smoke,  but  he  always  gets  into  conversation. 
It  must  have  been  more  than  two  hours  be- 
fore be  slipped  into  his  seat  again. 

"Where  do  you  suppose  I'M-  been?"  he 
began. 

"  Why,  iu  the  smoker,"  I  said 

"What  a  pity  yon  aren't  a  boy,  Ruth."  lie 
looked  at,  me  regretfully.  He  often  does. 

'•  Why  ?" 

"I'd  give  anything  if  you'd  been  with  me 
just  now." 

I  grew  quite  excited.  "Why?"  I  asked 
again. 

"Oh — well — "  settling  himself  comforta- 
bly. "I  want  to  give  it  to  you  straight.  1 
sat,  down  behind  some  jolly  smoking  fellows. 
I  thought  they  wouldn't  mind  my  listen- 
ing. -But  very  soon  a  plainly  dressed  cus- 
tomer came  along  and  took  the  other  half 
of  my  seat.  He  jinlled  out  a  pipe,  and  want- 
ed to  know  if  I  minded  it,  and  then  he  be- 
gan to  talk.  I  didn't  pay  much  attention 
at  first — he  was  a  seedy  old  codger — but  he 
had  such  a  nice  voice-  that  it  made  me  turn 
around  and  look  sharper  at  him.  This  is  the 
way  he  did:"  Jack  bit  his  under-lip,  in  imi- 
tation, as  if  to  suppress  a  smile.  "He  was 
going  on  about  the  scenery  then,  and  the  log- 


ging. What  do  you  suppose  he  asked  me?  If  I'd  n  ad  llow- 
ells's  account  of  the  logging-camp  in  .-I  Moilcni  IHH/HHI'I:" 

I  raised  my  eyebrows — Jack  is  very  democratic.  "An  old 
codger  reading-  Howclls  ?" 

Jack  grinned.  "  Heading  everything."  he  replied.  " I  said  I 
didn't  can'  for  Howclls,  but  my  sister  did." 

"Oh,  Jack!" 

"And  lie  looked  amused.  So  I  wanted  to  show  him  I  wasn't 
a  Dick  the  Newsboy  duffer  myself;  and  I  said  I  liked  Steven- 
son tip-top,  and  Kipling." 

"  Well,  was  he  impressed?"  I  inquired. 

Jack  looked  sheepish,  "lie  spoke  of  The  /IV«7,v/-.  and  we 
discussed  that.  I  said  I'd  gone  back  on  Kipling  lately,  and  he 

asked  me  why.  I  told  him  I  thought  he  was  too  fresh  al t 

Amcrica.  He'd  no  business  to  call  us  names.  Then,  somehow, 
the  way  he  talked  made  me  fancy  he  might  be  a  Canadian. 
And  they're  always  laughing  at  our  sensitiveness,  you  know.  I 
thought  I'd  show  my  liberality,  and  I  fired  all  that  at  him 
that  father  said,  the  time  the  papers  were  pitching  into  Kipling, 
you  remember;" 

"No,  I  don't." 

"  Why  "—  impatiently — "  that  he  was  only  a  boy  yet,  and  we 
shouldn't,  lose  sight  of  his  youth  ;  and  he  was  easily  impressed, 
and  wrote,  under  great  pressure.  It  wasn't  fair  to  be  too  severe 
on  him.  I  said  that." 

"  lu  your  own  proper  pel-son,  or  as  quoting  father?" 

"  What,  difference  did  it  make?"  quoth  Jack,  very  red. 

I  saw  that  he,  had  not  quoted  father.  "It  was  very  kind  of 
you  to  instruct  your  elderly  friend,"  I  remarked. 

"  lie,  wasn't  so  elderly." 

"  Why,  you  said  so." 

"  I  said  old.     That,  meant — funny  ;  sort  of — tousled." 

"Oh!" 

"  Well,  the  conductor  came  along  and  spoke  to  him.  I 
thought  lie,  must  be  a,  trainman.  He  looked  like  it  as  much 
as  anything,  only  he  wasn't  in  uniform.  By-and-by  he  went 
away  himself,  and  the  conductor  came  back  down  the  aisle.  I 
felt  curious,  the  man  seemed  so  superior.  So  I  asked  his  name. 
I  thought  maybe  I'd  send  him  up  some  books  from  home  as  a 
memento.  What  do  you  suppose  the  conductor  said?  (Juess." 

"Oh,  some.  Jim  Jones  or  John  Smith."  I  answered,  idly. 
"  lint,  Jack,  seriously  " — I'm  t  v>  o  years  older  than  lie — "  you  must 
not  adopt  that  patronising  manner  with  strangers.  We're  used 
to  it  at,  home,  and  we  don't  mind  it  —  much.  Yet  people  who 
don't  understand  you —  Why,  the  man  might  have  been 
li'mlyard  Kipling  himself!" 

"  It  was,"  said  Jack. 


THE    DOOR   TO    THE   HOUSE. 

BY    KATHARINE    PYLB. 
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HERE  were  idle  thoughts  came  in      And    he    wrote    above,    instead, 

none 
Save  good  thoughts  cuter  here." 


Let 


And  warmed  their  little   toes. 
And  did  more  mischief  about  the  house 
Than  any  one  living  knows. 

They  scratched  the    (aides,  and  broke 

the   chairs, 

And  soiled  the  lloor  and  wall. 
For    a   motto    was    written    above    the 

door. 
"There's  a  welcome  here   for  all." 

When    the    master    saw    the     mischief 

done, 
lie  closed   it   with  hope  and  fear. 


And    the    good    little    thoughts    came 

trooping  in 

When   he  drove  the  others  out. 
They     cleaned     the     walls,    and     they 

swept  the  floor, 
And  sang  as  they  moved  aboui. 

Ami    last  of  all  an  angel  came, 
With   wings  and  a  shining  face, 

And   above  the  door  he    wrote,  "Here 

Love 
Has   found  a   dwelling-place." 
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K<  ISA  KIND'S    BMEKGENCY. 

BY    MAKV    SKI, DION    Jld'OBB. 

ROSALIND  HAYDKN  came  slowly  up  the  garden 
path.  Kitty  tapped  impatiently  on  I  lie  window  pane. 

"  Rosalind  never  hurried  in  her  life.  I  never  saw  surli 
a  snail,"  she  complained.  "  \\'e're  sure  to  be  late  for  the 
emergency  lecture." 

Tom  came  round  the  cornel1  of  the  veranda.  Kitty 
could  hear  his  teasing  tone. 

"Hollo,  Rosy!  'Emergency,'  eh?  Come,  now,  here's 
a  case.  Suppose  you  were  to  meet  a  couple  of  microbes 
escorting  In  i/r/]i}><'  in  your  direction,  what  would  you 
do  in  that  emergency  '.  Speak  up  lively!" 

"Why,  Tom — a  microbe — why,  one— couldn't  see,"  be- 
gan literal  Rosalind,  who  never  recognized  a  joke. 

Tom  burst  into  a  laugh.  "(.'all  it  drowning,  then," 
he  went  on.  "Given  a  drowning  man.  How  would 
you  save  his  life  in  an  emergency'" 

"Lay  him  on  his  face,  with  the  head  slightly  lower 
than  the  shoulders,  let  the  water  run  from  his  mouth, 
then  roll  him  gently  from  side  to  side,  pressing  lightly 
on  the  chest." 

Rosalind  was  rehearsing  her  instructions  soberly,  when 
Tom  broke  in  : 

"  Now  /should  pull  the  fellow  out  of  the  river.  That 
would  be  my  artless  way.  But  then  I  haven't  been  to 
emergency  lectures.  Ha,  ha!" 

Kitty  came  hastily  from  the  house.  "  Don't  chaff  her, 
Tom,"  she  cried.  "  We  shall  be  late,  Rosalind.  Here's 
your  note-book.  Do  hurry,  for  once  in  your  life!" 

Rosalind  allowed  herself  to  be  dragged  down  the  walk, 
in  the  direction  of  the  church  vestry,  where  young  Dr. 
Peters  was  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  on  "What  to 
do  in  Emergencies."  Rosalind  had  been  much  inter- 
ested in  the  doctor's  wise  remarks,  and  bore  with  unfail- 
ing sweetness  her  brother's  jeers  and  gibes. 

Tom  found  infinite  fun  in  the  thought  of  Rosalind's 
"  whisking  in,  on  an  emergency." 

"  She  was  born  s/ou',"  declared  Tom.  "  She  never  gets 
there  till  the  next  week." 

"  Rosalind  is  sure,  if  she  is  slow,"  answered  the  mother, 
lovingly.  "  I  can  depend  on  her  keeping  her  wits  about 
her  every  time.  Now  she  won't  forget  to  go  to  the  train 
to  meet  Great-aunt  Hannah.  I  can  trust  her  memory, 
and  that's  more  than  I  can  say  of  a  certain  young  man 
not  a  mile  off." 

Yes,  Rosalind  remembered.  Exactly  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  before  the  train  was  due  she  reached  the  station, 
and  left  John,  the  coachman,  with  the  horses,  while  she 
went  to  welcome  the  traveller. 

No  one  could  fail  to  recognize  Great-aunt  Hannah,  as 
she  stepped,  stately  and  majestic,  from  the  Pullman,  the 
sable  ostrich  feathers  on  her  bonnet,  "  waving  like  plumes 
on  a  hearse,"  as  Tom  irreverently  said. 

Aunt  Hannah  was  accompanied  by  her  fat,  wheezy, 
pug-dog,  fully  as  dignified  and  solemn  as  his  mistress. 

Rosalind  stowed  herself  meekly  on  the  small  front  seat 
of  the  coupe,  that  Tadgers  might  recline  at  his  ease,  next 
Aunt  Hannah,  on  the  broader  cushi<fis. 

It  took  some  time  to  settle  the  three  inside  the  carriage, 
and  to  adjust  Aunt  Hannah's  air  pillow  and  wraps,  while 
several  minutes  passed  in  making  sure  that  Tadgers  was 
comfortable,  and  in  trying  to  persuade  him  not  to  growl 
and  yap  at  Rosalind. 

Thus  it  happened  that  all  the  hacks  had  rolled  away 
with  their  passengers,  and  that  the  street  near  the  sta- 
tion was  deserted  of  baggage  wagons  and  railway  teams. 
1 1  \\  as  then  that  Aunt  Hannah  missed  Tadgers's  basket. 

"Surely  I  left  it  in  the  train,"  she  exclaimed.  "I 
.shouldn't  mind,  Rosalind,  but  Tadgers  is  so  delicately 
organized  that  he  really  cannot  sleep  in  any  bed  but  his 
verv  own  basket." 


"John  will  hunt  it  up,"  said  Rosalind,  in  her  com 
posed  tones. 

John  obediently  departed.  The  door  of  the  station 
slammed  behind  him.  Rex,  the  "  off  horse,"  pricked  up 
his  ears  at  the  sudden  noise.  Feeling  her  mate  stir,  Re- 
gina,  the  black  mare,  moved  uneasily.  Both  horses 
look-  a  few  steps,  paused,  then  moved  slowly  forward 
down  the  road. 

"My  dear!"  cried  Great-aunt  Hannah.,  grasping  her 
niece's  arm. 

Tadgers,  catching  her  alarm,  gave  a  series  of  sharp 
barks. 

Rosalind  instantly  lowered  the  side  window.  "  Whoa  !" 
sue  called.  "Whoa,  Rex!  Regina,  who-o-a!" 

Rex  paid  no  heed  to  this  exhortation.  In  fact  he 
quickened  his  pace,  and  Regina  followed  suit. 

John,  emerging  from  the  station,  saw  his  horses  dis- 
appearing round  a  corner.  "And  they're  shut  up  in- 
side!" he  exclaimed,  in  horror,  dropping  Tadgers's  basket, 
and  starting  on  a  helpless  pursuit. 

By  this  time  the  horses  were  holding  their  heads  high, 
aware  that  no  hand  was  on  the  reins. 

Rosalind's  heart  was  beating  like  a  trip  hammer,  but 
she  spoke  in  her  usual  deliberate  way.  "There's  no- 
thing for  me  to  do  but  to  get  on  the  box,"  said  she. 
"  This  glass  front  won't  open,  so  you  must  excuse  me  if 
I  smash  it,  Aunt  Hannah.  Keep  calm,  if  you  please, 
ma'am." 

She  caught  up  a  travelling-bag,  and  gave  one,  two, 
three  heavy  blows  on  the  plate-glass.  One  piece  flew  at 
Tadgers's  nose,  making  a  neat  little  slit  in  the  flesh,  to 
his  intense  indignation. 

"Sit  still,  Aunt  Hannah.''  said  Rosalind.  "  I'm  going 
to  climb  out." 

She  thrust  her  arm  and  then  her  head  cautiously 
through  the  jagged  opening,  and  managed  to  clutch  the 
edge  of  the  coachman's  seat.  Aunt  Hannah  wrung  her 
hands  and  groaned.  The  glass  caught  at  Rosalind's 
shoulders,  but  crackled  sharply  as  the  girl  dragged  her- 
self forward.  The  carriage  swayed,  making  every  move- 
ment perilous,  but  Rosalind's  brain  was  steady.  She  cut 
her  ankle  as  she  drew  it  after  her  body,  but  she  paid  no 
heed,  her  one  fear  being  that  she  should  pitch  headlong 
over  the  low  dasher  as  she  crawled  head-foremost.  She 
never  could  tell  how  she  righted  herself;  but  in  spite 
of  jolts  and  bumps,  and  a  most  unexpected  and  embar- 
rassing push  from  distracted  Great-aunt  Hannah,  which 
almost  sent  her  down  among  the  horses'  heels,  Rosalind 
found  herself  upright  on  the  box.  The  carriage  was 
whirling  along.  And  the  reins!  Where  were  the  reins' 
Lying  across  Rex's  back.  Here  was  a  pretty  pass! 

"I  wonder  if  I  could  clamber  on  to  the  pole  and  reach 
them?"  debated  Rosalind. 

Just  then  a  burly  Irishman  came  out  of  a  shop.  He 
opened  his  mouth,  gave  a  sort  of  wild  whoop,  rushed 
forward,  and  made  a  snatch  at  Regina's  bridle.  He 
missed  his  aim.  The  horses  shied,  and  tore  along. 

Half  a  dozen  boys  set  up  a  bewildered  shout. 

"Head  'em  off!"  "Ketch  the  young  lady!"  "Run- 
away !" 

Their  cries  grew  rapidly  fainter  as  the  horses  tore 
along. 

Aunt  Hannah's  dignity  vanished.  Her  head  came 
into  violent  contact  with  the  side  of  the  coupe,  which,  in 
spite  of  its  padding,  bruised  her  unmercifully, 

"Hand  me  your  umbrella!"  Rosalind's  voice  sound- 
ed through  the  broken  glass.  Aunt  Hannah  collected 
her  wits  and  obeyed. 

Rosalind  lowered  the  hook  on  the  umbrella  handle 
toward  the  reins.  Rex  bounded  as  he  felt  the  stick  fum- 
bling across  his  back.  Cautiously  Rosalind  fished  for 
the  lilies.  She  twisted  the  umbrella  once  and  again,  to 
make  sure  her  hold.  Then  she  drew  it  slowly  upward. 
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SHE  THRUST  HER  ARM  AND  THEN  HER  HEAD  CAUTIOUSLY  THROUGH  THE  JAGGED  Ol'ENlNG. 


One  wrong  movement,  and  the  reins  would  drop  out  of 
her  reach. 

She  caught  them  just  as  the  coupe  dashed  round  a 
corner  at  a  sharp  angle.  It  balanced  itself  on  two 
wheels,  gave  a  violent  lurch,  and  righted  itself. 

Rosalind  wrapped  the  lines  around  her  hands,  braced 
her  feet,  and  tugged.  She  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
stop  the  stars  in  their  courses  as  to  check  the  frenzied 
horses. 

"  All  I  can  do  is  to  guide  them."  thought  Rosa- 
lind. 

Another  man  thought  he  could  rescue  the  perishing. 
"I  meant  to  hit  'em  a  blow  acrost  the  chist,  and  knock 
the  wind  out  of  "em." 

That  was  his  intention.  What  he  did  was  to  bring  his 
stick,  with  a  tremendous  thwack,  across  Rex's  fore  legs. 
That  was  the  last  straw.  Rex  took  his  bit  between  his 
teeth  and  flew.  The  traces  held.  The  pole  was  tough. 

"Mount  Joy!"  thought  Rosalind. 

If  she  could,  by  any  possibility,  head  the  creatures  for 
that  steep  ascent  there  might  be  hope.  She  jerked  the 
left  rein  and  Regina  swerved,  pulling  Rex  in  the  same 
direction.  Then,  of  their  owri  will,  they  made  a  curve, 
dashing  across  Squire  Blackmore's  splendid  new  lawn, 
still  soft  from  recent  sodding.  They  left  it  behind  torn 
and  scarred  by  dents  of  hoofs  and  wheel  ruts.  Old 
Squire  Blackmore,  walking  about  his  grounds,  barely 
escaped  destruction  from  the  whirling  wheels. 

Aunt  Hannah,  at  one  window,  cried  piteously  for 
"Help!"  Tadgers  howled  at  the  other.  Rosalind,  white 
and  cold,  headed  Regina  for  Mount  Joy. 

They  were  racketing  along  through  a  region  of  tene- 
ment-houses. There  was  a  frightful  commotion.  Hens 
squawked,  dogs  barked,  babies  came  within  an  inch  of 
sudden  death,  women  shrieked,  men  shouted,  boys 
yelled. 

"  Mount  Joy  !     Mount  Joy!"  gasped  Rosalind. 

They  had  nearly  reached  Mount  Joy.  Just  at  its  foot 
they  must  cross  the  electric-car  track,  and  if  she  could 
not  keep  the  coupe  at  right  angles  to  the  iron  rails,  the 


sudden  twist  would  send  the  driver  into  space.  That  she 
knew. 

Suddenly  the  air  was  rent  with  a  clang.  It  was  the 
bra/en  gong  of  the  electric  car  coming  round  the  corner. 
There  was  a  brief  moment  of  horror.  Rosalind  shut  her 
eyes.  There  was  a  shriek  of  terror,  not  from  her,  but 
from  the  car-driver.  A  hideous  scraping  noise.  The  car 
had  actually  grazed  the  coupe  as  it  bounded  across  the 
track. 

Then  Rosalind,  still  grasping  the  reins,  knew  the 
horses  were  plunging  up  the  hill.  For  forty  feet  they 
kept  full  speed,  then  the  grade  became  steeper.  Re- 
gina was  drawing  sobbing  breaths.  Rosalind  sawed  on 
the  bits.  Another  twenty  feet  and  the  run  had  become 
a  gallop.  Twenty  more  and  the  gallop  slackened  to  a 
canter — to  a  fast,  then  a  slower  trot. 

The  summit  reached,  the  hoi-ses  stood  still.  The  sweat 
poured  down  their  flanks;  foam  flecked  their  breasts; 
their  chests  heaved  convulsively;  they  trembled  in  every 
limb.  Three  miles  had  they  run. 

"  In  eight  minutes.''  calculated  Rosalind,  looking  at  the 
clock  011  the  observatory  which  crowned  the  hill. 

Limp  with  terror  Great-aunt  Hannah  tumbled  out  of 
the  coupe,  her  portentous  black  plumes  shaking  with 
agitation.  Tadgers's  eyes  were  nearly  popping  out  of  his 
head. 

Two  strong  men  seized  each  a  horse's  bridle. 

"They'll — stand — now,"  remarked  Rosalind. 

There  she  sat;  her  hair  streamed  down  her  back— lit: r 
hat  had  blown  off  long  ago — but  she  was  quite  herself. 

"  If  you  will  go  into  that  apothecary's  shop,  Aunt  Han- 
nah, I  will  send  a  livery  hack  for  you,"  she  said.  "  I  must 
drive  home  or  mother '11  be  frightened  out  of  her  wits." 

The  group  of  men  which  had  collected  remonstrated, 
every  member.  In  vain. 

"You  can  sit  up  here  by  my  side  if  you  choose," said 
Rosalind  to  Mr.  Tate,  the  observatory-keeper.  "I  should 
be — pleased  with — your  company — but  /  shall  drive. 

So  she  did,  the  entire  length  of  the  town — hatless,  di- 
shevelled, but  quite  at  her  ease. 
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The  i-Ahau.strd  horses  were  like  lambs.  People  turned 
to  stare,  but  no  one  molested  llie  returning  chariot. 

,\l  her  own  gate  Rosalind  found  John,  as  white  as  a 
irhost.  in  company  with  her  terrified  family.  "Don't  be 
alarmed,"  she  called  out. 

They  lifted  her  down,  and  Kitty  called  for  a,  "'lass  of 
water 

•  \Vhal  do  I  uani  of  i  hat  .'"  asked  Rosalind.  "  Do  you 
think  I'm  such  a  goose  as  to  fain1.'  Will  some  one  go  for 
Great-aunt  Hannah?  She's  at  Millet's  drug  store  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Joy." 

Kitty  was  weeping  hysterically.  "Oh,  Rose,  I  should 
have  flown  into  inch  pieces!"  she  sobbed. 

"That's  the  good  of  being — slou\"  remarked  Rosalind. 
"You  don't  fly  into  inch  pieces  if  you're— slotv."  She 
lairjhi-d  good-naturedly.  "You're  of  more — use  in  an 
—  emergency  if  you're — slou\"  she  added. 

Tom's  two  hands  were  on  her  shoulders.  He  gave  her 
a  shake,  did  Tom  ;  he  was  so  relieved  he  must  vent  his 
emotions,  and  of  course  he  couldn't  cry.  "You're  a 
trump,  Rosy!"  he  said,  huskily.  "You're  a  diamond! 
But  look  you  here,  girl !  I  tell  you  keep  out  of  a  carriage 
until  fl/<<  rntirlniii/ii  in  OH  tin'  hn.r.  That's  the  way  to 
avoid  M/x  sort  of  an 


AX    HOUR  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

i  iXSIDKHABLE  amusement  ni.'iy  be  found, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  wonderful  amount 
ot  knowledge  be  gained,  by  sitting  in  a  good 
library  for  an  hour  or  two  and  looking  up 
almost  any  subject,  ami  following  it  through 
Mime  of  the  many  channels  that  it  .suggests. 
A  gooil  library  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
large  one.  If  there  are  only  a  few  books,  pro- 
vided they  are  well  selected,  the  inquirer  will 
soon-  find  nearly  every  great  event  repeated 
so  often  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  he. 
will  be  more  than  ever  convinced  that  "  t  hrre 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 

Outside  of  a  few  of  the  mechanical  inventions  of  the  present 
ago,  almost  every  thing  in  history  is  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

Taking,  for  instai so  familiar  a  subject  as  the  life  of  William 

Penn,  the  searcher  linds  himself  in  a  few  minutes  interested  in 
the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  ; 
and  in  a  half-hour  more  he  is  looking  for  information  about  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  XlXth  Dynasty  of  Egypt, — because  Peun  in 
some  respects  imitated  Alexander,  and  Alexander  imitated  some 
of  the  Pharaohs.  The  transition  from  Penn  in  Philadelphia  to 
King  Menptah,  who  ruled  in  Egypt  11)00  years  before  Christ,  is 
easy  and  natural.  Tills  is  the  v\a\  n  conies  about: 

The  life  of  Peun  includes  some  account  of  Philadelphia,  and 
we  admire  the  convenient,  way  in  which  he  and  the  three  com- 
missioners he  appointed  laid  out  that  city,  with  the  streets  all 
running  at  right  angles,  and  with  the  very  wide  Broad  Street 
extending  straight  through  the  middle  of  the  original  city  from 
north  to  south,  and  equally  wide  Market  Street  running  through 
it  from  east  to  west.  But  this  plan  of  a  city,  we  soon  find,  was 
not  original  with  Peun  and  his  friends;  it  was  copied  in  every 
particular  from  the  city  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  which  was  laid 
out  in  332  B.C.  And  perhaps  the  plan  of  Alexandria  was  copied 
from  some  still  older  city. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  was  only  twenty-four  years  old 
iied  the  month  of  the  Nile,  and  decided  that  there  was  the 
sili-  for  a  great  city.  He  drew  I  lie  plan,  it  is  said,  with  his  own 
hands,  built  the  city,  brought  people  to  inhabit  it,  and  founded 
what  continued  to  be  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
East  for  many  centuries.  But  what  was  Alexander  doing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile?  He  was  King  of  Macedon,  and  the  month 
of  the  Nile  was  far  awa\  from  his  kingdom.  lie  had  already 
conquered  so  much  of  the  civili/ed  world  that  he  was  not  satis- 
lied  any  longer  to  In-  considered  a  mere  man,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Siwah,  in  tin-  Libyan  Desert,  to  be  declared  a  god. 

This  was  strange  business  for  a  man  who  had  brains  enough 
to  conquer  the  world;  but  Alexander  knew  better,  and  did  it 
only  for  its  effect  upon  the  people.  In  the  oasis  of  Siwah,  in 
the  Libyan  Desert,  was  a  great  temple  that  had  then  been  in 
existence  for  at  least  1000  years.  It  was  so  large  that  it  gave 


employment  to  100  priests,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  ,lu  I  tiler  A  inn  ion,  one  of  the  heathen  deities  Alexander  \  i  si  ted 
i  In-  temple,  and  had  the  priests,  after  consul  ling  their  oracle,  de- 
clare I  ha  I  lie  was  not  a  man.  but  the  sou  of  Jupiter  Ainmon,  and 

consequent  l.V    a   god. 

From  so  great  a  man  as  Alexander  we  might  look  for  some- 
thing original;  but  his  having  himself  declared  a  goil  was  only 
an  imitation  of  what  other  Kings  had  done  before  him.  \ 
thousand  years  lie  Ion-,  the  Kings  lor  Pharaohs)  of  the  XlXth 
Dynasty  of  Egypt  had  gone  to  the  same  temple,  and  had  had 
themselves  declared  goda  in  the  same  way.  We  may  be  sure  that 
these  Kings  also  Knew  belter  than  to  think  themselves  gods, 
and  that  they  went  through  the  ceremony  only  to  make  their 
ignorant  subjects  have  greater  respect  for  them.  We  celebrate 
the  .tooth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Columbus  in  America, 
and  think  what  ;i  long  lime  ago  that  was;  but  what  can  we 
think  of  a  temple  that  was  famous  in  the  year  1300  li.c.,  perhaps 
before  Moses  was  born,  and  that  was  visited  by  Alexander  the 
Great  300  years  before  the  birth  of  our  .Saviour  .'  The  ruins  of 
this  great  temple  may  still  be  seen  at  Siwah. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  Alexander  the  Great  making  a  joke, 
any  more  than  we  could  picture  George  Washington  singing 
"  Ta-ra-ra  boom-de-ay" ;  but  Alexander  knew  so  well  that  he 
was  no  god  that  he  once  joked  about  it.  The  only  stove  used 
in  that  country  was  a  little  brass  stand,  called  a  "  focus,"  on 
which  a  tire  was  built.  One  cold  day  there  was  not  enough 
wood  on  Alexander's  focus,  and  he  complained  about  it. 

"  If  I  am  a  god,"  said  he,  "you  may  bring  me  frankincense ; 
but  if  I  am  a  man,  bring  me  more  wood.'' 

This  is  only  one  out  of  fifty  branches  of  tin-  subject  that  may 
he  followed  ;  and  almost  any  subject  that  can  be  chosen  is 
equally  prolific. 

PAPA'S   TOYS. 

DOES  your  father  play  with  toys?  This  question  will  make 
you  laugh, of  course,  when  yon  liisi  .see  it.  "The  idea!" 
you  will  exclaim.  "J/;/ father  play  with  toys?"  lint  let  us  look 
into  the  matter  a  little ;  for  perhaps  he  does,  after  all. 

Your  father  has  something  that  he  is  particularly  interested 
in,  if  he  is  like  most  people  in  this  world.  It  may  be  his  busi- 
ness or  his  profession  or  his  work;  or  he  may  "ride  some  hob- 
by," as  I  he  saying  is  ;  or  he  may  ride  a  bicycle  ;  and  if  he  rides  a 
biey  eh-,  t  here  is  his  pet  toy  at  once,  "without  looking  any  farther. 
But  whatever  he  does,  the  chances  are  that  if  yon  look  closely  at 
what  he  is  most  interested  in,  there  yon  will  find  his  toys. 

If  he  has  a  "  den  "  in  the  house,  where  he  keeps  his  desk  and 
his  books  and  lor.nge  and  perhaps  his  smoking  materials,  it  is 
there  that  he  is  most  likely  to  keep  his  toys.  Perhaps  they  are 
iu  the  tobacco  drawer, -with  the  pipes  and  cigars.  A  fancy  box 
for  holding  cigars  or  tobacco?  That  is  a  toy  as  much  as  your 
ball  or  your  doll.  One  of  those  patent  self-lighting  match- 
boxes? That  is  another  toy.  Perhaps  a  line  silver  match-box 
or  a  handsome  cigar-case  ?  Those  are  toys  that  he  may  be  par- 
ticularly fond  of  playing  with. 

If  papa  has  a  desk  that  he  likes  to  sit  before  in  the  eveuiugs 
to  do  his  writing,  and  if  he  keeps  it  well  stocked  with  writing 
materials  and  the  little  things  that  stationers  call  "desk  furni- 
ture," yon  will  be  very  likely  to  find  his  toys  there.  His  fancy 
penholders  and  paper-cutter,  his  cut-glass  ink  bottle,  his  little 
boxes  of  brass  fasteners,  his  inlaid  stamp  box — those-  are  all 
toys.  Papa  buys  them,  because  when  he  sees  them  he  takes  a 
fancy  to  them;  and  that  is  precisely  why  you  bin  your  toys. 

Not  long  ago  a  wide-awake  boy  was  fortunate,  enough  to  hear 
his  father  tell  of  a  toy  that  he  was  very  fond  of,  and  he  turned 
his  discovery  to  good  account.  Papa  and  a  friend  were  hi  the 
"den  "one  c\<ning.  with  young  hopeful  sitting  on  the  lounge 
studying  his  lessons,  when  the  friend  picked  up  a  great  stick  of 
sealing-wax  from  papa's  desk.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  sticks 
of  wax  made,  of  the  kind  called  "  express  wax,"  nearly  a  foot 
long  and  more  than  an  inch  thick. 

'•  What  in  the  world  do  \  on  do  with  such  a  slab  of  wax  T"  the 
friend  asked. 

"  Don't  you  drop  it  !"  papa  exclaimed.  "I  wouldn't  have  that- 
broken  for  a  dollar.  I  keep  it  for  a  toy.  I  saw  it  at  the  sta- 
tioner's the  other  day,  and  bought  it  because  it  was  such  a  beau- 
tiful red,  and  so  bright  and  smoot  h." 

"  Oh,  papa!"  the  boy  exclaimed.  "And  you  told  me  that  I  was 
too  big  to  play  with  toys." 

Papa  looked  significantly  at  his  friend,  and  laughed. 

"Remember  that  I  owe  you  half  a  dollar,"  said  he,  "for  the 
next  toy  you  take  a  fancy  to ;  that's  what  I  paid  for  the  wax.  I 
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must  send  you  to  some  other  school,  young  111:111  ;  you're  growing 
too  bright  at  that  oiie." 

Your  papa's  toys  arc  of  a  dilt'ercnt  Kind  from  yours,  hut  you 
may  lie  sure  that  somewhere  about  the  house  or  the  office  he 
has  them. 


IX   THE   END    OF   THE   CENTTKY 

I  BELONG-  to  the  end  .it'  the  century; 
1  am  glad  as  I  can  be 
That  the  century's  far  beginning 

Is  'way,  'way  back  of  me. 
I  can  row  a  boat,  I  can  drive  a  steed, 

And  saddle   and  ride   him   too, 

And  there's  nothing  my  brother  can  do,  at   need, 
That  his  sister  cannot  do. 

I  play  lawn-tennis  ;  I've   tried  baseball; 

I  climb  as  swift  as  a  squirrel; 
Pick  myself  up  if  I  have  a  fall, 

And  laugh,  though   I'm  only  a.  girl. 
Plucky  and  merry  and  ever  so  stron.;. 

I  hie  where  the  great  waves  brim, 
And  the  surf  rolls  in   with  its  thunder  song — 

For  of  course  I  have  learned  to  swim. 

My  great-grandmother  was  just  my  age 

When  the  century  was  new; 
She  had  to  sit  for  hours  each  day 

Pulling  her  needle  through 
Tiny  holes  in  a  bit  of  card, 

Or  sewing  a  long  dull  seam. 
And  one  must  confess  that  her  fate  was  hard — 

The   poor  little  ghost  of  a  dream. 

They  would  never  allow  her  to  jump  and  run  ; 

She  must  never  look  Hushed  and   warm; 
A  dozen  things  that  I  may  do, 

Were  then  not  thought  "good  form." 
I'm  glad  I'm  an  end-of-tbe-ceutiiry  girl, 

Healthy  and  happy  and  gay, 
As  free  as  a  boy  to  study  Greek, 

And  as  free  as  a  boy  to  play.  M.  E.  8. 


FIGHT  WITH  A  WHAEF  RAT. 

WHARF  rats  are,  as  you  may  or  may  not  know,  much  larger 
than  the  ordinary  rat,  and  I  lately  saw  an  enormous  one 
that  had  been  killed  under  peculiar  and  exciting  circumstances. 

A  young  man  who  lives  in  a  flat  in  Boston,  fully  three  miles 
from  the  nearest  wharf,  was  standing  before  the  basin  in  his 
bath-room  washing  his  hands,  when  he  heard  a,  noise  as  of  some- 
thing moving  around  in  the  little  closet  under  the  basin.  Stoop- 
ing over,  he  opened  the  door,  when  out  jumped  an  immense  rat. 
It  was  so  large  that  the  gentleman  at  first  thought  it  was  a  cat, 
the  light  ill  the  bath-room  being  dim.  The  rat  jumped  into  the 
bath- tub,  and  the  gentleman  climbed  upon  the  marble  slab 
around  the  wash-bowl,  and  called  for  his  mother  to  bring  him  a 
weapon  of  some  kind — "to  kill  the  biggest  rat  in  Boston,"  he 
said. 

Finally  his  mother  brought  him  an  iron  carpet-stretcher  with 
a  handle  six  feet  long.  She  opened  the  door  just  far  enough  to 
thrust  in  the  weapon,  after  being  assured  that  the  ral  was  stil! 
in  the  tub. 

"And  then  the  fun  began,"  said  my  friend  when  he  told  me 
the  story.  "  The  moment  I  picked  up  t  lie  carpet-stretcher  the  rat 
was  on'  the  defensive.  It  was  getting  dark  in  the  bath-room, 
and  I  lighted  the  gas,  and  the  instant  I  did  so  the  rat  gave  a 
little  squeal  ami  jumped  upon  the  edge  of  the  tub.  I  struck  at 
him,  but  missed  him,  and  he  seized  the  handle  of  my  weapon 
and  clung  to  it  with  his  teeth  until  I  could  hardly  shake  him 
off.  When  I  did  shake  him  off  he  jumped  for  me.  I  was  still 
on  the  marble  slab,  and  when  he  landed  on  it  I  jumped  into  the 
tub.  When  I  struck  at  him  the  second  time  he  dodged  the  blow 
and  made  for  me  again, squealing  as  loud  as  a  young  pig.  I  didn't 
suppose  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  rat  could  make  such  a 


noise.  The  families  living  in  the  flats  above  and  In-low  ours 
heard  him  distinctly,  and  came  to  ask  what  it  all  meant.  Quite 
a  crowd  collected  at  the  bath-room  door,  but  I  warned  them  not 
to  open  the  door. 

"The  rat  and  I  changed  places  three  limes  before  I  could  hn 
him,  and  then  his  rage  was  .something  terrible.  He  squealed 
louder  than  ever,  and  buried  his  teeth  in  the  handle  of  my  wea- 
pon. I  shook  him  off,  and  he  tried  to  jump  up  to  where  I  was. 
but  lie  fell  short.  It  was  wonderful  how  lie  dodged  my  blows, 
and  I  narrowly  escaped  being  bitten  three  or  four  times.  Final- 
ly I  pinned  him  down  in  a  corner  with  the  iron  teeth  of  the  car 
pel-stretcher,  holding  him  so  he  could  not  escape,  but  he  lonu|ii 
jud  struggled  and  squealed  just  as  louj;  as  he  could,  and  he  died 
with  his  teeth  fastened  in  the  handle  of  my  weapon. 

"The  bath-room  presented  a  gory  appearance.  There  was 
blood  everywhere.  The  rat  was  almost  as  large  as  a  wood- 
chuck,  and  he  bore  marks  of  age." 

••  I'.nt  how  did  he  ever  get  into  the  closet  under  the  basin  t"  I 
asked. 

"That  mystery  will  never  be  cleared  up  in  full,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "There  was  a  big  hole  in  the  floor  around  the  escape-pipe 
of  the  basin  in  the  closet,  and  he  had  evidently  made  his  debul 
through  that  hole.  I  think  he  must  have  come  from  the  wharf 
through  the  sewer  pipes,  but  just  how  he  brought  up  in  that 
closet  I  don't  know.  I  do  know  that  he  was  there  and  on  the 
war-path,  and  a  more  formidable  foe  I  never  want  to  encounter 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  bath-room."  H.  L.  J. 


\   NEW  KIND  OF  CURRENCY. 

BEFORE  gold  and  silver  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  cur- 
rency of  (he  world  all  sorts  of  curious  things  were  used  as 
equivalents  for  money.  Savage  races  were  glad  to  exchange 
their  precious  metals  and  furs  for  colored  beads  and  looking- 
glasses — that  is  the  case  to-day  in  the  heart  of  Africa — and 
where  there  was  no  standard  of  money,  one  article  would  be  ex- 
changed for  another  of  similar  value  among  the  people  them- 
selves. In  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  to-day  gold  and  silver 
are  the  regular  mediums  of  exchange,  and  they  play  a  part  in 
most  transactions.  A  farmer  in  Kansas,  however,  has  found  a 
new  kind  of  currency;  that  is,  he  has  accepted  for  exchange  a 
product  that  is  by  no  means  scarce,  although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  ever  used  before  in  the  same  way. 

This  gentleman  of  the  West,  according  to  an  account, sold  his 
farm  for  100,000  cigars.  The  size  of  the  farm  is  not  given,  nor 
is  the  brand  of  cigars  referred  to,  and  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  latter.  What  the  farmer  is  going  to  do  with  his  thousand 
boxes — if  they  were  in  boxes — is  also  left  unsaid,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  cigars  were  ever  taken  in 
exchange  for  real  estate. 


TULA. 

SHE  stands  in  the  big  box  stall  in  her  master's  barn — the 
good  bay  mare  Tula.  The  door  of  the  stall  is  fastened  with 
a  large  hook  and  eye, and  .securing  the  hook  is  a  mysterious  but- 
ton. Why?  Tula's  mistress  laughed  as  she  explained. 

"Do  you  see  that  queer  shaftlike  arrangement  in  the  far  cor- 
ner of  the  stable?  I  pull  this  valve,  and  down  comes  a  shower 
of  ",rain.  Tula's  brown  eyes  saw,  one  day,  what  happened  when 
the  valve  opened.  Tula's  wise  brain  put  two  and  two  together. 
With  Tula,  twenty  grains  did  not  make  one  .-.cruple.  She  put 
her  head  over  the  stall  door,  applied  her  teeth  to  the  hook, 
speedily  found  that  she  could  raise  it  and  steal  out  of  her  stall. 
Across  the  barn  she  trotted.  Again  she  used  her  teeth.  This 
lime  at  the  valve.  Down  came  the  delicious  ^rain.  Was  not 
that  a  feast?  Tula  was  not  satistied  with  one  excursion  to  that 
fascinating  corner.  What,  horse  would  eat  plain  hay  when  oals 
could  be  found  at  hand?  So  Tula's  life  grew  blissful.'' 

But,  alas!  the  master  found  out.  the  pretty  game  which  was 
being  played.  That  wicked  button  was  screwed  abn\  e  I  he  hook, 
and  now  Tula  is  forced  to  keep  within  limits;  and  as  for  oats, 
she  must  content  herself  with  fair  rations. 

But  I  know  what  Tula  is  thinking  when  she  looks  at  us  side- 
wise  out  of  those  great,  beautiful  eyes  of  hers.  "  Stolen  waters 
are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant,"  says  Tula,  who 
is  every  whit  as  wise  as  Solomon. 
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THE   MISGUIDED    IHILL. 
MY  rubber  doll   fhinks  lie's  a   Imv. 

Ill'    thinks    when    lir    is    squeaking 

He's   just    like   nir.  and   not    a   1n\ . 
And    that     lie's    really    speaking. 


A    PENCIL   FULL   OF    lions. 

rm.i.v  was  draw  ing  "pirt  nri's"  on  the  slate  for  three-year-old 
Ralph. 

"Look  at  this  dog,  Ralph,"  she  said.  ••  Isn't  it  nice?  I  drew 
it  out  of  my  own  lirad  !" 

"No,"  answered  Ralph.  solcmnK.  "It  came  iij;lit  out  of  the 
pencil.  I  sa\v  it  eonie." 

Then  lir  added,  thoughtfully,  "  There's  lots  of  dogs  in  tlio 
pencil,  lint  I  don't  know  ho\\  they  got  there!" 


A    BOY'S    REASON 

RrPEliT.   "I    should   think    the    goose    would   get    croup   with 
such  a  long  exposed  neek,  mamma." 
MAMMA.   "  lint  she  doesn't,  does  she  .' " 
RCI>I:I:T.   "  \o.  she  doesn't,  and  I  tjiink  I  know  why." 
MAMMA.  "Why?" 
rfri'KHT.   "  Jieeaiise  she's  so  full  of  goose  grease." 


PLAYING    PADEREWSKI. 


(.revs  DISCOVERY;. 

LUCY.    ".Mamma,   the   kettle  just   boiled   over   and    put    th 

kifehell    lire   out  ." 

MAMMA.   "  Well,  what  of  that?" 

LUCY.  "  Why,  I  never  knew  that  hot  water  would  put   a  tire      make  them  go,  either, 
out  be-fore 


II All    PLENTY    OF   THEM. 

A  I.ITTI. E  English  boy  who  has  now  grown  into  man's  estate 
was  taken  many  years  ago  by  his  mother  to  a  toyshop  in  I. on- 
don.  After  looking  about  him  for  a  long  time  without  satisfy- 
ing himself  that  he  wanted  any  one  thing  more  than  another, 
the  salesman,  hoping  to  please  him,  brought  forth  a  little  plaster 
mouse. 

''This  mouse  when  wound  up  will  run  all  about  the  floor," 
said  the  salesman.  Then  he  wound  the  mouse  up  with  a  key 
and  showed  just  what  it  could  do. 

"  Hoh  !"  ejaculated  the  boy.  "  I  don't  want  that.  We've  got 
lots  of  them  at  home,  and  we  don't  have  to  \\ind  them  up  to 


JIMMIE'S    REMEDY. 

His    RESPECT    FOR    AGE.  "PAPA."  said  Jimmie.  "I  hit  my  linger  with  a  hammer,  and  it 

MOTHER.   "  Donald,  how  did  you  get  that  lump  on  your  fore-      aches.     Can't  1  go  to  the  dentist's  aud  have  it  pulled  ?" 
head  ?"  , 

DONALD.  "  Douglas  struck  me." 

MOTHER.  "Did  yon  strike  him  back!"  A   «'ET  MOON. 

DONALD.   "  No,  he's  almost  a  year  older  than  lam."  LAWRENCE.  "I   heard   you  say  that    there   was  a   wet    moon 

— -. —  last  month." 

FARMER  CROI-SEY.  "  Yes,  that's  what  I  did  say." 
I. AW  IM-.NCE.   "And  now  that  I  see  the  moon  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  I  suppose  that  it  has  been  hung  out  to  dry.  hasn't  it?" 


A    LITTLE  MIXED. 

"GOODNESS  me,  Wallace,"  cried  his  uncle,  "you   are  getting 
to  be  a  big  fellow.     Nearly  eight  now,  aren't  you  ?" 

"  (iitess  so."  said  Wallace  :   "papa   says 
I'm  worse  than  a  dozen." 


WARRIE'S    COLLECTION. 

"  I'M  going  out  to  collect  autumn 
leaves,"  said  \Varrie  putting  on  his  hat. 

"What  do  yon  do  with  them  after  you 
get  them  .'"  asked  Tommie 

"Chuck  'em  awav,"  said  Warrie. 


NOT    A    BIT    LIKE    APPLES. 

"Yon:  baby  brother's  cheeks  are  like 
red  apples,  aren't  they.  .lack."  said  the 
visitor. 

"  ,\d,"  returned  Jack.  "Try  and  bite 
'em  once,  and  yon  will  see." 


WHAT    I  IK     LEARNED. 

HAROLD.  "I  went  to  school  this  morn- 
ing for  the  lirst  time." 

VISITOR.  "  Really  ?  Well.  well.  And 
what  do  yon  know  now  that  you  didn't 
know  before  1'" 

HAROLD.  "Tnicc  two  is  eight." 


WHERE    THEY    COME    FROM. 

"  WIIERK  do  Skye-terriers  come  from  .'' 
asked  Robbie. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  8am.  "  Maybe 
they  come  down  from  the  sky  when  it 
rains  cats  anil  dogs." 


TURNING    THE    TABLES. 
THE  young  Turkey  Gobbler  said,  "  Here, 
This  business  for  year  after  year 

Has  gone  on  this  way. 

I  think  that  to-day 
We'll   try  a  small  change,  Cookv  dear. 

"  My  ancestors  all  have  been  booked 

To  come  down-stairs  here  and  be  cooked, 


To  be  stuffed  and  burned 
And   roasted  and  turned, 
Their    wishes    and    feelings 
o'erlooked. 

"  But     now     all     that     business     is 

through, 
I've    made    up    my   mind    what  J'll 

do: 

I'll  take  on  your  work, 
And  'stead  of  roast  Turk, 
For  dinner  to-day  we'll  have  you." 


\\ 
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OLD     DAVENANT'S     MERRY     CHRISTMAS. 


BY    WILLIAM    DRYSDALB. 


BAGS  of  gold  buried  in  the  cellar,  bags  of   gold  hid- 
den   in   the  attic,  bags    of  gold  in  boxes  under  his 
bed,  bundles  of  bank-notes  in  his  desk. 

That  was  what  Boardville  folks  said  about  Old  Dave 
nant.     And  with  all  this  money,  they  said  he  was  so  menu 
that  he  half  starved  his  old  housekeeper    and   himself, 
and  oppressed  the  poor,  and  never  gave 
a  cent  to  anybody.     This  was  a  pretty       jgA 
character  they  gave  Old  Davenant.     But       Ip1 
in  a  small  place  like  Boavdville,  where 
everybody  knows  his  neighbors'  affairs, 
everybody  could  not  be  mistaken. 

It  was  not  a  fine  house  that  Old 
Davenant  lived  in,  that  was  sure.  But 
then  none  of  the  Boardville  houses  were 
very  fine,  for  everybody  was  pool- — ev- 
erybody but  Old  Davenant.  And  it  was 
a  gloomy  old  place.  Here  it  was  Christ- 
mas eve,  and  the  whole  house  was 
dark,  except  the  one-story  wing  of  a 
kitchen,  where  there  was  a  faint  light. 
What  did  Old  Davenant  care  about 
Christmas  eve? 

But  if  everything  was  gloomy  inside, 
there  was  one  sign  of  mirth  outside. 
Bucky  Crane  was  standing  on  Old  Dave- 
nan  t's  sidewalk,  holding  on  to  Old 
Davenant's  picket-fence,  and  laughing 
so  hard,  though  quietly,  that  the  fence 
shook. 

While  Bucky  stood  laughing  to  him- 
self, Kit  Lawrence  walked  up  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  Boardville  folks  said 
that  these  two  fourteen-year-old  boys 
were  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief 
in  town.  They  were  chums  at  any  rate, 
and  as  soon  as  Bucky  saw  Kit,  he 
crossed  the  street  and  walked  on  with 
him,  arm  in  arm,  still  laughing. 

"What' are  you  laughing  at?"  said 
Kit. 

"I'm  laughing  at  Old  Davenant's 
turkey, "said  Bucky;  and  the  mention 
of  it  made  him  laugh  more  than  ever. 

"Turkey!"  Kit  exclaimed,  contempt- 
uously. "Cold  salt  pork,  you  mean. 
I  guess  it  will  be  a  colder  Christmas 
than  this  when  Old  Daveuaut  buys  a 
turkey." 

"  But  he  has  bought  one,"  Bucky  re- 


plied. "A  fine  big  fat  one.  He's  opened  his  heart  for 
once.  But  he  won't  eat  the  one  he  bought— he's  got  the 
irrinig  fnrki'i/." 

Kit  looked  up  and  laughed.  "You've  been  putting  up 
some  trick  on  the  old  miser.  I  hope  you've  paid  him  well 
for  driving  us  out  of  his  orchard  last  fall.  What  is  it?" 


' 
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"  ( )h.  in y  !"  Bucky  roared,  "  I  can't  tell  it  for  laughing. 
Th.-  dors  n't  go  any  further,  yon  know.  I  in  I  1  must  tell  you. 
\\  iicn  1  \\iis  in  the  butcher  shop  awhile  ago.  there  were 

two  turkeys  hanging  up  with  I les  on  them.  You 

knou  liou  they  stick  a  piece  of  paper  on  a  turkey  or  a 
cul  of  meat  as  soon  as  it's  sold,  with  (In1  customer's  name 
on  it.'' 

"  Yes,  1  know,"  said  Kit. 

"  "Well,"  Bucky  went  on,  "one  of  the  biggest,  fattest, 
turkeys  you  ever  saw  had  Old  Davenant's  name  011  it.  I 
could  hardly  believe  it.  The  other  was  a  poor  little  thin 
thing  for  the  old  Widow  Sweeting.  While  I  was  there. 
Bill  Towle  loaded  up  his  basket,  and  started  out  to  deliver 
the  meat.  The  basket  was  heavy,  I  tell  you,  and  I  helped 
him  carry  it.  We  hadn't  gone  far  when  he  ran  back  to 
the  shop  after  something,  and  left  me  to  mind  the  basket. 
It  was  too  good  a  chance  to  lose,  and  while  he  was  gone 
I  changed  the  names  on  the  two  turkeys.  So  the  big 
turkey  has  gone  to  the  Widow  Sweeting,  and  the  little 
skinny  one  to  Old  Davenaiit.  Oh,  my.  what  a  lime 
there'll  be!  The  best  of  it  is  the  shop's  shut  up  now,  and 
to-morrow's  Sunday,  so  the  (>|d  miser  can't  change  it  if  he 
happens  to  find  it  out  to-night." 

"Serves  the  old  skinllint  right,"  said  Kit.  "I  wish 
we  could  be  in  the  house  when  he  finds  he's  g'ot  the 
wrong  turkey.  You  see,  if  he  eats  the  little  one  he  can't 
change  it  afterwards,  and  if  he  doesn't  eat  it  he  has  no 
(  'hristmas  turkey.  It  just  serves  him  exactly  right.  I've 
a  great,  notion  to —  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Bucky.  If 
you  can  come  out  after  supper,  I'll  put  up  some  joke  on 
the  old  fellow  too,  to  help  him  enjoy  his  Christmas.  We 
owe  him  a  grudge  or  two.  I  know  a  trick  to  serve  him 
if  you'll  help  me." 

"I'll  help  you."  Bucky  was  quick  enough  to  answer. 
"  But  we  must  be  very  careful.  I  don't  think  I  ever  told 
you  before,  but  the  old  miser  lias  a  mortgage  for  6800  on 
our  house,  and  mother  says  she's  afraid  he  will  turn  us 
out.  He's  been  after  his  interest  three  or  four  times,  and 
we  haven't  got  the  money.  He's  the  meanest  old  fellow 
I  know,  and  we'll  give  him  a  Merry  Christmas." 

When  the  boys  met,  after  supper.  |!ucl;y  had  his  head 
full  of  mischief,  and  Kit  his  hands  full  of  boards. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  boards?"  Bucky 
asked. 

"Cover  the  old  miser's  kitchen  chimney,"  said  Kit, 
"so  it  will  smoke  him  out  to-morrow." 

"Good!"  Bucky  exclaimed.  "I've  got  something  for 
him,  too.  Look  here  " — and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  an 
envelope  addressed  in  capitals  to  "OLD  DAVENANT," 
and  showed  Kit  a  card  inside  on  which  was  written: 


Bucky  took  from  under  his  overcoat  a  big  card,  more  than 
a  foot  long,  with  a  loop  of  cord  in  the  top.  When  this 
was  hung  to  the  knob  Kit  read  upon  it,  in  large  letters: 


OLD     DAVENANT, 
THE     STINGY 

MISER. 


"We'll  put  that  under  his  front  door,"  he  continued, 
"  and  I've  got  something  else  to  hang  on  the  door-knob." 

All  was  dark  in  Old  Davenant's  liteuse  when  they  reach- 
ed it.  It  was  not  eight  o'clock  yet,  but  Boardville  hours 
are  early,  and  the  old  man  and  his  housekeeper  were  most 
likely  in  bed. 

To  step  upon  the  piazza  rail,  and  climb  from  there  with 
the  aid  of  the  grape  arbor  to  the  low  kitchen  roof  was 
an  easy  matter  for  two  active  boys.  No  danger,  they 
thought,  of  their  footsteps  being  heard,  for  there  was  no 
bedroom  over  the  kitchen.  The  boards  were  soon  laid 
across  the  top  of  the  chimney,  while  both  boys  were  half 
smothered  with  suppressed  laughter  as  they  thought  of 
the  smoking  Old  Davenaiit  would  get  in  the  morning-. 
Very  quietly  they  climbed  down  and  stole  around  to  the 
front  door.  The  letter  was  shoved  underneath,  and 


NO     CHRISTMAS     KEPT 
IN    THIS     HOUSE 


BEWARE     OF    THE     DOG. 


These  little  preparations  made  for  Old  Davenant's  Merry 
Christmas,  the  boys  started  for  the  front  gate.  The  moon 
was  shining  brightly,  but  in  the  shade  of  the  shrubs  that 
lined  the  path  they  felt  safe  from  discovery. 

"  Wouldn't  I  like  to  see  Old  Davenaiit  in  the  morning!" 
Bucky  said,  in  alow  tone.  "A  skinny  little  turkey,  and 
a  houseful  of  smoke,  and  a  Christmas  card  on  the  door- 
knob !" 

"And  another  under  the  front  door!"  Kit  echoed. 
"He'll  be  the  maddest  miser  you  ever  saw.  But  he'll 
sell  the  boards  we  put  over  the  chimney,  Bucky,  or  use 
them  for  firewood.  Merry  Christmas  to  you,  old  miser!" 

It  was  well  for  the  boys'  peace  of  mind,  perhaps, 
that  the  hedge  of  shrubs  was  too  thick  for  them  to  see 
through,  for  on  the  other  side  stood  no  less  a  person  than 
Old  Davenaiit  himself,  watching  every  move  they  made, 
and  listening  to  their  talk.  He  had  been  out  doing  some 
Christmas-eve  errands,  and  had  returned  while  the  boys 
were  at  the  hack  of  the  house  climbing  to  the  roof.  The 
noise  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  stepped  into  the 
hedge  to  listen.  In  a  moment  he  saw  a  figure,  then 
another,  on  the  top  of  the  kitchen  roof,  clearly  outlined 
against  the  sky.  He  saw  the  boards  laid  on,  and  recog 
nized  the  boys. 

"Kit  Lawrence  and  Bucky  Crane!"  he  said  to  him- 
self. But  he  made  no  move.  "Let  them  play  their 
little  pranks,"  he  thought;  "it  is  only  a  joke,  and  cer- 
tainly I  have  the  better  of  the  joke.  Y7es,  very  much  the 
better  of  the  joke.  For  I  know  them,  and  my  turn  will 
come  to-morrow.  Laugh  as  much  as  you  can,  boys,  fol- 
io-morrow you  shall  come  here  and  cry." 

The  old  man  seemed  really  to  enjoy  it.  He  stood  in 
the  deep  shadow  rubbing  his  wrinkled  hands  together  as 
though  he  were  in  the  best  of  humors.  He  knew  the 
boys  !  That  was  the  best  of  it  ;  and  he  smiled  as  he 
thought  of  the  way  they  should  be  punished  for  their 
Christmas-eve  fun.  He  watched  them  shove  the  letter 
under  the  door,  and  hang  the  sign  upon  the  knob.  He 
heard  them  call  him  Old  Davenant,  and  old  miser,  and 
mockingly  wish  him  a.  Merry  Christmas;  but  these  things 
seemed  only  to  please  him  the  more.  It  must  have  been 
a  terrible  revenge  he  was  contemplating  that  opened  his 
old  face  into  a  smile,  and  made  him  rub  his  hands  with 
glee.  But  he  let  the  boys  go  out  without  showing  him- 
self. 

When  Bucky  Crane  reached  home  he  found  his  mother 
crying  before  the  fire.  Times  were  hard  in  the  Crane 
household,  and  it  was  little  Christmas  cheer  that  the 
widow  was  able  to  provide.  But  she  was  generally  hap- 
py, and  Bucky  was  distressed  to  see  her  in  tears. 

"What  is  it,  mother?"  he  asked.  "What  makes  you 
cry?" 

"  Davenaiit  has  been  here,"  his  mother  ans'wered,  "  and 
I  am  afraid  it  is  all  over  with  us.  He  only  left  a  letter, 
but  I  know  what  that  means.  It  is  a  statement  of  our 
accounts,  he  called  it;  and  if  he  will  not  give  us  time  to 
•pay  what  we  owe  him,  we  will  have  to  leave  our  little 
home,  Bucky.  Oh,  it  is  cruel,  cruel,  to  do  such  a  thing 
on  Christmas  eve!  I  have  not  had  the  courage  to  open 
the  'letter.  Let  us  leave  it  till  after  to-morrow,  Bucky, 
and  try  to  enjoy  one  more  Christmas  in  the  poor  old 
house."  And  Mrs.  Crane  began  to  cry  again. 
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"I  think  we  had  better  know  the  worst,  mother," 
Bucky  said,  putting  his  arm  around  her  neck.  "  Let  the 
old  miser  do  the  worst  he  can ;  we  still  have  each  other. 
I  am  getting  pretty  big  now,  and  if  lie  turns  us  out  of  this 
home  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  can  earn  another.  Let 
us  see  what  Old  Davenant  says." 

Thus  urged,  Mrs.  Crane  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  a 
thick  folded  paper  fell  to  the  floor.  Inside  the  envelope 
was  a  siu;ill  paper,  a  letter,  which  read  as  follows: 

"Mv  DEAR  MRS.  CRANE, — You  will  lind  enclosed  the 
mortgage  I  have  held  upon  your  house.  The  possession 
of  this  paper  is  a  receipt  in  full  for  everything  you  have 
owed  me.  It  has  long  been  distasteful  to  me  to  accept 
the  interest  on  this  bond,  knowing  that  circumstances 
made  it  difficult  for  you  to  pay  it;  but  it  is  only  within 
a  few  weeks  that  my  own  affairs  have  been  so  ordered 
that  I  could  cancel  the  obligation,  which  I  now  do  with 
great  pleasure. 

"Wishing  a  Merry  Christmas  to  yourself  and  Bucky, 
I  am  yours  very  truly,  CHARLES  DAVENANT." 

The  folded  paper  that  fell  to  the  floor  was  the  cancelled 
mortgage.  The  little  Crane  homestead  was  saved,  and 
all  through  old  Davenant's  liberality.  The  old  miser, 
the  skinflint,  as  the  boys  had  been  calling  him,  had  made 
Mrs.  Crane  a  Christinas  present  of  --^no.  besides  the  inter- 
est due.  which  amounted  to  nearly  $100  more. 

Bucky's  mother  could  not  hold  back  the  tears  now, 
but  this  time  they  were  tears  of  joy.  She  hugged  Bucky 
till  he  was  almost  smothered,  and  laughed,  and  cried 
again,  and  blamed  herself  fur  ever  having  held  so  bad  an 
opinion  of  Old  Davenant. 

Bucky  caught  the  infection,  and  laughed  and  cried  by 
turns,  but  his  feelings  were  somewhat  complicated.  What 
a  return  he  had  given  Old  Davenant  for  all  this  kind- 
ness—almost stealing  his  turkey,  boards  on  his  chimney, 
and  a  scurrilous  Christmas  card !  He  longed  for  a  chance 
to  see  Kit  Lawrence;  and  at  length, when  the  excitement 
subsided  a  little,  he  got  permission  to  run  over  to  Kit's 
house  "just  for  a  minute,  to  tell  him  the  good  news." 

Kit's  door  was  opened  by  Kit  in  person,  and  the  instant 
he  saw  Bucky  he  cried  out,  "  Come  in  here  and  kick  me, 
Buck;  kick  me  hard." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Bucky;  "you  kick  me.  I'm 
the  one  to  be  kicked.  What  should  I  kick  you  for?" 

"  What  for!"  Kit  exclaimed.  "  Come  into  the  sitting- 
room  till  I  show  you  what  for." 

He  led  the  way  into  the  sitting-room,  where  his  little 
sick  sister  sat  propped  up  with  pillows  beside  a  big  table 
that  was  covered  with  beautiful  things — with  handsome 
dressed  dolls,  and  boxes  of  candy,  and  a  work-box,  and  a 
world  of  toys,  and  a  bright  little  purse  in  which  five  sil- 
ver dollars  nestlfd. 

"All  from  Old  Davenant,  every  one  of  them!"  Kit 
cried,  breathless,  "with  just  this' note,  'Merry  Christinas 
to  a  little  sick  girl,  from  her  friend  Charles  Davenant.' 
They  were  here  when  I  got  home.  And  to  think — 

"Yes,  to  think!"  Bucky  interrupted.  "Haven't  I 
something  to  think  of  too?  What  did  I  find  when  I  got 
home?  Hadn't  Old  Daveuant— Mr.  Davenant,  I  mean — 
sent  a  letter  to  mother,  making  her  a  Christmas  present 
of  the  mortgage  he  had  on  our  house?  Think  of  that! 
Eight  hundred  dollars — nearly  nine  hundred  with  the 
interest!  I  must  go  right  home,  for  I  left  mother  alone. 
I  want  to  see  you  a  minute  at  the  door,  Kit." 

"Bucky,  I  never  felt  so  mean  in  my  life,"  said  Kit, 
when  they  were  alone  together  in  the  hall.  "  I  don't 
know  what  to  do." 

"  I  feel  just  as  mean  as  you  do,"  Bucky  replied.    "  But 
I  know  what  I  am  going  to  do." 
"What  is  it?"  Kit  asked. 
"  The  only  decent  thing  I  can  do  after  being  so' mean,". 
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Bucky  answered.  "I  am  going  right  straight  to  Mr. 
Davenant  in  the  morning,  to  tell  him  the  whole  thing — 
my  share  of  it,  that  is.  I  shall  tell  him  how  I  changed  his 
turkey,  and  put  boards  on  his  chimney,  and  left  Christ- 
mas cards  for  him,  and  ask  his  pardon.  Those  cards  are 
the  worst,  Kit;  I'd  give  anything  if  we  hadn't  left  those 
wretched  cards.  But  I'm  going  to  own  up  to  the  whole 
thing,  and  I'm  going  early — before  breakfast." 

"  But  he  doesn't  know  who  it  was,"  Kit  suggested. 

"No;  but  we  know,"  said  Bucky.  "That's  worse 
than  if  he  knew.  I'm  going  to  have  that  thing  off  my 
mind  before  Christmas  fairly  begins." 

"  Then  I'm  with  you,"  said  Kit,  taking  Bucky's  hand. 
"  I'll  be  over  after  you  between  seven  and  eight,  and 
we'll  go  to  Mr.  Davenant's  together." 

"Good-night,  Kit,"  said  Bucky.  "Merry  Christmas 
— and  no  more  mean  larks." 

It  was  early  when  the  boys  reached  Mr.  Davenant's 
in  the  morning.  They  could  see,  as  they  entered  the 
yard,  that  the  boards  had  been  removed  from  the  kitchen 
chimney.  There  was  no  card  hanging  from  the  door- 
knob. When  they  knocked,  the  door  was  opened  by  the 
aged  housekeeper,  who  showed  them  into  Mr.  Davenant's 
sitting-room. 

The  old  gentleman  did  not  keep  them  waiting  long. 
He  entered  the  room  with  a  good-natured  smile  upon  his 
face,  and  shook  hands  with  Bucky  first,  and  then  with 
Kit.  They  were  for  standing  up  and  beginning  at  once 
with  their  unpleasant  business,  but  he  would  not  have 
that. 

"Sit  down,  sit  clown,"  the  old  gentleman  said,  laying 
his  hands  on  their  shoulders.  "  You  see,  I  had  a  fire 
built  here  early,  for  I  expected  you  this  morning." 

"  You  did!"  Bucky  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  the  old  man  went  on,  with  the  greatest  good- 
nature. "When  I  saw  you  up  on  the  kitchen  roof 
last  evening,  and  playing  your  little  pranks  about  the 
house — " 
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"  You  saw  us!"  cried  Kit.  "  We  diiln't  know  you  saw 
us." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  Mr.  Davenant  laughed.  "But 
I  was  standing  behind  the  hedge  enjoying  it  all.  At 
first  I  thought  of  giving  you  a  little  fni!  hi .  lull  I  enjo\  n] 
it  all  too  mucli  to  spoil  tlie,  fun.  It  was  Midi  a  capital 
.joke  on  the  two  boys  wb<>  were  ^oingto  so  niudi  trouble, 
and  the  viciim  standing  by  anil  laughing  at  them.  You 
did  my  old  heart  g-oo<l,  |M>\.-,  to  make  me  laugh  so  much. 
I'm  afraid  if  my  housekeeper  had  seen  me  she  would 
have  thought  I  had  gone  crazy." 

Bucky  and  Kit  looked  significantly  at  each  other,  and 
Mucky  blurted  out:  "  We  came  to  ask  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Davenant.  It  was  an  awfully  mean  thing  to  do;  and 
that  Christmas  card  under  the  door — 

"I  did  find  an  envelope  under  the  door,"  the  old  gen- 
tleman interrupted,  "but  I  have  not  opened  it.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  perhaps  there  was  something  in  it  you 
had  rather  I  should  not  see,  so  I  saved  it  for  you  without 
opening  it.  Here  it  is."  And  he  handed  the  envelope 
to  Bucky,  who  crammed  it  into  his  pocket.  "  But  don't," 
he  went  on,  "talk  of  asking  pardon  fora  few  harmless 
tricks.  There  is  no  harm  done,  and  I  have  enjoyed  it  all 
very  much." 

"But  you  don't  know  all,  Mr.  Davenant,"  said  Bucky; 
and  he  explained  how  lie  had  sent  the  fat  turkey  to  the 
Widow  Sweeting,  and  left  the  poor  one  for  the  old 
man. 

"No,  I  didn't  know  that,  to  lie  sure,"  said  Mr.  Dave- 
iiant ;  "  but  that  does  no  harm  either.  If  old  Mrs.  Sweet- 
ing got  the  better  turkey,  I  am  sure  I  am  glad  of  it. 
There  are  only  two  of  us  here  to  eat,  and  a  very  small 
one  will  be  enough  for  us." 

"But  how  did  you  know  that  we  were  coming  to  see 
you  this  morning,  Mr.  Davenant?"  Kit  asked. 

"Oh,  I  was  sure  you  would  be  here,"  the  old  mail  re- 
plied. "I  said  to  myself,  'Here  are  two  frolicsome  boys 
playing  their  tricks' — not  bad  boys,  mind  you,  but  full 
of  mischief—' and  when  they  have  time  to  think  of  it  it 
will  worry  them,  and  they  will  come  here  in  the  morn- 
ing and  tell  me  all  about  it  like  two  little  men.'  " 

Something  began  to  trouble  Bucky  in  the  region  of  the 
eyes,  and  he  covered  them  with  his  sleeve.  This  started 
Kit,  and  in  a  moment  both  boys  were  crying  like  good 
fellows. 

"Now  just  see  how  well  I  understood  you  both,"  said 
the  old  man,  very  kindly.  "  I  said  to  myself  last  night, 
'  Laugh  away,  boys;  to-morrow  you  shall  come  here  and 
cry.'  And  sure  enough  here  you  are.  But  this  is  Christ- 
mas, boys;  no  more  crying  to  day." 

"  It  was  such  a  strange  thing,"  said  Kit,  drying  his 
eyes,  "that  you  should  be  out  making  presents  at  our 
two  houses  when  we  were  here  playing  tricks  on 
you." 

"It  would  have  been  rather  an  odd  coincidence,"  Mr. 
Davenant  replied,  "  if  I  had  gone  only  to  your  two  houses 
while  you  were  both  here.  But,  you  see,  I  went  to  a  great 
many  houses,  yours  among  others.  I  was  out  enjoying 
my  Christinas  eve,  just  as  you  boys  were.  It  was  the 
first  time  for  many  years  that  I  ban  the  chance.  I  know 
the  old  stories  about  my  having  a  houseful  of  gold,  and 
only  wish  they  were  true.  But  the  truth  is  that  for  many 
years  I  have  been  in  the  deepest  poverty — sometimes  we 
have  hardly  had  enough  to  eat — and  if  I  seemed  mean  it 
was  from  necessity,  not  from  choice.  It  is  only  a  fort- 
night since  a  long-standing  and  expensive  lawsuit  was 
decided  in  my  favor,  and  I  have  at  last  come  into  posses- 
sion of  my  own.  So  I  had  a  quiet  little  Christmas-eve 
celebration  in  consequence.  Don't  say  another  word 
about  the  little  tricks;  they  were  nothing  at  all.  I  wish 
you  both  a  very  Merry  Christmas,  and  I  know  you  are 
glad  that  at  last  a  Merry  Christmas  has  come  to  Old 
Davenant." 


•    - 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE   AT   OLD   BENBOW. 

BY  IIAKRIET  PBESCOTT  SPOFFORD. 

T1HE  winter  had  set  in  with  such  a  soft  snowfall,  and 
Old  Beiibow  looked  so  fine  with  the  ermine  mantling 
his  great  forests,  and  there  was  such  a  crystal  crispness 
of  frozen  surface,  that  Grandmother  Maurice  felt  that 
she  must  have  the  children  up  in  the  hills  for  Christmas. 
"You  shall  have  a  sleigh-ride  on  the  lake,"  she  wrote, 
"and  Larry  shall  build  a  snow  statue,  if  he  can.  And 
you  shall  toast  chestnuts,  and  hear  strange  stories  of  the 
mountain  doing's.  And  what  you  will  like  better,  per- 
haps— yes,  you  shall  have  a  toboggan  slide;  there  won't 
be  such  another  in  the  country!  But  you  shall  have  no 
Christmas  presents.  We  will  see  if  it  isn't  possible  to 
keep  Christmas  joyously  without  degrading  it  by  mer- 
cenary and  self-seeking  gifts." 

It  did  seem  a  shame,  grandmother  argued  to  herself,  to 
let  such  possibilities  for  a  toboggan  slide  as  the  dry  tor- 
rent bed  afforded  go  to  waste. 

When  a  thaw  and  a  landslide  from  the  opposite  moun- 
tain nearly  filled  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  till  next  spring's 
freshets  should  wash  the  way  clear  again,  she  only  turned 
her  attention  to  the  half-mile  long  slope  to  the  lake,  be- 
low the  house  on  the  other  side,  where  a  giant  fir-tree, 
once  blasted  by  lightning,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  way. 

"I  will  have  Thomas  and  John  cut  that  old  tree 
down,"  said  grandmother,  looking  down  into  its  distant 
top,  where  once  a  pair  of  eagles  had  built  their  nest  of 
rude  sticks.  "Yes,"  said  grandmother,  "I  meant  to  let 
that  tree  stand  and  have  some  trumpet-flowers  grow  over 
it.  But,  there,  it's  too  far  off  to  see  the  blossoms,  and  I 
must  have  it  out  of  the  way  or  they  will  dash  themselves 
to  pieces  against  it.  Thomas!" 

But  Thomas  had  gone  up  the  mountain  for  a  load  of 
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back-logs;  and  so  grandmother  sat  down  and  wrote  her 
letter;  and  then  there  came  another  snow-storm,  turning 
to  rain  and  freezing ;  and  there  were  the  mince  pies  to 
make,  and  the  cranberry  tarts,  and  the  big  pudding — to 
be  brought  in  wrapped  in  lilue  flames— and  suddenly 
there  was  a  confusion  of  gayest,  sweetest  outcry,  and 
there  were  the  children.  And  not  only  the  children,  hut 
there  were  Marcia  Meyer,  with  her  cheeks  so  red  that  you 
saw  plainly  her  hair  was  not  really  red  at  all,  and  Bella 
Brook,  wrapped  to  the  nose  in  the  lovely  furs  that  Mrs. 
Tenterden  had  given  her;  and  Hester  Stanley,  with  her 
":reat  black  eyes  glowing  with  wonder  at  the  mountain 
sights;  and  a  pale  frail-looking  lad  in  his  father's  arms, 
at  whom  Grandmother  Maurice  stared  half  aghast. 

For  when  Mamie  had  read  the  letter  which  her  mother 
had  sent  to  Waterways — Marnie  had  gone  to  school  at 
St.  Mark's,  as  she  also  soon  learned  to  call  it — nothing 
would  content  her  but  permission  to  bring  Hester  and 
Marcia  and  Bella,  too.  And  then  Hester  whispered  to 
her  the  unpleasantness  of  Marcia's  leaving  Rafe,  and  it 
all  ended,  after  a  half-dozen  purse  -  depleting  telegrams 
for  permitting  and  for  arranging,  by  Mr.  Meyer  and 
Danby  taking  Rafe  in  their  arms  and  depositing  him  in 
the  parlor  car  and  going  with  him  all  the  way  to  Old 
Benbow,  and  by  Mr.  Meyer  taking  the  return  train  as 
soon  as  he  saw  his  boy  safely  at  rest.  "For,"  Marcia 
had  said,  "Rafe  never  lias  any  pleasures,  and  the  moun- 
tain air  may  be  the  very  thing  for  him,  oxygenate  his 
blood,  don't  you  know,  and  set  him  on  his  pins  again." 

The  next  day  he  was  no  worse  for  the  journey,  and 
was  wheeled  out  into  the  big  parlor— for  Grandmother 
Maurice  had  had  a  bed  brought  down  into  the  music-room 
for  him — and  felt,  as  he  looked  through  the  long  windows, 
as  if  he  were  in  a  world  of  white  dreams.  Dreams  or 
not,  it  was  very  fortunate  he  was  there,  for  if  Rafe  had 
not  come  to  Old  Benbow,  it  is  indeed  quite  possible  that 
the  rest  of  them  would  never  have  gone  away  from  it. 

Grandmother  Maurice,  to  tell  the  truth,  would  much 
rather  have  had  her  own  little  brood  all  by  themselves; 
but  she  realized  that  they  were  the  happier  for  being  able 
to  show  the  delights  of  the  old  eyrie  to  the  invalid  boy, 
to  the  irrepressible  Marcia,  to  Bella,  whose  prairie  home 
was  so  far  away,  and  to  Hester,  the  little  South  Sea  isl- 
ander, who  had  now  seen  several  winters  of  snow,  but  to 
whom  the  other  children  felt  it  must  be  forever  new — as 
so  indeed  it  was,  and  she  acquiesced  with  a  very  good 
grace — for  Grandmother  Maurice. 

"I  wish  Lucia  was  here,"  said  Jo. 

"Well,"  said  Grandmother  Maurice,  "you  know  it 
wouldn't  agree  with  her  here." 

"  I  don't  believe  she  can  slide  on  those  old  palace  mar- 
bles anything  like  the  way  she  could  on  that  toboggan 
slide,  when  it's  finished.  It's  like  glass  now  down  there." 

"Perhaps  you  don't  know  who  Lucia  is,"  said  Rose, 
with  her  little  old-fashioned  politeness,  to  Hester. 

"  She  is  our  sister,"  said  Jo. 

"And  she's  an  Italian  princessa,  or  contessa,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,"  said  Rose. 

"You  seem  to  think  that  it's  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  prin- 
cessa or  contessa,  as  you  call  it,"  exclaimed  grandmother. 
"How  often  have  I  told  you  that  Italy  is  full  of  them, 
asking  for  coppers!" 

"Yes,  grandmother,"  said  Jo.  "I  know  all  about  it; 
and  how  it's  ever  so  much  better  to  be  sovereigns  and  nil 
that  over  here.  But  that  doesn't  hinder  the  fact  about 
Lucia,  you  know,  grandmother.  ' 

"Jo,"  said  grandmother,  "you're  just  as  impertinent 
now  as  you  were  two  or  three  years  ago." 

"No,  grandmother  dear.  I'm  improved;  Rose  says 
so,  and  when  Rose  says  so  there's  no  disputing  it." 

"Maurice  told  me  all  about  Lucia,"  said  Hester,  hur- 
riedly. "And  I  told  Rafe.  And  he  corresponds  with 
her.  He  is  one  of  the  Shut-ins,  you  know." 


"  She  says  she  is  half  an  American  child  now,  and  her 
mother  lets  her  do  as  the  American  children  do,"  said 
Marnie. 

"Dear  me,  dear  me!"  said  grandmother. 

"And  I  had  a  letter  from  her  yesterday,"  said  Rafe. 
"  Guess  what  she  was  doing!  Do  you  want  to  hear?" 

"Oh,  of  course  we  do!" 

"Certainly,"  said  grandmother. 

'Yesterday  the  air  was  so  soft  and  clear  and  blue,' 
read  Rafe,  unfolding  the  letter,  'that  we  could  see  the 
old  Greek  ruins  far  up  the  mountain  terraces  across  the 
valley,  and  the  snow  was  oil  the  hills  behind  them.  And 
mamma  said  we  would  ride  over  and  lunch  there,  for  the 
ladies  and  the  Monsignore  had  never  been  there.  And  I 
rode  my  little  white  donkey, with  Beddu  leading  him — and 
so  many  boughs  were  budding,  and  so  many  birds  were 
singing,  and  so  soft  a  wind  was  blowing,  and  so  blue 
was  the  sky  shining,  that  it  seemed  like  our  spring  at 
home — I  mean  up  on  the  side  of  Old  Benbow.'  " 

"Yes,"  said  grandmother.  "Yes."  And  she  listened 
more  graciously. 

"  '  Only,'  Rafe  continued  reading,  '  it  grew  very  warm, 
and  we  met  one  of  the  mountain  men.  and  Beddu 
said  he  had  the  evil-eye,  and  he  knew  we  never  should 
arrive.  But  we  did  ;  and  while  we  were  lunching  I  bent 
down  a  bough  of  the  wild  orange-tree,  and  stripped  the 
blossoms  ort'  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  hand  I 
could  have  reached  the  wine-bottles  in  the  snow-drift  on 
the  other  side.  And  oh,  it  was  so  cool  and  sweet  and 
high  and  far  up  there!  It  seemed  as  if  I  might  see  over 
the  side  of  the  earth  to  my  dear  people  there.'  " 

"She's  homesick,"  said  Jo.  "You  see,  she's  down- 
right homesick." 

"  Nonsense !"  said  grandmother. 

"  No,  indeed,  she  isn't."  said  Marnie.  "  She's  perfectly 
happy.  She  has  a  father  and  mother  as — almost  as  good 
as  ours.  They're  not  very  rich,  but  they  have  beautiful 
things,  and  she  has  everything." 

"Yes,"  said  Jo.  "When  they  want  a  statue,  they  just 
go  out  in  the  garden  and  dig  it  up." 

"Rafe  can  tell  you  what  they  did  dig  up,"  said  Mar 
cia.  And  at  the  word  he  showed  them  a  little  gold  coin 
on  his  watch  chain — a  coin  much  battered  and  worn  and 
covered  with  strange  characters. 

"  It's  a  coin  the  Saracens  left  there  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago,"  he  said.  "  And  she  sent  it  to  me  for 
my  Christmas." 

"It's  exactly  like  Lucia  to  be  the  only  one  to  break 
my  rule  of  110  Christmas  presents  this  year." 

"  She  didn't  know  the  rule,"  said  Jo,  stoutly.  ':  And  I 
guess  she'd  like  to  be  keeping  Christmas  the  way  we  do. 
She'd  like  to  be  over  here  fast  enough,  and  going  tobog- 
ganing with  us." 

"I  meant  to  have  that  slide  quite  ready  before  you 
came." 

"  Oh,  it's  ready  enough,"  said  Larry. 

"No  indeed!  And  I  want  you  all  to  understand  that 
you  are  not  to  attempt  it  till  that  huge  old  tree  is  cut 
down.  It  stands  directly  in  the  way,  and  I  can't  have 
you  dashing  out  your  brains  against  it." 

"  As  if  we  didn't  know  enough  to  steer  clear  of  it !  At 
our  age!"  cried  Jo. 

"  Well,  it  was  very  stupid  of  me  to  put  it  off.  It's  who 
stops  in  the  house  of  by-and-by,  again,  you  know,  arrives 
at  the  house  of  never." 

"When  it's  done  it  will  be  fine.  You  never  went  to- 
bogganing, Hester.  Oh,  it's  just  like  riding  on  the  tail  of 
a  comet!" 

"Yes.  And  the  slide  is  so  directly  underneath  that  I 
can  see  if  any  mischief  happens  to  the  comet.  John  and 
Thomas  shall  go  to  work  on  that  tree  and  get  it  down  as 
soon  as  may  be." 

"  Grandmother,"  said  Jo,  "you  are  a  trump!" 
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"  I  suppose  you  tliink  thai  is  a  respectful  way  of  speak- 
ing to  your  old  grandmother,"  she  replied,  laughing,  and 
smoothing  tin1  liair  that  .lo's  embrace  had  disordered. 

"You  are  not  an  old  gra  iidiiiot  her. "  cried  Larry,  in- 
dignantly. "  You  arc  one  ol'  us !" 

"  It's  very  nice  to  have  a  grandmother,"  said  Hester, 
timidly. 

"Bless  your  dear  heart .!"  And  Hester  had  :i  warm 
place  in  (  ;  raiiilniother  Maurice's  atl'eeiions  after  that. 

"  \YelI."  she  said,  presently.  "  Lucia  needn't  think  she 
is  the  only  one/  to  have  picnics  at  Christmastime.  If 
we  haven't  the  orange  houghs,  we  have  the  snow-drifts, 
and  we'll  make  the  most  of  them  to-day,  for  no  one  knows 
about  to  morrow.  It  does  look  a  little  dnhions,  to  he 
sure."  said  grandmother,  going  to  the  window.  "  There's 
a  shroud  on  Mistletop  — that  always  means  more  snow. 
But  I  don't  believe  it  will  amount  to  anything  before 
midnight.  Where's  the  almanac?  What  time  does  the 
tide  turn  down  on  the  coast?''  And  they  all  hung  round 
her  while  she  studied  the  cabalistic  signs. 

"About  this  time,"  said  Jo,  "e.xpect  a — sleigh -ride 
across  the  lake  to  the  blue  cave  and  the  old  mill.  That's 
what  it  says.  I'll  go  and  tell  Thomas  to  put  the  horses 
into  the  big  sleigh  by  half  past  one,  sha'n't  I,  grandmo- 
ther?" and  he  straightway  disappeared. 

"And  I'll  tell  Maria  to  have  the  dinner  earlier,"  said 
grandmother. 

"  Well,  then,  how  many  of  you  are  there?"  she  said 
when  she  came  back. 

''  Oh,  we  can  all  pile  in,"  said  Marcia. 

"How  are  we  to  arrange  that,  Rafe  ?" 

"If  Larry  sits  on  the  hack  seat  with  you,  ma'am,  and 
Rose  and  Tittle  Kale  lid  ween  you,  then  Hester  and  Mar- 
'    nie  and  Bella  in  the  middle  seat,  and  Jo  and  Marcia  and 
Thomas  in  the  front." 

"Let  me  see.      Are  there  any  more?" 

"  Why,  Rafe,  aren't  you  going?'' 

"Aren't  you  going,  Kal'e;" 

"Oh,  it  will  spoil  all  the  fun  if  you  don't  go,  Rafe!" 

"You'll  be  so  lonesome,  llafc." 

"I?  Oh  no.  It's  plenty  for  me  to  see  you  off  and  see 
you  home  again.  No,  indeed.  I  promised  papa  to  take 
no  risks.  Anil  Panby  will  stay  with  me,  you  know." 

"  l!ut  you  can   he  all   wrapped  up." 

"  1  couldn't  sit  up  long  enough,  and  you'd  all  have  to 
come,  home  before  you  wanted  to,  and  that  would  trou- 
ble me.  And  then  you  forget,"  said  Rafe,  with  his  rare 
smile,  "that  I'm  one  of  the  Shut-ins,  and  used  to  it,  you 
know. " 

"No  one  can  be  used  to  going  without  pleasure," 
cried  Jo. 

"I  don't  go  without.  It's  a  great  pleasure  to  me  just 
to  in  ben  .  and  lie  and  look  out  on  these  hills.'' 

"  Kale."  whispered  Hester,  kneeling  on  the  hassock  by 
the  lounge,  "I  don't  really  care  about  going-.  Can't  I 
stay  with  you?" 

"No,  indeed,'' said  Rafe.  "I  shouldn't  enjoy  it  one 
bit.  I  am  going  to  write  a  lone-  letter  home.  And  then 
1  shall  read  a  little,  and  then  I  shall  watch  for  you  to 
come.  It  will  be  great  fun  to  ' "?e  jflfu  far  off  down  there 
on  the  Like,  and  coming  nearer  and  nearer  and  higher 
and  higher.  First,  yon  will  he  ants,  and  then  you  will 
be  birds,  and  then  you  will  he  people.  And  then  I  shall 
hear  the  hells,  and  then  the  voices,  and  you  will  all  tum- 
ble in  rosy  and  cold,  and  we  shall  have  a  big  fire,  and  I 
shall  hear  all  about  it." 

"I  say,  Rafe,"  said  Jo,  "I  never  shall  be  as  good  as 
you  are.  But  I'll  stay  at  home  with  you." 

"  No,  you  won't,  then,"  said   Kal'e. 

And  then  dinner  was  announced. 

"Well,"  said  grandmother,  as  soon  as  (hey  had  finish- 
ed the  happy  noisy  feast,  "there's  no  time  to  lose  if  we're 
to  be  back  before  dark.  '  The  dark  comes  early  down  to- 


night.' Maria  will  have  the  hot-water  bottles  and  the  hot 
soapstones.  You  want  your  leggings  and  mufflers  and  all 
your  wraps.  Rafe!  yon  shall  have  these  books  of  auto- 
graphs to  turn  over.  I  don't  let  every  one  touch  them. 
Come,  are  you  all  ready?"  and  with  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion and  exclamation,  and  commiseration  and  regret- 
ting, and  running  back  for  last  \\ords  to  1,'al'e,  the  bi£r 
sleigh  was  oil'  at  last. 

Rafe  lifted  himself  on  his  elbows  as  he  lay  on  the 
lounge,  and  watched  them  winding  away  down  on  the 
hill,  appearing  and  disappearing,  till  at  last,  no  bigger 
than  a  was])  to  his  unaccustomed  sight,  they  dashed  out 
upon  the  broad  frozen  lake.  Then  he  wished  it  were 
blue  sky  and  sunshine,  and  made  ]>anby  put  some  lijrht- 
wood  on  the  lire-dogs,  and  look  out  to  see  which  way 
the  wind  was  blowing,  and  felt  all  right  when  he 
found  that  it  was  blowing  south,  south  \\ith  only  a, 
little  east  in  it.  And  then  he  spread  his  tablet  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  Lucia,  and  realized  that  the  smell  of  the 
spicy  green  which  Maria  and  John  and  Jane  were  hang- 
ing up  began  to  make  it  really  seem  like  Christmas  eve. 
And  at  last  he  opened  the  big  book  of  autographs  that  it 
had  been  one  of  Grandmother  Maurice's  long  winter-day 
amusements  to  set  in  order,  and  the  first  thing  he  saw 
was  a  page  of  the  manuscript  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  And 
then,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  leaf  where  the  Wizard  of 
the  North  had  laid  his  hand  before  him,  up  sprang  the 
oaks  of  Sherwood  Forest;  and  bold  Robin  Hood  blew 
his  horn;  and  the  Black  Knight  rode  along  with  the 
chance  sunbeam  glancing  on  his  armor;  and  Allan  a- 
Dale's  time  rang  through  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  while 
Wamba,  the  son  of  Witless,  trolled  the  refrain;  and  this 
great  laugh,  it  was  the  voice  of  Friar  Tuck. 

Full  of  his  pleasant  thoughts,  Rafe  absently  turned  two 
or  three  leaves,  and  in  an  instant  almost  a  thousand  years 
had  fled— for  was  he  not  with  Jules  Verne  beneath  the 
sea?  "  Oh.  this  is  like  magic  !"said  Rafe,  gleefully  :  for  the 
leaves  fluttered  between  his  fingers  and  fell  open  on  a 
page  where  lay  a  note  written  by  Herschel  when  he  was 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  measuring  the  stars  in  the 
southern  heavens,  and  straightway  Rafe  was  off  like  a 
witch  on  a,  broomstick  through  black  midnight  air  among 
stars  and  moons  and  meteors.  "  (  )h  !"  cried  Rafe,  aloud, 
"how  much  better  this  is-  the  writing-  they  really  wrote, 
with  some  of  their  own  lives  in  it — than  just  the  misera- 
ble names  people  send  for  your  collection,  with  some  of 
the  annoyance  you  give  in  them!  1  wonder  if  there  is 
one  of  Washington's  here  .'"  For  Grandmother  Maurice's 
collection  was  on  a  scale  that  would  have  allowed  him 
to  expect  to  find  the  script  of  King  Solomon,  if  there 
had  been  such  a  thing  to  find.  It  was  while  Rafe  hung 
over  the  quaint  and  precise  handwriting  of  the  Father  of 
our  Country,  and  felt  himself  proudly  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware amidst  blocks  of  ice  making  way  for  him,  that  he 
found  himself  wondering  why  the  ink  had  faded  so,  and 
all  at  once  became  aware  that  the  light  was  dim;  that 
there  was  a  strange  bust  ling  and  hustling  in  the  air;  that 
it  was  really  snowing;  that  indeed  it  must  have  begun 
to  snow  large  soft  Hakes  some  time  since;  and  that  the 
wind  was  rising,  rising,  and  blowing  round  the  gables — 
blowing  from  moment  to  moment  more  and  more,  as  if  it 
blew  from  the  regions  of  perpetual  storm. 

And  there  were  Grandmother  Maurice  and  the  children 
out  in  il  !  And  he.  had  been  so  absorbed  he  had  not  no- 
ticed how  late  it.  was  growing.  And  he  really  felt  for  a 
little  as  if  he  were  somehow  to  blame.  For  Rafe  was 
usually  attending  so  carefully  to  every  one's  welfare,  that 
having  forgotten  all  the  world  in  his  own  pleasure  for  an 
hour  or  two  seemed  to  him  a  great  piece  of  selfishness; 
and  all  the  more  when  he  saw  that  .lane  and  ]>anby  were 
looking  out  anxiously,  that  Maria  had  bound  up  her  face 
for  the  toothache,  which  she  always  did  when  she  was 
anxious,  Marnie  had  once  told  him;  and  that  John  had 
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gone  down  the  mountain  a  little  way 
to  see  if  he  could  spy  the  sleigh  on  the 
lake. 

But  the  gale  of  driving  snow  made  it- 
impossible  to  see  ten  yards  ahead,  and 
the  atmosphere  was  already  almost  like 
twilight,  and  John  labored  back  breath- 
lessly. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  is  they'll  be 
getting  up  this  hill,"  he  gasped. 

"  Does  it  storm  so  here  often?"  called 
Rafe,  as  John  and  a  gust  of  wind  and 
snow  together  burst  in  at  the  side  door. 

"  When  it  do  be  blowing  a  southeast- 
er," said  John. 

"Oh,  sorra  me!"  cried  Jane.  "Sure, 
if  you'd  tould  me  I  was  bringing  the 
ehilder  up  here  till  their  deaths — 

"  How'd  yer  blathering  tongue!"  cried 
John. 

And  while  their  concern  found  vent 
in  sharp  words,  Rafe  waited,  all  but 
holding  his  breath,  his  lounge  rolled  into 
the  bay-window,  with  the  servants  clus- 
tering behind  him,  while  the  swift 
mountain  storm  grew  wilder  and  wild- 
er, and  the  air  darker  and  darker,  all  their  hearts  beat- 
ing so  that  each  felt  the  other  could  hear. 

"They  do  be  losing  their  way,  so  they  do,"  said  John 
at  last.  "  I'd  a-knowii  they  wud,  wid  that  bye  Thomas 
a-driving.  If  the  missis  'd  a-taken  me,  I'd  not  have  gone 
a  step,  so  I  wouldn't.  But  ye'd  as  sune  move  the 'rock 
o'  Cashel  as  the  missis  when  she's  fixed." 

"Do  you  suppose  they  have  really  lost  their  way?" 
whispered  Rafe.  terror-struck.  "  How  dark  it  is  getting !" 

"  It  looks  so,"  said  Danby. 

"  And  the  little  children — they'll  be  so  frightened — and 
Hester — and  oh,  my  own  dear  sister  Marcia  is  there !"  and 
they  all  strained  their  eyes  through  the  gloom. 

"Oh,  Danby !  Oh,  John !  Isn't  there  anything  we  can 
do?"  cried  Rafe  again,  in  a  little  while,  when  it,  had  grown 
quite  dark,  aud  their  own  breathless  silence  made  the 
storm  roaring  overhead  seem  roaring  all  the  louder.  "  It's 
terrible  to  be  staying  here  doing  nothing.  Can't  we  put 
lamps  in  all  the  windows  that  they  may  see  where  the 
house  is,  and  head  this  waj 

"  It  'ud  take  more  than  lamps  in  the  windows  to  light 
this  murk,"  said  John.  "  It  'ud  take  a  bonfire  big  as  the 
Dedannaiis  kindled  on  the  hill  of  Kiiockruish,  by  the 
same  token,  and  that  wouldn't  do  it." 

"A  bonfire!"  cried  Rafe.  "  Oh,  Danby  !  Oh,  John  ! 
We  can  have  it !  You  can  get  down  there  to  the  big  tree, 
can't  you?  You  can  try!  It's  hollow— it's  dead  and  dry 
and  full  of  pitch — it  will  burn  like  touchwood!" 

Meanwhile  Grandmother  Maurice  and  the  children  had 
wound  down  the  mountain-side  and  dashed  out  upon  the 
lake,  whose  hard  shield  rang  under  the  horses'  feet,  with 
great  jingling  of  bells,  and  much  crying  and  calling  and 
laughing,  Mamie  busy  showing  the  various  sights  of  cliff 
and  scaur,  aud  telling  their  old  Indian  legends  to  Bella 
and  Marcia  and  Hester,  helped  by  Jo,  the  little  children 
singing-  their  kindergarten  songs,  and  Larry  silently 
watching  the  leaden  shadows  among  the  white  hills,  and 
looking  for  heads  of  gods  and  monsters  in  their  great 
outlines. 

"Now  you  can  give  them  their  head,'' said  grandmo- 
ther to  Thomas;  and  the  horses  fairly  flew  across  the 
lake;  and  grandmother  enjoyed  the  swift  motion  and 
the  exhilarating  flight  as  much  as  any  of  them.  The 
horses  themselves  appeared  to  enjoy  it  most  of  all,  arch- 
ing their  necks,  and  flinging  out  their  feet,  and  only  with 
difficulty  answering  the  rein  when,  at  grandmother's 
quick  exclamation,  Thomas  pulled  them  in. 


RAFE. 


"I  declare,"  she  said;  "I  do  believe —  Isn't  it  snow- 
ing?" 

"Oh,  never  mind,  grandmother!"  cried  Jo.  "What 
if  it  is?  Just  a  couple  of  flakes." 

"Maybe  it  is  only  a  flurry,"  said  grandmother. 

"It's  the  way  of  the  bad  ones,  mum,"  said  Thomas, 
touching  his  bear-skin  with  the  whip  handle. 

"But  I  must  show  Hester  the  cave,  grandmother," 
said  Jo. 

"  And  the  mill-wheel,"  urged  Mamie. 

"Yes,  grandmother,"  said  Larry.  "Just  let  us  look 
at  the  blue  light  in  the  cave,  and  see  if  it  isn't  as  blue  as 
the  grotto  Lucia  wrote  about." 

"It's  bluer,"  said  grandmother.  And  they  drove 
s'raight  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  in  among 
great  water-worn  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  spur  where  the 
shrunken  stream  had  left  ice-blocks  that  made  the  trans- 
lucent roof  of  a  sort  of  dim  twilighted  cave,  in  whose 
farther  end  the  frozen  drippings  formed  a  stalagmite  in 
the  shape  of  a  throne. 

"It  makes  every  winter  and  it  melts  every  summer,'' 
said  Mamie.  "  But  we  might  have  known  there  wouldn't 
be  any  blue  light  when  the  sun  wasn't  shining." 

"  It  takes  sunlight  to  make  blue  shadows  out  of  snow," 
said  Larry. 

"  But  there's  the  echo  still,"  said  Marnie.  And  she  be- 
gan to  sing,  "  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,"  and  presently 
another  voice,  and  another,  a  dozen  far  sweet  reedy 
voices  were  warbling  it  after  her.  But  suddenly  she 
stopped,  and  waited  while  the  echoes  went  on,  one  warb- 
ling after  another,  till  far  and  far  and  faint  away  they 
too  stopped  as  suddenly.  "  The  echo's  so  dull  there 
must  be  something  the  matter  with  the  air."  she  said. 

"  A  lot  of  snow  in  it.  miss,"  said  Thomas. 

"We — we — really — don't  you  think  we'd  better  turn? 
Grandmother,  don't  let  Jo  get  out."  For  Jo  was  prepar- 
ing to  climb  the  throne  and  make  a  speech. 

"Jo,"  called  his  grandmother,  "if  you  get  out  we 
shall  go  and  leave  you." 

"Then  I  won't  get  out,"  said  Jo. 

"There's  a  squall  coming,  and  the  horses  will  have  all 
they  can  do  to  make  their  way  bade." 

"Echo!"  cried  Marnie.     "Say,  shall  we  go  home?" 

"Home,"  called  all  the  echoes.  "Home,  home, 
home!" 

"  It  does  seem  too  bad  to  leave  them  here,  doesn't  it  ?" 
said  Marcia.  "The  white  fairy  things." 
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•'  And  von  won't  see  the  mill  wheel  all  loaded  with  ice, 
like  a  great  ghost,"  said  Larry. 

"Now  you  m:i\  turn.  Tliomas."  said  grandmother. 
"  There's  plenty  of  room.  There  we  are.  Let  them  have 
their  wav.  and  see  what,  time  they'll  make."  And  hack 
thev  went,  the  wind,  \vhieh  they  had  hardly  noticed  when 
it.  \\  as  behind  them,  Mowing  now  in  their  faces,  and  a 
thick  cloud  of  damp  snow  Minding  and  bewildering  them. 

"And  here  I  am,"  thought  ( I  randmother  Maurice, 
"  with  a  parcel  of  other  people's  children!"  Grandmother 
Maurice  seldom  talked  much  when  she  was  worried.  Sin- 
saw  that  the  horses  were  making  all  the  speed  they  could. 
But  she  was  very  still. 

"  Dear,  dear!"  thought  grandmother  soon  again.  "As 
if  I  weren't  old  enough  to  know  better!" 

Jo  began  to  whistle  "  Money  musk,"  and  Marcia  join-.-d, 
and  presently  Larry  made  a  third. 

"Oh,  don't!"  cried  Mamie.  "It  makes  me  feel  as  if 
something  were  going  to  happen  when  you  whistle  to 
keep  your  courage  up."  And  they  left  off,  as  she  did, 
because  the  wind  whisked  the  sound  off  their  lips. 
"Grandmother!"  screamed  Mamie,  "  we  can't,  see  either 
shore!  Are  you  sure  you're  going  right,  Thomas!1" 

"No,  miss,  I  ain't  sure  of  nothing."  was  what,  Thomas 
seemed  to  say,  as  the  wind  snatched  the  words. 

And  at  that,  Bella,  who  had  been  thinking  how  warm 
and  cheerful  they  all  were  round  Mrs.  Tenterden's  fire- 
side, where  she  might,  have  l>eeii,  with  the  soft  red  lights 
and  the  fragrant  flowers,  began  to  cry. 

"  Before  I'd  be  a  baby,  Bella!"  Marcia  tried  to  say. 

But  Hester  drew  her  arm  round  Bella.  "  You  lay 
your  head  on  my  shoulder,"  she  said,  with  her  mouth  on 
Bella's  ear.  "  God  is  with  us  just  as  much  as  if  we  were 
on  shore."  And  they  bent  their  heads  down  together  in 
a  gust  of  wind  that  almost  took  their  breath  away. 

"How could  I  have  been  such  a  fool?"  groaned  grand- 
mother. "  When  I  saw  the  storm  coming,  too!" 

"Good  experience  for  us,  grandmother,"  shouted  Jo, 
leaning  back  towards  her.  "  I  guess  the  horses  know  the 
way.  Thomas  doesn't." 

"Thomas!" 

"  No,  mum,"  said  Thomas,  turning  round  in  his  seat 
so  that  she  could  hear  his  voice,  for  the  wind  shrieked 
now  between  the  hills  and  from  cliff  to  cliff.  "  No, 
mum.  And  I'm  mistook  or  we've  been  round  the  lake 
once  and  again — wot  with  the  snow  thickening  and  the 
sudding  dusk.  And  there's  an  air-hole,  there  certingly 
is;  and  I — I  don't  know  wot  we'll  do!" 

"  I  do,"  said  grandmother.  "You  come  here,  and  I'll 
take  the  reins  myself.  There,  that  gust  has  passed,  there'll 
be  a  little  pause  in  the  storm.  It  seems  as  if  I  had 
driven  long  enough  round  here  to  know  my  way  by 
instinct.  I'm  sure  the  horses  ought  to." 

"The  bosses  is  most  beat  out.  mum."  said  Thomas. 
"I'll  buckle  on  their  blankets  and  lead  them  a,  bit.  You 
stay  quiet,  mum,  begging  parding.  It's  no  use  letting 
the  cold  into  the  sleigh." 

"  If  it  wasn't  getting  as  dark  as  a  beggar's  pocket  we 
should  find  our  bearings." 

"And  the  wind's  that  shifty  and  beastly,  you  can't 
tell  where  you  he  l>y  it."  And  talking  and  grumbling  to 
himself,  as  grandmother  talked  and  grumbled  to  herself, 
for  no  one  could  hear  either  of  them,  Thomas  led  the 
horses  on  a  little  way. 

"Oh,  how  quickly  it  grew  dark!"  cried  Mamie,  in  the 
lull. 

"That's  just  the  way  it  does  at  home,  down  in  the, 
islands,"  said  Hester.  "  It's  daylight;  and  all  at  once  it's 
dark — but  such  beautiful  soft,  dark,  with  two  or  three 
great  stars  and  the  flower-breaths." 

"Yes,  tell  us  about  it  now,"  said  Marcia.  mockingly. 
"  It  seems  so  commonplace  and  safe  and  pleasant  to  hear 
about  out  here  lost  on  the  lake  in  a  storm." 


"Why,  Marcia,"  said  Marine.  "  we're  not  lost.  Grand- 
ther  'II  get,  us  safely  home  again." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  grandmother.  "If 
there  were  anything-  under  the  canopy  to  go  !>v;  any- 
thing we  could  relate  to  anything  else — a  light  an\  where 
to  follow  up — why,  then,  we  might  get  .somewhere.  It 
seems  to  be  dangerous  to  stir,  now  I  think  of  that  air- 
hole. I  don't  know  but,  we  may  have  to  stay  here  all 
night."  And  at  that  little  Kate  lifted  up  her  voice  and 
wept. 

"Hush,  hush,"  said  Larry.  The  gale  had  sighed 
down  to  a  long  lull  before  breaking  out  again,  for  even 
storms  sometimes  seem  to  weary  of  their  own  violence. 
"If  any  one  said,  'Let's  go  down  to  the  lake  and  camp 
out,,'  you'd  think  it  great  sport." 

"  But  we'd  have  a  tent  of  hemlock  boughs,  then,"  said 
Jo,  "  and  a  tire,  and — 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  cold,  grandmother,"  whimpered  Rose. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  rather  fun  to  stay  here  all  night," 
said  Jo. 

"  And  be  frozen  stiff  by  morning,"  said  Larry. 

"Oh,  grandmother!"  roared  little  Kate,  "I'm  afraid  — 
I'm  afraid!" 

"Oh,  it's  so  dark!"  cried  Rose.  "I  thought,  it  was 
white  out  in  a  snow-storm.  Oh,  grandmother,  how  dark 
it  is!  How  quick  it  got  dark !  Oh,  Larry,  do  you — do 
you — think — the  world  is  coming  to  an  end?" 

"It's  a  pretty  sort  of  Christmas  eve  we're  having." 
said  Mamie.  "  And  you're  all  company!  And  grand- 
mother was  going  to  take  us  round  the  mountain  to  the 
village— it's  only  a  mile  that  way — to  ring  the  new  chimes 
she  has  given  to  the  church  there." 

"There'll  be  no  bell-ringing  for  us  to-night,"  said 
grandmother.  "If  some  one  had  the  sense  to  ring 
them  now  we  might  tell  where  we  are.  I  wonder  it 
doesn't  occur  to  John." 

And  then  Mamie  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  declare,"  said  Marcia,  "  if  it  wasn't  for  Jo  and  me 
what  a  melancholy  party  we  should  be!  I  rather  like  it 
now." 

"It's  nothing  to  like,  "growled  grandmother.  "  Come! 
Can't  the  horses  go  on  now?" 

"  Go  on  where,  mum?  It's  no  sort  of  use  to  try,"  said 
Thomas;  "the  wind's  beginning  to  sing  again." 

"  Then  you  get  back  to  your  seat  again  and  tuck  in  the 
robes,  and  we'll  wait  on  Providence.  They  say  Provi- 
dence takes  care  of  children  and  fools.  And  I'm  sure 
here's  a  chance.  There  never  was  a  bigger  fool  than  I ! 
And  these  delicate  little  creatures,  and  that  South  Sea 
Island  child,  and  my  own  darlings." 

"  ( irandmother,"  said  Larry,  "  it  isn't  your  fault.  We 
shouldn't  have  given  you  any  peace  if  you  hadn't  come." 

"What  if— what  if— the  wolves,"  said  little  Kate,  with 
chattering  teeth. 

"There  isn't  one  within  a  hundred  miles  of  us,"  said 
grandmother,  very  decidedly.  But  there  was  an  ominous 
silence  in  that  sleigh,  for  the  stoutest  heart  stood  still. 

The  wind  blew  up  a  long  stream  again.  A  hundred 
voices  seemed  shrieking  with  it.  It  pressed  against  them 
like  a  great  shoulder.  The  thick  snow  was  blinding- :  the 
darkness  impenetrable  and  suffocating. 

"I  ought  to  be  put  in  leading-strings,"  said  grandmo- 
ther. "Well,  Thomas,"  she  exclaimed  then,  making  him 
hear  as  well  as  she  could,  "  we  can't  see  one  another,  we 
can't  hear  one  another.  Turn  the  horses  away  from  the 
wind,  and  we'll  pile  the  rugs  up  round  the  children  till 
the  moon  rises.  She  rises  at  midnight,  and  will  be  some 
help." 

"  If  we  ain't  all  dead  lirst,"  muttered  Thomas. 

"  It  must  be  past  five  by  this." 

"Then,"  said  Hester,  "if  we're  going  to  bed  out  here 
in  the  storm  we  had  better  say  our  prayers." 

"  Look!"  cried  Marcia,  suddenly.     "What  is  that?" 
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"What?"  "Where?"  "  Which  way  2"  came 
a  chorus  of  replies,  rising  shrilly  over  the  storm. 

"There!  Directly  before  us,"  she  screamed. 
<;  Up  in  the  air— far  off.  Oh  !  oh  !" 

'•  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Grandmother  Maurice;  "  it's 
that  very  Providence.  The  shining  of  a  flam- 
ing fire  by  night." 

For  there,  blazing  up  to  the  sky,  was  a  pillar, 
a  tower  of  flame,  throwing  light  far  round  it- 
self through  the  tempest,  every  snow-flake  of 
which  looked  like  a  spark  of  fire  in  its  illumina- 
tion, a  sort  of  splendid  bonfire  that  the  wind 
fanned  into  double  glory.  And,  as  if  sketched 
upon  the  sky,  there  stood  out  above  and  behind 
it  the  Maurice  homestead  itself  on  its  hill-side, 
and  among  its  snow-filled  gardens  the  house, 
the  bright  light  reflected  from  every  window. 

Never  anything  looked  so  beautiful  to  all 
those  eager,  half  blinded  eyes  as  that  far-away 
phantom  of  a  house  gleaming  through  a  ha/e 
of  storm  in  the  light  of  the  great  burning  tree. 

Thomas  did  not  wait  for  a  second  glance,  but 
shook  the  reins  and  the  whip,  and  the  horses 
reared  and  plunged  and  went  at  a  run;  and  in 
ten  minutes  they  were  away  upon  the  mountain 
road,  shaking  off  showers  of  bell-notes  as  they 
•went  slipping  up  the  old  familiar  way  at 
last. 

"It's  Rafe!"  cried  Marcia.  "I  might 
have  known  he'd  find  out  a  way  to  help." 

"And  he's  cleared  the  toboggan  slide  for 
us,"  answered  Jo.  "  When  that  tree's  done 
burning  there  won't  be  a  bump  left." 

And  then,  all  silent  and  half  breathless, 
they  held  their  heads  down 
away  from  the  wind  while  the 
horses  dashed  up  and  along. 
And  just  as  they  stopped  at 
the  longed-for  door  there  came 
faintly,  sweetly,  on  the  long 
sough  of  the  wind  the  tune  of 
the  new  chimes  from  the  vil- 
lage round  the  mountain,  per- 
haps reflected  from  the  storm- 
cloud,  the  ghost,  the  dream 
of  a  tune  ringing  in  the  Christ- 
mas eve. 

"  Well,  grandmother,"  said 
the  undaunted  Jo,  as  they 
trooped  round  the  great  hall 
fire  that  John  and  Dauby  had 
heaped  up,  "you  see  we  have 
our  Christmas  presents  after 
all." 

"How  is  that?"  asked 
grandmother,  quickly. 

"Our  lives!  our  lives!'' 
cried  Jo. 

"Well,  then,  if  God  has 
given  you  your  lives  over 

again  for  a  Christmas  present,  it  befits  you  to  use  them 
as  if  it  were  always  Christmas  eve." 

"  Oh  !"'said  Hester,  "  I  really  will." 

"I  think  you  will,"  said  grandmother.  "We'll  have 
supper  now  if  the  fright  hasn't  demoralized  Maria.  What 
•were  you  frightened  about,  Maria?  Didn't  you  suppose 
the  horses  knew  the  way  home?  Did  you  think  anything 
could  happen  when  I  was  along?  You  were  right.  It 
was  a  dark  moment  for  me  out  there  in  the  storm  with  a 
parcel  of  other  people's  children.  My  lad,"  said  Grand- 
mother Maurice,  going  over  to  Rafe's  lounge,  which  Dan- 
by  had  built  up  with  cushions,  and  where  Marcia  was 
hugging  him  hysterically— "  my  lad,"  said  grandmother, 
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taking  his  thin  face  between  her  hands  and  kissing  it, 
"  you  have  learned  that  sometimes  those  who  seem  to  be 
shut  away  from  any  work  are  those  that  do  the  most. 
We  shouldn't  be  here  to-night  but  for  you!  I  think," 
said  grandmother,  turning  to  the  others,  "as  long  as  wo 
have  had  our  Christmas-tree — and  the  most  magnificent 
Christinas-tree  I  ever  saw — that  now  we  will  have  a  little 
service  of  song  after  supper.  The  house  .smells  like  a, 
church,  anyway,  in  all  this  balsam-fir  and  hemlock.  And 
I  don't  know  what  that  voice  like  a  flute  was  given  to  you 
for,  Mamie,  if  it  wasn't  to  sing  to-night,  a.nd  all  nights, 
'Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow!'" 

"I  hope  there's  something  nice  for  supper,"  said  Jo. 
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BILLY   HRACKKTT'S  si  I.TI:ISI\<;   srn  A'IION. 

\\'I(KN  Hilly  Bracket!,  set  forth  on  liis  search  for  a 
\\  uephcu  :ui(l  a  runaway  raft  he  did  not  anticipate 
anv  dilliculty  in  finding  them.  The  appearance  of  the 
ral'l  had  been  minutely  described  to  him,  and,  according 
to  this  description,  it,  \vas  too  distinctive  in  its  character 
to  he  mistaken  for  anything  else.  Three  shanties,  and 
thev  of  unusual  construction,  on  a  raft  of  that  size  formed 
a  peculiarity  sullicient  to  arrest  the  immediate  attention 
of  all  river  men.  Thus  the  young-  engineer  felt  certain 
that  by  making  an  occasional  inquiry  and  proceeding  at 
a  speed  at  least  double  that  of  the  raft,  he  could  easily 
trace  and  overtake  it,  even  though  it  should  not  run 
a-round.  which  he  thought  more  than  likely  to  happen 
early  in  its  voyage. 

So  Billy  Brackett  rowed  down  the  creek  without  a 
trace  of  anxiety  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  adventure 
into  which  he  had  so  unexpectedly  tumbled.  One  pe- 
culiarity of  this  liirht-hearted  young  man  was  that  no 
proposition  to  leave  a  beaten  track  and  strike  into  an 
unexplored  trail,  even  though  it  led  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site direction,  could  be  too  absurd  or  unexpected  to  meet 
with  his  ready  approval,  always  providing  it  promised 
plenty  of  adventure.  At  the  same  time  he  never  lost 
si-lit  of  the  fact  that  he  had  a  living  to  earn,  besides  a 
professional  reputation  to  win  and  maintain.  Conse- 
quently he  generally  managed  to  make  his  adventures 
keep  step  with  his  duties.  In  the  present  instance  he 
felt  that  Major  Caspar's  aid  was  necessary  to  the  ful- 
filling of  his  timber  contract.  He  also  realized  that  the 
only  way  to  obtain  it  was  by  taking  his  brother-in-law's 
place  in  searching  for  the  lost  raft  and  navigating  it 
down  the  river  to  a  market. 

"  Bim"  was  a  diminutive  of  Cherubim,  a  name  bestow- 
ed by  its  present  owner  upon  the  wretched  puppy  that 
he  had  rescued  from  an  abandoned  emigrant  wagon  high 
up  in  the  California  Sierras,  because  like  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim  he  "  continually  did  cry."  The  little  one  was 
nearly  dead,  and  its  mother,  lying  beside  it,  was  quite 
so,  when  they  were  discovered  by  the  tender-hearted 
engineer.  He  had  fought  his  way  through  a  blinding 
snow  storm  and  high-piled  drifts  to  the  abandoned  wagon 
on  the  chance  of  finding  human  beings  in  distress.  When 
he  discovered  only  a  forlorn  little  bull-pup,  he  buttoned 
it  warmly  under  his  blanket  overcoat  and  fought  his  way 
back  to  camp.  During  that  struggle  the  helpless  creature 
won  its  way  to  Billy  Brackett's  heart,  as  all  young  things, 
human  or  animal,  were  sure  to  do,  and  assumed  a  place 
there  that  had  never  since  been  resigned. 

From  that  day  Bim,  or  "U-Bim,"  as  he  was  sometimes 
called,  had  so  thrived  under  good  fecfcling,  kind  care,  and 
judicious  training  that  when  he  started  with  his  master 
to  voyage  down  the  great  river  he  was  as  fine  a  specimen 
of  a  full-blooded  bull  dog  as  could  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try. He  was  pure  white,  bow-legged,  and  broad-chested. 
His  upper  lip  was  drawn  slightly  back,  so  as  to  display 
his  teeth;  but  this  expression  of -ferocity  was  relieved  by 
the  almost  human  intelligence  of  his  eyes.  He  was  ab- 
solutely fearless,  hut  as  loving  and  gentle  as  he  was 

brave.      He   nndersi 1    every    word   spoken    within    his 

hearing,  and  his  master  declared  that  for  his  wisdom  he 
onu -lit  to  be  named  "  Solomon."     He  never  made  an  un- 
provoked assault  upon  a  living  creature,  and  would  stand 
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any  amount  of  abut  from  children  or  those  weaker  than 
himself.  ],el  an  in. .ignity  be  otl'ered  to  his  beloved  mas- 
ter in  his  presence,  though,  and  his  fury  was  as  terrible 
as  that  of  a  young  lion. 

Such  were  the  occupants  of  the  skill'  that  soon  after 
dusk  shot  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  Caspar  Creek  On  lo 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  great  river.  Billy  Brackett 
talked  to  his  dog  as  he  would  to  a  human  companion, 
and  at  that  moment  lie  was  Saying: 

"  Look  here,  Bim,  I've  a  great  mind  to  plav  a  joke  on 
that  young  nephew  of  ours  when  we  lind  him.  Yon 
see.  lie  won't  know  us  from  Adam,  and  probably  doe.-n't 
remember  that  he  has  an  Uncle  William  in  the  world. 
Now  what  is  to  hinder  us  from  working  the  stranger 
racket  on  him?  Wrecked,  or  broke,  or  something,  and 
want  to  earn  a  passage  down  the  river  on  a  raft,  it  being 
easier  as  well  as  more  sociable  and  pleasanter  in  every 
way  than  a  steamboat.  What's  to  hinder  us  from  doing 
it,  eh?  Nothing.'  Right  you  are,  old  dog.  and  we'll  do 
it,  too,  if  we  get  the  chance.  Thus  will  we  discover 
what  sort  of  stuff  he  is  made  of.  and  get  acquainted  with 
his  inside  self,  as  Glen  Eddy  used  to  say.  So  you  under- 
stand. U-Bim,  that  you  are  not  to  give  us  away  or  let  on 
that  we  are  any  kin  to  the  Caspars.  Sabel  All  right. 
Now  for  a  twenty-mile  spin  down  stream,  and  then  we'll 
hunt  a  place  to  lie  by  for  the  ninhl." 

Billy  Brackett  recognized  the  "  Slant  Crossing,"  when 
they  reached  it,  from  the  description  he  had  received  of 
its  length  and  direction,  but  below  that  point  the  river 
for  a  thousand  miles  was  a  blank  so  far  as  his  personal 
knowledge  of  it  was  concerned. 

Although  the  night  was  dark,  and  there  were  but  few 
guide-lights  on  the  river  in  those  days,  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  the  channel  until  the  skiff  passed  through 
the  chute  at  the  head  of  Winn's  island.  At  this  point 
the  false  channel  seemed,  in  the  darkness,  to  be  as  wide 
and  desirable  as  the  true  one,  and  for  a  minute  he  was 
puzzled  as  to  which  he  should  take.  "  Not  that  I  sup- 
pose it  would  make  any  great  difference,"  he  remarked  to 
Bim.  "  It's  about  time  to  tie  up,  though,  and  we  want  to 
be  sure  to  do  that  on  the  main  channel,  so  as  not  to  miss 
a  chance  of  seeing  the  raft  at  daylight." 

For  answer  Bim  left  his  seat,  ran  to  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  uttered  a  short  bark,  and  (i.xed  his  gaze  pointedly 
down  stream. 

"A  light,  as  su7-e  as  you  are  a  dog  of  wisdom!"  cried 
Billy  Brackett,  looking  in  the  direction  thus  indicated. 
"  I  vow,  Bim,  your  name  ought  to  be  'Solomon  Min- 
erva,' and  I  must  have  a  '  howl '  engraved  on  your  collar 
the  first  chance  I  get.  That  is,  if  you  ever  arrive  at  the 
dignity  of  owning  any  collar  besides  that  old  strap.  Your 
light  looks  as  though  it  might  proceed  from  a  camp-fire, 
and  I  reckon  it's  on  the  main  channel  too.  At  any  rate, 
we'll  pull  clown  there  and  make  inquiries." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  skiff  was  run  ashore  near  the 
beacon  blaze  that  Whin  Caspar  had  left  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  and  its  occupants  were  searching  the 
vicinity  for  those  whom  Billy  Brackett  had  so  confidently 
expected  to  find  near  it. 

"It  is  very  strange,"  he  muttered.  "Some  one  must 
have  built  this  tire,  but  why  he  did  so  if  he  didn't  want 
to  camp  beside  it  beats  me.  Hello!  What's  this?  Hoo- 
ray, we  are  on  the  right  track  after  all!  But  what  fool- 
ishness is  that  boy  up  to?  And  what  can  he  be  doing  on 
this  island?  Thirdly,  where  is  the  raft?  Eh,  Bim!  You 
haven't  seen  a  si  ray  raft  round  here,  have  you?  No.  I 
thought  you  would  have  mentioned  it  if  you  had.  So  he 
is  on  this  island,  is  he?  And  leaves  word  that  we  can 
find  him  by  following  the  trail?  Perhaps  the  trail  leads 
to  the  raft;  but  where  is  the  trail?  Hello!  you've  struck 
it,  have  you?  Here,  let  me  tie  this  bit  of  twine  to  your 
collar.  There;  now  you're  better  than  a  lantern." 

As   we  all  know,  the  trail   upon   which  Billy  Brackett 
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and  Bini  were  thus  started  led  directly  to  the  log  hut  in 
the  forest.  When  the  former  discovered  this,  he  fully  ex- 
pected to  find  his  nephew  within.  To  his  surprise,  al- 
though  a  fire  smouldered  on  the  hearth,  there  was  no  other 
sin'ii  of  human  occupancy.  Then  the  young  man  searched 
in  vain  for  some  bit  of  writing,  such  as  had  guided  him  to 
this  point. 

"I  declare!"  he  exclaimed  at  length,  "the  corollary  is 
worse  than  the  theorem,  and  things  are  becoming  so  de- 
cidedly mixed  that  we  must  begin  to  go  slow.  I  for  one 
propose  to  replenish  that  fire,  and  then  bunk  down  right 
here  for  the  rest  of  the  night." 

In  the  mean  time,  Bim,  left  to  his  own  devices,  had 
struck  the  trail  leading  from  the  hut  to  Winn's  camp, 
and  started  along  it,  probably  thinking  that  his  master 
was  following  him  as  before.  The  dog  soon  discovered 
Winn,  and  undertook  to  establish  friendly  relations  with 
him  by  rubbing  his  cold  nose  against  the  boy's  cheek. 
The  suddenness  with  which  Winn  started  up  caused  the 
dog  to  spring  back  into  the  darkness,  from  the  shelter  of 
which  he  regarded  his  new  acquaintance  distrustfully. 
Just  then  Billy  Brackett,  to  cheer  the  loneliness  of  his 
log  hut,  began  to  chant  the  ballad  of  "The  Baldheaded 
Man,"  and  Bim,  hearing  his  master's  voice,  darted  off  in 
thai  direction. 

Now,  Billy  Brackett,  though  very  fond  of  music,  and 
possessed  of  an  inextinguishable  longing  to  produce 
melodious  sounds,  could  not  sing  any  more  than  Bim 
could.  His  efforts  in  this  line  had  so  often  been  greeted 
with  derisive  shouts  and  uijkind  remarks  by  his  engi- 
neering comrades  that  he  no  longer  attempted  to  sing  in 
public;  when  alone,  however,  and  out  of  hearing  of  his 
fellows,  he  still  sometimes  broke  forth  into  song.  Bim 
always  howled  in  sympathy,  but  the  effect  of  their  com- 
bined efforts  had  never  been  so  surprising  as  upon  the 
present  occasion,  where  they  caused  the  precipitate  flight 
from  the  island  of  the  very  nephew  for  whom  the  young 
engineer  was  searching. 

In  blissful  ignorance  of  this  unfortunate  result  of  their 
performance,  Billy  Brackett  and  Bim  sang  and  howled  in 
concert,  until  their  repertory  was  exhausted,  when  they 
lav  down  on  the  floor  of  the  hut,  and  with  the  facility  of 
those  to  whom  camp  life  has  become  a  second  nature, 
were  quickly  asleep. 

From  this  slumber  Billy  Brackett  was  startlingly 
awakened,  some  time  later,  by  Bim's  bark,  and  a  pistol 
shot  that  rang  out  from  the  profound  stillness  of  the 
forest  like  a  thunder-clap.  He  grasped  the  dog's  collar 
and  sat  up.  Before  he  could  rise  any  further  there  came 
a  roar  of  guns,  a  trampling  of  feet,  a  confusion  of  voices, 
a  rush,  and  a  crashing  of  wood.  The  next  instant  the 
door  of  his  hut  was  burst  in.  and  the  room  was  filled 
with  armed  men,  every  one  of  whom  seemed  to  be  point- 
ing a  rifle  or  a  pistol  straight  at  his  devoted  head. 

Cn AFTER  XII. 

THE    TRAPPERS    TRAPPED. 

WHEN  the  leader  of  the  party  by  whom  Winn  had  been 
made  prisoner  (as  related  in  the  last  chapter  but  one) 
peered  cautiously  in  at  the  open  window  of  the  log  hut 
to  make  certain  that  it  was  occupied,  he  was  disappoint- 
ed to  discover  but  one  man.  where  he  had  confidently  ex- 
pected to  find  several. 

This'  leader,  who  had  told  Winn  that,  his  name  was 
Kiley,  was  a  Sheriff,  though  such  a  new  one  that  this  was 
his  lirst  important  undertaking  since  assuming  office. 
Consequently  he  was  most  anxious  for  its  success,  and 
also  somewhat  nervous  from  anxiety.  He  had  laid  his 
plans  well,  the  hut  was  completely  surrounded,  and  he 
was  elated  at  the  thought  of  the  prize  so  surely  within 
his  grasp,  as  well  as  of  the  glory  that  would  be  his  for 
effecting  this  important  capture.  He  expected  to  find 


several  men  in  the  hut,  and  counted  upon  their  being 
desperate  characters  who  would  make  a  stout  resistance 
before  yielding  themselves  prisoners.  The  Sheriff  had 
therefore  prepared  his  followers  for  a  fight,  and  made  all 
his  arrangements  with  this  in  prospect.  Now,  to  discover 
but  one  man,  and  he  peacefully  sleeping,  caused  these 
warlike  preparations  to  appear  ridiculous,  and  called  for 
a  decided  modification  of  Mr.  Riley's  plans. 

Having  satisfied  himself  by  a  careful  survey  that  the 
man  had  no  companions,  and  that  the  hut  contained  no 
rifles  nor  other  fire-arms,  the  Sheriff  retired  noiselessly 
from  the  window  and  rejoined  his  followers.  He  ex- 
plained the  situation  in  a  whisper,  and  then  proposed  that 
as  they  could  not  fight  a  single  unarmed  man,  they  should 
paralyze  bun  with  terror.  As  the  Sheriff  expressed  it. 
they  would  "scare  him  stiff"  by  a  general  discharge  of 
guns,  a  yell,  and  a  rush  for  the  door. 

The  new  programme  being  understood,  the  Sheriff  re- 
Burned  to  his  station,  pointed  his  pistol  at  Billy  Brackett's 
head,  and  was  about  to  order  him  to  throw  up  his  hands 
and  surrender,  when  he  made  a  slight  movement  that 
aroused  Bim.  This  faithful  sentinel  sprang  up  with  a. 
loud  bark.  In  the  dim  light  Sheriff  Riley  had  not  no- 
ticed the  dog,  and  he  was  so  much  upset  by  this  un- 
expected challenge  that  his  finger  closed  on  the  hair- 
trigger  of  his  revolver.  Fortunately  his  aim  was  so 
wild  that  no  harm  was  done  by  the  shot  that  followed. 
It  was  all  the  signal  that  the  Sheriff's  followers  needed, 
and  they  immediately  carried  out  their  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme to  the  letter. 

When  the  tumult  subsided,  the  situation  was  as  already 
described.  Billy  Brackett  sat  on  the  floor,  grasping  Bim's 
collar,  and  awaiting  further  developments  as  calmly  as 
though  he  were  merely  a  disinterested  spectator  of  this 
unique  performance.  The  dog,  with  teeth  displayed  to 
an  alarming  extent,  stood  ready  to  fly  at  the  invaders 
whenever  he  should  be  released.  In  front  of  this  group, 
and  a  few  paces  from  it,  stood  half  a  dozen  men,  all  of 
whom  held  guns  that  were  pointed  at  the  young  engineer. 
The  form  of  the  Sheriff,  with  pistol  still  levelled  at  his 
prisoner,  appeared  at  the  open  window. 

"Do  you  surrender?"  he  demanded. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Billy  Brackett,  cheerfully;  "if 
you  desire  it.  I'm  always  ready  to  accommodate,  espe- 
cially when  it's  no  trouble  to  do  so." 

"  Throw  up  your  hands,  then,"  commanded  the  Sheriff. 

"To  do  that, "argued  the  prisoner,  without  moving,  "  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  let  go  my  hold  of  this  bull-dog.  The 
moment  I  do  so  our  friends  with  the  empty  guns  will  be 
apt  to  fancy  that  about  a  yard  of  particularly  hot  and 
well-greased  lightning  has  been  forged  for  their  especial 
benefit.  Still,  if  you  insist — 

"Oh,  hang  your  dog!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Riley.  "You 
must  hold  on  to  him,  of  course,  until  we  can  find  a  rope 
to  tie  him  with.  Where  are  your  pals?" 

"This  is  the  only  one  I  have  at  present,"  answered 
Billy  Brackett,  indicating  Bim  by  a  glance:  "but  I  am 
in  search  of  another,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  lie 
is  on  this  island  at  this  very  minute.  Haven't  seen 
anything  of  him,  have  you?  He  is  a  young  fellow,  about 
sixteen,  named  Caspar,  son  of  Major  Caspar,  of  Caspar's 
Mill,  up  the  river  a  bit.  He  left  home  yesterday  on  a 
raft,  and  I  was  to  join  him  hereabouts." 

"  What  sort  of  a  raft?"  asked  the  Sheriff. 

"  Big  timber  raft.  Two  sweeps  at  each  end.  and  three 
shanties  on  it,  two  of  them  filled  with  wheat." 

"  Xo."  replied  Mr.  Riley,  in  a  relieved  tone:  for  011 
hearing  the  well-known  name  of  Caspar  his  men  had  ex- 
eliaiiired  meaning  looks  and  smiles,  which  indicated  their 
belief  that  the  Sheriff  might  he  getting  into  hot  water. 
"I  did  arrest  a  young  rascal  of  about  that  a<je  half  an 
hour  ago."  he  continued,  "just  as  he  was  leavinir  this 
island  on  a  raft;  but  it  was  only  a  small  all'air.  built 
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of  two  or  three  logs,  and  not  at  all  such  a  raft  as  you  de- 
scribe. I've  got  the  boy  out  here  now,  and  I  believe  him 
to  be  one  of  your  pals,  in  spite  of  your  cheeky  talk.  You 
don't  want  to  give  me  any  more  of  it,  either,"  he  con- 
cluded, in  a  fierce  tone,  assumed  t<>  reassert  the  dignity 
of  his  office.  "  So  just  cork  up,  and  come  along  quietly, 
or  you  may  find  yourself  in  trouble." 

"All  right,"  replied  Billy  Bracket!.,  calmly;  "  but  first, 
perhaps,  you'll  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  who  you  are, 
why  you  are  taking  such  an  interest  in  me,  and  where 
you  want  me  to  go." 

"  I  am  the  Sheriff  of  Dubuque  County,  Iowa,"  was  the 
answer.  "  I  have  a  warrant  for  your  arrest  as  a  member 
of  the  most  dangerous  gang  of  counterfeiters  that  has 
ever  operated  in  this  section  of  country,  and  I  want  you 
to  go  with  me  to  the  county  jail,  \\*liich  will  be  only  a 
stopping-place  on  your  journey  to  State-prison." 

"  I  am  pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Sheriff, 
and  obliged  for  your  courtesy,"  said  Billy  Bracket!,  polite- 
ly. "  Now  if  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  read  the  names 
mentioned  in  your  warrant,  I  shall  have  nothing  further 
In  request.." 

"William  Gresliam,  ulias  Gilder,  ft  «/.,"  replied  Mr. 
Riley. 

"  Good.  But  suppose  I  can  prove  to  you  that  I  am  not 
the  person  you  take  me  to  be,  and  that  my  name  is  neither 
Gresham  nor  Gilder,  et  a/.,  but  that.  I  am  a  civil  engineer, 
William  Brackett  by  name,  brother-in-law  of  Major  Cas- 
par, whom  I  am  certain  you  must  know,  and  that  you 


are  making  a  rather 
sizable  mistake  in  con- 
nection with  this  busi- 
ness? Supposing  also 
I  state  that.  I  am  just 
now  engaged  on  an  im- 
portant mission  which 
will  not  admit  of  delay, 
and  that  in  case  you 
insist  on  taking  me  to 
jail,  I  can  and  will 
make  you  suffer,  even 
to  the  extent  of  losing 
your  office?" 

By  this  time  Billy 
Brackett  was  standing 
up.  while  Bim,  reluc- 
tantly obeying  his 
stern  command,  lay 
motionless  at  his  feet. 
The  men  of  the  Sher- 
iff's posse  had  ceased 
to  level  their  guns  at 
the  young  engineer, 
and  even  Mr.  Riley 
was  so  impressed  with 
this  bold  attitude  and 
declaration  of  inno- 
cence that  he  consent- 
ed to  come  inside  the 
hut  and  examine  the 
papers  offered  for  his 
inspection.  He  was 
about  to  declare  his 
satisfaction  with  them, 
and  admit  that  perhaps 
he  had  made  a  mistake, 
when  the  man  whom 
he  had  left  to  guard 
Wimi  rushed  up  witli 
the  announcement 
that  his  prisoner  had 
escaped. 

The  Sheriff  became 

furious.  "I  don't  believe  it!"  he  cried.  "Here,  you! 
Stop  and  guard  this  prisoner,  while  I  go  and  take  charge 
of  the  search  myself." 

As  Mr.  Riley  departed,  the  new  guard  entered  the  hut, 
leaned  his  rifle  against  the  wall,  and  took  a  seat  near  the 
door. 

Then  Billy  Brackett  stooped  and  whispered  to  his  ever- 
faithful  comrade,  "Watch  him,  Birn!"  and  the  dog  an- 
swered with  a  low  growl  that  spoke  volumes.  Turning 
to  the  guard,  the  young  engineer  said:  "My  friend,  if 
you  make  the  slightest  motion  or  shout  for  help,  that  bull- 
dog will  fly  at  your  throat.  I  am  going  to  leave  you 
alone  with  him  for  a  minute,  and  as  you  value  your  life, 
I  beg  of  you  to  keep  perfectly  quiet  until  you  hear  from 
me."  With  this  the  prisoner  leaped  lightly  from  the 
window  and  disappeared. 

For  two  minutes  the  guard  stood  as  motionless  as  though 
carved  from  stone,  his  fascinated  gaze  fixed  011  the  gleam- 
ing teeth  and  bloodshot  eyes  of  the  bull-dog  that  stood 
rigidly  before  him.  Then  a  shrill  whistle  rang  out  on 
the  still  air,  and  at  its  sound  the  dog,  dashing  past,  him, 
disappeared  like  a  flash.  In  another  minute  Billy  Brack- 
et.t's  lusty  strokes  were  sending  his  own  skiff  dancing  out 
towards  the  middle  of  the  main  channel,  while  Bim, 
thumping  with  his  tail  in  appreciation  of  his  master's 
praises,  occupied  the  stern  seat  as  calmly  as  though  with 
him  such  events  as  those  just  recorded  were  of  every -day 
occurrence. 

[TO    RK    CONTINUED.] 
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ANCIENT   WAKR10KS    AND   COM  KDI ANS. 

BY   ZITELI.A    COCKK. 

'MI  l)oys:inil  girls  who  have  looked  \vitli 
wonder    and    delight    upon 
the  amusing    feats  perform 
ed    by    tin-    elephants    in 
Forepaug'h's  or  Barnum's 
Circusmay  not  know  t  h.-it 
the  great  circus  of  Rome 
possessed     a   company 
of   these   gigantic  act 
ors,  whose  accomplish- 
ments were  even  more 
extraordinary  than  the 
tricks  exhibited  by  the 
performing    elephants 

of  the  present  day.  An  elephant  in  comedy  must  have 
been  an  amusing  sight,  yet  the  Emperors  Nero  and 
Galba  owned  scores  of  these  charming  actors,  as  well 
as  large  numbers  of  rope-dancing  elephants,  whose 
tripping  of  ponderous  toes  kept  a  Roman  populace  en- 
tertained for  a  whole  day.  On  great  holidays  the 
Roman  Circus  made  an  exhibition  of  these  artist  ele- 
phants. Six  male  elephants  clad  in  the  toga  accom- 
panied six  female  elephants  attired  in  the  stola  to  the 
banqueting-room,  and  there  went  through  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Irii-liititnn,  or  banquet,  in  the  most  elaborate 
style.  Every  detail  of  the  feast,  from  the  egg  to  the  ap- 
ple, they  went  through,  and  each  elephant  performed  his 
part  so  beautifully  that  the  populace  applauded  with  vo- 
ciferous delight,  calling  the  four-footed  performers  by 
name,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  call  favorite  actors, 
and  presenting  to  them  bouquets,  garlands,  and  laurel 
wreaths,  which  the  unwieldy  creatures  were  taught  to  re- 
ceive with  polite  and  grateful  recognition. 

But  the  elephant  of  ancient  times  was  as  conspicuous 
in  war  as  he  was  successful  in  comedy.  Elephants 
formed  a  part  of  the  regularly  equipped  army,  and  were 
trained  to  meet  and  return  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  The 
ancient  monarchs  of  India  successfully  employed  them 
in  their  battles.  It  was  the  ambushed  elephants  of  King 
Amoracus  which  put  to  flight  the  horsemen  of  the  pow- 
erful King  Cyrus.  So  ably  did  these  animals  sustain 
the  shock  of  battle,  and  so  formidable  were  they  when 
thoroughly  trained,  that  the  Assyrian  Queen  Semiramis, 
being  unable  to  obtain  a  number  sufficient  for  her  pur- 
poses, resorted  to  the  trick  of  making  artificial  elephants. 
This  she  did  by  the  use  of  hides  cleverly  sewed  and 
stuffed,  which  she  mounted  upon  three  hundred  oxen. 
With  this  force  the  artful  Queen  opposed  King  Stabroba- 
tes,  and  for  a  time  the  troops  of  the  King  were  dismayed 
at  the  terrible  array  which  confronted  them;  but  the 
skilful  archers  of  Stabrobates  soon  detected  the  decep- 
tion, and  the  real  elephants  of  the  enemy  spread  havoc 
and  destruction  among  the  disguised  oxen.  Queen  Sem- 
iramis herself  escaped,  but  owed  her  safety  to  the  fleet- 
ness  of  her  horse. 

When  Alexander  invaded  India,  King  Porus  opposed 
him  with  such  an  immense  number  of  large  and  well- 
trained  elephants  that  the  Greeks  were  held  in  check  for 
two  days.  The  prodigious  animals  roared  like  thunder, 
and  made  such  an  impenetrable  wall  of  steel  and  flesh, 
that  Alexander's  soldiers  stood  powerless  before  them. 
The  sun  rose  and  set  again  and  again,  and  there  stood 
the  army  of  Porus  and  the  hostile  Macedonians  on 
opposite  banks  of  the  river.  When  Alexander  beheld 
the  arrny  of  Porus  in  its  magnificence  of  equipment, 
lie  declared  that  he  had  at  last  found  a  danger  worthy 
the  greatness  of  his  soul !  But  for  some  time  Greek  valor 
availed  little  before  the  soldierly  bearing  of  the  elephants. 
The  creatures  would  seize  the  Greeks  with  their  trunks, 
and  hand  them  over  to  the  enemy.  Porus  himself  was 


borne  by  an  elephant  in  a  ehariol.  which  towered  above 
the  rest  of  his  army,  and  from  this  height  he  commanded 
his  four  fooled  warriors,  that  rapidly  destroyed  the  ranks 
of  the  Greeks.  Finally  the  (!  reeks  resolved  to  attack 
llie  elephants,  and  after  many  ell'orls  succeeded  in  wound- 
ing the  elephant  on  which  1'orus  was  mounted.  I'orus 
attempted  lo  slide  down  the  side  of  the  animal,  when  the 
governor,  who  had  charge  of  him,  commanded  him  to 
kneel,  so  as  to  permit  the  King  to  descend.  This  proved 
unfortunate,  as  the  army  of  elephants  had  been  trained 
to  do  exactly  what  the  King's  elephant  did.  Suddenly 
the  whole  body  of  elephants  fell  on  their  knees,  and  thus 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  Greeks. 

Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  carried  the  training  of  ele- 
phants to  a  high  degree.  His  elephants  understood  how 
to  receive  the  enemy's  charge  and  how  to  make  an  at 
tack.  In  one  instance  the  prowess  of  his  elephant  war- 
riors was  turned  against  himself.  He  made  a  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  and  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  Jews  to 
open  their  Temple  to  him,  he  determined  to  extirpate  the 
race,  and  ordered  a  vast  number  to  be  exposed  to  his  ele- 
phants to  be  trodden  underfoot.  The  elephants,  instead 
of  trampling  the  Jews,  suddenly  turned  against  the  Egyp- 
tians and  trampled  them  to  death.  This  is  said  to  have 
impressed  Ptolemy  as  a  direct  intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  ever  afterward  he  cherished  a 
respect  for  the  chosen  people. 

Elephants  have  in  all  times  formed  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  triumphal  processions.  The  elephants  of  Pyrrhus 
were  the  first  that  appeared  in  a  Roman  triumph.  In 
Caesar's  triumphal  march  through  the  streets  of  Rome 
elephants  preceded  the  soldiery,  bearing  torches  in  their 
trunks.  Pompey  was  the  first  to  harness  them  to  his 
chariot,  and  with  such  an  equipage  he  intended  to  enter 
the  city  of  Rome,  but  finding  the  gate  too  narrow  to  ad- 
mit his  gigantic  steeds,  he  was  forced  to  content  himself 
with  horses.  The  Emperor  Aurelian  had  twenty  hand 
somely  caparisoned  elephants  in  his  procession,  and 
behind  them  marched  on  foot  the  beautiful  Queen  of 
Palmyra,  adorned  with  her  crown  jewels.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Pompey 's  grand  parade,  this  was  said  to  have 
been  the  most  gorgeous  display  ever  exhibited  in  the 
streets  of  Rome. 

In  Eastern  countries  elephants  were  not  unfrequently 
employed  as  executioners.  At  the  command  of  their 
governors,  as  their  trainers  were  called,  these  animals 
would  seize  the  condemned  malefactors  and  trample  them 
to  death.  We  have  heard  the  story  of  the  angry  ele- 
phant that  deluged  the  impudent  tailor  who  had  dared  to 
prick  his  proboscis  with  a  needle;  and  trainers  of  ele- 
phants tell  marvellous  stories  of  the  sagacity  possessed  by 
these  dumb  brutes.  In  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Paris, 
a  painter  established  himself  at  a  convenient  spot  for 
making  a  picture  of  a  celebrated  elephant  which  was  the 
property  of  the  Zoological  Society.  To  insure  the  good 
behavior  of  the  elephant,  the  artist  gave  him  from  time 
to  time  nuts  and  sweetmeats.  Every  day  the  animal 
was  rewarded  for  his  patience.  One  day,  when  the  paint- 
er had  brought  his  work  almost  to  completion,  he'left 
his  sketch  on  the  easel,  having  omitted  his  daily  gift  of 
sweetmeats  to  the  elephant.  The  creature  gazed  after 
him  beseechingly,  and  indicated  by  significant  grunts  his 
desire  to  attract  the  artist's  attention.  The  painter  passed 
on  unheedingly,  and  the  enraged  elephant  seized  a  bucket 
of  water  which  stood  conveniently  near,  and  dashed  it 
over  the  picture,  destroying  the  work  of  days.  Sir  Walter 
Sei.it  mentions  a  horse  of  his  own  that  always  resented  a 
slight.  We  cannot  doubt  Sir  Walter's  statement,  and 
therefore  need  not  wonder  that  the  sagacious  elephant 
should  show  a  similar  resentment  at  ill-treatment.  Pliny 
says  he  saw  wonderful  things  done  by  elepluuits  in  the 
circus  at  Rome.  He  tells  of  an  elephant  which  not  only 
learned  how  to  dance,  but  would  practise  dancing  when 
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alone,  with  a,  deliberation  which  showed  that  he  under- 
stood the  advantage  of  careful  practice. 

Plutarch  says  elephants  are  capable  of  receiving  in- 
struction to  a  high  degree,  and  that  they  possess  both 
memory  and  judgment.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  relates 
that  when  a  widespread  epidemic  laid  many  persons  low 
in  sickness  and  death,  an  elephant  on  the  hospital  grounds 
would  carefully  pick  his  way  among  the  dead  and  dying, 
taking  pains  not  to  step  on  the  miserable  creatures  around 
him.  He  gives  another  instance  of  a  mother  elephant 
which  held  her  refractory  child  so  that  the  surgeons  could 
dress  a  wound  which  threatened  its  life.  Bishop  Ileber 
mentions  an  elephant  which  nursed  a  baby  which  a  wo- 
man was  in  the  habit  of  intrusting  to  his  care  whenever 
she  left  home.  This  nurse  not  only  stood  by  the  baby 
all  day  long,  but  refused  to  let  any  person  enter  the 
house. 

The  famous  Timour  the  Tartar  employed  elephants  in 
conveying  stones  for  the  erection  of  the  mosque  of  Samar- 
caiid,  and  the  Egyptians  doubtless  made  use  of  their 
strength  in  the  building  of  the  pyramids. 

Yet  this  proboscis,  or  trunk,  which  has  such  prodigious 
strength  can  handle  any  object  with  the  deftness  and 
delicacy  of  a  lady's  fingers.  Cicero  calls  it  the  elephant's 
hand.  Its  uses  are  manifold.  It  is  his  hand,  his  pump, 
his  drinking  cup,  his  reservoir,  his  powder  puff  and  duster 
with  which  to  protect  himself  from  insects,  his  foraging 
instrument,  and  all-powerful  arm  —  possessing  the  most 
delicate  perception  and  adaptability — able  to  tear  up  a  tree 
by  the  roots  or  to  pick  up  the  daintiest  confection.  Hence 
the  elephant  always  takes  care  of  this  trunk  in  his  en- 
counters with  other  beasts.  When  he  sees  a  tiger,  he 
casts  up  his  trunk  perpendicularly  and  trumpets  shrilly, 
then  recurves  it,  and  secures  the  lower  part  in  his  mouth, 
thus  presenting  to  the  tiger  nothing  but  a  rounded  con- 
tour Hanked  by  two  tusks.  The  formidable  nature  of 
these  tusks  the  tiger  fully  appreciates,  and  rarely  makes 
an  attack  unless  lie  can  take  the  elephant  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. For  this  reason  elephants  are  often  employed  in 
tiger  hunts. 

The  elephant's  'tusk  is  a  valuable  article  of  merchan- 
dise. A  Venetian  merchant  paid  an  English  sailor  thirty- 
six  ducats  for  one  tooth.  In  the  island  of  Sumatra  tusks 
and  teeth  are  sometimes  found  which  are  immensely  val- 
uable. As  Shakespeare  says,  the  elephant's  legs  are  for 
necessity  and  not  for  flight,  nor  are  his  joints  for  courtesy ; 
yet  of  all  wild  animals  he  has  been  the  most  serviceable 
to  man,  as  well  as  the  most  placable  and  most  grateful. 


THE  ST.  BERNARD  DOG  AND  HIS  FELLOWS. 

AST.  BERNARD  dog  set  out  to  look  for  help.  lie  came 
upon  a  Newfoundland  dog,  aud  said  to  him.  ''I  will  hire 
tlicr  to  guard  my  children,  and  to  rescue,  if  liy  chance  one  of 
them  fall  into  the  water." 

T»  the.  mastiff  lie  said,  "Thee  will  I  take  for  thy  great  cour- 
age to  ward  me  from  all  harm." 

To  the  shepherd  dog  said  he,  "My  flocks  shalt  thon  watch 
over  by  day  and  by  night." 

And  unto  the  hound  he  said,  "Yon  shall  chase  the  wily 
fox." 

And  to  the  spaniel,  "When  I  shoot,  you  are  to  swim  for  the 
game." 

And  to  the  bull-dog,  "Yon  shall  catch  the  bull  by  the  nose, 
and  hold  him." 

And  to  the  terrier,  "Rats!  rats!  rats  is  all  I  shall  say  to 
yon." 

Then  looking  down  at  the  silken  poodle  he  said,  "  Well,  if  my 
mistress  hath  time  and  so  light  a  mind  as  to  dandle  with  \on, 
she  may  take  yon." 

But  turning  an  eye  askant  on  the  pug  he  said,  "  As  for  .\<ui, 
brainless  little  lump,  neither  I  nor  my  spouse  care  a  whir,  since 
your  clay  image  is  as  good  as  yourself." 
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'B  Cbristmas  pantomime   in  ©nc  Hct. 

BY  ELLEN  DOUGLAS  DELAND. 

fllARACTEKS. 

SANTA  CI.AUS.  PUNCH. 

I'IIK.  JUDY. 

DRESDEN  CHINA  SHEPHERD.  JUMPING  JACK. 

DRESDEN  CHINA  SHEPHEUHESS.  WAX  DOLL. 

NOAH.  FAIKY. 
MONKEY. 

SCENE.  —  Tin'  »•<//•/,-*/«///  i 'J  Santa  Clans,  fill:  tl  irith  toys  of  all  kimls. 
A  long  loir  *!n'lf  fjlritth  iicrnxs  /""•/,  nf  a/iige.  on  one  em/  nf  trim-It 
ntniulu  Hit'  Shepherd,  uml  tin.  lit:  ntlier  end,  til  i/x  r/rcat  «  i/ix/nnr, 
as  possible,  stands  tin-  Shepherdess,  with  toys  and  other  lltiinjx  In  - 
tween  them.  Jumping  Jack  stnmh  in  on-  corner  of  the  room, 
Wax  Doll  in  ainitlnr:  nl.\t>  Punch,  Judy,  Fairy,  Monkey,  tint/ 
Noah  in  tin  ,irk.  Tins,-  rlmmr/i  /•*  i/titst  keep  as  still  as  ;««.v/Y;iV 
until  it  ix  tint'  fur  lln  in  In  nft.  /'in /in  lul/ind  the  scenes.  Santa 

ClaUS  llixfnri  nil  ill  iriii'l,'. 

[To  be  read  and  sung  behind  the  scenes,  and  to  be  acted  in  pautomime.J 

Air,  "  Villikins  and  Dinah." 

Far  away  in  the  North  lives  a  little  old  man, 
And  what's  his  true  name  yon  may  guess  if  you  can. 
A  jolly  old  soul,  with  a  shopful  of  toys, 
And  gifts  of  all  kinds  for  the  good  girls  and  boys. 

Hard  at  work  .is  he  now,  as  the  Christmas  draws  near. 
"  Time  is  short!     In  twelve  hours  the  day  will  he  here. 
I  must  finish  this  doll,  put  a  wheel  to  this  cart, 
Then  harness  my  steeds,  and  make  ready  to  start." 

[To  be  read.] 
In  comes  an  elf. 
Tis  Puck  himself, 
With  merry  jingle. 
"  Hail,  Sir  Kris  Kringle! 
I  never  fail 
To  bring  the  mail. 
In  anxious  state 
The  children  wait. 
'Tis  Christmas  eve, 
And  time  to  leave. 
Hurry,  hurry! 
Send  and  scurry! 
Thousands  of  children  wait." 

Enter  Puck,  with  mail-bar/  orer  hi*  shoulder.     Bows  low  to  Santa 
C'luus,  and  gives  him  muni/  letters. 

[To  be  sung,  as  before.] 

'Twas  his  messenger  entered,  that  swift-flying  sprite 
Who  brings  him  the  letters  that  all  children  write. 
St.  Nick  tore  them  open.     "Alack!"  he  cried  out, 
"Now  what  have  the  hoys  and  the  girls  been  about? 

[Santa  Clans  reads  letters;  expresses  consternation. 

'•  One  asks  for  a  bicycle,  one  for  a  goat, 

A  third  for  a  horse  and  a  gun  aud  a  boat! 

Come,  come!     My  hig  sleigh  is  too  small  for  them  all. 

But  I'll  pick  out  this  doll  and  this  fine  bat  and  ball." 

[He  and  Puck  bustle  about,  choosing  toys. 

So  he  hurried  about,  while  outside  in  the  snow 
The  twelve  speedy  reindeer  stood  waiting  to  go. 
And  he  packed  up  his  sleigh  with  the  toys  to  its  brim, 
Till  you'd  think  there  was  really  no  room  left  for  him. 
[Effect  may  be  lieightened  by  drawing  sleigh  across  open  door 
at  back  of  stage,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  in  sight  while  be- 
ing packed.     Pause  in  singing.     Santa   Glaus  and  Puck 
ruri-y  out  presents.     Finally  t/n-i/  nrc  obliged  to  tit-  I/if  t/tint/.t 
to  the  former's  neck,  arms,  unit  fret.] 

With  a  crack  of  his  whip   St.  Nick  sprang  to  his  seat, 
Toys  hung  from  his  neck  and  his  arms  and  his  feet, 
And  off  went  the  reindeer  that  cold  frosty  night 
To  leave  all  the  presents  before  it  was  light. 
[Santa  Clans  cracks  a  large  whip,  mounts  sleigh,  and  is  drawn 
out  of  sir/Itl.     <s/<  igli- 
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/-.'nil  i'  Puck. 


[To  b.  read 

Tlirn   liark  comes   I'nck. 
"  \Vh;il.  great.  good   luck' 
St.  Nick  is  goue 
And    I'm  alone. 
I'll    IIMVC  some  fun 
Kre  night,  is  doue." 

iixn'    nil-  nf  "  Villikins."    Puck  dances  alone. 


And  (lieu  the  little  Shepherdess 
Did  courtesy  very  low — 

"Thou  dost  me  honor,  gentle  sir; 
I   cannot  say  thee   no!" 


[To  b<-  sung.] 

KMT  liitlici-  :ind   thither  lan    I'uck.  Ilic  young  elf. 
Alining  all   the  treasures  Unit  .stood  on   llie  shell', 


When,  lo!   what,  excitement,  confusion,  and   noise! 
The  toueh  of  the  sprite  had  put  life  in  the  toys. 

[As  he  touclies  fnrli  /Hi/  it  I'l'iinx  t<>  I  if  i'.  Jumping  Jack  /.</« 
fu'.i  nrtns.  Monkey  tunes  the  fiddle,  Fairy  unices  her  feet  as 
if  ,  (hunt  tit  i/i/lii-!'.  I'nnsi'  hi  sinijinr/. 

The  woolly  dogs  liarkcd.  and   the  lamlis  bleated  shrill; 
Naughty  Punch  scolded  Judy,  and  would  not  keep  still; 
A   lovely   wax  doll  shut   and  opened   her  eyes. 
While  Noah  from  the  Ark  emerged  solemn  and  wise. 


In  /I/HI/  tin'  xi'i  nfx  nun/  mnl.i  tin1  xiiiuttix  iff  d<ir/K  mill 
lundis.  Judy  xni/s,  "Punch.  Punch.  where's  the  baby?" 
it,'.  Punch  si'nlils  /nin/'i/  \Va\  Doll  n/u  l/x  ln'r  ii/ex  ri'i'i/ 
iriih'.  tln-ii  sfn/tx  tlii'in,  sniiinfi.  "  Ma  ma!  Pa-pa!"  uiul  irnll.s 
xtijl/i/  n  few  xti'/is.  Lit  nidi  tut/  net  in  turn.  Hint  it  inni/ 
tin/  inti  i-fi'i-i  iritli  tin  ntliii',  uiul  tn  /n'n/niii/  tin-  st'iiie,  ir/iicfi 
tatty  ln:  iiniili  re  rii  iffiftifi:  and  amusing.  Pause  in  sini/iin/. 

[To  be  suiiir  to  tin1  t  iii)'-  nf  "  Michael  Roy.1'] 
Out  stepped  a  Dalian!  shepherd  boy, 

Of   Dresden   china  he, 
All  blue  and  white,  with  crooked  staff, 

As  dainty  as  could  be. 

[Shepherd  sti  /is  idnrn,,  bows  town  nix  Shepherdess,  then  to  audi- 


He walked  with  slow  and  mincing  step 

Across  the   little  shop, 
He  reached   the  China  shepherdess, 

And   there  he  made  a  stop. 
[Walks  very  slowly.    Umrs  in  Shepherdess,  who  smiles. 

"  Fair  Hose,  my  gentle  shepherdess, 

For  mai.y  and   many  a  year 
I've  ga/.rd   across  the  shop  at   llice, 

But  never  could  draw   near. 

"  I've  loved  Ihee  long,  I  love  thee  now, 

Say,  wilt  thou  be  my  bride? 
We'll  stand  hereafter  on  the  shelf 

Forever  side  by  side." 

|  l.ni/s  liis  fin  nil  nn  his  In  nit.  ,  tr. 


[Shepherdess  conrtixii .-  ,  tc 


The  Shi'pherd  made  another  bow, 
Then  kindly  helped  her  clown; 

One  china  hand  she  gave  to  him, 
The  other  held  her  gown. 


And   then  be  led  her  to  and   fro, 

And   up  and  down   the  middle; 
And  while  they  danced  :i  count  ry  dance, 

The   .Monkey  pla\cd   the   liddle. 

INTERLUDE.  —  The;/  <rnll.  »/<  <nui  <t,nn,.     Pimm  and  violin  /'/.///  tin 

tinif.  Shepherd  ninl  Shepherdess  ilmnY  nlnin'  :  mil/  «li  p  ninif 
In'  ilxnl  flint  trill  I.,  ii>  linn  In  tin'  nillxii-.  Lit  Iliix  »•/  /»•  //,'  /H;I- 
/nni/ut.  Tin:  iit/iii'  liii/x  I'liiniin  i/niit,  itrrninjiil  in  ni-iti  r  iilunit 
xn/ix  ninl  /in,  -I,  nfx/ni/i  Inf.n'iii  n  /iili'/.-i/mil  ml.  Tlnnnjli  slnnililiij 
Still,  tlii'l/  'inn  i/  keep  tinii'  In  tin1  iiiitxif  irith  Jnl  nils  ninl  J'ul,  tn 
i/ll'i  tin  ijf'i,'/  nj'  inntinli  trillnnil  nn  n'i/nj  J'l'inn  t/ntr  p/ni'is. 

"  Ha!  ha'"  laughs  Puck, 
"  Still  better  luck! 
A  prelty  chance 
To  have  a  dance. 
I'll  lead  the  ball- 
Take  partners  all!" 

[To  be  sunc  to  the  air  of  "  Rosalie."] 

Then   the  Jumping  Jack  ran  to  the  lovely  Wax   Doll; 

"Pray  dance  wilh  me,  lady;  I'll  try  not  to  fall." 
Puck  sought  out  the  Fairy,  so  graceful  and  airy, 

The  daintiest  dancer  of  all. 


[They  tin  m  •<•.      Noah  n  (inn  In  iri/nlnw  anil  gasts  mil. 
sings  : 

For  he  cares  not  what  others  may  say, 

He's  in  love  with  Rosalie, 
Charming  Rose,  pretty  Rose  — 

He's  iu  love  with  Rosalie!" 

ance  for 


time. 


And  Punch  said  to  Judy:  "Pray  dunce,  charming  wife. 

You're  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  my  life,  of  my  life. 
You're  really  entrancing;  now  do  join  ihe  dancing  — 

So  away  with  all  quarrels  and  strife  !" 

[Punch  Itixxtx  Judy,  ir/in  fnrr/iri,i  liint  fnr  Si'nliUlif/.  Thtyjniit 
the  dunce.  Music  clnun/i's.  Thefour  ilitnce  a  quadrille, 
lancers,  or  Virginia,  reel.  At  tin  <  ml  tiny  form  a  circle 
around  the  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess,  uiul  dance  abmit 
them.  Then,  couples  in  lulf  cin-lf  Miind  them,  timke  n 
tnlilinn.  .1  xni.li.liii  lull  iii  music  as  Noah,  ujitlks  solemnly 
fur  irnnl. 

[To  be  read.] 

The  dance  and  the  revels  were  just  at  their  height, 
When  Noah,  who  was  gazing  out  into  the  night, 
Stalked  into  the  room.     "Here  comes  old  St.  Nick! 
Each  one  to  his  place,  and  at  once.     Now  be  quick!" 

\Pause,  -If/ill,  nil  i.i'iinxs  mnxti  rnntinil. 

With  a  rush  and  a  tumble  each  flew  to  his  place; 
Of  the  ball  anil  the  fun   there  was  left  not  a  trace;   . 
But  the  Shepherdess  stood  by  the  side  of  her  swain, 
While  in  low  loving  accents  he  hummed  the  refrain. 

[Shepherd  and  Shepherdess  stand  tnijitlnr  in  <\ntre  of  shelf. 
The  others  lake  former  potitiu  us  nhnnt  xtmj,  . 

[To  be  sung.] 

"  For  I  care  not  what  others  may  say; 

I'm  in  love  with  Rosalie. 
Charming  Rose-,  pretty  Rose  — 

I'm  in  love  with  my  Rosalie!" 

[To  be  read.] 

Then   up  to  the'  door  drove  St.  Nick  in  hot  haste. 
"Now,  Puck,  stir  about;  I  have  no  time  to  waste. 
The  Shepherd   boy  bring;   tuck  him   into   Ihe  sleigh; 
And  a  lot  of  good  candies,  too  many  to  weigh." 
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Enter  Santa  Glaus  in  i  ri,in,t  hunt,-. 

He  walked  up  and  down,  and  he  flourished  his  whip. 
"Not  half  enough  things  did   I   take  my  first  trip; 
Empty  stockings  still  wait  to  be  tilled  to  the  top — 
Make  basic,  fur  I  have  not  a  moment  to  stop!" 

{He  milks  »/'  inn!  i/nirii,  I'nii-kiii'j  In's  irliip.  Puck  /n/i-ri',:i 
iiiuiiit.  Hi  /iii/n/x  iii  nn-ii'iis  toys  (the  living  ones),  and  asks 
if  Santa  Claus  Irishes  to  take  them. 

As  he   uhnccd   round  the  shop  the  twu  figures  lie  spied. 
The  Shepherd  buy  stood  with  his  arm  round  his  bride. 
••  lluw  now,"  r|in,'ih  St.  Nicholas,  "what  have  we  here'.' 
The  twain  have  resolved  to  be  one,  it  is  clear!" 

[Puck  and  Santa  Claus  pause  in  J'rmil  "J'ji'jm;  * 

He  laughed  a  loud  laugh,  did  this  jolly  old  soul. 
"I  declare,  I  will  take  something  else,  on  the  whole; 
May  they  dwell  here  forever  in  comfort  and  peace, 
Till  belief  in  St.  Nick  and  his  presents  shall  cease. 

"Now  I  bid  you  farewell,  and  to  all  who  are  here 
May  peace  and  prosperity  come  with  the  year! 
In  this  wish  Puck,  the  shepherds,  and  toys  all  unite. 
Merry  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good-night!" 

{He,  tiirnx  tnir.ii'ilx  ,ii/ilii'/,i-i'.  Puck  mnl,-<:i  sii/inil;  Ilif  ntlifr 
in!/.*  iill  ,-111111  /"  lift  iii/iii  n.  MII.I/I-  />/ni/s  "  Rosalie,"  alt  join 
Ininilx  mill  iliiin-i  uliout  Santa  Claus,  ir/n>  lunkx  <il  tln-m  in 

ilxlniiix/illli'llt,   tllCII    /,ll/f//ix   ll«ll-till/.        At   I'll!/   ,>f  l/itln-t     1li,  II 

si, mil  iiiiiint  •f/iir/c,  Shepherd  mni  Shepherdess  /";/,  tin  r.    Tn- 
in-  nun-test/  us  curtain  desct  /"'•-•. 

CUBTAIN. 


STAGE   DIRECTIONS,   PROPERTIES,    AND   COSTUMES. 

This  pantomime  can  be  made  long-  enough  to  form  the 
sole  entertainment  for  an  evening  by  prolonging  tlie 
dances.  The  room  used  for  the  stage  should  have  at 
least  one  door  and  one  window,  the  door  either  right  or 
left  of  back.  If  there  is  110  door  there,  use  a  screen  to 
make  the  proper  exit,  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  the  sleigh  of  Santa  Claus.  The  sleigh  may  be  a 
large  sled  with  sides  of  pasteboard  added  in  order  to  hold 
the  toys.  Throw  a  fur  rug  of  some  kind  over  it.  Ail 
ingenious  person  could  manufacture  reindeer  of  carpen- 
ters' horses  and  rugs,  only  two  of  them  showing,  but  it 
is  not  necessary,  as  the  sleigh  alone  need  be  visible. 
Sleigh-bells  are  shaken  behind  the  scenes. 


Noah's  Ark  may  be  mado  of  pasteboard  cut.  iu  the 
proper  shape  and  painted.  Noah  stands  in  it,  looking 
over  the  top. 

The  following  are  hints  for  costumes,  though  they  need 
not  be  strictly  followed  : 

Santa  Claus  —  stout,  with  round  face,  white  hair  and 
beard,  short .  trousers,  boots.  Afterwards  fur  cap  and 
heavy  coat,  fur  if  possible.  Carries  a  whip. 

Puck — green  blouse  and  short  trousers,  long  leather 
leggings  or  red  stockings.  Little  velvet  cap.  Wings  fast- 
ened to  his  shoulders  and  heels.  Wings  maybe  made 
of  wire  covered  with  green,  mosquito-netting,  those  for 
the  heels  being  quite  small. 

Dresden  China,  Shepherd  should  wear  short  white  trou- 
sers witlr  lace  ru tries,  blue  coat  with  lace  ruffles,  long 
white  stockings,  low  shoes  with  bright  buckles.  Pow- 
dered hail'  tied  with  blue  ribbon.  Large  hat.  Carries  a 
staff  with  crook  at  the  top. 

Shepherdess — very  short  skirt  of  white,  bodice  of  pink, 
powdered  hair,  large  straw  hat.  She  also  carries  a  crook. 

Noah  should  be  made  to  look  as  much  as  possible  like 
one  of  the  little  men  in  a  Xoah's  Ark.  Straight  robe  of 
dull  brown;  broad-brimmed  hat. 

Punch — red  coat,  dark  trousers,  clown's  peaked  cap, 
large  false  nose. 

Judy — chintz  gown,  apron,  and  kerchief. 

Jumping  Jack — yellow  coat,  red  trousers,  strings  hang 
from  his  wrists,  and  he  should  frequently  flap  his  arms. 
He  might  wear  a  false  face. 

Wax  Doll — pink  or  blue  dress,  hair  hanging  loose. 
Make  expression  as  much  as  possible  like  that  of  a  doll. 

Fairy — white  gauzy  dress,  covered  with  spangles  that, 
will  glisten.  White  wings,  tall  sugar-loaf  hat  of  green 
or  red. 

Monkey— tight-fitting  suit  of  brown  or  gray,  long  tight 
sleeves  and  trousers,  over  it  small  red  sleeveless  jacket. 
False  face,  long  curling  tail  made  of  wire  and  covered 
with  stuff  to  match  the  suit.  He  carries  a  violin,  which 
he  may  pretend  to  play  if  he  cannot  really  do  it,  and  the 
music  be  supplied  behind  the  scenes. 

Toys  of  every  description  should  be  lying  about  or 
piled  up  in  corners.  These  preparations  require  but  little 
work,  and  will  g-ive  good  spectacular  effects. 
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A    SONG    or    KRISS    KRIX(,I.F.s   TREE. 

1!Y    MARGARET    E.    SANCSTDIl 

"RISS   KL'IM.I.r.'S   lulls  are  jingling, 

The    frosty  air  is  tingling, 
All  silvery   sounds   are   mingling. 

This  merry,  merry   day. 
With   many   a    llcccy    leather. 
The  snow -Hakes  dance   together: 
Here   i  omcs    Kriss    Kringle's  weather. 
In   g 1    Kriss   Kringle's   w  ay  . 

Kriss  Krinyle's  measures  tripping. 
Kriss  Kringle's  sweetness  sipping. 
The  while  his  gifts  we're  clipping 

From  brave  Kriss  Kringle's  tree. 
We  set    the  candles  burning, 
Like  stats  and   planets  turning. 
And  every  dream  and   yearning 

There  satisfied  we  see. 

Alone,  and  solitary, 
Aloof  from  elf  and  fairy. 
It  grew  in  forests  airy 

Through  many    a   season   dim — 
To  reach    its  day  of  glory. 
When  winter  woods   were  hoary, 
To  hear  Kriss  Kringle's  story, 

And  dear  Kriss  Kriugle's  hymn. 

O  tree  that    wearies  never! 
O  tree  that  charms  us  ever! 
<  >   I  ice  that  lives  forever! 

The  blessed  Christmas  tree. 
Where  love,  and   kindness  blending 
Round  up  the  year's   fair  ending, 
There  heaven's  own  beauty  lending, 

Behold   Kriss  Kringle's  tree. 


with   feverish  anxiety  he  hailed  tl dawn's  early  light."     The 

first  break  of  day  showed  him  his  country's  Hag  proudly  floating 
to  the  brcc/e.  and  ill  the  first  "enthusiasm  of  rapture,"  as  he 
told  a  friend,  he  wrote  the  verses  dear  to  every  American  heart. 
•'  The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 


HOW    IT    WAS    WRITTEN. 

ONE  afternoon  in  September.  1*1 1,  a  party  of  Baltimore  gen- 
tlemen, grieved  at  the  defeat  of  the  American  troops  at 
North  Point,  met  together  in  an  old  house  at  Upper  Marlborough, 
and  there  formed  a  plan  for  capturing  sonic  of  the  British  sol- 
diers who  would  pass  through  the  village  that  night.  Mean- 
while the  main  body  of  the  British  army  had  gone,  on  to  a  point 
some  distance  beyond.  Their  plans  wcie  so  well  laid  that  they 
actually  took  over  twenty  men  prisoners  and  put,  them  in  ''du- 
rance vile."  News  of  this  attack  was.  however,  carried  to  the 
British  fleet  beyond  by  one  man  who  contrived  his  escape,  and 
the  tables  were  unexpectedly  turned.  A  detachment  of  British- 
ers descended  on  the  \illage,  compelled  the  liberation  of  the 
English  soldiers,  and  took  as  their  prisoners  the  gentlemen  who 
had  planned  the  capture. 

Angered  by  what  they  considered  a  violation  of  the  rules  of 
war,  t  he  British  colonel  in  command  refused  to  allow  the  gentle- 
men, who  were  all  asleep  in  their  beds,  time  even  to  dress.  They 
were  placed  on  horseback  and  carried  to  a  British  ship,  hooted 
and  jeered  .it,  Dr.  Beans,  with  whom  the  idea  of  the  capture  had 
eliminated,  being  especially  insulted.  A  day  or  two  later  all  but 
the  poor  doctor  were  set  free,  but  he,  was  detained  as  a  \alnable 
prize  worthy  of  taking  back  to  England. 

Meanwhile  his  friends  in  Baltimore  went  to  work  with  a 
In-art  v  will  to  obtain  his  release,  and  as  he-  had  been  known  on 
more  than  one  occasion  to  ha\c  tieated  founded  British  soldier- 
wilh  great  kindness,  his  niece,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  ventured  her- 
self to  write  a  strong  appeal  to  the  English  otiiccr  in  command 
of  the  fleet.  She  succeeded  in  persuading  a  Mr.  Francis  Key  to 
take  the  letter  with  a  llag  of  truce,  and  the  \onng  man,  pro.-nr 
inn  a  small  boat,  and  permission  to  use  the  while  llag,  set  out, 
I  [e  l...arded  the  admir;;r.s  vessel  in  safety,  but  found  preparations 
for  the  bombardment  i.f  foil  Mcllenry  in  lull  swing,  and.  as  a 
consequence,  he  was  detained  by  Admiral  Cockbnrn's  orders. 

It  was  a  moment  of  most  critical  importance,  for  with  the  fall 
of  Mcllenry  Baltimore's  doom  was  scaled,  and  we  can  easily 
fancy  Mr.  Key 's  feelings  as  from  the  English  Hag-ship  he  watched 
diirinej  the  long  hours  of  that  day  and  night  the  furious  on- 
slaught upon  tin1  fort.  So  long  as  daylight,  lasted,  he  could 
scarcely  take  his  eyes  from  the  llag  lloaliiig  from  the  fort,  and 


FISH-HUNTERS. 

IN'  this  case,  it  is  not  "lirst  catch  your  fish,"  1m t  first  catch 
your  hunter — who  is  clothed  in  a  suit  of  feathers,  and  ob- 
jects \er\  much  to  being  caught.  The  Chinese,  among  their 
many  ingenious  arts,  originated  tin1  idea  of  fishing,  or  rather 
liidi/iii/i  fish,  with  cormorants;  and  the  queer  fishermen,  dressed 
in  changeable  emerald  green,  troop  forth  after  their  master,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  the  stream  where-  his  boat  is  moored.  The 
edge  of  the  cormorant's  bill  is  like  a  saw.  so  thai. once  seized, 
the  fish  cannot  drop  out,  and  an  India-rubber  band  around  the 
bird's  neck  prevents  it  from  dropping  in  and  being  swallowed. 

Chinese  cormorants  seem  to  think  they  were  made  on  purpose 
to  fish  for  their  masters,  and  they  seldom  waste  their  time  or  at- 
tempt, to  least  on  their  prey.  Having  plunged  into  the  water 
and  seized  a  lish.the  successful  bird  utters  a  peculiar  cry  and 
returns  to  the  boat  with  his  prize.  If  the  tish  is  too  large  for 
him  to  manage  alone,  his  companions  will  hasten  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  help  him  to  "land"  it  at  their  master's  feet.  It  is  a 
comfort  to  know  that  on  returning  from  a  day's  toil  these  faith- 
ful birds  are  relieved  from  their  neck-bands  and  rewarded  with 
a  generous  supper. 

From  China  this  novel  method  of  fishing  was  introduced  into 
England  for  the  amusement  of  King  .lames  I.,  who  set  up  a  very 
expensive  establishment  for  his  cormorants,  which  was  so  rigidly 
guarded  that  no  one  was  allowed  even  to  look  at  them,  except 
at  the  keeper's  "  most  extremcst  peril."  But  catching  the  Brit- 
ish cormorant  is  much  harder  than  catching  the  fish,  as  these 
birds  invariably  set  up  housekeeping  on  the  shelving  precipices 
of  the  most  out-of-the-way  islands.  They  evidently  know  no- 
thing of  "home  decoration,"  for  their  nests  of  moss,  seaweed, 
and  sticks  are  all  huddled  together,  and  the  unpleasant-looking 
infants  that  occupy  them  are  insatiable  in  their  cries  for  food. 
In  one  day  they  will  devour  more  than  their  own  weight,  and 
"  a  perfect  cormorant  "  has  come  to  signify  a  greedy  absorber  of 
any  kind. 

In  spite  of  this  failing,  however,  hunters  will  take  both 
trouble  and  risk  to  secure  the  young  birds,  who  scramble  out  of 
their  nests  on  the  first  alarm,  and  make  their  way  quite  rapidly 
on  t  heir  huge  legs  and  1'cet.  aided  by  holding  on  with  their  beaks 
to  e\ciy  rocky  projection,  until  they  are.  huddled  in  a  pile  in 
some  hospitable  crevice,  w  he-re  the  most  desirable  position  is  the 
lowest  layer  of  all.  But  nothing  a\ails  against  their  deter- 
mined captor,  who  can  climb  almost  any  w  here  with  the  help  of 
a  long  rope  of  salted  cow-hide,  and  who  has  only  to  signal  his 
companions  above  to  pull  him  up  when  his  errand  is  accom- 
plished. 

This  fishing  cormorant  is  not  so  handsome  as  the  Chinese 
species,  having  dusky  and  ash-colored  plumage  with  a  not 
very  clear  white  underneath,  ami  it  weighs  seven  or  eight 
pounds.  If  allowed  to  enter  a  house,  the  cor rant  makes  him- 
self perfectly  at  home,  and  evidently  acts  under  the  impression 
that  his  presence  must  be  welcome  everywhere.  He  never  ap- 
pears to  the  same  advantage  as  when  engaged  in  his  natural 
calling,  and  it  is  very  interest  ing  to  watch  his  motions  in  some 
clear  streamlet,  where  his  first  prize  will  probably  be  a  crimson- 
spotted  trout.  Here  every  movement  can  be  seen  as  he  swims 

about  and  dives  for  his  prey,  the  frighte I  tish  donbling-eon- 

finually  and  frying  to  hide  behind  anything  that  offers.  But 
there  is  no  escape  from  that  dreadful  bill  with  its  sa-.v  attach- 
ment, and  after  a  few  turns  the  victim  is  secured  in  the  pouch 
beneath  it. 

From  three  to  sis  cormorants  w  ill  accomplish  a  lively  morn- 
ing's work,  and  their  performances  afford  great,  entertainment  to 
the  visitors  who  may  be  staying  with  their  owner.  Not  the 
least  interesting  part,  is  to  see  the  readiness  to  give  up  the  fish, 
when  ii  is  caught. for  the  slighter  reward  of  a  minnow  or  a  small 
eel  from  a  box  of  similar  refreshments  that  have  been  brought 
for  this  purpose. 

Bin  when  these  experienced  hunters,  instead  of  bringing  up 
fish  who  would  much  prefer  being  let  alone,  after  diving  once  or 
twice  and  looking  about  them,  begin  to  beat  the  water  with 
their  wings  and  wash  themselves,  the  spectators  reluctantly  con- 
clude that  there  are  no  fish  in  the  pond  or  stream. 
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Jimmieboy 

and     ^ 


BY    JOHN    KENDRICK    BANGS. 
I.—IX    WHICH    JACK    GIVES   OFFENCE. 

TIMMIEBOY  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  small  brother 
fj  who,  to  use  one  of  Jimmieboy's  own  expressions,  is 
Lrc-itinsr  to  be  a  gooil  deal  of  a  man.  That  is  to  say.  he  is 
old  enough  to  go  out  driving  all  by  himself,  being  eleven 
months  of  age,  and  quite  capable  of  managing  the  fiery 
untamed  nurse  that  pushes  his  carriage  along  the  street. 
Of  course,  if  the  nurse  had  not  been  warranted  kind  and 
gentle  when  the  baby's  mamma  went  to  find  her  in  the 
beginning,  little  Russ  would  have  had  to  have  somebody 
go  along  with  him  when  he  went  driving — somebody  like 
Jimmieboy,  for  instance,  to  frighten  off  big  dogs  and  po- 
licemen, and  to  see  that  the  nurse  didn't  shy  or  run  away 
— but  as  it  was,  the  baby  had  developed  force  of  charac- 
ter and  self-reliance  enough  to  go  out  unattended,  and, 
except  on  one  occasion,  he  got  back  again  safe  and  sound 
— asleep. 

This  one  occasion  was  early  in  December,  when  Na- 
ture, having  observed  that  the  great  big  boys  had  got 
through  playing  football  and  were  beginning  to  think  of 
snowballs,  sent  word  to  the  Arctic  Cold  Weather  Com- 
pany that  she  desired  to  have  delivered  at  once  five  days 
of  low  temperature  for  general  distribution  among  her 
friends,  which  days  were  sent  through  by  special  messen- 
ger, arriving  late  on  the  night  of  December  1st,  giving 
great  satisfaction  to  everybody,  particularly  to  those  who 
deal  in  ice,  ear-tabs,  and  skates.  At  first  Jimmieboy's 
mamma  thought  that  Nature  was  perhaps  a  little  too 
generous  with  her  frosty  weather,  and  for  two  days  slit- 
kept  her  two  sons,  Jimmieboy  and  Russ,  cooped  up  in 
tin-  house,  laying  in  a  supply  of  furnace  and  log-fire  heat 
sufficiently  large  to  keep  them  warm  until  the  third  day, 
when  she  thought  that  they  might  safely  go  out. 

Upon  the  third  day  Jimmieboy's  papa  said  that  he  im- 
agined the  boys  were  warm  enough  to  venture  out-of- 
doors,  so  they  were  bundled  up  in  leggings,  fur-lined 
coats,  flannel  bands,  scarfs, 
silk  handkerchiefs,  lamb's- 
wool  rugs,  and  "  arctics."  tin- 
door  was  opened,  and  out 
they  went.  Jimmieboy  staid 
out  seven  minutes,  and  thru 
came  in  again  to  see  if  he 
could  find  out  why  his  nose 
had  suddenly  changed  its 
.  color,  first  from,  pink  to  red. 
and  then  from  red  to  blue. 
He  also  wished  to  conn-  in. 
he  said,  because  the  solid 
iron  driver  of  his  red  express 
\\Mu-on  had  been  "  f reezed 
stiff,"  and  he  was  afraid  if  he 
staid  out  much  longer  he'd 
never  thaw  out  again.  Little 
Russ,  on  the  contrary,  lying 
luxuriously  in  his  carriage, 
with  no  part  of  him  visible  • 

save  the  tip  end  of  his  chin,  which  was  so  fat  that  the 
coverings  would  slip  off,  no  matter  how  hard  mamrna 
and  the  nurse  tried  to  make  them  stay  on,  remained  out- 
of-doors  for  two  hours,  apparently  very  comfortable.  His 
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He  would  have  put 


great  blue  eyes  shone  mirthfully  when  he  came  in,  and 
until  six  o'clock  that  evening  all  went  well  with  him, 
and  then  he  began  to  whimper. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  my  baby?"  asked  Jimmieboy. 
Little  Russ  made  no  reply  other  than  a  grimace,  which 
made  Jimmieboy   laugh,  at  which   the  baby  upein-d  his 
mouth  as  wide  as  he  could  and  shrieked  with  wrath. 

"I'm  inclined  to  think,"  said  the  nurse,  as  she  sought 
vainly  to  find  where  a  possible  pin  might  be  creating  a 
disturbance  to  the  baby's  discomfiture— "  I'm  inclined  to 
think  that  perhaps  he's  got  a  pain  somewhere." 

And  then  the  youthful  Russ  blinked  his  eyes,  gave  an- 
other shriek,  and  attempted  to  pout.  Now  it  is  a  singular 
way  little  Russ  has  of  pouting.  He  gets  it  from  his 
mamma,  who  used  to  pout  in  just  the  same  way  when  she 
was  a  little  girl — so  grandma  says — and  it  consists  entire- 
ly of  sticking  his  chin  out  as  far  as  lie  can  while  conceal- 
ing his  lower  lip  as  much  as  possible  beneath  the  chc-rrv 
colored  Cupid's  bow  that  acts  as  his  upper  lip.  A  pro- 
ceeding of  this  sort  always  results  in  making  that  chin 
the  most  conspicuous  thing 
in  the  room,  so  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  when  little 
Russ  pouted  every  one  in  the 
room  should  at  once  notice 
that  there  was  a  great  red 
spot  upon  it 

"  Why,  the  poor  little  soul 
has  been  frost-bitten!"  cried 
mamma,  running  for  the 
cold  cream — queerthing  that, 
by-the-way,  Jimmieboy  thought. 
warm  cream  on  .a  cold  sore  like  that. 

"So  he  is!"  ejaculated  papa,  with  an  indignant  glance 
at  the  chin,  which  only  caused  that  fat  little  feature  to 
pout  the  more.  "Hadn't  I  better  send  for  the  doctor?" 

"Does  dogs  frost-bite?"  queried  Jimmieboy,  looking 
around  the  room  for  a  stick  with  which  to  beat  the  dog 
that  had  done  the  biting,  if  perchance  it  was  a  dog  that 
was  responsible. 

"No,  indeed,"  said  papa.      "It   wasn't  a  dog;  it   was 
Jack  Frost,  and  nobody  else.      He  ought  to  be  muzzled." 
••  Who  is  Jack  Frost,  papa?"  Jimmieboy  asked,  so  much 
interested  in  Jack  that  he  for  a  moment  forgot  his  suffer- 
ing small  brother. 

"Jack?  Why,  Jack  is  a  man  named  Frost,  who  deals 
in  cold,  and  he  goes  around  in  winter  biting  people.  He's 
a  sort  of  ice-man,  only  he's  retired  from  trade,  and  gives 
things  away  to  people  who  don't  want  'em.  It  would  be 
better  if  he'd  go  into  business,  and  sell  his  favors  to  peo- 
ple who  do  want  'em." 

"  Well,  he's  a  naughty  man,"  said  Jimmieboy. 
"  Yes,  indeed,  he  is,"  said  papa.  "  Why,  he's  the  man 
who  withered  all  your  mamma's  plants,  and  painted  our 
nice  green  lawn  white;  and  then,  when  we  wanted  to 
diir  holes  for  the  fence  posts,  he  came  along  and  made 
the  ground  so  hard  it  took  all  the  edge  off  the  spade,  and 
made  the  hired  man  so  tired  that  he  overslept  himself 
that  night  and  let  the  furnace  go  out." 

"Can't  somebody  catch  him,  and  put  him  into  prism?" 
asked  Jimmieboy. 

"Oh,  he's  been  in  prisms  lots  of  times,"  said  papa,  with 
a  laugh  at  Jimmieboy's  droll  word;  "  but  he  manages  to 
get  out  again." 

"  Where  does  he  live,  papa?"  asked  the  boy. 
"  All  around  in  winter.     In  summer  he  goes  north  for 
his  health." 

"  And  can't  anybody  ever  get  rid  of  him?" 
"No.  The  only  way  to  do  that  successfully  would  be 
to  burn  him  out,  and  so  far  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to 
do  it  entirely.  You  can  put  him  out  of  your  own  house ; 
but,  if  he  wants  to,  he'll  stay  around  the  place  and  nip 
your  plants,  and  freeze  up  your  wells,  and  put  a  web  of 
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ice  on  your  £russ  and  sidewalks  in  spite  of  anything  you 
can  do." 

l;\  this  time  Iillle  Knss  lia<l  c|iiie|eil  clown  anil  gone  I" 
sleep.  The  cold  cream,  aideil  liy  a  huge  liotllel'ul  of  the 
food  In1  liked  best,  \vliirli  wanned  up  Ilis  little  hearl  and 
Various  oilier  parts  ol'  liis  being,  to  \vliieh  the  uorld  had 
I'oi-  a  little  while  seemed  Meal;  and  drear,  had  pat  linn  in 
a  contented  frame  of  mind,  and  if  the  smile  on  liis  lips 
meant  anything  he  had  forgotten  his  \\oes  in  dreams  of 
sweet  ami  lovely  things. 

1 1  was  not  so,  however,  with  .1  immieboy,  who  grew  more 
and  more  indignant  as  lie  thought  of  that  great  lumber- 
ing  ice  man.  .lack  Frost,  coming  along  and  biting  his 
dear  little  brother  in  that  cruel  fashion.  It  was  simply 
cowardly,  he  thought.  ( )f  course  Jimmieboy  could  under- 
stand how  any  one  might  wish  to  take  a  bite  of  some- 
thing that  was  as  sweet  as  little  Russ  was,  and  when  mos- 
quitoes did  it  he  was  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  them, 
because  it  was  courageous  in  a  minute  insect  like  a  mos- 
quito to  risk  his  life  for  his  sweetmeats,  but  with  Jack 
Frost  it  was  different.  Why  didn't  he  take  a  man  of  his 
size  like  papa,  for  instance,  or  the  grocer  man?  He  was 
afraid  to— that  was  it — and  so  he  fastened  upon  a  poor, 
helpless  little  man  like  Russ,  only  eleven  months  old. 

"  He  ought  to  be  bitted  oil  the  head,"  said  Jinimie- 
boy. 

"That  wouldn't  do  any  good,  "said  papa.  "It  wouldn't 
hurt  him  a  bit.  You  couldn't  kill  him  with  a  hundred 
ice-picks,  ami  I  don't  believe  even  a  steam-drill  would  lay 
him  ii]>  more  than  a  week.  What  lie's  afraid  of  is  heat — 
only  heat,  and  nothing  else.  That  cracks  him  all  up  and 
melts  him,  so  that  lie  can't  bite  anything." 

Then  Jimmieboy  had  his  supper  and  began  playing 
with  liis  toys  until  bedtime  should  come,  but  all  the  time 
his  mind  was  on  that  cruel  Jack  Frost.  Something  else 
in  the  room  was  thinking  about  it  too,  only  Jimmieboy 
didn't  know  it.  The  little  gas-stove  that  stood  guard 
over  by  the  fireplace  was  quite  as  angry  about  Jack's  be- 
havior as  anybody,  but  he  kept  very  still  until  along 
about  eight  o'clock  when  he  beo-an  to  sputter. 

Jimmieboy  stopped  pushing  his  iron  engine  over  the 
floor,  and  looked  with  heavy  eyes  at  the  gas-stove.  This 
was  extraordinary  behavior  for  the  stove,  and  Jimmieboy 
wondered  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Say !"  whispered  the  stove,  as  Jimmieboy  looked  at 
him.  "  Let's  get  after  that  Frost  fellow  and  make  him 
wish  he  never  was  born." 

. I  immieboy  said  nothing  to  this.  He  was  too  much 
surprised  to  say  anything — the  idea  of  a  gas-stove  speak- 
ing to  him  was  so  absurd.  He  only  gazed  steadfastly  at 
the  extraordinary  thing  in  the  fireplace,  and  then  let  his 
head  droop  down  on  his  arms  as  he  lay  on  the  floor,  and 
in  a  moment  would  have  been  asleep  had  not  the  stove 
again  sputtered. 

"Hi!  Jimmieboy!"  it  cried.  "Don't  go  to  sleep.  I 
know  where  Jack  Frost  lives,  and  we'll  get  after  him  and 
punish  him  for  what  he  did  to  little  Russ," 

"How?"  asked  Jimmieboy,  crawling  across  the  room 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  looking  earnestly  at  this 
strange  gus-slovi'. 

"Never  mind  how,"  returned  the  stove.  "  I'll  tell  you 
thai  later.  The  point  is.  will  you  go?  If  you  will  say 
the  word  I'll  make  all  the  arrangements,  and  we'll  set 
off  after  everybody  has  gone  to  bed.  It  is  a  beautiful 
moonlight  niubt.  Everything  is  just  right  for  a  success- 
ful trip.  There's  enough  snow  on  the  ground  for  the 
sleigh  to  move,  and  the  river's  all  fro/en  over  except  in 
tin-  middle.  We  can  skate  as  far  as  the  iee  goes,  and 
then,  if  there  is  no  boat,  we  can  put  on  your  papa's  arc- 
tics, and  walk  across  the  water  to  the  other  side.  From 
there  it's  only  a  forty-minute  skate  to  .lack's  home.  He'll 
come  in  about,  twelve  o'clock,  and  we'll  have  him  just 
A  here  we  want  him.  What  do  you  say?" 


if  I   couldn't   keep 


"I'll  be  in  bed  by  the  time  you  want  to  start, "said 
.limmieboy.  "I'd  like  to  do  it  very  much,  but  I  don't 
know  bow  to  dress  myself,  and — 

"Never  mind  that,"  returned  the  gas-stove.  "Go  as 
yon  are." 

"In  my  night-gown?  On  a  cold  night  like  this?" 
queried  the  little  fellow,  more  than  ever  astonished  a! 
I  he  'jas-stove's  peculiar!]  ies. 

"  Why,  certainly.       I'll    see   that,  you   are   kept,   warm," 
returned  the  stove.      "I've  got  warmth  enough  for  twen 
ty  six  as  it  is,  and  if  there's  only  t  uo  of  us— why,  you  see 
bow  it  'II  be.      It  '11  be  too  warm  for  two  of  us." 

••That's  so,"  said  Jimmieboy.       "I  never  thought,  of  it 
that  way.      I   might  sit  on   your 
uarm  any  other  way,  eh?" 

"I've  got  a  better  way  than  thai,"  said  the  stove, 
dancing  a  little  jig  on  (lie  tiles.  "  I'll  get  you  a  pair  of 
gas  gloves,  some  gas  ear-tabs,  a  patent  nose  furnace,  an 
overcoat  lined  with  gas-jets  that  can  be  lit  so  as  to  keep 
you  warm  without  burning  you,  and  leggings,  shoes,  hat, 
and  everything  you  need  to  make  you  feel  as  happy  and 
warm  as  a  poached  egg  on  toast.'' 

"That  '11  be  splendid,"  said  Jimmieboy.     "  I'll  go,  and 

we'll  fix  Jack  so  that  he 
won't  bite  any  of  our 
people  any  more,  eh?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  gas- 
stove,  delighted  at  the 
prospect. 

"  Shall  we  muzzle 
him?"  asked  Jimmieboy. 
But  the  gas-stove  only 
winked,  for  just  then 
mamma  came  up  stairs 
from  dinner,  and  as  it 
was  Jimmieboy 's  nurse's 
night  out,  his  mamma 
undressed  the  little  fel- 
low, and  put  him  in  his 
crib,  where  he  shortly 
dropped  oil'  to  sleep. 

In  a  little  while  everybody  in  the  house  had  gone  to 
bed,  and  when  the  last  light  had  been  extinguished  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  Jimmieboy  slept  was  slowly 
opened,  and  the  gas-stove,  all  his  lights  turned  down  so 
that  nobody  could  see  him  in  the  darkness,  tiptoed  in, 
and  climbing  upon  the  side  of  Jimmieboy 's  crib  tupped 
him  lightly  on  the  shoulder. 

"All  ready?"  he  said,  in  a  low  whisper. 
"Yes,"  answered   Jimmieboy,  softly,  as  he  arose  and 
got   down  on   the   floor.      "How  do  we  go?     Down  (lie 
stairs.'" 

"No,"  replied  the  gas-stove.  "  We'll  take  the  toy  bal- 
loon up  the  chimney." 

Which  they  at  once  proceeded  to  do. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE    GAS-STOVE   TAPPED    HIM    LIGHTLY 
ON    THE   SHOrLDER. 


THE  PARROT  AND  THE  DOVE. 

A  PIOUS  house-wile  had  a  parrot,  ami  a  snow-white  (love,  and 
she-  wished  to  tench  (lie  dove  to  repent  the  Lord's  prayer, 
;nnl  certain  verses  from  the  Psalms. 

If  haply  this  might  be  done,  she  placed  their  cages  in  the 
same  room,  so  tli.it.  the  snow  white  dove  might  hear  the  parrot 
recite  those  passages  of  Holy  Writ  that  had  been  taught  it  with 
Hindi  pains. 

I>ay  after  clay  and  week  after  «<•.•!<  passed  by  and  yet  no 
word  came,  from  the'  snow-white  dove,  while1  the  chattering  and 
whistling,  calling  anil  talking  of  the  parrot  were  unceas- 
ing. 

At  last  one  day  the  parrot  said  to  the  woman  :  "  Alas !  alas! 
for  your  ohf  use-ness  of  mind.  You  see  not  that  my  attraction  is 
my  speech,  while  that,  of  the  snow-white  ilove  is  its  color." 
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A   VISIT    TO   SANTA    CLAl'S'S    \VA1JKIIOUSK. 

BY    MARGARET    FEZANDlE. 

IX  i.lie  middle  of  summer  I  received  a  card  of  invitation 
to  visit  the  warehouses  of  Santa  Glaus.  It  seemed 
strange  to  think  of  him  in  July,  but  tin-  very  thought  of 
I  lie  dear  old  fellow  brought  such  a  rush  of  refreshing 
coolness  that  I  accepted  the  invitation  with  the  greatest 
delight. 

The  messenger  whom  he  had  sent  for  me  condueinl 
me  to  the  Roundabout  Railway,  and  as  soon  as  the  con- 
ductor shouted  "All  out  for  Noplace  Centre,"  out  we 
jumped,  and  there  was  the  sleigh,  reindeers  and  all  in 
waiting,  and  before  I  could  say  Jack  Robinson  there  we 
were  on  the  corner  of  Never-Mind-What-Street,  where  tin- 
factory  stands. 

The  dear  old  man,  who  never  seems  to  grow  any  older, 
received  me  most  cordially,  and  while  Mother  Claus 
bustled  away  to  get  me  some  tea,  old  Santa  and  I  began 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  warehouses.  There  were  miles 
of  them.  The  display  of  things  was  unequalled.  From 
ponies  to  rocking-horses,  from  dolls  as  large  as  a  good- 
sized  baby  to  the  dishes  for  them  to  eat  oft',  from  whole 
libraries  of  books  to  professional  cameras,  we  went,  until 
I  was  fairly  bewildered,  and  was  glad  when  Santa  Claus 
proposed  to  sit  down  and  rest  in  what  he  called  the 
"Home-made  Department."  Here  he  allowed  me  to 
take  notes  and  make  sketches;  but  the  poor  old  fellow 
was  so  wofully  ignorant  of  all  matters  relating  to  sewing 
that  I  should  not  have  obtained  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
construction  of  the  articles  had  not  Mother  Claus  happi- 
ly arrived  with  the  tea  and  helped  him  out  with  his  ex- 
planations. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  my  eye  was  a 
charming 

MUSHROOM  JEWEL    CUSHION. 

It  was  constructed  as  follows:  Two  circular  pieces  of 
wood  or  of  extremely  heavy  card-board  were  chosen, 
one  about  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  the  other  a 
little  smaller,  say  three  and  a  half  inches;  a  little  cylin- 
der of  wood  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long  and  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  the  next  requi- 
sition. (In  my  private  opinion  it  was  just  a  piece  sawn 
otf  the  end  of  a  hoop  stick.) 

The  smaller  of  the  two  circular  disks  was  fastened  to 
the  end  of  this  little  stick  by  means  of  a  screw  passing' 
through  the  centre  of  the  disk  into  the  stick;  this  was  to 

form  the  mushroom  and  its 
stem.  If  desired  to  give  the 
top  of  the  mushroom  the 
slanting-  air  it  so  often  has. 
the  top  of  the  little  stick,  in- 
stead of  being  perfectly  flat, 
should  be  sawn  off  at  an  an- 
gle, and  when  the  circular 
disk  is  placed  upon  it,  it 
will,  of  course,  incline  in  the 
same  direction. 

Next,  this  top  should  be 
covered  with  wadding;  it 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
be  higher  in  the  centre  than 
at  the  edges;  but  the  layer 
should  be  thick  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  jewels  thrust  into  it,  for  this  is  to  be  the  pin- 
cushion part.  This  top  is  covered  with  creamy  white 
plush;  if  it  has  the  brownish  tinge  found  in  mushrooms, 
so  much  the  better.  This  brownish  tinge  may  be  given 
to  the  plush  by  putting  it  for  a  minute  or  two  in  an  oven. 
The  plush  is  secured  to  the  top  of  the  mushroom  by  tack- 
ing it  to  the  under  side  of  the  wood  with  very  small  tacks. 
The  brownish  under  part  of  the  mushroom  is  imitated 


JEWEL    CUSHION. 


as  follows:  A  circular  piece  of  card-board  just  a  little 
smaller  than  the  upper  disk  has  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre 

large  enough  to  allow  the  stem  of  the  muslin to  pass 

easily  through  it.  Around  the  circumference  of  this 
card-board  disk  is  sewn  a,  strip  of  golden-brown  China 
silk  or  China  crepe  laid  in  very  tine  plaits;  this  .strip 
should  be  about  two  inches  and  a.  half  wide  and  lono- 
enough  to  be  plaited  all  around  the  edge.  This  disk  is 
then  slipped  over  the  stem  in  such  a  manner  that  the  side 
\\hieh  has  the  brown  silk  sewn  to  it  is  towards  the  top. 
The  In-own  silk  must  then  be  pulled  down  over  the  edge, 
and  after  securing  the  disk  of  card-board  to  the  top  of 
the  mushroom  with  a  few  tacks,  the  brown  silk  is  pulled 
towards  the  stem,  and  wound  around  it  with  cotton.  A 
little  case  of  the  white  plush  is  made  to  fit  the  stem, 
slipped  up  over  it,  and  secured  in  place  by  a  stitch  through 
the  brown  under  part.  The  larger  of  the  two  disks  is 
then  covered  on  one  side  with  moss-green  plush.  It  is 
then  screwed  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  arid  a  circular 
piece  of  watered  paper  or  of  silk  hides  the  screw  and  gives 
a  smooth  surface  to  stand  on. 

A  small  green  Japanese  frog  is  fastened  to  the  green, 
base,  and  perhaps  a  snail  or  two  are  to  be  seen  crawling 
up  the  stem.  A  small  eye-screw  is  attached  to  the  under 
side  of  the  top  to  hold  a  watch  at  night,  and  one  on  the 
other  side  to  hold  rings;  breastpins  are  simply  stuck  into 
the  cushioned  top.  This  is  a  most  fascinating  and  pic- 
turesque jewel  cushion ;  and  a  small  boy  can  make  it 
just  as  well  as  a  small  girl,  provided  his  sister  will  help 
him  plait  the  brown  silk  of  the  under  part. 

A  little 

STAMP    POCKET-BOOK 

next  attracted  my   attention.      Every  one  who  has  ever 
carried  stamps  in,  his  pocket  on  a  hot  summer  day,  and 
then  had  an   hour's  work   to  separate  them  afterwards, 
will  appreciate  this 
little  article.      It  is 
simply     two     little 
pieces  of  card-board 
about   an  inch  and 
a  half  square  cov- 
ered    with     pretty 
silk  and  stitched  to- 
gether to  form  the 
covers    of    a    little 
book.     Inside  were  STAMP  PUL-KKT-HOUK. 

stitched         several 

leaves  of  oiled  tracing  -  paper,  which  can  be  obtained  at 
any  shop  where  drawing  materials  are  sold;  a  tiny  elas- 
tic band  keeps  the  little  book  closed,  for  masculine  fin- 
gers could  never  be  bothered  to  tie  ribbon  strings.  The 
oiled  paper  will  keep  the  stamps  from  sticking. 
Next  in  order  came  some 

BRAN    BAGS. 

These  most  luxuriant  additions  to  a  bath  are  exten- 
sively used,  so  Santa  Claus  assured  me,  in  France,  and 
Mother  Claus  added  that  they  are  very  easy  for  small 
fingers  to  make. 

Half  a  dozen  or  so  of  bags  about  six  inches  broad  and 
eight  inches  long  are  made  of  very  coarse  unbleached 
muslin  or  of  cheese-cloth.  They  are  filled  with  bran, 
which  is  to  be  obtained  at  any  feed-store.  A  little  of  the 
finest  orris  sachet  powder,  which  lias  the  perfume  of 
violets,  is  sifted  in  with  the  bran.  The  bags  must  not  be 
too  tightly  filled,  and  they  are  tied  at  the  top  with  white 
baby-ribbon.  A  large  bag  may  be  made  to  contain  them 
all,  of  cretonne  in  delicate  colors,  or  else  one  of  those 
wire  sponge-holders  may  be  decorated  with  ribbons.  A 
knit  or  crocheted  wash  rag  tied  with  ribbons  around  a 
piece  of  toilet  soap  might  accompany  this  gift. 

Every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  pack  shoes  when 
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on*'  is  travelling.      So   I   \v;is   delighted  to  See  among  the 
gifts  some 

LINEN    SHOE- WRAPPERS. 

These  arc  simply  squares  of  brown  linen  about  fifteen 

inches  on  a  side, 
with  silk 
Thev  were 


bound 
braid. 

embroidered  with 
fantastic  designs, 
such  as  the  Old 
Woman  who  lived  ill 
a  Shoe.  On  one  cor- 
ner were  sewn  two 
strings  of  the  braid. 
A  pair  of  shoes  can 
be  wrapped  in  each 
one  of  these  squares, 
and  tied  around,  with 
the  strings.  They 
can  then  be  stuffed 
in  odd  corners  of  a 
trunk  without  fear 

of  spoiling  the  daintiest  garments. 

It  was  in  Santa  Claus's  warehouse  too  that  I  saw  some 

pretty  methods  of 

MOUNTING    PHOTOGRAPHS. 

For  some  one  \vho  is  passionately  fond  of  German  opera 
a  friend  bought  a  do/.cn  or  so  unmounted  photographs  of 


SHOE- WRAPPER. 


Ill 


MKTIIOI)    OK    ARRANGING    MOt'NTKD    PHOTIHiK Al'ilS. 

scenes  from  the  operas.  These  were  carefully  mounted 
on  tinted  cards,  and  placed  in  a  pretty  portfolio  covered 
with  French  cretonne.  The  mounting  is  easily  done. 
The  photographs  are  , 

put  into  a  basin  of 
clean  water,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  thor- 
oughly wet  they  are 
taken  out  and  laid 
face  downward  on 
something  fiat  —  a 
plate,  for  instance — 
and  sponged  off. 
Then  parlor  paste  is 
put  on  the  back  with 
a  soft  even  brush,  and 
the  photograph  is  laid 
on  the  card,  the  place 
it  is  to  occupy  having 
been  already  marked 
out.  They  aresmooth- 
ed  down  with  a  damp 
sponge,  and  then  a 
paper  is  placed  over 
the  photograph,  and 
then  some  rounded 
stick  is  rolled  over 
them  a  few  times. 

To     accompany      a        METHOD  OF  ARKAX<;IXI:  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

book    called    the  Met'!'-  (The    Roman    numbers  indicate  the  order  in 
which   to  fold  the  cards  over  to  give  form 
ble         Faun         photo-      shown  above.) 


graphs  of  the  celebrated  places  mentioned  in  the  book 
had  been  procured,  and  mounted  on  very  heavy  cards. 
The  aid  of  a  shoemaker  had  been  called  in  to  punch  little 
holes  in  eaeli  corner  of  the  cards,  and  little  brass  rings 
passed  through  these  holes  so  as  to  connect  two  cards. 
Thus  the  photographs  could  be  stood  up  in  the  form  of  a 
screen  as  an  ornament  for  piano  or  mantel-piece.  Photo 
graphs  of  favorite  authors  or  musicians  could  be  mounted 
in  the  same  way,  and  amateur  photographers  would  lind 
that  a  set  of  amateur  photographs  daintily  mounted  makes 
a  most  acceptable  gift. 


THE    FOOTBALL  SEASON   OF 

BY    CORYDON  C.  TYLEI!. 

"INTERNAL  practice,  the  price  of  victory,  is  becoming 
Jj  the  ruling  maxim  of  the  football  field.  'While  the 
great  mass  of  students  were  enjoying  their  summer  holi- 
day, members  and  would-be  members  of  the  Yaie  .  [i 
had  gathered  together  at  Newport  for  preliminary  practice 
in  kicking  and  passing  the  ball.  Soon  (  'aptain  Trafford, 
of  Harvard,  was  at  work  with  his  men.  and  when  college 
opened  the  teams  were  ready  to  line  up  for  hard  practice. 

There  was  good  material  at  hand  in  all  the  colleges, 
but  Harvard  had  rather  the  best  of  it  at  the  start.  Traf- 
ford saw  at  his  training- table  at  the  beg-inning  the  famil- 
iar faces  of  all  his  old  team  except  llanos,  the  centre,  and 
Dexter,  left  guard.  There  were  also  Upton,  Mason,  and 
(4ray,  by  no  means  novices;  and  Acton.  D.  Shea,  High- 
lands, Foster,  and  Brewer,  men  of  more  or  less  tried  abil- 
ity and  great  promise.  In  addition  to  these,  there  was 
Lewis,  who  at  Amherst  the  year  before,  had  made  a  rep- 
utation as  a  centre  of  remarkable  energy  and  effective- 
ness. After  a  month  or  more  of  continually  shifting 
about  the  men  in  the  line,  Mackie  was  placed  at  right 
guard,  Lewis  at  centre.  Upton  in  Waters's  old  place  at 
left  tackle,  and  Waters  moved  to  left  guard;  Eminons 
and  Hallowell  remained  on  the  ends,  where  they  played 
a  year  ago. 

In  the  early  games  Harvard  rolled  up  large  scores, 
playing  a  strong  dashing  game.  Amherst  proved  an  un- 
expectedly clever  antagonist,  in  one  game  holding  her 
heavy-weight  foe  down  to  2(i  points,  and  in  the  other 
scoring  10  for  herself  against  32  for  the  crimson.  Both 
guards  on  the  Amherst  team  received  their  early  training 
in  New  York  schools— one  at  Cutler,  the  other  at  Condon. 
Since  Amherst  had  scored  against  her.  Harvard  seemed  to 
lose  her  sensitiveness  to  that  sort  of  thing;  and  Cornell 
followed  with  a  close  game,  which  Harvard  won  by  a 
score  of  20  to  14.  Cornell,  however,  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  prominent  football  college,  and  had  a  great  team  in  the 
field  this  year.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  match  was 
not  made  between  Cornell  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Osgood,  half  back,  was  Cornell's  bright  par- 
ticular star,  being  said  to  be  not  inferior  to  McCIung. 
Hanson,  Yale's  centre  in  '89,  played  left  guard  for  Cor- 
nell. 

The  Boston  Athletic  Association  sent  a  team  against 
Harvard  after  the  Cornell  game,  and  again  the  Cambridge 
men  narrowly  escaped  being  turned  down,  winning  by 
the  small  margin  of  16  to  12.  Harvard  played  no  more 
games  after  this  until  the  final  struggle  with  Yale,  which 
took  place  on  November  19th  at  Hampden  Park,  Spring- 
field, Mass.  With  stubbornness  and  grit,  Captain  Trafford 
met  every  advance  of  the  blue  battalion;  with  determi- 
nation he  again  and  again  assaulted  the  column  of  his  foe, 
and  the  first  half  ended  with  no  score,  while  the  followers 
of  Yale  looked  on  almost  dazed.  The  second  half  opened 
with  the  now  famous  flying  wedge,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  notable  contribution  to  the  science  of  football  that 
this  season  has  brought  forth.  Again  the  battle  raged  ;  but, 
after  all,  Yale  outplayed  her  rival  by  superior  team-work, 
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wh  ich  enabled  her  backs  to  get  through  the  line  and  around 
the  ends  for  repeated  gains,  until  at  last  C.  D.  Bliss,  by  a 
clever  stratagem,  was  sent  across  the  Harvard  goal  line, 
giving  Yale  the  victory  with  the  score  of  6  to  0. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  come  steadily  to 
the  front  in  football  matters,  and  this  year  she  took  a 
stride  forward  which  has  placed  her  second  in  the  inter- 
collegiate race.  Having  beaten  a  number  of  smaller 
colleges  by  good  scores,  held  down,  however,  by  Annap- 
olis to  16  points,  and  winning  from  Lafayette  with  the 
dose  score  of  8  to  6,  she  turned  the  attention  of  the  foot- 
ball world  upon  herself  by  beating  Princeton  6  to  4— a 
thing  unheard  of  in  history.  The  Philadelphia)!*  then 
advanced  to  meet  Yale,  in  the  hope  of  sweeping  all  before 
them.  Disappointment  was  their  lot.  Their  hopes  were 
too  high,  and  they  were  forced  by  thoroughly  superior 
work  on  Yale's  part  to  be  content  with  second  place. 
The  score  at  the  close  of  the  game  was  28  to  0  against 
Pennsylvania. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  Yale  mourned  the  loss 
of  Heft'el  finger,  Morison,  Hartwell,  McClung,  and  Bar- 
bour—  hard  men  to  replace.  Captain  McCormick  under- 
took, and  even  improved  upon,  Barboiir's  work  at  quar- 
ter, while  the  other  positions,  after  repeated  trials,  were 
given  respectively  to  McC'rea,  Hickok,  Greenway,  and 
C.  Bliss,  all  <>f  whom,  with  the  exception  of  lilies,  are 
Freshmen.  Sandford,  who  played  centre  in  an  emergency 
last  year,  was  wanted  at  guard  until  lie  was  injured  in 
practice,  and  rendered  unfit  for  further  play.  Stillmaii 
proved  a  strong  centre,  and  justified  the  coaches'  persist- 
ence in  holding  him  there,  in  lh<-  face  of  adverse  criticism. 
The  star  work  of  the  year  was  done  by  Laurie  Bliss,  who 
never  failed  in  any  game  to  make  at  least  "lie  sensational 
run.  In  the  Pennsylvania,  game  he  scored  a  touchdown 
from  the  Yale  ten-yard  line.  Without  the  interference 
of  McCormick,  Winter,  and  Butterworth,  however,  he 
could  hardly  have  accomplished  so  much.  Hinkey,  the 
famous  left  end,  impressed  his  vigorous  personality  upon 
every  opponent  lie  came  in  contact  with.  In  the  contest 
with  Princeton,  the  Yale  team-work  fell  off  somewhat 
from  that  of  the  Harvard  game,  owing  possibly  to  the 
overworked  condition  of  the  men.  But  victory  and  the 
championship  remained  with  them,  and,  more  !han  this, 
they  completed  the  second  consecutive  season  without  a 
point  scored  against  them. 

Princeton  found  a  field  full  of  veterans  to  begin  work 
with,  and  her  hopes  were  high.  But  history  tells  a  taJ.e 
of  woe  indeed  in  recounting  the  unparalleled  misfortunes 
that  have  persistently  attended  the  defenders  of  the  or- 
ange and  black.  An  able  centre  was  found  in  Balliet,  of 
last  year's  Lehigh  eleven,  and  Harrold,  the  veteran  right 
tackle,  was  finally  induced,  after  the  defeat  by  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  resume  his  place  in  line.  Randolph,  left  end, 
and  Lea,  left  tackle,  filled  the  positions  left  vacant  by 
the  disabling  of  Vincent  and  Holly.  Princeton  was  not 
scored  against  during  the  season' by  any  teams  but  those 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Yale.  In  doing  battle  with  Yale, 
the  sons  of  Nassau  summoned  their  grandest  resources 
and  fought  magnificently,  but  without  avail.  Taken  al- 
most unawares  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  game,  they 
made  little  opposition  to  L.  Bliss's  first  run  and  touch- 
down. But  they  were  not  to  be  surprised  a  second  time, 
and  no  more  scoring  was  permitted  until  the  middle  of 
the  second  half,  when  Stillman  blocked  a  kick,  and  se- 
cured the  ball  and  a  touchdown. 

The  only  remaining  championship  game  was  that  be- 
tween Wesleyan  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  the  latter  won,  34  to  0.  Wesleyan  played  through 
an  unfortunate  season,  doing  much  good  work,  but  mana- 
ging to  lose  every  game,  except  the  one  with  West  Point, 
which  resulted  in  a  tie,  6  to  6.  The  Cadets  were  a  well- 
put-together  body  of  young  men,  and  played  a  heavy 
game,  defeating  both  Stevens  and  Trinity,  while  Annap- 


olis held  Pennsylvania  down  to  16  points  and  Princeton 
to  28,  and  defeated  Lafayette  and  Rutgers.  The  annual 
contest  between  the  military  and  naval  academies  is  sure 
to  become  a  popular  event  if  encouraged  by  the  author- 
ities. 

The  athletic  clubs  have  kept  up  a  lively  series  of 
matches,  playing  _most  interesting  games.  They  are 
mostly  old  college  experts.  The  Crescents  of  Brooklyn 
again  won  the  championship,  although  the  Orange,  Man- 
hattan, and  New  York  took  care  that  it  was  no  walk- 
over. 

On  November  12th  the  annual  game  between  Exeter 
and  Andover  academies  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
former  by  a  score  of  28  to  18.  Ill  the  series  between  these 
two  famous  institutions  Andover  has  gained  nine  vic- 
tories and  Exeter  five. 

The  Intel-scholastic  Football  League  has  been  the  train- 
ing-school of  many  an  able  knight  of  the  moleskin.  It 
is  an  interesting  organization,  which  enrolls  among  its 
members  the  Cutler,  Berkeley,  Dwight,  Columbia  Gram- 
mar, and  Harvard  schools.  Since  1881  Cutler  has  won 
the  championship  nine  times,  Columbia  Grammar,  Berke- 
ley, and  Dwight  once  each,  in  '88,  '89,  and  '90,  respect- 
ively. Thus  Cutler  stands  unrivalled  in  the  League. 
Outside,  the  Condon  School  puts  an  excellent  and  care- 
fully trained  eleven  in  the  lield,  which  approaches  nearer 
to  the  Cutler  standard  than  any  other  school  in  the  city, 
perhaps,  excepting  Berkeley.  Cutler  defeated  Condon 
this  fall,  28  to  0;  and  Berkeley,  56  to  6.  This  latter  was 
a  championship  game.  Reared  in  the  nursery  of  the  In- 
terscholastic  League  were  J.  P.  Lee  and  G.  R.  Fearing, 
( 'ni  ler  School  and  Harvard 'Varsity ;  W.  Adams,  Cutler, 
'89,  substitute  on  Yale  'Varsity  in  '91  ;  J.  Terry,  Dwight, 
Crescent  full  back,  brother  of  Wyllys  Terry;  F.  L.  Polk, 
Cutler,  substitute  end  on  Yale,  '90,  'Varsily,  and  regular 
on  the  college  side  this  season  ;  E.  W.  Hall.  Harvard 
School,  '92,  half  back  on  Yale,  '96,  Freshman  team;  S.  B. 
Thorne,  Berkeley,  '90,  substitute  full  back  011  Yale  'Var- 
sity this  year;  and  O'Connor,  M.A.C.'s  full  back,  grad- 
uated from  Columbia  Grammar  in  '88.  Laurie  Bliss, 
Yale's  famous  running  half  back,  also  came  from  a  New 
York  school. 

Mr.  S.  Stickney,  Jim.,  of  Harvard,  says  of  the  Cutler 
boys  of  this  year:  "It  is  probably  the  finest  team  that 
has  ever  represented  a  New  York  school.  The  interfer- 
ence and  team-work  were  very  remarkable.  The  team 
was  coached  by  no  one  except  the  captain,  J.  M. 
Polk." 

Besides  Captain  Polk,  the  best  work  was  done  by  Bos- 
worth,  Van  Schaick,  Brokavv,  and  Nicholas. 


THE  ANTS  UNDER  A  CABBAGE  LEAF. 

A  NATION  of  auts  had   their   home   under  a  cabbage   lent', 
where  they  dwelt  through  many  generations,  fathers  giv- 
ing place  to  sous,  and  mothers  giving  place  to  daughters. 

Here  they  were  born,  nursed,  nnd  reared.  Here  they  were 
educated,  and  here,  married.  Here  they  toiled,  and  here  they 
died,  and  mingled  their  dust  with  their  native  soil.  Here  they 
cultivated  great  farms.  Here  their  tradesmen  wrought  in 
mighty  factories.  Here  they  laid  the  walls  of  many  populous 
cities.  Here  their  merchants  traded  and  became  rich.  Here 
they  cultivated  all  the  arts  of  life.  Here  great  universities  were 
founded,  and  learned  astronomers  with  loug  telescopes  searched 
the  arched  vault  over  their  heads.  Here  they  felled  wide  for- 
ests, and  bridged  impassable  rivers  on  which  great,  steamboats 
plied.  Here  the  buzz  and  hum  of  a  thousand  industries  were 
heard.  Here  wise  law-givers  gave  laws  unto  the  people.  Here 
many  mighty  kings  ruled  over  them,  and  here  great  armies  were 
swallowed  up  in  deadly  battle,  to  settle  the  boundary  Hues  of 
vast  possessions.  And  here  eloquent  orators  harangued,  and  of 
one  accord  and  acclaim  they  said,  "  Behold,  what  a  great  aud 
wondrous  world  we  live  in!" 
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a  clever  but  conceited  little 
here's  a  bang  in  an  apron  and  "e\  cap 
@bo  makes*  the  most  surprising 

•?..«.  & 


,T's  perjectlu  ridiculous  ,  - 
'  a  thing  I  ifiink  they  coll  a  B&bu 
in0  her  lap  !   » 

I'm  sure  it's  nothing  ujonderjul  to  see  £: 
*^T  she  dandles  it  Sditjfatcd  on  her 

knee  . 

«/%)d  the  onlu  explanation 
Oj  her  strange  iraJabuaUiora 
Is  that  iT  looks  a  verg  ,  vcwj  little 
bit  like  fit®  S! 


TOM    AND   THE   WISHING  CAP. 

BKING  me  you  wishing  cap.  I'll  put  it  on, 
And  •wish  myself  that  which  I'd  like  to  be. 

Pray  lot  rue  think  !    Shall   I  be  Will  or  John, 
Or  pretty  little  .Sallie  nr  Marie? 

Or  shall  I  be  a  great  big  monstrous  whale, 
The  monarch  of  the  ocean  deep?  Or  stay  ! 

Would  I  not  like  to  have  a  great  long  tail, 
And  as  a  monkey  romp  the  livelong  day  ! 

Or  shall  I  be  a  wingi-d   thing?     A  bird, 

It  seems  to  me,  lias  just  no  end  of  fun; 
That   is,  he  does  till  in  the  forest's  heard 

The  eoming  of  the  sportsman  with  his  gun. 

How  all  will  miss  me  when  I've  changed  about! 

How  through  the  streets  my  father  dear  will  roam 
In  search  of  me;   and  ho\v  the  boys  will  shout, 

"Hi!  have  you  heard  how  Tommy's  gone  from  home?" 


UK.'    I  never  ilimujlit!    How  I'll  mis*  t/u/ii  .' 

II  'III/,   tllllt'x     ulltlllt     11.1  f  fill-fill-     (IS     I'll  II     III    ! 

,•!/•   Wislifii'/  <'</]',  if  i/i  >  a  (it'ti.'t  mind  —  nhein!  — 
/  tliiul,',  u/i'iii  the  trlinlf.  I'll  Kia  I/  jiliiin  Me. 


A   TRUTHFUL   KID. 

"THAT  little  kid  takes  the  cake,"  said  some  one  in  Rob  Roy's 
hearing,  and  he  went  at  once  to  ask  his  father  what  a  kid  was. 
"  Oh,  a  kid's  a — well,  a  little  fellow  like  you,"  he  said,  lightly. 
"  I  didn't  steal  any  cake,"  wailed  Rob  Roy. 

EXCUSABLY    LATE. 

Ron  ROY'S  little  new  brother  who  bad  come  only  the  day  be- 
fore failed  to  appear  promptly  at  the  breakfast  table,  as  Rob 
expected. 

Hearing  nothing  of  him  as  breakfast  went  on,  Rob  remarked 
indifferently.  "Wonder  if  the  kid's  got  ly)  \ct  .'" 


MIXED. 

A  WISCONSIN  school-teacher  had  among  her  pupils  a  little  boy 
named  Jakcy  who  was  always  late  in  the  morning.  But  one 
day  he  managed  to  get  to  the  school-house  before  the  bell  rang, 
whereupon  he  said  to  the  teacher :  "  Veil,  to-day  I  am  pefore  at 
last.  I  always  vas  pehind  pefore." 


BOBBY'S    JOKE. 

WE  had  mince  pie  at  our  Thanksgiving  dinner,"  said  Maud'ie. 
"  We  had  muffins,"  said  Bobby. 
"  What  kind  of  muffins?"  asked  Maudie. 
"  Ragamuffins,"  replied  Bobby. 


si  i MIC  THINGS    Y()f    MAY    NOT    KNOW. 

<  <>i;ii  is  about  the  most  buoyant  substance 
there  is,  Inn  ilnie  are  points  beyond  which 
e\en  cork  cannot  go.  A  cork  sunk  two  hun- 
dred feel  deep  ill  (lie  ocean  will  not  rise  again 
to  the  surface  owing  to  the  ^ivai  picssiire  of 
the  water.  At  any  less  distance  from  I  he  sur- 
face, however,  it  will  gradually  work  its\\a\ 
lurk  to  light  once  more. 

1'eople   who  have  plenty  of  clothes    to   wear 

and  a  good  roof  to  shelter  them  from  the  storms 
that  come  will  be  sotry  to  hear  that  of  the  en- 
tire hum. in  race 250,000,000 go  entirely  without 
cloihes,  that  TIKI,  11011,1100  live  in  huts  or  caves, 
and  that  '-.'"lO. 0(1(1, 0110  more  have  practically  no 
shelter  at  all.  Many  of  these  clolhcsless  and 
homeless  ones,  however,  live  in  warm  climates 
where  their  condition  is  not  altogether  a  hard 


One  of  the  most  absurd  of  recent  in\  entions 
is  a.  shoe  with  a  hinged  sole  to  facilitate  put- 
ting it  on  or  otf.  A  man  might  as  well  wear  a 
straw  hat  with  a  door  in  the  top  of  it  to  let  in 
the  air. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  is  likely  to  be  more  popu- 
lar this  coming   year   with    England    than    he 
has  been  for  some  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
hi'  has  recently  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
Bailie  of  cricket.     He  has  organized  two  elevens  among  t  lie  young 
men  of  his  court.     If  he  will   only   turn   his  attention  now  to 
baseball,  we'  in  America  may  decide  that  he  is  a  pretty  good  fel- 
low after  all. 

The  L'oreans  have  to  be  very  cautious  when  they  smoke  lest 
the  fire  from  their  pipes  fall  on  their  clothes,  which  often  are 
made  of  paper.  In  our  own  laud  paper  collars  are  sometimes 
worn,  and  on  festive  occasions  we  have-  gone  so  far  as  to  wear 
paper  hats,  but  the  height  of  absurdity  would  seem  to  be  reach- 
ed in  the  clothes  line 
when  people  take  to  mak- 
ing their  other  garments 
of  that  material. 

Little  girls  who  have 
been  made  very  unhappy 
by  having  their  dolls'  heads 
broken  by  cruel  brothers  or 
the  careless  step  of  others 
in  the  nursery,  will  rejoice 
to  hear  that  many  of  the 
new  dolls  now  being  made 
are  to  have  heads  of  iron, 
which  will  be  quite  as  pret- 
ty as  the  fragile  waxen  and 
plaster  heads  of  the  past, 
and  also  absolutely  un- 
breakable. 


V. 


SCAGGSEY.  "SAY,  CIUMMV,  I'M  QOIN'   TO  UAN«    MY   STOCK  IN'  AT 

BK     BOTTOM     OF     DAT     ON     CHRISTMAS     EVK.       SANTA     CLAU8    OAN'T   HELP 
SEEIN1   SEOH    A    OlilMKLEY    AS    DAT." 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE  MOREAU. 

a   Cbrtstmae   Storg. 


BY      OLIVE      HARPER. 


LITTLE  Christie  and  lier  brother  Carl  were  sitting-  in  a 
carpenter's  shed,  talking.  Christie  sat  on  a  round 
basket  of  chips  and  shavings,  with  a  good  deal  of  sawdust 
sifted  in  between,  as  Mr.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Moreau  be- 
lieved in  saving,  and  sawdust  burned  slowly  and  helped 
to  heat  the  stove. 

Carl  sat  on  the  end  of  the  bench  swinging  his  bare  feet 
back  anil  forth,  while  he  chewed  on  a 
shaving  as  if  it  tasted  good,  which  in- 
deed it  did  not;  but  he  did  not  know 
it,  for  his  mind  was  so  busy  on  other 
things  that  it  might  have  been  candy. 

t.'arl  wore  a  pair  of  shoddy  trousers, 
cut  oft'  and  hemmed  up  by  his  little  sis- 
ter, and  neatly  patched  in  so  many  places 
that  it  would  have  been  hard  to  tell 
which  color  was  trousers  and  which  was 
patch.  A  blue  woollen  shirt,  much  too 
large  for  him,  formed  his  only  other  ar- 
ticle of  attire. 

Christie  wore  a  dress  of  coarse  brown- 
ish-gray, which  had  been  cut  out  by 
the  great  Mr.  N.  B.  Moreau  himself. 
and  sewed  up  by  the  unskilful  fingers 
of  Christie  a  year  before,  and  it  was 
now  a  tight  fit,  as  it  had  always  been 
scant.  But  it  was  a  boast  of  Mr.  N.  B. 
Moreau  that  he  "didn't  believe  in  no 
nonsense." 

Carl  and  Christie  were  orphans,  their 
father  having  been  dead  four  years 
and  their  mother  two.  The  frail,  pretty 
mother  had  tried  to  earn  a  living  by 
teaching  music,  but  at  last  gave  that  up, 
and  went  out  washing,  leaving  the  chil- 
dren locked  in  her  one  poor  room. 
Sometimes  she  brought  them  a  little 
meat,  but  more  often  they  made  their 
supper  011  mush  and  molasses. 

Once  she  brought  them  a  red,  rosy  ap- 
pie  and  a  golden  orange  apiece  !  What 
lovely  times  they  did  have  rolling  them 
around,  and  how  good  they  did  taste 
when  they  ate  them!  They  always  re- 
membered that  treat. 

Then  one  day  the  mother  could  not         ,. 
rise,  but  lay  nioa-ning   all  day  and  call- 
ing  for  water.     Then  came  more  dread- 


ful days,  when  she  did  not  know  her  children,  and 
could  not  take  the  tea  the  already  helpful  hands  of  little 
Christie  made.  They  were  afraid  of  her  swollen  face 
and  staring  eyes,  but  they  did  not  realize  that  she  was  so 
ill.  Then  their  food  was  all  gone,  and  there  was  nothing 
but  flour  and  water. 

At  night  they  crept  into  bed  with  their  sick  mother. 
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and  sat  about  all  day  in  a  dejected  state.  They  had 
never  been  allowed  to  speak  to  anyone  in  the  poor  tene- 
ment \vhei-  they  lived,  and  so  no  one  kne'.v  (hat  their 
mother  was  sick. 

One  morning  their  mother  was  strangely  quiet,  and 
when  they  touched  her  she  was  cold.  The\  erepi  under 
the  bed  and  staid  there  all  day,  tilled  with  a  dim  fear, 
and  they  slept  on  the  floor  there  all  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing some  one  eame  to  see  why  their  mother  had  not  gone 
to  Work,  and  thus  their  lives  were  saved 

They  look  the  dead  mother  away,  and  the  two  little 
orphans  were  put  in  a  close  wagon  and  taken  to  a  place 
where  they  saw  clean  white  beds  and  strange  faces.  They 
were  both  very  ill  for  a  long  time,  but  the  terrible  illness 
left  few  traces  upon  the  fair  faces  of  the  two  children. 

Then  thoy  were  taken  to  an  asylum,  and  left  among  a 
number  of  other  little  children,  and  remained  here  until 
Carl  was  eleven  and  Christie  nine  years  old. 

There  had  been  a  search  made  among  the  dead  woman's 
possessions,  and  papers  were  found  showing  thai  she  was 
of  a  good  Swiss  family,  and  a  letter  was  written  to  the 
children's  uncle,  telling'  him  of  the  death  of  his  sister  and 
where  the  children  were;  hut  after  a  year  of  waiting,  they 
were  "  bound  out  "  to  Mr.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Moreau,  a 
thrifty  carpenter. 

Carl  was  large  and  strong  for  his  age,  and  very  apt 
with  tools,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  leave  his  little 
sister,  and  their  prayers  and  tears  prevailed;  and  after 
much  argument  and  calculation  on  Mr.  N.  B.  Moreau's 
part,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  take  them  both,  board 
and  clothe  them,  and  teach  Carl  the  trade.  Christie  was 
to  have  her  board  free  in  place  of  Carl's  wages  until  he 
should  be  seventeen,  when  he  was  to  be  paid  his  regular 
wages  in  cash.  Christie  was  to  do  the  cooking  and  house- 
work. 

Mr.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Moreau  the  children  always 
called  him.  Perhaps  some  dim  remembrance  of  their 
father's  frequent  talks  of  the  great  man  for  whom  this 
gray  and  round-shouldered  carpenter  had  been  named 
shed  its  halo  around  his  grizzled  head,  for  it  is  certain 
that  every  time  they  pronounced  his  name  it  was  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  awe  and  respect.  They  even  looked  on 
other  persons  with  mild  reproof  who  dared  to  take  liber- 
lies  with  so  distinguished  a,  name. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Moreau  did  not  believe  in  nonsense  which 
meant  waste.  He  conducted  his  life  on  that  basis.  He 
never  bought  a  thing  that  he  could  by  any  possibility  go 
without.  He  prided  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  had  nev- 
er spent  a  cent  in  his  life  for  "  nonsense,"  had  never  been 
shaved  or  paid  a  barber  to  cut  his  hair.  He  somehow 
managed  to  do  that  himself.  He  wore  a  suit  of  "pepper 
and  salt,"  with  a  blue  flannel  shirt,  just  as  long  as  they 
would  by  skilful  patching  hold  together,  and  then  in  turn 
they  were  used  to  patcli  other  garments. 

His  home  consisted  of  one  room,  with  a  lean  to  for 
kitchen,  and  a  carpenter's  shop  adjoining,  in  the  outskirts 
of  San  Krancisco.  He  had  made  a  rude  bedstead,  a  table, 
and  one  chair.  A  mattress  stuffed  with  shavings  made 
his  bed,  and  a  bag  of  shavings  a  pillow.  Tin'  children 
sat  on  empty  boxes. 

In  the  kitchen  stood  a  decrepit  .ttove,  and  they  used 
only  tin  dishes,  so  as  not  to  break  any,  and  the  children 
slept  in  the  lean-to  on  a  pile  of  clean  shavings. 

"There  ain't  nothing  so  wholesome  us  clean  pine  shav- 
ings," he  would  say,  "  and  folks  think  they  want  too  much 
in  this  world.  I  work,  and  I  want  to  live  like  a  working-- 
man. I  never  had  no  education,  and  I've  got  a  good 
business,  a  home,  and  five  thousand  hard  dollars." 

Pork,  mush,  and  potatoes  formed  almost  the  whole  of 
liis  diet,  aside  from  bread,  and,  of  course,  that  of  the  chil- 
dren too;  and  Sundays  he  always  cut  down  even  those 
poor  meals,  as  he  said,  "  Folks  don't  need  to  eat  so  much 
less'n  they  work." 


So  the  labor  was  really  not  too  great  for  Christie,  as 
everything  was  conducted  on  so  economical  a  scale,  but 
she  was  born  neat,  anil  everything  was  kept  clean,  and 
Carl  was  allowed  to  help  lit r  on  washing  days. 

They  kept  a  number  of  ducks,  which  picked  up  a  living 
as  best  lhe\  eouhl,  and  laid  eggs  which  were  always  sold 
or  kept  for  hatching,  and  Christie  was  very  fond  of  the 
noisy  things.  Her  pretty  curls  were  cropped  short  like 
Carl's,  and  they  went  barefooted  all  the  time  except  in 
the  coldest  weather,  and  their  shoes  were  made  of  old 
boot-legs  that  Mr.  Moreau  picked  up.  Indeed,  he  never 
let  a  thing  lie  that  could  possibly  be  made  of  use.  even 
to  empty  tomato  cans. 

He  never  beat  or  ill  used  the  children,  and  rarely 
scolded  them.  Probably  lie  was  fond  of  them,  as  far  as 
it  was  in  his  narrow  nature  to  be  fond  of  any  one,  and 
he  certainly  worked  harder  than  Carl.  He  divided  their 
food  into  three  portions,  taking  half  for  himself,  and  the 
children  each  receiving  a  quarter,  and  he  regulated  the 
exact  quantity  that  should  be  cooked.  He  argued  that 
he,  being  grown,  required  twice  as  much  food  as  children, 
and  though  they  were  often  hungry  they  did  not  com- 
plain, for  he  made  them  feel  that  they  cost  him  "  a  sight 
of  money."  They  were  submissive  by  nature  and  deeply 
grateful,  and  they  looked  upon  him  as  the  wisest  man  in 
the  world. 

At  night  he  would  sit  by  their  little  fire  and  tell  them 
of  his  hardships  and  his  toil,  and  how  he  had  worked 
fifty  years,  until  now,  by  having  no  nonsense  about  him 
he  had  saved  all  those  hard  dollars.  Why  he  called  this 
money  "hard  dollars"  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  so  hard  to  get. 

To  say  that  the  children  were  entirely  unhappy  would 
not  be  true,  but  they  were  miserably  dressed,  lacked  proper 
food,  and  were  growing  up  in  complete  ignorance.  They 
were  together,  though,  and  loved  each  other  tenderly, 
and  were  so  grateful  to  Mr.  N.  B.  Moreau  that  that  senti- 
ment took  the  place  of  love. 

On  the  day  of  the  conversation  in  the  shop  there  had 
been  a  large  order  for  stands  for  Christmas  trees,  and 
Carl  had  worked  like  a  Trojan,  and  now  they  were  all 
done;  and  Mr.  N.  B.  Moreau  had  gone  to  "lay  out  more 
money  for  grub."  as  he  inelegantly  put  it,  and  they  had 
a  good  hour  In-fore  them.  Christmas  was  but  a  week  off. 

"Don't  you  wish  we  could  have  a  tree,  and  put  a  nice 
present  on  it  for  Mr.  'Poleon  Bonaparte  Moreau?"  asked 
Christie. 

"  Yes;  but  we  hain't  got  nothin',"  answered  Carl,  sad- 
ly. "I  wish  we  could." 

"I'll  ask  Mrs.  Blandish  to  buy  my  little  hen,"  said 
Christie,  though  her  lip  quivered,  for  this  was  the  only 
thing  she  possessed.  She  had  found  an  egg  one  day  in  a 
nest  in  the  shavings,  and  knew  that  it  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Standish,  and  took  it  to  that  lady,  whose  hen  had  strayed 
there.  She  had  told  her  to  keep  it  and  set  it  with  one  of 
her  ducks,  which  had  been  already  a  week  on  her  eggs, 
and  it  had  hatched  out  a  lovely  little  yellow  chicken, 
which  in  time  grew  into  a  trim,  pretty  pullet. 

Mrs.  Standish  was  a  kind  woman  but  a  busy  one,  and 
she  often  thought  of  those  poor  little  orphans,  but  never 
found  time  to  do  more  than  give  Christie  an  occasional 
cruller  or  piece  of  pie,  which  was  shared  with  Carl.  So 
the  child  thought,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Standish  would  buy  the 
chicken,  and  with  that  they  could  have  a  Christmas  tree, 
and  Christie  decided  that  she  should  buy  a  nice  big  red 
handkerchief  for  Mr.  Moreau,  and  perhaps  there  might 
possibly  be  enough  money  to  get  a  pair  of  stockings  for 
Carl.  And,  oh,  if  an  apple  and  an  orange  could  be 
thought  of! 

"Yes,  honey,  I'll  buy  your  pullet,  and  I  will  take 
good  care  of  it,  and  you  can  come  over  and  pet  it  all  you 
want  to,  but,  as  to  giving  that  old  curmudgeon  a  thing- 
he's  as  rich  as  mud,  and  the  way  he  dresses  you." 
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"Oil,  we  eat  a  lot,  Carl  and  I  do,"  said  Christie,  "  and 
he  is  real  good  to  us.  And  niudder"  (she  always  said 
mudcler)  "  told  us  that  we  must  always  be  thankful." 

"Well,  you  come  over  here  Christinas  day,  both  of 
you,  that's  all,  and  here's  a  dollar  for  your  pullet." 

A  dollar!  A  round  silver  dollar!  It  looked  bigger  t<> 
Christie  than  a  millstone,  and  she  felt  that  she  was  enor- 
mously rich.  And  after  a  questioning  look  at  Mrs.  Stand- 
ish  she  fairly  flew  to  Carl.  He,  too,  was  overcome  by 
the  greatness  of  the  sum.  He  had  not  a  penny,  but  he 
could  get  a  tree  from  a  man  he  knew  for  nothing.  Not 
a  big  one  nor  a  pretty  one,  but  it  would  smell  like  those 
that  he  could  faintly  remember  in  his  own  land,  and 
he  could  make  a  stand  for  it,  and  they  had  a  week  to 
prepare. 

Words  could  not  express  their  delight  at  their  little  se- 
cret. Mr.  N.  B.  Moreau  was  absent  much  of  this  week, 
working  overtime,  trying  to  finish  some  work  he  had 
taken  "by  the  job,"  and  they  talked  for  hours  over  the 
wonders  that  dollar  would  purchase, making  one  plan  aft- 
er another,  and  setting  them  aside  as  not  grand  enough. 
At  last  it  was  the  night  before  Christmas,  and  Mr.  N.  B. 
Moreau  returned  in  an  ill-humor  with  himself  and  every- 
thing else,  as  he  could  not  get  his  money  until  after  the 
holidays.  Not  that  he  needed  it,  but  he  loved  to  have  it 
in  his  possession,  to  count  it,  and  feel  of  it. 

Christie  waited  until  their  scanty  supper  had  been  eat- 
en, and  then  made  the  request  that  they  might  be  allowed 
to  have  a  tree,  and  also  to  go  out  and  see  the  Christinas 
sights. 

"I  don't  want  no  nonsense  about  trees  nor  no  such 
things,"  he  snarled,  his  little  gray  eyes  fairly  flashing. 
"And  you  needn't  get  presents  into  your  heads  neither. 
I  have  enough  to  do  working  for  grub  for  you.  Christ- 
mas! Hah!  What's  it  for,  anyway  ?" 

"Why,  don't  you  know?"  said  Christie,  thoroughly 
astonished  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  feel  her  disappoint- 
ment. "  Don't  you  know  that  the  good  God  became  the 
little  Christ  Child  ever  so  long  ago,  and  He  came  that 
way  so  that  we  all  might  know  about  Him  and  love 
Him  and  each  other.  And  so  that  when  anybody  dies 
lie  ean  go  straight  to  heaven  like  my  niudder.  And  be- 
cause everybody  is  so  glad  that  the  dear  little  Christ  Child 
did  come  to  save  us  all,  we — we — have  trees  and  give 
presents  to  eacli  other." 

Christie  in  her  earnestness  clasped  her  two  poor  grimy 
little  hands,  and  looked  at  him  with  an  agony  of  tender 
appeal  in  her  large  blue  eyes.  The  last  ray  of  sunlight 
came  through  a  crevice  in  the  door  and  fell  upon  the  up- 
turned face,  with  its  golden  curls  clustering  on  the  pretty 
forehead,  so  that  for  an  instant  she  looked  like  one  of  the 
angels,  and  a  sharp  pang  struck  his  heart  with  the  re- 
membrance of  his  own  sweet  little  sister  as  she  looked 
the  day  before  she  was  drowned,  and  somehow  he  soft- 
ened, and  said,  hastily  : 

"Well,  go  and  look  around  if  you  like.  I  don't  care 
if  you  have  a  tree  to-morrow,'  but  I — I  hain't  got  no 
money  to  spend  on  it." 

"Oh,  we  don't  want  you  to,  Mr.  'Poleon  Bonaparte 
Moreau!"  they  cried  in  unison;  and  then  they  asked  tim- 
idly if  they  might  wear  their  shoes. 

"Yes,  if  you  won't  go  scuffin'  'em  all  out." 

Soon  the  two  happy  children  were  on  the  way, 
Christie  wrapped  in  a  little  checked  shawl,  and  Carl  with 
one  of  Mr.  N.  P.  Moreau's  discarded  coats  on.  The  streets 
and  stores  of  that  part  of  the  city  were  neither  large  nor 
brilliant,  but.  they  were  fairyland  to  these  children,  who 
finally  approached  a  store  timidly,  and  went  in  and  asked 
for  a  red  handkerchief.  And,  oh  joy!  a  great  big  one 
with  white  stars  cost  only  twenty-five  cents.  Then  they 
found  that  they  could  get  a  pair  of  suspenders  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow  for  twenty-five  cents  more,  and 
then  a  big  buckskin  purse  cost  forty  cents,  leaving  them 


still  ten  cents,  and  with  that  they  bought  a  nice  apple  and 
fine  orange. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  on  their  way  back  that 
Christie  remembered  that  she  had  intended  to  get  a  pair 
of  socks  for  Carl,  and  Carl  remembered  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  borrow  a  quarter  to  buy  her  a  pair  of  striped 
stockings.  Mr.  N.  B.  Moreau  was  sitting  in  the  dark,  to 
save  oil,  when  the  children  returned,  and  they  thought 
he  was  asleep,  so  they  hid  their  precious  possessions  and 
slipped  into  their  bed  of  shavings. 

"Carl,"  said  Christie,  "let  us  say  our  prayers.  I  am 
going  to  be  so  lonesome  without  Pickey.  I  wouldn't 
have  sold  her  for  nobody  else's  sake,  only  Mr.  'Poleon 
Bonaparte  Moreau,  he  is  so  good  to  us.  I  meant  to  get 
you  a  pair  of  socks,  but  the  han'k'chief  and  s'penders  and 
money-purse  cost  so  much.  Do  you  think  he'll  like  them? 
And  the  apple  and  orange,  he  shall  have  them  with  his 
dinner.  We  had  an  apple  and  an  orange  once,  do  you 
remember  ?" 

"Yes,  Christie,  and  I  wanted  awful  bad  to  get  you  a 
pair  of  pretty  striped  stockings,  for  I  see  how  the  shoes 
hurt  your  bare  feet,  but  I  couldn't.  When  I  get  to  be  a 
man,  Christie,  you  shall  have  things  like  other  little  girls. 
Of  course  Mr.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Moreau  couldn't  afford 
it;  we  cost  him  so  much  now,  but  I  will  begin  to  earn 
wages  in  three  or  four  years,  and  you'll  wait." 

"Oh  yes;  and  now,  Carl,  I'm  going  to  begin.  Dear 
little  Christ  Child,  and  you,  dear  mudder." 

"And  our  father,"  added  Carl,  "  won't  you  all  please 
think  of  us  a  little,  and  help  all  who  are  not  going  to 
have  any  tree  to-morrow." 

"And  make  us  good,  and  not  want  to  eat  too  much, 
and  not  have  any  nonsense  about  us." 

"  Amen,"  said  both;  and  soon  their  peaceful  breathings 
told  Mr.  N.  P.  Moreau  that  they  were  asleep. 

"  I'll  go  out  for  a  quiet  walk,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  it 
was  a  quiet  walk.  It  took  him  first  to  Mrs.  Standish. 

"Mrs.  Standish,  ma'am,"  he  stammered,  "did  Christie 
sell  you  her  hen  ?" 

"  She  did,  and  I  gave  her  a  dollar  for  it." 

"Mrs.  Standish,  ma'am,  the  pesky  critter  has  been 
and  spent  every  cent  of  it  buying  things  for  me.  Now  I 
hain't  got  no  nonsense  about  me,  and  I  was  a-tryin'  to 
train  them  young  ones  up  the  same  way,  but  something 
has  come  over  me  to-night  that  makes  me  feel  as  if — 
there — was  something  that  I've  never  caught  on  to,  and 
that  perhaps  I  am — well,  a  little  too  close — that — well, 
here's  a  hundred  dollars,  and  I  want  you  to  come  with 
me  and  help  lay  it  out  for  them  young  ones;  and — let  it 
be  mostly  for  nonsense. 

"I  want  Christie  to  have  a  baby  doll,  yes,  and  every- 
thing like  other  little  gals,  and  Carl  to  have  a  fine  set  of 
carver's  tools,  for  he'll  make  a  good  carver,  but  never  a 
good  carpenter;  and  get  little  Christie  a  pretty  outfit  of 
clothes,  and,  Mrs.  Standish,  ma'am,  if  this  isn't  enough 
there's  more  behind  it." 

Mrs.  Standish  looked  at  him  a  moment  as  if  bewildered, 
and  then  she  cried  a  little,  but  ended  by  clapping  on  her 
things  and  telling  her  husband  to  watch  the  oven,  and 
away  they  went,  and  two  hours  later  came  back  laden. 

The  next  morning  Carl  opened  his  eyes  first,  and  then 
shook  Christie,  and  they  sat  up  and  looked  and  looked 
at  a  tree  that  stood  on  the  old  table.  It  would  be  easier 
to  say  what  wasn't  on  it  than  what  \\as.and  they  \vcni 
from  one  thing  to  another,  never  dreaming  but  what  this 
was  a  direct  answer  to  their  prayer. 

They  put  on  their  new  clothes,  Christie's  pretty  blue 
flannel  dress  and  striped  stockings  and  real  store  shoes 
being  wonders,  and  making  her  look  as  pretty  as  a  pie 
lure.  When  all  had  been  inspected,  they  brought  out. 
the  money-purse,  suspenders,  bright  red  handkerchief, 
and  the  fruit,  and  hung  them  in  the  little  lir-tree.  which 
rose  to  the  occasion  and  showed  them  off  well. 
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"  I  wonder  wliat  Mr.  'Polcon  Bonaparte  Moreau  icill 
say?"  said  ( 'liristie. 

"  Well,  you  might  ask  liiin  an'  see."  And  there  lie 
stood  grinning  so  hard  (hat  tears  were  in  his  eyes.  He 
took  the  poor  little  presents,  and  thanked  the  children 
awkwardly,  and  then  Christie  took  off  her  new  dress  with 
an  inward  struggle  until  the  breakfast  was  over  anil 
the  dishes  and  all  clean.  Mr.  Moreau  went  out  and 
killed  one  of  his  fattest  ducks  for  dinner,  and  brought 
forward  some  other  things  that  gave  them  a  royal  feast. 

Hardly  was  their  dinner  over  —  and  Mr.  Moreau  act- 
ually crowded  food  upon  their  plates — when  there  was 
a  loud  knock,  and  there  stood  the  children's  uncle.  He 
had  been  in  Denver  when  his  sister  had  died  in  Califor- 
nia, and  the  letter  had  followed  him  for  two  years,  and 
now  he  had  cotne  for  the  children. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Moreau  felt  his  heart  sink.  He  now  knew 
that  he  loved  these  two  patient,  loving,  and  grateful 
children,  and  they,  somehow,  felt  a  little  afraid  of  their 
big  German  uncle,  and  all  stood  irresolute.  But  after 
several  days  they  decided  that  as  the  children  and  Mr. 
Napoleon  loved  eacli  other  so  well,  they  were  to  re- 
main with  him,  on  condition  that  they  were  to  be  de- 
cently dressed,  well  fed,  and  sent  to  school.  The  rest  of 
the  time  they  were  to  help  him  all  they  could.  The 
uncle  wanted  to  leave  some  money  for  them,  but  Mr. 
N.  B.  Moreau  set  his  foot  down. 

"No,  not  a  cent.  1  hain't  got  no  nonsense  about  me. 
Them  children  is  mine  now,  and  I  know  how  to  take 
care  of  'em.  I've  got  the  means,  and  I  love  them  and 
they  love  me." 


"MR.   VOGEL." 

BY   E.  IHEN^EUS   STEVENSON. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  by  some  boys  and  girls,  who  watch- 
ed the  progress  of  a  little  chapter  of  bird-life  that  I 
am  going  to  tell,  to  let  other  readers  of  their  favorite 
magazine  know  of  it.  It  goes  to  show  how  birds  can 
and  do  render  kindly  help  to  each  other  when  trouble 
conies;  and  perhaps  some  older  people,  as  well  as  young 
people,  do  not  know  that  the  question  of  how  apt  are 
birds  to  be  good  to  one  another  is  not 
by  any  means  a  settled  matter  among 
learned  natural-history  writers. 

While  summering  in  the  village  of 
Jefferson,  that  dear  little  lonely  vil- 
lage in  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  18,11,  my  room  in  the 
hotel  opened  on  a  pia/./a  roof,  shingled. 
Quite  soon  after  arriving  I  noticed 
three  or  four  common  hedge-sparrows 
daily  fluttering  around  the  window — 
hopping  about  after  crumbs  and  in- 
sects. 

One  morning  I  observed  a  small  old 
bird  feeding  what  seemed  tome  an  un- 
commonly rough  -  coated  and  cross- 
looking  young  one.  Presently  I  Dis- 
covered that  it  was  no  young  bird, 
but  as  old  a  one  as  its  companion,  or 
older;  and  that  it  was  being  fed  be- 
cause, sad  to  tell,  the  poor  thing  had 
no  beak.  Not  abit  of  one!  It  had  not 
lost  it;  I  think  it  must  have  been  so 
hatched  from  the  egg.  In  place  of  any  beak,  to  pick  or 


tongue  small  morsels  of  moist  food,  and  swallow  them, 
if  once  the  morsels  wen-  /ml  into  its  mouth. 

Now  this  tender  little  act  I  saw  performed  by  one  or 
another  of  ils  companions  day  by  day  for  several  weeks. 
Not  only  1.  but.  many  other  guests  in  the  hotel  saw  it. 
Over  and  over  we  would  peep  out  and  spy  one  little 
feathered  ahnsgiver  after  another  pick  up  a  fragment 
of  the  water-softened  cracker  that  we  at  once  provided, 
hop  up  to  the  unlucky  "Mr.  Vogel,"  as  we  called  the 
afflicted  sparrow,  put  the  bit  into  his  mouth,  and  hop 
away  cheerfully,  with  all  the  appearance  of  feeling 
pleasure  at  doing  a  kindness  to  a  friend  in  need.  "  Mr. 
Vogel  "ate  the  gift  mechanically. 

Our  interest  and  care  of  the  larder  for  him  made 
"Mr.  Vogel"  tame  quite  speedily.  He  became  used  to 
hopping  up  himself,  and  to  helping  himself  from  a  small 
dish  always  standing  on  the  sash — greedily  helping  him- 
self, I  must  confess.  And  then  a  curious  thing  was  no- 
ticed. The  others,  little  by  little,  let  "Mr.  Vogel"  alone! 
They  saw  that  their  care  was  no  longer  needed.  He  had 
friends  at  court. 

He  grew  fat  and  stout.  More  than  once  we  saw  now 
that  his  old  chums  pecked  at  him,  as  if  they  liked  him 
better  a  pauper  on  their  hands  than  in  improved  circum- 
stances. First  and  last,  though,  he  was  never  treated 
unkindly,  though  more  and  more  let  severely  alone,  just 
as  is  a  person  in  a  community  of  men  and  women  who 
do  not  quite  fancy  his  way  of  getting  his  living.  Au- 
tumn came.  We  came  back  to  New  York  with  it.  We 
left  "Mr.  Vogel"  well,  and  as  big  as  any  self-respecting 
bird  ought  to  be — he  had  no  waist  whatever.  I  hope  he 
still  lives  and  is  cared  for;  but  last  summer,  though  in 
the  same  place,  I  was  not  in  the  hotel,  and  I  saw  nothing 
of  him,  though  I  looked  for  "a  visit  to  my  open  cottage- 
window,"  as  the  old  song  says. 


\ViiKX  you  go  travelling  nil  in  the  direction  of  Piiget  Sound, 
l>e.  careful  bow  you  order  oysters  lor  your  dinner  in  that  sec- 
tion. You  would  be  appalled  at  the  result  if  you  ordered  a 
dozen  raw  oysters  ou  the  Lalf  shell,  for  the  bivalves  of  Puget 
Sound  arc  the.  largest  known,  measuring  sometimes  two  feet 
across,  and  weighing  iuelusive  of  the  shell  as  much  as  sixty 
pounds. 


WILLIAM    HAMILTON    (HliSUN, 

R  OF  "SHAIIP  EYES,"   "HIGHWAYS  AND 
BYWAYS,"  ETC. 

FEW  days  ago,  while  returning  from  a 
walk,  I  chanced  to  observe  a  dead  grass- 
hopper upon  the  dirt  at  the  side  of  the 
road.  Now  this  incident  would  not  have 
been  of  special  importance  had  I  not 
discovered,  upon  careful  post-mortem 
examination,  the  very  remarkable  man- 
ner of  the  insect's  death,  which  recalled 
a  similar  surprising  episode  of  several 
years  ago  which  I  had  almost  forgotten. 
Upon  referring  to  my  note-book  of  that 
period,  however,  I  found  considerable 
space  devoted  to  the  incident,  which 


greatly     astonished    me     at    the     time. 
Inasmuch  as  it  presents  in  a  startling  light  the  wonder- 
peck,  to   open  or   shut,  was  a  round   bony  ring,  in    and     ful  and   strange    resources    by    which    nature  holds    in 


out  of  which   the  little  creature's  tongue  darted;   nearly     check  the  too  rapid  increase  of  species  and  maintains  the 
all  the  time  kept  out  in  the  air.      It  tried,  I  saw,  to  use     great  law  of  equilibrium  among  the  insect  forces,  it  is 
the  tongue  as  a  beak  in  collecting  its  food;  but  naturally 
it  could   not  pick  up  a  morsel  with  it  of  anything  dry. 


But    it    could    easily    hold    with    this    poor    unprotected 


well  worth  recalling  in  the  pages  of  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 
whose  entomological  readers  will  henceforth,  I  am  sure, 
look  more  compassionately  upon  the  poor  "high-elbowed 
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grig  "  who  is  the  unfortunate  hero  of  my  story.  He  is 
familiar  to  us  all,  that  hovering  "rattler"  above  the  hot 
dusty  road  of  August,  flying  up  from  nowhere  beneath 
our  feet  in  the  path,  fluttering  like  a  yellow  moth,  and 
always  disappearing  before  our  eyes  when  he  alights. 
He  is  also  known  as  the  "  Quaker,"  from  his  drab  suit 
and  bonnet,  and  his  generosity  with  his  "  molasses  "  is" 
proverbial  from  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  settlers.  Who 


* 


r 


would  have  believed  that  such  a  fate  as  the  following 
lay  in  store  for  him. 

In  previous  papers  I  have  indicated  some  of  the  re- 
markable pranks  which  the  various  ichneumon-flies  play 
with  unsuspecting  caterpillars.  The  polyphemus,  for 
instance,  whose  cocoon,  filled  with  hopes  of  a  beautiful 
butterfly  existence,  yields  only  a  swarm  of  wasps.  The 
caterpillars  are  helpless,  and  would  seem  an  easy  prey  to 
the  wily  fly  who  lays  her  eggs  upon  them;  but  even  the 
agile-winged  "Quaker,"  and  doubtless  many  of  his  kind 
— yes,  and  still  more  agile  insects — are  not  quick  enough 
to  escape  a  like  fate. 

At  the  time  of  my  discovery  I  had  in  preparation  au 
article  for  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  entitled  "  Among  Our 
Footprints."  I  wished  to  describe  and  illustrate  a  singu- 
lar battle  which  I  had  shortly  before  observed  between  a 
larye  red  mutilla  ant  and  a  "Quaker."  The  mutilla  I 
had  captured  at  the  time,  and  had  preserved  as  a  speci- 
men. I  needed  only  the  grasshopper  to  complete  my 
drawing.  Directly  in  front  of  my  city  house  a  number 
of  vacant  grassy  lots  offered  a  favorite  haunt  for  the  in- 
sects— I  used  to  call  it  the  Quaker  camp-meeting  ground 
— and  I  started  out  to  procure  one.  Having  no  net,  I 
was  soon  convinced  that  I  was  greatly  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  thermometer  was  about  90°,  and  of  course,  the  "Qua- 
kers," being  in  their  element,  had  much  the  best,  not  to 
say  the  easiest,  time  of  it.  I  at  length  gave  up  the 
chase,  and  was  about  leaving  the  field,  when  fortune 
favored  me  by  the  discovery  of  a  clumsy  specimen,  which 
seemed  unable  to  fly  for  any  great  length,  and  he  was 
soon  captured.  Upon  examination  his  wings  seemed 
partially  paralyzed,  but  otherwise  he  appeared  to  be  in 
good  health  and  spirits,  his  hind  legs  being  especially 
lively  and  snappy.  I  immediately  took  the  insect  to  my 
studio,  and  pinned  him  through  the  thorax.  He  was 
strong  enough  to  pull  out  the  pin  from  the  board  and 
jump  around  the  room  with  it  in  my  temporary  ab- 
sence. 

I  lost  no  time  in  taking  his  portrait,  which  figured  in 
the  illustration  to  the  article  on  "  Footprints  "  as  "the 
ungainly  victim,"  I  little  dreaming  when  I  gave  him 
such  a  title  what  a  remarkable  sort  of  victim  he  even 


then  was.  The  drawing  took  me  about  ten  minutes.  I 
then  left  the  studio,  and  was  absent  precisely  fifieeu 
minutes.  Upon  returning  I  found  the  grasshopper 
dead. 

My  curiosity  was  aroused  not  only  by  such  a  rapid  de- 
mise (for  the  impaling  through  the  thorax  is  not  us- 
ually an  immediately  fatal  injury  to  an  insert),  but 
especially  by  some  very  strange,  and  unnatural  aut.o- 
nritir  movements  of  the  victim — head  protruding  and 
turning  from  side  to  side;  queer  expansion  of  body,  as 
though  breathing;  unusual  lifting  and  other  motions  of 
legs,  particularly  of  hind  legs;  the  whole  demonstration 
a  mockery  on  life.  The  grasshopper  was  pinned  to  my 
drawing-board,  and  against  a  piece  of  newspaper.  As  I 
wati-lied  his  strange  antics,  I  suddenly  discovered  that 
he  had  become  a  veritable  phantom  of  his  former  self; 
that  I  could  actually  read  tlir  iii'ii-x/iitjirr  /i'.ii  tJn-oiit/li  ///.*,• 
body.  Examination  now  revealed  the  mystery.  I  could 
easily  see  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  grasshopper's  in- 
terior, so  glassy  were  the  walls  of  the  body,  and  I  could 
now  count  about  a  dozen  small  white  larva',  which  were 
now  full  grown,  and  were  crawling  about  within  through 
head,  thorax,  body,  and  hind  legs,  cleaning  its  walls  of 
every  particle  of  remaining  tissue,  and  causing  the  sing- 
ular motions  described.  Such  a  strange  house-cleaning 
I  never  saw  before. 

"SYheii  the  "Quaker"  locust  was  captured  it  showed 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  any  such  goings  on  within  its 
being.  The  final  voracity  of  the  larvae  was  swift  and 
terrible.  And  what  an  astonishing  instinct  is  that  which 
should  teach  these  parasites  to  avoid  the  vitals  of  their 
insect  host  until  the  last  moments  of  their  own  final 
complete  growth !  The  entire  space  of  time  from  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  grasshopper  to  the  empty  transparent  phan- 
tom was  less  than  thirty  minutes.  I  placed  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  in  a  small  close  box.  Next  morning  he 
presented  nothing  but  a  clean  glassy  shell,  now  more 
glassy  than  before,  empty  of  every  vestige  of  organic 
matter,  while  scattered  about  on  the  bottom  of  the  box 
lay  fifteen  dark  red  egg-shaped  chrysalides  of  the  escaped 
larvae.  Two  weeks  later,  upon  opening  the  box,  a  swarm 
of  flies  flew  out.  I  was  enabled  to  keep  two  of  them. 
They  were  almost  exactly  like  the  common  house-fly  to 
the  ordinary  observer,  but  belonged  to  a  distinct  genus. 
At  this  writing,  in  the  absence  of  my  specimen,  I  cannot 
give  the  name  by  which  they  are  known  in  learned  circles, 
but  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  they  probably  belong 
to  the  group  called  Tachina,  a  family  of  parasitic  flies 
which  spend  their  early  lives  in  a  similar  questionable 
manner,  to  the  probable  discomfort  of  potato-bugs,  cater- 
pillars, and  other  accommodating  insect  hosts. 


I  had  seen  similar  flies  emerging  from  my  caterpillar 
boxes  in  rny  early  entomological  days  without  suspect- 
ing their  significance,  and  any  large  collection  of  cater- 
pillars in  confinement  is  likely  to  include  a  victim. 
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RAFTMATES:* 

A     STORY     OF     THE     GREAT     RIVER. 

ISY     KIRK     MfNItoK. 
ADTBOR  or  "CANUEMATK*,"  "  ('AMI-MATK*."  "  DUKVMATES."  ETC. 


ClIAITKR    XIII. 
WINX'S    MIXKI.V    I'lMISI'. 

UEING    tin-    half  hour    tliat  Winn 

•  allowed    to  elapse     before    lie    con 

sidered  it  safe  l»  rise  from  hi.s  re 
fifjV  cumbeiit  position  in  the  holtoni  of 
»•  the  skin",  he  had  ample  opportunity 
to  recover  his  breath,  and  relied 
upon  the  new  situation  into  which 
he  had  been  so  strangely  forced. 
At  first  he  fancied  that  lie  heard 
sounds  of  pursuit,  and  momentari- 
ly expected  to  he  greeted  by  a  stern 
order  from  the  bank  to  bring  the  skiff  ashore.  lie  wonder- 
ed if  a  failure  to  comply  would  be  followed  hy  a  ritle-shot, 
and  then  began  to  calculate  the  chances  of  being  hit  in 
such  a  case.  But  why  should  lie  be  shot  at ;  What  had 
he  done  that  he  should  be  arrested,  threatened  with  jail 
and  hanging,  and  treated  like  an  outlaw  generally? 
Whom  did  these  men  take  him  for;  and  who  were  they? 
By  the  manner  in  which  they  bad  spoken  of  a  judge, 
they  must  represent  the  law  in  some  way;  but  why  he 
should  be  an  object  of  their  pursuit  puzzled  the  boy 
more  than  a  little. 

To  be  sure,  he  had  now  laid  himself  open  to  the  suspi- 
cion of  being  a  river  thief,  by  carrying  off  their  skiff. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  return  it  at  once?  He  could  talk 
to  them,  and  explain  how  he  happened  to  be  on  the 
island,  while  still  at  sucli  a  distance  from  shore  as  to  be 
beyond  their  reach.  They  might  shoot,  though,  and  if 
they  really  considered  him  the  rascal  they  pretended,  it 
was  almost  certain  that  they  would.  No,  that  plan 
would  not  work.  The  only  thing  left  to  be  done  was  to 
take  the  skiff  to  Dubuque,  telegraph  to  his  father  from 
there,  or  try  and  find  one  of  the  Major's  friends  in  that 
city  who  would  do  so  for  him,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide him  with  food  and  shelter  until  his  father  came. 
Yes,  that  was  the  best  plan. 

Having  reached  this  determination,  Winn  sat  up  and- 
looked  about  him.  The  light  which  he  had  mistaken 
for  dawn  was  that  of  a  late  rising  moon,  and  it  hardly 
penetrated  the  mist  hanging  low  over  the  river.  There 
was  nothing  in  sight;  not  even  the  dark  mass  of  timber 
on  the  island.  Winn  might  have  been  in  the  middle  of 
the  ocean  for  all  that  he  could  see  or  hear.  Never  in  his 
life  had  the  boy  felt  so  utterly  forsaken  and  alone.  He 
decided  to  pull  diagonally  across  the  current  toward 
shore,  the  mere  sight  of  which  would  be  reassuring.  But 
where  were  the  oars?  Until  this  moment  he  had  not 
noticed  that  there  were  none  in  the  boat.  For  some 
unknown  reason  they  had  been  taken  from  it  when  the 
party  landed  on  the  island;  and  nowjthe  lonely  naviga- 
tor was  utterly  without  the  means  of  propelling  or  even 
guiding  his  craft.  He  tried  to  tear  up  one  of  the  floor 
boards,  with  the  idea  of  using  it  as  a  paddle;  but  it  was 
nailed  in  place  so  firmly  as  to  resist  his  utmost  efforts. 
Finally,  faint  for  want  of  food,  exhausted,  and  disheart- 
ened, the  poor  boy  threw  himself  in  the  bottom  of  the 
skiff,  and  yielded  to  his  despair.  At  length  he  fell  asleep. 
So  the  dawn  of  Winn's  second  clay  on  the  river  caught 
him  napping,  as  the  first,  had  done.  In  its  gray  light 
the  skiff  drifted  past  the  little  city  of  Dubuque,  perched 
high  on  the  bluffs  of  the  western  hank,  but  no  one  saw 
it.  There  were  several  steamboats  and  trading  scows 
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tied  to  the  narrow  levee,  but  their  crews  were  still  buried 
in  slumber.  Even  had  they  been  awake,  they  would 
hardly  have  noticed  the  little  craft,  far  out  in  the  stream, 
drifting  with  the  hurrying  waters.  In  a  few  minutes  it 
was  gone,  and  the  sleeping  city  was  none  the  wiser  for 
i(s  passing.  So  for  hours  it  drifted,  now  bow  on.  then 
broadside  to.  and  as  often  stern  lirst;  here  caught  and 
spun  round  by  an  eddy,  then  tossed  aside  and  allowed  to 
proceed  on  Us  unguidi-d  coarse.  The  cotton  woods  on  the 
tow-heads  beckoned  to  il  with  their  trembling  lingers; 
but  it  paid  no  heed.  ({rim  snags  lay  in  wait  for  it;  but 
it  nimbly  avoided  them. 

When  Winn  finally  awoke,  he  was  so  bewildered,  and 
so  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  surroundings,  that 
for  a  minute  he  lay  motionless,  collecting  his  scattered 
senses.  His  head  rested  on  a  thwart,  and  he  faced  the 
after-end  of  the  skiff.  As  he  was  about  to  rise,  his  glance 
fell  on  something  wrapped  in  newspaper  and  tucked 
under  the  stern  seat.  If  it  should  only  prove  to  be  food 
of  any  description,  "even  burned  mush,"  thought  Winn, 
grimly,  how  happy  it  would  make  him!  In  another  second 
he  was  undoing,  with  eager  fingers,  the  lunch  of  crackers 
and  cheese  that  Sheriff  Riley's  wife  had  so  thoughtful- 
ly thrust  into  her  husband's  hands  as  he  left  the  house 
the  morning  before,  and  which  he  had  as  thoughtfully 
tucked  under  the  stern  seat  of  his  skiff.  He  was  prob- 
ably thinking  of  it,  and  wishing  he  had  it.  at  this  very 
moment.  As  for  Winn,  he  was  eating  it  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and  thinking  that  he  had  never  tasted  such  good 
crackers  or  such  a  line  piece  of  cheese  in  his  life.  With 
each  mouthful  his  spirits  rose  and  his  strength  returned, 
until,  when  the  last,  crumb  had  disappeared  and  been 
washed  down  with  a  double  handful  of  sweet  river  water, 
the  boy's  pluck  and  cheerfulness  were  fully  restored. 

Now  what  should  he  do;  He  did  not  know  that  he 
had  passed  Dubuque,  though  he  feared  that  such  might 
be  the  case.  Thinking  of  it  brought  to  mind  the  island 
with  those  upon  whom  he  had  so  recently  turned  the 
tables,  and  left  as  prisoners  within  its  limits.  He  even 
laughed  aloud  as  he  pictured  them  toiling,  as  he  had 
toiled  the  evening  before,  to  construct  a  raft  on  which 
to  escape.  "I  wonder  if  they  found  any  one  in  that  log 
hut?"  he  thought,  recalling  its  lighted  window.  "And. 
oh!  if  it  should  have  been  father!  It  might  have  been. 
He  might  have  seen  my  signal-fire,  found  my  message, 
and  got  as  far  as  the  hut.  Now  what  will  he  do?  Oh, 
how  I  wish  I  could  get  back!  Why  didn't  I  think  of  all 
this  before  leaving  the  island?  That  was  a  horrid  sound 
in  the  woods,  though.  And  that  animal '.  I  wonder  what 
it  could  have  been?" 

By  this  time  the  current  had  carried  the  skiff  close  in 
to  the  drowned  bottom-lands  of  the  Illinois  shore.  They 
were  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  Winn 
knew  that  in  many  places  the  well  nigh  impassable 
swamps  which  this  concealed  extended  back  a  mile  or 
more  from  the  channel.  Otherwise  he  would  have  aban 
doned  the  skiff  and  made  the  attempt  to  swim  ashore. 
The  Iowa  bluffs  rose  invitingly  on  the  opposite  side -of 
the  river.  On  them  lie  saw  a  few  scattered  settlements, 
but  they  were  too  far  away,  and  he  must  wait  until  the 
current  set  him  in  that  direction  before  thinking  of  mak- 
ing a  landing.  He  saw  an  occasional  ferry-boat  making 
its  slow  way  across  the  river,  but  it  was  always  either  too 
far  above  him  or  too  far  below  him  for  his  signals  to  be 
noticed,  and  so  the  hours  dragged  on  until  it  was  late 
afternoon,  and  Winn  was  again  beginning  to  feel  the 
pangs  of  hunger. 

"I  can't  spend  another  night  in  this  wretched  boat!" 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  when  he  saw  that  the  sun  was  within 
an  hour  of  its  setting.  "I'll  swim  the  whole  width  of 
the  river  first!" 

During  the  day  he  had  passed  a  number  of  small 
islands,  but  had  not  cared  to  attempt  a  landing  on  them. 
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He  knew  tliat  lie  would  VIP  even  worse  off  on  an  island 
than  in  the  skiff,  and  so  lie  had  watched  them  glide  by 
without  giving  them  any  particular  thought.  Suddenly 
it  occurred  to  him  that  on  any  one  of  these  islands  lie 
might  pick  up  an  oar,  a  paddle,  or  at  least  something 
that  would  answer  in  place  of  these,  and  from  th;it  in 
stant  they  acquired  a  new  interest. 

The  next  one  that  he  approached  was  only  a  tow-head, 
which  is  a  sand-bar  oil  which  has  sprung  up  a  thick 
growth  of  slender  cotton  woods,  or  other  quick-shooting, 
water-loving  trees. 

"I  might  find  what  I  want  there  as  well  as  on  a  larger 
island,"  thought  Winn,  "and,  at  any  rate,  I'll  make  a  try 
for  it."  So  when  the  skiff  had  drifted  as  near  the  tow- 
head  as  it  seemed  likely  to,  and  was  rapidly  sliding  past 
it,  the  boy  threw  off  his  coat,  kicked  off  his  shoes,  and, 
taking  one  end  of  the  skiff's  painter  with  him,  plunged 
overboard  and  began  to  swim  toward  the  desired  point. 

The  distance  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  but  the 
current  swept  him  down  so  much  more  rapidly  than  he 
expected  that  he  was  barely  able  to  catch  one  of  the  very 
last  of  the  tow-head  saplings  and  cling  to  it.  While  his 
own  progress  was  thus  checked,  that  of  the  skiff  was  not, 
and  in  a  second  the  painter  was  jerked  from  his  hand. 

Exhausted  as  he  was,  Winn  was  on  the  point  of  letting 
go  his  hold  on  the  sapling  and  making  a  desperate  effort 
to  overtake  the  rapidly  receding  skiff.  Fortunately  he 
had  enough  practical  sense,  though  this  is  not  generally 
credited  to  sixteen-year-old  boys,  to  restrain  him  from 
such  a  rash  act.  So  he  crawled  out  on  the  sand  beach, 
and  sat  there  watching  what  lie  considered  to  be  his  only 
hope  grow  smaller  and  smaller  until  it  finally  disappear- 
ed. As  it  did  so,  the  sun  slowly  sank  behind  the  western 
bluffs;  and  though  the  boy  did  not  look  up  from  the  wet 
sand  on  which  he  had  flung  himself,  he  knew  instinct 
ively  that  another  night,  with  its  darkness,  its  chill,  and 
its  nameless  terrors,  was  upon  him. 

He  was  so  numbed  by  this  latest  disaster  that  he 
had  not  the  heart  even  to  seek  a  place  of  shelter  for  the 
night.  What  good  would  anything  that  he  could  find 
or  construct  do  him?  He  had  neither  matches  nor  food, 
dry  clothing  nor  bedding.  What  did  it  matter,  though  '. 
He  would  probably  be  dead  before  the  sun  rose  again. 
anyway.  So  the  poor  lad  nursed  his  misery,  and  might. 
in  truth,  have  lain  on  those  wet  sands  until  he  perished, 
so  despairing  was  he,  when  all  at  once  he  was  aroused  l>y 
a  sound  so  strange  to  hear  in  that  place  that,  though  he 
raised  his  head  to  listen,  he  thought  he  must  be  dreaming. 
He  wasn't,  though,  for  there  it  came  again,  as  distinct  as 
anything  ever  heard  in  his  life,  a  merry  peal  of  clear 
girlish  laughter.  Not  only  that,  but  it  sounded  so  close 
at  hand  that  the  boy  sprang  to  his  feet  and  gazed  eagerly 
in  the  direction  from  which  it  came,  fully  expecting  to 
see  its  author  standing  near  him. 

CHAPTER  'XIV. 

A    PEAL    OF    GIRLISH    LAUGHTER. 

IN  vain  did  Winn  gaze  in  every  direction,  up  and  down 
the  river,  across  its  darkening  waters,  and  into  the  shad- 
owy thicket  behind  him.  There  were  no  objects  in  sight. 
save  those  with  which  he  was  already  only  too  familiar. 
Again  he  began  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and 
wonder  if  his  mind  had  not  become  somewhat  unsettled 
by  his  misfortunes.  But  no,  there  was  the  ringing  peal 
of  laughter  again.  This  time  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
strange  chattering  sound  such  as  he  had  never  heard  be- 
fore. At  the  same  moment  a  most  delicious  whiff  of 
frying  bacon  reached  the  hungry  boy,  mingled  with 
the  unmistakable  and  equally  enticing  odor  of  coffee. 
There  was  110  doubt  as  to  the  direction  from  which  these 
came,  and  plunging  into  the  cottoiiwood  thicket,  Winn 
made  his  way  diagonally  up  and  across  the  tow-head. 


In  less  than  a  minute  he  reached  its  opposite  side, 
where  he  halted  to  gaze  with  amazement  at  the  very 
strangest- looking  craft  lie  had  ever  seen.  At  first  he 
thought  it  a  small  stern-wheeled  steamboat.  She  cer- 
tainly had  such  a  wheel,  but  then  there  was  no  chimney. 
Perhaps  she  was  a  trading-scow.  Whoever  heard,  though, 
<>f  a  lrading-scow..wjth  a  pilot-house  such  a,s  this  nonde- 
script craft  had  on  the  forward  end  of  its  upper  deck? 
Besides,  there  were  lio  sweeps,  nor  was  she  in  the  least 
like  any  trading-scow  Winn  had  ever  seen.  A  low  house 
occupied  her  entire  width,  and  extended  along  her  whole 
length  except  at  the  curve  of  her  bows,  where  there  was 
room  left  fora  small  deck.  A  structure  with  a  door  and 
windows,  that  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  pilot-house, 
rose  from  the  upper  deck  near  its  after-end.  There  were 
three  doors  on  each  side  of  the  main  house,  a  large  one 
well  forward,  a  small  one  nearly  amidship,  and  another 
large  one  well  aft.  There  were  also  six  small  windows 
oil  each  side,  and  from  three  of  those  nearest  to  Winn  a 
cheerful  light  was  .streaming,  while  th  •  other  three  were 
dark.  There  was  a  name  painted  CM  the  boat's  side  in 
such  large  black  letters  that  even  in  the  fading  twilight 
Wiiin  managed  to  read  it— "  W-H-A-T-N-O-T"  he  spelled 
slowly — "Wluttiiat!  Well,  if  that  isn't  the  queerest 
name  for  a  boat  I  ever  heard  of!" 

Just  then,  however,  there  were  things  of  far  greater 
importance  to  a  boy  in  his  situation  than  queer  names. 
The  tantalizing  odors  that  were  pouring  from  that  after- 
window,  for  instance,  and  the  sound  of  voices  that  rang 
out  merrily  from  the  two  just  bey  and  it.  The  hoat  was 
moored  to  a  tree,  with  her  bows  pointed  up  stream,  and 
had  swung  in  so  close  to  shore  that  by  standing  on  a 
half-submerged  log.  which  served  as  a  fender  to  keep  her 
off  a  few  feet  from  the  bank,  Winn  could  look  into  one 
of  the  open  windows.  It  was  evidently  that  of  tlie  gal- 
ley, for  the  odor  of  frying  came  from  it,  and  half  hidden 
in  a  cloud  of  fragrant  steam  was  the  form  of  a  negro 
bending  over  a  small  stove. 

This  was  a  welcome  and  comforting  sight;  but  hungry 
as  he  was,  Whin's  curiosity  was  stronger  than  his  appe- 
tite. He  must  see  into  those  other  windows,  and  dis- 
cover the  source  of  the  merry  laughter  that  had  so  sud- 
denly banished  his  loneliness  and  despair  of  a  few  min- 
utes before.  Cautiously  advancing  a  few  steps  along  the 
slippery  log,  he  reached  a  point  that  commanded  a  view 
of  the  room  or  compartment  next  forward  of  the  galley. 
It  was  of  good  size,  and  occupied  the  entire  width  of  the 
boat. 

In  the  centre  of  this  room  was  a  tahle  spread  for  sup- 
per, and  beside  it,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  its  bright 
lamp,  was  a  group  that  to  Winn  appeared  both  extraor- 
dinary and  fascinating.  A  white-haired  old  man  was 
seated  before  an  easel,  on  which  was  stretched  a  large 
canvas.  A  young  girl  stood  near  him  watching  the 
movements  of  his  brush  with  deep  interest,  and  at  the 
same  time  evidently  restraining,  with  gentle  but  firm 
hands,  the  impatient  struggles  of  something  which  she 
addressed  as  "  Don  Blossom,"  but  whether  it  was  a  child 
or  an  animal  Winn  could  not  see.  In  his  effort  to  do  so 
he  stood  on  tiptoe,  and  just  as  the  old  man  began  to  say, 
"There,  Sabella,  that  will  do  for  this  sitting,"  the  boy's 
treacherous  footing  slipped  from  under  him. 

With  a  half  suppressed  cry  and  a  loud  splash  he  was 
plunged  headlong  into  the  narrow  space  of  water  between 
the  boat  and  the  shore. 

A  frightened  exclamation  came  from  the  interior  of 
the  boat,  and  then  the  small  door  on  that  side  was  flung 
open.  At  the  same  instant  a  woolly  head  was  thrust 
oiil  of  the  galley  window,  and  a  trembling  voice  cried: 
••(Jolly,  MarseCap'n!  Wha' dat  ar?  Yo' heah  urn?" 

•'Yes,  Solon,  I  heard  it,  and  you  want  to  come  here  as 
i|iiick  as  you  can.  Some  one  is  in  trouble."  answered 
the  old  man.  who  was  standing  with  the  girl  in  the  open 
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doorwav.  He  liekl  a  lamp  above  his  head,  :md  was  peer- 
ing  anxiously  in  the  direction  of  tlie  splashings  and 
tlounderings  that  Winn.  sill  m>j  in  t  hi'  shallow  water,  but 
tightl  v  wedged  between  the  log  and  the  boat,  was  making 
in  his  efforts  to  extricate  himself. 

"  Who's  there?"  cried  the  old  man.  who  could  iiui  yet 
male it  what  was  taking  plaee.  "And  what,  are  you 

doing?" 

"  It's  me."  returned  \Viiin,  regardless  of  his  grammar; 
"and  1  am  sinking-  in  this  awful  mud.  Hurry  up  and 
push  your  boat  away  from  the  log,  or  1  shall  be  drowned!" 

"While  the  old  man  and  the  negro  exerted  all  their 
strength  at  the  pole,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  push- 
ing- the  boat  out  into  tin- 
stream,  Sabella  was  also 
busy.  Though  greatly 
exeiled.  and  somewhat 
alarmed  by  the  unexpect- 
ed appearance  of  a  human 
being-  in  that  place,  and 
his  perilous  situation,  she 
still  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  run  for  a  rope, 
one  end  of  which  she  fas 
tened  to  the  table.  She 
carried  the  other  end  out 
through  the  door,  and 
tosseil  it  over  the  side  just 
in  time  for  Winn  to  catch 
it,  as  the  moving  of  the 
boat  once  more  gave  him 
freedom  of  action. 

Hauling  himself  up  by 
this  welcome  rope,  and  at 
the  same  time  being  assist- 
ed by  the  two  men,  tin- 
boy  quickly  gained  the 
open  doorway,  where  he 
stood  blinking  in  the 
bright  lamp-light,  while 
mud  and  water  ran  from 
him  in  streams.  He  faced 
the  occupants  of  the  boat, 
who,  standing  a  few  steps 
back  in  the  room,  regard- 
ed him  with  undisguised 
wonder,  not  unmixed  with 
suspicion.  On  the  table- 
behind  them  stood  a  small 
gaudily  dressed  object, 
that  Winn  at  first  took 
to  be  a  child.  Upon  his 
appearance  it  reniain- 


"  WHO'S    I'HKIIE?"    CRIED    THE   OLD    MAN. 


motionless    for  a   few- 
seconds,  and     then,    with 

a  frightened  cry,  it  sprang  to  the  little  girl's  shoul- 
der, from  which  it  peered  at  the  stranger,  chattering  an- 
grily all  the  while. 

"Well,  I  am   blest  if  this   isn't  a  most  extraordinary 
situation!"  exclaimed  the  old  man.      '*It  suggests  a  ta- 
bleau of  Venus  rising  from  the  sea 
'  ( >r  a  alligator,"  said  the  negro. 

Sabella  wanted  to  laugh  at  the  comical  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  the  dripping,  coat  less,  hatless,  barefooted,  and 
generally  woe-begone  boy;  but  pitying  his  evident  em- 
barrassment, she  exclaimed  :  "Uncle,  how  can  you!  Don't 
you  see  that  he  is  shivering?  You  must  go  at  once  and 
find  him  some  dry  clothes,  Solon,  show  this  boy  to  the 
engine-room,  where  he  can  change  his  wet  things.  Don 
Blossom,  be  quiet,  sir!  Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yoiirsel  f !" 
Then,  turning  to  Winn  with  a  cheery  smile,  she  said: 
''We  are  verv  sorrv  for  vour  accident,  and  should 


like  to  know  all  about  it  after  you  are  dry  again.  If  you 
will  go  with  Solon  to  the  engine-room,  he  will  do  every- 
thing lie  can  for  you." 

The  Captain  had  already  hastened  away  on  his  quest 
for  dry  clothing.  As  he  left  the  room,  Winn  noticed 
that  he  had  a  wooden  leg.  It  was  not  one  of  the  modern 
kind,  so  carefully  constructed  as  to  closely  resemble  the 
real  article,  but  all  old-fashioned  iron-shod  stick  of  timber 
strapped  to  his  right  knee. 

As  Sabella  finished  speaking,  she  too  left  the  room, 
running  after  the  Captain,  and  smiling  cheerfully  as  she 
went  at  the  mud  streaked  boy,  who  still  stood  speechless 

and     motionless     in     the 
doorway. 

Now,  at  Solon's  invita- 
tion he  followed  the  negro 
into  what  had  been  called 
the  engine-room,  though 
to  Wimi's  eye  it  looked 
as  little  like  an  engine 
room  as  any  place  he  had 
ever  known.  At  one  side 
was  a  horse-power  tread 
mill,  such  as  he  had  often 
seen  used  for  the  sawing 
of  wood.  Half  of  it  was 
sunk  below  the  level  of 
the  deck,  and  covered  with 
a  removable  floor.  It  was 
geared  in  the  most  direct, 
and  simple  manner  to  a 
shaft  that  disappeared 
through  the  rear  wall  of 
the  room  and  presumably 
connected  with  the  stern 
wheel  he  had  previously 
noticed.  There  was  also 
a  belt  extending  to  a  shaft 
pulley  overhead,  but  be- 
yond this  there  was  no 
trace  of  machinery,  nor 
was  there  either  boiler  or 
furnace.  There  was  what 
looked  like  a  stall  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  but  it 
held  only  hay  and  oats. 

"Yes,  sah,  we  uses  a 
mewel-ingine  when  we 
hab  um.  We  hain't  got 
no  mewel  at  de  present 
time,  but  we 'specs  tercon- 
trac'  fer  one  shortly,"  ex- 
plained the  negro,  noting 
Winn's  inquiring  glances, 
as  lie  assisted  him  to  re 
move  his  wet  garments. 

Before  the  boy  had  a  chance  to  ask  the  questions  that 
were  at  his  tongue's  end,  he,  as  well  as  the  other  occupants 
of  the  boat,  was  startled  by  a  loud  hail  from  the  river. 
"Hello!     What  steamer  is  that?" 
"  The  Wltatnot.  of  Dubuque,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Do  you  know  the  Sheriff  of  Dubuque  County?" 
"Who — Riley?     Yes,  I  know  him." 
"Do  you  know  his  skid'?" 

"As  well  as  I  know  my  own  boat,  for  I  built  it." 
"  Have  you  seen  it  pass  down  the  river  to-day,  contain- 
ing only  a  boy  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  old?" 
"No.      Haven't  seen  it  or  any  other  skiff.     What's  the 
matter?     Has  it  been  stolen?" 

"That  '11  do.  thank  you.  Good-night!"  came  the  reply, 
without  an  answer  to  this  last  question,  and  then  the 
stranger  passed  out  of  hearing  down  the  river. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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(JHK1STMAS    IN    THE    SOUTH— A    MAHKET    SCENE.— DBAWN  BY  W.  L.  SHEPPABD- 


BUYING  CHRISTMAS   GREENS. 

BY  MARTHA    MoCULLOCH   WILLIAMS. 

E  South  country  keeps  Christmas  with  its  whole 
J.  heart.  There,  from  the  oldest  days,  it  has  been 
reckoned  the  year's  great  festival.  Those  Englishmen, 
gentle  and  simple,  who  came  out  to  "  his  Majesty's  plan- 
tations of  Virginia  and  Carolina"  brought  with  them  the 
gospel  of  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding,  of  evergreen  gar- 
landings  and  holly-boughs,  of  the  Yule-log—sunk  to  a 
mere  "  Christinas  back-log" — of  the  mistletoe,  under  which 
kisses  may  be  claimed  so  long  as  one  white  berry  re- 
mains unplucked  amid  its  leathery  green. 

And  children  or  grandchildren  of  those  same  English- 
men had  a  large  part  in  peopling  the  regions  further 
inland.  Naturally  where  they  went  Christmas  went 
with  them.  Even  more  naturally,  when  Germany  sent 
over  to  us  the  fashion  of  Christmas  trees,  it  at  once  took 
firm  root  in  Southern  soil. 

So,  in  towns  there  situate,  the  day  before  Christmas,  or 
possibly  the  Saturday  before,  is  a  time  of  lively  bargain- 
ing between  eager  merchants  and  free-handed  customers. 
The  sellers  are  black — to  a  man,  woman,  or  boy.  To  any- 
body of  that  complexion  "Christmas  money"  is  not  a 
luxury,  but  a  necessity.  For  there  are  such  ways  of 
spending  it — such  Christmasy  ways!  The  shop  windows 
outglow  the  rainbow  in  their  riot  of  gay  shawls  and  rili- 
bons  and  handkerchiefs  and  mufflers  and  red-topped 
boots,  to  say  nothing  of  china  dogs,  candy  roosters,  gor- 
geous tin  trumpets,  drums,  gingerbread,  fire-crackers, 
shell  beads,  rolled-gold  jewelry,  belts,  suspenders,  flam- 


ing neckties.  All  these,  and  much  besides,  money  in  the 
pocket  makes  possible.  Every  school-house,  every  church, 
in  the  county  has  a  Christmas  tree,  to  make  them  more 
than  desirable. 

For  no  black  person  of  good  form  now  thinks  of  giv- 
ing in  private  at  Christmas;  that  is,  to  any  other  black 
person.  All  gifts  go  on  the  tree,  or  under  it.  There  is 
as  much  of  heart-burning-  among  the  younger  women 
over  the  number,  or  the  conspicuous  absence  of  them,  as 
among  the  city's  debutantes  regarding  their  coming-out 
bouquets. 

It  is  an  odd,  pretty  sight,  with  a  pathetic  side  to  it,  the 
marketing  of  Christmas  greens.  The  black  race  is  an 
epitome  of  shiftless  thrift.  Very  few  sellers  here  but 
have  other  wares  than  those  rifled  from  field  or  forest. 
Uncle  Beverly  Randolph,  for  instance,  said,  as  he  loaded 
his  wagon  before  daylight  this  morning: 

"  Dis  yere  passel  er  green  truck  metty  nice  ter  look  at 
— young  ladies  des  go  'stracted  ober  dein  red  be'ies  an' 
white  uns — an'  de  chu'ch  peoples  is  good  ter  take  all  dem 
ar  laurel-bushes;  but,  shucks!  all  on  hit  won't  fetch  de 
\vuth  er  whut  Marse  Ben  Cyarter  gwine  gim  me  fer  dis 
yere  pawssun  I  cotched  last  mont',  an'  kep'  live  des  fer 
him." 

Now  Uncle  Beverly  stands  beside  his  pile  of  Christmas 
stems,  the  sum  and  pattern  of  white-bearded  patience.  It 
is  barely  eleven  o'clock.  He  has  been  two  hours  here  in 
this  straggling  side  street,  where  greens  sellers  most  do 
congregate,  albeit  there  are  fifteen  muddy  miles  betwixt 
town  and  his.  cabin  home.  He  has  brought  in  big  busli- 
es — laurel,  cedar,  holly,  young  pines— all  taller  than  him- 
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self.  Km1  lie  has  wagon  and  team,  while  many  of  his 
compeers  must  bring  their  whole  slock  in  baskets  upon 
the  head,  or  lied  in  a  bundle,  and  swinging  over  tin' 
shoulder. 

Aunt  Virey  Taylor  is  sueli  a  one  Sin-  lives  with  Ike, 
her  half  i'l-own  son,  in  a  cabin  just  outside  town.  All 
week  the  two  have  been  scouring  swamp,  hill-side,  liedge- 

i-ow.  for  the  ferns,  the  mosses,  the  line  feathery-grained 

jiine.  the  holly  sprays,  richest  in  coral  berries,  thai  today 
they  set  out  in  the  market  .-|)laee.  They  Came  at  daylight, 
each  a  mass  of  moving  gn'en.  \Vlien  it,  \vas  properly  set 
about,  Ike  ran  back  for  the  bra/ier.  l.\  he]])  of  which  they 
may  escape  frost-bitten  liirjei,,.  As  he  huddles  over  it, 
a  tall  sweet- voiced  woman,  whose  hair  is  touched  with 
silver,  slops  a  mi  mile  in  front  to  say  : 

"  Howdy.  Aunt  Viroyr  Have  you  got  me  holly  from 
I  Jain  bridge  ?" 

"l»at     I    is.    Miss    Lucy."    Aunt    Yire\     says,    heartily. 

'  Twas   cole  an'  rough    Irampiu'  out,  dar — all   ee   twenty 

mile — but,  Lordy,  honey!    Virey   ain't   de   nigger    gwine 

eber  dis'pint  //re.      Sin-   know  Chris'mus  won't  be  Chris'- 

nms  ter  yer  dout  yer  hah  de  home-holly.    Dis  yere  brench 

i>ruk   right,   olfen   dem   bushes  growin'  side  de   big 

gate;  jes  look  at  hit;  be'ies  thick   as  leaves,  an'    red  as 

i. in  shine." 

They  are  brilliant  beyond  doubt;  but  somehow  Miss 
I  iiicj  sees  their  splendor  as  through  a  veil.  She  lays  the 
prickly  cluster  lovingly  to  her  face,  presses  a  dollar  into 
Yi rev's  hand,  drops  a  smaller  coin  to  Ike,  and  slips  away, 
\\ranped  who  knows  in  what  visions  of  dead  aiid-gone 
Christ  mast's  when  Bainbridge  was  home,  and  life  kept 
holiday  with  youth. 

Uncle  Beverly  looks  askance  upon  Aunt  Virey  and 
her  methods.  He  himself  would  sooner  go  home  with 
empty  pockets  than  openly  to  solicit  the  passing  pur- 
chaser. He  is  here  with  things  to  sell  that  a  wayfaring 
man  can  see.  If  any  choose  to  buy,  he  will  serve  them 
with  glad  civility,  but  his  fine  gentleman's  soul  revolts 
from  thrusting  himself  or  his  merchandise  upon  the 
townsfolk.  Even  when,  at  one  o'clock,  Marse  Ben  Cyar- 
ter  goes  by  to  his  dinner,  and  the  'possum  is  brought 
duly  to  his  notice,  there  will  be  no  bargaining.  Marse 
Hen  will  accept  his  Christmas  gift  with  properly  ex- 
pressed delight,  and  beg  that  Uncle  Beverly  will  take  it 
"  up  to  the  house."  There  the  old  man  will  he  warmed 
and  fed  full  in  the  snug  kitchen,  gossip  an  hour  with  the 
cook,  and  go  awaj  jangling  a  pocketful  of  silver,  with  a 
big  bundle  thai  Marse  lien's  wife.  Miss  Caroline,  has 
brought  out  and  bidden  him  take  home  to  "  Lize  and 
the  children.' 

"  De  Randolphs  an'  de  Cyarterses  dey  been  frien's  eber 
Si  nee  dey  wus  anybody  'bout  yere."  Uncle  Beverly  will 
tell  you  if  you  stop  to  listen. 

No  Randolph  by  blood  can  have  more  pride  in  his  race 
or  cling  more  fondly  to  its  traditions  than  does  this  mem- 
ber by  adoption.  On  every  hand  at  such  a  time  you  hear 
name,  that  tin-  i  u  it  iate  ear  knows  for  the  best  of  the  coun- 
try-side. When  emancipation  made  a  wholesale  surnam- 
ing  necessary,  almost,  invariably  the  freed  in  en  chose  those 
which  to  their  simple  minds  had  the^iiost  potent  sugges- 
tion of  aristocracy.  If  the  father  of  a  family  belonged 
to  "  the  quality,"  or  even  if  his  fathers  had  done  so,  with 
his  wife  and  children  he  at  once  adopted  that  name. 
Contrariwise,  if  the  wife's  name  were  socially  more  prom- 
inent, husband  and  children  took  it  for  their  own. 

A  young  mother  comes  gayly  through  the  expectant 
ranks.  She  has  brought  her  small  son  to  see  the  brave 
show.  They  have  bought  right  and  left.  Even  now  half 
a  dozen  venders  are  toiling  eagerly  away  to  the  address 
she  has  given.  Yet  the  small  lad's  arms  overflow  with 
gay  boughs,  each  a  gift,  the  tribute  to  his  fair  face  and 
pretty  ways. 

For  he  says  "Thank  you,  sir,"  "Yes,  sir,"  "No,  ma'am," 


to  all;  nor  is  he  rudely  inquisitive,  though  much  he  sees 
makes  his  young  eyes  shine.  For  example,  the  o-irl  SO 
tightly  shawled,  sitting  upon  the  box  out,  of  which  come 
such  wonderful  noises  -cackling,  crowing,  wheedling  chat- 
ter. Poor  Patsey  has  never  seen  town  nnlil  today.  It 
has  stunned  her  -the  noise,  the  people,  the  running  to 
and  fro.  Her  father  and  the  rest  brought  a  wagon  load 
of  greens.  Her  hopes  are  centred  in  the  poultry  crate 
over  which  she  keeps  such  careful  guard.  Word  cam. 
last  week  that  chickens,  turkeys,  even  guinea  fowls  ami 
ducks,  were  fetching  fabulous  prices.  In  full  faith  she 
has  gathered  up  the  speckled  hen's  brood,  now  just  beau- 
tifully grown  and  feathered,  a  pair  of  line  fat,  ducks, 
half  a  do/.en  pert  guinea  hens,  and  one  lank  V"mg  tur- 
key, and  brought  them  hither  to  lind  a  glulle<|  market. 
Nobody  wants  them  at  any  price.  What,  wonder  sin- 
sits  with  a  face  so  tragic,  heedless  of  greens  or  the  buvers 
of  them,  seeing,  hearing  nothing  but  gleam  and  swish  of 
the  vanished  red  frock  that  she  hoped  to  take  home  and 
wear  to  the  school-house  when  Ihe  Christinas  tree  was 
unloaded  of  its  many-colored  fruit! 

Maybe  her  case  is  not  hopeless.  Here  comes  a  man 
whose  look-  says  that  his  heart  and  his  purse  admit  of 
generous  doings.  See!  He  has  bought  the  lot.  Patsey 
stands  dazed  with  joy,  rattling  the  money  in  her  numb 
scooped  hands.  Other  men  came  by  twos,  by  threes,  by 
dozens.  Other  women  too.  On  every  hand  betwixt 
black  and  white  there  is  cheery  greeting,  more  cheery 
gossiping.  Today  tiiere  is  no  color  line  in  friendship. 
Hands  delicately  while  or  daintily  gloved  return  heartily 
the  grasp  of  horny  black  ones.  For  the  soul,  the  spirit, 
of  I'hrislmas  is  abroad,  shed  and  distilled  by  the  green 
things,  great  and  small.  Not  one  of  the  sellers  but  has 
laid  aside  somewhat  of  his  very  best  as  gift  for  some  town 
body  with  whom  he  claims  acquaintance.  And  however 
shadowy  the  claim,  it  is  nearly  always  heartily  admitted, 
-nl>-iaiitially  recognized.  But  there  is  no  trading  upon 
the  holiday  spirit.  Aunt  Virey  fitly  sums  it  as  .she  looks 
after  the  recipient  of  her  latest  gift  of  holly: 

"Bless  de  good  Lord  fer  Chris'mus,  when  whi'  folks 
wants  vvliut  de  po'  black  folks  kin  gib  urn,  an'  wants  ter 
gib  de  black  folks  de  money  dey  wants!" 

Ah,  the  pity  of  it!     Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 


BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

A  FEW  years  ago  a  very  bright  young  man,  so  young  that 
he  was  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  came  to  New  York  from  the 
\\Vsi,  and  became  a  reporter  for  one  of  the  large  morning  news- 
papers in  this  city.  He  was  well  educated  in  many  directions, 
but  he  was  not  familiar  witli  the.  true  saying  that  "Knowledge 
is  of  t  \vo  kinds — that  which  yon  have,  and  thai  which  you  know 
where  to  yet."  I le  had  some  knowledge,  but  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  books  that  would  give  him  a  great  deal  more 
at  any  moment  thai  he  needed  it. 

<  > lay  a  prominent,  citizen  of  New  York  died,  and  thisyonng 

reporter  was  appointed  to  write,  the  usual  obit  nary  not  ice. 

"  Von  will  iind  an  account  of  his  life  in  the  library, "said  the 
city  editor. 

The  young  man  went  to  the  lihrar.N,  but  among  the  two  thou- 
sand works  of  reference  there  he  was  completely  lost.  None  of 
his  instructors  had  taught  him  the  eharacii  rs  and  uses  of  works 
of  reference.  After  looking  in  vain  through  many  books  he  ap- 
plied to  another  reporter  for  assistance. 

"  I  think  yon  \\ill  find  what  yon  want  in  the  Gazetteer,"  said 
this  other  reporter,  who  was  fond  of  joking. 

Half  an  hour  later,  "  hen  the  incident  had  been  forgotten,  the 
\  onim  reporter  \\  :i-  Ion  mi  still  diligently  searching  in  the  Gazet- 
teer for  an  aceount  of  the  life  of  a  prominent  citizen  of  New 
York. 

For  month'-  Bitter  ward  (his  young  man  could  not  ask  any  ques- 
tion in  the  ot'lire  without  being  told,  "  You'll  find  it  in  the  Gazet- 
teer!" But  it  was  an  excellent  lesson  for  him,  and  the  laughter 
at  his  expense  made  him  anxious  to  learu  all  about  the  uses  of 
works  of  reference. 

Jn  the  Gazetteer,  he  soon  found,  he  might  look  for  names  and 
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descriptions  of  places,  and  for  nothing  else.  Any  country,  any 
State,  city,  town,  under  the  sun,  he  could  find  in  the  Gazetteer, 
with  a  brief  description  of  it,  giving  its  population,  and  other 
important  facts.  But  no  biography  did  he  ever  find  in  the  Gazet- 
teer. 

For  such  things,  he  learned,  he  must  go  to  a  good  biographical 
dictionary.  There  were  shelves  full  of  them  in  the  library,  and 
it  took  some  experience  to  be  able  to  find  the  right  one.  Some 
contained  the  lives  of  statesmen,  others  of  writers,  others  of 
great  business  men.  There  were  lives  of  millionaires,  lives  of 
distinguished  generals,  lives  of  eminent  Englishmen,  Scotchmen. 
New-Yorkers,  Mexicans,  and  Turks.  They  were  marvels  to  him 
at  first,  but  afterward  he  found  that  they  are  not  more  to  be  re- 
lied upon  than  the  inscriptions  upon  tombstones. 

The  dictionary  he  was  familiar  with,  like  everybody  else  ;  but 
the  encyclopedia  opened  his  eyes.  There  were  rows  of  encyclo- 
pedias, and  in  them  he  could  find  information  on  almost  auy 
conceivable  subject:  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  palace  of  Ahab, 
the  treatment  of  bunions,  how  to  make  caramels,  the  difference 
between  a  Liberal  and  a  Conservative — they  were  all  told  about 
in  the  encyclopaedia.  Lives  of  some  people  he  found,  too,  in  the 
encyclopedia;  but  in  the  largest  of  them,  the  Britannica,  only 
lives  of  people  who  are  dead.  How  hard,  he  thought,  that  a  man 
must  die  before  lie  can  be  made  famous  by  the  Britannica.  But 
in  some  American  eucyclopa-dias  he  found  the  lives  of  living 
men. 

Bartlett's  FinniUnr  Quotidians  soon  became  a  great  favorite 
with  him.  If  he  desired  to  quote  some  familiar  verse  or  saying 
that  he  was  not  sure  of  the  wording  of,  he  had  only  to  open  this 
wonderful  book,  and  there  it  was  before  him.  There  was  no  dis- 
puting a  quotation  in  that  office,  for  there  was  Bart  left  ever 
ready  to  settle  a  doubt. 

"But  I  never  can  remember  a  date', "said  hr. 

"What's  the  use,"  said  another  reporter,  "  when  our  friend 
Haydn  does  it  for  us?"  And  he  brought  out,  of  the  library 
Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Daks,  in  which  the  dates  of  all  the  princi- 
pal events  of  the  world  are  recorded. 

"  Why,  it  has  everything,"  said  he  :  "  the  building  of  the  ark, 
the  birth  of  Moses,  the  battle  of  Antietam  ;  all  the  great  events, 
except  my  birthday." 

When  he  learned,  after  a  few  weeks,  that  the  Concordance 
would  direct  him  to  any  subject  or  any  passage  in  the  Bible  that 
he  might  wish  to  find,  he  began  to  think  that  he  knew  nothing 
at  all  until  he  went  into  that  newspaper  office. 

"Isn't  it  wonderful?"  said  he.  "Just  give  me  these  few 
books  —  a  dictionary,  an  encyclopedia,  a  gazetteer,  Familiar 
Quotation*,  Dictionary  of  D<itn>,  a  biographical  dictionary,  and  a 
Concordance,  and  without  any  effort  I  have  more  knowledge  at 
hand  than  if  I  lived  among  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East.  And  it 
is  more  wonderful  yet  that  they  didn't  teach  me  about  these 
books  in  school,  but  left  me  to  find  them  out  for  myself." 

W.  D. 


After  this  second  writing,  the  slips  are  again  collected,  thor- 
oughly mixed  as  before,  and  again  passed  around. 

As  each  player  draws  a  slip,  he  looks  at  the  noun  that  has 
fallen  to  his  share,  then  unfolds  the  paper,  and  connects  the  two 
parts  of  the  sentence  either  mentally  or  by  writing  the  noun 
and  its  article  in  the  proper  place. 

When  all  are  ready, each  player  in  his  turn  reads  the  com- 
pleted sentence. 

The  result  of  this  "patch-work"  will  often  be  exceedingly 
funny. 


PATCH -WORK. 

A    NEW    GAME. 
BY    CLARA    .1.    DBNTON. 

HAVE  ready  before  beginning  to  play  some  slips  of  paper 
one  and  one-half  inches  long  by  five  or  six  inches  wide. 
The  number  prepared  must  depend",  of  course,  on  the  number  of 
players. 

When  all  are  ready  to  begin,  each  one  of  the  company  is  pro- 
vided with  a  slip  of  paper.  They  are  then  told  to  write  upon 
each  slip  a  sentence  describing  an  action.  The  sentences,  how- 
ever, must  be  without  grammatical  subjects. 

To  make  this  plain,  I  will  give  a  few  specimen  sentences: 

—  climbed  up  the  side  of  the  house  with  a  ladder. 

—  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  sang  a  song. 

—  went  to  bed  with  shoes  and  stockings  on. 

—  wore  a  bright  red  dress  and  a  yellow  hat. 

—  could  not  eat  because  his  teeth  were  all  gone. 

When  the  players  have  written  the  required  sentences,  they 
are  told  to  fold  each  paper  carefully,  so  that  the  sentence  will 
be  on  the  inside.  It  is  better  to  fold  it  twice. 

The  slips  are  then  collected  in  a  box,  basket,  or  hat,  and  shaken 
up  thoroughly. 

The  receptacle  is  then  passed  around,  and  each  player  takes 
out  a  slip.  Without  unfolding  it,  he  writes  on  the  outside  a 
noun,  accompanying  it  with  "  a,"  "  an,"  or  "  the,"  as  he  sees  fit- 
Proper  names  may  not  be  used. 


Jimmieboy 

and      ^ 


BY    JOHN    KKNDKICK    BAM.S. 
II.— IN  WHICH  JIMMIEBOY  AND  THE  GAS  STOVE  MAKE  A  START. 

NOW  jump  into  the  sleigh  just  as  quickly  as  you 
can,  Jimmieboy,"  said  the  Stove,  as  they  issued 
forth  into  the  cold  night  air.  "  Put  on  that  fur  cap  and 
the  overcoat,  shoes,  and  gloves,  and  I'll  light  'em  up.'' 

"They  won't  burn,  for  sure?"  queried  Jimmieboy. 
nervously,  for  the  idea  of  wearing  clothes  heated  by  gas 
was  a  little  bit  terrifying. 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  the  Stove  in  reply.  "I  wouldn't 
give  'em  to  you  if  they  would.  Thanks,"  he  added, 
turning  and  throwing  a  ten-cent  piece  to  a  gas  boy,  who 
handed  him  the  reins  by  which  the  horses  were  controlled. 
"  We'll  be  back  about  sunrise." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  boy.  "  Do  you  want  me  turned 
on  all  night,  sir?" 

"No,"  answered  the  Stove,  "lias  is  expensive  these 
days.  You  can  turn  yourself  out  right  away.  Have 
you  fed  the  horses?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy.  "They've  each  had  four 
thousand  feet  by  the  meter  for  supper." 

"Fuel  or  illuminating?"  queried  the  Stove. 

"Illuminating,"  replied  the  boy. 

"Good, "said  the  Stove.  "That  ought  to  make  them 
bright.  Good-by.  Get  up!" 

With  this  the  horses  made  a  spring  forward — fiery 
steeds  in  very  truth,  their  outlines  in  jets,  each  burning 
a  small  flame,  standing  out  like  lines  of  stars  in  the 
sky. 

"This  is  pretty  fine,  eh?"  said  the  Gas  Stove,  with  a 
smile,  which,  had  any  one  looked,  must  have  been  visible 
for  miles,  so  light  and  cheerful  was  it. 

"Lovely!"  cried  Jimmieboy,  almost  gasping  in  ecstasy. 
"  I'm  just  as  warm  and  comfortable  as  can  be.  I  didn't 
know  you  had  a  team  like  this." 

"Ah,  my  boy,"  returned  the  Stove,  "there's  lots  you 
don't  know.  For  instance: 

You  don't  know  why  a  tire  will  hum 

On  hot  days  merrily, 
And  when  the  cold  days  come,  will  turn 

As  cold  as  I.C-E. 

You  don't  know  why  the  puppies  toirk, 

Or  why  snap-turtles  snap; 
Or  why  a  horse  runs  round  the  park 

Because  you  say  "git-ap." 

You  don't  know  why  a  peach  has   fuzz 

Upon  its  pinky  cheek  ; 
Or  what  the  poor  Dumb-Crambo  due.-* 

When  he  desires  to  speak. 

Do  you?" 
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"No.  I   don't,"  said  .Jimmieboy.      "But  I  should  like 
to  very  much." 

"So  should   I. "said   the  Stove.  We're   very   much 


"THIS    IS    PREl'TV    KINK.    Ml?"    S.MII    TUB    GAS    STOVK. 


alike  in  a  great  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  those 
in  which  we  resemble  each  other." 

The  truth  of  this  was  so  evident  that  Jimmieboy  could 
think  of  nothing  to  say  in  answer  to  it,  so  he  merely  ob- 
served, 

"  I'm  awful  hungry." 

This  was  a  favorite  remark  of  his,  particularly  between 
meals. 

"So  am  I,"  said  the  Stove.  "Let's  see  what  we've 
got  here.  Just  hold  the  reins  while  I  dive  down  into  the 
lunch  basket." 

Jimmieboy  took  the  reins  with  some  fear  at  first,  but 
when  he  saw  that  they  were  high  up  in  the  air  where 
there  was  really  nothing  but  a  star  or  two  to  run  into, 
and  realized  that  even  they  were  millions  of  miles  away, 
he  soon  got  used  to  it,  and  was  sorry  when  the  Stove  re- 
sumed control. 

"There,  Jimmieboy,"  said  the  Stove,  as  he  drew  his 
hand  out  of  the  basket.  "There's  a  nice  hot  ginger- 
snap  for  you.  I  think  I'll  take  a  snack  of  this  fuel  gas 
myself." 

' '  You  don't  eat  gas,  do  you  ?"  asked  the  small  pas- 
senger. 

"  I  guess  I  do,"  ejaculated  the  Stove,  with  a  smack  of 
his  lips.  "  As  our  Gas  Poet  Laureate  said: 

Oh,  kerosene- 

Is  good,  I  ween, 
And  so  is  apple  suss; 

But  bring  for  me 

Oh,  chickadee, 
A  bowl  of  fuel  gas! 

Some  persons  like 

The  red  beefstike, 
The  COW  just  dotes  on  grass  ; 

But  to  my  mind 

No  one  can   timl 
More  toothsome  things  than  gas. 

And  so  I  s:iy 

Bring  me  no  hay, 
No  roasted  ilr.-p  sea  bass;    & 
i  Bring  me  no  pease, 

Or  fricassees, 
If,  haply,  you  have  gas. 

It's  easy  to  eat,  too,"  added  the  Stove.  "In  fact,  I  heard 
your  papa  say  we  consumed  too  much  of  it  one  day  when 
he'd  got  his  bill  from  the  gas  butcher." 

"  Do  you  chew  it  ?"  asked  Jimmieboy. 

"No,  indeed.  We  take  it  in  through  a  pipe.  It  isn't 
like  sou])  or  meat,  though  I  sometimes  think  if  people 
c-oiild  take  soup  out  of  a  pipe  instead  of  from  a  spoon 
they'd  look  handsomer  while  they  were  eating.  But  the 
great  Iliin'j-  :i.bout  it  is  it's  always  ready,  and  if  it  comes 


cold,  all  you  have  to' do  is  to  touch  a  match  to  it,  and  it 
gets  as  hot  as  you  could  want." 

"  1  should  think  you'd  get  tired  of  it,"  said  Jimmieboy. 

"  Not  at  all.  There's  a  great  variety  in  gases.  There's 
fuel  gas,  illuminating  LNIS.  laughing  gas,  attagas — 

"  \V hat's  that   lust  :"  queried  Jimmieboy. 

"  A II  air;  is  '  Why,  when  we  want  a  game  dinner  we  have 
attagas.  If  you  will  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary  \ou 
will  find  that  it's  a  sort  of  partridge.  It's  mighty  good, 
too,  with  a  sauce  of  slewed  gasberries,  and  a  mug  or  two 
of  gasparillo  to  wash  it  down." 

Here  Jimmieboy  smacked  his  lips  too.  Gasparillo 
truly  sounded  as  if  it  might  be  very  delightful,  though  I 
don't  myself  believe  it  is  any  less  bitter  to  the  tasce  than 
some  other  harks  of  trees,  such  as  quinine,  for  instance. 

"  Howdy  do  ;"  said  the  Stove,  with  a  familiar  nod  to 
the  east  of  them. 

"Howdy  do!"  replied  .liminieboy. 

"I  wasn't  speaking  to  you."  said  the  Stove,  with  a 
laugh.  "  I  was  only  nodding  to  an  old  friend  of  mine; 
he's  got  a  fine  place  up  in  the  sky  there.  His  name  is 
Sirius.  They  call  him  the  dog-star,  and  all  he  has  to  do 
is  twinkle.  You  can't  see  him  all  the  time  from  your 
house,  but  when  you  get  up  as  high  as  this  he  stands 
right  out  and  twinkles  at  you.  Pretty  good  fellow,  Sir- 
ius is.  I  might  have  had  his  place,  but  somehow  or  other 
I  prefer  to  work  in-doors  and  rest  nights.  Sirius  is  out 
all  the  time,  and  has  to  keep  awake  all  night  long.  But 
we've  got  to  get  down  to  the  earth  again.  Here's  where 
we  take  to  the  skates." 

Jimmieboy  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  sleigh  as  the 
horses  turned  in  response  to  a  movement  of  the  reins, 
and  started  down  to  earth.  He  saw  a  great  white  river 
below  him,  flowing  silently  along  a  narrow  winding 
channel,  everything  on  the  borders  of  which  seemed 
bathed  in  silver  except  the  middle  of  the  river  itself,  a 
strip  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  width,  which  was  not  frozen 
over. 

"That's  Frostland,"  whispered  the  Gas  Stove.  "We 
can't  get  over  to  the  other  side  with  this  team  because 
they  are  very  skittish,  and  if  the  sleigh  were  overturned 
and  our  ammunition  lost  we  should  be  lost  ourselyes. 
We've  got  to  land  directly  below  where  we  are  now,  skate 
to  the  edge  of  the  ice  on  this  bank,  row  over  to  the  other, 
and  then  skate  again  directly  to  the  palace.  We  mustn't 
let  anybody  know  who  we  really  are,  either,  or  we  may 
have  trouble,  and  we  want  to  avoid  that;  for  yon  know, 
Jimmieboy. 

•'  The  man  who  gets  along  without 

A  care  or  bit  of  strife 
Is  certain  sure,  beyond  all  doubt, 
To  lead  a  liiippy  life" 

"But  I  can't  skate,"  said  Jimmieboy. 

"  You  can  slide,  can't  you?"  asked  the  Stove. 

"Yes,  both  ways.      Standing  up  and  sitting  down." 

"Well,  my  patent  steam  skates,  operated  by  gas,  will 
attend  to  all  the  rest  if  you  will  only  stand  up  straight," 
returned  the  Stove,  and  the  sleigh  dropped  lightly  down 
to  the  earth,  and  the  two  crusaders  against  Jack  Frost 
alighted. 

"  Isn't  it  beautiful  here?"  said  Jimmieboy,  as  he  looked 
about  him  and  saw  superb  tall  trees,  their  leaves  white 
and  glistening  in  the  moonlight,  bound  in  an  icy  cover- 
ing that  kept  them  always  as  he  saw  them  then.  "And 
look  at  the  flowers,"  he  added,  joyously,  as  he  caught 
sight  of  a  bed  of  rose-bushes,  only  the  flowers  were  lus- 
trous as  silver  and  of  the  same  dazzling  whiteness. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Gas  Stove,  sadly.  "Every  time 
Jack  Frost  withers  a  flower  or  a  plant  he  brings  it  here, 
and  it  remains  forever  as  you  see  them  now:  he  has  had 
the  choice  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world.  But 
come,  we  must  hurry.  Put  on  these  skates." 
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Jiminieboy  did  as  lie  was  told,  and  then  the  Stove  lil 
a  row  of  small  jets  of  gas  along  the  steel  runners  of  tin- 
skates,  and  they  grew  warm  to  Jimmieboy's  feet,  and  in 
a  moment  little  puffs  of  steam  issued  forth  from  them, 


'HALT!     ennui  A   VUICK  IN  HIONT. 

and  Jimmieboy  began  to  move,  slowly  at  first,  and  then 
more  and  more  quickly,  until  he  was  racing  at  break-neck 
speed. 

"Hi,  Stovey!"  he  cried,  very  much  alarmed  to  find 
himself  speeding  off  through  this  strange  country  all 
alone.  ''  Hurry  up  and  catch  me,  or  I'll  be  out  of 
sight." 

"Keep  on,"  hallooed  the  Stove  in  return.  "Don't 
bother  about  me.  I've  got  four  feet  to  your  two,  and  I 
can  go  twice  as  fast  as  you  do.  Keep  on  straight  ahead, 
and  I'll  be  up  with  you  in  a  minute — just  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  the  ammunition  and  my  hose  out." 

"  I  wonder  what  he's  going  to  do  with  the  hose  ?''  Jim- 
mieboy asked  himself.  The  Stove  was  too  far  behind 
him  for  the  little  skater  to  ask  him. 

"  Halt!"  cried  a  voice  in  front  of  Jimmieboy. 

"I  can't,"  gasped  the  little  fellow,  very  much  fright- 
ened, for  as  he  gazed  through  the  darkness  to  see  who  it 
was  that  addressed  him,  he  perceived  a  huge  snow  man 
standing  directly  in  his  path. 

"  You  must,"  cried  the  Snow  Man,  opening  his  mouth 
and  breathing  forth  an  icy  blast  that  ?iearly  froze  the 
water  in  Jimmieboy's  eyes.-  "You  shall!''  he  added, 
opening  his  arms  wide,  so  that  before  lie  knew  it  Jimmie- 
boy was  precipitated  into  them. 

"See?"  said  the  Snow  Man.      "  I  can  compel  y — 

The  Snow  Man  never  got  any  further  with  this  re- 
mark, for  in  a  moment  Jimmieboy  passed  straight 
through  him.  The  heat  of  Jimmieboy's  clothes  had 
melted  -a  hole  through  the  Snow  Man,  and  as  the  small 
skater  turned  to  look  at  his  adversary  he  saw  him  stand- 
ing there,  his  head,  his  sides,  and  legs  still  intact,  but  from 
his  waist  down  all  the  middle  part  of  him  had  disappeared. 

"  Dear  me!     How  sad,"  Jimmieboy  said. 

"  Not  at  all,"  responded  a  voice  beside  him.  "It  serves 
him  right;  he's  the  meanest  Snow  Man  that  ever  lived. 
If  you  hadn't  melted  him  he'd  have  turned  himself  into 
an  avalanche,  and  then  you'd  have  been  buried  so  deep 
in  snow  and  ice  you'd  never  have  got  out." 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  queried  Jimmieboy,  with  a  startled 


glance  in  the  direction  whence'  the  voice  seemed  to 
come. 

"Only  what  you  hear."  replied  the  voice  "lama 
voice.  Jack  Frost  froze  the  rest  of  me  and  carted  ii 
away,  and  left  rne  here  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

"  What  were  you  :" 

"I  cannot  remember,"  said  the  voice.  "I  may  have 
been  anything  you  can  think  of.  You  could  stand  there 
and  call  me  all  the  names  you  chose,  and  I  couldn't  deny 
that  I  was  any  of  them. 

Sometimes  I  think  I  may  have   been 

A  piece  of  apple  pie; 
Perhaps  a  great  and  haughty   Queen, 
Perhaps  a  gayly  dressed  marine, 

In   former  days   was  I. 

I  may  have  been  a  calendar, 

To  tell   some  man  the  date. 
I  may  have  been  a  railway  ear, 
A   rocket  or  a  shooting  star, 

Or  e'en  a  roller  skate. 

I  may  have  been  a  jar  of  jam. 

Perhaps  a   wateli  and  ehuin. 
I  may  have  been  a  buy  named  Sam, 
An  oyster  or  a  toothsome  clam, 

Perhaps  a  weather  vane. 

I  may   have   been  a  pot  of  ink, 

A  sloop  or  schooner    yacht, 
I  may  have  been  the  nnssiin;  link, 
But  u'/tat  I  was  I  cannot  think — 

For  I  have  quite  forgot. 

All  I  knew  is  that  I  was  something  once;  that  Jack 
Frost  came  along  and  caught,  me  and  added  me  to  his 
collection  of  curiosities,  where  I  have  been  ever  since. 
They  call  me  the  invisible  chatter-box,  and  tell  visitors 
that  I  escaped  from  the  National  Vocabulary  at  Wash- 
ington." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  said  Jimmieboy,  sympathet- 
ically. 

"You  needn't  be,"  said  the  voice.  "I'm  happy!  I'm 
the  only  curiosity  here  that  can  be  impudent  to  King 
Jack.  I  can  say  what  I  please,  you  know,  and  there's  no 
way  of  punishing  me;  I'm  like  a  newspaper  in  that  respect. 
I  can  go  into  any  home,  high  or  low,  say  what  I  please, 
and  there  you  are.  Nobody  can  hurt  me  at  all.  Oh,  it's 
just  immense.  I  play  all  sorts  of  tricks  on  Jack,  too.  I 
get  right  up  in  front  of  his  mouth  and  talk  ridiculous 
nonsense,  and  people  think  he  says  it.  Why,  only  the 
other  night  a  Snow  Man  I  don't  like  went  in  to  see  Jack, 
and  Jack  liked  him  tremendously  too,  and  was  really 
glad  to  see  him ;  but  before  the  King  had  a  chance  to  say 
a  word  I  hallooed  out:  'Get  out  of  here,  you  donkey. 
Go  make  snowballs  of  your  head  and  throw  them  at 
yourself;'  and  the  Snow  Man  thought  Jack  said  it,  and, 
do  you  know,  he  went  outside  and  did  it.  He's  been 
laid  up  ever  since." 

"I  think  that  was  a 
very  mean  thing  to  do,'' 
said  Jimmieboy. 

"I'd  agree  with  you  if 
I  had  any  conscience, 
but  alas!  they've  deprived 
me  of  that  too,"  sighed 
the  voice.  "But  look 
out,"  it  added,  hastily. 
"Throw  yourself  into 
that  snow-bank  or  you'll 
fall  into  the  river." 

Without  waiting  to 
think  why,  Jiminieboy 
obeyed  the  voice,  and. 
threw  himself  headlong 
into  a  huge  snow-bank 
at  his  side,  and  glanced 
anxiously  about  him.  THE  SNOW  MAN. 
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11,.  was  indeed,  as  the  voice  had  said,  on  Hi''  very  edge  of 
the  ice,  and  another  yard's  advance  would  have  landed 
him  head  over  heels  in  the  rushing  water. 

"That  would  have  1 n  awful,  wouldn't,  it?"  he  said  to 

the  Stove,  as  his  little  friend  came  up. 

"  Yes.  it  would,"  returned  the  Stove.  "It  would  have 
put  out  the  lights  in  your  clothes,  and  that  would  have 
been  very  awful,  for  I  find  we  have  come  away  without 
an\  matches.  Jump  into  the  boat,  now,  and  row  as 
straight  for  the  other  side  as  you  can 

Jimmieboy  looked  about  him  for  a  boat, but  couldn't 
see  one. 

"  There  is  no  boat,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  there  is— jump!"  cried  the  Stove. 

And  Jimmieboy  jumped,  and,  strange  to  relate,  found 
himself  in  an  instant  seated  amidships  in  an  exquisitely 
light  row  boat  made  entirely  of  ice. 

"Kow  fast,  now,"  said  the  Stove.  "If  you  don't,  the 
boat  will  melt  before  we  can  get  across." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE   FAIRY-HUNT. 

BY  ZITELLA   COCKE. 

KICARCH!   starch! 
All  tht   beautiful  summer  (lay, 
Robby  and   Kitty  and  \Villy  anil  May, 

Up  in   tin-  red  robin's  leafy   i>errl>, 
Down  where  the   yellow  daffodils  stay, 

In   the  green   meadow 

And  deep  woodland  shadow, 
Yet  never  a  fairy  we  found  on  our   way. 

Do  they  hide  from  sight 

Till  the.  starry  night, 
Aud   while  we  ale  sleeping  steal  out  and   play? 

Look!   look! 

All  the  beautiful  autumn  day, 
Hobby  and  Kitty  and  Willy  and  May, 

In  the   tall  lilies  by  lazy  brook, 
Over  the  tii-l,ls  of  the  new-mown   hay, 

'Jlong  the  brown  sedges 

And  ruby-red   hedges, 
Out  where  the,  mosses  are  old  and  gray. 

Oh,  where  ha\e  they   llowu? 

Ob,  where  arc  they    gone.? 
Will  nobody,  nobody,  tell   us,  pray  v 

Home!    home! 

All  in  the  chilly  November  day, 
Hobby  and  Kitty   and  Willy   and   May, 
No  more  in  forest  and  Held  to  roam, 
Close  by  the  coxy  titt.side.  to  stay; 

Gone  are  the  flowers 

And  bright-blooming  bowers, 
But,  oh,  on   the  wall   hangs  a  green  holly  spray. 

And  we'll   watch  and  see 

On   the  Christmas  tree 
The  beautiful  fairies  who  come  that  way. 


HOME-MADE   CHRISTMAS    CANDIES. 

BY    E.    A.    MATTHEWS. 

IF  girls  and  boys  would  make  their  own  Christinas  candy  they 
would  enjoy  it  twic, — once  while  making  it,  and  again  when 
eating  it,  with  a  lot  of  friends  to  share  in  their  good -fortune. 
And  there  is  another  reason.  The  candy  will  be  pure  and  deli- 
cious, while  for  the  same  amount  of  money  the.  Christmas  treat 
of  dainties  will  be  doubled,  yes,  trebled,  in  quantity. 

The  following  recipes  are  old,  and  tested  by  years  of  family 
use,  and  may  bt  relied  upon  as  absolutely  perfect  : 

TAFFY. — One  cup  molasses  (common  or  New  Oilcans);  one  cup 
sugar;  butter  the  size  of  an  egg;  a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar. 
Boil,  but  do  not  stir,  until  it  hardens  when  dropped  from  a  spoon 
into  a  little  cold  water.  It  is  then  done,  and  just  as  you  remove 
the  kettle  from  the  stove,  stir  in  a  small  tcaspoonful  of  soda; 


then  pour  into  buttered  pans,  and  when  cool  enough  to  handle, 
pull  it  until  white.  Cut  it  into  squares  or  sticks.  Flavor  with 
lemon  or  vanilla. 

CREAM  TAFFY.— Three  cups  granulated  sugar;  one-half  cup  of 
vinegar:  one-half  cnp  of  water ;  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
Hoil,  without  stirring,  until  it  hardens  when  poured  from  the 
stirring-spoon  into  a  cup  of  cold  water.  Flavor  and  pour  into  a 
buttered  pan.  When  cool,  pull  until  white;  then  cut  into  sticks, 
using  sharp  scissors. 

MOI.ASSKS  CANDY.-  Three  cups  yellow  cotlee-su^ar  :  one  cup 
common  molasses;  one  cup  of  water  ;  half  teaspoonfnl  cream  of 
tartar;  butler  the  si/.e  of  a  walnut.  Pour  the  cold  water  on  the 
sugar,  then  add  the  molasses,  and  let  them  boil  until  brittle, 
adding  cream  tartar  just  as  yon  pour  into  buttered  pans.  When 
cold,  pull  until  light-colored. 

HICKORY-NUT  CANDY.— One  cup  jickory-nnt  meats;  two  cups 
light-brown  sugar;  half  a  cup  of  water.  Boil  sugar  and  water 
without  stirring,  until  thick  enough  to  spin  a  thread  as  yon  drop 
it  from  a  spoon.  Flavor  it,  and  set  oft'  the  stove  into  a,  pan  of 
cold  water.  With  a  strong  spoon  stir  rapidly  until  white,  then 
pour  in  the  mits.  Turn  out  the  mixture  into  a  buttered  pan,  and 
wheu  cold  cut  into  small  squares. 

COCOANUT  CANDY. — One  fresh  c,>c, .aunt,  carefully  grated  ;  one 
and  one-half  pounds  granulated  sugar.  Put  sugar  and  the  milk 
of  the  cocoanut  together  and  heat  slowly  until  the  sugar  is 
melted.  Then  boil  for  five  minutes;  add  the  cocoanut,  and  boil 
teu  minutes  more,  Stir  constantly  to  avoid  burning.  Pour  on 
buttered  plates,  ami  when  cool  enough  cut  into  squares.  This 
candy  will  not  be  ready  for  use  before  two  days. 

BUTTER-SCOTCH. — One  cup  sugar;  one  cup  molasses;  one- 
half  cup  butter;  one  table-spoonful  vinegar  ;  pinch  of  soda.  Boil 
all  together  till  done.  Pour  into  buttered  pans  and  cut  into 
squares  when  cold,  then  wrap  in  buttered  paper. 

BUTTER-SCOTCH  No.  2. — Two  cups  sugar;  two  table-spoonfuls 
water  ;  butter  the  sine  of  an  .egg.  Boil  together  without  stirring 
until  it  hardens  on  the  spoon.  Pour  into  buttered  plates  and  cut 
iu  squares,  wrapping  in  param'ne  paper. 

BUTTER-SCOTCH  No.  3. — Three  pounds  "A"  coffee-sugar;  one- 
quarter  pound  butter ;  one-half  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar ;  extract 
of  lemon  or  vanilla.  Boil  as  in  former  recipes. 

MAPLE  CUEAM  CANDY. — Take  one-half  as  much  water  as  maplo 
sugar,  cook  without  stirring,  and  when  nearly  done  put  in  a  piece 
of  butter  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Try  it  in  cold  water,  and 
wheu  it  begins  to  harden  stir  rapidly  until  it  becomes  a  waxy 
substance.  Set  the  kettle  off  the  stove,  and  when  the  candy- 
cools  enough  to  handle  make  it  into  small  balls,  and  put  halves 
of  English  walnuts  on  either  side,  putting  them  on  greased  plates 
to  cool. 

CANDIED  POP-CORN. — Put  into  a  porcelain-lined  kettle  one 
table-spoonful  of  butter,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  water,  and 
oue  coffee-cup  of  white  sugar.  Boil  until  just  ready  to  "  snap" 
when  dropped  into  cold  water,  then  pour  in  three  quarts  of  even- 
ly popped  corn.  Stir  briskly  until  the  candy  is  evenly  spread 
over  the  corn.  Take  the  kettle  from  the  tire,  stir  until  cooled  a 
little,  and  you  will  tind  each  grain  separate  and  crystallized  with 
sugar.  Take  care  that  the  corn  is  not  burned. 

Caramels  are  a  favorite  candy  with  all  young  people,  and  are 
easily  made. 

VANILLA  CARAMELS. — Four  cups  granulated  sugar,  one  cup 
molasses,  one-half  cup  water.  Boil,  stirring  most  of  the  lime, 
until  the  mixture  hardens  in  cold  water.  Add  oue  cup  rich 
sweet  cream, and  butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Let  it  boil  up  again 
until  it  once  more  hardens  in  cold  water,  when  remove  from  lire 
and  flavor  to  taste — usually  about  three  teaspoonfiils  of  vanilla, 
but  some  extracts  are  stronger  than  others.  Pour  out  into  a 
buttered  pan,  so  that  the  candy  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick.  Let  it  cool,  cut  in  small  squares,  and  wrap  in  par- 
aftine  paper  or  buttered  paper.  This  recipe  may  be  changed  into 
numerous  varieties  by  the  change  of  flavoring. 

CHOCOLATE  CAI:AMKI.S. — Use  the  above  recipe,  adding  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound  of  (taker's  chocolate,  grated  line. 

NUT  CARAMELS. — Same  as  above, only  add  two  cups  of  hickory- 
nut  or  walnut  or  almond  meats  just  before  removing  from  stove. 
COCOANUT  C'AitAMKi.s. — After  the  caramel  is  poured  into  but- 
tered pan  sprinkle  grated  cocoanut  thickly  over  the  top. 

The  delightful  creams,  such  as  chocolate,  date,  and  others,  are 
made  in  two  ways.  The,  ordinary  creams,  made  of  confectioner's 
sugar,  without  cooking,  are  certainly  less  trouble,  but  also  not 
nearly  so  dainty  and  melting.  The  following  is  the  recipe: 

UNCOOKKD  CIIKAMS. — In  one  glass  put  the  white  of  one  egg, 
in  another  the  same  quantity  of  water.  Mix  them  together  in  a 
bowl  and  sift  in  confectioner's  sugar,  stirring  constantly.  When 
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stiff  as  dough,  knead  it ;  the  more  you  work  it,  the  smoother  \vill 
be  the  cream.  Divide  iuto  three  parts.  Flavor  om-  part  with 
vanilla,  and  color  pink  with  rose  syrup.  Flavor  the  second  part 
with  Irmnn,  and  a  third  with  vanilla,  anil  color  with  grate. I 
chocolate.  Tut  chopped  nuts  in  some,  coeoaimt  in  others.  Malic 
some  into  balls,  with  halves  of  English  walnuts  on  both  sides. 
In  short,  make  into  any  form  to  suit  your  fancy,  using  dates, 
figs,  and  other  dainties.  Thus  yon  will  have  confectioners' 
creams. 

Cooked  creams  are  made  thus:  In  a  sane, -pan  put  two  cups 
of  urannlated  sugar  and  one-half  cup  of  sweet  cream.  This 
caudy  must  he  made  in  a  double  boiler,  or  in  a  pan  that  is  set  in 
a  larger  one  that  contains  water,  as  it  is  easily  burned,  lioil, 
trying  it  all  the  time  by  dropping  from  a  spoon  into  cold  water. 
When  it  begins  to  harden,  take  it  quickly  from  the  stove,  pour 
into  a  buttered  bowl,  and  let  it  cool  just  a  little.  When  luke- 
warm, beat  it  until  it  thickens  and  turns  into  a  stiff  cream.  It 
•will  soon  be  as  stiff  as  dough.  It  is  then  called  "fondant."  anil 
may  be  kept  for  a  long  time.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  creams. 

CREAM  DATES. — Put  a  strip  into  the  date  where  the  seed  was. 

WALNUT  CREAMS.— Make  into  a  ball,  and  put  walnut  halves 
or  halves  of  almonds  or  tigs.  Chop  lints  and  raisins  together. 
and  roll  iuto  balls  with  the  cream. 

CUEAM  CHOCOLATES. — Make,  little  balls,  let  them  harden,  dip 
into  melted  chocolates, set  in  a  buttered  pan  to  dry.  and  in  forty- 
eight  hours  they  are  ready  to  use. 

CRYSTALLIZED  ORANGES  AND  GRAPES.— Divide  ripe  oranges  in 
sections;  carefully  remove  the  seeds.  Fasten  one  section  at  each 
end  of  a  long  thread  until  yon  have  enough.  Make  a  syrup  by 
boiling  white  sugar  and  a  little  water  to  the  point  where  it  will 
thread;  then  dip  two  of  the  orange  sections  in,  ami  suspend  over 
a  stick  laid  across  two  chairs  for  the  caudy  to  harden.  1'roceed 
thus  until  all  are  done.  When  hard,  cut  off  the  threads.  The 
grapes  are  dropped  in,  and  lifted  out  with  a  spoon  on  to  a  but- 
tered dish. 

MAUSH-MALLOWS. — Dissolve  one-half  pound  gum-arabic  in 
one  pint,  of  water,  si  rain,  and  add  one-half  pound  tine  sugar,  and 
place-  over  the  fire,  stirring  constantly  until  syrup  is  dissolved 
and  all  of  the  consistency  of  honey.  Add  gradually  the  whites 
of  four  eggs,  well  beaten'.  Stir  the  mixture,  until  it  is  thin  and 
does  not  adhere  to  the  lingers.  Flavor  to  taste  with  vanilla, 
and  pour  into  a  tin  slightly  dusted  with  powdered  starch,  aud 
when  cool  divide  into  small  squares. 


TWO    FUNNY    LITTLE    LADIES. 

DURING  my  visit  to  Santa  Clans,  which  I  told  about 
in  the  last  number  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  two  funny  little  ladies,  whose 
constitutions  and  dress  I  will  describe  as  best  I  can.      One 
of  the  little  ladies  was  called 

MISS   CLOTHESPIN. 

Here  she  is  for  you  to  judge  whether  or  not  I  found  her 
charming.  Miss  Clothespin  herself,  as  you  may  perhaps 
have  guessed,  is  made  of  a  brand-new 
clothespin.  A  droll  plump  little  face 
is  painted,  or  done  with  pen  and  ink 
on  the  head.  A  few  inches  of  new  rope 
are  unravelled,  and  braided  into  a  fluffy 
flaxen  pigtail.  This  is  secured  to  the 
top  of  her  head  by  a  tack.  As  she  is 
wooden -headed,  you  know,  the  tack 
does  not  hurt.  A  pair  of  arms  is  cut 
out  of  card-board  or  wood,  or  better 
still,  the  arms  of  an  old  doll  may  be 
used  if  they  are  "handy."  The  Miss 
Clothespin  whose  acquaintance  I  made 
was  dressed  in  crepe  tissue-paper,  but 
I  hear  that  the  members  of  the  Clothes- 
pin family  dress  in  all  sorts  of  mate- 
rials— silks,  calicoes,  and  even  Japanese 
paper  napkins.  For  the  crepe  tissue-pa- 
per costume,  a  full  petticoat  of  the.  white 
must  first  be  made.  It  is  wound  around  her  waist, 
or  rather  the  place  where  the  waist  ought  to  be,  with  a 


thread.  A  little  yoke  of  the  white  is  attached  to  her 
neck  and  shoulders  with  a  little  glue,  or  with  a  draw 
string.  The  skirt  of  the  dress  may  be  of  any  color,  ami 
should  be  long  enough  to  come  up  to  lap  a  little  over  the 
yoke.  The  skirt,  too,  may  be  wound  around  the  waist 
with  cotton.  The  arms  should  not  be  put  on  until  the 
sleeves  have  been  put  on  them.  Commence  with  the 
cuff,  and  then  make  a  very  full  balloon-shaped  sleeve,  of 
course  this  is  simply  a  little  oblong  piece  of  paper  drawn 
into  shape.  As  soon  as  the  cuff  has  been  fastened  on, 
and  the  sleeve  placed  on  the  arm,  but  not  fastened  at  the 
top,  then  fasten  the  arms  to  the  clothespin  body  with  a. 
little  tack  or  strong  pin.  A  small  tack  with  a  rounded 
head  is  best,  as  it  will  allow  the  arms  to  swing  freely; 
then  draw  the  upper  part  of  the  sleeves  up  so  as  to  form 
shoulders,  and  fasten  them  with  a  stitch  or  two.  A  dain- 
ty sash  of  ribbon  or  tissue-paper  completes  the  dress. 

A  jaunty  sailor  hat  is  made  by  taking  a  circular  piece 
of  card-board  and  fastening  a  little  knob  of  tissue-paper 
of  the  color  of  the  dress  to  the  middle  of  it.  Then  a  slen- 
der nail  or  strong  pin  is  stuck  through  into  the  head,  in 
the  form  of  a  hat-pin.  A  more  fashionable  form  of  hat 
could  be  made  by  shirring  two  strips  of  the  tissue-paper 
into  a  dainty  little  round  hat,  and  slicking  into  the  back 
a  little  aigrette  of  the  paper. 

•    For  a  child  too  young  to  appreciate  Miss  Clothespin, 
there  was  a  funny  kind  of  a  doll  called 

MISS    ROLY    POLY. 

This  is  the  way  she  was  made.  A  ball  of  white  darn- 
ing cotton  is  wound  over  and  over  an  object  about  eight 
inches  long  —  an  ordinary  book  is  just  the  right  size. 
When  all  of  the  ball  is  thus  used  up,  a  thick  skein  is 
formed.  One  end  is  cut  through,  and  around  the  mid- 
dle of  the  skein  is  knotted  tightly  some  silk  or  narrow 
ribbon.  This  is  the  top  of  the  dolly's  head.  A  few 
strands  of  the  cotton  are  sepa- 
rated and  braided  into  a  pigtail 
and  tied  with  ribbon.  All  the 
rest  of  the  cotton  is  tied  togeth- 
er with  floss  silk  or  baby-ribbon 
about  an  inch  below  the  first 
tying.  This  is  the  neck  of  Miss 
Roly  Poly.  A  few  strands  of 
the  cotton  are  separated  from 
the  others  at  each  side  of  this 
neck,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  the  pigtail  hanging  down 
the  middle  of  the  back.  These 
strands  are  tied  with  ribbon 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  from 
the  neck,  and  then  cut  off  short 
just  beyond  the  ribbon.  These 
are  Miss  Roly's  arms.  All  the 
other  strands  are  brought  to- 
gether and  tied  with  a  broader 
ribbon  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
below  the  neck.  Then  they  How- 
to  make  Miss  Roly's  skirt.  A  face 
is  painted  in  sepia  or  embroidered  in  colors  on  thehead,and, 
if  desired,  a  little  crocheted  cap  is  sewn  on  to  the  top  of 
the  head.  Miss  Roly  Poly's  chief  attraction  is  that  she  is 
absolutely  lacking  in  nerves,  and  although  she  has  "no 
backbone/'  still  her  constitution  is  so  strong  that  baby 
ina\  throw  her  about  from  morning  till  night,  or  put  her 
whole  head  into  his  mouth,  without  injury  to  him  or  to 
her. 

While  I  was  still  admiring  Miss  Roly  Poly  the  clock 
warned  me  that  it  was  time  to  start  for  home,  so  I  was 
obliged  to  hurry  on  my  hat  and  coal,  and  with  many 
thanks  to  my  kind  host  and  his  wife,  I  was  soon  whirling 
away  to  the  station.  MARGARET  FEZANDIE. 
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'  s  ^.  I.KT'H  GO  AND  ut 


TllKY     ll\vr    A    FI'.ONT    VIKW    MAllF.    AN1>    AUK    TAKKN    FO1!    TWIN     UROTUPKB. 


A     HERO 

MELVILLE  tumbled  down  stairs  and  covered  himself  with 
scratehes  :ind  bruises,  "lint  I  don't  cure,"  lie  said,  proudly  ; 
"  people '11  think  I've  been  in  :i  football  name." 


PAI'A'S    CIIANcl-> 

PAPA.  "What  are  you  going  to  make  me  for  Clnislnias, 
Ethel  ?" 

ETIIICL.  "  I  haven't  made  you  anything, 'cause  I  sent  a  note  in 
Santa  Clans  to  bring  yon  something,  and  he'll  attend  to  it 
for  me." 


VISITORS    d\     i  I.KISTMAS    EVE. 

TIIF.  old-fashioned  dock  in  (he  hall 
lias  rung  out    twelve   silvery  chimes, 

And    ihe  cuckoo   is  making   a  call. 
As  he  does  e\cr\    da\    se\eral   limes. 

Out-of-doors  is  a  terrililc  rout-— 

A  jingle,  a  rattle,  a   din  — 
And   the  lire  on   the  hearthstone  goes  out, 

To  let  good  old  Santa  t'laus  in. 


A    DISADVANTAGE. 

K  TOM.  "Arc  you  the  teacher's  pet,  Rosalie?" 
ROSALIE.  "Yes,  sir;  but  I  don't  like  it;  'cause  when  the  teach- 
er has  to  stay  after  school  she  keeps  me  too  for  company." 


A 


VAIN    WISH. 
a   Chinese 


STANLEY.  "I  wish  1  was  a  Chinese  boy  for  ten  minutes. 
'cause  I've  got  a  quarter  with  a  brg  hole  in  it,  like  Chinese  mo- 
ney, and  I  could  spend  it  if  I  lived  in  China." 


Quill  pens,  says  an  authority,  were  first  used  in  A.I).  55:!.  Steel 
pens  were  invented  by  an  Englishman  named  Wise  in  IfjOl!.  anil 
improved  by  Gillott  in  1822. 

A    STUBBORN   ANIMAL 

UNCLE  JACK.  "I  suppose  yon  ride  on  your  donkey  whenever 
you  want  to." 

Louis.   "Oh  no:   I  ride  when  the  donkev  wants  me  to." 


A    TIMELY    QUESTION. 

"  I  CAN  understand  how  Santa  Clans  comes  iloini  the    chim- 
ney." remarked  Edgar,  "  lint  1  wonder  how  he  goes  up." 


An  officer  in  the.  British  army  thinks  he.  has  discovered  anew 
use  for  ducks.  He  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  ducks  would  be 
preferable  to  pigeons  for  carrying  naval  despatches  over  the 
sea,  tor  the-  simple  reason  that  when  tired,  instead  of  dropping 
into  the  water  from  exhaustion  and  drowning,  they  would  set- 
tle down  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  and  sit  there  until  rest- 
ed, when  they  could  resume  their  journey  refreshed.  The  naval 
officers  generally  pretend  to  regard  this  as  the  notion  of  a  land- 
lubber, however,  so  the  carrier-pigeon  is  not  likely  to  be  su- 
perseded by  the  dud;  for  some  time  to  come. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 
Louie.  "What's  the  matter?" 

MARTIN.  "  The  teacher  told  me  to  write  a  composition  on  snow, 
and  I  can't  find  any  snow  to  write  it  on." 


A    FORGETFUL    B'  lY 

TICACHER.  "Do  you  know  your  lesson  this  morning?" 
MALCOLM.  "No, 'm;   but   I    kuew  it   last   night  after   J   got 
through  studying." 


A    MATTER    OF    SIZE. 

NATHANIEL.  "  Can't  I  have  another  piece  of  cake,  mamma  f 
Oliver  had  one." 

MAMMA.  "  But  Oliver  is  older,  my  dear." 

NATHANIEL.  "Well,  if  age  counted,  grandpa  would  have  to 
take  the  whole  cake,  and  thero  wouldn't  be  any  for  anybody 


NOTHING    NEW. 

PAPA.  "How  would  yon  like  a  whipping  for  Christmas?" 
PHILLIP.  "That  wouldn't   be  any  good,  'cause  I've  ha,d  lots  of 
them  this  year." 


SAVING    AND    SPENDING. 

CARL.  "  Papa  gave  me  a  whole  dollar  to-day  to  save." 
DICK.  "  Well,  my  papa  gave  me  ten  cents  to  spend,  aud  that's 
better  still." 


SANTA'S    AGE. 

AKCHIE.  "I  wonder  how  old  Santa  Clans  is?" 
BEN.  "Oh,  he  can't   be  very  old,  for  stockings  and  chimneys 
haven't  been  in  use  as  long  as  lots  of  other  things." 


A     CHRISTMAS    TREE. 
AN  oi.n  UROOM  DOKSN'T  MARK  A  BAD  CHRISTMAS  TREE  WUEN  YOU  OAN'T 

UKT    NO    OTUER. 
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MAJOR    MOLLY'S     CHRISTMAS     PROMISE. 


BY   NORA    PERKY. 


NEVER  had  a  Christmas  present?" 
"  No,  never.'' 

"Why,  it's  just  dreadful!  Well,  there's  one  thing — 
you  sJuill  have  one  this  year,  you  dear  tiling;"  and  Molly 
Elliston  flung'  down  the  Christmas  muffler  she  was  knit- 
ting, and  stared  at  her  visitor,  as  if  she  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve what  she  had  just  confessed  to  her.  The  visitor 
laughed,  showing 
a  beautiful  row  of 
small  white  teeth  ( 
as  she  did  so.  She 
\vas  a  charming 
little  maiden  of 
twelve  or  thir- 
teen, this  visitor — 
a  charming  little 
maiden  with  the 
darkest  of  dark 
hair  that  hung  in 
a  thick  shining 
braid,  tied  at  the 
end  with  a  broad 
red  ribbon.  Molly 
Elliston  thought 
she  was  a  beauty, 
as  she  looked  at 
her  dimpled  smil- 
ing face — a  beauty, 
I  hough  she  was  an 
Indian.  Yes,  this 
charming  little 
maiden  was  an 
Indian,  belonging 
to  what  was  once 
a  great  and  pow- 
erful tribe.  When, 
three  years  ago,. 
Molly  Elliston  had 
come  out  to  the 
far  Northwest 
with  her-  mother 
to  join  her  father 
on  his  ranch,  she 

had  thought  she  should  never  feel  anything  but  aver- 
sion to  an  Indian.  Molly  was  then  seven  years  old, 
and  had  always  lived  at  some  military  post,  for  her  fa- 
ther had  been  an  army  officer  until  the  three  years  be- 
fore, when  he  had  given  up  his  commission  to  enter  into 
partnership  with  his  brother  upon  a  sheep  and  cattle 
ranch.  A  few  miles  from  this  ranch  was  an  Indian  reser- 


TO    THINK    YOU  VE    NEVER    HAD    A    CHRISTMAS    PRESENT!-       EXCLAIMED    MOLLY 


vation.  The  tribe  that  occupied  it  had  for  a  long  time 
been  quite  friendly  with  white  people,  and  were  therefore 
not  altogether  unwelcome  neighbors  to  the  Ellistous. 
Molly  thought  they  were  very  welcome,  indeed,  when  one 
da\  .  in  the  third  summer  of  her  ranch  life,  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  this  pretty  Wiillula,  who  was  not  only 
pretty,  but  very  intelligent,  and  of  a  loving  disposition 

that  responded 
gladly  to  Molly's 
friendly  advances. 
"But  to  think 
that  you've  never 
had  a  Christmas 
present!"  exclaim- 
ed Molly  again,  as 
Wallula's  laugh 
rippled  out.  "  If 
I'd  only  known 
you  the  first  year 
we  came !  But 
I'll  make  it  up 
lit  in  year,  you'll 
see;  and,  oh!  oh  !" 
clapping  her 

hands  at  a  sud- 
den thought,  "I 
know,  I  know 
what  I'll  do!  Tell 
you?"  as  Wallula 
clapped  her  hands 
and  cried,  "  Oh, 
tell  me,  tell  me!" 
' '  Of  course  I 
sha'n't  tell  you ; 
that  would  spoil 
the  whole.  Why. 
that's  part  of  the 
fun  that  we  don't 
wish  to  tell.  It  is 
all  a  secret  until 
Christmas  eve  or 
Christmas  morn- 
ing." 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  Metal ka  told  me;  but  I  forgot." 
"Of  course  your   sister   must    have  known  all  about 
Christmas  after  she  came  back  from  school.     Why  didn't 
she  make  you  a  Christinas  present  then,  Lula?" 

"  Metalka?"  A  cloud  came  over  the  little  bright  face. 
"  Metal ka  didn't  stay  lonir  after  she  came  buck.  She 
didn't  stay  till  Christmas:  she  went 'way— to— to  heaven." 
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"Oh." 

"  If  Metalka  liail  staid,  T  might  liavc  gone  to  school  this 

"  I   thought  you  Inul  been  to  school,  Lula." 

"Oh  no;  only  to  little  school  out,  here  summers — little 
school  some  ladies  made;  and  Metalka  t.olc  me— taiej:ht 
me — showed  me  ev'ry  day  afler  she  came  back — ev'r.v  day. 
till — till  she — went 'way.  1  can  read  and  write  and  talk, 
talk,  talk,  all  day  in  English  "—smiling  roguishly,  then 
more  seriously  and  anxiously.  "  Is  it  pretty  fair  English 
—  white  English  — Major  Molh 

"  'White  English  !'"  laughed  l>ack  Major  Molly.  ''You 
arc  such  fun,  Lula.  Yes.  it's  pretty  fair— while  English." 

Lula  dimpled  with  pleasure,  then  sighed  as  she  said, 
"If  I  could  go  'way  oil'  East  to  Metal ka's  school  two, 
three,  four,  five  year,  as  Metalka  did,  then  I  could  talk 
spli-n'id  English,  and  I  could  make  heap — no,  all  sort 
things,  and  help  keep  house  nice,  and  cook  like  Metalka." 

"  But  «'hy  don't  you  go,  Lul;i  " 

"  Why  don't  I!  Listen,"  anil  Wallula  bent  forward, 
eagerly.  "  I  don't  go  because  my  father  won't  have  me 
go.  Metalka  went.  When  she  first  came  back  she  was 
so  happy,  so  strong;  she  was  going  to  have  everything 
white  way  civ —  I  can't  say  it,  Maje  Molly." 

"Do  you  mean  civilized.'" 

"Yes,  yes;  civ'lized — while  way.  And  she  worked, 
she  talked,  she  tried,  and  nobody  'd  pay  much  'tention  but 
my  father.  The  girls,  some  o'  them,  wanted  to  be  like 
her;  but  the  fathers  and  mothers  wouldn'  help,  and  some, 
good  many,  were  set  hard  'gainst  it;  and  then  there  was 
no  money  to  buy  white  people's  clothes,  they  said;  it  took 
all  the  money  was  earned  to  pay  hig  'counts  up  at  agency 
store,  where  Indians  bought  (lungs  -tilings  to  eat,  you 
know;  so  what's  the  use,  they  said,  to  try  to  live  white 
ways  when  everything  was 'gainst  them,  and  they  stopped 
trying;  and  Metalka  was  so  dis'pointed,  for  she  was  going 
do  so  much — going  help  civ-civ'lize.  She  was  so  dis- 
'pointed, she  by  'n'-by  got  sick — homesick,  and  just  al'ter 
the  first  snow  came,  she — she  went  'way  to  heaven.  And 
that's  why  my  father  won't  have  me  go  to  the  school.  He 
say  it  killed  Metalka.  He  say  if  she'd  staid  home,  she'd 
been  happy  Indian  and  lived  long  time.  He  say  Indian 
got  hurt;  spoiled  going  off  into  white  man's  country." 

"  How  came  he  to  let  your  sister  go,  Lula?" 

"Metalka  wanted  to  go  so  bad.  She'd  heard  so  much 
'bout  the  'way-off  schools  from  some  white  ladies  up  at 
the  fort  one  summer,  and  my  father  heard  too.  A  white 
off'cer  tole  him  if  Indian  wanted  to  know  how  to  have 
plenty  to  eat,  plenty  ev'rything,  like  white  peoples,  they 
must  learn  to  do  bus'ness  white  ways,  be  edg'cated.  So 
he  let  Metalka  go;  he  couldii'  go,  lie  too  old;  but  Metal- 
ka could  go  and  learn  to  read  all  the  books  aud  the  papers 
and  keep  'counts  for  him,  so't  he'd  know  how  to  deal  with 
white  men.  When  Metalka  first  took  'count  for  him, 
after  she  came  back,  my  father  so  pleased.  He'd  worked 
hard  all  winter  hauling  wood,  and  killing  elk  and  deer 
for  the  skins;  and  my  mother  'n'  I  had  made  bewt'ful 
moccasins  and  gloves  out  o'  the  skins,  all  worked  with 
beads;  and  so  he'd  earned  good  deal  money,  and  he'd  kept 
'count  of  it  all — hi.t  way,  and  'twas  honest  way;  and 
kept  'count,  too,  what  he'd  had  out  of  agency  store;  and 
Metalka  understood  and  reckoned  it  Jill  up,  and  said  he'd 
have  good  lot  money  left  after  he'd  paid  what  he  owed  at 
the  store.  But,Maje  Molly, hedidn't!  he  didn't!  They  tole 
him  he  owed  all  his  money,  and  when  lie  said  they'd  made 
mistake,  and  showed  'cm  Metalka's  'counts,  they  laughed 
at  him,  and  showed  him  big  book  of  their  'counts,  and 
tole  him  Metalka  didn'  know  'bout  prices  o'  things.  Then 
he  came  home  and  said:  'What's  the  use  going  to  white 
people's  schools  to  learn  white  people's  ways,  when  white 
people  can  come  out  to  Indian  country  and  tell  lies  'bout 
prices  o'  things?'  And  that's  the  way  'tis  ev'ry  time,  my 
father  say;  the  way  'twas  before  Metalka  went  to  school. 


The  bad  white  trailer  comes  out  to  Indian  country  to 
cheat  Indians.  Jf<>  knows  white  prices,  but  he  don't  Ml 
Indian  white  prices;  he  tell  Indian  two,  three  time  more 
price.  That's  what  my  father  say.  And  Metalka,  when 
she  see  it  all,  she  so  dis'pointed,  she  never  get  over  it, 
and  my  father  say  it  killed  her,  like  arrow  shot  at,  her." 

"But  your  father  doesn't  think  all  white  people  bail- 
lie  doesn't  dislike  all  their  ways?" 

"No;  it's  only  white  traders  he  thinks  bad,  and  the 
white  big  chiefs  who  break  promises  'bout  lands.  He 
like  while  ways  that  Metalka  brought  back,  and  he  built 
nice  log  house  to  live  in.  instead  of  tepee,  'cause  Metalka 
wanted  it;  and  he  like  all  you  here,  Maje  Molly,  'cause 
you  good  to  me.  But,  Maje  Molly"— and  here  the  little 
bright  face  clouded  over — "my  mother  say  all  white 
peoples  forget,  and  break  promises  to  Indians." 

"No,  no,  they  don't,  Lula;  they  don't,  you'll  see.  / 
sha'n't  forget;  /  sha'n't  break  my  promise,  you'll  see; 
you'll  see,  Lula.  On  Christmas  eve  I  shall  send  you  a 
Christmas  present,  sure — now  remember!"  answered  Mol- 
ly, vehemently. 

It. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas — a  beautiful,  mild  day  ; 
very  unlike  the  usual  winter  weather  in  the  far  We^t. 
At  the  Ellisons'-  windows  hung  wreaths  of  pine,  and  all 
about,  on  tables  and  chairs,  tempting-looking  pack n'< •.- 
were  lying.  Some  of  these  were  from  their  military 
friends,  and  most  of  them  were  directed  to  "  Major  Mol- 
ly." the  name  that  had  been  given  to  Molly  when  she  \\.as 
a  little  tot  of  a  thing,  and  the  pet  of  the  fort  where  she 
lived.  On  this  Christinas  day  as  she  watched  her  mo- 
ther fold  up  the  pretty  bright  tartan  dress  that  was  to 
be  her  Christmas  present  to  Wallula,  she  said,  gleefully: 
"  Don't  forget,  mamma,  to  write  on  the  box,  'Wallula's 
Christmas  present  from  Major  Molly.'" 

It  had  been  Molly's  intention  to  have  Wallula  to  tea 
on  Christmas  eve,  and  then  and  there  to  bestow  upon 
her  the  pretty  ^il't.  But  invitations  to  dine  at  the  fort 
had  frustrated  this  plan,  and  so  it  was  arranged  that 
Barney  McGuire,  one  of  the  ranchmen,  should  come  up 
and  carry  the  box  over  to  the  reservation  late  that  af- 
ternoon; and  as  the  short  winter  day  progressed,  and 
Molly  found  that  she  must  have  a  little  more  time  to  fin- 
ish oil'  the  table  cover  she  wanted  to  take  up  to  the  Col- 
onel's wife,  she  said  to  her  mother,  "  Instead  of  going  on 
with  you  and  papa  at  five  o'clock,  let  Barney  escort  me 
to  the  fort  after  he  leaves  Wallula's  present — that  will 
give  me  plenty  of  time  to  finish  the  cover,  aud  plenty  of 
time  to  get  to  the  dinner  in  season." 

"Very  well,"  answered  Mrs.  Elliston;  "but  you  must 
promise  me  to  start  with  Barney  as  soon  as  he  comes 
back  for  you,  whether  the  cover  is  finished  or  not.  You 
mustn't  be  late." 

At  five  o'clock  when  Captain  Elliston  and  his  wife  rode 
off  Molly  was  working  away  at  her  cover  with  the  great 
est  industry.  Now  and  then  as  she  worked  on  she  glanced 
up  at  the  clock.  If  everything  went  smoothly — if  the 
silk  didn't  knot  or  the  lace  didn't  pucker — she  would  be 
through  long  before  Barney  came  back  for  her.  But 
presently  she  thought  where  was  Barney.  He  ought'  to 
be  there  for  the  box  by  this  time.  She  worked  on  a  little 
longer,  her  ear  alert  for  the  sound  of  Barney's  horse.  At 
last  she  went  to  an  upper  window  and  looked  out.  She 
could  see,  even  in  the  gathering  dusk,  a  great  distance 
from  that  window,  away  across  toward  the  sheep  corrals 
and  cattle  pens,  but  nobody  was  in  sight.  What  did  it 
mean?  Barney  was  punctuality  itself. 

Five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  minutes  more  she  worked 
with  flying  fingers,  and  still  there  was  no  sight  or  sound 
of  Barney;  but  her  work  was  finished,  and  now — now, 
what  then? 

There  was  only  Hannah  and  John,  the  two  house-ser- 
vants, at  hand.  Hannah  couldn't  go,  and  John  had 
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strict  orders  never  to  leave  the  premises  in  Captain  Ellis- 
ton's  absence.  She  looked  at  the  clock— every  second 
seemed  an  age.  If  Barney  didn't  come,  if  no  onf  mix 
sent  in  his  place,  her  promise  to  Wallula  would  lie  bro- 
ken,  and  Molly  remembered  Wallula's  words,  "My  mo 
ther  says  all  white  peoples  forget,  and  break  I  heir  prom- 
ises to  Indians";  and  her  own  vehement  reply,  "  Ishu'n't 
forget;  I  sha'n't  break  my  promise,  you'll  see,  you'll  see, 
Lula.''  Break  her  promise  after  that!  Never,  never! 
Her  father  himself  would  say  she  must  not--\vould  say- 
that  somebody  must  go  in  Barney's  place,  and  there  was 
nobody — nobody  to  go,  but — herself! 

"  Yer  goin' alone,  yer  mean,  over  to  the  Injuns?''  de- 
manded John,  as  Molly  told  him  to  bring  her  pony,  Tain 
o'  Shanter,  to  the  door. 

"  Yes,  yes,  and  right  away,  John;  so  hurry  as  fast  as 
you  can." 

"  Do  yer  think  yer'd  orter,  Major  Molly?  Do  yer  think 
the  Cap'n  would  like  it?"  asked  John,  disapprovingly. 

"John,  if  you  don't  bring  Tarn  'round  this  minute,  I'll 
go  for  him  myself." 

"  'Taiu't  safe  fur  yer  to  go  over  there  alone!"  cried 
Hannah. 

"Safe!     I  know  the  way,  every  inch   of  it,  with    my 

eyes  shut,  and  so  does  Tarn;  and  I  know  the  Indians,  and 

Wallula  is  my  friend;  and  I  told  her  she  should  have  her 

,  present  Christmas  eve,  sure,  and  I'm  going  to  keep  my 

promise.    Now  bring  Tain  'round  just  as  quick  as  you  can." 

John  obeyed,  though  with  evident  reluctance,  and  Han- 
nah showed  her  disapproval  by  scolding  and  protesting; 
but  they  had  both  of  them  lived  oil  the  frontier  for  years, 
and  their  disapproval  therefore  was  not  what  it  might 
have  been  under  different  circumstances.  Molly,  they 
knew,  could  ride  as  well  as  a  little  Indian,  and  was  famil- 
iar with  every  inch  of  the  way,  as  she  had  said,  and  Wal- 
lula was  her  friend. 

"And  'twouldn't  'a'  done  the  least  bit  o'  good  to  hev 
set  myself  any  more  against  her.  If  I  had,  just  as  like 
as  not  the  Cap'n  would  'a'  sided  with  her  and  been  mad 
at  me,  for  he  thinks  the  Major's  ekal  to  'most  anything," 
John  con  tided  to  Hannah,  as  he  brought  the  pony  round. 

The  pony  shied  a  little  as  Wallula's  Christmas  present 
was  strapped  to  his  back.  But  at  Molly's  whispered, 
"  Tarn  !  Tarn !  be  a  good  boy.  We're  going  to  see  Wallu- 
la— to  carry  her  something  nice,  just  as  quick  as  we  can 
go,"  the  little  fellow  whinneyed  softly,  as  if  in  response, 
and  the  next  moment,  at  Molly's  "Now,  Tarn,"  he  started 
forward  at  his  best  pace,  a  pace  that  Molly  knew  so  well, 
and  knew  she  could  trust — firm  and  even  and  assured,  and 
gaining,  gaining,  gaining  at  every  step. 

"Good  boy,  good  boy!"  she  said  to  him  as  he  sped 
along.  But  as  he  began  to  hasten  his  pace  it  occurred  to 
her  that  it  was  only  about  half  an  hour's  easy  riding  to 
the  reservation,  and  that  after  leaving  there  she  could 
easily  reach  the  fort  in  another  half-hour — so  easily,  that 
there  was  no  need  of  hurrying  Tarn  as  she  was  doing,  and 
she  pulled  him  up  with  a  "Take  it  easy,  Tain  dear."  As 
she  spoke  Tarn  flung  up  his  head,  pricked  up  his  ears,  and 
made  a  sudden  plunge  forward.  What  was  it?  What 
was  the  matter?  •  What  had  he  heard?  He  had  heard 
what  Molly  herself  heard  in  the  next  instant — the  beat  of 
a  horse's  hoofs.  But  the  minute  it  struck  upon  Molly's 
ear  she  said  to  herself,  "  It's  Barney,  for  that's  old  Ranger's 
step,  I  know."  Ranger  was  an  old  troop  horse  of  her  fa- 
ther's that  Barney  often  rode.  But  in  vain  she  tried  to 
rein  Tarn  in.  In  vain  she  said  to  him  :  "  Wait,  wait!  It's 
Ranger  and  Barney,  Tarn." 

The  pony  snorted,  as  if  in  scorn,  and  held  on  his  way. 
What  was  the  matter  with  him  ?  He  was  usually  such  a 
wise  little  fellow,  and  always  knew  his  friends  and  his 
enemies.  And  he  knew  them  now!  He  was  wiser  than 
she  was,  and  he  scented  011  the  wind  something  that 
spurred  him  on. 


But  hark !  What  was  that  whirring,  singing  sound  ? 
Was  that  a  new  signal  that  Barney  was  trying  ?  Was 
it —  Whirr,  s-st!  Down  like  a  shot  dropped  Tarn's  head, 
and  like  an  arrow  he  leaped  forward,  swerving  side 
ways  to  escape  the  danger  he  had  scented — the  danger  of 
a  lariat  flung  by  a  practised  hand. 

Oh.  Tain,  Tain!  tly  now  with  all  your  speed,  your  mis- 
tress understands  at  last.  She  is  a  frontier  -  bred  girl. 
She  knows  now  that  it  is  no  friendly  person  following 
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her,  but  some  one  who  means  mischief — and  that  mis- 
chief she  has  no  doubt,  is  the  proposed  capture  of  Taui, 
who  is  well  known  for  miles  and  miles  aoout  the  country 
as  a  wonderful  little  racer.  Yes,  Molly  understands  at 
last.  She  has  ,s«')i  in  the  starlight  the  lariat  as  it  missed 
Tain's  head,  and  she  knows  perfectly  well  that  only  Tarn's 
speed  and  sure-footed  ness  can  save  them.  Her  heart 
beats  like  a  trip-hammer,  hut  she  keeps  a  firm  hold  upon 
the  rein,  with  a  watchful  eye  for  any  sudden  inequalities 
of  the  road,  while  her  ears  are  strained  to  catch  every 
sound.  Tarn's  leap  forward  had  given  him  a  moment's 
advantage,  and  he  keeps  it  up  bravely,  his  dainty  feet  al- 
most spurning  the  ground  as  he  goes  on,  gaining,  gain- 
ing, gaining  at  every  step.  In  a  few  minutes  more  they 
will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  any  lariat,  then  in  another 
minute  safe  at  Wallula's  door. 

In  a  few  minutes!  As  this  thought  flashes  through 
Molly's  mind,  wh-irr,  s-st!  cuts  the  still  air  again  and 
again.  Tarn  drops  his  head,  and  plunges  forward. 

Though  the  starlight  is  brighter  than  ever,  Molly  does 
not  see  the  lariat,  but  there  is  something,  something— 
what  is  it?— that  prompts  her  to  fling  herself  forward  face 
downwards  upon  Tain's  mane;  and  the  lariat  that  was 
about  to  drop  over  her  head  once  more  falls  harmless  to 
the  ground,  and  Tarn  once  more  seems  to  know  what 
danger  has  been  escaped,  and  starts  forward  again  with 
an  exultant  bound.  They  are  almost  there.  Molly  sees 
the  smoke  from  the  tepees  of  the  reservation,  and  a  light 
from  a  log  cabin,  and  draws  a  breath  of  relief.  But  not 
yet,  oh,  brave  little  frontier  girl!  oh,  gallant  little  steed! 
is  the  race  won  and  the  danger  passed.  Not  yet.  oh, 
not  yet!  for  just  ahead  there  is  a  treacherous  pitfall  which 
neither  Tarn  nor  his  in  is  tress  sees— a  hollow  that  some  little 
animal  has  burrowed  out,  and  into  this  Tarn  plunges  a 
fore  foot,  stumbles,  and  falls ! 

III. 

"  She  said,  '  I  sha'n't  forget.  I  sha'n't  break  my  prom- 
ise. You'll  see,  on  Christmas  eve,  I  shall  send  you  a 
Christmas  present  sure.  Now  remember.'  On  Christ- 
mas eve!  And  to-night  is  Christmas  eve!" 
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\V:illul:i  liad  said  this  over  and  over  ID  herself  ever 
since  the  sun  went  <l«\vn.  She  had  ke]>l  COIIMI  of  the 
da\s  from  liie  da\  llial  Molly  had  made  her  Inal  vehe- 
ment promise.  Thai  promise  nieanl  so  much  to  \\"allllla. 
It.  meant  not  merely  a  gift.  l>ul  keeping  I'ailh.  holding 
(in,  making  real  friends  \\ilh  an  Indian  girl.  And  her 
mother  had  said,  "  ,S7/r'//  forget,  like  the  rest.  White 
peoples  alua\s  forget  what  they  say  to  Indians."  Ami 
her  f'alhcr  had  nodded  his  head  when  her  mother  said 
tins.  Hut  \Yallula  had  shaken  her  head,  and  declared 
with  passionate  emphasis  more  than  once: 

"Major  Molly  will  never  forget — never!  You'll  see — 
you'll  see  !" 

Wallula  had  auakened  very  early  that,  morning;,  and 
the  minute  she  opened  her  eyes  she  thought,  "This  is 
the  day  hefore  Christ's  day.  To  night,  'bout  sundown, 
Major  Molly  11  keep  her  promise."'  All  through  the  day 
this  happy  thought  was  uppermost.  In  the  afternoon 
she  followed  Major  Molly's  instructions,  and  hung  pine 
wreaths  about  the  cabin. 

The  short  afternoon  sped  on.  and  sundown  came,  and 
the  gray  dusk,  and  then  the  stars  came  out. 

"  Where's  \oiir  Major  Molly  now.'"  asked  the  mother. 
There  was  a  sharp  accent  in  the  Indian  woman's  voice, 
and  a  bitter  expression  on  her  face.  But  it  was  not  for 
Wallula,  it  was  for  the  white  girl — the  Major  Molly  who, 
in  breaking  her  promise  to  Wallula.  had  brought  sull'er- 
ing  upon  her;  for  on  Wallula's  face  I  he  mother  could  see 
by  this  time  the  shadow  of  disappointment  gathering-. 
It  made  her  think  of  Metalka.  Metalka had  gone  amongst 
the  white  people.  She  had  come  back  full  of  belief  in 
ill-  in.  and  it  was  the  white  people's  white  traders  with 
their  lies  and  their  broken  promises  that  had  hurt  Metalka 
ID  death.  There  was  only  little  Wallula  left  now.  Was 
il  going  the  same  way  with  Wallula?  These  were  some 
ot  the  Indian  mother's  hitter  resentful  thoughts  as  she 
watched  Walluht's  face. 

Wallula  found  it  very  hard  to  bear  this  watchfulness. 
She  felt  as  if  her  mother  was  u'lad  that  her  prophecy  bad 
proved  true,  that  the  white  girl  bad  broken  her  promise. 
But  Wallula  was  wrong.  Her  mother's  bitterness  and 
resentment  were  the  outcome,  of  her  anxiety.  She  would 
have  given  anything,  have  done  anything,  to  have  saved 
Wallula  this  suffering.  If  something  would  only  happen 
to  rouse  Wallula  she  thought  as  she  watched  her.  There 
bad  come  a  visitor  to  their  cabin  the  other  day — the  chief 
of  a  neighboring  tribe.  When  he  saw  Wallula,  he  said 
he  would  come  again  and  bring  his  little  daughter.  If 
he  would  only  come  soon  !  If  he  would  only —  But  hark ! 
what  was  that?  Was  it  an  answer  to  her  wish — her 
prayer?  Was  he  coming'  now — nowu!  And  jumping  to 
her  feet,  the  woman  ran  to  the  door  and  Hung  it.  open. 
Yes,  yes,  it  was  in  answer  to  her  prayer,  for  there,  over 
the  turf,  she  could  see  a  horse  speeding  towards  her;  it 
was  coming  at  break-neck  speed.  "Wallula!  Wallula!" 
she  turned  and  called.  An  echo  seemed  to  repeat,  "  Lula, 
Lula."  At  that  echo  Wallula  leaped  up,  and  sped  past 
her  mother  with  the  fleetness  of  a  fawn,  calling  as  she 
did  so.  "  I'm  coming,  coming!"  In  the  next  instant  the 
wondering  woman  saw  her  child  running,  as  only  an 
Indian  can  run,  by  the  side  of  a  jet-black  pony  whose 
coat  was  lle.cked  with  foam,  and  whose  breath  was  well- 
iii^h  spent.  As  they  came  nearer,  into  the  pathway  of 
light  that  the  pine  bhr/.e  sent  forth  from  the  open  door, 
something  that  looked  like  a  pennon  of  gold  streamed  out, 
and  a  clear  but  rather  shaken  voice  cried,  "Lula.  Lula, 
I've  kept  my  promise,  I've  kept  my  promise!" 

The  next  moment  the  owner  of  the  voice  had  slid  from 
the  pony's  hack  into  Wallula's  arms,  and  Wallula  was 
-trokini:-  the  .streaming  golden  hair  and  crying  jubilant- 
ly. "She's  kept  her  promise,  she's  kept  her  promise!" 

"Yes,  I've  kept  my  promise.  I've  brought  your  Christ- 
mas present,  there  it  is  in  that  box  strapped  across  Tarn. 


If  somebody  'II  unstrap  it  and  see  to  Tarn,  we'll  go  into 
the  house,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  a  race  I've  had.  I  can 
only  stay  a  few  minutes,  for  I  must  get  to  the  fort  if  your 
I'alhiT  ||  M'I,  \\ith  me;  I  don't  dare  to  go  alone,  now." 

"To  the  forl  !"  asked   Wallula..  wonderingly. 

*>  es.  I'm  going  ihere  in  dinner:  but.  let's  go  in.      I'm 
so  tired  I  can  hardly  stand,  and  Tarn — 

But  as  a  glance  showed  her  that  Tain  was  being  cs  r>  <i 
for.  and  that  Wall  ilia's  mother  was  carrying  the  box  into 
the  house,  Major  Molly  followed  on  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  doffing  the  riding-suit  that  covered  her  dress,  flung 
herself  down  before  the  blazing  tire,  and  began  to  tell  her 
story.  When  she  came  to  the  point  where  Tain  stum- 
bled and  fell  forward,  she  burst  out  excitedly: 

"  Oh,  Lula,  Lula!  I  thought  then  I  should  never  get 
here,  and  I  don't  know  how  we  did  it.  Tarn  and  1.  1  don't 
know  how  we  did  it,  but  I  kept  my  seat,  and  I  gave  a 
great  pull.  I  felt  as  strong  as  a  man,  and  I  cried.  •  Tarn  ! 
Tarn!  Tain!'  and  Tain— oh.  I  don't  know  bow  he  did  it- 
Tain  got  to  his  feet  again,  and  then  he  flew,  flew,  flew 
over  the  ground.  We'd  lost,  a  minute,  and  I  expected 
every  second  the  lariat  would  catch  us  sure  after  that, 
but  it  didn't,  it  didn't,  and  I'm  here  safe  and  sound.  I've 
kept  my  promise,  I've  kept  my  promise.  Lula." 

"Yes,  she  kep'  her  promise,  she  kep'  her  promise!"  re- 
piaied  Wallula.  in  glad  triumphant  accents,  glancing  at 
her  mother,  and  at  the  tall  gaunt  ligure  of  her  father 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway. 

Wallula  was  a  young  girl,  and  this  mystery  of  a  Christ- 
mas box  was  full  of  delight  to  her:  but  just,  then  a  great- 
er delight  -the  joy  of  Major  Molly's  fidelity — made  her 
forget  everything  else.  lint  Molly  did  not  forget.  The 
minute  she  had  finished  her  story  she  sprang  to  her  feet, 
and  produced  the  contents  of  the  box.  Wallula  clapped 
her  hands  with  delight  when  the  pretty  bright  dress  was 
he  Id  up  lie  fore  her. 

"Just  like  Major  Molly's!  Just  like  Major  Molly's! 
See!  see!"  she  called  out  to  her  father  and  mother. 

The  mother  nodded  and  smiled.  The  father's  eyes 
lighted  with  an  expression  of  deep  gratification;  then  he 
leaned  forward  eagerly,  and  said  to  Molly, 

"Tell  'gain  'bout  where  you  saw— beard — lar'yet. " 

"Just  as  we  got  to  the  little  pine-trees  where,  the  old 
Sioux  trail  stops,"  answered  Molly,  promptly. 

"  Yah,"  ejaculated  the  Indian,  grimly,  in  a  tone  of  con- 
viction. Then,  turning,  he  took  down  a  Winchester  rifle, 
slung  it  over  his  shoulder,  and  started  towards  the  door, 
saying  to  Molly  as  he  did  so:  "  You  stay  here  with  Wal- 
lula. I  go  up  to  fort  and  tell  "em  'bout  you." 

"Oh,  take  me  with  you,  take  me  with  you!"  cried  Mol- 
ly, jumping  up. 

The  Indian  shook  his  head.  When  Molly  insisted,  lie 
said,  tersely  :  "No,  not  safe  for  little  while  girl  yet.  Maje 
Molly  stay  here  till  I  come  back." 

Molly's  face  fell.  Wallulu  stole  up  to  her.  "I  got 
bewt'ful  Chris'mas  present  for  Maje  Molly,"  she  said, 
softly.  "  Maje  Molly  stay  see  it  with  Wallula." 

"You  dear!"  cried  Mollv,  flinging  her  arm  round  Wal- 
lula. 

The  Indian  father  nodded  his  head  vigorously,  and  his 
face  shone  with  satisfaction.  "Yes,  yes !"  he  said.  "  Wal- 
lula take  care  you.  You  stay  till  I  come  back." 

In  looking  at  and  trying  on  the  "bewt'ful  Chris'mas 
present" — a  pair  of  elaborately  embroidered  moccasins 
lined  and  bordered  with  rabbit  fur — and  in  dressing  Wal- 
lula up  in  the  tartan  dress,  the  time  flew  so  rapidly,  that 
long  before  Molly  expected  it,  the  cabin  door  opened 
again,  and  the  tall  gaunt  figure  reappeared. 

Behind  it  followed  another  figure.  Molly  ran  forward 
as  she  saw  it,  and,  "Papa,  papa,"  she  cried,  "I  waited 
and  waited  for  Barney,  and  he  didn't  come ;  and  I  couldn't 
I. ear  for  Lula  not  to  have  her  Christmas  present  to-night, 
for  I'd  promised  it  to  her  to-niu'ht.  She  told  me  when  1 
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promised  that  white  people  always  broke  their  promises 
to  Indians,  and  I  said  over  and  over  that  I  wouldn't 
break  my  promise;  and  I  couldn't,  I  couldn't  break  it, 
papa." 

"Yon  did  quite  right,  my  little  daughter  —  quite 
right." 

There  was  something  in  her  father's  manner  as  he  said 
this,  a  seriousness  in  his  voice  and  in  his  eyes  that  sur- 
prised Molly.  She  was  still  more  sur]iri.-rd  when  the 
Indian  suddenly  said:  "She  little  brave;  she  come  all 
'way  'lone  to  keep  promise,  so  she  not  hurt  my  Wallula. 
She  make  me  believe  more  good  in  white  peoples;  so  I  go 
to  fort — I  keep  friends." 

"You've  been  a  friend  indeed.  I  sha'n't  forget  it; 
we'll  none  of  us  forget  it,  Washo,"  said  Captain  Elliston  ; 
and  he  put  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  grasped  the 
brown  hand  of  the  Indian  in  a  warm  friendly  clasp. 

At  the  fort  everything  was  literally  "up  in  arum"; 
that  is,  set  in  order  for  business,  and  that  meant  ready  for 
resistance  or  attack.  Molly  had  lived  most  of  her  four- 
teen years  at  some  Western  military  post,  and  she  recog- 
nized at  once  this  "order"  as  she  rode  in. 

"  What  did  it  mean?"  she  asked  again,  as  the  Colonel 
himself  met  her  and  hurried  her  into  the  dining-room. 
And  the  Colonel  himself  answered  her. 

"It  means,  my  dear,  that  Major  Molly  has  saved  us 
from  being  surprised  by  the  enemy,  and  that  means  that 
she  has  saved  us  from  a  bloody  fight." 

"I— I—"  faltered  Molly.  Then  like  a  flash  her  mind 
cleared,  and  she  struck  her  little  hand  on  the  table  and 
cried:  "  It  was  an  Indian,  an  unfriendly  Indian,  who  fol- 
lowed me,  and  Washo  knew  it  when  I  told  my  story  !" 

"Yes,  Washo  knew  it,  and,  more  than  that,  he  had 
knou-ii  for  some  days  that  those  particular  Indians  had 
been  planning  a  raid  upon  us,  and  he  didn't  interfere — 
he  didn't  warn  us,  because  he  had  begun  to  think 
that  we  were  all  bad 
white  traders,  and  lie 
wouldn't  meddle  with 
these  braves  who  pro- 
posed to  punish  us. 
though  he  wouldn't  go 
on  the  warpath  with 
them.  But, Major  Mol- 
ly, when  he  heard 
your  story,  when  he 
saw  how  one  of  us 
could  be  a  little  white 
brave  in  keeping  a 
promise  to  an  Indian, 
for  your  sake  he  re- 
lented towards  the  rest 
of  us." 

"  And  when  he  ask- 
ed me.  to  tell  him 
where  I  first  heard  the 
lariat — 

"  When  lie  asked 
you  that,  he  was  mak- 
ing sure  that  it  was 
his  Sioux  friends,  for 
he  knew  they  were  to 
send  out  a  scout,  who 
would  take  exactly 
that  direction." 

"  But  why  —  why 
did  the  scout  chase 
me  ?" 

"  He  was  after  Tarn, 
no  doubt,  for  this  Sioux 
band  is  probably  short 
of  ponies,  and  Tarn, 
you  know,  is  a  famous 


fellow,  and  the  moment  the  scout  caught  sight  of  him  he 
would  give  chase.'' 

"  Did  he  get  Ranger  that  way?  And  where,  oh,  where, 
is  poor  Barnes 

"The  probability  in,  that  the  scout  visited  the  corral 
first,  and  captured  Uanger,  who  is  almost  aw  famous  as 
Tarn." 

"But  Barney;  oh,  oh,  do  you  think  Barney  has  been 
killed?" 

"We  don't  know  yet,  my  dear;  your  father  has  gone 
off  to  the  ranch  with  a  squad  of  men.  He'll  soon  find 
out  what's  happened  to  Barney.  And  don't  fret,  my 
dear,  about  your  father" — seeing  a  new  anxiety  on  Molly's 
face — "the  raiders  by  this  time  have  seen  our  signals, 
and  have  found  out  we're  up  and  doing,  and  more  than 
a  match  for  them;  so  don't  fret;  don't  fret  any  of  yon," 
turning  to  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Elliston.  "I  don't  think 
there  '11  be  so  much  as  a  skirmish." 

And  the  Colonel  was  right.  When  the  Indians  saw 
the  signals,  and  the  other  signs  of  activity,  they  knew 
that  their  only  chance  of  overcoming  the  whites  by  taking 
them  unawares  was  gone.  There  were  a  few  shots  fired, 
but  no  skirmish,  and  by  the  time  the  moon  rose,  the  fort 
scouts  brought  in  word  that  the  whole  band  had  departed 
over  the  mountains.  A  few  minutes  after,  when  Captain 
Elliston  rode  in,  the  satisfaction  was  complete,  for  he 
brought  with  him  the  news  of  Barney's  safety.  Ranger, 
however,  was  gone.  The  Indian  — or  Indians,  for  there 
were  two  of  them  at  that  point — had  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing him  just  as  Barney  had  started  out  from  the  corral. 
A  stealthy  step,  a  skilful  use  of  the  lariat,  and  Barney 
was  bound  and  gagged,  that  he  might  give  no  alarm  ; 
and  all  this  with  such  quiet  Indian  alertness,  that  a 
ranchman  further  down  the  corral  heard  nothing. 

So  harmlessly  ended  this  raid,  that  might  have  been  a 
bloody  battle  but  for  Major  Molly's  Christmas  promise! 
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PREPARE   TEA  TOR  SANTA   CI.ADS  TO   REFRESH   HIMSELF   WITH. 
DEAWH  BY  P.  S.  NEWELL. 
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NATURE'S    MUSIC. 

TMIK  siui<;s  of  Nnt.iiiv   IICMT  cease." 
"\\'lirn    «  inter's   winil-Nonns  die, 
In   ciiiiic   Ilic   liinls,  \vilh    livnnis  c,f  peace, 

Aiul    iov   anil   love  on    hi^li. 
And   when    tin-  summer  <l;iv    halli   come. 

Tlic  rustling  ol'  tlie   I  rocs 
Is   mingled   with   (lie  tuneful   limn 

Of  connlless   liune\  liccs. 
Then  as  the  uiilnmu   Creels   Hie  sight, 
HIT  forces  line  and   all   unite 

In   heavenly    liiirmmiirs. 

JOHN   KrM'iin  K    HANGS. 


RAFTMATES:* 

A     STORY     OF     THE     GREAT     RIVER. 

BY    KIKK    MUNROE, 
AUTUOK  OF  "CANOEMATES,"  "CAMPMATES,"  "DORYMATES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"CAP'N    i  (Hi,"  SABELLA,   AND   THE  "WHATNOT." 

IX  order  to  explain  the  presence  beside  that  tow-head  of 
the  queer  craft  on  hoard  which  Winn  had  found  shel- 
ter, ami  of  its  .several  occupants,  who  were  making  such 
kindly  efforts  to  relieve  his  distress,  it.  is  necessary  to  take 
a  t  went  v-year  glance  hack  ward.  At  that  time  Aleck  Fi- 
field,  a  Yankee  jack-of-all-trades,  who  had  been  by  turns 
a  school-teacher,  sailor,  mechanic,  boat-builder,  and  sev- 
eral other  things  as  well,  found  himself  employed  as  stage- 
carpenter  in  a  Boston  theatre.  lie  had  always  been  pos- 
se.ssed  of  artistic  tastes,  though  they  had  never  carried  him 
lic\oiid  sign-painting,  and  of  dramatic  longings,  which 
had  thus  far  been  satisfied  with  a  diligent  reading  of 
Shakespeare  and  attending  the  theatre  at  every  opportu- 
nity. Now,  being  regularly  connected  with  the  stage, 
both  these  tastes  expanded,  until  through  one  of  them  he 
blossomed  into  a  very  passable  scene-painter.  Through 
the  other  he  overwhelmed  himself  with  despair,  and  con- 
vulsed an  audience  with  laughter,  by  appearing  once,  and 
once  only,  as  Captain  Thomas  Codringhampton  in  the 
popular  sea  drama  of  lilin'  J->il/oirx.  His  failure  as  an 
actor  was  so  dismal  and  complete  as  to  be  notorious. 
Unkind  comparisons  of  other  bad  acting  with  that  of 
'. 'a.p'n  Cod  became  stock  jokes  in  every  theatre  of  the 
country.  From  that  day  the  stage  name  clung  to  him; 
and  though  it  galled  at  first,  the  passage  of  time  soothed 
the  wound,  until  finally  Aleck  h'llield  became  proud  of 
the  name.  As  he  grew  older,  it  represented  to  him  the 
fame-  for  which  he  had  longed  when  young.  When  the 
w:ir  broke  out  and  he  became  one  of  the  bravest  defend- 
ers of  the  Union,  he  was  everywhere  known  as  "Cap'n 
(  'ml."  After  the  war,  in  which  he  managed  to  lose  a  leg. 
he  went  to  Iowa  to  live  with  his  only  relative,  a  widowed 
niece,  who  had  but  one  child,  a  little  girl. 

Between  this  child.  Sabella.  and  the  white  haired  vet- 
eran, who  could  tell  more  tales  thaji  a  fairy-book,  and 
construct  more  toys  than  Santa  Clans  ever  dreamed  of, 
there  sprang  up  an  affection  that,  could  not  have  been 
stronger  had  they  been  father  and  daughter.  On  one 
side  it  was  based  upon  boundless  love  and  admiration, 
and  011  the  other  upon  admiration  and  boundless  love. 
When  Sabella  went  to  school,  the  Captain's  business  kept 
him  within  sight  of  the  school-house;  and  when  school 
was  out,  the  little  girl  was  nowhere  happier  than  in  his 
company.  For  her  sake  he  was  the  friend  of  her  friends, 
and  among  the  children  of  Dubuque  no  one  was  so  pop- 
ular as  Cap'n  Cod.  They  did  not  live  in  the  city,  but  on 
a  small  farm  a  few  miles  from  it,  and  this  Cap'n  Cod  was 
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supposed  to  manage.  Farming  was.  however,  the  one  oc- 
cupation for  which  lie  had  no  taste,  and  but  for  his  capable 
niece  the  annual  crops  would  not  have  paid  the  expense 
of  raising  them. 

When  Sabella  was  twelve  years  old  and  rapidly  devel- 
oping- into  beautiful  girlhood,  her  mother  died,  leaving 
her  and  her  little  property  to  the  unrestricted  guardian- 
ship of  (  'ap'n  ( 'od.  Now  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse 
so  far  as  the  farm  was  concerned,  until,  to  save  it  from 
the  hammer,  it  was  deemed  best  to  rent  it  to  a  more  prac- 
tical farmer  than  the  child's  devoted  guardian. 

This  gave  Cap'n  Cod  the  opportunity  and  an  excuse  for 
carrying  out  a  cherished  scheme  that,  but  for  the  opposi- 
tion of  his  niece,  he  would  have  put  into  operation  long 
before.  It  was  the  painting  of  a  panorama,  the  building 
of  a  boat  to  hold  it,  and  thus  equipped,  to  float  away  down 
the  great  river  in  search  of  fame  and  fortune.  Now  Sa- 
bella must  of  course  he  included  in  the  plan;  for  not,  only 
did  she  and  ( 'ap'n  Cod  consider  it  impossible  to  get  along 
without  each  other,  but  the  latter  declared  that  such  a  bit 
of  travel  would  be  the  very  best  kind  of  an  education  for 
his  grandniece. 

This  scheme  had  been  in  the  old  man's  mind  for  so  long 
that  the  panorama,  worked  on  at  odd  moments  for  more 
than  two  vears,  was  nearly  finished  at  the  time  of  his 
niece's  death.  With  his  own  savings,  and  largely  by  his 
own  labor,  he  now  built  his  boat,  the  What  nut.  When 
she  was  completed,  his  money  was  gone.  But  what  of 
that?  Was  he  not  prepared  to  realize  a  fortune?  He 
knew  that  it.  would  shortly  be  theirs,  and  Sabella's  faith 
was  strong  as  his.  She  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that 
her  dear  guardian  was  (lie  artist  he  claimed  to  be,  or  that 
the  panorama,  he  had  painted  was  the  most  perfect  thing 
of  its  kind  ever  seen.  So  she  was  as  enthusiastic  concern- 
ing the  project  as  the  old  man  himself,  and  eagerly  aided 
in  his  preparations  to  the  full  extent  of  her  ability.  There 
was  but  one  point  on  which  they  disagreed.  When 
Cap'n  Cod  had  exhausted  his  own  resources,  and  the 
motive  power  of  the  Whatnot  still  remained  unprovided, 
Sabella  begged  that,  he  would  draw  some  of  her  money 
from  the  bank  and  use  it,  but  this  the  old  man  firmly  de- 
clined to  do. 

"No,  Sabella,"  he  would  say;  "what  is  mine  is  yours; 
but  what  is  yours  is  your  own,  and  it  would  be  as  bad  as 
stealing  for  me  to  touch  it." 

"But  it  is  mini1,"  the  girl  would  argue;  "and  if  I  want 
to  give  it  to  you,  more  than  I  want  to  do  anything  else 
with  it,  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  let  me." 

"No,  dear,"   her   guardian   would  reply.      "It  is  not 
vours.      It.  is  only  held  in  trust  for  you  until  you  become 
of  age,  by  which  time  you  will  have  many  other  uses  for 
money  besides  gratifying  an  old  man's  whim." 
"But  you  will  pay  it  back  long  before  then." 
"I  might,  and  then  again  I  might  not.     There  is  no- 
thing more  uncertain  than  the  things  we  think  we  are 
sure  of." 

Then  the  girl  would  throw  her  arms  about  his  neck 
and  exclaim:  "Oh,  you  dear  old  stupid!  How  horridly 
honest  you  are!  and  what  a  beautiful  world  this  would 
be  if  everybody  in  it  was  just  like  you." 

"Yes,  my  dear;  Stupidity  and  Honesty  are  apt  to  be 
comrades,  and  undoubtedly  they  would  make  a  beautiful 
world  if  left  to  themselves;  but  it  would  be  frightfully 
dull.  Now  don't  you  worry  your  pretty  head  about  the 
mule,  for  we  can  drift,  with  the  current  until  we  have 
given  two  or  three  exhibitions, and  so  made  money  enough 
to  buy  one.  Then,  having  earned  him,  how  much  more 
shall  we  enjoy  him  than  if  he  were  only  a  borrowed 
mule?" 

Cap'n  Cod  would  have  preferred  a  steamboat  to  one 
propelled  by  mule-power,  but  the  expenses  of  machinery 
and  an  engineer  were  too  great  to  be  considered.  He 
made  the  Whatnot  look  as  much  like  a  steamboat  as  he 
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could,  and  even  proposed  ornamenting  her  with  an  imita- 
tion chimney  as  soon  as  he  could  afford  such  a  luxury. 
He  also  hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  engage  some  active 
young  fellow  as  deck  hand  and  general  assistant.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Whatnut's  crew  consisted  of  himself,  Sa- 
bella.  and  Solon,  an  old  negro  who  had  been  cook  of  the 
mess  to  which  Cap'n  Cod  had  belonged  in  the  army. 
and  who  had  followed  his  fortunes  ever  since. 

As  nearly  everyone  in  Dubuque  who  was  at  all  inter- 
ested in  such  things  had  seen  the  panorama  during  its 
painting  and  construction,  and  as  Cap'n  Cod's  dramatic 
reputation  was  known  there,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to 
give  the  first  exhibitions  of  his  show  in  some  smaller  and 
less  critical  places.  He  called  it  a  "show,"  because,  even 
at  the  outset,  it  contained  two  attractions  besides  the  pan- 
orama, and  he  hoped  in  the  course  of  time  to  add  still 
others. 

Those  already  on  hand  were  a  monkey  and  a  hand- 
organ,  both  of  which  were  much  greater  rarities  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  at  that  time  than  they  are  now.  They 
formerly  belonged  to  an  Italian,  who,  sick,  penniless,  and 
friendless,  had  sunk  exhausted  by  the  road-side  a  few 
miles  from  Dubuque.  Several  persons  passed  him  with- 
out heeding-  his  feeble  appeals  for  aid  before  "  Cap'n 
Cod  "  happened  along  and  discovered  him.  The  old  sol- 
dier at  once  engaged  a  team,  carried  the  dying  stranger 
home,  and  there,  with  Sabella's  pitying  aid,  cared  for 
him  until  the  end,  which  came  a  few  days  Inter.  During 
these  last  days  his  monkey  was  the  man's  inseparable 
companion.  It  cuddled  beside  him  in  bed,  and  answered 
his  feeble  terms  of  endearment  with  voluble  chatterings. 
With  his  latest  breath  the  dying  stranger  consigned  his 
helpless  pet  to  the  same  pitying  care  that  had  helped  him 
over  the  bitterest  of  all  human  journeys.  He  said, 
"Monka,  Don  Bolossi,  you  keep-a  him  ahvay." 

So  Don  Bolossi,  Americanized  to  "Don  Blossom," 
transferred  all  his  affections  to  Sabella,  and  with  the 
hand-organ,  for  which  no  claimant  could  be  found,  was 
added  to  the  attractions  of  "Cap'n  Cod's  Great  Pano- 
ramic Show.'' 

One  of  the  Captain's  last  bits  of  work  in  Dubuque  v/as 
to  build  a  skiff  for  Sheriff  Riley,  and  with  the  money 
thus  earned  to  defray  immediate  expenses,  the  Wliatnot 
started  on  her  voyage  down  the  river  at  sunrise  of  the 
very  morning  on  which  Winn  Caspar  unconsciously 
drifted  past  Dubuque  in  that  very  skiff.  Being  deeper 
in  the  water,  the  show-boat  drifted  somewhat  faster  than 
the  skiff,  and  so  had  nearly  caught  up  with  it  by  the 
time  the  tow-head  was  reached.  Here  "Cap'n  Cod"  de- 
termined to  tie  up  for  the  night,  as  he  did  not  wish  to 
stop  at  a  town  until  his  final  preparations  for  an  exhibi- 
tion were  made. 

Among  these  was  the  painting  of  a  life-sized  represen- 
tation of  Don  Blossom  hanging  by  his  tail  from  the  limb 
of  a  tree,  which  was  to  be  displayed  on  the  outside  of  the 
boat  as  an  advertisement.  This  was  the  labor  upon 
which  the  Captain  was  engaged  when  Winn  Caspar 
reached  the  tow-head.  Sabella  had  undertaken  to  hold 
the  restless  little 'model  from  which  the  white-headed 
artist  was  painting,  and  the  peals  of  laughter  that  at- 
tracted Winn's  attention  were  called  forth  by  the  absurd- 
ities of  this  situation. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

BIM   MAKES   AN   ENEMY. 

BILLY  BRACKETT'S  satisfaction  at  his  escape  from  a  sit- 
uation that  promised  to  cause  him  a  vexatious  delay  was 
tinged  with  a  new  anxiety  concerning  Winn.  As  he 
pulled  swiftly  across  the  river,  so  as  to  be  lost  to  view 
from  the  island  as  quickly  as  possible,  he  expressed  his 
feelings  aloud  to  Bim: 

"What   new  scrape  can  that  young  rascal   have  got 


into  now— eh,  old  dog?  It  was  bad  enough  to  start  down 
the  river  alone  on  a  big  raft  without  even  bidding  his 
folks  good-by;  but  now  he  seems  to  have  lost  the  raft 
somewhere,  to  have  landed  on  that  island,  to  have  been 
arrested  for  something,  to  have  escaped,  and  to  have  run 
off  with  the  Sheriff's  boat.  It  looks  as  though  he  had 
the  same  happy  faculty  for  getting  into  scrapes  that  dis- 
tinguished my  young  friend  Glen  Eddy.  Somehow  J 
have  a  fellow-feeling  for  such  boys.  It  is  strange,  too, 
for  I  can't  remember  ever  getting  into  any  scrapes  my- 
self. We  must  put  a  stop  to  it,  though,  in  Winn's  case. 
It  will  never  do  for  him  to  be  cavorting  about  in  this 
scandalous  manner,  so  long  as  we  are  responsible  for  his 
decent  behavior  and  safe  return.  We  shall  surely  find 
him,  and  probably  the  raft  also,  at  Dubuque.  Then  we 
will  take  our  nephew  in  hand,  and  by  simple  force  of 
example  instruct  him  in  that  dignity  of  deportment  that 
steers  clear  of  scrapes.  Eh,  Bimsey?" 

At  this  Bim  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  made  such  a 
violent  effort  to  lick  his  master's  face  that  the  latter  was 
very  nearly  tumbled  over  backward.  By  the  time  order 
was  restored,  daylight  was  beginning  to  appear,  and  the 
young  man  saw  that  he  was  far  enough  below  the  island 
for  it  to  be  safe  to  again  cross  the  river  and  head  for 
Dubuque.  He  reached  this  place  soon  after  sunrise,  or 
about  an  hour  after  Winn  passed  it,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  the  departure  of  the  Whatnot. 

A  hasty  inspection  of  the  various  craft  lining  the  water- 
front of  the  city  convinced  him  that  the  raft  was  not 
among  them.  He  found  several  persons  who  knew  Sheriff' 
Riley 's  skiff,  but  none  of  them  had  seen  it  that  morning. 
This,  however,  did  not  discourage  the  young  engineer, 
for  a  skiff  is  ,so  much  smaller  than  a  raft  as  to  be  easily 
overlooked.  He  would  make  a  more  thorough  search 
after  visiting  the  hotel,  where  he  hoped  Winn  might  also 
have  gone  for  breakfast. 

On  his  way  he  stopped  at  the  telegraph  office,  and  sent 
the  following  despatch  to  both  Mrs.  Caspar  and  to  the 
Major  at  Madison: 

"Have heard  of  Winn,  and  am  on  his  track.  The  boy 
is  all  right.  W.  B." 

"That  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes,"  soliloquized  Billy 
Brackett,  "and  will  relieve  their  present  anxiety.  By  to- 
morrow, or  perhaps  within  a  few  minutes,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly have  something  more  definite  to  wire." 

At  the  hotel  he  was  greatly  disappointed  to  find  no 
trace  of  the  missing  lad,  and  after  eating  a  hearty  break- 
fast he  made  a  thorough  search  of  the  water-front,  though 
of  course  without  avail.  He  had  intended  dropping  a 
hint  here  and  there  of  the  predicament  in  which  he 
had  left  Sheriff  Riley  and  his  followers,  but  on  second 
thoughts  concluded  to  let  them  work  out  their  own  plan 
of  escape  from  the  island,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
further  delay. 

By  noon  he  was  ready  to  depart  from  Dubuque,  satis- 
tied  that  there  was  no  information  to  be  gained  in  that 
place  concerning  either  Winn  or  the  raft.  Although  he 
was  not  discouraged,  he  was  puzzled,  and  was  even  be- 
ginning to  feel  anxious  at  the  strange  aspect  this  affair 
of  the  lost  Venture  was  assuming. 

Until  sunset  he  rowed  steadily  and  swiftly  down  stream, 
hailing  the  ferrymen  as  he  passed,  and  stopping  at  the 
settlements  on  both  sides  of  the  river  to  make  inquiries. 
He  also  hailed  passing-  boats,  and  boarded  several  rafts 
that  he  discovered  tied  to  the  western  bank,  but  all  in 
vain.  He  failed  to  learn  anything  about  Winn,  and 
heard  that  but  one  raft  had  passed  down  the  river  the  day 
before.  It  was  described  as  having  a  single  shanty,  a 
tent,  and  a  crew  of  three  men.  As  that  was  not  the  kind 
of  a  raft  he  was  looking  for,  this  information  only  added 
to  the  young  man's  perplexity.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
that  the  raft  might  have  been  stolen  and  disguised.  So, 
as  he  was  certain  he  had  not  passed  it,  there  was  but  one 
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solution  of  the  problem.     The    Yi'iitiirc  must  have  been 


kick,  which  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a 
yell  and  a  heavy  fall  as 
Bim's  white  teeth  sunk 
(lee]>  in  the  calf  of  on  •  of 

Mr.  Plater's  legs. 

The  dog,  tired  of  bis 
long  conlinement  in  the 
skiff,  had  eagerly  leaped 
aboard  the  raft,  a7id  with 
friendly  inquisitiveness 
had  poked  his  nose  into 
the  open  doorway  of  the 
shanty  just  as  Plater  was 
emerging  from  it. 

Bim's  master  realized  in 
a  moment  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  sprang  to  the 
scene  just  as  two  other 
figures  came  running  in 
the  same  direction  from 
the  forward  end  of  the 
raft. 

Mr.  Plater,  though  on 
his  back,  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing-  a  pis- 
tol from  his  hip  pocket. 
In  a  few  seconds  more 
poor  Bini's  earthly  career 
would  have  been  ended,  but  his  owner's  movements  were 


wrecked   and  gone  to  pieces    during  the  storm   of   that     quick  enough  to  save  him,  and  before  the  pistol  could  be 


first  night,  and  Whin  must  have  escaped  to  the  island. 

Even  with  this  explanation  the  mystery  of  Winn's 
second  disappearance  remained  as  great  as  ever,  and  by 
the  time  Billy  Brackett  hailed  the  Wlintimt,  as  has  al- 
ready been  noted,  he  was  as  thoroughly  bewildered  as 
ever  in  his  life.  Nor  could  he  decide  on  any  plan  of  ac- 
tion that  seemed  in  the  least  satisfactory.  He  knew  there 
was  a  town  a  mile  or  so  below  where  the  Wltdtiiot  lay, 
and  there  he  bad  determined  to  spend  the  night.  But  for 
his  desire  to  reach  this  place  before  darkness  should 
wholly  shut  in,  he  would  have  boarded  the  WlmfiHjt 
merely  to  gratify  the  curiosity  excited  by  her  strange 
appearance.  As  it  was,  he  felt  that  he  had  no  time  to 
spare,  and  so  hastened  on. 

It  was  quite  dark  as  lie  approached  the  lights  marking 
the  town  he  was  seeking;  but  as  he  drew  near  he  discov- 
ered what  appeared  like  a  part  of  the  levee  slowly  mov- 
ing' out  from  shore.  Above  it  rose  dimly  a  white  object 
that  he  had  taken  for  a  house,  and  still  above  this  shone 
a  lantern.  In  a  moment  he  saw  that  it  wasa  raft  resum- 
ing its  voyage  down  the  river,  and  he  determined  to  make 
an  inquiry  from  its  crew  before  landing. 

Pulling  his  skiff  alongside,  the  young  man  sprang 
aboard.  As  he  did  so  he  noticed  that  the  white  object 
was  a  tent,  and  that  there  was  a  single  shanty  nmidship. 
It  was  the  very  raft  that  had  been  described  to  him  as 
being  the  only  one  to  pass  down  the  river  the  day  before. 
These  details  so  occupied  his  attention  that  he  did  not 
notice  a  skiff  made  fast  to  the  side  of  the  raft  just  forward 
of  where  he  tied  his  own.  Not  seeing  it,  he  did  not,  of 
course,  ask  any  questions  concerning  it.  If  he  had.  he 
might  have  learned  that  the  raftsmen  had  just  picked  it 
up.  floating,  empty  and  ownerless,  down  the  river.  There 
had  been  no  oars  in  it,  but  they  had  rowed  it  to  the  raft 
with  an  extra  pair  from  their  own  skiff.  In  their  prep- 
arations for  departure,  they  had  not  yet  found  time  to 
examine  it,  and  knew  nothing  of  its  contents. 

As  Billy  Brackett  walked  toward  the  shanty  there  was 
a  sudden  commotion  at  its  entrance.  A  gruff  voice  ex- 
claimed, 

"  <  iet  out  of  here,  you  cur!" 

This  command  was  evidently  accompanied  by  a  savage 


drawn,  Billy  Brackett  had  seized  the  dog's  collar. 

"Let  go.  sir!"  he  ordered,  sternly,  and  Bim  instantly 
obe\ed  the  command.  Then  realizing  that  discretion  is 
the  better  part  of  valor  when  the  odds  are  three  to  one, 
the  young  engineer,  with  the  dog  in  his  arms,  ran  to  the 
side  of  the  raft,  sprang  into  the  skiff,  and  shoved  off. 

Making  his  way  to  the  wharf-boat,  and  giving  the 
watchman  a  quarter  to  look  out  for  his  skiff  until  morn- 
ing, Billy  Brackett,  weary  and  disheartened,  sought  such 
accommodation  as  the  only  hotel  of  the  little  town  afford- 
ed. All  night  he  tossed  sleeplessly  on  his  uncomfortable 
bed,  striving  in  vain  to  unravel  the  mystery  in  which  the 
fate  of  his  nephew  and  of  Major  Caspar's  raft  had  become 
enshrouded. 

In  the  morning  he  strolled  undecidedly  down  to  the 
wharf-boat,  and,  missing  his  skiff,  asked  the  watchman, 
who  was  just  going  off  duty,  what  he  had  done  with  it. 

"Why,  there  it  is,  sir.  just  where  you  left  it,"  answered 
the  man,  in  a  surprised  tone,  pointing  to  a  skiff  that  Billy 
Brackett  was  certain  he  had  never  seen  before. 

"  That  is  not  my  boat,"  he  said. 

"It  is  the  one  you  came  in  last  night,"  answered  the 
watchman.  "  And  here  is  the  coat  you  left  in  it.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  bringing  it  in  out  of  the  dew." 

The  young  engineer  looked  at  the  coat  the  man  was 
holding  toward  him,  and  shook  his  head. 

"That  is  not  mine,  either,"  he  said. 

"Whose  is  it,  then  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  You'd  better  look  in  the 
pockets.  They  may  contain  some  clew." 

Acting'  upon  this  suggestion,  the  watchman  thrust  his 
band  into  a  breast  pocket  of  the  coat,  and  drew  forth  a 
note-book.  He  opened  it. 

"  Here's  something  writ  in  it,"  he  said,  "but  as  I'm  not 
quick  at  making  out  strange  writing,  maybe  you'll  read 
it.  sir." 

Taking  the  book  from  the  man's  hand  and  glancing 
carelessly  at  its  title-page,  Billy  Brackett  uttered  a  cry  of 
amazement.  There,  written  HI  a  clear  boyish  hand,  was 
the  inscription  : 

"  Winii  Caspar.      His  Book." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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LITTI.K   SAMUEL. 

BY    WILLIAM     ,M     TAYI.OU.   D.D..LL.D. 

(HEN  I  was  a  little  boy  of  about  six  years 
old  I  was  accustomed  to  be  taken  to 
church  regularly  by  m\  [parents  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  1  eannot  say  that 
I  delinite]  v  remember  any  direct  instrne 
tion  received  at  this  date  from  the  pul- 
pit.  I  learned,  DO  doubt,  to  sit  quiet- 
Iv,  so  as  IMP!  to  disturb  other  people,  and  grew  into 
habits  of  attention.  But  one  memory  stands  vividly 
out  be-fore  me  still.  My  mother  had  a  Bible,  which  I 
have  now  iii  my  hand,  not  like  other  Bibles  of  the  period, 
mi  (Piie  which  she  had  taken  out  in  numbers,  and  had 
bound  for  church  use.  It  was  about  five  inches  long  by 
three  broad  and  two  thick,  with  gilt  edges,  and  finished 
with  a  (lap,  on  the  inner  side  of  which  was  her  name  in 
gold  letters;  but  what  charmed  me  most  was  the  fact  that 
it  had  six  engravings  of  Bible  scenes,  which  I  never 
wearied  looking  at,  and  the  study  of  which  did  more  for 
me.  I  verily  believe,  than  any  sermons  heard  by  me  at 
that  time. 

The  first  of  these  [pictures  was  a  wood-cut  from  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  painting  of  "  Little  Samuel,  "represent- 
ing a.  little  boy  in  his  night-dress,  appaivnt.ly  just  risen 
from  his  iirst  sleep,  and  kneeling  on  the  floor  with  hands 
uplifted  and  an  eager  look  upon  his  countenance,  while 
iieneath  were  the  words,  "Speak,  for  Thy  servant  hear- 
eth."  There  was  for  me  a  fascination  in  this  simple  pic- 
ture which  held  me  like  a  spell,  and  I  have  never  seen  it 
since  without  emotion.  It  brings  before  me  the  whole 
storv  of  Samuel,  and  as  I  look  at  it  now  I  am  a  child 
again,  sitting  by  my  mother's  side  in  the  old  pew. 

One  immediate  result  of  all  this  was  to  make  me  very 
ea^er  to  read  the  history  of  Samuel,  that  I  might  know 
all  about  him;  so  I  became  familiar  with  the  details  of 
his  story — how  his  birth  was  in  answer  to  his  mother's 
prayer  ;  how,  out  of  gratitude  to  God,  she  consecrated 
him  from  his  infancy  to  the  Tabernacle  service;  how  lie 
grew  up  there  into  the  favor  of  the  aged  Eli;  how  his 
mother  came  every  year  to  see  him,  bringing  him  a  new 
coat;  and  how,  on  the  occasion  to  which  the  picture  re- 
fers, the  Lord  called  him,  and  gave  him  a  message  full  of 
terrible  forecast  to  the  venerable  High  Priest.  But  that 
which  interested  me  most  was  the  statement  that  "Samuel 
ministered  before  the  Lord,  being  a  child  girded  with  a 
linen  epliod'';  and  as  I  go  back  upon  that  now,  I  think 
it  may  titly  suggest  the  topic  of  early  religion. 

For  one  thing,  it  tells  us  that,  it  is  possible  for  a  child 
to  serve  the  Lord.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  young  peo- 
ple to  [nit  off  the  matter  of  religion  until  they  have  grown 
older:  but  over  and  ;>,bove  the  danger  thereby  incurred, 
there  is  no  need  for  such  delay.  True,  we  cannot  expect 
that  piety  will  show  itself  in  a  child  in  the  same  way  as 
it  does  in  those  who  are  grown  up,  but  it  may  show  itself 
just  as  really  for  all  that;  and  wherever  there  is  the  spirit 
of  trust  in  God,  the  willingness  to  learn  out  of  His 
Word,  and  the  determination  to  obey  Him  in  every- 
thing, there  true  piety  is.  No  matter,  therefore,  how 
young  we  are,  we  can  still,  like  Samuel.  "  minister  before 
the  Lord." 

And  then  the  case  of  Samuel  proves  that  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  early  piety  and  early  death. 
It  has  somehow  come  to  be  believed  that  these  two  things 
are  inseparable.  The  very  good  children  are  said  to  be 
too  good  for  this  world,  and  children  themselves  dislike 
the  idea  of  early  piety  because  of  their  love  of  life.  We 
have  all  heard  of  the  little  boy  who,  on  recovery  from  a 
dangerous  illness,  said,  "  If  I  had  been  one  of  them  pious. 
I'd  have  been  a  goner,  sure!"  But  Samuel  lived  to  be  an 
old  man  and  full  of  years.  Nor  was  he  an  exception  in 
this  particular.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  histories 


of  Joseph  and  Moses  and  Daniel,  and,  in  modern  days, 
some  of  the  ripest  old  saints  who  have  Jived  to  four- 
score years  and  more  feared  the  Lord  from  then- 
youth. 

Neither,  again,  does  early  piety  prevent  one  from  be 
(•(pining  distinguished  in  after-life.  Samuel  became  Judge 
of  Israel,  which  was,  for  the  time,  something  similar  to 
President  among  ourselves.  Daniel  was  Prime  Minis!* r 
at  the  court  of  Babylon.  Joseph  rose  to  the  second  place 
in  Egypt,  and  in  general  it  holds  good  that  godliness  has 
the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  as  well  as  of  that  which 
is  to  come. 

Once  more,  Samuel  was  not  a  namby-pamby  boy.  He 
was,  as  we  think  of  him  and  his  life  at  the  Tabernacle,  a 
manly  little  fellow.  He  did  not  whimper  continually 
after  his  mother,  but  was  always  glad  to  see  her  when 
she  came  with  the  new  coat;  and  when  he  had  to  give 
that  awful  message  to  Eli,  he  did  not  quiver  in  the  least, 
but  gave  it  faithfully,  though  sadly.  He  was  110  milk- 
sop, nor  tied  to  his  mother's  apron-strings.  It  is  untrue 
tip  say  that  religion  in  young  or  old  is  a  mark  of  either 
physical  or  mental  weakness,  and  those  who  would  make 
us  believe  that  such  is  the  case  are  false  witnesses  and 
children  of  the  wicked  one. 

Then,  last  of  all,  Samuel's  life  was  a  useful  life.  It 
tilled  a  large  place  in  the  history  of  his  people,  and  his 
influence  was  always  for  good.  Wherever  he  went  he 
was  ministering  before  the  Lord,  just  as  he  did  when  he 
was  a  little  boy.  Through  life  he  was  loved  and  honored 
by  all,  and  when  he  died  he  was  laid  in  the  grave  amid 
the  lamentations  of  the  people.  Is  there  not  something 
in  a  life  like  this  attractive  to  us  all,  and  will  not  every 
one  of  my  readers  make  the  prayer  of  the  Christian  poet 
his  own? 

11  Oil,  give  me  Samuel's  heart — 

A  lowly  heart,  tli.it  waits 
Where  in  Thy  house  Thou  art, 

Or  watches  at  Thy  gates  - 
r.y  day  and  night,  a  heart  that  still 
Moves  at  the  breathing  of  Thy  will." 


THE   MOVING    TALE   OF   A   HORSE. 

BY    PAUL   HULL. 

HE  was  very  poor,  mid  very  bony,  and  very  weak,  and  the 
load  of  coal  to  which  he  \vas  hitched  was  heavy.  He  drew 
the  load  slowly  and  with  a  constant-  struggle  along  the  mac- 
adamized surface  of  Human  Avenue,  lint  when  he  turned  into 
Walnut  Street  be  slipped  on  the,  smooth  asphalt,  and  fell.  He 
made  IHP  effort  to  rise,  as  a  strong  horse  would,  lie  laid  his  head 
(Pii  the  ]p.-ivemeiit  and  closed  his  eyes,  like  a  tired  dog.  The 
driver  whipped  him,  and  jerked  at  his  month  with  the.  reins, 
and  shouted  at  him.  but  lie  refused  tip  make  even  an  cli'ort  to 
rise.  The  driver  gut  down  from  Ins  seat,  looked  at  his  horse  a 
moment,  and  muttered,"!  guess  he's  done  for."  He  gave  the 
borse  a  kick,  liy  way  of  a  final  test,  and  receiving  no  encoura- 
ging response,  lie  unbuckled  the  harness,  stripped  it  from  the 
horse,  put,  his  shoulder  to  the  wagon,  and  pushed  it  back.  Then 
he  went  away,  leaving  the  horse  with  his  head  on  the  pavement. 

Of  course  such  an  unusual  happening  attracted  the  children 
(PII  Walnut  Street.  The  fact,  is  probably  unworthy  of  record 
anywhere  except  in  this  storv.  ihi.t  on  Walnut  Street,  between 
Spaiildhig  Street  and  Hom.-in  Avenue,  there  live  sixty-four 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  in  all  this  number  there 
is  nipt  a  cripple  nor  a  foolish  one.  They  are  all  that  sort  of 
children  who  make  good  men  and  women.  The  little  girls  are 
as  pretty  and  well-behaved  as  the  little  girls  of  any  street,  and 
the  little  boys  are  as  saucy  and  mischievous  and  dirty  (in  the 
middle  of  the  day)  as  boys  are  anywhere. 

This  particular  portion  of  Walnut  Street  is  away  out  on  the 
west  side  of  Chicago,  in  a  quiet,  locality,  and  as  the  street  is 
invaded  only  by  an  occasional  grocery  wagon  or  bicycle,  its 
smooth  asphalt  surface  is  the  play -ground  of  the  sixty -four 
children.  How  they  do  run  and  tumble  and  scream!  And  some- 
times the  entire  sixty-four  get  tangled  up  in  a  heap,  like  a  can 
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of  fish-worms,  and  their  mothers  rnuat  come  out  ami  disentangle 
them. 

The  children  gathered  in  a  circle,  three  deep,  about  the  fallen 
horse.  This  triple  circle  formed  naturally,  so  that  all  could  see. 
In  the  outer  circle  were  Jam;  and  Hugh  and  Ada  and  Percy,  and 
the  rest  of  the  twelve-year-olds  ;  in  the  middle  circle  were  Elsie 
and  Sam  and  Aura  and  Blanche,  and  the  rest  of  the  nine-year- 
olds;  and  in  the  inner  circle  were  Cyrus  and  Uottie  and  Chappie 
and  Loretta,  and  the  rest  of  the  little  fellows.  They  regarded 
the  horse  with  sympathetic,  faces  and  tender  eyes,  anil  the.  outer 
circle  said,  "Poor  old  thing!''  and  the  inner  circle  said,  "  Poor 

horsy !" 

The  butcher,  in  his  apron,  came  over  from  the  corner  store, 
and  the  children  made  way  for  him.  He  took  hold  of  the  poor 
horse's  ear,  and  lifted  his  head.  He  looked  into  the  horse's 
eyes,  and  examined  his  teeth.  "There's  nothiu'  the  matter  with 
that  hoss,"said  the  butcher, '"cept  that  lie's  starved  to  death. 
He's  a  young  lioss,  not  over  seven  years  old,  aud  his  teeth  are 
sound.  He's  just  starved  to  death." 

••Starved  to  death!"  exclaimed  sixty-four  voices;  and  the 
children  looked  at  one  another  in  amazement  and  pity.  No 

I  in  I  ]ifi-  cum nt  was  needed — no  sigu.,1.     There  was  a  common 

thought,  and  in  a  moment  sixty-four  pairs  of  feet  were  pattering 
over  (lie  pavement.  The  idea  of  a  poor  horse  starving  to  death, 
when  there  was  so  much  to  eat  on  Walnut  Street !  For  a  moment 
the  street  was  deserted,  and  then  the  children  began  to  reap- 
pear. Those  boys  whose  fathers  kept  driving  horses  brought 
ha\  and  corn  and  oats,  and  the  little  girls  brought  doughnuts 
anil  cake  and  lumps  of  sugar  and  crusts  of  bread  and  irregular 
hunks  of  pie.  And  one  boy  whose  father  had  cut  the  grass  on 
his  -iVfoot  lawn  that  morning  brought  a  great  armful  of  fresh 
urass.  The  food  was  all  piled  in  front  of  the  horse, and  he 
began  to  eat,  lying  on  his  side.  And,  of  coarse,  each  one  must 
feed  him  out  of  the  hand,  and  so  the  meal  was  served  in  short 
and  oft-repeated  courses.  He  had  :i  bite  of  oats,  aud  then  a 
lump  of  sugar,  and  then  a  mouthful  of  grass,  and  then  a  dough- 
nut, and  then  a  bite  of  corn  and  a  piece  of  cake,  and  then  some 
hay,  and  some,  more  sugar  and  grass  and  oats  and  doughnuts. 
How  he  did  eat  !  And  what  fun  it  was  to  feed  him!  The  feed- 
ing continued  for  perhaps  an  hour,  and  the  horse's  body  began 
to  swell.  Wasn't  it  nice  to  see  him  getting  fat  so  quick?  But 
later  he  refused  to  eat,  and  began  to  groan,  and  then  to  struggle 
with  his  legs.  The  circle  widened  hurriedly,  and  a  spirit  of  ap- 
prehension and  wonder  prevailed. 

The  butcher,  in  his  apron,  came  out  again.  He  looked  at  the 
horse, aud  laughed.  "I  guess  you've  done  him  up,  youngsters. 
He  won't  last  long,"  said  the  butcher,  and  he  went  away,  still 
laughing. 

He  won't  last  long!  What  did  the  butcher  mean  .'  Surely 
he  should  get  well  and  strong  with  all  the  good  food  he  bad  had. 

The  horse  continued  to  groan  aud  struggle  and  get  fatter  ev- 
ery minute.  Evening  came,  and  with  it  a  cold  drizzling  rain. 
The  horse  must  have  a  bed  and  be  protected  from  the  storm. 
There  was  another  scurrying  of  small  feet  over  the  pavement. 
The  children  again  disappeared  aud  reappeared.  The  boys  w  ho 
had  before  brought  hay  and  corn  and  oats,  this  time  brought 
straw.  The  little  girls  who  had  brought  bread  and  doughnuts 
aud  sugar,  this  time  brought  pieces  of  oil-cloth  and  old  news- 
papers and  cast-away  door  mats  aud  carpet.  They  piled  the 
straw -around  the  horse.  They  piled  the  oil-cloth  and  newspa- 
pers and  mats  and  carpet  on  him  until  he  was  buried  out  of 
sight.  The  children  were  delighted,  and  played  ring-around-a- 
rosy,  with  the  horse  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Still  the  horse 
groaned  and  struggled  feebly  with  his  legs. 

Darkuess  and  supper-time  came.  Suddenly  a  man— a  man 
the  children  had  never  seen  before — appeared,  aud  approached 
the  horse.  The  circle  broke  and  scattered.  The  strange  man 
kicked  away  the  straw,  and  pulled  ofl'the  oil-cloth  and  mats  and 
carpet.  He  looked  at  the  horse  a  moment,  aud  then  took  from 
his  pocket  something  that  gleamed  in  the  light  of  the  street 
lamp. 

About  the  time  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  homes  on  Wal- 
nut  Street  were  wondering  why  the  children  didn't  come  in  to 
supper,  they  heard  the  crack  of  a  pistol-shot,  followed  by  the 
piercing  screams  of  sixty-four  voices.  There  was  a  patteriug  of 
small  feet  on  the  pavement.  The  street  doors  of  thirty  houses 
were  burst  open  ;  sixty-four  panting,  wild-eyed  children  tumbled 
in,  and  sixty-four  horrified  voices  exclaimed:  "..Mamma!  mam- 
•na!  It's  shot .'" 

The  butcher  in  telling  about  it  next  day  said:  "That  hoss 
ought  to  died  happy.  He  had  more  lovin'  and  more  feediu'  in 
two  hours  last  night  than  he  got  in  all  his  life  before." 


BY    JOHN    KENDRICK     HAMJS. 
III.— IN    THE    HEART    OF   FROSTLAND. 

WE'RE  afloat! 
We're  afloat ! 
In  our  trim  ice-boat ; 
And   wo  row — 
Yeave  ho — 

"I  guess  I  won't  sing  any  more,"  said  the  Gas  Stove. 
"It's  a  hard  song  to  sing,  that  is,  particularly  when 
you've  never  heard  it  before,  and  can't  think  of  another 
rhyme  for  boat." 

"That's  easy  enough  to  find,"  returned  Jimmieboy, 
pulling  at  the  oars.  "Coat  rhymes  with  boat,  and  so 
do  note  and  moat  and  goat  and — 

"Very  true,"  assented  the  Stove,  "but  it  wouldn't  do 
to  use  coat,  because  we  take  our  coats  off  when  we  row. 
Note  is  good  enough,  but  you  don't  have  time  to  write 

•  when  you  are  singing  a  sea-song.      Moat  isn't  any 

good,  because  nobody'd  know  whether  you  meant  the 
moat  of  a  castle,  a  sun-mote,  or  the  one  in  your  eye.  As 
for  goats,  goats  don't  go  well  in  poetry.  So  I  guess  it's 
just  as  well  to  stop  singing  right  here." 

"How  fast  we  go!"  said  Jimmieboy. 

"What  did  you  expect?"  asked  the  Stove.  "The  bot- 
tom of  this  boat  is  as  slippery  as  can  be,  and,  of  course, 
going  up  the  river  against  the  current,  we  get  over  the 
water  faster  than  if  we  were  going  the  other  way,  because 
we — er — because  we — well,  because  we  do." 

"Seems  to  me,"  said  Jimmieboy,  "I'd  better  turn  out 
some  of  the  gas  in  my  coat.  I'm  melting  right  tli rough 
the  seat  here." 

"  So  am  I,"  returned  the  Stove,  with  an  anxious  glance 
at  the  icy  craft.  "  It  won't  be  more  than  a  minute  be- 
fore I  melt  my  end  of  the  boat  all  to  pieces.  I'm  afraid 
we'll  have  to  take  to  our  arctics  after  all.  I  brought  a 
pair  of  your  father's  along,  and  it's  a  good  thing  for  us 
that  he  lias  big  feet,  for  you'll  have  to  get  in  one  and  I 
in  the  other." 

Just  then  the  stern  of  the  boat  melted  away,  and  the 
Stove,  springing  up  from  his  seat  and  throwing  himself 
into  one  of  the  ar-cties,  with  his  ammunition  and  rubber 
hose,  floated  off.  Jimmieboy  had  barely  time  to  get  into 
the  other  arctic  when  his  end  of  the  ice-boat  also  gave 
way,  and  a  cross-current  in  the  stream  catching  the  arc- 
tic, whirled  it  about,  and  carried  it  and  its  little  passen- 
ger far  away  from  the  Stove,  who  shortly  disappeared 
around  a  turn  in  the  river,  so  that  Jimmieboy  was  left 
entirely  alone,  in  utter  ignorance  as  to  where  he  really 
was  or  what  he  should  do  next.  Generally  Jimmieboy 
was  a  very  brave  little  boy,  but  he  found  his  present  cir- 
cumstances rather  trying.  To  be  floating  down  a  strange 
river  in  a  large  overshoe,  with  absolutely  no  knowledge 
of  the  way  home,  and  a  very  dim  notion  only  as  to  how 
he  had  managed  to  get  where  he  was,  was  terrifying,  and 
when  lie  realized  his  position,  great  tears  fell  from  Jim- 
mie boy's  eyes,  freezing  into  little  pearls  of  ice  before  <ln\\ 
landed  in  the  bottom  of  the  golosh,  where  they  piled  up 
so  rapidly  that  the  strange  craft  sank  further  and  fur 
ther  into  the  water,  and  would  certainly  have  sunk  with 
their  weight  had  not  the  voice  Jimmieboy  encountered 
a  little  while  before  come  to  his  rescue. 

"Golosh,  ahoy!"  cried  the  voice.  "  Captain !  Cap- 
tain! Lean  over  the  side  and  cry  in  the  river,  or  you'll 
sink  your  boat." 
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Tin-  sound  of  the  voice  wa  a  greal  relief  i"  the  little 
sailor,  who  ;ii  once  n-ied  to  obej  the  order  In-  had  re- 
ceived, bul  found  it  unnecessary,  since  his  tears  imme- 
diately dried  up. 

"Come  out  here  iii  the  boat  \vith  me!"  cried  Jimmie- 
|>,>\.  ••  I'm  awful  lonesome,  and  I  don't  know  what  to 

do." 

''Then  there  is  only  one  thing  you  can  do,"  said  the 
voice  from  a  point  directly  over  the  liuckle  of  the  arctic. 


••c;oi,osii,  AHOY!" 


"  And  that  is  to  sit  still  and  let  time  show  you.  It's  a 
great  thing,  Jimmieboy,  when  you  don't  know  what  to 
do  and  can't  find  any  one  to  tell  you,  to  sit  down  and  do 
nothing,  because  if  you  did  something  you'd  be  likely  to 
find  out  afterwards  that  it  was  the  wrong  thing.  When 
I  was  young,  in  the  days  when  I  was  what  I  used  to  be, 
I  once  read  a  poem  that  has  lingered  with  me  ever 
since.  It  was  called  'Wait  and  See. 'and  this  is  the  way 
it  went: 

'  When  you  are  puzzled  what  to  <lo, 

And  no  one's  nigh  to  help  you  out, 
You'll  find  it  for  the  best  that  YOU 
Should  wait  until  Time  gives  the  clew, 
And  then  your  business  go  about: 
Of  this  there  is  no  doubt. 

'Just  see  the  cow!     She  never  knows 

What's  going  to  happen  next,  so  she 
Contented  'niongst  the  daisies  goes 
In  clover  from  her  head  to  toes,  k 
From  care  and   trouble  e\er   free: 
She  simply  wails,  \<>u  see. 

'The  horse,  unlike  tin-  cow,  in  fear 

Jumps  to  and   fro  at  maddest  late, 
Tears  down   the  street,  doth   -nort   and   rear, 
And   knocks  the  wagon   out  of  gear — 
And  just   because   In'  does   not    wait 
His  woes  accumulate. 

'  D.  Crockett,  famous  in   the  past, 

The  same  sage  thought  hath  briefly  wed 
To  words   that   must   forever   last 
Wherever  haply  they  be  cast; 

"Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead," 
That's   what  I).  Crockett  said.' 


Lots    in   that.        If    you    don't   know    what    to    do,"   con 
tinned  the  voice,   "  don't   do  it." 

"I  won't,"  said  .1  immiehox  .  "lint  do  you  know 
\\  here  \\  c  are?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  voice.  "  I  am  here  and  you  are  there. 
and  I  think  if  wo  stay  just  as  we  arc  forever  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  any  change,  so  why  repine;  We  are 
happy." 

.lust  then  the  golo.>h  passed  into  a  huge  cavern,  whose 
sides  glistened  like  silver,  and  from  the  roof  of  which 
hung  millions  of  beautiful  and  at  times  fantastically 
shaped  icicles. 

"This,"  said  the  voice,  "  is  the  gateway  to  the  King- 
dom of  Frostland.  At  the  far  end  you  will  see  a 
troop  of  ice  soldiers  standing  guard.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  you  can  get  by  them,  unless  yon  have  retained  a  great 
deal  of  that  heat  vou  had.  How  is  it.'  Are  you  still 
lit?" 

"I  am, ''said  Jimmieboy.  "Just  put  your  hand  on 
my  chest  and  see  how  hot  it  is." 

"Can't  do  it,"  returned  the  voice,  "  for  two  reasons. 
First,  I  haven't  a  hand  to  do  it  with,  and  secondly,  if  I 
had.  I  couldn't  see  with  it.  People  don't  see  with  their 
hands  any  more  than  they  sing  with  their  toes;  but  say, 
Jimmieboy,  wouldn't  it  be  funny  if  we  could  do  all  those 
things — eh?  What  a  fine  poem  this  would  be  if  it  were 
only  sensible : 

"A  singular  song  having  greeted  my  toes, 
I  stared  till  I  weakened  the  sight  of  my  nose 
To  see  what  it  was,  and  observed  a  sweet  voice, 
Come  forth   from  the  ears  of  Lucinda,  so  choice. 

"I  cast  a  cough-drop  in  the  lovely  one's  CMS, 
Who  opened  her  hands  in  a  tone  of  surpri.-c. 
And   i  emu  i  keil,  in  a   way   that  startled  my  wife, 
'I  never  was  treated  so  ill  in   my  life." 

"Then  tears   in  a   torrent  coursed  over  her  arms, 
And  the  blush  on   her  teeth  much  heightened  her  charms, 
As,  tossing  the  cough-drop  straight   back   with  a  sneeze, 
She  smashed  the  green   goggles   I   wear  on  my  knees." 

Jimmieboy  laughed  so  long  and  so  loudly  at  this  poet- 
ical effusion  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  guards, 
who  immediately  loaded  their  guns  and  began  to  pepper 
the  invaders  with  snowballs. 

"Throw  yourself  down  on  your  stomach  in  the  toe  of 
the  golosh,"  whispered  the  voice,  "and  they'll  never 
know  you  are  there.  Keep  perfectly  quiet,  and  when 
any  questions  are  asked,  even  if  you  are  discovered,  let 
me  answer  them.  I  can  disguise  myself  so  that  they 
won't  recognize  me,  and  they'll  think  I'm  your  voice.  In 
this  way  I  think  I  can  get  you  through  in  safety." 

So  Jimmieboy  threw  himself  down  in  the  golosh,  and 
the  voice  began  to  sing, 

"  No,  no,  my  dear, 

I  do  not  fear 
The  devastating  snowball ; 

When  it  strikes  me 

I  shriek  with  glee 
And  eat  it  like  a  doughball." 

"  Halt!"  cried  the  ice-guards.      "Who  are  you  '" 
"I  am  a  haunted  overshoe,"  replied  the  voice.     "  Iain 
on  the  foot  of  a  phantom  which  only  appears  at  uncertain 
hours,  and  is  consequently  now  invisible  to  you. 

"  And  so  I  say, 

Oh,  fire  away, 
I  fear  ye  not,  Icicles; 

Ilowe'er  ye  shoot, 

I  can't   lint   hoot, 
Your  aet  so  greatly  tickles." 

"Shall  we  let  it  through?"  asked  the  Captain  of  the 
guards. 

"I  move  we  do,"  said  one  High  Private. 

"  I  move  we  don't,"  said  another. 

"All  in  favor  of  doing  one  thing  or  the  other  say 
aye,"  cried  the  Captain. 
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"Aye!"  roared  the  company. 

"Contrary-minded,  no,"  added  the  Captain. 

"  No!"  roared  the  company. 

"Both  motions  are  carried,"  said  the  Captain.  "  \Vc 
will  now  adjourn  for  luncheon." 

The  overshoe,  meanwhile,  had  floated  on  down  through 
the  gates,  and  was  now  out  of  the  guards'  sight,  and 
Jimmieboy  sprang  to  his  feet  and  looked  about  him  once 
more,  and  what  he  saw  was  so  beautiful  that  he  sat  speech- 
less with  delight.  He  was  now  in  the  heart  of  Frostland. 
and  before  him  loomed  the  Palace,  a  marvellously  mas- 
sive pile  of  richly  carven  ice-blocks,  transparent  as  glass; 
and  within,  seated  upon  a  throne  of  surpassing  brilliance 
and  beauty,  sat  King  Jack,  surrounded  by  his  courtiers, 
who  were  singing  songs,  the  like  of  which  Jimmieboy 
never  before  had  heard. 

"  Now  remember,  Jimmieboy,"  said  the  voice,  as  the 
overshoe  with  its  passengers  floated  softly  up  to  the  huge 
snow-pier  that  ran  out  into  the  river  at  this  point,  where 
they  disembarked — "remember,  I  am  to  do  all  the  talking. 
Otherwise  you  might  get  into  trouble." 

"All  right,  Voicy,"  began  Jimmieboy,  and  then  there 
came  a  terrilic  shout  from  within. 

"Who  comes  here?"  cried  King  Jack,  rising  from  his 
throne,  and  pointing  his  finger  at  Jimmieboy. 

"  1  am  a  travelling  minstrel."  Jimmieboy  seemed  to 
rep]  v,  though  in  reality  it  was  the  kind-hearted  voice  that 
said  it.  "And  I  have  come  a  thousand  and  six  miles, 
eight  blocks,  fourteen  feet,  six  inches,  to  recite  to  your 
Majesty  a  poem  I  have  written  in  honor  of  your  ap- 
proaching' Jubilee." 

"  Have  I  a  Jubilee  approaching?"  roared  Jack,  turning 
to  his  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  so  startled  that  his 
right  arm  melted. 

"Y — yes,  your  Majesty,"  stammered  the  Secretary, 
with  a  low  bow.  "It  is  coming  along  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
seconds  a  minute." 

"  Why  have  I  not  been  informed  of  this  before?"  roar- 
ed Jack,  casting  a  glance  at  the  cowering  Secretary  that 
withered  the  nose  straight  off  his  face.  "Don't  you 
know  that  Jubilees  are  useful  to  a  man  only  because 
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"HALT!"  CRIED  THK  ICE  KIIARDS. 

other  people  give  him  presents  in  honor  of  the  event? 
and  here  you've  kept  me  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  all  this 
time,  and  the  chances  are  I  won't  get  a  thing  —  for  I've 
neglected  my  relatives  dreadfully." 

"Sire,"  pleaded  the  Secretary,  "all  that  you  say  is 
true,  but  I  have  attended  to  all  that.  I  have  informed 
your  friends  that  the  Jubilee  is  coming,  and  they  are  all 
preparing  pleasant  little  surprises  for  you.  We  are 


1  WHO    COMK^    11EKE  ? 


going  to  give  your  Majesty  a  surprise  party,  which  is  the 
finest  kind  of  a  party,  because  you  don't  have  to  go  home 
after  it  is  over,  and  the  guests  bring  their  own  fried 
oysters,  and  pay  all  the  bills." 

"Ah!"  said  Jack,  melting  a,  little.        "You  are  a 
man.  after  all.      I  will  raise  your  salary,  and  send 
children    a    skating  -  pond 
on     Christmas     day;     but 
when  is  this  Jubilee  to  take 
place  ?" 

"In  eight  hundred  and 
forty -seven  years,"  re- 
turned the  voice,  who  did 
not  like  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  wanted  to  get 
him  in  trouble.  "  On  the 
eighty  -  second  day  of 
July." 

"  What-a-at?"  roared 
the  King,  glaring  at  the 
Secretary. 

"  I  didn't  say  a  word, 
sire,"  cried  the  unfortu- 
nate Secretary. 

"  No?"  sneered  Jack. 
"  I  suppose  it  was  I  that 
answered  my  own  ques- 
tion, eh?  That  settles  you. 

The  idea  of  my  wait  ing  eight  hundred  and  forty -seven  years 
for  a  Jubilee  that  is  to  take  place  on  an  impossible  date! 
Executioner,  take  the  Secretary  of  State  out  to  the  fur- 
nace-room, and  compel  him  to  sit  before  the  fire  until 
there's  on!}'  enough  of  him  left  to  make  one  snowball. 
Then  take  that  and  throw  it  at  the  most  decrepit  luu-k- 
driver  in  my  domain.  The  humiliation  of  this  delayer 
of  Jubilees  must  be  complete." 

The  Secretary  of  Slate  was  then  led  weeping  away, 
and  Jack,  turning  to  the  awed  Jimmieboy,  shouted  out : 

"Now  for  the  minstrel.  If  the  poem  pleaseth  our 
Royal  Coolness,  the  singer  shall  have  the  position  made 
vacant  by  that  unfortunate  snow-drift  I  have  just  de- 
graded. Step  right  up,  young  fellow,  and  turn  on  the 
poem." 

"Step  up  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  and  make  a  bow, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  me,"  whispered  the  voice  to  Jim- 
mieboy. "  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  move  your  lips  and 
wave  your  arms.  I'll  do  the  talking." 

Jimmieboy  did  as  he  was  bade.  He  took  up  his  stand 
before  the  throne,  bowed,  and  the  voice  began  to  declaim 
as  Jimmieboy's  lips  moved,  and  his  arms  began  to  shoot 
out,  first  to  the  left  and  then  to  the  right. 

"This  poem,"  said  the  voice,  "is  in  the  language  of 
the  Snortuguese,  and  has  been  prepared  at  great  expense 
for  this  occasion,  fourteen  gallons  of  ink  having  been 
consumed  on  the  first  stanza  alone,  which  runs  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Jack   hYliii'l'i-, 
Jack  Fn^idos, 
Oh,  what  a  trope  you  are ! 
How  you  do  shine 
And  ghibeline 
And  conjugate  afar!" 

"It  begins  very  well,  oh,  minstrel!"  said  Jack,  with 
an  approving  nod.  "Thine  ink  was  well  expended. 
Mount  thee  yon  table,  and  from  thence  deliver  thyself  of 
the  remnant  of  thy  rhyme." 

"Thanks,"  returned  the  voice;  "I  will." 

"Get  up  on  the  table,  Jimmieboy,"  the  voice  added, 
"and  we'll  finish  'em  off  there.  Be  a  little  slow  about 
it,  for  I've  got  to  have  time  to  compose  the  rest  of  the 
poem." 

So  Jimmieboy  clambered  up  the  leg  of  the  table,  and 
in  a  few  moments  was  ready  for  the  voice  to  begin, 
which  the  voice  proceeded  to  do. 
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"[  will  repeal  the  I'trst  verse,  your  Majesty,  for  the 
sake  of  completeness.  And  here  goes: 

"Jack    Kiigidos, 
Jack    1'Yigidos, 
(111,   «  hat    :i    Hope    you    a  IT  ! 
IIn«     yon    d"    shine 

Ami   ghdiclhie 
And  conjugate  ahir ! 

"How    debonair 

Is  tliv   back   Inir, 
Thy  smile  how   contraband ! 

Would    I    could    ap" 

Tliy   shapely   shape, 

Ami  iimigate  iliy   hand  ! 

"That,  nose  of  thine 

How  superfine ! 
How  pertinent  tliy  cliiii ! 

How    manifest 

The  palimpsest 
And  contour  of  thy  shin  ! 

u  IIou    ornioln 

Thy  revenue! 
How  dusk  thy  silhouette 

How    nnrtilly 
Thy  pediji, 
Doth    grace    tliilli-    amulet! 

"  What    man    is    there, 

Av,  any  where, 
What    mortal    chanticleer, 

C.m    lail    ID    Illl'i 

t'ulo  his  mind 
Thy  liuxom  bandolier  •' 

"All,  Krigiilos! 

Jack  Krigidos, 
In  parcel  or  in  keg, 

Another  like 

Tliee  none  can  strike 
From    Dan  to   Winnipeg." 

Here  the  voice  pause.  I. 

"  Is  that  all?"  queried  Jack  Frost, 

"It  is  all  I  have  written  up  to  this  moment,"  the  voice 
answered.  "Of  course  there  are  seventy  or  eighty  more 
miles  of  it,  because,  as  your  Majesty  is  well  aware,  it 
would  take  many  a  league  of  poetry  fitly  to  commemo- 
rate your  virtues." 

"Your  answer  is  pleasing  unto  me,"  replied  the  mon- 
arch of  Frostland,  u  hen  the  voice  had  thus  spoken. 
"The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  yours.  The  sal- 
ary is  not  large,  but  the  duties  are.  They  are  to  consist 
mainly  of— 

Here  the  King  was  interrupted  by  a  tremendous  noise 
wit  liout.  Evidently  some  one  was  creating  a  disturbance, 
and  as  .limmieboy  turned  to  see  what  it  was,  he  saw  the 
great  ice  mountain  looming  up  over  the  far-distant  hori- 
zonmelt  slowly  away  and  dwindle  out,  of  sight;  and  then 
messengers,  breathless  with  haste,  rushed  in  and  cried  out 
to  the  King: 

"We  are  attacked!  we  are  attacked!  A  tribe  from  a 
far  country,  commanded  by  the  Gas  Stove,  is  even  now 
within  our  boundaries,  armed  with  a  devastating  hose, 
breathing  forth  lire,  by  which  already  has  been  destroyed 
the  whole  western  frontier." 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  cried  Jack,  in  alarm,  and 
springing  to  his  feet.  "Can  we  not  lend  a  regiment  of 
cold  winds  out  against  them,  and  freeze  them  to  their 
very  marrows  and  blow  out  the  gas?" 

"We  cannot,  sire,"  returned  the  messenger,  "  for  the 
heat  is  so  deadly  that  the  winds  themselves  thaw  into 
balmy  zephyrs  before  the\  reach  the  enemy." 

"Not  so!"  cried  the  voice-  from  before  Jinnnieboy's 
lips.  "For  I  will  save  you  if  you  will  place  the  matter 
in  my  hands." 

"Noble  creature!"  sobbed  Jack,  grasping  Jimmieboy 
by  the  hand.  "Save  me  and  my  kingdom  from  destruc- 
tion, and  all  that  you  ask  of  me  in  the  future  is  yours." 


And  Jimmieboy,  promising  to  help  .lack,  started  out, 
clad  with  all  the  authority  of  his  high  ollice  to  meet  the 
( las  Stove. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


SOMK    STOKIKS   OF   KINGS. 

A  GREAT  I'Ycnch  monarch,  who  in  addition  to  being  great 
\\  as  a  limn  of  much  linie\  olenee,  once,  while  holding  court, 
brought  the  ceremonies  to  an  abrupt  ending,  dismissing  every 
guest  from  Ins  presence.  When  asked  why  lie  had  done  so,  he 
explained  lh.it  In-  had  observed  one  of  his  guests  pocketing  a 
repeating  chronometer  \\atch  thai  iliil  not  belong  to  him.  The 
King  knew  Unit  the  dishonest  guest  \\as  poor,  and  was  driven 
to  stealing  l>y  :i  most  pressing  necessit  \  ,  and  lie  also  knew  Unit 
as  it  only  wanted  a  feu  minutes  to  the  hour,  the  chronometer 
would  soon  ring  on  I  I  lie  I  hue  and  the  culprit  would  lie  discover- 
ed and  publicly  disgraced.  To  avoid  this  the  King  dismissed 
all  from  his  union,  and  doubtless  later  did  something  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  rohlier,  and  put  him  in  a  posi- 
tion lo  lend  an  honest  life. 

A  more  or  less  s\  ropluiut  ic  clergyman  was  once  preaching 
before  Louis  \[V.,  the  King  of  l-'rance.  In  the  course  of  his 
address  he  cried  out,  "We  must  all  die, "ami  then  feeling  that 
this  \\as  perhaps  not  i|iiite  the  manner  in  which  to  speak  to  a 
King,  he  turned  deferentially  to  Noil's,  and,  with  a  low  bow, 
added,  "That  is,  your  Majesty,  almost  all." 

Dr.  Mushy  was  a  great  school-master  in  England  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  I'pon  one  occasion  (lie  Kins;  paid  a  visit  to  the 
school,  w  here  he  was  received  by  the  doctor,  and  by  him  escort- 
ed through  the  establishment.  It  was  observed  that  on  the  tour 
of  inspection  the  doctor  preceded  the  King,  wearing  his  bat, 
while  the  monarch,  following  meekly  in  the  rear,  held  his  under 
his  arm.  When  the  inspection  was  over  the  doctor  walked  to 
the  door  with  Charles,  and  in  parting  apologized  to  him  for 
wearing  his  hat  in  the,  royal  presence,  saying  that  lie  was  forced 
to  do  so.  "  For,"  he  said,  "  if  my  boys  were  to  imagine  thai  linn 
was  a  greater  man  in  the  kingdom  than  myself,  I  should  never 
be  able  to  rule  them."  The  King.it  is  said,  took  the  explana- 
tion in  good  part,  and  remained  a  friend  to  the  eminent  educator 
all  his  days. 


IN    THE   OLD  EN   TIME. 

PEOPLE  talk  nowadays  of  the  "  good  old  limes"  that  used  lo 
lie,  but  for  my  part  I  think  that  boys  are  better  oft  to-day 
than  they  ever  were  lie  fore. 

Just  think  how  horrible  a  rainy  day  was  ill  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. No  umbrellas, no  rubber  coals, boots,  or  over-shoes,  nothing 
but  rain,  and  it  used  to  rain  then  every  hit  as  hard  as  ever  it. 
does  to-day.  If  people  went  out  those  days  there  was  but  one. 
thing  for  them  to  do,  and  that  was  to  get  wet;  they  simply 
couldn't  help  it.  And  then  if  people  staid  at  hoaie.  and  it  was 
at,  ::11  chilly,  they  had  to  sit  in  a  room  with  a  lire  in  the  middle, 
of  it  which  managed  to  till  the  room  with  smoke,  for  the  chances 
are  there  was  no  w  ay  for  the  smoke  to  escape — no  chimneys  and 
no  stoves.  A  day  of  rain  at  that  time  must  have  meant  a  day 
of  misery.  No  books  then,  you  know,  for  it,  wasn't  considered 
the  proper  thing  for  any  one  to  read  and  write  except  monks  and 
priests.  And,  taking  it  altogether,  our  ancestors  must  have  had 
a  pretty  hard  time,  of  it. 

It  would  be.  much  easier  to  stale  what  people  had  then  in  the 
\\  ay  of  comfort,  rat  her  I  ban  w  hat  they  didn't  have.  Perhaps  you 
do  not  regard  a.  gas-light  or  a  lamp  as  a  luxury.  To-day  they  are 
looked  upon  as  necessities,  but  there  was  a  time  when  sunset 
meant  bed-time,  unless  yon  cared  to  sit  tip  by  the  tire,  or  in  the 
dark,  or,  at  best,  by  the  light  of  a  miserable  taper  that  wasn't 
so  good  as  the  colored  candles  we  stick  in  birthday  cakes. 

The  more  one  I  hinks  of  it,  the  more  he  \\  oiiders  what  the  peo- 
ple had  to  do  sometimes.  If  they  wanted  to  travel  they  hail  to 
go  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  and  sometimes  it  took  them  several 
years  to  accomplish  a  journey  that  we  can  make  in  a  couple  ol 
months.  So  when  the  train  is  ten  minutes  late  I  try  to  behap- 
pV  by  thinking  of  the  day  when  a  horse  was  tin1  fastest  mcans 
of  travelling,  and  the  roads  were  no  better  than  a  ploughed  field 
— not  much  better,  at  any  rate.  Suppose  you  didn't  have  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  coming  along  regularly  every  week,  and  had  to  depend 
upon  wandering  minstrels  or  nurses  for  your  stories.  All  they 
could  tell  about  was  knights  and  lights  and  witches  and  fairies. 
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They  might  also  indulge  in  tales  of  wonders  across  the  seas, 
where  no  one  ever  went  to  see  if  the  things  were  true,  but 
with  all  their  powers  of  imagination  I  do  not  believe  they  ever 
dreamed  of  anything  so  wonderful  as  an  electric  light ;  and  as 
for  a  railroad  train,  why,  they  would  have  fallen  into  a  fit  at 
the  suggestion  of  one,  aud  declared  they  were  bewitched! 

A  letter  is  really  a  great  thing,  and  a  telegram  is  a  marvel, 
while  to  talk  to  a  person  miles  away  through  a  telephone  is — 
well,  it  is  really  a  part  of  this  wonderful  civilization  of  to-day, 
while  it  would  have  been  considered  black  magic  a  few,  very 
leu  years  ago.  There  is  no  need  to  continue;  nearly  every- 
thing we  have  to-day,  and  look  upon  as  a  matter  of  course,  would 
have  set  the  people  of  bygone  ages  in  a  whirl.  We  an-  un-aiU 
blest,  but  I  think  so  more  then  ever  wheu  I  go  forth  with  um- 
brella aud  over-shoes  on  a  rainy  day,  and  recall  the  poor  misera- 
ble folks  of  1193,  who  had  a  miserably  stupid  time  when  it  rained. 
And  they  didn't  even  possess  a  Weather  Bureau  then  to  tell 
them  in  the  morning  what  it  was  going  to  do  before  night. 


A   PUGILISTIC   KANGAROO. 

ALL  London  is  talking  about  a  boxing  kangaroo  which  gives 
public  exhibitions  with  his  trainoi.  The  animal  was  boril 
in  Australia,  the  home  of  so  many  kangaroos  and  boxers,  and 
tliis  is  his  first  visit  to  Great  Britain.  He  is  somewhat,  tallci 
than  a  man,  .and  is  fully  a  match  for  Professor  Landcrman,  who 
exhibits  him.  Although  the  Marquis  of  QucensliciTV  rules  have 
been  adopted  b\  Professor  Landerman,  the  Kangaroo  sometimes 
forgets  them  wheu  hard  pressed,  and  lifting  himself  on  his 
thick  tail,  uses  his  long  hind  legs  in  a  very  unprofessional  way. 
On  such  occasions  his  opponent  usually  beats  a  precipitate  iv- 
treat.  A  not  her  of  the  kangaroo's  bad  habits  wheu  excited  is  to 
leap  into  the  air  aud  alight  upon  the  chest  of  his  opponent, 
which  is  considered  very  bad  form  in  boxing.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, the  animal  behaves  as  well  as  most  other  pugilists,  and 
seems  to  enjoy  boxing  thoroughly.  Both  lie  and  his  trainer  use 
soft,  gloves,  and  the  blows  rained  upon  his  neck  seem  sometimes 
to  give  him  positive  enjoyment. 

These  boxing-matches  begin  by  a  hand-shake,  and  at  the  call 
of  "time"  hostilities  promptly  cease,  and  the  kangaroo  and  the 
kangaroo's  opponent  retire  peacefully  to  their  corners.  This 
is  doing  pretty  well  for  the  kangaroo,  who,  at,  home  on  his  na- 
tive Australian  plains,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  leave  his  opponent 
until  that,  unfortunate  person  is  defunct.  In  fact,  the  boxing 
kangaroo's  tendency  to  use  his  strong  hind  feet  in  public  con- 
tests is  a  survival  of  his  natural  method  of  attacking  by  rest  ing 
his  fore  paws  affectionately  on  the  shoulders  of  his  foes,  and 
then  executing  the  most  vigorous  kick  of  which  he  is  capable. 


DUTCH   SIMPLICITY. 

KEMPEN,  a  town  in  Holland  on  the  lower  Rhine  (the  birth- 
place of  Thomas  a  Kempis),  is  a  favorite  residence  of  people 
with  small  incomes.  The,  imagination  of  these  Dutchmen  must 
be  as  limited  as  their  incomes,  judging  from  the  droll  stories 
that  are  told  of  them. 

At  one  time,  a  lire  broke  out,  aud  much  damage  was  done  be- 
cause the  engines  were  out  of  repair.  The  council  met,  and 
after  much  argument  it  was  voted  that  on  the  eve  preceding 
every  lire  the  town  officers  should  carefully  examine  the  engines, 
pumps,  etc. 

One  of  the  greatest  profits  of  the,  town  was  the  toll  exacted 
at  the  gates.  The  council  wished  to  increase  the  income,  and 
instead  of  increasing  the  toll,  it  voted  to  double  the  number  of 
gates. 

This  same  council  also  ordered  the  sun-dial  to  be  taken  from 
the  court-house  common  and  placed  under  cover,  where  it 
would  be  protected  from  the  weather. 

But  of  all  the  queer  things  that  are  told  of  Kempen  and  its 
people  nothing  is  so  absurd  as  this:  Grass  grew  on  the  top  of  a 
very  high  tower,  and  the  only  way  these,  droll  Dutchmen  could 
think  of  to  get  it  oft'  was  to  hoist  a  cow  uj>  and  let  her  eat  it. 


A  MAN  WITH  A  GREAT  ANCESTOR. 

HERE'S  a  man  all  the  boys  aud  girls  should  remember  at 
Christmas-time,  uot  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  his 
unquestionably  great-great-grandmother  who  has  added  much 
to  the  joys  of  the  nursery  world.     The  man's  name  is  Galladay — 
M.  E.  Gailaday — and  he  lives  iu  Haldeu,  Missouri,  where  he  is 


revered  by  his  neighbors  as  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  Mother 
Goose.  Think  of  it!  It  is  a  proud  thing  to  be  descended  from 
a  poet,  and  next  to  Shakespeare  probably  the  most  popular,  and 
certainly  the  ot'tcnest,  quoted  poet  that  ever  lived  is  this  sell 
same  Mother  Goose.  Certainly  if  the  writer  of  this  uote  w  ei  e  a 
child  he  would  send  Mr.  Galladay  a  very  handsome  gill  on 
Christmas  day  next . ;  in  fact,  he  is  inclined  to  do  it,  anyhow. foi 
parents  as  well  as  children  are  under  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  his  ancestress,  as  you  boys  aud  girls  will  discover  for  your- 
selves when  you  grow  up,  and  have  little  oues  of  your  own  who 
will  wake  you  up  at  li\c  o'clock  iu  the  morning  with  the  de 
maud  that  you  tell  them  .something  funny.  Then  wheu  you 
rack  your  brains  for  something  to  satisfy  their  craving  for 
"torlys"  or  "pomes,"  the  delightful  rhymes  of  Mother  Goose 
will  come  to  you  like  a  draught,  of  cool  spring  water  to  the  lips 
of  a  wearv,  thirsty  traveller,  and  yon  will  begin  to  understand 
how  great  a  blessing  to  the  world  are  such  rhymes  as: 

"Tom,  Tom,  the,  piper's  son, 
Stole  u  pig  ,'iiid  away  he  run. 
Tom   was   heat,  and  the  pig  was  eat, 
And  Tom   ran  crying  down  the  street." 


ABOUT   SOME  AUTHORS. 

/"1HARLES  DICKENS  was  extremely  fond  of  amateur  theat- 
\J  ricals.  A  recently  discovered  letter  of  his  contains  the  fol- 
lowing lines  which  are.  most,  cliarai. 'eristic  of  the  author  of 
Pickicick,  "I  am  terribly  out  of  spirits  tuij  morning  owing  to  the, 
great  difficulty  I  and  the  stage  carpenter  experience  in  making 
moonlight,  which  is  a  much  more  troublesome  task  than  we 
anticipated."  There  is  something  very  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of 
employing  a  carpenter  to  make  moonlight. 

Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who  died  in  Boston  in  1728,  was  the  author 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  works,  some  of  them  being  of 
huge  dimensions.  The  most  bulky  of  his  works  contained  seven 
large  folio  volumes.  He  died  at,  the  age  of  sixty-live. 

Robert  Dodsley,  famous  as  a  bookseller,  and  author  of  much 
ingenious  writing,  was  a  man  almost  entirely  devoid  of  educa- 
tion. He  was  a  nat  nial  writer,  developing  into  an  author  of  no 
little  renown,  from  the  very  .small  beginning  of  a  livery  servant. 

The  poet  Shelley,  as  a  boy,  was  possessed  of  a  marvellous  im- 
agination. So  wonderful,  indeed,  was  it  that  it  gave  his  parents 
many  an  auxious  hour.  He  would  recount  imaginary  scenes 
and  conversations  as  though  they  were  actual,  aud  it  really 
seemed  as  though  he  were  unable  to  distinguish  between  the 
little  fictions  of  his  imagination  and  actual  fact.  This  charac- 
teristic was  strong  with  Shelley  throughout  his  not  very  long 
life,  aud  frequently  gave  rise  to  unfortunate  complications  be- 
tween himself  and  those  who  did  not  understand  his  nature  and 
habit. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  extremely  careless  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, called  at  the  house  of  a  friend  one  night  to  induce 
him  to  call  with  him  upon  Goldsmith.  The  philosopher  was 
sprucely  dressed,  as  neat  in  every  way  as  any  one  could  wish, 
aud  his  friend  noticing  the  change,  inquired  why  he  had  got 
himself  up  so  spick  and  span.  "  Why,  sir,"  replied  Dr.  Johnson, 
"I  hear  that  Goldsmith,  who  is  a  very  great  sloven,  justifies  his 
disregard  of  cleanliness  by  quoting  uiy  practice,  and  I  am  desir- 
ous this  night  to  show  him  a  better  example." 


THOMAS   B.  REED'S   BOYHOOD. 

AMONG  the  documents  cherished  by  Chief  Justice  Appletou, 
says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  (.'uiioiifivial  .-ItlrcrtiiH'r,  was  a 
letter  written  by  one  of  his  sons  while  at,  Bowdoiii  College.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  a  young  friend  of  his  who  was  in  college 
would  go  down  East  in  a  few  days  to  teach  a  country  school 
during  the  vacation  season,  and  young  Appletou  wanted  his  fa- 
ther to  go  down  to  the  stage-coach  house,  and  wheu  the  mail 
came  in  seek  out  his  friend,  take  him  home,  and  keep  him  over- 
night, as  he  had  but  little  money. 

"You  will  know  him,"  Appletou  wrote,  "  by  his  fat  face,  home- 
spun clothes  of  gray,  aud  by  his  broad-brim  hat.  He,  is  a  good 
fellow,  he  has  a  great  head  for  learning,  and,  if  he  lives,  will 
make  a  mark  iu  the  world.  If  you  don't  pick  him  out,  ask  the 
stage-driver  to  show  you  Tom  Reed  ;  he  knows  him." 

Judge  Appleton  went  down  and  found  Tom.  He  took  him 
home  and  gave  him  a  supper,  a  good  bed  aud  a  breakfast,  and 
helped  him  in  another  way  toward  his  school  district.  The  good 
fellow  has  "made  his  mark  iu  the  world." 
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A    REBUKE. 

"You  in'iiiii   'I'M    1,1;    A-iivMi'U  UK  i  niSKi.r,  NOT   oi-FfKiN1  TO    ITHII 
I.ITTU:   UKoTiiKi:  u'iiic\    ii K'^  CKVIN'   LLKK  MIS  HICART  'ui>   iiitKAii  !" 


POLLY    AND    THE    FROG. 

I  TIIIXK   (be   frog  must    impolite 
(1C  lishi-s  on   the    land  en   sea — 

If   lish    111-    he. 

I   saw  uiir.  in   the  bog  one  night. 
Ami   mi  my   \vnrd  of  honor  he 

l>iil    wink   ,-il   in". 

Anil   blink   at  me — 
Which   made  me  terribly  conl'n-i-d. 
Fur  \M-   Iniil   not  bern    introduced.  J.  K    |{. 


WAI.!   .     '. 

"I  i  MIS' i  see  \vhyyiHi  NMIII'I  let  me  cat  all  my  caudy."  whiued 
Wally  oil  (  Im.linas  inoriiiim.  "Jl  didn't  Iinrl  my  sluekin'  to 
!»'  lull  of  it,  mi'  I'm  binder  than  it." 


WHY    HE    DIDN'T    WANT    TO    CIIME    IN. 
"  Co  Mr.   LU,  Jack,"  eri<-d   his   mm  her.  ••  it's  gn\\ig  in  rain  : 
sides,  il  is  time  lor  yon  to  take  your  lialh.'' 

"  l!:ii  h-  i.-  wel  i"i  than  rain,  mamma.''  returned  .Jack. 


WILLIE'S    CJKriii.l-: 

"I  DON'T  like  our  doctor,"  said  Willie.  "I  \ventand  caught, 
n  eold  bad  enough  to  keep  mi-  Inline  from  .school  for  two  weeks, 
and  lh,e  mean  old  doctor  cured  me  in  less  'n  two  davs." 


WHAT    HE    WANTED. 

"  1  AM  afraid  you  are  greedy,"  said  Walter's  fat  her  at,  dinner. 
"No,   I'm    not    j;rced\ ,"    said    \\alin.      "I    only    want   all    I 
want." 


A    NEW    SALAD    DRESSING. 

I>.\I:I!.\I:A  is  very  fond  of  salad.  One  day  she  passed  her  pl.iti- 
lor  a  second  serving,  while  there  Mas  still  some  left  on  it. 

••\\li\.\ou  haven't,  eaten  all  of  your  lei  I  nee  ye  I,"  said  her 
mother. 

"  I'leasc,  niaiiiina."  said  1  !.i  i  lia ra.  ••  u i  ve  me  some  more.  This 
is  all  dr\ .  and  1  want  some  \\  iih  'turner v  on  il." 


A    DEPfTY. 

MAY.   "What  did  Santa  Clans  bring  you?" 
NANMK.   "He    was   so    busy    that   he    couldn't    come   to   our 
house,  so  he  wrote  to  papa  and  had  him  get  the  presents." 
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LYDANNE. 


BY     LUCY     C.    LI  LI,  IE. 


MRS.  JAMES  opened  the  door  of  the  front 
where  Lydaiine  sat  busily  at  work,  and 
the  girl  in  a  sort  of  dejected  silence  fur  a 
"  LydanmV  she  said  finally,  "I'm  afraid  the 
room  floor  isn't  good  enough  for  those  ladies, 
be  our  luck  to  have  them  leave  when  the  week 

Lydanne  let  her  sewing-  drop  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  up  with  the  gay 
smile  she  always  brought  to  bear  on 
her  aunt's  despondent  moods.  "  Why, 
don't  you  fret  about  that,  Aunt-  Mil- 
ly,"  she  said,  cheerily.  "If  they 
weren't  satisfied,  they  wouldn't  stay, 
would  they?  And  they're  not  pool- 
people.  They  could  go  where  they 
liked,  I  suppose." 

Mrs.  James  sat  down  on  the  near- 
est chair,  and  gazed  anxiously  at  the 
girl.  "But  you  know,  Lydanne,"  she 
expostulated,  in  her  gentle  tired 
voice,  "  when  you  said  the  young  lady 
spoke  to  you  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
that  day,  and  wanted  to  take  rooms 
here,  you  admitted  you  thought  they 
would  not  be  the  right  thing  for 
her." 

Lydaime  folded  up  her  work,  and 
stood  up  with  a  light-hearted  laugh. 
"  But,  Aunt  Mil,*  she  exclaimed,  "I 
told  her  then  we  were  only  plain  peo- 
ple, with  plain  rooms  to  let,  and  she 
said  that  was  just  what  she  wanted — 
a  quiet,  retired  place — and  it  was  be- 
cause I  looked  like  a  dear  friend  of 
hers  that  she  had  spoken  to  me,  and 
surely  she  has  never  once  found  any 
fault.  Why,  only  this  morning  when 
I  carried  up  the  breakfast  tray  she 
said  she  hoped  she  wasn't  giving  too 
much  trouble  on  account  of  being  such 
an  invalid." 

"I  know,"  assented  Mrs.  James,  a 
trifle  more  cheerfully.  "But  why 
two  ladies  like  them  should  come  to 
plain  lodgings  in  Belton  Street  I  can't 
understand.  And,  Lydanne,  it's  the 
boys'  Christmas  I'm  thinking  of.  We 
promised  so  much,  and  never  thought 
the  dining-room  floor  and  the  upper 
one  would  stay  empty  so  long." 


liasi'inent,  For  a  wonder,  Lydanne's  sweet  cheery  face  darkened, 

looked  at  She  knew  even  better  than  her  aunt  how  badly  matters 

moment,  stood  financially.  It  had  been  an  unexpected  season, 

drawing-  when  to  the  modest  tidy  little  dwelling  in  Belton  Street, 

It'll  just  Hammersmith,  London,  few  applications  for  rooms  had 

s  up."  been  made,  and  meanwhile  the  rent  and  living  of  the 
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]i;id  In  go  cm.  The  boys.  Jim  .•DM]  ( 'liaHir,  were  at 
a  cheap  boarding-school,  and  it  was  the  dearest,  aim  of 
Mrs.  James's  and  Lydanne's  life  to  push  them  I'oruard. 
and  to  give  Iht-m  some  boyish  happiness  during  their  brief 
bolidaxs.  I  ,\  daiiiie's  sewing  at  this  niomenl  was  being 
hurried  through  tor  a  great  shop  in  the  \Vest  End,  in  the 
fond  hope  that,  something  might  be  saved  that  would  at 
least  insure  a  night  at  the  Christmas  pantomime,  and 
there  was  a  litlle  tear  stained  scrawl  in  lier  pocket  from 
<  'harlie  which  she  had  not  dared  let  her  aunt  see.  saying 

"|>KKR  LYDANNK, — Don't  forgit  Christmas,  wicli  we 
talk  al)out  all  the  time,  and  all  the  boys  are  goin,  and  we 
are  afrade  we  won't.  Your  little  CHARLIE." 

It  had  seemed  like  something  in  a  story -hook  when,  a 
few  days  before,  a  tall,  sweet- faced,  daintily  dressed  young- 
lady  had  spoken  to  her  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  |<>  which  a 
friend  had  invited  her,  had  asked  her  name,  linally 'drawn 
out  the  fact  that  her  aunt  let  rooms,  and  as  a  result  en- 
gaged the  long-  vacant  drawing-room  floor  for  herself, 
companion,  and  maid.  When  Lydanne  stopped  to  con- 
sider it— to  think  of  Miss  Gretman's  delicate  elegance,  her 
evident  wealth  and  habits  of  luxury— it  d'nt  seem  queer 
that  she  should  choose  Beltoii  Street,  and  the  simplest 
dwelling1  in  it. 

"When-  F  see  that  brougham  coming1  up  to  the  door 
everv  day."  poor  Mrs.  James  continued,  "I'm  proud  in 
one  way,  but  it  gives  me  a  chill  in  another.  I  kiiuir  it 
won't  go  on." 

Lydanne  was  silent  for  a  moment.  She  was  only  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  but  for  four  years,  ever  since  she  left 
school,  had  been  accustomed  to  protecting  her  aunt  from 
her  natural  tendency  to  taking  the  gloomy  view  of  things. 
She  it  was  who  had  been  the  life  and  sunshine  of  the 
house  in  their  most  trying  days,  and  it  would  not  do  now 
to  lose  pluck  or  the  courage  she  needed  to  keep  up  Mrs. 
James's  heart,  and  to  at  least  give  the  boys  a  cheery  wel- 
come on  their  holidays.  But  the  situation  was  hard. 
There  were  bills  on  different  sides  to  be  paid,  and — well, 
Lydanne  could  not  repress  a  sigh,  even  while  she  was 
trying  to  look  her  brightest. 

"There!"  Mrs.  James  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  the  bell 
from  the  drawing  room  tlorir  sounded.  "  Lydanne,  when 
you  go  up,  if  they  speak  of  leaving — 

Lydanne  laughed  lightly.  "Never  mind,  Aunt  Mil," 
she  exclaimed,  gayly ;  "  I'll  assure  them  they  could  never 
by  any  chance  be  as  comfortable  in  the  Langham  Hotel 
even  as  they  are  here;  and  as  I'm  an  American,  you 
know,  every  word  ought  to  count  with  them  !" 

Lydanne's  good  spirits  were  really  natural,  as  she  ran 
up  stairs  to  answer  Miss  Gretman's  bell.  It  was  always 
a  pleasure  to  have  even  a  brief  talk  with  the  young  Amer- 
ican girl,  who,  in  spite  of  her  confirmed  ill  health,  was 
always  so  bright  and  so  sympathetic  and  interested  in  all 
Lvdanne  had  to  say;  indeed,  it  often  surprised  the  girl 
that  Miss  Gretman  should  care  to  hear  so  much  of  her 
history,  her  feelings,  her  ambitions,  and  her  personal  ideas 
on  various  subjects,  but.  Miss  Gretman  never  put  questions 
in  a  way  that  could  make  Lydanne  uncomfortable.  They 
always  seemed  the  result  of  her  tendjer  sympathetic  na- 
ture. 

Lydanne's  light  tap  on  the  drawing-room  door  was  an- 
swered by  a  sweet  clear  voice,  "  Come  in";  and  as  Lyd- 
anne entered,  a  young  lady  of  about  eighteen,  in  a  long 
pink  cashmere  wrapper,  with  daintiest  frills  of  lace,  turn- 
ed from  the  window  to  say,  brightly,  "  Good-morning, 
l.vdanne;  I  haven't  seen  you  to-day;  and  how  dreary  the 
weather  is!" 

"Why,  yes,  Miss  Gretman,"  said  Lydaune.  "We  gen- 
erally <l<>  have  it  dreary  this  season.  Once  I  remember 
what  was  called  a  black  Christmas,  the  fog  was  so  dread- 
ful." 


Lydanne,  with  her  fresh,  healthful  look,  her  sparkling 
eyes  and  blooming  color,  and  her  shabby  dark  blue  gown, 
and  Miss  Gretman,  with  her  very  delicate  features  and 
coloring,  her  somewhat  languid  air  and  rich  costume, 
formed  a  very  great  contrast  as  they  stood  there.  ^i  .  t 
even  a  careless  observer  would  have  seen  there  was  some 
thing  in  common  between  them — the  rich  girl,  with  all 
that  loving  care  and  thought  could  provide,  and  the  hard- 
worked  but  light-hearted  little  niece  of  poor  Mrs.  James. 
Just  what  it  was  I  cannot  say.  but  it  must  have  been  that 
both  Helen  Gretman  and  Lydanne  felt  it  themselves,  for 
in  their  talks  there  was  seldom  much  restraint. 

"  What,  can  I  do  for  you,  Miss  Gretman?"  Lydanne  con- 
tinued, remembering  she  had  not  come  up  here  simply  for 
a  talk.  "You  rang,  yon  know." 

Helen  Gretman  laughed  softly.  "I  know  I  did,  Lyd- 
anne," she  said.  Hinging  herself  into  a  low  easy-chair, 
and  looking  at  the  trim  little  figure  before  her  with  a 
pleasant  smile.  "  But  I  really  only  wanted  to  see  you,  I 
think.  Sit  down.  Lydanne.  Don't  stand  there  as  if  \ou 
were  not — 

"Oh,  Miss  Gretman,"  interrupted  Lydanne,  with  a 
sudden  blush,  "  you're  very  kind,  but  I  don't  think  aunt 
would  like  it.  And,  besides,  I've  work  to  finish,  if  you 
really  don't  want  anything." 

"But  I  told  you  I  do,"  exclaimed  Helen  Gretman, 
opening  her  blue  eyes  widely.  "  Bring  your  work  up 
here,  and  help  me  pass  an  hour  while  Mrs.  Marston  is 
out.  Come,  Lydanne.  Don't  be  disagreeable.  I'm  not 
a  bit  well  to-day,  and  I  must  be  amused." 

Helen  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  it  seemed  to  Lyd- 
anne as  though  she  certainly  had  grown  paler  during  the 
last  few  days.  The  clear  white  of  her  skin  had  not  a 
touch  of  color,  and  her  small  flue  features  seemed  more 
delicate  than  ever. 

"  I  can't  make  it  out,  Lydanne,"  Mrs.  James  observed, 
on  hearing  of  the  invitation.  "  And  all  I  look  into  is 
that  people  of  this  kind  pick  you  up  one  day,  and  throw 
you  down  the  next." 

"Very  well,"  laughed  Lydanne,  "I'll  have  my  picked- 
u]>  day's  pleasure,  anyhow,"  and  gathering  up  her  silks 
and  crewels,  she  ran  up  stairs,  and  was  soon  seated  oppo- 
site Miss  Gretman  by  the  bright  fire. 

Outside,  leaden  skies  and  a  fast-gathering  fog  seemed  to 
frame  in  the  picture  of  the  two  girls  in  the  lamp-lit  room, 
and  as  they  chatted,  all  the  day's  dreariness  was  forgot- 
ten. Suddenly,  in  a  pause,  Lydanne  took  courage,  and 
lifting  her  dark  eyes  to  her  companion's  face,  said,  ear- 
nestly, 

"  Miss  Gretman,  you  won't  mind  my  asking  you,  but  it 
seems  so  strange;  why  did  you  come  to  such  a  poor  little 
place  as  this?" 

Helen  looked  down  a  moment  in  thoughtful  silence. 
"Well,  Lydanne,"  she  answered,  gravely,  "because  for 
three  years  I  have  had  one  fixed  purpose  in  life;  it's  been 
a  dream  with  me,  a  great  hope,  and  I've  done  all  I  could 
to  carry  it  out."  She  smiled  wistfully.  "You  don't 
know  how  glad  I  shall  be  if  I  can  do  so.  Now  you  may 
be  surprised,  but  you  are  the  one  who  can  help  me  in  the 
matter." 

"IT'  cried  Lydanne.  She  could  hardly  believe  she 
had  heard  aright. 

"Yes,"  pursued  the  other,  quietly.  "When  the  time 
comes  I'll  ask  your  services.  Do  you  promise  to  do  just 
what  I  ask?" 

"Yres,"  half  whispered  Lydanne.    What  could  it  mean? 

"  Where  are  you  going  Christmas  day?"  Helen  asked 
next. 

Lydaune  laughed  and  colored.  "  Oh,  I  don't  believe 
we  can  go  anywhere  then  or  Boxing-night,*  and,  oh,  the 
boys  will  be  so  disappointed  !" 

*  Boxing-ni^ht  is'llie  '-'iHh  nf  Di-ivniber,  when  (he  Christmas  pan- 
tomimes begin  at  the  great  London  theatres. 
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And  before  she  realized  how  it  rame  about,  Lydaiine 
had  briefly  sketched  her  aunt's  position. 

"Well, "said  Helen,  gravely,  "the  boys  will  have  to 
give  you  to  me  for  Christmas  afternoon.  You  arc  going 
out  to  dinner  with  me,  understand." 

"  Why,  Miss  Gretman  !"  cried  the  mystified  Lydanne: 
but  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Oil  yes,"  said  the  American  girl,  carelessly,  "  I'm  very 
capricious,  but  I  always  have  my  own  way,  you'll  liml 
out,  and  if  you  interfere  with  me  the  least  bit,  my  dear, 
you'll  spoil  all  my  careful  plans."  She  'laughed  now  al 
most  as  gayly  as  her  companion.  "Come,  now,  yon 
must  have  tea  with  me.  What  shall  it  be,  Lydanne.' 
Something  hot  and  nice.  Will  you  go  out  for  it,  or  shall 
I  send  .fane;" 

Half  ail  hoar  later  saw  a  cozy,  inviting  supper  table 
laid  with  chops  and  crumpets  and  cake  from  the  best  con- 
fectioner's in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  her  pleasure  Lyd- 
anne almost  forgot  the  pitiful  little  letter  in  her  pocket. 
Only  when  she  was  going  to  bod,  after  paying  for  her 
"  visiting"  by  two  hours'  work,  did  it.  occur  to  her  with  a 
pang  that  perhaps,  after  all,  she  was  just  being  "  picked 
up"  to  be  of  service  to  this  rich  girl,  to  be  dropped  when 
her  task  was  ended.  But  could  she  have  looked  in  upon 
Helen  and  her  kind-hearted  elderly  chaperon,  Mrs. 
Marston.  that  evening,  her  thoughts  would  have  taken  a 
happier  channel. 

"  I'm  sure,  Helen,"  the  old  lady  was  saying,  "he  can't 
refuse  you  when  he  sees  how  your  heart  has  been  set  on 
it,  and  the  girl  seems  really  sweet  and  ladylike.  It's 
wonderful  how  she  has  told  you  all  her  story,  never 
guessing  why  you  were  so  interested  in  it." 

"It  must  come  right,"  said  Helen,  softly.  "  I  feel  God 
meant  il  from  the  first." 

Lydanne  continued  during  the  week  before  Christmas 
to  be  more  and  more  mystified  by  Miss  Gretman's  evident 
desire  for  her  society,  and  her  various  little  acts  of  kind- 
ness. All  was  so  delicately  done  that  when,  <>n  the  mom- 
ing  of  December  22d,  she  was  summoned  to  Helen's  bed- 
room, there  to  find  a  new  dress  waiting  for  her,  she  could 
only  feel  gratitude  in  accepting  the  gift.  The  skirt  was 
made,  the  waist  cutout — as  pretty  a  dark  blue  silk,  with 
pink  trimmings,  as  heart  of  girl  could  wish. 

"You  see.  Lydanne,"  explained  Helen,  in  her  careless 
way,  "  I  thought  you  might  like  to  wear  it  at  dinner 
with  me  on  Christmas  day.  Jane  can  finish  the  waist  as 
well  as  any  dressmaker." 

Well,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  to  the 
generous  caprices  of  this  delicate,  quiet-voiced  girl,  who, 
in  spite  of  her  fragile  looks,  had  a  strong  will;  and  if 
it  was  not  for  Mrs.  James  continually  declaring  "it 
wouldn't  last,"  Lydanne  would  have  been  entirely  happy. 
But,  as  she  often  said,  "  Even  if  it  doesn't  last,  Aunt  Mil, 
there  have  been  these  good  days,  and  I  love  her  for  them, 
and  always  shall." 

Charlie's  letter  was  answered,  bidding  him  keep  up 
hope,  for  she  was  working  hard  to  make  sure  of  the  pan- 
tomime 011  "Boxing-night."  Cramped  and  poor  as  their 
lives  had  been  ever  since  Lydanne  came  to  live  with 
Mrs.  James,  this  "treat"  had  in  some  way,  by  dint  of 
saving  and  pinching,  been  secured  to  them,  and  when 
Lydanne  -looked  at  her  beautiful  dress,  tears  came  into 
the  girl's  eyes. 

"  How  can  I  enjoy  wearing  that,"  she  was  thinking, 
"  if  my  boys  have  no  kind  of  a  Christmas?" 

It  was  six  o'clock  011  the  evening  of  December  24th, 
when  a  cab,  well  laden  with  luggage,  stopped  before  a 
Dover  Street  hotel,  and  a  stout,  rather  red-faced  old  gen- 
tleman, in  a  rich  fur  coat,  and  attended  by  a  most  obse- 
quious valet,  alighted,  and  was,  with  all  show  of  atten- 
tion, escorted  to  a  fine,  if  rather  sombre,  suite  of  rooms. 


A    PRETTY    DARK    BI.UK    SII.K,    WITH    FINK    TRIMMINGS. 

Within  five  minutes  nearly  every  one  was  aware  that, 
old  General  Gretman  had  arrived,  and  presently  the  val- 
et, after  making  his  master  comfortable  before  a  glowing 
fire,  was  ringing  the  bell  for  the  General's  letters,  a  salver 
laden  with  which  being  promptly  brought  up  stairs. 

The  General  threw  all  aside  until  he  came  to  one  in  a 
girl's  handwriting,  and  this  lie  opened  eagerly,  reading 
it  with  various  "  Humphs  "  and  "  Pshaws,"  but  not  being 
satisfied  until  he  had  gone  over  it  the  second  time. 

"  DEAREST  GRANDPAPA "  (it  ran), — "I  received  your 
telegram,  and  shall  be  so  happy  to  be  once  more  with 
you.  We  have  been  very  comfortable  even  in  plain 
lodgings,  59  Belton  Street,  Hammersmith,  and  as  I've 
been  coughing  a  great  deal  lately,  you  must  dine  with  me 
up  here  on  Christmas  day,  instead  of  my  going  to  you. 
And,  grandpapa  darling,  I'm  going  to  keep  you  to  your 
word,  like  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  sir.  Do  you  re- 
member that  you  promised  if  I  was  a  good  girl  and  tried 
my  best  to  get  well  you  would  do  anything  I  asked  on 
Christmas?  Now  it  isn't  going  to  be  much  of  a  favor. 
It's  something  which  ought  to  make  you  and  a  great 
many  people  happy.  We'll  expect  you  by  one  o'clock. 

"Your  loving  HELEN." 

"  What  notion  has  she  taken  up  noif.  I  wonder?"  re 
fleeted  the  old  man,  while  the  servants  noiselessly  laid 
out  an  epicure's  dinner — Thomas,  the  valet,  knew  just 
what  to  order.  "Well,  well,  poor  child,  she  must  have 
her  own  way!  She's  all  the  Lord  lias  left  me!"  And  so 
many  sad  recollections  trooped  into  the  old  man's  mind 
that  Thomas  had  to  speak  twice  before  he  roused  his  mas- 
ter to  the  fact  that  dinner  was  served,  and  the  meal  was 
eaten  in  silence.  Christmas-time  was  too  full  of  memo- 
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ries  ic>  In'  a  happ\  season  to  ilic  <>lil  General,  yet  this  year 

the  encouragement  given  by  wise  doctors  for  the  health 
of  his  darlmir  grandchild  had  taken  one  dread  from  his 
heart.  I  low  lie  had  watched,  had  loved,  had  humored, 
had  petted  her!  And  all  who  knew  her  said  it  hud  only 
•i  vi  d  to  make  her  sweeter  and  fairer  in  spirit!  When 
he  hail  thought,  he  was  going1  to  lose  her,  a  year  ago, 
what  .agony  he  had  endured  !  How  he  had  prayed  for  the 
lirst  time  in  years,  recalling  former  acts  of  bitterness 
towards  others  now  in  their  graves,  fearing  lest  God 
would  take  his  one  treasure  from  him  to  bring  him  to  a 
softer  mind  and  heart!  And  now,  on  this  Christmas  eve, 
as  the  old  General  sat  at  his  lonely  fireside,  strangely 
tender  thoughts  of  those  he  had  once  rejected  and  ill- 
treated  came  over  him.  The  spirit  of  the  season,  its 
"  peace,"  reached  him,  and  the  prayers  little  Helen  was 
saying  wt  that  moment  were  surely  answered. 

"There,  Lydaime  !  The  table  is  charming,  isn't  it? 
And  now.  my  dear,  will  you  mind  waiting  down-stairs 
until  I  ring  for  you — as  my  grandfather  is  a  little — odd 
— and  I'd  like  to  see  him  alone  first." 

Helen  was  the  speaker,  and  Lydanne,  fully  agreeing 
with  her  that  the  dinner  table  laid  for  four  was  "per- 
fectly lovely,"  sped  away  to  the  front  basement,  where 
Ihe  hoys  were  revelling  in  presents  Helen  had  sent  down 
early  that  morning,  while  they  were  full  of  delight  on 
hearing  that  the  pantomime  tickets  were  secured. 

A  carriage  rolled  up  to  the  door.  Helen's  heart  beat 
as  she  watched  her  grandfather  alight,  and  it  still  went 
too  swiftly  even  when  she  was  wrapped  in  his  embrace, 
conscious  that  his  one  joy  in  life  was  to  have  her  with 
him. 

"And  now,  grandpapa  darling,"  she  said  when  she 
had  him  comfortably  seated  before  the  lire,  and  had 
drawn  a  low  bench  for  herself  close  beside  him,  "I  must 
have  my  own  choice  of  a  Christmas  present,  you  know?" 

The  old  man  stroked  her  pretty  blond  hair  fondly. 
"You've  always  had  it,  little  one."  he  said,  gently. 
"Now  what  is  this  wonderful  gift?" 

Helen  stood  up.  Her  eyes  were  shining  with  excite- 
ment but  moist. 

"Grandpapa."  she  said,  solemnly,  "three  years  ago, 
when  I  heard  my  aunt's  story,  I  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  rest  until  I  found  out  where  she  had  gone  when  you 
forbade  her  the  home  you  gave  me,  and  I've  done  it, 
grandpapa!"  the  young  girl  said,  with  flushed  cheeks. 
"  First  by  means  of  her  husband's  family.  She  came  to 
London.  She  found  a  home  with  a  poor  woman.  And 
when  she  died  she  left  a  little  girl  five  years  old,  whom 
this  poor  woman  adopted  and  brought  up  as  her  niece. 
Well,  dear,  I  wanted  to  see  her  for  myself  first — and  so 
I  did.  I  had  the  woman's  address,  and  I  watched  the 
girl  two  or  three  times  before  I  came  here  to  lodge. 
And,  grandpapa  darling" — Helen's  head  was  on  his 
shoulder  now  and  her  slim  arms  about  his  neck — "we 
needn't  talk  any  more  about  it — the  Christmas  present 
/  want  is  just  Lydanne!" 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,"  Mrs.  James  was  saying,  an  hour  later, 
in  answer  to  the  General's  cross-examination.  "It's  all 
just  as  the  dear  young  lady  says.  Mfe.  Humphreys  lodged 
with  me,  and  paid  as  long  as  she  could,  poor  lady,  and 
when  she  died,  I'd  no  heart  to  send  little  Lydanne  away; 
so  I  brought  her  up  to  call  me  her  aunt,  and  a  blessing 
she's  been  to  me,  sir,  the  Lord  knows.  1  never  did  better 
for  myself.  I  knew  her  ma  was  culled  Lydanne  because 
she  didn't  like  her  Christian  name,  Lydia.  Anne,  and  so, 
queer  as  it  sounded,  I  never  called  the  little  one  any- 
thing else.  Often  I've  wondered  if  any  one  would 
turn  up  to  claim  her,  and  poor  as  I've  been,  I've  dread- 
ed it." 

The  old  General  looked  at  Mrs.  James  with  wet  eyes. 
"God  bless  you,  madam,"  he  said,  gravely:  "You've 


helped   me  in    some   degree   to  repair  a  great,  a  terrible. 

\\  rong." 

You  can  well  imagine  the  unusual  excitement  at 
the  little  house  on  Helton  Street  that  memorable  Christ- 
inas day.  Lydanne  was  the  only  very  quiet  person,  but 
she  could  not  take  in  this  sudden  change  in  her  fortunes, 
nor  could  she  feel  it  right  to  consider  Mrs.  James  as  any 
'other  than  her  own  aunt.  Her  mother's  story  only 
made  her  cling  the  more  to  the  woman  who  had  sheltered 
them  both;  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  in  spite 
of  her  love  for  Helen,  she  would  have  rejected  the  Gen- 
eral's offer  to  at  once  take  the  place  of  his  granddaughter, 
and  be  as  Helen's  sister,  but  for  his  settling  the  James 
family  comfortably  for  life,  and  agreeing  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  she  be  a  stranger  to  them. 

People  said  Helen  Gretmau's  health  came  back  because 
of  her  happily  ended  quest.  Helen  says  it  is  because  of 
Lydanne's  tender  care.  At  all  events,  the  old  home  in 
Massachusetts  is  far  brig-liter  and  happier  to-day  with  two 
girls'  voices  ringing  in  it,  and  you  may  be  sure  the  boys 
went  royally  to  the  pantomime. 


THEMISTOCLES. 

A  MAN  of  Seriphiis  once  told  Theniistocles  tliat  it  was  not 
ilue  to  any  personal  exertion  that  he  (Themistocles)  had 
obtained  high  houor,  but  ratlin-  to  the  greatness  of  Athens, 
which  made  him  prominent. 

Themistocles  agreed  \\ilh  him  in  tliis  fashion  :  "You  spr;ik 
truth.  I  should  never  have  been  famous  if  I  had  been  <>t'  Sori- 
phus;  nor,"  added  the  philosopher, "  would  yon,  had  you  been 
of  Athens." 

After  this  remark,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Seriphiau  de- 
parted without  making  further  communications. 

The  sou  of  Themistocles  once  wished  to  gain  permission  to  do 
something,  so  he  persuaded  his  mother  to  intercede  with  his 
lather,  which  was  successful.  Themistocles  laughed  at  this,  and 
told  his  sou  that  he  had  more  power  than  any  one  in  (fiverc. 
"  For,"  said  Themistocles,  "  the  Athenians  command  the  rot  "t 
Greece,  I  command  the  Athenians,  your  mother  commauds  ine, 
and  you  command  your  mother." 


CYRIL  TYLER. 

BY  E.  IREN^EUS    STEVENSON. 

CYRIL  TYLER  is  a  hoy  who  sings.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  are  not  a  great  many  boys  who  sing; 
but  Cyril  Tyler  is  a  boy  who  happens  to  sing  particularly 
well  for  any  boy  in  the  world.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
either,  that  he  does  not  do  other  things  besides  sing.  For 
instance,  he  eats  and  drinks  and  sleeps  and  studies,  and 
plays  when  he  has  time  for  it,  and  accomplishes  a  good 
many  other  affairs  that  belong  to  his  young  life.  But 
still,  singing  has  become  the  main  business  of  Cyril's  life. 
He  is  so  much  in  earnest  about  it  that  in  the  course  of  a 
single  week  many  hundreds  of  people — in  the  course  of  a 
month  many  thousands — crowd  large  concert  halls  to 
listen  to  him.  Cyril  is  not  a  very  old  boy — only  about 
twelve  years  of  age.  He  is  strong  and  well,  and  as  live- 
ly as  a  cricket.  As  to  his  looks,  which  is  the  least  thing 
that  a  boy  cares  about,  or  ought  to  care  about,  why,  you 
can  judge  of  them  for  yourself  from  the  picture,  in  which 
he  is  standing  with  his  legs  very  wide  apart,  and  looking 
very  straight  at  you — a  position  which  is  very  natural  to 
him. 

Cyril  hails  from  Detroit,  though  he  was  born  in  Naples, 
Italy,  of  very  musical  parentage.  When  he  was  a  lit- 
tle fellow — I  mean  a  great  deal  smaller  fellow  than 
he  is  now — his  friends  noticed  that  he  had  a  beautiful 
voice — pure,  strong,  and  sweet.  He  went  into  a  Detroit 
church  choir,  and  before  long  all  through  the  city  people 
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talked  of  that  chorister  whose  voice  rang  out  above  all 
the  rest.  Also,  before  long,  people  began  to  go  to  that 
church  just  as  umcli  to  hear  young  Master  Cyril  Tyler 
sing  as  for  any  other  part  of  the  musical  service,  and  soon 
they  went  for  more  than  that  part. 

The  fame  of  the  boy  "with  the  voice"  began  to 
widen.  First  one  musician  and  then  another  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  began  to  know  about  him.  They 
said  that  if  he  could  so  delight,  a  church  full  of  people,  it 
must  surely  follow  that  be  could  charm  an  audience  in  a 
concert  hall— a  large  concert  hall.  So  it  proved.  A  wise 
manager  made  a  contract  with  the  lad  through  his  peo- 
ple. The  contract  was  that  not  only  Master  Cyril  Tyler 
was  to  sing  for  that  manager  in  so  many  concerts  all  over 
the  United  States  for  this  or  that  year;  but,  more  than  that, 
the  manager  was  to  have  the  right  to  be  Cyril's  concert 
manager  so  long  as  the  boy  lived,  even  after  the  beautiful 
voice  which  he  has  to-day  shall  be  changed,  probably,  for 
a  man's  voice  equally  lovely,  and  as  sure  to  win  ap- 
plause. 

The  contract  was  made.  Cyril  has  been  singing  al- 
most all  over  the  country  ever  since — in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  many  other  Eastern 
and  Western  cities. 

I  met  the  boy  the  other  evening.  We  sat  together  in 
his  dressing-room,  with  some  other  members  of  his  con- 
cert company  moving  in  and  out  and  around  us.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  door  was  a  large  audience,  who  had 
been  applauding  the  wonderful  little  lad  to  the  echo. 

"  I  suppose  it's  rather  foolish  to  ask  you  what  you 
would  rather  do  than  anything  else?"  said  I,  as  he  sat 
there  by  my  side,  his  face  very  grave,  his  cheeks  Hushed. 
and  his  eyes  shining. 

"Oh,  clear  me,  yes,"  he  said,  coming  out  of  a  kind  of 
brown-study.  "  I'd  a  great  deal  rather  sing  than  do  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  keep 
on  singing,  somehow,  all  my  life."  Then  turning  to  me, 
with  the  bap|iiesl.  expression  in  the  world  in  his  blue 
eyes,  he  added,  "  Do  you  sing?" 

"No,  Cyril,"  said  I,  '•unfortunately  I  do  not  sing. 
There  are  some  things  that  the  rest  of  us  have  to  leave 
for  you — and  women  or  men  and  boys  like  you — to  do. 
I  am  pretty  busy  with  music  myself — in  a  way;  but,  un- 
luckily for  me,  my  way  is  not  your  way." 

He  laughed  a  little.  "I'm  awfully  sorry  for  you  if 
you  don't  sing,"  he  said,  "  for  do  you  know  it's  perfectly 
delightful  to  sing.  Why,  when  I  sing  I  forget  every- 
thing else— the  people,  myself,  everything." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "that's  the  only  way  in  the  world,  I 
sometimes  think,  in  which  any  of  us  can  accomplish 
what  we  want  in  the  best  way.  We  must  forget  all 
about  ourselves  when  doing  it." 

"  But  don't  you  think  that's  very  easy  in  music?"  said 
he;  "almost  easier  than  in  anything  else  that  a  fellow 
tries  to  do?" 

"Perhaps  so,"  I  answered;  "though  I  think,  Cyril, 
that  if  you  and  I  said  as  much  to  a  painter  who  was  a 
real  painter  and  really  fond  of  painting,  he  would  tell  us 
that  when  he  painted  pictures  he  became  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  them  that  he  forgot  all  about  himself,  too,  and 
that  he  only  wished  that  there  were  a  hundred  hours  of 
daylight  in  every  day  that  lie  might  work,  work,  work. 
The  fact  is,  Cyril,  fife  is  full  of  perfectly  delightful 
things  to  do.  things  that  please  ourselves  and  please 
other  people,  and  the  pleasure  of  doing  them  as  well 
as  we  can  puts  every  other  idea  out  of  one's  mind 
quite  often.  You  are  not  very  old,  not  as  old  as  I  am, 
but  you  have  found  out  a  secret  that  every  boy  and  girl 
and  man  and  woman  should  find  out  sooner  or  later,  or 
else  be  not  nearly  so  lucky  as  one  would  wish." 

Just  then,  as  we  sat  there  talking,  there  was  a  loud 
burst  of  hand-clapping  from  the  concert  hall  outside. 
The  audience  were  applauding  a  lady  who  had  just  sung. 


and  she  came  hurrying  into  the  room  smiling;  then  she. 
hurried  out  again  to  make  a  very  pretty  bow;  then  she 
returned  and  nodded  to  Cyril,  who  nodded  gayly  !•>  her. 
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The  manager  came  up.  "  Now,  if  you  are  ready,  please," 
said  he  to  Cyril. 

"  Please  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  boy.  "  It  ismyiium- 
ber  on  the  programme  again.  I  am  going  to  sing  Gou- 
nod's '  Ave  Maria.'  I'm  sorry  to  have  to  go,  but,  of  course, 
I  must.  Aren't  you  going  around  to  the  front  to  hear 
me?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  I  said.  "Good-night;  and  I  needn't 
tell  you  to  sing  your  best,  in  what  is  left  of  this  pro- 
gramme and  of  every  other  programme  that  you  ever 
have  anything  to  sing  in  anywhere." 

"No,"  said  he,  "I  rather  think  not;  I  can't  think  of 
doing  anything  else,  you  see.  I  don't  think  I'd  lie  mi/ 
self  if  I  thought  of  anything  different  from  that."  He 
sprang  to  his  feet,  followed  the  manager  out  through  the 
folding-doors  to  the  stage.  The  doors  swung  hack,  and  1 
heard  the  greeting  that  the  people  gave  to  "the  boy  wiih 
the  wonderful  voice"  as  lie  appeared  for  his  last  solo  on 
the  programme.  Very  beautifully  lie  sang  it;  bul  even 
more  beautifully  the  encore  number  that  the  house  in- 
sisted on,  the  old  song,  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  And 
with  his  high  flutelike  tones  ringing  in  our  ears  we  went 
home  ourselves. 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  RIVER. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  TRUTH,  BUT  NOT  THE  WHOLE  TRUTH. 

WINN  was  greatly  perturbed  by  hearing  from  tlie 
\\'lintiiot'n  engine  room  (lie  inquiries  concerning 
Sheriff  Uiley's  skill',  and  C'ap'n  Cod's  replies.  He  had 
not  meant  to  steal  the  boat,  of  course,  but  it  now  seemed 
thai  lie  was  regarded  as  having  done  so,  and  was  belli?? 
hotlv  pursued  by  some  one  interested  in  its  recovery.  It 
was  not  the  Shenl!'  himself,  for  the  voice  was  a  strange 
one  so  it  was  probably  one  of  his  men,  who  undoubtedly 
ha, |  ,)ni>  or  more  companions.  Wiiin  was  too  ignorant 
of  the  world  to  know  whether  escaping  from  a  Sheriff 
who  had  unjustly  arrested  him.  and  running  oil'  with  his 
boat,  would  be  considered  a  serious  ollVnce  or  not.  He 
onlv  knew  that  while  perfectly  conscious  of  his  own  in- 
nocence, be  yet  felt  as  though  lie  were  fleeing  from  justice. 

Then,  too,  the  Captain  of  this  strange  craft,  on  which 
he  bad  just  found  an  asylum,  but  from  which  he  would 
alread\  he  e'hid  to  escape,  had  declared  himself  to  he  a 
friend  of  Sheriff  Riley,  and  well  acquainted  with  his  boat. 
<  )f  course,  then,  he  would  gladly  aid  his  friend  in  recover- 
ing his  property,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  make  a  pris- 
oner of  the  person  who  had  run  oft'  with  it.  In  that  case 
lie  \\ould  be  taken  back  to  Diibuque  in  disgrace,  his  father 
would  have  to  be  sent  for — and  who  knew  uhere  he 
might  be  by  this  time?— and  there  would  be  a  long  delay 
that  he  would  probably  ba\e  to  endure  in  prison.  In  the 
mean  time  what  would  become  of  the  raft  lost  through 
his  carelessness  and  self  conceit? 

Decidedly  all  this  must  be  prevented  if  possible,  and 
though  the  bov  would  have  scorned  to  tell  a  lie  even  to 
save  his  life,  he  determined  to  tell  as  little  of  the  truth 
as  would  he  necessary  to  answer  the  questions  that  he 
knew  would  shortly  be  put  to  him. 

While  Winn  was  pu/./.ling  over  this  situation,  and  try- 
ing to  frame  a  plausible  story  that,  would  account  for 
his  presence  011  the  tow  head  without  overstepping  the 
hounds  of  truth,  the  door  of  the  engine-room  opened,  and 
Cap'n  Cod  stumped  in.  lie  brought  an  armful  of  dry 
clothing,  and  was  beaming  with  the  satisfaction  that  he 
always  felt  when  engaged  in  helping  any  one  out  of 
trouble. 

"  Well,  my  muddy  young  friend, "he  exclaimed,  good- 
naturedly,  "bow  are  you  getting  on?  Has  Solon  taken 
good  care  of  you?  Here  are  some  clothes  that,  I  guess, 
you  will  have  to  make  the  best  of  until  your  own  can  be 
dried.  They  probably  won't  come  within  a  mile  of  fit- 
ting, but  clothing  does  not  make  the  man.  you  know,  and 
we  are  not  very  critical  as  to  appearances  aboard  the 
Whatnot.  By  the-way.  my  name  is  Filield— Aleck  Fi- 
field.  What  did  you  say  yours  was?" 

"I  don't  think  I  said,"  answered  the  boy,  slipping  into 
a  woollen  shirt  many  sizes  too  large^for  him;  "but  it  is 
Winn." 

"Winn,  eh;  (lood  name.  Belong  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Winns.'" 

"My  parents  came  from  there,  but  I  was  born  in  Wis 
cousin." 

"  Yes.  yes.  Just  so.  But.  there!  1  mustn't  binder  you. 
Supper  is  ready,  and  if  you  haven't  any  better  place  to 
go  to,  we  should  be  most  happy  to  have  you  join  us." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  \Vinn.  "  1  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  do  so,  for  I  haven't  had  any  supper,  and  the  raft 
to  which  I  belong  has  probably  gone  off  down  the  river 
without  me." 

*  Begun  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  No.  679. 


"So  you  belong  to  a  raft,  eh.'  And  what  happened? 
Did  you  tumble  overboard  from  it?" 

"No,  sir.  I  came  to  this  island  in  the  skiff,  and  was 
trying  to  make  a  line  fast,  when  the  skiff  got  away  from 
me." 

"And  they  didn't  notice  it  through  the  gloom  until 
it  uas  too  late  to  do  anything,  and  so  you  got  left  !  Yes, 
yes.  I  see  just  how  if  all  happened!  Such  accidents  are 
of  common  occurrence  on  the  river,  and  you  \\ere  very 
fortunate  (o  find  us  here.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have 
you  fora  guest  to-night,  and  in  the  morning  your  friends 
will  undoubtedly  return  to  look  for  you." 

As  he  thus  rattled  on  in  cheery  fashion,  Cap'n  Cod 
gathered  up  Whin's  wet  clothing-,  preparatory  to  taking 
them  to  the  galley  to  be  dried.  Not  finding  either  coat 
or  shoes  in  the  water-soaked  pile,  he  inquired  if  the  boy 
had  left  the  raft  without  them. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Winn,  "but  I  took  them  off,  and 
left  them  in  the  skill'." 

"  You  did  !  That's  bad;  for  when  your  friends  find  the 
skill'  with  your  clothes  in  it,  they  will  be  apt  to  imagine 
you  are  drowned.  Then  they'll  search  the  river  below 
here  for  your  body,  instead  of  coming  back  to  look  for 
you.  Never  mind,  though,"  he  added  quickly,  mistaking 
the  expression  of  relief  which  this  suggestion  brought  to 
Winn's  face  for  one  of  dismay,  "  we'll  soon  relieve  their 
anxiety.  We'll  get  a  mule,  and  put  him  in  here  as  quick 
as  our  show  earns  his  price.  Then  we'll  go  humming 
down  the  river  faster  than  any  raft  that  ever  drifted. 
We  may  be  several  days  in  overtaking  them,  but  I  shall 
be  only  too  happy  to  have  you  remain  with  us  for  that 
length  of  time,  and  longer,  too.  if  you  will.  I  am  greatly 
in  need  of  an  assistant  to  help  me  run  the  show.  So  if 
\on  are  willing  to  take  hold  and  work  with  us,  the  obli- 
gation will  be  wholly  on  my  side." 

"  Of  course  I  will,  sir!"exclaimed  Winn,  whose  spirits 
were  rising  as  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  began  to 
disappear.  "  I  will  do  anything  I  can,  only  I  didn't  know 
this  was  a  show-boat,  and  I'm  afraid  I  am  pretty  ignorant 
about,  shows  anyway." 

"  That,  will  be  all  right,"  replied  the  Captain.  "  My  own 
experience  in  the  dramatic  line  has  been  so  extensive 
that  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  posting  you.  I  am  sur- 
prised, though,  that  you  did  not  recognize  this  boat  as 
having  been  built  by  one  of  the  profession,  and  specially 
adapted  to  its  requirements." 

"  Suppah,  sab!  An'  Missy  Sabel  awaitin',"  inter- 
rupted Solon. 

(II, id  as  Winn  was  of  this  diversion,  and  though  he 
was  as  thankful  as  only  a  famished  boy  can  be  that  a 
bountiful  meal  awaited  him,  he  would  willingly  have 
gone  Imiitrry  a  little  longer  rather  than  enter  that  dining- 
room  just  then.  Although  the  engine-room  did  not  afford 
a  mirror,  be  was  conscious  that  he  must  present  about  as 
absurd  a  figure  as  can  \\ell  be  conceived.  He  was  hare- 
fooled,  and  the  left  leg  of  his  trousers  was  turned  up  to 
keep  it  from  the  floor,  while  the  right,  owing  to  the 
(  '. ipiain's  misfortune,  barely  reached  his  ankle.  A  check- 
ed woollen  shirt  hung  about  him  in  folds,  and  over  it  he 
wore  a  garment  that  Cap'n  Cod  was  pleased  to  style 
his  "professional  coat."  It  was  a  blue  swallow  tail,  with 
bright  brass  buttons. 

"A  pretty  costume  in  which  to  appear  before  a  strange 
girl,'' thought  poor  Winn.  "I  know  I  must  look  like  a 
guy,  and  she  can't  help  laughing,  of  course;  but  if  she 
does,  I'll  never  speak  to  her  as  long  as  I  live,  and  I'll 
leave  this  craft  the-  very  first  chance  I  get. " 

While  these  thoughts  were  crowding  fast  upon  one 
another,  the  boy  was  being  dragged  into  the  dining-room 
by  Cap'n  Cod,  and  formally  presented  as  "Mr.  Winn, 
of  Massachusetts."  to  "my  grandiiiece  Sabella,  sir." 

During  the  meal  Winn  and  Sabella  exchanged  furtive 
glances,  which  each  hoped  the  other  would  not  notice, 
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and  the  boy,  at  least,  blushed  furiously  whenever  one  of 
his  was  detected.  Although  neither  of  them  said  much, 
the  meal  was  by  no  means  a  silent  one;  for  the  Captain 
maintained  a  steady  and  cheerful  flow  of  conversation 
from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  He  told  Sabella  a  thrilling- 
tale  of  Whin's  narrow  escape  from  drowning,  and  how  his 
friends  were  at  that  moment  drifting  far  away  down  the 
river,  anxiously  speculating  as  to  his  fate.  Then  he  told 
Winn  of  the  painting  of  the  panorama,  the  building  of 
the  Whatnot,  and  of  his  plans  for  the  future. 

When  the  meal  finally  came  to  an  end,  on  account  of 
Whin's  inability  to  eat  any  more,  the  boy  was  surprised 
to  find  how  much  at  home  he  had  been  made  to  feel  by 
the  unaffected  simplicity  and  unobtrusive  kindness  of 
these  strangers. 

While  Sabella  and  Solon  cleared  the  table,  the  Captain 
lighted  a  lantern  and  showed  him  over  the  boat.  Thus 
the  boy  discovered  that  while  its  after-part  was  devoted 
to  the  engine-room  and  quarters  for  a  living,  one-mule- 
power  engine,  a  galley,  and  the  general  living-room,  the 
remainder  of  the  house  was  arranged  as  an  entertainment 
hall,  with  a  small  curtained  stage  at  one  end,  and  seats 
for  one  hundred  spectators.  Cap'n  Cod  informed  him 
that  this  was  to  be  his  sleeping  apartment  so  long  as  he 
remained  with  them.  The  Captain  slept  in  the  pilot- 
house, while  Sabella's  dainty  little  room  was  in  the  after- 
house  on  the  upper  deck,  and  was  connected  with  the  liv- 
ing-room by  a  flight  of  inside  stairs. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FOLLOWING   THE   TRAIL. 

THE  next  morning,  when  Winn  opened  his  eyes  after 
the  first  night  of  undisturbed  sleep  he  had  enjoyed  since 
leaving  home,  he  was  for  a  moment  greatly  puzzled  to  ac- 
count for  his  surroundings.  His  bed  had  been  made 
down  in  the  exhibition  hall  on  two  benches  drawn  close 
together,  and  as  he  awoke,  he  found  himself  staring  at  a 
most  marvellous  painting  that  occupied  the  full  height 
and  nearly  the  entire  width  of  the  stage  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  hall.  It  was  a  lurid  scene,  but  so  filled  with  black 
shadows  that  to  a  vivid  imagination  it  might  represent 
any  one  of  many  things.  While  the  boy  was  wondering 
if  the  young  woman  in  yellow  who  appeared  in  the  up- 
per corner  of  the  picture,  with  outstretched  arms  and  di- 
shevelled hair,  was  about  to  commit  suicide  by  ilinging 
herself  from  the  second  story  of  the  factory,  a  door  opened, 
and  his  host  of  the  evening  before  tiptoed  into  the  room. 

The  expression  "tiptoed"  is  here  used  to  indicate  the 
extreme  caution  of  Cap'n  Cod's  entrance,  and  his  evident 
desire  to  effect  it  as  noiselessly  as  possible.  As  he  could 
only  tiptoe  on  one  foot,  however,  and  had  neglected  to 
muffle  the  iron-shod  peg  that  served  him  in  place  of  the 
other,  his  progress  was  attended  with  more  than  its  usual 
amount  of  noise.  He  appeared  relieved  to  find  Winn 
awake,  and  advancing  with  a  cordial  greeting,  he  laid  the 
boy's  own  clothing,  now  cleaned  and  dried,  within  his 
reach. 

"I  should  have  sent  Solon  in  with  these,"  he  explained, 
"but  for  fear  he  might  make  a  noise  that  would  rouse 
you,  and  I  noticed  last  evening  that  you  were  sadly  in 
need  of  sleep.  So,  if  you  had  not  been  awake,  I  should 
have  stolen  away  as  noiselessly  as  I  entered,  and  left  you 
to  have  your  nap  out.  Now,  however,  I  think  you  had 
better  come  to  breakfast,  for  Sabella  and  I  finished  ours 
some  time  ago." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Winn.  "I  will  be  out  in  half 
a  minute.  But  will  you  please  explain  that  painting?  I 
have  been  studying  it  ever  since  I  woke." 

"That,"  replied  the  Captain,  with  an  accent  of  honest 
pride,  "is  what  I  consider  one  of  my  clief-dovers.  I 
term  it  a  '  Shakespearian  composite.'  In  order  to  please 
the  tastes  of  certain  audiences,  I  shall  describe  it  as  the 


balcony  scene  between  Romeo  and  Juliet.  You  may  note 
Romeo's  mandolin  lying  at  his  feet,  while  over  the  whole 
falls  the  melancholy  light  of  a  full  moon  rising  behind 
the  palace.  To  suit  a  less-intelligent  class,  it  would  per- 
haps be  described  as  the  escape  of  a  Turkish  captive  by 
leaping  from  the  upper  floor  of  the  Sultan's  seraglio  into 
the  arms  of  her  gallant  rescuer,  who  would  be  American, 
British,  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  according  to  the 
predominating  nationality  of  my  audience.  Or  it  might 
be  called  'A  Thrilling  Incident  of  the  Great  New  York- 
Fire, 'in  which  case  Juliet's  moonlight  would  be  spoken 
of  as  'devastating  flames,'  and  Romeo's  mandolin  would 
figure  as  a  fireman's  helmet.  It  is  a  painting  of  infinite 
possibilities,  any  one  of  which  may  be  impressed  upon  an 
audience  by  a  judiciously  selected  title  and  the  skilful 
directing  of  their  imagination.  Although  I  am  proud  of 
this  picture,  I  have  a  number  of  other  'composites'  that 
are  even  more  startling  than  this  in  the  variety  of  scenes 
that  they  can  be  made  to  illustrate.  By  studying  them 
you  will  learn  that  the  whole  secret  of  artistic  success 
lies  in  the  selection  of  titles  that  appeal  to  and  direct  the 
imagination  of  the  critic,  the  spectator,  or  the  would-be 
purchaser.  I  would  gladly  exhibit  and  explain  them  to 
you  now,  but  business  before  pleasure  ;  so,  if  you  are 
dressed,  let  us  to  breakfast." 

While  Winn  was  eating  his  late  breakfast,  Billy  Brack- 
ett,  only  a  couple  of  miles  away,  was  gazing  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  blankest  amazement  at  his  nephew's  note- 
book. 

"  How  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  mysterious  and  im- 
probable did  this  book  happen  to  be  in  that  coat,  that  coat 
in  that  skiff,  that  skiff  on  that  raft,  and  that  raft  here?  It 
certainly  seeins  as  though  I  had  brought  the  skiff  from 
the  raft — at  least  this  man  says  I  did.  You  are  certain 
that  I  came  in  that  identical  boat,  are  you?" 

"Certain,  sir, "  replied  the  watchman  to  whom  this 
question  was  addressed. 

"No  one  else  could  have  come  in  this  skiff,  and  then 
gone  off  in  mine  by  mistake?" 

"  Impossible,  sir.  I  have  been  wide  awake  all  night, 
and  there  has  not  been  another  soul  aboard  this  wharf- 
boat  until  just  now.  Besides,  I  took  that  coat  from  the 
skiff  just  after  you  left  it  last  evening." 

"Then, "said  Billy  Brackett,  "the  chain  of  evidence 
seems  to  be  unbroken,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  and  it 
stretches  from  here,  straight  away  down  the  river — book 
coat,  coat  skiff,  skiff  raft,  raft  Winn.  Now,  in  order  to 
bring  its  ends  together,  and  recover  my  long  lost  nephew, 
I  must  again  overtake  that  raft.  I  must  start  as  soon  as 
possible  after  breakfast,  too.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
game  Winn  and  I  are  playing  is  blind-man's-buff  or  hide- 
and-seek,  but  it  certainly  resembles  both." 

Musing  over  this  new  aspect  of  the  situation,  the  young 
engineer  hastened  back  to  his  hotel  and  breakfast.  In 
the  dining-room,  a  few  minutes  later,  a  waiter  was  lean- 
ing over  him,  and  asking,  for  the  third  time,  "Tea  or  cof- 
fee, sir,  an'  how'll  you  have  your  eggs?"  when  the  inat- 
tentive guest  suddenly  caused  him  to  jump  as  though  gal- 
vanized, by  bringing  his  fist  down  on  the  table  with  a 
crash,  and  exclaiming.  "No,  by  the  great  horn-spoon,  it 
can't  he  that  way  either!  What's  that  you  say?  Oh  yes, 
of  course.  Coffee,  soft-boiled,  and  as  quick  as  you  can." 
Having  delivered  this  order,  the  young  man  fixed  his  in- 
tent gaze  on  a  brown  spot  ornamenting  the  table-cloth, 
and  resumed  his  thinking. 

It  had  just  occurred  to  him  that,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, the  raft  from  which  lie  had  taken  that  skiff  had 
come  down  the  river  to  this  point  two  days  before.  So 
how  could  Winn  Caspar,  who  had  only  escaped  from  the 
island  a  few  minutes  before  he  and  Birn  made  good  their 
own  retreat,  have  reached  the  same  place  and  joined  that 
raft  without  attracting  attention  '.  Both  the  day  and  night 
watchman  at  the  wharf-boat  had  assured  him  that  no 
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such  hoy  a>  In-  described  had  hern  seen  on  the  water 
front.  They  also  said  that  the  rail  had  lirrii  Ihere  all 
the  day  before,  and  tiial  \vhrn  i(,  left.,  it,  held  only  the 

men  who  came  with  It.     "Of  course  he  might  have 

lieen    inside-    I  lie  '  shanty  '   when     1    was    aboard,  though    1 


nothing   of   Sin-rill'   Hiley    or    his    skill'.      Yes.   ihev    had 
picked  up  an  empty  skiff  two  days  hefore,  but  il    had   hern 
taken   away  and  another  left,  in  its  place   hv   a    voung   fel 
low  with  a  dog,  who   had    hoarded    their   rail    witboul    in 
Citation,  set   his  dog  on   one  of  them,  and  then  skipped 


c.-m't   see   liow   he   g,,i   there,  nor  why  he  should  join  a     They  would  like  to  meet  that  party  again— yes,  they  would 


strange  raf  I  any  way,  "argued  the  young  man.  "At  any 
pate,  it's  my  business  to  lind  out.  whether  or  not  he  is 
aboard  it  now.  How  about  using  the  skill',  though?  If 
it  is  the  one  \Vinn  ran  oil'  with,  it  belongs  to  that  Sheriff 
fellow.  Like  as  not,  he  has  already  sen!  word  down  the 


and  they'd  make  things  pretty  lively  for  him. 

Then  they  began  asking  questions  in  turn,  and  assum- 
ing such  a  hostile  tone  that  Billy  Bracket!  concluded  he 
might  as  well  leave  then  as  later.  So.  after  asking  iheui 
to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  fora  raft  with  three  "shanties.' 


river  to  have  it  picked  up.      In  that  case,  if  I  was  picked     two  of  which  were  filled  with  wheat,  he  bade  them  'j«  nl 

•  •   ,         T  '111  IPil-  '  ,  1*1  IT  •  1  ,  ,  1      1  t  ,   -i 


• 


up  ill  it,  I  might  he   accused  of  stealing  it,  which  would 
never  do  in  the  world.      No;  to  be  on  the  safe  side  I  must 
leave  the  skill'  here,  and  take  the  first  down-river  steam- 
boat that  stops  at  this  landing.      First,  though,  I'll  adver- 
tise for  Winn  in  this  town,  and  if  I  don't  find  him  on  the 
raft,  there    may    he 
news     waiting     for 
me     here     when     I 
come  hack." 

This  was  the  plan 
upon  which  the 
young  engineer  de- 
cided to  act,  and 
immediately  after 
breakfast  he  pro 
ceecled  to  put  it  into 
execution. 

There  was  no  pa- 
per published  in 
the  place,  but  it  did 
contain  a  makeshift, 
sort  of  a  printing- 
nllice,  and  toward 
this  Billy  Brackett 
directed  his  steps, 
after  learning  at 
what  hour  the  next 
down  -  river  boat 
was  expected.  Here 
he  spent  some  time 
in  composing  a 
small  circular,  of 
which  he  ordered 
live  hundred  copies 
to  be  struck  off,  and 
distributed  broad- 
cast. His  boat 
came  along,  and  lie 

had  to  leave  before  this  was  ready  for  press;  but  he  had 
engaged  the  services  of  his  new  acquaintance  the  night- 
watchman,  who  promised  to  place  the  bills  wherever  they 
would  do  good. 

Poor  Bim,  tied  up  on  the  wharf-boat,  and  nearly  heart- 
broken at  his  master's  desertion,  was  also  left  in  charge 
of  this  man.  Billy  Brackett  was  desirous  of  establishing 
friendly  relations  with  the  raftsmen  when  he  should  over- 
lake  I  hem,  and  feared  that  would  be  impossible  in  case 
they  should  recognize  him.  This  they  would  certainly 
do  if  he  were  accompanied  by  the  bull-clog,  whom  one  of 
them  at  .leas!  had  reason  to  remember  so  wel  I . 

At  an  other  small  landing,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  down 
the  river,  Messrs.  Uilder,  Urimshaw,  and  J'lalcr  were 
rendered  somewhat  uneasy,  late  on  the  following  day,  by 

the  appearance board  their  raft  of  a  young  man  who 

asked  questions.  Billy  Brackett  had  experienced  consid- 
erable diHiculty  in  finding  this  raft,  and  was  greatly  dis 
appointed  (hat  his  search  in  this  direction  should  prove 
fruitless.  The  raftsmen  had  never  heard  of  Major  ( 'as 
par,  nor  of  Winn  Caspar,  his  son.  They  were  lumber- 
men from  far  upon  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  were  tak- 
ing thU  raft  to  New  Orleans  as  a  speculation.  Thev  knew 


evening,  and  started  back  up  the  river  by  rail. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Whatnot  had  reached  the  town 
to  which  he  was  returning,  and  was  now  tied  up  just  be 
low  the  wharf  boat.  It  had  been  decided  that  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  "  Floating  Panoramic  Show  "  should  be 

given  here,  and 
(  'ap'n  Cod  went  up 
into  the  town  as 
soon  as  they  arrived 
to  have  some  bills 
printed.  Winn. 

at    the    same    time, 
la  i  led     along     the 
water  -  front  to 

search  for  traces  of 
his  raft;  and  Sabel 
la.    who    was    very 
fond  of  dogs,  went 
aboard    the    wharf- 
boat  to  make  the  ac 
quaintance      of      a 
fine    bull -dog    she 
had     noticed    there 
as  they  passed. 

At  supper -time 
they  all  gathered 
again  in  the  living- 
room  of  the  What- 
not-, where  Sabella 
reported  her  new 
friend  to  be  the 
most  splendid  hull 
dog  she  had  ever 
seen  and  that  his 
name  was  Bim. 

This  name  at  once 
attracted  Winn's 
attention,  and  he 

said  he  had  an  uncle  somewhere  out  in  California  who 
owned  a  dog  named  Bim.  Then  the  boy  reported  that 
nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  his  raft,  though  he  did 
not  tell  them  he  had  discovered  Sheriff  Riley's  skiff. 

Cap'n  Cod  remarked  that  if  he  could  only  claim  all  tin- 
rewards  he  had  just  been  offered,  he  could  afford  to  run 
the  Wliatnot  by  steam.  "There  is  one  of  a  thousand 
dollars,"  he  said,  "for  any  information  that  will  lead  to 
the  capture  of  a  gang  of  counterfeiters,  supposed  to  be 
operating  in  this  vicinity.  Then  there  is  one  of  a  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  arrest  of  the  fellow  who  ran  off  with 
Sheriff  Riley's  skiff,  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  member 
of  the  same  gang.  There  is  still  another,  of  an  equal 
amount,  for  any  information  as  to  the  whereabouts,  if  he 
is  still  living,  or  for  the  recovery  of  the  body  of  a  boy 
named  Caspar,  the  only  son  of  my  old  friend  Major  John 
Caspar,  of  ('a  .-par's  Mill,  in  Wisconsin.  He  has  disap- 
peared most  unaccountably,  together  with  a  raft  owned 
by  his  father.  By  -the  way,  his  first  name  is  the  same  as 
your  last  one,  which  is  a  little  odd.  for  Winn  is  not  a 
common  name.  That's  what  il  is,  though,  '  Winn  Cas- 
par.'" 

[TO    BE    roXTINPKD.] 
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THE  ROMANCE   OF  COMMERCE. 


BY  J.  MACDONALD  OXLEY. 


I.— HOW  THE  MERCHANTS  OPENED  UP  THE  WORLD. 
\T/"E  have  grown  so  used,-during  the  last  century  or 
W  so,  to  give  scientific  or  journalistic  enterprise  the 
credit  for  the  great  things  being  done  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ploration and  discovery,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the 
great  debt  we  "owe  to  commerce  for  even  greater  things 
accomplished  in  the  days  when  there  were  no  Smith- 
sonian institutions  nor  British  associations  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  and  when  newspapers  like  the  New 
York  Herald  and  London  Daily  TcJef/r/ijili  did  not  exist 
to  undertake  the  sending  forth  of  expeditions  into  the 
burning  wilds  of  Africa  or  the  ice-bound  regions  of  the 
mysterious  North. 

Neither  scientific  nor  religious  ardor  nor  greed  for  a 
growing  empire  inspired  the  discoverers  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  voyage  so  bravely  forth  into  unknown  se.-is. 
Trade  was  the  grand  object.  The  merchant  went  ahead. 
and  opened  up  the  path  for  the  soldier  and  the  priest. 
But  for  his  enterprise  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  sword 


of  the  one  had  not  waved  and  the  cross  of  the  other 
had  not  been  planted  up  to  the  present  day  in  one-half  of 
the  Christianized  world. 

The  voyage  of  Columbus  was  no  exception.  True,  he 
was  not  himself  a  merchant.  His  aspirations  soared 
high  above  the  mercenary  ideas  of  mere  matter-of-fact 
business.  But  the  expedition  which  he  conducted  to  so 
glorious  an  issue  had  for  its  foundation  the  desire  to  rival 
the  Venetians  in  the  trade  of  that  wonderful  Cathay 
which  poured  such  a  flood  of  wealth  into  the  lap  of  the 
City  of  the  Isles. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  in  a  single  article  to  tell 
the  whole  story  of  any  one  of  the  expeditions  whieli  re- 
vealed to  wondering  Europe  the  hitherto  uiiiniagined  ex- 
tent of  Africa,  and  the  ocean  pathway  to  India  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  At  most  I  can  but  select 
some  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  chief  expedi- 
tions. 

Little  Portugal  is  the  country,  and  Dom  Henry,  son  of 
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John  I.,  the  111:111,  entitled  to  the  honor  of  beginning 
the  good  work.  The  young  Prince's  imagination  was 
excited  by  the  plowing  Moorish  accounts  of  the  countries 
south  of  the  great  African  desert,  and  he  determined  to 

do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  solve  the  m\sier\  tiien 
existing  as  to  the  shape  ami  si/e  of  the  southern  conti- 
nent. 

Hitherto  no  Kuropean  ship  hail  got  beyond  Cape  Boja- 
<lor,  wliich  marks  the  northern  end  of  the  Sahara  Desert. 
I  he  strong  <Mirrents  u  Inch  set  around  that  celebrated  cape 
having  scared  the  mariners  of  that  tune,  \vlio  regarded  it 
as  a  divine  warning  to  go  no  farther.  But  Dom  Henry 
de-patched  one  expedition  after  another  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, until  at  last,  in  the  year  1432,  the  much-dreaded 
ol>.-iacle  u.-is  successful] y  surmounted  by  Gilianes  in  a 
single  yes.-el.  a  feat  then  rega rded  as  fully  equal  to  any 
of  the  labors  of  Hercules.  It  being  thus  made  clear  that 
Providence  had  no  objection  to  such  an  enterprise,  the  Pope 
was  good  enough,  by  way  of  showing  his  approval  of 
Dom  Henry,  to  confer  upon  him  a  grant  of  all  the  lands 
that  might  be  discovered  beyond  Cape  Bojador  to  the 
East  Indies,  together  with  full  absolution  for  the  souls 
of  all  who  should  lose  their  lives  while  in  the  discovery 
of  them. 

Thus  donbly  fortified  Gilianes  returned  to  the  charge 
in  1434  with  two  vessels,  and  passed  a  hundred  miles  be- 
yond the  cape,  where,  on  landing,  tracks  of  men  and  cat- 
tle were  found.  The  next  year  he  made  further  progress, 
and  had  an  encounter  with  some  natives  who  issued  from 
a  cave  holding  javelins  in  their  hands.  Several  of  these 
and  one  of  the  Portuguese  were  wounded,  this  being  the 
beginning  of  that  blood-shedding  which  unhappily  stain- 
ed the  whole  course  of  Portuguese  discovery  and  col- 
onization. 

Kach  succeeding  year  the  vessels  worked  further  south, 
their  owners  fighting,  trading,  cheating,  and  lying  their 
way  towards  the  great  discovery  they  were  destined  yet 
to  achieve.  Gold,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  and  slaves 
were  the  principal  objects  of  trade,  and  if  business  was 
not  brisk  the  Portuguese  never  hesitated  to  resort  to  fraud 
or  force  to  improve  matters  for  themselves. 

Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Verde  were  passed  in  turn:  the 
Senegal  and  Rio  Grande  rivers  discovered,  as  well  as  the 
Azores  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands;  the  equator  cro--<  d 
without  a  mishap ;  the  Grain  Coast  1-0  called  from  cochi- 
neal, known  in  the  Italian  market  as  ijniim  <!<>!  jxirmlixd. 
being  obtained  there),  the  Ivory  Coast,  Gold  Coast,  and 
Slave  Coast  were  reached  in  succession,  and  likewise  the 
shores  of  Loan  go,  Congo,  and  Angola.  The  King  of 
Portugal  now  took  the  title  of  Lord  of  Guinea,  the  dona 
lion  of  all  lands  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  push  on  to  the  farthest  point,  get  around 
il.  see  what  there  was  on  the  other  side,  and  thus  solve 
the  great  mystery. 

Tiie  success  of  Columbus  had  much  to  do  with  stirring 
up  the  Portuguese  to  accomplish  this.  They  were  no  less 
satisfied  than  he  that  the  New  World  he  had  discovered 
was  but  an  outlying  portion  of  India,  and  they  wen1  de 
terinined  to  liud  out  if  it  was  not,  possible  to  reach  the 
same  goal  by  going  around  the  southern  extremity  of 
Africa. 

Bartholomew  Diaz  got  as  far  as  the  point  six  years 
before  Columbus  sighted  America,  and,  encountering  a 
fierce  storm  there,  called  it  Tnrnn-iitiixa,  and  turned  back. 
But  on  his  return  the  King,  in  proof  of  his  faith  in  the 
future,  changed  the  title  to  Cutio  de  Inieiia  axjierauza 
(Cape  of  Good  Hope),  which  it  bears  to  this  day.  The 
same  foolish  superstition  prevailed  concerning  it  that  had 
frightened  mariners  away  from  Cape  Bojador.  It  was 
believed  that  the  storms  which  drove  Diaz  back  were  per- 
petual, and  that  it  was  an  impious  tempting  of  Providence 
to  persist  in  proceeding.  King  Emmanuel,  however,  was 
superior  to  this  folly,  and  selecting  Vasco  da  Gama.  "a 


gentleman  of  quality,  ability,  and  courage,"  he  sent  him 
off  in  the  year  1497  with   three  small   ships  and  one  bun 
dred  and  si\t\    men.  and   bearing  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  King  of  Calicut  and   I'rester  John,  the  legendary 
potentate    whose   dominions    were   supposed   to    be    some 
where  in  the  vast   regions  of  Asia. 

The  little  licet,  had  a  rough  passage  to  the  Cape,  but 
when  they  readied  it  fortune  favored  them  with  fan 
weather,  and  on  November  [,s|  |,  they  successful  ly  doubled 

it,  their  crews  shouting  and  sounding  trumpets  in  token  of 
their  triumph.  Their  progress  northward  along  the  coast 
*was  full  of  novelty  and  excitement,  for  they  were  sailing 
in  seas  no  European  keels  had  ever  cloven  before.  At 
San  IJIas  they  saw  three  thousand  sea  wolves  on  a  rock 
ill  the  harbor.  On  Christmas  day,  1  HIS,  they  touched  at 
a  place  which  in  honor  of  the  day  they  called  '/Yc/TO  de 
\'/i/ii/.  a  name  that  still  remains.  A  fortnight  later  they 
saw  Oil  the  shore  a  large  company  of  very  tall  people. 
and  on  landing  were  well  received  by  them.  Da  Gama 
made  the  negro  prince  a  present  of  a  red  jacket,  stockings, 
and  cap,  which  vastly  pleased  his  sable  Majesty  and  ex- 
cited the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  subjects. 

Sailing  along  in  a  leisurely  cautious  fashion  they  pass- 
ed through  the  strait  which  separates  Madagascar  from 
the  mainland,  and  began  to  meet  with  signs  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Arabs,  as  the  natives  understood  something  of 
the  language,  and  were  less  astonished  than  others  had 
been  at  the  sight  of  strangers.  At  Mozambique.  Da  Gama 
was  rejoiced  at  being  assured  that  he  was  on  the  right 
track  for  the  renowned  city  of  Calicut,  in  India.  At 
Mombassa.  the  Moors,  jealous  of  intruders  upon  the  field 
of  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  monopoly,  began 
to  give  trouble,  but  were  easily  driven  off,  and  their 
plots  for  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  frustrated. 

(  'oiitinuing  coast  ward  as  far  as  the  town  of  Melinda,  a 
large  and  flourishing  place  with  regular  streets,  and  houses 
several  stories  high,  where,  to  their  great  surprise,  they 
met  with  Christians,  who  hailed  from  India,  the  three 
vessels  on  April  22d  sailed  oil'  daiintle.-sly  into  that  im- 
mense and  unknown  trad  of  ocean  which  stretched  be- 
tween the  continent  of  Africa  and  the  peninsula  of 
India  that  was  the  grand  and  crowning  object  of  the  voy- 
age. Hitherto  Vasco  da  (lama  had  simply  been  feeling 
his  way  alongshore,  so  to  speak,  but  now  he  was  to  dare 
the  dangers  of  the  uncharted  waters  two  thousand  miles 
in  breadth  that  lay  between  him  and  Calicut.  Well 
was  it  for  the  little  expedition  that  its  leader  had  both  a 
sound  head  and  a  strong  heart. 

The  good  fortune  which  had  favored  the  fleet  thus  far 
still  continued,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month's  pleasant  sail- 
ing the  high  hills  near  Calicut  came  in  sight.  Anchor- 
ing' some  distance  from  the  city,  Da.  (.-lama,  sent  on  shore 
to  reconnoitre  one  of  the  criminals  he  had  brought  with 
him  for  the  purpose.  The  man  was  conducted  to  the 
house  of  a  Moor  who  could  speak  Spanish,  and  who  at 
once  roughly  demanded  what  he  had  come  for.  After 
some  conversation,  however,  he  grew  more  courteous,  and 
accompanied  his  visitor  back  to  the  ship,  where  he  ac- 
costed Da  Gama  in  Spanish  with  the  words:  "Good  luck! 
good  luck-!  many  rubies:  many  emeralds.  Thou  art  bound 
to  give  God  thanks,  for  He  has  brought  you  where  there 
are  all  sorts  of  spices,  and  precious  stones,  with  all  the 
riches  of  the  world."  The  Admiral  and  his  companions 
were  so  much  delighted  at  hearing  this  good  news  in  a 
Christian  tongue  when  so  far  from  home  that  they  wept 
for  joy.  The  Moor  promised  to  do  all  the  service  he 
could  for  them,  and  returned  to  land,  leaving  them  in 
high  spirits. 

Very  soon  an  invitation  came  from  the  Samorin,  as  the 
King  of  Calicut  was  called,  to  pay  him  a  visit.  Taking 
twelve  of  his  companions,  Da  Gama  accepted  it,  although 
his  brother  officers  feared  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
Moors,  who  were  very  numerous  and  influential.  They 
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were  received  with  much  pomp,  and  borne  in  splendid 
litters  through  crowded  streets  to  the  palace,  where  the 
Samorin  welcomed  them  with  every  mark  of  respect.  He 
was  found  reclining  in  a  large  room,  the  lloor  and  walls 
of  which  were  covered  with  rich  velvets  and  silks,  while 
lie  himself  was  clothed  in  line  linen,  stilt'  with  gold  em- 
broidery and  pearls,  his  turban  gleaming1  with  precious 
stones,  and  his  fingers  and  toes  being  laden  with  diamond 
rings.  His  attendants  all  held  their  left  hands  before 
their  mouths,  lest  their  breath  should  reach  the  royal 
be'ings. 

The  visitors  having  been  duly  seated,  refreshments  in 
the  form  of  fruits  were  introduced,  followed  by  water  in 
a  curious  vessel  having  a  long  golden  spout.  Being  in- 
formed that  it  was  a  gross  breach  of  etiquette  to  let  the 
spout  touch  their  lips,  the  Portuguese  were  fain  to  hold 
the  vessel  off  at  some  distance  and  try  to  pour  the  water 
into  their  gaping  mouths  as  the  natives  did.  But  being 
unused  to  the  proceeding,  they  made  a  poor  business  of 
it,  and  spilled  a  good  deal,  where u| the  courtiers  show- 
ed that  they  could  be  as  guilty  of  bad  manners  as  they 
subsequently  proved  of  bad  faith  by  laughing  outright  at 
their  guests'  awkwardness. 

At  the  outset  the  Samorin  evinced  every  desire  to  be 
friendly,  and  to  gratify  Da  Gama's  desire  to  open  up  trade 
But  no  sooner  was  this  apparent  ili:m  the  Moors,  who  for 
a  longtime  had  hail  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  India, 
which  they  carried  on  by  way  of  the  Hod  Sea  and  Alex- 
andria, began  to  plot  against  their  European  rivals,  and 
by  bribing  the  Samorin's  courtiers,  succeeded  in  filling 

his   mind    with    suspicions   about   the   now  c ers.      The 

negotiations  which  had  opened  so  prosperously  were  in- 
terrupted, and  linally  the  Admiral  and  some  of  his  com- 
panions were  seized  and  confined,  not  being  released  until 
Da  Gama's  brother  had  sent  a  quantity  of  goods  as  ransom. 

On  regaining  his  liberty  Da,  (iama  was  so  disgusled  at 
this  treachery  that  he  resolved  to  set  out  for  home.  Two 
days  after  he  sailed  he  was  attacked  during  a  calm  by 
si\tv  large  boats  full  of  soldiers.  Happily  11  wind  sprang 
up  in  time  to  save  the  Portuguese  fleet  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  these  treacherous  rascals,  a  ml  t  he  homeward 
vovage  was  begun  without  further  mishap.  They  had, 
however,  by  no  mea us  so  easy  a  time  getting  back  to  the 
African  coast  as  they  had  in  making  India.  For  four 
months  the  little  squadron  struggled  with  bad  weather 
arid  head- winds.  Scurvy  in  its  worst  form  broke  out, 
and  both  officers  and  crew  began  to  give  themselves  up 
to  despair  in  spite  of  their  brave  leader's  earnest  exhor- 
tation to  trust  in  Providence.  At  length  a  fair  wind 
dispelled  their  fears,  and  soon  they  readied  Melinda, 
where  they  were  well  received.  Thenceforward  the  ships 
made  steady  if  somewhat  slow  progress,  until  in  Septem- 
ber, 1499,  they  cast  anchor  in  the  Tagus,  having  been  ab- 
sent two  years  and  two  months. 

Next  to  that  of  Columbusl  this  brilliant  and  eventful 
voyage  made  by  Vasco  da  Gama  was  fraught  with  more 
important  consequences  than  any  other  in  the  world's 
history.  By  thus  opening  up  a  new  route  to  the  far  East, 
the  Portuguese  Admiral,  without  knowing  it.  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  commercial  downfall  of  the  mari- 
time states  of  Italy,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Arabia,  and  all  those 
countries  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Caspian  which 
throve  upon  the  overland  commerce  between  Europe  and 
India,  and,  what  was  stranger  still,  it  was  according  to  tin- 
decrees  of  destiny  that  this  lucrative  traffic,  after  being  for 
only  a  brief  while  in  the  hands  of  Portugal,  should  be 
taken  hold  of  by  the  British,  and  prove  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  the  building  up  of  their  colossal  empire. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  in  England  that  there  was 
money  to  be  made  by  trading  to  the  African  coast,  the 
merchants  and  mariners  began  to  compete  there  with  the 
Portuguese,  and  many  profitable  voyages  were  made  by 
Lok,  Touersen,  Rutter,  Baker,  and  others,  despite  the  an- 


gry opposition  of  the  Portuguese.  Details  of  these  expe- 
ditions have  been  preserved  in  the  Hakluyt  collection,  and 
make  wonderfully  interesting  reading. 

In  this  way  the  world  was  opened  up,  commerce,  not 
conquest,  being  the  chief  motive  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
discovery  of  new  countries  and  nations,  and  of  new  routes 
to  marts  which  had  hitherto  been  reached  only  by  long 
and  costly  overland  journeying.  True  it  is  that  civili/.a 
tion  and  Christianity  owe  a  larger  debt  to  the  practical 
men  "prone  to  value  none  but  paying  facts"  than  is  gen- 
erally conceded. 


^immiebqu 

'--'•  I  :-~~  -=•* 

and 


I!V    .toIIN    KEXDRICK    BANKS. 
IV.— THE   CI.OSK   (IF    THE    WAI;    AMI    KN'I'i   OF   TIIF,    STOKY. 

i  S  Jimmieboy  proceeded  along  the  icy  road  he  observed 

1\.  that  everything  was  beginning-  to  thaw,  and  then, 
peering  as  far  into  the  distance  as  he  could,  he  saw  a  greal 
flame  burning  fiercely  and  scorching-  everything  with 
which  it  came  in  contact.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the 
( <as  Stove  had  brought  with  him  the  most  effective  ammu- 
nition possible  for  his  purposes. 

"1  don't  see  exactly  how  he  does  it,"  said  the  newly 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  as  he  ran  hurriedly  toward 
the  devastating  lire. 

"  Easy  enough,  "returned  the  voice.  "He  has  brought, 
along  a  large  quantity  of  gas  and  a  garden  hose,  and  he 
has  turned  on  the  gas  just  as  you  would  turn  oil  water, 
lit  it,  and  there  you  are.  There  is  absolutely  no  with- 
standing him,  and  unless  he  can  be  induced  to  stop  very 
shortly,  he'll  destroy  this  whole  kingdom,  and  we'll  have- 
nothing  but  a  desert  ocean;  and  I  can  tell  you.  Jimmie 
boy,  a  desert  ocean  where  there  is  nothing  but  water  is 
worse  than  a  desert  where  there  is  nothing  but  sand." 

"It  seems  almost  a  pity  to  destroy  such  a  beautiful 
place  as  this,"  said  Jimmieboy,  looking  about  him.  taking- 
note  of  the  great  tall  ice  covered  trees  and  the  frost  flow- 
ers and  grasses  at  the  road  side.  "But,  you  know,  Jack 
Frost  bit  my  little  brother,  which  was  very  cowardly  of 
him,  and  that's  why  the  Gas  Stove  and  I  have  come  here 
to  fight." 

"I  think  you  are  wrong  there,"  said  the  voice.  "1 
don't  believe  Jack  any  more  than  kissed  him;  but  if  he 
did  bite  him,  it  was  because  he  loved  him." 

Jimmieboy  had  never  thought  of  it  in  that  light  be- 
fore. All  he  knew  was  that  whatever  Jack  Frost  had 
done,  it  had  brought  tears  to  little  Russ's  eyes  and  woe  to 
his  heart. 

"  It's  rather  a  funny  way  to  show  love  to  bite  a  person," 
said  Jimmieboy. 

"Just  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions,"  said  the  voice. 
"Do  you  like  cherries  and  peaches?" 

"Oh,  don't  I!"  cried  .limmieboy,  smacking  his  lips 
"I  just  dote  on  'em!" 

"Then,"  said  the  voice, 

"Why  do  you  liitc  the  cherry  sweet? 
Wtiy  in  the  priii'h  iln  your  teetli  meet?" 

"  Never  thought  of  it  that  way,"  said  Jimmieboy. 
"I  suppose  not."  returned  the  voice.      "  Are  you  fond 
of  apples  and  gingerbread?" 

"Well,  rather!"  ejaculated  Jimmieboy, 
"  Then  tell  me  this,"  asked  the  voice: 

"Why  do  you  gnaw  the  apple  ivl  ''. 
Whv  do  vuii  ohi'W   vour  srin£jerbi'<.'ii'l  ?" 
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••  Because  1  like  'rni,"  ret ii  rnei  1  .limmieboy. 
"Win  do  v"  ''much  MUM-  tally  brown! 

Win    do  Mm    nibble   your   jllllihlr    ilnivn  V 
Wh\   do  vein   iinincli  your  randy  li:ill  ? 
Why   iii>  you  chew   at,  nil — at  .'ill  ?" 

continued    tin'   voice. 

"  To  make  things  last  longer.  Tain't  proper  to  gulp 
'cm  all  down  at  i !,"  answered  .1  immieboy. 

•'And  that's  \vliy  Jack  Frost  Kit  little  Russ,"  asserted 
tin.  voice.  "In  the  first  place,  ho  lovrd  him.  Little 
Russ  was  to  him  as  sweet  as  a  eherr.y  is  to  you.  Ill  the 
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second  place,  he  took  a  little  wee  bite,  because  it  wasn't 
proper  to  gulp  him  all  down.  To-morrow  that  bite  spot 
will  be  well,  and  little  Russ  will  be  none  the  worse  fo" 
it.  Now  I  don't  see  why  you  should  want  to  ruin  all 
this  beautiful  country  just  for  that.  It  isn't  a  crime  to 
love  babies  or  to  eat  cherries." 

"That's  so."  said  Jimmieboy.  "But  Jack  Frost  has 
done  other  things.  He  killed  a,  lot,  of  mamma's  flowers. " 
"  No,  he  didn't,"  returned  the  voice.  "Your  mamma 
left  'em  out-doors  all  night,  and  Jack  came  along  and 
did  just  what  the  bees  do.  He  took  all  the  sweetness  he 
could  find  out  of  'em,  and  brought  them  here,  where  he 
planted  them  and  made  them  appear  like  flowers  of 
silver.  You  see  what  the  heat  down  there  is  doing?" 

Jimmieboy  looked,  and  saw  the  icy  covering  melting 
off   the  flowers  and   trees,  and  as  the  silver  coating  fell 
away   they   would    wave  softly   in   the   balmy  air  for  a 
moment,  and  then  wither  and  crumble  away. 
"  Isn't  that  too  bad?'1  he  said. 

"It  is  indeed,"  replied  the  voice.  "Those  flowers 
arid  trees  would  have  stood  and  lived  on  forever  in  their 
ice  coats— ever  fresh,  ever  happy.  The  warmth  from 
the  invader's  fire  gives  them  one  glad  mad  moment  of 
ecstasy,  and  then  they  wither  away,  and  are  lost  forever. 
Is  that  worth  while,  my  boy?" 

The  voice  quivered  a  little  as  it  uttered  these  words, 
arid  Jimmieboy  felt  tears  rising  in  his  own  eyes  too. 
Jack  Frost  was  not  so  bad  a  fellow,  after  all,  as  he  had 
been  made  out. 

"But  he  made  our  hired  man's  back  ache  when  he 
went  to  dig  some  holes  for  the  fence  posts,"  said  Jimmie- 
boy,  who  now  felt  that  he  should  have  some  excuse  for 
his  presence  in  Frostland,  and  on  a  mission  of  destruc- 
tion. "  Was  that  right  of  him?" 

"  Even  if  it  was  his  fault,  it  was  right,"  said  the  voice. 
"I  don't  believe  it,  was  his  fault,  though.  Hired  men 
have  a  way  of  having  backache,  when  there's  lots  to  do. 
But  supposing  Jack  did  give  it,  to  him.  That  hired  man 
was  taking  a  spade  and  scarring  Mother  Earth  with  its 
sharp  edge,  .lack  Frost  u'els  all  that  lie  has  from  Mother 
Earth.  She  has  given  him  work-  to  do — work  (hat  lias 
made  him  what  he  is — and  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  her." 
"Well,  I  don't  know  what,  (o  do."  said  Jimmieboy, 
beginning  to  sob.  "I  came  here  for  revenge,  and  I 
don't  think  — 

"There  is  only  one   thing  for  you   to  do — be  true  to 


those  who  (rust  you,"  said  the  voice.  "Now  who  trusts 
\ou'  Your  nurse  doesn't — she  wouldn't  let  you  out  of  her 
sight.  Your  papa  believes  in  you,  but  he  never  would 
have  intrusted  such  a  mission  as  this  to  your  hands; 
nor  would  your  mamma  or  little  Russ.  On  I  lie  oilier 
hand.  Jack  Frost  has  made  you  Secretary  of  State,  and 
you  promised  to  help  him  in  this  dreadful  trial—  lie  lrnxtn 
you.  As  the  poem  says, 

"E'en   though   it's  sure  to  take  and  liu-t    u.u, 
lie  ever  true  in  them  that  trust  you." 

"  I'll  save  them."  said  Jimmieboy.  And  then  lie  started 
off  on  a  run  down  the  road,  and  erelong  stood  face  to  face 
with  the  Gas  Stove.  '  The  latter  immediately  threw  down 
his  hose,  turned  off  the  gas,  and  clasped  Jimmieboy  to 
his  heart. 

"Saved!  Saved!"  he  cried.  "I  have  found  you  at 
last.  Dear  me;  how  anxious  I  have  been  about  you!" 
And  then  he  burst  out  in  song: 

"  But  now,  0  joy  ! 

My  avcniupoy 
Will  steadily   increase. 

For  now  you're  back. 

Me  \\oes   will   pack 
Their  clothes   in  their  valise, 

"  And   fiy  afar, 

To  the  uttermost  star 
That  shines  up  in  the   skies, 

While  you  and   I 

Will  warble  high 
The  glcesomest  of  cries. 

"  We'll  sing  and  sing, 

And  warble  and  sing, 
And    warble  and  sing  and  sing; 

And  warble  and  sing, 

And   sing,  sing,  sing, 
And   w.trble  and  sing,  sing,  siipj 

"Come  oil'!"  ejaculated  the  voice.  "That's  mighty 
poor  poetry  for  a  Stove  that's  as  glad  as  you  are." 

"Why,  Jimmieboy,  you  pain  me,"  said  the  Gas  Stove, 
who  thought  that  it  was  his  little  friend  that  had  spoken. 
"I  didn't  think  you  would  criticise  my  song  of  happi- 
ness that  way." 

"I  never  said  a  word."  said  Jimmieboy.  "It  was  my 
friend  the  voice,  who  helped  me  when  I  was  in  trouble, 
and  — 

"And  by  whose  efforts,"  interrupted  the  voice,  "our 
Jimmieboy  here  is  now  the  Right  Honorable  Jamesboy, 
Secretary  of  State  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Frost- 
land,  Prince  of  Iceberg,  Marquis  Thawberry,  and  Chief 
Ice-cream  Freezer  to  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Jersey.  I'd  advise  you 
to  take  off  your  hat,  Mr.  Stove,  for  you  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  man." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Jimmieboy,  as  the  Gas  Stove  doffed 
his  iron  lid;  "don't  take  off  your  hat  to  me,  Stovey.  I 
am  all  that  he  says,  but  I  am  still  Jimmieboy,  and  your 
friend." 

"But  what,  becomes  of  your  war?"  queried  the  Gas 
Stove,  ruefully.  "I  can't  light  against  you,  and  you  are 
a  part  of  the  government." 

"That's  a  very  sensible  conclusion,"  said  the  voice. 
"  Only  I  wouldn't  let  King  Jack  know  that,  or  lie  wouldn't 
ever  let  Jimmieboy  go  away  from  here.  What  you  want 
to  do  is  to  make  terms  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  both 
parties,  get  Jack  Frost  to  agree  to  'em,  and  there  you 
are.  If  he  won't  agree,  the  Gas  Stove  will  have  to  go  on 
with  the  war  until  be  does  agree." 

"That's  the  thing  to  do.  I  suppose,"  said  the  Stove. 
"What  shall  I  insist  upon,  Mr.  Secretary?" 

"Well,  I  think  .lack  ought  to  quit  biting  babies,  no 
matter  if  he  does  love  'em. "said  Jimmieboy. 

"I  insist  upon  il."said  the  Gas  Stove,  firmly. 

"I  think,  too,"  said  Jimmieboy.  "that  he  ought  not 
to  run  off  with  so  many  flowers." 
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"If  you  do  not  agree  to  that,  Mr.  Secretary."  returned 
the  Stove,  "I  shall  turn  on  my  canned  devastation  again." 

"I  shall  endeavor  to  secure  the  Kind's  consent,''  re- 
plied Jimniieboy.  ''And,  furthermore,  he  must  keep 
away  from  the  water-pipes  in  my  papa's  house.  lie  froze 
'em  all  up  last  winter." 

"That  is  my  ultimatum,"  said  the  Siove. 

"  Your  what?"  queried  Jimniieboy. 

"My  last  word,"  explained  the  Stove 

"It's  long  enough  to  have  been  a  half-dozen  of  your 
last  words,"  laughed  the  voice.  "But  is  that  all  you're 
to  agree  upon :" 

"  I  don't  know  of  anything  more,"  said  .limmiehoy. 

"Nor  I,"  said  the  Stove. 

"  You're  a  mean  couple,"  ejaculated  the  voice,  angrily. 
"If  I  had  my  way,  you'd  do  something  for  one  who  has 
served  you  when  you  were  in  trouble,"  he  added,  address- 
ing Jimmieboy.  "Where  would  you  have  been  if  it 
hadn't  been  for — for — well,  fora  friend  of  mine?" 

"I  don't  know  who  you  mean, "said  .limmieboy. 

"He  wants  something  for  himself,"  whispered  the 
Gas  Stove,  "  and  he  is  rin'lit." 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  who  I  mean,  eh?"  sneered  the 
voice.  And  he  added 

"\Vlio  saved  you  from  the  icy  sea, 
And  brought  you  through  S-A-F-E  ? 
Why,  II  H! 

"  Who  thought  about   that  Jubilee, 
And  filled  Jack  Frost  chock  up  \\nli  uleey 
Why,   ME! 

"  Who  all  your  goings  did  o'ersee, 
And  got  this  loft.y  place  for  thce? 
Why,  MK: 

"That's  who.    Now  what  are  you  going'  to  do  about  it?" 

"He's  going  back  to  Jack  Frost,"  said  the  Gas  Stove, 
"and  he  is  going  to  demand  that  you  shall  be  made  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  his  place,  and  he  is  going  to  tell  Jack 
that  if  he  ever  removes  you  from  that  position  I  shall 
return  and  destroy  the  country." 

"You  are  very  moderate  in  your  demands,"  said  the 
voice.  "  I  think  King  Jack  will  be  very  foolish  if  he 
refuses  to  accede  to  them,  particularly  that  one  having 
reference  to  myself.  I  do  not  care  for  the  office,  of 
course,  but  since  there  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  me.  I 
shall  accept." 

So  Jimmieboy,  followed  by  the  Gas  Stove  and  the  voice, 
returned  to  the  palace,  and  the  demands  of  the  Stove  were 
laid  before  the  monarch. 

"I'll  agree  to  'em  all  gladly,"  said  he,  "  save  that  which 
forces  me  to  deprive  myself 
of  your    valuable    services. 
Was     he    quite    firm   about 
that?" 

"He  was!"    shouted    the 
voice,     before       Jimmieboy" 
co  aid  speak. 

Here  somebody  else  in 
the  distance  seemed  to  call : 
"Jimmieboy!  Hi!  Jim- 
mieboy!" 

"Shall  I  accede  or  stand 
by  you?"  asked  Jack,  taking 
Jimmieboy  by  the  hand. 

"Well,  I  think  you'd  bet- 
ter accede,"  said  Jimmieboy, 

looking  around  to  see  who  was  calling  him,  "for  I  have 
just  heard  some  one  calling  me — my  papa,  I  think — and 
I  guess  it's  time  for  me  to  get  up." 

What  Jack's  response  to  this  curious  remark  would 
have  been  no  one  knows,  for  just  then  a  most  strange 
thing  took  place.  Jack  Frost  and  his  palace  in  an  in- 
stant faded  completely  from  view,  and  Jimmieboy  in  sur- 
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THE    (JAS    STOVE    Bl'KM.V;    MKKK1I.V    AND    WINKING    AT    HIM    FROM    THE 
FIREPLACE. 


prise  closed  his  eyes,  rubbed  them  with  both  his  fists,  and 
then  opened  them  again  to  find  himself  in  his  little  cot  in 
the  nursery,  the  gas-stove  burning  merrily  and  winking 
at  him  from  the  fireplace,  and  the  friendly  voice,  as 
usual,  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  now  not  even  to  be  heard. 
No  sole  remnant  of  the  frozen  country  remained  save 
a  few  beautiful  frost  pictures  on  the  windows,  which,  it 
seemed  to  Jimmieboy.  Jack  had  left  there  in  remembrance 
of  the  services  .limmieboy  bad  done  him;  and  as  for  the 
frost-kiss  on  little  Russ's  chin,  it  had  become  as  invisible 
as  that  far  sweeter  kiss  that  mamma  had  placed  upon  that 
very  same  spot  when  she  tirst  discovered  what  Jack  had 
done. 


A  LISTENER  AGAINST  HIS  WILL. 

BY    DAVID   KER. 

THE  shades  of  nightfall  were  beginning  to  creep  over  the  old 
Swiss  town  of  Lucerne  several  hundred  years  ago,  when  a 
tall,  active  boy  of  fourteen  came  with  a  quick  step,  but  with 
the  set,  stern  look  of  one  who  felt  that  he  was  bound  on  a 
dangerous  errand,  along  one  of  the  streets  that  led  down  to 
the  lake. 

To  any  one  in  our  own  day,  indeed,  his  errand  would  not  have 
seemed  so  very  terrific,  for  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  explor- 
ing of  a  rocky  cave  that  lay  close  to  the  waters  edge;  but  the 
boldest  men  of  that  ignorant  age  would  have  thought  such  an 
undertaking  serious  enough. 

Local  tradition  called  this  grotto  "The  Wizard's  Cave,"  and 
declared  that,  like  every  cavern,  glen,  wood,  and  ruin  of  those 
superstitious  days,  it  was  haunted.  In  fact,  it  was  believed  to 
have  been  the  chosen  home  of  a  terrible  sorcerer,  who  had  prac- 
tised unholy  rites  of  magic,  called  up  evil  spirits,  intird'  red 
numbers  of  children  whom  he  had  decoyed  into  his  den,  ami 
done  many  other  things  which,  strictly  speaking,  he  ought  not 
to  have  done.  And  although  this  disreputable  old  gentleman 
was  no  longer  there  (if,  indeed,  he  ever  had  been  there  at  all), 
his  supposed  haunt  was  as  well  guarded  by  the  terror  of  his 
memory  as  if  it  were  garrisoned  by  all  the  spectres  with  whom 
he  was  believed  to  have  been  so  intimate. 

But  Kaspar  Stein  was  one  of  the  boldest  as  well  as  shrewdest 
lads  in  the  town,  and  such  an  adventure  was  just  the  thing  to 
suit  him.  He  had  often  heard  Father  Joseph,  the  good  nld 
pastor  of  the  place,  declare  that  a  man  who  feared  God  in,  .1 
fear  nothing  else  ;  and  the  idea  of  making  his  way  after  dark 
into  a  place  which  most  turn  were  very  shy  of  approaching  even 
iu.  broad  daylight,  was  irresistibly  attractive  to  the  brave  boy's 
daring  spirit.  In  short,  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  that, 
come  what  might  of  it,  lie  would  see  for  himself  what  the  inside 
of  that  cave  was  like. 

Meanwhile  the  growing  shadows  were  fast  deepening  into 
darkness,  and  by  the  time  Kaspur  came  up  to  the  month  of  the 
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dreaded  r;iv<Tii.  its  interior,  gloomy  enough  even  ill  iniil-day, 
was  :is  d.'irk  a-  I  In-  in-nlc  of  a  tunnel. 

l;m  I'm  I  his  our  hero  cared  little,  for  he  liacl  already  pnn  nled 
for  it.  \\'illi  liis  ||IM|  and  steel  lie  quickly  struck  a  light,  kin- 
dled a  huge  splinter  of  resinous  piin--\v<iiMl  tliat  hi-  had  brought 
along  with  him,  and.  armed  wilh  this  pi  null  i  \  e  torch,  unit 
boldly  forward  into  the  dismal  den. 

HiaM'ashe  was,  however,  he  could  not  restrain  a  start  when 
a  leathery  wing  brushed  Iiis  1'aee,  and  a  Mack  formless  shadow 
flitted  past  him  with  a  shrill,  unearthly  seieeeli.  athwart  the 
tiny  circle  of  h",hl  into  ilie  deeper  gloom  bexond.  lint  h<-  hail 
seen  a  l>at  many  a  time  before,  and  he  was  laughing  heartily 
ilie  next  inonienl  at  his  own  causeless  panic,  though  lie  felt  in- 
clined to  shudder  again  as  he  heard  his  laugh  sent  hack  in 

hoarse  and  hollo\\  eel s  from  every  cleft  ami  cranny  of  that 

gloomy  dungeon,  like  the  mockery  of  evil  spirit-. 

Low  and  narrow  at.  lirst,  the  cave  grew  higher  and  wider  as 
the  bold  boy  went  on  ;  and  it  ended  at  last  in  a  kind  of  natural 
chamber,  nearly  circular  in  shape,  the  vaulted  roof  of  which  was 
upheld  by  eight  or  nine  pillarlike  masses  of  stone,  worn  by  time 
and  damp  into  strange  goblin  shapes. 

This  recess  \\a-  supposed  to  have  been  the  actual  den  of  the 
redoubted  wi/.anl;  and  Kaspar.  having  seen  it,  and  finding  no- 
thing more  for  him  to  do,  was  just  about  to  retrace  his  steps 
toward-  the  onier  air,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  sound  of  voices 
at  the  month  of  the  cave  ! 

Who  could  these  intruders  be,  ;ind  w  hat  could  t  hey  want  here  ? 

But.  whoever  they  might  be,  it  was  plain  that  they  were  com- 
ing right  into  the  ea\e:  and  the  shrewd  lad  quickly  made  up 
his  mind  that  men  who  came,  to  such  a  place,  at  such  an  hour, 
must  be  after  no  good.  They  might  very  possibly  be.  a.  gang  of 
robbers,  who  had  come  hither  to  hide  their  plunder;  and,  in  any 
ca  e,  it  would  lie  jii-t  as  well  for  him  not  to  let  them  catch  him 
there.  So  he  at  once  put  out  his  light,  and  cowering  down  in  a 
dark  nook  behind  the  farthest  pillar,  lay  a-  still  as  a  mouse. 

Hardly  had  he  done  so  when  stealthy  sleps  were  heard  along 
the  stony  Hour  of  the  cavern,  a  light  gleamed  through  the  dark- 
ness, and  into  the  pillared  rece--  came  gliding  a  number  of 
shadowy  forms,  all  of  whom  were  armed  (as  our  hero  saw  from 
his  hiding-place  with  secret  dismay),  for  the  light  of  a  lantern 
carried  by  the  foremost  man  was  Hashed  back  from  sword  blades 
and  dagger  points,  and  the  steel  heads  of  short  hunting  spears. 

Here  was  a  dilemma  .' 

At  any  moment  he  might  be  discovered  ;  and  if  he  were  dis- 
covered, he  had  no  mercy  to  hope  for  from  such  men  as  these. 
For  the  first  time  the  brave  lad  began  to  repent  of  his  bold  under- 
taking ;  lint  the  first  words  that  he  caught  of  their  talk  put  every 
other  thought  clean  out  of  his  head. 

"The  Austrians  are  already  on  their  march  to  help  us,  and  if 
?<•<•  do  our  part,  success  is  sure." 

Our  hero's  bold  heart  beat  quicker,  for  these  few  words  told 
him  that  the  men  before  him  were,  far  worse  than  mere  robbers 
— they  were  traitors  and  plotters  against  the  state. 

In  spite  of  himself,  the  boy  gave  a  slight  start,  and  the  move- 
ment dislodged  a  small  piece  of  stone,  which  fell  rattling  to  the 
ground. 

••  Hiirk!  what  was  that?"  cried  one  of  the  conspirators;  "  me- 
thought  something  stirred  in  yon  corner.  Can  any  one  have 
overheard  us  .'" 

"If  any  one  has,"  cried  a  second  man,  fiercely,  "it  is  death  to 
us  or  to  him!  Let  me  deal  with  him  !" 

He  sprang  forward  with  uplifted  sword, and  in  a  moment  poor 
Kaspar  would  have  been  discovered  and  cut  to  pieces,  had  not 
a  huge  bat,. scared  by  the  movement,  gone  flapping  and  screeeh- 
ni",  across  the  ea\e  into  the  deeper  shadows. 

The  plotters  laughed  hoarsely  at  this  absurd  issue  of  their 
alarm,  and  satisfied  that,  this  bat  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
sound  that  had  startled  them,  troubled  (fhemselves  no  more 
about  the  matter,  and  went  on  with  their  talk,  while  our  hero, 
with  death  staring  him  in  the  face,  listened  attentively  to  every 
word  they  said. 

And  in  truth  what  he  heard  was  well  worthy  of  attention; 
for  in  a  few  moments  he  had  learned  that  these  villains  were 
plotting  to  betray  the  town  of  Lucerne  to  the  Austrian  Emperor 
(from  whose  oppression  it,  had  but  recently  freed  itself ),  and  to 
restore  the  tyrannical  nobles  whom  the  stunt  -  heal  ted  Swiss 
peasants  had  lately  driven  out.  An  Austrian  army  was  already 
on  its  way  to  surprise  the  town,  the  v,atcs  of  which  were  to  be 
opened  to  it  by  the  traitors:  and  in  order  to  effectually  cripple 
any  attempt  at  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  all  the 
leading  men  among  them  were  to  be  murdered  by  the  plotters 
that  very  night  ! 


At  this  last  disclosure,  the  most  terrible  of  all,  poor  Kaspar's 
feMiisb  anxiety  became  almost  unbearable.  He  held  in  his 
hands  the  .-cent  I  hat  would  save  the  whole  town  from  destruc- 
tion, and  \  et  he  had  no  chain f  using  it  :  and  t  he  plot  was  to 

lie  carried  out  that  same  night  !  What  if  these  ruflians  were  to 
send  olf  some  of  their  number  to  begin  the  work  of  murder  at 
once,  while  the  rest  remained  to  complete  their  arrangements, 
and  thus  kept  him  imprisoned  in  his  hidiii".-pla<  e  ! 

The  thought  was  madden  in",  ;  and  I  he  hra\  e  boy,  driven  todis- 
Iraciion  by  Ilie  idea  of  silling  idle  while  his  countrymen  were 
being  cut  oil  by  treason,  made  up  his  mind  that  the  only  thing 
for  him  to  do  was  to  burst  in  amid  the  murderous  gaiiy.  dash 
the  lantern  from  the  hand  of  the  man  \\lio  held  it.  and  then 
try  to  break  through  them  in  the  darkness,  and  gain  the  mouth 
of  the  cave. 

It  was  a  wild  and  pinion-  scheme,  and  had  lit  He  or  no  chance 
of  success;  but  so  desperate  had  our  hero  become  at  the  immi- 
nence of  the  danger  menaced  his  friends  and  the  whole  town, 
that  he  was  just  about  to  make  ihr  alninpl.  when,  to  his 
indescribable  relief,  this  council  of  darkness  showed  signs  of 
breaking  up.  The  man  with  the  lantern  (w  ho  seemed  to  be  the. 
leadi  i  of  the  gaii"j  held  up  his  light,  and  moved  slowly  back 
along  the  gloomy  passage,  followed  by  his  comrades. 

Then  Kaspar,  taking  a  bold  resolution,  mingled  nnperceived 
with  the  assassins  in  the  darkness,  and  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  without  being  detected.  As  he  issued  from  it  his  eye 
caught  a  light  ill  an  adjoining  building,  \\here  the  heads  of  the 
various  "  trading  guilds''  of  the  town  were  wont  to  sit  up  rather 
late  over  their  supper;  and  thither  he  hastened  with  all  possi- 
ble -|ieed. 

His  tale  was  soon  told,  and  readily  believed.  An  hour  later 
all  the  plotter-  were  prisoners,  and  the  town  was  saved.  The 
Austrian  invaders,  finding  their  plot  battled,  made  a  hasty  and 
disorderly  retreat ;  and  the  memory  of  the  bold  boy  whose  cour- 
age and  coolness  saved  Lucerne  is  held  in  honor  there  to  this 
day. 


STRANGE   FESTIVALS. 

AN  old  Greek  historian  tells  of  a  festival  current  among  the 
Scythians  of  his  time,  at  which  the  "  braves  "  of  each  tribe 
gathered   round  a  pile   of  burning   leaves,  amid   the   smoke  of 
which  they  capered  to  and   fro  with   loud   shouts;  "and   this," 
adds  the  chronicler,  "serves  them  in  place  at  washing.'" 

Whether  such  a  substitute  for  soap  and  water  would  be  very 
effectual  (especially  in  the  case  of  a  Scythian)  may  well  be 
doubted  ;  but  even  in  our  own  day  there  exist  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  not  a  few  festivals  quite  as  extraordinary  as  this. 

On  our  way  out  to  Siam,  a  few  years  ago,  we  found  a  kind  of 
wild  native  carnival  in  full  swing  throughout  the  whole  town  of 
Singapore,  every  street  of  which  was  alive  with  the  Hash  and 
crackle  of  countless  fireworks,  while  along  either  side  of  all  the 
principal  thoroughfares  were  ranged  small  tables  heaped  with 
greasy  rice,  stale  eggs,  decayed  fish,  and  other  native  abomina- 
tions. On  inquiry,  we  were  told  that  these  rites  celebrated  the 
supposed  birthday  of  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Evil  One  him- 
self, to  whom  the  fire-crackers  were  thought  to  be  a  very  fit  of- 
ferni",,  though  the  terrific  explosion  of  the  Krakatoa  volcano  six 
day-  before  it  he  black  volcanic  dust  of  which  was  still  lying 
thick  in  all  parts  of  a  town  fully  800  miles  distant  from  it)  might 
fairly  have  been  held  a  yet  more  terribly  appropriate  tribute  to 
the  Power  of  Destruction. 

In  those  parts  of  India  where  the  Brahmin  creed  prevails, 
the  coming  of  spring  is  hailed  with  a  very  strange  festival  known 
as  the  "  Hooly,"  in  which  all  the  natives  put  on  their  best  white 
clothes,  and  then  throw  red  paint  upon  each  other  with  all  their 
might  and  main,  with  the  result  of  making  themselves  look  a^ 
if  they  had  committed  twenty  murders  in  succession.  The  Mo- 
hammedan Hindus,  again,  commemorate  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Prophet's  grandson,  llosein,  with  a  ceremonial  called  the  Mo- 
linrrnm  festival,  in  which  men  arrayed  as  tigers,  demons,  and 
other  hobgoblins,  carry  through  the  streets  small  shrines  of  tin- 
sel or  gilt  pasteboard,  which  are  then  cast  into  the  sea  or  the 
nearest  river. 

An  equally  strange  ceremony,  popularly  called  "The  Scramble 
Feast,"  takes  place  yearly  in  the  Rajpoot  town  of  Ajmeeron  the 
festival  of  some  famous  local  saint,  in  front  of  the  shrine  where 
he  lies  buried.  Two  huge  caldrons, each  containing  many  thou- 
sand pounds  of  rice  and  butter,  are  filled  to  the  brim,  and  this 
gigantic  mess  is  then  served  out  broadcast  among  the  myriads 
of  native  beggars  that  always  assemble  on  the  great  occasion, 
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many  of  whom  receive  the  scalding  rice  in  their  clasped  hands, 
having  nowhere  else  to  put  it.  After  this  the  keepers  of  the 
shrine  anil  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  quarter  of  the  tm\  n 
ti>  wliuin  I  his  privilege  is  secured  by  immemorial  custom— swai  he 
themselves  ill  thick  shawls  as  a  protection  against  the  heated 
metal,  and  scrambling  into  the  caldrons,  scrape  them  clean  ! 

In  the  Canary  Islands  the  Spanish  colonists  mark  I  he  close  "I 

the  carnival  and  I  h niug-in  of  Lent  by  a  pageant  called  "  The 

Burial  of  the  Sardine,"  the  principal  feature  of  which  is  the  car- 
rying in  procession  by  a  number  of  children  of  a  small  paper- 
covered  col'lin  containing  a  small  tish  or  a  morsel  of  sausage, 
which  is  afterwards  committed  to  the  earth  with  all  due  ci  re 
mouy,  this  being  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  putting  away  anil 
burying  of  all  woildU  pleasures  and  desires  during  the  impend- 
ing season  of  abst  incnce. 

In  Russia  thi>  week  ot'ihe  carnival  is  known  by  the  curious 
name  of  "  Maslenitza,'7  or  Butter  Week,  it  being  customary  with 
the  natives,  to  whom  butter  is  strictly  forbidden  during  the 
whole  season  of  Lent,  to  devour  as  much  as  possible  in  the  few- 
days  which  immediately  precede  it.  During  the  Maslenitza, 
small  round  cakes  of  whealen  bread  called  ••  lilinni  "  (something 
between  a  pancake  aud  a  crumpet)  are  the  standard  dainty,  and 
are  eaten  by  all  ranks  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  with  but- 
ter, sour  cream,  or  Hera  (pickled  sturgeon-roe). 

Easter  .Sunday  being  the  festival  of  t  he  ycarwilh  the  members 
of  the  Greek  Church  (as  Christinas  day  is  among  ourselves),  is 
celebrated  with  various  quaint  Old-World  observances,  the  most 
curious  of  which  is  the  custom  that  all  acquaintances  who  may 
encounter  one  another  on  that  day  shall  kiss  each  other  ou  both 
cheeks  whenever  and  wherever  they  may  meet,  the  one  saying 
"  Christos  voskres"  (Christ  is  risen),  and  the,  other  replying.  "  /  <> 
istinay  voskn's  "  (He  is  risen  indeed).  This  duty  being  incumbent 
upon  men  as  well  as  women,  a  stranger  is  not  uut'ieqnently 
startled  by  the  novel  spectacle  of  two  stalwart  Life  Guardsmen 
hugging  and  kissing  each  other  like  children  in  the  streets  of 
Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg,  and  bringing  their  helmets  together 
with  a  clash  like  the  collision  of  two  tea-kettles. 

In  Brazil  the  great  festival  of  the  year  is  the  Procession  of  St. 
George  on  the  29th  of  May,  in  which  I  once  saw  the  late  Emperor 
himself,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  traverse  the  main  street  of  Rio  de  Janei- 
ro on  foot,  with  his  noble  head  bared  to  the  noonday  sun,  while 
just  in  front  of  him  (fastened  to  the  saddle  in  which  it  was 
with  difficulty  held  upright  by  two  assistants)  reeled  helplessly 
to  and  fro,  amid  the  unconcealed  laughter  of  even  its  nominal 
worshippers  themselves,  the  overgrown  doll  that  represented 
"Sao  Jorge" — a  fit  emblem  indeed  of  the  effete  aud  tottering 
superstition  from  which  it  sprang. 

In  the  remoter  parts  of  Siam,  China,  and  the  Malay  Archipel- 
ago may  still  be  found  lingering  not  a  few  native  ceremonies  to 
the  full  as  outlandish  as  any  of  those  which  have  been  already 
enumerated  ;  but  these  are  too  complicated  as  well  as  too  numer- 
ous to  be  described  here. 


the  queen  of  the  night,  and  lights  and  cheers  the  long  and  dark 
days  of  the  Scandinavian  winter.  The  time  comes  at  last  w  hen 
the  sun  disappears  entirely  from  sight;  the  heavens  appear  in 
a  blaze  of  light  and  glory,  aud  the  stars  and  the  moon  pale  be- 
fore the  aurora  borealis." 


DAY    AND    NIGHT. 

ALMOST  all  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  broad  laud  can  tell 
why  the  days  are  longer  at  one  time  than  at  another. 
Those  who  have  not  learned  why  this  is  so  will  tind  that  if 
they  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  reason  their  time  will  be 
profitably  spent.  Mr.  Paul  du  C'haillu,  the  great  African  ex- 
plorer, in  his  Land  i\f  the  Midnight  Sun  gives  this  very  interest- 
ing account  of  the  close  of  day  in  Scandinavia: 

"  From  the  last  days  of  May  to  the  end  of  July,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  land,  the  sun  shines  day  and  night  upon  its 
mountains,  fjords,  rivers,  lakes,  forests,  valleys,  towns,  villages, 
hamlets,  fields,  and  farms;  and  thus  Sweden  and  Norway  may 
he  called  the.  land  of  the  midnight  snu.  During  this  period 
of  continuous  daylight  the  stars  are  never  seen,  the  moon  ap- 
pears pale,  aud  sheds  no  light  upon  the  earth.  Summer  is  short, 
giving  just  time  enough  for  the  wild-tlowers  to  grow,  to  blcinm. 
and  to  fade  away,  and  barely  time  for  the  husbandman  to  collect, 
his  harvest,  which,  however,  is  sometimes  nipped  by  a  summer 
frost.  A  few  weeks  after  the  midnight  sun  has  passed,  the  hours 
of  sunshine  shorten  rapidly,  aud  by  the  middle  of  August  the 
air  becomes  chilly  and  the  nights  colder,  although  dining  the 
day  the  sun  is  warm.  Then  the  grass  turns  yellow,  the  leaves 
change  their  color,  wither,  aud  fall ;  the  swallows  aud  oth- 
er migrating  birds  fly  toward  the  south  ;  twilight  comes  once 
more  ;  the  stars,  one  by  one,  make  their  appearance,  shining 
brightly  in  the  pale  blue  sky;  the  moon  shows  itself  again  as 


"GOOD-BY,  OLD  YEAR,  GOOD-KY  !' 

BY    MARGARET    E.   SANGSTEK. 

GOOD-BY,  old  year,  good-by." 
We've  had  good  times  together; 
Yon  gave  us  many  a  bright  blue  sky, 
Aud  sometimes  stormy  weather. 

But  we've  had  lots  of  fun — 

We've   skated,  lished,  and  boated  ; 

Aud  now,  just  as  the  year  is  doue, 
In  school   we've  beeu  promoted. 


Good-by,  old  year — good-by, 
Old  Eighteeu-uinety-two! 

Though  Niuety-three  is  looming 
You  take  our  love  \vith  you. 

Old  year,  be  brave  and  proud: 
With   banners  floating  o'er  yon, 

You  join  the  shadowy  crowd 
Of  years  that  went  before  you. 

Good-by,  old  year,  good-by; 

With  "finis"  to  your  story, 
The  stars  shine  out   on   high 

To  light  your  way  with  glory. 


nigh, 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  USEFUL  RIVER. 

E  Nile,  probably,  is  the  most  wonderful  river  iu  the  world. 

It  has  made  Egypt  possible  by  turning  an  arid  wilderness 
into  the  richest  land  in  the  world.  It  has  provided  at  the  same 
time  an  admirable  commercial  highway, and  made  easy  the  trans- 
portation of  building  materials.  The  ancient  Egyptians  were 
thus  enabled  to  utilize  the  granite  of  Assuau  for  the  splendid 
structures  of  hundred-gated  Thebes  and  of  Memphis,  and  even 
for  those  of  Tauis,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  At  a  time  when 
the  people  of  the  British  Isles  were  clad  iu  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  and  offered  human  sacrifices  upon  the  stoue  altars  of  the 
Druids.  Egypt  was  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  refined  civilization. 
Most  of  this  development  of  Egypt  was  due  to  the  Nile  which 
not  only  watered  and  fertilized  the  soil  annually,  but  was  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  natural  highways  iu  the  world. 
From  the  beginning  of  winter  to  the  end  of  spring — that  is, 
while  the  Nile  is  navigable — the  north  wind  blows  steadily  up 
stream  with  sufficient  force  to  drive  sailing  boats  against  the 
current  at  a  fair  pace  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  current  is 
strong  enough  to  carry  a  boat  without  sails  down  against  the 
wind,  except  wheu  it  blows  a  gale.  That  is  why  ancient  Egypt 
did  uot  need  steam-power  nor  electric  motors  for  the  immense 
commerce  that  covered  the  Nile,  nor  for  the  barges  carrying 
building  material  for  hundreds  of  miles. 


THE  KING'S  ANSWER. 

THE  first  Artaxerxes  of  Persia  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  had 
a  gentle  and  noble  spirit.  One  of  his  acts  of  gentleness  is 
shown  iu  rather  a  strange  way;  but  considering  the  time  in 
which  he  reigned,  it  is  rather  wonderful  that  the  man  concerned 
was  not  killed.  The  King  was  hunting,  and  his  royal  robe  be- 
came torn,  which  a  man  named  Teribazus  pointed  out.  Artax- 
erxes asked  what  was  to  lie  done,  and  Teribazus  replied.  "Mav 
it  please  you  to  put  on  anolher  and  give  me  that." 

The  King  did  so,  but  warned  the  man  not  to  wear  it,  for  thai 
would  be  unlawful.  Teribazus,  however,  who  was  a  "light- 
headed, thoughtless  man,"  disregarded  the  warning,  and  add- 
ed other  royal  ornaments  and  women's  jewelry  to  his  dress.  Ev- 
erybody was  horrified  at  his  disobedience,  but  Artaxerxes  said  to 
the  careless  man,  "  You  have  my  leave  to  wear  the  trinkets  as  a 
woman  aud  the  robe  of  state  as  a  fool."  This  may  not  have 
been  pleasing  to  Teribazus,  but  it  saved  his  life. 
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TOO     Ml  ''II    OK    A     (.0(11)    THINc;. 

•  \ViiY  don't  yon  take  your  I it.tle.  brother  eoast  ing.  Art  bur  ?" 
"'Cause  lie's  MI  a \\  fully   lit llr  that  he  cries  if  In-  isn't  allowed 


to  ri'lr  up  lull,  too." 


A    HINT. 

••  1 1  AVI:  you  got  a  collection  of  any  kind."  asked  1'ncle  Mai  K, 
••  I  lial  1  can  help  von  \\  il  h  '!" 

••  \  es.  .sir."  replied  Ned  :  ••  I've  got  a  collection  of  United  States 
coins  iii  my  bank,  lint  nothing  larger  than  a  dime." 


A   BRKiHT    BII!D, 
"  Is  your  parrot  a  bright  bird  ?" 
"Oh  yes,  awfully  bright,      lie's  yellow  and  light  green." 


SANTA   CLAUS'S    MISTAKE. 
MR.  SciiArri  NII  \i  ~i  i:   FALLS   A6LEK1-  OVEE   ms   IMPK,  AND    SANTA 

(.'LAVS    AT    HUbT    M(iHT    TAKES    IT    FOK    A    OHIMNKV. 


A    FUNNY    IDEA. 

••  ISN'I  I  here  a  fish  railed  a  skate,  papa  ?" 
"  Yes,  my  boy." 

••  Well,  dues  it  come,  from  the  North  Pole.  «  hi  re  all  the 
ice  is  ?" 

SOME  boys  are  like  clocks.  They  are  going  all  the  time,  but 
never  get  anywhere. 

NOT    (H'lLTY. 

<'KO.-;S  Ni-;n;mtoi:.  "Are  yon  the  boy  that  took  my  front  gate 
oil'  the  other  night?" 

OI.IVF.I:.  "X-ni>.  sir,  'cause  the  gate's  lots  bigger  than  I  am, 
and  I  couldn't  lift  it.'' 


ONE    GOOD    THING. 
AiiTHl'i:.  "I  wonder  how  it  would  do  to  have  a  game  of  base- 
Til  E  ONLY  WAY.  ball  ou  the  ice?" 

••  I  low  did  you  learn  to  skate,  Bertram?"  asked  his  mother.  I!I:I:T.  "I  don't,  know;  it  would  be  easy  enough,  though,  to 

"Oh,  by  getting   up  again  every  time  I  tumbled  down,"  an-      slide  to  the  bases." 

swcred  Bertram,  bravely.  • 

* VERY    THUG. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 
••  How  do  you  call  your  dog  .'" 
••  Don't  call  him  at  all  :  I  whistle  for  him." 


'•  I'M  going  to  have  a  World's  Fair,"  said  ''.K,  proudly. 
'•Pooh!"  retorted   '92;    "you  wouldn't  have  it  if  it    had   not 
been  for  me." 


&^>  ',P<  m-m-.s 
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'I' UK    WATCH-MEETING. 
Small  1Flc\v=1.'car'!5  S>rama   in  One  act. 


K»c.  aged  tm 


Ki     M  \l;v    s    WILL  kRD 

I'HARACTI  •/.-.-. 
.)   \  NK*  ,    "</'  '/   '  /(  ''f  //. 

Til  in.',   toil    Iliilliltrs. 


KMII.V,  I 


i'M: — A  eo/.\    |iiii-lnr  softly  lighted        A  lou    lirr    Inline   cheerily  in 

the  trrale.      T -urlani    ri-es,  .showing  Jauey  anil    Kinilv  cuddled   lov 

iii".l\  together  in  a  big  arm  chair  before  the  fire.  They  an-  drc^cd  in 
bright  little  every  'lay  go\vns  anil  |iri'Uy  aprons.  Jauey  ha-  a  hi",  red 
apple.  Kniilv  hiiirs  a  dolt  in  her  amis.  There  is  a  short  silence  at 
first,  during  which  Jain-y  muliehe,-,  her  applr,  and  give,-  Emily  an  occa- 
sional "  hile." 

EMILY  !«<.</<r/y).   Oh,  sister,  do  you  suppose1  they'll  let  us  ? 

JANKY  (caressing  EMILY).  1  hope  they  will,  but  maybe  you 
couldn't  keep  awake 

EMILY.  Oh  yes,  I  could.  Oh,  I  could,  Janey.  I'm  not  a 
single  bit  sleepy.  1  e.ouldn't  go  to  sleep  if  I  should  Iry. 

JANET.  But  now  it's  only  seven  o'clock,  and  just  think  (eonnl- 
iitii  x/nii'/i/  mi  lirrjiniivrx) — eight — nine — leu — eleven — twelvi  ' 

'EMILY  (rapturously).   And  then  will  it  be  the  New  Year  ? 

JANEY.  Yes  ;  and  oh,  won't  it  be  fun  if  we  can  watch  it  in  '.' 

Kni 1 1-  (L.)  ROB. 

EMILY.  Oh,  can  we.  Robbie  •; 
JANEY.  Oh,  what  did  they  say  '! 

ROB  (stand/Hi/  In  fur:  tin-in  ii-itli.  his  hands  in  his  pncki/x.  xin:/s  latiln- 
lizingly)  : 

"She1,  my  sweetheart,   I'm  her  beau; 
She's   my    Annie,    I'm    her  Joe." 

EMILY  (/></-m./s//'</v).   Oh,  tell  us  ! 

JANEY.  Oh,  please,  broiber. 

ROB.  Give  me  a  bite  first. 

JANEY  (holds  u/i  tin-  n/i/ifr  with  both  hands.  ROB  takes  an  enormous 
bile.}  Why.  Robbie  Jewctt  ! 

EMILY. 'What  a  big,  big  bile  ! 

JANEY'.  Now  tell  ;  you  said  you  wou,ld.  (RoB.  with  his  month 
fnl/,  shakix  his  IK  ml. )  Nod  your  head  if  we  can.  (Ron  nudx  vigor- 
ously. ) 

EMILY  mid  JANEY  (cfax/iimj  tfuir  fimnls  .<//<»/«////).  oh,  goody, 
goody  ! 

.1  \M--.Y.    Honest,  can  we  ? 

Ron  (convincingly).  Yes,  sir.  we  can.  I  said,  "Mamma,  we 
waut  to  sit.  up  to  watch  the  New  Year  in";  'ud  sbe  said,  "Oh 
no;  I  don't  believe  I  would,  dear"  ;  'ml  I  said.  "  Oh,  please  "; 
'nd  she  said,  "  You'll  get  sleepy  "  ;  'nd  I  said.  "  Rats  !"  'nd  she 
said,  "My  son  !"  'nd  I  said,  "Excuse  me,  mamma,  but  please- 
let  us."  and  a  lot  more  like  that  ;  'ud  she  said,  "Let  nurse  stay 
with  you  "  ;  'nd  I  said.  "  Oh  no  ;  we  want,  to  be  all  entirely 
alone  ourselves ";  'nd  after  a  while,  why,  she  just  laughed,  'nd 
papa  he  looked  over  bis  papev,  'nd  ihcy  both  laughed,  'ud 
mamma  said,  "Take  care  of  little  Emily,"  'nd — 'nd — 

JANEY.  Oh,  what  fun  ! 

EMILY.   Oh,  what  nice  fun! 

Ron  I*"''"'//  hiiux/lf  on  a  /ili/  hiixsm-/:-)  I  wish  it  was  longer, 
though.  Twelve  o'clock  will  come  quicker  than  that  (snnjijiinj 
his  fingers). 

EMILY.   It'll  come  in  about  three  minutes  (</«»WH//). 

.1  A.NKY.   Yes.  darling  ;  and  you  won't  get  sleepy,  will  you  '! 

Ron.   You'd  heller  look  on  I  for  yourself.  Miss  Six  O'clock. 

JANEY.  You'd  better  look  out  for  yourself,  Mr.  Sleepyhead. 

EMILY.  I  wish  you'll  amuse  me. 

JANEY  (/•;.«/'/»/  /«•<•).  You  darling  !  Oh,  I  know  !  Let's  all  do 
somcihing  (n«»i»<m/  Ini/inr/nnri)  to  amuse  the  company.  Emily, 
you—  ()h,  you  speak  your  piece  ;  will  you,  dear  '! 

EMILY  (xli/i/i/n:/  <l«im  from,  ili,  ,-hnir,  xjii^ti-x  xn'citly): 

"  Si\  o'clock    the  sun  goes, 
Birds    ali'l    bee-  at   seven  ; 
Kiuht  to  nine  ihe  children — 

Killers,    ten    to    'leveli  ; 
Lovers  chat,  till   midnight, 

Students    read    till    two; 
Walk,    you    ueary    watchman, 

All    are    oil'    I'Ut    \ou  !  ' 

[As  xln  I'l'nnlix  /mi-/.-  in/ii  the  chuir,  ROB  and  JANEY'  up- 

f,:,i  ml  vigorously. 
JANEY.  Now,  Rob,  you. 
Ron.   No  ;  you 

JANKY.    Well,  shall  I  sing  a  song  ? 
KMII.Y    Sing  mamma's  -,wcei  song,  sister. 


Ron.    She  means,   ••Darling.  Rest  Thee." 
JANKY  (»/,<//  i  • 

Si. l  Mi'.n:   SUM:. 

Dili-ling,   rest,   tliee,   day   is  closing, 

Sollly    chi s    the    vesper    liell  ; 

In   thy    mother's   arms   rcposin<_r, 
Da H iny.    baby,   slinnher   well. 

Sweetly,    eliimes    the    bell — 
Slinnher,    darling,   slumber  well. 

Darlinu,   rest    thee,   winds  are  sleeping, 

I'ai-ies  close  their  dewy  eye-: 
Stais   their  tender  vigils   keeping, 
Ili-editer  gleam   as  daxliuht  dies. 

Softly,   sweetly,  chimes  the  I. ell  — 
Slumber,  darling,  shunher   well. 

ROB  (in  a  loud  whisper).    Look!     She  s  sound  asleep.     Emi — 
JANEY.  Don't.     Don't  wake  her.     She  couldn't  keep  awake  as 

ion":  as  you  and  I,  of  course  (/,'/<< -niiii/].  Xow  you  tell  a  story— 
a  long,  long  one.  (  Tin-  i-lwi  .-.// -//,-(\  iln-  luilf-liinir.)  There,  it's  half 
]iast  seven  (i/niritiiii/)  ;  but  it'll  be  midnight  before  we  know  it. 
won't  it  ? 

Ron  (iiiiii'Hniii).  Yes;  why,  yes,  certainly.  Of  course  it  will. 
Shall  1  begin  ?' 

JANEY.  Oh  yes.     Make  it  very  exciting,  Rob. 

Ron  (irith  fin/iliiixis).  Are  you  sleepy  't 

JANEY  («w//»-(/i//  n  iimni).   No,  not — hardly — a  bit. 

Km;  (I'liix/iiny  hix  k>m  in  lux  hnndx).  AVell,  once  upon  a  time 
I  here  lived  an  old  miser  in  an  old,  black,  dark,  old  hovel — 

JANEY.  What's  a  hovel? 

Ron.  Oh,  an  old,  tumble-down  shanty,  a — a  sort  of  a — of  a 
hovel,  don't  you  see,  'nd  he  had  a  lean,  thin  black  cat,  with  long 
sharp  claws,  'nd  the  miser's  finger-nails  were  long  and  sharp  and 
curving,  'nd  his  hair  was  snarly,  'ud  he  was  a  horrible  object. 
And  down  in  the  dark,  damp,  black  cellar  under  the  hovel  he 
kept  his  money — in  bags — 'nd — 'nd — there  were  rats,  'nd  ghosts, 
'nd  spider-web.:,  'nd  cobwebs  in  the  cellar,  'nd  everything,  'nd  — 
are  you  sleepy  '! 

JANEY  (who  hns  /^c/(  /tii'/t/in;/  n  litih\  ^fiit-tx).  No,  oh  no;  go  on. 

ROB.  'Nd  one  day,  when  the  old  miser  came  home  to — his — 
hovel,  he  —  he  found  —  he  found —  Let's  see  —  where  was  1? 
— (drowsily) — oh  yes  ;  he  went  down  into  his  cellar,  'nd — 

[JANEY'  slumbers  ///</'////  in  th<->:/i<<ir.  ROBSJO&Z&S  .s-/o//'-/- 
mill  loirt'r  ,-  hix  /ifi'f  iii-itiliKilly  xinks  to  the  arm  of 
the  chair.  7/c  fim  jin«llii  ful/x  n\/n/i. 

ROB  (i/reamilit).  'Nd  —  he — he  —  went  down — into  his  —  dark, 
black  cellar,  'nd — 'nd — 'nd — 

Tin-  clock  xti-il,-,  -t  LIGHT. 

CURTAIN. 


CHRISTMAS   COOKIXG. 

I   WONDER   how    many   of  my   little,  readers    have  read    that 
most  tender  uiul  touching  of  all  the  Christmas  stories  which 

Charles  Dickens  wrote  to  please  the  whole  \\  01  hl.t  he  one  in  w  Inch 
Tiny  Tim  and  the  rest  of  the  Cratehitt  family  appear?  I  hope 
they  have  mil  forgotten  .Mrs.  ( 'ralehit  t's  famous  pudding, brought 
on  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  with  a  sprig  of  holly  in  the  top,  and 
such  a  delightful  mingling  of  odors  about  it,  that  the  very  smell 
was  enough  to  make  the  eyes  water  with  relish  before  a  slice 
was  cut. 

One  of  the  chief  charms  of  Christmas  cooking  is.  in  my  opinion, 
its  fragrance.  Such  whin's  and  waits  of  spice  and  fruit,  such 
scents  of  baking  and  slew  ing,  such  an  aroma  as  steals  from 
the  kitchen  through  tin-  entire  house  is  perfectly  capth  ating  to 
all  win.  like  gnoil  cheer. 

The  children  hover  around  the  place  when'  their  ehh-rs  are 
busy,  and  very  happy  is  Nan  or  Mary  if  she  can  pcrsn.ade  the 
cook  to  let  her  stone  raisins,  wash  currants,  or  beat  the  -whites 
of  i'ugs  to  a  leathery  foam.  Even  Ned  and  Jack,  for  sake  of  the 
Inn.  will  now  and  then  lend  a  hand  ill  chopping  apples  and 
mince-meat. 

Lulu's  mamma  laughed  when  her  little  daughter  asked  if  she 
might  make  a  pie  to  surprise,  her  grandma,  and  said  she  feared 
it  would  he  a  runny  surprise,  with  something  left  out,  or  put  in, 
which  would  astonish  the  dear  old  lady. 

l!nt  old  black  C'hloe  only  smiled,  and  nodded  her  head  euconr- 
a ",im_;ly,  when  Miss  Lnln  danced  into  the  kitchen,  a  cooking-cap 
ovei  her  bright  brown  hair,  and  a  large  apron  borrowed  from 
nurse  tied  on  to  protect  her  "Mother  Hubbard." 

•'It  shall  be  a  s'prise.  honey."  she  said,  as  she  showed  Lulu 
how  to  measure  and  weigh  and  sift  and  mix  and  stir  and  season 
and  roll  and  spread  smoothly  upon  the  buttered  platter. 

Cldoe  watched  the  whole  process,  but  Lnlu  did  all  the  work, 
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even  paring  the,  apples,  stoning  the  raisins,  and  chopping  the 
meat  \vitli  her  own  plump  hands. 

Tlif  pastry  was  the  hardest  part,  of  course,  for  it  takes  a  conU 
to  make  nice  light  pastry.  But  at  last  it  was  done,  and  ready 
to  be  popped  into  the  oven,  after  the  edges  had  been  daintily 
trimmed  off  with  a  sharp  knil'e. 

Grandma  declared  that  not  one  of  her  own  children,  at  Lu- 
lu's  ai;e,  could  have  made  such  a  pie,  and  Lulu  felt  well  paid  for 
her  trouble  when  she  heard  grandma's  praise.  M.  E.  i 


WOODEN    TRAPS,  AND   HOW  TO   MAKE 
THEM. 

BY  TAPPAN  ADNEY. 


HERE  are  many  different 
ways  in  which  traps  of 
wood  can  be  made  for  catch- 
ing animals.  No  two,  even  of 
the  same  kind,  are  exactly  alike, 
because  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  constructed  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  country 
and  of  even  the  same  woods. 
But  they  can  he  built  anywhere, 
at  no  cost  except  time,  by  any 
boy  who  can  use  a  large  hatchet. 

In  every  country  there  are  not  only 
boys  and  men  who  love  to  hunt,  but 
animals  that  are  good  to  eat  or  valu- 
able for  their  fur.  There  are  the  rabbits,  in  great  num- 
bers in  all  places;  the  musk-rat,  equally  abundant,  and 
often  a  nuisance,  with  a  pelt,  of  some  value;  the  mink, 
.small,  but  with  a  precious  coat  of  fur;  the  otter,  now- 
scarce,  but  valuable.  In  northern  woods  are  also  mink 
of  still  greater  value;  sable,  or  marten,  whose  fur  of  love- 
ly brown  is  just  now  much  sought  for.  Besides,  there 
are  fishers,  large  and  beautiful;  black  foxes,  whose  skins 
have  brought  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  London  market: 
the  heaver,  most  wonderful  of  all;  and  wild-cats,  lynxes, 
and  bears.  1 1,  is  a  brave  boy  who  sets  his  trap  for  bears, 
but  there  are  many  such  in  that  country. 

Both  Indians  and  white  men  there,  by  whom  is  caught 
most  of  the  fur  that  people  wear,  build  these  traps  <>f 
wood,  often  known  as  "dead-falls.''  Wooden  traps  have 
been  condemned  by  some,  chiefly  by  those  who  manu- 
facture traps  of  steel,  and  publish  little  trappers'  guides 
in  which  these  traps  are  advertised  for  sale. 

The  present  article  tells  how  to  build  those  by  which 
the  fur-bearing  animals  may  lie  caught.  Some  are  un- 
known outside  of  high  northern  woods,  but  so  simple  is 
their  construction  that  they  should  be  known  everywhere 
There  is  probably  no  animal,  unless  it  be  the  fox.  that 
cannot  be  caught  in  them. 

Traps  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes. 
One  kind  is  baited  with  the  animal's  favorite  food.  In 
taking  the  bait  the  trap  is  sprung.  The  other  is  not  bait- 
ed, but  is  set  in  the  paths  frequented  by  the  animal  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  sprung  in  passing  through.  Such 
are  beaver  and  otter  traps,  and  most  rabbit  traps;  in- 
deed, snares  of  all  kinds  might  he  included. 

Beginning  with  the  first  kind,  the  commonest  dead-fall 
is  that  for  mink  and  sable.  Let  us  suppose  that  you 
know  where  there  is  a  mink;  you  have  found  its  track 
along  the  bank  of  the  brook  or  river— two  little  oval  foot- 
prints an  inch  apart  in  the  mud  or  thin  snow,  another 
pair  a  foot  beyond,  and  so  on.  like  a  weasel's,  but  larger. 


The  mink  will  be  back  there  within  a  week   if  nothing 
happens. 

On  the  bank  close  by  the  line  of  double  footprints, 
where  the  ground  is  level,  build  a  pen.  Drive  into  the 
ground  stakes  of  any  kind,  a  foot  long  and  close  to- 
gether, in  the  form  of  an  U  or  |_|.  Wide  slabs  of  wood, 
out  of  a  log  or  tree,  are  more  often  used  (Fig.  1).  The 
pen  is  eight  inches  deep  inside  and  five  or  six  inches  wide. 
Lay  a  flat  stone,  a  handful  of  evergreen  boughs,  or  a 
piece  of  wood  or  bark  across  the  top  for  a  roof.  Then 
cut  a  straight  pole  not  less  than  three  inches  thick  nor 
six  or  eight  feet  long;  a  small  spruce  is  best.  Lay  it  flat 
upon  the  ground,  the  larger  end  close  up  against  the  open 
door  of  the  pen.  Cut  a  stake  about  an  inch  thick  and  a 
foot  long;  whittle  it  flat  on  one  side.  Sharpen  one  end. 
'and  drive  it  perpendicularly  into  the  ground  (flat  side  in) 
squarely  in  front  of  the  door.  The  pole,  which  is  called 
a  "  bed-piece,"  is  thus  held  securely  against  the  front  of 
the  pen.  Cut  another  straight  pole,  like  the  first, 
and  place  it  exactly  on  top  of  the  other.  The  large  end 
ought  to  be  shaved  away  on  opposite  sides,  so  that  when 
laid  in  place  it  may  slide  easily  and  smoothly  up  and 
down  between  the  stake  and  the  pen.  Drive  two  stout 
pegs,  one  upon  each  side  of  the  two  poles  at  their  small 
ends,  to  hold  them  in  place. 

Sometimes  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  a  bed-piece  only 
one  or  two  feet  long.  This  bed-piece  may  either  be  left 
round  or  hewed  somewhat  triangularly,  with  a  thin  edge 
uppermost.  The  fall  may  also  be  made  much  larger  and 
longer;  but  if  so,  the  large  end  must  be  hewed  down  to  a 
thickness  of  two  or  three  inches,  to  correspond  with  the 
bed-piece.  Raise  the  fall,  and  see  that  it  drops  without  a 
hitch.  That  is.  very  important.  Then,  with  a  knife,  cut 
a  round  stick,  four  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  or  less 
thick.  This  is  the  "standard"  (Fig.  2).  Next  cut  a 
stick  the  same  thickness,  eight  inches  long.  It  is  best  to 
have  a  fork  at  the  small  end,  which  must  be  sharpened. 
Whittle  the  other  end  flat,  like  Fig.  3.  This  is  the  "  bait- 
stick."  Upon  the  sharp  end  of  the  bait  stick  impale  a 
piece  of  fresh  fish  out  of  the  brook,  or  a  fowl's  head,  or  a 
bit  of  smoked  fish,  and  tie  it  on  with  a  thread  (Indians 
use  tough  cedar  bark).  Now  lift  the  fall  five  or  six 
inches,  place  the  bait-stick  inside  the  pen,  and  let  the  flat 
end  rest  upon  the  bed-piece,  projecting  a  trifle  at  a  point 
near  the  outside  stake.  Set  the  standard  upright,  the 
lower  end  resting  upon  the  flat  end  of  the  bait-stick. 
Lower  the  fall  gently,  until  it  rests  upon  the  end  of  the 
sta  inlard. 

The  trap  is  now  set,  but  that  is  not  all.  The  end  of  the 
halt-stick  must  project  over  the  bed-piece  only  just  so  far 
that  the  mere  weight  of  the  fall  will  not  cause  the  baited 
end  to  tip  up,  or  else  the  trap  falls  of  its  own  accord.  But 
the  sticks  must  be  so  balanced  that  a  slight  tug  at  tin- 
bait  is  needed  to  upset  the  trap.  If  set  too  ''hard"  the 
bait  will  be  gnawed  off,  which  will  be  discouraging. 
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Some  trappers  change  this  order  of  arrangement.  The 
standard  is  set  directly  upon  the  bed-piece,  and  the  bait- 
stick  placed  on  the  upper  end,  between  it  and  the  fall. 
Thus  the  sticks  are  not  so  apt  to  get  wet  and  freeze  together, 
but  the  bait  cannot  quite  so  easily  be  seen. 

In  places  where  the  snow  is  very  deep  in  winter  the 
mink-trap  cannot  be  built  upon  the  ground,  but  is  placed 
upon  a  large  log  or  low  stump.  But  the  moment  a  trap 
is  placed  in  an  elevated  situation,  it  resembles  in  character 
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the  sable-trap,  so  that  its  appearance  "ill  lie  de.-tc 
I  her  on. 

The  American  sable,  or  pine  marten,  is  a  lillle  animal 
\vliicli  resembles  tin-  mink  in  many  respects,  being  closely 

related  t(i  it.  as  IK  it  li  lie 
long  hi  the  same  family 
as  the  common  weasel. 
Its  tliiek  warm  I'nr  is  of 
a,  brig-lit  rich  brown,  in 
stead  (if  somlire.  like  the 
mink's.  Its  feel,  glossy 
FIGS.  2,  3,  4.  lilaek,  are  larger,  lint  in 

si/.c  it  is  the  same  --eigh- 
teen indies  in  length,  not  including  a  black  bnsliy  tail. 
which  is  eight  inches  longer.  ll  is  prettj  and  graceful. 
l'erha]is  some  ol'  the  readers  of  llARt'KR's  Yni  MI  I'KOPLK 
have  seen  it,  alive,  for  its  home  is  iii  the  far  northern 

woods. 

The  writer  has  examined  hundreds  i>f  the  traps  built  in 
that  country  for  securing-  the  beautiful  sable.  There  are 
traps  especially  for  mink  too,  but  neither  in  such  num- 
bers nor  variety.  The  sable  is  a  lover  of  I  he  trees,  like 
the  s(|iiirrel.  while  the  mink  will  not  climb.  But  as  they 
are  otherwise  much  alike  in  their  tastes,  the  trap  set  for  a 

sable  will  :H iinnodate  a  mink,  if  it  is  put  within  reach 

and  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  Such  a  trap  ''""  easily  be 
adapted  to  the  capture  not  only  of  mink,  but  of  weasels, 
and  nearly  every  oilier  animal  that  will  take  a  bait.  If 
made  large  enough,  it  will  hold  a  wolf  or  a.  hear  (though 
bear-traps  are  different::  ifsmallenoug-h.it  will  catch 
a  mouse. 

The  illustration  (Fig-.  5)  shows  a  trap  built  by  an  Ind- 
ian. It  is  set  upon  a  log,  and  the  upper  surface  is  hewed 
flat  with  an  axe.  The  Indian  has  sharpened  and  driven 
into  the  log  three  large  chips,  which  serve  for  the  two 
sides  and  the  back.  A  handful  of  moss  covers  the  top 
The  other  end  of  the  fall  rests  upon  another  log  lying 
conveniently  near.  This  trap  is  intended  for  sable  and 
mink,  but  has  been  made  a  little  larger  than  usual  in  or- 
der to  catch  the  tisber.  The  fisher  is  a  species  of  giant 
weasel  that  follows  the  lines  of  sable-traps,  destroys  them 
to  get  at  the  bait,  or  else  devours  the  captured  animal. 
Therefore  the  pen  is-  a  little  larger  every  way,  and  the 
standard  is  six  inches  long.  But  the  principal  points 
about  the  Indian's  trap  are  these:  the  stake  in  front  is 
placed,  not,  in  the  middle, but  about  an  inch  to  one  side. 
leaving  the  opening  on  OIK;  side  larger  than  on  the  other; 
in  the  smaller  opening  is  set  up  the  standard  and  bait- 
stick  in  the  usual  way;  but  a  peg.  four  inches  long  and 
notched  as  in  Fig.  4,  is  driven  into  the  log  inside  the 
pen,  close  to  the  right-hand  wall.  The  further  end  of 
the  bait-stick  is  caught  under  the  notch,  which  prevents  it 
from  living  up.  The  bait-stick  does  not  need  to  be  bal- 
anced so  nicely,  but  projects  a  little  more  across  the  bed- 
piece,  SO  thai  the  slightest  pull  at  the  bait  releases  the 
bait-stick  from  underneath  the  notch:  this  stick  tlies  up. 
and  the  trap  falls.  By  means  of  this  useful  peg  a  trap 
can  be  made  very  sensitive  and  yet  not  spring  of  its  own 
accord,  as  it  otherwise  may  do. 

Fig.  (i  shows  a  common  style  of  sable  trap.  If  a  stump 
is  not  found  near  at  hand,  a  tree  is  dropped  down  for  the 
purpose.  Oftentimes  these  stumps  are  seven  feet  high; 
very  high  stumps  for  a  man  to  chop,  one  may  think;  but 
they  are  cut  when  the  snow  is  six  feet  deep  and  snow- 
shoes  must  he  worn.  But  they  are  generally  much  low- 
er, one  or  two  feet  for  mink,  and  twice  as  high  for  sable. 
By  skilful  cutting,  whenever  a  tree  must  be  cut  down,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  wood  is  left  standing  upright  as  a 
part  of  the  stump,  on  that  side  opposite  to  which  the 
trunk  has  fallen.  This  splinter  is  trimmed  until  it  is 
about  an  inch  square,  and  serves  for  the  11  priglit  post  in 
front  of  the  pen.  as  in  Fig.  (i.  If  such  a  post  cannof  be 
left  standing,  drive  in  firmly  a  separate  one.  If  one  is 


not  strong-  enough,  drive  in  I  w  o.  six  inches  apart.. 
Sharpened  splints  of  wood  are  driven  into  the  stump, 
forming-  a  house  like  either  a  V  or  \J,  five  or  six  indies 
across  the  front,  and  eight  or  nine  indies  high.  Kver 
LM'een  boughs  are  placed  over  the  top.  A  bed-piece  less 
than  a  foot  loirj .  si uneu  hat  three-cornered,  is  fitted  into 
the  space  bet  u  ecu  the  post  and  the  house.  A  spruce  or 
lir.  eight  to  lifleen  feel  long  and  three  to  live  indies 
Iliick.  serves  for  the  fall.  The  larger  end  is  hewed  Mat 
on  the  inner  side,  and  a  chip  is  taken  off  the  outer  side, 
to  make  it  tit.  The  small  end  is  supported  upon  another 
stump  notched  to  receive  it,  or  by  a  forked  stake.  A 
short  log  is  leaned  against  the  si  ump  for  t  lie  animal  to 
climb. 

Again,  in  place  of  building  a  pen.  a,  cavity  may  be 
chopped  into  the  side  of  a.  dead  tree.  A  sharpened  post 
is  driven  vertically  in  front,  a  narrow  bed  piece  is  fitted 
in.  the  fall  is  made  quite  thin  so  as  to  slide  easily.  It  is 
set  in  the  usual  way.  iSee  initial  letter.) 

Sometimes  stumps  are  found  which  are  hollow.  A  sec- 
tion six  inches  u  ide  is  taken  out  of  one  -side  to  a  depth  of 
six  or  eight  indies.  Bark  or  boughs  are  laid  across  the 
top.  Across  the  front  of  the  opening  a  dead-fall  is  set 
exactly  as  before. 

But  the  most  unusual  trap  of  all  is  made  as  follows: 
(.'hop  out  of  a  soft-wood  tree  a  boxlike  cavity.  It  should 
lie  made  four  or  five  inches  wide,  six  inches  high, and  five 
inches  deep.  Cut  a  pole  about  four  inches  thick,  chop 
the  large  end  off  square,  and  reduce  it  to  a  thickness  of 
about  an  inch  for  .six  indies  of  its  length.  Push  this 
thin  end  into  the  cavity,  flat  side  up,  and  let  the  oth- 
er end  of  the  pole  rest  in  a  forked  stake,  to  make  it  lie 
horizontal.  This  trap  is  set  with  the  usual  standard,  but 
the  bait-stick  is  not  over  five  inches  long.  A  short  stick 
not  over  half  an  inch  thick  may  lie  laid  across  the  front 
for  a  bed-piece,  upon  which  other  sticks  may  rest.  But 
in  making  such  a  trap,  generally  the  floor  of  the  cavity 
is  chopped  down  until  it  is  lower  on  the  inside  than  on 
the  outside,  and  a  little  rim  is  left  at  the  very  edge,  which 
makes  an  immovable.  Lied  piece.  Of  course  the  standard 
is  set  up  to  one  side,  to  make  room  for  the  animal's 
head. 

A  simple  trap  can  be  made  of  two  long  straight  poles 
(Fig.  7).  A  tall  slender  stump  is  split  down  to  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  ground.  The  large  end  of  one 
pole  is  shoved  down  into  the  opening,  the  small  end 


resting  on  the  ground.  The  other  pole  is  laid  on  top  of 
it.  If  such  a  stump  cannot  be  found,  the  poles  may  be 
leaned  upon  the  stump  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  two 
stakes  driven  perpendicularly  in  to  hold  the  one  above 
the  other.  Upon  the  upper  pole,  at  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  stump,  balance  a  handful  of  boughs 
or  a  sheet  of  bark,  and  lay  another  pole  on  top  to  hold  it 
in  place.  Provide  a  standard  and  bait-stick  as  usual,  and 
lift  the  upper  pole  high  enough  to  slip  them  in  between 
exactly  as  in  the  "house"  traps.  The  stick  is  set  direct- 
ly under  the  cover  of  boughs.  This  is  the  trap  that  is 
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FIG.  6. 

set  for  the  wily  fishers  whenever  they  grow  so  cunning1 
that  they  will  not  go  into  any  other  kind  of  trap.  The 
animal  climbs  up  the  leaning  poles,  and  the  covering  of 
boughs  prevents  the  bait  from  being  reached  from  above, 
so  the  animal  must  crawl  down  upon  the  under  pole,  for 
it  cannot  be  reached  from  any  other  place,  and  then  Mr. 
Fisher  is  caught. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  ponderous  bear-trap,  the  fall  for 
which  is  weighted  with  hundreds  of  pounds  of  logs. 
Such  traps  arc  very  interesting,  and  the  manner  of  setting 
them  is  entirely  different  from  those  just  described.  But 
the  present  article  will  not  permit  a  description  of  them, 
for  bears  are  crafty,  and  many  precautions  must  be  taken. 
There  are  also  traps  for  lynx  and  wild-cat,  somewhat  like 
bear-traps,  but  smaller. 

A  word  in  conclusion.  The  fur  of  animals  is  good 
only  in  the  cold  season,  and  in  some  places  there  are  laws 
which  prohibit  the  taking  of  such  out  of  season.  When 
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fur  is  "  prime."  the  skin  will  be  white;  if  not,  it  is  clouded 
with  dark  spots  or  is  altogether  dark.  In  order  to  be  of 
value,  the  skin  must  be  removed  in  a  certain  way,  and 
cured  upon  stretchers  of  certain  shapes.  How  this  is 
done  will  be  shown  hereafter. 


DECIDED   BY  THE  DOG. 

SOMETIMKS  his  master  may  utter  a  falsehood,  but  a  dog  tells 
the  truth  so  far  as  possible.  An  English  clergyman  losl  his 
pet  collie  named  Rough,  and  did  not  see  him  for  nine  months, 
when  he  found  him  in  the  possession  of  a  drover  at  a  cattle  fair. 
The  drover  claimed  that  he  had  owned  the  animal  for  years,  and 
the  I'trgyman  was  equally  certain  of  ownership.  The  case  was 


suhmiltcd    to  two   policemen,  as   the    cither  drovers  sided   with' 
their  companion  against  the  clergyman. 

"How  can  yon  prove  ownership  ?"  asked  one  of  the  oth'eers. 
The  minister  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  pulled  out  a  penny, 
and  gave  itto  the  dog,  with  the  c and,  "'Rough,  fetch  a  loaf." 

Rough,  with  t  lie  penny  ill  his  mm  it  li.  went  to  the  nearest  baken  . 
made  it  dear  thai  he  wanted  some  bread,  and  soon  came  trot 
ting  bark  to  the  eiowd.  The  clergyman  broke  oil'  a  morsel,  gave, 
it  to  Rough,  and  stood  by  while  the  dog  munched  it.  Suddenly 
the  clergyman  exclaimed,  "Rough,  1  believe,  that  bread  is  poi- 
soned !" 

The  dog  spat  out  the  piece  of  bread.  That  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  ownership. 


GLORIA   ET   PAX. 

BY    MAKY    SELDEN    McCOBB. 

IT  was  growing  dark  that  November  afternoon.  Father 
Basil  dismissed  his  scholars,  twelve  Indian  boys,  who 
were  as  glad  to  leave  catechism  and  arithmetic  as  would 
have  been  white  lads  of  the  same  dimensions.  Indeed, 
the  one  "pale-face"  among  them  was  the  most  eager  of 
all. 

He  was  a  small,  flaxen-haired  little  fellow.  "Warn" 
("fair-haired")  the  Indians  called  him,  though  he  had 
been  christened  Gabriel,  and  placed  under  the  especial 
protection  of  the  Angel  of  the  Nativity. 

Waro  was  not  often  excited,  but  to-day  his  face  was 
flushed  like  a  tea-rose,  and  he  was  tugging  at  a  tall,  sober 
Indian  lad,  crying  impatiently: 

"Come,  Sinta!  The  fox!  The  fox!  You  promised 
him  to  me  for  a  pet.  He  is  sure  to  be  caught,  you  set 
the  trap  so  cunningly.  Come,  Sinta!" 

But  Sinta  Gal-les-sca  ( "  Spotted  Tail ")  lingered  to  speak 
to  the  young  priest. 

"I  saw  them  myself — once,  twice,  and  again.  It  is  our 
land  they  want,  I  know."  He  spoke  English  that  he 
had  learned  at  the  school.  "Did  you  talk  with  them, 
father?"  he  asked,  imploringly. 

"Yes,  I  spoke  long  to  them."  said  Father  Basil,  and 
-he  tried  to  smile,  but  his  eyes  were  anxious.  "I  said: 
'The  Great  Father  lias  given  this  land  to  my  children. 
Leave  them  in  peace.  They  harm  no  one.  They  have 
learned  to  sow  and  reap.  I  have  labored  among  them 
for  five  years.  Their  boys  are  growing  up  to  be  good 
citizens.  Let  us  be.'  " 

"  And  the  white  men,  what  did  they  answer,  father?" 
"  Come,  Sinta!"  clamored  Gabriel. 
And  Sinta  reluctantly  went. 

The  good  priest's  heart  was  heavy  for  his  people.  He 
knew  how  they  had  been  driven  from  one  reservation  to 
another  as  the  white  men  coveted  their  lands.  The  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  had  promised  farming  imple- 
ments and  schools.  But  the  hoes  and  ploughs  never 
came,  and  though  one  shanty  was  built,  no  teacher  ap- 
peared. 

The  Indians  dug  the  ground  with  pointed  sticks,  and 
planted  corn.  Before  the  maize  ripened,  in  the  face  of 
a  solemn  treaty,  a  railroad  was  run  across  their  acres, 
and  again  the  word  came,  "Move  on." 

Hot  blood  surged  in  the  heart  of  one  young  brave. 
Co-nes- to-ga  raised  his  rifle.  That  shot  echoed  across 
the  continent.  Blue-coated  soldiers  marched  to  avenge 
the  death  of  one  white  man  by  the  slaughter  of  a  score 
of  Indians. 

Cowed  and  sullen,  the  tribe  was  driven  farther  West. 
Those  who  survived  the  long  journey  were  permitted  to 
build  huts  in  a  valley  near  a  small  river.  Here  Father 
Basil  found  them. 

By  degrees  the  Indians  trusted  him.  He  nursed  their 
sick,  comforted  their  dying,  taught  their  children  in 
the  room  where  he  himself  lived  with  his  ten  y  ear  old 
brother  Gabriel.  With  his  own  hands  Father  Basil  had 
built  a  tiny  chapel.  The  squaws  made  candles  for  the 
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altar  from  a  waxen  berry  which  grew  by  the  river. 
They  squatted  m  the  had;  corners  to  hear  Mass. 

Father  Basil  loved  every  soul  in  the  dirty,  straggling 
village.  No  wonder  he  was  filled  with  dismay  when 
red-shirted  white-  men  mine  over  the  eastern  hills,  and 
were  seen  prying  about  the  hind. 

Old  As-ha'h-kah  nah-she  had  heard  one  of  the  intruders 
say,  with  an  oath.  "The  river  runs  gold!  No  Indian 
shall  block  our  way,"  he  added.  "  If  it's  necessary,  they 
must  be  goaded  to  an  outbreak.  Then  we  can  shoot  them 
down  in  self-defence." 

The  two  boys  went  along  the  forest  path,  Gabriel  hold- 
ing tightly  to  his  companion. 

"Hist!"  said  Sinta,  suddenly. 

There  was  a  crackling  noise  in  the  bushes. 

"Perhaps  it's  the  fox,"  suggested  Gabriel. 

But  Sinta  shook  his  head.     "No  fox  !"  he  whispered. 

He  spoke  the  truth,  for  when  the  two  reached  the  spot 
where  Sinta  had  set  his  snare  the  trap  was  empty.  Sinta 
stooped  to  examine,  then  stood  upright  and  shook  his  fist 
angrily. 

"  The  beast  has  been  in;  I  find  red  hairs  and  a  spot  of 
blood.  They  have  taken  him  away  !" 

"Is  it  the  man  who  stole  your  grandfather's  ponies?" 
asked  Gabriel. 

"  Who  can  tell?"  demanded  Sinta  Gal-les-sca,  fiercely. 
"It  is  the  old  job  they  are  plotting.  The  valley  is  soft 
in  summer.  They  drove  us  out  before.  The  Great 
Father  at  tihe  East  said  'yes'  to  that.  They  think  we 
are  dogs.  They  will  find  us  wolves!  We  will  fight. 
They  shall  not  have  all  for  nothing!" 

His  fingers  handled  a  knife  which  hung  at  his  belt. 
Gabriel  was  frightened. 

"We  must  go  back,  Sinta,"  he  said,  trembling.  "To- 
night we  are  to  learn,  the  Christmas  Anthem." 

Sinta  turned  and  strode  along  the  rough  path,  drag- 
ging Waro  behind  him.  And  now  they  could  see  the 
little  chapel  in  the  distance.  Over  its  roof  shone  the 
constellation  of  the  Great  Bear.  Sinta  paused,  and 
pointed. 

"Do  you  see  the  stars?"  he  asked,  abruptly.  "Four 
stars  like  the  bowl  of  a  big  pipe?  Four  more  to  make  the 
handle?  It  is  the  peace  pipe,  Waro.  The  Great  Spirit 
has  hung  it  in  the  sky.  There  is  no  smoke  now;  no, 
nor  will  be  while  the  white  thieves  sneak  about  and  steal 
our  land !" 

The  chapel  door  stood  ajar.  There  was  a  sudden  burst 
of  music.  "Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo!"  There  was  a  pause. 
Then,  "  Et  in  Terra  Pax!"  sang  a  ringing  tenor  voice. 

"That  is  Father  Basil,"  said  Sinta,  and  he  ran  hastily 
forward. 

Father  Basil  stood  on  the  altar  steps.  Around  him 
clustered  the  Indian  boys,  their  black  eyes  intent  and 
glittering.  The  youngest  boy  of  all  clasped  Father 
Basil's  hand,  and  gazed  in  his  face,  adoring.  Old  As-hah- 
kah-nah-she  crouched  on  the  floor,  wrapped  in  his  yellow 
blanket. 

"You  understand  the  words,  my  children?"  Father 
Basil  was  saying.  '  'Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo!'  '  Wan- 
kan  Wakantanka  wowitaii  yuha  mm  we,'  'Glory  be  to 
God  on  High.'  '  Et  in  Terra  Pax*homiiiibus.'  '  Qa 
maka  akan  wookiye.  wicaste  ekta  wicotawacin  waste.' 
'And  011  earth  peace,  good- will  toward  men.'  If  you 
hearken  well,  you  will  hear  the  angels  singing.  Ah! 
here  are  Gabriel  and  Sinta.  It  is  you  who  shall  sing  the 
'Gloria,'  Waro;  and  Siuta  shall  repeat,  '  Et  in  Terra 
Pax,'  because  his  voice  is  rich  and  low." 

As  the  November  days  passed  the  white  men  talked  to- 
gether in  groups.  The  Indians  watched  them,  maddened, 
yet  powerless.  Though  a  branch  of  the  great  Sioux  race, 
this  particular  tribe  was  small  in  numbers.  Never  equal  in 
courage  to  the  Brules,  the  Ogallallas,  the  Oncpapas,  or 
the  Sans  Arcs,  years  of  hardship  had  crushed  the  spirit 


out  of  the  older  men.  It  was  only  in  Sinta  Gal-les-sca 
and  his  peers  that  dangerous  fierceness  smouldered.  And 
what  were  a  dozen  against  scores,  backed,  as  the  white 
man  is,  by  armed  force? 

Father  Basil  kept  watch  over  his  young  braves.  "  God 
save  us  from  futile  outbreak!"  he  groaned. 

The  week  before  Christmas  he  took  heart  of  grace. 
For  several  days  there  had  been  no  sign  of  the  dreaded 
whiles.  Possibly  they  had  found  the  land  not  so  desira- 
ble as  they  had  hoped.  At  any  rate,  they  had  vanished. 
Christmas  day  should  be  a  time  of  rejoicing. 

Nearly  all  the  Indians  had  come  into  the  chapel  for 
Mass  on  Christinas  morning.  The  squaws  listened  to  the 
story  of  the  Baby,  who,  though  born  of  a  white  woman, 
loved  their  race.  The  men,  with  stern  faces,  nodded  ap- 
proval when  Father  Basil  told  of  a  Man  brave  enough 
to  bear  without  flinching  the  worst  torture  his  enemies 
could  inflict.  And  Gabriel  sang,  in  his  clear  soprano, 
"Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo!"  while  Sinta  answered  him, 
"Et  in  Terra  Pax!" 

But  Sinta's  eyes  were  like  the  eyes  of  a  hunted  animal. 
Wary,  cautious,  suspicious,  he  glanced  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  as  his  lips  repeated  "Et  in  Terra  Pax!" 

The  boy's  gaze  was  bent  on  the  western  window.  His 
face  was  fierce.  "  Et  in  Terra  Pax!  Et — in — Terra — " 

There  was  a  sudden  yell.  Down  the  chancel  steps  dash- 
ed Sinta  Gal-les-sca.  Father  Basil  seized  his  crucifix. 
The  Indians  sprang  to  their  feet. 

There  was  a  light  outside  the  chapel  which  was  never 
the  light  of  the  sun.  Red,  crimson,  yellow,  orange 
shone  the  snow  and  the  sky.  The  village  was  in  flames. 

The  fire  had  come  by  accident.  How  did  Jonathan 
Hobbs,  alias  Big-fisted  Jack,  know  that  when  he  only 
meant  to  steal  a  few  Indian  ponies  the  spark  from  his  pipe 
should  ignite  the  straw  in  Ko-ke-pah's  shed?  And  why 
should  Little  Thunder's  "  lean-to"  have  joined  his  neigh- 
bor's cattle-pen,  so  that  the  fire  should  spread?  Sparks 
flew.  One  wooden  hut  after  another  blazed. 

"  Big-fisted  Jack"  and  his  companions  turned  their  en- 
ergies to  quelling  the  flames.  This  was  made  plain  to 
the  Agent  when  he  came  to  investigate.  It  was  also  ex- 
plained that  "the  river  ran  gold";  that  mines  could  be 
worked  to  advantage;  that  civilization  demanded  this 
particular  valley  for  her  white  sons;  that  it  might  be  of 
advantage  to  the  Agent  himself  if  he  could  close  his  eyes 
for  a  brief  space. 

And  the  Indians?  There  was  a  spot,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  west,  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of 
aborigines. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  before  the  blessed  Christmas- 
tide  was  fairly  over,  "Move  on"  was  again  the  word. 
No  matter  that  intense  cold  had  set  in;  that  the  snows 
were  piling  high.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  mines  could 
not  be  opened  before  spring,  the  Indians  must — go. 

One  could  hardly  credit  such  cruelty  had  it  not  been 
showed  time  and  again.  Promises  broken,  faith  for- 
sworn. It  is  an  old  story  with  "the  nation's  wards." 

Defiant,  but  helpless,  the  squaws  loaded  their  backs 
with  household  goods  and  pappooses.  The  men  shoulder- 
ed their  guns,  grasped  their  useless  tomahawks,  and  set 
out  on  the  march.  But  not  till  every  soul  had  crowded 
into  the  room  next  the  chapel,  where  Father  Basil  lay  ill 
with  pneumonia.  He  had  worked  at  the  fire  all  that 
fearful  Christmas  day,  and  with  smoke  andcoldhis  lungs 
were  dangerously  inflamed. 

He  promised  to  follow  his  children  as  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  journey.  Then  he  raised  his  hands  and  blessed 
them. 

The  women  broke  into  clamorous  wails.  The  men's 
faces  were  dogged  with  despair.  Away  they  went. 
Only  Sinta  lagged  behind. 

From  his  own  neck  Father  Basil  took  a  small  silver 
medal.  "Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo"  ran  the  legend  round 
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the  upper  part  of  the  disk.  "  Et  in  Terra  Pax'."  around 
the  lower  half. 

"Break  it,"  said  Father  Basil.  Siuta's  strong-  fingers 
obeyed. 

''Take  the  half,  'Gloria  in  Excelsis,' "  ordered  the 
priest.  "  Waro,  keep  you  the  '  Pax  in  Terra.'  They  are 
useless  apart.  There  is  no  'Glory  in  the  Highest,'  with- 
out '  Peace  on  Earth.'  You  shall  bring  them  together 
some  day.  Go,  Sinta,  and  may  the  saints  preserve  you  !" 

The  boys  went  slowly  from  the  room.  Gabriel  wept, 
but  Sinta's  face  was  like  a  rock.  Over  their  heads  shone 
the  great  peace  pipe.  But  it  hung  there  cold  and  dead. 
Sinta  raised  his  fist  and  shook  it  at  the  senseless  stars. 
Then  lie  turned  and  was  g'one. 

Gabriel,  left  behind,  had  but  one  thought;  that  he 
should  presently  follow  Sinta.  But  lo!  as  Father  Basil 
grew  stronger,  a  peremptory  summons  came  from  the 
Superior  of  the  Jesuits  to  which  he  belonged. 

"  Leave  your  work  and  come!'' 

Father  Basil,  the  man,  rebelled.    The  priest  must  obey. 

"  Gabriel,"  said  Father  Basil,  "I  shall  come  back. 
When  Father  Ignatius  knows  all.  he  will  say.  'Return.' 
Meanwhile  if  evil  befall  our  people,  and  they  call  on  me. 
and  find  no  one  to  answer,  they  will  think  themselves  be- 
trayed, forsaken.  Gabriel,  what  shall  we  do?" 

And  Waro  answered,  "  Let  me  stay,  brother." 

"Alone?" 

Though  Gabriel's  timid  heart  fluttered,  "Alone, "he 
said. 

So   Gabriel    found    himself  solitary,  in   the    midst   of 


strangers,  and  the  thought  of  Sinta,  one  hundred  miles 
away,  kept  his  courage  alive. 

A  new  village  was  springing  up  in  the  place  of  the  old. 
Rough  fellows  the  miners  were,  but,  to  a  man,  they  show- 
ed kindness  for  the  shrinking',  fair-haired  child.  They 
found  it  a  great  joke  when  Gabriel  said,  proudly.  "I  am 
left  to  keep  faith  with  our  people." 

They  roared  with  mirth,  and  passed  Gabriel  round 
from  house  to  house,  brought  him  to  the  rude  tavern, 
into  which  they  had  converted  the  chapel,  and  applauded 
vociferously  when  he  sang-  to  them. 

When  spring-  came,  and  shafts  were  sunk,  they  took 
the  boy  into  the  mines,  and  terrified  him  nearly  out  of 
his  wits.  Seeing  which,  they  whisked  him  up  into  the 
sunlight,  and  though  they  jeered,  petted  him  the  more. 

"Little  White  Lilac,"  they  called  him,  and  "Angel  of 
the  Diggings." 

All  this  time  Gabriel  wrote  letters  to  his  brother. 

"  No  word  from  our  people.      No  news  from  Sinta." 

The  weeks  passed.  The  months  rolled  on.  Spring  lie 
came  summer.  September  and  October  followed  August. 
Father  Basil  did  not  return.  Strange  to  tell,  no  letter 
had  come  from  him  for  more  than  three  months. 

November  was  at  hand.  The  snow  had  come  eai-K. 
The  village,  which  the  miners  had  poetically  named 
"  White  Lilac  Gulch, "in  honor  of  their  pet,  found  itself 
most  unexpectedly  blocked  by  tremendous  drifts. 

But  the  men  were  jolly.  "Let  the  snow  bury  us! 
There's  plenty  of  fuel  and  provender,  and  little  White 
Lilac  shall  bloom."  So  they  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry. 
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,,n,.  duv  -(  strange  rumor  spread  through  Ihe  lovti). 

\\i-j  Bated   Jack    was    ill.      II"1   refused    |0   ,.ai,  that    \vas 
strange:   In    refused   to  drink,  that    was  portentous;    and 

as  his  disease'  <lc\  eh  iped.  a   frightful  word  ran  from  mouth 
In   month      "  Siinill  pox!" 

Before  a   week   five  i •<•  men  were  down.      Panic  iii 

creased  contagion.    one    two     three  men  died.     "  Fight 
,ng   Freddy"  dropped  <>n  the  street.      "Bison    Mill"  was 

Stricken  while  counting  his  gold  ;  bill  lie  managed  to 
stagger  lo  the  shanl.v  when:  lay  the  boy  Gabriel,  de  per 
ately  ill  with  the  plague. 

It,  proved  that  "provender"  was  not  so  "plenty"'  as 
had  been  hoped.  Where  should  tin-  men  turn  for  food 
and  medicine'?  Storms  cut,  oil'  the  cainp  from  north, 
south,  and  east.  Kalious  grew  smaller  and  smaller 
Sickness  inn-eased.  It  was  then  that,  a  man  suddenly 
i-ame  journeying  I'rom  the  West  spent  with  fatigue,  foot- 
sore, storm  beaten, frost-bitten;  the  man  was  no  other  than 
Father  Basil.  He  had  come  from  tin;  East,  and  by  a 
southerly  route  had  reaehed  his  Indians.  Leaving- them. 
he  had  si  mulled  on  to  find  his  brother.  Into  the  inl'ee- 

tion,  the  want,  the,  .starvation  he  c: -:  and  when  he  saw 

t.he.  wretchedness,  and  found  (iahriel  sick  unto  death, 
Father  Basil  set  his  face  as  a  flint.  Out  of  the  gang  of 
•  miners  he  selected  three,  and  gave  them  secret  orders. 
Westward  they  started  :  into  the  driving  storm  they 
plunged.  At  the  fiid  of  ten  days,  each  like  an  eternity, 
they  returned.  With  them  came  (this  is  the  truth  I  tell 
you)  live  Indians  laden  with  food— live  Indians  who  had 
taken  their  lives  in  their  own  hands,  during  storm  and 
pestilence— five  Indians  who,  one  year  before,  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  very  \\hile  men  to  whom 
they  now  brought  aid  --Indians  of  whom  it  is  often  said, 
"No  good  Indian  hut  a  dead  one."  At  the  head  of  the 
band  was  Sinta  Gal-les-sca.  Father  Basil  grasped  his 
hand. 

"Itancan  kin  niyawaste  iiunwel  God  bless  you!"  he 
cried. 

Sinta  pointed  to  his  companions.  "These  came  be- 
cause the  word  was,  'For  the  love  of  Christ.'  1  came 
for— him."  and  his  eyes  were  on  Gabriel. 

But  Waro  spoke  no  word  of  welcome.  He  was  shak- 
ing with  chills,  unwitting  that  his  friend  had  come 

Then  Sinta,  never  heeding  contagion,  took  that  fail- 
head  on  his  bosom.  Around  the  death-cold  boy  he 
wrapped  his  own  warm  vigorous  limbs.  With  the  heat 
of  his  body  he  strove  to  revive  Waro.  But  life  was  ebb- 
ing too  fast  for  outward  warmth  to  avail.  Siuta  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  seized  Father  Basil's  arm.  Ho  spoke  pas- 
sionately. 

"  Blood  is  life.  It  is  blood  which  he  needs.  We  do  it 
in  our  tribe."  He  threw  off  his  blanket  and  bared  his 
arm.  "Blood  is  life."  he  kept  repeating. 

Skilled  in  surgery.  Father  Basil  caught  his  meaning. 
His  lips  quivered.  With  trembling  hands  he  opened  the 
kit  wherein  he  kept  lancets  and  other  instruments.  He 
took  out  a  rubber  tube  having  at  each  end  a  valve  and  a 
sharp  hollow  needlelike  bit  of  steel.  In  the  middle  was  a 
bulb. 

This  bulb  Father  Basil  tilled  with  warm  salted  water. 
Then  into  a.  vein  in  Sinta's  arm  he  thrust  the  sharp  steel. 
Bending  over  Gabriel,  he  inserted  the  other  end  of  the 
tube  just  below  his  elbow. 

Opening  one  valve,  he  compressed  the  bulb.  The  warm 
water  started  the  wished -for  current.  Into  the  tube 
flowed  Sinta's  blood,  and,  when  the  other  valve  was 
opened,  hot,  red,  life-giving  rushed  the  stream  into  Ga- 
briel's nerveless  arm. 

A  moment,  ami  Waro's  eyelids  quivered.  A  smile 
came  about  his  mouth.  A  Hush  crept  into  his  cheeks. 

"Sinta,"  he  breathed.  Then,  as  if  trying  to  recall  a 
inemorv,  "Gloria, "he  died  to  sing.  "Gloria  in  Excelsis 
Deo!" 


Sinta's  I'aee   was  immovable. 

"  In  K.xcclsis  Gloria,!      What  follows?"  repeated  Waro, 

rest  le 

Father  Jiasil  touched  Sinla ,'s  shoulder.  "Soothe  him,"' 
In-  u  hispered.  imploringly. 

Sinta  fell  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside.  "(.,).•  i.  maka 
akan  wookiye!"  be  repealed.  "Ft  in  Terra.  Tax!" 

A  look  of  peace  came  o\  er  Ga  briel's  face.  He;  turned 
his  head  on  the  pillou  . 

"He  sleeps.  Ni  kta!  He-  will  live!"  murmured  Fa- 
ther Basil. 

It  was  the  blood   which  had  saved  him. 

The  Christmas  season  uas  once  more  at  band.  At 
Father  Basil's  imperative  command  the  desecrated  chapel 
had  been  set  in  order.  The  miners  had  been  supcrsti- 
tiously  meek.  They  thought,  that  the  plague  had  come 
as  a  judgment  straight  from  heaven. 

They  lavished  their  few  possessions  upon  their  Indian 
benefactors.  Big-listed  Jack  sent  a  special  oll'ering  to  old 
As-hah-kah-nah  she,  whose  ponies  he  had  "  borrowed." 
The  ponies  had  perished  from  cold.  This  Big-fisted  Jack 
regretted. 

"Would  As-hab-kah  nali-she  accept  a  string  of  bright 
tin  disks  for  a,  head  dress?"  This  was  what  the  message 
contained. 

As  for  returning  the  stolen  land,  that  was  impossible. 
But  the  pale  faces  explained  that  in  case  their  services 
were  ever  needed  to  protect  their  copper  colored  friends 
from  the  encroachments  of  otlii-r  white  men.  there  would 
be  plenty  of  rilles  at  their  service. 

On  Christmas  eve  Fighting  Freddy  called  a  general 
meeting,  at  which  it  was  voted  to  attend  service  in  a  body. 
One  man  objected,  but  a  pistol  was  held  at  his  ear,  and 
IK-  u  ilhdreu  his  opposition. 

"Give  the  parson  his  innings.  He  cured  Bison  Bill. 
Maybe  he  can  preach."  Such  was  the  argument  put 
forth. 

"  You  can  set  along  o'  us,"  they  told  the  Indians,  gra- 
ciously, but  this  the  savages  declined.  Possibly  they  did 
not  feel  that  they  had  reached  a  sufficient  degree  of  "civ- 
ilization "  for  such  intimate  association. 

Gabriel's  bed  had  been  moved  to  the  window.  He 
lay  propped  up  with  pillows  and  supported  by  Sinta's 
arms. 

"Did  you  know  why  I  earner"  the  Indian  was  saying. 
"  Father  Basil  sent  this,  with  the  words  '  Waro  calls.'  " 

In  his  palm  lay  one  half  of  the  broken  medal.  Around 
his  neck  hung  the  other  half.  Waro  smiled  as  he  fitted 
the  two  together,  and  the  legend  was  complete. 

Suddenly  Gabriel  raised  his  eyes  and  uttered  a  cry  of 
delight.  Opposite  the  window  shone  the  Great  Bear, 
sparkling  in  the  northern  sky.  Between  the  upper  stars 
of  the  Dipper  rested  a  small  white  cloud.  As  the  boys 
gazed,  a  tiny  wreath  of  mist  detached  itself  and  floated 
slowly  upward. 

"  It  is  the  peace  pipe,"'  whispered  Gabriel.  "  See,  Sinta, 
see!  The  Great  Spirit  lias  lighted  it.  Gloria  in  Excel- 
sis Deo !" 

And  Sinta  answered,  "  Et  in  Terra — Pax." 


WHERE   AUTHORITIES  DIFFERED. 


T^IIK  reading  class  was  standing  in  :<  still'  row  upon  tbe  floor 
of  an  Indian.-!,  school-house,  and  a  bright  little  fellow  was 
drawling  a  paragraph  about  a  Konian  massacre. 

The  president  ol'tlie  scliool  hoard  was  present,  on  liis  regular 
tour  of  inspection,  and  be  pompously  requested  that,  the  boy 
"  read  I  hat  verse  again." 

The  "  verse  "  was  read  again. 

••_\h!  bin!"  said  tbe  great  man  in  a  loud  voice.  "Why  do 
\ou  pronounce  that  word  massa-ker?" 

Tbe  boy  was  silent. 
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"It  should  be  pronounced  massa-kre,"  continued  the  i;ieai  "I  believe  that  Webster  favors  that  pronunciation,"  said  the 

man,  with  a  patronizing  smile.  teacher,  meekly. 

The  boy  remained  quiet,  but  the  teacher  finally  spoke:  "  Impossible,"  said  the  urear  man. 

"Pardon  me.  sir,"  she  said,  "  but  the  fault  is  mine  if  the  word  The  dictionan  was  brought,  and  the  president  of  the  school 

was  mispronounced.  I  have  taught  the  class  to  pronounce  it  board  turned  over  its  leaves  until  he  found  the  word.  There 

'  innssa-kcr.'  "  was  a  breathless  silence  as  lie  looked  up. 

"  But  why  f"  insisted  the  great  roan,  as  a  look  of  surprise  was  "I  am  astonished,  madam,"  he  said  at  last.'- that  Hanicl 

followed  by  a  look  of  pain  upon  his  beni.nn  features.  \\  rl.ster  should  have  made  such  a  mistake  as  that." 
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DON'T  you  s'pose  I  know  whether  a  horse  is  good  or 
not,  Ben  Tucker?"  and  Teddy  Marlowe  spoke  in  a 
tone  of  mingled  sarcasm  and  severity. 

"How  should  you?     You  never  owned  one." 

"But  I've  seen  thousands,  an'  heard  Amos  Grant  tell 
everything  about  'em  by  jest  lookiir  in  their  mouths." 

"But  you  can't  do  that." 

"How  do  you  know?  Ever  since  old  Jack  Douglass 
said  he'd  sell  his,  I've  been  study  in'  this  thing  up.  I 
walked  all  around  the  horse  last  night  when  he  was  in 


front  of  Mansfield's,  an'  believe  he's  the  biggest  kind  of  a 
bargain." 

"  But  s'posen  we  raise  the  five  dollars,  what  would  you 
do  witli  him  ?" 

"  Almost  everything.  Why  couldn't  we  run  an  express 
wagon,  or  get  him  fat  an'  learn  him  circus  tricks.'  When 
a  fellow  can  buy  a  horse  like  that  for  only  five  dollars, 
it's  jest  the  same  as  findin'  money." 

"But  if  he's  worth  so  much,  what  makos  old  Jack  sell 
him?  He  needs  money  as  bad  as  anybody,  an'  I  should 
think  he'd  want  to  keep  him." 
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"  I  s'pose  lie  hasn't  got  sense  enough  ID  sec  how  much 
could  he  made  If  he  was  put  into  good  condition.  It 
ain't  likely  he  yets  a  urea!  deal  ID  cat.  an'  how  can  you 
expecl  a  horse  to  show  all  his  points  if  he's  hungry  most 
of  the  lime  i" 

]-!en  was  willing  to  admit  that  then-  uas  con.sidci-ahle 
eomnion  sense  in  this  remark,  and  began  to  think  it 
iiiinlil  he  a  Li'ood  idea  to  e\aminc  the  properly. 

"  5TeS,''  lie  replied,  answering  a  (jiieslion  asked  by  Ted- 
dy 1 1  iiriii'.!'  I  he  ca  rl  icr  stages  of  the  conversation,  "  1  have 
got  a  little  over  t  \\  o  dollars  all'  a  half;  hut.  \oii  see,  I 
was  savin'  it  for  the  Fourth." 

".lest  think  how  we  could  celebrate  if  we  had  a  horse  :" 
Teddy  exclaimed,  as  he  conjured  up  visions  of  the  future. 
"The  older  fellers  would  let  us  into  the  Kantastics  if  we 
owned  a  team,  an'  we'd  ye  I  up  the  funniest  kind  of  a  rig 
with  Miss  Washliurn's  two-wheeled  shay!" 

•'That's  a  fact!"  And  now  Ben's  face  brightened  as 
he  begun  to  understand  that  by  making  this  investment 
in  horseflesh  he  would  also  be  providing  for  the  national 
holiday  in  a  most  becoming  fashion. 

Teddy  had  proposed  that  the  two  buy  the  aged  animal  in 
partnership,  each  to  pay  an  equal  sum,  and  then  indulge 
in  such  business  or  pleasure  as  would  promise  the  largest 
pecuniary  ret  urns. 

"  S'posen  \ve  go  out  an'  see  the  horse?"  Teddy  suggest- 
ed. "When  folks  know  old  Jack  has  got.  ready  to  sell 
him.  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  there'd  be  more'n  a  hundred 
tryiii'  to  make  a  trade." 

Ben  had  no  very  important  business  on  hand  to  pre- 
vent him  from  spending  the  afternoon  in  such  work,  and 
the  two  started  at  once  for  Mr.  Douglass's  home,  about  a 
mile  from  the  village. 

The  owner  of  the  horse  was  an  old  darky,  who  earned 
a  livelihood  by  sawing  wood,  "  putterin'  'roun'  gardens," 
as  he  expressed  it,  and  on  certain  occasions  playing  the 
violin  when  the  country  boys  arranged  an  economical 
dance. 

It  was  in  this  last-mentioned  manner  that  Uncle  Jack 
was  most  satisfactory  to  himself.  "It  don'  make  er  bit- 
ter dilfe'nce,  honey,  how  long  you  keeps  her  goin'."  the 
old  fellow  would  say  when  the  terms  of  payment  for  his 
services  were  being  arranged.  "  1's  willin'  ter  scrape  des 
er  long  as. you  kin  foot  it." 

The  prospective  purchasers  of  .the  horse  found  Uncle 
Jack  sitting  in  the  doorway  of  his  two-roomed  house, 
with  his  eyes  half  closed,  liddling  lazily,  and  presenting 
a  perfect  picture  of  content. 

Not  until  he  had  brought  the  tune  to  a  conclusion  sat- 
isfactory to  himself  did  the  old  man  give  any  heed  to  his 
visitors,  and  then  he  said,  laying  the  violin  carefully  on 
the  floor  beside  him:  "Well,  honey,  I  s'pecks  yer  hab 
come  fer  to  git  de  ole  man  to  wnk;  but  it  earn  be  done. 
1's  pow'ful  busy  dis  yere  afternoon,  an'  you's  boun'  to 
'sense  me." 

"What  are  you  working  at,  Uncle  Jack?"  Teddy 
asked,  looking  around  for  some  signs  of  the  labor  which 
prevented  the  old  man  from  earning  an  honest  penny. 
"I  don't  see  that  there's  so  very  much  to  be  done 
here.'' 

"It  wasn't  de  wuk  ob  de  ban's,  honey,  dat  I  was  er 
speakin'  ob;  but  de  head.  My  ole  brain  is  des  whirlin' 
roun'  au'  roun'  wid  de  strain  I's  puttin'  on  it." 

"  What  are  you   try  inn  to  do  ?" 

"I's  figgerin'  out  what  I's  gwine  ter  do  wid  dat  yere 
wuffless  boss  ob  mine  \\hen  de  snow  flies.  'Pears  like  he 
warn't  good  fer  nufrhv  'cept  to  eat,  an'  de  older  lie  grows 
de  hungrier  he  gits." 

"  We  came  out  to  talk  about  buying  him, Uncle  Jack." 
Teddy  said,  winking  at  Ben  to  assure  him  that  the  old  man 
was  ignorant  regarding  the  true  worth  of  the  animal, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  talked  so  disparagingly  con- 
cerning him. 


"  Hab  yer,  honey?  Well,  now,  I's  s'prised;  I  is,  fer  a 
fac'.  Does  yer  know  I  valles  dat  ar'  boss  at  live  dollars?" 

"That's  what  I  heard  you  say  up  at  Mr.  (Irant's  last 
night." 

"  Well,  it  am  de  trufe.  Dat's  a  nions'rous  fine  boss, 
chillun.  an'  I  specks  he's  ready  to  do  a  power  ob  wuk  yet 
afore  he  dies." 

"How  old  is  he.'" 

'  Now,  honey,  I  earn  rightly  say;  hut  he  ain'  so  very 
fer  along,  kase  I  didn'  own  him  more'n  dese  'lev'n  years, 
an'  he  warn'  berry  ole  den.  Mons'rous  fine  beas'  ef  he 
had  er  leetle  bitter  more  meat  011  his  hones.  You  see. 
honey.  I  doesn'  hab  de  time  fer  to  go  moonin'  roun'  feed 
in'  him,  an'  de  grass  is  mighty  short  out  dis  yere  way." 

"How  long  would  it  take  to  fat  him  up  if  we  gave 
him  all  he  wanted  to  eat  :" 

"Well,  you  see,  honey,  it's  boun'  ter  be  like  dis:  he 
wouldn'  pick  up  berry  great  de  firs'  week-,  kase  he'd  be  so 
s'prised  at  gittin'  so  much  dat  I  reckon  it  "d  kinder  worry 
de  flesh  often  him;  hut  when  he  done  fonn'  it  was  er 
reg'lar  thing,  den  he'd  put!'  right  out  wid  pride." 

"Do  you  s'pose  he'd  make  a  good  circus  hoss,  Uncle 
Jack  r 

"Now, honey,  dat's  jes'  where  you'se  hittin'  dat  animile 
right.  I's  seen  him  fall  down  an'  pick  hissef  up  sprier 
dan  any  hoss  'roun'  dese  yere  diggins.  He's  terruble  spry 
for  a  creeter  so  ole.  an'  I  'lows  he'd  make  his  mark  arler 
lie  got  used  to  all  dem  fuss  an'  fedders  what  de  circus 
people  carries  'roun'  wid  "em." 

"Will  lie  bite  or  kick?"  Ben  asked,  anxiously. 

"Bress  yer  heart,  honey,  he  won'  hardly  HI"  up  his 
foot  when  dar's  flies  on  him.  You  iieedii'  nebber  be  '('raid 
ob  dat  ar'  animile  hurtin'  yer." 

At  that. moment  the  "animile"  in  question  came  from 
the  rear  of  the  house  in  his  search  for  grass,  and  the  most 
timid  could  hardly  have  been  afraid  of  him. 

His  original  color  was  white;  but,  there  was  now  so 
much  mud  on  him  that  it  would  have  been  a  ditlicult 
matter  for  a  stranger  to  decide  as  to  the  true  shade  of  his 
coat,  and  his  ribs  stood  out  so  prominently  as  to  suggest 
the  possibility  of  their  being  braces  of  some  kind,  used 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  body  together. 

"  He'd  look  a  good  deal  better  if  lie  was  cleaned  up 
some,"  Teddy  suggested,  as  he  surveyed  the  animal  with 
the  air  of  a  connoisseur. 

'"Deed  he  would,  honey;  I's  been  so  pow'ful  busy  dat 
I  don't  hab  de  time  dat  a  boss  like  him  needs.  I  reckon 
you  des  wouldn'  know  that  creeter  ef  he  was  spruced  up 
like  Amos  Grant  keeps  his  brack  pair." 

"What's  the  lowest  you'll  take  for  him,  cash  down?" 
Teddy  asked,  fearing  lest  they  would  discuss  the  animal's 
good  qualities  until  some  less-inquisitive  person  stepped 
in  suddenly  and  deprived  them  of  the  opportunity  for 
making  such  a  wonderfully  good  bargain. 

"  I's  boun'  to  stick  to  five  dollars,  kase  dat's  wot  I  said 
down  to  Amos  Grant's;  but  it's  des  like  gibbin'  him 
away,  honey;  des  de  same." 

Teddy  beckoned  for  Ben  to  follow  him  around  the 
corner  of  the  building,  where  the  matter  could  be  discussed 
privately,  and  Uncle  Jack  took  up  his  violin,  as  if  music, 
not  trading,  was  the  important  thing  to  him. 

"What  do  you  say?"  Teddy  asked,  eagerly,  when  lie 
and  Ben  were  comparatively  alone.  "Shall  we  buy 
him?" 

Master  Tucker  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  replied 
slowly: 

"  If  you  think  we  can  make  any  money  out  of  him,  I'll 
put  in  my  half;  but  you  know  we  can't  afford  to  keep  a 
horse  jest  for  fun." 

"I'll  'tend  to  that  part  of  the  business.  Leave  it  to 
me,  an'  when  he's  fat  the  cash  will  roll  right  into  us. 
I've  got  my  share  of  the  money  in  my  pocket;  where's 
yours?" 
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"At  home." 

"Go  an'  git  it.  I'll  hang  'round  to  make  sure  Uncle 
Jack  don't  back  out  of  the  trade,  or  let  anybody  else  have 
him." 

"But  see  here.  Teddy,  how  are  we  goin'  to  keep  the 
horse?  I  don't  know  of  any  stable  where  they'd  let  us 
put  him." 

"Go  get  your  money  an'  I'll  see  to  all  that.  Don't 
you  s'pose  I've  been  thinkiii'  this  thing  over  ever  since 
the  first  minute  I  made  up  my  mind  to  buy  him?" 

Ben  would  have  waited  to  make  further  inquiries,  but 
Teddy,  eager  to  be  half-owner  of  the  wonderful  animal, 
hurried  him  away  that  the  bargain  might  be  concluded 
without  loss  of  time. 

Uncle  Jack  paid  110  attention  to  his  visitor,  who  came 
back  to  the  door-step  with  an  assumption  of  carelessness 
after  Ben  started  at  a  rapid  pace  on  his  homeward 
journey. 

Teddy  remained  silent,  listening  to  the  music,  until  the 
horrible  thought  came  into  his  mind  that  perhaps  the  old 
darky  was  already  repenting  having  offered  the  valu- 
able steed  at  such  a  low  figure,  and  he  asked,  anxiously: 
"  I  s'pose  you'll  hold  to  the  bargain  till  Ben  can  get  back 
with  his  share  of  the  money;  It  won't  take  him  more'n 
ten  minutes." 

"  Fs  boun'  ter  gib  him  to  yer  at  dat  flgger,  honey, 
kase  I  done  'lowed  dat's  what  he'd  gotter  fetch  'fore  I'd 
let  de  ole  feller  go  outen  my  'session ;  but  it's  pow'ful 
cheap  fer  dat  kin'  ob  a  hoss.  Kin  you  git  de  five  dol- 
lars?" 

"Ben's  gone  after  his  half,  an' here's  mine,"  Teddy  re- 
plied, taking  from  his  pocket  a  handful  of  coins.  "  Count 
it,  an'  you'll  find  two  dollars  an'  a  half  in  that  pile." 

Uncle  Jack  allowed  the  money  to  be  left  in  front  of 
him  ;  but  a  long-drawn  sigh  told  how  deeply  he  regretted 
having  promised  to  part  with  the  horse  for  such  a  paltry 
consideration. 

"It's  all  dar,  suah  enouf.  honey,  an'  I'll  des  keep  dest- 
yere  pieces  twell  Beii  gits  back,  so  none  ob  'em  kin  runned 
away." 

Teddy  was  satisfied  when  the  old  man  swept  the  coins 
from  the  door-step  into  one  hand,  and  transferred  them  to 
his  pocket,  for  now  that  a  portion  of  the  purchase-money 
had  been  paid,  it  was  not  probable  he  would  attempt  to 
draw  back  from  the  agreement. 

So  eager  was  Teddy  to  have  the  transaction  completed, 
that  the  time  passed  very  slowly,  although  Uncle  Jack 
played  some  of  his  liveliest  tunes  for  the  benefit  of  his 
intending  customer,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Ben  had  been 
absent  at  least  half  an  hour,  when  he  returned,  breathing 
like  one  who  has  travelled  rapidly,  but  looking  tri- 
umphant. 

"Here's  my  share,"  he  said,  giving  the  old  darky  a 
handful  of  silver  and  copper. 

"I've  paid  mine  already,"  Teddy  added,  springing  to 
his  feet,  "  an'  now  the  horse  is  ours." 

"I  reckon  he  am,  honey,"  Uncle  Jack  replied,  after 
assuring  himself  the  amount  was  correct,  and  putting  it 
in  his  pocket  with  an  air  of  satisfaction.  "Yer  wants 
ter  treat  dat  creeter  well,  kase  it's  feed  wha'  keeps  him  up 
to  his  wuk,  an'  he  am'  been  habin'  any  too  much  ob  it 
lately." 

"Have  you  got  a  halter,  so  we  can  lead  him  home;" 
Teddy  asked. 

"  I  has,  honey,  an'  I's  gwine  ter  frow  it  inter  de  bar- 
g'in,  so's  to  show  dat  yer  ole  Uncle  Jack  knows  when 
he's  tradin'  like  a  gen'leman.  I  'lows  yer  don'  wan'  a 
harness  an'  waggin?  I's  got  a  mons'rousfine  lot  ob  stuff 
what  would  come  in  handy  when  yer  puts  dat  creeter  on 
de  race-track." 

"Of  course  we've  got  to  have  such  things  some  time; 
but  we've  spent  all  our  money  now,  an'  will  have  to  wait, 
till  we  can  earn  more,"  Teddy  replied,  as  he  took  the 


halter  of  rope  and  went  cautiously  toward  his  newly  ac- 
quired property. 

The  horse  did  not  attempt  to  run  away,  probably  be 
cause  that  would  have  been  too  much  exertion,  and  the 
boys  had  no  trouble  in  making  him  ready  for  the  journey 
home. 

"I  don'  'low  he's  gwine  ter  play  any  pranks  yit  er- 
while,"  the  old  darky  said,  with  a  chuckle,  as  the  pur- 
chasei-s  started  down  the  road  with  their  bargain  in  horse-- 
flesh hanging  obstinately  back  on  the  halter;  "but  look 
out,  chillun,  when  he  begins  ter  feel  his  oats." 

Then,  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  satisfied  with  the 
world  in  general,  and  himself  in  particular,  Uncle  Jack 
resumed  his  leisurely  occupation  with  the  fiddle. 

The  new  owners  of  the  white  horse  pulled  him  along' 
as  rapidly  as  possible  until  Uncle  Jack's  cabin  was  hid- 
den from  view  by  a  bend  in  the  road,  and  then  both 
stopped  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  although  not  a  word 
had  been  spoken,  to  examine  their  prize. 

"  He  ain't  so  awful  handsome,"  Teddy  said,  reflectively, 
as  he  examined  each  of  the  horse's  feet  in  turn;  "but 
jest  wait  till  he's  in  decent  shape,  an'  then  I  reckon  folks' 
eyes  will  stick  out.  We  must  get  him  as  fat  as  a  seal, 
an'  I  b'lieve  it  would  do  his  inane  an'  tail  good  to  rub 
them  with  sage  tea,  such  as  grandmother  uses.  She  says 
that's  terrible  nice  for  makin'  the  hair  grow." 

"I  wish  there  wasn't  so  many  bunches  on  his  legs," 
Ben  added,  by  way  of  a  reply. 

"They  don't  'mount  to  anything.  We  can  keep  'em 
tied  up  in  a  cloth  till  they're  squeezed  down  smooth. 
You'll  soon  find  out  that  I  know  how  to  take  care  of  a 
horse." 

"  Where  are  we  goin'  to  keep  him?" 

"  That's  what  we've  got  to  settle  on.  How  much  d'yer 
s'pose  Amos  Grant  would  charge  to  let  him  stay  there?" 

"But  I  thought  you  said  you'd  figgered  out  the  whole 
thing?" 

"  I  hadn't  made  up  my  mind  where  he  was  to  live.  It 
took  a  deal  of  thinkin'  to  fix  so's  we  could  buy  him." 

"  You  said  you'd  'tended  to  everything." 

"So  I  will  if  you  give  me  time  enough."  And  Teddy 
spoke  just  a  trifle  impatiently.  "I'm  goin'  to  talk  with 
Mr.  Grant  as  soon  as  wt-  get  back  to  the  village." 

This  explanation  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  Ben, 
for  it  seemed  as  if  Teddy  had  made  at  least  one  false  as- 
sertion;  but  the  horse  had  been  purchased,  and  it  would 
be  foolish  to  quarrel  over  what  might  have  been  only  a 
slip  of  the  tongue. 

"  I  wish  we  hadn't  bought  him  so  soon,"  he  said,  afti-r 
a  short  pause. 

And  Teddy  replied,  scornfully:  "When  a  feller  has  a 
chance  to  make  such  a  trade  as  we  have,  there  must  IK- 
somethin'  wrong  with  him  if  he  gits  sorry.  Jest  wait. 
Ben  Tucker,  till  we  begin  to  make  money  outer  him,  an' 
then  see  how  you'll  feel." 

"  But  it's  goin'  to  be  a  bother  to  take  care  of  him.  I'm 
certain  father  won't  let  me  have  him  around  our  house." 

"Don't  fuss  about  that.  I'll  'tend  to  this  whole  job. 
See  how  he  lifts  his  feet.  I  tell  you,  Ben,  this  horse  is  a 
stepper,  an'  by  the  time  we  get  him  into  good  shape. 
Uncle  Jack  will  be  sick,  thinkin'  how  cheap  he  sold  him." 

Ben  noted  carefully  this  newly  discovered  good  point 
in  the  partnership  property,  and  grew  more  cheerful  under 
his  companion's  predictions  of  future  prosperity  for  the 
firm. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  refer  once  more  to  the  minor  de- 
tails of  the  business. 

"  Are  you  goin'  to  lead  him  all  around  town  while  you 
look  for  a  stable?"  Ben  asked. 

"No;  I  don't  want  the  fellers  to  know  we've  got  him 
till  there's  more  fat  on  his  sides.  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll 
do,"  Teddy  added,  as  a  sudden  thought  occurred  to  him. 
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"S'pose  we  put  hnii  down  in  my  cellar  till  we  get  things 
Bxed?" 

"  Will  your  mother  let  you?" 

"  She  won't  find  out,  anything  about,  if,.  You  take  him 
buck  of  Miss  Doak's  house  while  I  unlock  the  big  door 
that  leads  into  the  orchard.  :m'  then  we'll  sneak  through 
without  a  soul's  lieariif  us." 

"But  s'posen  somebody  comes  doun  an'  sees  him?" 

••  \Ve  won't  leave  him  there  inore'n  half  ail  hour,  an' 
the  folks  will  all  be  upstairs." 

[f  Teddy  was  positive  there  would  be  no  trouble,  Ben. 
thought  it  foolisli  for  him  to  raise  any  objections,  there- 
fore the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop  until  they  arrived 
within  a  few  yards  of  Master  Marlowe's  home. 

"Lead  him  back  of  Doak's  barn  till  I  get  things  fixed, 
an"  then  we'll  bring  him  up  through  the  orchard,"  Teddy 
said,  as  he  halted  a  moment. 

"I  think  you'd  better  ask  your  mother  about  it  first," 
Ben  suggested,  feebly,  more  to  ease  his  own  conscience 
than  because  he  thought  it  absolutely  necessary. 

"  What's  the  use?  It  would  only  fuss  her  for  nothin1, 
'cause  he  won't  lie  there  long  enough  to  have  it  count." 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  Teddy  hurried  away  to  make 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  horse,  and  Ben  led 
the  weary-looking  steed  to  the  proposed  hiding-place. 

Ten  minutes  later  Master  Marlowe  was  in  his  father's 
orchard,  pulling  boards  fi'om  the  fence  to  make  an  en- 
trance for  the  partnership  property. 

"What  kept  you  so  long?"  Ben  asked,  in  a  petulant 
tone.  "1  thought  you  was  never  comiif,  an'  Miss  Doak 
has  been  here  more'ii  a  dozen  times  to  find  out  what  I  was 
doin'  in  her  yard  with  a  horse." 

"It  took  me  quite  a  while  to  get  the  door  open,  'cause 
we  don't  use  it  very  often,  an'  then  I  had  to  bring  in 


some  wood.  It's  all  right  now,  though.  Mother's  gettin' 
ready  to  make  some  calls,  an'  we'll  have  our  trotter  in  a 
reg'lar  stable  before'  she  comes  back." 

After  the  boards  had  been  removed,  it  was  necessary  to 
tear  away  the  upper  length  of  joist  to  which  they  had 
been  fastened,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  this  was  not  done 
in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

It  was  finally  in  such  a  condition,  however,  that  the 
ancient  steed  could  pass  through,  and  this,  in  Teddy's 
opinion,  was  the  only  really  important  portion  of  the 
affair. 

The  animal  seemed  willing  to  go  wherever  his  new 
owners  wished,  and  entered  the  cellar  without  hesitation. 

If  horses  have  reasoning  powers,  he  must  have  won- 
dered not  a  little  at  the  snug  quarters  in  which  he  found 
himself,  contrasting  them  with  the  dilapidated  barn  on 
Uncle  Jack's  half-acre  farm. 

Potatoes  in  bins,  apples  in  barrels,  and  cabbages  in  one 
corner  must  all  have  been  seen  by  him,  and  perhaps  he 
said  to  himself  that  he  would  sample  these  dainties  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Teddy  looked  around  for  something  to  serve  as  a  hitch- 
ing-post,  and  the  only  thing  available  for  that  purpose 
was  one  of  the  supports  to  the  "hanging  shelf." 

"That's  jest  the  thing," he  said,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction, 
"for  it'll  keep  his  head  up  so  high  he  can't  get  into  mis- 
chief." 

It  would  have  been  better,  judging  from  subsequent 
events,  if  Teddy  had  understood  making  a  knot  which 
would  not  slip.  He  contented  himself  with  fastening  the 
halter  after  his  own  careless  manner,  and  then  the  two 
went  in  search  of  more  suitable  quarters  in  which  to 
stable  their  rare  specimen  of  horseflesh. 

[TO    UK    CONTINUED.] 


'     A    ND  now,"  the  genial  butler  said, 
l\      As  be  removed  the  dinner  plates, 
"We'll  tiuislj  with  a  choice  dessert, 

A  dainty  little  disb  of  dales." 
I  suw  the  portiere  sway  and  part. 

And  from  its  folds,  oh,  fair  illusion! 
A  troop  of  lads  and  lasses  Hock 
In  quaint  confusion.       ^. 

No\v  all  the  history  I've  aei|iiired 
Was  learned  so  very  lon<;  a<;o, 

I  recognized.  I   blush    to  say. 

Not  half  the   1'olk   I   oti.nht  io   know. 

But  here  and  there,  as  round    the  uroup 
My  curious  glances,  smiling,  hovered, 

Some  old  acquaintance,  with  delight, 
My  eyes  discovered. 

That  Spanish  youth  in  silken   hose, 
A  feather  in  his  velvet   eap, 

Who  holds  beneath   his  flowing  cloak 
A  <;lobe,  some  papers,  and  a.  map — 


His  gaze  is  searching  anil  intent, 

With  something  brave  and.  eager  in  it. 
He's  1492,  of  course, 

I  knew  him  in  a  minute  ! 

The  modest  maid  in  gown  of  gray, 
And  snowy  kerchief  neat  and  trim, 

With  lips  and  brow  austerely  fair, 
And  wistful  eyes  a  little  dim, 

Psalm-book  and  compass  in  her  hand, 
Close-capped  her  tresses'  golden  plenty, 

She  needs  no  Mayflower  at  her  breast 
To  prove  her  1620. 

In  scarlet  coat  and  buckled  shoes, 

His  faithful  sword  still  at  his  side, 
A  youth  of  independent  mien 

Comes  forth  in  brave  and  conscious  pride. 
I'.ciieatb  his  arm  a  mighty  scroll 

With  honorable  age  grown  yellow ; 
Ah,  who  but  177C. 

Can   be  the  doughty  fellow! 

And  yonder  jaunty,  bright-eyed  maid, 

In  cap  of  blue  and  blazer  jacket, 
Who  carries  in  her  hands  a  purse, 

A   kodak,  and  a  tennis  racket, 
Her  step  is  swift,  her  air  alert. 

She's  quick  with  tears  or  laughter,  bless  her! 
Our  1893,  dear  -jirl. 

Who  could  but  guess  her? 

And  ir,07  ami   1-1'J. 

I  recognized  them  in  a  trice, 
And  mi^ht  have,  found  a  dozen   more 

When  once  was  broken   memory's  ice  ; 
But  all  at  once  the   (inures  lied, 

I  saw  the   butler  o'er  me  bending. 
'"You've  had  a  pleasant  nap?"  he  asked, 
So  condescending ! 


j^v  N^^>vr  \    i  %sifc    i  u  &  v&t? v  ''///.    s 
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now  CHICAGO  WAS  BOKN. 

I!Y    .H'l.IAN    liALI'H. 

TT TIIETHER  they  are  fables,  like  the  story  of  the  twins 
*  V  who  founded  Rome,  or  whether  they  are  as  (Mim- 
as the  account  of  the  pnrchasf  .>f  Manhattan  Island  from 
the  Indians,  there  is  always  something  peculiarly  inter- 
esting in  the  stories  of  the  babyhood  of  great  cities. 
Their  small  and  often  beggarly  beginnings,  tlie  little 
promise  they  give  of  the  mighty  size  and  importance 
they  are  to  achieve,  their  mishaps  and  setbacks,  which. 
like  the  illnesses  of  human  children,  seem  again  and 
again  lo  threaten  their  tender  and  slender  existence — all 
these  narratives  that  make  up  history  become  more  and 
more  interesting  as  the  cities  themselves  grow  greater 
and  greater.  There  was  a  time  when  London  seems  to 
have  "gone  out,"  like  a  lighted  candle  in  the  wind,  like 
those  great  cities  of  Africa  which  the  Bible  tells  of.  and 
which  now  are  but  ruins  and  broken  memories. 

Stories  of  the  early  infantile  struggles  of  cities  seem 
like  stories  of  men.  They  have  a  human  character  and 
interest.  Perhaps  it  is  because  they  are  mainly  tales  of 
what  men  did,  and  yet  there  are  accounts  of  earthquakes 
and  epidemic's  and  tires,  in  which  the  parts  that  single 
individuals  did  are  lost  sight  of  or  not,  told  at  all.  and 
we  either  see  the  cities  destroyed  forever,  or  quickly 
springing  up  again  like  new  trees  where  a  forest  had 
fallen. 

Whoever  goes  to  see  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chi- 
cago this  year  will  be  reminded  that  this  great  American 
city  had  an  uncommonly  lively  and  tragic  adventure  in 
its  childhood.  This  will  be  brought  to  mind  by  the  sight 
of  a  large  white  marble  tablet  set  in  the  wall  of  a  store- 
house on  Michigan  Avenue  close  to  the  Chicago  River, 
which  cuts  the  big  city  into  three  districts — the  north,  the 
south,  and  the  west. 

This  great  tablet  tells  of  the  first  important  building  in 
Chicago,  and  fixes  its  site.  Along  the  arched  top  of  the 
tall  slab  of  stone  are  these  words,  "Block-house  of  Fort 
Dearborn."  Under  that  arch  is  a  carved  picture  of  a 
typical  wooden  fort  built  of  logs,  and  enclosed  by  a  high 
thick  log  fence  or  "palisado,"  as  our  forefathers  would 
have  called  it.  The  picture  shows  that  the  fort  was 
square,  and  the  second  story,  where  the  cannons  peeped 
out.  projected  beyond  the  first  story,  as  if  a  large  box  had 
been  built  on  top  of  a  smaller  one.  On  the  roof  of  this 
second  story  was  a  cupola  or  observatory,  with  a  Hag  th- 
ing on  top  of  that.  Such  forts  were  very  common  once. 
Wherever  the  white  men  were  surrounded  by  Indians,  or 
were  pushing  our  frontier  farther  and  farther  West,  they 
put,  up  such  block  houses  as  this — in  Canada  as  well  as  in 
this  country.  New  York  city  itself,  when  it  was  a  Dutch 
trading-post,  had  its  little  huddle  of  houses  inside  a  pali- 
sado around  very  much  such  a  fort. 

But  what  is  carved  in  letters  under  the  picture  holds  the 
passer-by  longer.  It  is  a  brief  account  of  the  birth  and 
first  trouble  of  Chicago  when  it  was  a  baby  city.  This 
is  what  the  visitor  will  read  upon  the  tablet: 

"  This  building  is  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Dearborn,  which  extended 
a  little  across  Michigan  Avenue  and  somewhat  mto  the  river  as  it  now  is. 

"The  fort  was  built  in  1803  &  4,  forming  oifr  outmost  defense. 

"By  order  of  Gen.  Hull  it  was  evacuated  Aug.  15,  1812,  after  its 
stores  and  provisions  had  been  distributed  among  the  Indians.  Verv 
soon  al'ier,  the  Indians  attacked  and  massacred  about  fifty  of  the  troops 
and  a  number  of  citizens,  including  women  and  children,  and  next  day 
burned  the  fort.  In  1816  it  was  rebuilt,  but  after  the  Black  Hawk 
war  it  went  into  general  disuse,  and  in  Hay,  1837,  was  abandoned  by 
tiie  army,  but  was  occupied  by  various  government  officers  till  1857, 
when  it  was  torn  down,  excepting  a  single  building,  which  stood  upon 
this  site  till  the  great  fire  of  Oct.  9,  1871. 

"  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  this  tablet  was 
erected  by  W.  M.  HOYT. 

"  ,Vo».  1880." 

Before  the  erection  of  that  fort  the  history  of  Chicago 
was  slight,  trifling,  broken,  and  obscure.  The  river  had 


been  found  by  Louis  Joliet,  the  agent  of  Count  Fronte- 
nac,  who  was  the  Governor  of  that  immense  territory 
extending  over  the  Northwest,  and  called  New  France. 
At  any  rate,  Joliet  first  published  the  existence  of  the  riv- 
er in  a  map  that  he  roughly  made.  Then  and  afterwards 
it  was  variously  called  Eschikagow  or  Checagow.  In  the 
language  of  the  Illinois  tribe,  the  word  meant  onion,  and 
it  is  said  that  onions  grew  plentifully  along  the  little  riv- 
er. Other  Indians  used  the  same  word  when  they  spoke 
of  a  polecat.  The  date  of  Joliet's  exploration  was  about 
1673. 

The  first  actual  settler  where  now  more  than  a 
million  persons  are  living  was  a  negro  named  Point  de 
Sable,  who  had  a  cabin  on  the  river-side  in  1779,  and  who 
grew  noted  and  prosperous  as  a  trapper  and  fur-trader. 
( ither  hunters  and  traders  came  and  settled  near  by,  and 
soon  the  black  pioneer  sold  his  business  to  a  Frenchman 
and  went  away. 

How  France  lost  her  territory  upon  the  lakes  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  how  England  ruled,  and  how  her  rule 
was  broken  by  our  Revolutionary  war,  are  matters  of 
general  history  in  which  this  little  trading-post  at  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  took  no  part.  But  Chi- 
cago was  upon  our  new  American  frontier,  and  many  of 
the  wild  Indians  of  the  woods  and  the  plains  were  un- 
friendly to  us,  and  willing  to  harass  us  to  please  the 
British.  Therefore  Congress  was  urged  to  establish  a 
fort  farther  west  than  it  had  done  before  to  show  the 
savages  our  soldiers,  and  to  impress  them  with  our  great- 
ness. Chicago  was  the  place  chosen  for  the  site  of  the 
new  fort.  The  nearest  Western  frontier  posts  at  that 
time  were  Fort  Wayne,  Detroit,  and  Mackiuac.  The  last- 
named  place  has  proved  a  dwarf.  It  has  nearly  stood  still, 
while  the  other  two  are  thriving  cities.  Mackinac  was 
known  as  "Michilimacinac,"  and  is  now  a  beautiful  and 
lively  watering-place  in  summer  and  a  little  village  in 
winter. 

The  War  Department  issued  the  order  to  build  the 
fort,  and  Captain  John  Whistler,  then  at  Mackinac,  was 
sent  to  superintend  the  work.  The  Captain  sailed  to 
Chicago  with  his  wife  and  son  and  the  young  man's 
lu-ide.  The  private  soldiers  who  were  to  build  and  man 
the  fort  came  to  Chicago  by  land,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Swearington.  Theirs  was  a  perilous  journey. 
The  Captain's  boat  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago 
River  in  July,  1803,  where  a  multitude  of  Indians  had 
gathered  to  see  the  soldiers.  The  fort  was  finished  in 
1804.  A  village  grew  up  beside  it,  but  it  was  a  village 
cut  off  from  all  the  world  of  civilized  beings.  Now  and 
then,  on  visits  far  apart,  a  sailing-vessel  brought  supplies. 
The  Indians  of  the  neighborhood  were  friendly,  but  be- 
yond and  around  them  were  more  savage  red  men  who 
hated  the  Americans,  plotted  to  destroy  the  little  lonely 
fort,  and  argued  that  the  Americans  meant  to  rob  the 
red  men  of  their  hunting-grounds. 

The  officers  of  the  fort  were  changed  in  1811.  At  that 
time,  when  a  Captain  Heald  was  in  command,  the  village 
had  grown  considerably.  Captain  Heald's  wife  and  sev- 
eral other  women  lived  within  the  block-house  enclo- 
sure. The  settlers  outside  had  wives  and  children,  and 
there  were  already  some  farms  along  the  river -bank. 
Then  came  the  war  with  England  in  1812,  and  the  terri- 
ble massacre  wherein  the  majority  of  those  who  composed 
the  Chicago  of  that  day  were  slain. 

Fort  Michilimacinac.  and  then  Detroit,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  General  Hull,  who  was  the  Amer- 
ican in  command  at  Detroit,  sent  word  to  Captain  Heald 
at  Fort  Dearborn  warning  him  of  his  peril,  and  advising 
him  to  leave  his  fort  and  save  himself  and  his  troops. 
Captain  Heald  got  the  same  advice  from  the  friendly 
Indians  and  the  white  men  around  him.  All  told  him 
that  if  he  would  divide  his  provisions  with  the  Indians, 
he  could  get  beyond  their  reach  while  they  feasted  and 
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drank,  as  Indians  will  under 
such  circumstances.  He  was 
told  to  do  this  at  once.  He 
was  slow.  He  tardily  called  a 
council  of  the  Pottawatonaies, 
who  were  hostile  and  danger- 
ous, and  promised  them  not 
only  provisions,  but  all  the  ex- 
tra arms  and  ammunition,  as 
well  as  a  gift  of  money.  They 
were  pleased,  hut  when  they 
heurd  of  the  defeats  we  had  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
ish, they  grew  insolent.  To 
punish  them  for  some  act  that 
displeased  him,  Captain  Heald 
broke  his  word.  They  found 
that  he  had  destroyed  his  sur- 
plus arms  and  broken  in  the 
heads  of  some  casks  of  the  liquoi 
he  had  promised  them.  Even 
some  Indians  who  had  been  friendly  to  the  Captain  now 
joined  his  enemies. 

A  Captain  Wells,  brother  to  Mrs.  Heald,  started  from 
Fort  Wayne,  leading  a  small  band  of  Miami  Indians,  to 
try  and  rescue  the  garrison  at  Fort  Dearborn.  He  arrived 
on  August  14,  1812,  and  succeeded,  apparently,  in  convin- 
cing the  commandant  that  he  must  lly  at  once,  for  all  the 
troops  abandoned  the  fort  on  the  next  day.  In  all  about 
sixscore  men,  women,  and  children  (the  garrison  of  six- 
ty live  men  and  officers,  the  Indians  who  came  with 
Wells,  and  the  women  and  children  of  the  fort  and  vil- 
lage i  started  for  Fort  Wayne.  They  marched  along  the 
lake-side  sands.  Where  they  marched  stands  Chicago, 
as  solid  as  London.  TheVe  was  grass  or  prairie  land  be- 
yond, and  over  that  crept  the  angry  Pottawatomies. 

It  'is  said  that  they  had  reached  that  point,  where 
Eighteenth  Street  now  ends  at  the  lake  when  Captain 
Wells,  who  was  leading,  rode  back  and  commanded  all  to 
form  in  military  order  and  charge  the  foe,  who  were 
about  to  make  an  attack.  His  words  had  a  deadly  echo, 
for  at  that  instant  the  massacre  began— the  Indians  tired 
upon  the  whites.  At  the  first  fire  the  wretched  Indian 
allies  ran  away.  The  others  fought  gallantly  and  hard. 
Again  and  again  they  drove  the  Indians  back  and  lessen- 
ed" their  numbers.  Captain  Wells,  Ensign  Eonan,  a  set- 
tler named  Kinzie,  and  other  heroes,  showed  wonderful 
courage.  Eonan  fought  after  he  was  terribly  wounded, 
and  kept  firing  till  he  died. 

An  Indian  youth  found  several  children  in  a  wagon, 
unprotected,  and  murdered  them  all.  But  for  this  the 
end  might  have  been  different,  for  when  another  mile 
had  been  fought  over,  an  attempt  was  made  to  parley 
with  the  Indians.  The  white  men  saw  that  it  was  cer- 
tain slaughter  to  continue  fighting.  Unfortunately  Cap- 
tain Wells  then  learned  of  the  killing  of  the  little  chil- 
dren. He  became  wild  with  rage.  He  turned  and  made 
for  the  tepees  of  the  Indian  squaws  and  children.  He 
was  overtaken  and  killed,  and,  in  a  word,  such  was  the 
fate  of  seven  out  of  every  ten  in  the  party  that  had 
abandoned  Fort  Dearborn. 

The  farm-houses,  the  cabins  of  the  fur-traders,  and  the 
fort  itself,  all  fell  before  the  fury  of  the  red  men.  As  we 
have  seen  by  the  record  on  the  tablet  which  marks  its 
site,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1816,  but  after  that  its  history  was 
prosaic,  until  a  remnant  of  its  buildings  passed  away  in 
the  sea  of  flame  that  all  but  destroyed  the  great  city  that 
had  grown  up  around  it  in  1871. 


FORT    DEARBORN    IN     1812 (THE    BUILDING    ON    THE    EXTREME    RIGHT    IS    THE    BLOCK-HOUSE.) 
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AN    UNFORTUNATE    BOY. 

"Dm  you  have  any  Christmas  holidays,  Karl?" 
"  No.  sir,  I  bad  the  measles  instead." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
A  CURIOUS  COMPLICATION. 

that  is  what  I  was  arrested  for,  is  it?"  thought 
Winn.  "I  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  a  gang  of 
counterfeiters,  and  a  pretty  desperate  sort  of  a  character. 
That  will  be  a  pretty  good  joke  to  tell  father.  But  I 
wonder  who  is  offering  a  reward  for  me  as  plain  every- 
day Winn  Caspar,  besides  the  one  that  would  be  paid  for 
the  young  counterfeiter  who  ran  off  with  the  Sheriff's 
boat?" 

This  is  what  Winn  thought.  What  he  said  was: 
"  My  !  but  that  is  a  lot  of  money !  Wouldn't  it  be  fine  if 
we  could  earn  those  twelve  hundred  dollars?" 

"Indeed  it  would,"  answered  the  old  man..  "Even 
one  of  the  smaller  rewards  would  buy  us  a  mule." 

"Who  is  offering  them?"  asked  Winn. 

"  The  government  offers  the  first,  Sheriff  Riley  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  third  is  offered  by  some  one  named  Brickell. 
'  W.  Brickelv  the  bills  are  signed.  I  saw  them  up  at  the 
printing-office,  but  they  are  being  distributed  all  over  the 
place." 

Sure  enough,  in  that  wretched  little  printing-office  the 
compositor  had  made  "Brickell  "  out  of  Brackett,  and,  as 
he  was  his  own  proof-reader,  the  mistake  was  not  discov- 
ered. 

"  Brickell,"  repeated  Winn.  slowly.  "  That  is  a  queer 
name,  and  one  that  I  never  heard  before." 

"  Yes,  it  is  one  that  has  puzzled  me  a  good  deal,"  said 
Cap'n  Cod.  "I'm  sure  I  never  heard  Major  Caspar 
mention  any  such  person." 

"You  know  this  Major  Caspar,  then?" 

"  Know  him  !  Well,  I  should  say  I  did.  We  were  in 
the  same  regiment  all  through  the  war,  and  a  better  officer 
never  commanded  men.  Know  him!  I  know  him  to  the 
extent  of  a  leg.  lost  when  I  was  standing  so  close  beside 
him  that  if  I  hadn't  been  there  the  ball  would  have  taken 
his  instead  of  mine.  Know  him!  Didn't  I  know  him 
for  three  months  in  the  hospital,  where  he  came  to  see  me 
every  day?  Indeed  I  do  know  Major  Caspar,  and  I 
should  be  mighty  glad  to  know  of  any  way  in  which  I 
could  help  him  out  of  his  present  trouble." 

••  It  is  strange  that  I  never  heard  father  speak  of  any 
Aleck   Fifield,"  thought  Winn.       He    was  about   to  ask 
some  more  questions,  but  was  restrained  by  the  remem- 
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brance  of  his  presenl  peculiar  position.  The  same  thought 
checked  his  inclination  to  say.  "  I  am  Winn  Caspar,  sir. 
(lie  son  of  your  friend  Major  ( 'a.spar,  of  ( 'asjiar's  Mill." 
Instead  of  that  he  said  to  himself:  "  I  will  wait  until  we 
!_'.•!  awa\  i'rom  this  place:  or.  at  any  rate,  until  lean  re 
ccivea  letter  from  home  that  will  prove  u  ho  1  am.  <>ib 
erwise  he  might  find  out  ahout  the  Sheriff's  skill',  and 
think  I  had  made  up  the  story  to  escape  arrest  as  a  thief." 
So  Winn  held  his  peace,  and  only  asked  his  host  if 
he  would  furnish  him  the  materials  for  writing-  a  letter 
home.  Provided  with  these,  he  wrote  to  his  mother  as 
follows: 

"  MAMIKAKE,  IOWA. 

"  MY  OWN  DEAR  MOTHER,— I  write  to  you  instead  of  to 
father,  as  I  suppose  he  must  be  somewhere  on  the  river 
hunting  for  me  by  this  time,  though  I  have  not  seen  him 
yet. 

"I  am  all  right,  and  having  a,  line  time,  but  have  lost 
the  raft.  I  am  on  board  a  boat  called  the  Wlnttnot,  with 
some  very  kind  people — a  gentleman  named  Fifield,  a 
girl  named  Sabella,  a  funny  old  darky  named  Solon,  and 
a  monkey  named  Don  Blossom.  I  am  bound  to  find  the 
raft  again  if  it  is  still  afloat,  and  am  going  to  keep  on 
down  the  river  in  this  boat  until  we  catch  up  with  it. 

"I  shall  be  here  long  enough  for  you  to  answer  this 
letter;  and  send  me  some  money,  please,  and  tell  me  all 
about  everybody.  Give  my  dear  love  to  Etta,  and  tell 
her  I  wish  she  knew  Sabella  and  Don  Blossom.  She  is 
just  the  kind  of  a  girl,  and  he  is  just  the  kind  of  a  mon- 
key, a  fellow  likes  to  know. 

"Now  it  is  late,  and  I  must  turn  in,  for  I  am  working 
my  passage  on  this  boat,  and  Solon  and  I  must  take  the 
place  of  a  mule  to-morrow,  and  till  we  can  earn  money 
enough  to  buy  one.  So  good-by,  from  your  affection- 
ate sou,  WINN-.' 

While  the  boy  was  writing,  Cap'n  Cod  went  ashore, 
and  when  the  former  took  his  letter  to  the  post-office,  he 
met  his  host  there  with  two  letters  in  his  hand.  They 
followed  Winii's  into  the  box,  but  he  did  not  see  the  ad- 
dress on  either  of  them.  If  he  had,  he  would  have  been 
more  troubled  than  ever,  for  one  was  addressed  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Dubuque  County,  and  the  other  to  his  own 
father. 

The  old  man  had  seen  and  recognized  the  skiff  that  he 
had  built  for  Sheriff  Riley  as  it  lay  tied  to  the  wharf- 
boat,  hut  had  thought  it  best  to  keep  this  discovery  to 
himself  until  he  could  communicate  with  its  owner.  By 
cautious  inquiries  he  learned  that  the  skiff  had  been  left 
there  by  a  young  man  calling  himself  Brackett,  who  had 
gone  on  down  the  river,  but  was  expected  back  in  a  day 
or  two.  Cap'n  Cod  would  have  telegraphed  to  Sheriff 
Riley  but  for  the  fact  that  the  wires  had  not  yet  been  ex- 
tended to  Mandrake.  So  he  wrote  and  begged  the  Sheriff 
to  hasten  down  the  river  by  first  boat. 

He  also  wrote  to  Major  Caspar,  expressing  his  sympa- 
thy, telling  him  that  lie  was  now  travelling  down  the 
Mississippi  in  his  own  boat,  the  Whatnot,  asking  for  full 
particulars  concerning  the  lost  boy,  and  offering  to  make 
every  effort  to  discover  his  whereabouts. 

On  the  morning  of  that  very  day.  just  before  his  de- 
parture from  Mandrake,  Billy  Brackett  had  also  written 
and  mailed  a  letter  that  read  as  follows: 

"MY  DEAR  SISTER, — I  am  up  a  stump  just  at  present. 
but  hope  to  climb  down  very  soon.  In  other  words,  your 
boy  is  smarter  than  I  took  him  to  be.  He  has  not  only 
managed  to  hide  the  raft,  but  himself  as  well,  and  both 
so  completely  that  thus  far  I  have  had  but  little  success 
in  tracing  them.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  and  I 
spent  some  time  very  close  to  each  other  on  an  island  the 
night  I  left  you.  but  before  daylight  he  had  again  disap- 


peared, leaving  no  trace.  After  that  1  learned  nothing 
concerning  him  until  reaching  this  place,  when  I  again 
struck  the  trail.  I  am  now  following  a,  \\arm  scent,  and 
expect  to  run  the  young  fox  to  earth  within  a  few  hom>. 

"So  much  lor  the  hoy.  As  for  the  raft,  its  disappear- 
ance is  even  more  complete  and  unaccountable  than  his. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  report  concerning1  it.  1 
have  boarded  several  rafts,  but  none  of  ibem  bears  tin- 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  \'rntnr<\  which  I  am  certain 
I  should  recognize  at  a  glance.  However,  when  1  find 
Winn  he  will  of  course  be  able  to  put  me  on  the  right 
track,  and  the  subsequent  recovery  of  the  raft  will  prove 
an  easy  matter. 

"If  you  have  any  news,  send  it  to  me  at  this  place, 
where  I  shall  remain  until  I  hear  from  you. 

"  Love  to  Etta.  Tell  her  that  last  evening  I  ran  across 
the  queerest  craft  I  ever  saw,  with  the  queerest  name  J 
ever  heard  of.  It  is  called  the  \\'luit u«t .  Of  course  its 
( 'aptaiii  knew  nothing  of  Winn,  and  I  did  not  expect  he 
would;  but  I  make  it  my  business  to  inquire  of  every  one 
I  meet  or  pass. 

"Hoping  to  be  able  to  send  you  better  news  Within  a 
day  or  two,  I  am  your  loving  brother,  WILLIAM." 

As  this  letter  reached  Caspar's  Mills  in  the  same  mail 
with  those  from  Winn  and  the  owner  of  the  WJuitiiof, 
who,  in  writing  to  the  Major,  had  used  his  old  army 
name,  and  signed  himself  "Respectfully  yours,  Cap'n 
Cud,"  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Billy  Brackett's  per- 
plexity was  as  nothing  compared  to  that  of  his  sister. 
What  could  it  all  mean?  Winn  was  alive  and  well ;  his 
letter  brought  that  comfort.  But  what  did  he  mean  In- 
stating that  he  was  on  board  that  boat  with  the  absurd 
name  when  both  William  and  Captain  Cod  stated  that  he 
was  not  there.  Then,  too,  how  could  it  be  possible  for 
those  three  persons,  each  of  whom  was  anxious  to  find 
one  of  the  others,  to  be  in  a  small  place,  such  as  this  Man- 
drake must  be,  for  several  days  without  running  across 
each  other?  Such  stupidity  was  incredible,  and  could 
onlybe  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  all  three  were  of 
the  masculine  sex.  Well,  she  would  soon  set  things  to 
rights,  and  the  fond  mother  smiled  to  herself  to  think  that 
it  was  left  for  her,  who  had  remained  quietly  at  home,  to 
discover  the  missing-  boy  after  all. 

She  had  but  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  catch  the  re- 
turn mail;  but  when  it  left,  it  bore  three  notes  in  her 
handwriting.  The  one  directed  to  Mr.  Winn  Caspar, 
Mandrake,  Iowa,  read  as  follows: 

"MY  DARLING  BOY, — How  could  you  leave  us  as  you 
did?  And  why  don't  you  come  home?  Don't  lose  a 
minute  in  hunting  up  your  Uncle  Billy,  who  is  now  in 
Mandrake.  He  will  supply  you  with  money,  and  tell 
you  what  to  do. 

"Ever  lovingly,  but  in  great  haste. 

"YOUR  OWN  MOTHER." 

To  the  Captain  of  the  WJiatiwt  Mrs.  Caspar  wrote: 

"  SIR, — In  the  absence' of  my  husband,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  opening  your  note  to  him  of  the  1st  inst.  In  it  you 
write  that  you  are  anxious  to  discover  our  boy's  where- 
abouts, when,  by  the  same  mail,  I  am  advised  by  him 
that  he  is  on  board  the  very  boat  of  which  you  claim  to 
be  Captain  and  owner.  I  of  course  take  my  boy's  word 
in  preference  to  that  of  any  stranger.  Having  thus  de- 
tected the  hollowness  of  your  sympathy,  and  the  false- 
ness of  your  pretended  friendship  for  my  husband,  I  must 
request  you  to  refrain  from  further  meddling  in  this 
matter.  Yours,  etc.,  ELLEN  CASPAR." 

Fortunately,  as  this  letter  was  addressed  to  Captain 
Cod.  Esq.,  instead  of  Mr.  Aleck  Fifield,  the  old  man  never 
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received  it,  and  in  due  time 
it  was  returned  to  the  writer 
from  the  Dead-letter  Office. 

To  Billy  Brackett  Mrs.  Cas- 
par wrote: 

"MY     DEAR     (iOOSE     OF     A 

BROTHER, — I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Wiiin 
wi'itten  at  Mandrake.  He 
is  on  the  Mantel-piece,  and 
out  of  money.  Please  supply 
him  with  whatever  he  needs, 
and  brill"-  him  home  to  me 
as  quickly  as  possible.  As 
for  the  raft.  I  am  sorry,  of 
course,  that  you  cannot  tind 
it;  but  so  long-  as  Winn  is 
safe,  nothing-  else  seems  to 
matter. 

"John  writes   full    of  en- 
thusiasm concerning- the  con- 
tract, and  I  shall  tell  him  no- 
thing of  your  absurd  doings, 
until    you     and     Winn    are 
safely  back  here. 
''  Ever  lovingly  your  sister, 
ELLEN." 

CHAPTER    XX. 

BIM  GROWLS 

DURING  the  following  day. 
while   these   letters  were  on 

their  way  to  the  little  Iowa  town  in  which  the  principal 
actors  in  this  story  were  playing  at  such  cross-purposes, 
active  preparations  were  being  made  on  board  the  Wlnit- 
not  for  the  first  exhibition  of  its  panorama.  In  those 
days  the  panorama  filled  the  place  now  taken  by  the 
Stereopticon ;  and  though  its  crude  pictures  lacked  the 
photographic  truth  of  lantern  slides,  they  were  by  no 
means  devoid  of  interest.  In  fact,  their  gorgeousness 
of  color,  and  the  vagueness  of  detail  that  allowed  each 
to  represent  several  scenes,  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  lecturer,  rendered  them  quite  as  popular,  if  not  so 
instructive,  as  their  modern  successors. 

The  success  of  a  panorama,  however,  depended  largely 
upon  the  person  who  explained  its  pictures.  If  he  were 
witty,  and  knew  how  to  tell  the  good  story  of  which 
each  one  was  certain  to  remind  him,  all  went  well,  and 
the  fame  of  that  panorama  spread  far  and  wide.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  prosy,  and  offered  only  dry  ex- 
planations of  his  pictures,  the  impatient  river-town  audi- 
ence did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  dissatisfaction,  and 
the  exhibition  was  apt  to  close  with  a  riot. 

All  this  was  well  known  to  Cap'n  Cod  ;  but  twenty 
years  of  absence  from  the  stage  had  caused  him  to  lose 
sight  of  his  first  and  only  humiliating  appearance  before 
an  audience,  and  had  restored  all  his  youthful  confidence 
in  his  own  abilities.  He  was  therefore  to  be  the  lecturer 
of  his  own  show,  while  Winn  and  Solon  were  to  enter 
the  tread-mill,  and  supply,  as  well  as  they  could,  the  place 
of  a  mule  in  furnishing  power  to  move  the  heavy  roll  of 
paintings.  Sabella  was  also  to  remain  out  of  sight,  but 
was  to  grind  out  music  from  the  hand-organ  whenever  it 
might  be  needed.  This  was  only  a  temporary  position, 
and  would  be  filled  by  either,  Winn  or  Solon  after  a 
mule  had  been  obtained  for  the  tread-mill.  Sabella's 
real  duty  was  to  dress  Don  Blossom,  and  see  that  lie  went 
on  the  stage  at  the  proper  time. 

The  hour  for  giving  these  arrangements  a  public  test 
finally  arrived.  By  eight  o'clock  the  exhibition  hall  of 
the  Wliatnot  was  packed  with  an  audience  that  contained 
a  number  of  raftsmen  and  steamboat  hands  from  the 
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water-front.  These  were  good-naturedly  noisy,  and  in- 
dulged in  catcalls,  stampings,  and  other  manifestations 
of  their  impatience  for  the  curtain  to  rise. 

At  length  they  ceased.  The  little  drop-curtain  was 
slowly  rolled  up  so  as  to  expose  the  first  picture,  and 
(  '.ip'n  Cod,  pointer  in  hand,  in  all  the  glory  of  the  blue 
swallow-tail  with  brass  buttons,  stepped  on  the  stage. 
His  appearance  was  greeted  with  a  silence  that  was  al- 
most painful  in  its  contrast  with  the  previous  tumult. 

Now  for  the  neat  introductory  speech  that  the  old  man 
had  prepared  so  carefully  and  rehearsed  until  he  knew 
every  word  by  heart.  He  stepped  forward,  and  gazed 
appealiugly  at  the  silent  audience;  but  no  word  came 
from  his  dry  lips.  He  swallowed  convulsively,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  struggling  with  himself.  A  titter  of  laugh- 
ter sounded  from  the  back  of  the  room.  The  old  man's 
face  became  fiery  red  and  then  deathly  pale.  He  looked 
helplessly  and  pitifully  from  side  to  side. 

"  Wind  him  up!"  shouted  a  voice. 

"He's  stopped  short,  never  to  go  again,"  called  an- 
other. 

"  He's  an  old  fraud,  and  his  show's  a  fake!" 

' '  Speech  !  speech !" 

''No;  a  song!  Let  old  dot-aud-carry-one  give  us  a 
song!" 

"  Oh,  shut  up!     Don't  you  see  lie's  a  ballet-dancer.'" 

And  so  the  derisive  jeerings  of  this  audience,  like  those 
of  another  twenty  years  before,  hailed  Cap'ii  Cod's  second 
failure.  His  confidence  in  himself,  his  years  of  experi- 
ence, the  memory  of  what  he  ought  to  say,  all  vanished 
the  moment  he  faced  that  mass  of  upturned  faces,  and  he 
was  once  more  the  dumb,  trembling  Codringhampton  of 
twenty  years  before.  A  mist  swam  before  his  eyes,  lie 
groped  blindly  with  his  hands,  the  derisive  yells  of  the 
river-men, who  were  endeavoring  to  secure  their  money's 
worth  of  amusement  from  this  pitiful  spectacle,  gre-w 
fainter  and  fainter  in  his  ears.  He  tottered  backward, 
and  would  have  fallen,  had  not  a  young  man  from  the 
audience  sprang  to  his  assistance. 

Very  tenderly  he  helped  the  old  man   from  the  stage 
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and  into  the  friendly  shadows  of  the  side  scenes.  In  an- 
other moment  he  reappeared.  With  flashing  eyes  he 
slipped  in  front  of  the  turbulent  audience  and  held  11]) 
his  hand.  The  curiosity  of  the  river-men  was  siillicient 
to  produce  an  almost,  instant  silence,  which  in  another 
-econd  might  have  changed  into  an  angry  roar. 

Who  was  this  \  onng  fellow.'  What  husiness  hail  he 
to  interfere  with  their  fun?  What  was  he  going  t"  saj  .' 

lle'il  licller  1 areful!  They  were  not  in  a  humor  to  be 

trilled  with.  l''or  a  moment  he  looked  steadily  at  them. 
Then  he  said  : 

''  Boys,  I  am  surprised,  and  if  I  thought  for  a  moment 
that  you  really  meant  to  worry  that  old  man,  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  you.  But  I  know  you  didn't..  It  was  only 
your  fun.  He  has  heen  a  soldier,  and  lost  a  leg  fighting 
for  you  and  me  and  to  preserve  the  glorious  Union,  that 
you  and  I  are  prouder  of  than  anything  else  in  life.  He 
has  a  daughter  in  there  too- -a  young  girl,  for  whom  he 
is  trying  to  make  a  living  with  this  show.  I  saw  her  just 
now,  and  if  you  could  have  seen  the  look  of  distress  and 
terror  on  her  face  as  she  sprung  to  the  old  man's  side  you 
would  feel  as  I  do  about  this  business.  You  would 
know,  as  I  do.  that  this  was  no  fake,  but  a  square— a  num- 
ber one— show,  packed  full  and  running  over  with  good 
things,  worth  ten  times  the  price  of  admission.  You'd 
know  that  it  was  just  the  bulliest  show  ever  seen  on  this 
little  old  river,  and  you'd  turn  in  with  a  will  to  help  me 
prove  it.  I  am  a  stranger,  just  arrived  in  town,  and  never 
set  eyes  on  this  outfit  he-fore:  hut.  I'm  willing  to  put  up 
my  last  dollar  on  the  fact  that  tins  show  is  so  much  bet- 
ter than  I've  said  (hat  as  soon  as  you've  seen  it  once, 
you'll  want  to  see  it  right  over  again,  you'll  come  to  it 
every  evening  that  it  stays  here,  and  then  you'll  follow 
it  down  the  river  011  the  chance,  of  seeing  it  again.  Hel- 
lo, inside!  Turn  on  your  steam,  and  set  your  whirligig 
to  moving." 

Bv  this  time  the  good-nature  of  the  audience  was  fully 
restored,  and  amid  encouraging  cries  of  "That's  the 
talk!"  "Ring  the  jingle-bell  and  give  her  a  full  head!'' 
"Sweep  her  out  into  the  current  and  toot  your  horn, 
stranger!"  the  panorama  began  slowly  to  unroll.  The 
young  man  picked  up  the  pointer,  and  the  moment  the 
second  picture— a  lurid  scene  that  Cap'n  Cod  had  entitled 
"The  Burning  of  Moscow" — was  fully  exposed  to  view, 
he  began  : 

"There  you  have  it,  gentlemen  !  One  of  the  most 
thrilling  events  of  this  century.  The  great  San  Fran- 
cisco fire  of  '55.  City  swept  clean  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  built  up  again,  finer  than  before,  inside  of  a 
month.  I  tell  you,  fellows,  those  Californians  are  rus- 
tlers! Why,  I  met  a  man  out  in  'Frisco  last  month  whom 
I  knew,  two  years  ago,  as  a  raftsman  on  this  very  river 
at  twenty  a  month  and  found.  To  day  he  is  worth  a 
cool  million  of  dollars,  and  if  you  want  to  know  how  he 
made  it,  I'll  let  you  into  the  secret." 

And  so  the  young  stranger  rattled  on  with  story  and 
joke,  never  pausing  to  study  the  panoramic  scenes  as 
they  moved  slowly  along,  but  giving  each  the  first  title 
that  suggested  itself,  and  working  in  descriptions  to  fit 
the  titles.  He  kept  it  up  for  more  than  an  hour;  and 
when  Sabella.  who  was  watching  him  from  the  side 
scenes  uith  admiring  wonder,  called  out  softly  that  the 
picture  he  was  then  describing  was  the  last,  he  gracefully 
dismissed  as  delighted  an  audience  as  ever  attended  a 
river  show,  and  disappeared  with  them. 

Billy  Bracket!  had  come  up  the  Illinois  side  of  the 
river  by  rail  and  stage,  and  had  been  ferried  across  to 
Mandrake  just  in  time  to  be  attracted  by  the  incipient 
riot  aboard  the  \\~li<ttn»t.  Led  to  the  scene  by  curiosity, 
his  generous  indignation  was  aroused  by  the  sight  of  the 
helpless  old  man  and  his  tormentors.  Now,  to  avoid 
being  thanked  for  what  he  had  done,  he  hurried  away, 
released  Bim  from  his  confinement  on  the  wharf-boat. 


to  that  bow-legged  animal's  intense  joy,  and  went  to  the 
hotel  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning, when  lie  came  down  into  the  office, 
the  clerk  handed  him  Mrs.  Caspar's  letter.  He  stood  by 
tin-  desk  and  read  it.  Then  he  read  it  again, with  a  frown 
of  perplexity  deepening  on  his  forehead.  "Whin  here, 
on  board  the  Mil  n/i-l  /lici-r.  and  out  of  money!  What 
can  Ellen  mean?  She  must  he  losing  her  mind." 

The  \oung  man  was  so  engrossed  with  this  letter  that 
he  paid  no  attention  to  the  other  occupants  of  the  room. 
Thus  he  did  not  see  Cap'n  Cod  and  his  niece  enter  the 
front  door,  nor  notice  that  the  former  was  greeted  by 
two  men  who  had  been  talking  earnestly  together  and 
watching  him  with  great  interest.  Nor  did  he  see  Sa- 
bella stoop  to  pat  Bim,  who  had  gone  to  meet  her.  He 
did  not  notice  the  entrance  a  moment  later  of  a  boy  with 
a  very  puzzled  expression  of  countenance  and  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand.  Neither  did  he  see  that  the  boy  was 
accompanied  by  the  printer  who  had  furnished  his  re- 
ward notices,  and  who  now  pointed  in  his  direction, 
saying:  "That's  him  there.  That's  Mr.  Brickell." 

At  the  same  moment  Sabella  exclaimed:  "Oh,  Winn, 
here's  Bim  !  Isn't  he  a  dear  d<>u -.'"  Then  she  too  caught 
sight  of  Billy  Bracket! .  and  pulling  Cap'u  Cod  by  the 
sleeve,  whispered:  "There  he  is,  uncle.  That  is  the  gen- 
tleman you  have  come  to  thank  for  helping  us  so  splen- 
didly last  evening." 

While  she  was  thus  whispering  into  one  ear,  the  niyht 
watchman  of  the  wharf-boat,  who  stood  on  the  other  side 
of  the  old  man,  was  saying,  in  a  low  tone:  "  Yes,  sir.  As 
I  was  just  telling  the  Sheriff,  that's  the  man  as  stole  his 
skiff,  for  I  saw  him  when  he  landed  here  in  it." 

Sheriff'  Riley,  who  had  only  reached  Mandrake  half  an 
hour  before,  was  staring  at  Winn,  and  saying  to  himself: 
"There's  the  young  rascal  now.  I  knew  it  wasn't  that 
other  fellow,  though  somehow  his  face  is  strangely  fa- 
miliar too." 

There  was  a  momentary  hesitation  on  all  sides.  Then, 
as  though  moved  by  a  single  impulse,  Winn  started 
toward  Billy  Brackett  to  ask  him  if  his  name  was  Brick- 
ell,  (  -ap'n  Cod  slipped  up  to  express  his  heartfelt  gratitude 
for  what  he  had  done  the  evening  before,  and  Sheriff 
Riley  moved  toward  him  with  the  intention  of  arresting 
him.  At  this  Bim.  recognizing  the  Sheriff,  stationed 
himself  in  front  of  his  preoccupied  master,  erected  the 
bristles  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  growled. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE    NEW-YEAR'S    CHRISTENING. 

BY    CAROLINE    W.  LATIMER. 

PRITHEE,  my  darling,  tell  me 
What  is  your  name? — and  why 
Is  a.  baby  fair 
In   tile  wintry  air 
While  tbe  snow-flakes  round   us  lie  1" 

"I'm  only  the  little  New-Year,  ma'am; 
I've  come  on   a   twelvemonth's  stay; 

And  the  snow  so  light 

Is  a  robe  of  white 
For  the  earth  on   my  christening  day." 


A   LADY'S  RIDE  IN  THE   TYROL. 

ENGLISH  people  are  discussing  the  r'nle  of  an  English  woman 
in  the  Tyrol,  which  is  little  less  remarkable  than  the  recent 
ride  of  cavalry  officers  from  Berlin  to  Vienna.  The  distance 
covered  was  •-'-'•">  miles,  and  the  time,  including  stops  at  night 
and  for  meals,  was  sixty-seven  hours  and  forty  minutes.  Thir- 
ty nine  hours  and  twenty  minutes  was  the  actual  time  on  the 
road.  The  tour  was  a  circular  one,  starting  at  Innspruck  and 
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leading  over  :i  mountainous  country.  The  felt  is  the  more  re- 
markable on  account  of  tlie  character  of  tin-  road,  which  is  a 
succession  of  ascents  :ind  descents.  The  horse  was  fourteen  or 
lit'tccii  years  old,  carried  a  burden  of  140  pounds,  and  apparent  ly 
both  horse  and  rider  were  in  as  <;ood  condition  at  the  finish  as 
at  the  start,  although  the  lady  had  to  do  most  of  the  uroomini;- 
herself. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  trip,  the  countrymen  of  the  lady  are 
sa.\  inn  tnat  the  famous  ride  of  ( Je.rinan  and  Austrian  officers  was 
not  so  reiuarUable  a  feat,  after  all. 


THK   FIRST   DAY   AT    SCHOOL. 

ACCORDING    TO    THE    DIARY    OF   A   SMALL   BOY. 

Seven  A.M.— Got  up.  Dressed  myself  all  alone,  be- 
cause I  am  going  to  school  to-day,  just  because  Miss 
Smith  went  away  last  week,  because  she  was  going  to 
get  married.  There  are  lots  of  "becauses"  here,  but  I 
can't  help  tli:it,  because  because  is  just  the  word  I  want 
to  use.  Didn't  study  any  lesson,  because  I  haven't  any 
lesson  to  study.  There  I  go  again !  Won't  use  because 
any  more,  because  I've  used  it  enough. 

Eight  A  J/.—  Breakfast  over.    Mamma  is  going  around 
to  the  school  with  me.      Papa  said  I'd  find  lots  of  dili'er- 
enee  between  going  to  school 
and    having     a     governess. 
Of  course    I    will  —  I  know- 
that.      It's  just  the  difference 
between  going  to  school  and 
having  the  school  come   to 
you.     Started  for  school  at 
8.30. 

Nine  o'clock. —  In  the 
school-room.  The  teacher 
says  I'm  "a  pretty  little 
boy."  I  don't  know  wheth- 
er she  means  I'm  pretty 
small,  or  a  little  boy  that 
is  pretty,  like  girls  are.  I 
don't  like  to  ask  her,  for  she 
just  told  me  that  one  of  the 
first  things  to  learn  is  to 
keep  still.  That's  an  awful- 
ly hard  lesson.  I  can  heal- 
th e  boys  having  fun  in  the 
yard,  while  I  am  at  a  desk 
all  alone.  The  bell  is  ring- 
ing now. 

Ten  o'clock. — I  ain't  at  a 
desk   all    alone.       There's  a 
fellow  with   red  hair  sitting 
next  to  me.     He  has  written 
on  a  slate  that  his  name  is 
Pete    Smith.      He  has   bor- 
rowed my  lead -pencil,  and  says  he  guesses  it  is  good 
enough  to  keep.     He  says  it  is  too  big  for  little  boys, 
and  has  given  me  a  little  pencil.      He  ought  to  know, 
because  he  is  older  than  I  am. 

Eleven  o'clock. — Recess  is  over.  Every  boy  in  the 
room  has  asked  my  name,  and  wanted  to  know  where  I 
got  the  collar  I  was  wearing.  I  don't  know,  but  I'll  ask 
mamma  when  I  go  home  to-night.  One  of  the  big  boys 
said  lie  wanted  to  get  one  like  it  for  his  pet  cat.  I  didn't 
know  big  boys  had  pet  cats;  but  maybe  this  one  is  a 
particularly  nice  boy.  I  didn't  play  with  the  boys  at 
recess,  as  I  wasn't  asked,  and  papa  says  little  boys  should 
keep  in  the  background.  There  isn't  any  background  in 
the  school,  because  all  the  ground  is  in. front;  but  I  did 
the  best  I  could.  When  I  got  in  line  to  march  into 
school  one  boy  hit  me,  and  told  me  to  pass  it  along.  I 
hit  the  fellow  in  front  of  me,  which  happened  to  be 
Pete  Smith,  and  he  hit  me  back.  I  don't  think  that  was 
fun.  because  I  had  already  been  hit  once. 


Tirclve  o'clock. — In  a  minute  we  will  be  let  out  to  eat 
our  lunch.  The  teacher  has  heard  me  say  the  alphabet, 
and  had  me  spell  eat  and  dog.  I  told  her  that  I  was  in 
the  Second  Reader,  but  she  says  I'm  not.  I  guess  I  ought 
to  know.  But,  anyway,  I  don't  see  what's  the  use  of 
going  all  through  the  First  Reader  again. 

One  o'clock. — Lunch  hour  is  over.  Gave  Pete  Smith 
one  of  my  apples,  and  Pete  said  it  was  bully,  and  that 
he'd  write  home  to  my  mother  that  she  ought  to  send  an 
extra  one  every  day.  Pete  had  one  of  my  sandwiches, 
too,  and  a  piece  of  my  cake.  He  told  me  that  I  needn't 
call  him  Mr.  Smith,  and  that  he  would  call  me  Dicky. 
because  he  liked  that  name  better  than  Chester.  He  said 
he  would  see  my  father  and  have  my  namr,  changed.  I 
wonder  if  papa  will  do  it  ? 

I  was  invited  to  play  tag,  and  was  "it"  all  the  time. 
One  of  the  big  boys  said  I  could  join  the  football  team 
they  were  making  up  to  go  to  New  Haven  and  play  Yale 
College,  but  I  don't  believe  papa  will  let  me  go.  Another 
of  the  boys  said  they  would  make  me  umpire  for  their 
baseball  games,  and  if  I  got  done  up,  that  I  would  make 
a  i' ice  soft  first  base.  I  wonder  if  he  meant  it?  I  think 
I  will  like  school  very  much.  The  boys  all  said  they  were 
proud  to  have  me  there,  which  was  very  kind  in  them. 

Two  o'clock. — Pete  Smith  has  just  whispered  to  me  that 
he  was  going  to  thrash  me  after  school  for  luck.  1  don't 
see  any  luck  in  it.  He  seemed  to  be  mad  because  the 
teacher.  Miss  Bartlett,  said  that  she  had  put  me  next  to 
him  so  that  he  could  learn  how  to  be  good.  I  didn't 
know  that  I  had  to  go  to  school  to  teach  anything.  Pete 
says  I'm  the  "  teacher's  pet,"  and  the  boys  all  make  awful 
faces  when  I  look  at  them.  One  of  them  tripped  me  up 
as  I  was  going  to  the  blackboard,  and  I  tore  a  hole  in  my 
knee.  I  don't  mean  my  own  real  knee,  but  the  knee  of 
my  stockings.  Miss  Bartlett  told  me  that  I  ought  to  look 
where  I  was  going.  When  I  got  back  to  my  seat  Pete 
seemed  to  be  happy  over  something,  for  he  would  look  at 
me  and  grin  behind  his  book. 

Nearly  three  o'clock. — School  will  soon  be  out.  Pete 
says  that  I  had  better  send  for  an  ambulance  and  a  police 
escort  when  he  gets  through  with  me.  I  wonder  if  he 
really  is  going  to  fight?  He's  not  very  much  bigger  than 
me,  even  if  he  does  wear  long  trousers.  There  is  a  fellow 
I  know-  that  goes  home  my  way,  and  I  guess  I'll  walk 
with  him.  Miss  Bartlett  asked  me  if  I  knew  my  way 
home  alone,  and  all  the  boys  laughed. 

Four  o'clock. — At  home  in  the  nursery,  locked  up.  Had 
a  fight  with  Pete  Smith.  Tore  my  clothes,  rolled  in  the 
dust,  had  my  eye  blackened,  and  lots  of  fun.  The  fellow 
I  know  came  along  while  Pete  was  punching  me,  and  sat 
on  him  while  I  had  a  chance  to  do  some  punching.  Pete 
went  home  crying,  and  so  did  I,  but  it  was  fun  all  the 
same.  Mamma  cried,  too,  when  she  saw  me.  I  wonder 
what's  going  to  happen  next? 

Fii-e  o'clock. — I  am  going  to  be  let  out  now.  Papa 
says  it  wasn't  altogether  my  fault,  and  that  I  was  plucky. 
He  laughs  every  time  he  looks  at  me — guess  it  must  be 
my  black  eye.  It's  getting  a  little  blue  now,  with  a  yel- 
low border. 

Six  o'clock. — Papa  says  he  don't  think  school  will  do. 
He  is  going  to  get  another  governess  for  me,  and  says  I 
can  wait  a  year  or  two  longer  before  trying  school.  I'm 
awfully  sorry.  I  wanted  to  send  my  collar  to  the  boy 
who  liked  it  so,  but  papa  told  me  to  wait  for  a  year. 
Maybe  his  pet  cat  will  be  dead  then.  Sorry  again.  I 
can't  see  Pete  Smith  to-morrow,  and  I  want  to,  because  I 
think  I  gave  him  two  black  eyes.  Anyway.  I  learned 
lots  to-day  at  school.  F.  S.  M. 


A    FIRST    IMPRESSION. 

WHEN  little  Reginald  was  taken  to  see  the  animals  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  he  saw  a  stork  for  the  first  time,  and  exclaimed  to  his 
nurse,  "  Oh,  Julia,  just  see  the  goose  on  stills!" 
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Tin:  i:«v  wno  Lisn'.n. 

\:\    KATE  QPSON  CLARK. 

LL  of  his  sisters— there'  were  1  hree  of  them — made  fun 
of  Pliny  IVmiypaci.cr  becau  e  he  lisped.  They  in- 
sisted lhat  he  could  help  it  if  lie  Iricd.  I  '1  iny  knew  that 
In-  couldn't.  Tin-  unkindest  part  of  their  ridicule  was 
their  linn  declaration  that  I'liny  could  never  "amount 
to  anything."  '  Boj  3  who  lisp  never  do."  they  sail  I. 

Now  Pliny,  like  all  well-disposed  I'ast-u  rou  ing  boys, 
longed  for  the  day  when  he  should  be  a  man.  respected 
and  respectable.  He  wanted  to  "amount  to  something," 
of  course,  and  he  proposed  to,  in  spite  of  his  teasing  sisters. 

But  he  did  not  tell  them  this.  He  only  turned  red 
when  they  made  their  aggravating  remarks,  and  said, 
"Thut  up,  will  you?"  or  something  similar,  which  cer- 
tainlv  was  not  polite;  but  then  one  must  remember 
Pliny's  provocation. 

Every  morning,  while  the  family  were  having  devo- 
tions. Pliny's  thoughts  were  apt  to  be  distracted  and  his 
face  wore  a  faraway  look.  Then  they  all  knew  that  he 
was  listening  to  the  trains  which  were  going  by  on  the 
elevated  railroad,  which  ran  only  a  block  from  the  house, 
and  on  which  he  went  down  to  school  every  day.  His 
mother  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  impropriety  of  this 
course;  and  Pliny,  in  return,  had  begged  that  the  break- 
fast hour  might  be  made  earlier. 

"You  thee,  mother,  "he  pleaded,  "  if  I  don't  go  down  on 
the  twain  that  leaves  our  thathon  at  ten  minutes  past 
eight,  I  can't  go  with  a  compound  engine — and  I've  got 
to  go  with  a  compound  engine." 

This  was  unanswerable,  of  course;  and  he  was  allowed 
every  morning  to  hurry  off  in  time  to  catch  the  train 
which  he  affirmed  to  be  drawn  by  "70."  which  was  a 
"compound";  though  the  girls  insisted  that  a  "com- 
pound" was  just  like  every  other  engine,  so  far  as  they 
could  see. 

"Oh,  what  a  goose  he  is!"  his  sister  Matilda  would 
say,  after  he  had  rushed  off  as  if  his  life  depended  upon 
ii  to  catch  his  favorite  train.  "What  difference  does  it 
make  whether  he  gets  that  train  or  not?  I  wouldn't  let 
him  act  so,  mother,  now  really!" 

"Oh,  it  pleases  him,  and  it  doesn't  do  any  harm."  ex- 
postulated Mrs.  Pennypacker,  feebly. 

"He'll  get  heart  disease  racing  up  stairs  so,"  argued 
Miss  Lucia,  the  second  sister.  Matilda  and  she  were 
older  than  Pliny.  Olive  was  younger. 

"Well,  but  he  is  so  silly  about  it."  pursued  Matilda. 
"  Now  to-night  he  will  put  down  in  that  precious  diary 
of  his,  '  Rode  down  to-day  with  70,'  and  then  the  number 
of  the  car  he  rode  down  in,  and  whether  the  regular  en- 
gineer was  on  or  not.  and  the  old  red-headed  guard  he 
thinks  so  much  of!  He  never  will  have  any  imagination 
nor  amount  to  anything  going  on  in  this  way!" 

"Don't  you  worry  about  Pliny's  imagination,"  broke 
in  Mr.  Pennypacker,  severely.  "He  is  very  level-headed 
for  a  boy  only  fourteen  years  old.  He  really  knows  a 
good  deal  more  about  the  elevated  road  and  the  way  it  is 
run  than  I  do.  He  told  me  yesterday  the  dill'erence  be- 
tween the  compound  engines  and  the  other  ones,  and  he 
had  a  perfect  mass  of  statistics  at  his  tongue's  end — if  he 
does  lisp  a  little  in  telling  of  it.  You  girls  are  too  bard 
on  Pliny.  I  should  like  to  see  some  signs  of  your  know- 
ing any  special  subject  as  thoroughly  as  he  does  his  rail- 
road." 

The  girls  were  silenced  for  a  little,  but  Olive  presently 


"  He  rides  to  the  end  of  the  road — to  be  sure,  it's  only 
one  station  further,  but  it's  quite  a  long  way  back  to  his 
school— 'most  every  day,  so  that  he  can  get  some  new 
numbers  of  engines  to  put  down  in  his  book.  He'll  be 
late  atschool  some  fine  morning.  He  acts  just  possessed  !" 

"Oh.  I'liny  wouldn't  be  late    for  anything,"  said  Mrs. 


Pennypacker:   "  and  he  always  starts  in  good  season,  and 
the  walk  uon't  hurt  him.      And,  Olive,  you  mustn't  tell 

tales    of    \ •    brolher.      You  all    tease    him    dreadfully. 

I  le  can't   help  ILspiiiL' 

"Oh,  yelh.he  can.  if  he'th  a  mind  to,  mother,"  lisp,  d 
Lucia;  "and."  she  added,  seriously.  "I've  beard  it,  said 
I  hat.  no  man  who  lisps  ever  does  anything  remarkable. 
As  Pliny  is  our  only  brother,  of  course  we  all  want  him 
to  do  something  remarkable." 

"That  is  a.  mere  superstition."  exclaimed  Mr.  Pcnnv- 
packer.  "  Lisping  and  .stammering  and  all  those  vocal 
peculiarities  belong  in  the  same  category,  and  dozens  of 
examples  might  be  found  in  history  to  show  that  thev 
have  nothing  to  do  with  intellectual  ability.  Now,  don't 
you  torment  Pliny  any  more  about  this  subject." 

Mr.  Pennypacker  hurried  off  to  his  business,  thinking 
that  he  had  settled  the  matter;  and  indeed  it  was  settled 
very  soon,  but  whether  by  his  words  or  not  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himself. 

It  was  on  the  very  morning  following  this  conversation 
that  Mr.  Pennypacker  and  Pliny  rode  down  together  on 
the  train  which  was  propelled  by  the  famous  "70."  Thev 
had  scarcely  seated  themselves  in  the  car — the  very  front 
car — with  Pliny  in  the  front,  seat,  nearest  to  the  engine, 
as  usual,  when  they  discovered  that  there  was  something 
the  matter  with  "old  70."  The  brakes,  and  possibly 
something  else,  were  out  of  order,  so  that  the  engineer, 
though  evidently  applying  all  his  force  to  the  problem, 
was  unable  to  stop  the  train  promptly,  or  to  manage  it  as 
usual  in  any  way. 

"  What  ails  old  70?''  asked  Pliny,  in  concern.  "  I  never 
saw  her  act  so  in  the  world." 

Everybody  who  knows  anything  about  the  Myrtle 
Avenue  elevated  railroad  will  remember  the  heavy  grade 
between  Washington  and  Vanderbilt  avenues.  It  was 
always  hard  for  the  engines  to  climb  this  grade  with  a 
loaded  train,  and  this  morning  it  seemed  as  though  "  70" 
never  could  do  it.  She  puffed  and  panted  and  started 
several  times,  but  at  last  she  did  it,  and  drew  up  in  good 
shape  before  the  Vanderbilt  Avenue  station.  Here  the 
engineer  got  out  with  an  oil-can  and  several  small  tools, 
and  proceeded  to  do  some  tinkering  about  the  head  of 
"70."  The  fireman  followed  him,  and  a  number  of  the 
passengers  gathered  around  them  to  see  what  they  were 
going  to  do.  While  they  were  wedged  about  the'engine 
in  a  compact  group.  "  70"  suddenly  began  to  go  ahead. 

Pliny  thought  at  first  that  the  engineer  had  started 'it 
a  little,  so  that  lie  might  be  able  to  do  his  work  better, 
but  it  was  evident  in  an  instant  that  this  was  not  so. 

"  Get  out  the  way  there!"  shouted  the  engineer  hoarse- 
ly, trying  to  break  through  the  crowd  which  surrounded 
him,  and  climb  on  to  his  engine.  The  fireman,  as  white 
as  a  sheet,  tried  to  get  on  too,  but  the  train  kept  moving 
faster  and  faster,  and  though  the  engineer  and  fireman 
ran  along  beside  the  engine,  making  desperate  efforts  to 
get  on,  until  they  reached  the  railing  at  the  end  of  the 
platform,  they  could  not  do  it.  Then  the  awful  specta 
cle  was  presented  to  the  on-lookers  of  a  heavily  loaded 
train  headed  by  an  engine  with  all  steam  on,  and  abso- 
lutely uncontrolled. 

The  men  inside  the  train,  many  of  whom  had  not  grasp- 
ed the  situation,  and  few  of  whom  had  any  inkling  of  it, 
sat  for  a  breath  absolutely  silent.  Then  there  was  a 
sound  of  shivering  g-lass,  which  made  everybody  start  in 
the  front  car.  The  door  opening  upon  the  front  platform 
of  that  car,  a  door  half  of  glass,  as  usual,  and  always  kept 
locked,  had  been  attacked  by  a  small  boy  with  a  batter- 
ing-ram in  the  shape  of  a  pile  of  school-books  done  up 
in  a,  strap.  Now  the  window  was  in  fragments,  and  the 
small  boy,  dropping  bis  books  upon  the  floor,  was  climb- 
ing through  the  window,  cutting  himself  and  tearing  his 
clothes  as  he  did  so  upon  the  jagged  edges  of  broken 
glass  there;  but  this  the  small  boy  did  not  seem  to  mind 
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in  the  least,  as  he  hurried  along  toward  the  plank  which 
runs  beside  the  locomotive.  The  engine  was  Hearing  the 
Navy  Street  station  at  an  awful  rate  of  speed.  Another 
train  \vas  just  moving  away.  Two  minutes  more  and 
"70"  would  dash  into  the  rear  of  that  (rain,  unless  some- 
thing could  be  done.  But  something  was  being  done. 
Little  Pliny  Pennypacker  was  in  the  e;il>.  and  his  hand 
was  ii]ioii  the  lever  of  the  engine.  His  nerves  were  ap- 
parently as  steady  as  a  man's  when  he  grasped  it.  pushed 
it  in,  and  at  the  same  time  applied  the  brakes.  I'.v  this 
time  t  w<>  or  three  men  were  making  their  way  after  Pliny, 
but  he  had  succeeded  in  stopping  the  train,  and  the  last 
car  was  not  yet  past  the  Navy  Street  station.  Slowly  but 
surely.  Pliny  backed  the  train  up,  and  everybody,  aware 
by  this  time  that  there  was  something  unusual  going  on. 
rushed  for  the  platform.  Pliny's  father  came  out  beside 
the  cab,  and  said,  with  his  face  very  pale  and  grave,  but  his 
eyes  wet:  "Come,  Pliny.  You've  done  your  part,  and 
now  there  will  be  some  delay,  and  you  might  as  well 
walk  to  school  from  here.  Let's  get  out  of  this  crowd." 

"I'd  like  to,"  replied  Pliny,  in  some  embarrassment, 
"  but  I  can't  leave  the  engine,  yon  know,  father,  until  I'm 
relieved.  There  isn't  anybody  else  here,  and  she  might 
start  up  again." 

The  men  who  were  standing  by  said.  "  We'll  see  to 
her,  my  boy,"  and  "Go  ahead  if  you  want  to":  but  Pliny 
never  stirred  until  a  gentleman  who  had  witnessed  the 
whole  scene  quoted,  "The  boy  stood  on  the  burning 
deck,"  and  went  on  with  "only  this  time  his  father  has 
asked  him  to  leave,  and  he  won't.  Shake  hands  with  me. 
young  man.  I'm  proud  to  know  you.  Kindly  give  me 
your  name  and  address.  I  happen  to  be  the  president  of 
this  road." 

"Don't  give  me  any  money — the  way  they  do  in  stories," 
protested  Pliny,  reddening.  "  I'd  rather  have  stopped  the 
train  than  not.  It  was  a  regular  lark." 


Just  then  the  engineer  and  lireman  came  up,  panting 
and  breathless,  having  run  all  the  way  on  the  track  from 
Vanderbilt.  Avenue.  A  train  \\as  drawing-  up  behind 
them,  and  everything  was  hustle  and  confusion,  so  that 
there  was  no  time  for  a  long  talk:  but  the  gentleman 
begged  so  hard  for  Plin\  s  address  that  Mr.  Pennypacker 
finally  gave  it.  to  him;  and  in  the  midst  of  hand-shakes 
and  coin;-ral  illations  and  pushing  new-comers,  who  did 
not  understand  whal  all  this  excitement  was  about,  Pliny 
and  his  father  found  the  street,  and  had  a  chance  to  walk 
along  quietly  and  discuss  the  atl'air  a  little. 

The  outcome  of  that  little  interview  with  the  president 
of  the  road  was  the  presentation  l>y  the  directors  of  a  gold 
medal  a  few  weeks  later  to  Master  Pliny  Pennypacker 
"for  his  heroism  and  sagacity  in  saving  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  passengers  on  the  Myrtle  Avenue  elevated  rail- 
road ''  oil  a  certain  date.  It  was  very  line;  and  Pliny 
will  keep  it  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  hand  it  down  to  his 
children  and  grandchildren. 

Of  course  the  reporters  got  hold  of  it.  and  Pliny  some- 
times said  that  he  almost  wished  that  he  had  never  done 
his  brave  deed,  for  for  months  afterward  he  saw  people 
staring  at  him  wherever  he  went,  and  nudging  each  other, 
and  heard  them  whispering:  "  That's  the  boy  who  stopped 
the  runaway  train  on  the  Myrtle  Avenue  road  awhile 
ago.  You  must  have  read  about  it  in  the  papers." 

And.  on  the  other  hand,  this  occurrence  was  a  great, 
thing  for  Pliny  in  his  home.  His  sisters  have  never  told 
him  from  that  day  to  this  that  a  boy  who  lisped  could 
never  amount  to  anything.  And  he  is  allowed  to  watch 
the  trains  and  keep  his  precious  records  of  the  engines 
he  sees  and  the  cars  he  rides  in  as  much  as  he  pleases; 
and  the  whole  house  is  turned  topsy-turvy,  if  necessary, 
in  order  that  Pliny  may  catch  "70"  in  the  morning. 
That  wonderful  old  '•compound"  was  repaired  immedi- 
ately after  the  accident,  and  has  run  all  right  ever  since. 
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A    "SIMNMNC    DAY"    IN    AN    OLD-TIM  K 

SCHOOL. 

I!Y   !•:    IKKN.KI  S   sTK\  K\so\ 

PKIIHAl'S  many  <>f  tin-  younger  and  older  readers  of 
tins  magazine  will  not  need  I.,  lie  tolil  tii:it  in  J!e-th- 
lehem,  Pennsylvania,  there  llourishes  ,-i  famous  school 
for  younger  or  older  girls — the  Female  Seminary  of 
Bethlehem.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest,  hoarding  schools  in 
this  country.  It  has  a.  noble-  and  long  history,  full  of 
delightful  sted-ie-s.  Any  number  of  while  haired  grand 
mothers,  still  living-  with  us,  or  passed  away,  have  been 
proud  to  call  themselves  its  pupils. 

Tin:  school  was  be-inin  on  ( ictober  •->.  ITS.'i,  as  part  of  the 
religious  and  other  teaching  of  the  Church  people  called 
the  .Moravians —a,  denomination  that  has  a  great  and 
beautiful  record.  Like  many  schools,  when  it  began 
with  just  live  boarders  and  fifteen  day  scholars  from 
what  was  then  the  small  village  of  Bethlehem,  and  three 
teachers,  all  Moravian  "  sisters,"  it  was  a  small  begin- 
ning. But  the  school  grew  and  prospered,  as  years  went 
on.  just  as  did  the  place  that  held  it;  and  to-day  it,  is  a 
real  college  for  girls,  in  a  great  town,  where  a  young 
lady  can  gain  a  thorough  education  in  every  way  as  our 
day  lixes  ii. 

The  girls  in  those  far-away  times  of  this  Moravian 
school's  starling  studied  hard  and  had  some  strict  rules. 
Those  rules,  made  in  ITss,  are  still  to  be  read.  The 
young  ladies  arose  at  5.30  in  the  morning,  and  in  si- 
lence they  made  their  simple  toilets.  They  all  break- 
fasted at  six,  and  they  were  expected  ''  to  observe  quiet 
and  strict,  order  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  din- 
ing hall."  They  cared  for  their  own  rooms:  and  at  eight 
o'clock  began  school.  At  a  quarter  before  noon  they 
dined — and  one  is  told  that  between  ending  dinner  and 
one  o'clock  they  did  what  they  pleased  as  recreation. 
After  school  ended,  at  four,  they  walked;  and  they  were 
early  in  bed,  after  study  hours. 

No  wonder  that  they  grew  up  strong  and  well  taught, 
these  young  ladies  of  the  old  times,  under  the  wise 
and  kind  care  of  the  gentle  Moravian  instructors  over 
them. 

There  were  all  manner  of  simple,  quiet,  rather  formal 
doings  in  the  school.  They  had  little  festivities  when 
meetings  and  partings  came;  they  gave  little  dramatic 
entertainments;  they  kept  a  school  journal  or  weekly 
history,  still  to  be  read.  Very  quaint,  and  interesting 
reading  is  that  journal,  in  which  the  young  ladies  wrote 
in  turn  of  what  occurred,  little  or  great,  ill  their  calm 
world.  Thus  we  read,  as  the  entry  of  November  4.  I  TS.s, 
that,  "Today  Oeneral  Oreene's  lady  brought  her  daugh- 
ters lo  our  school,  quite-  unexpectedly" — and  that  "some 
of  the  scholars  played  on  the  spinet,  to  their  satisfaction." 
On  November  "(th.  the  next  day,  we  are  glad  to  be  told 
that  "the  two  Misses  Greene  slept  well  and  are  very 
happy"  -which  is  more  (two  things  more  for  their  lirst 
nighti  than  many  girls  can  say  of  themselves  now  who 
".'ii  !o  hoarding-school.  On  December  "id.  "  Peggy  Vrie- 
huis  received  letters  from  her  parents,  to  her  great  jov. 
Some  of  the  children  studied  grammar  in  the  evening, 
and  for  the  lirsl  time  understood  <•</.$«•.''  On  December 
10th  of  the  same  year,  "  Miss  -  -  acted  obstinately  to 
the  advice  of  her  tutoress."  She  Was  obliged  to  sit  on  a 
bench  in  the  middle  of  the  room  until  she  promised  to  be 
better. 

One  August  entry  tells  us  of  a  parting.      "We  had  a 

sail   I'orene After  dinner  we  received  a,  last,  kiss  from 

our  dear  Patty  Stone-.  Some  of  us  attended  her  to  the 
tavern,  and  we  accompanied  he-r  as  far  as  the  Lehigh  on 
her  journey  borne."  The  journal  gives  us  a  hint,  of  how 
many  joys  ami  sorrows  were  shared  bv  those  kindly 
schoolmates  in  common.  No  girl  was  older  than  fifteen 
\  ears. 


Now  and  Ilie-n  these'  school-diary  records  are-  in  rhyme. 
Mere'  \oii  have  one  such.  It  eloe-s  not  say  by  what  lieth- 
le-hem  Seminary  young  lael\ 


\Vhrn    u.-    (Mine    home,  the    rlork    struck    ,-i\, 
Ami    »<•    fur  SU|I|HT   did    us    tis  ; 
Cfll      i    till.U    nl'    fine-    ,-i|i|ile-    pie 

Ami   milk;    thru    me-i-tini:    limn-  elivw   nigh 
Winch    mil-   dear    Mr.   IlilbfUiT   kept. 
TllOM    we-lit    tu   linl   :ui(l   semmlh    slept." 

"August  14t/i. 

This  morning,  ro-i-  unite-   fre>sh  ami  £ay 
Ami  eiHVr'el    up  our  Immlilr  lny  ; 
Our  M-u-ral  ,-d  .....  l>    m-  cliil  ritteml 
Our  minels  ;iml   kuou  liMi>_'e  thus  to   mi-mi. 
By  New    York   frit-nils   were  visited, 
Who  pleased   were  —  for  so  they  said  — 
They  kindly  offered   us  lln-ir  aid 
To  take  home  letters,  all   unpaid." 

There  were  New  York  girls  as  well  as  others  in  the 
school,  and  as  it  cost  at  least  twenty-live  or  thirty  cents 
to  send  a  letter  to  that  city  from  Bethlehem,  the  taking 
back  to  New  York  "letters  all  unpaid"  was  a  valuable 
kindness. 

They  had  in  the  school-room  what  was  called  a 
"friendly  bench,"  and  another  named  the  "unfriendly 
bench."  The  scholars  who  had  neither  given  nor  received 
any  unkindness  all  the  day  long  to  or  from  any  one  were 
allowed  to  sit  on  the  friendly  bench;  and  one  is  sorry  to 
learn  that  one  April  evening  "Miss  —  —  displeased  her 
tutoress,  and  had  to  sit,"  on  the  less-flattering-  one. 

Occasionally  in  the  school  were  arranged  set  times  of 
a  general  asking  and  receiving-  of  pardons  for  school-girl 
quarrels  and  displeasing  of  "tutoresses."  Thus  the  year 
went  by,  with  tears  and  smiles.  By-the-bye,  as  to  the  last, 
the-  books  tell  us  that  on  June  14t.h  "  Miss  Moncrietf  was 
unexpectedly  happyfied  by  the  news  of  her  mamma's  ar- 
rival in  town." 

At  Christmas  and  at  Easter  there  were  great  doings  in 
the  little  household  of  teachers  and  scholars.  But  these 
must  be  passed  over,  for  they  are  a  chapter  of  the  school's 
history  and  of  interesting  Moravian  customs  by  them- 
selves. One  cold  winter  night  the  journal  also  faithfully 
recorils  I  hat  "  Sister  Sulemik  put  roasted  turnips  on  some 
of  the  children's  feet  to  draw  the  frost  out."  On  another 
wintertime  date  we  read  that,  "In  the  evening  Susan 
Bage  sat  spinning,  and.  growing  sleepy,  her  flax  caught 
lire."  Unlucky  little-  Miss  Susan  Bage. 

Now,  it  was  not  only  Susan  Bage  that  spun  flax,  even 
if  nobody  but  Susan's  caught  (ire.  Every  now  and  then 
a  whole  day  or  half  a  day  was  given  up  to  spinning,  all 
the  young  ladies  uniting  in  good  hard  work  with  their 
wheels.  One  would  like  to  see-  such  a  striking,  odd  scene 
nowadays.  As  a  writer  on  the  Bethlehem  school's  story 
says  of  such  a  picture,  we  can  see:  "The  little  spinsters 
sealed  on  wooden  settles,  prim  in  their  snow-white  caps 
and  ruffled  Vandykes,  with  busy  fingers  twisting  the 
yielding  lla.x.  Mirth  and  laughter  mingle  with  the  hum 
of  the  droning  wheel....  and  the  pattering  treadles  as 
tin  \  are  nimbly  worked  by  rows  of  tiny  feet  on  which 
the  well  bnrnished  buckles  glitter."  Such  was  a  "spin 
ning  day  "  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the  Bethlehem  Female 
Seminary. 

Those  "  spinning  days  "  in  the  school  sometimes  began 
and  ended  with  music  and  quaint  poetry,  all  about  the 
occupation.  Fejr  instance,  on  March  8,  1789,  one  morn- 
ing the  young  ladies  were  waked  by  hearing  "Sister 
Sulemik  "  singing  to  them,  with  her  guitar: 

"Awake,  elear  children,  early  rise, 
To  pay  yoeir  morning  sacrifice.  .  .  . 
With  countenances  all  serene, 
Then  at  your  destined  work  be  seen, 

As    bee'S    llloM     lillSV. 

The  disialY  ami   the  win-els  both  arc 
Prepareel,  and  flax  is  ready  there. 
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Come,  take  lii  hand  ilif  easy  task  ; 
God  grant  you  succor  if  you  ask. 
Bid  sleep  fart  well.   Conn',  IIN-IC  ye! 
The  spinning  pleasures   ta.-te   ye!" 

On  that  day,  we  lean),  too,  that  tin-  girls'  spinning- 
vvheels  "were  arranged  in  one  row,  the  distaffs  in  two" 
rows.  At  nine  the  spinners  were  refreshed  with— apples. 
At  ten  o'clock,  "cakes  were  handed  round.''  In  the 
evening  they  were  "complimented  with  a  repast  of  choc- 
olate and  pancakes"  —  botli  "rarities  to  them."  And 
therewith,  after  the  chocolate  and  the  paneakrs.  came  a 
pretty  and  odd  custom.  One  by  one  the  spinning-girls 
rose  and  recited  two  lines  of  as  good  rhyme  as  she  could 
make  011  what  she  had  accomplished  at  the  wheel  during 
the  day.  The  youngest  girl  led  this  odd  speechifying; 
the  rest  came  on  iu  turn  of  age.  And  here  is  part  of 
what  they  gave  forth  to  their  tutoresses  and  to  each 
oilier  on  the  occasion  narned.  Perhaps  few  young  ladies 
in  our  own  schools  to-day  could  furnish  quite  as  speaka 
ble  rhymes  about  spinning  or  anything  else. 

( '.  lit'n'lnll.    I've  caused  no  disturbance,  dear  misses,  so  pray 

Excuse  Caroline's  not  spinning  toda\. 
K.  limiiiiiiiiit.    I've  spun  seven  cuts;  dear  companions  allow. 

That  I  am  as  yet  little,  and  know  not  right  how. 
I'.   Hi •<  /. -MivMir.    Eleven  I've  done,  and  I've  been  very   Im-v. 
Believe  me  I've  sat  at  my  distaff  quite  ea 
-I.   ir/V.yi/1.    Nine  cuts  are  mil  day's  work.      I've  been  pretty  still. 

K\ru-e  my  not  spinning  more;    next  time   I  will. 
K.  /'iifinii-.  The  sum  of  my  cuts  does  to  eleven  amount. 

To  hear  I've  been   busy,  how  pleasant  the  sound! 
/';</////   ]'riehuis.   Six  outs,  notwithstanding  I  busy  have  been, 

Is  all  on  the  slate  under  my    name  to  be  seen 
P.  Stone.  Though  my  finger  was  hurt.  I've  spun  eight-and-ten. 

Believe,  dear  companions,  I've  tried  all  I  can! 
.-I.  flicUri/.   Thirteen   I've  finished,  and   with   real   delight, 

I  say  I  would  spin  till   late  in  the  iii^lit 
It.  Owintfs    One  more  than  Miss  Nancy's  my  day's  work  has  been. 

<lh,  pleasing  day!     Naught  to  do  only  to  spin! 
(_'.  Atlinjod.    I've  paid  great  attention  to  the  young  ladies'  spinning. 
And  assisted  them  both  at  the  end  ami   beginning. 
E.  Bedell.  I've  spun  cuts,  they  are  thirty  and  three; 

More  than  I  expected — and  that  plea-es  me! 
.I/.  I' a  fir.    M\    sum  of  cuts  exceeds  not  twenty- four. 

Should   I  spin  another  day  perhaps   I'd  do   more. 

Such  was  a  day  of  spinning,  instead  of  studying,  in  a 
famous  school  of  America  a  century  ag'o.  The  linen  was 
made  up  for  the  household,  when  woven;  towels,  table- 
cloths, napkins,  and  the  like  were  the  fruit  of  such  busy 
mornings  and  afternoons.  It  is  a  pretty  chapter  of  what 
was  a  girl's  educatio'n  and  boarding-school  pleasure  at 
the  time  that  our  country  was  in  its  first  years  of  inde- 
pendence. To  the  knowledge  of  simple  home  life  and 
home  duties  that  such  girls  learned  we  owe  to-day  more 
than  we  think.  The  yearly  bill  that  their  fathers  and 
mothers  paid  was  from  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  pounds — no 
more!  But  they  learned  more  than  books.  They  learned, 
as  we  can  see,  to  be  industrious,  gentle,  womanly  women 
— a  learning  "  above  rubies." 


CM  lour  tons,  and  if  this  particular  one  had  attained  any  speed  in 
the  charge  whieh  proved  so  disastrous  to  its  valiant  career,  the 
collision  must  have  been  a  serious  one. 


liliOKE  THE  ELEPHANT'S  RUSH-LINE. 

WHEN  asked  by  a  timid  person  what  would  happen  should 
a    cow  dispute  the  right  of  way  with    a    railway  train, 
(iconic  Siephetison.  the  inventor  of  the  locomotive,  replied.  "So 
much  the  worse  for  the  coo." 

It  seems  thai  the  elephant's  rush-line  is  not  \  ery  much  strong- 
er than  the  cow's.  A  full-grown  elephant  recently  broke  a 
fencing  of  the  railway  near  the  Oktwin  station  in  Siant.  and 
then  coolly  walked  down  the  line  between  the  rails.  The  mail 
train  from  Mandalay  shortly  afterwards  put.  in  an  appearance, 
and,  frightened  by  its  noise  and  the  sparks  from  the  stack,  the' 
elephant  turned  and  charged  its  antagonist.  Tin'  train  kept  on 
the  ttack,  but.  the  attacker  was  swept  away  with  such  force  that 
the  carcass  was  hurled  down  an  embankment,  with  the  skull 
crushed  in.  An  elephant  of  large  size  will  weigh  about  three 


A    BALL  OF  YARNS. 

A"PI'I\'SKirs  natiie"on  shipboard  is  one  that  is  assumed  by 
t  he  sailor  wlin,  for  some'  leas >r  ni  her.  wishes  to  conceal 

his  identity.  It  is  called  a  purser's  name,  as  it  is  the  one  under 
which  the  man,  when  enlisting,  is  entered  mi  the  purser's  books. 

The  writer  was  on  duly  one  day  as  officer  of  the  deck  on  one 
of  our  frigates  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Naples.  A  friend  from  an- 
other ship  was  standing  with  me  near  the  spar-deck  gangway, 
having  a.  little  chat.  As  we  \\erc  talking. a  wardroom  servant 
passed, on  his  way  to  the  gangway  to  go  on  shore  for  the,  daily 
marketing.  '•  Why,"  said  my  friend,  "where  did  you  get  Robin- 
son?" 

"Robinson?" said  I.     "That  is  not  Robinson;  that  is  Jones." 

"Oh  no!  That  is  Robinson.  He  was  with  us  three  years  in 
the  Preble,&l\d  he  was  never  anything  but  Kobinson  there." 

To  settle  the  question,  I  called  to  i  he  servant,  "  Robinson!" 

••  Sir.'"  was  the  prompt   reply  . 

"I  thought  your  name  was  Jones." 

"It  is,  sir,  but  my  mother  married  the  second  time." 

The  ready  wit  of  the  fellow's  reply  was  enough  for  me,  and  I 
let  him  pass  without  investigating  as  to  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ment. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  the  natives,  or  Kroomen,  are  em- 
ployed to  do  all  the  boating  and  outside  work  for  ships  whose 
crews  would  sutler  from  exposure  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
Sim's  lays,  (if  course  these  Kroomen  have  unpronounceable 
names;  so,  for  convenience,  they  have  generally  received  nick- 
names, or  purser's  names,  by  \\hieh  they  are  officially  known 
and  designated.  Among  them  are  many  fanciful  ones,  such  as 
Prince  of  Wales,  Jlismarck,  Teacup,  Two-ponnd-ten  ;  and  under 
these  names  they  are  entered  on  the  ship's  books  and  regularly 
mustered  with  the  crew. 

A  sailor  was  once  given  liberty  to  go  on  shore  in  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands.  He  remained  away  so  long  over  his  time 
that  one  of  the  ship's  police  was  sent  on  shore  to  arrest  him. 
The  straggler  was  found  living  in  a  native  hut,  where  he  had 
spent  every  moment  ol  his  time  on  shore.  When  brought  on 
board,  his  clothes  and  his  hat  were  all  tinned  wrong  side  out. 
(,'nesi  imied  as  to  why  he  had  remained  absent,  he  informed  tin' 
Captain  that  he  had  been  \  er\  busy  thinking  over  an  invention 
by  which  he  could  make  a  suit  of  clothes  last  double  the  ordi- 
nary time.  "Yon  see,  sir.'' said  he.  "there  is  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  the  idea,  Captain.  I  have  succeeded  in  turning  the. 
clothes  and  the  bat,  lint  what  kepi  me  so  long  away  was  think- 
ing about  the  shoes.  If  I  could  only  manage  to  turn  them 
inside  out  too,  the  thing  would  be  complete."  The  poor  fel- 
low soon  afterwards  developed  well-defined  symptoms  of  insan- 
ity, and  was  sent,  home  to  the  United  States  by  the  next  mail 
steamer. 

Jack  Ciallagher,  a  grizzly  bearded  old-time  boatswain's  mate, 
had  never  been  in  a  theatre;  so  some  of  the.  officers  thought 
they  would  give  Jack  a  novel  I  real ,  and  at  the  same  time  ha  \  e 
a  little  amusement  themselves.  The  old  tar  was  given  five  dol- 
lars, with  directions  about  getting  his  ticket.  Jack  dressed 
himself  up  in  his  best  mustering  clothes,  and  went  oil  shore,  se- 
curing a  prominent  seat  in  the  front  row  of  the  orchestra.  The 
play  was  1'iiin I'nrr,  and  it  was  very  amusing  to  see  the  expres- 
sion on  Jack's  face  as  the  travesty  on  a  sailor's  life  went  on. 
Mingled  feelings  of  surprise  and  disgust  evidently  tilled  his 
breast,  for  he  looked  on  the  play  as  a  true  representation  of  a 
landsman's  idea  of  1  i fe  on  board  shi p.  He  sat  quietly  on,  critic- 
ally taking  in  the  spectacle  before  him,  until  the  scene  changed 
to  a  vessel's  deck,  with  the  crew  engaged  in  furling  sail.  To 
Jack  the  efforts  of  the  play-sailors  were  so  absurd  and  so  ill  di- 
rected that  he  could  restrain  himself  no  longer,  but  burst  oui 
with:  "Avast  there,  ye  landlubbers!  Who  ever  sec'  n  tops'! 
furled  without  passing1  in  the  leeches  first  .'  (Jet  a  pull  on  yer 
hunt  lines,  and  take-  down  the.  slack  of  yer  hunt  whip.  Ye'rc  a  lot 
of  cowboys  and  sojers,  that's  what  ye  are!" 

Jack's  speech  was  un  intelligi  ble  in  i  I  s  detn  Ms  to  mosf  of  the  a  n- 
dience,  but  bis  manner  was  so  earnest,  and  his  feelings  so  i  hor- 
on^hly  wrought  up,  that  the  whole  house  took-  in  the  situation 
at  once,  and  burst  into  a  loud  roar  of  laughter  and  applause. 
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TOPSYTURVYDOM 

.10  II  X      K  !•:  X  I)  1!  1C  K      BANG  S. 
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A\\  c  iNhKors  place  is  Topsyturvydom, 
The  country    whence    I  In-    LTpsidowilies  come. 
'I  MM   cannot    liml    it    placed  cm  any   map, 
Itecausc  as  \ei   Tin  geographic  chap 
lias  had    (In-   wit    to   liml   dial    horrid    /one 
That    rlaiins   the    rpsidownies   I'm    its  own. 
It    is  a    plan-   where   rivers   in:     uphill; 
Where  mir   is   never   \vrll    unless  he's  ill  ; 

Where   people    wear  their   I Is  upon   the   head: 

Where  liliic   is  always  green,  and  green   is   red. 
The  dwarfs  of  Tops\  tin  vvdom   ale   large. 
And  show    themselves   to  strangers   without    chaigc 
Tlie  street,  lamps  shine   most    liril  liant  ly   by   (lav. 
Hut    when    tlie   nielli    eiime.s  mi   giv^forth   mi   lay. 
The    Knit;   is  clad   in    rags   and  eats  but  lioues, 
While   beggars   h\    the   thousand  sit.  on  thrones; 
The  eats   lice  madly   in   this  <|I;:MT  old   place 

When   anywhere   they    spy   the  rodent    r: ; 

And   if  a  horse   is  gentle   and  can't  shy. 
No  one   the  aiiiin.il   would  care   to  buy. 
The  do;;    when    he   is   angry    wags  his  tail, 
And   only   fjnod   policenien    live    in  jail. 


'  *ne  Chiistmas  e\e   in  Topsyturvydom 

The   liees  about  the   lamps  did   softly   hum. 

While   ill   the   trees    the  joyous   puppy's   bark 

Seemed  sw ceter  than   the  nijjit  inhale's  remark. 

The  silver  mercury   diil  Inner  rouud 

Some   ninety-six  decrees  above   th<!  uround, 

And  c\ei-y  one  observed  with  tearful   si;;h 

How    lovely  Christmr.s  was  in   miil-Jnly. 

The   happy  grandpas  elajiped   their  handsome    heels 

As  down    the   hill   they   tii",v,ed    their  sleds  on   wheels, 

And    from   the  base    wenl    coasting   to   the   top, 

1'iiable   till    Iliey  reached  it   once   to  stop. 

And   here  and  there  old  Topsyturvies  cried 

Hccaii.se  their  children    would   not    let   them  slide 

In  baby  jumpers      I'm    as  they    were  told 

For  sport    so  risky    they    xi  ere  quite   too  old  — 

For  you  must   know    the   I'psidowny  plan 

Doth   make   the  infant    father  to   the   man; 

And  e\cn    nurses  in    their  daily   play 

Must    do    whate'ci    the  child  in   charge   may  say. 


, 


The   rubber  boots  of  all   the   parents 
I   pon   the  door-knolis.  where   tlie\    had  been    hun^i; 
P.y  joyous   bij;  ones,  when   they    went   to   bed, 
And  'neatb    the  cooling  blankets  hid   their  head. 
I'o  dream  jjrand   dreams  of  what  dear  Santa   flails 
Would   lea\e    when   he  in  Topsytown  did  pause. 
Anil    as  they  dreamed — dear  children,  do   not  start — 
I'p  came  old   Santa  on  a  watering-cart. 
And  'stead  of  reindeer  drove  a  snow-white  steed. 
Who,  save  when  lie   stood  fast,  showed   little   speed. 
lie  glanced  at,  all  the  sleepers,  and  he  knew 

l-'rom   what  he  saw,  when  each  met  his  view, 

That  in   the  land  where  all   is  upside  down 

He  had  arrived    -that   here   was  Topsytown. 

lie  smiled   a   smile  at  least  six  inches  wide, 

l>id    what    he  came    lo  do,  then   on"  astride 

His  handsome    watering-cart   the  soft   air  through 

Hack   to  his  home   in  Skyville  straight   lie   tle«. 

When  morning  came  the  parents  all  awoke. 

And  merry  floods  of  tears  shed   at   the  joke 

Old  Santa  'd    played— 'twas  truly  full  of  wit— 

I  wonder  that  he  thought   to  think  of  it. 

lint   knowing  that  in   Upsidedow  inland 

Things   went    by   contraries  on   every   hand, 

To  make   the  parents  happy  he  had   gone 

And    left  a   gift  for  not.  a  single  one. 

Which    was  appropriate,  for  Christmas  day 

In   hinds  where   all    things   go  the  other  way. 

And   truly  all    were    happy    as  great,  kings 

In  thinking  that  instead  of  squills  and  things 

That   no  one  likes,  the  dear  old  man  had  thought 

To  go  back  to  his  home  and    leave    them   naught. 
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SENDING    A    TELEGRAM. 


BY   GUSTAV  KOBBE 


HAT  becomes  of  a  tele- 
gram after  you  have 
handed  it  to  the  operator? 
If  it  happens  to  be  at 
a  small  railroad  station 
where  there  is  only  one 
operator,  and  the  business 
amounts  to  only  a  few 
messages  a  day,  the  an- 
swer is  very  easy.  He 
sits  down  at  his  instru- 
ment, and  clicks  off  the 
message—  "  pounds  it 
out,"  as  they  say  in  the 
service.  Yet  that  is  not 
exactly  the  whole  story 
either. 

Suppose  your  message 
is  filed  at  Wayback,  New 
Jersey  (isn't  it  funny  that 
Wayback,  Lonelyville, 
Mosquito  Hollow,  and 

places  with  equally  attractive  sounding  names  should 
all  be  in  New  Jersey?),  for  Chicago.  There  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  a  direct  wire  between  Wayback  and  Chicago. 
The  volume  of  business  at  Wayback,  where  there  are,  be- 
sides the  railroad  station,  only  a  grocery  store  and  two 
men  of  letters — one  of  them  the  postmaster — would  hardly 
warrant  that.  Therefore  the  message  must  reach  Chieag'o 
by  "  relays";  is  forwarded  from  Wayback  to  the  largest 
place  with  which  that  delightful  village  has  direct  com- 
munication, and  is  in  this  manner  passed  along  to  its 
destination.  As  a  rule,  however,  relays  are  few  in  num- 
ber. 

But  when  you  hand  in  your  message  at  one  of  the 
large  telegraph  offices,  and  we  might  as  well  take  as  an 
example  the  largest  telegraph  office  in  the  United  States, 
and  second  to  that  in  London  only — the  Western  Union 
in  New  York  city — the  story  is  quite  a  different  one. 
The  large  building  on  Dey  Street  and  Broadway  is  virtu- 
ally in  touch — or  should  I  say  in  "  click"  ? — with  the  whole 
civilized  world,  and  here  is  the  terminus  of  the  vast  sys- 
tem of  wires  with  which  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  has  literally  covei-ed  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how  much  wire 
this  company  has  strung  over  this  continent  and  under 
the  ocean?  There  are  739,105  miles  of  it  as  against  only 
75,686  in  1866!  Think,  too,  with  what  marvellous  speed 
the  words  travel  over  this  medium.  If  a  wire  were  run 
from  one  end  of  a  desk  in  the  Dey  Street  building  across 


the  continent,  under  the  Pacific  Ocean — in  fact,  around 
the  earth,  a  distance  of  25,000  miles  -and  ending  at  the 
very  desk  from  which  it  started,  the  operator  would,  as 
he  pressed  the  key,  hear  at  the  same  time  the  answering 
click. 

In  this  building  are  some  750  operators,  but  you  don't 
see  any  of  them.  They  are  on  the  eighth  floor,  and  you 
don't  get  any  higher  than  the  basement,  where  not  even 
the  click  of  a  telegraph  instrument  is  heard.  The  em- 
ployes who  receive  the  messages  in  the  basement  are  not 
operators.  Perhaps  not  one  of  them  has  ever  touched  a 
key.  The  employe  who  receives  it  places  it  in  a  small 
leather  tube-shaped  box,  and  it  is  shot  through  one  of  the 
pneumatic  tubes  up  to  a  gallery  on  the  eighth  floor.  As 
fast  as  the  messages  arrive  through  the  tubes  they  are 
taken  by  boys  ("pick-ups")  to  the  distributers  on  this  gal- 
lery, which  is  connected,  by  an  automatic  carrier  system. 
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like  that-  used  in  large  dry-goods  stores,  with  va- 
rious sections  of  tin;  operating-room.  As  last  as 
the  distributers  receive  messages  from  the  "  pick- 
ups" they  distribute  them,  according  to  routes, 

i  ni  1 1  compartment,  mi  the  distributing  tables,  and 
the  "pick-ups"  then  send  them  over  the  carrier 
system  ti>  those  sections  of  the  room  where  the 
O])erat,ors  for  the  respective  route.-,  over  which  tin- 
various  sets  of  messages  are  to  he  despatched 
have  their  desks,  and  among  these  they  are  dis 
tributed  by  another  force  of  "pickups."  Hav- 
ing thus  reached  its  proper  desk,  your  message 
is  now  clicked 
oft'  to  its  desti- 
nation. 

One  class  of 


messages  never 
real-lies  these 
desks.  The 

principal  New 
York  city 

branch  ollices 
are  in  commu- 
nication with 
the  distribut- 
ing gallery  by 
means  of  pneu- 
matic tubes. 
A  "through 
tube"  conveys 
messages  with- 
out a  stop  to 

the  olliee  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty -third  Street, 
opposite  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  the  volume  of  business 
done  at  this  point  warranting  this  connection.  A  mes- 
sage can  thus  be  forwarded  from  IVy  Street  to  Twenty- 
third  Street  in  five  minutes.  A  second  tube  runs  from 
the  gallery  to  other  New  York  branch  offices,  travelling, 
however,  by  relays  from  office  to  office.  The  breaks  in 
its  trip  are,  however,  very  brief. 

A  glance  at  the  mark  on  the  cover  of  the  box  enables 
the  receiver  at  a  branch  office  to  tell  if  it  is  for  his  branch 
office  or  not;  and  if  it  is  not,  he  sends  it  whirring  along 
toward  its  destination  without  even  having  removed  it 
from  the  tube.  There  are  special  tubes  for  the  Equitable 
and  other  large  buildings  which  house  the  population  of 
a  fair-sized  town.  The  boxes  are  usually  made  of  leather, 
but  the  tube  to  the  Cotton  Exchange  makes  so  many  turns 
that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  rubber  box  on  this  route.  The 
"  life  "  of  a  box  is  very  short — three  months  at  the  longest. 

These  tubes  run  underground,  and  sometimes  in  winter 
they  become  stopped  up,  and  it  is  necessary  to  put  on  tre- 
mendous pressure  and  suction  to  force  the  boxes  through. 
Occasionally,  however,  this  will  not  suffice,  and  the  trouble 
must  be  located.  If.  for  instance,  the  box  has  passed  through 
the  first  branch  office  but  has  failed  to  reach  the  second, 
the  "  block  "  must  lie  at  some  point  between  the  two.  The 
tubes  are  accessible  through  man-holes,  and  the  men  de- 
scend through  one  of  these  and  follow  the  tube  along.  So 
long  as  they  hear  the  rush  of  air,  the  tube  is  open.  Where 
the  rush  stops,  there  lies  the  trouble.  While  a  message 
will  travel  around  the  earth  over  a  wire  in  no  time,  it  re- 
quires five  minutes  for  a  box  to  reach  the  Fifth  Avenue  Ho- 
tel through  a  pneumatic  tube  from  Dey  Street.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  quicker  service  to  wire 
than  to  "tube  "  it.  But  tubing  saves  the  distribution  and 
other  details,  and  insures  accuracy;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  expense,  would  probably  supersede  the  wire  service 
altogether. 

Your  message  has  been  followed  from  its  delivery  in 
the  basement  to  the  desk  of  one  of  the  operators  on  the 
eighth  floor.  There  are  always  several  hundred  opera- 
tors, each  with  his  own  desk  and  instrument,  at  work  on 


this  floor.  There  is  a  constant 
click -click- click  here,  but  you 
would  look  in  vain  for  any  wires. 
For  all  you  would  be  able  to  see, 
the  operators  are  working  their 
keys  simply  for  fun.  How  does 
your  message  get  from  the  desk  to 
the  wire  over  which  it  reaches  its 
destination?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  2800  wires  leading  out 
of  this  room  in  which  no  wires  are 
visible.  Although  messages  are 
sent  from  the  basement,  where 
i  hey  are  handed  in,  to  the  eighth 
floor,  they  make  their  exit  from  the 
building  by  the  cellar.  The  2800 
wires  are  led  in  groups  of  fifty  by 
cables  from  the  cellar  to  the  eighth 
floor.  Here  they  are  distributed 
over  live  switchboards,  and  from 
the  switchboards  wires  are  led  un- 
der the  floor  and  through  easing 
to  the  instruments  on  the  desks. 
It  should,  however,  be  stated  that 
not  every  wire  of  the  2800  is  led  to  a 

desk.  In  that  case  there  would  have  to  be  2800  desks  and 
the  same  number  of  operators.  The  occasion  when  it  would 
he  necessary  to  send  messages  simultaneously  over  tin- 
whole  set  of  2800  wires  can  hardly  be  imagined ;  so  instead 
of  having  direct  connection  with  the  instruments  for  all 
the  wires,  a  simple  but  ingenious  arrangement  makes  it 
possible  to  connect  any  wire  with  any  of  the  desks  serving 
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the  route,  or  several  desks  \vil.h  one 
wire  —  the  latter  when  there  is  a 
long  despatch  (usually  press  mat- 
ter) to  1".'  received. 

The  switchboard  holds  the  key  of 
the  situation.  It  is  usually  divi- 
tions.  each  section  receiving 
from  one  cable.  These  are 
rear  of  the  board,  pass 
led  down  the  front, 
tions  with  the  desks 
These  are  wires  in  a 
plugs  at  the  ends, 
desk  cords — 


ded  into  sec 
tiie  fifty    wires 
spread   over    the 
through  it,  and  are 
where      the     connec 
are  made  by  desk  cords, 
cord     tubing,  with    metal 
By  means  of  the  plugs  the 
which   are  really  the  ends    of 
the  desk  wires  in  cord  casings 
— are  connected  with  the  wires 
of     the     switchboards.       Each 
wire    on    the     switchboards   is 
numbered   and     lettered    for  its 
route..   For  instance,  wire  «s-~>  S, 
the  S  standing  for  south,  is  for 
the  wayservice  to  Philadelphia. 
If   your   message    is    for   New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  it  will 
go   over    this    wire.       Perhaps 
when  your  message  reached  the 
route  desk  two  messages  were 
coming  in  and  one  was  going 
out  over  85  S.      This  makes  no 
difference.    The  desk  is  prompt- 
ly connected  with  the  wire  by 
the    cord,  and     your    message 
clicked   over   it;    for   with    the 
quadruplex    system,   which    is 
too  elaborate  and  technical  to 
describe  here,  t\vo  messages  can 
be  sent  and  two  received  over 
the    same    wire    at    the    same 
time. 

The  five  switchboards  in  the 
Western  Union  Building  are 
respectively  the  Eastern,  West- 
ern, Southern,  City,  and  Long 
Island  "switches,"  the  wires 

for  the  routes  passing  over  the  proper  switches.  On  top 
of  the  switchboards  are  electric  lamps,  one  for  each  wire. 
These  are  danger  signals.  If  an  electric  wire  crosses  a  tel- 
egraph wire,  a  lamp  on  the  switchboard  gives  the  warn- 
ing. If  too  strong  a  current  came  over  the  wire,  the 
heat  might  set  fire  to  the  board,  and  not  only  damage  an 
expensive  apparatus,  but  also  threaten  the  building  itself. 
To  prevent  this,  there  is  a  break  in  each  wire  not  far  from 
where  it  leaves  the  cable.  This  break  is  bridged  over  by 
a  fuse,  which  is  consumed  when  the  heat  becomes  dan- 
gerously intense,  and  the  connection  being  thus  broken 
all  danger  is  eliminated. 

At  times  the  telegraph  lines  have  been  badly  damaged, 
and  the  company  has  been  put  to  great  straits  to  get  its 
messages  through.  When  the  blizzard  struck  New  York 
city,  it  wrought  great  havoc.  Of  the  2800  wires  usually 
relied  on  for  service,  only  some  fifty  could  be  used. 
All  the  wires  on  the  Jersey  meadows  were  down,  and 
despatches  for  that  route  were  taken  by  train  by  a  mes- 
senger to  Newark  and  wired  from  there.  At  such  times 
messages  take  roundabout  routes.  It  might  be  impossi- 
ble to  reach  St.  Louis,  for  instance,  except  by  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington,  Lynehburg',  and  New 
Orleans  ;  or  messages  for  New  Orleans  might  have 
to  travel  vid  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis— about 
three  times  the  distance  of  the  straight  route.  In  July, 
1890,  the  Western  Union  Building  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Five  hours  after  the  very  heart  of  the  whole  system  had 


been  thus  consumed  the  superintendents  of  various  divi- 
sions had  established  themselves  with  their  force  of  oper- 
ators in  branch  otlices  and  were  ready  for  business,  and 
within  four  days  the  whole  system  was  in  working  order. 
It  was  a  magnificent  illustration  of  how  a  great  Amer- 
ican corporation  meets  an  emergency  which  would  para- 
lyze a  similar  concern  in  some  foreig'n  countries. 

An  interesting  detail  of  the  business  is  the  "  time  ser- 
vice." Precisely  at  noon  every  day  a  ball  slides  down  a 
staff  on  the  Western  Union  Building;  at  the  same  time 
some  nine  hundred  and  twenty  business  offices  in  the  city 
are  notified  that  it  is  high  noon.  The  wire  which  tele- 
graphs this  information  runs  from  the  National  Observa- 
tory at  Washington — in  fact,  the  very  beats  of  the  obser- 
vatory clock  come  over  it— to  the  eighth  floor  of  the 
Western  Union  Building.  It  is  the  clock  which  tele- 
graphs. 

The  operators  are  divided  into  four  forces:  the  "Day" 
force,  whose  hours  are  from  8  A.M. -5. 20  P.M.  ;  the 
"Split  Trick"  or  "  Dinner  Relief  "  force,  11.30  A.M. -9  P.M.  ; 
the  "Night  Relief"  force,  5.30  P.M.-1.30  A.M;  and  the 
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"All  Night"  force,  from  1  A.M. -8  A.M.  Curiously  enough, 
the  "  All  Night"  force  is  on  duty  during  morning  hours 
onlj".  About  one-third  of  the  force  of  operators  are  wo- 
men, who  have  been  found  quite  as  expert  as  men,  except 
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when  nuclei1  a  great  strain.  Many  of  the  best  operators 
have  risen  to  I  ln'ir  positions  from  "  pick-ups. "  The  liov 
learns  1  lie  routes  and  heroines  a  (list  rihuler,  and  mea  n 

while  opportunity  is  purposelj  given  to  him  to  practise  at 

tin'  instruments.  An  expert  operator  with  an  expert  re- 
ceiver at  the  other  end  can  send  47  words  a  minuie, 
and  at  a  prize  competition  55  words  a  minute  were 
scored.  The  average  is.  however,  only  2~>  words  a  min- 
ute, and  from  CO  to  70  messages  of  average  length  an 
hour. 

A    GREAT    SPECULATION 

WHICH    LED   TO    A    DISSOLUTION    OF    PARTNERSHIP. 

BY    JAMES    OTIS, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  TUBT  TVLER;  on. TEN  WEEKS  IN  A  CIRCUS,"  "SILENT 
PETE,"  ETC. 


Part  ££. 

4  MOS  GRANT,  the  proprietor  of  the  livery-stable,  re- 
£\.  fused  to  listen  a  single  moment  to  Teddy's  proposi- 
tion that  he  be  allowed  to  hire  a  stall  there  for  a  few 
days. 

"I  wouldn't  have  that  rack  of  bones  around  at  any 
price, "he  said,  emphatically,  "so  there's  no  use  spending 
your  time  here." 

Mr.  Treat,  who  had  three  stalls  without  occupants,  de- 
clared that  he  had  "no  room"  for  another  horse,  and 
Captain  Toby  Thompson  flew  into  a  terrible  rage  when 
Teddy  politely  proposed  that  the  Uncle  Jack  horse  be  al- 
lowed to  make  his  home  there  for  a  short  time. 

"  I  won't  have  my  barn  disgraced  in  such  a  way,"  he 
cried  in  his  gruff  voice,  which,  at  this  particular  time, 
sounded  to  the  boys  very  much  like  distant  thunder.  "  It 
lias  just  been  painted,  an'  looks  pretty  decent;  but  I  feel 
as  though  I'd  he  insulting  the  painter  to  let  that  old  scare- 
crow walk  past  the  green  door." 

"He'll  look  different  after  we've  fatted  him  up  a  little," 
Teddy  ventured  to  sa\  . 

"  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  how  much  grain  you 
give  him,  there'll  never  be  any  improvement  in  that  old 
veteran.  Why,  Jack  Douglass  has  had  him  ever  since  I 
can  remember,  and  he  was  too  far  along  in  years  to  work 
when  he  bought  him.  The  darky  has  made  a  good  trade 
if  he  turned  him  over  to  you  as  a  gift." 

"  We  paid  him  five  dollars  for  the  horse,"  Ben  said, 
with  a  little  sob. 

"  Then  it's  a  clear  case  of  fools  and  their  money  being 
soon  parted.  I  venture  to  say  Teddy's  father  will  raise  a 
fine  storm  when  he  sees  the  new  member  of  the  family." 

"I  own  only  half  of  him. "and  now  Teddy  was  begin- 
ning to  think  that  perhaps  they  had  not  secured  such 
a  wonderfully  good  bargain  after  all. 

"So  much  the  better  for  you.  I'd  feel  richer  if  I 
hadn't  any  interest  in  him  whatever,"  and  the  fat  Captain 
indulged  in  one  of  his  chuckling  laughs  which  sounded 
unusually  aggravating  to  Teddy. 

"  Whaler  we  goin'  to  do  with  the  old  beast?"  Ben  ask- 
ed, petulantly,  when  they  were  on  the  sidewalk  once 
more,  beyond  sound  of  Captain  Toby's  mirth. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Let's  go  home  an'  talk  the 
tiling  over.  There  must  be  some  place  in  town  where  we 
can  get  him  in." 

"It  doesn't  look  so  just  now,"  Ben  replied  with  a  sigh, 
as  he  thought  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pennies  he 
had  hoarded  so  long. 

It  was  not  Teddy's  intention  to  go  into  the  house  when 
he  reached  his  home,  but  to  "skin  'round"  through  the 
orchard  to  the  cellar.  An  unkind  and  malignant,  fate 
seemed  to  be  lying  in  wait  for  the  new  owners  of  the 
horse.  When  they  turned  down  the  side  street  to  gain 
the  orchard,  Mrs.  Marlowe  called  to  her  son. 


"  I   thought  you  said  she  \\.-is  goin'  out;"  Ben  growled. 

"That  was  what  she  told  me.  Now  how  er  we  to  get, 
the  horse  away  without,  her  seein'  him?" 

"That  don't  trouble  me  half  so  much  as  to  knou 
where  we'll  take  him  after  we  get  him  out  er  the  cellar.'1 

"I've  struck  it  now!"  Teddy  cried,  as  a  sudden  and 
«  hat  seemed  like  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  him. 
"What's  the  matter  with  Miss  Washburn's  barn?" 

"  It's  pretty  nigh  tumbled  down  ;  that's  all  the  matter  I 
know." 

"I  mean  what's  to  prevent  our  takin'  the  horse  there? 
I'm  very  sure  she'll  let  us  put  him  into  one  corner,"  and 
Teddy  was  his  old  careless  self  once  more. 

"  We'll  go  right  up  there!"  Ben  cried,  excitedly. 

Wait  till  we  find  out  what  mother  wants.  It  won't 
be  dark  for  a  long  while  yet,  an'  we've  got  plenty  of 
time." 

Mrs.  Marlowe  wanted  her  son  to  assist  her  in  the  store- 
room, and  Teddy  had  experience  enough  in  such  mat- 
ters to  understand  that  the  task  set  him  could  not  be  fin- 
ished, even  with  Ben's  aid,  in  less  than  an  hour,  but  he 
whispered,  cheerfully: 

"  We'll  hustle  'round  an'  get  this  job  done  in  no  time. 
Then  mother  won't  care  where  I  am,  an'  we'll  soon  have 
the  horse  fixed  in  great  style." 

"What  I'm  afraid  of  is  that  your  mother  '11  go  down 
stairs,  an'  if  she  finds  him  there,  I  expect  we'll  have  an 
awful  row." 

"It  ain't  likely  she'll  do  anything  of  the  kind  before 
night,  an'  what's  the  use  of  worryiu'  ?  Take  hold  au' 
help  me,  so's  we'll  get  through  quick." 

Mrs.  Marlowe  evinced  no  intention  of  descending  the 
cellar  stairs,  and  Ben  was  growing-  more  confident  that 
they  would  be  able  to  take  their  prize  away  without  his 
visit  having  been  known,  when  suddenly  a  great  crash 
was  heard  as  if  from  beneath  their  feet,  followed  by  a 
sound  as  of  heavy  pounding. 

"Mercy  on  us!  what  can  be  the  matter?"  Mrs.  Mar- 
lowe screamed  as  she  started  toward  the  door. 

Teddy  and  Ben  looked  at  each  other  in  speechless  dis- 
may. Mr.  Marlowe  entered  the  house  almost  at  the  same 
moment  his  wife  opened  the  door,  and  he  also  had  heard 
the  din. 

"  What  is  going  on  in  here?"  he  asked,  excitedly. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  his  wife  replied,  gasping  in 
terror.  "  It  sounded  as  if  the  noise  came  from  the  cel- 
lar." Teddy's  knees  literally  knocked  together  as  his 
father  opened  the  cellar  door  and  descended  the  stairs. 

"  We'd  better  foller  him,"  Ben  whispered,  "or  he  may 
turn  the  horse  loose."  Since  he  must  "face  the  music" 
sooner  or  later,  Teddy  realized  that  no  real  good  could 
come  from  deferring  the  evil  hour,  and  with  Ben  close 
behind,  he  followed  his  father. 

No  lengthy  survey  of  the  scene  was  necessary  in  order 
to  understand  the  cause  of  the  noise.  The  white  horse, 
straining  at  his  halter  in  order  to  get  at  the  potatoes,  had 
succeeded  in  slipping  the  carelessly  tied  knot,  and  was 
feasting  on  the  good  things  to  be  found  on  every  side. 
Tiring  of  potatoes,  he  had  attempted  to  help  himself  to 
apples,  and  in  order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
under  the  hanging-shelf. 

Unfortunately  it  was  not  quite  high  enough,  and  in- 
tent only  on  the  proposed  feast,  the  old  fellow  had  forced 
it  from  its  fastenings,  bringing  down  on  his  back  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  pies,  preserves,  cold  meat,  and 
crullers. 

His  mud-stained  hide  was  covered  with  sweets  and 
fragments  of  pastry,  until  one  would  have  said  he  had 
been  rolling  in  the  contents  of  a  bakery,  and  hanging 
around  one  ear  was  a  cruller,  which  lent  a  most  peculiar 
appearance  to  the  old  fellow's  face. 

At  first  Mr.  Marlowe  was  thoroughly  surprised  ;  but  af- 
ter one  glance  at  the  cellar  doors,  which  were  secured  on 
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the  inside,  he  asked, 
sternly,  "  Teddy,  do  you 
know  how  this  horse 
came  here?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Master 
Marlowe  replied,  in  a 
faint  voice.  "  Ben  an' 
me  bought  him  from 
Uncle  Jack  Douglass 
this  afternoon,  with  the 
money  we'd  been  sav- 
in' for  the  Fourth,  an' 
we  left  him  here  till 
we  could  find  a  stable 
for  him." 

There  was  an  omin- 
ous silence  during  fully 
a  minute,  and  then 
Mr.  Marlowe  said, 
"Take  him  away  at 
once,  and  when  you 
have  found  some  per- 
son who  will  take  him 
off  your  hands,  come 
back,  but  not  before.  I 
shall  talk  with  you 
about  this  matter  later." 

Teddy  shivered  as  if 
the  temperature  had 
suddenly  fallen  to  zero. 
He  knew  from  past  ex- 
perience that  his  father 
never  forgot  to  keep 
such  appointments,  and 
there  was  a  look  of  sad- 
ness on  his  face  as  be 
pulled  the  aged  steed 
away  from  the  apple 
barrel,  where  the  old  fel- 
low had  been  indulging 
in  a  most  unusual  feast 

without  regard    to   the    serious   conversation    regarding 
himself. 

"  We  oughter  talked  with  our  fathers  before  we  spent 
the  money,"  Ben  said,  as  he  aided  in  pulling  the  white 
horse  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Washburn's  barn.  "It 
wasn't  right  to  pitch  in  so  steep  until  we  knew  what  they 
thought  about  it." 

"  Now  don't  go  to  sayiii'  what  we  oughter  done,"  Ted- 
dy cried,  angrily.  "We've  put  ourselves  into  a  scrape, 
an'  I'm  the  worst  off,  'cause  I've  got  to  see  father  when  I 
come  back.  I've  a  good  mind  to  turn  the  old  horse 
adrift,  an'  let  him  go  back  to  Jack  Douglass." 

"I  won't  agree  to  that,"  Ben  replied,  emphatically. 
"There's  two  dollars  an'  a  half  of  my  money  invested  in 
him,  an'  I  want  to  get  it  out." 

"I'd  be  willin'  to  lose  the  whole  of  mine  if  we  hadn't 
put  him  in  the  cellar." 

"I  haven't  got  anything  to  do  with  that,"  said  Ben. 

"I  don't  s'pose  you  care  how  hot  I  get  it  so  long  as 
you're  out  of  the  scrape." 

"Of  course  I  feel  sorry,  Teddy;  but  you  can't  expect 
I'm  goin'  to  take  on  so  dreadfully,  unless  my  father  raises 
a  row  because  I  bought  half  the  horse." 

This  last  remark  served  to  arouse  Teddy's  wrath,  for  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  Ben  had  assumed  a  patronizing  man- 
ner toward  him  when  his  heart  was  bowed  down  with 
such  a  weight  of  woe.  He  succeeded  in  keeping  his  tem- 
per within  bounds,  however,  understanding  that  it  would 
only  make  bad  matters  worse  if  he  had  a  quarrel  with  his 
partner  at  this  critical  time,  and  the  two  walked  in  silence 
to  Mrs.  Washburn's. 

Fortunately,  so  far  as  their  plans  were  concerned,  the 
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old  lady  was  at  home,  and  on  opening  the  door  in  re- 
sponse to  Ben's  knock,  was  confronted  by  the  two  boys 
and  the  horse. 

"  Goodness  me!  what  are  y6u  children  doing  with  that 
animal  in  this  yard?  I  believe  he's  standing  directly  oil 
my  marigold  bed." 

"Indeed  he  ain't,  Mia£  Washburn,"  Teddy  replied, 
quickly.  "Ben  an'  I  jefct  bought  this  horse,  an'  we're 
goin'  to  make  a  trotter  out  of  him." 

"  He  doesn't  appear  tolbe  much  more  than  a  skeleton. 
Why  don't  you  give  himUomethiiig  to  eat?" 

"He's  had  a  good  dearthis  afternoon,"  Teddy  replied, 
woefully,  as  he  thought  of  the  inroads  the  old  fellow  had 
made  upon  the  store  of  potatoes  and  apples. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,  for  a  merciful  man  is  merciful 
to  his  beast,  and  children  can't  learn  too  early  to  treat 
animals  kindly.  But  why  did  you  bring  him  here?  I 
don't  set  any  great  favor  on  horses,  an'  would  rather  see 
a  good  cow  any  time." 

"  We  came  to  ask  if  you'd  let  us  use  a  corner  of  your 
barn  till  we  can  fix  up  some  kind  of  a  stable  for  him." 

"Why,  bless  your  heart,  child,  the  old  building 
wouldn't  even  shelter  him  from  the  wind,  and  the  floor  is 
in  a  terrible  condition." 

"We  only  want  to  keep  him  there  a  little  while,  an' 
anything  is  better  than  lettin'  him  stay  out-doors.  You 
wouldn't  like  to  think  if  it  rained  to-night  that  he  had  to 
take  it,  would  you;" 

"  No,  I  don't  suppose  I  should;  but  perhaps  a  wetting 
wouldn't  hurt  him  as  much  as  if  he  broke  through  the 
floor,  and  that's  what  I  expect  he  will  do  if  you  try  to  put 
him  in  the  barn." 
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"  We  can  fix  it  up  a  little,"  Ben  suggested. 

Mrs.  Washburii  looked  at  the  eager  faces  before  her, 
and  even  tin-  horse  appeared  to  be  pleading  for  a  sbelter. 

"I  don't  know  as  I  ought  to  turn  you  away,''  she  said, 
musingly:  "but  it  does  seem  dangerous  to  have  you  go 
into  such  a  ramshackle  building." 

"  We'll  take  all  the-  risks."  Teddy  added,  quickly. 

Mrs.  \Vashbiiru  thought  the  matter  over  a  moment 
longer,  and  linally  said  :  "  I  will  let  you  boys  use  the  sta- 
ble to  night  if  you  promise  to  sit  up  with  the  horse.  I 
couldn't  think  of  him  roaming  around  there  alone,  and 
am  not  willing  to  have  Ins  blood  on  my  bead.' 

"There  wouldn't  anything  like  that  happen,"  Teddy 
replied,  conlideiitly,  "  for  no  matter  how  much  he  might 
hurt  himself,  the  blood  couldn't  spurt  'way  over  here." 

"I  didn't  mean  that  literally,  my  child.  What  I 
should  have  said  was  that  I  wouldn't  run  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing what  may  be  a  valuable  animal  killed  on  my  prem- 
ises." 

"But  can  we  use  the  stable  if  we  sit  up  with  him:" 
Ben  asked,  impatiently. 

"Yes;  under  those  conditions  I  can't  make  any  ob- 
jections; but  I'm  afraid  you  boys  will  catch  your  deaths 
in  such  a  damp  pl,-i< 

"We'll  look  out  for  that  part  of  it,"  Ben  cried,  cheeri- 
l\.  as  he  began  to  pull  the  aged  steed  toward  the  barn. 
"  Teddy,  go  home  an'  see  if  your  folks  are  willin'  for  you 
to  stay  all  night,  an'  I'll  wait  here." 

"Don't  you  remember  what  father  said?" 

"  Of  course:  but  you've  got  to  get  through  with  that 
fuss  some  time,  and  it  may  as  well  be  now.  I  won't  stay 
here  alone,  an'  must  go  ask  mother  about  it  as  soon  as 
you  come  back." 

Teddy  felt  quite  positive  he  would  not  have  spoken  to 
Ben  regarding  a  painful  interview  which  must  be  held 
sooner  or  later,  in  such  a  businesslike  tone.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  he  see  his  father,  however,  and 
he  walked  slowly  away,  looking  like  a  fellow  who  has 
lost  every  friend. 

The  old  horse  had  been  half  led,  half  dragged  to  the 
barn-yard,  and  there  he  was  well  content  to  remain  as 
lulu-  as  his  new  owners  should  permit,  for  the  grass  grew 
luxuriantly  in  that  vicinity,  and  would  serve  as  a  pleas- 
ing dessert  to  his  feast  of  potatoes  and  apples. 

An  hour  passed,  during  which  Ben  whittled,  performed 
acrobatic  tricks,  or  speculated  upon  the  prospect  of  earn- 
ing money  with  the  aid  of  the  aged  horse.  The  shad.. us 
of  night  were  beginning  to  lengthen  when  Teddy  linally 
returned,  and  his  tear-stained  face  told  that  the  interview 
with  his  father  had  been  held. 

"  hid  you  get  it.  pretty  hot?"  Ben  asked,  with  the  same 
absence  of  sympathy  Teddy  had  noted  an  hour  pre- 
vious. 

"Don't  you  mind  how  I  got  it!"  was  the  angry  reply. 
"  It's  over  now,  an'  I'm  up  here  to  stay  all  night." 

"  What  did  be  do?" 

''Look  here,  Ben  Tucker,  I  never  bothered  you  when 
things  wasn't  all  right  at  your  bouse,  an' you'd  better  let 
me  alone-.  Cm  home  an'  see  if  you  can  sleep  here.  Mo- 
iher  gave  in.-  a  lunch,  an'  you  must  get  all  you  can.  It 
would  be  mighty  nice  if  we  could  have  a  lantern." 

Ben  would  have  insisted  on  knowing  what  had  tran- 
spired during  Teddy's  absence;  but  the  expression  on  the 
latl'-r's  face  warned  him  that  it  might  not  be  exactly  safe 
to  evince  too  much  curiosity,  and  he  said,  as  he  went 
slowly  out  of  the  yard:  "I  reckon  that  horse  oug'htei- 
have  some  water  by  this  time.  He  hasn't  done  anything 
but  eat  ever  since  you  went  home." 

"An' that's  about  all  be  did  in  the  cellar,  Vordin'  to 
the  looks  of  things,"  Teddy  replied,  grimly.  "  Go  on,  an' 
I'll  see  to  him." 

During  Ben's  absence  Teddy  worked  in  one  corner  of 
the  barn  making  ready  a  place  where  the  horse  might 


spend  the  night  without  danger  of  breaking  through  the 
decaying  planks. 

By  removing  boards  from  other  portions  of  the  build- 
ing, and  laying  them  over  the  weakest  portion  of  the 
floor,  he  succeeded  in  making  a  reasonably  secure  stall, 
and  by  the  time  this  had  been  done  Ben  returned. 

Apparently  he  was  not  in  so  cheerful  a  frame  of  mind 
as  when  he  left  his  partner,  and  Teddy  was  pu/x.led  to 
understand  why  this  should  be,  since  he  brought,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  generous  luncheon,  the  desired  lantern. 

"  Now  we  can  fix  things  in  great  shape,"  Master  Mar- 
lowe said,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction,  as  he  inspected  the 
fund  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  there  would  be  sulli- 
cient  for  their  wants  until  morning.  "We'll  be  snu«j  as 
bugs  in  a  rug,  an'  I  ain't  sure  but  I'm  glad  Miss  Wash- 
burn  made  us  stay  here  to  look  out  for  the  horse." 

"Have  we  got  to  sit  up  every  night  watchin'  him?" 
Ben  asked,  with  a  sob  that  at  once  attracted  Teddy's  at- 
tention. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you?" 

"Nothin'." 

"You  act  as  if  you'd  been  cryin'." 

"Well,  s'posen  I  have?  It's  nothin'  more  'n  what  you 
did  a  little  while  ago." 

"  Did  your  folks  raise  a  fuss?" 

"Mother  scolded  me  for  spendin'  my  money  without 
askin'  her,  an"  father  says  1  sha'n't  own  a  share  in  such  a 
horse  as  this.  He  seems  to  think  it's  a  disgrace  to  have 
a  n  \  I  hi  ni'-  to  do  with  him." 

"That's  pretty  near  what  my  father  said,  though  he 
was  willin'  for  me  to  keep  him  till  I  could  iM  mv  money 
back." 

"Oh,  I  can  do  as  much  as  that:  but  I  don't  know 
who'd  want  to  buy  him." 

"It  seems  a  pity  to  let  such  a  horse  go  for  only  five 
dollars,  when  we  could  make  so  much  money  by  trainin' 
him,"  Teddy  said,  reflectively,  as  he  patted  the  aged  steed 
to  prove  his  gentleness. 

"  I  !ut  folks  don't  think  he's  worth  anything." 

"  That's  'cause  they  haven't  examined  him.  You  won't 
know  that  horse  when  he's  fat.  If  my  father  or  yours 
would  look  him  all  over,  same's  I  did,  they'd  sing  a  dif- 
ferent tune." 

"I'm  'fraid  we  can't  get  "em  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  But  say.  we  m  UM  n't  stand  here  talkin'  when  there's 
si ich  to  be  done.  Where  are  we  goiu'  to  stay?" 

"'Side  of  the  horse.  There's  a  little  hay  left  on  the 
mow,  an' I'll  pitch  it.  down  while  you  light,  the  lantern." 

It  was  a.  very  comfortable  bed  which  Teddy  made  aflei- 
ten  minutes'  work,  and  by  the  time  his  labors  were  con- 
cluded, the  night  had  shrouded  the  village  in  darkness. 

After  giving  him  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  the  boys 
led  their  prize  into  the  dilapidated  stable,  and  there  offered 
him  still  more  food  by  placing  in  front  of  him  a  quantity 
of  the  hay. 

That  the  horse  was  willing  to  devour  anything  could 
be  seen  by  the  avidity  \vith  which  he  ate  this  last  course. 
although  he  had  done  nothing  but  eat  since  his  arrival 
in  the  village. 

"  You  can  see  now  that  he's  been  'most  starved,"  Teddy 
said,  as  be  hung  the  lantern  where  it.  would  best  illumine 
that  portion  of  the  barn  they  proposed  to  occupy;  "and 
if  our  folks  will  only  let  us  keep  him  a  couple  of  weeks, 
he'll  look  .slick  as  grease." 

"  We  shall  have  to  hold  on  to  him  if  we  can't  find  any- 
body who  wants  to  buy  a  horse." 

"  An'  we  won't  try  very  hard,"  Teddy  replied,  with  an 
expressive  wink. 

The  stable  doors  were  carefully  closed  and  locked,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  there  were  so  many  boards  missing 
from  the  sides  of  the  building  that  an  intruder  could  have 
entered  at  almost  any  point,  and  then  the  boys  settled 
down  for  the  night  by  eating  supper. 
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The  supply  of  provisions  was  more  than  sufficient  for 
all  their  wants,  and  when  it  became  necessary  to  conclude 
the  meal,  because  both  were  filled  to  repletion,  Teddy 
said, 

"We  must  try  not  to  get  sleepy,  an'  I  s'pose  the  best 
way  is  to  keep  talkiii'  all  the  time." 

"  Have  we  got  to  stay  awake  till  mornin'?" 

"  If  we  didn't,  what  would  be  the  sense  of  stoppin'  here : 
I  s'pose  Miss  Washburn  expects  us  to  keep  our  eyes  on 
him  every  minute." 

"It'll  come  pretty  tough  before  daylight,"  Ben  said, 
with  a  sigh,  and  then  both  boys  relapsed  into  silence  as 
they  began  to  realize  that  there  were  trials  and  hardships 
which  must  come  even  to  the  owners  of  a  valuable  horse. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


FAMOUS   !)(>( is. 

TTIK  dogs  of  some  famous  people  have  become  well  known 
through  story  and  biography.  Every  reader  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  beard  of  "Maida,"  whom  bis  master  described  as  "  the 
uoblest  dog  ever  seen  ou  tbe  Border  since  Johnny  Armstrong's 
time,  between  tbe  wolf  and  deer-greyhound,  about  six  feet  from 
the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  tail,  and  high  and  strong  in  propor- 
tion." Maida  was  buried  beside  the  gate  at  Ahholsford,  where 
he  kept  watch  so  many  years.  His  statue,  in  marble,  stands  over 
his  grave,  and  ou  the  base  is  this  epitaph  : 

I-  neatb  the  sculptured  form  which  late  you  wore, 
Sleep  soundly,  Maida,  at  your  master's  door." 

It  was  another  dog,  a  bull-terrier  named  ••  Camp,"  over  whose 
grave  Sir  Waller  smoothed  the  sod  with  a  sad  face,  afterwards 
excusing  himself  from  a  dinner  to  which  he  had  beeu  iuvited, 
"on  account  of  the  death  of  a  dear  old  friend." 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  pet  dogs  was  a  French  poodle, 
"  Moustache,"  which  belonged  to  one,  of  Napoleon's  officers.  He- 
was  not  trained  to  military  service,  as  dogs  are  now,  but  he  took 
a  gallant  part  in  the  engagements  at  Marengo  and  at  .lena,  saved 
several  lives,  detected  a  spy.  and  performed  other  feats.  His 
most  famous  performance  was  at  Austerlit/,  where  he  sprang 
forward,  sei/.ed  the  colors  "from  the  very  grasp  of  the  enemv, 
and  bore  I  hem  in  triumph  to  his  fellow-soldiers."  For  this  deed 
of  valor  Marshal  Launes  publicly  thanked  Moustache  ou  the 
Held  of  battle,  ami  fastened  ou  his  neck  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
<>f  I  lonor. 

Charles  Lain! i  was  very  fond  of  bis  dog  Dash  —  so  foncT  of  him. 
in  fact. thai  Miss  Mary  Lamb  wrote  to  their  friend  Mr.  Patmore. 
begging  him  to  remove  the  dog,  "if  only  out  of  charity:  for  if 
we  keep  him  much  longer  he  will  be  the  death  of  ChaiK-." 
Lamb  soon  afterwards  wrote  this  letter: 

"DKAR  PATMOUE, — Excuse  my  anxiety,  but  how  is  Dash?  Goes  he 
muzzled  or  aperto  ore?  Are  his  intellects  sound,  or  does  lie  wander  a 
little  in  his  conversation  ?  You  cannot  be  too  careful  to  watch  the  tirst 
symptoms  of  incoherence.  The  first  illogical  snarl  lie  makes,  off  with 
him  to  St.  Luke's.  .  .  .  Try  him  with  hot  water;  if  he  won't  lick  it  up 
it  is  a  sign  he  doesn't  like  it.  Does  his  tail  wag  horizontally  or  per- 
pendicularly? That  has  decided  the  fate  of  many  dogs  in  Eulield.  Is 
his  general  deportment  cheerful?  I  mean,  when  he  is  pleased — for 
otherwise  there  is  no  judging.  Has  he  bit  any  of  the  children  yet?  If 
he  has,  have  them  shot,  and  keep  him  for  curiosity,  to  see  if  it  was  the 
hydrophobia....  You  might  pull  out  his  teeth  (if  he  would  let  you), 
and  then  you  need  not  mind  if  he  were  as  mad  as  a  Bedlamite.  ...  I 
send  my  love  in  a to  Dash.  C.  LAMB." 


AROUND   THE  WORLD   ON    BICYCLES. 

TWO  young  men  arrived  in  San  Francisco  the  other  day  after 
a  journey  across  Europe  and  Asia  on  bicycles.  They  arc 
W.  L.  Saehtelebeii,  of  Alton,  Illinois,  and  Thomas  E.  Allen,  of 
Ferguson,  Missouri.  On  May  30,  1890,  they  finished  their  course 
of  study  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  and  on  June  23d 
sailed  from  New  York,  lauding  in  Liverpool  on  July  4th.  There 
bicycles  were  purchased,  and  a  tour  was  made  of  the  British 
Isles  and  France.  The  Riviera  route  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  was  followed,  and  Genoa,  Rome,  and  Milan  were 
visited.  At  Athens  the  first  long  halt  was  made.  To  Constan- 
tinople was  the  next  jaunt,  and  there  prepai  at  ions  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Asia  were  begun. 

"Our  first  exploit,  of  which  we  are  a  little  proud,"  said  Sach- 
teleben,  "was  the  scaling  of  Mount  Ararat.     We  were  the  fust 


Americans  to  reach  the  top.  We  started  on  July  2d,  and  reached 
the  summit  on  July  4, 1891.  There  we  celebrated  the  American 
holiday  by  waving  the  American  flag  and  firing  off  .shots  from 
our  revolvers.  On  our  return  the  Governor  of  Baya/.id  gave  a 
dinner  in  our  honor.  We  rode  through  Persia,  visiting  Teheran 
on  our  way.  Our  journeying  was  along  camel  paths,  there  being 
no  other  toads. 

"  At  Tashkand,  t  he  capital  of  Turkestan,  we  remained  from  No- 
vember is,  ls;il,to  May  7.  l^.l-J,  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  the  time 
in  studying  the  Russian  language.  The  Russians  are  very 
friendly  to  Americans,  and  on  this  account  we  received  many 
courtesies. 

"Our  last  stopping-place  in  Russian  territory  was  at  Vernoc. 
and  here  the  ] pie  tried  to  dissuade  us  from  making  the  at- 
tempt to  go  to  China;  but  relying  ou  a  special  passport  which 
had  been  given  us  by  the  Chinese  Minister  in  London,  we.  deter- 
mined on  trying  to  get  through.  After  leaving  Kuldja  the  route 
taken  was  to  the  border  of  the  Gobi  Desert,  at  Hami,  and  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  at  tbe  character  of  the  roads.  In  sonic 
places  the  desert  has  a  hard  bed,  and  this  enabled  the  machines 
to  make  moderately  good  progress  during  the  twelve  days  it, 
took  us  to  cross.  Pushing  on  to  Suchow,  the  western  end  of 
the  great  wall  was  reached,  leading  on  to  Lanchow.  Then  \\  c 
proceeded  to  Singan  I'inyang.  Tai-Quen,  and  Pow  ting,  arriving 
at  the  last  place  on  October  30th,  whence  we  rode  to  Peking." 

The  young  men  then  rode  to  Shanghai,  and  sailed  across  the 
Pacific.  They  say  that  nobody  annoyed  them  ou  their  long 
jouruey  except  the  Chinese,  and  nothing  serious  happened  to 
them  in  China. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  BOOTBLACK. 

DURING  the  troubles  in  South  America  last  fall,  in  which 
the  United  Slates  of  Colombia  was  involved,  a  dirty  and 
ragged  bootblack  presented  himself  one  day  at  the  gate  of  the 
President's  palace  in  Bogota.  He  was  ordered  to  move  on,  but 
insisted  with  such  ardor  upon  seeing  the  President  that  a  mes- 
senger finally  told  that  dignitary  of  the  boy's  request. 

"Let  him  come  in,"  was  the  order.  "What  do  you  want  '!" 
asked  the  President,  as  the  1 1  black  entered. 

"  Your  protection,  Mr.  President ,"  answered  the  boy. 

"And  protection  for  whom?" 

'•For  myself  and  companions." 

'•  But  I  do  not  know  \  on.  nor  do  I  know  who  your  companions 
are, nor  what  protection  \oii  seek." 

••  Mr.  President,"  said  t  lie  boy,  posing  in  a  bold  attitude,  '•  I  am 
a  poor  bootblack,  and  my  companions  are  of  the  same  calling: 
we  shine  boots  and  sell  newspapers,  and  with  what  we  earn  we 

feed  and  cloth rsel\  c.--.  and  as  far  as  \\  e  can  assist  our  fatm  he  -. 

At  other  times  the  same  thing  has  occurred  as  to-day,  but  no  one 
has  dared  to  make  a  complaint,  and  if  there  was  a  newspaper 
that  would  do  it  the  facts  would  be  deuied  by  some  official ;  but 
to-day  they  can't  deny  what  is  taking  place." 

"And  what  is  taking  place?"  interrupted  the  gicat  man. 

"We  are  being  taken  as  recruits, Mr. President." 

"  But,  my  boy,  t  here  is  no  recruit  ing  going  on  now." 

"We  are  not  recruited  for  the  army,  Mr.  President,  but  we  are 
tied  and  carried  to  work  on  coffee  plantations.  Even  at  this 
moment  thirty  of  my  comrades  are  leaving  Bogota  under  an 
escort  for  either  Tolima  or  Fnsagasnga." 

The  President  made  inquiries,  and  immediately  took  steps  to 
remedy  the  wrong. 

This  story  reminds  one  of  the  Boston  boys  who  called  upon 
General  Gage  during  the  British  occupation  in  1768.  They  were 
in  the  habit  of  building  snow  forts  on  the  Common,  and  the 
British  soldiers  smashed  these  toy  fortifications  in  order  to  tease 
the  boys.  This  interview  is  historic. 

••  We  come,  sir,"  said  the  spokesman  of  the  party,  ••  to  demand 
satisfact  ion." 

"What!"  exclaimed  General  Gage,  "have  your  fat  lei  beeu 
teaching  you  rebellion,  and  sent  you  to  exhibit  it  .'" 

"Nobody  sent  us,"  replied  the  lad,  indignantly.  "We  have 
never  insulted  nor  injured  your  soldiers,  but  they  have  trodden 
down  our  snow-hills  and  broken  tbe  ice  in  our  skating-pond. 
We  complained.  They  called  us  rebels,  and  told  us  to  help  our- 
selves if  we  could.  They  laughed  at  us.  Yesterday  our  works 
were  destroyed  again,  and  we  will  stand  it  no  longer." 

General  Gage  was  so  pleased  with  the  manly  boys  that  he 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  cease  molest  ing  them,  adding,  to  an  officer. 
"The  very  children  here  draw  in  a  love  of  liberty  with  tbe  air 
they  breathe." 
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A    LITTLE    OLD    SHAWL 

BY    MARGARET    VANDEGRIFT. 

YOU'D  call  it  a  queer  thing,  maybe, 
For  a  boy  to  hang  on  his  wall, 
And  perhaps  you  think  I'm  a  baby 
To  care  for  that  little  old  shawl. 

But  just  hold  on  for  a  minute, 

Till  you  hear  what  it  means  to  me, 

Anil  you'll  say  that  there's  something  iu  it 
Mine  than  you  seem  to  see. 

For  as  long  as  I  can  remember 

And  you  see  I  am  pretty  tall — 
About  the  first  of  November 

She'd  begin  to  wear  that  shawl. 

\ 
I've  sat  on  her  lap  by  the  hour, 

With  toothache  and  headache  and  all, 
And  there  seemed  a  sort  of  a.  power 

In  the  folds  of  that  little  old  shawl. 

For  she'd  draw  it  quietly  over 
Wherever  the  pain  might  creep, 

A  soft  little,  warm  little  cover, 
That  would  cuddle  me  off  to  sleep. 

And  no  matter  how  bitter  the   weather, 
If  the  sick  for  her  help   would  call, 

Off  they  would   go   together — 
She  and  her  little  gray  shawl. 

Till  I  took  a  sort  of  a  notion 

That    it    was   the   same   lo  us  all  — 

Better  than  pill  or  potion, 

The  sight  of  that  dear  little  shawl. 

It    was  up  in  the  garret  I  found  it — 

I  was  hunting  potato-bags — 
With  all  sorts  of  old  duds  around  it, 

In  a  basket  of  carpet,  rags. 

I  felt  as  mad  as  a  hornet — 

I  forgot  the  bags  and  all, 
Thinking  of  times  she'd  worn  it, 

That  dear  little  old  gray  shawl. 


Who's  "she"?     Why,  she's  my  mother! 

Now  if  that  isn't  a  joke 
That  you'd  think  I  could  mean  any  other, 

From  the  very  first  word  I  spoke! 

I'm  her  Knight,  and  this  is  my  Token — 
You've  read  of  those  grand  old  chaps, 

Who,  to  keep  their  vows  unbroken. 

Wore  sleeves  and  things  on  their  caps? 

I've  vowe.d  upon  this  my  banner 

Forever  her  Knight  to  be, 
And  to  pay  her  back  in  a  manner 

For  all  that  she's  done  for  me. 

"  In  a  manner,"  I  say,  for  never 

Could  I  really  pay  for  it  all, 
But  I'll  love  her  for  ever  and  ever, 

And  stick  to  that  little  old  shawl. 


A    STICK    OF    LICOEICE. 

IV  any  boy  or  girl  in  the  United  States  is  not  familiar  with  the 
appearance  and  taste  of  stick  licorice,  he  or  she  lives  so  Cut- 
away from  civilization  that  no  news  of  the  fact  has  ever  readied 
the  office  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Most  of  the  Mack  licorice 
comes  from  Spain, where  it  is  made  from  the  juice  of  (lie  licorice- 
plant,  mixed  with  starch  to  prevent  it  from  melting  in  hot 
weather. 

The  licorice-plant  grows  for  the  most  part  ou  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers,  which  flow  through  immense 
treeless  prairies  of  uncultivated  land.  The  climate  of  these  great 
plains  is  variable.  Half  the  year  it  is  mild  and  pleasant,  but  for 
three  months  it  is  very  cold,  and  for  three  months  in  summer  hot 
winds  sweep  across  the  country,  raising  the  temperature  to  104 
degrees  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

The  licorice-plant  is  a  shrub  about  three  feet  high,  and  grows 
without  cultivation  in  situations  where  its  roots  can  reach  the 
water.  The  usual  time  of  collecting  is  the  winter,  but  roots  are. 
dug  all  the  year  round.  At  first  the  root  is  full  of  water,  and 
must  be  allowed  to  dry,  a  process  which  takes  nearly  a  year.  It 
is  then  cut  into  small  pieces — from  six  inches  to  a  foot  long. 
The  good  and  sound  pieces  are  kept,  and  the  rotten  ones  are  used 
for  firewood.  The  licorice  is  then  taken  in  native  river  boats  to 
Bassorah,  whence  it  is  shipped  in  pressed  bales  to  London,  and 
again  from  there  to  America,  where  it  is  used  iu  large  quantities 
in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

As  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  contained  one  of  the  earliest 
civilizations  in  the  world, it  is  probable  that  licorice  is  about  the 
oldest  confection  in  the  world,  and  that  the  taste  which  nearly 
all  children  like  to-day  was  familiar  to  the  little  brown  boys  and 
girls  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  three  thousand  years  ago. 


AN  EXERCISE  IN  PROVERBS. 

ANEW  ENGLAND  school-ma'am  obtained  a  situation  out  in 
Arkansas,  and  became  so  successful  that  she  determined 
to  give  an  exhibition  of  her  pupils'  progress,  and  invited  nil 
their  parents  to  be  present  ou  Friday  evening.  The  entertain- 
ment moved  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 

"Now,"  said  the  teacher,  toward  the  close,  "I  want  every  boy 
to  repeat  some  proverb  that  he  has  heard.  This  is  entirely  im- 
promptu," the  teacher  explained  to  the  parents,  "  but  I  feel  sure 
that  the  boys  will  do  themselves  credit,  although  they  did  not 
know  iu  advance  that  they  were  to  be  called  upon.  Now, 
Johnnie,  can  you  give  an  example  of  some  old  saying  that  you 
have  found  helped  you  ?" 

"'All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,' "  replied  Johnnie. 

"Very  good.     Very  good  indeed." 

"  '  Be  virtuous  and  you'll  be  happy,'  said  Jinimie. 

"That's  splendid.  \Vh.v,  YOU  boys  remind  me  so  much  of  a 
school  I  once  taught  in  Boston,"  responded  the  fair  teacher. 

"  'The  germ  of  ambition  is  the  chrysalis  of  wisdom,'"  said 
Willie. 

And  so  on  down  the  class  she  went,  until  she  got  to  Peck 
Smith.  He  wasn't  very  bright,  and  she  intended  to  skip  him, 
but  he  seemed  anxious  to  s;iy  something,  and  she  asked  him  if 
he  knew  any  old  proverb.  He  did. 

"  '  A  stump-tailed  yaller  dog  is  the  best  for  coons,' "  announced 
Peck;  and  the  joy  of  his  relatives  reached  such  a  pitch  that  his 
father  paid  a  year's  tuition  in  advance  before  he  left  the  school- 
house. 
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MY  UNCLES   -NOSE  STORY." 

OH  yes,"  said  Uncle  Joe,  laughing;  "you  boys  and 
girls  won't  believe  me,  perhaps,  but  I  was  once 
painfully,  horribly  shy  and  sensitive.  Bashful!  Why, 
you  can't  imagine  how  I  felt  as  a  lad  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
even  at  a  church  sociable,  and  yet  for  the  life  of  me  I 
couldn't  keep  quiet.  I  was  always  feverishly  anxious  to 
be  paying  some  one  attention — handing  around  refresh- 
ments, you  know,  generally  managing  to  spill  chocolate 
or  ice-cream  over  some  one's  newest  dress,  and  distin- 
guishing myself  variously.  Oh!  you  don't  know  how 
much  I  suffered." 

We  all  laughed,  because  no  more  self-possessed  man 


ever  existed  than  our 
uncle,  and  whether 
in  his  public  or  pri- 
vate life  lie  gave  one 
the  impression  of  a 
shrewd,  calm,  totally 
unaffected  nature,  in 
every  way  the  reverse 
of  what  he  pictured 
himself. 

Aunt  Kitty  looked 
up  from  her  knitting 
with  twinkling  eyes. 
"You  ought  to  tell 
them  the  nose  sto- 
ry," she  said,  smiling. 
"Let  them  judge 
from  that  whether 
you  were  bashful  or 
not." 

"Oh,  yes,  yes," 
laughed  Uncle  Joe. 
"  Sure enough.  That 
was  an  experience." 

Waiting  to  fill  his 
pipe,  uncle  settled 
himself  comfortably 
in  his  arm-chair  and 
began : 

"Well,  I  was  about 
nineteen  at  the  time, 
just  young  enough  to 
feel  old,  you  know, 
and  old  enough  to 
have  known  better. 
I  was  starting  for  a 
town  in  the  western 
part  of  New  York 
State,  where  I  had 

been  invited  to  spend  a  few  weeks  of  college  va- 
cation, and  my  cousin  Sarah  was  to  accompany 
me.     Just  as  we  were  going  to  the  train  a  gen- 
tleman I  knew  slightly  stepped  up  to  us  to  ask 
whether  we  would   take  charge  of  his  elderly 
aunt.      She  was  going  to  the  same   town,  but 
was  not  only  in  poor  health  but  in  deep  affliction,  owing  to 
the  death  of  her  brother.     Here  was  an  opportunity  for 
me   to   display  my  usual   eager   politeness,  and    I    soon 
had  Mrs.  Jones  settled  by  Sarah's  side,  opposite   me  in 
the  train,  and  in  ten  minutes  had  bought  half  a  dozen 
comic  newspapers,  which   I   had  fairly  forced  upon  her 
before  I  remembered  that  her  frame  of  mind  was  too  mel- 
ancholy to  be  soothed  by  literature  of  that  kind.     I  sub- 
sided only  to  buy  her  a  package  of  prize  candy  when  the 
boy  came  through    the   train,  and  but  for  Sarah's  stern 
looks  in  my  direction  I  don't  know  what  other  tomfool- 
ery I  might  have  indulged  in. 

"  Now,  I  must  tell  you  that  Sarah  had,  and  has,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  a  remarkably  large  nose — not  an  ugly  one, 
but  prominent  to  an  extent  which  has  often  made  her 
the  target  for  family  joking.  I  had  given  Mrs.  Jones, 
who,  by-the-way,  was  the  most  dejected-looking  creature 
you  can  imagine,  a  brief  rest,  when  my  thoughts  turned 
to  Sarah,  and  knowing  her  timidity  on  some  points  I  re- 
solved to  have  a  little  sport  in  the  very  dark  tunnel  we 
were  nearing.  Accordingly  I  leaned  back  with  half- 
closed  eyes  and  the  air  of  calm,  for  which  no  doubt  my 
companions  were  grateful,  and  then  no  sooner  were  we 
well  in  the  darkness  than  I  bent  forward  silently,  and 
taking  Sarah's  nose  between  my  thumb  and  finger  I 
tweaked  anil  twisted  it  back  and  forth,  finally  giving  it  a 
little  slap. 

"We  emerged  into  the  daylight.  Mrs.  Jones  seemed 
to  glare  on  me.  Sarah  remained  absolutely  unmoved, 
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and  looked  out  of  the  window  near  which  she  sat.  I 
bore  the  horrible  suspense  for  about  live  minutes,  and 
contrived  to  write  on  a  paper  which  1  smuggled  into  her 
ha.inls,  '  l>iil  null  <>"<'  pull  your  nose  in  the  liniurl  !' 

"She  looked  ,-it  me  in  blank  ania/eineiit.  I  Icr  expres- 
sion seemed  In  say,  'Are  you  entirely  crazy?'  while  she 
almost  indignantly  shook  her  head,  and  tossed  my  paper 
out  of  the  window. 

"I  sal  stonily  still,  if  you'll  believe  me,  for  fully  Uvo 
minutes  as  the  awful  truth  dawned  upon  my  mind, 
think  my  face  must  gradually  have  grown  purple  as  I 
looked  at  Mrs.  Jones,  and  realized  what  I  had  done. 
Ren-  was  a  poor  old  lady  in  a.  time  of  affliction,  whom  I 
had  been  asked  to  safely  escort  to  her  home,  and  whose — 
also  prominent  nose  I  had  not  only  pulled,  but  tweaked 
in  that  tunnel!  To  sit  there  facing  her,  knowing  what 
she  must  be  thinking  and  what  she  would  probably  tell 

our  mutual  friends  in  B ,  grew  at  last  intolerable,  and 

making  the  best  excuse  I  could  I  went  into  the  smoking- 
car,  and  did  not  rejoin  the  ladies  until  our  journey  was 
ended.  It.  was,  happily,  dusk,  and  I  contrived  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  get  Mrs.  Jones  to  her  cab  and  myself  out  of 
the  way.  I  decided  not  to  tell  Sarah,  and  be  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  our  young  cousins.  Indeed,  I  resolved  never 
to  reveal  to  mortal  what  had  taken  place. 

"  About  a  week  later,  at  a  party,  I  was  presented  to  a 
most  charming  young  girl,  and  I  would  gladly  have  de- 
voted my  whole  evening  to  her,  but  that  early  in  cm- 
con  versation  she  said,  brightly: 

"  '  Oh,  you  were  my  aunt's  escort,  the  other  day.  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Oliver.  Poor  Aunt  Jones  !  She  was 
feeling  .so  unhappy.' 

"That  was  enough.  I  took  advantage  of  my  first  op- 
portunity and  left  the  house,  deciding  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  I  go  out  in  company  during  the  week 
that  Miss  Blount,  as  I  will  call  her,  remained  in  town. 
I  kept  this  resolution  heroically,  and  also  preserved  my 
secret . 

"Two  years  went  by,  and  my  work  carried  me  over  to 
London  and  to  that  delightful  suburb  Hampstead.  where  I 
fairly  revelled  in  making  sketches  of  the  historic  spots. 
Ke.iis's  seat,  the  Yew  Walk,  the  Holly  Mount  stairs,  all 
interested  me  as  much  as  the  charming  landscape.  The 
famous  Heath,  the  wonderful,  changeful  country,  fasci- 
nateil  me  even  though  it  was  beyond  my  poor  powers  to 
reproduce.  I  lodged  near  the  Mount,  and  day  by  day  I 
made  studies  of  the  various  passers  up  and  down  the  well- 
worn  stone  steps,  trodden  by  so  many  famous  men  and 
women  of  by-gone  days.  As  the  spring  lime  deepened, 
i  lie  country  grew  richer  and  more  beautiful,  and  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  historic  '  Yale  of 
I  Cealth.' 

"I  was  dreaming  over  an  old  novel  one  wet  Sunday 
when  I  heard  my  landlady's  step  on  the  stairs;  my  door 
was  slightly  ajar,  and  I  heard  her  say: 

"  '  Oh  yes,  ma'am — Mrs.  Jones,  you  said  '.  Yes.  Mrs. 
Jones,  I  can  give  you  and  the  young  lady  rcri/  nice 
rooms.' 

"Mrs.  Jones!      How  much  the  name  brought  back! 

"'And  we  have  another  American  here.'  continued 
Mrs.  Bruce,  cheerfully.  'A  Mr.  Oliver  from  New  York.' 

"'Mr.  Oliver!'  exclaimed  a  girlish  voice.  'Why, 
aunt,  I  wonder  if  he  is  Sarah  Oliver's  cousin?' 

"I  knew  the  voice  to  be  Miss  Blount's.  I  made  110 
movement  until  steps  and  voices  died  away.  Then  I 
arose  and  stole  out  into  the  wet  twilight.  What  should 
I  do?  Brave  the  worst —  humbly  ask  the  old  lady's 
pardon  or  silently  depart?  I  let  the  night  go  by,  the 
morning  of  the  next.  day.  and  then  went  out  for  a  walk, 
determined  to  settle  the  point  before  I  returned.  I 
had  turned  the  last  of  the  Holly  Mount  stairs  when  a 
voice — that  of  a  street  urchin — called  me,  and  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  obey  his  request  that  I  should  go  up  again, 


for  leaning  against  the  wall  stood  Miss  Blount!  It  was 
she  who  had  sent  the  boy  after  me,  having  seen  and  recog- 
ni/.ed  me. 

'  'Oh,  how  ri'rif  nice  to  iind  you  here,'  she  said,  cheer- 
fully. '  Aunt  and  1  are  delighted  with  this  dear  old 
neighborhood.  Won't  you  come  in  and  have  tea  with 
us  ;  You  know  your  cousin  Sarah  and  1  are  such 
friends.' 

"  I  stood  silent  and  miserable  for  half  a  incut.     Then 

I  determined  to  face  the  truth. 

'Miss  Blount,'  I  said  as  calmly  as  I  could,  'if  I  ac- 
cept your  kind  invitation,  1  must  Jii-nt  make  an  apology 
due  two  years  ago  to  your  aunt.' 

'  Apology!'  she  exclaimed.      '  Why,  what  for?' 
'What  for!'  I  echoed;  'for  nearly  pulling  her  nose 
oil'   111   the  tunnel  the   day  I  was  her  escort  from  New 
York;'  and  I  briefly  told  her  what  had  happened. 

"  She  laughed  so  hard  at  first,  that  she  could  not  speak. 
'Why,  it  u.asn't  her  nose!' she  finally  declared.  'Sa- 
rah told  me  all  about  it!  You  pulled  her  nose,  and 
just  for  fun  she  let  you  think  it  was  aunt's,  and  she  said 
she  entirely  forgot  afterward  to  tell  you' the  truth.' 

"And,  my  dear  young  people,"  continued  Uncle  Joe, 
"  no  sunset,  ever. looked  brighter  than  that  on  the  old  Hol- 
1\  Mount  stairs  that  evening,  and  you  must  ask  your 
aunt  Kitty  to  tell  you  just  how  the  evening  ended,  for, 
you  see.  K/II'  was  Miss  Blount;  but,  oh!  didn't  I  write  a 
letter  to  that  miserable  Sarah,  though!" 


THE  BEARS   OF  BERNE. 

BY     L  ILL  IE     HAMILTON     FRENCH. 

I  REMEMBER  before  I  went  that  everybody  said  to  me, 
"When  you  go  to  Berne,  of  course  you  will  see  the 
bears."  But  I  never  dreamed  I  was  to  see  so  many — a 
whole  townful  of  them!  I  could  not  turn  a  corner, 
indeed,  without  running  across  them,  nor  go  into  a  store 
\\  ithout  being  asked  to  buy  one  or  two. 

The  live  bears  were  at  one  end  of  town,  to  be  sure,  shut 
up  in  a  pit.  We  had  to  go  over  a  bridge  and  up  a  stony 
street  to  find  them,  but  before  we  reached  there,  there  had 
heen  bears  enough  of  every  other  kind.  There  were  stone 
bears  and  wooden  bears;  bears  on  all  the  silver  spoons 
and  on  all  the  playthings  of  the  children;  bears  on  spools 
of  thread  and  on  scissors  and  nut-crackers;  there  were 
bears,  too,  standing  guard  by  the  doorways,  and  bears  on 
the  flags  that  lloated  overhead.  Why,  even  the  fountains, 
those  delightful  stone  fountains  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
where  all  the  people  came  to  drink  and  till  their  pitchers, 
even  the  fountains  have  bears  in  carved  procession  run- 
ning around  them.  And  as  for  the  clock — the  old  clock 
on  the  big  tower — when  that  strikes  twelve,  there  are 
ever  and  ever  so  many  other  bears  that  appeal1  on  a  plat- 
form high  above  the  street,  and  have  a  small  circus  all  to 
themselves.  All  the  town  then  turns  out  to  see  them. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  noon  the  open  paved  court  be- 
gins to  fill.  Carriages  drive  up  and  get  into  line — car- 
riages with  tourists  in  them,  clergymen,  school-teachers, 
mammas  and  papas  with  pretty  foreign  children;  old  sol- 
diers come  out  from  the  barracks  near  by;  shopkeepers 
lea\e  their  trading  and  stand  in  the  doorways;  the  milk- 
carriers  from  the  mountains,  with  their  queer  wooden 
wagons  and  pails  scrubbed  so  clean  and  white— the  milk- 
carriers  stop  on  the  corners,  their  big  dogs,  who  have 
dragged  these  carts  about  since  dark,  taking  this  time  for 
a  nap  under  the  wheels;  everybody  out  on  some  errand 
with  basket  or  bundle  stops  too.  Nobody  wants  to  miss 
the  great  spectacle,  the  spectacle  of  the  bears  and  the  cock 
and  the  funny  old  man  performing'  their  wonderful  feats 
without  a  mistake  or  a  tumble. 

First  of  all  the  wooden  cock,  just  three  minutes  before 
noon,  appears  high  up  on  the  tower  flapping  his  wings 
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and  crowing.     Then  a  door  opens,  and  the  parade-  of  the 
bears  begins.      They  file  past  a  little  old  man  with  a  big 
beard,  who   is  sitting   silent  above   them.      A  harlequin 
strikes  a  bell   to   announce  the  hour;  the  cock  answers 
him  to  say  the  time   is  correct,  I  suppose— cocks  are  al- 
ways authorities  on  time.      The  little  old  man  with  a  big 
beard  then  picks  up  his  hour  glass,  and  counts  the  strokes 
of  the  bell  by  opening  his  mouth  and  raising  his  sceptre. 
And  the  bear,  who  has  kept  his  eye  on  the  old    man  all 
this  time,  nods  his  own  head  gravely  whenever  the  lips  of 
the  other  move,  as  if  to  assure  the  people  below  there  has 
been  no  mistake  in  the  counting;  he  has  looked  well  after 
their  interests.      Then  another  man.  a  tremendous  fellow 
on  the  very  tiptop   of   the    tower,  raising    his  hammer, 
brings  it  down  with   a  great    loud    bang  on  a  big  brass 
bell — a   bang  that  can  be  heard  in  every  part  of  Berne, 
and  is  meant  to  announce  to  all  the  town  that  he  too  has 
been  on  the  alert,  that  it  is  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  all's 
well.      Then  the  cock   below,  quite  satisfied  with  every- 
thing and  everybody,  as  cocks  that  strut  about  doing  no- 
thing are  apt  to  be,  gives  another  little  crow,  and  disap- 
pears.    Then  all   the  people  in    the   street,  well  content 
with  the  performance,  and  all  the  happier  for  their  rest 
and  fun,  go  off  again.      The   carriages  with  the  tourists 
drive  away;  the  dogs  get  up  and  shake  themselves,  rat- 
tling the  wooden  wagons  over  the  stones;  the  shopkeep- 
ers begin  to  look  out  for  bargains;  the  soldiers  go  back 
to  their  barracks;  and  the  bears  above  in  their  clock-tower 
settle  themselves  at  something — I  could  not  see  what  it 
was — till  the  time  for  another  appearance  begins. 

In  a  different  part  of  town,  as  I  said,  are  the  live  bears 
of  Berne — those  you  see  in  the  pictures.  They  spend 
their  days  in  a  deep  stone  pit,  divided  by  a  wall,  each  side 
having  a  bath  in  it.  for  the  bears  to  bathe  in  or  drink  out 
of,  as  they  choose.  Bears  are  not  so  fastidious  as  we. 
About  the  stone  railing  running  around  the  top  of  the 
pit  were  more  people,  and  always  are.  than  I  could  pos- 
sibly count,  all  of  them  pressing  close  to  the  railing.  I 
could  hardly  find  a  place  among  them  for  myself  and 
the  little  girl  with  me.  I  am  sure  there  were  two  hun- 
dred soldiers  there  in  red;  and  there  were  many  mammas, 
their  babies  sitting  on  the  stone  parapet  before  them; 
and  there  were  little  children  in  their  fathers'  arms. 
And  all  these  people  had  come  to  see  the  bears,  feeding 
them  now  and  then  with  bread  or  carrots  or  cake.  They 
do  this  every  day  of  their  lives. 

There  was  an  old  woman  not  twenty  feet  away  who 
sold  bread  and  vegetables;  and  the  bears  knew  just 
how  to  make  the  people  buy  nearly  every  loaf  and  green 
she  had.  They  would  lie  flat  on  their  backs,  pounding 
their  breasts  with  their  paws  as  they  cried  in  loud  tones, 
but  with  eyes  glancing  in  every  direction  to  see  who 
would  throw  them  a  bite.  The  soldiers  seeing  them 
would  break  into  loud  shouts,  and  the  children  would 
laugh  with  delight,  and  off  would  go  somebody  to  buy 
more  cakes  or  carrots.  Then  up  would  jump  the  bears, 
and  with  their  paws  on  the  walls  of  their  pits,  open  their 
big  red  mouths  for  more.  They  scrambled  and  pushed 
each  other  for  every  bit  that  was  thrown  them.  One 
would  sometimes  go  off  by  himself,  looking  so  pathetic 
and  whining  so  loudly  that  every  bit  of  bread  or  carrot, 
for  a  minute  at  least,  would  be  thrown  to  him,  till  the 
other  bears,  seeing  his  good  fortune,  would  rush  his  way. 
And  why  are  the  bears  so  important  in  Berne?  That 
is  a  long  story,  and  belongs  to  history.  Many  hundreds 
of  years  ago  a  proud  noble,  wanting  to  build  himself  a 
city,  happening  one  day  to  kill  a  bear  in  the  forest,  chose 
afterward  to  build  this  city  on  the  very  place  where  the 
bear  had  fallen.  So  that  is  why  Berne,  this  quaint,  and 
beautiful  old  town  of  Switzerland,  with  its  fascinating 
arcades  over  the  streets,  its  fountains  and  hills,  its  cathe- 
dral and  great  walls,  was  founded  high  above  the  tum- 
bling rushing  river  of  Aar,  just  where  the  brilliant. 
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snow-capped  peak  of  the  Jungfrau  looks  down  forever 
on  it.  And  since  that  day  the  bears  of  Berne  have  been 
famous  in  legend  and  song,  have,  been  pictured  every 
where -on  the  city's  flags,  its  coats  of  arms  and  monu- 
ments. Every  child  is  taught  to  love  these  creatures, 
and  every  old  man  and  woman  knows  famous  tales  about 
them.  Perhaps  all  the  people  think  they  are  really  the 
good  fairies  .of  Berne.  Some  animals  might  be, 
know. 
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A     STORY     OF    THE     GREAT     RIVER. 

BY    KIRK    MUNROE, 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

EVERY   ONE    EXPLAINS. 

T  Bim's  growl,  Billy  Brackett  said  "Be  quiet,  sir!'' 
and  looked  up.  He  wondered  somewhat  at  the  num- 
ber of  persons  advancing  toward  him,  and  was  also  sur- 
prised to  note  that,  with  one  exception,  they  were  all 
people  whom  he  knew.  He  recognized  Sabella  and  her 
uncle,  the  wharf-boat  man,  the  printer,  and  even  the 
Sheriff  of  Dubuque  County.  The  only  one  of  the  group 
whom  he  had  not  seen  before  was  the  gentlemanly  and 
thoroughly  honest -looking  young  fellow  upon  whoso 
shoulder  the  Sheriff  had  just  laid  his  hand,  saying, 

"  I  want  you,  my  boy." 

"I  expect  I  want  him  more  than  you  do.  Sheriff," 
remarked  Billy  Brackett.  quietly,  stepping  forward  and 
laying  a  hand  on  Whin's  other  shoulder.  "  You  take 
him  to  be  a  thief,  while  I  take  him  to  be  my  nephew ;  and 
of  course  if  he  is  the  one,  he  can't  be  the  other.  Isn't. 
your  name  Winn  Caspar?  Answer  me  that,  you  young 
rascal !" 

"Yes.''  replied  Winn,  slowly,  "that  is  my  name.  But 
what  a  stupid  I  have  been  '" 
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"You  mean  in  allowing  yourself  lo  be  carried  nil1  by 
the.  raft,  and  then  losing  il.  and  '.retting  arrested,  and 
running  "If  wit.li  the  ShenlV's  skill',  and  letting  it  go 
adrift  with  your  coat  in  it,  and  shipping  aboard  some 
era  I' I  that  vour  deal-  innllicr  calls  the  Mini  If  I  /nrct<  for  a, 
down  the  river.  inMead  nf  Ceiling  alnie_r  Imnie  and 
relieving  the  anxiety  nf  your  distressed  parents,  to  say 
nothing  nf  that  of  ynnr  aged  uncle.  Yes.  n  docs  seem  to 
me  that  in  this  instance  the  general  hrilliancy  of  the 
family  is  somewhat  clouded." 

"  I  don't  mean  anything  of  the  kind,"  answered  Winn, 
stonily.  ''All  these  things  might  have  happened  to  any 
one.  even  to  an  uncle  of  your  advanced  years  and  wis- 
dom. So  I  am  sure  I  don't  consider  them  proofs  of 
stupidity.  The  only  stupid  tiling  that  I  am  willing  to 
acknowledge  is  that  I  didn't  recognize  Him,  after  I'd  been 
told  I  here  was  a  dog  of  that  name  here,  too.  That's  the 
thing  I  can't  get  over." 

"But  you  had  never  seen  him!"  exclaimed  Billy 
Brackett. 

"  That  makes  no  difference,"  was  the  calm  reply.  "  I'd 
heard  so  much  about  him  that  I  ought  to  have  known 
him,  and  I  can't  forgive  myself  that  I  didn't." 

"How  about  running  off  with  my  boat?"  queried  the 
Sheriff,  who  did  not  at  all  understand  the  situation. 

"  I  didn't  run  off  with  your  boat..  It  ran  off  with  me 
first,  and  ran  away  from  me  afterwards.  If  you  hadn't 
taken  the  oars  out  I  should  have  rowed  into  Dubuque 
and  sent  some  one  back  to  the  island  with  her.  As  it 
was,  I  had  to  go  wherever  she  chose  to  take  me,  until  she 
set  me  ashore  on  a  tow-head,  and  went  on  down  the  river 
by  herself.  I'm  glad  of  it,  though,  for  if  she  hadn't,  I 
should  never  have  found  the  Wliutiiot." 

"  The  Whatnot  /"  exclaimed  Billy  Braekett.  "  Are  you 
living  on  board  the  Whatnot  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  this  young  gentleman  is  a  guest  on  board 
of  my  boat,"  said  Cap'n  Cod,  who  now  found  his  first 
chance  to  speak;  "and  glad  as  I  have  been  to  have  him, 
it  would  have  made  me  many  times  happier  to  know  that 
lie  was  the  son  of  my  old  friend  and  commander.  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  the  truth  in  the  first  place,  boy?"  And 
the  veteran  gazed  reproachfully  at  Winn. 

"  I  did  tell  you  the  truth  so  far  as  I  told  you  anything. 
I  didn't  dare  tell  you  any  more,  because  I  heard  you  say 
you  were  a  friend  of  Sheriff  Riley,  and  knew  his  skiff. 
So  I  was  afraid  you  would  have  me  arrested  for  running 
oil'  with  it,  and  in  that  way  delay  me  so  that  I  would 
never  find  the  raft.  Besides,  I  wanted  to  wait  until  I 
could  get  a  letter  from  home  to  prove  who  I  am,  and  I 
hadn't  a  chance  to  write  until  we  got  here." 

"With  me,  the  simple  word  of  Major  Caspar's  son 
would  have  been  stronger  than  all  the  proof  in  the  world," 
said  the  loyal  old  soldier;  "and  though  you  did,  as  you 
say,  tell  the  truth  so  far  as  you  told  anything,  you  did 
not  tell  the  whole  truth,  as  your  father  certainly  would 
have  done  had  he  been  in  your  place." 

"The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth, "quoted  the  Sheriff,  in  his  most  official  tone.  "But 
look  here,  Cap'n  Cod,"  he  continued,  "you  haven't  yet 
explained  what  you  know  of  this  young  fellow,  and  his 
suspicious,  or,  to  say  the  least,  queer  performances  on  the 
river." 

"(  'ap'n  Cod!"  interrupted  Winn.  "Is  your  name 
Cap'n  (  !od?" 

"It  is  a  name  that  I  have  been  known  to  answer  to," 
replied  the  owner  of  the  WI>itf>i<>f :  "and  after  my  per- 
formance of  last  evening  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  be 
allowed  to  claim  any  other." 

"If  you  had  only  told  me  all  your  names  in  the  first 
place,"  said  Winn,  with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "I 
should  probably  have  done  the  same.  I  have  so  often 
heard  my  father  speak  of  Cap'n  Cod's  goodness  and 
honesty  and  bravery,  that  I  should  have  been  perfectly 


willing  to  trust,  him  ;  though  1  was  a  bit  suspicious  of  the 
Shei-ill's  friend,  Mr.  Aleck  Filield." 

"  It's  not,  the  Sheriff's  friends  you  need  he  suspicious 
of,  my  lad.  but  his  enemies."  interrupted  Mr.  Riley.  "and 
1  wonder  if  you  haven'l.  fallen  in  with  them  already.  As 
I  now  understand  Ibis  case,  you  came  down  the  river  on 
a  raft  until  you  reached  the  island  near  which  1  found 
you.  What  became  of  your  rafl  at  that  point.1" 

"That  is  what  I  would  like  to  know,"  replied  the  boy. 

"What!"  cried  Billy  Brackett.  "Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  don't  know  where  the  raft  is  }" 

"  No  more  than  I  know  how  you  happen  to  be  here 
instead  of  out,  in  California,  where  I  supposed  you  were 
until  live  minutes  ago.  I  haven't  set  eyes  on  the  \'cn- 
ture,  nor  found  a  trace  of  her,  since  the  first  morning 
out  from  home." 

"  Well,  if  that  doesn't  beat  everything!"  said  the  young 
engineer,  with  a  comical  tone  of  despair.  "  1  thought 
that  after  finding  you  the  discovery  of  the  raft  would 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course;  but  now  it  begins  to  look 
farther  away  than  ever." 

"But  in  finding  me,"  said  Winn,  "you  have  found 
some  one  to  help  you  find  the  raft 

"You?"  said  the  other,  quizzically  ;  "  why,  I  was  think- 
ing of  sending  you  home  to  your  mother;  that  is,  if  the 
Sheriff  here  will  allow  you  to  go." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  the  officer.  "  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  still  know  very  little  about  this  young  man. 
Who  is  to  prove  to  me  that  he  is  the  son  of  Major  Cas- 
par ?" 

"  Oh,  I  can  speak  for  that,"  replied  Billy  Brackett. 

"And  I  suppose  he  is  ready  to  vouch  for  you;  but 
that  won't  do.  You  see,  you  are  both  suspicious  charac- 
ters, and  unless  some  one  whom  I  know  as  well  as  I  do 
( 'ap'n  Cod  here  can  identify  you,  I  must  take  you  both 
back  to  Dubuque." 

"Captain  Cod,"  repeated  Billy  Brackett,  thoughtfully. 
"I  seem  to  have  heard  that  name  before.  Why,  yes,  I 
have  a  note  of  introduction  from  Major  Caspar  to  a 
Captain  Cod,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were  the 
very  man.  Here  it  is  now." 

"  I  am  proud  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir,"  said  the 
veteran,  heartily,  after  glancing  over  the  note  thus  hand- 
ed to  him.  "It's  all  right,  Sheriff.  This  is  certainly 
the  Major's  handwriting,  for  I  know  it  as  I  do  my  own, 
and  I  don't  want  any  better  proof  that  this  gentleman  is 
the  person  he  claims  to  be." 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  go  on  his  bond  for  a  thou- 
sand dollars  ?"  asked  Mr.  Riley. 

"  I  would,  and  for  as  much  more  as  my  own  property, 
together  with  what  I  hold  in  trust  for  my  niece,  would 
bring,"  answered  the  old  man,  earnestly. 

"And  would  you  be  willing  that  your  money  should 
be  risked  on  any  such  a  venture?"  asked  the  Sheriff, 
turning  to  Sabella  with  a  smile. 

"Indeed  I  would,"  answered  the  little  girl,  promptly. 
"After  the  splendid  way  Mr.  Brackett  helped  us  last 
evening,  I  know  whatever  he  says  must  be  so." 

"That  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Riley.  "With  such  sure- 
ties I  am  well  content,  and  am  willing  to  make  public 
acknowledgment  that  these  gentlemen  are  what  they 
represent  themselves  to  be.  Now,  for  their  future  guid- 
ance, I  will  tell  them  what  I  have  not  yet  hinted  to  a 
living  soul.  It  is  that  their  raft  has  probably  been 
stolen  and  taken  down  the  river  by  the  most  noted  gang 
of  counterfeiters  that  has  ever  operated  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  There  are  three  of  them,  and  I  thought  I 
had  surely  run  them  to  earth  when  I  traced  them  to  the 
island  just  above  Dubuque.  You  must  have  seen  them 
there,  didn't  you?" 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Winn,  to  whom  this  question  was 
addressed.  "I  only  saw  one  man  on  the  island.  He 
said  he  was  a  river  trader,  and  would  help  me  float  the 
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raft.  We  went  to  look  for  his  partners,  and  when  I 
came  back,  it  and  lie  were  both  gone.  After  that  I  did 
not  see  a  soul  until  you  came  along  and  arrested  me." 

"That  confirms  my  belief  that  they  have  appropriated 
your  raft  to  their  own  uses,"  said  the  Sheriff;  ''and  it  is 
a  mighty  good  scheme  on  their  part  too.  We  were 
watching  all  the  steamboats,  and  even  the  trading  scows, 
but  never  thought  of  finding  them  on  a  raft.  They 
have  probably  disguised  it,  and  themselves  too,  long  be- 
fore this,  so  that  to  trail  them  will  be  very  difficult.  I 
suppose  you  will  try  to  follow  them,  though?" 

''  Certainly  I  shall,"  answered  Billy  Brackett, promptly. 
"  I  haven't  undertaken  this  job  only  to  give  it  up  after  a 
week's  trial.  As  for  Wmn,  though,  I  don't  know  but 
what  I  really  ought  to  send  him  home." 

"  Now  look  here,  Uncle  Billy.  You  know  you  don't 
mean  that.  You  know  that,  much  as  I  want  to  see  mo- 
ther and  Etta,  I  simply  must  find  that  raft,  or,  at  any 
rate,  help  you  do  it.  You  couldn't  send  me  home,  either, 
unless  you  borrowed  a  pair  of  handcuffs  and  put  me  in 
irons.  Anyway,  I  don't  believe  you'd  have  the  heart. 
If  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  you  had,  I'd — well,  I'd  dis- 
appear again,  that's  all." 

"All  right,"  laughed  Billy  Brackett.  "I'm  willing 
you  should  go  with  us  if  Bim  is.  What  do  you  say,  old 
dog?  Speak,  sir!" 

And  Bim  spoke  till  the  echoes  rang  agaiii. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 
A  "MEWEL"  NAMED  "REWARD." 

IT  being  thus  settled  that  the  search  for  the  raft  was 
to  be  continued,  the  Sheriff  said:  "I  wish  I  could  go 
with  you,  Mr.  Brackett,  and  see  this  affair  through;  but 
those  fellows  are  beyond  my  hunting-ground  now,  and 
I've  got  important  business  to  attend  to  up  the  river. 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do,  though.  I'll  appoint  you  a 
deputy,  and  give  you  a  bit  of  writing  witnessed  by  a 


notary,  as  well  as  a  badge.  The  paper  will  identify  you, 
and  state  that  you  are  engaged  on  government  business, 
which  entitles  you  to  official  aid  wherever  you  may  de- 
mand it.  I  will  also  give  you  samples  of  the  bills  those 
fellows  are  circulating.  They  are  fives  and  tens,  and  by 
far  the  best  specimens  of  that  kind  of  work  I  have  ever 
seen.  Of  course,  if  you  don't  catch  them  it  will  be  all 
right;  but  if  you  do,  perhaps  you'll  remember  old  friends 
when  the  reward  is  paid." 

Billy  Brackett  thanked  Mr.  Riley,  and  accepted  these 
friendly  offers,  though  he  afterwards  remarked  to  Winn 
that  as  they  were  searching  for  a  lost  raft,  and  not  for  a 
gang  of  counterfeiters,  he  thought  it  unlikely  that  he 
should  ever  play  the  part  of  Sheriff. 

"  But  you'd  try  for  that  reward,  if  you  had  the  chance, 
wouldn't  you?"  asked  Winn. 

"No,  I  would  not, "  was  the  prompt  reply.  ''Man- 
hunting,  and  especially  man-hunting  for  money,  is  not  in 
my  line.  It  is  a  duty  that  Sheriffs  are  obliged  to  perform, 
but,  thank  goodness,  I  am  not  a  Sheriff." 

At  the  conclusion  of  all  these  explanations  and  ar- 
rangements, the  entire  party  adjourned  to  the  Whatnot, 
to  which  Sabella  had  already  returned,  and  where  they 
were  to  dine,  by  Cap'n  Cod's  invitation. 

What  a  good  dinner  it  was,  and  what  a  merry  one! 
How  Solon,  who  in  a  speckless  white  apron  waited  at 
table,  grinned  at  the  praises  bestowed  upon  his  cooking! 
How  they  all  chaffed  each  other!  Winn  was  ironically 
praised  for  his  success  in  losing  rafts,  and  the  Sheriff  for 
his  in  capturing  counterfeiters;  Cap'n  Cod  was  gravely 
congratulated  upon  the  result  of  his  efforts  to  entertain 
the  public,  and  even  Sabella  was  highly  praised  for 
her  skilful  performance  011  the  hand -organ.  With  all 
this  banter,  Cap'n  Cod  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  obligation 
under  which  Billy  Brackett  had  placed  him  the  evening 
before,  and  so  sincerely  regretted  that  he  and  Winn  \\crc 
not  to  continue  their  voyage  down  the  river  on  the  Wlnit- 
not,  that  the  former  finally  said : 
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"Well,  sir,  if  you  really  want  us  to,  I  clou't  see  why 
we  slmiililn't  Ira  vi'l  with  you  until  \v<;  overhaul  our  raft. 
I  am  rather  taken  with  this  show  business  myself,  and 
have  always  had  a  desire  to  appear  on  the  stage.  As  for 
Winii.  and  that,  other  vomit;-  monkey,  l>on  Blossom — 

"All  right,"  laughed  Winn.  "  I'd  rather  take  the  part 
of  monkey  than  of  mule,  any  day." 

"Other  young  monkey,"  eont  inued  Hilly  Braekett, 
gravely,  without  noticing  this  interruption,  "we'll  hitch 
them  together  and  exhibit  them  as  Siamese  t  wins.  Oh, 
I  tell  yon,  gentlemen,  we'll  give  a  show  such  as  never 
was  seen  on  this  little  old  river.  I  don't  suppose  this 
craft  is  as  fast  as  some  of  the  larger  steamboats,  but  she 
can  eertainly  overtake  a  raft,  and  we  miuht  just  as  well 
have  some  fun.  out  of  the  trip  as  not." 

"  Kill  she  is  not  a  steamboat,"  confessed  Cap'n  Cod. 

"Not  a  steamboat!  What  is  she  then,  and  how  do 
you  propel  her.'" 

"She  is  only  a  mule-boat,  and  at  present,  as  we  have 
no  mule,  we  merely  drift  with  the  current." 

At  this  Billy  Braekett  1 ame  thoughtful,  and  asked  to 

be  shown  into  the  engine-room.  lie  had  not  appreciated 
Whin's  reference  to  acting  the  part  of  a  mule  until  now; 
but  at  sight  of  the  tread-mill,  and  a  sudden  realization  of 
the  part  his  nephew  had  taken  in  the  performance  of  the 
preceding  evening,  he  laughed  until  the  tears  filled  his 
eyes,  and  the  others  laughed  in  sympathy. 

"Oh,  Winn,  Winn!"  he  cried.  "  You'll  be  the  death 
of  me  yet!  I  wonder  if  ever  an  uncle  was  blessed  with 
.such  an  absurd  nephew  before.'" 

"  That's  all  right,  Uncle  Billy,"  said  Winn;  "  but  you 
just  step  in  and  work  that  tread-mill  for  an  hour.  Then 
see  if  you'll  laugh.  Eh,  Solon;" 

"  No,  sah.  Ole  Solon  he  don'  git  in  dere  no  mo'.  He 
gwine  strike,  he  am,  agin  dish  yer  mewel  bizness.'' 

"Look  here,  Winn,"  said  Billy  Braekett,  when  he  had 
recovered  his  gravity.  "  Didn't  I  offer  a  reward  for  your 
discovery?" 

"To  be  sure  you  did;  and  I  meant  to  claim  it,  too. 
That's  what  I  got  the  printer  to  point  out  Mr.  '  Brickell ' 
for.  So  I'll  take  it  now,  if  you  please." 

"That  is  one  of  the  rewards  I  expected  to  earn,"  re- 
marked Cap'n.  Cod.  "And  I  wrote  to  your  father  for 
full  particulars  concerning  your  disappearance  ;  but  I 
don't  suppose  there  is  any  chance  for  me  now,  so  long  as 
you  have  discovered  yourself,  unless  you  could  make  it 
convenient  to  get  lost  again." 

"I  was  rather  expecting  to  come  in  for  that  reward 
myself,"  said  the  Sheriff. 

"  While  I, "said  Billy  Braekett,  "had  about  concluded 
that  if  any  one  was  entitled  to  it,  it  was  the  young  rascal's 
worthy  uncle.  But  I'll  tell  you  how  we  will  settle  these 
several  claims.  Solon  here  is  almost  the  only  one  who 
has  not  applied  for  the  reward,  though  I  am  convinced 
that  he  is  as  well  entitled  to  it  as  any  of  us.  Therefore 
I  am  going  to  pay  it  to  him  — 

At  this  the  old  negro's  eyes  grew  wide  as  saucers.  He 
had  never  been  possessed  of  a  hundred  dollars  in  his  life. 

"On  condition,"  continued  the  young  engineer,  "that 
he  immediately  invests  it  in  a  mule,  which  he  shall  offer 
to  our  friend  Cap'n  Cod  as  a  substitute  for  himself  and 
Winn  in  the  tread-mill.  I  shall  receive  my  reward  by 
being  permitted  to  travel  on  the  Wlttitnof  and  study  for 
the  stage,  while  the  Sheriff  shall  be  rewarded  by  being 
allowed  to  name  the  mule." 

Although  they  all  laughed  at  this  scheme  and  consider- 
ed it  a  good  joke,  Billy  Braekett  was  deeply  in  earnest 
beneath  all  his  assumed  frivolity.  He  realized  that  find- 
ing the  raft  and  taking  possession  of  it  were  110  longer 
one  and  the  same  thing.  The  fact  that  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  gang  of  men  who  were  at  once  shrewd  and 
desperate  rendered  its  recovery  an  affair  requiring  all  the 
discretion  aiid  skill  that  he  could  command.  For  the  pur- 


pose in  view,  a  boat  like  the  Whatnot,  with  which  he 
could  stop  when  and  where  he  pleased,  as  well  as  visit 
places  unattainable  by  larger  craft,  was  much  better  suit- 
ed than  a  steamboat  that  would  only  touch  at  certain 
fixed  points.  Then  again  he  and  Winn  would  be  less 
likely  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  those  whom  they  sought 
if  attached  to  Cap'n  Cod's  show  than  if  they  appeared  to 
have  no  definite  business  or  object  in  view.  He  ealeu 
laied  that  by  using  mule-power  in  the  daytime  and  drift- 
ing with  the  current  at  night  the  Wlmtiiot  could  be  made 
to  reach  St.  Louis  as  soon  as  the  raft,  and  still  allow  time 
for  several  exhibitions  of  the  panorama  on  the  wav. 
From  the  outset  he  had  expected  to  take  the  raft  at  least 
as  far  as  St.  Louis,  and  now  was  perfectly  willing  that  its 
present  crew  should  have  the  labor  of  navigating  it  to 
that  point.  Thus  the  plan  of  travelling  by  the  Wlmhiol 
commended  itself  strongly  to  his  judgment,  besides  prov- 
ing highly  satisfactory  to  all  those  interested  in  it. 

Even  Bim  approved  of  it,  for  in  addition  to  showing  a 
decided  appreciation  of  Sahella's  friendship,  this  intelli- 
gent animal  evinced  a  desire  to  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  Don  Blossom,  who  was  the  first  of  his 
race  lie  had  ever  encountered. 

The  mule  selected  by  Solon,  and  guaranteed  by  that 
expert  in  mules  to  be  "a  tumble  wukker.  'kase  1  sees  hit 
in  her  eye,"  was  purchased  that  very  afternoon,  and  im- 
mediately introduced  to  the  scene  of  his  future  labors. 

Sheriff   I-Jiley    named   him  "Reward."     Then   bidding 
these  strangely  found  friends  good-by,  and  taking  his  re- 
covered property  with  him,  he  boarded  an  up-bound  steam 
boat  and  started  for  home. 

As  there  was  no  reason  why  the  others  should  not  also 
begin  their  journey  at  once,  the  Wlnitimf  was  got  under 
way  at  the  same  time,  and  headed  down  the  stream. 

Cap'n  Cod  proudly  occupied  the  pilot-house;  Solon 
attended  to  the  four-legged  engine;  Sabella  was  making 
preparations  for  supper;  while  the  two  who  would  be 
raftmates,  provided  they  only  had  a  raft,  paced  slowlv 
back  and  forth  on  the  upper  deck,  enjoying  the  scenerv 
and  discussing  their  plans. 

"If  we  only  knew  how  those  fellows  had  disguised 
the  raft,  and  what  she  looked  like  now!"  remarked  Billy 
Braekett. 

"  I'm  certain  that  I  should  recognize  it  under  any  dis- 
guise," asserted  Winn,  positively. 

"That  may  be,  but  it  would  simplify  matters  if  we 
could  have  some  definite  description  of  the  craft.  Now 
we  shall  have  to  board  every  raft  we  overhaul,  on  some 
pretence  or  other,  and  make  inquiries.  And  that  re- 
minds me  that  the  Whatnot  does  not  seem  to  be  provided 
with  a  skiff." 

"Yes,  Solon  said  there  was  one  on  this  deck,  covered 
with  canvas.  That  must  be  it  there,"  replied  Winn.  As 
he  spoke  he  lifted  an  edge  of  the  bit  of  old  sail  that  pro- 
tected some  bulky  object  from  the  weather,  and  looked 
beneath  it.  Then  he  uttered  a  cry  of  amazement,  and 
tore  the  canvas  completely  off. 

"It's  my  canoe,  as  sure  as  I'm  standing  here!"  he 
shouted.  "The  very  one  that  was  carried  off  on  the 
raft!" 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  GAME   OF   BOWLS. 

"ITTHEN  New  York  was  New  Amsterdam,  and  New  Amsterdam 
T  T  was  a  straggling  vill;i;><'.  at  tlie  southern  eiul  of  Manhattan 
Isliiud,  the  Dutch  residents  used  to  play  at  bowls  on  the  gra.s.< 
near  the  Battery.  So  popular  did  tlie  game  become  that,  tin- 
name  Bowling  Green  was  attached  to  a  short  New  York  street. 
Now  that  out-door  sports  claim  so  large  a  share  of  attention,  the 
game  lias  been  revived  in  the  United  States,  although  it  has 
never  died  out  in  England. 

Only  a  few  things  are  necessary  besides  skill  in  order  to  play 
a  good  game  of  howls.     A  perfectly  even  green,  like  a  tennis- 
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court  iu  the  best  possible  condition,  is  the  first  requisite,  and  the 
hardest  to  obtain,  as  the  green  should  not  he  less  in  size  than 
thirty  by  sixty  yards.  The  howls  themselves  should  be  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  players,  and  carefully  made  of  lignuin-vitsB. 
They  are  flattened  spheres  w  ith  unequally  tapered  sides,  so  that 
oue  side  will  be  heavier  than  the  other,  and  the  bowl  will  roll  iu 
a  curve  instead  of  moving  in  a  straight,  line.  The  "jack"  is  a 
small  white  ball  of  wood  or  earthenware  at  which  tin1  bowls  are 
rolled,  and  the  "  footer  "  is  usually  a  piece  of  matting  or  carpet  on 
which  the  players  stand  when  delivering  the  bowls. 

The  players  are  divided  into  "sides."  live  on  each  side  being 
considered  a  good  number.  The  object  of  the'  game  is  similar 
to  quoits,  and  is  to  land  as  many  bowls  as  possible  near  the  jack. 
The  game  is  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  bowls  move  iu  a 
curve,  and  cannot  be  sent  directly  :it  the  jack.  A  "  cast,"  or 
point,  is  a,  unit  in  the  score,  and  the  "set," or  game,  consists  of 
as  many  easts  as  the  players  may  agree  upon. 

The  first  player  begins  the  game  by  bowling  the  jack,  and 
then  follows  with  the  first  howl,  which  he  endeavors  to  land  as 
near  the  jack  as  possible.  A  player  on  the  other  side  then  de- 
livers his  first  bowl,  and  then  alternately  a  player  from  each 
side  bowls  until  every  player  has  bowled  once,  or  the  players 
may  bowl  in  pairs;  that  is,  the  first  player  delivers  his  second 
bowl  directly  after  a  player  from  the  opposing  party  has  deliv- 
ered his  first,  and  then  the  first  opponent  delivers  his  second 
bowl,  and  both  retire  from  the  round.  Bowls  wrongly  delivered 
or  which  roll  off  the  field  are  called  "  dead."  and  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  ground. 

An  "end"  is  a  complete  round.  A  bowl  delivered  before  the 
one  that  preceded  has  stopped  rolling  is  "  dead."  It  is  also  dead 
if  touched  before  it  stops  by  the  pia\er  or  a  member  of  his  party. 
If  an  opponent  touches  it  before,  it  reaches  as  far  as  the  jack,  the 
player  has  the  privilege  of  placing  the  b'-wl  where,  he  plea.-es. 
If  a  player  uses  an  opponent's  howl  by  mistake,  the  latter  may 
take  it  up  anil  substitute  the  right  bowl  iu  the  place  to  which 
the  wrong  one  had  been  played,  or  the  opponent  may  play  with 
the  defaulting  player's  bowl,  as  he  chooses. 

Bowling  the  jack  is  called  "setting  the  mark,"  and  the  jack 
must  go  at  least  twenty-one  yards  from  the  footer,  and  stop 
within  three  feet  of  the  farther  edge  of  the  green.  In  case  the 
first  player  does  not  succeed  after  two  trials,  the  first  opponent 
Las  an  opportunity  to  set  the  mark.  After  an  "  end  "  the  footer  is 
removed  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  jack,  and  another  round 
is  played,  unless  the  jack  has  been  knocked  off  the  field,  when 
the  end  is  "void";  that  is,  neither  side  is  entitled  to  score.  In 
that  case  the  footer  is  placed  within  three  feet  of  the  spot  where 
the  jack  rolled  oft"  the  grounds. 

There  are  many  other  fine  points  about  bowls  which  make  it 
attractive  to  lovers  of  games  of  skill,  but  its  general  character 
may  be  understood  from  the  foregoing.  The  game  is  as  old  as 
Edward  II.,  and  probably  much  older,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  liked 
for  many  years  to  come — to  be,  in  short,  oue  of  those  games 
which,  without  attaining  very  wide  popularity  at  any  time,  still 
have  merits  which  commend  them  to  lovers  of  sport  for  all  time. 


THE  seed  of  discontent  grows  fast, 
It  springs  up  in   the  night 

To  a  great  tree  that  hides  the  sun, 
And  shuts  out  all  the  light. 


MUSICAL   ANIMALS. 

MANY  animals  show  a  fondness  for  music,  and  there  are 
ancient  stories  of  men  who  have  subdued  the  fiercest  wild 
beasts  by  soothing  them  with  sweet  sounds.  Shy  as  the  deer 
is,  it  has  been  known  to  stand  and  listen  to  the  sound  of  the  bag- 
pipe ;  and  a  herd  of  twenty  stags  was  seen  following  a  pipe  and 
violin,  going  forward  while,  the  music  played,  and  standing  still 
when  it  stopped. 

Even  a  hare,  the  most  timid  of  all  creatures,  came  out  of  a 
wood  to  listen  to  some  choristers  who  were  singing  an  anthem 
as  they  sat  down  to  rest  after  a  long  walk,  and  stationing  her- 
self about  twenty  yards  off,  she  seemed  to  notice  nothing  but  the 
sweet  sounds  which  had  drawn  her  there.  Every  few  minutes 
the  animal  would  turn  the  side  of  her  head,  after  the  fashion  of 
a  man  putting  his  hand  to  his  ear,  as  though  to  hear  better. 
When  the  music  stopped,  the  hare  walked  slowly  and  unwill- 
ingly toward  the  wood  ;  but  when  she  was  nearly  there  the 
choristers  began  to  repeat  the  anthem,  and  their  audience  turned 


about  and  travelled  back  much  more  quickly  than  she  had 
starte/1  for  home.  She  kept  just  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  singers,  and  listened  again  with  every  sign  of  delight;  but 
this  was  positively  the  last,  and  when  the  anthem  was  1'inalh 
finished,  and  the  hare  had  satistied  herself  that  no  more  sweet 
sounds  were  to  be  had  from  thai  quarter,  she  slowly  crossed  the 
field  again  and  disappeared  in  the  wood. 

Seals,  too,  are  said  to  be  greatly  pleased  with  music,  and  to 
have  a.  very  delicate  sense  of  hearing.  This  fact  is  sometimes 
alluded  to  in  ancient  poetry,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote, 

"  liinle   Hei.-kar's   seals,  thnmi;h   surges   'lark, 
Will  long  pursue  the  minstrel's   bark." 

Au  arctic  traveller  said  that  during  the  voyage  to  Spitz- 
berecn,  a  young  man  who  played  on  the  violin  could  alwa\  s  col- 
lect a  large  and  interested  audience  in  the  water,  and  these  fur- 
coatcd  music-lovers  would  follow  the  ship  for  miles  so  long  as 
the  fiddle  and  the  bow  came  in  contact. 

Mice  are  decidedly  musical  little  creatures,  not  only  occasion- 
ally singing  themselves,  but  displaying  great  enjoyment  in  the 
performances  of  others.  Oue  evening  a  gentleman  who  was 
playing  on  his  tlute  saw  a  mouse  creep  out  of  a  hole  and  slowly 
approach  him.  lie  stopped  playing,  and  the  mouse  scuttled 
back  to  its  hole;  but  when  the  air  was  repeated,  the  little  ani- 
mal appeared  as  before,  laying  itself  down  near  the  performer, 
and  shutting  its  eyes  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy.  It  fairly  trembled 
\\  ith  delight,  and  forgot  every  thing  else  ;  but  whene\  er  the  music 
ceased,  which  it  did  frequently,  by  way  of  experiment,  it  was  the. 
same  ordinary  frightened  mouse,  whose  sole  object  in  life  was  to 
get  back  to  its  hole. 

Another  mouse  was  even  more  excitable.  The  music  this 
time  was  that  of  a  violin,  on  which  a  plaintive  air  was  performed 
for  a  few  minutes,  when  a  mouse  appeared  iu  the  centre  of  the 
loom,  and  seemed  unable  to  express  its  ecstasy.  It.  went  through 
with  the  most  remarkable,  manoeuvres,  shaking  its  head  from 
side  to  side,  and  jumping  about  the  table  on  which  it  had  mount- 
ed in  a  sort  of  frenzy.  The  lower  the  music,  the  more  excited 
the  mouse  became,  and  after  a  series  of  the  most  extraordinary 
antics,  the  little  creature  fell  down  exhausted,  and  died  appar- 
ently of  rapture. 

The  rattlesnake  is  intoxicated  by  soft  music,  but  in  a  different 
way.  It  affects  the  reptile  with  a  sort  of  sleepiness  that,  causes 
it  to  stretch  out  on  the  ground  at  full  length,  and  remain  with- 
out sense  or  motion.  The  Indian  charmers  make  their  snakes 
dance  to  the  sound  of  their  reed  instruments,  and  the  delighted 
reptiles  keep  such  perfect  time  with  the  graceful  motions  of  their 
heads  that  the  looker-on  is  reminded  of  the  beautiful  swan  — 
which  is  far  more  agreeable  than  to  think,  as  one  sometimes 
does  in  gazing  at  the  swaying  neck  of  the  swan,  of  the  unplea- 
sant curves  of  the  serpent. 

Music  ofteu  proves  the  destruction  of  the  snake  tribe;  for 
when  a  house  becomes  infested  with  these  reptiles,  which  hide 
themselves  iu  holes  and  crevices  until  such  times  when  their  so- 
cietv  is  least  desired,  the  musicians  are  sent  for  to  bring  them  to 
the  surface.  At  the  first  notes  of  the  flageolet  one  after  another 
of  the  unwelcome  lodgers  glides  softly  out  of  its  retreat,  looking 
so  intensely  happy  that  it  seems  almost  cruel  to  kill  it.  But  as 
it  is  a  question  between  snake  happiness  and  human  safely, 
each  swaying  head  receives  its  death-stroke  without  hesitation. 

The  real  musicians  are  the  birds;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  the  young  fledglings,  in  some  cases  at  least,  have  reg- 
ular singing  lessons  from  the  mother.  A  wren  whose  nest  was 
in  a  box  near  a  country  bouse  was  watched  by  the  family  as  she 
patiently  instructed  her  little  ones.  Placing  herself  on  one  side 
of  the  opening,  and  in  front  of  her  pupils,  she  first  sang  her  en- 
tire song  very  distinctly.  One  little  tlutteier  opened  its  mouth 
and  tried  to  follow  her;  but  after  a  few  notes  its  voice  gave 
out  and  it  lost  the  tune.  Mamma  Wren  immediately  took  up 
the  melody  at  that  point,  and  sang  it  through  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible; when  the  youngster  tried  it  again,  and  finished  trium- 
phantly. 

Then  the  mother  sang  again,  and  another  nestling  followed 
her,  breaking  down  as  the  first  bad  done,  and  beginning  afresh. 
Sometimes  there  were  three  or  four  failures  before  the  tune  svas 
carried  quite  through;  but  the  wren  always  began  where  the. 
little  one  broke  down  and  sang  to  the  end.  These  singing  les- 
sons lasted  for  some  time,  and  several  of  them  were  given  every 
day. 

OBSERVE  in  sileuce,  says  a  wise  old  maxim  of  the  South, 
We've   all   two    ears,  we've   all  two  eyes,  we've  each  a  single 
mouth. 
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HE   WAS    KICIIT. 

••  1  CAM.  thai  selling  me  a  bad  example,"  said  the  school-boy 
licu  bis  teacher  told  him  to  divide  ,\,  KV  ','•-. 


A   TALENTED  GOAT. 

••  Wm:i:i:  lia\  c  you  liccn.  Ti'iiiinx  :" 

••(in!  iii  i  In-  stable  giviug  my  goat  drawiug  lessons.    1  leached 
liim  how   to  draw  ;i  wagon." 


AN    INDICATION. 

••  1  cri-'.ss  we  ain't  going  to  have  any  snow  on  Christmas,"  said 
Polly.  "'Co/  Santa  Clans  is  sending  all  his  presents  through 
thr  express  comiiany." 


JACK'S  RESOLVE. 

"I'M  going  '"  walk  a  lot  and  get  great  big  legs,"  said  .lack. 
"Then  it  '11  take  inure  stufT  to  till  my  stockings  next  Christ- 
mas." 


HIS  OBJECTION. 

"  Do  you  like  stories,  AY  ally  ?"  asked  the  visitor. 
••  Yes.     All  except  the  end  of  em,"  said  Waliy. 
'•  Why  don't  yon  like  the  end  of  them  ?" 
"Because  that's  where  they  stop." 


THE  REASON. 

"  I  KNOWS  why  bees  never  sit  down,"  said  Walter. 

"Why,  my  dear  ?''  asked  his  mother. 

••  'Cause  they  has  pins  in  their  coat  tails,  and  they's  afraid  to.'' 


JACK   AND    HIS    REPORT. 

••  PAPA."  said  Jack,  "  when  I'm  had  yon  punish  me,  don't  you  .'" 
"Yes." 
"Then  when  my  report  is  bad.  why  don't  yon  punish  it .  ?'' 


CAN'T   BE  DONE. 

"SAY.  Tommy,"  said  Harry,  in  a  whisper,  "  tell  me,  honest, 
now.  Did  yon  ever  really  and  truly  have  enougli  pie  ?" 

And  Tommy  was  forced  to  confess  that  in  bis  experience  pie 
was  a  thing  nobody  could  ever  get  enough  of. 


A    (iREAT  GAME. 

•'  HEKF.,  Jack.  stop.  What  arc  you  putting  that  handkerchief 
into  Willie's  mouth  I'm  .'" 

"We're  playing  Christmas  dinner.  Willie's  the  turkey.  I'm 
the  cook,  and  the  handkerchief  is  the  stuffing." 


WANTED  TO  GET   IT. 

"  MAMMA,"  said   Tommy,  "docs   sugar  ever  cure  anybody   of 
anything  .'" 

"  Why  do  yon  ask,  my  boy  ?" 

"I  thought  I'd  like  to  catch  it.  "said  Tommy. 


AN    INTERRUPTED    CALL. 


TOO  MUCH  FOR  THE  OTHER  GOAT. 

"PAPA,"  said  little  Robin,  "I  want  to  sell  one  of  my  goats. 
It's  too  much  for  my  other  goat  to  pull  the  wagon  and  rue  and 
the  goat  I  want  to  sell  up  hill." 


A    HEAVY    LOAD.  .„ 

0N    T.GHT,  GEOr.G,E,  60   I    WON'T    FALL."  "^A,  GKOr.G.P.'s    TIPPING    ME  OrT   OF   THE    WAGO*  . 
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PICKED    VIOLETS. 


BY    MARY    SELDEN    McCOBB. 


ONE  rises  early  on  her  birthday  when  one  is  fifteen 
years  old,  especially  if  there  are  sure  to  be  gifts  on 
the  breakfast  table.  But  though  Patty  Arbuthnot  came 
skipping  down  stairs  betimes,  her  father  and  mother  were 
before  her.  As  she  opened  the  dining-room  door,  she 
heard  the  latter  say: 

"  For  our  baby  is  almost  a  woman,  Robert.      It  is  time 
that  she  assumed  responsibilities/' 

"True   enough,  mamsey!"  cried  Patty,  throwing   her 
arms  about  her  little  mother.      "When  a  'baby'  is  half 
a  head  taller  than  her  pro-gen-i-tress,  she 
ought  to  be  trusted.      Oh,  thank  you,  dad- 
dy dear,  for  this  gold  pencil!     And — what 
a    queer    book!     Russia -leather    binding? 
'  Cash  Account'?  'Patience  Arbutlmot,from 
her   mother. '     And   here's    poetry  on  the 
fly-leaf. 

"  '  Violets  once  picked, 
The  sweetest  showers 
Can  ne'er  make  bloom  again.'" 

Patty  paused,  with  the  account-book  in 
her  hand.  Her  father  held  out  a  crisp 
five-dollar  bill. 

"Your  mother  says  you  are  to  'assume 
responsibilities' — that's  the  phrase,  I  be- 
lieve. We'll  begin  easy,  daughterling." 

Patty's  look  grew  even  more  puzzled. 

"You  are  henceforth  to  have  a  regular 
monthly  allowance,  Patty,"  said  her  mo- 
ther. "Every  woman  should  know  the 
real  value  of  money,  and  should  be  able 
to  handle  it  wisely,  whether  she  have  more 
or  less.  There's  no  better  way  of  discov- 
ering just  how  much  and  how  little  a  dol- 
lar can  be  made  to  buy  than  to  have  con- 
trol of  a  hundred  cents.  This  five  dollars 
which  daddy  will  advance  every  month 
must  keep  you  in  gloves  and  candy  and 
pay  your  horse-car  fares,  and  if  you  choose 
to  give  presents  they  can  now  be  really 
your  own  gifts.  You  are  responsible  to 
no  one  but  yourself  for  this  five  dollars. 
Use  your  wits,  girlie,  and  make  the  mo- 
ney do  its  utmost." 

"  Five  dollars  every  month  !  Sixty  dol- 
lars a  year!  It's  a  perfect  fortune!"  said 
Patty,  much  impressed. 

"Let  vis  hope  it  won't  prove  a  mis- 
fortune,"  said  her  father,  smiling.  "Put 
all  items  down  in  your  cash  book,  and 


balance  your  accounts  every  month.  If  you  come  out 
square  to  a  cent  at  the  end  of  a  year,  with  no  '  suu- 
dries'  to  fill  up  gaps,  I'll  give  you  an  extra  five  dollars." 
I  doubt  if  Patty  tasted  what  she  ate  tbat  morning. 
Her  thoughts  soared  and  sang  far  above  oatmeal  and 
omelet.  She  dusted  the  parlor  as  in  a  dream.  Visions 
bright  as  the  sunshine  danced  in  her  head.  Five  whole 
dollars  every  month!  Five  extra  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
if  her  accounts  were  square!  Why  should  they  not  be 
square?  Whatstupiditytospe.il  the  word  " s-u-n-d-r-i-e-s !" 
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"Five  dollars!  I  can  do  —  tliix,  and  —  tliix,  and — 
//ml!" 

I1,  lore  the  clock  struck  (en,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  smiled  as 
she  heard  I  lie  front  door  open  and  spied  Pally  speeding 
down  tiie  walk. 

"Thai  live  dollar  bill  is  burning  a  hole  in  a  certain 
pocket,"  remarked  mamse\  to  herself.  "Well,  so  be  it. 
Experience  is  the  best  teacher.  There  will  probably  he 
several  conflagrations  before  Patty's  purse  is  fire-proof." 

Kli/ab'th  Niles,  Patty's  bosom  friend,  heard  the  good 
neus  with  much  sympathy. 

"  And  the  very  first  cent  1  spend  shall  be  to  treat  you, 
Bess,"  cried  Patty,  eagerly.  "  Suppose  we  go  to  Pride's 
(. 'orner  and  back  on  the  new  electric  ears.  Ten  cents 
out,  ten  cents  back.  Excuse  my  writing  it  down  in  my 
cash  book.  Fifteen  cents  apiece  for  ice-cream  on  our 
return." 

"Deal-  me,  bow  polite!"  said  Elizabeth,  beaming. 

That  red  electric  car  turned  into  a  triumphal  chariot 
as  it.  sped  along.  The  driver  rang  his  gong  in  three 
sharp  strokes,  as  he  nearcd  the  crossings.  "  Fi  ve  dol-lars ! 
live  dol-lars!"  clanged  the  bell.  "Five  dol-lars!  five 
dol-lars!"  rattled  the  wheels,  in  a.  joyful  rhythm. 

The  conductor  looked  respectfully  ama/cd  as  the  some- 
what large  bill  was  presented  for  two  live  cent  fares. 

"And  really  four  dollars  ninety  in  change  seems  al- 
most more  than  the  original  sum,"  said  Patty,  rattling 
her  purse  gleefully. 

"'What  I  yuri',  that  I  have,'  "  quoted  Elizabeth  ;  and 
then  slipping  her  arm  through  her  friend's,  she  proceeded 
to  divulge  a  delightful  plan  which  she  had  in  mind  for 
over  a  month. 

"You  see,  Pat,  we  might  start  a  sort  of  club,  to  be 
composed  of  girls  who  have  regular  allowances.  I've 
hung  back  because  you  couldn't  have  been  in  it  before 
to-day.  You  know  papa  gives  me  fifty  cents  a  week. 
Fanny  Danvers  has  two  dollars  paid  fortnightly.  The 
Bates  twins  have  a  monthly  —  stipend.  I  never  could 
find  out  how  much  it  is,  they  are  so  fearfully  close- 
mouthed,  those  twins  are.  And  there's  Marcia  Phillips. 
She's  a  regular  story-book  '  heiress,' and  has  what  Farm- 
er Hicks  calls  a  gardeen.  He's  stingy  with  Marcia,  and 
only  pays  her  bills.  When  she's  twenty-one,  she's  going 
to  control  her  own  property.  I  guess  we  can  let  her  into 
the  club,  on  account —  well,  because  of  her  — pmsyx-r/x. 
We  might  call  our  society  the  G.  A.  C. — 'Girls'  Allow- 
ance Club.'  And  I  thought,  Patty,  we  might  read  a  book 
on  political  economy.  We  could  get  up  some  views  and 
opinions,  you  know.  Everybody  has  views  nowa- 
days." 

"  I  always  did  say  that  to  possess  money  broadened 
one's  horizon,"  said  Patty,  solemnly.  "You  start  the 
club,  Bess,  and  I'll  buy  some  postal  cards  for  the  secre- 
tary to  send  out  notices  on.  Suppose  you  run  over  and 
consult  Fanny  Danvers,  while  I  go  to  the  post-office." 

That  was  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of  Elizabeth  after  the 
car  jaunt  and  the  ice-cream.  For  Patty  remembered  that 
her  crony  had  expressed  a  great  desire  for  a  certain  fan 
which  matched  a  new  pink  cashmere  gown.  There  was 
to  be  a  tea  party  the  very  next  evening,  and,  oh,  how 
Kli/abelh's  eyes  would  shine  when  she  read  the  words, 
"For  P.ess,  from  Patty"! 

Patty  breathed  a  sigh  of  delight.  "If  people  who 
own  a  million  get  fun  out  of  it  in  proportion,  what  'larks' 
they  must  have!"  thought  she. 

"  Two  dollars?" 

Patty  gave  a  lilt.le  gasp,  in  spite  of  her  enthusiasm. 
She  had  not  reckoned  on  the  feathery  trifle  costing  quite 
so  much.  But  she  could  not  resist  those  bewitching  pink 
tips. 

"I   will  economize    on    my   gloves,"  she  decided,  and 
tucked  the  long  narrow  box  under  her  arm. 
Thus  ran  the  first  page  in  the  new  cash-book: 


Received 
$5. 


Oar-fare 

I  C6  ri  rams  . 
Kan . . 


Spent. 


Postal   ranis. 


|     20 

so 

a  oo 
i  .-•<> 
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Four  dollars  and  a  quarter  gone  already!  In  less  than 
two  hours!  Patty  added  the  columns  up  and  added  them 
down  with  the  same  result.  She  read  the  verse  on  the 
lly-leaf  of  her  account-book: 

••  VmlHs  oner  picked, 
The  .-\\rrtc.-t    showers 
<  ,ui   IIIMT  make  bloom  again." 

"I  suppose  that's  metaphorical!"  mused  Patty. 

"  '  Money  once  spent, 
The  strongest  wish 
Can  ne'er  get  back  again.' 

That's  the  translation." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  her  face  was  very  sober. 

"I  had  intended  to  spend  something  for — charity," 
she  pondered.  "I  meant  to  make  a  flannel  petticoat  for 
a  heathen.  The  material  for  that  would  wreck  me — now." 

She  raised  hei  eyessadly.  Directly  opposite,  in  shining 
gilt  letters,  glittered  a  sign: 


DAYTON  &  BROCK, 
DRY  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 


Patty  knew  Mr.  Brock.  She  had  once  dined  at  his 
house.  A  sudden  inspiration  seized  her.  She  whisked 
into  the  store. 

"  Two  yards  of  scarlet  flannel,"  she  demanded,  briskly. 
"Fifty  cents  a  yard?  Very  well.  Please  to  charge  it 
to  me." 

The  clerk  eyed  her  doubtfully.  The  hot  blood  flew  into 
Patty's  cheeks.  She  drew  herself  up,  and  spoke  with 
dignity  and  decision. 

"  I  have  a  monthly  allowance.  In  four  week's  from 
this  date  I  intend  to— to— to  liquidate  all  my  debts.  Mr. 
Brock  knows  me." 

"  You  would  have  supposed  that  that  snipper-snapper 
of  a  clerk  thought  me  penniless!  But  I  stood  firm,  and 
he  found  he  was  not  dealing  with  a  beggar!"  Thus 
Pattv  depicted  the  scene  to  her  peers  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  G.  A.  C. 

"  I  should  never  dare  to  charge  anything,"  said  Fanny 
Danvers. 

"  That  is  the  way  real  business  is  always  done,"  ar- 
gued Elizabeth  Niles,  coming  promptly  to  her  friend's 
defence.  "  We  are  sure  to  learn  all  about  that  when  we 
get  at  our  'political  economy.'  If  you. never  have  bills 
and  things,  what's  the  use  of  interest?"  she  ended,  vaguely. 

But  one  of  the  Bates  twins  had  opinions.  "You're 
sure  to  come  to  grief  if  you  run  in  debt,"  she  declared, 
stoutly. 

But  Elizabeth  and  Patty  doggedly  held  their  ground. 

Since  all  but  seventy-live  cents  of  Patty's  capital  had 
already  vanished,  she  gladly  welcomed  the  proposition 
that  each  member  of  the  club  should  pay  her  share  for  the 
postal  cards.  In.  fact,  Patty  was  herself  requested  not  to 
contribute,  as  the  money  did  not  come  out  even  if  six 
divided  the  twenty-five  cents  between  them,  and  that  was 
the  price  of  the  cards.  So  Patty  hastened  to  present  the 
society  with  one  of  her  own  pen-handles,  which  was  worth 
"more  than  five  cents,"  and,  with  alacrity,  revised  her 
accounts.  She  even  thought  of  "liquidating"  her  debt 
immediately.  But  as  that  would  have  left  her  exactly 
penniless,  she  concluded  to  let  it  stand. 

"  It  would  look  so  unbusinesslike  to  run  up  a  bill  one 
day  and  pay  it  the  next!  Besides,  I  need  a  new  ribbon 
for  my  riding-whip." 
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It,  also  seemed  quite  necessary  to  have  :i  pretty  bit  of 
coral  which  she  owned  set  as  a  •'slick-pin."  That  cost 
seventy-five  cents;  so  Patty  added  thirty-five  cents  for 
ribbon  to  her  bill  at  Dayton  &  Brock's. 

Then,  really,  it  seemed  very  small,  not  to  say  mean,  to 
hoard  the  trilling'  sum  of  twenty-five  cents,  which  was 
left  on  hand.  So,  for  five  consecutive  mornings,  Patty 
treated  herself  to  a  glass  of  soda-water,  and  revelled  in  a 
sense  of  wild  extravagance. 

Private  Oini.'S.  .  .     id  <•«!  ts. 


That  was  the  record  in  the  russia  leather  cash-book. 

A  fortune?  Five  dollars  a  fortune?  How  had  it  been 
possible  to  think  such  nonsense?  Never  before  had  Pat- 
ty experienced  so  many  longings.  Indeed,  her  "  horizon" 
had  "broadened."  It  may  be  said  to  have  become  al- 
most too  extensive. 

Accidentally  Patty  discovered  that  Fanny  Danvers 
was  in  danger  of  breaking  the  tenth  commandment,  by 
reason  of  her  desire  for  a  "miser's  purse,"  like  Patty's 
own.  The  temptation  to  save  a  soul  from  the  sin  of 
coveting  by  "charging"  a  spool  of  embroidery  silk  was 
irresistible.  And  if  steel  beads  did  cost  sixty  cents  more, 
they  were  certainly  "  worth  their  price,"  so  much  hand- 
somer was  the  purse  when  they  were  crocheted  into  its 
intricate  meshes. 

"Besides,  what's  thirty-five  cents  and  sixty  cents  when 
they're  charged  /"  reasoned  Patty. 

The  G.  A.  C.  nourished  bravely.  The  meetings  were 
enlivening.  To  be  sure,  the  idea  of  reading  "political 
economy"  was  abandoned,  as  the  very  first  chapter  was 
voted  "a  dose."  But  the  girls  met  to  talk  over  number- 
less matters.  Pickled  limes  being  considered  a  spur  to 
conversation,  each  in  turn  agreed  to  supply  the  club 
with  that  luxury.  The  refreshment  was  sometimes  va- 
ried by  peanuts  or  taffy. 

Now  it  was  that  Patty  regretted  her  solitary  "orgies." 
She  could  not  confess  to  the  club  that  she  was  absolutely 
bankrupt.  She  would  not  ask  her  father  for  more 
money. 

She  actually  lay  awake  at  night  plotting  and  scheming 
a  way  to  buy  a  box  of  caramels  or  some  marsh -mal- 
lows. 

So  it  happened  that  Mr.  Arbuthnot  came  in  from  the 
stable  one  day,  looking  disturbed. 

"  Patty,"  lie  said,  "  what  have  you  been  doing  to  Puck? 
He  looks  as  if  he  had  been  driven  unmercifully." 

Patty  winced.  Puck  was  her  own  pony,  and  dear  unto 
her  soul.  "I  let  Tom  Barry  ride  him,"  she  faltered. 

She  did  not  add  that  she  had  driven  a  bargain  by 
which  the  said  Thomas  had  paid  fifteen  cents  for  a  two- 
hours'  gallop,  and  that  she  had  saved  her  reputation  for 
generosity  at  the  expense  of  Puck's  slender  legs. 

"Oil,  my  precious  darling!"  she  sobbed,  clasping  her 
pony's  neck.  And  she  did  her  best  to  make  amends  by 
embroidering  "  PUCK"  in  raised  worsted  letters  on  a  fine 
new  red  blanket,  which  she  "charged"  on  her  bill. 

The  blanket  was  substantial,  but  rather  plain.  And 
(how  lucky!)  what  should  Patty  see  at  this  juncture  but 
the  advertisement  of  a  sale  of  "  fancy  articles,"  including 
buttons,  tapes,  fringes,  etc.,  "marked  down  to  fabulously 
low  prices" ! 

"Fringes?"  Fringes  which  last  week  cost  two  dollars 
could  now  be  bought  for  one.  And  since  Puck's  new 
blanket  would  be  "simply  perfect"  with  a  fringe,  com- 
mon-sense (Patty1  s  common-sense)  declared  it  would  be 
almost  criminal  to  neglect  such  an  opportunity.  But, 
alas!  this  "sale"  was  not  to  be  at  Dayton  &  Brock's. 
Besides,  it  was  to  be  "conducted  upon  cash  principles." 

Here  Elizabeth   Niles  came  to  the   rescue.      Elizabeth 


was  a  frugal  soul,  and  by  some  process  very  mysterious 
to  Patty,  had  managed  to  actually  save  three  whole  dol- 
lars out  of  her  own  small  allowance.  "  I'll  lend  you  a 
dollar,"  said  she,  cordially. 

"Patty's  face  brightened.  "I'll  pay  you  interest," 
cried  she.  "Twelve  per  cent.,  Bess." 

1 1  was  clear  sailing  now.  Patty's  mind,  being  as  elas- 
t.c  as  India-rubber,  rebounded,  and  serenity  reigned. 

She  did  wish  that  the  G.  A.  C.  would  postpone  having 
white  badges  till  another  month.  She  even  went  so  far 
as  to  vote  against  ''white  satin  cockades  with  silver  tas- 
sels." But  she  was  in  a  minority  of  one,  and  so  must 
yield.  However,  ribbon  and  tinsel  could  be  found  at 
Da\  ton  &  Brock's. 

On  the  25th  of  this  month  Elizabeth  Niles's  sister  was 
to  be  married;  and,  dear!  dear!  Patty's  white  gown  had 
elbow  sleeves, which  necessitated  long  gloves. 

"Charge  them,"  ordered  Patty,  and  hugged  herself  to 
think  that  in  six  days  the  month  would  end.  Then  would 
she  be  free  from  the  debts  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
were  a  burden  to  her  mind,  in  spite  of  her  faculty  for 
forgetting  bet  ween  whiles. 

In  fact,  the  constant  and  rapid  changes  from  this  new 
fever  for  spending  to  the  cold  chills  which  followed  when 
she  suddenly  realized  how  much  precious  money  had  van- 
ished had  kept  Patty  in  a  ferment  which  was  far  from 
comfortable. 

"  I  will  l>e  more  careful,"  she  perpetually  told  herself; 
and  then  a.  fresh  temptation  would  lure  her  into  new  ex- 
travagances. "  But  next  month!  Oh.  next  month  !" 

There  lay  her  hope  now. 

And,  lo!  on  the  eve  of  that  longed-for  1st,  a  yellow 
envelope  came  by  post.  It  was  addressed,  in  a  strange 
hand,  to 

tlififi  I'ATIENCE  ARBUTHNOT, 

32  Delavan  Street, 
City. 

Patty  opened  it  with  a  pleasing  curiosity  as  to  who  her 
unknown  correspondent  might  be.  Her  eye  fell  upon  a 
long  narrow  slip  of  paper.  Her  heart  gave  a  tremendous 
jump.  This  is  what  she  read: 

Hiss  r.  ARBUTBNOT, 

nought  cf  ItAfTON  ,t  BROCK, 

505  and  507  State  Street. 
TERMS.  NET  CASH. 

If  terms  arc.  not  correct,  or  i£  prices  charged  are  not  as  bought,  notify  o( 
once,  or  settle  by  invoice. 

2  vds.  Fl.-mnel $1   00 

1   vd.  Ribbon 35 

1  spool   Embroidery  Silk 35 

Steel  liemls GO 

1    Scarlet  Blanket 2  50 

Black    Worsted 06 

3  yds.  White  Ribbon 51 

1  Silver  Tiisscl 40 

1   pi\   Gloves 2  75 


Patty's  eyes  and  mouth  opened  wider  and  wider. 
Eight  dollars  and  fifty- two  cents!  Could  it  be  possible 
that  she  owed  such  a  sum  as  that?  Yet  every  item  was 
correct.  The  fact  was  that,  like  many  an  older  person, 
she  had,  in  her  easy  fashion,  neglected  to  keep  a  strict 
private  list  of  her  buyings,  and  had  not  in  the  least  re- 
alized that  small  sums  increase  to  large  with  a  rapidity 
which  seems  almost  miraculous.  Thirty-five  cents  is  — 
nothing.  But  two  nothings  added  together  make  a  very 
considerable  something.  And  when  cents  count  up  to  a 
dollar,  and  one  begins  to  "  carry,"  it  does  seem  as  if  fig- 
ures were  bewitched. 

Eight  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents!  And  Patty  would 
have  only  five  dollars  on  the  morrow.  She  had  not  for- 
gotten Elizabeth's  dollar.  And  though  the  "interest," 
even  at  twelve  per  cent.,  would  be  trifling,  yet  it  must  be 
reckoned. 

Patty  grasped  the  back  of  a  chair  and  panted  in  dis- 
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,V    llrock    and    asb    for  more  time 

"  I  \\  onder  \\  hat  '  settle  >>> 

ip  the 

forlorn    hope    of   escape 
ound.       I'.iit    no.      She  was   fenced   in   mi  • 

side.      She    iii  idy  1"  -  m<  lessons,  but   no 

\\ords    staid     in     her   head     save     those    awful     syli. 
••  F.iii'ht   dollars,  lit'lv  two  And  she  liad   lit-cn    so 

ti>  he  "trusti  er  parents!     To  "assume  re- 

sponsibilities"  had   seemed    so  womanly  I    And  here  she 

was  alreadv  over  head  and  ears  in  debt.  Disgraced  be- 
fore her  schoolmates,  lowered  in  her  own  eyes,  proved 
unfit  to  handle  money.  A  very  miserable  girl,  she  crept 
to  bed,  and  there  she  turned  and  tossed,  as  wretched  a  lit- 
tle person  as  can  be  imagined. 

Patty  was  not  much  mven  to  early  rising,  except  on 
Christmas,  birthdays,  and  such  festive  occasions,  so  Mrs. 
Arbutbnot  was  surprised  when  a  knock  came  on  her 
dre.,>ing-room  door  long  before  breakfast-time,  and  Patty 
stalked  into  her  mother's  presence,  pale,  wide  eyed,  her 
head  thrown  back,  a  frown  on  her  brow.  She  held  in 
her  hand  her  russia-leather  cash-book.  She  thrust  it 
out,  with  two  words,  "Take  it!" 

'•  Why.  Patty!"  exclaimed  her  mother. 

At  the  sound  of  a  tender  voice  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  were  unsealed.  Patty  flung  herself  on  her 
mother's  neck  and  sobbed  out  all  her  woes.  Suddenly 
she  looked  up.  bewildered,  indignant,  for  mammy's 
shoulders  were  shaking  with  inextinguishable  laugh- 
tei 

"  Why  —  do  —  you  —  laugh  r"  demanded  Patty,  quite 
fiercely. 

But  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  only  laughed  the  harder,  till  she 
actually  had  to  wipe  the  tears  from  her  merry  eyes. 

"Oh,  my  Patty!"  she  was  saying.  "Oh,  my  <lt>ar 
girl!  You  are  —  you  are  a  'chip  of  the  old  block.'  I 
knew-  you  were,  but  I  didn't  believe  you'll  show  it  so 
quicklv."  And  again  the  musical  laughter  rang  out. 
"Did  you  know  why  I  told  daddy  to  give  you  that 
five  dollars?  Listen,  Patty,  and  I'll  tell  you.  The  first 
three  years  of  my  married  life  I  nearly  ruined  my  poor 
husband,  because  I  knew  nothing  of  the  real  value  of 
money,  and  the  pennies  slipped  through  uiy  foolish  fin- 
gers just  as  they  have  done  through  yours.  So  I  deter- 
mined that  no  daughter  of  mine  should  grow  to  woman- 
hood without  learning  just  how  much  and  just  how  little 
a  dollar  was  worth." 

"I've  found  how  litth'  it  will  buy."  groaned  Patty. 
"Please  take  back  my  cash-book,  mamsey.  I  want  no 
more  '  allowance.'  " 

"Take  back  your  book?  Not  a  bit  of  it!"  exclaimed 
her  mother.  "You  are  to  learn  arithmetic  by  experi- 
ence, my  child.  You  are  to  find  out  that  no  one  has  a 
right  to  spend  a  single  penny  thoughtlessly;  that  to  run 
up  a  bill,  unless  one  is  perfectly  sure  of  the  means  to  pay 
it  promptly,  is  just  as  great  a  sin  as  to  steal  from  a  shop- 
keeper's money -drawer." 

"How  did  you  know  I  had  a  bill,  mamsey?"  faltered 
Patty. 

But  the  little  mamma  only  shook  her  head,  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  bright  eyes. 

"Keep  your  account-book,  honey."  she  said.  "I'll 
set  you  oil  your  feet  for  this  mouth,  and  the  next  four 
weeks  let  me  advise  you  in  your  spendings.  No  more 
bills,  pray.  It's  all  very  well  for  persons  who  are  doing 
business  on  a  large  scale  not  to  confine  themselves  to 
cash  payments.  But  you  and  I  will  buy  only  as  we  can 
pay  on  the  spot.  And  there's  many  a  pleasure  you  must 
deny  yourself,  lassie.  It's  a  great  luxury  to  give  one's 
friends  presents,  and  to  take  a  horse-car  whenever  one 
feels  inclined.  But  even  in  little  matters  one  must  learii 
self-control.  Take  hack  your  account-book?  Let  you 
give  up  your  allowance'  Not  a  bit  of  it." 


Patty   cluii'j-    to   her    mother's    hand.   Lnvinir    it    a    hard 
promptly    the    month's    live    dollars   came 
out  of  tl,.  el 

The    last    time     I     -  her    sh<  -till     wre- 

overi'  .     i  in   of  how   to  make  live  dollars  do   its  ul 

most. 

"One  month  I  consult  witii  mamsey.  and  the  next  I 
try  to  manage  my  own  alt'airs."  she  told  me,  soberly. 
"  .1  ust  as  sure  as  J  paddle  my  own  canoe  I  run  on  a  rock. 
It's  NO  hard  to  nuilce  myself  careful.  And  you  have  to  be 
careful  to  be— honest."  she  added.  "I'm  going  to  keep 
at  it  until  I  learn  to  say  '  no'  to  myself.  Future  gener 
ations  shall  have  a  chance  to  read  the  following  lines: 
'The  subject  (,f  these  memoirs  departed  life  at  the  ad- 
\  aneed  age  of  one  hundred  and  four,  having  at  last  be- 
< ie  convinced,  by  long  and  bitter  experience,  that 

'  Violets  once  picked, 
The  s\vt;et(.',-t   showers 
Can  ne'er  make  bloom  again.' 

She  may  not  have  been  generous,  but  she  was  magnifi- 
cently— just.  " 

And  Patty  gave  a  determined  nod  to  her  pretty  head. 


THE    (iAMK    OF    J  AS  KIN. 

BY   BARNET    PHILLIPS. 

ITTLE  people  and  big'  ones 
must  have  wanted  to  amuse 
themselves  with  games  at 
the  very  beginning  of  time, 
and  as  to  that  fine  old 
maxim,  "all  work  and  no 
piny  make  Jack  a  dull  boy." 
it  must  have  been  under- 
stood many  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  years  ago. 

Nobody  can  tell  us  how 
ancient  is  the  game  of  "  Odd 
or  Even."  or  that  other  one, 
"Heads  I  win,  Tails  yon 
lose."  In  the  first  case,  a 
handful  of  pebbles  would 
have  answered  all  purposes; 
and  in  the  second  one,  as  the 
primitive  child  had  no  pen- 
nies to  pitch,  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  select  a,  stone 
or  a  shell,  and  toss  it  up  into  the  air,  and  he  won 
or  lost  according  to  whether  the  convex  or  concave 
side  was  upwards  or  downwards.  Odd  or  Even,  with 
many  complications,  is  a  Chinese  game  to-day:  all 
the  Chinese  play  it,  and  our  Indians  have  their  game  of 
Heads  or  Tails,  and  for  this  they  use  little  bits  of  wood, 
which  they  handle  as  we  do  jack-straws.  Our  Indians 
are  great  gamblers.  Once  at  a  reservation  I  saw  a 
chief,  playing  at  the  game  of  Heads  or  Tails  for  "  keeps,'' 
win  the  blankets,  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  a  bit  and 
bridle  from  another  chief,  and  the  game  with  the  sticks 
did  not  take  half  a  minute  to  play.  Knuckle  -  bone 
belongs  to  the  remotest  past.  We  know  that  the  early 
Greek  children  played  it  witli  real  knuckle-bones  of  sheep 
or  goats,  because  several  very  beautiful  bronze  and  mar- 
ble statues  which  have  come  down  to  us  show  children 
amusing-  themselves  in  this  way. 

It  must  have  been  the  older  people  who  first  played  the 
simple  games,  and  the  children  imitated  their  parents. 
In  some  countries,  as  in  China,  Japan,  and  Burmah, 
grown-up  people  play  the  games  our  own  children  de- 
light in. 


• 
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An  artist  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  J.  Turcas,  who  was  in 
Japan,  told  me  of  a  game  the  children  play  there,  and 
the  sketch  which  accompanies  this  article  is  a  scene  he 
drew  in  one  of  the  side  streets  of  Tokio. 

The  name  of  the  game  is  Jankin,  and  it  is  something 
like  the  Italian  Mora;  and  so  you  see  how  in  two  coun- 
tries ten  thousand  miles  apart  the  children  have  almost 
the  same  amusements.  Jankin,  like  Mora,  is  played  with 
the  lingers,  and  that  fact  alone,  that  your  playthings  are 
always  about  your  person,  must  indicate  that  it  is  the 
oldest  and  handiest  of  all  games. 

Jankin  is  the  delight  of  Japanese  boys  and  girls,  and 
my  friend  tells  me  that  they  are  the  happiest  young  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  wonderfully  polite  and  obliging,  and  that 
lie  never  yet  saw  a  fight  among-  children,  nor  even  a  loud 
or  cross  word. 

Two  players  engage  in  the  game.  It  may  be  a  trifle 
more  complicated  than  the  Italian  Mora,  which  is  only  a 
matching  game,  but  the  Japanese  Jankin  is  by  far  the 
prettier. 

There  are  three  positions  given  to  the  fingers.  When 
the  Srst  finger  is  separated  from  the  second  one,  the  sign 
is  called  hasami,  or  the  scissors,  or,  as  the  original  word 
means  shears,  "  shears  "  would  be  the  more  exact  trans- 
lation. The  newer  civilization  has  introduced  scissors 
into  Japan,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  people  still  use 
shears.  The  form  of  the  Japanese  shears  the  artist  has 
drawn  in  the  illustrated  initial  letter.  The  second  posi- 
tion is  made  by  holding  all  the  lingers  and  the  thumb 
straight  out.  This  is  called  kami,  or  paper.  The  third 
and  last  position  is  known  as  eschi.  or  the  stone.  For 
this  the  player  makes  a  fist. 

Now  as  to  the  idea  of  the  game.  You  have  shears, 
paper,  and  a  stone.  The  cutting  implement  conquers 
the  paper,  since  it  can  sliver  it,  but  the  shears  yield  to 
the  stone,  because  the  stone  would  break  the  shears.  But 
the  stone  cannot  always  have  its  own  way.  Put  it  in 
opposition  to  paper,  and  paper  wraps  it  up,  and  so  kami 
(paper)  gets  the  mastery  of  eschi  (the  stone). 

The  game  is  carried  on  in  this  manner.  At  the  same  in- 
stant both  players  make  the  movement,  and  scissors  wins 
against  paper,  and  loses  against  stone,  while  stone  is  con- 
quered by  paper.  You  make  a  drawn  game  whenever 
both  parties  make  the  same  signs. 

For  the  fun  of  the  thing  I  have  played  Jankin,  and 
have  derived  much  amusement  from  it.  My  little  party 
has  learnt  the  Japanese  names  for  the  various  signs,  and 
we  sing  them  out  with  each  movement,  much  to  the 
amazement  of  our  friends,  who  cannot  imagine  what  we 
are  doing.  We  follow  the  rule,  which  requires  you  to 
say  "  Jankinpau"  three  times  before  you  begin,  and  to 
call  the  sign  you  make,  and  we  insist  on  exacting  a  pen- 
alty if  a  mistake  in  Japanese  is  made.  The  penalty  is  a 
forfeit,  and  another  forfeit  if  the  chances  of  the  game  are 
against  the  player. 

I  thought  I  would  be  very  smart,  and  so  I  practised  it 
a  little,  so  that  I  might  get  the  better  in  Jankin  of  a 
party  of  growir-up  people  and  children,  who  are  not 
above  amusing  themselves  in  simple  games.  There 
was  a  little  girl,  who  said,  "Why  not  use  the  English 
words,  as  shears,  stone,  paper?''  And  I  agreed  to  that, 
and  she  got  the  better  of  me  very  easity.  "Now,"  said 
I,  "  we  will  try  it  in  Japanese."  The  little  woman  soon 
learnt  the  three  Japanese  words,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  she  beat  me  in  Jankin  in  its  native  language  even 
more  thoroughly  than  in  English. 

We  have  agreed  to  have,  some  time  or  other,  a  grand 
champion  match  game  of  Jankin,  and  if  the  little  K'irl 
wins  I  am  to  give  her  a  pair  of  Japanese  clogs.  She 
says  that  these  clogs  will  be  just  the  thing  for  her 
in  the  spring  to  clatter  about  in  when  she  wants  to  run 
in  the  garden,  and  the  ground  is  damp. 

"What  dear  chubby  little  things  those  Japanese  chil- 
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dren  must  be!"  she  adds.  "  And  now  that  I  know  Jankin 
and  some  Japanese,  I  might  have  a  lovely  time  playing 
with  them.  Mamma,  please  lend  me  your  pair  of  hasa- 
mi. I  want  to  cut  a  doll  baby  out  of  kami." 


A    GREAT    SPECULATION 

WHICH    LED   TO    A   DISSOLUTION   OF    PARTNERSHIP. 

BY    JAJIES    OTIS, 

AUTHOR  or  "  TOBY  TTLER;  OR, TBN  WEEKS  IN  A  CIRCUS,"  ''.SILENT 
PETE,"  ETC. 


IT  was  quite  natural  the  boys  should  be  gloomy  during 
the  first  half-hour  of  their  vigil. 

Each  had  unpleasant  recollections  of  the  interview  so 
lately  held  with  his  father,  and  in  addition  to  this  cause 
for  a  depression  of  spirits  was  the  sense  of  responsibility 
such  as  one  might  well  fancy  would  come  to  the  owners 
of  a  valuable  animal  under  similar  circumstances. 

As  the  time  wore  on,  however,  the  surroundings  appear- 
ed to  grow  more  cheerful. 

The  noise  made  by  the  horse  as  he  munched  his  hay 
sounded  almost  homelike,  and  the  rays  of  light  cast  by 
the  lantern  seemed  friendly.  Save  for  the  apertures  in 
the  building,  the  boys  would  have  enjoyed  this  "camping 
out";  but  there  were  so  many  boards  missing,  that  even 
though  the  doors  were  securely  locked,  they  could  not 
feel  safe  against  intrusion. 

"  If  we  have  to  set  up  with  him  many  nights,  it  will 
be  a  good  idea  to  fix  this  barn,"  Teddy  said,  thoughtfully, 
as  he  pulled  the  hay  closer  around  him  to  serve  as  a  bar- 
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ricade  against  the  wind  which  came  in  freely  on  the  back 
of  his  head. 

"  li  couldn't  lie  done.     Morc'u  half  the  boards  are  gone, 

an'  where'd  we.  lind  luiiihcr  enough   to  close  up  even  one 
side  of  the  place?' 

"Something's   got    to   he    arranged.   for   it  won't  do  to 
have   tin-   hor.v  stand   here  in   a  rain-storm.      The  water 
would  come  in  on  him,  an'  most  likely  he'd  get  cold." 
''But  we  don't  count  on  kcepin'  him  here  all  the  time.'' 
"It  must  he  done  till  we  can  hire  another  stable,  an' 
that  looK-s  like  a  pretty  hard  job,  the  folks  are  down  on 
him  so  had." 

"I  ain't  much  of  a  hand  at  carpeutring,"  Ben  replied; 
for  labor  in  any  form  was  particularly  disagreeable  to 
him. 

"There'll  be  a  chance  to  get  your  hand  in  to-morrow. 
Father  saw  we  had  pulled  some  of  the  fence  away,  an' 
savs  it  must  be  put  into  proper  shape  before  noon." 

"That  isn't  any  of  my  business.  You  said  she'd  got 
to  come  down,  an'  I  only  did  what  you  v.-anted." 

"Are  you  goin'  to  back  out  er  your  share  of  the  work?" 
Teddv  asked  in  surprise,  raising  himself  on  one  elbow  to 
look  sternly  at  his  companion. 

"Why  shouldn't  I?  When  you  talked  about  buyin' 
the  horse  you  allowed  the  whole  thing  was  figgered  out 
right,  an'  I  wouldn't  have  gone  into  the  business  if  I'd 
thought  we'd  got  to  skin  'round  the  way  we've  beendoin' 
since  he  belonged  to  us." 

"Yon  haven't  hail  any  bother." 

"  Oh,  I  haven't  .'  You  weren't  down  at  my  house  when 
I  told  the  folks  we'd  bought  a  horse." 

"No;  but  I  had  to  see  my  father,  an'  will  bet  I  got 
more'n  my  share,"  Teddy  replied,  emphatically. 

This  rather  unpleasant  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
a  noise  from  the  outside  which  caused  the  boys  to  gaze  at 
each  other  in  fear,  and  the  white  horse  even  stopped  eat- 
ini;  as  he  raised  his  head  inquiringly. 

In  the  daytime  either  of  the  boys  would  have  laughed 
at  the  idea  that  there  might  be  anything  in  or  around 
Wa>hburn's  barn  to  cause  them  alarm;  but  now  night 
had  come,  the  case  seemed  different,  and  both  were  de- 
cidedly frightened,  until  a  familiar  voice  was  heard  say- 
ing, 

"  There  they  are,  asleep,  I  reckon." 

"  It's  Bud  Hayes,  an'  I'll  bet  Sim  Bowser  is  with  him," 
Teddy  said,  in  a  tone  of  relief,  and  an  instant  later  the 
visitors  entered  the  barn. 

"We've  been  lookin'  all  'round  the  town  for  you," 
Bud  said  as  he  went  where  he  could  inspect  the  horse. 
"  What  set  you  out  to  buy  this  plug?" 

"You'd  better  look  a  little  closer  before  you  call  him 
names."  Teddy  replied,  indignantly.  "Some  fellers  don't 
know-  anything  about  a  horse,  an'  never  '11  learn." 

"  I  reckon  you're  pretty  well  posted,"  Bud  said,  sarcas- 
tically. 

"  P'rhaps  so.  I've  been  keepiii'  my  eyes  open  a  good 
while,  listenin'  while  Amos  an' Enoch  Grant  was  talkin', 
an'  I  made  up  my  mind  to  buy  this  feller  when  Uncle 
Jack  got  ready  to  let  him  go." 

"What  d'yer  count  on  doin'  with  him?" 

We'll  run  a  express  at  lirst,  an'  then  train  him  for 
a  circus-horse,"  Teddy  replied,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone, 
much  as  if  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  regarding  the 
possibility  of  doing  exactly  as  he.  had  said. 

"Goin'  into  the  circus  business,  eh?"  And  a  shade  of 
envy  was  apparent  in  Sim's  tone, 

"We  thought  some  of  it." 

"(-Jot  a  cart  or  harness  yet?"  Bud  asked. 

"No;  there's  plenty  of  time  for  those  things.  You 
see  we  didn't  buy  the  horse  till  this  noon,  an'  have  got 
i<>  tix  up  a  stable  first  of  all." 

"  That  shed  of  father's  down  on  the  meadow  would  be 
a  good  place  for  him." 


"You're  right,  Bud.      Can  we  use  it?" 
"I  dun  no'  yet.      You  see,  1   was  some  thinkin'  of  buy- 
in'  a  boss  myself,  an'  then  I'd  want  it." 

In  the  excitement  caused  by  the  belief  that  the  vexed 
question  of  a  stable  had  been  settled,  Teddy  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  now  stood  gazing  at  Master  Hayes  in  surprise. 

"  You  buy  a  horse.'"  he  repeated. 

"Why  not?  I  reckon  it  wouldn't  be  very  hard  for 
Sim  an'  me  to  raise  the  money  if  we  tried." 

"Well,  I  s'pose  you  could;  but  I  don't  see  what  you 
want  to  do  with  one." 

"P'rhaps  we  might  be  thinkin'  'bout  goin'  into  the  cir- 
cus business  too,"  Bud  replied,  and  then  bega:  to  exam- 
ine the  aged  steed  more  critically.  "I'm  afraiu  this  fel- 
ler's legs  ain't  small  enough  to  do  much  jumpin'  in  a 
ring." 

"I'll  squeeze  them  down  jest  as  soon  as  I  have  the 
time." 

"  How  many  oats  do  you  give  him  J" 

"He  hasn't  had  any  yet.  You  see  Ben  an'  me  have 
got  to  earn  some  money  before  we  can  buy  much.  It 
took  all  we  had  to  make  up  the  five  dollars." 

"There's  no  mistake  but  that  he  oughter  have  oats," 
Bud  said,  with  an  ominous  shake  of  the  heacl.  "It  don't 
take  long  to  spoil  the  best  boss  that  ever  walked  if  he 
ain't  fed  right." 

Ben  looked  alarmed,  and  even  Teddy  was  a  trille  dis- 
concerted, as  he  replied,  impatiently, 

"  1  told  you  we'd  got  to  wait  till  the  money  was  earned 
before  he  could  have  anything  but  grass." 

"Then  you  oughter  shin  'round  mighty  lively,"  and 
Bud  gazed  pityingly  at  the  aged  animal,  as  if  expecting 
each  instant  to  see  him  fall  because  of  lack  of  grain. 
He  walked  slowly  around  him  twice,  and  then  added, 
with  an  assumption  of  carelessness,  "Why  not  sell  out 
half  of  him,  an'  there'cl  be  money  enough  to  get  all  he 
needed." 

"Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  wants  to  buy  him?" 
Ben  asked,  quickly,  hoping  it  might  be  possible  for  him 
to  dispose  of  a  property  which  had  already  caused  him 
considerable  sorrow. 

"Sim  an'  I  might  go  into  the  speculation  if  we  could 
get  a  share  right;  but  I'm  'fraid  you  fellers  paid  more'n 
he's  worth." 

"  That  shows  you  don't  know  very  much  'bout  horses," 
Teddy  cried.  "Jest  look  at  him,  an'  then  see  how  big 
a  ligger  live  dollars  cuts  alongside  of  what  he'll  be  when 
he's  fat." 

"Yes,  there's  considerable  in  that,"  Bud  replied,  re- 
flectively, as  if  he  had  just  seen  some  good  points  in  the 
animal  which  had  previously  remained  undiscovered. 
"Still,  there's  allers  a  big  risk  in  hossflesh,  you  know, 
for  nobody  can  ever  tell  when  somethin's  goin'  to  happen 

to  VIM." 

"Have  you  got  the  money  to  buy  him  if  we  could 
make  a  trade?"  Ben  asked,  fearful  lest  the  conversation 
should  drift  away  from  the  subject  he  was  most  anxious 
to  hear  discussed. 

"Sim  an'  me  kinder  'lowed  we'd  be  willin'  to  take  half 
of  him,  if  you  fellers  thought  it  was  too  much  trouble  to 
own  the  whole,  and  we've  got  enough  to  do  that.  A  boss 
is  a  sight  of  care,  an'  it  costs  a  good  deal  to  keep  him  in 
shape.  Of  course,  it  wouldn't  'mount  to  so  very  much  if 
there  was  four  in  the  speculation.  Besides,  if  I  should 
be  one  of  the  owners,  we  could  keep  him  in  father's 
shed." 

This  last  argument  in  favor  of  his  purchasing  an  in- 
terest in  the  aged  animal  was  the  strongest  Bud  could 
have  made,  and  Teddy  looked  inquiringly  at  his  partner 
as  he  asked, 

"  What  do  you  think  about  it.  Ben  ?" 

"I'm  willin'  to  sell  half  of  my  share  for  a  dollar  'n'  a 
quarter." 
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"But  that's  the  same  price  you  paid!"  Bud  cried,  as  if 
in  surprise. 

"Of  course  it  is.  D'yer  think  we'd  sell  for  any  less 
after  flllin'  him  up  with  almost  everything  this  after- 
noon?" 

"  It  don't  seem  as  if  we  oughter  give  quite  so  much," 
Bud  replied,  slowly;  and  Teddy  cried,  impatiently: 

"That  would  be  a  great  way  to  do  business,  wouldn't 
it?  We  got  a  big  bargain,  an'  it's  mighty  lucky  for  you 
fellers  if  we  let  you  into  it  without  chargin'  any  profit." 

"I  don't  know  .about  that;  but  I  won't  say  we  ain't 
williu'  to  pay  the  price.  Come  outside  a  minute,  Sim,  an' 
we'll  make  up  our  minds  what  to  do." 

Master  Bowser  obeyed  by  stepping  through  one  of  the 
apertures  in  the  side  of  the  barn,  and  when  Bud  had  fol- 
lowed him  Ben  whispered  to  his  partner: 

"I  think  we'd  better  sell  half  the  horse,  Teddj^,  an' 
then  if  there's  any  more  of  this  watchin'  to  be  done,  they 
can  help.  Besides,  we'll  have  a  stable  without  runnin' 
all  over  the  country  to  get,  it." 

"  I'm  agreed  to  let  'em  in,  but  they  mustn't  think  we'll 
take  less  'n  we  paid." 

"  Of  course  not." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  re-entrance  of 
the  proposed  purchasers.  They  had  remained  outside 
only  a  few  seconds,  and  Bud's  private  interview  with  Sim 
seemed  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  convince  the 
owners  of  the  horse  that  he  was  not  really  very  eager  to 
make  a  trade. 

"We'll  give  you  fellers  a  dollar  apiece-,"  he  said,  ex- 
amining the  animal  once  more.  "If  you  wasn't  kinder 
chums  of  ours  I  ain't  sure  as  we'd  otl'i>r  so  much,  'cause 
there's  no  knowiii'  how  he'll  turn  out." 

"It's  got  to  be  a  dollar  twenty-five  or  nothiii',"  Teddy 
replied,  in  a  tone  of  determination. 

Bud  walked  around  the  horse  once  more,  held  a  brief 
whispered  consultation  with  Sim,  and  then,  crouching  by 
the  lantern,  counted  out  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

"Here's  your  stuff,"  he  said,  pushing  the  money  tow- 
ard Teddy.  "Sim  put  in  half,  an'  you  fellers  can  divide 
it  up  to  suit  yourselves.  Now  each  of  us  owns  a  quarter 
of  the  hoss,  eh?" 

Not  until  Teddy  had  given  Ben  his  share  did  he  make 
any  reply,  and  then  it  was  to  say: 

"Yes,  each  feller  owns  the  same.  Now,  if  you  think 
he  oughter  have  oats,  we'll  take  up  a  collection." 

"P'rli.ips  it.  '11  be  jest  as  well  to  wait  awhile.  Come 
to  look  him  over  agin,  I've  kinder  made  up  my  mind  that 
he  can  stand  it  on  grass  quite  a  spell.  You  see  we  need 
a  wagon  an'  harness,  an'  what  money  is  raised  oughter 
go  towards  payin'  for  them." 

It  seemed  strange  to  Teddy  that  Bud  should  have 
changed  his  mind  so  suddenly;  but  ho  made  no  comment 
upon  the  fact  because  there  were  more  important  matters 
occupying  his  attention. 

"When  can  we  take  the  horse  up  to  your  father's 
shed?"  he  asked. 

"The  first  thing  in  the  mornin'." 

"Ben  an'  me  have  got  to  mend  a  fence  before  we  do 
anything  else;  but  if  you  fellers  help  us  we'll  be  ready 
to  go  pretty  early." 

Before  binding  himself  to  assist  in  the  labor  Bud  in- 
sisted on  knowing  exactly  how  much  was  to  be  done, 
and  after  learning  that  the  task  was  not  likely  to  be  ei- 
ther long  or  difficult,  promised  to  do  his  share. 

"Now  can't  you  fellers  stay  here  with  us  to-night? 
It  won't  seem  so  lonesome  if  there's  a  crowd." 

This  was  exactly  what  Bud  and  Sim  were  eager  to  do, 
and  the  former  at  once  set  about  pitching  down  more  hay 
from  the  loft  in  order  to  increase  the  size  of  the  bed. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  evening  when  the  preparations 
for  the  night  were  completed,  and  then  the  four  partners 
began  laying  plans  for  the  future. 


It  was  definitely  decided,  and  with  but  little  discus- 
sion, that  the  horse  should  be  educated  for  a  circus  life. 

It  seemed  to  his  owners  that  more  money  could  be 
made  in  such  a  manner  than  by  running  an  express  wag- 
on ;  but  they  agreed  to  do  the  latter  work  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  capital  necessary  to  train  the  ani- 
mal thoroughly  in  case  any  good  opportunities  offered. 

"We  won't  drive  him  all  over  the  country  for  no- 
thin',"  Bud  said,  decidedly.  "If  folks  want  us  to  carry 
stuti'  they  must  pay  a  good  big  price.  There  ain't  so 
many  teams  'round  here  but  that  we  can  charge  pretty 
high." 

In  order  to  guard  against  a  possible  accident  Mrs.  Wash- 
burn  had  insisted  that  the  boys  should  remain  with  the 
horse  until  morning. 

Doubtless  she  supposed  at  least  one  of  them  would  be 
on  watch  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  otherwise  this 
precaution  was  useless;  but  even  when  the  number  of 
the  party  had  been  doubled  her  object  was  not  gained. 

After  deciding  in  what  manner  the  aged  steed  could 
best  bring  in  a  large  income,  the  boys  discussed  plans  for 
converting  the  shed  011  the  meadow  into  a  stable,  and 
when  this  was  concluded,  one  by  one  yielded  to  the  de- 
sire for  sleep. 

The  white  horse  munched  the  musty  hay  as  he  watched 
his  new  owners,  and  the  night  passed  without  mishap  to 
the  occupants  of  Mr.s.Washlmrn's  barn. 

When  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  found  their  way 
through  the  many  apertures  of  the  building,  Bud  Hayes 
aroused  his  companions,  and  from  that  moment  showed 
he  did  not  intend  to  be  a  silent  partner  in  the  horse  busi- 
ness. 

He  directed  that  the  old  fellow  should  be  turned  into 
the  stable-yard,  where  was  an  abundance  of  grass  to  sat- 
isfy all  his  wants,  and  when  it  had  been  done,  said,  per- 
emptorily: 

"Now  every  feller  must  go  home  an'  get  his  break- 
fast. Then  we'll  meet  at  Teddy's  house  an'  fix  the  fence. 
Afterwards  we  can  go  out  to  the  meadow,  an'  take  the 
hoss  with  us." 

Teddy  was  disposed  to  feel  aggrieved  because  Master 
Hayes  assumed  such  a  dictatorial  tone.  He  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  buying  the  horse,  carried  it  into  suc- 
cessful execution,  and  even  suffered  in  the  cause,  there- 
fore it  was  but  natural  he  should  consider  himself  entitled 
to  the  position  of  head  of  the  firm. 

Teddy  was,  fortunately,  not  quick-tempered,  and  instead 
of  making  any  disagreeable  remarks,  he  followed  Bud's 
lead,  thinking  soft  words  would  serve  his  purpose  better 
until  the  fence  had  been  repaired. 

"D'yer  s'pose  it's  safe  to  leave  him  here  alone?"  Sim 
asked,  as  the  animal  began  his  breakfast  eagerly,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  eating  industriously 
during  the  entire  night. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  Bud  replied.  "I  know  more  'bout 
bosses  than  all  the  rest  of  you  fellers  put  together,  so  you 
needn't  be  afraid  to  do  jest  as  I  say' 

"  It  don't  seem  as  if  he'd  want  to  get  away  from  a 
place  where  the  grass  is  so  thick,"  Teddy  sug-g-ested, 
meekly. 

"  Of  course  he  won't.  Now  all  hands  must  get  home, 
so's  to  have  breakfast  over  as  soon  as  possible,  an'  them 
as  can  had  better  raise  some  grub  to  carry  out  to  the 
meadow,  'cause  we  may  want  to  stay  there  till  night." 

The  partners  separated,  each  to  go  his  own  way,  and 
an  hour  later  they  met  again  in  Mr.  Marlowe's  orchard. 

The  originators  of  the  scheme  did  not  appear  to  be  as 
cheerful  as  those  who  had  come  into  the  firm  later,  and 
Ben  whispered  to  Teddy, 

"Did  your  father  say  anything  this  mornin'?" 

"A  good  deal,  an'  I  begin  to  wish  I  hadn't  started  the 
thing." 


'2  it; 
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"  So  ili>  I."  \v;is  tin-  hone-,1  confession,  and  thus  was  es        lit-  concealed  among  the  weeds;    lint    Bud   directed  his  at 
tablished  a    vel    lirmcr  bond  of  sympathy  between  llie  two       leiiticin   lo  the  outside. 


who  were  su  ll'eri  n  %  through  their  love  for  horses. 


"  <  Yiekex  !       Now    we   "/•(•   in    a    scrape:"  lie  cried,  a  few 


llnd    Haves  may   have  encroached    II|M.M    Teddy's    rights      seconds    later,   pointing    toward    Deacon    l.add's    patch    ,,!' 

when   lie  took  upon  himself  the  position  of  head  of  the     early  pease.     "How  do  you  s'pose  he  got  over  there  ?" 


linn,  hut   lie  certainly  made  a   very  ellicienl   manager. 


"It  won't  pay  to  spend  much  time  tryin'  to  find  that 


He  at  once  assumed  charge  of  I  he  fence  repairing  hri-  olll."  Teddy  cried,  as  he  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  tru 
trade,  and  under  his  leadership  the  work  was  well  and  ant.  "There'll  he  a  terrihle  row  if  we  don't  get  him 
quickly  dolie,  considering  all  the  disadvantages,  so  far  as  away  before  the  deacon  comes." 


[act  of  tools  was  concerned,  under  which  they  labored. 

Two  hours  from  the  time  the  lirst  blow  had  been 
struck  i  he  task  was  completed,  and  Bud.  said  in  a  tone  of 
satisfaction: 

l;It,'s    heller    than    before    you     pulled    it    down.   Teddy, 


This  was  exactly  what  they  did  not  succeed  in  do- 
in--. 

It  so  chanced  that  Mrs.  Ladd  wanted  green  pease  that 
morning,  and  the  deacon  was  walking  slowly  throu'jh 
the  patch  gathering  them  at  the  very  moment  the  boys 


an'  I'm  sure  your  father  won't  kick  when  he  sees  the  job.      discovered  the  horse's  whereabouts. 


Now  who's  brought  grub  for  dinner'" 


Although    the    old    gentleman    was    obliged    to    wear 


Himself  and  Sim  were  the  only  partners  who  had  at-     glasses  at  times,  liis  eyes  were  sufficiently  good  to  permit 


tended  to  this  important,  duty. 


of  his  seeing  the   white  horse  as  quickly  as  the  partners 


Mailers  were  not  so  pleasant  at  Ben's  home  as  to  give     did,  and  he  entirely  forgot,  that  "he  that  is  slow  to  anger 


him  courage  to 
ask  for  a  lunch, 
and  Teddy  was 
in  doubt  regard- 
ing the  wisdom 
of  broaching  such 
a  matter  to  his 
mother,  until  Bud 
said,  quite  sharp 

"Us  two  didn't 
bring  enough  for 
four,  an'  you'll 
have  to  see  what 
can  he  done." 

Very  iinwill 
ingly  Teddy  went 
into  the  house, 
but  he  emerged  a 
few  moments 
later  looking  de- 
cidedly pleased. 

"It's  all  right," 
he  cried,  holding 
u])  a  capacious 
basket.  "  This  is 
pretty  nigh  full. 
an'  mother  says 
if  I  want  to  I  can 
stay  out  on  the 
meadow  until  the 


mornin 

"Then  let's  get 
right  along.    Sim, 

us  fellows  will  go  to  Wash  burn's  barn,  an' you  skin 'round 
for  some  nails  an'  a  hammer,"  Bud  said,  authoritatively, 
as  he  borrowed  Mr.  Marlowe's  saw  without  the  formality 
of  asking  the  owner's  consent. 

Sim  was  always  ready  to  obey  the'  slightest  order  com- 
ing from  Bud,  whom  he  considered  a  paragon  of  wisdom, 


"IT'S     liUl)     IIAVKS,"    TEDDT     SAID. 


is  better  than  the 
mighty." 

"Hi.  there,  you 
boys!"  he  shout- 
ed, in  an  angr\ 
voice  ;  "  whose 
horse  is  that?" 

During  fully 
an  instant  no  one 
replied;  each  look 
ed  at  the  other  in 
fear,  and  then,  as 
the  question  was 
repealed.  Ben 
cried,  in  the  thin- 
nest and  shrill- 
est of  voices. 

'All  three  of 
us  fellers  own 
him,  deacon." 

''  Oh,  you  do, 
ell?  Well,  I'll 
put  him  in  the 
pound,  and  show- 
yon  little  rascals 
that  you  can't 
turn  things  like 
him  loose  in  a 
respectable  neigh- 
borhood !" 

"If  he  does 
that  our  jig 

i" 


our  jig  is 
up!'  Bud  whis- 
pered, in  alarm. 

"  We  shall  have  to  pay  for  all  the  pease  he's  ate,  an'  I'm 
thinkin'  it'll  be  a  mighty  big  bill." 

"Can't  we  get  the  old  fellow  out  before  the  deacon 
catches  him?"  Teddy  asked,  nervously,  fearing'  that  the 
deacon  would  put  his  threat  into  execution. 

"  S'posen  we  try  it;   but  we  must  make  b'lieve  we're 


therefore  he  started  for  home  at,  full  speed,  while  the  re-     only  goin'  to  pen  him  in  one  corner." 

mainder  of  the  party  walked  rapidly   toward    the  Wash-  "  Here!"   the  deacon  cried,  sharply,  as  Bud  began   to 


burn  stable. 


clamber   over  the  fence,  "I'll  take  care  of  him,  an'  you 


Not  until  they  were  directly  in  front  of  the  bars  was     needn't  trouble  yourselves.     You  boys  shall  have  a  les- 
it  possible  to  ".am  a  full  view  of  the  yard  where  the  aged      son  that  won't  be  forgotten  very  soon." 
horse  had  been   left,  owing  to  the  numerous  buildings,  "But  we  wanter  help  catch  him  before  he  does  any 

and  then,  to  the  dismay  of  all.  the  animal   was  nowhere     more  mischief,"  Bud  replied,  innocently.      "There'll  be 

enough  for  us  to  pay  as  it  is,  an'  we're  bound  to  stop  this 
thing  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  deacon  would  probably  have  insisted  that  the  boys 
been  stolen,  the  horse  rapidly  increased  in  value  in  Mas-     keep  off  his  land,  if  at  that  moment  the  old  horse  had 


to  be  seen. 

"What  has  become  of  him?"  Ben  asked,  with  quiver- 
ing  lip,  for  now  there  was  a    possibility  of  his   having 


ter  Tucker's  mind. 


not  started  at  a   really   respectable  gallop  through  the 


Teddy  leaped  over  the  bars,  and  walked  from  one  end     most  flourishing  part  of  the  garden. 


of  the  yard  to  the  other,  as  if  thinking  the  animal  might 


[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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THE   WHITE    HOUSE. 

BY   WILLIAM  DRYSDALE., 

LIKE  every  other  civilized  nation,  the  United  Stales 
provides  a.  house  of  becoming  size  and  grandeur  for 
its  chief  officer  to  live  in,  and  tin-  residence  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  officially  known  as  the  Executive  Mansion.  But 
that  is  a  long  name  and  hard  to  pronounce,  and  for  this 
reason,  and  because  of  its  white  walls,  it  is  general  I  v 
called  the  White  House.  It  was  originally  yellowish- 
white  on  the  outside,  being  built  of  sandstone,  but  when 
the  British  had  possession  of  Washington  in  1814,  and 
burned  this  and  nearly  all  the  other  public  buildings,  it 
was  so  blackened  with  fire  and  smoke  that  when  it  was 
repaired  its  walls  were  painted  white,  and  so  it  became 
the  White  House.  It  has  since  been  painted  so  many 
times  that  in  some  places  the  white  paint  upon  its  walls 
is  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  White  House  is  by  no  means  the  finest  residence 
in  the  United  States,  but  still  it 
is  the  house  that  most  Americans 
would  rather  live  in  than  any 
other.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  one  or  more  of  the  present 
readers  of  the  YOUNG  PEOPLE  may 
within  a  few  years  be  called  to 
live  in  this  Home  of  the  Presidents, 
and  it  is  important  that  they 
should  know  what  their  accom- 
modations will  be  when  they  ar- 
rive in  Washington. 

Whatever  the  house  may  lack 
in  size  and  elegance  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  its  historical 
associations.  Every  one  of  our 
Presidents  has  lived  in  it  except 
George  Washing-ton.  The  White 
House  was  not  built  when  Wash- 
ington was  President,  but  he  as- 
sisted in  laying  its  corner-stone  in 
1792,  and  it  was  nearly  finished 
when  he  died  in  1799.  In  its  lofty 
rooms  have  been  enacted  some  of 
the  greatest  scenes  in  American 
history.  It  may  some  day  become 
too  small  for  the  accommodation 
of  our  Presidents;  but  the  house 
in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote 


the  immortal  proclamation  that  freed 
millions  of  slaves  is  a  house  that  Un- 
American  people  can  never  part  with. 

When  tlie  White  House  was  built. 
Washington  was  hardly  large  enough 
to  be  called  a  village.  But  the  spol 
where  the  beautiful  city  now  stands  had 
already  been  selected  for  the  capital  of 
the  new  nation,  and  every  year  the  city 
has  grown  and  improved,  until  it  is  now- 
one  of  the  handsomest  capitals  in  the 
world.  A  residence  for  the  President 
was  one  of  the  first  things  necessary, 
and  it  was  decided  to  build  it  after  the 
plan  of  the  home  of  the  Duke  of  Lein- 
ster,  in  Dublin.  Seven  years  and 
$300,000  were  spent  in  building  it,  and 
in  1800  President  John  Adams  moved 
into  it.  Oil  New-year's  day,  1801,  he 
gave  his  first  reception  in  it.  and  this 
was  its  formal  opening  to  the  public. 
When  the  British  soldiers  entered  it  in 
1814  they  found  a  lunch  standing  ready 
on  the  table,  which  the  occupants  had 
left  in  their  haste  to  escape.  The 
soldiers  took  care  to  eat  the  lunch  before  they  set  lire 
to  the  building,  so  that  much  was  saved  from  utter 
waste. 

The  repairs  after  the  fire  of  1814  cost  more  than 
$300,000,  and  the  stables  and  conservatory  that  were 
added  cost  nearly  $75,000.  The  building  and  its  contents 
remained  almost  unaltered  until  1881,  when  President 
Arthur  had  the  whole  place  renovated  and  repaired,  and 
this  took  so  much  money  that  the  total  cost  of  the  build- 
ing as  it  is  at  present  lias  been  about  81,700,000.  The 
White  House  furnishes  a  curious  illustration  of  how  the 
ideas  of  a  people  expand  as  the  nation  grows  richer. 
People  say  now  that  this  house  is  not  nearly  large  enough 
or  tine  enough  for  the  President  of  this  great  nation  ;  but 
when  it  was  built  it  was  thought  to  be  extravagantly 
large  and  costly,  and  only  fifty  years  ago  one  of  the 
Washington  newspapers  said,  "Let  the  residence  of  the 
President  be  transferred  to  a  more  modest  mansion,  and 
the  only  wonder  would  soon  be  how  we  could  so  long 
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have  tolerated  the    Palace    of  the   President."      And   this 
was  before  S|, in  in  III  id  li;i<l  been  spent  ill   improving  it. 

The  While  House  stands  in  what  aie  called  "the  Ex- 
ecutive ( Iron i ids,"  :i  park  of  about  civilly  acres,  lying  be- 
tween Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  streets,  West,  and  B 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The  front  looks  tow- 
ard Pennsylvania  Avenue,  on  ihe  other  side  of  which  is 
the  I'niled  States  Treasury  building.  P.elween  tlie  house 
and  the  avenue  is  a  line  broad  lawn,  dotted  with  grand 
old  forest  trees,  and  all  around  the  front  is  a  high  iron 
fence,  with  several  wide  gates.  But  these  gates  nearly 
always  stand  open,  for  privaey  is  on"  of  the  things  that 
the  President  is  deprived  of.  The  building  is  only  two 
stones  higi;  but  it  stands  upon  sloping  ground,  so  that 
the  basement  under  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  lawn  in 
the  rear.  It  is  severely  plain,  the  only  ornament  in 
front,  being  a  great  portico,  which,  supported  on  eight 
heavy  stone  columns,  covers  several  windows  of  both 
stories.  In  the  rear  there  is  a  semicircular  balcony,  also 
with  large  columns,  directly  opposite  the  portico.  The 
illustration  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
the  building  than  it  is  possible  to  give  in  words. 

"How  big  is  it?"  is  the  most  natural  question.  It  is 
17.1  feet  across  the  front,  and  86  feet  deep.  You  will  get 
a  better  idea  of  this  by  comparing  it  with  the  size  of  the 
house  that  you  live  in  yourself.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  is  as  wTide  as  seven  ordinary  city  houses; 
but  everything  about  the  place  is  in  keeping,  and  it  does 
not  look  large.  Going  under  the  great  /xirtc  coch&re,  or 
high  front  porch,  the  visitor  reaches  the  front  door,  where 
between  ten  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon  he 
need  not  even  stop  to  ring  the  bell.  Between  those  hours 
certain  parts  of  the  house  are  always  open  to  the  public; 
and  an  attendant  sees  the  visitor  coming,  and  opens  the 
door  for  him.  The  most  insignificant  person  in  the 
country  can  walk  in  there  and  send  his  card  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  just  as  if  he  were  calling  upon 
you  or  me.  Most,  of  the  people  who  go  in  merely  wish 
to  see  the  building;  but  occasionally — at  long',  long  in- 
tervals—some,  importunate  man  goes  in  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  him  to  an  office.  We  must  not  pass  the 
front  door  without  looking  at  the  big  bronze  knobs  and 
bell-handle,  for  there  are  none  like  them  in  Ibis  country. 
They  were  made  especially  for  the 'White  House,  and  each 
is  as  lar^-e  as  a  baseball,  with  a  screaming  American  ea^-lc 
cut  in  the.  face  of  it. 

Immediately  inside  the  front  doors  is  the  vestibule  with 
its  mosaic  floor  —  a  room  so  large  that,  as  they  say  in 
Washington,  "you  could  turn  a  load  of  hay  in  it."  This 
is  separated  at  the  back  from  the  grand  corridor  by  a 
wall  or  screen  made  of  the  finest  glass  mosaic,  full  of 
colored  glass  and  cut  crystal  that  at  night  shines  like  the 
walls  of  an  enchanted  palace.  The  ordinary  visitor  sees 
the  vestibule,  but  he  does  not  see  the  grand  corridor, 
which  belongs  to  the  private  part  of  the  house,  and  is  open 
to  the  public  only  when  there  is  a  reception. 

The  celebrated  East  Room  (every  boy  and  girl  must 
have  heard  <>f  the  great  East  Room  in  the  White  House) 
is  the  largest  parlor  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  most 
elegant.  It  is  readied  by  turning  to  the  left  from  the 
vestibule,  and  crossing  a  small  hallway.  This  room  is 
SO  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  and  it  takes  more  than  400 
yards  of  carpet  to  cover  its  floor.  This  depends  very 
much,  as  you  will  probably  say,  upon  the  width  of  the 
carpet.  The  ceiling,  like  all  the  White  House  ceilings  on 
the  lirst  Moor,  is  about  20  feet  high.  Its  walls  are  covered 
with  silver  and  gilt,  and  in  each  of  them  are  set,  eight 
great,  mirrors,  each  as  big  as  the  tops  of  two  billiard- 
tables.  The  feet  sink  in  the  soft  carpet.  Historic  paint- 
ings hang  upon  the  walls.  Each  of  the  chandeliers  is 
made  of  HOOK  pieces  of  Bohemian  cut  glass,  and  each  cost 
is'iono.  The  furniture  is  covered  with  satin.  This  is  a 
room  to  see  and  remember. 


From  the  hallway  between  the  vestibule  and  the  East 
Room  there  rises  a  stairway.  This  stairway  leads  to  an 
anteroom  above,  and  the  anteroom  opens  into  a,  corridor 
so  wide  that  it  is  really  a  large  room.  Behind  that  lirst 
door  is  the  President;  behind  the  second  is  his  Private 
Secretary.  On  the  other  side  of  the  corridor  are  ollices 
where  other  secretaries  and  type-writers  and  telegraph 
operators  are  at  work.  Opening  from  the  anteroom  is 
the  cabinet  room.  Do  you  want  to  know  how  those 
ollicial  rooms  are  furnished;  Upon  my  word  I  could  not 
tell  you.  for  I  was  thinking  of  something  else  while  I  sat 
there.  I  saw  a  telegraph  operator  rush  across  the  corri 
dor  to  tell  President  Lincoln  that  the  first  gun  had  been 
tired  at  Fort  Suniter.  I  saw  little  Tad  Lincoln  playing 
marbles  on  the  Moor,  while  his  father  and  the  secretaries 
sat  in  the  cabinet  room,  with  white  faces  and  moist  eyes, 
reading  the  disastrous  news  from  Bull  Run,  uncertain 
whether  we  were  a  nation  or  not.  I  saw  General  Jack- 
son, too,  smoking  his  corn-cob  pipe,  and  all  the  history 
of  this  country  laid  bare  in  that  corridor.  It  is  not  a 
place  where  one  thinks  of  the  furniture. 

"  I  took  Mr. ,  of  New  York,  in  to  see  the  President 

the  other  day,"  said  the  Senator  who  was  with  me,  "and 
he  sat  down  in  one  of  the  arm-chairs.  'Well, 'said  he, 
'  the  last  time  I  was  in  this  room  Senator  Gray  brought 
me  in,  and  Andrew  Jackson  was  President.  The  Presi- 
dent came  in  with  his  old  cob  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  his 
hands  full  of  papers.  "Hello,  Gray!"  said  he.  The 
Senator  introduced  me,  and  the  President  said  he  was 
glad  to  see  me.  "Draw  up  to  the  lire,  boys,"  said  he; 
"  I'm  busy  now,  but  I'll  be  through  in  a  few  minutes."  ' 

These  few  "official"  rooms  that  we  have  seen  upstairs, 
and  the'  vestibule,  (he  East  Room,  and  the  Green,  Blue, 
and  Red  rooms  down-stairs,  are  the  only  parts  of  the 
White  House  that  are  open  to  visitors.  All  to  the  right 
of  the  front  door  as  you  go  in  is  private,  kept  for  the  use 
of  the  President  and  his  family.  It  is  President  Harri- 
son and  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Elijah  Halford,  that 
the  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  must  thank  for 
what  I  can  tell  them  of  the  other  parts  of  the  While 
House,  for  without  their  invitation  no  one  can  go  in. 

The  state  dining-hall  is  in  the  right-hand  corner,  in  the 
rear,  and  here  all  the  great  state  dinners  are  given.  It 
is  a  line  sight  to  see  one  of  these  state  banquets,  with  the 
('hinese  Minister  in  his  silk  robes,  aiid  the  Turkish  Min- 
ister in  his  jewels,  and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  in 
their  gorgeous  uniforms,  and  the  President  in  just  such 
a  black  suit  as  you  and  I  wear  (provided  you  are  a  hoyi 
at  a  progressive  euchre  party.  The  President's  private 
dining-room  is  at  the  front,  between  the  big  pantry,  which 
is  at  the  corner,  and  the  little  waiting-room  where  visitors 
are  taken.  It  is  in  this  private  dining-room  that  Master 
Benjamin  Harrison  McKee,  aged  five  and  a  half,  and 
Miss  Mary  Lodge  McKee,*  aged  four,  eat  three  hearty 
meals  every  day.  There  is  an  elevator  to  take  them  up- 
stairs when  they  have  finished,  or  they  can  go  up  the 
private  stairway  between  the  state  and  the  private  dining- 
rooms.  Upstairs  they  find  the  great  library  at  the  rear, 
with  the  cabinet-room  on  one  side  and  the  President's 
bedroom  on  the  other.  The  President's  bedroom  is  ex- 
actly the  size  of  his  office  and  the  cabinet-room,  and  is 
very  handsomely  furnished.  Next  to  the  President's 
bedroom  and  in  the  corner  of  the  house  are  two  large 
rooms  whose  doors  are  closed.  You  all  know  why  t  bey- 
are  closed.  They  are  "the  suite  of  the  lady  of  the  man- 
sion." A  private  corridor  between  the  front  and  back 
rooms  upstairs  is  handsomely  furnished  as  a  sitting- 
room.  In  the  front  of  the  second  story  there  are  three 
bedrooms  separated  by  halls.  It  is  in  the  middle  one  of 
these  that  the  children  of  the  White  House  sleep. 

Down  in  the  basement  are  all  the  working  parts  of  the 
*  Portraits  of  these  grandchildren  of  President  Harrison  were  given 
in  HAUPKU'S  YHI  N<:  I'Koru    I'M   NmviuliiT  1,  1892. 
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house.  The  only  basement  room  that  the  President's 
family  can  use  is  the  billiard-room  in  the  corner,  so  that 
there  are  only  nine  rooms  in  all  that  the  President  and 
his  family  can  really  call  their  own.  This  gives  them 
hardly  room  enough  to  invite  one  of  the  neighbors  in  to 
spend  a  night  with  them.  The  conservatories  cover  al- 
most half  an  acre  of  ground,  and  two  men  are  kept  con- 
stantly busy  in  them.  For  a  state  banquet  or  a  recep- 
tion the  whole  house  is  decorated  with  flowers.  There  is 
often,  on  such  occasions,  a  floral  piece  in  the  centre  of 
the  table  that  is  made  of  8000  or  10,000  flowers.  Every 
state  dinner  requires  at  least  1000  roses,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  winter  more  than  6000  sprays  of  lilies-of-the-valley 
arc  used. 

There  are  some  odd  things  about  the  White  House. 
The  attic  is  stored  full  of  old  furniture,  for  each  new 
President  has  his  own  ideas  about  the  furnishing.  If  the 
President  does  not  care,  his  wife  is  sure  to  desire  some 
changes,  and  she  has  only  to  give  the  order.  Every 
President's  wife  buys  a  new  outfit  of  linen  for  the  White 
House.  She  selects  the  finest  that  can  be  had,  and  the 
government  pays  the  bill.  The  government  also  pays 
for  the  lighting  and  heating,  supports  the  conservatories, 
and  supplies  as  many  servants  as  the  President  can  use. 
Including  the  President's  salary,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  White  House  is  about  $100,000  a  year.  Every  month 
the  President  receives  a  Treasury  warrant  for  his  month's 
salary,  like  any  other  officer  of  the  government.  He  is 
not  at  liberty  to  go  across  the  street  and  help  himself  out 
of  the  national  Treasury,  as  we  would  wish  to  be  if  we 
lived  in  the  White  House. 

The  great  drawback  to  life  in  the  White  House  is  the 
publicity  of  it.  Even  a  President  would  like  to  live  in 
private  sometimes,  but  he  cannot.  "If  you  and  I,"  said 
my  senatorial  guide,  "had  to  live  as  much  in  public  as 
the  President  does,  we  should  consider  it  a  great  hard- 
ship. His  yard  is  a  public  park.  His  house  is  a  public 
office,  open  to  everybody.  If  he  should  take  the  liberty 
to  lock  his  doors  occasionally,  he  would  be  sure  to  offend 
some  statesman  from  Arizona  or  Alaska,  who  would  heap 
columns  of  abuse  upon  him  in  the  newspapers." 


RAFTMATES:* 

A     STORY     OF     THE     GREAT     RIVER. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

REWARD    RUNS    AWAY    WITH   THE   PANORAMA. 

THERE  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  canoe, 
covered  by  a  bit  of  canvas,  which  had  rested  all  this 
time  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  Whatnot  was  the  very 
one  whose  loss  had  grieved  Winn  almost  as  much  as 
that  of  the  raft  itself.  If  he  had  needed  proof  other 
than  his  certain  knowledge  of  the  little  craft,  it  was  at 
hand  ;  for,  as  he  pointed  out  to  Billy  Brackett,  there  were 
his  initials,  rudely  cut  with  a  jack-knife,  just  inside  the 
gunwale.  How  well  he  remembered  carving  them,  one 
sunny  afternoon,  when  he  and  Ella  were  drifting  down 
the  creek!  Yes,  indeed,  it  was  his  canoe  fast  enough, 
but  how  came  it  there?  There  was  but  one  way  to  ob- 
tain an  answer,  and  in  another  minute  Cap'n  Cod  was 
being  plied  with  eager  questions  as  to  when,  where,  and 
how  he  came  into  possession  of  the  dugout. 

"That  canoe?"  he  questioned  slowly,  looking  from  one 
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to  the  other,  and  wondering  at  their  eagerness.  "Why, 
I  bought  it  off  a  raft  just  before  leaving  Dubuque.  You 
see.  I  didn't  have  any  skill',  and  didn't  feel  that  I  could 
afford  to  buy  one.  So  I  was  calculating  to  build  one  af- 
ter we'd  got  started.  Then  a  raft  came  along,  and  the 
fellows  on  it  must  have  been  awfully  hard  up,  for  they 
offered  to  sell  their  canoe  so  cheap  that  I  just  had  to  take 
it.  Two  dollars  was  all  I  gave  for  it;  and  though  it  isn't 
exactly — 

"  But  what  sort  of  a  raft,  was  it?"  anxiously  interrupted 
Winn. 

"  Just  an  ordinary  timber  raft  with  a  shanty  and  a  tent 
oil  it,  and 

"You  mean  three  shanties,  don't  you?" 

"No;  one  shanty  and  a  tent.  I  took  particular  notice, 
because  as  there  were  only  three  men  aboard,  I  wonder- 
ed why  the  shanty,  which  looked  to  be  real  roomy, 
wasn't  enough." 

"Three  men  !"  exclaimed  Billy  Brackett — "a  big  man, 
a  middle-sized  man,  and  a  little  man,  like  the  bears  in  the 
story-book.  Why,  Winn,  that's  our  raft,  and  I've  been 
aboard  it  twice  within  the  last  four  days." 

"You  have!  Where?  How?  Why  didn't  you  tell 
me?  Where  is  it  now.'" 

"Oh,  I  have  been  aboard  it  here  and  there.  Didn't 
mention  it  because  I  haven't  been  acquainted  with  you 
long  enough  to  post  you  in  every  detail  of  my  previous 
history,  and  now  that,  raft  is  somewhere  down  the  river, 
between  here  and  St.  Louis."  Then  changing  his  ban- 
tering tone,  the  young  engineer  gave  a  full  explanation 
of  how  he  happened  to  board  the  Venture  twice,  and 
when  he  finished,  Winn  said:  "But  you  haven't  men- 
tioned the  wheat.  Didn't  you  notice  it?" 

"Wheat!  Oh  yes.  I  do  remember  your  father  say- 
ing he  had  put  some  wheat  aboard  as  a  speculation;  but 
I  didn't  see  anything  of  any  wheat,  nor  was  there  any 
place  where  it  could  have  been  concealed." 

"  Then  they  must  have  thrown  it  overboard,  as  I  was 
afraid  they  had,  and  there  was  a  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  it  too." 

"Whew!  Was  there  as  much  as  that?"  said  Billy 
Brackett,  thoughtfully.  "So  those  rascals  first  stole  it, 
and  then  threw  it.  away,  and  now  there  is  a  thousand 
dollars  reward  offered  for  information  that  will  lead 
to  their  capture.  I  declare.  Winn.  circumstances  do 
sometimes  alter  cases."' 

"Indeed  they  do,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  accept  that 
reward,  for  father's  sake.  I  know  I  feel  as  if  I  owed  him 
at  least  a  thousand  dollars." 

"Did  you  ever  cook  a  rabbit  before  you  caught  it, 
Winn?" 

"Of  course  not.  How  absurd!  Oh,  I  see  what  you 
mean,  but  I  don't  think  it's  the  same  thing  at  all.  We 
can't  help  finding  the  raft,  now  that  we  know  where  it  is, 
and  just  what  it  looks  like." 

Billy  Brackett  only  laughed  at  this,  and  then,  in  obedi- 
ence to  Sabella's  call,  they  went  down  to  supper.  The 
engine  was  stopped  that  it  also  might  be  fed,  and  for  an 
hour  the  Whatnot  was  allowed  to  drift  with  only  Solon 
on  deck.  Then  Reward  was  agai  n  set  to  work,  and  un- 
til ten  o'clock  the  unique  craft  spun  merrily  down 
stream.  From  that  hour  the  engine  was  allowed  to  rest 
until  morning;  and  while  they  drifted,  the  crew  divided 
the  watches  of  the  night  between  them,  Cap'n  Cod  and 
Winn  taking  one,  and  Billy  Brackett  with  Solon  for 
company  the  other. 

At  midnight  Sabella  had  a  lunch  read}'  for  the  watch 
just  coming  below,  as  well  as  for  the  one  about  to  turn 
out,  and  there,  wrapped  warmly  in  a  blanket,  she  sat,  for 
an  hour  on  the  upper  deck  with  Cap'n  Cod  and  Winn, 
fascinated  by  the  novelty  of  drifting-  down  the  great 
river  at  night.  The  lights  that  twinkled  here  and  there 
along  the  shores  earlier  in  the  evening  had  disappeared, 
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and  tlir  whole  world  sec-turd  asleep.  Tlir  hr<  M  nil  ng  still- 
ness was  only  broken  by  the  distant  hooting  of  owls,  or 
the  iniisiea]  complainings  of  the  swift  \\atei-s  as  they 
ehafeil  impal  n-iit  I  \  against  some  snag,  reef,  or  bar. 

They  talked  ill  hushed  voices,  and  Sabella  rrlaleil  how 
the  man  from  whom  her  uncle  had  purchased  Winn's 
Canoe  had  told  her  that  she  reminded  him  of  his  own 
little  daughter,  who  lived  so  far  away  thai  she  didn't 
even  know  when?  her  father  was. 

"He  loves  her  dearly,  though,"  added  Sabella  "I 
know  from  the  way  he  talked  about  her;  but  I  can't 
think  what  lie  meant  when  lie  said  I  ought  to  be-  very 
'jratefiil  because  I  didn't  have  any  father,  and  that  it 
would  be  much  better  for  his  little  girl  if  she  hadn't  one 
either." 

"I  suppose  he  meant  because  he  is  such  a  bad  man." 
suggested  "Winn. 

"I  don't  believe  he  is  a  bad  man,"  protested  Sabella. 
"  If  he  was,  he  just  wouldn't  talk  the  way  lie  did." 

"But  he  stole  our  raft,  and  he  is  a  counterfeiter,  and 
there's  a  reward  offered  for  him." 

"How  do  you  know?  Only  yesterday  some  people 
thought  you  had  stolen  a  boat,  and  were  a  counterfeiter, 
and  there  were  two  rewards  offered  for  you,"  laughed 
Sabella.  "So  perhaps  this  man  isn't  any  worse  than  you 
were.  Anyhow,  I'm  going  to  like  him  for  his  little  girl's 
sake,  until  I  tind  out  that  he  is  really  a  bad  man." 

"I  wonder  if  it  could  have  been  Mr.  Gilder?"  thought 
Winn,  as  he  remembered  how  that,  gentleman  had  won 
his  confidence.  Then  he  entertained  <'ap'n  Cod  and  Sa- 
bella by  relating  the  incident  of  his  warm  reception  to 
the  first  and  only  one  of  the  "  river -traders  "  whom  he 
had  met. 

By  noon  of  the  next  day  they  reached  the  point  at 
which  Billy  Bracket!,  had  last  seen  the  raft,  and  they 
knew  that  here  their  search  for  it  must  begin  in  earnest. 
For  five  days  more  they  swept  on  down  the  mighty  river 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles  a  day.  They  no 
longer  ran  at  night,  for  fear  of  passing  the  raft  in  the 
darkness,  but  from  sunrise  to  sunset  they  hurried  south- 
ward with  all  possible  speed.  They  made  inquiry  at 
every  town  and  ferry  landing;  they  scanned  critically 
every  raft  they  passed,  and  boarded  several  that  appeared 
to  be  about  the  size  of  the  Venture,  though  none  of  them 
showed  a  tent  in  addition  to  its  shanty.  During  every 
minute  of  daylight  either  Billy  Brackett  or  Winn  watched 
the  river  from  the  upper  deck,  but  at  the  end  of  live  days 
they  had  not  discovered  the  slightest  trace  of  the  miss- 
ing raft. 

Cap'n  Cod  became  so  interested  in  the  chase  that  he 
would  willingly  have  kept  it  up  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day.  without  stopping  to  give  exhibitions  anywhere:  but 
this  Billy  Brackett  would  not  allow. 

"We  are  certainly  travelling  faster  than  they,"  he 
argued,  "even  if  they  are  not  making  any  stops,  which 
is  improbable,  considering  the  nature  of  their  business. 
So  we  must  overtake  them  sooner  or  later,  and  we  can't 
afford  the  risk  of  missing  them  by  running  at  night. 
Besides,  this  is  a  show-boat,  and  not  a  police  patrol  boat. 
Its  reputation  must  be  sustained,  and  though  we  don't 
take  time  enough  at  any  one  place  to  advertise,  and  so 
attract  a  crowd,  we  can  at  least  pay  expenses." 

So  the  panorama  was  exhibited  every  evening,  and 
Billy  Brackett,  acting  as  lecturer,  pointed  out  the  beauties 
of  the  "composite"  paintings,  in  his  own  witty,  happy- 
go-lucky  way,  to  such  audiences  as  could  be  collected. 

At  one  of  these  exhibitions,  given  at  Alton,  only  twenty 
miles  from  St.  Louis,  and  just  above  the  point  where  the 
clear  waters  of  the  Mississippi  disappear  in  the  turbid 
flood  of  the  great  Missouri,  an  incident  occurred  that, 
while  only  regarded  as  amusing  at  the  time,  was  produc- 
tive of  most  important  results  to  our  friends.  At  Billy 
Braekett's  suggestion,  Don  Blossom,  dressed  to  represent 


the  lecturer,  had  been  trained  to  slip  slyly  on  the  stage 
after  the  panorama  was  well  under  wax.  Provided  with 
a  bit  of  stick-,  be  \\ould  walk  behind  the  lecturer,  and 
gravely  point  at  the  picture  in  exact  imitation  of  the 

other's   movements.       For  a   minul •  so    I'.illy   Brackett 

would  continue  his  remarks  as  though  nothing  unusual 
were  happening.  At  length,  when  he  had  allowed  sulli- 
cient  time  to  elapse  for  an  audience  to  fully  appreciate 
the  situation,  he  would  turn  as  though  to  learn  the  cause 
of  their  uproarious  mirth,  discover  the  monkey,  and 
chase  him  from  the  stage  with  every  sign  of  anger. 

In  rehearsal,  this  act  had  been  done  to  perfection  ;  but 
the  first  time  Don  Blossom  heard  the  storm  of  cheers. 
yells,  and  laughter,  with  which  his  appearance  was  greet 
ed  by  a  genuine  river  audience,  he  became  so  terrified, 
that  without  waiting  to  be  driven  from  the  stage  he  fied 
from  it.  Darting  behind  the  scenes  and  on  through  the 
living-room,  he  finally  took  refuge  in  the  darkest  corner 
of  the  engine-room,  where  Reward  was  drowsily  working 
his  tread-mill.  The  monkey  was  so  frightened,  that  a 
moment  later,  when  Sabella  went  to  find  him,  he  sprang 
away  from  her,  and  with  a  prodigious  leap  landed  square- 
ly on  Reward's  head,  where,  chattering  and  screaming,  he 
clung  desperately  to  the  long  ears. 

The  next  instant  a  frantic  mule  was  performing  the 
almost  impossible  feat  of  running  away  on  a  tread-mill. 
At  the  same  time,  to  Billy  Braekett's  dismay  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  audience,  the  several  pictures  of  the 
panorama  were  Hitting  by  in  a  bewildering  stream  of 
color,  the  effect  of  which  was  kaleidoscopic  and  amazing. 

This  was  Don  Blossom's  first  and  last  appearance  on 
the  stage  in  public,  for  he  was  so  thoroughly  frightened, 
that  after  being  rescued  from  his  unhappy  position,  no- 
thing could  induce  him  to  enter  either  the  exhibition  hall 
or  the  engine-room  again.  An  hour  later  he  managed  to 
evade  the  watchfulness  of  his  young  mistress,  slip  from 
the  boat,  and  scamper  away  through  the  darkness.  His 
absence  was  not  discovered  until  the  next  morning,  and 
at  first  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  in  hiding  somewhere 
on  board.  When  a  thorough  search  failed  to  produce 
the  little  rascal,  all  except  Sabella  declared  lie  would 
never  be  found,  and  they  must  proceed  down  the  river 
without  him.  Against  this  decision  the  little  girl,  who 
had  become  deeply  attached  to  her  pet,  protested  so  ear- 
nestly that  Cap'n  Cod  finally  agreed  to  devote  an  hour 
to  searching  the  town  and  making  inquiries  for  the  lost 
monkey.  In  order  to  make  the  search  as  thorough  as 
possible,  he,  Billy  Brackett.  Winn,  and  Solon  went  ashore 
and  started  in  different  directions,  leaving  Sabella  alone 
on  the  Whatnot. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WINN    DISCOVERS    HIS    LONG-LOST    RAFT. 

THE  morning  was  gray  and  chill.  The  low-hanging 
clouds  were  charged  with  moisture,  and  a  thick  fog  hung 
above  the  river.  Sabella  was  so  filled  with  anxiety  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  Don  Blossom  that  she  was  unable  to 
settle  down  to  any  of  the  light  domestic  duties  with 
which  she  generally  occupied  her  mornings.  She  wan- 
dered restlessly  from  door  to  window,  with  the  vague 
hope  that  her  missing  pet  might  be  somewhere  in  sight. 
If  the  weather  had  not  been  so  unpleasant,  she  would 
have  started  out  on  a  private  search  for  him  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  landing.  All  at  once,  as  she  was 
gazing  from  the  window  of  her  own  little  room  on  the 
upper  deck  at  the  dreary-looking  houses  of  the  river- 
front, and  as  far  as  she  could  see  up  the  one  muddy  street 
that  came  within  her  range  of  vision,  she  heard  shouting 
and  laughter,  and  saw  a  group  of  persons  approaching 
the  boat. 

For  a  few  minutes  she  could  not  make  out  who  they 
were,  or  what  they  were  doing.  Then  she  saw  that  the 
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one  taller  than  the  oth- 
ers was  a  mail,  and 
that  lie  was  surrou  11  tied 
by  a  group  of  boys. 
Several  of  them  ran 
backwards  in  front  of 
him,  and  all  of  them 
seemed  greatly  excited 
over  something  that  he 
bore  in  his  arms.  It 
was  a  red  bundle  that 
squirmed  and  struggled 
as  though  it  was  alive. 
Sabella  looked  for  a 
moment  longer,  then 
she  darted  down  the 
short  night  of  steps 
leading  to  the  living- 
room,  and  Hung  open 
the  outer  door. 

"  It's  Don  Blossom  ! 
It's  ray  own  dear,  sweet 
Don  Blossom !"  she 
cried,  almost  snatching 
the  trembling  little  an- 
imal from  the  man  s 
arms  in  her  eagerness. 

The  man  stepped  in- 
side, and  closed  the 
door  to  shut  out  the 
boys,  who,  after  linger- 
ing a  few  minutes, 
gradually  dispersed. 

"Oh,  you  dear  monkey!  How  could  you  run  away? 
You  naughty,  naughty  Don  Blossom  !  Was  he  cold  and 
wet  and  hungry  and  frightened?  But  he's  safe  now,  and 
he  shall  have  his  breakfast  directly;  so  he  shall,  the  clear 
blessed !" 

While  Sabella  was  so  much  engrossed  with  her  pet  as 
to  be  unmindful  of  all  else,  the  man  who  had  restored  him 
to  her  stood  just  within  the  doorway,  and  watched  her,, 
with  an  amused  smile. 

"  So  he  is  your  monkey,  is  he  ?  I  thought  he  must  be 
when  I  first  saw  him,"  he  said  at  length. 

"Yes,  indeed,  he  is;  and  I  have  been  feeling  so  badly 
at  losing  him.  But  where  did  you  find  him,  and  how 
did  you  know  he  was  mine  ?"  Here  the  little  girl  looked 
for  the  first  time  into  the  stranger's  face.  "  Why,  you 
are  the  very  same  one — 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  quietly,  "I  am  the  very  same  one 
whom  you  reminded  of  his  own  little  girl,  and  who  has 
thought  of  you  very  often  since.  I  didn't  know  that  you 
had  reached  this  place  or  I  should  have  come  to  see  you 
before.  I  found  this  monkey  a  little  while  ago  in  pos- 
session of  some  boys  who  were  teasing  him,  and  thought 
I  recognized  him  as  soon  as  I  saw  him,  I  became  cer- 
tain he  was  yours  when  some  of  the  boys  said  they  had 
seen  him  on  a  show-boat  last  evening,  and  that,  after 
they  had  had  some  fun  with  him,  they  were  going  to 
bring  him  down  here  and  claim  a  reward.  As  I  wanted 
the  pleasure  of  bringing  him  back  to  you  myself,  I 
bought  him  of  them,  and  here  he  is." 

"Then  you  are  not  a  bad  man,  as  Winn  said,  but  a 
very  good  one,  as  I  told  him,  and  now  I  can  prove  it!'' 
exclaimed  Sabella,  with  a  note  of  joyous  triumph  in  her 
voice.  "  I'm  ever  and  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you,  and 
I  only  wish  I  could  see  your  little  girl  to  tell  her  what  a 
splendid  father  she  has." 

"Who  is  Winn?  And  what  makes  him  think  I  am  a 
bad  man?"  inquired  the  stranger,  curiously. 

"Oh,  he's  a  boy,  a  big  boy,  that  has  lost  a  raft  that  we 
are  helping  him  find,  and  he  thinks  you  stole  it.  So  he 
says  you  are  a  bad  man  ;  but  I  know  you  are  not,  and  you 
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wouldn't  do  such   a  mean    thing  as  to  steal  a  boy's  raft, 
would  you?" 

"  Well,  no,"  hesitated  the  stranger,  greatly  taken  aback 
by  this  unexpected  disclosure  and  abrupt  question.  "No, 
of  course  not,"  he  added,  recovering-  himself.  "  I  wouldn't 
steal  a  raft,  or  anything  else,  from  a  boy,  though  I  might 
occasionally  borrow  a  thing  that  I  needed  very  much. 
But  where  is  this  Winn  boy  now  ?  and  where  is  your 
uncle?" 

"They  have  gone  out  to  find  Don  Blossom,  and  Mr. 
Brackett  and  Solon  have  gone  too,  but  they'll  all  be  back 
directly,  and  then  you  can  tell  them  that  you  only  bor- 
rowed Winn's  raft,  and  where  you  have  left  it.  Oh,  I 
am  so  glad  it  was  you  that  found  Don  Blossom !" 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Brackett !"  inquired  the  stranger,  glancing 
uneasily  put  of  the  window. 

"Mr.  Brackett?  Why,  he  is  Winn's  uncle,  though  you 
wouldn't  think  he  was  an  uncle,  or  any  older  than  Winn, 
he  is  so  funny,  and  he  is  helping  find  the  raft.  But  you'l! 
see  him  in  a  few  minutes,  for  they  said  they'd  only  be 
gone  an  hour." 

"I  think  I'll  go  and  find  them,  and  tell  them  they 
needn't  hunt  any  longer  for  the  monkey,"  said  the  stran- 
ger, hurriedly. 

Then,  before  Sabella  could  remonstrate,  he  had  bent 
down  and  kissed  her,  saying,  "  Good-by,  and  God  bless 
you,  little  one,"  opened  the  door,  and  was  gone. 

"  Seems  to  me  that  is  very  foolish,  when  lie  might 
have  seen  them  by  just  waiting  a  few  minutes,"  said  Sa- 
bella to  herself,  as  she  pulled  off  Don  Blossom's  gay  but 
soaked  and  mud-bespattered  coat.  ''  Now  perhaps  he 
will  miss  them  after  all." 

The  stranger  had  hardly  disappeared  before  Solon  re- 
turned to  the  boat,  grumbling  at  the  weather,  the  mud, 
and,  above  all,  at  the  rheumatism  that  forbade  him  to 
remain  out  in  the  wet  any  longer. 

"  Hit  hain't  110  use,  honey,"  he  said,  as  he  opened  the 
door,  "  dat  ar  Don  monkey  gone  fur  good  an'  all  dish  yer 
time.  Yo'  nebber  see  him  no  mo'.  Wha — wha — \\bar 
yo  fin'  him?  He  ben  yeah  all  de  time,  while  ole  Solon 
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ben   IT   traipsin'  fro  do  inuil,  an'  cr   himtin',  an' er  hunt- 
in'.'" 

"No,  indeed,  be  liasn'l  !"  cried  Sabella,  laughing  mer- 
rily, as  she  held  Don  Blossom  up  to  the  astonished  gaze 
of  the  old  negro.  "He  lias  just  come  home."  Then  she 
explained  at  length  how  her  pet  had  been  brought  back 
to  her  by  such  a  good  kind  man. 

"  Well,  ef  dat  ar  ain't  a  beater!"  ejaculated  Solon.  "  T's 
niiyhly  glad  de  lil  rasc'l  is  i'onn',  anyway,  'kase  now  we 
kin  begittin'outen  dish  yer  rhcunmti/.y  place.  I'll  go  an' 
Jiitch  up  dat  mewel,  so  to  hub  him  ready  to  start  when  de 
Cap'n  come." 

Upon  leaving  the  Whatnot,  Cap'n  Cod  had  turned  to 
the  left,  or  up  along  the  river-front  of  the  town;  Billy 
Brackett  had  plunged  directly  into  its  business  portion, 
intending  to  keep  on  until  he  reached  the  hills  beyond, 
on  which  stood  the  better  class  of  residences;  and  Winu 
had  turned  to  the  right. 

The  young  engineer,  closely  followed  by  Bim,  walked 
for  several  blocks  without,  seeing  or  hearing  anything  of 
the  runaway  monkey.  Suddenly,  with  a.  low  growl,  Bim 
started  across  the  street.  His  muster  was  just  in  time  to 
.see  a  man  spring  into  the  open  doorway  of  a  store,  and 
.slam  the  door  to  as  the  dog  leaped  furiously  against  it. 

The  glimpse  he  caught  of  the  man's  face  was  like  a 
lightning  flash,  but  it.  was  enough.  He  knew  him  to  be 
the  raftsman  who  had  kicked  Bim,  and  whom  he  had 
rescued  from  the  dog's  teeth  at  Mandrake,  more  than  a 
week  before.  "  He  is  one  of  those  scoundrels  who  stole 
the  Vi'iitnrc,  and  if  I  ran  only  trace  him  I  will  find  the 
raft,"  thought  the  young  man,  as  he  dashed  across  the 
street  after  Bim. 

Seizing  the  dog's  collar,  and  bidding  him  lie  quiet,  he 
opened  the  door  of  the  store,  and  stepped  inside.  There 
was  no  one  to  be  seen,  save  the  proprietor  and  two  or 
three  startled-looking  clerks. 

"Where  is  he?"  demanded  Billy  Brackett,  hurriedly. 
"The  man,  I  mean,  who  ran  in  here  just  now  !" 

"  That  dog  ought  to  be  killed,  and  if  you  don't  take 
him  out  of  here  at  once  I'll  call  the  police,"  said  the 
proprietor  of  the  store,  indignantly.  "  It's  an  outrage  to 
allow  such  brutes  to  run  at  large." 

"  That's  the  reason  I'm  holding  him,"  said  Billy 
Brackett;  "  but  where  is  the  man?" 

"I  don't  know;  but  I  hope  he  lias  gone  for  his  gun, 
and  will  know  how  to  use  it  too.  If  he  don't,  I — 

The  young  engineer  did  not  wait  to  hear  more,  for  at 
that  moment  he  spied  a  back  door  standing  partly  open. 
That  was  where  his  man  had  gone,  and  without  paying 
any  further  attention  to  the  irate  shopkeeper,  he  dashed 
out  through  it  with  Bim  at  his  heels. 

Winn  searched  high  and  low,  with  the  utmost  faithful- 
ness, until  he  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  but 
without  finding  a  trace  of  the  missing  Don  Blossom. 
There  was  a  growth  of  timber  lining  the  river-bank,  jnst 
beyond  the  houses,  and  the  boy  ventured  a  little  way  into 
this,  arguing  that  a  monkey  would  naturally  take  to  trees. 
It  was  so  wet  and  dripping  in  the  timber  that  he  only  re- 
mained there  a  few  minutes;  but  as  he  turned  to  retrace 
his  steps,  his  attention  was  directed  by  a  new  object  of 
interest. 

He  was  on  a  bank  of  the  river,  beside  which  was 
moored  a  raft.  It  was  a  timber  raft,  with  a  single  large 
shanty,  that  had  a  strangely  familiar  look,  standing 
amidship. 

"  It  isn't  the  Venture,  of  course,"  thought  Winn  ;  "'  but 
I'll  just  step  aboard  and  inquire  if  they  have  seen  any- 
thing of  a  raft  with  a  shanty  and  a  tent  on  it.  It  will 
save  us  some  time  when  we  get  started  down  the  river 
again.'' 

So  thinking,  the  boy  stepped  lightly  aboard.  His  foot- 
falls were  deadened  by  the  wet,  so  that  he  gained  the 
forward  end  of  the  shanty  without  attracting  atten- 


tion. The  door  was  closed,  and  Winn  was  startled  to  note 
how  very  familiar  (hat  gable  end  of  the  building  looked. 
He  raised  his  band  to  knock  at  the  door,  when  suddenly 
it  was  Hung  open,  and  a  harsh  voice  asked,  "What  do 
you  want?  and  what  are  you  doing  here,  young  man?" 

As  Winn  was  about  to  reply  his  glance  penetrated 
the  interior  of  the  shanty,  and  for  an  instant  he  stood 
speechless 

[TO    BK    CONTINUED.] 


"PIN-MONEY." 

•TTKl.'K  is   \our  pin-money,  Maud,"  said   Uncle   Hugh,  as  ho 

I  1     handed  Ins  niece  a  bright  silver  dollar. 

"Tliunk  yon,  uncle;  I  was  just  •wishing  for  some  spare 
change,"  and  Maud's  eyes  fairly  beamed  as  sue  took  the  offered 
money. 

"Uncle  Hugh,  when  yon  give  me  money  to  spend  jnst  as  1 
please,  why  do  you  always  call  it  '  pin-money  ' '!"  Maud  asked. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  will  tell  yon  the  origin  of  the  term  '  pin 
money.'  Pins  were  introduced  into  England  by  Catharine,  lirst, 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.  They  were  nut,  however,  the  well-known 
small-pointed  instruments  such  as  we  use,  Tint  were  made  of  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  and  brass,  many  of  them  weighing  as  much  as  six 
or  eight  ounces.  Such  pins  as  those  were  worn  in  the  hair  anil 
used  on  tli  lie  rent  parts  of  the  clothing  to  fasten  folds  or  drapery, 
and  were  quite  ornamental.  Thus, yon  see,  the  first  pins  wcro 
much  more  useful  to  ladies  than  gentlemen.  The  .Spanish 
manufacturers  were  permitted  to  sell  their  pins  only  during  the, 
Christmas  holidays,  and  in  that  way  gentlemen  began  t»  give 
the  ladies  of  their  respective  families  money  at  Christmas-time, 
with  which  to  buy  pins.  At  first  they  were  very  expensive, 
costing  as  much  as  we,  now  have  to  pay  for  a  valuable  piree  of 
jewelry.  However,  after  pins  had  become  common  anil  cheap, 
gentlemen  continued  the  practice  of  giving  their  wives,  daugh- 
ters, and  sisters  money  to  buy  pins;  in  that  way  the  term  '  pin- 
money  '  originated,  and  it,  is  now  applied  to  an  allowance  made 
to  a  lady  to  buy  any  small  articles  she  may  need  or  desire." 

"  I  am  glad  yon  told  me  all  about  it,  uncle,"  said  Maud  ;  "and 
I  thank  you  very  much." 


THE    LITTLE    PATCH  OF    SNOW. 

IT  is  a  pleasant  sunshiny  winter's  day,  and  occasionally  I  hear 
a  blue-jay  in  the  cedars.  The  temperature  is  mild  and  balmy, 
and  it  seems  like  winter  masquerading  as  May.  As  I  walk 
along  the  road  I  notice  two  boys,  one  sled,  and  one  dog,  at  the 
top  of  a  slight  hill,  just  in  front  of  the  house  in  which  the  boys 
evidently  live.  The  mild  weather  has  melted  all  the  snow. 
No,  not  all,  for  jnst  at  the  feet  of  the  two  happy  boys  there  is  a 
long  narrow  patch  of  white  that  looks  like  a  map  of  Italy. 
Down  this  narrow  strip  of  snow  the  boys  coast  in  boundless 
glee,  their  cheeks  and  noses  as  red  as  apples.  And  their  merry 
shouts  do  not  cease  when  the  sled  glides  oft'  the  snow,  and  is  so 
suddenly  stopped  by  the  grass  that  they  are  almost  shot  oft' it. 
It  is  not  a  very  long  slide  ;  but  then  the  shorter  the  slide  down, 
the  shorter  the  walk  up  again. 

It  seems  incredible.  I  hat  so  tine  a  time  may  be  had  out  of  so 
short  a  slide.  AYIicii  those  boys  grow  to  ninnhood,  they  will 
probably  want  their  slide  a  mountain  long,  and  a  steam  elevator 
to  take  them  to  the  top.  But  now  the  slide  is  sufficiently  long, 
for  when  they  have  traversed  it  a  dozen  times,  they  have  cover- 
ed the  distance  of  an  ordinary  hill.  And  the  little  dog  is  very 
happv  too.  lie  runs  beside  the  sled  as  it  dashes  along,  with  his 
ears  erect,  barking  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy.  And  in  eudea\or- 
ing  to  make  as  sudden  a  stop  as  that  of  the  sled  when  it,  comes 
in  contact  with  the  dull  gray  grass,  he  sometimes  loses  his  ct|iii- 
librinm,  and  rolls  head  over  heels.  And  when  he  regains  his 
feet  he  runs  back  alter  the  boys  as  if  he  thinks  they  are  try- 
ing to  escape,  from  him.  I  walk  on  secretly  envying  the  boys 
and  the  dog  the  perfect  happiness  that,  gilds  the  flying  min- 
utes of  their  sport. 

lu  a  little  while  I  come  back,  and  still  I  see  the  two  boys. 
They  are  standing  at,  f lie  top  of  the  hill,  with  long  sad  faces. 
At  their  feet  sits  the  dog,  with  sparkling  eyes,  ready  at,  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  for  anything  in  the  way  of  excitement.  And 
there  ho  sits  impatiently  awaiting  some  movement  on  1  he  part 
of  the  boys,  who  look  upon  the  little  patch  of  snow,  and  then  at 
each  other,  in  dismay.  And  I  suddenly  discover  the  cause  of  t  heir 
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long  woful  countenances,  for  when  they  try  to  place  the  sled 
upon  the  little  patch  of  sm>«,  I  learn  that  the  sun 'has  melted 
it  until  it  ia  so  narrow  that  the  runners  of  the  sled  bestride  it, 
and  rest  upon  the  grass,  and  that  is  the  end  of  their  coasi  in^ 
till  it  snows  again. 


ONE    KIND    OF    SKATER. 

BY    I!.  K    MVXKITTRICK. 

THERE  is  always  one  hoy  in  the  party  who  goes 
To  the  skating  pond  brimming  with  glee, 
And  the  rails  on  the  bonfire  he  playfully   throws, 
And  he  puts  on   his  skates  fancy  five. 

But.  he  never  strikes  out  with  a  shout  of  delight, 

For  he  lingers  around  ill  the  sun, 
And  dances  before  the  flames  rosy  and  bright, 

While  he  shivers  and  thinks  it  is  fun. 

Though  the  cold  in   his  hands  and  his  ears  ne'er  abates, 

And  his  tears  into  icicles  form, 
He's  so  glad  that  for  naught  would  ho  doff  bis  club  skates, 

And  go  home  to  the  stove  to  get  warm. 


OYSTERS. 

•'  TJAPA,"  asked  Gertie, leaning  hack  in  her  chair, "  may  I  have 
j       some  more  oysters,  please  ?" 

"I   think,  Gertrude,"  said    Mr.  May,  "that   two   helpings  of 
broiled  oysters  are  about  enough  for  one  little  girl's  supper." 
"I  want  some  more,  too, "said  Jack. 

"I  don't  believe  that. just  one  more  apiece  will  hurt  the  chil- 
dren," chimed  in  Mrs.  May.  "I  had  them  broiled,  because  they 
are  so  much  more  healthful  that  way  than  fried." 

"  Well,  then,"  returned  their  father,  "  if  you  children  can  tell 
me  what  oysters  are.  you  may  have  just  one  more  apiece." 
"  They're  fish,  aren't  they  ?"  asked  Gertie. 
"  No,  of  course  not.,"  answered  Jack.     "  Fishes  have  fins  and 
tails,  and  oysters  haven't  anything  but  shells  and  stomachs,  so 
they're  not  tish,  they're  just — oysters." 

"That  hardly  answers  the  question,"  said  Mr.  May,  with  a 
smile ;  "  but  they  are  not  fish." 

"Oil,  I  know  now  what  they  arc,"  announced  Gertie.  "The 
teacher  told  us  about  them  the  other  day.  They're  mol-1 — wait 
a  minute — they're  molliisks." 

"  Susan,"  said  Mr.  May,  "  you  may  bring  Miss  Gertrude's  plate. 
Now,  Mr.  Jack's.  I  don't  think,  Jack,  you  deserve  any,  but  if 
your  mamma  thinks  you  will  not  wake  up  in  tho  night  and 
howl,  you  may  have  just  one  more.  Gertrude,  suppose  you  tell 
(is  all  you  know  about. 'molliisks." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  them,"  replied  Gertie. 
"Then  your  answer  was  no  better  thau  Jack's.     He  said  that 
oysters  are  oysters,  and  you,  that  oysters  are  innllnsks,  but  you 
don't  know  what  mollusks  are.     I  think  we  had  better  have  a 
natural  history  class  of  two  after  supper." 

"Mayn't  I  bo  included  ?"  asked  the  children's  mother. 
"If. you  will  promise  to  sit  up  straight  and  pay  attention,  I 
think  von  may  join  our  class  ;  mayn't  she,  children  ?" 
"Of  course  you  may,"  laughed  jack  and  Gertrude. 
So,  after  supper,  when  the  Mays  were  seated  about  the  library 
tire,  the  evening's  chat  turned  on  oysters.  The  children  learned 
that  an  oyster  is  a  mollnsk,  and  that  a  mollusk  is  a  soft,  bone- 
less little  animal,  mostly  stomach,  that  lives  in  a  shell, and 
spends  most  or  all  of  its  time  under  water.  It  has  no  eyes  nor 
ears,  and  its  sense  of  touch  is  not  very  acute.  Most  molliisks 
have  no  means  of  locomotion  except  to  float  with  the  current 
when  they  are  very  young,  although  clams  by  opening  and  clos- 
ing their  shells  are  popularly  believed  to  walk  slowly  along 
sandy  bottoms.  What  is  perfectly  certain  is  that  not  only  clams 
burrow  in  sand,  but  that  another  kind  of  small  mollusk  bores 
into  rocks  and  even  destroys  them." 

"  Drill  holes  into  the  rocks  I"  inquired  Jack  iu  surprise,  when 
he  heard  that. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  May. 


"I  should  think  they'd  wear  themselves  out,"  said  Jack. 
"They  don't  drill  very  fast,"  returned  his  father,  "and  they 
keep  adding  to  their  shells  all  the  time, just  as  you  and  (!er- 
trude  add  to  your  bones  when  you  grow.  Hut,"  lie  continued, 
"  it  seems  to  me  we  are  getting  off  the  subject  of  oysters.  Did 
you  know  that  oysters  grow  iu  beds,  just  as  strawberries  ami 
turnips  do?" 

"They  don't  have  roots,  do  they?"  timidly  asked  Gertie. 
"No,"  returned  Mr.  May;  "and  the  beds  are  under  water." 
"Pooh!     I  knew  that,"  said  Jack.     "I  should  think,  Gertie, 
after  you  had  just   been  helped    three  times  you'd  know   that 
o\  sters  didn't  have  roots." 

"Never   mind   that,  Jack,"  continued   Mr.  May,  "  perhaps   as 
you  know  so  much  more  about  oysters  than  your  sister,  you  can 
tell  us  how  many  baby  oysters  are  produced  iu  a  year  from  the 
eggs  of  one  mother  oyster." 
"Six,"  guessed  Jack. 
"Two  million,"  replied  his  father. 

"W-whew-w!"  whistled  the  astonished  boy.  "I  shouldn't 
think  there'd  he  any  room  in  the  ocean  for  anything  except 
oysters,  at  that  rate." 

"So  there  wouldn't,"  replied  his  father,  "if  all  the  baby 
oysters  grew  up.  As  it  is,  a  large  share  of  the  limestone  rocks 
of  the  world  are  made  of  the  shells  of  mollusks.  Professor 
Brooks,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  calculated  that  the 
descendants  of  a  single  oyster,  if  they  all  lived  and  grew,  would 
in  ten  years  form  a  mass  as  large  as  the  earth." 

"It  makes  me  feel  creepy  to  think  of  it, "admitted  Gertie. 
"  Suppose  they  should  take  a  start  and  grow  faster  than  the 
o\stermeu  could  catch  them!" 

"Gertrude  will  want  four  helpings  next  time  as  a  matter  of 
self-defense,"  said  Gertie's  mother. 

"Ah!"  replied  Mr.  May,  "the  poor  little  helpless  oyster  has 
too  many  enemies  besides  the  oystermen  to  shoulder  us  out  of 
house  and  home.  In  the  iirst  place,  the  whole  two  million 
newly  horn  oysters  could  be  crowded  into  a  cubic  inch  of  space. 
They  are  swept  here  and  there  by  ocean  currents,  and  only  a 
few  ever  cling  to  a  bit  of  rock  or  water-logged  timber,  and 
begin  to  grow.  As  soon  as  these  little  fellows  are  large 
enough  to  be  seen  by  the  sharp  eyes  of  hungry  ocean-dwellers, 
they  are  eaten  by  the  hundred  thousand.  'Ihe  starfish,  which 
really  is  not  a  fisli  at  all,  is  as  fond  of  oysters  as  Jack  here,  and 
its  appetite  is  even  less  easily  satisfied  ;  so  that  out  of  the  two 
million  that  might  possibly  have  lived,  probably  not  a  hundred, 
possibly  not  a  dozen,  live  to  end  their  days  in  a  stew  or  on  a 
broiling  iron.  So  the  oyster's  enemies  could  tell  why  it  is  that, 
although  enough  oysters  are  horn  into  the  world  to  crowd  out 
everything  else  if  they  grew  up,  yet  oyster-beds  give  out,  and 
oysters  are  sometimes  more  scarce  than  persons  who  like  them 
wish  they  were." 

"  How  long  does  it  take  a  baby  oyster  to  grow  up  ?"  inquired 
Gertie. 

"Four  years,"  replied  Mr.  May.  "At  the  age  of  a  year  an 
oyster  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  silver  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and 
thereafter  as  he  grows  he  adds  a  layer  of  shell  every  year. 
Oysters  have  been  found  turned  to  stone  that  were  nearly  a 
thousand  years  old  when  they  died,  as  the  layers  in  their  shells 
proved.  Therefore,  they  couldn't  have  been  very  good  eating 
even  iu  those  old  days  when  nobody  was  \er.y  particular  about 
the  flavor  of  what  he  ate,  so  long  as  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  it." 

"There  is  one  thing  you  have  forgotten  about  oysters." said 
Mrs.  May,  "  and  that  is  the  most  valuable  and  beautiful  thing 
they  produce." 

"  I  know,"  shouted  Gertie,  "  pearls !" 
"  Yes,  that's  right,"  said  her  mother. 
"  How  do  the  oysters  make  'em?"  asked  Jack. 
"Does  anybody  know  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  May. 
"No,"  said  Mr.  May,  "except  that  it  is  supposed  the  oyster 
gets  a  grain  of  sand  into  his  tender  body,  or  is  injured  in  some 
way,  and   the  pearl  gradually  grows  around  the  injrry.      How 
this   is   done   is   not   known,  exactly.     Very   few  oysters   make 
pearls,  but  as  they  are  very  beautiful  and  valuable,  large  num- 
bers of  divers  are  engaged  in  hunting  for  them,  and  tin'  results 
are  about  as  uncertain  and  as  tempting  as  digging  for  diamonds. 
What  is  that  noi-r  .'" 

"It's  the  clock,"  said  Mrs.  May,  quickly.  "  It's  half  past 
eight.  We  all  know  what  that  means." 

"Oh!  mother,"  begged  Gertie,  "let  me  stay  up  until  nine." 
'•No,"  replied    Mrs.  May,  "  half   past   eight   is  your  bed-time, 
and  you  have  beeu  indulged  enough  for  one  evening.    Kiss  your 
papa  good-night.     Come,  children." 
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M  \l  BICE'S    REASON. 
MAMMA. ••  \Vli\    do   von    alwa\.s    run    when    sent    in    the    po>i 

othee  .'" 

M  u  uiri:.  "  Hcc.'inse  il  takes  so  long  to  go  when  1  walk  thai 
il   I  ii'i's  me  nil  nut." 


C.V1VI1IXI,    UP. 

"  IIllW    Illll    MIT    \  Oil,  .hick    .'" 

"  Sex  ell." 

"  My  !    Von  MIT  gel  I  ing  to  lie  <|iiitc  a  man.'1 

'•Yes.  I'll  soon  In'  older  tlian  m\  papa.  Two  years  ago  he  was 
six  t  iiurs  as  ulcl  MS  mi',  .-mil  now  In-  isn't  iniH'h  more  tlian  four 
tinii's  MS  old." 


HooSTKH     '   WELL?     WHAT  is  IT?" 

'  Wll.l.    YOU    KINDLY    l.KMI    MK     \'Hl:    I 


EQUAL  TO  THE  OCCASION. 

CARLISLE.  "Mamma,  here  comes  the  train -boy  ;  now  won't  you 
liny  me  some  mixed  candy  1" 

MAMMA.  "  You  said  that  if  I  would  false  you  on  the  cars  you 
wouldn't  ask  for  any  mixed  candy." 

CAUI.ISI.F,.  ••Then  get  me  some  that  isn't  mixed." 


A    NEW    YORK    BOY'S    IDEA. 

\\  utur.x.  "Where  is  this  stamp  from  with  an  oheli.sk  on  il  '" 
HERBERT.  "1  don't  know;    I  guess  it  must  be  from  Central 
Park." 


A    NICE    WAY. 

DOROTHY.  "  I've  got  a  French  nurse,  now." 
EDITH.   "How  do  you  understand  what  she  tells  yon  '!" 
DOROTHY.  "  I  just   guess  at  what  she  says,  and  do  what  I 
want  to." 


ON  AN   UP   GRADE.  NO    OBSTRUCTIONS. 

Mi:-,.  MORRISON.  "  This  up-hill  travelling  is  very  tiresome,  isn't          TEACHER.  "  There  are  miles  and  miles  of  desert  in  the  world 
it.  Henry  ?"  that  are  absolutely  useless." 

HENRY.  "  Yes,  mamma ;    and    it    makes   the   locomotive  very          ARTHUR.  "  Oh  no,  not  that.     Just  think  what  elegant  places 

tiled."  they  wo.ild  be  to  fly  a  kite." 

MRS.  MORRISON.  "  How  do  you  know,  my  son  .'"  • 

HENRY.  "  Why,  because  1   can  fell   by   the  way  it  puffs  and 

blows  that  it  is  all  out  of  breath." 


HAD  'EM   TWICE   AT  ONCE. 
"  I  HAD  the  mumps  twice,"  said  little  Ab. 
"You  can't  have  mumps  twice,"  retorted  I!nb. 
"Well,  I  had.    I  had 'em  twice  all  at  one.e — once  this  side,  and 
once  the  other,"  said  Ab,  triumphantly. 


WHAT   FUN. ! 

HENKY.  "Does  your  mother  lock  you  in  the  closet  when  you 
are  naughty  ?" 

TOM.  "  No  ;  hut  I  wish  she  did.  The  only  closet  in  t  lie  house 
is  where  evi'i \\  thing  good  is  stored." 


THE  COOK'S   STORY. 

THE  lady  of  the  house  had  just  given  the  Irish  cook  a  cloak, 
and  the  old  woman  was  highly  pleased. 

"Sure."  she  said.  MS  she  put  the  cloak  over  her  shoulders,  "I'll 
be  like  the  Mayor  of  Limerick." 

Her  mistress  was  sure  some  good  story  was  fortli-e ing.  so 

she  asked  what  she  meant. 

And  the  story  the  cook  told  ran  in  this  wise  : 


A    VALUABLE    INSTRUMENT. 

BERTIIC.  "Mamma,  may  I  play  on  the  piano  for  a  little 
while  '!" 

MAMMA.  "Xo,  indeed;  why  don't  you  play  on  your  beautiful 
new  drum  .' " 

BERTIE  "  Because  it's  so  pretty  I'm  afraid  I  might  break 
it  or  get  it  out  of  tune." 


1 1,,,,,  upon  a  time  the  people  of  Limerick  built   a  bridge,  and  KI>WAI:I>.   ''I  know    it 

as  soon    MS  the   bridge  was  built  they  decided  to  elect,  a  Mayor      down  on  top  of  the  fence. 


A    FRESH-AIR-BOY. 

EDWARD.   "Mamma,  may   I   go  out  now  .'" 
MAMMA.  "  No,  not  yet,  the  mud  is  half  a  foot  deep." 

I  know    it    is,  but  1  only   want   to   walk   up   and 


for  the  city.  But  try  as 
they  might,  they  could  not 
agree  upon  any  person  to 
fill  the  position.  After 
much  discussion  and  •wran- 
gling they  decided  that 
the  first  man  who  crossed 
the  bridge  WMS  to  be  the 
Mayor.  So  1  hey  went  down 
to  'the  bridge,  and  there 
met  a  peddler  who  had 
jn, i  crossed.  The  poor 
man  was  at  once  seized 
upon,  cheered  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  dressed  in  the. 
robes  of  I  he  Mayor.  At  this 
juncture  the  peddler's  wife 
came  along. 

"Oho,  Patrick,"  she 
cried,  "  what  does  this 
mean  .'" 

"Sure,  Ellen,"  WMS  the 
answer  of  (lie  new  Mayor, 
"  1  don'i  Uuovi  anything— 
1  don't  know  who  I  am  me- 
self." 

"  And  so,"  said  the  cook, 
in  linishing.  "  I  won't  know 
meself  in  me  new  cloak." 


ADDING    INSULT    TO    INJUHY. 


"Sll-      \l  I        k-MH'.K      TIIF.      HAT    .OFF      TliF 
CUINAMAN   " 


"AN    IS    IT    A    IIAT1IF.N    YI'.Z    CALLS    MK?       GlT   OUT    KB    THI-. 
OR    I'M.    HAVE    TIU:    LOIKKS   OF    YE    LOOKED    OOP.1' 
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BY  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 


'" 


IT  was  a  cold  and  cheerless  morning-.      The  wind  piped 
icily  out  of  the  northwest,  sending  clouds  of  dust  swirl- 
ing off  the  well-beaten  road  that  ran  near  the  beach.    The 
sky  was  nearly  overcast  with  big  leaden-colored  tufted 
clouds  with  white  edges,  between  which  here  and  there 
the  blue  sky  showed  in  gloomy  rifts.     The  sea  was  of  a 
dull  leaden  tint,  and   under  the  lee  of  the  shore  it  was 
smooth.      Far  out, 
hovever,  sharp-cor- 
nered  waves   could 
be      seen       against 
the  distant  horizon, 
and  the  two  or  three 
sclioonei'S    in    siglil 
were  boiling  along 
in    great    smothers 
of  foam  under  dou- 
ble-reefed mainsails, 
single  -  reefed    fore- 
sails, and  small  jibs. 
Henry  and  his  little 
brother   were    look- 
ing with  interest  at 
the   sea,  when  they 
saw  the  Old  Sailor 
approaching. 

"Mornm1,"  he 
said.  "Fine  blow- 
in'  weather." 

"Yes, "said  Hen- 
ry; "it  does  blow, 
and  it's  cold,  too." 

"  It  generally  are 
cold  in  winter,"  said 
the  Old  Sailor, 
laughing  one  of  his 
silent  laughs.  "Meb- 
be  you've  noticed 
that." 

Henry  laughed, 
and  admitted  that 
he  had. 

"But  s'posin',"  said  the  Old  Sailor,  "  I  was  to  go  fur  to 
ask  you  w'y  it  were  cold,  wot 'd  you  say?" 

"It's  cold  because  it's  winter,"  said  Henry. 

"  An'  w'y  is't  winter?" 

"  Because  the  sun  has  gone  south,  and  it's  summer  be- 
low the  equator." 

"  Werry  good,  too, "commented  the  Old  Sailor;  "  you'll 
be  a  man  some   day,  sure.     S'posin'   now  I  was  to  go 


fur  to  ask  you  w'ich  way  were  the  wind,  wot  'd  you 
say?" 

"I'd  say  about  northwest." 

"  Not  so  werry  bad,  'cos  it's  nor' west  an'  by  west.'1  The 
Old  Sailor  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  continued, 
"S'posin'  I  was  to  go  fur  to  say  to  you  has  your  mother 
any  hot  coffee,  wot  'd  you  say?" 


••••• 
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••  I'd  say  yes." 

"  An'  s'posin'  I  was  ID  say  would  she  give  sonic  to  an 
Old  Sailor  purwidin'  as  liow  he'd  tell  her  t\vo  bms  & 
yarn  '" 

••  ( )!'  course  she  would.     Come  right  along." 

And  they  led  the  Old  Sailor  to  their  hom<\  where  lie 
was  soon  sealed  ill  a  corner  by  a  roaring  lire,  drinking  the 
Lot  coffee.  He  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  blaze  in  front 
of  him,  shook  his  head,  set  down  the  empty  cup,  and  said: 

"  It  were  in  the  winter  o'  1849  that  I  were  shut  up  in  a 
hospitual  with  some  kind  o' a  diseoneertioii  o'  my  pusson- 
al  health,  o'  w'ich  the  name  I  are  forgetful.  Howsumever, 
w'en  I  got  out  I  were  so  tired  o'  hein'  shut  up  that  I'd  V 
shipped  fur  Bendigo  in  a  Hour  sieve.  Wot  I  did  ship  in 
were  the  hark  Molly  Prism,  bound  from  New  York  fur 
Iceland  fur  a  cargo  o'  ice." 

"Why,  I  never  heard  of  a  ship's  going  to  Iceland  for 
ice,"  exclaimed  Henry. 

"Waal,  you  hear  o"t  now, "said  the  Old  Sailor,  gravely. 
"  The  ice  crop  here  were  a  failer,  an'  w'ere  should  you  go 
fur  ice  'ceptiu'  to  the  land  o'  't?  But  that  'ain't  got  iiothiii' 
to  do  with  the  yarn  wot  I'm  a-goiii'  fur  to  tell  you.  The 
Moll H  Priftin  were  a  reg'lar  old  trap,  she  were.  The  only 
good  p'int  she  had  were  that  she  didn't  have  rats.  'Cos 
why? — no  rat  'd  be  such  a  fool  as  to  go  to  sea  in  her.  How 
she  ever  got  so  fur  away  from  the  Romer  Beacon  as  lati- 
tude 70°  are  more'n  I  kin  rightly  explain,  'ceptin'  that  we 
had  bath-tub  weather  all  the  time.  We  passed  out  by 
Sandy  Hook  Light-ship  with  a  fair  an'  gentle  sou'west 
breeze,  an'  we  carried  that  with  us  almost  up  to  Georges 
Bank.  Then  it  veered  to  the  west'rd,  an'  give  us  a  good 
sailin'  breeze  fur  nigh  on  to  forty-eight  hours,  so  that  the' 
bloomin'  old  hooker  made  nine  knots  an  hour,  w'ich  fur 
her  were  lighlnm'  speed. 

"Waal,"  continued  the  Old  Sailor,  after  a  moment  of 
silent  reflection,  "this  here  line  weather  couldn't  last  for- 
ev.-r,  'cos  fine  weather  never  do.  So  one  day  the  ('ap'n 
comes  on  deck  an'  sees  a  awful  lot  o'  copper-colored  clouds 
in  the  s'utheast,  an'  says  he  to  the  mate,  says  he,  'How's 
yer  byrometer?'  An'  the  mate  says  to  him,  says  lie.  '  It's 
werry  wobbly,  sir,' says  he,  just  like  that.  '  Then,"  says 
the  Cap'n  to  him,  says  he,  'We're  a-goin'  fur  to  have  a 
gale  o'  wind,  an'  nawthin'  else,  right  out  o'  the  s'utheast; 
so  stand  by  an'  get  the  cloth  olt'  her.'  So  we  wos  all 
turned  to  a-gettin'  in  sail,  an'  at  the  same  time  it  fell  a 
dead  calm,  an'  the  sea  looked  like  molasses  turned  green, 
'cos  it  were  so  slick  and  smooth.  The  swell  come  in  from 
the  s'utheast  soon  after,  an'  fur  eight  hours  we  wallowed 
an'  rolled,  till  I  actially  thort  as  how  the  masts 'd  snap  off 
close  to  the  deck.  W'y,  some  o'  the  youngsters  wot  hadii' 
been  to  sea  more'n  ten  or  twelve  year  was  seasick.  Then 
the  wind  come  in,  an',  Lord  bless  you,  how  it  did  blow! 
In  about  two  hours  there  were  a  awful  sea  runnin',  an'  it 
didn'  get  no  better.  Contrairiwise,  it  growed  wusser  an' 
wusser,  till  I  thort  that  there  old  Molly  Prism  were 
a-goin'  to  roll  over  an'  over  an'  over  like  a  ball. 

"  Waal,  I  knowed  the  Molly  Pr  in  in  wouldn't  stand  it 
werry  long.  She  were  a-creakin'  an'  a  groaniu'  like  an 
old  man  wi'  the  lumbager.  After  about  six  hours  o'  the 
gale  there  were  a  big  crash,  an'  she  bruk  in  two  right  in 
the  middle.  We  all  cried  out  in  our  fright,  but  cryin' 
out  didn,'  do  no  good.  The  next  minute  the  two  halves 
o'  the  bark  went  all  to  pieces,  an'  we  was  scattered  around 
on  the  howlin'  sea.  I  had  the  good  luck  to  be  throwed 
by  a  wave  agin  the  mainmast.  There  were  lots  o'  riggin' 
hangin'  to  't,  so  I  dumb  up  an'  made  myself  fast.  I  never 
seen  nawthin'  more  o'  the  rest  o'  that  ship's  company, 
though  1  heerii  tell  that  some  on  'cm  was  picked  up  by  a 
whaler  an'  carried  to  Upernavik.  But  that  weren't  my 
luck.  I  jest  drifted  an'  drifted  an'  drifted  fur  I  dunno 
how  long.  I  were  pretty  nigh  froze  to  death,  an'  were  so 
hungry  I  chewed  the  tarred  rope  on  the  masts.  After  a 
while  I  got,  kind  o'  faint,  an'  didn'  seem  to  know  nawthin' 


much,  till  I  were  sort  o'  waked  up  by  the  mast  poundin' 
agin  somctliin'.  An'  wot  d'ye  s'pose  the  mast  were 
bmiipin'  agin?" 

"What?" 

"A  iceberg  about  two  hundred  feet  high."  The  Old 
Sailor  paused  for  a  moment  and  shook  his  head.  "  I 
didn'  seem  to  think  werry  much  o'  the  company  I'd  met, 
'cos  the  sides  <>'  the  berg  was  straight  up  an'  down,  an' 
the  ice  were  hard  enough  to  smash  my  mast  all  to  splin- 
ters. But,  as  I  were  lookin'  around  a-wonderin'  wot  I 
could  do,  all  on  a  sudden  I  spies  a  beautiful  flight  o'  steps 
cut  in  the  side  o'  the  berg." 

"What?     Steps!"  exclaimed  the  boys. 

"  That's  wot  I'm  a-tellin'  of,"  said  die  Old  Sailor. 

"Well,"  asked  Henry,  "what  did  you  do?" 

"Wot  did  I  do?  W'en  a  gen'leman  is  in  fifteen  hun- 
dred fathom  o'  ice-water,  hangin'  to  a  spar,  an'  he  bumps 
up  agin  a  flight  o'  steps,  wot  does  he  do?  He  goes  up 
'em,  says  I,  an'  that's  wot  I  done.  It  seemed  a  long  way 
up,  too,  but  I  furgot  all  about  that  w'en  I  got  to  the  top." 

"  Why?"  asked  the  boys. 

"  'Cos  I  seen  a  little  house  o'  snow  on  top  o'  the  berg, 
an'  a  Esquimau  dog  run  out  an'  barked  at  me." 

The  hoys  were  now  breathless  with  astonishment,  as 
the  Old  Sailor  continued: 

"As  soon  as  the  dog  barked,  a  head  popped  up  out  o' 
the  top  o'  the  house  and  says,  'Hallo!  How  d'ye  do?' 
Blow  me  fur  pickels  ef  I  warn't  knocked  clean  silly  to 
hear  that  there  Esquimau  talk  United  States.  I  stood 
there  without  a  word  to  say,  but  he  had  lots.  'Were  ye 
from,  an'  w'ere  ye  boun'?'  says  he  to  me,  says  he.  'I'm 
from  the  wreck  o'  the  j\f<>lli/  J'rism,  an'  I'm  boun'  to  git 
ashore  sommers,'  says  I  to  him,  says  I,  just  like  that. 
'  I  might  'a'  knowed  you,'  says  he  to  me.  '  Come  up  an' 
shake  ban's,  an'  don't  mind  the  dorg,  'cos  he  'ain't  got  no 
teeth.'  '  Wot!'  says  I,  '  are  it  you?'  An'  he  allowed  that 
it  were-." 

"Who?   who?"  cried  the  boys. 

"  My  second  cousin,  Hiram  Dorky,  wot  went  to  sea  two 
years  arter  I  did." 

"  And  how  did  he  come  to  be  there?" 

"That's  wot  I'm  a-goiii'  fur  to  tell  you.  Hiram  took 
me  in  an'  sets  me  down  at  the  table,  fur  he  were  just  at 
breakfast,  an'  he  thort  I  must  be  hungry,  w'ich  were  gos- 
pel truth.  '  Wot  '11  ye  have?'  says  he;  '  there's  fish,  feesh, 
an'  fishes.'  '  Not  much  wariety, '  says  I,  'about  this, 
as  the  ole  woman  said  w'en  she  were  seasick.'  'It's  wot 
I  has  three  times  a  day,'  says  Hiram,  "ceptin'  once  in  a 
w'ile,  w'en  I  gets  a  stray  bird  aboard  o'  my  berg.'  'Is 
this  your  berg?' says  I.  'Course,'  says  he.  'Oh, 'says 
I,  'I  didn'  know  but  you  mought  'a'  stole  it  out  o'  some 
gen'lemaii's  back  yard!'  'Waal,'  says  he,  '  not  edzackly  ; 
and  yit  putty  nigh.'  So  then  he  ups  an'  tells  me.  Hiram 
were  with  a  whaler,  and  she  got  shut  in  the  ice  away  up 
in  Baffin's  Bay.  Hiram  an'  another  feller  went  on  a  for- 
agin'  expedition,  an'  they  fetched  up  in  a  Esquimau  camp 
on  the  foot  o' a  glacier.  They  staid  there  several  days; 
an'  Hiram's  pard  went  out  seal-huntin'  one  day,  an'  never 
come  back.  Hiram  got  so  fond  o'  Esquimaux  that  he  set- 
tled down  in  their  camp,  an'  lived  there  two  years.  One 
night  he  was  woke  up  by  a  loud  crash  an'  heard  yells.  He 
ran  out,  but  it  were  darker' n  pitch,  an'  he  couldn't  see 
nothin'.  He  hollered,  but  nobody  answered.  He  waited 
fur  a  while,  and  then  started  to  go  to  his  neighbor's  house. 
Then  he  found  wot  he  took  to  be  a  new  crack  in  the  ice. 
He  were  afraid  to  move  any  more,  so  he  went  back  to  his 
house  an'  waited  for  daylight,  w'ich  came  along  about 
three  weeks  arter.  An'  then  he  dis'kivered  that  he  were 
floatin'  in  the  open  sea  on  a  berg.  The  crash  had  been 
w'en  the  berg  bruk  off' n  the  glacier.  An'  he'd  been 
floatin'  fur  six  weeks  w'en  he  met  me  travellin'  the  same 
way." 

"  And  what  did  you  do?" 
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"Now  we  come  to  the  sad  part  o'  this  here  tale,"  said 
the  Old  Sailor,  shaking  his  head  and  gazing  mournfully 
into  the  fire.  "  That  there  berg,  as  iiigli  as  I  kin  reckon, 
had  drifted  around,  an1  had  at  last  got  into  the  southerly 
current  wot  sets  down  from  the  pole.  She  begin  to  drift 
to  the  southward,  an'  the  weather  begin  to  get  milder. 
Hiram  he  sweat  and  puffed,  an'  got  whiter  every  day. 

"  "Taiii't  no  use, 'says  he  to  me,  says  he,  one  day;  '  I 
can't  stand  this  heat.'  You  see,  he'd  been  a-livin'  in  a 
cold  country  so  long.  Waal,  to  make  the  story  short, 
we  got  down  into  the  roariii'  forties  byme-by,  an'  our 
berg  run  aground  on  the  Gran'  Banks  o'  Newfoundland. 
An'  one  day,  w'en  it  were  dead  calm  an'  hotter' n  blue 
blazes,  Hiram  keeled  over  sunstruck.  Waal,  I  were  all 
alone  oil  the  berg,  'ceptiii'  fur  the  dorg;  an'  the  next  day 
the  heat  druv  him  mad,  an'  he  jumped  into  the  sea  an' 
swum  out  o'  sight.  I  thort  I'd  go  crazy  up  there  on  that 
berg  in  the  next  week,  but  somehow  I  didn't.  One  night 
I  were  walkin'  around  on  my  lawn — made  o'  green  ice — 
w'en  I  spied  the  lights  o'  a  steamer.  It  were  a  worry 
thick  night,  an'  I  saw  by  the  way  she  were  a-headin'  that 
she  were  a-goiu'  to  run  bang  into  my  berg.  So  I  run 
down  the  steps  an'  begin  to  holler:  '  Keep  oft'!  Keep  off 
there!  Ef  you  smash  my  berg  I'll  sue  you.'  W'en  they 
got  close  enough  they  heard  me,  ail'  they  put  their  helm 
hard  a-starboard  an'  sheered  off.  Then  they  stopped  the 
engines,  and  the  skipper  guv  me  a  hail.  '  Who  are  you?' 
says  lie.  'I'm  a  sailor  man,'  says  I,  'an'  I'm  aground.' 
'Waal,'  says  he,  'hold  on  a  minute  an'  I'll  send  a  boat 
fur  you.'  'Much  obleeged,' says  I  to  him,  says  I,  just 
like  '.hat.  An'  so  lie  sends  a  boat  fur  me,  an'  putty  soon 
I  were  aboard  the  tank- steamer  Isles  o'  Greece,  from 
Christiana  fur  Boston.  An'  wot  d'ye  think;" 

"  What?"  breathlessly  asked  the  boys. 

"I'd  been  a-walkin'  on  ice  so  long  I  couldn't  stand  up 
on  a  wooden  deck,  an'  I  fell  down  an'  bruk  my  arm." 

And  they  all  gazed  gravely  into  the  fire. 


THE   PEASE   IN   THE  PRINCESS'S  PILLOW. 

BY  FLORA  HAINES  LOUGIIEAD. 

fTIHEY  called  her  the  Princess  because  her  dear,  pure 
J.  little  face,  and  her  fine-spun  golden  hair,  and  her  true 
blue  eyes  told  that  she  was  of  the  blood  royal,  and  also 
because  they  were  two  foolish  young  people  who  lived 
with  their  little  child  up  three  of  the  most  rickety 
flights  of  stairs,  in  two  tiny  rooms,  in  the  shabbiest  tene- 
ment, in  the  poorest  quarter  of  New  York  city  where  any 
decent  people  can  be  found. 

The  King,  her  father,  had  been  a  writer  once  upon  a 
time;  the  brightest  and  the  best  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen,  the  Queen-mother  thought.  But  now  he  lay  all  day 
on  the  lounge  in  the  tiny  sitting-room, and  coughed  in  a  dis- 
tressing way  ;  and  the  Queen-mother  labored  up  and  down 
the  long  flights  of  stairs,  carrying  bundles  of  coarse  gar- 
ments, and  the  sewing-machine  worked  like  a  tread-mill 
from  morning  to  night.  The  Princess  grew  paler  and 
punier  day  by  day,  because  the  close  air  of  the  tenement 
quarter  was  not  good  for  her,  and  there  was  no  yard  for 
her  to  romp  in,  and  no  dirt  to  make  into  mud  pies;  and 
who  ever  knew  a  real  Princess  of  the  blood  royal  who 
could  thrive  without  making  mud  pies? 

Yet  no  one  would  have  suspected  the  sorry  condition 
of  affairs  at  the  court  from  the  appearance  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Princess  when  they  entered  the  presence  of  the 
Queen's  godmother  one  wintry  day,  whither  they  had  been 
summoned  by  the  old  lady  for  the  first  time  since  her 
goddaughter's  marriage,  at  which  she  had  been  very  wroth. 
The  Queen-mother  wore  an  old  cloth  dress  that  had  out- 
lasted silks  and  satins,  and  which  she  had  made  over  with 
great  skill,  so  that  it  might  have  passed  for  a  Paris  gown, 
and  her  neat  little  bonnet  was  fashioned  out  of  a  scrap 
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of  the  same  cloth,  with  a  bit  of  velvet  from  another  old 
dress  puffed  about  the  brim.  Her  gloves  and  her  shoes 
she  kept  out  of  sight  as  far  as  possible.  And  the  Prin- 
cess wore  a  dainty  dress  of  white  cashmere  made  of  her 
mother's  wedding  dress,  and  embroidered  in  gold  thread 
that  matched  her  hair;  and  no  one  would  ever  have 
guessed  that  her  tiny  kid  boots  had  been  bought  with  the 
money  paid  for  the  last  dozen  pairs  of  overalls  that  the 
Queen-mother  had  sat  up  until  midnight  to  finish. 

There  were, a  number  of  guests  in  the  old  lady's  draw- 
ing-room, and  they  were  looking  over  the  treasures  in 
her  gem  cabinet,  which  she  never  wearied  of  showing. 
But  when  she  saw  the  mother  and  child  she  closed  the 
last  drawer  with  a  click,  and  came  across  the  lloor  to 
meet  them. 

"Such  a  time  as  I've  had  trying  to  find  you.  You 
seem  to  have  quite  dropped  out  of  the  world.  Nobody 
had  the  least  idea  where  you  were.  That's  the  reason  I 
sent  my  letter  to  the  general  delivery.  But  tell  me  your 
number  now,  before  I  forget  it." 

"No.  14  Hampton  Place,"  said  the  young  Queen-mo- 
ther, in  a  low  voice. 

"Eh?     What?     Never  heard  of  the  street  before." 

But  one  of  the  guests  had,  and  a  young  man  of  the 
company  put  up  his  eye-glass,  and  stared  at  the  poor  lit- 
tle Queen-mother  through  it. 

"High-sounding  names  they  give  the  streets  in  these 
new  suburbs,"  sniffed  the  old  lady.  "You're  looking 
well.  Love  in  a  cottage  agrees  with  you." 

The  bright  flush  on  the  Queen-mother's  face  came  from 
carrying  the  Princess  four  blocks  through  the  slush  and 
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snow,  to  avoid  paying  ;i  double  car  fare1;  lint  she  nodded 
brightly,  and  assured  her  godmother  that  she  was  happy 
and  contented  with  her  lot.  'I'lien  I  he  oM  lady  turned 
her  attention  to  the  child. 

"And  \vhat  is  your  name,  little  girl?" 

Now  it  happened  that  Ihe  [Yincess  liad  a  name,  like 
other  people,  and  that,  the  name  was  precisely  the  same 
as  that  by  which  the  dear  cross  godmother  had  been 
called  when  she  herself  \vas  a  child.  But  this  name  had 
been  spoken  so  seldom  that  it  had  almost  slipped  the 
memory  of  the  tiny  sovereign. 

"  I'm  a  Princess,"  she  said,  simply. 

"  A  Princess?"  said  the  young  man  with  the  eye-glass. 
"A  Princess?  Oho!  And  do  you  sit  on  a  golden 
throne,  and  feast  on  pearls  dissolved  in  wine  and  pea- 
cocks' brains,  and  have  people's  heads  cut  off  for  des- 
sert?" 

The  Queen-mother  was  about  to  speak  and  screen  her 
sensitive  child  from  further  ridicule,  but  the  blood  royal 
can  defend  itself.  The  Princess  made  the  famous  speech 
of  her  life.  "There  are  all  kinds  of  Princesses,  and 
some  have  crowns  and  thorns,  and  some  haven't  any," 
she  said.  "But  all — all  of  them,  my  father  and  mother 
told  me,  are  always  happy  and  kind  to  those  around 
them,  and  never  do  anything  mean  or  low.  I  never  had 
any  one's  head  cut  off,  but  if  I  ever  should,  I  know  whose 
head  would  come  offjirttf." 

The  young  man  with  the  eye-glass  retired  amid  a  storm 
of  laughter. 

"Bless  my  soul,  Elizabeth,  what  are  you  making  of 
this  child?"  cried  the  old  godmother. 

"It  is  only  some  of  her  father's  nonsense,"  said  the 
young  mother,  flushed  and  embarrassed,  and  drawing 
the  little  girl  nearer  to  her.  "She  never  plays  with 
other  children,  and  being  so  much  alone  with  us,  she 
talks  and  acts  beyond  her  years." 

"'Beyond  her  years,'  I  should  say.  No  man  ever 
gave  that  impertinent  Van  Winkle  such  a  quietus.  I 
couldn't  have  done  it  better  myself."  And  the  old  wo- 
man chuckled  and  shook  every  time  she  looked  at  Van 
Winkle  that  day. 

"About  your  husband,  Elizabeth.  I  hear  he  has  re- 
signed his  position  on  the  Bugle." 

"  Yes,  he  has  resigned,"  repeated  the  young  wife.  Not 
for  the  world  would  she  have  told  of  the  racking  cough 
and  the  barren  rooms  in  the  top  of  the  old  building,  the 
heavy  burdens  that  sickness  and  misfortune  had  laid  on 
her  slight  shoulders. 

"  I  don't  want  to  meddle  with  your  affairs,  Elizabeth." 
said  the  old  lady,  eying  her  suspiciously,  "but  I've  seen 
something  of  the  world.  Don't  go  to  teaching  music  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  to  earn  pin-money.  It  doesn't  do 
to  let  a  man  think  his  wife  and  family  have  anything  to 
depend  on  besides  himself.  Nothing  spoils  'em  quicker. 
Men  are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  They're  a  lazy  lot 
nowadays." 

Tears  welled  up  in  the  eyes  of  the  wife,  as  she  thought 
of  her  fallen  hero,  and  that  last  splendid  effort  he  had 
made,  for  the  sake  of  wife  and  child,  when  he  had  fallen 
at  his  desk  at  midnight  with  the  crimson  life-tide  gushing 
from  his  mouth.  But  she  had  not  gone  thereto  cry  out. 
She  parried  every  question  that  might  have  betrayed 
their  poverty  and  the  straits  to  which  they  were  driven. 

The  Princess  was  the  only  person  there  who  was  not  in 
the  least  afraid  of  the  old  godmother,  who,  to  tell  the 
truth,  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  ogress  by  most  of 
those  who  knew  her.  The  child  climbed  into  her  lap, 
and  peeped  under  the  old  lady's  spectacles,  and  stroked 
her  wig,  and  answered  all  her  questions,  and  laughed 
merrily  over  the  jests  the  old  woman  was  pleased  to 
make  at  the  expense  of  her  royal  majesty,  and  listened 
with  great  eagerness  to  the  old-fashioned  fairy  tales  she 
told  her.  It  was  while  she  held  the  child  that  the  queer 


old   godmother  said  in  her  odd  quick  way  to  the  mother, 
"  What,  does  she  sleep  on  C 

"  (  hi  Ihe  mattress  in  her  crib,"  replied  the  mother,  won- 
dering what  all  this  line  company  would  think  if  they 
could  see  the  clumsy  painted  bed  that  her  husband  and 
she  had  fashioned  for  the  baby. 

"  ( >n  a  mattress?  Pooh!"  exclaimed  the  godmother. 
"That's  no  bed  for  a  Princess.  Princesses  should  sleep 
on  down  ;  the  finest  and  softest  that  ever  grew  on  a  white 
duck's  breast.  And  if  there  is  so  much  as  a  feather  as 
long  as  your  little  finger  in  the  bed  of  a  Princess,  or  a 
seed  of  the  wild  mustard,  the  Princess  can't  sleep  until  it 
is  taken  out.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  Prin- 
cess and  the  pea?"  she  asked  the  child. 

"No,  never,"  said  the  little  one. 

"Your  education  is  very  much  neglected  for  a  Prin- 
cess," said  the  old  lady,  gravely.  And  forthwith  she  re- 
lated the  story  of  the  little  lost  Princess,  who  proved  her 
royal  descent  by  discovering  the  pea  in  her  feather  bed. 

"I  can't  provide  you  with  a  bed  of  down,"  said  the 
godmother,  as  the  Queen-mother  and  her  little  daughter 
started  to  go.  "But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I'll 
give  you  my  down  pillow,  the  one  I  have  tucked  in  the 
hollow  of  my  back  on  the  days  when  it  aches  so  I  can't 
get  about.  You  shall  have  it  when  I'm  through  with  it. 
It  won't  be  long,  Elizabeth.  The  doctor  says  I'm  liable 
to  drop  oft'  any  day  now,"  and  she  put  one  hand  to  her 
heart  with  a  meaning  look,  while  something  glistened  in 
her  dim  eyes  as  she  saw  the  look  of  sorrow'  that  sprang 
to  her  goddaughter's  face. 

"Wait!  It's  snowing.  I'll  call  the  carriage,  Eliza- 
beth," she  cried,  as  a  gust  of  snow  blew  through  the  ves- 
tibule and  into  the  hall  door  as  it  was  opened. 

"()n  no  account,  godmother.  My  coach-and-four  are 
waiting  on  the  corner ;"  and  the  Queen-mother  caught  the 
Princess  in  her  strong  young  arms,  and  ran  lightly  down 
the  steps. 

A  week  later  the  old  godmother  died,  and  no  one 
mourned  her  more  truly  than  the  young  pair  and  the 
child  who  lived  in  Hampton  Place. 

Fully  a  month  later  a  handsome  carriage  drew  up  in 
Hampton  Place,  and  the  coachman,  very  much  dismayed, 
parried  the  attentions  of  a  crowd  of  street  urchins,  while 
an  important-looking  elderly  gentleman  bustled  through 
the  uiicarpeted  hallway  and  up  the  stairs  of  No.  14,  car- 
rying a  bulky  parcel. 

"It's  hardly  worth  the  scramble  I've  had  to  reach 
here,"  he  said  to  the  Queen-mother,  as  she  opened  the 
parcel  and  recognized  the  faded  brocade  cover  of  the 
down  pillow,  a  recollection  of  her  childhood  days. 

"She  directed  that  I  should  deliver  it  in  person,"  ex- 
plained the  executor  of  the  old  lady's  will.  "Very  ec- 
cenlric  old  woman.  But  dead  people's  wishes  must  be 
respected."  And  he  bowed  himself  out,  trying  hard  not 
to  see  or  show  her  that  he  saw  the  bare  discomfort  of  the 
room  she  had  thrown  open. 

When  he  had  gone,  the  Queen-mother  sat  down  with 
the  Princess  in  her  lap,  and  talked  to  her  of  the  aged 
woman  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her  in  her  girlhood,  and 
of  the  strange,  odd  ways  in  which  she  always  loved  to 
disguise  her  loving  acts,  until  the  Princess  began  to  think 
of  her  as  a  delightful  old  fairy,  and  would  not  have  been 
in  the  least  surprised  to  see  a  band  of  Brownies  hop  out 
of  the  pillow,  or  a  wonderful  bird  with  golden  plumage 
that  should  sing  such  a  song  as  never  bird  sang  before. 
And  when  she  went  to  bed  that  night,  it  was  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  wonderful  dreams  on  an  enchanted  pillow. 
But  that  very  night  the  child  awoke  with  a  cry,  and 
complained  of  a  sharp  pain  in  her  head,  and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  season  of  anxiety  for  the  overtaxed 
young  mother. 

For  things  were  going  from  bad  to  worse,  as  they  are 
apt  to  do  with  the  poor  who  once  are  started  on  the  down- 
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ward  path.  The  winter 
was  a  long  and  severe  one, 
and  the  bills  for  fuel  cut  ' 
short  the  allowance  for 
bread  and  meat.  Tin1 
Queen  no  longer  had  any 
pretty  dress  to  wear  on 
the  street  ;  and  the  pret- 
ty white  dress  with  the 
gold  embroidery  that  had 
adorned  the  Princess, 
along'  with  the  father's 
lii-st  clothes,  and  all  their 
books  and  every  little  or- 
nament that  had  helped 
to  make  the  mean  home 
bright  and  cheerful,  had 
been  sold.  The  father 
coughed  harder,  and  the 
Princess  was  put  to  bed 
early,  for  the  fire  was  nev- 
er kept  up  after  sundown, 
and  the  wee  girl  tossed 
and  fretted  on  her  down 
pillow  until  the  mother's 
stiffening  fingers  made 
her  lay  her  work  aside, 
when  the  baby  crawled  into 
bed  with  her  and  sank  into 
sweet  slumberon  her  arm. 

There  came  a  day  when 
the  King's  cough  was  more 
distressing      than      usual. 
The  sewing-machine  slack- 
ed speed  and  stopped,  while  his  consort  listened.  The  Prin- 
cess, poring  over  a  tattered  picture  book,  listened  too,  ;md 
looking   up  into   the   mother's   eyes,  was    surprised    and 
grieved  to  see  them  full  of  tears.     Then  the  mother  flung 
down  the  coarse  garment  she  was  sewing  upon,  took  one 
step  across  the  room  (it  was  such  a  very  small  and  nar- 
row room),  and.  kneeling  by  her  husband's  side,  cried  as 
though  her  heart  were  breaking. 

"  Oh,  Harold,  how  can  I  bear  to  see  you  going  like  this, 
when  the  doctor  says  that  one  year  in  the  country,  where 
the  air  is  mild  and  you  could  live  out-of-doors,  would 
make  you  a  well  man!" 

Of  course,  when  she  spoke  of  the  doctor,  she  meant  the 
court  physician,  a  very  wise  but  gruff  old  man,  who  did 
not  always  take  into  account  the  state  of  the  coffers  of 
his  royal  patients  when  giving  his  prescriptions. 

"Only  a  little  money — so  little  money — would  do  it, 
and  I  must  look  on  and  see  you  die  because  this  paltry 
sum  is  lacking.  Ob,  money!  money!  money!  I  don't 
wonder  that  people  go  mad  about  it,  when  it  means  life, 
health,  and  comfort,  and  all  the  best  that  goes  to  make 
our  happiness  on  earth." 

He  tried  to  tell  her  that  true  happiness  was  not  to  be 
bought  with  money,  that  the  love  they  bore  each  other 
and  their  child  was  a  wealth  beyond  measure,  that  her 
sympathy  and  loving  care  were  doing  more  for  him  than 
all  the  money  in  the  world  could  do,  unaided  by  them. 
And  by-and-by  she  stole  back  to  the  machine,  and  tried  to 
sing  while  she  sewed;  while  he  coughed  harder,  because 
the  effort  of  speaking  so  much  had  been  beyond  his 
strength. 

But  the  Princess  had  learned  a  lesson.  Money  was 
what  was  needed  to  make  the  King  strong  and  well  again, 
and  to  bring  back  the  smile  to  her  mother's  face. 

She  went  to  bed  that  night  with  her  head  full  of  money- 
making  schemes,  a  sordid  little  financier,  who  could  think 
of  nothing  but  gold.  The  mother  was  oppressed  with 
anxiety  as  she  heard  the  little  one  tossing  restlessly  about. 
Suddenly  she  heard  a  sharp  exclamation,  and  looked 
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around  to  see  the  Princess  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  her  eyes 
shining,  and  llie  down  pillow  in  her  arms. 

"  I  know  why  I  can't  sleep.  Tliere  are  pease  in  the 
pillow." 

"Nonsense,  little  woman!  People  never  put  pease  in 
pillows.  They  fill  them  with  feathers  and  down  from 
the  breasts  of  birds." 

"But  there  are  in  this  one.      I  can  feel  Vm." 

"You've  been  dreaming,  baby  girl, ''said  the  mother, 
smiling,  remembering  the  funny  old  tale  the  godmother 
had  told  for  the  amusement  of  the  Princess.  But  she 
rose  from  the  machine,  and  tossed  up  the  pillow,  which 
was  stuffed  so  full  that  it  was  almost  as  solid  as  an  air 
cushion.  She  pinched  it  and  felt  of  it  with  her  fingers, 
but  could  detect  nothing,  no  hard  substance  in  it,  al- 
though she  thought  there  was  a  crackle  of  something 
stiff  in  the  lining. 

"  It  feels  as  if  there  might  be  a  bit  of  paper  in  the  lin- 
ing. Some  day  mother  will  rip  it  open  and  take  it  out. 
Now  be  a  good  girl  and  go  to  sleep,''  she  said,  pressing  a 
kiss  on  the  baby  lips. 

It  was  that  very  night  that  the  Princess  thought  of 
selling  the  down  pillow. 

"  It's  got  a  lovely  cover,  and  it  belonged  to  a  rich  lady, 
and  it  must  have  cost  lots  of  money,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"But  if  the  people  feel  the  pease  in  it" — she  wagged  her 
head  with  a  look  that  told  of  the  trouble  that  was  sure  to 
come  if  she  should  sell  a  down  pillow  that  was  sown 
with  pease. 

She  bided  her  chance,  and  late  that  afternoon,  when 
the  Queen-mother  went  out  to  carry  back  the  dozen 
shirts  she  had  been  making,  and  the  King  slept  on  the 
lounge,  the  Princess,  who  was  as  apt  at  mischief  as  any 
common  child,  found  her  mother's  scissors,  and  pulling 
the  pillow  out  of  her  crib,  began  her  search  for  the 
pease. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  Queen-mother  opened  the  door 
upon  a  most  astonishing  sight.  The  room  looked  as  if  a 
snow-storm  had  somehow  found  its  way  into  it.  Carpet, 
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chairs.  table,  were  covered  with  down,  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  lloating  lilaments.  Upon  the  sofa  the  King 
was  struggling  to  an  upright  position,  looking  like  a  man 
who  had  gone  In  sleep  iii  a  snow-drift.  'Pile  I'rincess  her- 
self looked  like  some  rare  and  wonderful  type  of  bird, 
wlmse  snow-white  plumage  was  hut  just  beginning  to 
grow.  In  her  hand  she  held  something  that  shimmered 
and  gh>\\etl  in  the  gathering  dusk. 

"The  pease!"  she  cried,  joyfully,  stretching  out  her 
hand.  "  But  they're  fairy  pease,  all  pretty  and -shining." 

The  Queen  caught  the  Princess  in  her  arms,  and  bore 
her  to  the  fading  light  at.  the  window. 

"  ( (h,  Harold,  they're  jewels,  godmother's  gems,  a  hand- 
ful of  the  stones  she  used  to  keep  in  her  cabinet!  Dia- 
monds and  emeralds  and  rubies,  and  a  great  sapphire  - 
more  than  enough  to  keep  us  in  comfort  all.our  lives. 
And  we'll  start  for  California  to-morrow,  and  live  in  an 
orange  grove,  and  you'll  get  strong  and  well,  and  oh  1" 

And  what  do  you  think  that  the  Queen  did  in  this 
wonderful  moment?  Did  she  laugh  or  cry  or  faint  away, 
like  the  heroine  in  the  play;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a 
bit  of  down  had  found  its  way  into  her  delicate  nostril, 
and--r-h-j  sneezed.  But  when  they  had  opened  the  win- 
dow, and  succeeded  in  getting  enough  of  the  down  out 
of  the  room  to  leave  them  breathing-space,  they  found  a 
piece  of  paper  on  the  iloor,  closely  written,  in  the  god- 
mother's delicate  old-fashioned  hand.  It  was  dated  the 
day  before  she  died,  and  ran  as  follows: 

"MY  DEAE  Ei.7ZAr.KTH,—  Did  you  think  my  eyes  were 
too  old  to  see  the  darns  in  your  gloves,  and  the  cracks  in 
your  shoes,  and  the  pinched  faces  you  and  the  Princess 
wore?  I  drove  into  Hampton  Place  the  very  next  day, 
and  IVl  have  paid  you  a  call,  but  my  old  legs  were  too 
weak  to  climb  the  stairs  of  your  palace.  And  I've  found 
out  all  about  the  sick  husband,  and  the  little  hands  that 
are  striving  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Your  child 
will  have  my  legacy  soon,  and  she'll  find  the  pease  in  a 
hurry,  or  I'm  no  judge  of  Princesses.  God  bless  and  keep 
you,  dear,  and  restore  your  good  husband  to  health,  and 
preserve  your  little  child,  and  in  happier  years  don't  for- 
get your  cross  old  godmother." 
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CHAPTKK  XXV. 

THE   RAFT   AND   THE   SHOW-BOAT   CHANItE   CREWS. 

IT  must  be  remembered  that  while  \Vinn  would  have 
recognized  Mr.  Gilder,  he  had  not  seen  the  other 
"  river  traders,"  Plater  and  Grimshaw.  Of  these  two, 
the  former  had  not  set  eyes  on  the  lad  whose  raft  they 
had  stolen;  but  the  latter  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  him, 
and  now,  as  he  noted  'Whin's  startled  glance  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  shanty,  it  Hashed  into  his  mind  who  this 
intrusive  boy  was. 

The  "river  traders"  had  not  really  expected  Winn 
to  follow  them.  They  imagined  that  after  he  escaped 
from  the  island,  which  they  hoped  he  would  not  do  for 
several  days,  he  would  be  glad  enough  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  home.  Still,  they  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  disguising  the  Vi'itturi'  by  throwing  the  wheat  over- 
board, tearing  down  the  buildings  in  which  it  had  been 
stowed,  and  erecting  a  tent  in  place  of  one  of  them.  As 
they  were  well  provided  with  various  changes  of  wigs 
and  beards,  they  felt  quite  safe  until  Billy  Brai-keit 
boarded  the  raft  for  the  second  time,  and  made  inquiries 
for  one  having  three  shanties.  Then  they  realized  that 
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a  search  was  being  made  for  them,  or,  at  least,  for  the 
craft  from  which  they  were  operating. 

They  felt  somewhat  easier  when  one  of  their  number, 
detailed  to  watch  the  movements  of  their  unwelcome 
visitor,  returned  and  reported  that  he  had  gone  back 
up  the  river.  Still,  they  thought  it  well  to  again  alter 
the  appearance  of  the  raft  by  removing  the  tent,  and 
so  lengthening  the  shanty  as  to  materially  change  its 
aspect.  They  also  allowed  the  raft  to  drift  night  and 
day  for  nearly  five  hundred  miles  without  a  pause. 
Then,  again  feeling  safe  from  pursuit,  they  tied  up  just 
below  the  city  of  Alton,  Illinois,  and  prepared  to  resume 
their  dishonest  business. 

Their  plan  of  operations  was  to  purchase  goods  wher- 
ever they  stopped,  but  always  in  such  small  quantities 
that  for  the  bills  they  tendered  in  payment  they  received 
a  certain  amount  of  good  money  in  change.  A  little 
farther  along  they  would  offer  the  goods  thus  accumu- 
lated so  cheaply  that  they  readily  disposed  of  them. 

In  this  wicked  scheme  of  cheating  and  stealing,  Plater 
and  Grimshaw  felt  no  scruples  nor  regrets;  but  with  Mr. 
Gilder,  more  especially  after  his  meeting  with  Sabella, 
the  case  was  different.  He  was  a  man  of  gentlemanly 
instincts,  and  was  a  skilful  engraver,  who  had  worked  in 
the  Government  Printing-office  at  Washington  for  sev- 
eral years.  There  he  was  extravagant,  got  into  debt, 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  make  a  fortune  easily,  and 
became  a  counterfeiter.  The  present  undertaking  was 
his  first  experience  in  that  line  of  wickedness,  and  he  was 
already  heartily  sick  of  it. 

When  he  met  Sabella,  it  flashed  across  him  for  the  first 
time  that  his  own  little  girl,  far  away  in  an  "Eastern  city, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  criminal,  and  from  that  moment 
he  was  a  changed  man.  Through  the  long  days  and 
longer  nights,  as  the  raft  drifted  down  the  great  river, 
these  thoughts  were  ever  with  him  :  "  What  will  she  sajr 
when  she  finds  it  out?  How  will  she  act?  Will  she 
ever  kiss  me,  or  even  speak  to  me  again?  I  have  made 
her  very  name  a  disgrace.  What  shall  I  do  to  wipe  it 
out?  What  shall  I  do?'' 

His  companions  noticed  his  strange  mood,  and  jeered 
at  him,  but  failed  to  change  it.  Finally  they  became 
suspicious,  and  held  secret  consultations  as  to  how  they 
should  rid  themselves  of  him.  They  finally  determined 
to  accomplish  this  in  some  way  at  St.  Louis,  and  so  mat- 
ters stood  when  they  made  their  stop  at  Alton.  Here 
they  intended  remaining  until  they  had  transacted  a  satis- 
factory amount  of  business.  Thus,  on  the  foggy  morning 
following  Don  Blossom's  escape  from  the  Whatnot, 
Messrs  Gilder  and  Plater  had  gone  into  the  town  to  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  its  localities,  while  Grimshaw 
wras  left  to  look  out  for  the  raft.  Now  Winn  Caspar  had 
accidentally  discovered  it,  and  recognized  it  as  the  Ven- 
ture. 

He  did  not  know  the  man  standing  in  the  doorway 
and  looking  so  curiously  at  him,  nor  did  he  suppose  him- 
self known  by  the  other.  So,  with  a  great  effort,  he 
strove  to  conceal  the  tumult  of  his  feelings,  and  to  appear 
natural  and  self-possessed.  He  answered  the  man's  curt 
inquiry  regarding  his  business  there  by  saying,  in  as 
pleasant  a  tone  as  he  could  command,  that  he  was  search- 
ing for  a  lost  monkey,  which  he  thought  might  have 
taken  to  the  timber  beside  which  this  raft  was  moored. 
"  You  startled  me  by  throwing  open  your  door  sosuddenly 
just  as  I  was  about  to  knock,"  he  continued;  "  but  you 
haven't  seen  anything  of  a  stray  monkey  this  morning, 
have  you?" 

"Not  until  this  moment,"  answered  the  man.  surlily, 
"  and  I  don't  want  to  see  any  more  of  him.  Good-day." 
With  this  he  slammed  the  door  in  the  boy's  face. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Grimshaw  was  rendered  uneasy  and 
apprehensive  by  this  sudden  appearance  of  one  whom  he 
supposed  to  he  hundreds  of  miles  away,  and  who  was  also 
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the  very  person  he  was  most  anxious  to  avoid,  would  by 
no  means  express  his  feelings.  He  was  so  terrified  and 
unnerved  that  for  a  moment  he  thought  of  leaving  the 
raft  to  its  fate,  and  making  good  his  own  escape  while  he 
had  time.  Then  he  wondered  if  it  would  not  be  better  to 
cast  it  loose  and  drift  away  through  the  fog  to  some  new 
hiding-place.  It  would  never  do  to  go  without  his  part- 
ners, though;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  could  not  manage 
the  raft  alone,  and  in  the  second  there  was  no  knowing 
what  Gilder  would  do  if  he  thought  himself  deserted  and 
perhaps  betrayed.  No,  he  must  find  his  associates  with- 
out delay,  anil  warn  them  of  this  unexpected  dun.'<  r 
He  wondered  if  the  boy  were  alone.  Perhaps  he  had 
friends  in  hiding  near  by,  to  whom  he  had  gone  to  re- 
port. In  that  case  his  own  safety  demanded  that  he  dis- 
cover them  before  they  reached  the  raft.  The  boy  had 
already  disappeared  in  the  timber,  and  there  was  110  time 
to  be  lost  in  following  him. 

Thus  reasoning,  Grimshaw  left  the  shanty,  locking  its 
door  behind  him  as  he  did  so,  and  springing  ashore, 
hastened  up  the  trail,  along  which  Winn  had  disappear- 
ed a  few  seconds  before.  It  took  him  about  three  min- 
utes to  reach  the  far  edge  of  the  timber  and  outskirts  of 
the  town.  Here  several  streets  began,  and  as  he  could 
not  follow  them  all,  he  was  brought  to  a  halt.  Which 
way  should  he  go  now?  He  had  seen  nothing  of  the  boy, 
whom  he  certainly  ought  to  have  overtaken  before  this, 
nor  of  any  other  person.  Could  he  have  passed  them; 
Where  should  he  look  for  Gilder  and  Plater?  Would  it 
not  be  better,  after  all,  to  await  their  return  on  the  raft .' 

These  thoughts  occupied  less  than  a  minute,  and  so  im- 
patient was  the  man  to  regain  the  raft  he  had  just  left 
that  inside  of  two  minutes  more  he  again  stood  on  I  lie 
river-bank.  He  had  been  gone  barely  five  minutes,  and 
iu  that  time  he  had  not  seen  a  human  being.  Now  he 
could  not  see  the  raft.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked 
again.  He  could  see  a  few  rods  of  water,  but  beyond 
that  the  fog  was  impenetrable.  He  shouted,  but  there 
was  110  answer.  Perhaps  this  was  not  the  place.  He 
ran  a  little  way  up  the  shore,  and  then  as  far  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  but  without  success.  Then  he  returned 
to  his  starting-point,  and  found  the  end  of  a  rope.  It 
was  attached  to  a  tree,  and  had  been  cut.  It  was  a  bit  of 
the  line  that  had  held  the  raft,  and  the  raft,  was  gone. 

At  first  the  realization  of  this  loss  rendered  him  speech- 
less. Then  he  began  to  rave  and  revile  his  own  careless- 
ness. After  a  few  minutes  devoted  to  this  he  again 
started  up  the  trail.  He  was  determined  to  procure  some 
craft  and  start  in  instant  pursuit  of  the  raft.  He  would 
go  in  company  with  his  partners  if  he  ran  across  them, 
but  alone  if  lie  did  not.  Before  he  reached  the  far  edge 
of  the  timber  he  met  Plater  running  and  breathless. 

"Get  back  to  the  raft,"  shouted  the  new-comer. 
"They're  after  us." 

"They've  got  us,"  was  the  bitter  answer.  "At  least 
they've  got  the  raft,  and  we  must  hunt  some  boat  in 
which  to  follow  them  at  once." 

A  few  words  more  explained  the  situation,  and.  angry 
as  he  was,  Plater  did  not  stop  to  waste  time  in  idle  re- 
proaches just  then.  He  only  said, 

"It's  that  sneak  Gilder's  doings,  I'll  bet  my  pile." 

Grimshaw  agreed  to  this,  and  as  they  hurried  along 
they  both  thought  of  their  partner  as  floating  down  the 
river  on  the  raft  in  company  with  their  enemies  and 
glorying  over  their  discomfiture. 

"  We'll  get  even  with  him,  though,"  growled  Plater. 

"Yes,  we  ict'ZZ,"  snarled  Grimshaw. 

And  then  they  met  the  object  of  their  anger  hurrying 
away  from  the  levee  which  they  were  approaching. 

"  Where  are  you  fellows  going?"  he  cried,  and  then,  in 
a  lower  tone,  he  added :  "  We've  got  to  get  out  of  here  in 
a  hurry,  for  they  are  in  this  very  town  and  looking  for 
us.  I've  iust  come  from  their  boat.'' 


"Who  have  they  left  aboard?"  asked  Grimshaw. 

"Only  a  child,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Let  us  take  a  look  at  it,  then,  so  we  will  know  it  as 
well  as  you  the  next  time  we  see  it." 

So  Mr.  Gilder  went  back  to  point  out  the  Whatnot  to 
his  companions,  and  when  they  sprang  aboard  and  began 
to  cast  off  the  lines  that  held  it  to  the  levee  he  followed 
them,  with  a  vague  idea  of  protecting  Sabella. 

The  next  moment,  Solon,  who  had  just  finished  hitching 
up  Reward,  was  startled  by  the  ringing  of  the  engine- 
room  bell.  It  was  the  signal  to  go  ahead.  Thinking 
that  the  others  must  have  returned  and  were  ready  to 
start,  he  obeyed  it.  Thus  the  Whatnot,  in  full  possession 
of  the  "river  traders,"  moved  slowly  out  into  the  stream, 
and  again  started  in  pursuit  of  the  raft  she  had  followed 
for  so  long. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A    DISASTROUS   COLLISION. 

THE  running  off  with  that  boat  from  the  water-front 
of  a  city  in  broad  daylight  was  a  bold  thing  to  do.  But 
these  men  were  accustomed  to  taking  desperate  risks, 
and  had  done  many  more  reckless  things  than  this. 
It  was  enough  that  this  boat  had  been  vised  in  their  pur- 
suit, and  that  by  taking  it  they  might  delay  this  pursuit 
until  they  should  recover  the  raft  and  make  good  their 
escape.  Besides,  it  happened  to  be  the  only  available 
boat  lying  at  the  levee  just  then,  and  they  would  have 
taken  it  even  though  they  had  been  obliged  to  use  force 
to  gain  its  possession,  so  eager  were  they  to  recapture  the 
Venture. 

This  was  the  reasoning  of  two  of  the  "  river  traders"; 
while  the  third  sprang  aboard  because  the  others  did, 
and  without  stopping  to  reason.  Grimshaw  made  his 
way  at  once  to  the  pilot-house,  where  Mr.  Gilder  followed 
him,  in  order  to  learn  his  plans.  Plater  walked  aft,  and 
through  the  engine-room  window  saw  that  the  mule  was 
already  in  his  tread-mill,  where  Solon  had  just,  completed 
his  harnessing.  Without  alarming  the  negro  by  making' 
his  presence  known,  the  big  man  stole  away,  and  gaining 
the  pilot-house,  rang  the  engine-room  bell  that  meant 
"  Go  ahead." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  demanded  Mr. Gilder, 
as  he  followed  Grimshaw  into  the  pilot-house.  "Are 
you  crazy  that,  you  are  going  oft'  with  this  boat  and  leav- 
ing the  raft  behind?  Or  do  you  mean  to  run  in  to  where 
it  is,  take  our  stuff  aboard,  and  continue  the  cruise  in 
this  craft?  Because  if  you  do,  you  can  count  me  out. 
This  is  too  conspicuous  a  boat  for  my  use.  Why,  man, 
she'll  be  spotted  by  the  police  inside  of  twenty-four 
hours!" 

"I  expect  it's  about  time  we  counted  you  out,  any- 
way," answered  the  other,  gruffly.  "Plater  and  I  have 
about  made  up  our  minds  that  you  are  playing  a  double 
game,  and  had  some  hand  in  the  disappearance  of  the 
raft." 

"The  disappearance  of  the  raft?"  exclaimed  the  other, 
blankly.  "What  do  you  mean?  How  did  the  raft  dis- 
appear? And  when  did  it  disappear?  And  where  were 
you,  whom  we  left  to  look  after  it?  If  you  have  lost  that 
raft  you'll  answer  to  me  for  my  share  in  it,  and  I'll  see 
that  you  make  it  good  too,  you  sneaking — 

"Come,  come,  Gilder!  Simmer  down!"  interrupted 
Plater,  who  had  entered  the  pilot-house  in  time  to  hear 
these  angry  words.  "This  isn't  the  time  nor  place  for  us 
to  quarrel.  We've  too  much  at  stake.  The  raft  has  gone, 
and  we  are  after  it.  That's  all  Grim  and  I  know." 

The  interchange  of  high  words  that  followed  had  al- 
most led  to  blows,  when  Mr.  Gilder  suddenly  became 
silent,  and  stepped  quickly  to  the  pilot-house  door.  He 
had  just  caught  sight  of  Sabella  holding  Don  Blossom 
in  her  arms,  and  staring  through  the  open  doorway  with 
an  expression  of  frightened  bewilderment.  She  had  ex- 
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pected  to  find  her  uncle  and  Billy  Brackett  and  Whin, 
and  had  hastened  to  announce  the  joyful  news  of  Don 
Blossom's  safety. 

Now  as  Mr.  Gilder  led  her  aft  and  down  into  the  liv- 
ing room,  he  strove  to  banish  that  frightened  look  by 
jjvnl.le  words  and  reassuring  promises. 

"But  where  is  my  uncle  Aleck?  And  where  are  Mr. 
Brackett  and  Whin?  I  can't  find  them  anywhere.  Solon 
said  (hey  were  in  the  pilot-house." 

"They  are  on  the  raft,  and  we  are  going  to  find  them," 
was  the  answer. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  they've  got  the  raft  again  !  And  I'm 
glad  you  gave  it  back  to  them,  too.  Now,  Winn  can't 
sav  you  are  a  bad  man  any  longer.  But  you've  only 
borrowed  the  Whatnot  for  a  little  while,  haven't  you?" 

"  Yes,  only  for  a  little  while." 

"I  don't  think  those  others  are  very  nice-looking-  men, 
and  I  was  awfully  afraid  until  I  saw  you.  Then  I  knew 
it  must  be  all  right." 

"  It  is  all  right,  little  one,  and  there  is  nothing  for  you 
to  be  afraid  of.  No  harm  shall  come  to  you  so  long  as  I 
am  here,  and  I  promise  to  see  you  safe  with  your  friends 
again  before  leaving  you." 

"Of  course  I  feel  safe  now,"  answered  Sabella,  prompt- 
ly. "I  have,  ever  since  I  found  out  it  was  you  who 
had  borrowed  the  Whatnot.  For  a  minute,  though,  I  was 
afraid  those  disagreeable —  Here  the  child  hesitated. 
She  did  not  want  to  hurt  her  new  friend's  feelings.  "I 
mean,"  she  added,  hastily,  "that  those  oilier  gentlemen 
had  stolen  it.  And  I  will  make  believe  I  am  your  own 
little  girl,  for  I  haven't  any  papa,  and  only  one  uncle." 

"My  name  is  Gresham,  William  Gresham,  but  my 
little  girl  calls  me  '  Pupa  Billy.'  '' 

"Then  we'll  make  a  bargain,"  exclaimed  Sabella,  joy- 
fully. "That's  the  very  name  of  Whin's  uncle  ;  and  if 
I  make  believe  you  are  my  uncle,  I  shall  have  an  Uncle 
Billy  as  well  as  he.  I  think  that's  better,  too,  because  you 
know  a  yii'l  couldn't  have  but  one  own  papa,  but  she 
might  have  a  hundred  uncles  if  she  wanted.  So  we'll 
make  that  a  bargain,  ami  I'll  give  you  a  kiss  if  you  like." 

With  the  kiss  of  the  innocent  child  warm  on  his  lips, 
William  Gresham  returned  to  the  upper  deck.  His  heart 
was  very  tender  at  that  moment,  and  though  he  did  not 
express  any  resolve  in  words,  he  knew  that  a  black  page 
of  his  life  had  just  been  closed,  never  to  be  reopened. 


With  all  their  senses  alert  and  strained,  the  "river 
traders  "kepi  on  for  two  hours  without  discovering  a  trace 
of  the  raft.  Then  they  knew  they  must  have  passed  it, 
and  so  headed  the  Wlinfiiot  np  stream  ayain,  hoping  to 
meet  it.  Xow  they  barely  held  their  own,  without  mak- 
ing any  progress,  for  they  knew  the  raft,  would  drift  in 
the  channel  with  the  strongest  current,  and  therefore  that 
where  the  water  ran  swiftest  they  must  await  its  coming. 

Solon,  fully  occupied  with  his  duties  as  engineer  and 
with  preparations  for  dinner,  paid  little  heed  to  Sabella 
when  she  looked  in  at  the  y alley  door  to  in  form  him  that 
her  nnele  Itilly  said  everything  was  all  right. 

"  I  specs  so,  honey,  I  specs  so,  an'  of  co'se  hit's  all  right 
ef  yo'  unc'  Billy  say  so.  Him  a  mighty  knowin'  young 
genTman,  dat  ar  Unc'  Billy  am,  fo'  shuah." 

As  the  day  advanced,  there  were  occasional  rifts  in  Hie 
I'o".-,  and  in  one  of  these  Mr.  Gilder,  as  we  will  still  call 
him,  caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  raft.  It  was 
drifting  at  some  distance  to  the  right  of  them,  and  in  a 
few  moments  would  be  again  out  of  sight.  His  lirst  im- 
pulse was  to  announce  this  discovery  to  his  companions, 
and  his  second  was  to  remain  silent.  He  acted  upon  the 
second,  and  was  almost  doubtful  if  he  had  really  seen  the' 
raft  at  all,  sp  quickly  did  it  again  disappear.  Suddenly 
there  came  a  sound  of  blows,  as  though  some  one  were 
chopping  wood  on  board  the  raft. 

There  was  an  exciting  shout  from  the  pilot-house,  the 
steering-wheel  was  put  hard  over,  and  the  boat  began  to 
swiii";  slowly  at  riyht  angles  to  the  current.  She  was 
headed  in  the  direction  of  the  raft,  and  Mr.  Gilder  knew 
that,  owing  to  those  ill-timed  blows,  it  had  been  discover- 
ed. Yes.  Now  he  could  see  it  again.  There  it  was,  not 
a  hundred  yards  away,  and  the  Whatnot  was  headed  so 
as  to  intercept  it  as  it  came  down.  What  should  he  do? 
He  could  stop  the  machinery,  and  so  give  the  raft  a 
chance  to  drift  past  and  again  disappear  in  the  mist. 
For  Sabel la's  sake  he  would  make  the  attempl. 

He  had  already  started  for  the  lower  deck,  when  his 
steps  were  arrested  by  a  second  shout  from  the  pilot- 
house, and  another  sound  that  smote  on  his  ear  like  a 
death -knell.  It  was  the  hoarse  note  of  a  deep -toned 
whistle  apparently  at  his  side.  There  was  a  jangling  of 
bells,  a  wild  yelling,  the  roar  of  escaping  steam,  and  then 
the  dim  form  of  a  great  up-river  packet  loomed  above  the 
little  craft  on  which  he  stood  like  some  awful  fog  monster 
intent  upon  its  destruction. 

The  man  stood  at  the  head  of  the  steps  leading  down 
into  the  living-room,  where  Sabella,  unconscious  of  the 
impending  peril,  was  singing  a  quaint  old  hymn  as  she 
set  the  table  for  dinner.  He  had  heard  his  mother  sing 
that  hymn  when  he  was  a  boy  at  home.  So  long  ago, 
and  so  far  away.  A  second  more  and  this  sweet  young 
life  would  be  blotted  out,  and  the  little  body,  crushed 
beyond  recognition,  would  be  buried  deep  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  great  river,  while  he  would  be  safe  on  the 
lowi  r  deck  of  that  steamboat.  He  could  easily  spring  to 
it  from  the  upper  deck  of  the  Whatnot,  as  he  saw  Plater 
and  Grimshaw  were  about  to  do. 

"  I  promise  to  see  you  safe  with  your  friends  again." 
That  was  what  he  had  said,  and  it  was  to  that  child  he 
had  said  it.  In  another  instant  the  man  had  entered  the 
living-room,  seized  Sabella  in  his  powerful  arms,  and  had 
gained  the  outer  door  on  the  side  furthest  from  the  steam- 
boat. 

Then  came  the  shock.  There  was  a  moment  of  horrible 
grinding,  crashing,  and  splintering,  a  mad  surging  of 
brown  waters,  and  then  the  little  show-boat  passed  be- 
neath the  monster  that  had  crushed  out  its  life.  It  was 
gone  as  utterly  as  the  flame  of  a  candle  extinguished  by 
a  puff  of  wind,  and  the  great  river  was  its  grave,  as  it  has 
been  of  thousands  of  other  craft,  and  will  be  of  thousands 
yet  unbuilt. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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I.— THE    EXPOSITION"    CITY. 


rPHERE  may  be  reasons  why  some  of  my  readers  can- 
JL  not  go  to  see  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  but  if  any  of 
them  stay  away  because  they  have  heard  that  it  is  not 
to  be  worth  going  to  they  will  be  very  sorry  afterward. 
I  know  some  persons  who  say  they  will  not  go  because 
they  have  seen  world's  fairs  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  and 
they  are  sure  Chicago  cannot  have  a  fair  as  good  as 
those  they  have  seen.  That  might  be  true  if  Chicago 
was  going  to  hold  this  fair,  but  our  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion is  the  work  of  the  United  States,  and  the  skill  and 
taste  and  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  whole  people  are 


glad  we  saw  it.  Every  American  who  goes  there  will 
be  more  proud  of  his  country,  and  every  foreigner  will 
have  more  respect  for  us  just  on  account  of  the  fair  be- 
ing held  in  Chicago.  To  be  sure,  New  York  is  bigger 
and  finer  than  Chicago,  but  it  is  not  so  wonderful.  It  is 
more  than  two  hundred  years  old.  It  has  had  time  to  be 
a  great  city,  whereas  Chicago  is  really  only  about  forty 
years  old.  There  was  no  such  place  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Prince  Bismarck  were  already  full-grown  men,  and 
were  active  in  public  life. 

The   instant  you  leave    the  railroad  train  in  Chicago 
you  are  in  a  hubbub — the  greatest  whirl  and  uproar  that 
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going  to  be  shown  there.  More  than  that,  the  whole 
world  is  more  interested  in  this  fair  than  in  any  that  was 
ever  gotten  up  before. 

Chicago  is  only  the  place  where  the  great  fair  is  to  be 
held.  The  fair  itself  is  the  work  of  all  of  our  cities 
and  States  and  people.  The  architects  and  artists  and 
managers  who  have  designed  and  put  up  the  buildings, 
and  who  are  collecting  all  the  wonders  that  will  be  shown 
there,  are  men  and  women  from  every  part  of  the  Union. 
That  is  so  true  that  no  matter  where  you  live,  if  it  is 
in  this  country,  somebody  in  the  same  county  with 
you  is  helping  to  make  our  great  fair  a  success. 
I  have  visited  Chicago  so  frequently  since  the  work  on 
the  World's  Fair  was  started,  and  have  watched  and 
heard  about  the  fair  so  much,  that  I  feel  able  to  write  an 
account  of  what  we  all  shall  see  when  we  go  there  next 
summer. 

But,  first,  I  \vant  to  tell  about  the  Exposition  city- 
Chicago.  I  am  glad  the  great  show  is  to  be  given  there, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
cities  in  the  world.  And  I  am  sure  that  after  we  have- 
all  visited  the  Exposition  and  come  away  we  shall  look 
back  and  say  to  ourselves  that  Chicago  was  almost  as 
well  worth  seeing  as  the  World's  Fair,  and  that  we  are 


you  can  imagine.  Cabs  are  dashing  about,  the  side- 
walks are  crowded,  the  street  cars  run  in  regular  trains 
of  two  or  three  or  four  cars  each,  the  gongs  on  the  cars 
keep  up  a  furious  ringing,  and,  altogether,  you  fancy  the 
place  must  be  bigger  than  London  or  New  York  —  for 
certainly  it  is  noisier  than  both  those  cities  together. 
The  real  reason  is  that  all  the  railroads  have  their  depots 
close  together,  and  that  crowds  the  business  into  a  small 
district.  Presently  you  begin  to  notice  the  big  office 
buildings.  No  one  ever  saw  anything  like  them  any- 
where else.  You  have  to  put  your  head  far  back  to  see 
the  tops  of  some  of  them,  and  where  there  are  many  of 
them  together  they  actually  darken  the  streets  so  that  the 
people  in  the  lower  stories  have  to  burn  gas  in  the  day- 
time, and  the  sunlight  does  not  reach  the  ground  as  it 
ought  to  do.  The  gi-eatest  of  these  buildings  is  302  feet 
high.  The  roof  is  enclosed  with  glass  sides,  so  that,  you 
may  go  up  there  and  look  down  upon  the  city  without 
feeling  the  cold,  or  the  wind,  or  the  rain  when  it  is 
storming.  That  building  is  the  Masonic  Temple,  and  it 
is  twenty-three  stories  high.  I  can  remember  when  the 
steeple  of  Trinity  Church,  in  New  York  city,  was  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  country,  but  that  steeple  could  be 
moved  through  this  tall  building  without  touchingthe  roof. 
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Four  thousand  persons  work  in  one  of  these 
buildings,  and  that  is  as  many  people  as  live  in  the  fa- 
mous (own  of  Long  Hrauch  in  New  .lersey.  Eighteen 
thousand  or  tuenl\  lliousand  persons  go  into  one  of 
these  buildings  to  call  on  the  tenants  on  every  week-day. 
Very  swift  elevators,  ninije  like  cages,  of  open  imu-uork 
are  used  to  carry  the  people  up  and  down  in  these  great 
towering  houses,  and  those  elevators  are  so  swift  that  I  hey 
go  from  cellar  to  roof  in  less  than  a  minute — indeed,  some 
of  them  will  rise  at  the  rate  of  150  feet  a  minute.  After 
you  have  had  a  ride  in  one  of  these  cars  you  will  know 
how  u  baseball  would  feel  were  it  thrown  high  in  air, 
that  is,  if  a  hall  had  any  feelings. 

The  city  faces  beautiful  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  lake  is 
like  an  ocean,  except  that  it  has  no  billows  forever  break- 
ing on  its  shore,  and  no  salty  smell  coming  from  it.  The 
people  send  the  ships  up  a  little  river  that  runs  through 
the  city,  so  as  to  keep  the  lake  front  as  beautiful  as  na- 
ture made  it.  On  this  lake  front  are  some  of  the  parks, 
and  one  of  these  is  Jackson  Park,  where  the  World's 
Fair  will  be  held.  These  parks  are  very  beautiful,  es- 
pecially Lincoln  Park.  In  that  park  there  is  a  great 
bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  standing  in  front  of  a 
chair,  and  every  evening  the  little  children  linger  near 
it  and  watch  it,  because  they  believe  the  statue  sits  down 
in  the  chair  when  it  grows  dark  every  night.  The  wild 
animals,  the  queer  things  that  are  made  out  of  flower.-, 
the  great  stable  of  the  Park  Department's  horses,  which 
everybody  may  walk  through — these  are  sights  that  no 
one  who  visits  Chicago  should  miss. 

All  the  drinking-water  for  the  city  comes  from  the 
lake.  A  tunnel  has  been  dug  far  out,  and  then  opened 
under  the  water,  so  that  it  pours  into  the  pipes  under  the 
streets.  Any  one  can  sail  out  to  the  mouth  of  this  tun- 
nel, where  the  keeper  lives  almost  alone  on  a  sort  of  an 
island.  In  the  winter  he  cannot  come  ashore  for  days 
at  a  time,  and  the  people  send  him  flowers  and  books,  and 
good  things  to  eat.  In  the  summer  people  go  to  his  isl- 
and to  fish,  and  they  line  the  wooden  breakwater  that 
reaches  into  the  lake.  No  other  American  city  has  so 
many  tishermeii  as  Chicago.  Even  women  by  the  hun- 
dred, and  little  girls  besides,  are  fond  of  that  sport  on 
the  lake  front.  There,  sticking  up  on  a  wharf  half  a  mile 
out,  is  a  great  boat  called  the  Argo.  It  is  just  like  a 
boat,  but  it  is  actually  a  club-house  where  the  rich  men 
go  in  the  summer  to  keep  cool. 

One  street  in  Chicago  dives  under  the  river,  and  you 
may  ride  along  in  the  street  cars,  knowing  all  the  time 
that  the  ships  and  steamboats  are  floating  over  your 
head,  while  you  are  in  a  great  tunnel  all  whitewashed 
and  clean  and  brilliantly  lighted  by  electricity.  Per- 
haps you  will  see  how  the  policemen  arrest  wicked  peo- 
ple while  you  are  there.  Instead  of  dragging  them 
through  the  streets,  a  wagon  dashes  up  to  where  a  police- 
man has  caught  an  offender,  the  man  is  hustled  into 
the  wagon,  where  six  or  eight  policemen  are  sitting,  and 
away  goes  the  vehicle  back  to  the  police  station.  That  is 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  way  of  dragging  men 
along,  and  so  making  a  public  disturbance.  But  I  can- 
not begin  to  tell  all  that  you  will  see.  The  city  has 
1,200,000  inhabitants,  and  you  can  imagine  the  hundreds 
of  miles  of  broad  noble  streets  that  the  houses  are  on. 
You  can  fancy  the  huge  hotels,  the  museums,  picture- 
galleries,  churches,  theatres,  and  tremendous  shops  which 
so  many  persons  must  support. 

In  my  next  article  we  will  make  believe  that  the 
World's  Fair  is  open,  and  that  we  are  going  there  ahead 
of  all  the  world  to  see  it. 


FlQ      1. 


WE'VE  each   a   book   of  spotless   leaves,  we've    each  :i  pencil 

too ; 
The  book  is  'all  our  future  lives,  the  pencil,  what  we  do. 


C  M.TKNTUY    FOR   BOYS. 

BY    CHARLES    E.    DOANE. 

IF  a  boy  intends  to  do  good  carpenter-work  he  must 
first  learn  the  rudiments  of  carpentry.  No  work  can 
be  properly  put  together  unless  it  is  planed  and  cut  in  a 
proper  manner.  The  first  thing  fora  boy  to  learn  in  car 
pentry  is  to  rip  with  a  rip-saw  to  a  line.  In  ripping 
lumber  with  a  rip-saw  the  strips  should  lie  ripped  out  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wider  than  they  are  intended  to  be 
when  finished.  In  ripping,  hold  the  saw  in  one  hand, 
incline  the  inside  edge  slightly  toward  the  further  end  of 
the  board,  holding  the  side  of  the  saw  as  plumb  as  pos- 
sible. This  will  be  hard  to  do  at  lirst,  as  the  handle  will 
naturally  incline  too  much  to  the  right.  I>o  not,  force 
the  saw,  but  have  a  steady  even  stroke.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult at  first  to  keep  the  saw  in  the  line.  It  can  be  guided 
to  the  line  by  twisting  the  handle  with  the  wrist  one  way 
or  the  other. 

When  roughly  cutting  off  stuff  with  your  coarse  saw 
before  it  has  been  "dressed,"  always  cut  it  about  an  inch 
longer  than  it  will  be  when  the  work  is  finished.  You 
will  then  have  something  to  cut  on  when  you  come  to 
square  it  up  and  cut  it  off  accurately  with  your  fine  saw. 

To  "  line  out"  lumber  for  ripping  hold  your  rule  in  the 

left  hand,  with  your 
left  forefinger  the  dis- 
tance  back  from  the 
end  of  the  rule  that 
you  wish  to  rip  the 
strip.place  the  point  of 
your  pencil  at  the  end 
of  the  rule,  and  draw 

the  line  from  end  to  end  of  board,  using  the  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand  as  a  gauge  to  guide  the  rule.  Of  course,  if 
the  edge  of  the  board  is  very  crooked,  as  in  Fig.  1,  you 
will  have  to  draw  lines  by  a  straight-edge,  or  strike  a 
chalk  line  from  end  to  end  of  the  board,  and  then  mea- 
sure in  the  distance  required,  and  draw  or  strike  parallel 
lines.  In  using  a  chalk  line,  fasten  one  end  with  a  brad 
to  a  mark  at  one  end  of  the  board,  then  chalk  the  twine, 
draw  it  tight,  holding  it  down  to  the  mark  at  the  other 
end  of  the  board  with  one  hand,  then  draw  it  square  up 
with  the  other  hand,  and  let  it  snap  down  quick!  v. 

In  "jointing"  the  edge  of  a  board  use  the  jack-plane 
first  to  take  off  the  rough  edge,  and  if  the  edge  of  the 
board  be  quite  crooked  plane  the  rounding  places  partly 
out  with  the  jack-plane.  Use  the  trying-square  often  to 
see  that  you  are  keeping  the  edge  square  from  the  face  of 
the  strip.  Do  not  let  the  plane  twist  around,  but  keep 
the  whole  length  of  the  plane  on  the  edge  of  and  about 
parallel  with  the  board.  Shove  the  plane  with  the  right 
arm,  and  guide  it  with  the  left  hand.  Next  use  the  fore- 
plane.  stopping  often  to  sight  along  the  edge  of  the  board 
with  one  eye  while  the  other  is  kept  closed ;  where  a  lump  - 
or  high  part  is  seen,  there  use  the  fore-plane  until  you 
can  make  a  shaving  the  entire  length  of  the  board,  and 
until  you  can  see  that  the  edge  is  straight  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Do  not  hold  your  face  up  against  the  end 
of  the  board  while  sighting,  but  back  from  the  end  sev- 
eral inches. 

When  one  edge  is  straight,  which  is  called  the  face 
edge,  the  board  or  strip  is  brought  to  a  parallel  width  by 
first  gauging  with  your  gauge  from  the  straight-edge,  and 
then  using  your  jack-plane  until  you  have  planed  down 
to  the  gauge  mark  ;  then  use  the  fore-plane  until  the  mark 
is  taken  out,  but  be  sure  to  stop  planing  as  soon  as  the 
gauiye  mark  disappears. 

Nearly  all  lumber  is  now  planed  on  both  sides  when  it 
comes  from  the  lumber-yards,  but  as  mill-planed  lumber 
is  not  smooth  enough  for  fine  work,  the  smoolhing-plane 
is  used  by  hand  to  make  it  still  smoother.  In  using  the 
smoothiug-plaue  make  long  steady  strokes,  as  short  strokes 
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FIG.  4. 


will  make  the  face  of  the  board  lumpy.  The  cap  of  the 
smoothiug-plane  should  be  set  within  one-thirty  second 
of  an  inch  of  the  edge  of  the  plane-bit.  The  closer  you 
have  the  cap  down  the  smoother  the  plane  will  cut  against 

the  grain.  Always 
plane  with  the  grain 
of  the  wood  when 

[_ I          possible. 

It    will    be   well  to 

r'°-  a  have    a    straight-edge 

made  by  a  skilful  car- 
penter to  use  when  yon  are  beginning  to  learn  to 
joint  the  edge  of  a  board  straight.  You  can  then  keep 
trying  this  as  you  joint  your  piece,  and  it  will  show  at 
once,  as  you  place  the  two  edge  to  edge  (as  shown  in  Fig. 
2),  where  the  edge  needs  planing  to  make  it  straight. 

The  Smoothing-plane  should  be  ground  nearly  square, 
only  slightly  rounded  off  at  the  corners,  as  in  Fig.  3,  then 
it  will  make  a  wide  shaving,  and  will  not  show  the  strokes 

^ v     of   the    plane.     The   jack-plane  bit    should    be 

quite  rounding  from  corner  to  corner,  as  in 
Fig.  4;  and  the  fore-plane,  like  the  smoothing- 
plane,  only  very  slightly  rounding.  In  setting 
the  caps  on  the  plane-irons,  the  jack- 
plane  bit  should  be  allowed  to  project  a 
full  eighth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  cap, 
and  the  fore-plane  bit  about  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch.  I  would  advise 
boys  not  to  attempt  to  do  work  with 
the  cheaply  made  tools  which  are  sometimes 
sold  for  their  use.  If  you  have  only  a  few  tools 
let  them  be  first-class,  and  by  noted  makers. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  the  tools  a  boy 
will  need  for  ordinary  carpenter-work.  He  will  need  a 
hammer,  a  rip-saw  with  about  live  teeth  to  the  inch,  a  line 
crosscut-saw  with  eleven  teeth  to  the  inch,  and  a  coarse 
crosscut-saw  with  seven  teeth  to  the  inch.  The  fine  saw 
should  be  twenty-two  inches  king.  He  should  have  an 
eighth  inch,  quarter  inch,  three-quarter  inch,  and  one 
and  a  half  inch  chisel,  a  jack-plane,  fore-plane,  and 
smoothing-plane,  rabbet-plane,  three-sixteenth  and  quar- 
ter-inch bead-planes,  pilister-plane,  a  pair  of  compasses, 
steel  square,  try-square,  bevel,  screw-driver  and  brad-awl, 
brace-and-bits,  level,  a  two-foot  rule,  two  small  gauges, 
a  panel  gauge,  a  moving  plow  with  bits,  and  compass  saw. 
When  the  surface  of  a  board,  or  a  strip  to  be  used,  has 
been  smoothed  and  one  edge  jointed  straight,  a  mark 
should  be  put  on  the  face  and  the  face  edge  before  the 
board  is  brought  to  a  width,  as  you  will  see  further  oil 
that  it  is  always  necessary  when  "laying  out"  stuff  to 
know  which  is  the  face  edge.  The  edge  first  jointed  is 
the  face  edge,  and  the  face  is  the  best  side  of  the  piece. 

The  coarse  crosscut-saw  is  used  for  sawing  timber  and 
all  kinds  of  rough  sawing,  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
to  a  fine  line  and  make  a  close-fitting  joint,  the  fine  cross- 
cut-saw is  used.  In  sawing  stuff  to  a  length,  if  a  pencil 
mark  has  been  made  in  squaring  off  your  work,  you 
should  not  saw  right  in  the  line,  but  just  the  thickness  of 
your  saw  outside,  or  rather  right  up  to  the  line. 

But  a  more  proper  way  to  lay  ovit  work  is  to  mark  with 
the  point  of  a  knife  instead  of  a  pencil.  When  you  saw 
your  work  to  a  knife-cut  the  joints  will  be  more  perfect 
when  you  come  to  join  your  work  together;  and  then, 
too,  in  laying  out  work,  you  can  measure  very  accurately 
by  using  the  point  of  your  knife  in  marking.  It  is  dilli- 

cult   at    first    to   saw   to  a 

£  knife-cut.     The    saw  must 

not  be  run  right  in  the  cut, 

F,u.  5.  but   the    thickness    of    the 

saw  just  far  enough  outside 

to  split  the  cut,  otherwise  your  work  will  be  sawed  too 
long  or  too  short,  and  also  an  imperfect  joint  will  be 
made. 


In  cutting  off  ends  that  are  to  be  joined  to  other  parts 
of  the  work,  it  is  best,  instead  of  cutting  exactly  square 
from  the  face  of  the  piece, 
to  cut  slightly 
from  the  face, 
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"  under 
thus     be- 
ing sure  to  show  a   tight 
joint  on  the  face  of  your 

work.  If  you  attempt  to  cut  exactly  square  you  may 
make  what  is  called  a  "standing"  cut,  and  thus  make 
an  open  joint  (as  in  Fig.  5)  on  the  face.  To  cut  un- 
der, turn  the  saw  over  slightly  to  the  right  while  cut- 
ting. Do  not  cut  under  much,  as  in  Fig.  G,  but  only 
enough  to  make  the  joint  tight,  as  in  Fig.  7.  You  can 

follow    the    knife -cut  best 

%  |H|         |    with  the  saw  by  laying  the 

piece   of    work  flat  on  the 
FIG.  7.  bench,  or  rather  on  a  bench- 

hook,  while  cutting.  Com- 
mence to  cut  by  starting  in  with  the  point  of  the  saw 
on  the  further  edge,  gradually  letting  the  heel  of  your 
saw  drop  down  ill  the  line  until  the  saw  touches  across 
the  entire  piece. 

As  you  will  often  have  to  use  a  mitre-box  in  your  work 
for  cutting  mouldings,  I  will  now  explain  how  to  make 
one.  Of  course  you  will  make  the  size  of  the  box  suit- 
able for  the  width  and  thickness  of  the  moulding  or  strip 
that  you  intend  to  cut. 

We  will   say,  for  instance,  that  we  need  a  mitre-box 
three  inches  wide  by  two  and  a  half  inches  deep,  inside 
measurement,    and     we     will 
make  it  eighteen  inches  long. 
First,  for  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
rip  out    a  piece  of  one  and   a 
quarter  inch    pine   the  proper 
width     to    "dress   up"     three  FIG.  s. 

inches  wide, now  carefully  joint 

one  edge  and  bring  it  to  a  width,  taking  great  care  to  make 
the  edges  of  this  strip  perfectly  square,  otherwise  your 
mitre-box  will  not  be  square  when  it  is  nailed  together. 
Now  make  the  side  pieces  of  seven-eighth  inch  pine,  three 
and  three-quarter  inches  wide,  then  nail  the  sides  to  the 
edges  of  the  bottom  with  six-penny  nails,  being  careful 

to  keep  the  bottom  edge  of  the 
sides  flush  with  the  bottom. 
Now  place  the  wood  part  of 
your  trying-square  along  the 
side  of  the  box  with  the  blade 
of  the  square  across  the  top. and 
with  the  point  of  your  knife  draw  a  line  across  the  top 
edges.  As  the  outside  width  of  your  box  is  four  and 
three-quarter  inches,  measure  this  distance  along  the 
edge  of  the  side  from  your  knife  mark,  and  square  from 
this  another  line  across;  now  make  square  lines  down 
the  sides  of  the  box  from  these  points,  then  draw  lines 
across  the  top,  on  an  angle,  from  one  corner 
to  the  other,  as  in  Fig.  8,  now  take  your  fine 
crosscut-saw,  and  placing  it  across  the  top  of 
the  box  on  the  marks  made  on  an  angle,  care-  FIG.  10. 
fully  cut  down  through  these  lines  to  the  in- 
side bottom  of  the  box.  and  you  have  a  box  that  will 
cut  a  true  mitre;  also  make  a  square  cut  across  the  box 
for  cutting'  square  ends  on  mouldings.  Fig.  9  shows 
a  side  view  of  the  box,  and  Fig.  10  is  an  end  or  section- 
al view. 


FIG.  9. 


AN    OLD    SETTLEi:. 

1  EOLOGISTS  agree  that  ninny  thousand^  of  years  a-..—  they 
\JT  do  not  agree  on  the  number  of  thousands — great  in-  fields, 
HUe  immense  glaciers,  moved  slowly  out  of  the  north  over  a 
lari;e  part  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  These,  glaciers 
were  so  thick  that  they  have  left  on  the  tup  of  the  White 
Mountains  bowlders  which  they  had  carried  hundreds  of  miles, 
and  they  had  much  to  do  with  shaping  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
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Nr\\  YorK.  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England.  The'  marks  made 
l.\  these  glaciers  as  I  hey  ground  :nnl  crushed  their  way  over  I  lir 
rocks  arc-  still  plainly  \isiblc  in  many  places,  ami  it  is  eas\  ID 
lie  large  IN, wldcrs  they  earned  norlln\  ard  ID  regions  \\hcre 
.such  stone  occurs  in  large  <iuantil  ics. 

Those  were  da\s  of  great  tilings,  and  among  the  huge  crea- 
tures Iliat  Vdaincd  about  in  the  region  of  the  advancing  glacier 

n-as  the  E/epAasJmeriean  MS,  or  American  elephant.  1'art  <>!  the 
skeleton  of  one  of  these  annuals  lias  just  been  unearthed  a  I  Carl 
Junction.  Missouri,  and  sent  ID  Ihc  Washington  University. 
Tin -r  bones  show  tins  animal  to  have-  been  from  twculv-li\e  lo 
thirty  feet  long,  and  fifl  en  feet  tall,  li  ted  on  trees  and  bushes, 
and  a  \vagon-h .ad  of  pine  branches  anil  cones  \\onld  have  made 
a  light  supper  for  this  monster,  lls  molar  trrth  liad  grinding 
surfaces  nim-  b\  four  inches  ill  si/.c,  and  its  tnsk.s  were  uinr  feel 
lone;.  Coarse  long  hair  covered  the  big  fellow  from  head  to  toes. 
and  a  drove  of  such  animals  must  have  been  an  imposing  sight. 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  mighty  glaciers. 

In  a  cave  in  France  has  been  found,  scratched  on  a  bit  of  ivory 
tusk,  a  rude  picture  of  one  of  these  prehistoric  mammoths. 
This  picture  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  known,  and  was  made 
l>y  some  man  or  boy  who  was  more  clever  than  his  fellows,  but 
who  lived  in  a  cave,  ate  raw  meal,  and  wore  scanty  clothing 
made  from  the  nntanned  skins  of  wild  beasts  which  the  filthy 
and  savage  men  of  those  far-off  times  killed  with  clubs  and 
slones.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  human  beings  saw  the,  living 
animal,  pieces  of  whose  skeleton  were  dug  the  other  day  from 
beneath  twenty  feet  of  soil  out  in  Missouri. 


A    GREAT    SPECULATION 

WHICH    LED   TO    A   DISSOLUTION    OF    PARTNERSHIP. 

BY    .JAMES    OTIS, 
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IT  was  now  a  case  of  allowing  the  owners  of  the  animal 
to  assist  in  the  capture,  or  of  seeing1  the  vegetables  in 
which  he  had  taken  so  much  pride  destroyed;  and,  much 
against  his  inclination,  the  deacon  permitted  the  lioys  to 
scale  tin-  fence. 

"I  want  to  catch  him!"  the  old  gentleman  cried,  aii- 
irrily.  "It  doesn't  make  any  difference  how  much  you 
help  mi',  lie's  got  to  o-o  i,,  the  pound!" 

"We'll  send  him  up  toward  the  deacon's  house,"  Bud 
whispered  to  Teddy.  "  The  gate  is  open,  and  it  won't  be 
much  of  a  job  to  keep  him  in  a  gallop  by  usin'  plenty  of 
stones." 

While  the  deacon  ran  one  way  to  head  the  horse  off, 
the  boys  kept  directly  behind  their  property,  and  by 
skilful  stone-throwing,  succeeded  in  sending  him  between 
the  rows  of  pease  at  full  speed. 

"Don't  let  him  get  out!"  the  angry  owner  of  the  gar- 
den shouted,  and  an  instant  later  the  horse  darted  through 
the  gate  to  the  highway. 

'.'That's  exactly  what  you  little  rascals  were  trying  to 
do  all  the  time!"  and  the  deacon  shook  his  fist  in  im- 
potent rage.  "  But  you  needn't  think  it'll  be  possible  to 
escape'  paying-  for  the  destruction  of  this  property.  I 
know  every  one  of  you,  and  your  fathers  shall  settle  the 
bill  as  sure  's  my  name  is  Ezra.  Ladd." 

"  An'  he'll  do  just,  what  lie  threatens."  Bud  said  to 
Teddy,  as  they  ran  up  the  road  in  pursuit  of  the  horse. 
"  I  reckon  we've  got  ourselves  into  a  scrape,  for  I  don't 
know  how  it  '11  ever  l.e  possible  to  pay  for  the  pease." 

"  It  seems  as  if  that  horse  was  bound  to  keep  me  in  a 
fuss  all  the  time,''  and  Teddy  was  on  the  verge  of  crying 
through  anxiety  and  vexation.  "I  wish  I'd  never  seen 
him!" 

"There's  no  use  talkin'  like  that  now.  We've  got 
into  the  row,  an'  must  crawl  out  the  Lest  we  know  how. 
Let's  try  to  corner  the  horse  in  the  alders,  an'  lead  him 
through  <  'hick's  common  to  father's  meadow." 


"  The  deacon  will  be  out  there  after  him." 

"  I  reckon  that's  a  fact,"  and  Hud  halted  in  dismay. 
"  S'posiif  we  take  him  into  the  woods  till  the  thiipj  is 
fixed  up  somehow '." 

Any  scheme  seemed  better  than  facing-  the  deacon 
while  he  was  iii  such  an  angry  mood,  and  the  boys  con- 
tinued to  urge  their  properly  on  until  he  was  concealed 
in  the  friendly  shelter  of  Merrill's  grove. 

"We've  got  our  work  cut  out  for  this  day,"  Bud  said, 
as  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  face,  ami  fanned 
himself  with  a  hat  which  had  lost  the  greater  portion  of  its 
brim.  "Say!  Where's  the  grub;" 

"  In  Washburn's  barn-yard,  I  reckon.  There's  where 
I  left  mine,"  and  Teddy  threw  himself  down  beside  a  log 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  aged  steed,  who  was  cropping 
the  rank  herbage  eagerly. 

"Then  somebody  must  go  after  it  right  away.  I've 
got  to  shinny  'round  an'  see  how  we  can  fix  things  to 
quiet  the  deacon,  so  I  can't  'tend  to  it." 

"Let  Ben  do  that,  an'  I'll  stay  here  with  the  horse," 
Teddy  said.  "If  father  should  see  me.  an'  know  what's 
been  done,  he'd  make  me  stay  at  home." 

The  two  had  not  been  absent  more  than  ten  minutes 
when  Sim  arrived  with  the  hammer  and  nails. 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  about  it,"  he  said,  interrupting  Teddy, 
as  he  was  beginning  to  tell  the  story  of  the  mishap. 

"  Heard  the  whole  yarn  at  the  village:   the  deai "sdowu 

to  Haley's  store  goin'  on  awful,  an'  says  he'll  have  us  ar- 
rested. I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  would,  for  he  thought 
a  mighty  big  lot  of  that  pea  patch." 

"What  do  the  rest  of  the  folks  say?" 

"Your  father  advised  him  to  shoot  the  horse,  or  else 
sell  him  to  pay  for  the  damage.  I  reckon  you'll  ketch  it 
hot  when  you  go  home." 

Ben  returned  half  an  hour  later  with  the  baskets  of 
food,  but  had  no  additional  information  to  impart.  Fear- 
ing lest  lie  should  meet  his  father,  lie  hnd  not  ventured 
any  nearer  the  village  than  Mrs.  Washburn's  barn,  and, 
having  secured  the  provisions,  retraced  his  steps  with  all 
possible  speed. 

"If  we've  //lit  to  have  a  boss,  we'd  better  make  some 
arrangements  for  stay  in'  out  of  town  while  we  own  him," 
lie  said,  petulantly.  "It's  been  nothin'  but  a  row  ever 
since  we  bought,  that  rack  of  bones,  an'  I  wish  Jack 
Douglass  had  him  stuck  under  his  black  nose." 

"There's  no  use  geltin'  down  to  the  heel  over  this 
thing,"  Teddy  said,  in  what  lie  intended  should  be  a 
cheerful  tone,  but  the  future  looked  so  dark  that  he 
could  not  divest  his  voice  of  a  certain  tone  of  sadness. 
"  I  reckon  it  '11  come  out  right  after  a  while." 

"  P'rhaps  it  will,"  Ben  replied,  with  what  sounded  sus- 
piciously like  a  sob;  "but  what  er  we  goin'  to  do  while 
it's  bein'  straightened  ?  If  I  go  home  now,  I'm  pretty  cer- 
tain of  gettin'  a  whippin',  an'  if  I  try  to  sneak  over  to 
grandfather's,  the  deacon  will  have  me  arrested.  I  'spect 
lie's  layin'  for  us  mighty  sharp." 

"He'll  have  hard  work  to  find  us  here,"  Sim  sug- 
gested. 

"That  may  be;  but  who  wants  to  stay  in  the  woods  all 
the  rest  of  his  life?" 

"Now  don't  bother  so  much!"  Teddy  cried,  impatient- 
ly, for  Ben's  forebodings  had  a  most  depressing  effect 
upon  his  own  spirits.  "  Bud  is  down  to  the  village  fixin' 
things,  an'  when  he  gets  back  we'll  be  all  right." 

Sim,  who  was  always  disposed  to  let  matters  take  their 
natural  course  without  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  inter- 
fere, had  begun  building  a  camp  of  boughs,  and  in  reply 
to  Teddy's  question  why  lie  was  spending  his  time  in 
"such  a  foolish  manner,"  replied,  "If  things  are  so 
hot  in  the  village  that  we've  got  to  stay  out  here  two  or 
three  weeks,  something  like  this  will  come  in  mighty 
handy,  and  if  Bud  straightens  matters,  I've  only  kept  my 
hands  busy,  which,  'cordin'  to  my  way  of  thinkhf ,  is  a 
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good  deal  better  than  groanin'  over  what  can't  be  cured, 
as  you  an'  Ben  are  doin'." 

Until  this  moment  Teddy  had  looked  upon  Master 
Bowser  as  a  boy  who  could  not  boast  of  a  particularly 
brilliant  intellect,  but  now  his  opinion  was  changed.  He 
did  not  join  in  the  labor,  however,  and  Sim  worked  alone, 
while  Ben  alternately  moaned  over  his  ill  fortune  and 
scolded  because  he  had  been  induced  to  purchase  the 
horse. 

Two  long  hours  elapsed  before  Bud  returned,  and  the 
expression  on  his  face  told  that  he  had  not  been  success- 
ful in  his  mission. 

"  There's  no  gettin'  out  of  the  fact  that  we're  in  a  nice 
mess,"  he  said,  mournfully.  ''The  deacon  says  at  least 
three  dollars1  worth  of  pease  have  been  destroyed,  an' 
he's  bound  to  make  us  pay  for  them." 

"How  can  he  if  we  haven't  a  cent?"  Teddy  asked,  an- 
grily. 

"You  an'  Ben  have  got  a  dollar  V  a  quarter  apiece, 
an'  I  s'pose  Sim  an'  me  could  scare  up  the  other  fifty 
cents  when  it  come  to  a  pinch,"  Bud  replied,  moodily. 

"Then  we'd  be  puttin'  in  almost  twice  as  much  as 
you,  an'  the  horse  would  stand  us  eight  dollars!"  Teddy 
cried,  springing  to  his  feet  excitedly. 

"  Well,  what  of  that?  The  thing  must  be  settled  some- 
how, an'  us  two  fellows  haven't  as  much  money  as  you." 

"  I'll  pay  my  share  of  the  deacon's  bill,  but  no  more, 
Bud  Hayes." 

"  An'  I  won't  put  out  a  cent,  no  matter  what  happens," 
Ben  added,  sulkily.  "Father  says  I've  got  to  sell  the 
old  hoss,  an'  I  don't  b'lieve  he  'mounts  to  very  much, 
anyway.  We  can't  run  an  express  till  we  earn  money 
enough  to  buy  a  wagon  an'  harness,  an'  what's  the  use  of 
tryin'  to  learn  him  circus  tricks  before  we  know  whether 
folks  would  want  to  buy  him  after  he  could  perform?" 

"But  we've  got  to  settle  with  the  deacon,  someho\v," 
Bud  replied.  "Your  father  is  mighty  cross  about  it,  an' 
Teddy's  asked  me  if  I  knew  where  he  was." 

"What  did  you  tell  him?" 

"  I  said  you  were  goin'  over  to  the  meadow  to  patch  up 
the  shed,  so's  we  could  keep  the  horse  there;  and  he  told 
me  to  tell  you  not  to  come  back  to  the  house  so  long  as 
you  owned  any  part  of  old  wbitey." 

"  But  how  am  I  goin'  to  sell  him?"  Teddy  asked,  in  de- 
spair. "  Do  you  want  to  buy  my  share,  Bud?" 

"Not  much.  In  the  first  place,  I  haven't  the  money 
to  pay  for  him;  an'  then,  again,  how  could  I  settle  with 
the  deacon?  If  I  hadn't  made  the  trade  with  you  fellers 
last  night  I'd  have  my  cash  in  my  pocket,  an'  that's  where 
I  wish  it  was  this  minute.  I  don't  see  why  you  an'  Ben 
didn't  talk  with  your  fathers  before  startin.'  in  such  a 
foolish  business." 

"Did  you  say  anything  to  your  folks?"  Teddy  asked, 
petulantly. 

"No,  for  after  you  fellers  owned  him  I  s'posed  it  was 
all  right." 

"I'd  never  thought  of  buyin'  the  old  rack  of  bones  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  Teddy,"  Ben  whined.  "He  just  the 
same  as  made  me  go  into  the  scheme;  'lowed  he  knew 
where  he  could  keep  the  horse,  an'  all  that  kind  of 
talk." 

Fortunately,  Teddy  checked  the  angry  reply  that  rose 
to  his  lips,  but  only  after  the  greatest  effort,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  thickest  portion  of  the  grove,  that  he 
might  be  alone  with  his  sorrow  and  remorse.  He  real- 
ized that  he  had  deceived  Ben  to  a  certain  extent  when 
the  animal  was  purchased;  but  Bud  could  make  no  such 
complaint,  and  he  entirely  lost  sight  of  his  own  fault 
while  thinking  of  the  injustice  done  him  by  the  new 
partner. 

Not  until  noon  was  the  party  reunited,  and  then  the 
boys  made  a  silent  and  unsatisfactory  meal  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  lunch-baskets.  The  food  cheered  them  in  a 


certain  degree,  and  when  hunger  had  been  satisfied  mat- 
ters did  not  look  so  desperate. 

"  We've  got  to  decide  on  somethiu',"  Teddy  said,  when 
it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  eat  any  more.  "Of 
course  we  can't  stay  here  forever." 

"  But  we'll  have  to  keep  out  of  sight  till  we  can  settle 
with  the  deacon,"  Bud  suggested. 

"I'd  rather  lose  the  whole  of  my  dollar  V  a  quarter 
than  try  to  go  on  this  way,"  Ben  said,  mournfully.  "Be- 
sides, I  can't  show  up  at  home  till  I've  sold  out  my  share. 
Will  either  of  you  fellows  give  me  half  what  I  paid?" 

"  I'm  willin'  to  give  my  whole  interest  in  the  old  beast 
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away  rather  than  have  things  run  like  this,"  Teddy  re- 
plied; "an'  if  you  three  fellows  pay  the  deacon,  I'll  step 
down  an'  say  nothin'  'bout  the  money  I've  put  in.  I 
don't  b'lieve  he'll  make  any  great  shakes  of  a  circus  horse 
anyhow." 

No  one  took  advantage  of  this  tempting  offer. 

"We've  done  ourselves  out  of  Fourth  of  July  money, 
an'  have  got  more  to  pay;  but  there's  no  use  nutkin'  such 
a  fuss  about  it,"  Sim  said,  philosophically.  "  I  own  as 
much  as  the  rest  of  you  fellows,  an'  will  have  to  come  up 
with  my  share  of  the  deacon's  bill;  but  I  must  earn  it 
first,  an'  the  question  is  whether  he'll  wait." 

"I  don't  b'lieve  he  will,  'cordin'  to  the  way  he  talked 
when  I  saw  him,"  Bud  replied.  "Look  here,  fellows, 
there's  110  use  my  sayin'  I'll  pay  my  share  of  the  pea 
money,  for  it  comes  to  'most  a  dollar,  an'  I  couldn't  rake 
that  much  together  in  a  month.  Don't  you  s'pose  Uncle 
Jack  will  buy  the  horse  buck?  He  hasn't  even  been  har- 
nessed, an'  has  had  plenty  to  eat." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  neither  of  the  other  partners 
had  thought  of  that  way  out  of  their  difficulties,  but  now 
that  Budd  suggested  it,  all  were  eager  to  learn  what 
might  be  done. 

"  Let's  go  over  there  this  very  minute,  an'  take  the  old 
rack  of  bones  with  us,"  Teddy  cried.  "If  we  could  get 
him  off  er  our'haiids,  I'd  feel  like  a  different  fellow." 
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"It'll  be  a  case  of  losin'  pretty  nigh  all  we  put  in  it, 
for  I  don't  s'pose  I'ncle  .lack  will  give  us  more'n  four 
dollars,  an'  we'll  have  to  pay  the  deacon  three  of  that," 
Bud  suggested. 

"  I  don't  care  if  we  lose  every  cent,  providin'  \ve  can 
get  out  o'  the  scrape." 

••('OHM-  on,  then,  an'  I'll  have  the  satisfaction  of  ridiii' 
the  only  hoss  I  ever  owned  once,  if  no  more." 

Bud  leaped  on  the  hack  of  the  aged  steed,  and  headed  a 
mournful  procession  through  the  grove  to  the  old  dar- 
ky's home.  Uncle  Jack  was  seated  on  the  threshold  of 
his  cabin  playing  the  same  tune  the  boys  heard  while  the 
supposedly  valuable  animal  was  being  led  away,  and  he 
paid  no  attention  to  the  new-comers  until  they  halted  in 
front  of  him.  Then,  continuing  to  move  the  bow  back 
and  forth  across  the  strings  gently,  the  old  fellow  greeted 
his  visitors. 

"  Mawnin',  chillun,  mawnhf.  Goodness  me,  but  you 
liab  begun  ter  fat  de  ole  hoss  up,  fur  a  f  ac' !  I  'clar'  it 
•don'  seem  pussible  dat  ar'  animile  could  er  growed  so  fas' 
in  one  night." 

"  If  apples,  potatoes,  and  green  pease,  to  say  nothing  of 
hay  an'  grass,  could  do  anything,  he  oughter  be  fat  as  a 
porpoise  by  this  time,"  Teddy  said,  grimly.  "  We  haven't 
asked  him  to  do  anything  but  eat,  an'  he's  been  willin' 
enough  to  do  that.  See  here,  Uncle  Jack,  our  owniii' 
this  horse  has  kicked  up  an  awful  fuss,  an'  we  want  you 
to  buy  him  back." 

"Now  you's  fool  in',  fur  suah,  honey." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  We've  got  into  a  scrape,  an'  the  only 
way  out  is  to  sell  him." 

Then  Teddy  told  of  the  damage  done  the  deacon's  pease, 
and  the  amount  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  in  order  to 
settle  the  matter. 

"You  s'prise  me,  I  'clar'  you  s'prise  me!"  the  old  man 
said,  in  well -counterfeited  astonishment.  "I  nebber 
knowed  dat  ar'  hoss  ter  cut  up  dat  way  afore.  It  des 
seems  ter  me  like  you  chilhm  mus'  er  been  puttin'  mis- 
chief inter  his  head." 

"How  could  we  do  anything  of  the  kind?"  Bud  asked, 
impatiently.  "He  saw  the  pease,  and  went  after  'em. 
Now  the  deacon  is  after  us,  an'  we've  got  to  sell  out." 

"  It  des  seems  ter  me  as  if  you  chillun  had  been  put- 
tin'  dat  ar  hoss  up  to  tricks,"  the  old  man  repeated,  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  Bud's  remark-.  "  Wha'  you's  been 
•er-doiii'  ter  him?  Lookslike  he's  bin  drove  mos'  ter  def." 

"We  haven't  had  a  harness  on  him,  because  we  didn't 
have  any,  an'  all  he's  done  has  been  to  eat,"  Teddy  in- 
terrupted. 

"It  des  looks  like  he'd  bin  drove  mos'  ter  def.  Dat 
ain'  de  same  kin'  ob  a  hoss  I  done  sol'  you." 

"  Now  you're  talk  in'  foolishly,"  Teddy  cried,  impatient- 
ly. "  If  the  deacon  comes  along  this  way  you'll  soon 
know  whether  it's  the  same  horse  or  not.  What  will 
you  give  us  for  him  j" 

"  How's  a  ole  man  like  me  gwine  ter  keep  a  hoss  when 
de  winter  conies?  Tell  me  dat,  honey." 

"You  got  through  last  season  with  him,  an'  from  the 
way  you  talked  when  we  bought  him,  he's  worth  a  good 
deal  more'n  we  paid." 

"  Dat  might  er  bin  yeste'day,  honey;  but  des  look  at 
de  po'  beas'  now." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him?" 

"  He  acts  like  he's  done  gone  used  out.  I  nebber  seen 
him  so  'scouraged  afore." 

"Now  that's  nonsense,  Uncle  Jack,  an'  you  know  it. 
It  isn't  five  minutes  since  you  was  surprised  at  seein'  him 
so  fat." 

"Dat  was  erfore  I'd  got  er  good  look  at  him,  honey. 
Now  he's  sad  in  de  eye,  same's  ef  he  didn't  hab  a  bite  ter 
eal  sence  Crismus." 

"  What  will  you  give  us  for  him?"  Bud  asked,  his  pa- 
tience being  rapidly  exhausted  by  the  old  darky's  talk, 


and  a  fear  in  his  heart  that  the  deacon  might  come  up 
the  road  before  the  aged  steed  changed  owners  again. 

"I  don'  see  my  way  ter  buy  bosses  dis  year,"  the  old 
man  replied,  with  an  emphatic  shake  of  the  head,  and 
then,  as  if  believing  the  matter  was  finally  settled,  lie 
began  to  iiddle  vigorously. 

The  boys  were  discouraged. 

"Give  us  four  dollars,  an'  you  may  have  him, "Teddy 
cried,  eager  now  to  dispose  of  the  property  which  a  few 
hours  previous  had  seemed  so  valuable. 

"I  don'  'low  he's  wuf  dat  much.  hone;. 

"  But  we  gave  you  five  for  him  yesterday." 

"Dat  am  a  fac';  but  I  don'  'member  de  aige  ob  dat 
animile  seuce  I  sol'  him,  an'  he's  mighty  ole.  I  'low  he 
like  to  die  any  day  now." 

"  Then  you  don't  want  him  at  any  price?"  Bud  cried, 
seizing  the  halter  as  if  to  lead  the  horse  away. 

"I  didn'  say,  chillun,  dat  I  wouldn'  hab  him  ef  he 
cum  at  my  figger;  but  I's  a  po'  ole  man,  an'  earn'  'ford 
ter  pay  much  fur  sich  luxuries  as  a  hoss.  Now  ef  yer 
wants  two  dollars  fur  dat  skelinton,  take  off  de  halter, 
an'  \  er  uncle  Jack  is  bouii'  ter  ban'  de  money  ober." 

"But  we  gave  you  five,  and  have  yet  to  pay  the  dea- 
con three  dollars  for  what  pease  he  ate." 

"  It's  a  dretful  mistake  ter  feed  er  ole  hoss  like  dat 
on  green  pease  at  dis  time  ob  de  year.  Grass  is  good 
enuf  fur  him,  an'  it's  er  mighty  sight  cheaper." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  Bud  said,  impatiently.  "You  don't 
s'pose  we  wanted  him  to  have  the  pease,  do  you?  If  two 
dollars  is  all  you'll  give  we  may  as  well  drag  him  away, 
for  his  hide  an'  bones  are  worth  three." 

"  Only  des  two  fifty,  honey.  I  done  fin'  dat  out  when 
I  wanted  ter  'spose  ob  him  las'  year." 

"  Well,  will  you  give  us  that  much  !" 

"I  s'pose  I's  boun'  ter  ;  but  it  am  hard  ter  make  dis 
yere  kin'  ob  a  trade  whar  dere's  no  show  ob  a  profit." 

"You'd  be  gettin'  all  he's  worth  simply  for  allowing 
us  a  chance  to  feed  him,  if  he  comes  back  at  that  price; 
but  I  don't  know  whether  the  other  fellows  will  be  ready 
to  part  with  him  at  sich  a  low  figure." 

"I'll  take  anything;  but  would  like  enough  to  square 
up  with  the  deacon,"  Ben  said,  quickly,  and  Teddy  added, 
emphatically, 

"My  quarter  of  the  old  horse  goes  at  the  offer,  an'  I 
shall  be  mighty  lucky  to  get  him  off  my  hands." 

Since  all  were  of  the  same  opinion  the  halter  was  re- 
moved from  the  animal's  neck,  the  money  paid  by  Uncle 
Jack,  and  the  ^speculators  who  had  gone  into  business 
without  first  counting  the  cost,  went  toward  the  town  to 
make  some  kind  of  a  bargain  with  the  deacon  for  the 
damage  done  his  garden. 

"Well,"  Teddy  said,  in  a  tone  of  relief,  when  they 
were  where  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  hear  the  old 
darky's  violin,  "we  have  got  out  of  the  scrape  at  last, 
and,  now,  if  every  feller  will  come  up  with  twelve  cents, 
I'll  give  fourteen,  an'  that  '11  pay  the  deacon." 

"Yes,  we're  out  o'  the  scrape,  an'  I'd  never  got  in  it  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  you,"  Ben  said,  with  a  sigh.  "The  next 
time  you  think  there's  a  big  chance  to  make  money, 
don't  come  where  I  am." 

"  I  reckon  I've  had  enough  of  horse  trades,"  Bud  added, 
as  he  counted  out  twelve  cents  from  his  small  board. 
"  A  dollar  'n'  thirty-seven  cents  for  the  chance  to  set  up 
with  an  old  plug  one  night  is  comin'  it  a  little  too  rich 
for  my  blood." 

Sim  made  no  comment  as  he  contributed  his  share 
toward  satisfying  the  deacon's  demands,  but  there  was 
an  expression  011  his  face  which  told  that  he  had, perma- 
nently retired  from  speculations  in  horses. 

Perhaps  Teddy  received  full  value  for  his  money,  inas- 
much as  he  had  learned  that  which  he  promised  himself 
should  never  be  forgotten. 
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TO    ROBIN   IN  JANUARY. 

]^y  DORA  READ  GOODALE. 

LISTEN,  little  Eobiu,  lm\v  the  wind  blows  slirill! 
Snap!  go  the  branches  of  the  beeches  OH  the  hill; 
Stiff  aud  cold  is  the  wold,  and  you  stay  among  us  still, 
Little  Robin! 

Vanished  are  your  comrades  low  and  high,  low  and  high  ; 
Like  a  cloud  of  arrow-heads  I  saw  them  in   the  sky  ; 
Rosy  is  the  South-land  where,  they  sing,  where  they  tly. 
Little  Robin! 

Whither  would  you    wander,  tiny   heart,  tiny    feet? 
Is  the  waste   to  your  taste  with  the  tempest  and  the  sleet? 
Were  you  lost  in  the  frost  when  the  storm  began  to  beat, 
Little  Eobiu  ? 

Tell  me,  little  Robin,  what  it  is  you  can  do. 
Why,  the  owl  learns   to  prowl,  eating  fur  and  feathers  too, 
And  the  mole  has  a   hole  and  :i  better  home  than  you, 
Little  Robin. 

The  loon  is  on  the  lake,  he  can  swim,  he  can  dive, 
While  the  mink  finds  a  chink  where  he  keeps  himself  alive, 
Aud  the  bee  has  a  tree  full  of  honey  like  a  hive, 
Little  Robin. 

Larders  full  to  bursting,  and  not  a  crumb  to  snare! 
Crow  and  jay  know   the   way  if  the  bittersweet,   is  bare! 
Hardy  fellow  bunting,  he  could  forage  anywhere, 
Little   Robin  ! 

Robin,  little  Robin,  come  or  go  as  you  will, 
And  whistle  to  the  farmers  if  the  wind  blows  shrill; 
Such  a  merry  look  as  yours  will  find  a  welcome  still, 
Little  Robin. 


NOT   SUCH   GEESE,  AFTER  ALL. 

A  PERSON  quite  devoid  of  common-sense  is  sometimes  called 
"a  perfect  goose, "and  the  bird  has  always  been  considered 
a  particularly  uninteresting  and  stupid  creature,  to  be  tolerated 
only  when  roasted  and  stuffed  with  onions.  There  are  stories, 
however,  of  some  geese  which  show  that  this  is  quite  a  mistake, 
aud  that  a  goose  may  be  quite  as  intelligent  as  many  animals 
which  rank  higher. 

A  Scotch  goose  once  made  friendly  advances  to  a  dog  that, 
probably  because  of  a  bad  temper,  was  kept  chained  most  of  the 
time;  and  although  the  dog  would  never  permit  any  of  the 
other  poultry  to  approach  him,  his  manner  to  the  goose  was 
quite  affectionate.  Being  sufficiently  encouraged,  she  made  him 
frequent  visits  in  his  kennel,  aud  even  made  her  nest  in  the 
straw,  aud  laid  her  eggs  there.  This  went  on  uutil  some  one 
noticed  and  reported  the  strange  friendship,  when  the  family 
went  to  examine  into  the  state  of  affairs.  But  the  dog  objected 
.strongly  to  their  meddling  with  the.  eggs  that  had  been  left  in 
his  care,  and  it  was  only  after  some  trouble  that  they  were 
found  under  the  straw  in  a  cozy  heap  of  down  and  feathers. 
Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  it  was  to  see  the  dog  go  into 
his  box  in  the  most  careful  way  for  fear  of  injuring  the  eggs, 
and  it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him  that  the  goose  was  an, 
intruder. 

Geese,  too,  can  tell  their  own  eggs  from  others  that  are  very 
much  like  them.  A  goose  that  was  sitting  ou  several  eggs  was 
supplied  by  the  dairymaid  with  an  equal  number  of  duck's  eggs 
because  she  thought  that  so  large  a  bird  ought  to  be  able  to 
hatch  a  larger  brood  than  her  own.  But  the  next  morning  the 
girl  found  all  the  duck  eggs  ou  the  ground;  they  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  nest  and  placed  there  without  breaking.  She 
put  them  back  again,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  the  goose  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  deposited  them  ou  the  ground  as 
before.  Fearing  lest  she  should  leave  the  nest  in  disgust,  the 
dairymaid  did  not  dare  to  persevere  with  the  duck  eggs,  and 
Madam  Goose  came  off  triumphant  from  the  contesi. 

A  still  more  remarkable  goose  was  one  that  took  an  old  blind 
woman  to  church  and  brought  her  back  again.  This  was  in 
Germany,  where  geese  are  made  much  of.  This  particular 
goose,  which  was  probably  a  pet,  would  take  hold  of  tin1  old 
woman's  dress  with  its  bill,  and  lead  her  to  her  seat.  Then 
the  faithful  attendant  would  go  into  the  church-yard  and  graze 
until  the  service  was  ended,  when  it  took  the  old  woman  in  charge 
again,  and  conveyed  her  safely  home.  The  family  said,  when  re- 
monstrated with  for  trusting  an  old  blind  woman  so  far  out  of 
sight,  that  they  had  no  fear  for  her  safety  when  the  gander  was 
with  her. 

A  very  affectionate  goose  was  so  devoted  to  its  master,  an 


ancient  Roman  philosopher,  that  it  followed  him  about  like  a 
dog,  and  would  not  leave  him,  uuless  forced  to  do  so,  durin«-  the 
whole  twenty-four  hours.  It  looked  rather  odd  to  see  so  wise  a 
man  attended  ou  the  street  by  a  goose,  but  follow  him  it  would, 
and  if  shut  up  anywhere  it  always  managed  to  get  out  and 
appear  when  it  was  least  wanted.  Finally,  however,  the  phi- 
losopher, w  ho.  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  was  very  super- 
stitious, begau  to  think  that  the  gods  had  sent  him  his  strange 
attendant  ;  and  when  the  goose  died,  he  honored  it  with  a  hand- 
some funeral,  as  though  it  had  been  a  valued  friend. 

•Some,  one  who  appreciated  geese  wrote,  in  the  days  of  feather 
beds  and  quill-pens:  "Of  all  the  birds  in  the  air.' and  all  the 
beasts  in  the  field, aud  all  the  fishes  in  the  sea,  and  all  the  creatures 
of  inferior  kind  who  pass  their  lives  wholly  or  in  part,  according 
to  the  difl'ereut  stages  of  their  existence,  in  air,  earth,  or  water, 
what  creature  has  produced  directly  the  most  effect  upon 
mankind  ?  That  which  you,  reader,  will  deserve  to  be  called  if 
you  do  not,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  answer  the  question 
rightly — 'The  Goose.'" 


SOME  WONDERFUL  HUNTING  STORIES. 

THE  tales  that  are  told  by  sportsmen  after  they  have  re- 
turned from  the  pursuit  of  game  are  often  almost  too  won- 
derful to  be  true,  aud  yet  it  is  difficult  when  listening  to  the 
good  fellows  who  narrate  them  to  believe  that  there  is  any  in- 
tention ou  the  hunters'  part  to  deceive. 

One  of  the  most  marvellous  stories  of  the  hunting-field  of  late 
comes  from  Paris,  aud  is  as  follows:  A  hunter,  a  resident  of  a 
small  town  in  the  south  of  France,  who  had  spent  a  considerable 
part  of  the  day  in  an  unsuccessful  quest  for  game,  and  had  dis- 
charged his  shot-gun  many  times  without  result,  caught  sight,  on 
his  way  home,  of  a  superb  pigeon  well  up  in  an  oak-tree  which 
grew  ou  a  very  steep  hill-side.  The  hunter's  gun  was  charged 
with  powder,  but  he  was  entirely  out  of  shot.  In  this  emer- 
gency, aud  resolving  (irmly  that  he  would  have  the  pigeon,  he 
sat  down  on  the  ground,  took  out  his  pocket-knife,  and  with  it 
pulled  several  nails  out  of  the  soles  of  his  shoe.  With  these  he 
loaded  his  gnu.  The  pigeon  sat  iu  his  place.  The  hunter  aimed, 
fired,  aud  the  pigeon  was  nailed  to  a  branch  of  the  oak-tree  with 
the  shoe-nails.  The  hunter  was  almost  iu  despair,  seeing  the 
game  fastened  apparently  beyond  his  reach.  But  he  climbed  the 
tree,  ascended  with  difficulty  to  the  place  where  the  pigeon  hung, 
and  had  just  taken  the  bird  off,  when  he  lost  his  footing  aud  fell 
through  the  air. 

As  chance  would  have  it,  the  hunter  lauded  in  the  midst  of  a 
hare's  nest.  He  began  to  roll  rapidly  down  the  steep  aud  slip- 
pery hill-side  ;  but  before  he  did  so  he  seized  a  large  hare  firmly 
by  the  hind  legs.  Then  rolling  forward,  he  slid  plump  into  a 
covey  of  partridges,  and  striking  ubout  him  with  the  hare,  he 
.succeeded  in  killing  nine  of  these  admirable  birds. 

He  then  picked  himself  up,  aud  took  himself  homeward  with 
his  pigeon,  his  hare,  and  his  partridges,  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  his  day's  sport. 

This  is  almost  as  wonderful,  really,  as  that  old,  old  story  of 
Baron  Munchausen,  who,  when  hunting  for  deer  upon  one  occa- 
sion, encountered  a  magnificent  animal,  but,  like  the  Frenchman 
above,  found  himself  without  shot.  Speedily  gathering  together 
a  handful  of  cherry  stones,  he  loaded  his  gnu  with  them,  and 
fired  at  the  deer,  hitting  him  squarely  between  the  eyes,  not 
killing  him,  however.  The  deer  managed  to  escape,  but  some 
time  later  the  Baron  encountered  him  again,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  a  beautiful  cherry-tree  growing  out  of  the  animal's  fore- 
head, covered  with  blossoms  a.nd  fruit.  It  is  suspected  thai  the 
Barou  Munchausen  story  is  not  true,  but  the  other  is  claimed  to 
be  so,  although  we  may  all  have  our  private  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject.   

BISMARCK  AND  THE  WITNESS. 

A  STORY  is  told  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  the  effect  that  when 
he  was  a  young  man  and  a  court  reporter  his  ready  wit 
ouce  saved  him  from  serious  trouble.  lie  was  qnesl  ioning  an 
important  witness,  and  became  very  angry  at  a  sarcastic-  retort. 
"If  you  are  not  more  respectful,"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  "1  shall 
kick-  yon  out  of  the  room." 

"Young  man, ''said  I.  lie  judge,  interrupting  the  proceedings,  "I 
would  have  you  understand  that  this  is  a  diguilicd  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  that  if  there  is  any  kicking  to  be  done  the  court  will 
do  it." 

"Aha!  you  see?1'  said  Bismarck  to  the  witness,"  if  you  are  not 
more  respectful  to  me  the  court  will  kick  you  out  of  the  room ; 
so  be  very  careful — very  careful, sir!" 
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VERY    ACCOMMODATING. 
COURTNEY,  "Papa,  will  you  give  me  five  cents  to  buy  some 

candy  \villi  '" 

I'Ai'A.   "  j\o.  indeed  ;  candy  is  niiimns  l.n  I  lie  teeth." 

< 'I.IKTNKY.   "Tlicn  I  will  not  liny  candy;  give  me  five  cents 

and  I'll  liny  an  orange." 

EXPECTING    TOO    MUCH. 

••  I  lion:  \oii  will  learn  more  this  year  than  you  did  last,"  re- 
inai-ked  the  teacher. 

"That  "11  be  hard,"  said  Francis,  '"cause  last  year  had  one 
more  day  than  this." 


GOING    BACKWARDS. 

"  MARTIN,"  asked  his  father,  severely,  "  have  you  been  a  good 
boy  ?" 

"I  have  been — yes — sir,"  answered  Martiu;  "  yesterday  and 
Sunday." 

PLACING    THE    BLAME. 

"  WAS  that  you  making  such  a  noise  outside  this  morning  ?" 
asked  his  mother. 

"No,  'in,"  responded  the  small  boy.  "  Barlow  and  I  were  try- 
in'  to  see  who  could  holler  the  loudest,  and  Barlow  beat  me." 


"\VIIY,  LOTTIP,  AKICN'T  YOU  GOING   TO   KISS   UNCLE  JACK  QOOD-HY  ?" 
"I  KON'T  LIKE  TO  KIKS  UNOJ.IC  JACK;  IIII'B  GOT  SPLINTEBS  IN  me  FACE." 


A    TALKING    TOOTH. 

AT  dinner,  one  day,  baby  Mary  hearing  the  slight  noise  that 
was  going  on  iu  her  month  while  chewing  sweet-potato,  said, 
"Papa,  dis  old  potato  is  talking  to  my  toof." 
"What  does  it  say,  darling  ?"  asked  papa. 
"  Potato  say,  let  me  go,  old  toof;  old  toof  say,  won't  do  it." 


AS    AN    EXCUSE. 

WILL.  "I  wish  I  had  a  tame  monkey." 
PAPA.  "Why?" 

WILL.  "Then  I  wouldn't  get  blamed  for  everything  that  is     have  been  elected!" 
broken." 


A    FAMILY    ELECTION. 

THE  morning  after  the   Presidential  election,  little   Munro 
rushed  into  the  house  calling  out  in  great  excitement, 

"Mamma,  do  you  kuow  that  Mr.  Cleveland,  his  wife,  and  baby 


A    LITTLE    PLOTTER. 


A    SOFT    ANSWER. 

SAID  the  wise  man,  "A  soft  answer  tnrueth  away  wrath."     A 
MAY.  "I  lost  my  old  doll  last  week,  and  papa  got  me  a  nice      huly  who  believed  in  this  precept  said  to  her  four-year-old  Nel- 
lie, who  is  somewhat  quick-tempered,  "  If  one  of  your  playmates 

NANNIE.  "  Oh,  how  nice  !    I  guess  I'll  lose  mine,  and  tell  papa      speaks  rudely  to  you,  return  a  soft  answer." 
all  about  it."  "Soft?" 

"Yes.     Now  run  along  and  phiy  ;  mamma  is  busy.'' 

"  IF  the  world  is  round,"  said  Martin,  doubtfully,  "  I  don't  see  The  child  went  out  on  the  lawn,  where  a  neighbor's  boy  was 
why  we  can't  sit  on  a  sled  and  slide  all  the  way  'round  it  with-  mending  a  kite.  She  accidentally  broke  the  kite  still  more, 
out  stopping."  whereby  the  boy  was  made  angry. 

• "  I  don't  like  you  ;  you're  a  horrid  thing!"  he  said. 

A   YOUNG   SAGE.  Little  Nellie's  eyes  flashed,  and  she  was  about  to  reply  with  a 

"  WHY  are  Chinamen  so  yellow?"  asked  May.  very  unkind  remark,  when  suddenly  recalling  her  mother's  ad- 

"  Why,"  said  her  older  brother  in  wise  tones,  "that's  so  they  vice  about  a  soft  answer,  she  looked  the  boy  right  iu  the  eye 
can  tell  what  they  are,  'cause  all  Chiuameu  are  yellow."  and  said  meekly  and  slowly,  "  Mush." 


"  I  WOULDN'T  like  to  be  a  fish  iu  winter,"  said  Karl,  after  a  HIS  PREFERENCE. 

moment's  thought,  "  'cause  the  water's   covered  with   ice,  and          MAMMA.  ••  Whom  do  you  love  best  in  the  world,  Harold,  your 

they  can't  tell  whether  it's  day  or  night,  and  don't  know  when  father  or  me  ?" 
meal-time  comes."  HAHOLD.  "  My  new  kitten." 


NQ    ALONG   ON    Til  K  SNOW    THEY    rBKSENTEI)    A    WEIRD    ANR,  UAP    IT   NOT   BEEN    FOR  TIIICIE    PLEASANT  THK    SPECTACLE     WAB     1HSPKLLEP,   IIOVVEVFR, 

EXPRESSIONS,  ALARMING    SIM  CTAOLK.  WHEN   THE    V[EW    WA6    FBOM    ANOTHER   I>IRE«V[1"N. 
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LARAMIE. 

BY  MARY  SELDEN  McCOBB. 

tfart  £. 

SUCH  a  beauty: 
Oli,  such  a  beau- 
ty!" cried  Dorcas.  The 
great  stag-hound  looked 
up  into  her  face,  as  if 
lie  returned  the  compli- 
ment, for  he  was  a  thor- 
ough-bred, and  knew  a 
good  article  when  he 
saw  it.  He  also  wagged 
his  tail,  not  flippantly, 
like  a  mongrel,  but  ma- 
jestically and  solemnly, 
as  became  one  of  his 
lofty  pedigree. 

Major  Van  Pelt  smiled 
contentedly: 

"  I'm  glad  you  like 
him, Cousin  Docco.  I've 
been  on  the  lookout  for 
him  ever  since  I  heard 
that  your  ambition  soar- 
ed above  a  pug-  or  a 
poodle.  I  stumbled  on 
him  at  Fort  Laramie. 
and  brought  him  till- 
first  hundred  miles 
across  my  saddle-bow. 
If  you  ever  become  re- 
duced in  circumstances, 
I'll  buy  him  back  again, 
at  an  hour's  notice,  and 
give  you  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars 
you  paid  for  him." 

"Sell  him!  What  are 
you  thinking  of,  Van! 
He's  the  apple  of  mine 
eye  already.  A  pug  or 
a  poodle,  indeed!  How 
sweet  a  person  of  my 
size  would  look  lead- 
ing round  oneof  those  ri- 
diculous creatures.  No. 
This  magnificent  fellow 
shall  be  my  escort.  I 
can  .yo  anywhere,  with 
him  for  a  protector.  I 
shall  name  him  Lara- 
mie, for  the  fort.  Has 
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he  a  name  already  r  'Taps'?  Al)sunl!  1  le  sha  1 1  lie  Lar- 
amie. Norah,"  she  called  down  the  dumb  waiter,  "  broil 
two  extra  chops  for —Laramie's  luncheon.  I  almost  said 
for  Jlnjor  Laramie,"  she  ended,  with  a  happy  liitle 
chuckle. 

Laramie  understood  the  joke,  as  he  understood  everj 
\\ord  liis  new  mistress  spoke.  He  had  evidently  "  taken" 
to  her,  as  she  had  to  him.  U  was  a  case  of  love  at.  lirst 
sight. 

That  very  afternoon  Dorcas  went  out  to  buy  a  warm 
woolly  rug'  for  the  new  kennel. 

The  shortest  path  to  the  shops  lay  through   the  < 

mon.  The  wind  was  high,  and  swept  with  cutting  chill 
across  the  open  space.  But  Dorcas's  fur  cape  was  warm, 
and  her  mulF,  held  now  to  one  cheek,  now  to  the  oilier, 
kept  her  ears  from  freezing.  No  one  being  in  sight,  she 
broke  into  a  run,  stamping  her  feet  briskly.  Laramie 
careered  about  her  in.  high  glee,  barking  cheerfully  in  the 
clear  crisp  air. 

The  two  were  in  a  tine  frolic,  when  suddenly  from  be- 
hind a  tree  stepped  a  boy.  Quick  as  a  Hash  Laramie 
sped  toward  him.  He  was  not  a  well-dressed  boy.  Lar- 
amie despised  rags.  He.  made  a  dash  for  the  lad,  ran 
furiously  against  his  legs,  and  tumbled  him  unceremo- 
niously heels  over  head.  Then,  with  a  contemptuous 
bark,  off  he  bounded,  as  who  should  sa\ , 

"That's  all  I  have  to  do  with  1/011.  ragamuffin!" 

"Larrie!  Larrie!"  called  Dorcas,  reprovingly.  She 
came  hastily  to  the  boy's  side. 

"Down,  sir!  Down!"  she  ordered,  as  the  hound  pre- 
pared fora  fresh  onslaught. 

The  boy  had  scrambled  to  his  feet.  He  did  not  seem  to 
take  his  overthrow  amiss.  Probably  he  was  used  to 
rough  handling.  But  there  was  a  look  of  pain  about,  his 
eyes,  and  he  was  very  pale.  He  shivered  in  the  cold 
blast,  and  though  he  had  an  old  scarf  tied  round  his 
neck,  his  coat  was  threadbare,  and  Dorcas  saw  that  un- 
derneath he  wore  a  mere  apology  for  a  shirt. 

"Where  do  you  live?"  she  questioned  him. 

"Cat  Alley,"  said  the  boy,  meekly. 

"Where's  that?" 

"Down  to  the  North  End." 

"Dear  me!  dear  me !"  exclaimed  Dorcas;  "something 
must  be  done  about  you ! " 

She  stood  meditating,  her  muff  warding  off  the  wind; 
Laramie,  by  her  side,  gazed  into  her  face,  as  if  he  could 
suggest  more  than  one  plan,  if  he  had  ever  condescended 
to  learn  that  silly  language — English.  The  boy,  half 
dazed,  his  cap  in  hand,  watched  the  two. 

"Something  must  be  done, "repeated  Dorcas,  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  something  »v/s  done,  for  the  boy  col- 
lapsed— sank  prone  on  the  snow  in  a  dead  faint. 

Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  things!  Dorcas  was  bewil- 
dered; Laramie  sniffed  at.  the  prostrate  form,  and  set  up 
a  dismal  howl. 

At  that  moment  a  policeman  appeared  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  mall.  Dorcas  pointed  wildly. 

"Go  for  him!"  she  exclaimed,  not  half  knowing  what 
she  said. 

But  Laramie  took  in  the  situation  in  a  twinkling. 

He  shot  across  the  common  like  an  arrow  from  an 
Indian's  bow.  He  reached  No.  3  on  his  beat,  gave  two 
sharp  barks,  then  turned  back  toward  Dorcas,  and  yelped 
again. 

The  policeman  was  as  intelligent  as  the  dog,  and  that 
is  saying  a  great  deal,  lie  spied  the  trouble  in  the  dis- 
tanee,  and  hastened  along,  billy  in  hand. 

"  Is  he  dead?"  Dorcas  asked,  in  much  distress. 

Mr.  Knowles's  strong  arms  lifted  the  boy,  and  laid  him 
on  a  neighboring  bench.  Dorcas  began  to  chafe  his  cold 
dirty  hands,  drawing  off  her  mousquetaire  gloves,  and 
giving  the  warmth  of  her  fair  soft  palms  to  the  half- 
frozen  tlesll. 


The  lad  opened  his  eyes.  As  he  caught  sight  of  No.  3's 
billions  a  look  of  terror  came  into  his  face. 

"  1  ain't  a  doing  nothiif,  "  lie  gasped.  "Twarn't  my 
fault." 

"Nobody's  going  to  harm  you,"  said  the  policeman, 
gently.  "Lor!  the  chap's  half  Marved,  that's  the  matter 

u  il  b   lii in  .'" 

Dorcas  stood  upright.      "  My  house  is  yonder, "she  said, 

pointing.      "  Will  you  carry  the  boy  there?     I  owe  him 
one  good  meal,  to  pay  for  my  dog's  knocking  him  down." 
"Your  ma  might  not  like--"  began  the  policeman,  sug- 
gest ivoly,  but,  Dorcas  cut  him  short. 

"I  have  no  mother.  My  father's  gone  West  on  busi- 
ness. There's  only  myself  and  my  aunt,  and  she's  tre- 
mendous on  charity." 

That  being  the  case.  Mr.  Knowles  had  no  objection  to 
offer.  11..  lifted  the  boy,  whereupon  the  little  fellow  pro- 
ceeded to  faint  again,  and  lay  limp  and  helpless  on  No. 
:!'s  blue  shoulder. 

Dorcas  groaned.  "Hurry!  hurry!"  she  entreated. 
"What's  the  matter  with  that  left  arm?  See  how 
strangely  it  dangles!" 

"  Broke,  I  guess.  He  must,  have  fallen  on  it  somehow, 
and  it  snapped.  I've  seen  them  brittle-boned  folks." 

He  walked  so  quickly  that  Dorcas  could  hardly  keep 
pace  with  him.  Laramie  circled  round,  giving  alternate 
'barks  and  howls. 

Up  the  brown-stone  steps  the  small  procession  moved. 
Dorcas  opened  the  house  door. 

"Bring  him  in  here."  She  led  the  way  into  the 
reception-room.  "Lay  him  there."  She  pointed  to  a 
plush  sofa.  "Lay  him  there!"  she  repeated,  as  the 
policeman  hesitated. 

The  boy's  bead  sank  into  the  satin  pillow. 

"AuntBli!     Rosa!"  called  Dorcas. 

A  small  lady  in  black  silk  appeared,  followed  by  a 
white-capped  maid. 

"Water,  ammonia,  Rosa,"  ordered  Dorcas. 

The  waitress  vanished  and  speedily  returned. 

Aunt  Bli's  hands  were  busy  about  the  lad;  Aunt  Bli's 
wise  brain  discerned  the  trouble. 

"His  arm  is  fractured,"  she  said,  compassionately. 
"Rosa,  go  for  Dr.  Elaine.  Meantime  the  child  must 
have  some  broth." 

The  ammonia  had  brought  consciousness,  and  when 
the  hot  soup  had  been  swallowed,  the  boy  sat  up. 

"  I'll  be  goin',"  lie  said,  brokenly. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  Dorcas.  "Tell  me  your 
name." 

"Giuseppe  Toccati,"  said  the  boy.  Then  a  fierce 
gleam  came  into  his  eyes.  "He  needn't  call  me  an 
/-tal-i-an!  I  was  born  in  America,  and  I'm  translated. 
It's  only  in  the  circus  they  called  me  Giuseppe.  I'm 
Joe  Tucker,  and  don't  you  forgit  it.  And  that  Dabiiey 
fellow  needn't  fling  it  in  my  face  that  my  mother  was 
a  bare -back  rider!  She's  quit  now.  His  mother 
couldn't  jump  through  six  hoops  and  a  drum,  not  if 
she  sat  up  nights  to  practise!"  He  sank  back  exhausted 
by  this  burst  of  fury. 

"  '  That  Dabney  fellow?'  "  repeated  Dorcas. 

"He's  a  swell,"  panted  Joe.  "Lives  on  Lafayette 
Avenue.  His  pals  call  him  Bert." 

How  this  boy  had  run  across  Herbert  Dabney  was 
more  than  Dorcas  could  divine.  But  solemn  as  was  the 
present  occasion,  she  broke  into  a  peal  of  laughter  at 
the  thought  of  the  elegant  and  dignified  Mrs.  Dabney 
trying  to  leap  through  a  drum.  She  would  as  soon  have 
fancied  George  Washington  turning  somersaults  across 
an  elephant's  back,  in  company  with  a  circus  clown. 

"Dr.  Elaine,"  announced  Rosa. 

There  was  a  quick  greeting,  and  then  Dr.  Elaine  was 
no  longer  the  fresh,  rosy-cheeked  young  woman,  but  the 
wise  physician  examining  the  injured  arm. 
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Joe  bore  the  pain  without  wincing,  but  as  soon  as  the 
splints  held  the  broken  bones  steady  lie  announced,  "  I'm 
goin'  home  this  moment.  My  mother  she's  got  the 
nerves  turrible,  and  she'll  be  seared." 

No  persuasions  could  keep  him.  He  staggered  out  at 
the  door. 

"I  just  can't  ati.ni<f  it!"  exclaimed  Dorcas  "Dr. 
Elaine,  you  must  go  with  me,  if  you  have  forty  perishing 
patients.  He  says  he  lives  in  '  Cat  Alley,' and  that's  in 
no  directory.  Our  only  way  is  to  dog  this  child's  foot- 
steps. Come,  doctor  dear." 

She  whisked  Dr.  Elaine  down  the  steps,  and  the  two 
hotly  pursued  Joe's  retreating  form.  Laramie  followed 
in  the  rear.  As  they  approached  Cat  Alley  his  look  grew 
more  and  more  contemptuous.  He  began  to  growl  in  an 
undertone.  When  at  last  Joe  paused  at  the  foot  of  some 
rickety  steps,  Laramie's  teeth  gleamed  ominously.  But 
Dorcas's  hand  was  on  his  collar,  and  he  wasp  too  well 
bred  not  to  obey  orders. 

"So  that's  what  your  son  means  by  your  having 
'nerves,'"  said  Dr.  Elaine,  when,  in  broken  English,  the 
frail  little  woman  told  her  symptoms. 

It  seems  that  La  Signora  Toccati,  alias  Mrs.  Tucker, 
had  jumped  once  too  often  through  a  drum,  and  instead 
of  alighting  on  the  back  of  her  galloping'  steed,  had  landed 
on  the  top  of  her  own  head  upon  the  tanned  bark  of  the 
arena. 

This  had  brought  on  brain-fever,  which  in  turn  had 
produced  "nerves." 

La  signora  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from  her  pro- 
fession, and  now  Joe  earned  a  scanty  living  for  her  and 
himself  by  blacking  boots  and  running  on  errands. 

"Lucky  'twas  my  arm  what  broke  and  not  my  leg. 
I  can  run  just  the  same.  And  I  can  black  boots  with 
one  hand  if  the  gents  will  only  hold  stiddy,"  said  Joe, 
pluckily.  "I  ain't  going  to  do  that  Dabiiey  fellow's 
shoes  again."  he  added.  "If  I  had  oranges  or  peanuts 
to  sell  I  could  do  splendid,"  he  went  on,  encouraged  by 
Dorcas's  look  of  interest.  "  I  can  add  and  substract  first 
rate.  I  went  to  school  till  she  took  sick,  and  I  finished 
up  the  'rithmetic  and  was  goin'  into  algerberry." 

"Dear  me,"  admired  Dorcas,  and  her  hand  instinctive- 
ly went  to  her  purse.  Then  she  said,  "Dear  me,"  in  a 
different  tone,  for  twenty-five  cents  was  the  sum  total  in 
her  pocket.  "Papa  left  me  two  hundred  dollars  for 
'sundries,'"  she  explained  to  Dr.  Elaine.  "But  I  spent 
one  hundred  and  fifty  at  one  fell  swoop  to  buy  Laramie. 
As  for  the  other  fifty — well,  I  put  down  the  '  items.'  " 

Dr.  Elaine  laughed.  "  Perhaps  it's  as  well,"  she  said. 
"It's  not  wise  to  invest  rashly  in  peanuts.  But  we  must 
keep  an  eye  on  la  signora  and  Giuseppe,  and  find  out 
what  we  ca.n  do  for  them." 

"At  any  rate  Giuseppe  shall  have  our  family  errands," 
declared  Dorcas. 

So  every  morning  Joe  came  to  the  Bellamys1  house. 
Laramie  eyed  him  at  tirst  with  suspicion,  but  gradually 
his  feelings  toward  the  interloper  changed.  He  did  not 
love  Joe,  but  he  grew  to  respect  him.  Dorcas  gave  her 
"page"  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  which  Laramie  inspected. 

"You  look  more  decent,"  decided  his  dogship;  but 
jealousy  entered  his  canine  soul.  Of  course  he  must  ad- 
mit Dorcas's  right  of  choice  in  servants,  but  this  multi- 
plying attendants  was  pure  nonsense. 

If,  perforce,  Laramie  must  tolerate  the  new-comer,  he 
took  no  pleasure  in  his  company.  So  whenever  Joe  ap- 
peared, Laramie  vanished.  He  slouched  up  stairs  and 
slunk  under  Dorcas's  bed.  There  he  staid  in  sulky 
silence  till  his  rival  had  gone.  Then  with  alacrity  and 
obtrusive  cheerfulness  Laramie  bounded  into  his  mis- 
tress's presence,  kissed  her  hands  with  effusion,  and  gave 
a  series  of  barks,  winch  said  as  plain  as  words: 

"Here  we  are  again.  Two  is  company,  three's  a 
crowd." 


So  the  days  passed  by.  Letters  from  Mr.  Bellamy  told 
his  daughter  that  the  Western  business  had  proved  more 
complicated  than  had  been  expected.  His  return  must 
be  delayed  a  month  or  more. 

That  grieved  Dorcas,  but  she  had  110  time  to  be  really 
lonely.  Such  a  delightful  scheme' was  on  foot.  Some 
of  the  young  people  had  hired  a  small  hall,  and  were 
lining  it  up  for  a  series  of  entertainments— tableaux,  little 
plays,  amateur  concerts,  etc. 

All  the  mothers  and  fathers  smiled  on  the  project, 
giving  advice  and  assistance.  The  girls  and  boys  were 
to  make  their  own  scenery.  With  pretty  wall-papers  and 
inexpensive  hangings  they  could  work  wonders.  Many 
were  the  merry  evenings  spent  at  work  in  the  rooms  of 
"The  Thursday  Club." 

There  were  to  be  six  entertainments  during  the  winter. 
Committees  consisting  of  three  boys  and  three  girls  each 
were  appointed  to  arrange  the  amusement  for  each  even- 
ing. Friends  and  relatives  would  gladly  pay  twenlv 
five  cents  apiece  for  the  privilege  of  being  audience. 
This  would  cover  expenses.  Dorcas  was  on  the  com- 
mittee whose  "show"  should  come  in  (he  first  week  of 
February. 

She  had  hardly  begun  her  preparations  when  the  first 
series  of  tableaux  was  the  order  of  the  day.  But  since 
she  was  to  be  unusually  busy  later,  she  was  not  pressed 
into  service. 

"But  I  will  lend  you  a  valuable  member  of  my  fam- 
ily," she  generously  volunteered. 

So  on  the  very  first  rising-  of  the  drop  curtain  there 
was  a  spirited  living  picture  of  "Life  on  the  Plains." 
Red-shirted  emigrants,  blue-coated  United  States  soldiers, 
and  much-bepainted  Indians  tilled  the  stage.  But  the 
principal  character  was  a  majestic  stag-hound,  standing 
motionless  with  fixed  eyes  and  high  raised  head,  the  "ob- 
served of  all  observers."  And  they  called  the  tableau 
"Laramie." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.  ] 


OUR   ARCTIC   HOME.* 

BY  E.  E.  PEARY,  LIEUTENANT  U.  S.  NAVY. 

IT  was  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  the  mild  yet  beauti- 
ful landscape  about  McCormick  Bay  lay  soft  and 
dreamy  in  weather  such  as  only  the  brilliant  glowing 
arctic  summer  can  produce.  The  sun  was  just  rising 
from  the  lowest  part  of  its  nearly  horizontal  course  above 
the  tops  of  the  ice-capped  northern  cliffs.  The  dark 
brown  and  red  cliffs  011  the  south  shore  of  the  bay  shim- 
mered in  the  yellow  light.  Down  every  valley  ran  the 
silver  ribbon  of  a  murmuring  brook,  a  deer  or  two 
browsed  leisurely,  and  flocks  of  snow-buntings  twittered 
and  chirped  over  the  moss-carpeted,  flower-besprinkled 
slopes  between  the  shoi'e  and  the  cliffs,  while  millions  of 
little  auks  kept  the  air  alive  with  their  querulous  cries 
and  the  rapid  beat  of  their  whirring  wings. 

All  was  warmth  and  light  and  exuberant  life.  Only  the 
surface  of  the  bay  was  still  heldin  the  icy  fetters  of  the  long- 
winter  night.  Even  it,  however,  was  soon  to  be  free.  A 
broad  river  of  gleaming  water  ran  close  to  the  shore. 
every  glistening  berg  floated  in  an  open  hike  in  which 
sported  seals,  narwhals,  and  schools  of  white  whales,  and 
narrow  lanes  of  water  ran  in  every  direction  thr.ough  the 
rotten  ice,  cutting  it,  into  great  floes  which  floated  slowly 
hack  and  forth  with  the  tide.  You  would  never  believe 
that  the  glowing  summer  scene  was  thirty  miles  farther 
north  than  the  place  where  the  unfortunate  Jcaiun'fte 
was  crushed  in  the  ice. 

*  This  is   a    true    arrmmt    of   the   bulletins  of  tin-  1 se   in   whicli 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  IVarv  and  the  rest  of  Ihcii-  parlv  spent  a  year  in 
North  Greenland.  It  was  the  most  comfortable  house,  probably,  that 
ever  an  arelie  expedition  lived  in. — ED. 
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Suddenlj  a  strange  apparition  came  mii>  view  around 

J-Athe   cape   which    terminated   the   line   of    red   dill's.      This 
^v'appai'ition  Moated  higher  out,  of  tin-  water  than  the  ice 

cakes,  and  was  black.  A  L'Teal  Mark  rluiiil  trailed  from 
it.  and  il  moved  slowly  through  the  rotten  ice-.  It  was 
the  steamer  l\il<-.  bearing  a  little  party  in  search  of  an 
arctic  home.  Never  before  had  such  an  apparition  ap- 
peared in  Me(  'ormiek  Hay,  though  perliaps  the  great  rocks 
on  top  of  the  cliffs  three  hundred  \ears  ago,  when  their 
eyes  were  younger  and  stronger,  might  have  seen  the 
glint  of  Baffin's  sail  as  lie  lay  at  anchor  that  4th  of  July 
off  ''  Hakluyts  Isle."  and  they  might  have  seen  the  ships 
of  Kane  and  Hayes  beating  northward,  far  out  under  the 
western  sun. 

Slowly  and  steadily  the  Kite  steamed  on  until  well  up 
the  bay.  when  she  stopped,  and  two  boats  were  lowered 
and  pulled  off,  one  for  the  south  shore  and  one  for  the 
north.  The  snow-buntings,  the  deer,  and  the  little  auks 
went  on  with  their  various  occupations  undisturbed,  but 
the  white  whales,  affrighted  by  the  appearance  of  such  a 
monster  black  fish,  had  disappeared.  As  soon  as  the 
boats  landed,  their  occupants  scattered  in  every  direction, 
and  covered  the  ground,  searching  for  a  house  site,  and 
when  they  had  seen  the  entire  shore  they  returned  to  the 
Kite  to  report.  It  was  not  such  an  easy  thing  to  select 
the  place  for  the  house,  because  there  were  so  many 
things  to  be  provided  for.  and  then  the  one  with  whom 
the  decision  rested  was  obliged  to  see  with  the  eyes  of 
others,  as  he  lay  in  the' cabin  a  prisoner  with  a  broken 
leg. 

The  house  must  not  be  too  far  from  the  shore;  it  must 
be  where  no  landslide  nor  falling  rocks  from  the  cliffs 
could  crush  it,  where  the  torrents  from  the  melting  snow 
of  early  summer  could  not  sweep  it.  away,  and  yet  it 
should  be  sheltered  from  the  furious  blasts  of  winter,  and 
be  so  placed  as  to  get  all  the  sunlight  possible.  Finally, 
a  little  knoll  between  two  brooks,  about  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  shore,  was  selected.  The  soft  earth  of  this 
little  grass-and-flower-covered  eminence  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  set  the  house  level  with  but  very  little  digging, 


"I   l:    AUene    HOME    IN    SUMMER. 


while  the  slope  in  every  direction  insured  dryness,  and 
the  slight  elevation  gave  a  good  outlook  over  the  bay. 
The  only  objection  to  the  local  1071  was  that  the  dill's  to 
the  south  would  shut  off  the  sun  early  in  spring  and  late 
in  autumn,  but  this  could  not  be  bellied. 


Alter  every  one  had    had  a   g 1    sleep,  the  boats  again 

wenl  ashore.  carrying  pieUa  \es  anil  shovels,  and  in  a  day 

the  excavation   for  i  he    I se  had   Keen  completed.      Then 

came  the  putting  up  of  the  frames.  These  had  been  cut, 
and  lilted  while  the  Kill  was  fasl  in  the  ice  of  Melville 
Hay.  on  In  r  way  up.  and  now  the\  had  only  to  be  nailed 
together  and  erected.  The  construction  of  the  little 
house  had  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
study,  the  great  objects  being  to  have  it  as  light  and  yet 
as  strong  and  warm  as  possible.  The  general  theory  of 
its  construction  was  to  make  it  a  series  of  light  tight 
shells,  enclosing  several  air  spaces  between  the  innermost 
and  outermost  coverings.  The  frames  were  made  of 
six  boards,  10  inches  wide  by  IJ-inches  thick.  They 
rested  upon  three  plank  sills,  and  were  spaced  three  feet 
apart  lengthwise  of  the  house.  Boards  similar  to  the 
bottom  board  of  the  frames  were  placed  upon  the  plank 
sills,  half-way  between  each  two  frames,  and  these  with 
the  bottom  boards  of  the  frames  formed  the  floor  joists, 
spaced  18  inches  apart. 

Then  the  floor  was  laid  of  1-j-inch  yellow  pine  boards 
three  inches  wide,  tongued  and  grooved,  and  solidly  blind- 
nailed  to  every  floor  joist.  Next  came  the  roof  and  sides. 
First,  heavy  two  ply  tarred  paper  was  laid  in  horizontal 
courses  entirely  around  the  house,  against  the  outside 
of  the  studs  from  the  ground  to  the  ridge,  each  course 
overlapping  the  one  below,  like  weather-boarding,  and 
nailed  to  each  stud.  Then  over  this  was  muled  the  out- 
side boarding  of  one-inch  boards,  tongued  and  grooved. 
When  this  boarding  was  finished,  all  the  horizontal  laps 
of  the  tarred  paper  were  tacked  to  it  (from  the  inside,  of 
course),  to  make  wind-tight  joints.  Then  three-ply  paper 
was  put  on  outside  of  the  boarding,  in  vertical  strips 
running  from  the  ground  up  the  wall,  over  the  roof,  and 
down  the  other  side  to  the  ground  again.  On  the  ends 
the  strips  ran  from  the  ground  to  the  edge  of  the  roof. 
Each  of  these  strips  lapped  the  others  about  two  inches, 
and  laths  nailed  continuously  from  ground  to  ground 
over  these  laps  made  wind  and  rain  tight  joints.  This 
completed  the  outer  shell  of  the  little  house.  Then  came 
the  lining  of  the  interior.  First,  thick  sheets  of  paste- 
board known  as  trunk  boards,  three  feet  wide  by  four 
feet  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  were  nailed 
against  the  inside  of  the  studs,  on  the  sides,  and  overhead, 
until  the  entire  house  was  cased  in. 

Now,  if  you  have  followed  me  closely  you  will  see  that 
the  house  consisted  of  two  shells,  the  outer  composed  of 
two  thicknesses  of  tarred  paper  and  an  inch  of  closely 
fitted  boards,  and  the  inner  composed  of  thick  trunk 
boards.  Between  these  two  shells  was  an  air  space  va- 
rying in  thickness  from  ten  inches  at  the  sides  to  over 
three  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  triangular  place  just  under 
the  ridge.  Now,  as  air  is  known  to  be  a  good  non-con- 
ductor, if  the  air  in  this  space  could  be  prisoned  effective- 
ly, it  would  form  the  most  simple,  cheap,  and  effective 
blanket.  So  all  the  joints  in  the  card-board  were  care- 
fully pasted  over  with  wide  strips  of  heavy  brown  paper, 
and  made  perfectly  air-tight. 

This  formed  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  wind  and  cold, 
but  did  not  present  a  very  inviting  appearance,  and  the 
next  thing  was  to  line  our  nest.  This  was  done  with 
blankets.  All  along  the  angles  of  the  interior,  both 
horizontal  and  vertical,  narrow  strips  of  1-J-inch  boards 
were  nailed,  and  then  on  the  inner  faces  of  these  were 
tacked  heavy  red  Indian  blankets  with  black  borders. 
This  made  the  interior  as  warm  and  cozy  iu  appearance 
as  could  be  desired,  and  at  the  same  time  added  another  air 
space  1-J-  inches  thick  to  our  defences  against  old  Boreas. 
The  house  was  now  in  shape  to  withstand  all  the  buffet- 
ing of  summer  or  even  autumn  weather,  but  it  was 
inadequate  to  protect  us  from  the  indescribable  fury  of 
the  midwinter  storms  and  temperatures  of  half  a  hun- 
dred degrees  below  zero. 
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To  enable  it  to  stand  tliese  sieges,  a  draft  was  made 
upon  the  moss  patches  and  the  numerous  stones  lying 
about,  and  with  these  materials,  helped  out  with  some 
empty  pork  and  beef  barrels,  a  thick  close  wall  was  built 
entirely  around  the  house,  its  inner  l'acr>  four  foci,  a  u  ay 
from  the  sides  of  the  house.  When  this  wall  had  been 
built  up  till  its  top  was  everywhere  about  four  and  a  half 
feet  below  the  roof  of  the  house,  it  was  levelled  oil',  and 
all  the  wooden  boxes  of  provisions,  with  their  covers 
removed  and  the  opened  sides  facing-  inward,  piled  in 
regular  courses,  like  blocks  of  stone,  upon  it. 

All  provisions,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar.  Hour,  corn- 
meal,  etc.,  that  could  be  damaged  by  moisture,  had  been 
packed  in  water-tight  rectangular  tins  holding  twenty-five 
pounds  each,  ami  two  of  these  tins  were  packed  in  a.  sub- 
stantial wooden  case.  Thus  all  the  boxes  were  of  prac- 
tically the  same  size,  and  they  therefore  lent  themselves 
very  gracefully  to  this  style  of  construction.  The  boxes 
raised  the  wall  some  two  feet  higher,  and  then  a  canvas 
roof  was  stretched  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  side  of 
the  house,  forming  a  covered  corridor  four  feet  wide 
round  the  house.  This  arrangement  of  the  boxes  en- 
abled them  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  protection 
and  storehouse,  and  greatly  economized  room,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  allowed  as  free  access  to  everything  as 
if  it  was  in  an  open  cupboard. 

The  house  itself  was  now  finished,  and  there  was  no- 
thing more  to  be  done  outside  until  the  snow  should  come 
and  enable  us  to  add  its  warm  white  blanket  to  oiu-  cov- 
ering. There  was  still  a  good  deal  to  be  done  in  the  fit- 
ting and  furnishing  of  the  interior. 

The  inside  of  the  house,  which  was  now  twenty-one 
feet  long  by  twelve  feet  wide  and  seven  and  one-half  feet 
high,  was  first  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  large  and  one 
small,  by  a  six-inch  partition.  Then  came  the  question 
of  the  best  arrangement  for  the  stove.  This  has  always 
been  a  difficult  matter — how  to  place  the  stove  so  as  to 
make  its  heat  most  effective,  and  in  particular  how  to 
compel  it  to  heat  the  layer  of  air  close  to  the  floor,  the 
temperature  of  which  in  arctic  houses  lias  always  been 
below  the  freezing-point,  while  that  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  room  has  been  at  or  perhaps  above  90° ;  and  last,  but 
most  important,  how  to  arrange  the  stove  and  pipe  so  that 
there  could  be  no  possible  chance  of  setting  the  little  house 
on  lire.  Think  of  the  horror  of  having  one's  house  and 
provisions  burned,  and  being  driven  out  into  the  deadly 
cold  of  the  arctic  winter  night  to  perish  in  the  snow!  To 
meet  all  these  requirements  the  stove  was  placed  in  the 
large  room,  at  the  middle  of  the  partition  dividing  the  two 
rooms,  and  instead  of  placing  it  on  the  floor,  as  is  usual, 
a  large  square  hole  was  cut  in  the  floor,  and  the  sides  of 
the  hole  from  the  floor  down  to  the  ground  beneath  boxed 
up  and  covered  with  zinc.  The  bottom  of  this  hole  was 
then  covered  with  gravel  from  the  beach,  and  the  stove 
with  the  legs  removed  lowered  into  it.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  ash-pan  and  the  bottom  of  the  fire-pot  were  be- 
low the  floor  level,  and  there  was  no  trouble  with  cold 
floor.  The  partition  back  of  the  stove  was  protected  by 
heavy  tin,  and  in  front  of  this,  between  the  tin  and  the 
stove,  several  copper  wires  were  stretched,  on  which  wet 
boots,  stockings,  mittens,  etc.,  were  dried. 

From  the  top  of  the  stove  the  stove-pipe  was  carried  up 
to  within  a  foot  of  the  ceiling,  then  along  overhead  to  the 
end  of  the  house.  But  instead  of  carrying  the  pipe  through 
the  wall  of  the  house,  where  it  might  come  in  contacl 
with  wood,  and  where  there  would  always  be  the  possi- 
ble danger  of  a  fire  originating,  a  pane  of  glass  was  taken 
out  of  each  of  the  double  windows  near  the  upper  corner, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  sheets  of  tin  through  which 
holes  just  the  size  of  the  pipe  had  been  cut.  Through 
these  holes  the  pipe  was  carried,  and  then  continued 
several  feet  away  from  the  side  of  the  house.  When  this 
was  completed  neither  stove  nor  pipe  touched  wood  any- 


where in  its  course,  and  the  entire  distance  from  the 
ash-pan  to  the  outer  end  of  the  pipe  could  be  seen  at  a 
glance  by  any  one  in  the  room. 

The  ventilation  of  the  rooms  was  effected  by  an  eight 
by  ten  inch  wooden  shaft  in  each,  extending  from  the 
ceiling  up  through  the  triangular  air  space  under  the 
roof  to  the  ridge  of  ihi>  house.  Here  they  were  covered 
with  a  board  having  five  2A-inch  auger-holes  bored  in  it. 
These  holes  were  open  all  the  time,  and  through  them 
escaped  all  the  moisture  and  bad  air  of  the  rooms.  In  low 
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temperatures  the  condensation  from  the  warm  air  escap- 
ing through  them  was  like  thick  white  smoke. 

Across  one  end  of  the  small  room  a  double  bunk  was 
made  from  the  remains  of  the  house  lumber,  and  on  one 
side  of  the  large  room  four  single  bunks  in  two  tiers  were 
put  up.  Then  a  table  and  a  number  of  chairs  were  made, 
and  with  help  of  some  boxes  of  books  the  house  was  fur- 
nished. By  this  time  the  snow  had  come,  and  soon,  with 
the  aid  of  t  wo  busy  snow-shovels  and  a  snow-knife  or  two, 
the  wall  all  round  was  heavily  banked  with  snow,  the 
canvas  roof  of  the  corridor  and  the  flat  portions  of  the 
main  roof  covered  a  foot  deep  with  the  same,  then  with 
blocks  and  slabs  of  hard  snow  a  thick  wall  was  built  to 
protect  the  gable,  and  with  more  blocks  and  slabs  a  long, 
narrow,  low  snow  entrance  to  the  corridor  was  built,  and 
the  fortress  to  resist  the  fiercest  sieges  of  King  Winter 
was  complete. 


PRINCE  KIKUCHI. 

BY  L.  .7.  VANCE. 

••  T~\O  tell  me  another  one  of  those  pretty  stories,  uncle." 

I  /  The.  pleader  was  :i  lioy  of  twelve,  with  bright  eyes  and 
intelligent  face  :  the  authority,  an  ex-cousnl  to  Japan,  who  loved 
him  like  a  father. 

••I  used  to  hear, "lie  answered,  "many  quaint  stories  similar 
to  onr  nursery  talcs." 

"Just  one  more,  nnrle." 

"Well,  I  will  give  yon  a  story  that  may  be  fonnil  in  those  lit- 
tle paper  books  which  lie  about  upon  the  mats  of  every  .lapa- 
nese  house  where  t  here  are  children.  When  I  have  linishcd.  \  mi 
shall  tell  me  the  lesson  to  lie  learned  from  the  story. 

"There  was  once  a  poor  sandal-maker,  who  lived  in  the  low 
quarter  of  the  city  of  Yeildo.  His  sou  Kikuchi  was  dissati-licd 
with  his  hard  lot.  He  \\  as  always  complaining  of  his  own  pov- 
erty and  misery;  and  lie  loved  and  was  loved  by  the  pretty 
Taki,aud  that  alone  made  life  worth  living.  One  day  he  said 
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In  ]«IT,  '  1  wish  1  could  be  .'I  Prince,  wear  line  rlol  lies,  have 
plenty  to  eal  ami  untiling  to  do,  and  yon  my  Princess.' 

•••I  would  ratlin-  havi-  yon  as  yon  arc,' said  the  sw  cot-tem- 
pered Taki.  w  ho  didn't  mind  Kikuchi's  grumblings.  I  hey  w  ere  MP 
common. 

••  i  in  t  the  god  Inari  happened  to  hear  this  wish,  and  lie  decided 
eKikuclii  a  good  chance.  So  that  night,  when  the  young 
man  was  sleeping  soundly  .  Ins  In-ad  resting  on  his  duly  pillow, 
and  his  liody  rovnvd  li.v  roarsr  rolton  i|iiills.  hr  appeared  to 
him.  and  said:  '  You  w  ant  to  he  a  Pi  inoc  .'  Very  \\rll;  you  shall 
try  il  lor  a  week.' 

"  Kiknchi  nildii-il  his  eyes  and  awoke.  Lo  and  lii'liold  !  he  w  as 
in  a  luxuriously  1'nrnished  room.  His  pillow  was  of  camphor 
wood,  with  a  roll  ot'  the  hesi  bamboo  paper  tied  upon  il  :  his 

quilts   were  of  I  lie  softest    silU. 

••'  Well,'  said  Kikiirln.  •  t  his  is  too  g 1  to  In-  true.  F  suppose 

it  is  time  to  yet  up.' 

•-.lust  at  that  monieni  a  servant  entered  and  appioarhed  him, 
kneeling,  w  il  h  a  tray  of  sweetmeats  :  and  after  KiUnehi  had 
swallowed  them  all  greedily,  the  .servant  retired  as  he  came, 
kneeling. 

"Then  another  servant  eaiue  with  a  suit  of  emliroidered  silk, 
having  stilt  Card-hoard  wings,  and  adorned  with  lingo  white 

crests  of  oa  k    lea  \  es. 

••  •  If'l'aki  could  only  sec  me  now  .'  thought  Kiknchi.  '  wouldn't 
she  open  her  hi;;  In-own  eyes!  As  I  am  a  full-fledged  Prince,  I 
suppose  I  must  act  like  one.  and  so  I'll  look  dignified.' 

••  Nevertheless,  tin1  new  Prince  fell  nncomforlalile  in  his  line 
suit,  and  after  a  while  he  wanted  to  take  off  those  card-hoard 
wings,  w  hioh  hothcrcd  him. 

"  And  now  an  elderly  man,  who  said  he  was  his  guardian,  ap- 
peared, aiul  informed  him  that  the  master  of  Chinese  was  ready- 
to  gi\e  him  his  morning  lesson.  Kiknchi  spent  two  long 
\\eai\  hours  trying  to  understand  the  Chinese  parts  of  speech, 
lint  it  "as  haul  work.  After  the  lesson  in  Chinese  came  the 
music  teacher,  and  after  the  music  lesson,  the  singing  master. 

••The  different  lessons  now  being  o\er.  Kiknchi  was  ready  In 
take  off  his  heavy  suit  of  clothes  and  rest,  when  his  guardian 
informed  him  that  tin-  midday  meal  would  soon  he  served. 
Then  a  servant  brought  him  a  fresh  suit  of  clothes,  and  helped 
him  to  undress  and  dicss  again.  Kiknchi  went  to  the  place 
where  the  repast  was  spread,  and  the  nol'les  and  ladies  of  I  ho 
court,  gorgeously  arrayed,  made  obeisance  as  he  appeared.  Every 
one  spoke  in  whispers  or  low  times,  and  altogct  her  it  w  as  a  sol- 
emu  affair,  t  >nce  or  t  w  ice  Kiknchi  made  witty  remarks,  as  he 
t  hough  t,  lint  he  caught.  I  he  scolding  eye  and  hea\  y  frown  of  his 
guardian,  and  after  that  he  held  his  tongue.  Few  of  the  ladies 
were  pretty,  and  none  could  compare  with  his  Taki.  'If'l'aki 
were  dressed  ill  such  silks.'  thought  Kiknclii.  -she  would  out- 
shine them  all.' 

"The  new  Prince  did  not  enjoy  his  dinner  one  bit,  and,  lie- 
sides,  the  victuals  tasted  strange.  lie  would  have  liked  a  dish 
of  stewed  eels,  such  as  he  could  got  at  home,  better  than  the 
meals  and  stuffs  disguised  with  slran.no  sauces.  The  meal  last- 
ed alionl  two  hours,  ami  Kiknchi  was  glad  when  it  was  over. 

"  '  Now  I  can  have  the  rest  of  I  he  day  to  myself,  and  for  plea- 
sure.' said  Kiknchi. 

"But  no.  His  guardian  came  and  told  him  that  many  im- 
portant mat  tors  aw  aited  his  at  ten  I  ion.  There  \\  ere  disputes  to 
he  settled,  petitioners  to  lie  received,  tenants  of  his  estates  to  lie 
beard,  and  so  forth. 

'"If  I  am  a  Prince.'  thought  Kiknchi.  '  I  suppose  I  mils!  at- 
;.end  to  these  things.'  And  for  two  long  hours  he  sat.  patiently, 
though  ill  at  ease,  listening  to  claims,  disputes,  hogging  of  favors, 
items  of  revenue,  and  a  hundred  other  matters  ahonl  which  he 
knew  or  eared  very  little. 

"When  at  length  the  last  suitor  had  departed.  KiUnehi  was 
half  asleep  wit  h  fat ignc,  and  would  ha  \  e  ret  i  red  to  his  beautiful 
bed-chamber,  hut  his  guardian  told  him  that  he  must  have  ox- 
en is,-  al'ler  so  much  i|iiiet,aiid  now  the  fencing  master  was 
brought  in.  The  tired  Prince  unwillingly  put  on  a  heavy  suit 
o feh. mi  armor,  and  for  an  hour  had  to  attack  and  defend,  to 
parry  and  lunge  and  dance  ahonl  until  In-  w  as  loo  weak  to  si  a  ml. 

''After  a  short  rest,  the  hour  of  the  owning  meal  was  an- 
nounced. Kikuchi  was  obliged  to  put  on  another  sun  ol 
clothes,  and  to  sit  down  to  an  entertainment  twice  as  dull  and 
as  long  as  the  mid-day  one. 

"'Surely  this  will  end  my  duties  for  the  day  .'  Hut  no  His 
guardian  came  just  hcloie  the  dinner  was  o\er.  and  reminded 
him  that  a  fair  was  to  he  held  in  the  quarter,  and  I  hat  I  he  ladies 
and  nobles  who  held  the  lair  would  feel  slighted  if  the  Prince 
did  not  honor  the  opening  night  with  his  presence. 


••  •  I'.esides,'  said  his  guardian  --how  he  hated  thai  guardian! — 
•  y •  lictiot  hed,  the  Prim-ess  1)  liana,  goo  there.' 

•'  '  My    w  hat  ?'  inquired  Kikuchi. 

"The  guardian  only  looked  grim,  and  walked  nut  of  the  room. 

•••Here  is  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,' excli d  Kiknchi.     'I  am 

not  going  to  give  Taki  up  for  any  -I )  I  [ana.  They  can't  make 
mo  marry  her.  However,  I  may  as  well  see  what  O  Hana  is  like.' 
And  so,  forgetting  his  fatigue,  and  eager  to  sec  the  Princess. 
Kiknchi  opened  the  fair. 

"lie  was  holh  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  appearance  of 
O  liana,  who  was  really  a  very  charming  young  woman.  The 
more  Kiknchi  saw  of  her,  the  more  he  was  fascinated  by  her 
manner  and  taken  by  her  wit. 

"  At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  Kiknchi  retired  to  his  bed, 
thoroughly  worn  out  and  disgusted.  lie  had  worked  harder 
than  ever  he  had  for  his  poor  fat  her.  He  found  that  act  ing  tin; 
Prince .wasn't  such  an  easy  task  after  all.  Then  hisgnaidian 

w  ould  he  e\  or  gel  rid  of  bun  /  Then  Taki  -would  she  I'm  gel, 
him?  (I  liana  —  what  about  her  ?  Truly  Kikuchi  was  in  a  con- 
fused stale  of  mind.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do.  If  Taki 
could  only  talk  like  O  liana! 

"And  so  the  week  dragged  along.  On  the  evening  of  the 
sixth  day  the  god  Inari  appeared.  •  Well,'  said  he.  '  w  hat  do  you 
want  .1110  lo  do  .'  |)o  you  wish  to  re  I  urn  to  poverty  and  to  Taki. 
or  arc  yon  satisfied  to  lie  a  Prince  and  to  marry  O  liana  f 

"Now  those  very  quest  ions  Kikuchi  had  been  asking  himself 
for  days  and  days,  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  ami  seven-  strug- 
gle wiih  Ins  feelings  and  his  love  that  he  at  last  made  up  his. 
mind." 

"  What,  did  Kiknchi  do,  nm-le  f" 

"I  can't  say.  Leslie.  I  think  the  story  leaves  off  just  here; 
but  whet  her  il  does  or  not,  it  convey  s  a  lesson." 

"YeSjUiiclej  1  suppose  the  god  Inari  meant  to  cure  KiUnehi 
of  grumbling  and  discontent.  lint  1  wish  you  could  mnemhoi 
whether  he  was  salislie.l  to  remain  a  Prince  and  marry  O  Haua, 
or  whether  lie  remained  true  to  the  pretty  Taki." 
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JUST    IN    TIME. 

AN   ADVENTUm:    IX    THE    PYUENEES. 

BY    DAVID    KER. 

OWN,   Friday — down,  sir!      That's  enough    for  one   spell.. 
I'm  sure.    I  can't  be  running  about  with  you  all  day,  yon 
know;   and  if  you  don't  waul  to  rest,  /do!" 

The  companion  addressed  as  "Friday"  by  Arthur  Woodville 
was  a  small,  lean,  wiry-looking  dog — as  black  as  its  renowned 
Caribbean  namesake,  and  bearing  plain  marks  of  recent  ill- 
usage — which  was  leaping  and  barking  around  its  young  master 
on  a  sunny  green  slope  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  cliff  in 
the  (  Vulral  Pyrenees. 

While  on  their  way  southward  through  l-'rance.  Arthur  and 
his  uncle  had  halted  at  a  small  town  not  far  to  the  north  of 
l!ordeaii\.  and  the  boy's  attention  had  been  attracted  by  the  per- 
formance of  a  troupe  of  dancing  dogs  in  the  queer  little  old- 
fashioned  market-place,  and  ho  took  special  mil  ice  of  one  poor 
half-star\od  beast,  which,  having  evidently  been  just  added 
to  tin  Land,  was  s!ill  rather  slow  and  awkward  with  the  tricks 
required  of  it.  and  received  an  incessant  shower  of  merciless 
blows  from  its  hard-hearted  master. 

Woodvillc's  warm  English  heart  rose  against  this  cruelty,  and 
he  lost  no  time  iii  redeeming  the  ill-used  dog  from  bondage,  at 
the  cost  of  all  his  available  pocket-money  ;  for  the.  knavish 
show  man.  as  cunning  as  he  w  as  cruel,  took  care  to  make  the  best 
liar  gai  u  lie  could  out  of  the  boy's  generous  impulse. 

Having  seen  led  his  new  pet,  the  first  thing  that  our  hero  had 
to  do,  of  course,  was  to  give  him  a  name:  and  as  the  day  hap- 
pened to  bo  a  l-'riday.  Arthur  was  at  once  reminded  of  the  famous 
captive  whom  his  chosen  hero  had  saved  on  that  day  from  /n'» 
lormeniors.  and  named  him  "  Friday"  on  the  spot. 

The  dog  and  its  new  master  soon  became  inseparable,  aud 
under  the  boy's  kinder  training  it  quickly  picked  up  many  ac- 
complishments which  blow  sand  hunger  had  failed  to  instil  into 
it  When  they  got  h,  the  Pyrenees,  the  day  was  hardly  long 
e  in  nigh  for  the  const  a  nt  rambles  which  t  hey  t  ook  t  oget  her  along 
the  mountain-side,  leaping  torrents,  sealing ;  dill's,  dashing  at .full 
speed  down  sleep  slopes,  and  making  the  grim  old  rocks  echo 
with  the  laughter  of  the  one  and  the  harking  of  the  other, 
while  the  sober  French  peasants  watched  their  antics  with 
mingled  wonder  aud  amusement. 

Finding  his  master  not  inclined  for  more  play,  Friday  did  a. 
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little  extra  barking  and  frolicking  on  liis  own  account,  and  tln-.ii 
gelling  tired  in  his  turn,  lay  down  In-side  the  boy  in  the  cool 
shadow  cast  by  the  great  rock  overhead.  lint  all  at  once  the 
doi;1  gave  a  low  growl,  lifted  its  head,  snuffed  I  lie  air  uneasily  Cor 
a  moment,  and  then  sprang  up  and  began  to  bark  furiously,  as 
if  scenting  the  coming  of  a  foe. 

And  sure  enough  a  foe  was  coming,  but  a  foe  that  would 
never  be  dangerous  any  more. 

A  sturdy  peasant  had  just  come  out  upon  the  slope  through 
the  month  of  a  dark  narrow  glen  that  led  downward  from  the 
higher  mountains,  carrying  over  his  shoulders  a  long  brownish- 
gray  bundle,  which,  as  he  came  nearer,  was  seen  to  lie  the  carcass 
of  a  huge  gaunt  wolf.  The  moustei's  \\  ide-open  eyes  still  had  a 
cruel  and  menacing  glare,  and  the  swaying  of  the  head  as  it 
hung  downward  showed  all  the  sharp  yellow  f;mgs  that  had 
worried  many  a  helpless  lamb  and  tender  kid,  ere  a  blow  of 
brave  Pierre  Tarraut's  trusty  axe  put  an  end  to  the  four-footed 
brigand's  misdeeds  at  once  and  forever. 

This  was  a  sight  that  did  not  come  in  Arthur  Woodville's  way 
every  day,  and  the  boy  scrambled  to  his  feel,  ami  ran  lo  .ml,  ;n 
the  dead  monster,  which  Pierre  held  proudly  up  for  his  inspec- 
tion. Hut  his  excitement  was  nothing  to  that  of  I  lie  dog.  which, 
evidently  recognizing  the  slain  wolf  as  its  natural  enemy,  flew 
fiercely  at  the  dangling  body,  jumped  and  snapped  at  it  with, 
might  and  main,  and  kept  tip  a  furious  barking  even  after 
Tarraut  and  his  burden  were  out  of  sight,  till  it  was  forced  to 
cease  from  sheer  lack  of  breath. 

After  this,  dog  and  boy  remained  quite  still  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  a  thing  very  laic  \\ith  both  of  them.  But 
all  at  once  Friday  again  began  toshow  signs  of  excitement,  and 
even  of  uneasiness.  More  than  once  it  started,  raised  its  head 
quickly,  and  bent  forward  as  if  listening  intently  to  some  dis- 
tant sound  :  and  at  length  it  sprang  to  its  feet,  and  began  racing 
if.  to  its  young  master,  and  then  darting  away  again,  as  if  in- 
vil  ing  him  to  follow  it. 

"  Keep  still,  can't  you  ?"  yawned  Arthur,  who,  what  with  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  with  his  own  fatigue,  had  all  but  dozed 

oil'  to  sleep. 

Hut  so  far  from  keeping  still,  the  (log  redoubled  its  efforts, 
venturing  at  last  to  pull  its  master's  clothes  \\  it h  its  teeth  ;  and 
then,  finding  even  this  in  vain,  it  suddenly  snatched  his  cap  from 
his  head,  and  ran  away  with  it. 

Now  the  cap  was  a  new  and  very  jaunty  French  one  which 
Arthur  bad  bought  only  a  few  days  before,  and  the  threatened 
loss  nf  it  was  more  than  the  boy  could  stand.  I'p  he  jumped  in 
a  trice,  and  shouting  angrily  at  the  dog.  da i  ted  alter  it  as  fast  as 
his  feet  could  carry  him. 

It  was  very  lucky  for  him  that  he  did  so,  little  as  he  knew  it 
at  the  time.  Hardly  had  he  got  half-way  along  tin-  slope  when 
there  came  a  dull,  ominous  rumble  far  overhead  like  the  roll  of 
heavy  wheels;  a  harsh  grating  noise  was  heard,  followed  by  a 
deafening  crash  :  a  whirl  of  dust  tilled  the  whole  air  like  smoke 
from  a  discharge  of  cannon;  and  when  the'  dust  cleared  away, 
Arthur  looked  back  and  saw  the  spot  on  which  he  had  just 
been  lying  buried  many  feet  deep  under  a  mighty  mass  of  earth, 
gravel,  and  fallen  rocks. 

"  t'uili'i  mi  r/iifii  de  beaucottp  r/Y.x/ir// ."'  (that's  a  dog  with  plenty 
of  intellect),  said  the  landlord  of  the  little  village  inn  at  which 
our  travellers  were  staying,  when  Arthur  told  his  adventure  that 
infill.  And  e\ery  one  else  who  heard  the  tale  was  quite  of  the 
same  opinion. 


AN   ARTIST,  A   PUMA,  AND   SOME   BEARS. 

BY   ERNEST   INGERSOLL. 

TO  many  persons  who  do  not  happen  to  know  better, 
an    artist  is  a   slim-legged,  long-haired,  melancholy 
person    who    always    wears    a    velvet    jacket,  an    enor- 
mous necktie  with  flying  ends,  and  a  wide   slouch-hat. 
•  Whether    such    fantastic    fellows    ever    existed    among 
painters  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  artist 
nowadays  is,  or  appears  to  be,  very  much  like  other  pro- 
fessional gentlemen,  and   rather  enjoys  being  known  as 
an  expert  in  something  besides  his  art. 

Two  artists  were  encamped  one  summer  upon  the  shore 
of  a  lovely  lake  on  the  western  slope  of  Long's  Peak, 
called  Grand  Lake.  The  fishing  there  was  capital — thou- 
sands of  large  trout,  easily  caught,  thronged  the  cold  clear 
waters;  and  in  the  intervals  of  their  sketching  these 


campers  were  accustomed  to  fish  a  great  deal,  and  to  save 
alive  the  larger  part  of  what  they  caught  in  creels  or 
cages  made  of  slats  of  wood,  anchored  in  the  edge  of  the 
lake. 

One  night,  as  they  lay  in  their  tent  near  the  shore,  tln-v 
heard  animals  of  some  kind  prowling  about  and  splashing 
in  the  water.  But  the  wind  was  blowing  pretty  hard, 
making  the  pines  rattle  and  groan,  so  that  the  suspicions 
sounds  wen-  not  very  distinct;  and  concluding  that  a 
couple  of  their  IMIITOS  i  donkeys)  were  poking  about  the 
camp,  as  they  arc  very  likely  to  do,  the  tired  fellows 
turned  over  and  went  to  sleep. 

You  may  imagine  their  disgust  next  morning  to  find 
that  two  grizzly -bears  had  wandered  down  from  the 
canon,  torn  their  fish-boxes  to  pieces,  and  let  free  all  the 
trout  their  big  paws  and  jaws  were  unable  to  capture. 
Hears  are  very  fond  of  fish,  so  this  foray  was  not  sur- 
prising; but  the  trout  were  gone  just  the  same. 

One  of  these  artists  now  lives  in  New  York,  and  his 
pictures  of  wild  beasts,  such  as  the  elk,  panther,  bears. 
and  so  on,  have  been  praised  very  highly  by  the  critics 
for  their  lifelike  vigor.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  for  many  years  he  lias  been  accustomed  to  wander 
about  the  remotest  parts  of  Colorado,  often  quite  alone 
and  sometimes  in  midwinter,  trusting  to  his  rifle  for  both 
food  and  protection,  in  order  to  study  these  animals  in 
their  wild  haunts,  and  make  his  pictures  so  lifelike  and 
true,  that  we  shall  feel  that  we  have  been  encamped 
among  the  snowy  peaks  and  shady  dells  of  their  back- 
grounds. 

On  one  occasion  this  young  gentleman  was  camped, 
late  in  the  autumn,  away  over  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Rockies,  in  northern  Colorado,  with  no  settlement  or 
even  a  wagon-road  within  many  miles.  He  had  two  or 
three  mules,  on  one  of  which  he  rode,  while  upon  the 
others  he  packed  his  bacon,  flour,  and  "canned  goods," 
his  ammunition,  and  his  roll  of  bedding. 

Finding  in  a  secluded  valley,  favorable  for  hunting,  a 
small  log  cabin,  put  up,  nobody  knows  when,  by  some 
wandering  hurjter  or  ore  prospector,  he  decided  to  make 
it  his  home  for  two  or  three  months.  The  cabin  had  no 
chimney,  but  there  was  a  fireplace  in  the  middle  of  the 
earthen  floor,  over  which  a  hole  in  the  roof  let  out  the 
smoke;  nor  was  there  any  window  or  door,  but  that  didn't 
matter. 

So  he  stowed  in  one  corner  his  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition and  sketching  materials,  put  up' in  another  a  lied 
of  springy  poles,  hung  a  piece  of  gunny-sacking  across 
the  doorway  to  make  the  interior  seem  snug,  and  soon 
made  himself  at  home  and  contented. 

He  rambled  about,  sketched  and  painted,  hunted  and 
fished  for  a  month  or  more,  and  nothing  happened  to 
disturb  either  him  or  his  little  terrier  Peggy.  He  killed 
a  bear  or  two,  shot,  two  or  three  antelopes  and  mountain- 
sheep,  and  found  the  deer  so  plentiful  that  he  had  killed 
and  hung  up  in  the  quaking-asp  trees  near  by  no  less 
than  twenty  carcasses  to  furnish  him  meat  uhcn  the 
deep  snows  should  prevent  his  going  abroad  to  hunt. 

One  day  my  friend  discovered  that  he  had  fired  his  last 
cartridge;  but  he  was  busy  on  a  picture,  and  did  not  like 
to  go  to  the  distant  railway  station  to  get  more  until  lie 
had  finished  that  subject.  Now  that  very  afternoon — it 
always  happens  so  in  stories,  but  here  it  came  about  in 
very  truth — he  was  in  his  cabin  cooking  his  early  sup- 
per, when  the  growling  of  Peggy  and  a  slight  noise  out- 
side attracted  his  attention.  The  cabin  was  set  into  the 
side  hill,  like  many  another  in  those  mountains,  and  the 
logs  on  that  up-hill  side  of  (lie  house  were  poorly  chinked, 
so  that  when  Mr.  Proctor  looked  in  that  direction  he  could 
plainly  see  the  feet  of  a  puma,  or  mountain-lion,  slowly 
marching  past,  as  though  the  beast  were  trying  to  find 
some  place  to  look  in. 

Remember  that  there  was  no  door  better  than  a  dan- 
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"•ling  {'in-lain  of  old  sacking,  no  window  <>ul.  of  which  he 
climb  il'  tin-  puma  insisted  upon  sharing  his  tire- 
side,  noi  a  single  cartridge  forliis  rille.  and  a  ".Teat  Inili- 
•  i  ,  cat,  nearly  as  big  and  ferocious  as  a,  Bengal  tiger, 
was  sneaking-  aliont  jusl  outside  the  logs. 

"  I  LOW   did  you  fed  .'"  I  asked  him. 

'    I  eel        I  was  scared  still'." 

"  What  did  you  do?"  was  my  s ind  <|iirslion. 

"I   Li'ot    the  axe,  and  stood   liehind  the  curtain  waiting 
for  the  brute  to  poke  his   nose    in.      1   heard   him   creep 
around  lo  the  front,  and  come  whining  to  (lie  very  door- 
sill.      I    thought   Peggy   would    die    of    fright.      But    the 
puma   refrained   from   crawling    under    the  curtain,  and 
presently  slunk  away.      I  suppose  lie   smelled   me,  and 
was  afraid  to  venture.      He  is  a  cautious,  not  to  say  cow- 
ardly, brute;  and, 
besides,  lie    didn't 
know      that     my 
Winchester     rifle 
was  not  loaded." 

"  Pleasant  situ- 
ation in  which  to 
spend  the  night." 
I  remarked.  "Did 
you  sleep  at 
all?" 

"Oh  yes.  I 
built  a  bright  lire, 
and  knowing  that 
it  would  keep  him 
away,  I  slept  as 
comfortably  as 
usual." 

"Did  you  see 
him  again?" 

' '  Yes ;  or  at 
any  rate,  I  heard 
him  nextday, and 
was  worse  scared 
than  before,  for 
he  actually  nosed 
at  the  curtain 
where  I  was  wait- 
ing with  my  axe. 
And  that  night 
he  frightened  my 
poor  mules  so 
badly  that  they 
ran  so  far  away 
it  took  me  all  the 
next  day  to  catch 
them." 

"Why  in  the 
world  didn't  you 
go  and  get  some 
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ammunition?" 
inquired. 

"  \Vell,  that  would  have  cost  me  a  two  days'  ride — one 
out  to  the  railroad  and  one  back;  and  I  hated  to  spend 
the  time  before  I  had  finished  my  picture,  because  the 
weather  was  liable  to  change.  However.  b\  searching 
through  my  goods,  I  at  last  found  one  single  cartridge, 
and  putting  it  into  my  rifle,  I  went  outside  as  even  in  ir 
came  on,  and  waited  in  hope  of  seeing  the  brute.  I  felt 
sure  he  was  in  some  brush  close  to  I  he  cabin,  but  I  couldn't 
see  him,  and  didn't  dare  go  and  beat  him  out,  with  only 
one  poor  cartridge  in  my  gun.  At  last  I  grabbed  IV'juv 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  and  flung  her  as  far  as  I  could 
into  the  shadows  of  the  thicket,  as  a  bail,  to  dra  w  the  puma 
oiil  ;  but  it  was  no  use,  and  the  way  that  unhappy  dog  cut 
for  home,  the  instant  her  feet  touched  (.lie  ground  was 
Laughable." 

"Would  have  made  a  dog  laugh,"  I  suggested. 


"Yes,  another  doir.  Peggy  couldn't  see  the  joke. 
Well,  ii''\t  daj  I  had  to  hunt  up  the  mules  and  go  to  the 

railroad,  picture  or  no  picture,  for  the  lion  was  becoming- 
a  nuisance;  lint  when  I  came  back,  he  had  disappeared 
after  spoiim<_:  a  couple1  of  m\  deer  carcasses." 

It  was  on   one  of  these  lonely  journeys — perhaps  this 

very  •     that   my  friend  witnessed  a  curious  bit  of  bear 

life,  which  in;erested  me  g-reatly. 

He  was  leading  his  animals  down  a  rough  trail  on  one 
side  of  a  narrow  gulch,  when  he  caught  sight,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  canon,  of  a  large  black  bear,  accompa- 
nied by  a  small  cub. 

The  distance  was  long,  but  dropping  on  one  knee,  and 
calculating  the  range  as  well  as  possible,  he  sent  a  rillc- 
ball  flying  across  the  gulch.  The  old  bear  spun  round 

as  if  she  had 
stepped  on  a  top, 
uttered  a  loud 
roar,  and  after  a 
savage  snap  with 
her  teeth  at  her 
side,  where  the 
ball  seemed  to 
have  struck  her, 
reared  up  on  her 
hind  legs,  and 
gazed  all  around, 
showing  that  she 
was  not  seriously- 
wounded,  where- 
upon two  more 
cubs  appeared 
upon  the  scene. 

Then,  as  if  she 
had  caught  sight 
of  the  enemy,  she 
dropped  down  on 
all  fours,  and  hit- 
ting one  of  the 
cubs  a  cuff,  start- 
ed it  up  a  big 
pine-tree.  This 
exposed  her  ex- 
cellently for  a 
second  shot,  but 
the  artist  lowered 
his  gun  and  wait- 
ed to  see  what  she 
meant  to  do. 

The  cub  scram- 
bled a  little  way 
up  the  tree,  and 
was  followed  by 
a  second  one,  the 
mother  growling 
at  it,  and  shoving 
it  along. 

The  third  cub,  however,  objected  decidedly  to  climbing 
that  old  pine,  and  the  anxious  mother,  rearing  up,  put 
both  paws  against  its  little  haunches  and  fairly  boosted 
it.  in  spite  of  its  unwillingness,  as  far  as  she  could  reach. 
Meanwhile  the  second  one  had  come  down,  but  "caught 
it"  in  consequence.  Mother  Bruin  lifted  her  big  paws, 
fairly  spanked  that  foolish  youngster  till  he  howled  lus- 
tily, and  roughly  boosted  him  as  she  had  his  .brother, 
until  all  three  were  curled  up  in  the  crotches  of  the  lower 
limbs. 

Then,  and  not  until  then,  when  she  had  looked  out  as 
well  as  she  could  for  the  safety  of  her  babies,  and  had 
evidently  admonished  them  to  keep  quiet,  did  she  seek 
safety  for  herself  by  hiding  in  the  bushes.  I  hope  she 
was  not  so  severely  wounded  as  to  suffer  a  great  deal  be- 
fore she  recovered. 
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l-'KKAKS    OF   THE    COl.H. 

Tills  present   winter  is  really  unusual  in  many  respects,  and 
tin1    people    who   Illosl    regret    ll    li\r    ill    tin'   Southern    Slates. 

In  places  in  Virginia  tin1  mercury  registered  1"  below  zero,  and 
on  tlif  1 'in-ill' is  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  it  went  4  lower 
than  in  Virgin'"-  Tin1 folks  wlio  live  in  tin1  Northwest  are  used 
in  sc\eie  mid.  and  expect  more  or  less  of  a  winter,  l)iit  it  is 
ilunlitl'nl  it'  llir.v  like  it  when  the  mercury  gets  siv  low  that  there 
are  no  degrees  to  mark  it,  and  then  to  have  the  mercury  IVee/e. 
as  it  is  reported  to  have  done,  must  certainly  he  trying.  Il  is 
Stated  I iy  an  eminent  authority  that  if  one  toiu-hes  a  piece  of 
iron  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  411  below  zero  the  sensation  is 
III.-  same  as  when  one  touches  a  red-hot  iron.  Now  nobody 
wanls  to  wander  al>out  with  the  mercury  at  40°  below,  neither 
do  they  waul  to  handle  red-hot  irons  to  know  how  it  feels,  ami 
80  compare  sensations,  so  it  is  just  as  well  to  receive  the  state- 
ment of  the  eminent  authority  without  trying  experiments.  It 
may  lie  some  slight  consolation,  however,  to  the  people  who 
are  I'rce/ing  in  Florida,  for  it  is  below  :'.v!  down  there,  to  know 
lliai  111  times  past  there  have,  been  much  colder  winters. 

As  far  back  as  402  the  Enxine  Sea  was  fro/cu  o\cr  for  twenty 
days,  and  how  cold  it  was  over  here  then  no  one  knows,  lint 
just  imagine  the  distress  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  who  had  no 

'thri meters  in  tell   them   thai    il   was   really  as  cold   as  the\ 

thought  it  was.  What  the  old  historians  say  must  he  accepted 
with  a.  certain  amount  of  faith,  hut,  what  is  one  going  to  do  when 
it  i>  slated  that  the  two  seas  at,  Constantinople  were  fro/en  a, 
hundred  miles  from  shore,  and  gives  the  period  of  the  frost  from 
October.  7C,:{,  to  February,  7(54.  At  any  rate  you  can't  dispute  the 
record  to-da\.and  must  believe  what  you  can  of  it.  The  Em- 
jieror  Constantino  < 'optouymiis,  who  governed  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire at  that,  time,  must,  have  longed  for  a  palace  in  Africa.. 

In  l(i:!.">,  stati-s  a,  record,  a  frost  in  England  on  mid-summer  day 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  fruits  of  the  earth  :  but  that  phrase, 
'•is  snid  to  have,"  disarms  all  criticism,  and  one  need  not  believe 
it  if  he  does  not  care  to.  Twenty-eight  years  later,  however, 
the  Thames  was  fro/en  for  fourteen  weeks,  and  in  1407  all  the 
small  birds  in  England  are  said  to  have  perished  from  the  cold. 
This  last  recoid  is  truly  pitiful,  and  the  cold  must  have  been 
most  severe.  The  birds  in  Florida  can  take  comfort,  how  ever, 
for  il  was  then  a  gieat  deal  lower  than  t  he  freezing-point.  For 
six  weeks  in  KW1!  persons  could  travel  on  the  ice  of  the  lialtic 
Sea,  and  in  1 10,!  it  was  fro/en  from  I'omeraiiia  to  Denmark. 
Again  people  could  ride,  on  horseback  across  the  sea  from  Sweden 
to  Denmark  in  1  Kin,  and  it  is  stated  that  they  really  did  so. 
England  used  to  have  very  hard  luck  in  having  all  her  birds 
frozen  by  the  cold,  for  in  the  winter  of  K;>S!-4  they  nearly  all 
perished,  while  great  oak-trees  were  split,  and  eleven  inches  of 
ice  covered  the  Thames.  A  citizen  of  London  writes  that  that 
year  "  the  people  kept  trades  on  the  Thames  as  in  a,  fair.  About 
forty  coaches  daily  plied  on  the  Thames  as  on  dry  land.'' 
Another  fair  was  held  on  the  river  in  17ir>-lli.  and  again  in  174H. 
when  it  lasted  nine  weeks,  and  all  sorts  of  diversions  were  held 
on  the  ice,  while  coaches  drove  all  about.  This  last  occurred  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "  hard  w  inter,"  probably  marking  a  period 
to  the  people  of  that  day  as  "  the  blizzard  "  does  to  present  New- 
Yorkers. 

Charles  X.  of  Sweden  was  undoubtedly  brave,  but  there  must 

have  l.een   a   cold  winter  in    lli.~>s  when   he  was  bold  ei gh    to 

march  his  whole,  army  across  the  ice  from  Holstein  to  Denmark 
o\  ei  the  Little  Belt.  One  hundred  and  ninety  years  previous 
to  this  exploit  it  was  intensely  cold  in  Flanders,  and  wine,  was 
distributed,  presumably  to  the  poor.  But,  the  people  didn't  have 
to  carry  pitchers  or  jars  ;  a  basket  was  sufficient,  for  the  wine  had 
to  lie  cut  by  hatchets  when  it  was  passed  around.  Flanders  had 
a  repetition  of  this  weather  in  lf>44,  when  the  wine  again  froze 

in  solid  lumps;   and  as  such  an  occurrence  happened  in  i (her 

place,  we  are  led  to  judge,  that  the  Flanders  wine  might  have 
been  of  a  particular  kind. 

The  people  of  Vicuna  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it  just  two  hun- 
dred and  twoyears  ago,  for  it  was  then  MI  frigid  that  the  wolves 
in  the  surrounding  country  were  rendered  desperate,  and  enter- 
ing the.  city  attacked  both  cattle  and  n.  The  harbor  of  New 

York  was  fro /en  over  in  17sn,  and  teams  crossed  from  the  city  to 
Staten  Island,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  This  state  of  things  is 
,,,,(  liable  to  be  repeated  this  year, however,  although  there  has 

been  ;- igh  ice  in  the  bay  to  hold  the  boats  as  in  a  vise.      It  is 

saiil  that  in  1>U>  the  cold  was  so  intense  in  Norway  that  people 
lost  their  breath  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  when 
one  comes  to  think  about  such  a  sad  condition  of  affairs  it  is 
trulv  horrible.  We  may  he  thankful  that  we  live  in  a  more 


temperate  zone,  for  no  such  thing  is  recorded  as  having  hap- 
pened over  here. 

The  cold,  how  ever,  has  its  compensations.    There  are  sleighing 

and  skat  ing,  and  .lack  Frost  touches  up  Niagara  with  his  magi- 
cal finger, and  builds  such  wondrous  castles  and  statues  of  ice, 
that  once  seen  they  are  ne\  i  -r  foi  -gut  I  en.  The  spray  rising  from 
the  great  cataract  freezes  as  it  falls,  and  soon  a  wall  of  curious 
c.u-M-d  ice  well  nigh  veils  the  water,  and  takes  on  so  many  strange 
shapes  that  Jack  is  acknowledged  to  he  a  great  artist. 


COMMON-SKNSK    ATHLETICS    FOR    BOYS. 

BY    CASPAR    W.    WHITNEY. 

BEFORE  everything  else  there  is  one  thing  you  must 
never  do,  and    that    is   to  "train."     I   suppose   the 
youngster  naturally  wishes,  as  much  as  possible,  to  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  his  big  brother,  and  the  desire  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  '' athlete"  who  trains  and  goes  his 

paces  is  quickly  under- 
stood by  those  who 
have  not  forgotten  their 
own  boyhood.  But  if 
boys  will  consider  for 
a  moment  that  they  are 
like  a  growing  plant, 
easily  dwarfed  and 
readily  misshapened 
under  thoughtless  or 
misdirected  pressure, 
they  will  realize  how 
much  harm  can  be  done 
by_  unduly  straining 
their  muscles,  and  by 
calling  on  the  heart  for 
more  work  than  it,  is 
prepared  to  perform. 
Parents  and  teachers 
who  countenance  elab- 
orate athletics  in  young  boys  are  doing  the  greatest 
harm  imaginable,  and  when  it  comes  to  permitting  boys 
actually  to  go  into  training  for  any  game,  I  can  only  add 
that  such  persons  are  utterly  unfitted  for  the  guardian- 
ship of  growing  lads. 

It  seems  curious  that  with  the  advance  we  have  made 
in  the  last  few  years  in  scientific  athletics,  there  should 
still  be  cause  for  writing  so  strongly  on  a  subject  that 
ought  to  be  covered  by  the  common-sense  of  mature 
men.  and  yet  I  am  constantly  hearing  of  tug -of -war 
teams  composed  of  boys  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen 
\eai-s  of  age,  and  right  here  in  our  own  city  I  can  point 
to  school  football  elevens  that  last  season  went  into  regu- 
lar training.  It  bus  been  a  custom,  too,  in  several  schools 
to  permit  a  course  of  more  or  less  severe  training  as 
preparation  for  track  ath- 
letic events.  The  tug-of- 
war  is  so  tremendous  a 

strain   on   the   system,  that  ^  tt.£f  ^'- 

in  the  last  year  or  two  the 
game  has  fallen  into  disuse 
at  nearly  all  athletic  con- 
tests among  young  men, 
while  the  colleges  have 
dropped  it  entirely.  That 
undeveloped  boys  should 
be  allowed  for  a  moment 
to  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  a  health-sapping 
oame  seems,  therefore,  in- 
comprehensible. I  believe 
the  tug-of-war  has  been  abandoned  by  the  best  schools 
in  New  York,  and  it  should  be  cast  into  outer  darkness 
all  over  the  country. 

As  for  general  training   for  athletic  events,  it  is  very 
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nearly  as  great  a  mistake,  and  I  am  addressing  myself 
to  boys  sixteen  years  of  age  and  under,  though,  of  course. 
my  remarks  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  many  boys  of 
seventeen,  eighteen,  and  even  nineteen,  who  are  unusu- 
ally backward  in  their  physical  develop- 
ment. Growing  boys  should  not  expect 
nor  make  any  attempt  to  get  their  mus- 
cles "  hard."  It  would  be  directly  against 
all  laws  of  nature  if  they  were  so.  The 
main  idea  in  athletic  work  is  to  keep 
the  skin  clean,  and  <n-t  inside  your  veins 
and  arteries  pure  blood,  and  plenty  of  it. 
The  only  training  you  must  think  of  doing 
is  with  your  stomach.  Keep  it  in  good 
condition  by  eating  plenty  of  wholesome 
food,  and  you  will  find  yourself  equal  to 
whatever  exercise  you  are  inclined  to  do. 
Care  of  the  stomach,  and  an  amount  of 
athletic  work  which  stops  short  of  tir- 
ing the  boys  out,  are  all  the  training  that 
should  be  permitted  school  teams  of  any 
description. 

To  eat  his  meals  at  the  same  hour  every 
day  and  to  do  no  munching  between  meals  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  boy  who  follows  the  rule  honestly, 
superior,  at  least  in  "  condition,"  to  the  one  who  does 
not.  For  the  rest,  any  kind  of  out-door  athletic  work 
that  is  not  too  severe,  as,  for  example,  running,  jumping, 
and  hurdling,  will  gradually  build  him  up.  and  increase 
his  muscles  as  rapidly  as  his  strength  will  permit. 

By  running  I  mean  cross-country  running,  or  what 
approaches  it  as  nearly  as  possible.  Running  short  dis- 
tances at  top  speed  is  not  only  undesirable  for  the  grow- 
ing lad,  but  it  is  decidedly  injurious. 
Sprinting  one  or  two  hundred  yards 
is  bad  enough,  but  when  it  comes  to 
training  a  boy  at  a  quarter  or  half 
mile,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  prolonged 
sprint,  the  harm  he  receives  is  likely 
to  be  very  considerable  and  lasting. 

If  boys  are  inclined  to  become 
sprinters,  the  best  and  safest  procedure 
is  for  them  to  confine  their  efforts  to 
simple  "starting,"  not  running  out 
more  than  forty  to  fifty  yards  at  the 
utmost,  until  they  have  gained  some- 
thing of  their  growth  and  strength. 
and  they  will  find  they  have  fitted 
themselves  for  greater  efforts  by  the 
best  possible  means.  After  all,  start- 
ing is  everything  in  sprinting  nowa- 
days; the  speed  is  more  or  less  natu- 
ral, but  skill  in  getting  off  the  mark 
is  acquired. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  put  a  boy  under 
sixteen  in  the  gymnasium  for  the  conventional  course 
of  instruction.  Not  one  gymnasium  instructor  in  fifty 
adapts  himself  to  the  individual  requirements  of  his 
pupils;  and  even  were  he  to  do  so,  the  lad,  will  not  reap 
one-half  the  benefit  from  following  the  usual  routine  of 
pulleys,  weights,  etc.,  that  lie  will  by  romping  about  out- 
of-doors.  Give  him  a  little  sensible  light  dumbbell  work 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  when  he  first  gets  out  of  bed  in 
the  morning,  and  then  keep  him  out  in  the  open  air  for 
just  as  much  time  as  he  can  spare  from  his  studies,  which 
at  this  age  should  not  occupy  much  of  his  time  out  of 
school  hours. 

I  have  noticed  a  growing  tendency  to  permit  children 
to  sit  up  much  later  than  is  good  for  them,  the  natural 
result  being  a  too  prevalent  fondness  for  the  bed  in  the 
morning.  If  a  boy  wants  to  keep  himself  in  prime  con- 
dition, to  grow  up  strong  and  vigorous,  let  him  get  up  in 
the  morning  long  enough  before  breakfast  to  have  first 


ten  minutes  of  brisk  work  with  a  pair  of  light  wooden 
dumbbells,  then  his  cold  bath,  and  afterwards  a  sharp 
walk  of  fifteen  minutes.  Any  boy  who  will  follow  this 
plan  will  discover  before  many  weeks  that  hi-  is  easily 
superior  to  his  classmates  in  almost  any  athletic  work  he 
undertakes,  while  headaches  and  other  ills  too  common 
to  growing  lads  will  be  unknown  to  him. 

I  have  spoken  especially  of  a  cold  bath,  because  it  is 
very  essential  in  building  up  a  vigorous  body.  I  do  not 
mean  an  absolutely  cold  plunge,  just  as  the  water  comes 
out  of  the  pipes  or  well  in  the  winter.  It  should  have 
the  chill  taken  off  for  the  first  dip,  and  as  the  boy  grows 
older  he  may  be  able  to  let  in  the  cold  water  direct,  from 
the  pipe  after  he  has  once  got  into  the  tub.  But  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  plunge  into  the  icy  cold  water  directly  after 
rising.  I  never  do  it  myself,  and  I  have  been  taking 
cold-water  baths  many  years;  so  long,  in  fact,  that 
I  should  feel  out  of  sorts,  I  am  sure,  if  I  missed  one. 
I  advise  a  big  sponge  applied  quickly 
and  thoroughly,  and  then  rubbing  with 
good  bath  towels  afterwards.  The  rub 
is  quite  as  beneficial  as  the  bath;  in- 
deed, without  it  the  value  of  the  plunge 
is  greatly  lessened.  Rub  your  skin  un- 
til it  glows,  and  you  will  be  astonished 
when  you  start  out  for  your  fifteen 
minutes'  walk  how  warm  and  active 
you  feel. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  methods 
of  walking  too.  If  you  will  watch 
from  your  window  the  passing  men 
and  boys  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
you  will  the  better  understand  what  I 
mean.  Many  will  slouch  along  with 
head  stuck  forward  like  a  turtle's, 
shoulders  rounded,  and  the  leg  swung  lazily  from  the 
hip;  or  maybe  they  will  scurry  along  at  an  awkward  gait, 
resembling  nothing  so  much  as  that  of  a  cow.  Once  or 
(wire,  as  you  watch,  you  will  see  a  man  actually  walking 
as  it  was  intended  that  man  should  walk.  His  head  is 
erect  upon  his  shoulders,  and  instead  of  swinging  the 
leg  from  the  hip  and  coming  down  on  the  heel,  he  steps 
out,  feeling  the  ground  with  the  ball  of  his  foot  and 
working  every  muscle  in  his  leg.  That  is  the  way  you 
must  walk,  otherwise  you  will  reap  no  benefit  whatever 
from  the  exercise.  Every  time  you  put  your  feet  down 
feel  the  ground  with  the  ball  of  one  foot,  giving  a  little 
push  as  you  bring  forward  the  other  foot,  and  you  will 
find  you  are  bringing  the  muscles  of  the  calf  as  well  as 
those  of  the  thigh  into  play.  The  more  walking  of  the 
right  sort  you  get,  the  better  for  you.  Walk  to  your 
school  in  the  morning,  and  back  again  in  the  afternoon; 
and  do  not  in  cold  weather,  unless 
so  ordered  by  the  doctor,  bundle  up 
your  throat.  Half  the  sore  throats 
come  from  wrapping  them  up  until 
they  are  overheated,  and  then  exposed 
to  "cool  off."  Bear  in  mind  in  all 
your  athletic  work  that  yon  will  not 
catch  cold,  no  matter  how  warm  you 
get,  so  long  as  you  keep  in  action ; 
but  the  moment  you  stop  put  on 
your  sweater,  or,  better  still,  your 
bath  robe,  which  will  protect  your 
legs  as  well. 

The  best  plan  of  all  is  not  to  stop 
until  you  have  finished  your  work, 
and  then  take  your  shower-bath  and 
your  rub  down,  and  get  into  your  clothes  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Observe  this  golden  rule  in  your  athletic  exer- 
cise— never  do  your  work  slovenly,  keep  up  your  head 
invariably,  and  hold  yourself  together  and  in  form.  If 
you  do  not,  you  will  not  only  lose  half  the  benefit  but 
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miss   entirely  our   of   the   chief  charms   of   :i.    well  drilled 
l)(Mlv.  viz.,  grace.       It.    is    the    perfect,    mastery   of  all    the 

les  which  brings  grace. 

iMirnrj    llie    siiuniier    and    autumn     there    is    no    need 
whatever  of  anj   boj  doing  indoor  work. 

Kvcn    if   lie  is  not    a    member  of  a    footliall 
eleven  »\-  baseball    nine.  Ibere  is  abundant 
opportunity  fop  him  to  play  at  both  sanies; 
,  and  there  are  tennis  and  swimming  and 
nding  and  bicycling,  though   be  must  do 
'     "S*-^  1,0  r:lcing   in    this  last    until  he   is  a  couple 

of  years  older.  Any  one  of  these,  accor- 
ding to  his  opportunity,  is  excellent  for 
him;  and  should  it,  so  happen  that  he 
can  enjoy  none  of  them,  he  can  certain- 
ly romp  about  in  the  sunshine  and  air, 
which  is  better  than  any  in  door  work  he 
might  be  inclined  to  do.  Always  wear 
supporters  no  matter  what  game  you  are 
playing. 

When  winter  comes,  and  out-door  sport  lias  ceased, 
the  average  boy,  especially  if  he  lives  in  the  city,  makes 
the  greal  mistake  of  stopping  his  exercise,  and  thereby 
losing  all  the  bent-tit  of  his  summer  outing.  On  the 
other  baud  it  is  quite  as  grave  a  mistake  to  go  in  for  an 
extensive  course  of  gymnastic  work".  No  matter  how 
elaborate  the  system  or  the  apparatus,  there  are  just  so 
many  sets  of  muscles,  and  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
method  of  exercising  them  is  the  best.  The  illustrations 
here  given  comprise  a  few  simple  movements  that  I  have 
found  after  considerable  experience  |()  IK-  of  the  greatest 
benefit.  They  act  directly  on  the  muscles  intended  to 
work,  and  may  be  practised  at  home  or  in  the  gymnasi- 
um, and  with  light  wooden  dumbbells  (not  to  exceed 
three  pounds)  or  wands.  I  believe  in  movements  that 
expand  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  strengthen  the  lungs, 
for  it,  is  here  we  store  the  power  of  the  human  machine. 
Do  not  go  in  for  pulley-weight  work.  What  you  want  is 
quick  light  work;  and  stop  when  your  muscles  begin  to 
get  tired.  Go  from  one  movement  to 
the  next  without  stopping,  and  when  you 
have  worked  for  twenty  minutes  continu- 
ously, go  immediately  to  the  bath-room. 
and  lose  no  time  getting  into  your  clothes 
after  the  bath.  As  you  gain  strength  you 
can  vary  your  work  a  little  by  swinging 
on  the  rings,  passing  the  medicine  ball  or 
a  football,  or  a  little  chest  work  on  the 
upright  bars;  but  make  no  attempt  at 
lifting  or  any  other  heavy  work,  just  to 
show  how  smart  you  are,  and  keep  off  the  rowing-ma- 
chine until  you  have  had  a  couple  of  seasons  out-door 
work.  Some  boxing  or  fencing  lessons  will  be  bene- 
ticial  in  teaching  you  how  to  carry  yourself,  bat  110 
wrestling  for  sixteen-year-old  boys. 

As  a  rule  boys  need  restraining  rather  than  urging. 
and  that  is  why  I  do  not  favor  gymnasium  work,  unless 
careful  supervision  is  assured. 


ane   (;]•(>«  I    came    IVmii    the  dog.  :ni(l  M ike,  falli ng  to  (In-  ground 
:niil  t  umiiig  on  his  back,  said,  gently, 

"  Ye/.  know  s  the  si. HI  I  «'  soirondor.  SMI!" 

Tin-   ih>n  was   c:illcil    away    liy    Fanner   llayne.but  Jlike  still 
thinks  lie  was  saved  liy  I  lie  idea  in  liis  book. 
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A    DOITS    (JESTURES. 

IKE.  although  very  ignorant,  went  out  among  the  farmers 
to  canvass  for  a  hook  entitled  I.KIII/IUII/I-  of  tin-  Linnr  Ani- 
iimlx.  In  the  chapter  on  dogs  is  this  statement:  "For  a  do^  to 
turn  on  his  back  is  well  understood  among  do^s  as  a  gesture  of 
surrender.  If  two  strange  dons  meet  on  the  st  reel .  and  one 
shows  fight,  if  the  other  turns  on  his  hack  he  \\ill  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  molested." 

Mike  depended  upon  this  idea  to  sell  the  hook.  When  near 
Farmer  I  la \ 'lie's  ga.te,  Jlike  suddenly  slopped,  dropping  his  book 
and  turning  pale.  A  big  dog,  with  shagn.v  head  and  nlariug 
eyes,  stood  showing  his  teeth.  Flight  was  useless.  A  low  sav- 
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AWF.STF.RN  product,  the  gopher,  is  a  species  of  ground-squir- 
rel :  Ins  mat,  more  gray  in  simile  than  the  lively  little 
chipmunk  of  our  Northern  forests,  is  correspondingly  sniped 
with  black  nnd  white  along  its  hack.  The  eyes,  as  with  all  bur- 
rowing quadrupeds,  are  small,  the  lids  thin  almost  to  trans- 
parency; but  the.  jowl  I'oninitiim  is  very  peculiar.  Partitioned 
from  the  month  on  either  side  is  a,  membraneous  sue,  into  which 
he  deposits  t  he  excavated  earth  when  boring.  These  pockets 
filled,  the  gopher  turns  around  and  darts  back  to  the  entrance 
to  the  hole,  and,  cocking  his  ears,  listens.  Assured  that  no  enemj 
is  nigh,  the  wan  little  indent  lifts  his  head  straight  in  the  air, 
and  with  a  sharp  whill  and  a  whirl  of  his  body,  empties  these 
pockets,  the  dust-cloud  settling  in  a  granulated  circle  around 

the  hole,  rising,  according  to  the  gopher's  industry,  t'r i.nht  to 

fourteen  inches.  This  singular  convenience  for  carrying  a \\  a  \  I  he 
bored  earth  renders  the  gopher  the  most  troublesome  small  ani- 
mal the  Western  farmer  has  to  contend  against.  He  is  a  great 
nuisance,  being  particularly  destructive  to  cereals,  and  often  do- 
inn  serious  damage  to  the  crops,  as  I  experienced  last  year  oil 
my  hakota  farm. 

Quite  a  little  distance  from  my  bouse  is  a  fertile  oak  opening 
in  which  I  planted  a  large  lield  with  corn,  and  being  occupied 
with  other  matters,  I  neglected  to  look  after  it  until  late  in 
.tune.  What  was  my  surprise  and  vexation  upon  going  with 
my  hired  man  to  the  opening  to  find  not  a  spear  of  corn  visible, 
and  the  entire  iield  literally  honeycombed  with  gopher  burrows  ! 

••  I'etcr,  this  must  be  attended  to,"  I  said.  "What  shall  lie 
done?" 

"There  is  but  one  way  to  get  rid  of  them,"  he  answered. 
"  Drown  them  out." 

"  That    seems   cruel." 

'•  It's  a  urea  I  .job,"  he  said,  "  but  you  have  got  it  to  do.  and  re- 
plant, or  yon  won't,  get  even  fodder  oil  from  it.  and  it,  is  the  best 
soil  on  the  place." 

So  one  morn  inj;  "r  set  about,  the  extermination  of  the  trouble- 
some pests.  Loading  a  stone-boat  with  barrels  of  \\alei-.  the 
oxen  drew  it  to  the  opening,  where  with  buckets  we  began  del- 
uging a  spot  where  the  burrows  were  thickest.  We  hail  scarcely 
emptied  a  barrel  when  an  old  mother  gopher  poked  her  head  out 
of  the  water,  with  a  g:isp.  For  a  second  the  frightened  animal 
swayed  her  head  from  sitle  to  side,  then  with  a  turn  that  spat- 
tered the  water  about,  she  threw  up  her  heels  and  dived  into 
the  hole.  Shortly  after  she  reappeared,  with  a  young  gopher 
a  day  old  in  her  mouth.  .Struggling  toward  me,  she  dropped 
her  blind  burden  at  my  feet  and  lifted  her  eyes  to  mine  beseech- 
ingly. In  their  helpless  expression  there  was  something  very 
appealing.  <>nl\  a  moment  did  the  half-drowned  creature  regard 
me.  She  then  turned,  and  a.nain  dived  down  into  the  burrow,  to 
shortly  return  with  a  second  baby  gopher.  This  she  laid  by  the 
first,  and.  as  before,  the  brave  little  mother  lifted  her  imploring 
eyes  to  mine,  this  time  swa.\ing  her  head  and  uivin.u  out  an 
en  treat  inn  whim-.  Then  she  nosed  together  the  little  gophers,  and 
drained  herself,  weak  and  halting,  back  to  the  rescue  of  the  re- 
mainder of  her  young. 

Interested,  I  stood  anxiously  awaiting  her  return.  The  water 
quivered. 

"There,  she  is  coming,"  I  said.  Then  a  little  claw  reached  np 
and  fee  Idy  jjrabhcd  at  the  rim  of  the  hole.  "She  is  there;  she  will 
lie  up  directly."  lint  the  little  claw  slid  from  the  wet  earth, 
and  with  one  last  frantic  clutch  in  the  air  sank  out  of  sight. 

.\nain  the  water  stirred,  broke  into  bubbles.  "  Come  on,  brave 
little  mother,"  1  cried  ;  "you  deserve  to  live  with  all  your  fam- 
ilv."  But  no.  the  water  grew  smooth  :  the  gopher  came  not  again. 
The  poor  little  mother  had  heeii  drowned  in  her  brave  effort  to 
save  her  young.  ( 'mild  a,  human  mother  do  more  ? 

There  was  something  so  pathetic  in  this  iusignilieaiit  animal's 
sacrifice  of  life  to  the  maternal  instinct  that  I  had  no  heart  to 
further  prosecute  the  extermination  of  the  colony.  "Peter,"! 
called  to  the  man,  "  let  the  gophers  have  the  field;  we  will  do 
no  more  drowning." 
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RAFTMATES:* 

A  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  RIVER. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

IS    THIS   OUR    RAFT   OR   NOT? 

SO  anxious  was  Winii  Caspar  for  the  recovery  of  the 
raft  lost  through  his  carelessness  and  over-confidence 
in  his  own  ability,  that  having  found  it  again,  he  could 
not  bear  to  lose  sight  of  it,  even  though  he  had  no  idea  of 
how  he  might  regain  its  possession.  Therefore,  as  he 
stepped  ashore  after  his  rebuff  by  Grimshaw,  he  only 
went  so  far  up  the  trail  through  the  timber  as  to  be  con- 
cealed from  the  man's  view.  Then  he  darted  into  the 
undergrowth  and  crept  back  to  the  river -bank.  He 
readied  it  just  in  time  to  see  Grimshaw  lock  the  door  of 
the  shanty,  leave  the  raft,  and  start  up  the  trail  that  he 
himself  had  taken  but  a  minute  before. 

How  long  would  the 
man  be  gone?  Was 
there  any  one  left  on  the 
raft?  These  were  the 
questions  that  came  into 
the  boy's  mind.  There 
was  110  sign  of  life  on  the 
\'i-i/hire,  and  by  run- 
ning a  short  distance  up 
the  trail  Whin  became 
convinced  that  the  man 
had  gone  at  least  as  far 
as  the  edge  of  the  tim- 
ber. Would  he  ever 
again  have  so  good  a 
chance  of  recovering  his 
father's  property?  Be- 
sides, what  a  fine  thing 
it  would  be  for  him  to  re- 
capture the  raft  alone, 
without  the  aid  of  Billy 
Brackett  or  any  one  else. 
This  latter  thought  de-  ~vv--\'~Ro«tr- 

cided  the  boy,  and  caused 
him  to  hastily  retrace 
his  steps. 

Never  had  Winii  been 
so  excited !     As  he  sprang 

aboard  the  raft  and  tried  to  cast  off  its  fastenings  he 
momentarily  expected  to  hear  a  shout  from  the  bank  or  a 
gruff  demand  from  the  interior  of  the  shanty  as  to  what 
he  was  about.  Perhaps  the  summons  would  take  the 
form  of  a  pistol-shot,  for  men  who  would  steal  a  raft  and 
destroy  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  wheat  would  not  be 
likely  to  hesitate  at  anything.  At  this  last  thought  Winn 
seemed  to  feel  the  deadly  sting  of  a  bullet,  and  in  his 
nervousness  only  made  more  intricate  the  knot  he  was 
trying  to  untie.  At  length  he  whipped  out  his  jack-knife 
and  cut  the  rope. 

Now  to  head  the  raft  out  into  the  stream.  He  picked 
up  a  long  set-pole,  thrust  one  end  into  the  bank,  braced 
himself,  and  began  to  push.  Oh,  how  he  strained  and 
panted!  How  the  veins  stood  out  on  his  forehead!  Still 
the  great  mass  of  timber  seemed  immovable.  Again  and 
again  he  tried,  and  at  length  felt  a  slight  yield.  A  more 
desperate  effort  than  before,  and  he  could  take  a  step; 
then  another,  and  another,  until  he  had  walked  half  the 
length  of  the  pole.  The  head  of  the  raft  was  swinging 
off,  at  first  so  slowly  that  the  motion  was  almost  imper- 
ceptible, then  faster,  until  finally  it  felt  the  full  force  of 
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the  current.  Now  for  one  more  effort!  If  he  could  only 
work  her  out  from  the  bank  and  into  the  friendly  shelter 
of  the  fog-  without  discovery,  he  would  feel  safe  even 
from  pistol-shots.  For  ten  minutes  YYinii  labored  as 
never  before  in  all  his  life.  But  the  minuto  seemed 
hours,  and  lie  felt  that  lie  might  as  well  attempt  to  push 
away  the  bank  itself  as  the  mass  of  timber  on  which  he 
stood.  Suddenly  he  heard  that  which  he  expected  and 
dreaded,  a  shout,  so  loud  that  it  seemed  to  be  uttered  on 
the  raft.  The  set-pole  fell  from  his  nerveless  grasp  as  he 
looked  up,  fully  expecting  to  gaze  into  the  black  muzzle 
of  a  pistol. 

At  first  he  saw — nothing.  He  must  be  turned  around. 
No;  the  view  of  the  opposite  direction  was  equally  blank. 
Then,  for  an  instant,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  shadow  v 
tree-tops  just  dissolving  into  formless  mist.  The  blessed 
fog  had  folded  its  protecting  arms  about  him,  and  he  was 
safe. 

Hurrah  !  he  was  once  more  in  undisputed  possession  of 
the  raft,  and  once  more  floating  on  it  down  the  great 
river. 

Wildly  happy,  the  exhausted  boy  flung  himself  down 

011  the  wet  planks,  and 
yielded  to  pleasant  reflec- 
tions. It  was  only  twen- 
ty miles  to  St.  Louis. 
The  current  was  carrying 
him  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour,  so  that  he 
ought  to  reach  the  city 
soon  after  noon.  There 
he  would  hail  some  steam- 
boat or  tug,  and  get  it  to 
tow  his  raft  to  a  safe 
mooring-place.  Then  he 
would  telegraph  to  both 
his  father  and  his  uncle 
Billy.  After  that  he 
would  engage  some  stout 
man  to  help  guard  the 
raft  until  his  friends  ar- 
rived. Or  perhaps  he 
would  buy  a  revolver  and 
guard  it  himself,  and 
when  his  father  and  Un- 
cle Billy  came  along,  he 
would  challenge  them  be- 
fore allowing  them  to 
step  on  board.  Yes,  that 
would  be  the  scheme,  and 

the  boy  became  very  proud  of  himself  as  he  thought  of 
the  praises  in  store  for  him. 

At  length  Winii  rose  from  his  moist  resting-place,  and 
began  to  examine  his  surroundings.  How  strange  the 
raft  looked,  to  be  sure.  He  wouldn't  have  believed  its 
appearance  could  have  been  so  altered,  and  now  wondered 
that  he  had  ever  recognized  it.  In  fact,  the  only  feature 
that  seemed  at  all  familiar,  as  he  studied  it,  was  the 
forward  gable  end  of  the  shanty.  But  somehow  the 
building  itself  appeared  much  longer  than  when  he  last 
saw  it.  Still,  there  was  that  interior.  He  had  seen  the 
partition,  with  its  door  leading  into  his  own  little  room, 
and  he  never  heard  of  a  raft  shanty  with  a  partition  in 
it  until  this  one  was  built.  He  must  have  another  look 
at  that  interior. 

The  locked  door  baffled  him.  It  was  of  such  solid  con- 
struction, and  its  lock  was  so  well  made,  that  it  resisted 
all  his  efforts  to  force  it.  The  windows  were  provided 
with  heavy  wooden  shutters  that  were  fastened  on  the 
inside.  For  an  hour  Winii  busied  himself  with  vain 
efforts  to  effect  an  entrance.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
was  discouraged.  He  was  also  uneasy.  He  had  heard 
steamboats  pass  him,  but  could  see  nothing  of  them  on 
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account  of  111.-  fog.     Tlic  last  one  passed  very  close.     The 

next  might  run  liiiu  down.      II«>\v  lie  wished  I  In-  raft  were 

,     lied    lii   some   hank    or    levee.       ll    was  awful    to  be 

thus  blindly  drii'iin^.  right  in  tin;  track  of  steamboats. 
The  i''»-  I  MI  ii",-  so  low  over  ihe  water  that  i  heir  pilots  were 

lifted  well  above  it.  and  could  see  the  1,-indina  rks  liy  which 
they  were  guided.  They  could  also  see  ol  her  steamboat  -  : 
but  such  things  as  SCOWS  and  rafts  had  no  business  to  be 
moving  at  such  a  time.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
snugly  lied  up.  and  consequenl  ly  no  pilot  would  be  on 
the  lookout  for  them.  \Vinu  knew  this  as  well  as  any 
one,  and  the  knowledge  did  not  tend  to  reassure  him. 

If  he  only  had  som ic  with  him  to  help  work  the 

heavj  s\\  eeps  by  which  the  raft's  course  might  be  directed, 
or  even  t<>  advise  him  what  to  do.  ll  \\asclreadfultobe 
alone.  What  a  foolish  thing  he  had  done,  after  all,  in 
attempting  to  manage  this  affair  by  himself.  If  he  had 
only  gone  hack  for  Billy  Bracket  I.  ]>ul,  his  boyish  pride 
in  his  own  ability  had  again  overcome  his  judgment,  and 
now  he  must  abide  by  the  consequences. 

"I  only  hope,  if  I  do  get  run  down  and  killed,  they 
will  find  out  who  I  am,"  thought  the  poor  boy.  "It 
would  be  horrid  to  disappear  and  have  folks  say  I  was  a 
coward,  who  had  run  away  for  fear  father  would  be 
angry  with  me  for  losing  his  raft.  As  if  my  father 
would  ever  do  anything  to  make  me  afraid  of  him  !  And 
mother!  How  badly  she  would  feel  if  I  should  disappear 
without  ever  giving  her  the  comfort  of  knowing  I  was 
dead.  There  is  Etta,  too,  and  tin-  verj  la-t  time  I  saw  her 
I  was  ugly  to  her.  Oh  dear!  I  wish  --well.  I  wish,  for 
one  thing,  that  I  could  get  inside  that  shanty,  and  out  of 
this  miserable  drizzle.  I  wonder  if  I  can't  pick  the  lock?" 

Full  of  this  new  idea,  Whin  obtained  a.  bit  of  stiff  wire 
from  the  handle  of  a  lantern  that  stood  outside  the 
shanty.  This  he  bent  as  well  as  he  could  into  the 
rude  form  of  a  key,  and  thus  equipped,  he  worked  pa- 
tiently at  the  lock  for  another  hour.  At  length  he  threw 
away  the  useless  implement  in  disgust. 

"I  was  never  cut  out  for  a.  burglar,  that's  certain!" 
he  exclaimed.  ''  There's  one  thing  I  can  do,  though,  and 
I  will,  too.  I  can  smash  down  the  door,  and  get  inside 
that  way." 

An  axe  lay  beside  a  pile  of  wood  near  the  forward  end 
of  the  raft;  and  armed  with  this,  the  boy  began  to  rain 
vigorous  blows  upon  the  stout  door.  Before  these  it 
quickly  yielded,  and  he  thus  gained  the  interior. 

Once  inside,  he  gazed  about  him  blankly.  Nothing- 
looked  familiar;  nothing  was  as  he  had  expected  to  find 
it.  There  was  the  partition,  with  a  door  in  it,  to  be  sure, 
and  there  was  the  small  room  beyond  the  main  one;  but 
there  was  also  another  partition,  and  another  door  be- 
yond this.  There  had  been  but  two  rooms  in  the  Ven- 
ture's shanty,  while  here  were  three.  Then  again  the 
shanty  that  he  had  helped  to  build  was  only  boarded  up 
on  the  outside,  while  the  interior  had  been  left  unveiled, 
with  the  frame  exposed.  The  interior  on  which  he  now 
gazed  was  wholly  veiled,  so  as  to  make  the  walls  of  dou- 
ble thickness,  and  conceal  every  bit  of  the  framing. 

The  perplexed  boy  noted  these  details  at  a  glance;  and 
as  he  stood  staring  blankly  about  him,  the  uncomfortable 
suspicion  began  to  force  itself  into  his  mind  that  perhaps 
this  was  not  the  Vi'iitnrr.  ,-il'tcr  all. 

"  If  I  have  run  off  with  some  one  else's  raft,  I  declare 
I  shall  just  innit  to  disappear!"  he  exclaimed  to  himself. 
"I  do  believe  I  shall  he  too  ashamed  ever  i<>  n'o  home 
again.  Oh  dear!  There  is  another  steamboat." 

The  notes  of  a  deep-voiced  whistle,  evidently  near  at 
hand,  caused  the  boy  to  hasten  outside.  He  could  see 
a  huge  confused  mass  dimly  looming  out  of  the  fog 
ahead,  and  a  little  to  one  side  of  him.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment he  heard  the  wild  jangling  of  bells,  the  terrified 
shoutings,  and  then  the  awful  crash  that  denoted  a  col- 
lision. A  big  up-bound  steamboat  had  run  down  and 


sunk  a  smaller  boat  of  some  kind.  That  much  he  could 
see,  and  he  was  lilled  with  horror  at  the  nearness  and 
magnitude  of  the  disaster. 

He  had  heard  ngoni/.ed  screams,  and  knew  that  lives 
had  been  sacrificed.  One  shrill  cry  that  came  to  his  ears 
with  startling  distinctness  sounded  as  though  uttered  by 
a  woman  or  a  girl,  and  \Vinn  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  her  fate. 

The  raft  was  drifting  rapidly  away  from  the  scene  of 
the  catastrophe,  and  the  dimly  discerned  steamboat  was 
just  disappearing  from  his  view,  when  the  boy  thought  he 
heard  a  gurgling  cry  from  the  water.  Could  some  bold 
swimmer  have  escaped?  He  bent  his  head  to  the  water's 
edge  and  listened.  Again  he  heard  the  cry.  And  this 
time  it  seemed  nearer.  Some  human  being  was  sti-uu 
n-ling  in  the  river.  Now,  if  ever,  was  the  lime  for  his 
promptest  action,  and  with  Whin  thought  and  action 
went  hand  in  hand. 

In  another  moment  he  was  in  the  skiff  belonging  to 
the  raft,  and  pulling  with  all  the  strength  of  his  stout 
young  arms  in  the  direction  of  the  cries. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE    RESCUE   OF    SABELLA. 

STRONGLY  as  Winn  pulled,  the  cries  grew  very  faint 
and  almost  inaudible  during  the  few  seconds  that  elapsed 
before  he  discovered  the  struggling  forms  from  which 
they  proceeded.  A  glance  over  his  shoulder  showed  him 
a  man  swimming  with  one  arm,  while  the  other  supported 
a  child — apparently  a  girl. 

With  a  final  powerful  stroke  the  skiff  shot  alongside 
the  drowning  figures,  the  oars  were  jerked  111,  and  Winn, 
leaning  over  the  side,  seized  the  girl's  arm.  At  the  same 
moment  the  man  grasped  the  gunwale  of  the  skiff.  It 
was  no  slight  task  for  Wiun  to  get  the  girl  into  the  boat, 
for  she  was  unconscious,  and  formed  a  dead  weight,  that 
was  made  heavier  by  her  soaked  clothing.  He  finally 
succeeded;  and  as  he  laid  the  limp  form  in  the  bottom  of 
the  skiff  and  took  his  first  good  look  at  her  face,  he  utter- 
ed a  cry  of  amazement,  and  doubted  the  evidence  of  his 
senses.  How  was  it  possible  that  Sabella  could  be  there, 
and  in  such  a  predicament?  Could  the  boat  that  had  just 
been  run  into  be  the  Whutnot  ?  If  so,  who  was  this  man? 
He  turned  to  look,  and  to  help  him  into  the  skiff;  but  to 
his  horror,  the  man  had  disappeared. 

William  Gresham  had  redeemed  his  promise  with  his 
life.  From  a  cruel  wound,  made  by  a  splintered  timber, 
he  had  bled  so  freely  that  his  fast-failing  strength  was 
barely  able  to  hold  Sabella's  head  above  the  surface  until 
Winn  came  to  her  rescue.  He  recognized  the  boy,  and 
as  the  little  girl  was  lifted  from  his  arms,  he  closed  his 
eyes  with  the  peaceful  expression  of  one  who  is  weary  and 
would  sleep.  Then  his  grasp  of  the  skiff  relaxed,  and 
without  a  struggle  he  slipped  across  the  invisible  line 
dividing  time  from  eternity.  The  hurrying  waters  closed 
about  him  as  gently  as  a  mother's  arms,  and  who  shall 
say  that  in  his  death  the  man  had  not  atoned  for  his 
life,  or  that  in  the  tawny  flood  of  the  great  river  his  sin 
was  not  washed  away  as  though  it  had  never  been? 

As  for  Winn,  be  was  overwhelmed  and  stunned.  It 
was  so  sudden,  so  terrible,  and  so  pitiful.  Atone  moment 
the  man  was  there,  and  in  the  next  he  was  gone  without 
a  sound.  In  vain  did  the  boy  look  over  both  sides  of  the 
skiff  and  over  its  stern  in  the  hope  that  the  man  might 
slill  be  clinging  to  it.  Only  the  swift-flowing  waters  met 
his  gaze,  and  seemed  to  mock  at  his  efforts  to  wrest  their 
secret. 

The  man  was  gone;  there  was  no  doubt  of  that;  and 
now  came  the  harrowing  question,  who  was  he?  Winn 
had  not  seen  his  face.  It  could  not  have  been  the  owner 
of  the  Whatnot,  because,  with  his  wooden  leg,  he  could 
not  swim.  It  was  not  Solon,  for  the  head  had  been  that 
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of  a  white  man.  Could  it  have  been  his  mother's  only 
brother,  his  uncle  Billy,  the  brave,  merry  young  fellow 
who  was  to  have  been  his  raftmate  ?  Whin  had  already 
IcMi-iifd  to  love  as  well  as  to  admire  Billy  Brackett,  though 
how  much  he  had  not  known,  until  now  that  lie  believed 
liini  to  be  gone  out  of  his  life  forevt-r. 

He  tried  to  believe  that  it  was  some  one  else,  but  in 
vain.  The  girl  whom  he  had  just  rescued  was  certainly 
Sabella,  so  of  course  the  boat  that  lie  had  seen  crushed 
like  an  egg-shell  must  have  been  the  Whatnot.  Oh,  if 
he  had  only  been  a  little  closer,  or  if  the  fog  had  not  been 
so  thick!  The  boat  was  almost  certain  to  have  been  the 
Wliutinit.  though,  and  in  that  case  the  brave  swimmer 
who  had  missed  safety  by  a  hair's-breadth  must  have 
been  — 

Here  a  moan  diverted  Whin's  attention  from  his  own 
unhappiness,  and  caused  him  to  spring  to  the  side  of  the 
little  girl.  She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him. 
"Oh,  Sabella,"  he  cried,  "  tell  me  who  saved  you?  Was 
it  Mr.  Brackett — my  uncle  Billy,  you  know?" 

"My  uncle  Billy,''  she  murmured  faintly;  then  she 
again  closed  her  eyes  wearily,  and  seemed  to  sleep. 

"It  was  he,  then;  it  was  he!"  And  Whin,  breaking 
<lo\vn.  sobbed  aloud.  "And  all  my  fault  that  he  came 
on  this  trip!  My  fault!  my  fault!"  hi:  repeated  over  anil 
over  again. 

At  length  he  became  conscious  of  the  selfishness  of  t  bus 
giving  way  to  his  feelings  while  Sabella  was  still  in  such 
urgent  need  of  his  aid. 

"I  must  get  her  to  the  raft  at  once!"  he  exclaimed, 
starting  up  and  looking  about  him.  But  there  was  no 
raft,  nor  was  there  any  steamboat.  There  was  nothing 
but  the  skiff  with  themselves  in  it,  a  small  circle  of  brown 
water,  and  the  fog. 

The  boy  took  off  his  coat,  folded  it,  and  put  it  under 
Sabella's  head.  Then  he  sat  beside  her,  and  rubbed  her 
•cold  hands.  He  knew  of  nothing  elsr  that  lie  could  do 
for  her,  and  so  he  waited — waited  for  the  fog  to  lift  or  for 
help  to  come. 

At  length  he  began  to  hear  sounds  from  every  direction, 
the  sound  of  whistles,  bells,  and  hundreds  of  other  noises. 
He  must  have  reached  St.  Lou  is.  and  it  would  never  do  to 
•drift  past  it.  Besides,  the  danger  of  being  run  down  was 
now  greater  than  ever.  So  the  boy  took  to  his  oars,  and 
began  to  pull  in  the  direction  from  which  the  loudest 
sound  of  whistles  appeared  to  come. 

Suddenly  he  was  hailed.      "  Look  out  dar,  boss!" 

"Hold  011  !"  shouted  Winn.  "I  am  in  trouble,  and 
will  give  you  a  dollar  to  pilot  me  ashore." 

A  skiff  came  alongside.  It  contained  but  a  single  oc- 
cupant, a  negro,  who  appeared  nearly  as  old  as  Solon. 
He  listened  with  open-mouthed  wonder  to  the  boy's  hur- 
riedly told  story,  and  not  only  expressed  a  ready  sym- 
pathy, but  promised  to  have  "tie  young  gen'l'maii  an' 
cler  lllly  lady  lamb  on  de  sho'  in  free  minutes.  Ole  Clod, 
him  know  de  way.  De  frog  can't  fool  him  on  desh  yer 
ribber." 

With  renewed  hope  Winn  followed  closely  behind  his 
dusky  pilot,  and  in  another  minute  caught  sight  of  the 
welcome  land.  It  was  East  St.  Louis,  on  the  Illinois  side 
of  the  river,  at  that  time  a  great  railroad  terminus,  and 
Clod's  little  cabin  stood  at  the  edge  of  high-water  mark; 
for  he  was  a  boatman,  and  gained  his  living  from  the 
river. 

"Now,  young  marse,  you  mus'  come  up  to  my  house, 
whar  my  ole 'oman  fixin'de  lilly  gal  all  right  in  no  time." 
So  saying,  the  negro  lifted  Sabella  in  his  strong  arms  and 
started  toward  his  cabin,  to  which  Winn  was  only  too 
glad  to  follow  him.  The  boy  had  never  felt  so  utterly 
helpless  and  forlorn. 

He  no  longer  thought  of  taking  matters  into  his  own 
hands,  but  was  thankful  to  accept  even  the  humble  guid- 
ance of  this  negro.  Not  only  was  Clod  strong,  willing, 


and  possessed  of  a  shrewd  knowledge  gained  by  rough 
experience,  but  his  "ole  'oman,"  Aunt  Viney,  was  ae 
counted  the  best  all-round  nurse  of  the  neighborhood. 
Within  five  minutes  Sabella  was  nestled  in  the  snowv 
centre  of  a  huge  bed,  with  Aunt  Viney  crooning  over  her 
like  a  brooding  tenderness,  and  rapidly  restoring  the  col- 
or to  the  child's  pallid  cheeks. 

At  the  .same  time  Winn  was  sitting  by  the  kitchen 
stove  in  a  cloud  of  steam  from  his  own  wet  clothing. 
Clod's  interest  and  wonder  at  the  boy's  story  were  shown 
by  uplifted  hands,  rolling  eyes,  and  such  ejaculations  as 
"How  yo'  talk,  chile!"  "Well,  I  nebber!"  "Cat's  so, 
bress  de  Lawd!"  "  Ef  dat  ar  ain't  de  beatenest!" 

At  length  Aunt  Viney  tiptoed  heavily  into  the  kitchen 
with  the  joyful  announcement  that  Sabella,  fully  restored 
to  consciousness,  was  sleeping  naturally  and  quietly. 

"When  she  wakin  she  be  all  right  an'  hungry,  de 
honey  lamb!  An'  I  reck  in  dis  young  gen'l'man  hungry 
now,  an'  ef  he  ain't  he  orter  be,  fer  eatin'  am  de  bestes 
t'ing  in  de  worl1  when  yo'  is  in  trouble,"  she  added,  as 
she  hustled  about,  making  preparations  for  a  simple  meal. 

Winn  did  not  think  he  could  eat  a  mouthful,  so  full 
was  he  of  irrief  and  trouble,  but  on  making  the  attempt, 
merely  to  gratify  the  kindly  soul,  found  that  he  not  only 
could  but  did  dispose  of  as  hearty  a  meal  of  bread  and 
milk,  coffee,  bacon,  and  sweet -potatoes,  as  any  he  had 
ever  eaten  in  bis  life.  Not  only  that,  but  as  his  faintness 
from  hunger  disappeared,  his  hopefulness  returned,  and  by 
the  time  he  had  finished  eating  fully  half  of  his  troubles 
had  vanished.  He  was  still  overwhelmed  with  grief  at 
the  supposed  loss  of  his  brave  young  uncle,  but  he  had 
already  resolved  upon  a  plan  of  action,  and  felt  better  for 
having  done  so.  He  would  send  a  telegram  to  his  father 
hinting  at  the  great  sorrow  that  had  overtaken  them,  and 
asking  him  to  come  on  at  once.  Then  he  would  notify 
the  police  of  the  collision,  with  its  probable  loss  of  at  least 
three  lives,  and  ask  them  to  keep  a  watch  for  the  bodies. 
He  would  also  tell  them  of  the  lost  raft. 

After  great  searching,  Clod  finally  produced  an  old  pen, 
some  very  thick  ink,  and  a  few  sheets  of  paper  quite  yel- 
low with  age.  Then  he  watched  with  respectful  admira- 
tion the  writing  of  the  telegram,  for  penmanship  was  an 
art  he  had  never  acquired.  He  offered  to  take  the  mes- 
sage to  the  telegraph  office  while  Winn  was  preparing  a 
statement  for  the  police,  and  as  he  was  evidently  anxious 
to  be  of  service,  the  boy  allowed  him  to  do  so. 

The  nearest  telegraph  office  was  in  the  railway  station, 
and  as  Clod  approached  it  he  found  himself  involved  in 
the  crowd  of  passengers  just  brought  in  by  a  newly  ar- 
rived train  from  the  North.  He  dodged  here  and  there 
among  them,  but  finally,  in  escaping  a  truck-load  of  bag- 
gage, he  stumbled  over  the  chain  by  which  a  gentleman 
was  leading  a  dog,  and  plumped  full  into  the  arms  of  a 
white-headed  negro  who  was  close  behind  it. 

"  Scuse  me.  sah,"  began  poor  Clod,  most  politely.  Then 
he  stared,  stammered,  tried  to  speak,  but  only  choked  in 
the  effort,  and  threw  his  arms  about  the  neck  of  the  old 
negro,  laughing  and  sobbing  in  the  same  breath. 

"  Doesn't  yo'  know  me.  Solon?"  he  gasped.  "Doesn't 
yo'  know  yer  own  br'er  Clod?  Doesn't  yo'  'member  de 
ole  plantashun  'way  down  in  Louisiana,  befo'  de  wah,  an' 
Clod?— yo' own  br'er  Clod?" 

Then  Solon  recognized  his  only  brother,  long  mourned 
as  dead,  and  the  two  old  men  embraced,  and  wept,  and 
held  each  other  off  at  arm's-length  to  get  a  better  look 
at  the  other's  changed  but  si  ill  familiar  face.  The 
hurrying  passengers  smiled  at  this  spectacle  at  once  so 
ridiculous  and  so  pathetic,  but  good-naturedly  made  way 
for  the  old  men,  while  Bitn,  sharing  the  general  excite- 
ment, barked  and  danced  about,  until  his  chain  was  en- 
tangled with  the  legs  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  persons  at 
once. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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HIS    REFLECTION. 

"MAMMA."  said  Jamie, 
mysteriously,  "did  I  ever 
have  a  little  brother  that 
fell  into  the  well?" 

"No,"  said  his  mamma. 
"  Why  ?" 

••  \\  li\ .  I  looked  into  the 
\\cll  this  morning,  and  there 
\\as  a  little  fellow  do\vu 
there  looked  just  liUe  me.'' 


THE  NEEDLE  AND  THE  PIN'. 

••  I  THINK  it's  too  bad  we 
needles  haven't  any  noses," 
said  the  needle  to  the  pin. 

"  What  do  you  want  noses 
for  .'"  asked  the  pin. 

"  Why,  to  hang  glasses  on, 
in  ease  our  eyes  got  weak," 
said  the  needle. 


'     SrM'KMtl-RS?       1RON<1I.A1>.       NEVKK   GIVE    OUT.        I 
WEAK    A    1'AIK   MV6ELF.      TltY    'EM." 


THE  CANARY'S  REPLY. 


IN    THE    SICK-ROOM. 
COURTNEY.  "  Can  I  get  up 
TAKEN  AT  ins  WORD.  to-day,  mamma?" 

MAMMA.    "No,    Courtney, 
you  are  not  well  enough  to 
get  up  to-day." 
COI-RTNEY.   "Then  am  I  well  enough  to  have  the  St.  Bernard 


"WERE  yon  nn  expensive  bird  or  a  cheap  one?'1  asked  the      pup  come  up  and  romp  on  the  bed  with  me  f 
cage  of  the  canary. 


And  then  the  canary  answered  "Cheep!" 

TURN    A  Ho  IT. 

" EVERY  time  you  spill  anything  on  the  table-cloth  you  must 
give  me  a  cent. "said  Frank's  mother. 

"And  do  I  gel  a 
cent  every  time  1  don't 
spill?"  asked  Frank, 

-  :     /.     ' 


BOB'S    WISH. 

BOB  was  sledding.  "Oh  dear!"  he  sighed,  as  he  pulled  his 
sled  up  the  steep  hill, ''I  wish  I  owned  a  tame  earthquake  to 
turn  this  hill  upside  down  for  me  whenever  I  wanted  it  to." 


anxiously. 


HIS    METHOD. 
MAMMA.  "  Why    do 
you     linger     so     long 
over   your  'pie,  I  >ong 
las  f  " 

Dot'(iI,AS.  "  Because 

you  said  I  couldn't, 
have  another  pur.-. 
and  7  want  to  make 
this  piece  about  two 
hours  long,  if  possi- 
ble." 


A    SMART    MAN. 

"DOES  your  father 
know  much  ?"  asked 
George. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  re- 
torted Harry.  "He 
knows  every  time  l'\  e 
been  naughty  during 
the  day." 


A  MADONNA  GROUP. 


NOT    THE    SAMK. 

AUNTIE.  "  l>id  you 
over  read  -The  I'gly 
Duckling' f 

( '  M!<>.  "  Xo'm  :  but 
I've  eaten  'em." 


i^S^i.''^^^'^^-  -'^t/5  I 


AT    TIIK    '/.<»>. 

MORTIMICK.  "  Isn't 
that  elephant  too 
small  for  his  skin  .'" 

MAMMA.  "  I  don't 
know.  Why  do  you 
think  so  ?" 

MORTIMER.    "Why, 

because  bis  skin    bags 
at  the  knees." 


?v*?c- 


HAIU.KQIUN  AND  COLUMBINE. 


A    BAliV    El.EPUANT    nEBTINQ. 


MODELLING    IN    SNOW. 

Last  winter,  dm-hii:  the  severe  weather  in  Brussels,  some  of  the  sculptors  of  the  city  amused  them- 
selves by  practising  their  art  in  the  public  parks,  ami  though  tlie  material  in  which  they  worked  was  of 
the  most,  destructible  iiatme,  so  long  as  the  cold  weather  lasted  the  public  was  the  gainer  by  several 
fantastic  groups  of  real  artistic  merit,  four  of  which  are  shown  above. 
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Mi;.  GLADSTONE    AM'    IMS    HOME. 

ALL  III.'  world  knows  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Premier  of  England, 
who  has  just  passed  his  eighty-third  year, having  been  born 
in  Liverpool,  December  '.".».  LSI;'.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  railed  by  his 
friends  and  .-idmiivrs  tin-  "Grand  Old  Man."  and  In'  li:is  I'airly 
won  liis  title  in  many  ways.  Thai  hi'  is  a  man  of  good  jndg- 
ini'iil  our  r.'adrrs  will  i-rrlainly  agree,  for  he  has  spoken  in  high 
praise  of  II  \i:ri:i:'s  Yin  KG  I'l  "1'i.K.  lie  was  sent  to  ihe  faiiioiis 
seliool  of  Eton  when  a  hoy.  :ind  graduated  in  l-::l  at  Christ 
rhinvli.  Oxford,  taking  a  double  lirsl-class.  \\  hich  means  that 
he  look  the  highest  honors  liolh  in  elassies  anil  mal  hemai  ies. 

'I!,,.  K'l-hi    II iralde  William    K  \\art    ( iladslone.  M.  I1..  I'.  I '  , 

1,,  give  him  his  full  name  and  titles,  is  llie  fourth  son  of  the 
late  sir  .John  Gladstone.  In  is:; |,  \\  hen  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  Mr.  Gladstone  entered  l'arl lament .  ever  si  nee  \\  hieh  lie  has 
In 'en  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  \\  as  made  Prime 
Minister  in  1  *!!.•<.  and  remained  in  ]IO\MT  six  years.  Easl  siim- 


OLI)    HAWAKDKN    CASTLK. 


liter  he  took  the  office  for  the  fourth  time,  and  now  the  sturdy 
old  man  of  eighty-three  is  at  the  head  of  England's  cabinet. 

Mr.  Gladstone  lives  in  Hawardcn  Castle,  whirh  means  "the. 
hill  fort  on  the  projecting  ridge."  That  at  least  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original  British  name,  T  Hortlnliliii,  which  in  Saxon 
lieeame  lliinrili in  ,  ami  in  Welsh,  I'l'mirliiij.  Unt  there  are  two 
castles  of  that  name,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  occupies  the  modern 
one,  which  is  only  a  hundred  and  forty  years  old  at  the  most. 
The,  old  and  new,  however,  face  each  other — one,  a.  massive  mill 
occupied  by  ba.ts  and  ow's  and  memories  of  the.  past,  and  the 
other  the  residence  of  England's  Premier.  William  the  Con- 
([iieror,  when  lie  came  to  England,  found  the  old  castle  occupied 
by  Edwin  of  Mercia,  and  its  history  goes  back  to  the  lirst  or 
sen. nd  Edward.  Mr.  Gladstone,  howe\  er,  does  not  keep  this 
historical  ruin  to  himself,  but  admits  anybody  to  the.  park.  He 
only  requests  visitors,  says  a,  write]-,  to  keep  to  the  gravel  walks, 
and  refiain  from  writing  their  names  on  the  walls  of  the  old 
castle. 

When  relieved  from  the.  affairs  of  state,  Mr.  Gladstone  finds 
no  pleasure  so  great  as  his  home  life  at  Hawarden.  There  his 
family  are  gathered  together,  and  the.  great  man  romps  and  plays 
with  his  grandchildren  as  though  he  never  knew  what  it  uas 
to  be  blamed  for  everything  that  went,  wrong  in  all  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  a  wonderful  scholar, 
a  busy  writer  and  speaker,  but  the  little  Gladstone  chil- 
dren know  him  best  as  a  good,  kind  grandfather  who  is  fond 
of  fun.  He,  too,  would  prefer  to  enjoy  their  company  rather 
than  to  be  surrounded  by  England's  great  men  at  an  all-night 
session  of  Parliament.  His  other  recreations  are  walking,  and 


— this  is  really  very  funny — chopping  down  trees.  Our  great 
George  Washington,  according  to  tradition,  had  a  like  fondness 
in  Ins  youth,  but  by  t  he  I  i  me  he  became  President  he  had  prob- 
ably outgrown  such  fancies.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  is  an  ex- 
peii  woodman,  and  tl gh  he  doesn't  destroy  valuable  cherry- 
trees,  he  goes  onl  with  his  axe  and  takes  the  keenest  pleasure 
in  felling  trees  in  Hawarden  Park.  A  \isitor  to  the  castle  one 
da\  noi  iced  an  a\e  behind  the  door  in  Ihe  great  hall,  "here  it 
had  been  left  by  the  statesman  after  one  of  his  chopping  expe- 
ditions. A  curious  ornament  for  such  a  place,  it  seems.  It  may 
be  mil  of  compliment  to  the  buy  George  Washington  and  his 

hatchet  that  ll Grand  Old  Man  "  prefers  to  use  an  American 

axe. 

There  are  few  men  that  have  such  a  memory  as  that  which 
Mr.  I  iladslone  is  said  to  possess.  It  has  been  stated  that  he  can 
go  at  once  to  his  library,  and  amid  the  10,000  books  there  find  in 
:i  moment  the  volume  he  desires.  As  for  quotations  from  the 
classics,  he  knows  just  where  they  are  to  be  found,  and  any 
number  of  other  wonderful  things  are  related  of  him. 

It  is  a  t  rul.v  great  I  liing  to  lie  a  scholar  of  this  advanced  age, 
it  is  fame  to  be  a  Premier  of  England,  and  pleasant  to  be  the 
"  Grand  Old  Man  "  of  his  country.  But  far  more  impressive  do 
these  honors  seem  when  \\  e  think  of  him  as  a  loving  man  and 
father,  and  see  him  v\  ith  his  little  grandchild  on  his  knee. 


A  QUEER  BLOCKADE -RUNNER, 

tiNK    (IK    THE   OLD   SAILOR'S    YAIINS. 
BY   W.  .1.  IIENDERSOX. 

T'HE  Old  Sailor  was  sitting'  on  the  end  of  the  pier,  gaz 
ing-  out  to  sea  according'  to  his  custom.  The  two  boys 
were  approaching  him,  burning  with  a  desire  to  hear  one 
more  of  his  wonderful  stories.  He  was  unaware  of  their 
approach,  and  was  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  beautiful 
scene  spread  out.  before  him.  There  was  a  good  whole 
sail  breeze  from  the  south,  and  vessels  bound  in  were 
making-  the  water  fly  around  their  bows  ill  clouds  of 
sniokelike  spray.  High,  wall-sided,  three-masted  school i 
ers  were  marching  along  wing  and  wing,  looking  as  proud 
and  stiff  as  militia  colonels  on  review,  while  a  little  far- 
ther out  a  magnilicent  four-masted  ship,  with  double  tops 
and  skysails,  was  gliding-  <m  with  the  easy  dignity  of  an 
old  major-general  of  regulars  watching  the  volunteers. 
The  vessels  bound  to  the  southward,  oil  the  other  hand, 
were  all  on  a  taut  bow-line,  some  on  the  port  and  some 
OH  the  starboard  tack,  but  all  heeled  far  over,  and  fussing 
through  the  choppy  seas  at  a  great  pace.  Far  out  on  tin- 
sharply  outlined  horizon  a  four-masted  Havana  steamer 
was  cutting  her  way  through  the  foaming  ridges  at  a 
good  fourteen-knot  gait.  Half-way  between  her  and  the 
shore  was  the  most  interesting  sight  of  all— the  North 
Atlantic  squadron  of  the  navy,  or  a  part  of  it.  moving 
majestically  a  long  at  ten  knots  an  hour  toward  New  York. 
The  Pkiludelpliia,  rolling  uneasily  as  is  her  wont,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  fleet,  flying  the  Admiral's  flag;  the  stanch 
and  threatening  Atlanta  followed;  then  came  the  pictu- 
resque monitor  Miantonomoh •;  and  last  of  all  the  trim 
dynamite  cruiser  Vesnriits.  It  was  upon  this  handsome 
fleet  that  the  Old  Sailor's  gaze  was  fastened  when  the  boys 
went  up  and  bade  him  good-mpruing. 

"  Good-morniii'  to  you,  my  lads,"  he  said.  "An'  wot 
might  you  s'pose  that  to  be?"  He  pointed  at  the  sailing 
ship. 

•'  A  four-masted  ship,"  answered  both  boys. 

"  An'  w'en  a  ship  has  four  masts  instead  o'  three,  w'ich 
is  aceordin'  to  nature,  wot  d'  ye  call  the  last  mast  o'  the 
four?" 

"  Jigger." 

"  Werry  good,  too.  An'  wot  d'  ye  call  that  out  yon- 
der?" He  pointed  to  the  steamer. 

'•  Why,"  said  Henry,  "  that's  a  steamer,  of  course." 

"  Of  course,  says  you.  But  where  d'  ye  s'pose  she  might 
be  bound '" 

"  Charleston  ?" 
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"  Savannah?" 

"  Not  so  werry  good,"  said  the  Old  Sailor,  after  indul- 
ging1 in  one  of  his  quiet  laughs.  "That's  guessin',  an' 
guessin'  ain't  knowin'.  That  steamer  are  bound  fur  Ha- 
vana, an'  she  ain't  hound  fur  nowhere  else." 

"  But  how  can  you  tell  thai  :"  asked  Henry. 

"I  knows  it  by  her  build.  She's  a  Morgan  liner,  an' 
that  means  she  are  bound  fur  Havana.  But  1  'ain't  said 
nothiif  yet  about  the  must  important  wessels  wot  is  under 
our  observation."  So  saying,  the  (  >ld  Sailor  gravely  turn- 
ed his  back  on  the  boys,  who  gazed  wonderingly  over  the 
animated  waters. 

"  Oh,  I  see !"  exclaimed  Henry.    "There  are  war-ships." 

"  Werry  good,  too,  says  you, "said  the  Old  Sailor,  be- 
stowing a  glance  of  approval  on  his  young  friend.  "  Them 
is  war-ships.  How  might  you  know  that?" 

"I  can  tell  them  from  the  pictures  I've  seen  in  HAR- 
PER'S WEEKLY,"  said  Henry. 

"  W'ich  goes  fur  to  show  that  picture  papers  is  some 
good.  Now  could  you  tell  the  names  <>'  them  ships;" 

"I  know  one,"  answered  Henry.  "The  little  Hat  one 
with  two  turrets  and  one  short  mast  is  the  .l/V<n/fonomo/i." 

"Werry  good,  too,  says  you.  An'  the  other  ones  is 
the  Phihiflelphia,  the  Atlanta,  an'  the  Vi'miriits.  Them 
'ere  wessels  has  set  me  a-thinkin'  about  old  times,  becau-e 
they's  so  different  from  the  sort  of  wessels  wot  we  had  in 
the  war." 

"  Were  you  ever  a  sailor  on  a  war  ship  .'" 

"  My  son,  I  were.  There  ain't  no  kind  o'  hooker  tray- 
versin'  the  great  deep  wot  I  'ain't  served  on  somehow  an' 
somewhere." 

"Did  you  ever  fire  a  cannon?" 

"  Yes,  an'  also  the  cannoneer.  An'  I've  been  in  fights, 
too;  but  none  o'  'em  warn't  iiolhin'  alongside  o'  the  fun 
we  had  with  blockade-runners." 

"  What  are  they?" 

"  Waal,  you  see  it's  like  this.  A  seaport  town  depends 
putty  largely  on  wessels  fur  its  supplies.  Now  durin'  the 
war  a  fleet  o'  United  Slates  wessels  would  lie  olf  the  har- 
bor o'  a  Confederate  town,  an'  stop  every  craft  wot  tried 
to  git  in  or  out.  The  blockade-runners  was  I'ast  steamers 
wot  made  it  their  business  to  slip  through  the  fleet  an' 
git  in  with  supplies.  D'ye  see?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Henry.  "  It  must  have  been  mighty 
dangerous  work." 

"  \Vaal,  generally  it  were.  'Cos  w'y,  no  matter  how 
keer'ful  they  might  be  about  paintin'  their  ships  lead-col- 
oran'  runniif  in  on  thick  nights,  sometimes  we  was  bound 
to  see  'em,  an'  then  the  way  we'd  let  loose  on  to  'em  with 
our  great  guns  was  a  sight  fur  blind  mice.  I  tell  you 
they  must  'a'  been  mighty  plucky  fellers  to  run  in  through 
sich  tire  as  we  give  'em  sometimes;  but  they  done  it,  they 
did — that  is,  they  all  done  it  'ceptiii'  one,  an'  he  run  the 
blockade  by  stayin.'  outside." 

"Oh,  bow  was  that?"  asked  Henry. 

"Waal,  the  incidents  o'  this  'ere  yarn  wot  I'm  a-goin' 
fur  to  tell  you  took  place  in  the  summer  o'  1863,  w'en  a 
blockadin'  fleet  o'  no  less'ii  thirty  Union  wessels  was  a-ly- 
in'  at  anchor  outside  o'  Charleston.  I  war  a-sarviu' 
aboard  the  George  Washington, "which  the  same  she  war 
a  old-fashioned,  brig-rigged  side-wheeler,  an'  carried  six 
eight-inch  Dahlgren  guns.  We  was  a-layiii'  on  the  out- 
side o'  the  whole  fleet,  'cos  we  was  considered  worry  fast, 
an'  it  were  our  business  fur  to  chase  any  wessel  wot  got 
past  the  rest  o'  the  fleet  comiii'  out.  One  afternoon  I 
war  on  lookout  at  the  mast-head  an'  I  sees  a  light  thin 
smoke  away  down  on  the  southern  horizon.  So  I  sings 
out,  'Steamer,  ho!'  An'  the  ossifer  o'  the  deck  says  he 
to  me,  says  he.  'Were  away?'  'Three  points  oft'  the 
port  bow,'  says  I  to  him,  says  I,  just  like  that.  'Keep 
your  eye  on  her,'  says  he.  An.'  that's  wot  I  war  a-doin' 
of  all  the  time;  but  I  didn't  say  nothin'  'ceptin',  'Aye, 
aye,  sir,'  'cos  it  aren't  considered  perlite  to  say  werry 


much  to  the  ossifer  of  the  deck.  This  'ere  steamer  she 
come  right  along,  an'  soon  I  made  her  out  to  be  a  fast 
side-wheeler,  but  she  weren't  painted  no  lead-color.  The 
ossifer  i)'  die  deck  called  the  Cup'n,  an'  he  ordered  (be 
crew  to  quarters."' 

"  What  is  that?"  asked  Henry. 

"W'en  you  go  to  quarters,  you  get  everything  ready 
fur  to  fight,"  continued  the  Old  Sailor.  "But,  bless  me, 
if  this  'ere  steamer  didn't  stop  just  out  o'  range  an'  lav 
a-rolliii'  on  the  swell.  Then  we  got  a  signal  from  the 
commandin'  ossifer  o'  our  squadron  to  chase  her.  You 
see  there  warn't  no  doubt  now  but  she  war  a  blockade- 
runner,  but  we  couldn't  see  wot  she  meant  by  rnnnm' 
right  up  to  us  in  daytime.  Waal,  we  hove  up  theanrhor 
an'  started,  but,  bless  you!  she  just  run  away  from  us. 
But  that  warn't  the  wust  on't.  W'en  we  turned  around 
to  come  back,  so  did  she,  keepin'  out  o'  range  all  the 
time.  We  turned  around  an'  chased  her  again,  but  as 
soon  as  we  started  back  so  did  she.  Waal,  would  you  be- 
lieve it,  we  kept  that  up  till  dark;  an'  then  there  she  uar 
a-lyin'  just  out  o'  range  o'  the  whole  fleet." 

The  Old  Sailor  looked  around  the  horizon,  indulged  in 
a  quiet  laugh,  and  went  on  thus: 

"By  order  o'  the  squadron  commander  all  lookouts 
were  doubled,  an'  we  stood  by  to  give  that  there  wessel 
rats  if  she  tried  to  run  in.  But  w'en  the  day  broke  (here 
she  war  a-lyin'  in  the  same  spot.  We  got  up  the  Gr'mn/r 
WitNliiiujfaii's  anchor  an'  gave  chase.  Bless  you,  il  were 
the  same  business  all  over  again.  She'd  run  away,  an' 
come  back  w'en  we  did;  an'  at  nightfall  the  next  night 
there  she  war  still.  The  next  night  war  a  clear  moon- 
light one,  ail'  we  knowed  she  couldn't  get  in.  Still  we 
watched  close.  About  two  bells  in  the  fust  watch,  w'ich 
the  same  that  is  9  P.M.,  I  seed  a  queer-lookin'  craft  comin' 
out.  It  war  low  and  Hat,  an'  didn't  have  no  masts  nor 
no  smoke-stack.  All  the  same  it  war  a-goin'  along  at  a 
ten-knot  gait.  I  tell  you  wot,  boys,  it  give  us  sailor-men 
the  shivers,  fur  it  looked  edzacldy  like  a  ghost  of  a 
wrecked  ship;  an'  that's  wot  we  thought  it  war.  'No 
good  o'  flrin'  at  that  thing','  said  Pete  Martin;  '  our 
shots 'd  go  through  them  sides  an'  never  hit  nothin'  at 
all.'  All  the  same,  the  Captain  give  orders  to  let  her  have 
it.  and  we  opened  lire." 

"  Did  you  hit  her?" 

"Hit  your  grandmother's  sneeze!"  exclaimed  the  Old 
Sailor.  "No,  we  didn't  hit  her.  Pete  Martin  vowed  he 
saw  one  ball  go  straight  through  her,  and  it  looked  like 
a  ball  goin'  through  a  cloud  o'  smoke.  She  went  right 
on  an'  fetched  up  alongside  o'  the  curious  steamer.  There 
she  staid  all  night,  an'  we  could  see  'em  lowerin'  away 
stuff  off  the  steamer  into  this  'ere  canal-boat-looking 
craft.  The  Captain  said  we'd  sink  her  sure  as  she  tried 
to  run  in.  Toward  mornin'  she  started  at  the  liveliest 
kind  o'  a  gait.  Every  one  o'  our  wessels  in  range  o'  her 
opened  up,  an'  there  war  noise  enough  to  scare  a  boiler- 
maker.  One  shot  struck  the  water  about  a  cable's  length 
ahead  o'  the  queer  craft.  Then  there  rose  up  a  big  boilin' 
cloud  o'  spray  right  where  the  shot  struck,  an'  the  next 
thing  we  knowed  that  'ere  craft  jumped  forward  at  a 
seventeeii-knot  gait,  an'  jist  fairly  flew  into  the  harbor. 
Pete  Martin  says  lie  to  me,  says  he,  'They've  got  old 
Davy  Jones  hitched  to  her  with  a  tow-rope  and  he's 
a-pulliii'  of  her.'  An'  blow  me  fur  pickles  if  it  didn't 
look  as  if  Pete  war  right  !" 

"The  next  mornin',"  continued  the  Old  Sailor,  "the 
strange  steamer  went  away,  but  in  a  week  she  came  back, 
an'  the  same  fun  begins  all  over  again.  On  the  second 
day,  while  we  was  a-watchin'  the  strange  steamer,  we  seed 
a  whale.  It  was  a  curious  thing  that  a  whale  should  be 
around  there,  an'  Pete  Martin  says  he  to  me,  says  he, 
'That  whale  smells  a  thrasher.'  " 

"  What  is  that?"  asked  Henry. 

"  It  are  a  kind  o'  shark,"  answered  the  Old  Sailor,  "  wot 
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limits  by  t  lira  shin'  \vitli  his  t nil.       I  didn't  saynolhin',  hut 
ep'  a   watt-hill'.       'l'h;it    night    we   u:is  ordered  t"  in.-in 

ihe  boats  an"  try  i"  board  tin:  ghost  ''oat  vv'en  n  war  re- 
tuniiir  from  tin1  strange  steamer.  Sure  enough  n  came 
out,  rushiu'  along  ill  tilt:  saint-  old  spool; y  sort,  of  a  way, 
\\-illiout  no  noise  an'  no  sign  o'  strain  or  sail.  There 
come  putty  nigh  hein'  a  mutiny  among  tin'  crew  o'  the 
George  \\'<IKlliil(/t<>li,  'cos  \ve  didn't,  want  to  lioartl  no  sich 
\vessel;  hut  the  ossil'ers  was  detarmiiied,  an'  so  wi-  stood 
by.  While  we  uas  a  waitin'  I  heerd  the  whale  blow, 
an'  sure  enough  there  he  war,  not  niore'n  Jil'i.y  yards 
awaj  from  us.  lyin'  t|iiiet  on  the  sea.  Putty  soon  the 
ghost-boat  started  fur  home,  an'  we  got  our  cutlasses  an' 
rewolwers  ready  fur  business.  An'  now  comes  the  funny 
part." 

The  Old  Sailor  paused  a  moment  while  the  boys  waited 
anxiously  to  hear  the  rest  of  his  yarn. 

"Jest  as  the  ghost-boat  war  bearin'  down  on  us,"  he 
continued,  "I  seed  that  whale  give  himself  a  shake  an' 
go  down.  Then  all  on  a  suddent,  about  a  cable's  length 
ahead  o'  the  ghost-boat,  there  began  the  liveliest  sort  o'  a 
scrimmage.  The  sea  boiled  an'  the  whale  come  a-shootin' 
out  half  his  length.  The  next  second  another  fish  shot 
into  the  air  an'  come  down  on  the  water  with  the  report 
<>'  a  cannon.  Flop,  tlop.  bang,  swash,  swizzle!  My,  my! 
You  never  seed  such  a  row !  An'  the  ghost-boat  come  to 
a  dead  stop!  Bang,  bang!  went  the  whale  an'  the  other 
lish  fur  about  live  minutes!  'Give  way!'  yells  the  ossi- 
fers.  But  bless  you,  not  a  sailor-man  could  move.  We 
was  all  flabbergasted.  Waal,  the  rumpus  came  to  an  end, 
an'  wot  do  vou  think  we  seed?" 

"What?'' 

"That  there  whale  was  deader  '11  a  door-nail,  an'  right 
alongside  o'  him  war  layin'  a  thrasher,  w'ich  the  same 
war  deader  than  another  door-nail.  'By  the  great  horn 
spoon!'  says  Pete  Martin,  just  like  that,  '  they  had  that 
thrasher  towin'  that  ghost-boat,  an'  it  ain't  110  ghost-boat 
at  all.'  An'  in  less  '11  two  minutes  we  was  aboard  the 
queer  craft,  an'  she  war  ours.  HerCap'n  war  a-sittin'  flat 
on  the  deck  a-cryin'  as  if  his  heart  'd  break.  '  Oh  dear, 
oh  dear!'  says  he,  'my  thrasher  is  dead!  my  thrasher  is 
dead!  An'  I  loved  him  like  he  war  my  own  child,  w'ich 
the  same  he  war,  seein'  that  I  brought  him  up  myself 
from  the  egg,  an'  taught  him  to  fetch  an'  carry,  an'  to 
tow  boats,  an'  to  run  the  blockade.  All'  now  he's  gone, 
an'  I  sha'ii't  never  he  able  to  swindle  the  Yankees  no 
more.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  oh  dear!' 

"An'  that,"  said  the  Old  Sailor,  rising,  with  a  very 
grave  face,  "are  the  end  o'  this  yarn  wot  I'm  a-tellin' 
you,  an'  also  of  the  thrasher  wot  run  the  blockade  an' 
met  a  whale  wot  war  out  o'  his  latitood." 


A  WARNixii  vuic'c   i.>  telliim   \MII  Hi.'  mum,  ni-  L">      I inn  I,  ' 

Perhaps  you  do  uot  lieed  it,  for  its  lauguage  says,  tick,  tick. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  GREAT  CITIES. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH.      . 
II.-HELENA,   MONTANA. 

THE  story  of  the  founding  of  Helena,  the  capital  of 
the  great  new  State  of  Montana,  is  a  tale  quite  by  it- 
self— different  from  those  which  describe  the  beginnings 
of  our  other  cities.  It  is  not  a  story  of  how  ships  found 
a  harbor,  or  of  how  Indian  traders  set  up  a  palisaded  fac- 
tory at  the  crossing  of  several  trails;  it  is  a  story  of  min- 
ers' wanderings,  of  miners'  luck,  and  of  buried  gold. 

Montana  lay  for  a  long  time  out  of  the  slender  path  of 
the  earliest  travel  toward  the  Pacific  coast.  The  hardy 
men  of  the  great  Canadian  trading  company  journeyed 


along  a  trail  that  ran  north  from  Lake  Superior  to  where 
Winnipeg  is  now,  and  then  to  the  fort  that  has  grown 
into  Calgary,  in  Alberta  i.jnst  north  of  the  Montana.bor- 
deri,  and  thus  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  the  Columbia 
liiver.  and  the  Pacilic  coast.  Tardier  than  these  em- 
ployes of  the  great  Hudson  llay  Company,  which  kept 
urging  them  along,  were  the  men  of  John  Jacob  Aslor's 
trading  company  and  the  venturesome  French  \\oods- 
men  from  St.  Louis.  They  trapped,  hunted,  and  traded 
throughout  the  region  around  Montana,  and  fivquent.lv 
penetrated  it,  but  had  no  trail  across  it.  Their  principal 
way  of  crossing  the  wilderness,  so  little  known  ami  swept 
by  savage  bands,  was  by  the  Platte  Kiver  route,  through 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  to  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  so  on  to  the  Pacific.  Montana  lay  to  the 
northward — a  sealed  book,  or,  as  we  know  now,  an  un- 
opened chest  of  treasure. 

It  was  by  way  of  the  Missouri  River  and  its  down- 
ward-reaching feeder,  the  Yellowstone  River,  that  Mon- 
tana came  at  last  to  be  travelled,  and  when,  sixty  years 
ago,  the  first  rude  steamboat  stirred  those  muddy  waters, 
the  traders  had  for  years  been  carrying  their  furs  and 
other  gains  down  those  streams  and  out  of  Montana.  It. 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  fearless  Catholic  missionaries  were 
among  the  very  first  white  men  to  visit  the  Treasure 
State,  and  at  about  the  same  time  the  half-breeds  and 
French  Canadians  from  the  north  began  to  drop  down 
from  the  Hudson  Bay  trails  into  the  new  territory.  Our 
brave  explorers.  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  crossed  Mon- 
tana in  1804-1SOC>  ;  Captain  Ezekiel  Williams,  of  St.  Louis, 
entered  it  in  1S07;  the  Wilson  P.  Hunt  party  followed  in 
1810;  and  in  1832-1836  Captain  Bonneville  made  a  trip 
that  gave  the  world  still  more  knowledge  of  the  land. 
The  steamboat  that  led  all  others  went  there  in  1832. 
Missoula,  now  a  thriving  town  beyond  the  Rockies,  was 
the  first  settlement,  and  was  established  by  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries in  1841. 

1  luring  the  time  of  our  war  of  the  rebellion  gold- 
mining  led  a  host  of  hopeful  miners  into  the  Territory. 
Alder  Gulch,  in  southwestern  Montana,  had  been  a  busy 
mining  place,  but  the  gold  gave  out,  and  there  was  what 
they  call  a  "stampede"  or  rush  from  there  to  some  new 
mines  in  the  Kootenai  country,  in  the  north.  When 
that  ceased  to  "pan  out,"  or  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of 
working  it,  one  party  of  a  few  men  retraced  their  steps 
toward  Alder  Gulch.  They  were  in  no  hurry.  They 
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had  plenty  of  provisions,  and  while  they  were  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  they  found  more  game  than  they  had 
ever  seen.  White-tailed  deer  were  especially  abundant. 
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They  killed  what  they  want- 
ed for  food,  but  they  were 
not  hunters.  They  were 
miners,  and  they  looked  at 
every  rock  and  at  the  dirt 
beside  every  stream  for 
signs  of  the  bright  gold  that 
they  were  anxious  to  find. 

They  reported  afterwards 
that  the  scenery  was  most 
beautiful,  hut  I  am  sure  they 
would  have  thought  better 
of  it  if  down  at  their  feet 
they  had  seen  the  ore  glis- 
tening1 or  the  nuggets  shin- 
ing. They  dug  holes  wher- 
ever they  could — those  little 
holes  which  travellers  see 
on  every  hand  in  a  mining 
country,  and  which  look 
as  if  some  boring  animals 
that  can  eat  through  rocks 
had  lived  there.  But  they 
found  no  gold. 

At  last,  according  to  a  local  historian,  they  grew  quite 
discouraged.  "We  will  go  to  that  little  gulch  on  the 
Prickly  Fear  River,"  said  they.  "  If  we  don't  find  '  pay  ' 
there,  we  will  streak  it  straight  for  camp.  That  little 
gulch  is  our  last  chance."  Pay  dirt  is  what  they  meant 
by  finding-  "pay."  and  "pay  dirt"  means  dirt  with 
enough  of  gold  in  it  to  pay  for  washing  and  sifting  it. 
They  went  to  the  little  gulch,  or  narrow  place  worn  out 
by  water,  and  they  dug  holes  and  "washed"  the  earth 
that  they  took  out.  letting  the  dirt  llow  otf  with  the  water, 
while  the  stones  and  gravel  remained.  They  found  some 
nuggets  of  gold,  smooth  pellets  (though  I  have  seen  some 
as  big  as  my  hand)  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  squeezed 
out  of -cracks  in  the  rocks,  and  washed  down  the  streams 
by  the  current.  They  dug  other  holes  from  the  bed  of 
the  gulch  up  its  sides  to  the  top,  and  as  it  all  "  prospected," 
or  revealed  the  presence  of  gold,  they  knew  that  they 
had  hit  upon  a  new  mining  place,  and  settled  down  to 
work. 

As  it  had  been  their  last  chance,  they  named  the  place 
"Last  Chance  Gulch,"  and  that  was  the  first  name  and 
the  beginning  of  the  beautiful  and  bustling  capital  of 
Montana.  This  was  in  1864.  By  ways  which  seem  almost 
mysterious,  the  news  of  such  a  "  find  "or discovery  travels 
far  and  quickly,  so  that  very  soon  miners  came  trooping 
into  Last  Chance  Gulch  in  considerable  numbers.  Every 
man  "claimed  " — that  is  to  say  each  one  chose  and  staked 
out— a  place  to  mine,  and  this  little  gully  in  the  wilder- 
ness, where  the  white-tailed  deer  had  abounded,  became 
a  busy  settlement  of  tents  and  log  huts.  And  now  we 
shall  see  how  order  and  system  were  established,  and  the 
first  rude  but  very  necessary  laws  or  rules  were  made. 

The  miners  who  were  then  in  the  gulch  had  naturally 
but  unintentionally  created  the  nucleus  or  beginning  of 
a  town.  In  a  row,  or  a  double  row,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gap  in  the  hills  they  had  put  up  some  rude  log  cabins, 
one  or  two  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen,  almost  hidden 
among  great  piles  of  masonry  such  as  even  New  York 
would  deem  large  and  handsome  buildings.  Of  course 
the  general  store  keeper,  with  his  stock  of  food  and  min- 
ing tools,  set  up  a  log  shop.  The  tavern-keeper  built  a 
log  boarding-house,  and  there  quickly  came  a  music  hall 
and  dance-house,  and.  I  think,  a  theatre.  Gamblers  also 
built  houses,  for  whenever  money  comes  so  easily  men 
are  found  who  will  throw  it  away,  and  other  men  gather 
to  get  it  for  as  little  return  as  possible.  Thus  there 
quickly  came  to  be  a  village  of  very  clumsy  log  houses. 
inhabited  by  rough  men  in  tall  boots  and  flannel  shirts, 
and  with  unshaven  faces.  These  villagers  met  on  July 
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'.'II,  is(!4,  and  adopted  the  following  regulations:  "That  the 
gulch  be  named  Last  Chance  Gulch,  and  the  district  in 
which  the  discovery  is  made  be  named  Rattlesnake  Dis- 
trict, to  extend  down  three  miles  and  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  canon,  and  across  from  summit  to  summit;  that 
mining  claims  in  the  district  extend  for  200  feet  up  and 
down  the  gulch,  and  from  summit  to  summit;  that  no 
person  be  allowed  to  hold  more  than  one  claim  by  pre- 
emption and  one  by  purchase,  except  as  regards  discovery 
claims;  that  the  discovery  party  shall  have  the  prior 
right  to  the  use  of  the  gulch  water;  that  claims  when 
pre-empted  shall  be  staked  and  recorded." 

The  place  continued  to  grow,  gold  fell  in  every  pan 
that  was  used  there,  and  in  October,  1864,  there  was  a 
meeting  in  George  Wood's  cabin  to  arrange  for  laying 
out  a  town  and  giving  it  a  name.  These  were  some  of 
the  names  the  rough  miners  suggested  that  the  prospec- 
tive city  be  called,  "  Punkinville,  Squashtown,  Toma- 
hawk, and  Tomah."  A  Mr.  John  Somerville  suggested 
that  a  good  name  would  be  St.  Helena.  The  general 
taste  was  divided  between  Helena  (a  shortening  of  St. 
Helena)  and  Tomah,  an  abbreviation  of  Tomahawk. 
Helena  won  the  votes.  In  the  name  Saint  Helena  the 
accent  is  011  the  second  syllable  of  the  last  word,  but  in 
the  course  of  years  the  name  of  the  place  has  come  to  be 
called  Helena,  by  everybody. 

It  is  said  that  one  miner  had  been  to  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  and  thought  Last  Chance  Gulch  looked  like  a 
part  of  that  island.  Then,  again,  it  is  said  that  Helena 
was  the  name  of  a  daughter  of  a  miner  who  attended  the 
meeting,  or  of  the  wife  of  such  a  miner.  But  the  best 
story  is  that  John  Somerville  said,  in  a  speech  that  he 
made,  "I  belong  to  the  best  country  in  the  world,  lived 
in  the  best  State  in  it.  in  the  best  county  in  that  Si;  i<  , 
and  in  the  best  town  in  that  county,  and.  by  the  Eternal. 
lhi>  place  shall  bear  the  name  of  that  town — Helena." 
He  was  a  tall,  hardy,  jovial  frontiersman  from  Minne- 
sota, who  had  taken  his  wife  with  him  to  share  his  rough 
life  as  a  miner. 

Tims  was  born  the  city  of  Helena,  4100  feet  above  tin- 
si':!  level,  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the 
edge  of  a  valley  called  after  the  Prickly  Pear  River,  a  tri- 
butary to  the  Missouri.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Slate. 
and  is  said  to  include  more  millionaires  Ihan  any  city  of 
its  size  in  the  world.  It  was  "placer  "  or  loose  gold  that 
was  found  there,  and  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
were  washed  out  of  the  gulch.  Even  to-day,  when  a 
street  is  laid  out  or  a  cellar  dug,  the  people  find  gold  in 
the  dirt. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

BIM   BRINGS  ABOUT  A  JOYFUL   MEETIXU. 

EVEN  with  Bim's  ;ii.l,  Billy  Brackett  failed  to  lind  the 
mail  who  had  escaped  him  in  Alton  by  runimej- 
through  the  store  and  out  of  its  back  door.  The  young 
engineer  \vas  convinced  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  had 
Stolen  the  raft,  and  it  was  certainly  very  trying-  to  recover 
the  trail,  as  lie  had  just  done,  only  to  lose  it  again  imme- 
diately. So  loath  was  he  to  abandon  the  search  that  it 
was  very  nearly  noon  before  he  did  so,  and  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  river.  As  lie  approached  the  place  where 
the  \riiutnot  had  been  moored,  he  was  surprised  not  to 
see  the  boat,  and  turned  toward  a  group  of  men,  all  of 
whom  seemed  to  be  talking-  at  once,  to  make  inquiries. 
At  that  moment  the  group  opened,  and  from  it  Cap'n 
(  'nd  cami  hastily  stumping  in  his  direction. 

••  Where  is  the  \\'li,il not  !"  asked  Billy  Bracket!,. 

"That's  what.  I  want  to  know,"  replied  the  other,  ex- 
citedly. "And  where  have  you  been  all  this  time?  I 
have  been  here,  and  in  a  state  of  mind,  for  more  than  an 
hour,  not  knowing  what  to  di>.  Some  of  these  men  say 
they  saw  three  fellows  go  off'  with  the  boat  soon  after  we 
left  here,  and  of  course  1  thought  I  hey  must  be  you,  Wi nil, 
and  Solon;  but.  I  couldn't  understand  it  at  all.  Now  that 
you  are  here,  I  understand  it  still  less.  Where  is  Winn?" 
Here  the  old  man  paused,  quite  out  of  breath,  but  still 
questioning' his  companion  with  anxious  eyes. 

"I  haven't  seen  anything'  of  Whin  since  we  all  left 
the  boat,"  replied  Billy  Brackett,  who  could  hardly  com- 
prehend the  startling1  information  just  given  him.  "Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  the  Wliaftinf  has  been  stolen? 
Great  Scott!  I  wonder  if  those  fellows  can  have  had  a 
hand  in  it?" 

"What  fellows.'" 

Then  Billy  Brackett  told  of  his  fleeting  glimpse  of 
Plater,  and  of  his  consequent,  belief  that  the  raft,  and  all 
three  of  the  "river  traders"  must  be  in  that  vicinity. 

"There's  a,  raft,  with  three  men  aboard  it,  who  call 
themselves  'river  traders,'  moored  at  the  edge  of  that 
timber,  just  below  the  city,"  volunteered  one  of  the  by- 
standers, who  had  overheard  the  young  man's  remarks. 

"Will  you  go  with  me  and  point  it  out?"  asked  Billy 
Brackett. 

"Yes,  I  don't  mind,  seeing  that  this  weather  makes  a 
hit  of  slack  time,"  replied  the  man. 

So  requesting  ( 'ap'n  Cod  to  wait  there  until  his  return, 
and  promising  to  be  back  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  young 
engineer  and  his  guide,  followed  by  several  curiosity- 
seekers,  started  in  search  of  the  raft.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  they  failed  to  lind  it.  though  another  hour  elapsed 
before  Billy  Brackett  returned.  He  was  disappointed,  but 
was  possessed  of  a  theory. 

"I  believe  Winn  has  found  that  raft, "he  said  to  Cap'n 
Cod,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  small  hotel  to  which  they 
had  repaired  for  a  consultation  and  dinner.  "But  he 
probably  discovered  it  just,  as  those  fellows,  alarmed  at 
meeting  me,  were  putting  off  for  another  run  down  the 
river.  Then  he  hurried  back  here,  and  not  finding  us, 
took  the  responsibility  of  starting  after  them  in  the  Wliut- 
not,  hoping  in  that  way  to  keep  them  in  sight.  It  was  a 
cra/.y  performance,  though  just  such  a  one  as  that  boy 
would  undertake.  He  is  a  splendid  fellow,  with  the  one 
conspicuous  failing  of  believing  that,  he  knows  what  to 
do  under  any  circumstances  just  a  little  better  than  any 
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one  else.  So  he  lias  persuaded  Solon  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  keep  that  raft  in  sight  until  it,  is  tied  up  again,  and 
then  he'll  telegraph  to  us.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  raft  will  stop  at  St.  Louis,  in  which  case  they  must 
be  nearly  then1  by  this  time,  and  we  ought  to  hear  from 
Winn  very  soon.  That  is  my  theory,  and  now  I'll  run 
up  to  the  telegraph  ollice  and  see  if  a  despatch  has  come.' 

There  was  no  message  for  any  one  named  Bracket!, 
and  so,  after  leaving  word  to  have  anything  that  came 
for  him  sent  to  the  hotel,  the  young  man  hastened  hack. 
An  up-river  steamboat  had  just  made  fast  to  the  levee, 
and  the  two  anxious  men  went  down  to  see  if  her  pilot 
had  seen  anything  of  the  Wltnlnot.  As  they  approached 
they  saw  by  her  splintered  bows  that  she  had  been  in  a 
collision.  Others  had  noticed  this  also,  and  alreadv  a 
crowd  of  people  was  gathered  about  her  gang-plan k  to 
learn  the  news.  Forcing  a  way  through  for  himself  and 
Cap'n  Cod,  Billy  Bracket!  boarded  the  boat,  and  went  di- 
rectly to  the  Captain's  room. 

The  Captain  was  inclined  to  be  ugly  and  uncommuni- 
cative; but,  with  a  happy  thought,  Billy  Bracket!,  dis- 
played the  badge  with  which  Sheriff  Riley  had  provided 
him.  At  sight  of  it  the  man  at  once  expressed  his  readi- 
ne-s  to  impart  all  the  information  they  might  require. 

Yes,  he  had  been  in  collision  with  a  trading-scow,  but 
there  were  no  lives  lost,  and  the  damage  had  already  been 
satisfactorily  settled.  It  happened  a  couple  of  miles  a  hove 
St.  Louis,  and  the  fog  was  so  thick  that  she  was  not 
seen  until  they  were  right  on  her.  She  was  crossing  the 
channel,  and  they  struck  her  amidship,  sinking  her  almost 
instantly. 

Her  name?  Why,  according  to  this  paper,  it  was  the 
\Vlnilinit.  <(>neer  sort  of  a  name,  and  she  looked  to  be 
a  queer  sort  of  craft. 

At  this  Billy  Brackett's  face  grew  very  pale,  while  poor 
(  'ap'n  ( 'od  sank  into  a  chair  and  groaned. 

"No  lives  lost,  you  say?  What  then  became  of  the 
people  who  were  on  board  that  trading-scow?" 

"  There  wen-  only  three.''  answered  the  Captain — "  her 
owner,  a  Mr.  Caspar,  a  deck  hand,  and  the  cook,  a  black 
fellow.  The  first  two  saved  themselves  by  leaping  aboard 
this  boat  just  as  she  struck,  and  we  picked  the  nigger  up 
in  the  skiff  that  we  immediately  lowered  to  look  for  sur- 
vivors." 

"  You  say  the  owner  was  a  Mr.  Caspar?" 

"Yes,  here  is  the  name  signed  to  this  paper,  you  see. 
Though  we  were  in  no  way  to  blame,  they  might  have 
sued  for  heavy  damages  and  bothered  us  considerably. 
So  when  her  owner  offered  to  compromise  and  waive  all 
claims  for  three  hundred  dollars,  I  thought  it  was  the 
cheapest  way  out  of  the  scrape,  and  took  him  up.  I  had 
this  paper  prepared  by  a  lawyer  who  is  on  board,  and 
witnessed  before  a  notary,  so  that  it  is  all  square  and 
ship-shape.  See,  here  is  Mr.  Caspar's  signature." 

Sure  enough,  there  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper  ex- 
hibited by  the  Captain  was  the  name  "Winn  Caspar" 
written  clearly  and  boldly.  It  certainly  looked  like 
Winn's  signature. 

Billy  Brackett  was  staggered.  What  could  it  all  mean? 
Something  was  evidently  wrong;  but  what  it  was  he 
could  not  determine. 

"  Where  is  this  Mr.  Caspar  now?"  he  asked. 

"Went  ashore  the  moment  we  touched  here,"  was  the 
reply.  "Said  he  must  hurry  back  to  St.  Louis.  Took 
his  man  with  him." 

"  Was  he  a  young  fellow;  a  mere  boy,  in  fact?" 

"Oh,  bless  you,  no!  He  was  past  middle  age.  Small, 
thin  man,  with  a  smooth  face,  and  the  other  was  a  big- 
man  with  a  beard." 

"  And  what  became  of  the  cook,  the  negro,  whom  you 
rescued  ?" 

"  He's  down  below  somewhere,  getting  dry.  I  told  the 
mate  to  look  after  him." 
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"  But  where  is  my  niece  Sabella?  The  little  girl  that 
was  on  board  the  Whatnot,"  asked  Cap'n  Cod,  with  a 
pitiful  quaver  in  his  voice. 

"Little  girl?"  repeated  the  steamboat  Captain,  in  sur- 
prise. "There  wasn't  any  girl  on  board.  This  is  tin-  lir-i 
mention  I  have  heard  of  any  such  person,  and  Mr.  Cas- 
par would  surely  have  spoken  of  her  if  she  had  existed. 
What  are  you  men  driving  at,  anyway?" 

With  a  forced  calmness,  and  ignoring  this  question, 
Billy  Brackett  asked  if  they  might  see  the  rescued  negro. 

"Certainly,  I've  110  objections.  Only  you'll  have  to 
be  spry  about  it,  for  I'm  going  to  pull  out  of  here  in- 
side of  a  couple  of  minutes.  I  only  stopped  to  land  Mr. 
Caspar." 

They  found  Solon  just  getting  into  his  dried  clothing, 
and  the  faithful  fellow's  face  lighted  as  he  saw  them. 
There  was,  however,  a  reproachful  tone  in  his  voice  as  he 
exclaimed,  "  T'ank  de  Lawd.  yo'  is  safe,  Marse  Cap'n.  an' 
Marse  Brack.  Ole  Solon  feeliiv  mighty  had  when  yo' 
ain't  comin'  to  see  him,  an'  Marse  Winu  too.  But  dese 
veah  folk  ain't  tellin'  me  miftin  of  Missy  Sabel.  She 
gettiu'  saved  same  as  de  res'  of  us,  ain't  she?  Say  de  good 
word,  Marse  Cap'n,  an'  don't  tell  de  ole  man  dat  honey 
lamb  done  got  drownded.  Don't  tell  him  dat  ar?" 

There  was  no  time  for  explanations  then,  so  they  hur- 
ried Solon,  ashore  and  up  to  the  hotel.  There  his  replies 
to  their  questions,  and  his  questions  in  turn,  only  served 
to  deepen  the  mystery  in  which  the  fate  of  the  \Vlmt 
not's  passengers  had  become  involved.  He  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  they  had  not  been  on  board  at  the  time  of 
the  accident.  Sabella  had  been  talking  to  him  of  what 
her  "Uncle  Billy  "  had  just  told  her  only  a  few  minutes 
before  it  occurred.  He  was  also  positive  that  Winn  had 
been  on  board  the  ill-fated  craft.  He  was  certain  that 
Reward  died  at  his  post  of  duty,  though  of  Don  Blossom's 
fate  he  knew  nothing.  How  he  himself  had  escaped  he 
could  not  explain,  for  he  remembered  nothing  after  the 
shock  of  the  collision. 

"It  is  evident,"  said  Billy  Brackett  at  length,  "that 
we  must  get  to  St.  Louis  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  strive 
to  unravel  this  mystery  there." 

As  Bim  was  forced  to  ride  in  the  baggage-car,  and  his 
master  declined  to  leave  him,  both  Cap'n  Cod  and  Solon 
rode  there  as  well,  otherwise  they  might  have  discovered 
the  two  "  river-traders,"  Grimshaw  and  Plater,  who  were 
also  on  the  train.  Bim  did  discover  them  on  the  platform 
at  East  St.  Louis,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  springing  toward 
Mr.  Plater,  when  the  old  negro  Clod  stumbled  over  his 
chain  and  into  Solon's  arms. 

In  his  joyful  excitement  at  this  wonderful  meeting  with 
the  brother  whom  he  had  never  expected  to  see  again, 
Clod  allowed  a  slip  of  paper  to  fall  unheeded  to  the 
ground,  and  Billy  Brackett  picked  it  up.  He  glanced 
carelessly  at  it,  and  then  his  shout  of  amazement  as  he 
saw  written  on  it  the  name  "  Winn  Caspar"  startled  not 
only  his  companions,  but  every  one  on  the  station  plat- 
form. 

Two  minutes  later  four  excited  men,  accompanied  by  a 
white  bull-dog  straining  at  his  chain  and  barking  as  joy- 
fully as  though  he  understood  the  whole  situation,  were 
hurrying  with  all  speed  in  the  direction  of  Clod's  cabin 
on  the  river-bank. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
IN    CLOD'S    CABIN. 

AUNT  VlNEY  heard  Bim's  joyful  voice,  and  glancing 
anxiously  toward  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Sabella 
lay,  she  muttered:  "Drat  dat  ar  dorg!  He  sholy  wake 
missy  wif  he  barkin.'." 

The  barking  did  waken  Sabella,  and  as  she  lifted  her 
head  to  listen,  she  whispered  wondering! y  to  herself: 
"It's  Bim!  It's  dear  old  Bim.  I  know  his  voice." 


Winn,  bending  wearily  over  the  statement  he  was  pre- 
paring for  the  police,  heard  the  barking,  and  looked  up 
with  a  startled  expression  on  his  troubled  face.  "If  I 
didn't  know  that  it  couldn't  be,  I  should  say  that  was 
Bim's  bark.  Poor  old  dog!"  lie  thought. 

The  next  instant  lie  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  cry. 
(  'cinld  the  dead  come  to  life  I1  Could  the  drowned  be  res- 
urrected? Could  the  handsome,  smiling,  eager  figure  in 
the  doorway  be  that  of  the  young  uncle  whose  untimely 
death  he  had  so  truly  mourned?  A  quick  step,  a  joyful 
shout,  and  the  two  were  face  to  face,  with  hand  clasped 
in  hand. 

"It  has  been  a  terrible  lesson,  Uncle  Billy,  but  I  think 
I  have  learned  it,"  said  Winn. 

"Thank  (iod,  my  dear  hoy,  that  the  experience  has 
been  gained  so  cheaply  ;  for  I  feared  it  had  cost  you  your 
life." 

"But  where  is  my  little  one,  my  Sabella?"  asked 
Cap'n  Cod,  anxiously.  "  They  told  me  she  was  here." 

"Here  I  am,  Uncle  Aleck,"  came  the  dear  voice  from 
the  inner  room.  Then  there  was  another  glad  reunion 
of  those  who  had  thought  never  again  to  meet  in  this 
life;  while  the  old  man  counted  as  nothing  the  loss  of  all 
he  had  possessed,  so  long  as  this  child  was  left  to  him. 

When  Aunt  Yiney  was  told  who  Solon  was,  she  made 
him  a  deep  courtesy,  and  then,  with  tears  streaming 
down  her  cheeks,  she  began  to  sing: 

"I'lai.-i'   (1ml  from   whom   nil   bU;*?iiiLrs  How; 
Praise  Him  :>11   creatures  here  below. 
l'rai-r   Him  aKme,  yi-  heavenly  host; 
I'raisr   Father.  Son,  and   Holy  (ilm-t." 

Before  she  finished  the  first  line  they  were  all  singing 
with  her,  and  never  did  this  grand  old  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving find  a  more  fervent  utterance. 

After  comparative  quiet  had  been  restored,  though 
every  one  was  still  talking-  at  once,  the  questions  arose: 
Who  saved  Sabella?  Was  any  one  drowned?  If  so, 
who  was  it?  Did  Winn  bring  the  Wliittiuif  down  the 
river?  If  not,  how  did  he  reach  the  scene  of  the  catas- 
trophe? How  did  the  boy's  signature  happen  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  paper  in  possession  of  the  steamboat.  Cap- 
tain? These  and  a  dozen  oilier  questions  were  asked  in. 
a  breath,  and  then  all  began  to  answer  them  at  once. 

The  most  interesting  stories,  and  those  throwing  the 
most  light  on  the  situation,  were  Winn's  and  Sabella's. 
At  first  they  were  all  puzzled  to  know  who  Mr.  (iiesham 
could  have  been.  Then  Sabella  said:  "Why,  don't  you 
know.  Uncle  Aleck?  He  was  the  one  who  sold  you  the 
canoe,  and  the  one  Winn  said  was  a  bad  man.  He 
brought  Don  Blossom  back,  and  I  told  him  all  about  Mr. 
Brackett  and  Winn  and  the  raft  and  everything,  and  he 
was  so  glad  he  started  right  off  to  find  them.  Then  he 
came  back  with  two  other  men,  and  said  you  were  all  on 
the  raft,  and  they  borrowed  the  Wlmtnot  to  go  and  find 
you  with.  He  was  one  of  the  very  nicest  and  kindest 
and  best  men  I  ever  knew,  and  was  going  to  be  my 
'Uncle  Billy,'  so  I  could  have  one  as  well  as  Winn,  and 
now  he's  drowned,  and  — 

Here  the  little  girl  began  to  sob  bitterly,  while  Billy 
Brackett  and  Cap'n.  Cod  looked  at  each  oilier,  and  al- 
most simultaneously  pronounced  the  name.  "Gilder." 

They  did  not  speak  it  very  loud,  for  the  last  splendid 
act  of  the  man's  life  had  won  for  him  the  right  to  an  un- 
stained name.  Hereafter  they  would  only  remember 
him  as  William  Gresham  the  hero. 

Thus  was  cleared  up  most  of  the  mystery,  but  what 
was  to  be  done  next?  Where  was  the  raft,  and  was  it  the 
Vi'i/tnri'  or  not?  At  one  moment  Winn  was  certain 
that  it  was,  while  the  next,  found  him  again  doubtful. 

At  length  it  was  decided  that  Solon  should  remain 
with  his  brother  for  the  present,  while  the  others  should 
go  to  a  hotel  in  the  city  across  the  river.  From  there 
Billy  Brackett  would  telegraph  to  the  authorities  of  towns 
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further  down,  a^kinn'  them  iii  watch   for  an  abandoned 

raft,  and  if  the\  found  it  to  hold  it  until  lie  could  go  on 
and  prove  ownership.  The  raft  being  described  as  be- 
longing to  a  Major  Caspar.  Whin's,  name  was  signed  to 
all  these  despatches,  in  order  lo  prevent  eon  fusion. 

I'Yom    the    llOtel     I'.lIU     llrackelt    also  thought     it   liest    to 

raph  Major  Caspar  of  their  safe  arrival  in  St.  Louis, 

though,  as  lliey  bad  not  \  el  recovered  llie  raft,  it.  would 
be  unnecessary  for  him  to  come  on.  and  a  promise  to 
write  full  particulars  at  once.  In  the  Major's  absence 
from  home  this  despatch  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Caspar,  who 
had  heeii  growing  very  anxious  of  late  concerning;  the 

voyagers  on  the  great  river.  The  moment  she  read  it  she 
sat  down  and  wrote  another  despatch  to  her  husband, 
who  was  in  Chicago.  It  v\as: 

••  U.-it'tiiiatrs  in  Si.  Louis.     .Southern  Hotel.     Please  join  them 
immediately ." 

Major  Caspar  could  not  start  for  St.  Louis  the  next 
day,  but  he  did  so  on  the  following-  morning,  and  late 
that  same  even- 
inn'  he  walked 
into  the  otlice  of 
the  Southern  Ho- 
tel. He  was  be- 
ginning to  make 
inquiries  at  the 
desk,  when  his 
hand  was  sei/ed 
and  violently 
shaken.  Turning1 
quickly,  he  at 
once  recognized 
his  faithful  old 
army  friend 

Cap'ii  Cod,  and 
gave  him  a  cor- 
dial greeting. 

"  But  where 
are  the  others?" 
he  inquired  at 
length. 

"  Gone  down 
the  river  an  hour 
ago,  by  the  Short 
Line,"  was  the 
unexpected  reply. 
"You  see,  we 
only  got  word  this 
evening  that  an 
abandoned  raft, 
answering  our  de- 
scription, had  just 
been  picked  up 

near  Cairo,  and  Mr.  Brackett  thought  il  best  that  he  and 
Win n.  should  go  on  at  once  to  identify  it.  It  was  also 
decided  that  Sabella  and  1  should  remain  here  until  we 
heard  from  them,  because  it  might  not  be  the  Venture, 
you  know,  and  then  I'm  not  sure  that  we  want  to  go 
any  further  down  the  river,  anyway.  You  see,  since 
losing  the  Whatnot.  I've  rather  lost  interest  — 

"Losing  the  Wliatinit  .'"  interrupted  the  Major. 
"What  do  you  mean  .'" 

"Why,  haven't  you  heard;1"  Then  they  sal  down, 
and  the  old  man  related  all  that  had  happened  to  the 
}\'!iiitiiiit  and  her  passengers  since  leaving  I>iil>iiqne. 

When  the  recital  was  ended,  the  Major  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  exclaimed:  "I  must  return  to  Caspar's  Mill 
at  once,  and  I  want  you  and  your  niece  to  go  with  me. 
With  my  recently  increased  business.  I  need  just,  such 
a  man  as  you  to  look  after  my  home  interests,  while  my 
daughter  Etta  needs  just  such  a  girl  as  your  Sabella  is  de- 
scribed to  be  for  a  companion." 

The  Major  sent  a  despatch  to  the  address  in  Cairo  left 
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by  Bill  y  1!  racket  I,  directing  that  young  man  lo  dispose  of 
the  raft  as  he  thought  best,  to  take'  care  of  Winn,  come 
home  as  soon  as  they  could,  and  telling  of  his  plans  for 
Cap'n  Cod  and  Sabella.  lie  also  telegraphed  to  Mrs. 
Caspar  that  he  should  beat  home  the  next  day  but  one, 
bringing  strangers  with  him. 

She,  of  course,  thought  he  meant  the  "  raftmates,"  as 
she  had  called  Winn  and  Billy  Brackett  from  the  lirsl, 
and  was  amazed  to  see  an  old  man  and  a  young  girl  in  the 
carriage  with  her  husband  as  it  drove  up  to  the  house. 
In  the  mean  time  Billy  Brackett  and  Winn  reached 
Cairo  early  in  the  morning,  and  after  breakfast  at  a  hotel, 
t  he\  called  on  the  City  Marshal,  who  had  sent  the  despatch 
relating  to  the  raft.  To  their  surprise,  he  received  them 
coldly,  and  informed  them  that  Mr.  Caspar  had  already 
been  there,  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  pay  a  hun- 
dred dollars  reward  for  the  recovery  of  his  raft,  and  had 
just  gone  down  to  take  possession  of  it. 

This    was    an    astounding    bit    of    information,    and 

Winn  was  about 
to  let  his  rapidly 
rising  indignation 
break  forth,  when 
Billy  Brackett  re- 
strained him,  and 
asked,  mildly,  if 
the  Marshal  had 
any  objections  to 
their  looking  at 
the  raft  simply  to 
gratify  their  curi- 
osity. 

"  Oh  no.  You 
can  look  at  her  as 
much  as  you  like, 
and  you  will  Hud 
her  just  around 
the  point  there,  in 
possession  of  the 
two  young  men 
who  picked  her 
up — that  is,  if  the}' 
haven't  already 
turned  her  over  to 
her  rightful  own- 
er." 

They          found 
the    raft    without 
much      difficulty, 
and     walked      on 
board.     Just  then 
the  broken  door  of 
the  shanty   open- 
ed, and   two   young   fellows,   hardly  older   than   Winn, 
stepped  out.      As  they  did  so,  one  of  them  turned  and 
said,  politely: 

"Well,  good-by,  and  a  pleasant  voyage  to  you,  Mr. 
Caspar. " 

Then  they  both  faced  the  new-comers.  Such  an  ex- 
pression of  blank  amazement  as  flashed  over  their  faces 
Winn  thought  he  had  never  seen.  For  an  instant  they 
stood  spellbound.  Then  there  was  a  yell  of  recognition, 
or  rather  a  chorus  of  yells  from  both  sides: 

"Billy  Braekett,  as  I'm  a  sinner!     Whoop!     Hooray 
for  the  Baldheads  and  the  Second  Division!" 
"Billy  Brackett.  or  his  ghost!" 

"G  !t>n  Eddv!  Grip, old  man!  How?  When?  Where? 
Why  ; 

"'Oil,  uiinininy  crack,  come  hold  me  tight. 

It   makes  me  lauuh  and  shout. 
It  fills  my  heart  with  gny  delight 
When—'  " 

[TO  HE  CONTINUED.] 
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GETTING   OX   IX    LIFE. 

BY     WILLIAM     MATIIE\VS. 
I —ITS  DKSIKAHIUTY  AND  Dm-'KTI.TY.  — WHAT  IS  SI  CCESSi 

BON'S,  li.-ivc  you  ever  thought  of  the  time  when  you 
will  have  to  leave  the  parental  nest  the  In. me  en- 
deared to  you  by  so  many  delights  and  the  provision 
made  I'm-  all  VOUr  needs  and  will  a  living  with  your 
own  hands.'  ]n  a  few  years  more,  which  will  slip  bv 
niore  cpiick'y  than  \ou  dream  of.  the  days  of  boyhood 
will  have  ]iassed,  the  spring  time  of  life  will  have  ended, 
and  the  summer  will  lie  setting  in. 

Life  is  often  called  a  journey,  and  if  we  so  regard  it, 
you  are  travellers  who  will  speedily  hid  adieu  to  the 
scenes  now  familiar  to  yon.  and  enter  upon  a  new  and 
unknown  region,  where  there  may  be  much  to  delight 
the  eye  and  ear.  hut  where  also  there  will  he  ruined 
deliles  to  pass,  amid  whose  dill's  and  thickets  lurks  the 
wild  beast  that  is  ready  to  spring  upon  his  victim,  and 
where  there  are  sandy  and  waterless  deserts,  without  a 
green  spot,  a  tree,  or  a  flower  to  brighten  the  painful  jour- 
ney. 

Life,  again,  has  been  called  a  voyage;  and  if  we  so 
view  it,  you  are  mariners  who  will  soon  take  a  farewell 
look  at  the  shores  of  your  native  land,  and  enter  upon  a 
long  and  sometimes  perilous  voyage.  It  is  a  voyage 
which  you  will  often  make  on  sunny  seas,  in  perhaps,  as 
"William  Wirt  once  said  to  the  students  of  Rutger's  (  'oh 
lege,  "a  Cleopatra's  barge,  with  zephyrs  only  to  fan  and 
sweet  perfumes  to  breathe  around  you,"  but  during  which 
you  may  sometimes  have  to  double  ('ape  Horn  in  the 
winter  season,  when  your  strength  and  seamanship  will  be 
tested  to  the  uttermost  to  outride  the  storms  and  escape 
the  breakers  by  which  so  many  noble  vessels  have  been 
wrecked.  Let  me  add  that  the  route  which  you  will  sail 
over  will  be  one  which  no  other  man  has  ever  sailed 
over  before  you;  like  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  you 
will  be  "  the  first  that  ever  burst  into  that  silent  sea,"  It 
is  to  point  out  some  of  the  dangers  of  the  voyage  —  the 
sunken  reefs,  the  dangerous  straits,  the  icebergs,  and  the 
stormy  capes  thai  may  be  your  ruin  —  and  to  show  how 
yon  may  escape  them,  that  I  address  you  in  these  papers. 
Here  let  me  say  thai  I  have  great  respect  for  the  suc- 
cessful voyagers,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  to  which  they  are 
sometimes  subjected.  Some  years  ago.  in  the  days  of  the 
Hudsons  and  Fisks,  it  was  the  fashion  to  revile  success 
as  ail  imposture.  To  honor  those  who  had  won  it  was 
regarded  as  ilimkyism.  But  such  views  cannot  prevail 
long.  That  riches  or  worldly  distinction  may  be  won  too 
dearly,  that  they  are  a  positive  loss  instead  of  gain 
when  attained  by  the  sacrifice  of  self-respect,  conscience. 
or  honor,  is  most  true;  but  to  win  them  by  legitimate 
means  is  not  only-  justifiable,  but  meritorious.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  selfishness  chiefly  which 
spurs  a  man  on  and  bids  him  "spurn  delights  and  live 
laborious  days  "  to  win  success,  but  regard  for  others  as 
well  as  for  himself — for  his  wife  and  children,  or  for  the 
father  and  mother  who  have  reared  him,  and  perhaps 
made  sacrifices  for  his  sake.  If  he  has  been  liberally  edu- 
cated, he  is  anxious  to  wreak  the  power  he  feels  within 
him  upon  some  high  course  of  professional  action;  to 
justify  to  himself  and  others  the  propriety  of  his  long, 
solitary  labors,  by  showing  an  abundance  of  valuable 
fruits  from  them;  or.  again,  to  vindicate  his  own  con- 
scious superiority  against  the  neglect  of  society. 

Even  when  the  motive  for  exertion  is  selfish,  it  is  not 
generally  selfishness  of  the  baser  kind — that  he  may  out- 
shine other  men.  or  roll1  in  luxury.  Success  to  most  men 
means  a  tight  house,  clothing  for  all  weathers,  an  abun- 
dance of  nutritious  food,  the  best  medical  attendance, 
newspapers  and  magazines,  a  good  seat  in  the  concert  - 
hall  or  lecture-room,  in  church,  and  in  the  steam-ears, 
the  ability  to  rest  when  weary  in  body  or  mind,  and. 


above  all,  personal  independence  and  self-respect.  To  a 
well  educated  man  success  means  a  great  deal  more.  It 
means  books,  pictures,  and  music;  intercourse  with  clever, 
cultivated,  and  well  bred  people;  the  privilege  of  resting 
in  summer,  and  of  travelling  in  his  own  and  foreign 
lands;  in  short,  the  indulgence  of  the  intellectual  tastes 
which  an  advanced  civilization  creates  and  fosters,  but 
which  can  be  gratified  only  by  those  who  are  born  rich, 
or  who  win  riches  by  the  pursuit  of  their  callings.  Be- 
cause success  today  means  so  much  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, because  life  with  it  is  rich  in  possibilities,  it  was 
never  before  so  dazzling  and  desirable,  never  so  earnestly 
coveted  and  striven  for,  as  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  never  before  was  success,  especially 
high  success,  so  hard  to  win.  Never  before  in  the  world's 
history  since  "Adam  delved  and  Eve  span''  was  competi- 
tion iu  every  calling  and  pursuit  so  fierce  and  intense  as 
today;  never  did  success,  except  in  a  very  moderate  de- 
gree, exact  for  its  attainment  such  a  union  of  bodily  and 
mental  qualities— of  alertness,  activity,  enterprise,  pru- 
dence, persistence,  daring,  and  decision — as  in  this  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  stern  Darwinian 
law  of  plants  and  brute  animals — the  survival  of  the 
fiercest  and  the  strongest,  and  therefore  the  fittest — has 
become  the  law  of  human  beings  as  well.  The  wretched 
weakling  falls  out  of  the  ranks,  retires  from  tlie  race,  or 
perishes  by  the  road  side;  and  so  by  this  winnowing  pro- 
cess the  number  of  athletes  is  limited  to  a  few.  and  there 
is  clear  space  for  the  combatants. 

The  Bible  story  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda, where  a  throng 
of  needy  creatures  waited  and  wished,  and  strove  to  step 
in.  bill  the  foremost  only  was  the  happy  man.  where  the 
tardy  competitor  complained,  "While  I  am  coming,  an- 
other steppeth  down  before  me."  depicts  the  struggle  for 
the  blessings  of  life  to-day.  Every  pool  that  contains 
the  good  things  of  life  is  surrounded  by  an  eager,  elbow- 
ing, hustling  crowd.  In  the  great  cities  large  business 
houses  with  millions  of  capital  are  underbuying  and  un- 
derselling the  small  ones,  and  absorbing  their  trade,  till 
their  proprietors  are  forced  to  give  up  in  despair,  and  be- 
come clerks  for  the  monopolists,  or  go  into  bankruptcy. 
If  a  vacant  place,  even  an  ill-paid  place  in  a  shop,  bank, 
or  government  office,  is  advertised  in  the  newspapers, 
there  are  hundreds  of  applications  for  it  by  the  very  next 
post.  Only  one  can  have  it,  and  the  lucky  man  is  not 
always  the  most  competent,  but  often  only  the  promptest, 
most  energetic,  and  most  self-asserting.  From  all  the 
rest  goes  up  the  complaining  cry,  "  While  I  am  coining, 
another  steppeth  down  before  me." 

Even  those  who  are  crowned  victors  in  life's  race  at- 
tain the  prizes  only  after  a  long  and  exhausting  struggle. 
Men  can  go  no  longer  at  one  leap,  or  with  a  hop,  step,  skip, 
and  jump  rise  to  a  high  position.  The  world,  as  Emerson 
says,  is  no  longer  clay,  but  iron,  in  the  hands  of  its  work- 
ers, and  beginners  in  life  have  to  hammer  out  a  place 
for  themselves  by  ceaseless  and  rugged  blows.  "The 
race  of  life,"  says  Carlyle,  "has  become  intense;  the 
runners  are  treading  upon  each  other's  heels;  woe  be,  to 
him  who  stops  to  tie  his  shoe-strings!"  Depend  upon  it, 
therefore,  tha.t  the  men  who  have  fought  their  way  to  the 
front,  becoming  rich,  powerful,  or  influential  in  spite  of 
"those  twin  gaolers  of  the  human  heart,  low  birth  and 
a  narrow  fortune,"  must  have  had  many  sterling  quali- 
ties, even  if  alloyed  sometimes  with  a  considerable  tinc- 
ture of  what  the  Romans  called  "forehead,"  and  the  mod- 
erns call  "cheek."  Mere  quackery  or  charlatanism  could 
never  have  won  enduring  success.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  have  failed  to  get  on  have  generally  done  so 
not  because  they  have  despised  the  prizes  of  ambition  as 
baubles  not  worth  the  effort,  but  from  laziness,  or  self- 
indulgence,  or  t.hat  cowardice  which,  while  it  covets  the 
rewards  of  success,  shrinks  from  the  struggles  and  self- 
denial  by  which  they  are  won. 
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But  what  is  success  in  life,  and  \vln>  is  the  successful 
man  '.  Is  it  not  he  who  sets  out  in  life  with  the  determi- 
nation to  accomplish  a  certain  object,  concentrates  all 
his  energies  upon  its  attainment,  and  attains  it,  no  mat- 
ter what  else  befalls  him;  If,  then,  I  strive  to  be  rich, 
like  the  late  Jay  Gould,  and  win  riches,  am  I  less  success- 
ful because  at  last,  like  him,  I  am  afflicted  with  l>:id  health, 
which  cuts  short  my  days  and  prevents  me  from  enjoy- 
ing my  riches?  Am  I  less  successful  as  a  lawyer  or  a 
banker  because  my  wife  is  a  vixen,  or  my  children  are 
spendthrifts?  Most  certainly  not.  Yet  many  persons 
uoiild  seem  to  think  I  am.  Why,  asks  a  great  Roman 
satirist,  do  you  wish  for  wealth,  which  ruined  Seneca: 
or  for  eloquence,  which  caused  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
lo  be  assassinated  ;  or  to  be  a  great  general  like  Hannibal, 
who  was  defeated  at  last,  and  killed  himself  in  exile? 
But  did  not  each  of  these  men  win  the  very  thing  he 
aspired  to  win?  Why,  then,  judge  of  his  career  by  its 
last  days,  as  if  its  character  depended  mainly  on  its  ea- 
taMrophe?  Why  regard  a  man's  life  as  successful  if  it 
end  triumphantly,  and  as  a  failure  if  it  end  disastrously? 
If  a  man  lives  seventy  years,  does  his  seventieth  year 
contain  more  or  less  than  one-seventieth  part  of  his  life, 
and  can  it  affect  the  success  or  failure  of  that  life  to  more 
than  just  that  extent? 

1  f  I  [annibal  and  Napoleon  sought  to  be  great  generals, 
and  became  such,  were  they  less  successful  because  they 
finally  met  with  reverses  in  war  and  died  iiigloriously '. 
Was  General  Grant  an  unsuccessful  man  because  he 
died  of  a  very  painful  disease?  Was  William  Pitt,  who 
aspired  to  be  and  became  the  leading  statesman  and  Par- 
liamentary orator  of  Great  Britain,  unsuccessful  because 
his  efforts  to  crush  the  hydra-headed  power  of  Napoleon 
were  defeated  by  the  victory  at  Austerlitz  and  he  sunk 
under  the  blow?  If  he  won  the  highest  station  in  the 
kingdom — was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer — did  he  not  obtain  the  object  of  his 
wishes,  albeit  lie  died  of  a  broken  heart?  Because,  again, 
the  object  of  a  man's  life  pursuit  does  not  satisfy  him 
when  gained,  because 

"  The  lovely  toy,  so  fiercely  sought, 
Halh  lost  its  ehann   cm   ln-in-;  caught," 

is  his  success  less  positive?    Is  not  success  one  thing,  and 
happiness  another? 


LARAMIE. 


BY    MARY    S  ELD  EN    McCOBB. 


TT^IIEN  January  had  fairly  begun,  Dorcas  was  busy 
\  *  enough. 

"Our  entertainment  is  to  consist  of  'Mrs.  Jarley's 
Wax-works,'  Aunt  Bli,"  announced  Dorcas.  "And  I'm 
to  be  the  'one  and  only  Mrs.  Jarley,  the  Pride  of  the  No- 
bility and  the  Pet  of  Royalty.'  Do  you  remember  those 
enormous  bonnets  which  Great  -grandmother  Quincy 
wore  in  the  days  of  her  youth  ?  Can  I  have  them  to  wear? 
And  there's  that  excruciating  blue  mantle  covered  with 
impossible  red  flowers,  and  that  exquisite  embroidered 
shoulder-cape,  and  the  lace  mitts.  They're  all  packed 
away  in  our  attic." 

Aunt  Bli  was  fully  as  eager  as  Dorcas.  The  two  rum- 
maged the  great  cedar  chests,  and  came  down  laden  with 
spoils  in  the  line  of  old-fashioned  raiment  and  jewelry. 

But  in  the  midst  of  her  preparations,  Dorcas  made 
chances  to  visit  Mrs.  Tucker.  La  ramie  always  walked 
by  her  side  when  she  went  to  the  North  End.  He  did 
not  approve  of  these  pilgrimages,  but  if  no  heed  were  paid 
to  his  manifest  objections,  he  would  do  his  duty  doggedly. 

"'What  fools  these  mortals  be!'"  thought  Laramie, 
unconsciously  quoting  Shakespeare,  as  do  many  who 
count  themselves  more  intelligent  than  a  dog. 


ilKS.   JAIILKT. 


Dr.  Elaine  went  with  Dorcas  on  her  kind  errand. 

"But  how  can  La  Signora  grow  better  with  such  sur- 
roundings?'' questioned  Dr.  Elaine,  with  the  little  frown 
which  always  came  when  she  was  worried.      "She  ought 
to  have  the  most  careful  nur- 
sing.    She   won't   go   to    the 
city   hospital.      And,   indeed, 
there's  no  quiet  corner  there 
for    her.      She  ought    not  to 
be  in  a  ward    with    other  pa- 
tients, but  in  a  retired  room, 
where   she    could    have    per- 
fect stillness.      There's  St.  Ur- 
sula's    Hospital.        But     the 
cheapest  room  costs  ten  dol- 
lars a  week." 

"How  long  ought  she  to 
stay  there?"  questioned  Dor- 
cas. 

Dr.  Elaine  smiled  sadly. 
"If  she  were  a  rich  woman, 
and  could  afford  the  luxury 
of  a  '  del  icate  nervous  or- 
ganization,' I  should  say  a 
year  at  least.  As  it  is,  three 
months  might  do  a  world  of 
Li'ipod.  F>iit  ten  dollars  a  week, 
and  extras  which  would 

count,  that  would  require  as  much  as  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.      It's  not  to  be  thought  of." 

At  this  moment  Laramie  walked  out  of  the  room,  with 
his  nose  in  the  air.  Dorcas  followed  him,  thinking.  Her 
brain  was  working  hard,  and  not  alone  with  the  non- 
sense that  she  was  spinning  for  the  "Jarley"  show. 

She  was  vexed  with  Signora  Toccati  for  being  ill.  She 
was  irritated  at  her  poverty.  And  underneath  all  her 
annoyance,  her  heart  ached  with  sympathy. 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  Joe,  why  do  you  persist  in  looking 
so  pale?"  she  said,  sharply,  to  her  errand-boy,  when  she 
saw  his  sunken  cheeks  and  the  black  circles  round  his 
eyes.  Then  she  led  him  gently  to  the  kitchen  table,  and 
stood  over  him  coaxing  him  to  eat  "  one  mouthful  more" 
of  the  cold  turkey. 

"How's  your  mother  to-day?"  she  demanded,  giving 
him  a  shake. 

"She  had  considerable  of  a  bad  night,"  admitted  Joe, 
meekly.  "We're  all  right,  though,"  he  instantly  added. 

"Could  you  hoard  with  the  woman  who  lives  opposite 
you,  if  your  mother  were  absent  awhile?"  asked  Dorcas. 

"I  suppose  I  could  shift  along,"  said  Joe.  "  But  there, 
we  can't  afford  to  go  to  horsepitals,  miss.  It's  as  much 
as  I  can  do  to  pay  the  rent  and  feed  us.  My  arm's  first 
rate  now,"  he  ended,  holding  out  his  scrawny  wrist,  and 
contemplating  its  prominent  bones  with  satisfaction.  "I 
can  heft  things  as  well  as  ever,  and  do  pretty  big  jobs," 
he  remarked. 

Feeling  that  she  had  not  greatly  helped  herself  by  her 
conversation,  Dorcas  sat  down  to  make  her  Mrs.  Jarley 's 
cap.  She  trimmed  it  profusely  with  red  and  yellow  rib- 
bons and  a  bunch  of  purple  violets.  Laramie  superin- 
tended, his  nose  on  his  mistress's  shoulder. 

Dorcas  would  not  omit  her  visits  to  Cat  Alley,  though 
they  perturbed  her  spirit  more  and  more.  The  din  and 
squalor  of  the  court  were  exasperating.  One  might  as 
well  expect  a  rose  to  bloom  in  the  desert  of  Sahara  as 
Mrs.  Tucker  to  grow  strong  with  such  environmeni. 
For  two  weeks  more  she  fought  a  losing  battle  with  her 
own  heart. 

"Yes,  Joe,  you  may  be  at  the  hall,  and  so  see  the  wax- 
work, and  I  shall  know  there  is  some  one  on  hand  if  I 
need  him,"  she  told  Giuseppe  one  morning. 

Then  she  turned  away  and  went  slowly  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. On  the  rug,  in  front  of  the  blazing  fire,  lay 
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the   superb    stag  hound.       Hi'   raised    liis   head    and    looked 
at  I  >mvas  with  his  beaut  i  I'll  I   limpid  ryes.       She  fell  on  her 

3  In-side  him  and  look  his  head  in  both  her  hands. 
"  Oh,  my  beauty!     Oh,  my  precious!"  she  cried.     Then 
pressing  her  cheek   against    his  silken   ear.  she  whispered : 
••  |s  a    human    being  of  more  value  Ihan  a  dog?     Tell    me 
that,     i  >li.  l>-ll  me  truly!" 

Laramie  gave  a  low  whimper.  He  cuddled  closer  In 
her  side.  Two  grea.1  lears  fell  from  Dorcas's  eves. 

"There  are  plenty  of  people  who  might  help  me.  but 
I  don't .kno\\  who  they  are,"  reasoned  Dorcas,  explaining 
herself  to  the  hound.  "  I  did  speak  to  Mrs.  Dalmey,  and 
she  asked  me  if  Joe  and  his  mother  were  '  irortlii/  poor.' 
I'm  sure  I  couldn't  tell.  I  wish  Mrs.  Tucker  hadn't  rid- 
den in  the  ring.  Besides.  I  know  my  friends  would  think 
it  was  pampering  La  Siirnora  to  put  her  in  a  first-class 
hospital.  The  President  of  the  Loving  Helpers  wrote  a 
pa  pe ron  '  The  Danger  of  Coddling  Paupers.'  Dr.  Elaine 
can't  help  me,  for  she's  gone  away  to  nurse  her  grand- 
father. Laramie!  Laramie!" 

Again  that  heart-breaking  whimper  from  the  hound. 

Two  days  longer  Dorcas  argued  with  herself.  The 
third  dav  she  set  her  teeth,  took-  up  her  pen,  and  wrote  a 
carefully  worded  letter  to  Major  Van  Pelt: 

"Circumstances  prevent  my  keeping  Laramie.  You 
said  thai  you  would  gladly  buy  him  back,  and  pay  me  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Do  not  think  me  unmind- 
ful of  the  pains  you  have  taken  for  me." 

Determined  as  she  was,  it  almost  took  her  breath 
away  when  a  telegram  came  that  very  evening — "Have 
ordered  Jones  to  bring  Laramie  to  New  York." 

The  morning's  mail  brought  Major  Van  Pelt's  check, 
"  payable  to  the  order  of  Dorcas  Bellamy." 

Jones  was  on  hand  before  breakfast.  There  was  one 
supreme  moment.  With  both  arms  round  Laramie's 
neck,  Dorcas  wept  the  bitterest  tears  she  had  ever  shed. 
Then  she  turned  away  from  those  pleading-,  reproachful 
eyes.  The  front  door  closed. 

"  It  seems  as  if  there  had  been  a  funeral,''  sobbed  Dor- 
cas, and  Aunt  Bli  wept  in  concert. 

That  very  afternoon  the  two  walked  to  St.  Ursula's 
Hospital. 

"  Why  did  you  not  write  to  your  father?"  questioned 
Aunt  Bli,  just  as  if  it  were  not  too  late.  "He  would 
have  sent  you  money." 

"No,  no,"  said  Dorcas,  resolutely.  ;' I  knew  papa 
had  been  worried  over  those  Dakota  lands.  He's  given 
me  every  cent  he  could  afford.  Now,  Aunt  Bli,  please 
never  speak  of  Laramie  to  me.  I  can  bear  it  all,  but  I 
<-</n't  talk  about  it." 

Far  from  regretting  what  she  had  done,  Dorcas  threw 
her  whole  heart  into  engaging  a  room  in  the  hospital 
for  La  Signora.  Her  irritation  vanished,  and  a  genuine 
affection  sprang  up  toward  the  helpless,  suffering  little 
woman. 

"  'Since  you  are  dear-bought,  I  will  love  you  dear!'" 
she  said,  and  this  time  Shakespeare  was  quoted  wittingly. 

Wrapped  in  Dorcas's  fur  cape,  holding  tightly  to  Dor- 
cas's tender  hand.  Mrs.  Tucker  was  safely  brought  to  her 
new  quarters. 

They  placed  the  frail  creature  in  bed.  She  gazed  into 
Dorcas's  face  with  eyes  as  brown  and  as  contiding  as 
Laramie's  own. 

"This  room  is  chock-full  of — rest.  Now  I  shall  get 
well,"  she  whispered. 

The  eventful  niLiht  of  the  wax-works  at  last  came. 
Dorcas  trip] ied  doun  the  stairs,  arrayed  in  Great-grand- 
mother Quincy's  gO\vn, with  ils  full  skirt.  Over  her  shoul- 
ders hung  the  mantle.  On  her  head  was  perched  an 
enormous  gray  watered  silk  bonnet,  gay  with  feathers 
and  flowers.  Her  cap  and  a  huge  crimson  satin  bonnet 
had  been  sent  to  the  hall.  She  found  there  all  the 
Boys  and  girls  in  every  sort  of  costume. 


round  red  spots  in  their  cheeks,  and  more  or  less  of  white 
powder  on  their  brows  and  chins,  gave  quite  a  waxen 
look  In  their  faces. 

The  lirst  scene  went  off  amid  much  applause.  A 
number  of  historical  figures  were  exhibited.  "  (Jiieen 
Eli/.abcth  and  Walter  Kaleigh."  Mrs.  Jarley  read  quota- 
tions from  the  historian  ,1.  ]''rninl  in  regard  to  Kli/a 
In  'ill's  "tricks  and  manners."  "She  was  the  daughter 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  you  remember.  The  person  who 
founded  the  Woman's  Exchange." 

"Madame  Roland! — when,  at  the  tender  age  of  six 
years,  she  waved  aside  her  doll,  exclaiming,  'The  square 
of  a  rectangular  circle  is  equal  to  the  hypothenuse  of  a 
right-angled  parallelopipedon  calculated  by  logarithms. 
If  that  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it.  Ob,  Liberty,  what 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!'" 

The  second  "Chamber"  was  announced  as  "Miscella- 
neous, containing  special  American  celebrities,  chief 
among  whom  is  the  cowboy  as  discovered  in  his  native 
jungle.  He  is  usually  a  college  graduate,  who.  after 
some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  his  paternal  rela- 
tive, has  fled  to  the  untrammelled  confines  of  the  billow- 
ing prairie.  He  is  fierce  as  a  lion  to  the  buffalo  and  the 
commercial  traveller,  but  tender  as  a  woman  to  his  maid- 
en aunt,  and  cherishes  the  rabbit,  antelope,  and  other 
wild-fowl  in  his  manly  bosom." 

Chamber  third  was  "Classical."  Juno.  Minerva.  Ve- 
nus, Paris,  Achilles,  Hector,  and  Andromache  in  armor 
and  in  drapery  delighted  the  audience. 

"  And  this  is  Cornelia,  blessing  her  jewels.  I  will  re- 
peat." said  Mrs.  Jarley,  "relative  to  this  group,  one  of 
Macaulay's  'Lies  of  Ancient  Rome": 

"A  ditch  \viis  opened  in  old   Rome, 

A  chasm  deep  ;ind   wide-. 
And  all  the  lictors  licked   their  rods, 
And  staggered  to  its  side. 

"  '  Say,  who  shall  close  the  opening  ?' 
The  Tarrjuins  backward  tripped  ; 
And  all  the  liitle  Skippius 

Kept    up   their  name  and  skipped. 

"  Then  out  spake  Gains  Gracchus : 

'  Mv  kingdom  for  a  horse! 
If  I  can't  i-liiit  the  yawning  gulf, 
I'll  tumble  in,  of  course.' 

"And  so  he  did.      He  stumbled  in, 

The  earth  closed  with  a  groan, 

And  Julius  t';esar  marched  across 

To  storm  the  Church  of  Rome. 

"Old  Father  Tiber  burst  his  banks, 

And   rolled  with  sullen  growl; 
While  vestal  virgins  in  a  row 

Thanked  Jove  for  that  brave  soul !" 

Mrs.  Jarley  paused  to  control  her  emotion,  when  sud- 
denly there  was  a  crackling  sound,  a  sharp  red  light,  a 
scream  from  Juno,  and  a  shriek  from  Andromache. 

The  pink  hangings  of  the  stage  were  in  a  blaze. 

There  was  confusion  on  every  hand.  Paris  and  Hec- 
tor, in  their  armor  of  silver  paper,  stood  helpless  before 
the  flames.  Men  from  the  audience  leaped  on  the  stage. 
Women  fainted.  In  the  general  terror  some  one  turned 
out  the  gas. 

Dorcas  felt  her  hand  seized.  "This  way,  this  way!" 
a  voice  exclaimed.  "It's  me,  miss — Joe— I  know  where 
the  door  is.  Come!" 

He  dragged  her  after  him,  down  the  stage  steps.  The 
smoke  was  blinding — stifling. 

"  I  can't  breathe!"   gasped  Dorcas. 

"Come!  come!"   urged  Joe. 

He  ran  to  a  window  ;  thrust  his  elbow  through  the 
glass.  A  rush  of  air  reached  the  two. 

"('ome!  come!  don't  wait!      The  door  is  opposite !" 

Through  the  blackness  the  two  groped  their  way. 
Then  Dorcas  felt  her  senses  leaving  her.  She  gave  a  faint 
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cry,  and  sank  to  the  floor.  The  next  tiling  she  knew 
was  that  slit-  was  in  her  own  room,  and  when  she  tried  to 
raise  herself,  found  thai  her  hody  refused  h>  obey  lier 
will.  Aunt  Bli  was  bending  over  her.  And  —  who  was 
that,  standing  hy  the  hed  .' 

"  \Vliy.  papa!"  she  tried  to  say.  and  found  she  liad  no 
voice.  Then,  with  a  tremendous  effort,  slie  managed  to 
articulate,  "  Where's  Joe?'' 

Up  over  the  foot-board  popped  a  face  with  wild  eyes. 

''Here  I  be!"  said  Joe,  and  then  he  gave  a.  sort  of 
anguished  howl.  "We  thought  y<m  was  dead,  miss,"  he 
cried,  and  sank  on  the  floor. 

"  You  were  hurt  at  the  fire,  dear,"  explained  Aunt  Bli. 
"But  you  would  have  been  killed  had  not  Joe  managed 
to  drag  you  from  the  building'.  You  have  been  uncon- 
scious for  four  days.  Your  father  came  as  fast  as  steam 
could  bring  him." 

It  was  more  than  a  week  before  Dorcas  was  really  her- 
self. Then  a  month  of  helplessness  was  before  her;  but 
she  lay  at  peace,  her  father  sitting  by  the  hour  near  his 
rescued  treasure. 

"  Oh.  my  infinitely  precious  child!"  Dorcas  once  heard 
him  whisper.  Just  then  there  was  a  quick,  sharp  bark 
outside  her  door. 

''Why!   what!"  exclaimed  Dorcas. 

Her  father  smiled.  "  I  thought  you  might  need  a  com- 
panion, while  Aunt  Bli  and  I  were  at  dinner,"  he  said. 

In  a  flash  two  gray  paws  were  on  the  bed,  and  two  great 
brown  eyes  gazed  into  Dorcas's  own.  Then  the  stag- 
hound  turned  away,  lay  down  on  the  floor,  and  actually 
cried  aloud  for  joy.  Dorcas  cried  too. 

"Dearpapa!"   she  sobbed,  "you've  bought  him  back !" 

When  the  two  were  alone,  Dorcas  and  her  dog  told 
each  other  all  about  it. 

"He  says  I  am  'infinitely  precious'!  How  much  is 
'infinitely'?  Ah!  it's  certainly  as  much  as — a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  Laramie!  My  Larauiie!" 


THE    WORLD'S   CHAMPION   SKATER. 

MANY  readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  have  few 
opportunities  to  skate,  because  the  winters  where 
they  live  are  not  cold  enough  to  form  large  expanses  of 
thick  ice.  Yet  skating  is  one  of  the  most  exhilarating 
and  graceful  of  all  sports.  For  several  years  the  skating 
season  has  been  very  brief  even  in  the  northern  United 
States,  but  this  winter  almost  every  lake  and  stream  in 
the  Middle  and  Northern  States  has  been  a  natural  rink. 
In  most  cases  the  opportunity  has  been  seized,  and  young 
people  have  learned  or  resumed  a  sport  which  has  been 
popular  for  many  centuries. 

In  northern  Europe  skating  is  a  feature  of  winter  life, 
and  in  Holland,  where  the  highways  are  canals,  every- 
body skates — to  and  from  business,  for  pleasure,  with  or 
without  burdens — in  short,  under  all  conditions  of  work 
and  play.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  therefore,  that  the 
champion  skater  of  the  world  is  an  American,  and  not  a 
Russian,  or  a  Dutchman,  or  a  German,  or  a  Swede. 

Four  years  ago,  in  the  number  for  March  12,  1889, 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  printed  an  account  of  "A 
World's  Champion  on  Skates."  We  said  then:  "  For  so 
young  a  lad,  Joseph  Donoghue  has  appropriated  to  him- 
self a  great  deal  of  fame  that  older  persons  would  be 
proud  to  secure.  He  is  only  just  eighteen  years  old,  and 
he  may  fairly  be  called  the  champion  long-distance  skater 
of  the  world.  He  is  a  native  of  Newburg  on  the  Hud- 
son, where  his  father  has  a  great  reputation  as  a  maker 
of  '  spoon-blade  '  oars.  From  his  earliest  childhood  the 
river  has  been  Joe's  highway  at  all  seasons." 

In  the  winter  of  1889  young  Donoghue  went  abroad, 
when  he  defeated  the  best  skaters  iu  Europe  for  distances 
greater  than  a  mile,  and  came  back  with  the  world's  rec- 
ord of  16  minutes  45  seconds  over  a  5-mile  course. 


This  winter  Donoghue  has  performed  even  more  won- 
derful feats.  On  January  ,'tUh,  at  Stamford.  (  'unnecticnt, 
he  skated  100  miles  in  a  race  in  which  he  had  practically 
no  competitors,  so  far  did  he  outdistance  them  all.  He 
covered  the  100  miles  in  the  astonishing  time  of  7  hours, 
11  minutes,  ."si  seconds,  the  best  previous  record  being 
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11  hours,  37  minutes,  and  45  seconds.  Not  only  was  the 
record  for  100  miles  broken,  but  so  were  all  the  world's 
records  from  17  miles  up.  His  17-mile  record  is  1  hour, 
2  minutes,  and  33  seconds,  or  one  second  better  than  any 
previous  record.  From  that  distance  on  to  the  end  of 
the  race  he  gradually  gained  over  the  performances  of 
other  great  skaters,  until  at  50  miles  he  established  the 
record  of  3  hours,  15  minutes,  and  59f  seconds,  which  was 
57  minutes  and  3t!-|  seconds  better  than  had  ever  been 
done  before. 

This  gain  was  gradually  increased  as  Donoghue  sped 
on,  until  he  reached  the  100-mile  mark  so  far  ahead  of 
everybody  else  who  has  ever  covered  that  distance  on 
skates  that  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  world's  marvel. 

Too  many  records  have  been  broken,  however,  in  all 
departments  of  athletics  for  any  champion  to  rest  on  his 
victories,  in  the  belief  that  a  better  man  than  he  will  not 
appear  to  contest  the  championship.  Young  Donoghue 
has  just  broken  eighty-three  records  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  fourteen  years.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  improbable 
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that  he  may  improve  his  own  record.  He  evidently  did 
not  do  his  best  during  the  last,  miles  of  his  course.  After 
his  splendid  performance  he  sprinted  around  the  half- 
mile  track  just  to  show  that,  he  was  not  tired,  and  the  last 
eight  miles  were  skated  after  colliding-  with  a,  small  boy, 
falling,  cutting  his  lip,  and  injuring  his  knee. 

In  commenting  oil  the  championship  races  of  four 
years  ago,  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  said,  "The  speed- 
skater  of  it'll  years  hence  may  despise  skates  of  the  pat- 
tern by  which  I'onoghue  has  won  his  victories,  as  much 
as  the  oarsman  of  to-day,  with  his  sliding-seat,  pities  his 
predecessor  of  twenty  years  airo.  with  his  lixed  scat  and 
comparatively  short  reach."  This  prediction  has  Keen 
fullilled,  as  may  he  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  picture 
of  Don oghue's  skate,  printed  on  this  page,  with  those  in 
common  use.  The  skates  of  the  champion  are  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  when  he  was  breaking  records  at  Stam- 
ford his  stride  was  twenty  feet. 


AX    IRISH    CAT. 

BY  EVA  LOVETT. 

rpHERE  are  some  things  about  this  story  which  I  do 
_L  not  fully  understand,  but  I  know  that  the  cat  in  the 
story  is  an  Irish  cat.  It  was  an  old  Irish  woman  who  told 
me  about  it.  and  she  said  that  the  old  man  who  owned  the 
cat  was  "from  the  door  at  home,"  and  that  he  was  an 
Irishman,  so,  of  course,  the  cat  must  have  been  an  Irish 
cat. 

This  Irish  cat  was  very  fond  of  eating  candles.  Why 
she  preferred  candles  to  other  articles  of  food  is  one  of 
the  things  I  do  not  know,  but  the  old  Irish  woman  said 
that  she  did.  If  candles  were  obtainable  the  cat,  refused 
to  eat  anything  else.  Neither  rats  nor  mice,  cream  nor 
fish,  nor  anv  of  the  usual  dainties  in  which  a  cat's  heart 
delights,  possessed  any  charms  for  this  cat  if  she  could 
find  a  luscious  candle  about.  She  would  chew  down  a 
thick  candle  greedily,  wash  her  face  afterward,  and  then 
sit  blinking  her  eyes  and  purring  contentedly,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  What  can  life  otfer  me  better  than  this?" 

But  her  peculiar  appetite  was  a  source  of  great  trouble 
to  the  old  Irishman.  Naturally  he  was  always  short  of 
candles.  He  would  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  candles,  say 
half  a  dozen  or  so,  put  them  carefully  away,  and  when  la- 
went  to  get  a  candle  to  eat  his  supper  or  read  his  paper 
by,  the  candles  had  all  disappeared;  not  one  could  he 
lind.  It  did  not  matter  how  secure  he  might  think  the 
place,  whether  it  was  behind  the  stove  or  on  a  high  shelf, 
in  the  garret  or  in  the  cellar;  he  could  not  use  any  spot 
in  the  house  in  which  to  hide  his  candles  where  that  cat 
would  not  discover  them.  She  seemed  to  possess  a  re- 
markable scent  for  candles. 

The  old  man  began  to  despair  of  getting  ahead  of  that 
cat  concerning  a  hiding-place  for  his  candles.  What  he 
suffered  from  the  inconvenience  of  never  having  a  candle 


was  dreadful.  The  old  woman  told  me  that  he  frequent- 
ly was  obliged  to  LI'O  out  after  dark  and  buy  one  candle, 
and  keep  it  burning  beside  him  all  the  while,  lest  the  cat 
should  make  a  sudden  spring  upon  it  when  his  back  was 
t  nrni'd. 

Al  last  the  old  Irishman  grew  desperate.  "I'll  get 
the  better  of  thai  cat,"  said  he,  "  or  I'll  break  her  neck!" 
This  seemed  unkind  of  the  old  man,  but  as  he  made  the 
remark  to  himself,  it  did  not  appear  to  trouble  the  cat. 

So  one  day  the  old  man  went  out  and  bought  a  pound 
of  candles.  Just  how  many  go  to  a  pound  in  Ireland  I 
can't  say,  but  he  took  the  whole  pound  and  tied  it  up 
securely  together;  then  he  fastened  a  long  rope  to  the 
package,  and  hung  it  up  to  the  middle  of  the  roof,  and 
just  over  his  bed. 

"There!"  said  he;  "now  if  that  eal  can  get  thim  can- 
dles, she'll  be  a  smart  her  cat  than  1  think  she  is!" 

Then  the  old  man  went  to  bed  in  the  dark,  having  for- 
gotten to  keep  out  a  candle  to  light  himself  by.  He  lay 
down  with  a  chuckle  at  his  own  smartness,  and  was  soon 
peacefully  asleep. 

What  happened  while  he  was  asleep  the  old  Irish  \vo- 
ina  n  does  not  know,  but  she  said  that  in  the  night  lie  was 
wakened  by  a  strange  voice  singing  a  sliange  tune — 
probably  an  Irish  melody.  He  listened  a  few  moments. 
Then  he  sat  up  in  bed,  and  by  the  moonlight,  which  shone 
through  bis  window,  he  saw  a  strange  si^ht.  The  bundle 
of  candles  which  had  hung  over  his  bed  the  night  before 
was  ijonc.  but  where  they  had  been,  from  the  end  of  the 
rope,  hung  the  cat.  Suspended  from  the  roof,  she  was 
swinging  backward  and  forward — to  and  fro.  and  fro  and 
to.  And  as  she  swung,  she  was  softly  singing  to  herself: 
"Oft  in  tin'  stilly  ni^ht, 

Whm  sliimlirr's  cliiiin   lutli   bound  me, 
Fonil    inrin'ry    lil'iniis    the    lillht 
Of  titlirr  <l;ivs   around    me." 

After  that,  I  believe,  the  old  man  "gave  it  up."  Wheth- 
er lie  only  gave  up  burning  candles,  and  used  oil  lamps, 
or  lighted  his  cabin  by  electricity,  or  whether  he  did  with- 
out any  artificial  light  at  all,  and  simply  bought  the  cat 
all  the  candles  she  could  eat,  I  do  not  know.  All  the  old 
Irish  woman  could  tell  me  was  that  after  that  the  old 
man  "gave  it  up." 

But  I  ii'ouhl  like  to  know  why  the  cat  sang, 

"Oft  in  the  stillv  niuht." 
I  have  often  wondered  what  was  the  reason  of  that. 


HOW  JULES  MONTIER  FOUGHT  THE  BEAR. 

BY    FRANCIS    STERNE    PALMER. 

ONE  cold  winter  morning  three  Canadian  trappers 
(1'iiiiri'iirs  des  bois).  by  name  Jules  Montier,  Pierre 
Laflamme,  and  Felice  Rabedeau.  started  from  the  camp 
of  their  party  to  go  to  a  pond  which  lay  close  by  in  the 
woods,  and  was  said  by  the  Indians  to  be  full  of  trout.  The 
camp  had  grown  tired  of  pemmican  and  beaver  meat,  so 
these  three  men  were  sent  out  to  try  to  catch  fish.  They 
carried  the  necessary  tackle,  and  an  axe  to  cut  holes 
through  the  thick  ice  on  the  [Kind.  Their  rifles  were 
left  behind:  they  were  expected  to  attend  strictly  to  the 
fishing. 

Till  late  in  this  winter  the  ground  had  been  almost 
bare;  but  within  a  few  days  the  snow  had  come,  and 
now  it,  lay  deep  on  the  moss  and  dead  leaves  that  cov- 
ered the  ground,  and  hung  in  glittering  masses  on  the 
branches  of  the  evergreens.  The  three  men  wore  snow- 
shoes,  and,  being  raised  by  these,  their  heads  were  likely 
to  strike  the  evergreen  hnii^'hs  ,md  bring  down  a  shower 
of  snow.  Pierre  and  Felice  stooped  and  avoided  the 
boughs  ;  but  this  was  not  so  easy  for  the  other  one. 
Jules  Montier  stood  six  feet  four  in  his  moccasins. 

When   the   pond    was   reached,  Pierre   and   Felice   at 
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once  cut  holes  in  the  ice  and  began  to  fisli  ;  but  Jules 
walked  on  to  a  little  bay  formed  by  the  mouth  of  a 
brook.  He  had  not  been  there  very  long  when  lie 
caught  several  large  trout.  However,  be  found  it  stupid 
work  fishing  there  by  himself,  so  he  set  his  line  and  went 
back  to  where  the  others  were  to  see  what  success  they 
were  having-. 

While  he  was  talking  with  them  a  black  bear  came 
to  the  shore  of  the  little  bay  where  he  had  been  fishing. 
The  bear  scented  the  trout  that  had  been  left  lyini:'  on 
the  ice,  and,  going  to  them,  it  swallowed  them  down 
without  further  ceremony.  Then  it  turned  and  went  oft' 
into  the  forest. 

Pierre  and  Felice  began  to  laugh.  "Look  at  that  big 
fellow!"  cried  Pierre.  "He  dares  to  take  the  fish  of 
even  strong  Jules  Montier!  He  is  your  master,  Jules — 
he  makes  you  catch  fish  for  him  !" 

When  Jules  tried  to  speak  he  almost  choked,  be  was 
so  angry.  "I'll  kill  that  bear!"  he  muttered.  "  Yes,  with 
my  naked  hands!  He'll  learn  who  is  master!  I'll  bring 
back  his  skin  and  show  it  to  you — and  frighten  you  with 
it.  you  little  laughing  Pierre  Laflamme!" 

Then  he  bent  down  and  tightened  the  thongs  of  his 
snow-shoes.  When  Jules  was  in  good  humor  his  face,  like 
his  tall  straight  figure,  was  pleasant  1i>  look  at.  He  uas 
dark  and  keen-eyed,  with  a  mass  of  coarse  mi-ling  black 
hair,  on  which  his  red  knitted  eap  sat  jauntily;  he  had 
no  beard,  and  his  nose  was  short  and  hooked.  But  when 
Jules  was  angry  iiis  face  was  not,  pleasant  to  look  at.  It 
was  said  he  had  Algonquin  blood  in  his  veins,  and  at  such 
a  time  the  savage  showed  plainly  in  his  features. 

Now  when  he  stood  upright,  and  they  could  see  his 
face,  Pierre  and  Felice  stopped  laughing.  Jules  strode 
over  the  snow-covered  ice  toward  where  the  bear  had 
•climbed  up  the  shore  and  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

It  was  easy  to  see  where  the  animal  had  gone,  and 
Jules  hurried  after,  having  110  doubt  of  overtaking  it  in 
time.  The  bear  seemed  to  know  it  was  being  folloue.l. 
it  made  such  long  leaps  in  the  snow.  This  was  late  in 
the  season  for  a  bear  to  be  abroad,  but  Jules  remembered 
having  heard  that  sometimes  an  old  he-bear  will  roam 
about  nearly  all  winter,  provided  there  is  not  too  much 
snow. 

The  track  of  the  bear  led  through  varied  scenes — 
through  stretches  of  swamp  land  where  the  cedar  grew, 
and  the  ground  was  soft  with  moss  in  summer,  and  dou- 
bly soft  now  when  the  cushion  of  moss  was  covered  by 
another  cushion  of  snow,  through  hard-wood  groves  where 
each  beech  and  maple  twig  was  gray  and  bare,  save  that 
there  hung  from  it  a  pendant  of  ice  that  sparkled  in  the 
sun  with  an  iridescent  light;  it  led  over  rocky  knolls, 
windswept  and  rough,  where  the  trees  were  dwarfed  and 
there  was  none  of  the  solemn  hush  which  fills  the  deep 
woods  in  winter. 

By  swamp  and  grove  and  hill,  Jules  Montier  rushed 
after,  never  slackening- the  swiftness  of  his  stride,  leaping 
•over  the  logs  and  stumps  and  piles  of  brush  that  were  in 
the  way,  his  eyes  intent  and  watchful.  The  evergreen 
twigs  switched  and  beat  his  face,  and  showers  of  snow, 
that  felt  grateful  to  his  hot  skin,  fell  from  the  disturbed 
branches.  His  blood  leaped  in  his  veins,  and  every  mus- 
cle was  tense;  his  thoughts  were  busy  wondering  how  he 
should  kill  the  bear.  Should  he  strangle  it,  or  break  its 
neck?  He  must  kill  it  with  his  naked  hands.  Then  he 
bethought  him  that  he  might  not  be  overtaking  it,  and  he 
rushed  on  with  110  time  even  for  thought. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day,  but  he  tore  off  his  jacket  and 
tiling  it  away,  and  pulled  his  shirt  open  at  the  neck  where 
the  swollen  veins  stood  out  on  the  swarthy  skin.  His 
black  curls  were  warm  and  moist,  and  clung  to  his  fore- 
head. 

Of  a  sudden — in  a  place  where  the  trees  were  slender 
spruce  or  giant  shaggy  hemlock — he  came  upon  the  bear. 


He  shouted  with  joy,  and  sprang  forward.  The  great 
animal  turned  and  looked  at  him,  and  was  seized  with  a 
panic  of  fear.  It  tried  desperately  io  escape,  makinghead- 
long  plunges  through  the  snow,  but  in  vain.  Jules 
Montier  dashed  along  at  its  nidi-,  and.  bending  down,  he 
slapped  its  broad  shaggy  haunches  with  his  open  hand, 
as  if  urging  it  to  run  faster.  Then  he  took  oil'  hi,  red 
cap  and  whipped  the  bear  in  the  face  till  it  blinked  and 
whimpered. 

"I  wish  Pierre  could  see  us  now!"  he  shouted,  laugh- 
ing. "Oli,  you  poor  bear!  What  good  does  it  do  you 
to  be  so  big  that  you  must  be  king  of  all  bears?" 

Perh a] is  the  bear  felt  this  taunt,  or  perhaps  it  got  the 
courage  of  desperation  ;  it.  stopped,  and,  raising  itself  on 
its  hind  feel,  confronted  him.  And  Jules  stopped  too, 
and  they  stood  there  in  the  solitude  of  the  great  hem- 
locks and  looked  at  each  other.  Jules  realized  what  a 
liuue  animal  it  was;  it  was  bigger  than  any  bear  he  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of.  It  was  all  glossy  black,  save  its 
face,  which  was  as  gray  as  that  of  an  old  bearded  man. 

"Now,  my  friend."  cried  Jules.   "  we  will  tight!" 

He  tore  off  his  snow-shoes,  snapping  the  thongs  of 
in. .use  sinew  as  if  they  had  been  thread;  then  he  rolled 
up  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt,  like  a  farmer  when  he  goes 
into  the  fields  to  mow  grass,  and  Hinging  his  cap  into  its 
face  as  a  gage  of  battle,  he  closed  with  the  bear.  He 
caiiuht  it  with  one  arm  around  the  neck,  and  with  the 
other  hand  he  tried  to  strangle  it,  gripping  its  throat  with 
bis  strong  fingers.  The  bear  did  not  flinch,  and  grasped 
Jules  around  the  body;  and  though  Jules  had  ribs  like 
Meel.  he  felt  that  the  great  beast  was  slowly  crushing  him 
in  us  embrace.  Ill  a  moment  it  must  strangle,  for  it  was 
gasping  now,  but  its  hold  of  him  did  not  relax.  Musler- 
iug  all  his  strength,  Jules  tore  himself  away  and  stagger- 
ed back  in  the  snow.  The  bear  did  not  offer  to  follow; 
it  stood  still,  breathing  hard,  and  watching  him. 

After  a  little.  Jules  Montier  again  Hung  himself  upon 
the  bear.  This  time  he  seized  it  under  the  jaw  and  tried 
to  break  its  neck,  for  Jules  had  the  strength  of  two  men 
in  his  hands  and  arms.  But  again,  as  they  struggled 
over  the  snow,  the  bear  hugged  him  ;  and  Jules,  to  save 
himself,  had  to  breakaway.  Again  the  bear  was  ready 
for  a  truce.  Once  more  they  grappled;  but  the  strength 
of  both  was  gone,  and  Jules  saw  that  they  could  now  hurt 
each  other,  no  more  than  can  two  trappers  who  come  to 
a  trading-post  and  drink  so  much  brandy,  that  they  grow 
foolish  and  roll  together  in  the  snow,  while  their  friends 
look  on  and  laugh. 

Again  Jules  broke  away,  and  reeled  back,  and  had  to 
lean  against  a,  spruce  trunk  to  steady  himself.  His  shirt 
was  ripped  by  the  bear's  claws  and  his  flesh  torn. 

As  he  leaned  there  against  the  tree,  Jules,  faint, breathless, 
and  almost  sightless,  knew  that  he  had  found  something- 
alive  that  he  could  not  overcome  with  his  hands.  There 
was  a  strange  hush  in  the  forest,  as  if  the  trees  and  rocks 
and  bushes  were  intent  in  watching  him,  and  Jules  felt 
somehow  that  they  were  hostile  to  him,  because  the  bear 
was  more  one  of  them  than  he  was. 

The  bear  stood  on  all  fours,  motionless,  its  breath  com- 
ing in  sobs  and  gulps,  and  it  looked  at  him  with  a  grave 
respect  in  its  eyes — as  Jules  thought.      It  seemed  to  real 
ize  that  they  were  equal. 

.  "  Yes,  bear,"  gasped  Jules,  "you  are  as  strong  as  I  am. 
Pardon  me  for  slapping  you." 

The  bear  seemed  to  bow  its  head  in  assent,  solemnly. 

Then  Jules  tied  on  his  snow-shoes  as  well  as  he  could. 
and  turned  and  took  his  back  track;  but  now  his  stride 
was  unsteady,  and  he  bad  to  go  around  every  little  log- 
that  lay  in  the  way.  He  was  hardly  able  to  drag  himself 
back  to  the  trapping  camp. 

After  this  Jules  Montier  was  no  longer  the  proudest 
coiii'eur  des  bois  along  the  Ottawa.  He  knew  there  was 
something  alive  in  the  woods  as  strong  as  he. 
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DID    NOT    AGREE    WITH    HIS    OBSERVATION 
MASTEK     FINNY    (In  rm,i)ui iiinn't.   "My    KI'OKRAIMM    SAYS    TIMT 

THK    Kunll     Is    A      (il.oUF.,    AMI      TIMT    UK    I.1VK    ON      ITS      sl'lll  A.:l,   HUT    .M  V 
OliSl    I:VVIION    LRA1IS    ME    TO    UKl.LI.Vl;    THAT    WL    LIVE    IN    Till:    I N  I  I:  II  to  R. ' T 


JUST    THE     SAME. 

MAMMA.  "I  judge  from  your  red  face  that  you  must  luivr  had 
a  very  hard  time  walking  to  tin-  drug  store  against  the  rolil 
w  iml." 

WHITNEY.  •'Yes.  it  was  very  hard  work  walking  to  tlir  store 
against  tlif  wind,  but  thru  it  was  twice  as  easy  walking  home 
with  it,  so  it  was  the  same  thing  in  tin'  end.'' 


NO    WAY    TO    KNOW    THEM. 

"WELL,  itobbie."  said  Ifohhic's  uncle,  "  do  yon  know  your 
letters  \et  .'" 

"No,"  said  Kohbie.  "I  haven't  got  any  letters.  Nobody  ever 
writes  lo  me." 


A    POOR    SCHOLAR. 

VISITOI:.  "Are  you  good  at  multiplication  ?" 
WALTKU.  "No, 'in.     I  always  forget  whether  six  times  four 
or  four  times  six  is  the  most." 


"I  WISH  baby  could  walk,"  sighed  .Sammy,  "  and  then  they 
wouldn't  think  that  all  the  muddy  tracks  in  the  house  were 
mine." 


HOW    HE    FELT. 

"  HOWDY  do  !"  cried  the  sidewalk  to  the  weather-vane  on  the 
church  steeple.      "How  are  you  feeling  this  morning?" 
"Way  up!"  replied  the  weather-vane. 


AN     EXPLANATION. 

"WHY  do  you  always  make  sncli  a  noise  when  you  shut  the 
front  iloor  .'"  asked  mamma. 

'So   that   vim  will   know   I   haven't    left    it    open."  explained 
Freddy. 


INCREASING    THE    NOISE 

JENNIE.  "Why  don't  \on  learn  how  to  play  on  the  piano?" 
KIIIIL.   -I  guess   mamma   thinks  I  make  rioise  enough  now 

about    the   house." 


A    NEW    WAY    TO    MEASURE. 

PAPA.  "  How  long  is  that  hill  where  you  coast  ?" 
WAKKEX.  "About  three  seconds  down  and  ten  minutes  up." 


THE    oi;i;E'S    PliOBLEMS. 

IT   came.  I   cannot  tell   you  why  — 
I'erlrips  'twas  purely  Fancy's  trick, 
Maybe  an  overdose  of  pie, 

Peihaps  too   miieli   arithmetic. 

'Twas  very  strange,  lint  suddenly 

I  stood   beside   an   ogre  grim, 
Who  put    these   problems  unto  me, 

And  bade  me  quickly  answer  him. 

Supposing   !.">  happy   hens 

Should  equal  ~!  dyspeptic   frogs, 
Then  what's  the  need  of  silver  pens 

For  literary  pollywogs? 

If  1*  snakes   with  twisted  tails 
Should  swallow  30  pewter  spoons, 

How    many   paper  water-pails 

Would  make,  a  pair  of  pantaloons  ,' 

Take'  dO  sows  of  any  si/.e, 

And  add   them  to  a   kitchen   sink  ; 

Xow  work  the  problem  out  in  Hies. 
And  write  the  answer  down  in  ink. 

If  Id  sickly  guinea-pigs 

Made  30  meals   for  -40  men, 
How  many  powdered  periwigs 

Were  ever  worn  askew,  and  -when? 

Two  meu  start  out.  to  walk  a  mile, 
And  each  man  bears  a  bale  of  hay; 

Now  why  are  turnips  all  the  style, 

And  why  aren't  lobsters  made  of  clay? 

If  •-'.'.  and  '.I  and  3 

Ma.le  altogether  52, 
Then   who  would  eat  a  jamboree 

When  lie  can  get  an  oyster  stew? 

Supposing  18  tons  of  lead 

Should  weigh  as  much  as  you  or  me, 
1'oc's  that  prove  Adam's  whiskers  red 

Because  he  never  went  to  sea? 

And  when  I  missed,  alas,  my  fate! 

The  bare  remembrance  makes  me  shrink. 
Tin-  ogre   made'   me  eat  a   slate, 

And  wash  it  down  with  purple  ink. 

UEOUGE  II.  WESTLEY. 


|      .        ||  ' 
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POLLY'S     VALENTINE. 


BY   NORA   PERRY. 


POLLY  was  seven  years  old  before  she  knew  anything 
about  valentines.  This  may  seem  very  strange  to 
most  girls,  for  most  girls  have  heard  all  about  Valen- 
tine's day  by  the  time  they  are  three  or  four,  and  have 
had  no  end  of  fun  sending  and  receiving  these  friendly 
favors.  But  Polly  didn't  know  a  thing  about  them  un- 
til she  was  seven.  I'll  tell  you  why.  Polly  was  one  of 
a  number  of  children  who  lived  in  an  Orphans'  Home, 
and  Polly  herself  was  the  youngest  of  the 
orphans. 

One  morning'  as  she  looked  out  of  the 
window  she  saw  the  postman  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  a  whole  flock  of  little  girls. 
and  heard  one  of  them  say.  "  Oh,  liaven't 
you  got  a  valentine  for  me?"  And  then  the 
whole  flock  cried,  "And  for  me;  and  for 
me;"  And  the  postman  laughed  good-na- 
turedly, and  looking  through  his  pack  of 
letters,  took  out  two  or  three  quite  big 
square  envelopes,  and  handed  them  to  one 
and  another  of  the  clamorous  little  crowd. 

Polly  hearing  and  seeing  all  this  won- 
dered what  a  valentine  could  be.  She  did 
not  ask  anybody  the  question,  however, 
just  then,  but  when  the  postman  came 
around  at  noon, and  she  saw  the  same  scene 
repeated,  her  curiosity  could  not  be  restrain- 
ed any  longer,  and  she  started  otf  to  find 
Jane  McClane,  for  Jane  was  fourteen  years 
old  and  knew  everything,  Polly  thought. 

Jane  was  in  the  linen-room  mending  a 
sheet  when  Polly  found  her,  and  being 
rather  lonesome  was  quite  willing  to  en- 
ter into  conversation  with  any  one  who 
came  along.  But  Polly's  question  made 
her  open  her  eyes  with  surprise. 

"A  valentine?"  she  exclaimed.  "You 
don't  mean  to  say,  Polly,  you  never  heard 
of  a  valentine  before?" 

"No,  never,"  answered  Polly,  feeling 
very  small  and  ignorant. 

"Well,  to  be  sure,"  said  Jane,  "you're 
very  little,  and  ain't  'round  much,  but  I 
should  have  thought  you'd  have  heard 
somebody  say  something  about  valentines 
before  this;  but  you  ain't  much  for  listen- 
ing and  asking,  I  know." 

"No," echoed  Polly,  "but  I'm  listening 
now." 


Jane  laughed.  "Yes,  I  see  you  are.  Well,  a  valen- 
tine is  just  a  piece  of  poetry,  witli  a  picture  to  it,  that  any- 
body sends  to  a  person  on  Valentine's  day." 

"  What's  Valentine's  day?" 

"Why,  it's  the  day  you  send  valentines,  to  be  sure; 
the  14th  of  February." 

"Is  it  like  Christmas?  Was  Valentine  very  good, 
and  is  it  his  birthday,  as  Christmas  is  Christ's  birthday?" 
(Con/imied  on  ptirje  276.) 
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TIJK  i;o\i  \.\CK  OF  COMMKKCE. 

BY    .1    MACDllNAI.I)    (IXI.KY. 

n— THE    QUEST    ]••<)!!    A    \OUT1I\YEST     1'ASSACE    TO    THE 
ORIENT. 

fl^HE  story  of  accidental  discoveries  of  great  importance 
1  made  by  persons  who  had  other  objects  in  view  would 
ln>  on.-  ui'  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  hu- 
man progress.  While  prosecuting  a  fruitless  search  I'm- 
tin1  imaginary  philosopher's  stone,  the  alchemists  of  the 
.Middle  Ages  chanced  upon  many  valuable  processes  and 
compounds  in  chemistry;  and  ill  equally  vain  endeavors 
to  solve  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion  ingenious  in- 
ventors have  worked  out  no  small  number  of  practicable 
mechanical  devices.  As  the  readers  of  this  periodical  were 
not  long  ago  reminded,  it  was  when  sailing  westward  to 
lind  a  shorter  route  to  that  marvellous  Zipangu  of  which 
Marco  Polo  had  heard  at  the  court  of  Kublai-Khan, 
that  Christopher  Columbus  found  the  continent  of 
America  barring  his  way,  and  was  fain  to  discover  it  in- 
stead. 

Control  of  trade  with  the  Orient  has  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity  been  coveted  by  Western  nations  as  a 
prime  source  of  wealth.  Mercantile  communities  en- 
gaged in  carrying  Eastern  freight  invariably  prospered, 
and  the  greatest  cities  of  ancient  times  owed  much  of 
their  splendor  to  the  rich  traffic.  Alexander  the  Great, 
Tamerlane,  Mohammed,  Caliph  Omar,  and  other  great  mil- 
itary rulers,had  keen  eyes  for  the  commerce  of  the  golden 
East;  and  when  Mecca,  the  Holy  City,  was  at  the  height 
of  its  glory,  the  bright  chintzes  and  snowy  muslins  of 
Bengal,  the  brilliant  shawls  of  Cashmere,  the  savory 
spices  of  Malabar,  the  flashing  diamonds  of  Golconda,  the 
iridescent  pearls  of  Kilcare,  and  the  gauzy  silks  of  China 
made  the  merchants'  booths  places  of  sore  temptation  for 
the  pious  pilgrims. 

Then  the  discovery  of  a  path  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  changed  the  course  of  trade  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  golden  tide  now  swept  the  shores  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  those  kingdoms  suddenly  rose 
out  of  their  obscurity  into  commercial  importance,  vying 
in  opulence,  political  weight,  and  maritime  enterprise  with 
the  proudest  nations  of  the  day. 

But  the  navigators  of  those  times  had  little  liking  for 
the  stormy  passage  around  the  Cape  whose  pacific  name 
was  so  inconsistent  with  the  treatment  usually  meted 
out  to  them  there,  and  they  came  to  the  conviction  that 
across  the  untracked  waters  of  the  Atlantic  lay  the  short- 
est and  best  way  to  the  riches  of  the  East.  All  the  earlier 
expeditions  of  discovery  from  Europe  to  the  shores  of  the 
Western  Continent  had  their  origin  in  this  idea.  It  was 
while  hunting  for  an  all-sea  route  to  China  that  John 
Cabot  discovered  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
and  from  his  day  down  to  the  year  1854,  when  Captain 
McClure,  while  achieving  the  feat,  also  proved  beyond  a 
peradventure  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  passage  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  the  belief  in  such  a  highway  and  the 
determination  to  discover  it  led  to  the  loss  of  many 
precious  lives, and  the  expenditure  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  alone  of  over  one  million  pounds  sterling-. 

The  list  of  those  who,  under  the  banner  of  England, 
imitated  the  example  of  John  Cabot  is  a  long  and  inspir- 
ing one.  Sebastian,  his  son,  followed  in  1498.  Then 
came  Master  Robert  Thorne,  of  Bristol  (1527);  Master 
Hore  (1536),  and  Master  Michael  Lok  (1545),  of  London — 
men  who  knew  "  cosmographie  "  and  the  "weighty  and 
substantial  reasons  for  a  discovery  even  to  the  north 
pole."  Next  we  have  more  familiar  names:  Frobisher 
(15761,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  (1583),  James  Davis  (1585), 
the  ill-fated  Henry  Hudson  (1607),  Sir  Thomas  Button 
(1612),  Baffin  and  Bylot  (1615).  Fox  and  James  (1631), 
and  so  on,  a  glorious  muster-roll  of  heroes  of  the  quarter- 
deck, whose  memories  have  been  perpetuated  by  their 


names  being  given  to  the  bays  they  entered,  the  straits 
they  passed  through,  or  the  capes  they  sighted. 

I  Baring-  in  mind  how  miserable  were  the  craft  thev 
sailed  in.  compared  with  the  modern  specimens  of  marine 
architecture,  and  how  imperfect  was  their  equipment,  the 
achievements  of  these  dauntless  searchers  into  the  mys- 
tery of  the  sullen  North  call  for  our  warmest  admiration. 
Now  breaking  through  the  icy  fetters  which  fain  would 
bind  them  fast,  then  being  chained  by  them  in  seeming- 
ly hopeless  captivity;  at  one  time  big  with  hope  of  hav- 
ing hit  upon  the  passage,  only  to  be  beaten  back  by  the 
terrific  storms  and  irresistible  berg-laden  currents  that 
held  guard  over  it— these  men  never  faltered  in  their 
faith,  never  despaired  of  final  success. 

Among  those  who  won  high  places  in  the  honor  list  of 
arctic  explorers  by  their  daring  and  persistence  in  striv- 
ing to  penetrate  the  fastnesses  of  the  Frost  King-  were 
Sir  John  Ross,  Sir  Edward  Parry,  Captain  Buchan,  and 
Sir  George  Back.  But  the  hero  above  all  others  with- 
out question  was  Sir  John  Franklin,  one  of  the  noblest 
navigators  that  ever  faced  the  terrors  of  the  deep. 

Born  in  1786,  with  an  innate  longing  for  the  sea, 
Franklin,  whose  parents  wanted  him  to  be  a  clergyman, 
was  sent  to  Lisbon  on  a  small  merchant  ship  when  a  mere 
boy  in  the  hope  of  curing  him  of  his  romantic  notions. 
But  the  experience  had  precisely  the  contrary  effect.  He 
returned  home  more  than  ever  charmed  with  a  sailor's 
life,  and  nothing  else  would  satisfy  him  than  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  navy.  Yielding  to  his  earnest  entreaties,  his 
friends  procured  this  for  him.  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  pacing  the  quarter-deck  of  the  fine 
sixty  four  Polyphemus. 

His  life  011  board  ship  had  no  lack  of  exciting  incident 
from  the  start,  as  he  was  one  of  those  who  helped  Lord 
Nelson  to  win  the  great  naval  battle  of  Copenhagen;  he 
had  a  sharp  taste  of  shipwreck  in  the  southern  Pacific; 
he  assisted  Commodore  Dance  to  put  to  inglorious  rout 
Admiral  Linois's  fleet  in  the  Strait  of  Malacca;  he  was 
mentioned  in  the  despatches  as  "evincing  very  conspicu- 
ous zeal  and  activity"  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar;  he  was 
wounded  in  the  gunboat  attack  on  New  Orleans  in  Decem- 
ber, 1814,  and  again  honorably  mentioned  in  the  de- 
spatches; and  finally,  when  peace  was  proclaimed,  and 
there  were  no  more  foes  to  fight,  his  adventurous,  ener- 
getic spirit  loathing  inactivity,  he  went  off  as  second  in 
command  of  an  expedition  despatched  to  find  the  north 
pole. 

Although  he  did  not  find  the  north  pole,  Franklin  ac- 
quitted himself  so  well  that  he  was  shortly  after  his  return 
put  in  chief  command  of  an  expedition  which  made  a 
marvellous  journey  overland  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River,  and  thence  in  frail  bark 
canoes  eastward  along  the  dreadful  coast,  where  beetling 
clifi's  alternated  with  glistening  glaciers  for  hundreds  of 
miles — a  journey,  it  has  been  said,  which  must  always 
take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  daring  and  hazardous  ex- 
ploits ever  accomplished  in  the  interest  of  geographical 
research. 

The  sufferings  endured  by  the  explorer  and  his  party 
were  beyond  all  description,  yet  so  firm  was  his  belief  in 
the  Northwest  Passage,  and  so  intense  his  ardor  for  its 
discovery,  that  in  1825  he  took  command  of  a  similar  ex- 
pedition. This  time,  however,  there  were  no  hardships- 
to  speak  of,  and  the  possibility  of  the  passage  was  proved 
so  far  as  it  could  be  from  the  shore. 

All  that  now  remained  was  to  prove  it  by  sea,  and  in 
the  year  1845  the  great  explorer  was  given  the  opportunity. 
With  two  specially  prepared  ships,  the  Erebus  and  Terror, 
provisioned  for  three  years,  equipped  in  the  most  complete 
manner  possible,  and  manned  and  officered  by  carefully 
selected  men  to  the  number  of  134  in  all,  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin sailed  from  England  on  May  19th  in  the  full  confidence 
that,  entering  the  arctic  regions  through  Baffin's  Bay,  he 
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would  emerge  at  Bering  Strait  with  the 
secret  so  long  and  jealously  guarded 
wrested  from  the  Ice  King's  mighty  gra.sp. 
On  the  26th  of  July  following  the  t\\o 
ships  were  seen  made  fast  to  the  ice  in 
Melville  Bay  by  the  captain  of  a  whaler 

from  Hull,  who  had  a  visit  from  soi ]' 

the  officers.  So  far  as  is  fcnmrn  ///<// 
were  never  sighted  again.  Although 
traces  of  them  were  discovered  many 
years  afterwards,  there  is  little  more 
than  mere  conjecture  as  to  the  subseiiuen  I 
history  of  the  entire  expedition.  Despite 
its  leader's  unwavering  faith,  dauntless 
courage,  and  wellnlgh  superhuman  en- 
durance of  hardships  that  would  have 
appalled  a  thousand  other  men,  victory 
remained  with  the  ruthless  North,  and 
the  passage  still  continued  untraversed. 

If  the  conjectured  course  of  the  ill-fa- 
ted expedition  at  all  approach  the  truth, 
there  is  nothing  more  pathetic  in  the 
whole  record  of  human  enterprise.  It 
would  seem  that  good  progress  was  made 
during  the  summer  of  1845,  the  winter 
passed  as  pleasantly  as  could  be  expect- 
ed, and  the  succeeding  summer  put  to 
such  good  purpose  in  achieving  further 
advance,  that  they  had  got  almost  within 
sight  of  success  when  the  pitiless  grip  of 
winter  fastened  upon  them,  never  again 
to  relax. 

"To  winter  iu  the  pack,"  says  Captain 
Markham,  "is  known  happily  only  to  a 
few.  To  pass  two  successive  winters  in 
the  ice  is  an  experience  that  has  fortu- 
nately been  vouchsafed  to  fewer  still; 
yet  the  brave  explorers  of  the  Erebus 
and  Terror  were  destined  to  pass  not  only 
one,  but  two  long  weary  successive  win- 
ters helplessly  beset  and  firmly  frozen  up 
in  their  icy  bondage." 

In  May  of  1847  a  sledge  party  under 
Lieutenant  Gore  left  the  ships  and  made 
their  way  to  King  William's  Island,  whence  they  were 
able  to  see  in  the  distance  the  North  American  continent, 
and  to  realize  that  only  a  comparatively  short  channel 
blocked  with  ice  lay  between  them  and  the  success  for 
which  they  had  suffered  so  much.  Depositing  a  record, 
which  was  found  by  the  McClintock  expedition  twelve 
years  later,  they  hastened  back  to  the  ships  with  the  joy- 
ful tidings,  only  to  find  their  beloved  leader,  who  had  so 
often  before  been  face  to  face  with  death  and  come  off 
scathless,  now  fighting  his  last  battle  with  the  relentless 
foe.  He  had  scarce  time  to  be  assured  that  the  supreme 
ambition  of  his  life  had  been  achieved,  that  what  old 
Thomas  Purchas  pronounced  "the  only  thing  whereby 
a  notable  mind  might  be  made  famous,"  was  practically 
accomplished,  before,  on  the  llth  of  June,  1847,  he  passed 
peacefully  away. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  unfortunate  expedition,  it  would 
appear  that  in  the  following  April  they  abandoned  their 
ships,  and  set  out  for  the  Great  Fish  River  on  foot,  hoping 
there  to  meet  with  Indians  who  would  help  them,  but  they 
all  drooped  and  died  by  the  way,  leaving  little  or  no 
trace  of  their  course. 

Everything  that  human  forethought  and  exertion  could 
devise  or  accomplish  was  done  to  discover  and  rescue  the 
missing  expedition,  but  the  various  searching  parties  sent 
out  returned  but  little  wiser  than  they  went. 

Six  years  after  Sir  John  Franklin's  death.  Sir  Robert 
McClure  succeeded  in  making  his  way  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  Atlantic,  partly  by  vessel,  partly  by  sledge, 
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and  in  so  doing  settled  forever  in  the  negative  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  northwest  passage  for  vessels. 

Seeing  that  to  England  rightfully  belongs  first  place 
among  the  nations  that  have  expended  life  and  treasure 
in  seeking  a  short  route  to  the  Orient  through  the  "  thrill- 
ing regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice,"  how  poetically  just  it 
seems  that  she  should,  after  all  her  cruel  disappointments, 
find  a  far  better  highway  for  her  commerce  right  through 
her  own  territory,  and  that  so  long  as  the  rails  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  gleam  brightly  across  the  continent 
there  is  no  need  for  any  other  northwest  passage. 


FEBRUARY'   A  ROXDEL   OF   EEJOIC'IM.. 

BY  LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOULTON. 

HERE  yini  eonie,  \vitli  your  lengthening  days! 
Here  is  I  lie  mingled  boon  you  brill", — 
Tears  for  winter  and  smiles  for  spring, 
And  oue  stray  rol>in  to  sing  your  praise. 

Lovers  wait  in  your  pleasant  ways, 

For  Love's  own  saint  is  the  short  month's  king; 
llnv   Mm  eome.  \\  ilh  your  lengthening  days, 

Here  is  the  mingled   IMIOII  you  liriug — 

Joy  and  sorrow,  and  lilame  and  praise, 

Travel's   In  falter  and   son^s  to  sing, 

Hopes   that    tl\   on   a   broken  win;;. 
And   lircalli  of  (lowers  in   the  woodland  ways — 
Here  you  come,  with  \onr  lengthening  da\s! 
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POLLY'S   \  A.LENTINE. 

'   1 1«   /    f'/-t»n    /<"//'     -~'-'>    ) 

"Mercy,  no!  What  queer  things  you  do  ask  \vlien 
you  get  going,  Polly.  Valentine's  <la\  is  ju-t  Valen- 
tine's day,  when  folks  seiul  tliese  poetry  anil  picture 
tilings  !'.)]•  1'iin,  and  don't  sign  their  own  names,  oiily 
'Your  Valentine,'  and  lliat  means  somebody  who  has 
chosen  chosen  to  lie  your  — well,  your  beau,  maybe." 

"  What's  a   beau  '."  asked  innocent  Polly. 

"  Polly,  you  don't  know  iiiii/tliing!"  cried  Jane,  in  an 
exasperated  tone.  "A  beau  is— is  somebody  who  likes 
von  belter'n  anybody  else." 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  had  one!" 

"  Had  one— what;"  asked  Jane. 

"  A  beau  to  like  me  like  that;  to  send  me  a  valentine." 

"  Oh,  oh!  you  are  such  a  baby,"  laughed  Jane. 

"I  ain't  a  baby!"  cried  Polly,  indignantly,  and  then 
her  lip  quivered,  and  she  began  to  cry. 

"Hush,  hush!"  said  Jane;  "if  Mrs.  Banks  hears  you, 
she'll  send  you  out  of  here  quicker'n  a  wink." 

But  Polly  could  not  "  hush  "  all  at  once,  and  continued 
to  sob  and  sniff  behind  her  apron,  Jane  trying  in  the 
mean  time  to  soothe  her,  but  not  succeeding  very  well,  un- 
til she  thought  to  say,  "  If  you  won't  cry  any  more,  Pol- 
ly, I'll  get  Martha" — Martha  was  the  chambermaid — "to 
show  you  her  valentine;  it's  a  beauty." 

Polly  dropped  her  apron  and  began  to  swallow  her 
sobs,  while  Jane  ran  to  Martha,  who  was  very  proud  of 
her  valentine,  and  very  glad  to  show  it  even  to  little 
Polly  Price.  And  the  valentine  icas  a  beauty,  as  Jane 
had  said.  Polly,  looking  through  the  tears  that  still 
hung  on  her  lashes  at  the  group  of  little  cherubs  that 
were  dancing  out  of  lily  cups  and  roses,  cried.  "Angels, 
angels!"  winding  up  with,  "Oh,  I  wish  somebody'd  send 
me  a  valentine!" 

"She  didn't  know  a  thing  about  valentines;  never 
heard  of  them  till  just  now."  .lane  explained  to  Martha. 

"Well,  to  be  sure,"  said  Martha,  "she  is  the  greenest 
little  thing;  but  then  she  ain't  never  been  to  school  like 
the  rest  of  ye,  and  things  is  very  quiet  and  out-of-the-way 
like  in  the  Home  here,  and  she's  nothin'  but  a.  baby." 

"  I  ain't  a  baby !     I  ain't,  I  ain't !"  screamed  Polly. 

"  Polly,  Polly  !"  warned  Jane.  But  Polly  only  burst 
out  afresh  in  loud  sobs  and  cries.  Jane  was  a  good-nat- 
ured girl,  but  she  could  not  stand  this,  and  reaching  for- 
ward, she  gave  Polly  a  little  shake,  and  said.  "Now,  Polly 
Price,  you  just  stop  and  be  a  good  girl,  or  I'll  never  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  you." 

Polly  gasped.  Three  years  ago,  when  she  was  first 
brought  to  the  Home,  she  had  been  assigned  to  a  little 
bed  next  the  one  that  Jane  occupied,  and  had  been  more 
or  less  under  the  elder  girl's  care.  Jane  had  been  very 
good  to  the  child,  and  with  her  womanly  ways  and  supe- 
rior knowledge  she  stood  to  Polly  for  both  mother  and 
sister.  No  wonder,  then,  that  she  gasped  at  Jane's  threat. 
What  would  she  do  if  that  threat  were  carried  out.  and 
Jane  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  her?  What  would  life 
be  in  the  Home  without  Jane  '. 

Polly  did  not  ask  herself  these  questions  in  exactly 
these  words,  but  she  felt  the  desolate  possibility  that  had 
been  suggested  to  her,  and  it  was  so  appalling'  that  it 
quite  overpowered  her  Hare  of  temper,  and  stopped  her 
sobs  and  cries  as  effectually  as  Jane  could  have  desired. 
But  Jane  herself,  busy  with  her  darning,  did  not  notice 
the  expression  of  Polly's  face,  and  had  no  idea  how  deep- 
ly her  words  had  penetrated  the  child's  mind  until  hours 
afterwards,  when,  as  she  was  preparing  to  go  to  bed,  Pol- 
ly's voice  called  softly, 

"Jane,  haven't  I  been  a  good  girl  since?" 

Jane  started.  "What  in  the  world  are  you  awake  for 
now,  Polly  Price?"  she  asked.  "  It's  nine  o'clock.  You 
ought  to  ha  ve  been  asleep  long  ago." 

"  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep,  I  felt  so  bad,"  answered  Polly. 


"You    felt    so   bad  :     where?      Have    you    got,   a   sore 
throat:"   inquired  .lane,  remembering  that   a    uoud  many 
of  the  children's  illnesses  began  with  sore  throat 
"  Xo.  't  isn't   my  throat." 
"  Where  is  it,  then — your  stomach;" 
"No,  it's— it's   my  feelin's.      I  felt    bad   'cause     'cause 
you  said  if  I  didn't  stop  cryin'  and    be  a   good  girl,  you 
uonliln'   ever  have  anythin'  to  do  with   me   any    more. 
Diil  1  did  slop,  and  I  have  been  a  good  girl  since,  haven't 
I?" 

"Yes,  oh  yes,  you've  been  good  since,"  bending  down 
to  tuck  Polly  in.  As  she  stooped,  Polly  flung  her  arms 
around  Jane's  neck,  and  whispered, 

"  Do  you  love  me  just  the  same,  Jane?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  so,"  replied  Jane,  smiling. 

"I  love  you  better' n  anybody  in  the  world.  Jane." 

"And  you'd  choose  me  to  be  your  valentine,  then, 
wouldn't  you  ?"  laughed  Jane. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes;  and  if  I  could  only  send  you  one  of 
those  po'try  picture  things,  I'd  send  you  the  most  bewt'- 
f'lest  I  could  find.  Don't  you  wish  I  could,  Jane?" 

"Yes,  of  course  I  do." 

"Did  you  ever  have  a  valentine,  Jane?" 

"  No,  never." 

"Those  girls  'cross  the  street  had  'em,  and  Martha  had 
one.  Why  don't  you  and  I  have  'em,  Jane?" 

"You  'n'  I?  Those  girls  across  the  street  know  girls 
and  boys  who  have  fathers  and  mothers  to  give  them 
money  to  buy  valentines  with." 

"Why  don't  we  know  such  girls  and  boys  :" 

"  'Cause  we  don't.  We're  poor,  and  live  in  an  Orphans' 
Home.  Those  girls  only  know  folks  that  live  like  them- 
selves." 

"But  Martha  lives  right  here,  just  where  we  do,  and 
Martha  had  a  valentine." 

"Martha's  different.  She's  only  paid  for  staying  here 
to  work.  She's  got  folks  outside  that  she  belongs  to.  It 
was  a  cousin  of  hers  sent  her  that  valentine." 

"Oh. "and  Polly  gave  a  soft  sigh,  "I  wish  we  had 
folks  that,  we  belonged  to !  Don't  you,  Jane  ?" 

"Don't  I!"  and  as  Jane  said  this  she  dropped  down 
upon  Polly's  little  bed,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

"  ( )h,  Jane,  Janey  !  what's  the  matter?  Has  somebody 
hurled  your  feelings?" 

"No,  no,"  answered  Jane,  brokenly ;  "nobody  in  par- 
ticular. I — I  felt  lonesome;  I  do  sometimes  when  1  uet 
to  thinking  I  don't  belong  to  anybody  and  nobody  be- 
longs to  me." 

"Janey,  I  belongs  to  you,  don't  I?"  And  around 
Jane's  neck  two  little  arms  pressed  lovingly. 

"You  don't  belong  to  me  as  a  relation  does.  You 
ain't  a  sister  or  a  cousin,  you  know." 

"Can't  you  'dopt  me,  Jane?" 

Jane  laughed  through  her  tears.  "  What  do  you  know 
about  adopting?"  she  asked. 

"Martha  tole  me  'bout  it.  She  said  folks  of'ii  'dopted 
children  to  be  their  very  own,  and  that  mebbe  some  time 
somebody'd  'dopt  me;  and  I  tole  her  then  I  didii' want 
anybody  to  'dopt  me,  but— I'd  like  you  to  'dopt  me,  Jane. 
Couldn't  you  ?"  with  great  earnestness. 

"  Of  course  not,  Polly.  Folks  who  adopt  children  are 
older'n  I  am.  and  have  money  to  take  care  of  "em.  But 
I  do  wish  some  nice  lady  would  adopt  you — some  nice  lady 
with  a  nice  home." 

"  But  I'd  rather  stay  here  'long  o'  you,  Jane.  I  don't 
want  to  go  'way  from  you;  I'd  be  lonesome.  But  mebbe 
they'd  'dopt  you  too.  Would  you  like  to  be  'dopted,  Jane  ?" 

"  I  don't  know'sl  would.  I'm  too  old  now.  I  couldn't 
get  to  feel  as  if  they  were  own  folks,  as  if  I  really  belong- 
ed to  them,  as  you  could ;  but,  Polly,"  suddenly  sitting  up 
and  looking  very  seriously  at  Polly,  "  you  mustn't  think 
I'm  (hiding  fault  with  the  Home  here.  It's  a  very  com- 
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fortable  place,  and  we  are  treated  well.  I  only  feel  kind 
of  lonesome  sometimes  when  I  see  girls  like  those  across 
the  street,  who  have  mother-and-father  homes." 

"And  valentines,"  cried  Polly. 

"Oh,  Polly,  Polly !  you '11  dream  of  valentines  to-night," 
laughed  Jane;  "arid  mind  you  send  me  one  in  your 
dream,  and  the  very  prettiest  you  can  find." 

"I  will,  I  will !"' exclaimed  Polly,  Hinging  her  arms 
again  about  Jane's  neck,  and  giving  her  a  good-night  hug 
and  kiss.  "The  very  prettiest  I  can  find!  tin.-  very  pret- 
tiest I  can  find!"  And  saying  this  over  and  over,  Polly 
drifted  away  into  the  land  of  sleep. 

II. 

And  sure  enough,  when  it  was  well  on  towards  morn- 
ing, she  did  dream  of  valentines — piles  and  piles  of 
them,  and  out  of  them  all  she  was  hunting  for  the  pret- 
tiest, when  she  heard  a  strangely  familiar  voice,  calling: 
"  Come,  come,  Polly !  It's  time  to  get  up  if  you  want 
any  breakfast." 

Polly  opened  her  eyes  to  see  Martha  looking  down  at 
her.  "Oh,  Martha,  Martha,"  she  cried,  "if  you  hadn't 
waked  me,  I  should  have  got  it.  I'd  alnioHt  found  it, 
and  in  a  little  minute,  I'd  'a'  had  it  sure." 

"  Had  what  ?"  asked  Martha. 

"  Jauey's  valentine,"  and  sitting  up.  Polly  told  her 
dream. 

Martha  laughed   till  the   tears  came.      "You  are.  the 

'funniest  young  one  we  ever  had  here,"  was  her  comment, 

when  she  caught  her  breath.      "  Some  time  you'll  dream 

you're  an  heiress,  and  wake  up  counting  out  your  money 

to  buy  valentines  with." 

"  What's  an  heiress  ?"  inquired  Polly. 

"Oh,  a  girl  that  has  a,  bankful  of  money,"  replied 
Martha,  carelessly. 

Polly  gave  one  of  her  long-drawn  "o — hs,"  then  slipped 
out  of  bed  and  began  to  dress  so  slowly,  that  Martha  said 
to  her, 

"  What  are  you  dreaming  about  now,  Polly  !" 

But  Polly  didn't  answer.  She  was  too  busy  pulling 
on  her  stockings,  and  thinking  of  something  else  that 
Martha  had  said,  and  this  "something"  was  "a  girl 
.  with  a  bankful  of  money."  Martha  little  suspected  what 
effect  her  words  had  had;  little  thought  what  a  fine 
scheme  she  had  set  going.  If  she  had,  the  scheme  would 
certainly  never  have  been  carried  out,  or  never  have 
been  carried  out  as  Polly  planned  it.  And  Polly  knew7 
this  perfectly  well,  and  kept  as  still  as  a  mouse  all 
through  breakfast — so  still,  that  the  matron,  Mrs.  Banks, 
asked,  "  Don't  you  feel  well,  Polly  ?"  whereat  Polly 
choked  over  her  oatmeal  as  she  confusedly  answered, 
"Yes,  'm." 

If  it  had  been  any  other  child,  Mrs.  Banks  would  have 
suspected  that  there  was  some  mischief  brewing  behind 
this  stillness,  but  Polly  had  never  been  given  to  mischief, 
so  she  was  not  further  questioned  or  observed,  and  thus 
left  to  herself  she  scampered  back  to  the  dormitory  after 
the  chamber-work  was  done,  and  going  straight  to  a 
small  bureau  that  stood  between  Jane's  bed  and  her  own, 
she  cautiously  pulled  out  the  lower  drawer,  and  took 
from  it  a  little  toy  house.  This  pretty  toy  house 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  child's  bank  that 
had  been  given  to  Polly  one  Christmas,  and  into  which 
she  had  dropped  the  pennies  that  had  been  bestowed  upon 
her  from  time  to  time.  Polly  had  long  yearned  for  a 
paint-box,  and  whenever  she  went  out,  she  used  to  stop 
at  a  certain  shop  window  where  these  tempting  things 
were  displayed,  and  wonder  how  much  they  cost.  ( (ne 
day  she  summoned  up  courage  to  go  in  and  ask  the  price 
of  the  smallest. 

"  Twenty-five  cents,"  the  clerk  told  her.  Polly  at  first 
was  dismayed.  Twenty-five  cents  seemed  a  vast  sum  to 
her.  But  it  was  a  long  time  yet  to  next  Christmas,  and 


perhaps  by  then  she  might  find  even  as  much  as  that  in 
her  bank.  This  hope  had  wanned  her  heart  for  weeks,  so 
that  when  she  was  smarting  under  the  first  sense  of  disap- 
pointment about  the  valentines,  she  consoled  herself  w,ih 
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the  thought  of  the  little  paint-box  that  might  soon  be 
hers.  But  when  Martha  had  said.  "  Some  time  you'll 
dream  you're  an  heiress,  and  wake  up  counting  your 
money  out,"  and  had  told  her  an  heiress  meant  a  girl 
with  a  bankful  of  money,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  came 
another  thought  into  Polly's  mind ;  the  thought  that  then 
and  there  from  her  little  bank  she  might  count  the  mon- 
ey to  buy  a  valentine  for  her  dear  Jane.  And  once  this 
thought  had  entered  Polly's  head  there  was  no  putting 
it  out.  Over  and  above  everything  it  kept  gaining-,  until 
it  sent  her  to  tugging  at  that  red  chimney.  Then  suddenly 
the  chimney  that  had  stuck  so  fast  gave  way. 

Polly  nearly  fell  backward,  it  was  so  sudden,  but  right- 
ing herself,  she  shook  the  treasure  into  her  lap,  and  fell 
to  counting  it.  She  counted  up  to  ten;  that  was  as  far 
as  her  knowledge  of  arithmetic  went.  Putting  aside  the 
ten  pennies  into  a  little  pile,  she  began  to  count  the  rest. 
"One,  two,  three,"  she  went  on,  until — why,  there  was 
another  pile  of  ten,  and  more  yet;  and  the  "more  yet" 
counted  up  to  five.  Polly  couldn't  "do  sums."  She 
couldn't  add  these  two  piles  of  ten  and  the  "more  yet," 
and  she  couldn't  ask  Jane  or  any  one  else  in  the  house 
to  do  it  for  her.  But  what  she  could  do,  what  she  would 
do,  was  to  slip  the  whole  treasure  back  into  the  bank,  and 
take  it  around  to  the  shop  on  the  corner,  the  shop  where 
she  had  seen  the  paint-boxes,  and  where  she  was  sure  she 
should  also  find  plenty  of  valentines.  So  getting  into 
her  little  coat  and  hood,  she  .scampered  out  and  off,  unseen 
and  unheard  by  any  of  the  household.  It  was  rather 
terrifying  to  find  several  other  customers  in  the  shop,  hut 
she  had  no  time  to  wait  until  they  had  left,  and  going 
bravely  forward,  she  called  out,  "  Please.  I  want  a  valen- 
tine." But  the  clerk  was  busy,  and  paid  no  attention  to 
her;  so  she  pressed  a  little  nearer,  and  piped  out  again  in 
a  louder  tone,  "  Please,  I  want  a  valentine." 

But  even  this  did  not  succeed  in  getting  his  attention. 
Oh,  what  Nluiiild  she  do!  Perhaps  in  another  minute 
Jane  or  Martha  or  Mrs.  Banks  would  have  missed  her, 
and  be  hunting  for  her;  perhaps  they  would  be  sending 
a  policeman  after  her.  Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  And  sum 
moiling  up  all  her  courage,  she  cried  out  in  a  voice  full  of 
sobs  and  tears,  "Oh,  please,  pli'ase,  I  want  a  valentine 
right  off  now  this  minute:" 
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"  Don't  \  mi  see  I'm  busy  now;"  said  tlic  clerk,  sharply. 

Dill  I  he  lady  In-  \vas  wailing  u])(in  had  turned  and 
looked  al  I'olly  as  slic  spoke,  and  immediately  said  to  the 
cli  i  ,  :  "  <  )li.  do  attend  lo  t  lie  child  now.  Her  mother  has 
probably  lolil  her  lo  make  haste." 

"She  hasn't  any  mother.  She's  one  of  the  children  at 
the  Orphans'  Home."  replied  the  clerk,  ill  a  lower  tone. 

"Oh!"     And  the  lady  started  and  looked  at  Polly  with 
new  interest,  and  then  insisted  still   more  earnestly  that 
she  should  he  attended  lo  at.  once,  at  the  same  time  heck 
oning-  Polly  to  come  forward. 

Polly  obeyed  her;  hut  as  she  glanced  at  the  cheap  lit.tle 
live  cent  valentines  the  clerk  put  hefore  her.  she  shook 
her  head  disdainfully.  "I  want  a,  bigger  one;  I  want 
the  heutTlest  there  is,"  she  informed  him. 

The  young  man  laughed.  "How  much  money  have 
you  got  ;"  he  asked. 

Polly  produced  her  bank,  and  triumphantly  shook  out 
its  contents. 

"Oh" — laughing  again  —  "all  that?     How  much  is  it?" 

''I  don't  know  jus'  exac'ly.  I  can  count  up  to  ten, 
and  there's  two  ten  piles,  and — and — five  cents  more." 

"  Oh,  two  tens  and  five.  Yes,  I  see" — running  his  fin- 
gers over  the  little  heap — "that  makes  twenty- five. 
You've  got  twenty-five  cents.  Here  are  the  twenty-five- 
cent  valentines;"  and  he  uncovered  another  box,  and  left 
her  to  make  her  choice. 

"Twenty-five  cents!"  echoed  Polly.  Why,  why,  why, 
that  was  enough  to  buy  the  little  paint-box!  She  glanced 
down  at  the  twenty-five-cent  valentines.  They  presented 
a  dazzling  sight  of  cherubs'  heads  and  wings  and  llowery 
garlands.  She  lifted  her  chill  a  little  higher,  and  there, 
staring  her  in  the  face,  was  the  very  little  paint-box, with 
its  two  brushes  and  porcelain  color  plate,  and  it  seemed 
to  say  to  her:  "Come,  buy  me  now;  come,  buy  me  now. 
If  you  don't,  somebody  else  will  get  me."  And  she  conltl 
buy  it  now.  if  only — she  gave  up  the  valentine  -Jane's 
valentine;  and  — why  shouldn't  she?  She  hadn't  told 
Jane  anything  about  it;  Jane  didn't  expect,  it;  Jane 
wouldn't  ever  know  about  it.  Why  shouldn't  she?  And 
Polly  drew  a  deep  sigh  of  perplexity  as  she  asked  herself 
this  question. 

"What  is  it?"  a  soft  voice  said  to  her  here.  "What 
is  it  that  troubles  you  j  Tell  me.  Perhaps  I  can  help  you." 

Polly  started,  and  turned  to  see  the  lady  who  had  made 
way  for  her  standing  beside  her.  The  lady  smiled  reas- 
suringly as  she  met  Polly's  perplexed  glance,  and  said 
again  :  "  What  is  it '.  Tell  me." 

And  Polly,  looking  up  into  the  kind  sweet  face,  told 
the  whole  story — all  about  the  long  saving  for  the  little 
paint-box,  Jane's  valentine,  and  everything,  winding  up 
e.ejerlv  with  the  appeal,  "And  wouldn't  yon  buy  the 
paint  box,  now,  'stead  of  the  valentine,  'cos  the  paint-box 
mebbe  '11  be  gone  when  I  get  more  money  .'" 

"Wouldn't  I?  Well,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have 
done  when  I  was  a  little  girl  like  you.  I  dare  say,  though, 
that  I  should  have  felt  just  as  you  do— have  done  just  as 
you.  I  see,  are  going  to  do  now." 

"  I5i)iighi  the  paint-box  !"  cried   I'olly. 

"  5Tes,  bought  the  paint-box,"  laughed  the  lady. 

Polly  beamed  with  smiles,  and  gave  a  rapturous  look  at 
the  treasure  that  was  so  soon  to  be  hers.  But  presently 
tie-  rapture  faded,  and  a  new  expression  came  into  her 
face.  The  lady  was  watching  her  very  attentively. 

"  Well,  what  now?"  she  inquired.  "  Doesn't  the  paint- 
box suit  yon 

Polly  gave  an  emphatic  nod.  Perhaps  it  was  that  nod 
that  sent  two  little  tears  to  her  eyes. 

"Then,  if  it  suits  you,  shall  I  speak  to  the  clerk,  and 
tell  him  you've  changed  your  mind  about  the  valentine, 
and  will  buy  the  paint-box;" 

I'olly  shook  her  head,  and  two  more  tears  followed 
the  first  ones. 


"You're  not  going  to  buy  the  paint  box  ;" 
'N-o,  I— I   gu-ess   not.      I   guess  I'll    buy  the  valen- 
tine.     Jane  didn't  ever  get   a   valentine,  and   she   hasn't 
got  anybody  to  give  her  one  but  me." 

The  blurring  tears  made  Polly's  eyes  so  dim  here,  she 
could  scarcely  see.  but  through  the  dimness  she  sent  one 
last  good-by  look  at  the  dear  paint-box,  and  then  reso- 
lutely turned  to  the  valentines,  from  which  she  selected 
the  biggest  and  "  bewt'f'lest"  she  could  lind,  the  lady 
crowning  her  kindness  by  stamping  and  directing  it,  and 
finally  mailing  it  in  the  letter-box  just  outside  the  shop 
door. 

III. 

"  What  yer  watchin'  for,  Polly  ?" 

Polly  didn't  answer. 

"  Guess  I  know,"  said  Martha,  laughing;  "  yer  watchin' 
for  the  postman  to  bring  yer  a  valentine." 

"I  ain't,"  said  Polly. 

Just  then  the  postman  crossed  the  street,  and  ring,  ring, 
went  the  Home  bell. 

"  I  told  you  so,". said  Martha,  as  she  ran  down  to  answer- 
it.      In   a  minute  she  was  back  again  holding  out  a  big 
square  envelope,  and  saying  again,  "I  told  you  so." 
'  'Tain't  for  me,"  cried  Polly. 

"  Ain't  your  name  Polly  Price  ?" 

"Yes,"  faltered  Polly. 

"  Well,  here's  'Polly  Price'  written  as  plain  as  print. 
Just  look,  now,"  and  Martha  held  forth  the  missive. 

Polly  looked.  She  could  read  her  own  name  in  writ- 
ing, and  there  it  was,  sure  enough,  plain  as  print — Polly 
Price,  and  it  was  written  on  an  envelope  exactly  like  the 
one  she  had  chosen  to  send  to  Jane.  A  fearful  thought 
came  into  Polly's  mind.  She  had  told  the  lady  her  own 
name  —Polly  Price — and  it  was  Polly  Price  she  had  writ- 
ten on  the  envelope,  instead  of  Jane  McClane.  Oh!  oh! 
oh  !  and  then  Polly  burst  out: 

"  It  ain't  mine,  it  ain't  mine,  it's  Jane's.  The  lady  made 
a  mistake." 

"What  lady?" 

"The  lady  in  the  shop." 

"  What  shop?" 

And  then  Polly  had  to  tell  the  whole  story. 

"And  that's  where  you  were  after  breakfast,  you  little 
monkey,  breaking  a  bank,  and  running  away  with  it,  to 
buy  Jane  McClane  a  valentine.  Well,  if  this  isn't  the 
funniest  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  Jane!  Jane!  come  up 
here  and  show  Polly  i/nnr  valentine!"  And  up  came  Jane. 
her  face  beaming  with  smiles,  holding  in  one  hand  a  big- 
square  envelope,  and  in  the  other  an  open  sheet  all 
covered  with  lilies,  and  roses,  and  cherubs'  faces;  that 
very  "bewt'f'lest"  valentine  that  had  been  chosen  for 
her. 

Polly  staring  at  it  in  amazement,  cried  out,  "Why, 
she's  got  it!  she's  got  it!"  And  then,  pulling  open  the 
envelope  addressed  to  Polly  Price,  she  stared  in  amaze- 
ment again,  and  cried  out,  "Why,  this  is  just  like  that 
one — the  one  I  bought  for  you,  Janey !" 

And  then  it  was  Jane's  turn  to  cry  out  in  amazement, 
to  say,  "  }'(>/!  bought  it;  how  did  I/DII  buy  it,  Polly?" 

"She  broke  a  bank  and  ran  away  with  the  money," 
laughed  Martha. 

"I  didn't,  either.  The  chimney's  made  to  come  out, 
and  the  bank's  my  bank."  retorted  Polly,  indignantly. 

"You  took,  your  money — your  money  you've  been 
saving  to  buy  the  paint-box  with,  to  buy  this  valentine 
for  me?"  asked  Jane. 

"Yes,"  faltered  Polly. 

"And  gave  up  the  paint-box!  Oh.  Polly,  Polly, 
you're  a  dear,"  and  Jane  swooped  down  upon  Polly  with 
a  tremendous  hug.  Polly  returned  the  embrace  with 
ardor,  and  then,  "  Who'd  you  s'pose,"  she  asked,  "who'd 
you  s'pose  sent  me  one  jus'  exactly  like  yours?  It  must 
be  somebody  that  likes  me  jus'  as  I  like  you,  Janey." 
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"  M  rs.  Banks  wants  you  to  go  down  to  the  parlor,  Polly. 
There's  some  one  to  see  you,"  a  voice  interrupted  here. 

"To  see  me  f  cried  Polly. 

"Yes — don't  stop  to  bother— run  along."  And  Polly 
ran  along  as  fast  as  her  feet  could  carry  her,  wondering 
as  she  went  who  had  come  to  see  her,  who  had  never  in 
her  life  had  a  visitor  before.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
she  stopped  in  shy  alarm.  Then  she  tiptoed  across  the 
hallway  to  the  parlor  threshold,  and  there  she  saw  the 
lady  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her  in  the  shop. 

"Oh,  it's  you!"  exclaimed  Polly,  joyfully. 

The  lady  laughed  and  held  out  her  hand.  "Yes,  it's 
I,"  she  said.  "  Did  Jane  get  the  valentine  all  right,  mid 
did  she  like  it?" 

Polly  nodded,  and  then  burst  out  with  the  story  of  her 
own  valentine,  "Jus'  like  Janey's!" 

"And  who'd  you  s'pose  sent  it?"  she  asked,  confiding- 
ly, nestling  against  the  lady's  knee. 

"  I  think  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  good  St.  Valen- 
tine's messengers, "answered  the  lady. 

Polly's  eyes  opened  very  wide.  "St.  Valentine!  Tell 
me  'bout  him,"  she  said. 

"  A  very  wise  man  has  told  about  him — a  man  by  the 
name  of  Wheatley — and  he  says  that  this  Valentine  was 
a  good  Bishop  who  lived  long  ago,  and  so  famous  for  his 
love  and  charity,  that  after  lie  died  he  was  called  St. 
Valentine,  and  a  festival  was  held  on  his  birthday,  when 
all  the  people  would  send  love  tokens  to  their  friends." 

Polly's  face  was  radiant.  "Oh,  I  tlininjht  Valentine 
was  a  somebody  very  good,  and  that  Valentine's  day  was 
his  birthday!  I  asked  Jane  if  'twasn't.  Oh,  Janey, 
Janey!"  running  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  in  her  excite- 
ment, "come  down  and  hear  'bout  St.  Valentine!" 

"  Polly  !"  said  Mrs.  Banks,  reprovingly. 

"Oil,  don't  stop  her," cried  the  lady.  "I  like  to  hear 
her,  and  I  want  to  see  J'aney."  After  this  there  was 
nothing  for  Mrs.  Banks  to  do  but  to  send  for  Jane.  As 
the  strong,  womanly  looking  girl  entered  the  room,  a 
new  idea  entered  the  lady's  mind.  "It's  the  very  thing," 
she  said  to  herself — "the  very  thing."  At  that  instant  car- 
riage wheels  were  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  bell  was  rung 
sharply  and  impatiently.  "  Oh,  it  must  be  my  Elise," 
said  the  lady. 

The  next  instant  the  door  was  opened,  and  in  hopped 
— that  is  the  only  word  to  use — a  little  lame  girl  of  ten 
or  eleven,  lifting  herself  alpng  by  a  crutch.  She  was 
very  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  sunken  with  suffering,  but 
she  looked  about  her  with  a  smile,  and  said,  in  a  quick, 
lively  way,  "I  got  tired  of  driving 'round  the  square  wait- 
ing for  you,  mamma,  so  I  thought  I'd  come  in." 

"I'm  glad  you  did;  I  wanted  you  to  see — 

"I  know — Polly!  Mamma's  told  me  all  about  you, 
Polly,  you  and  Jane  and  the  valentine;  and  that's  Jane. 
How  do  you  do,  Polly?  how  do  you  do,  Jane?"  nodding 
and  laughing  at  them  in  a  way  that  made  Polly  and  Jane 
laugh  too;  whereupon  this  odd  little  girl  exclaimed, 
"  That's  right,  laugh,  do,  I  like  laugh y  folks";  and  then 
as  she  said  this,  her  little  figure  swayed  and  would  have 
fallen,  if  Jane,  who  was  very  quick  of  motion,  hadn't 
sprung  forward  and  caught  her  in  her  arms.  The  girl's 
face  was  all  puckered  up  into  little  wrinkles  of  pain,  but 
as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  she  said,  "Aren't  you  strong, 
though,  Jane '" 

Jane  couldn't  say  a  word,  but  Polly  piped  out,  "  If  I 
let  you  have  my  valentine  to  look  at  a  little  while,  do  you 
think  you'd  feel  better?" 

"  Lots,  Polly,  lots.  Mamma  told  me  about  you,  and 
when  you  come  to  stay  with  us,  you'll  be  a  regular  treat." 

"Stay  with  you?"  cried  Polly,  wonderingly. 

"Yes;  what,"  turning  to  her  mother,  "haven't  you 
asked  her  yet,  mamma?" 

"  Xo;   I've  only  talked  with  Mrs.  Banks." 

"Well,  I'll  talk  to  Polly.      Polly,  we've  been  looking 


for  a  nice  little  girl  like  you  to  come  and  stay  at  our 
house.  I'm  lame,  and  I  can't  do  much.  When  mamma 
came  home  and  told  me  about  you,  and  the  bank,  and  the, 
paint-box,  and  the  valentine,  I  said,  'That's  the  girl  for 
me;  let's  go  and  ask  her  to  come.'  And  ico>i't  you 
come,  Polly?" 

"I — I'd  like  to  if — if  Jane  can  come  too." 

"  Don't,  Polly.     I  can't — I  can't!"  whispered  Jane. 

"Oil,  mamma,  mamma!"  cried  the  lame  Elise,  entreat 
ingly, 

"  Mamma"  turned  to  Mrs.  Banks.  "  If  she  icould  only 
come  and  help  us — come  and  try  us,  at  least — I'm  sure 
we  could  make  satisfactory  arrangements." 

Mrs.  Banks  nodded  and  smiled  approval.  "Of  course 
Jane  can  go  if  she  chooses." 

"And  you  ivill  choose;   you  will,  won't  you,  Jane  ?" 

"  Course  she  will,"  cried  Polly,  and  then  everybody 
laughed,  and  everything  was  as  good  as  settled  from  that 
moment.  Then  it  was  that  Polly  burst  out,  "I  should 
be  puffickly  happy  now  if  I  only  knew  jus'  who  that 
mess'nger  was  that  sent  my  valentine." 

"Tell  her,  mamma,  tell  her!"  called  out  Elise;  and 
"  mamma  "  bent  down,  and  said  to  Polly,  "  It  was  some- 
body who  saw  what  a  loving  heart  a  certain  little  girl 
had  when  she  chose  to  give  up  her  paint-box  to  buy  her 
dear  Jane  a  valentine." 

'  'Twas  you,  'twas  you  !"  cried  Polly,  joyfully.  "  <  )h, 
I  jus'  love  Valentine's  day,  and  I  knew  it  must  be  Some- 
body's birfday — some  very  good  Somebody !" 


SNOW   HOUSES   AND   SNOW  MEN. 

BY  CASPAR  W.  WHITNEY. 

IF  there  is  a  boy  anywhere  in  this  great  country  where 
snow  falls  who  has  not  taxed  his  ingenuity  in  try- 
ing to  put  up  a  snow  house  more  elaborate  than  his 
playfellows,  or  make  a  snow  man  of  larger  proportions 
than  any  in  the  neighborhood,  he  has  failed  to  reveal 
his  identity.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  something 
about  the  snowball  that  brings  all  boys  into  good-fellow- 
ship when  they  come  in  contact  with  it,  unless  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  very  hard  one  that  has  hit  them  on  the  head. 

As  an  instance  of  its  potency,  here  is  a  story  I  once 
heard  in  California:  Snow  on  the  Pacific  coast  south  of 
San  Francisco  is  a  most  unusual  occurrence.  There  are 
many  boys  in  California  who  have  never  seen  snow,  and 
know  of  the  many  pleasures  it  brings  only  by  reading 
of  the  snowballing  and  snow  houses  and  snow  men  of  the 
Eastern  lads. 

In  a  town  situated  in  one  of  these  unfavored  latitudes 
there  came  one  night,  while  every  one  was  asleep,  a  fall 
of  snow.  Such  a  blinking  of  eyes  as  there  was  the  next 
morning  when  everyone  looked  out  upon  the  beautiful 
white  mantle  has  never  been  seen  since.  The  hoys 
in  the  town,  who  had  never  seen  snow,  did  not  know 
what,  to  make  of  it,  but  the  men  who  had  lived  East  soon 
showed  them.  The  man  who  told  me  this  story,  and 
who  was  himself  a  resident  of  the  village  at  the  time,  as- 
sured me  that  the  business  of  the  town  for  that  day  was 
practically  suspended.  The  partners  in  the  mercantile 
houses,  the  clerks,  and  every  boy  in  town  old  enough  to 
run  about,  indulged  in  a  grand  snowball  battle,  which 
lasted  until  afternoon,  when  the  semi-tropical  sun  had 
melted  the  last  flake. 

The  snowball  is  indeed  the  corner-stone  of  the  snow 
house  and  snow  man.  While  there  are  many  different 
ways  of  building  both,  I  never,  as  a  hoy.  heard  «(  any 
better  method  than  that  which  made  the  snowball  fore- 
most in  its  many  varieties  of  foundation,  wall,  roof, 
legs,  body,  and  head. 

I  have  always  noticed  that  the  very  easiest  methods 
are  not  the  ones  most  generally  used,  merely  because  it 
is  tin.-  way  of  the  world  to  shun  simplicity  for  something 
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more  elaborate.  Experience  is  the  only  teacher  in  this 
direction,  .-mil  ofien  the  lesson  jjiven  is  unduly  severe. 
I  remember,  when  1  \v:is  out  West,  ill  tlie  l;ocl;\  Moun- 
tains, nieelinir  many  a  sail  lint  wiser  Eastern  "  tendei-- 
foot,"  as  men  were  ealled  who  had  nut  hi -en  in  liie  West 
lonu'  enough  to  he  ill  touch  with  ils  \\ays.  who  had 
scorned  the  primitive  woodcraft  of  the  mountaineer  for 
the  more  fanciful  stories  \\iih  \\hieh  eerlain  book-*  and 
certain  men  are  always  lilled.  The  simple  log  eabin, 
even  if  not  so  attractive  to  the  uneducated  eye,  is  infi- 
nitely more  serviceable  than  the  most  cunningly  made  de- 
vice of  the  Eastern' manufacturer.  Even  the  home-made 
articles  of  locomotion  are  to  be  preferred,  because  they 
are  made  by  men  whose  experience  has  taught  them  pre- 
cisely the  needs  of  the  country. 

A  little  story  from   my  own  experience  will  illustrate 
more  completely  the  value  of  my  sug-gestion.      When  I 
was  a   "tenderfoot"  out  West  it  became  necessary  for 
me  to  make  a  trip  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  end  of  the  railroad  to  a  mining-camp,  and  as  the 
snow  was  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  the  only  way  to 
make  the  trip  was 
on        snow  -  shoes. 
Now      the     snow- 
shoes   used  almost 
entirely       in      the 
Rocky      Mountain 
section  are  the  Nor- 
wegian        variety, 
which     are     made 
from   eight   to    ten 
or  even  eleven  and 
twelve     feet     long 
and     four     inches 
wide,  for  travelling 
over  very  soft  deep 
snow. 

I  purchased  my 
snow-shoes  in  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  and, 
as  many  another 
"tenderfoot"  had 
done  before  me — 
and  has  since,  I 
have  no  doubt — I 
accepted  the  trades- 
man's advice  and 
took  hard  -  wood. 
Well,  before  I  had 
finished  my  jour- 
ney each  shoe  seem- 
ed to  weigh  one 

hundred  pounds,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  snow- 
shoeing  was  altogether  the  toughest  Western  experience 
I  had  gone  through  up  to  date.  I  did  not  know  at  that 
time  that  the  hard-wood  shoe  is  never  used  by  experienced 
travellers  because  of  its  weight,  and  that  the  nine-foot 
pine  shoe  made  in  camp,  and  painted,  the  bottom  l.eiii'j 
treated  to  a  good  coating  of  shellac,  is  the  best  practical 
ski  las  it  is  ealled  in  Norway),  and  the  one  used  by  those 
who  are  not  "  tenderfeet." 

So  it  is  in  snow-house  building.  I  have  heard  the 
most  intricate  directions  given  for  building  such  a 
house,  and  how  best  to  make  a  snow  man.  I  have  even 
seen  such  directions  in  type,  and  read  articles  that  solemn- 
ly undertook  the  task  of  such  instruction  to  hoys,  as 
though  they  were  expecting  tobuild  the  county  court-house 
rather  than  a  snow  house  for  their  sport.  There  are, 
to  be  sure,  so-called  -snow  houses  that  require  the  skill 
of  an  architect  to  erect  successfully,  but  these  are  really 
made  of  ice.  The  Crystal  Palaces  which  have  always 
been  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  winter  carnival 
at  Montreal,  (,'anada,  and  at  similar  carnivals  held  at  St. 
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Paul.  Minnesota,  are  marvels  of  beauty  both  in  construc- 
tion and  appearance.  To  build  these  require  exception- 
al skill  and  weeks  of  time,  and  scores  upon  scores  of 
workmen.  And  what  a  beautiful  sight  it  is,  with  the 
sun  painting  it  all  the  fantastic  colors  of  the  rainbow 
by  day,  and  the  electric  lights  maintained  throughout  its 
interior  making  it.  glisten  by  night  as  though  all  the  pre- 
cious stones  of  King  Solomon's  mines  had  been,  dragged 
forth  to  decorate  its  walls. 

Let  those  who  will  follow  the  elaborate  teachings  to 
their  hearts'  content,  but  if  you,  my  boy  reader,  want  to 
get  the  greatest  amount  of  sport  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time,  stick  to  the  snowball  as  the  corner-stone  of  your 
structure,  whether  it  be  a  snow  house  or  snow  man.     De- 
cide on  the  size  of  your  house,  then  mark  it  out  in    the 
snow,  and  it  will  pay  you   to   measure  exactly.      Take  a 
tape  and  get  your  side  and  end  walls  to  correspond  in 
length.     Roll  up  your  snowballs — big  ones — for  the  foun- 
dation, and  set  them  on  the  side  and  end  lines,  one  against 
the  other.     The  larger  you  get  them  the  less  work  you 
will  have  in  putting  the  smaller  ones  on  top.     Two  lay- 
ers   will     be    high 
enough.      Then    if 
you   are  somewhat 
skilful,      and      the 
snow   of    the  good 
packing    kind,  you 
can  make  an  arch- 
ed   roof    with    the 
aid  of  some  barrel 
hoops,    and     hand- 
ling  only   a  small 
quantity    of    snow 
at  a  time.      If  you 
cannot  do  this,  put 
light    poles    across 
the  tops  of  the  side 
walls,       and       roll 
small  balls  togeth- 
er     along-      them. 
Now      take      your 
shovel   and  square 
off  the  walls,  pack- 
ing the  snow  in  the 
opening-s    between 
the  balls;  cut  your 
door  low  down,  and 
do  the  same  on  the 
inside.      Throw   in 
some     straw,    and 
shut  your  door,  and 
you  will  be  as  snug 

and  warm  as  can  be.  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of 
shapes,  but  the  principle  of  building-  is  the  same.  The 
greatest  sport  is  to  build  a  number  of  small  oval-shape 
houses  (like  an  egg  cut  in  half),  and  connect  them  by  low 
and,  if  you  like,  long  passageways. 

If  there  are  a  number  of  boys  together  you  will  find  it 
great  fun  to  build  a  little  village  of  these  houses,  and 
erect  as  sentinel  a  monstrous  snow  man.  He  should  be 
made  on  the  same  basis  as  the  houses.  Roll  up  two  im- 
mense snowballs  for  the  legs.  You  will  not  be  strong 
enough  to  get  a  big  one  on  top  of  the  body,  so  make  it  of 
small  ones,  and  press  them  close  tog-ether;  then  put  on 
the  head.  Old  broom-handles  or  sticks  about  that  size 
will  answer  for  the  arms.  Pack  snow  about  them. 
Fashion  the  legs  and  the  body,  and  if  you  are  ingenious 
you  will  be  able  to  make  a  very  grotesque  figure.  Use 
an  old  kitchen  knife  in  modelling  the  head  and  body. 
Make  holes  for  the  eyes;  and  when  all  is  finished,  scoop 
the  head  out  at  the  back,  and  place  in  it  a  hollowed  pump- 
kin with  a  lighted  candle  inside.  You  will  find  your 
sentinel  at  night  a  dangerous-looking  guard. 
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PIN  EBORO     'QUARTETTE.' 

11  n    Sir 


BY     WILT,  IS     l;o  Y  H     ALLEN 


CHAPTER  I. 

|E'VE  got  to  fro,  and  there's  no  way  out 
of  it.  You  must,  give  up  your  music 
lessons.  Prne.  and  I  can't  go  on  with 
my  Technology  course.  Dick,  there, 
doesn't  care  what  school  he  goes  to,  so 
long  as  he  can  get  some  fun  out  of  it; 
but  as  for  Madge — 

"Oh,  I  can't  give  up  my  engraving.  Bob." 

"  I  don't  see  any  help  for  it,"  replied  the  first  speaker, 
sadly.  "  We  haven't  any  choice,  you  see,  girls.  There's 
barely  enough  property  to  pay  Uncle  Obed  for  our  board, 
and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  him  and  Aunt  Matilda 
for  taking  us.  We're  alone,  you  know."  the  hoy  choked 
down  a  soli  before  he  could  go  on,  "and  until  we  can 
earn  something  for  ourselves  we  must  be  content  with 
Pineboro.  There's  a  good  school  there,  aunt  writes,  and 
we  shall  all  attend  the  winter  term." 

The  two  young  girls— twins  they  were,  fifteen  years 
old— looked 'as  sad  as  if  their  older  brother  had  propped 
a  term  in  the  Thomaston  State-prison,  instead  of  the  High- 
School  of  which  Pineboro,  Maine,  was  justly  proud. 
Dick,  who  was  a  couple  of  years  his  sisters'  junior,  was. 
on  the  other  hand,  rather  elated  at  the  thought  of  the 
new  surroundings  awaiting  his  scholastic  career;  on  the 
general  principle  that  in  school  life  any  change  must  be 
for  the  better. 

The  four  young  people  were  sitting  in  a  shabby  but 
neat  little  back  parlor  in  a  small  brick  house  on  one  of 
the  quieter  streets  of  Boston.  The  girls  were  in  black; 
for  it  was  only  a  fortnight  since  they  had  heard  their 
father's  voice,  still  cheerful,  but  rapidly  growing  weaker. 
as  he  told  them  of  the  long  journey  he  was  about  to  take. 

"Be  kind  to  each  other."  he  had  whispered.  "Be 
brave  and  true,  and  honest,  honest,  honest." 

These  were  his  last  words.  Five  days  later  the  little 
parlor  had  been  crowded  with  friends,  and  sweet  with  the 
fragrance  of  white  flowers.  Now  all  that  was  past.  The 
Marlitt  children  huddled  together  this  gray  November 
afternoon,  and  talked  in  low  tones  of  their  plans,  while 
the  rain  beat  against  the  window-panes. 

They  were  left,  as  Robert  had  said,  with  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  the  income  of  which  would  recompense 
their  relatives,  who  had  agreed  to  give  them  house-room 
during  the  winter 

Olied  Farland.  their  father's  half-brother,  a  worthy 
residentof  Pineboro,  was  unable  to  attend  the  funeral  on 

aci ut  of  the  expense  of  the  journey;   but  he  and  his 

thriftv  wife  wrote  to  Robert,  the  oldest  son.  that  they 
would  take  all  four  children  to  board  during  the  winter, 
and  if  the  available  interest  money  fell  short  of  the 
requisite  sum  the  young  people  could  make  it  up  in  chores 
and  odd  jobs  about  the  premises. 

There  was  a  -/reat  deal  to  do.  after  all.  in  the  settlement 
of  Mr.  Marliti's  affairs.  He  had  been  a  quiet,  gentle 
man,  full  of  love  for  his  profession  as  an  architect,  but 
finding  very  little  money  in  it.  Before  the  children  could 
leave  Boston  the  house  had  to  be  sold  to  pay  oft'  a  heavy 
mortgage  that  had  rested  upon  it  for  years;  various  pi«  <•. - 
of  furniture  were  disposed  of  for  cash;  and  Robert  found 
his  bauds  full  in  settling  accounts  with  a  ho-t  (,f  people 
who  had  bills  against  "the  estate."  small  though  it  was. 

These  sad  duties  completed,  Robert  made  a  last  call 
upon  his  instructors  at  school,  said  good-by  to  Mr.  Shag- 
horn,  the  lawyer,  helped  his  brother  and  sisters  pack  the 
two  trunks  which  held  nearly  all  their  possessions,  and 
at  noon  on  a  certain  January  day  took  his  place  with 
them  in  a  train  bound  north.  The  air  was  clear  and 


cold,  and  the  sun  shone  in  so  bright  through  ihe  frosty 
car  windows  thai  even  sober  Prue  could  not  help  feeling 
the  weight,  of  her  sorrow  lifted  a  little  as  she  gazed  out 
at  the  swift-flying  landscape. 

Having  a  quantity  of  small  baggage,  three  of  the  chil- 
dren occupied  two  double  seats  facing  each  other,  and 
Rohert  took  the  next  by  himself.  At  Reading,  a  portly 
but  square-shouldered  military-looking  gentleman,  with 
gray  mustache  and  a,  ruddy,  good-natured  face,  baited 
beside  the  boy,  wiping  his  forehead  as  he  asked,  "Is  this 
seat  engaged,  young  man?" 

"No,  sir."  replied  Rob.  instantly,  making  room  for  the 
new-comer. 

"  I  hope  I  sha'n't  crowd  you,"  laughed  the  gentleman, 
as  he  subsided  into  his  seat.  "I'm  afraid  I  take  rather 
more  than  my  share." 

"No.  indeed,  sir.  I  am  glad  the  seat  was  vacant  for 
you." 

The  stranger  seemed  pleased  at  the  courteous  reply, 
and  looked  at  his  companion  through  a  pair  of  large 
gold -bowed  spectacles,  while  he  continued  to  wipe  his 
forehead  and  breathe  ha:'d. 

"Travelling  alone?     I'll  never  run  for  a  train  again." 

"Oh  no,  sir.     My  brother  and  sisters  are  just  behind." 

"Ah,  I  see.  Going-  down  into  the  country  to  visit 
friends.  I  suppose.  Father  live  in  the  city.'" 

It  was  a  moment  before  Rob  could  answer.  Then,  en- 
couraged ],y-  the  other's  kindly  manner,  he  poured  out  the 
\\liole  story  of  the  trouble  which  had  come  upon  the 
fa  m  i  1  y. 

"I  see.  I  see.''  said  the  old  gentleman,  wiping  away  a 
mist  \\hicb  had  somehow  gathered  upon  his  spectacles. 
"Left  to  tight  it  out  yourselves.  Well.  well,  you'll  find 
it  a  good  world  to  live  in.  after  all.  Keep  up  a  brave 
heart,  my  lad.  and  be  a  comfort  to  the  younger  ones." 

"  I  wish,"  exclaimed  Robert.  "I  knew  of  something  I 
could  do  to  earn  some  money.  I'm  nearly  seventeen 
now,  and  I  ought  to  support  the— the  family." 

The  stranger  shook  his  head  gravely.  "I  don't  see 
what  you  can  do  away  up  in  Pineboro."  he  said,  "  unless 
yon  should  start  a  paper." 

l!oh  smiled  at  the  extravagant  idea. 

"I  really  mean  it."  said  the  gentleman,  with  a  reflec- 
tive air.  "  Pineboro  has  about  two  thousand  inhabitants, 

I  believe,  and  ten  t< e  there  isn't  a  newspaper  in  the 

place.  Or  if  there  is,  it's  a  sleepy  old  sheet,  with  'patent 
insides,'  I'll  be  hound." 

"  What  are  they?"  asked  Rob,  curiously. 

"Why,  certain  firms  gather  the  news  from  the  dailies, 
sift  it  down,  sprinkle  in  a  lot  of  bright  anecdotes,  and 
pi  mi  two  pages  on  one  side  of  a  large  sheet.  This  they 
send  out.  in  quantities  adapted  to  the  circulation  of  their 
customers,  to  a  do/en  or  more  country  weeklies,  who  fill 
up  the  rest  of  the  paper  with  advertisements,  editorials, 
and  local  news." 

"  I  should  think  it  would  make  an  awfully  stupid 
paper,"  remarked  Rob. 

"  Not  at  all.  It  is  really  the  best  thing  many  of  the 
small  newspaper  offices  can  do.  The  pages  supplied  are 
generally  well  printed  and  entertaining.  But  a  bright 
young  editor  could  certainly  improve  on  a  good  many  of 
them  that  I've  seen." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  gentleman  rose  and  said  he 
was  going  forward  to  the  smoking-car. 

"If  you  don't  mind  keeping  this  seat  for  me,  I  shall 
be  hack  by  the  time  we  reach  Haverhill,"  said  he,  plea- 
santly. 

Rob  readily  promised  to  hold  the  place  for  his  new 
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friend,  and  leaning  over  the  cushioned  back  of  his  seat, 
told  Dick  and  the  girls  about  him.  Sorrowful  as  they 
were,  they  could  not  help  laughing  a  little  at  his  sugges- 
tion regarding  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper. 

"\Ve  might  call  it  the  Weekly  Quartette,"  suggested 
Margaret. 

"I  guess  it  would  be  'weakly,'"  added  Prue,  de- 
murely. 

"What  nonsense  it  was,"  the  other  sister  continued. 
"  to  think  of  four  children  —  well,  we  aren't  much  more 
than  that,  Rob,  anyway — publishing  a  paper!  \Vliatcould 
he  have  been  thinking  of!  Why,  we  should  have  to  own 
a  great  building,  and  steam-engines,  and  presses,  and  Inns 
of  paper — 

"  I  guess  you're  thinking  of  the  Herald  and  Globe," 
Ian-lied  Dick.  "I  don't  believe  we  should  need  more 
than  a  ton  and  a  half  the  first  number." 

"No,"  said  Rob,  reflectively,  without  joining  his  bro- 
ther's fun.  "We  should  begin,  of  course,  with  a  very 
small  sheet.,  and  only  a  hundred  or  two  copies.  And  we 
shouldn't  need  steam-presses,  or  a  big  printing-house.'1 

"  Well,  any  kind  of  a  press  is  just  as  much  out  of  the 
question  for  us,"  put  in  practical  Prue.  "  We're  like  the 
poor  man  who  said  if  the  whole  United  States  navy  was 
offered  for  sale  for  a  dime,  he  couldn't  buy  a  row-boat." 

"  We've  got  to  think  up  some  way  of  earning  money. 
I  guess,"  sighed  pretty  Madge,  laying  her  cheek  on  her 
hand  and  looking  out  of  the  window.  "  How  fast  we're 
going!" 

''We're  behind  time,"  said  Rob,  consulting  the  watch 
his  father  had  left  him.  "  \\'e  ought  to  have  been  past 
Bradford  and  into  Haverhill  six  minutes  ago." 

"I'm  going  to  ask  the  brakeman  about  it,"  exclaimed 
Dick,  jumping  up  and  making  his  way  to  the  end  of  the 
car  where  that  official  stood.  Presently  he  came  running 
Lack,  round-eyed  and  breathless. 

"  Who  do  you  suppose  that  man  was  who  was  talking 
with  you.  I.''  ill :" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  He  was  a  gentleman,  any- 
way." 

"  It's  Colonel  James  R.  Liddon,"  said  Dick. 

"What,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Chicago?" 

"  Yes,  that's  the  one.  He's  a  bank  director,  and  a  big 
stockholder  in  this  road,  and  the  proprietor  of —  Here 
Dick  named  one  of  the  largest  newspapers  in  the  West, 
pronouncing  the  long  words  gingerly,  and  witli  immense 
respect. 

"Well,"  said  Robert,  after  a  pause,  "that  shows  that 
a  millionaire  can  be  a  gentleman,  without  any  airs  about 
him.  I  never  should  have  known  him  from  a  country 
lawyer,  he  was  so  easy  and  pleasant  with  me.  It's  al- 
most time  for  him  to  be  coming  back  for  his  seat.  How 
did  you  find  out  about  Colonel  Liddon,  Dick?" 

"  The  brakeman  knew  him— oh,  and  he  says  we  sha'n't 
stop  at  Bradford." 

But  the  brakeman  for  once  was  wrong. 

While,  the  words  were  on  Dick's  lips  there  came  a  ter- 
rible crash  in  the  forward  part,  of  the  train.  Almost  at 
the  same  instant  the  car  in  which  the  Marlitts  were  sit- 
ting was  wrenched  from  the  track  as  if  by  a  giant's  hand, 
and  began  pounding  over  the  sleepers.  Glass  and  wood- 
en splinters  Hew  in  every  direction.  Shrieks  arose  from 
men  and  women  in  mortal  agony. 

A  clamor  of  voices  arose  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  car,  which  still  leaned  perilously.  The  icy  Merri- 
mac  could  be  seen  just  beyond,  through  the  broken, 
frosty  windows.  Men  struggled  wildly  to  get  out,  for- 
cing themselves  through  the  shattered  panes,  cutting  their 
hands  in  their  frenzy,  and  dragging  their  wives  and 
children  after  them. 

The  Marlitts  never  knew  how  they  left  the  car.  They 
found  themselves  in  a  little  dazed,  breathless  group,  stand- 
ing on  the  frozen  ground,  staring  blankly  at  one  anoth- 


er. Pretty  soon  Madge  saw  that  Dick's  head  was  bleed- 
ing from  a  cut  on  the  temple,  and  began  to  cry  feeblv. 

This  brought  the  eldest  brother  to  his  senses.  A  mo- 
ment's examination  showed  him  that  Dick's  hurt  was 

a  slight  ,  hardly  more  than  a  scratch.  He  tied  it  up 

swiftly  with  his  handkerchief.  Then  lie  pointed  to  a 
house  not  far  from  the  road. 

"Go  in  there  and  get  warm."  he  said.  "  I  must  stay 
and  help." 

What  a  sight  met  his  eyes  as  he  turned  from  them  to 
the  wreck  !  The  locomotive  and  the  first  three  cars  had 
not  left  the  track  at  all,  but  had  come  to  a  standstill  near 
Haverhill,  011  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  smok- 
ing-car, which  came  next,  had  jumped  the.  track  and 
turned  on  its  side  right  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge. 
The  next  car,  which  was  the  one  in  advance  of  the  Mar- 
litts. leaving  the  rails  before  reaching  the  bridge  at  all, 
crashed  into  the  supports  of  two  immense  tanks,  under 
which  five  workmen  were  sitting. 

Down  came  timbers,  girders,  tanks,  and  over  fifty  tons 
of  water  upon  the  doomed  workmen  and  the  fifty  or 
more  passengers  in  that  ill-fated  car,  crushing  the  lives 
out  of  a  dozen,  and  maiming  twoscore  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Robert  ran  up  the  track  hastily,  toward  the  bridge, 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  join  the  workers  and  assist 
without  hindering  stronger  men  than  himself. 

"  Here,  young  fellow,  take  hold  here!"  cried  a  man  in 
blue  overalls  smeared  and  stained  with  oil.  He  was 
using  a  great  splinter  of  wood  to  pry  up  a  section  of  the 
car  roof,  close  to  the  tanks. 

Robert  sprang  to  his  side,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
another  passenger,  bareheaded  and  coatless,  managed  to 
lift  the  huge  fragment  at  one  corner.  As  they  did  so, 
out  crawled  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  drenched 
and  bruised,  but  otherwise  unhurt. 

"Have  you  seen  my  wife?  Have  you  seen  my  wife;" 
shrieked  another  passenger  running  from  one  group  to 
another.  Close  behind  him  came  a  young  girl,  wan- 
dering- aimlessly  about,  and  gazing  into  the  ruins. 

"  Any  of  your  folks  there?"  Rob  ventured  to  ask. 

She  stared  at  him  blankly  and  murmured:  "I  was 
looking  for  my  shawl.  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  all  wi-t  : " 
Then  she  went  on  her  way,  evidently  not  knowing  in  the 
least  what  she  was  saying  or  doing. 

Men  flew  at  the  great  splintered  heap  furiously,  strain- 
ing, lifting,  chopping,  sawing,  to  liberate  the  wounded. 
Every  now  and  then  two  of  the  workers  would  emerge 
from  the  mass,  bearing  a  limp  form  between  them;  and 
the  rest  would  pause  a  moment,  turn  pale,  and  begin 
their  search  anew. 

Robert's  attention  was  now  called  to  the  car  lying  di- 
agonally across  the  track  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge. 
Far  less  attention  was  paid  to  this  by  the  workers  than  to 
the  wreck  under  the  ponderous  tanks,  for  there  the  great- 
est disaster  had  come. 

Approaching  the  overturned  car,  the  boy's  attention 
was  attracted  to  an  object  moving  to  and  fro  under  one 
of  the  few  windows  which  had  not  been  broken  by  the 
shock.  As  he  hurriedly  drew  near,  he  noticed  the  words 
"Smoking  Car"  on  the  car  steps.  For  the  first  time  he 
thought  of  the  kind-hearted  gentleman  who  had  left  him 
so  short  a  time  before  to  go  forward  to  the  car  where,  per- 
haps, he  had  met  a  sudden  and  terrible  death.  Rob  al- 
most dreaded  to  look  inside,  lest  he  should  see  the  man- 
gled form  of  his  friend. 

He  climbed  to  the  upper  side  of  the  car,  however,  and 
crawling  cautiously  along  to  the  closed  window,  peered 
in.  The  moving'  object  that  had  caught  his  eye  was  a 
human  hand,  waving  feebly.  A  white  face  was  upturned 
to  his  just  beneath.  Looking  more  closely  he  recognized 
the  features,  distorted  by  pain,  of  Colonel  Liddon. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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A    KousTTTI    THAT    COULD    SA\  I.M. 


BY  TAPPAN   ADNEY. 

110  lias  ever  heard  of  :i  chicken  that  could  swim, 
that  preferred  swimming  to  walking?  There 
:MV  some  seeming  contradictions  in  the  world 
of  nature  :  for  example,  the  cat  that  shrinks  from 
\\ettinn  even  her  velvety  soles  is  driven  to  dis- 
traction by  the  smell  of  tish.  for  very  love  of  it.  And  a  great 
scrawny  rooster,  that  never  should  be  so  much  as  seen  taking  a 
luith  cNccpt  ill  a  nice,  dry,  dusty  place  in  the  load  or  ash-heap, 
deliberately  walking  into  a  pond  of  water  and  swimming  across 
it.  is  a  queer  sight,  indeed. 

Yet  that  is  what  anybody  may  have  seen  last  summer  at 
the  mill-pond  on  a  little  stream  called  liaker  Brook,  which 
flows  into  the  River  St.  John  just  beyond  the  border  of  Maine, 
in  Canada. 

He  was  a  big  fellow,  dignified  and  important  from  the  top  ot 
his  flaming  comb  to  the  tips  of  th:-  still  feathers  that  grew  at 
right  angles  to  his  feet,  like  wings,  or  "pantaloons."  He  had 

always  taken  his  bath  in  the  dust  heap,  until  lie  grew  o Id  e i-h 

to  lead  his  charge,  of  hens  far  away  from  home,  about  the  more 
distant  fields,  even  bey, md  the  brook,  where  all  day  long  they 
nil, i, led  blades  of  tender  grass  and  chased  the  grasshoppers. 
Mm  once  around  the  pond  and  across  the  brook,  the  most  direct 
course  back  to  the  roost  lay  in  a  line  across  the  mill-pond,  and 
how  often  he  and  his  family  were  caught  by  the  darkness  upon 
that  side  of  the  stream, 
and  just  how  the  thing 
•was  managed  at  lirst.  no 
oue  will  ever  know.  But 
one  evening  the  men  who 
were  working  near  the 
mill  saw  a  flock  of  heus 
and  a  rooster  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  brook, 
looking  wistfully  toward 
the  other  side  and  home. 
One  by  one  the  heus, 

taking  a  good  start  off  the  high  bank,  flew  across,  leaving  the 
rooster  aloue.  But  only  for  a  moment,  for  instantly  he  walked 
to  the  water's  edge,  waded  in  without  the  least  hesitation,  and 
struck  out  for  the  other  shore.  He  sat  up  high,  well  out  of 
the  water,  like  a  duck,  and  as  it  was  only  about  sixty  feet  wide 
there,  he  was  across  in  a  jiffy.  Then  shaking  his  feathers  clear 
of  the  moisture,  he  ran  away  after  the  hens  as  fast  as  his  long- 
legs  could  carry  him. 

This  remarkable  occurrence  was  witnessed  several  times:  as 
often  as  the  chickeus,  tempted  by  the  more  remote,  richer  huut- 
iug-grouuds,  wandered  in  that  direction. 


WINTER   SPORTS   OF  DENMARK. 

AFLAXKN-HAI!!KI>  lad  who   recently  came    from  old  Jut- 
land, by  the  Northern  Sea,  to  the  I'niled  States,  tells,  with 

a  tinge  of  homesick  melancholy,  of  the  g 1  times  he  enjoyed 

in  the" long  winters  of  Denmark.  One  hilarious  exercise  on  the 
ice  will  be  new  to  most  American  boys  probably.  A  hole  is 
drilled  in  the  thick  ice,  and  a  stout  stake  inserted  to  which  is 
affixed  the  end  of  a  long  pole  so  that  it  can  turn  freely.  A 
string  of  boys  then  get  hold  of  the  pole,  and  skating  us  fast  as 
they  can.  push  the  pole  around  ahead  of  them.  IJomid  and 
round  they  go.  faster  and  faster,  with  shouts  of  merriment.  As 
legs  and  arms  bee,, me  mixed  some  will  fall  and  be  swept  along 
by'the  rest.  The  centrifugal  force  will  send  some  clunky  skaters 
Hying  off  the  end  of  the  pole  "on  a  tangent,"  heels  over  head. 
So  the  fan  is  kept  up  until  the  last  man  is  exhausted,  and  all 
fall  in  a  breathless  heap,  fairl\  intoxicated  with  fun. 


Very  lively  and  pict  iiivs,]iic  scenes  take  place  in  the  evenings 
on  I  he  ice.  A  large  lire  \\ill  he  built  on  the  .shore  for  a  rende/- 
vons  for  warmth  and  refreshments.  On  many  of  the  large  in- 
land lakes,  some  so  \\  ide  one  e: ,1  see  across  them,  there'  gro\\ 

greal  ,|iiantitics  of '•  cat-tail."  These  the  skaters  will  gather 
and  light  at  t  he  lire  for  torches,  and  then  sel  off  in  winding  pro- 
cession over  tin-  ice,  cutting  fantastic  lignrcs,  unt  il  the  tmelio 
go  out,  and  there  ensues  a  wild  stampede  in  the  dark  for  more 
lights.  To  and  fro,  weaving  in  and  out  \\ilh  their  tlaming  llain- 
beaux,  the  skalcis  move  with  songs  and  shouts. 

Here  and  there  a  fisherman  may  pilch  a  rude  hut  or  tent  ,,n 
the  ice  and  fish  through  a  hole.  Ice-boats  skim  along  over  the 
glassy  surface,  or  races  between  skaters  or  horses  enliven  the 
winter  days.  Instead  of  enjoying  their  sleigh-riding  solitarily, 
as  we  are  apt  to  do,  these  nnnielancholy  Danes  enlist  as  large  a 
company  as  possible,  form  a  long  procession,  and  with  great 
sleighs  packed  full,  horses  decked  \\ith  evergreens  and  bells, 
wind  over  the  country  with  shouts  of  good-natured  revelry  for 
all  the  people  they  meet. 


RAFTMATES:* 

A     STORY     OF    THE     GREAT     RIVER. 

BY    KIRK    MUNROE, 

ADTHOB  OF  "C'ASOEMATES,"  "  CAMPMATES,"  "DORYMATES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

CAMPMATES   TURN    RAFTMATES. 

OW  wow  w-o-w-w!"  howled  Bim,  with  his  ridicu- 
lous nose  uplifted  and  a  most  melancholy  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  He  felt  in  duty  bound  to  accompany 
Ids  master's  singing,  but  on  this  occasion,  at  least,  he 
brought  it  to  a  sudden  conclusion,  for  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly sing  in  face  of  the  uproarious  laughter  that  greeted 
his  outburst. 

"That's  always  the  way,"  remarked  Billy  Bracked, 
with  a  comical  expression.  "  I  never  am  allowed  to 
prove  what  I  am  really  capable  of  in  the  vocal  line. 
"Well,  how  do  you  boys  happen  to  be  on  board  our 
raft?" 

"Your  raft?"  echoed  Glen  Elting.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  your  raft?  We  called  it  our  raft  until  a  few 
minutes  ago,  and  now  we  call  it  Mr.  Caspar's  raft." 

"Yes,  I  know.  Major  Caspar's  raft.  But  it's  all  the 
same  as  ours,  for  I  am  his  brother-in-law,  and  have  his 
written  authority  to  dispose  of  it  as  I  see  fit.  Besides, 
this  is  his  son,  and  we  have  been  hunting  this  raft  for 
the  best  part  of  a  month.  By-the-way,  Whin,  these  are 
two  old.  or  rather  two  young,  campmates  of  mine,  Mr. 
Glen  Eddy — I  mean  Mathersoii;  no,  I  beg  pardon— Elting 
is  the  name  at  present,  I  believe." 

"Do  vou  know  him  intimately?"  interrupted  Whin, 

slyly. 

Billy  Brackett  made  a  dive  at  the  boy,  but  as  the  latter 
i,.;i],i-d  nimbly  aside,  lie  continued:  "And  Mr.  Binney 
(iililis,  popularly  known  as  'Grip.'  Gentlemen,  this 
impudent  young  vil-ly -an  is  my  nephew,  Mr.  Whin  Cas- 
par." 

Instead  of  acknowledging  this  introduction.  Glen  and 
Binney  looked  curiously  at  each  other.  Then  the  former 
said,  "There  seems  to  be  something  wrong  here,  Billy, 
for  we  have  just  turned  this  raft  over  to  its  owner,  Mr. 
Winn  Caspar,  and  he  is  in  the  house  here  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

"That's  all  right,"  replied  Billy  Bracket!.  "I  rather 
expected  to  find  that  gentleman  here,  and  now  we  will  go 
inside  for  an  interview  with  him."  So  saying,  he  tried 
to  open  the  door,  but  found  it  fastened.  In  spite  of  its 
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splintered  condition,  it  was  secured  so  firmly  that  it 
took  them  several  minutes  to  force  it  open.  When  this 
was  accomplished,  and  an  entrance  was  effected,  the  four 
gazed  blankly  about  them  and  at  each  other.  The  large 
room  was  empty.  So  were  the  two  smaller  ones  be- 
yond, while  an  open  window  in  the  last  showed  the 
manner  in  which  Messrs.  Plater  and  Grimshaw  had  ef- 
fected their  escape. 

"It's  too  bad,"  said  Billy  Brackett,  ''for  having1  had 
several  interesting'  interviews  with  those  gentlemen,  I 
should  have  been  glad  of  another.  I  think  Winn  would 
have  been  pleased  to  meet  his  namesake  too." 

"Indeed  I  should,"  replied  the  boy.  ''I'd  like  to  col- 
lect rent  for  the  use  of  my  signature,  and  iind  out  where 
he  learned  to  copy  it  so  perfectly." 

"  But  I  don't  understand  all  this  at  all,"  said  Glen  El- 
ting.      "  If  this  raft  isn't  theirs,  why  did  they  want  it 
badly  enough  to 
pay    three    hun- 
dred   dollars   re- 
ward   for  its   re- 
covery?" 

"  Whom  did 
they  pay  it  to?'' 
asked  Billy 

Brackett. 

"A  hundred 
to  the  City  Mar- 
shal, and  a  hun- 
dred each  toBin- 
ney  and  me.  We 
didn't  want  to 
take  it,  but  they 
insisted,  and  said 
they  should  feel 
hurt  if  we  re- 
fused. So,  of 
course,  rather 
than  hurt  their 
feelings —  But 
really,  Billy, 
they  are  most 
gentlemanly  fel- 
lows, and  I  think 
behaved  very 
handsomely." 

"Will  you  let 
me  see  the  hun- 
dred dollars  they 
gave  you?"  ask- 
ed the  young  en- 
gineer. 

"Yes,"  replied 
Glen,  with  an  air 
of  surprise,  and 
adding,  rather 

stiffly,  "though  I  didn't  think,  Billy,  that  you  would  re- 
quire proof  of  my  truthfulness." 

"I  don't,  my  dear  boy,  I  don't,"  exclaimed  Billy  Brack- 
ett. "I  would  believe  your  unsupported  word  quicker 
than  the  sworn  statement  of  most  men.  I  want  to  look 
at  that  money  for  a  very  different  purpose." 

So  a  roll  of  brand-new  bills  was  handed  to  him,  and 
he  examined  them  one  by  one  with  the  utmost  care. 

"There  are  two  hundred  dollars  here,"  he  said  at  length. 
"Is  this  Binney's  share  of  the  reward  as  well  as  your 
own  ?" 

"No.  I  had  a  hundred-dollar  bill,  and  Mr.  Caspar 
seeing  it,  asked  if  I  would  mind  taking  small  bills  for  it, 
as  lie  wanted  one  of  that  amount  to  send  off  by  mail;  so, 
of  course,  I  let  him  have  it." 

"Oh,  my  children!  my  children!"  murmured  Billy 
Brackett,  "  why  will  you  persist  in  attempting  to  travel 


THE    STKO.NG    ARMS    LIFTED    HIM    AS    THEY    WOL'LD   A    CHILD. 


through  this  wicked  world  without  a  guardian?  'Of  all 
the  scrapes  from  which  I  have  been  called  to  rescue  you, 
this  might  have  proved  the  most  serious." 

"I  don't  see  how,"  said  both  Glen  and  Binney. 
Winn  knew,  and  he  smiled  a  little  self-complacent  smile 
as  he  reflected.  "  This  is  a  little  worse  than  any  mess  I  ever 
got  into." 

"  You  would  have  seen  quickly  enough  if  you  had  tried 
to  spend  this  money, "said  Billy  Brackett,  "  for  you  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  arrested  on  the  charge  of  counter- 
feiting. Those  same  fellows  put  Winn  here  in  that  fix 
a  short  time  since,  besides  getting  away  with  a  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  wheat  that  he  had  in  charge,  and  now 
they  have  come  very  near  serving  you  the  same  trick." 

Here  Winn's  smile  faded  away  rather  suddenly,  while 
Glen  exclaimed : 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  hills  are  counterfeit?" 

"I  do,"  re- 
plied IJilly 
Brackett:  "and 
if  you  doubt  it, 
take  them  to  the 
first  bank  you 
come  across,  and 
ask  the  cashier." 
"But  the  City 
Marshal  took 
some  just  like 
them,"  argued 
Glen,  catching 
at  the  only  straw 
of  hope  in  sight. 
"  So  much  the 
worse  for  the 
City  Marshal, 
and  I  for  one 
shall  let  him 
suffer  the  conse- 
quences. He 
had  no  business 
to  accept  a  re- 
ward for  per- 
forming a  sim- 
ple act  of  duty, 
in  the  first  place; 
and  in  the  sec- 
ond, the  readi- 
ness with  which 
he  delivered  the 
raft  to  the  first 
claimants  who 
came  along 
makes  it  look 
very  much  as 
though  lie  could 
be  bribed." 

"Well, "said  Glen,  in  a  despairing  tone,  "if  what  you 
say  is  true,  and  I  know  it  must  be,  we  are  in  a  fix.  That 
hundred  dollars  was  to  pay  our  expenses  to  New  Orleans. 
Now  I  don't  know  how  we  shall  get  there." 

"  New  Orleans!  Are  you  bound  for  New  Orleans?" 
"Yes,  and  that's  how  we  happened  to  be  here,  and  to 
find  this  raft.  You  see,  my  father,  General  Elting,  you 
know,  is  going  to  Central  America  to  make  a  survey  for 
the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  Biuney  and  I  are  to  go  with 
him.  The  party  is  to  sail  from  New  Orleans  some  time 
in  January,  but  he  had  to  go  to  New  York  first.  As  there 
were  a  lot  of  instruments  and  heavy  things  to  be  sent  to 
New  Orleans,  he  thought  it  best  to  ship  them  by  boat, 
and  as  we  wanted  to  take  the  river  trip,  he  let  us  come  in 
charge  of  them.  We  knew  we  should  have  to  transfer 
from  the  Ohio  River  boat  at  this  point,  but  we  didn't  know 
until  we  got  here  that  we  must  wait  three  days  for  the 
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\eu  Orleans  packet.  As  then-  wasn'1  anything  else-  to 
do.  we'  have  ]>ut  in  the  time  hunting  and  fishing,  and  last 
evening  we  ran  across  this  abandoned  raft  about  a  mile 
up  the  Mississippi.  We  bad  a  time  yelling  it  in  here,  I 
can  tell  you.  \Vlien  \ve  did,  and  reported  it  to  the  City 
Marshal.  be  -lio\\c'd  lisa  telegram  from  a  Mr.  Winn  Gas 
par.  asking  him  to  look  out  for  just  such  a  raft.  We 
knew  this  must  be  the  one.  for  we  bad  found  this  hook 
lying  on  the  table,  with  the  name  '  Winn  (  'aspar'  written 
all  over  the  ll y -leaf,  as  though  some  one  had  been  prac- 
tising the  signature.  Sure  enough,  a  man  who  said  his 
name  was  '  Winn  (Aispar  'turned  up  this  morning',  bring- 
ing a  friend  with  him.  They  told  a  straight  enough  story 
of  how  their  raft  had  been  stolen  near  St.  Louis,  and  de- 
scribed it  perfectly.  They  even  described  the  interior  of 
this  shanty  and  everything1  in  it,  including1  this  identical 
book,  as  though  they  bad  lived  here  all  their  lives.  So, 
•of  course,  both  the  Marshal  and  we  thought  it  was  all 
right;  and  I  don't  see  even  now,  if  this  is  your  raft,  how 
those  fellows  knew  all  about  it  as  they  did.  The  only 
thing  they  slipped  up  on  was  the  broken  door,  and  they 
owned  they  couldn't  account  for  that.  It  seems  as  if  some 
one  must  have  boarded  the  raft  before  we  did.  and  broken 
into  the  shanty.  The  men  said  there  wasn't  anything 
missing,  though.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  what  has  been 
stolen." 

"  No,"  replied  Billy  Brackett,  "I  can't  tell  that,  but  I 
can  tell  who  broke  in  that  door.  I  can  also  relate  a  tale 
of  adventure  and  misadventure  in  connection  with  this 
raft  that  would  excite  the  envy  of  any  member  of  the 
Second  Division,  including  even  the  Baklheads,  and  you, 
who  were  the  most  reckless  young  scapegrace  of  the  lot." 

Whereupon  the  young  engineer  told  these  interested 
listeners  the  whole  history  of  the  Venture  from  the  time 
the  raft  was  put  together  down  to  the  present  moment. 
In  it  he  included  the  Whatnot,  Cap'n  Cod,  Sabella,  Solon, 
Reward,  and  Don  Blossom,  Sheriff  Riley,  the  "  river 
traders,"  Clod,  Aunt  Viney,  and,  above  all,  Bim,  who 
barked  loudly,  and  rushed  wildly  about  the  room  at  this 
honorable  mention  of  his  name. 

When  the  story  was  finished,  Glen  Elting  heaved  a 
•deep  sigh,  and  said  to  Winn:  "Well,  you  hare  had  a  good 
time.  I  thought  we  had  about  the  best  times  any  fellows 
could  have  when  we  crossed  the  plains  with  Billy  Brack- 
ett last  year,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  having  just 
about  as  much  fun  right  here  on  this  muddy  old  river  as 
•we  had  out  there.  I  only  wish  we  had  a  raft."  Then 
turning  to  Billy  Brackett,  he  asked,  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  next  '." 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply.  "  What  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know.'' 

"  Then  lend  me  your  ears.  You  want  to  get  to  New 
Orleans,  and  so  do  we." 

"Do  we?"  interrupted  Winn,  in  surprise,  looking  up 
from  the  book  of  travels  on  the  title-page  of  which  his 
name  was  written  so  many  times,  and  which  was  the  very 
one  he  had  been  reading  the  last  evening  he  had  spent  on 
this  raft. 

"You  do!''  exclaimed  both  Glen  and  Binney. 

"Certainly,"  was  the  calm  reply.  "It  is  the  only 
market  for  timber  rafts  that  I  know  of  south  of  St.  Louis. 
and  as  we  can't  go  back,  we  are  bound  logo  ahead.  So. 
as  I  was  saying  when  rudely  interrupted,  both  you  and 
we  want  to  go  to  New  ( irleaiis.  You  have  no  money- 
real  money,  I  mean — with  which  to  get  there,  and  we 
need  at  least  two  extra  pair  of  hands  to  help  us  get  this 
raft  there.  So  why  not  ship  your  stutl'  on  board  here, 
and  help  us  navigate  this  craft  to  our  common  destina- 
tions" 

"  |)o  yon  truly  mean  it,  Billy  Bracken 

"  I  truly  mean  it.  And  if  you  are  willing  to  go  as 
raftmales  with  us  — 


"Are  we  willing?  Well,  I  should  smile!  Are  we 
willing?  Why,  Billy  Brackett,  we'd  rather  go  to  New 
Orleans  as  raft  males  with  you  anil  Winn  Caspar  than  to 
do  anything  else  in  the  whole  world  just  at  present.  Eh, 

'   I   Hip"    •' 

"  Well,  rather1     answered  Binney  Gibbs. 

(  'IIAPTKI:    XXXII. 
THE  "RIVER  TRADERS"  ATTEMPT  TO  REGAIN  POSSESSION. 

So  it  was  sell  led  that  the  three'  who  had  been  camp- 
males  together  mi  the  plains  should  now,  with  Winn 
('aspar  to  complete  the  quartet,  become  raftmates  on  a 
voyage1  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  down  the  great  river. 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  four  was  happiest  during 
the  busy  day  that  followed  the  making1  of  this  arrange- 
ment. Winn  was  overjoyed  at  recovering  the  raft  le>st 
through  his  over-confidence  in  his  own  wisdom,  and  at 
the  prospect  of  taking  a  trip  so  much  longer  than  he-  had 
anticipated  at  the  outset.  He  had  also  conceived  a  i^reat 
fancy  for  the  two  manly  young  fellows  whose  fortune's 
had  become  so  strangely  connected  with  those  of  i  be  1  'en 
ture.  and  was  glad  they  were  to  be  his  companions  on  the 
voyage. 

Billy  Brackett  was  not  only  rejoiced  that  he  had  at 
length  been  successful  in  finding  both  Winn  and  the  raft, 
but  was  delighted  to  meet  again  those  with  whom  he  had 
already  shared  so  much  of  peril  and  pleasure.  That  tlie'y 
had  again  become  his  mates  in  such  a  peculiar  manner, 
and  amid  such  different  scenes,  was  proof ,  as  he  quaintly 
expressed  it,  that  "  Truth  can  give  the  most  expert  fiction 
points,  and  still  beat  it  at  its  own  game." 

Glen  and  Binney  were  raised  from  a  depth  of  dismay, 
caused  by  the  loss  of  their  money  and  the  resulting  pre- 
dicament into  which  they  were  thrown,  to  a  height  of  fe- 
licity at  the  prospect  of  a  raft  voyage  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, under  the  leadership  of  their  beloved  campmate, 
Billy  Brackett.  They  also  liked  Winn,  and,  judging  from 
what  had  already  happened  to  him,  regarded  him  as  a  boy 
in  whose  company  a  variety  of  adventures  might  reason- 
ably be  hoped  for. 

Owing  to  the  past  experience  with  the  "  river  traders," 
Billy  Brackett  and  Winn  were  somewhat  uneasy  at  the 
presence  of  Grimshaw  and  Plater  in  town,  and  their  man- 
ifest desire  to  regain  possession  of  the  craft.  They  were 
puzzled  by  this,  and  wondered  what  reason  the  men  could 
still  have  for  wanting  the  raft.  Certainly  their  connec- 
tion with  it  was  now  too  well  known  for  them  to  hope  to 
make  any  farther  use  of  it  in  furthering  their  unlawful 
business.  Nor  did  it  seem  likely  that  they  would  choose 
it  merely  as  a  conveyance  down  the  river.  No;  it  must 
be  that  they  had  hoped  to  sell  the  Venture,  and  realize  a 
considerable  sum  by  the  transaction.  This  was  the  con- 
clusion finally  reached  by  the  raftmates,  though  it  was 
not  one  with  which  they  were  entirely  satisfied. 

Still,  they  felt  that,  as  they  were  now  four  to  two,  they 
might  reasonably  hope  to  be  left  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  raft  for  the  future,  and  so  did  not  allow 
thought  of  the  "river  traders"  to  trouble  them  to  any 
great  extent.  They  decided  that  two  of  them  should  stay 
constantly  on  board  the  raft,  at  least  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained in  that  locality,  and  that  Bim  should  also  be 
added  te:>  the  protective  force. 

To  begin  with,  Binney  and  Winn  remained  on  guard 
while  Billy  Brackett  and  Glen  went  into  the  town  to 
telegraph  for  S«>le>n.  send  down  the  instruments,  and 
make  other  arrangements  for  the  voyage.  It  had  been 
decided  that  as  their  crew  was  incomplete  without  a  cook, 
Solon  should  be  sent  for,  and  that  they  could  not  make 
a  start  until  be  arrived,  which  would  probably  be  early 
the  next  morning. 

Winn  and  Binney  found  plenty  to  occupy  them  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  others  in  becoming  acquainted, 
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learning  each  other's  history,  and  arranging  the  interior 
of  the  shanty.  From  Binney,  Winn  learned  what  a 
splendid  fellow  his  young  uncle  was.  and  how  miicli  he 
was  respected  as  well  as  admired  liy  all  who  were  MI 
fortunate  as  to  be  counted  among  his  friend-..  "He  is 
a  fellow,"  concluded  Blimey,  "who  couldn't  do  a  mean 
thing-  if  he  tried.  One  thing  I  like  especially  about  him 
is  that  he  is  just  as  careful  in  his  attention  to  trifles,  if 
they  come  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  as  he  is  to  big  things, 
and  Billy  has  already  had  some  pretty  important  posi- 
tions too,  I  can  tell  you.  He  is  full  of  fun.  and  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  Second  Division  all  the  time  they 
were  crossing  the  plains.  Glen  knows  him  better  than  I 
do,  though;  because  they  were  'bunkers'  together,  and 
from  what  he  has  told  me  I  regard  myself  a.s  mighty 
lucky  to  have  the  chance  of  takinga  trip  in  his  company." 

"  He  has  told  me  a  good  deal  about  you  and  Glen  on 
that  trip,"  said  Winn,  "but  I  don't  remember  hearing 
anything  about  his  own  adventures." 

"That's  just  what  makes  fellows  like  him.  He  is  al- 
ways ready  to  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say,  or  to  tell 
of  anything  they  have  done,  if  it  is  worth  telling;  but  he 
never  puts  himself  forward  as  one  who  knows  it  all  or 
has  done  it  all  and  can't  be  taught  anything." 

This  conversation  set  Winn  to  thinking,  with  tin- result 
that  in  one  '-istance,  at  least,  he  had  been  too  hasty  in 
his  conclusions.  He  had  been  somewhat  ashamed  that 
his  uncle  should  act  the  part  of  showman  with  a  river 
panorama,  and  had  supposed  that  it  was  done  from  a 
desire  to  display  his  own  accomplishments.  Now  he 
wondered  if,  after  all,  this  was  not  the  one  delicate  and 
unobtrusive  way  in  which  Cap'n  Cod's  poor  little  un- 
dertaking could  have  been  saved  from  a  ridiculous  and 
mortifying  failure.  He  had  been  inclined  to  regard  his 
young  relative  as  rather  frivolous  ;  but  perhaps  there 
were  depths  to  Billy  Brackett's  character  that  he  was  not 
yet  wise  enough  to  fathom.  He  would  study  it  more 
carefully  hereafter,  and  how  doubly  thankful  he  now 
was  that  his  chance  to  do  so  had  not  been  lost  with  the 
wreck  of  the  Whatnot. 

Although  the  interior  of  the  Venture's  shanty  still 
seemed  unfamiliar  to  Winn,  he  could  no  longer  doubt 
that  the  raft  was  his  father's.  In  the  small  room  that  he 
was  to  have  occupied  he  now  found  most  of  his  own 
possessions  just  where  he  had  left  them.  Among  the 
things  that  he  was  particularly  glad  thus  to  lind  were 
several  changes  of  clothing,  of  which  he  stood  greatly  in 
need. 

The  shanty  was  in  great  disorder;  but  the  two  boys 
worked  so  faithfully  at  sweeping,  cleaning,  and  putting 
things  to  rights  that  by  the  time  the  others  returned  with 
a  dray-load  of  freight  the  interior  was  thoroughly  clean 
and  inviting.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  laying  in  a 
store  of  provisions  for  the  voyage,  repairing  the  splin- 
tered door,  and  mending  one  of  the  sweeps,  which  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking. 

By  sunset  everything  was  in  readiness  for  a  start,  and 
all  hands  were  gathered  about  the  galley  stove,  each  su- 
perintending the  cooking  of  his  specialty  for  supper. 
Billy  Brackett  could  make  griddle-cakes,  or  "flip-flaps," 
as  he  called  them.  He  fried  them  in  an  iron  spider,  and 
the  deftness  with  which  he  turned  them,  by  tossing  them 
in  the  air,  so  excited  the  admiration  of  his  raftmates  that 
they  immediately  wished  to  engage  him  as  regular  cook 
for  the  trip. 

"This  isn't  a  circumstance  to  what  I  can  do  in  the 
culinary  line,"  remarked  Billy  Brackett,  modestly.  "To 
know  me  at  my  best,  you  ought  to  be  around  when  I 
make  biscuit.  My  heavy  biscuit  are  simply  monuments 
of  the  baker's  art.  They  are  warranted  to  withstand 
any  climate,  and  defy  the  ravaging  tooth  of  time.  They 
can  turn  the  edge  of  sarcasm,  and  have  that  quality  of 
mercy  which  eudureth  forever.  A  quartz-crusher  turns 


pale  at  sight  of  them,  and  they  supply  a  permanent  fill- 
ing for  aching  voids  or  long-felt  wants.  In  fact,  gentle- 
men, it  is  acknowledged  that  my  biscuit  can't  be  heal.'' 

"Neither  can  a  had  egg, "said  Glen,  who  was  trying 
to  make  an  omelet. 

"Let  us  defer  the  biscuit  for  this  time,  and  have 
a  smoking  dish  of  corn  meal  mush  instead,"  suggested 
Winn.  "It  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to 
cook,  but  I  know  the  trick  to  perfection." 

"Mush,  mush,  mush,  tooral-i-addy,"  sang  Binney. 
At  thai  moment  Dim  began  to  growl,  and  to  sniff  at  the 
bottom  of  the  door.  They  opened  it  and  looked  out.  No 
one  was  there,  nor  did  they  hear  a  sound.  Darkness 
had  already  set  in,  and  they  could  see  nothing.  Bim  ran 
to  the  edge  of  the  raft,  barked  once  or  twice,  and  then 
returned  to  his  place  near  the  stove. 

"It  must  have  been  your  singing  that  excited  him, 
Grip,"  remarked  Billy  Brackett.  "He  generally  acts 
that  way  when  a  person  sings,  and  I  have  heretofore 
attributed  it  to  envy,  though  I  don't  see  how  it  could 
have  been  in  this  case." 

After  supper  Billy  Brackett  went  into  town  to  call  on 
the  telegraph  operator,  with  whom  he  had  established 
friendly  relations,  and  to  receive  some  despatches  that  he 
was  expecting.  lie  had  not  been  gone  long  before  Bim, 
who  had  been  left  behind,  again  began  to  show  signs  of 
uneasiness,  and  intimate  a  desire  to  be  let  out. 

Again  the  door  was  opened  for  him,  and  again  In- 
rushed  out  into  the  darkness.  This  time  retreating  foot- 
steps and  the  rustling  of  bushes  on  the  bank  were  dis- 
tinctly heard.  With  a  low  growl  Bim  sprang  ashore 
and  disappeared.  The  next  instant  the  boys  saw  a  flash 
of  lantern-light  a  few  rods  below  the  raft,  heard  a  smoth- 
ered yelp,  the  sounds  of  a  confused  struggle,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  a  loud  splash  in  the  water.  Then  all  was 
again  buried  in  darkness  and  silence. 

"Something  has  happened  to  Bim!"  exclaimed  Winn, 
in  a  low  but  excited  tone,  "and  I  am  going  to  find  out 
what  it  is."  With  this  the  boy  leaped  ashore,  and  hur- 
ried in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds  had  come. 

"It's  a  mighty  foolish  thing  to  do,  but  you  sha'n't  go 
alone,"  said  Glen  Elting,  quietly,  as  he  started  after 
Winn,  adding,  as  he  left  the  raft,  "You  stay  behind  and 
stand  guard,  Binney." 

The  boy,  thus  suddenly  left  alone,  stood  guard  for 
about  fifteen  seconds,  when  all  at  once  two  dark  figures 
sprang  aboard  the  raft  from  the  bank,  and  he  had  barely- 
time  to  utter  a  single  cry  of  warning  before  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  furious  struggle  with  one  of  them,  who  had 
seized  him  from  behind. 

"Drop  him  overboard!" 

Although  the  command  was  given  in  a  low  tone, 
Binney  heard  and  understood  it.  Then  the  strong  arms 
in  which  he  was  struggling  lifted  him  as  they  would  a 
child,  and  bore  him  toward  the  edge  of  the  raft. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUKD.j 


COINS    OF    THE    COLONIES. 

COINS  of  certain  dates  are  worth  much  more  thnn  their 
face  value,  a'nd  the  slight  trouble  of  learning  which  the 
valuable  coins  are  is  repaid  by  added  interest  in  every  piece 
of  niouey  that  comes  into  a,  boy's  possession.  Among  the  most 
interesting  though  not  the  most  valuable  of  old  American 
coins  are  those  minted  during  colonial  times.  The  mint  in 
Huston  was  in  existence  for  thirty-four  years.  All  the  coins 
issued  from  it  bore  the  dates  1052  or  1662.  Coins  had  been 
made  in  Bermuda  for  the  use  of  the  Virginia  colony  as  early 
as  1644.  Copper  coins  bearing  the  lignre  of  an  elephant  were, 
struck  in  England  i'orlhc  Caroliuas  and  New  England  in  KilM. 
Coins  were  also  struck  for  Maryland,  bearing  the  effigy  of  Lord 
Baltimore.  A  mint  was  established  at  Rupert,  Vermont,  by 
legislative  authority  in  1785,  whence  copper  cents  were  issued 
bearing  <ui  one  side  a.  plough  and  a  sun  rising  behind  hills,  and 
on  the  other  a  radiated  eye  surrounded  by  thirteen  stars. 
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THE    VALENTINE    BIHD 


WHO    SHE    WAS. 

"  I  In. M  i !"  said  the  sparrow  to  the  ant.      "Who  are  you  ?" 
"  I'm  a  I  raid  I'm  i/mir  :t lit ,"  sii id  t  hi'  ;i nt. 
"I'm  afraid  yon  arc  right.     Come  inside,"  said  the  sparrow, 

gobbling  t  In-  ant    ii|i. 


A    CONTEST    IX    WEALTH. 

"MY  papa  owns  a  gold  mine,"  bragged  Wallie. 
"That  ain't  anything,"  retorted  1'olly.      "My  mamma  owns  a. 
clieck-liixili,  an'  just  v\  riles  all  tin1  money  she  wants." 


MOSTLY    HOLES. 

"  THAT  is  a  pretty  big  l>uek\\  heat  cake  for  a  boy  of  your  size," 
saiil  papa  at  breakfast  to  .1  iintnielioy. 

"It  looks  hi;;. "said  .limmielioy,  "  but  really  it  isn't.  It's  got 
lots  of  poronses  in  it." 


HAD  OBSERVED  IT  HIMSELF. 

"I  THINK  you  are  a.  pretty  nice  boy,  Wilton,"  said  the  friend 
of  the  family. 

"  Yes,"  said  Wilton.     "  We  are  very  fond  of  me  here." 


A    GOOD    REASON. 

"PAPA, "said  Hal.  "I  wish  you'd  increase  my  allowance  from 
ten  cents  to  twenty-five  cents  a  week." 

"  Why  do  you  want  more  money  .'"  asked  his  father. 

"  I  don't  want  more  money,  but  a  quarter  is  bigger  than  a 
dime,  and  if  you  lose  it  it's  easier  to  find  again." 


PROVING    HIS    INNOCENCE. 

MAMMA.  "What  in  the  world  are  you  making  such  a  noise 
down  there  fur  .'" 

];<>l>i:i:K'K,   "To  let  yon  know  how  good  I  am." 

.MAMMA.  "Why  do  yon  think  you  are  good  when  making  so 
great  a  noise  .'" 

Koi'KKic  K.  "15ecau.se  yon  always  say  I'm  in  mischief  when 
I'm  qiiM  I ." 

IMIHTTY    NEAR. 

"WiLi.iF.  told  his  teacher  twice  two  was  five,  to-day,"  said 
Tommy. 

••  Well,  it  was  a  pretty  good  guess,  now, "retorted  Willie.  "I 
came  within  one  or  two  of  it." 


WORTH    TRYING    FOR. 


THE    LITTLE    COLLECTOR. 

"  I  srrrosE  you  are  still  collecting  wonderful  things,"  said 
"I  GOT  a  secrid,"  said  Molly.      "My   mamma   says  maybe  if       tlie  visitor  to  Walter. 

I'm  awful  gooil  for  a  whole  month,  papa  '11  try  to  have  me  egg-          "  Yes,"  said  Waller.     "  I'm  getting  new  things  all  the  time, 
zibited  at  the  Woyld's  Fair."  I've  got  a  piece  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  upstairs  in  a  bottle." 


A    PARADOX. 
CHDBBIE   ELEPHAS,  DOZTNG,  DREAMS   OF  1118 

MANY    OONQURSTS,  AND     18     FIT.I.ED    WITH    PRIl'K    liY  WlIAT !     T)AKK      A     JUNE-BUG     DISTURB     TUE    KlNG 

THE  TlinutillT  THAT   HE   HAS   NKVEU   YET    RUN    FROM      IN    HIS    HEYRRIES? 
ANY    DANUFK,   \VUKN    H  F.    IS    AU'AKKNKl)    BY  — 


HORRORS!  'TIS  A  MOUSE. 
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RAFTMATES:* 

A     STORY     OF    THE     GREAT     RIVER. 
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r  ii  A  rr  i:  it    .x  x  x  i  i 1. 

WIIKKK    IS    lilM; 

BILLY  BEACKETT  \vas  in  a  particularly  contented 
frame  of  mind,  and  whistled  softly  to  himself  as  lie 
tramped  through  the  muddy  streets  of  one  of  the  mud- 
diest cities  in  the  United  Stale--,  toward  the  telegraph 
ollice.  He  was  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  ex- 
pedition thus  far,  and  \vilh  its  prospects  of  a  successful 
termination.  He  did  not  notice  the  curious  looks  with 
which  several  persons  regarded  him  as  the  bright  light 
from  a  store  window  fell  on  his  face,  nor  would  he  have 
cared  if  he  had.  His  conscience  was  clear,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  observation,  curious  or  otherwise. 

As  he  entered  the  telegraph  ollice,  the  operator  glanced 
up  with  a  nod  of  recognition.  A  few  seconds  later,  hav- 
ing linished  sending  tin;  despatch  with  which  he  had  been 
busy,  lie  turned  his  key  over  loan  assistant  and  said: 

"  Will  you  step  this  way  a  moment,  sir;  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  in  private."  With  this  he  led  the  way  into  a 
room  behind  the  office,  where,  after  the  other  had  entered, 
lie  closed  the  door. 

"  What's  up?"  asked  the  young  engineer,  wondering  at 
these  proceedings. 

"  Have  you  or  any  of  your  companions  any  counter- 
feit money  in  your  possession?"  asked  the  operator, 
abruptly. 

"  No— that  is,  yes;  one  of  my  friends  has  quite  a  lot  of 
it  that  was  passed  on  him  for  genuine  this  morning,  and 
I  have  a  few  samples  for  purposes  of  comparison." 

"  But  you  haven't  passed,  or  tried  to  pass,  any  of  it  in 
this  place?" 

"  Certainly  not!     Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  taken  a  liking  to  you.  Haven't  you 
in  your  possession  a  note  of  identification  from  a  certain 
Iowa  Sheriff?" 

"  Yes;  I  have  such  a  note  from  a  Sheriff  named  Eiley. 
of  Dubuque;  but  how  did  you  know  anything  about  it?" 
asked  Billy  Brackett,  greatly  surprised. 

"In  a  very  simple  way.  Sheriff  Riley  happens  to  be 
my  brother,  and  he  wrote  to  me  all  about  your  little  affair 
up  the  river.  So  I  know  you  to  be  an  honest  man,  and 
want  to  give  you  warning.  You  may  be  very  sure,  how- 
ever, that  I  should  not  do  so  were  I  not  confident  of  your 
innocence." 

''Innocence  of  what?" 

"Passing  counterfeit  money.  A  good  bit  of  it  has 
suddenly  appeared  in  circulation  here,  and  your  raft  has 
been  identified  by  some  men  from  up  riveras  one  oil  which 
suspicion  has  already  fallen  in  connection  with  a  similar 
state  of  affairs  elsewhere.  You  have  made  a  good  many 
purchases  to-day,  and  at  least  one  bad  bill  has  been  traced 
directly  to  you.  Of  course  you  may  have  received  it  in 
change,  and  passed  it  again  unknowingly.  I  believe  that 
is  how  it  happened.  If  I  did  not,  I  should  hold  my 
tongue  and  let  you  suffer  the  consequences.  In  addition 
to  this,  all  sorts  of  queer  stories  regarding  you  have  been 
circulated  about  town  to-day,  and  such  a  feeling  has  been 
aroused  against  you  that  a  number  of  the  worst  characters 
in  the  place  have  determined  to  pay  your  raft  a  visit  to- 
night. I  don't  know7  what  they  intend  doing,  nor  do  I 
think  they  know  themselves,  but  I  am  certain  if  they 
find  you  the  result  will  be  most  unpleasant.  They  are 
to  be  led  by  a  couple  of  strangers,  who  have  been  secretly 
watching  you  all  day.  These  men  claim  to  be  '  river 
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traders,'  who  have  suffered  serious  losses  through  you, 
including  that  of  the  raft  now  in  your  possession,  which, 
lhe\  say,  was  stolen  from  them.  ]  can't  tell  you  how  I 
gained  all  this  information,  but  it  is  at  your  disposal.  If 
I  were  in  your  place.  1  would  lake  advantage  of  the  dark- 
ness to  drop  down  the  river,  and  I  wouldn't  lose  anytime 
about  it  either." 

"You  advise  me  to  run  away  like  a  coward,  instead  of 
remaining  to  defend  myself  against  these  abominable  and 
absolutely  unfounded  charges !" exclaimed  Billy  Brackett. 
indignantly.  "  1  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Not  '  run  away.'  Simply  continue  your  voyage  be- 
fore it  is  unpleasantly  interrupted,"  returned  the  other, 
with  a  smile.  "  If  you  remain  until  morning,  your  raft. 
with  its  contents,  will  certainly  be  destroyed  by  an  un- 
reasoning mob,  at  whose  hands  you  and  your  companions 
may  surfer  bodily  injury.  In  this  case  action  would 
come  first  and  inquiry  afterwards.  I  am  convinced  you 
could  easily  prove  your  innocence,  but  doubt  if  you  could 
obtain  any  redress  for  the  losses  you  would  have  suffered 
in  the  mean  time.  Now  I  must  get  back  to  my  desk. 
You  will  of  course  act  as  you  think  best,  but  I  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  accept  my  advice,  and  decide  that  an 
honorable  retreat  is  better  than  a  lost  battle." 

"But  there  is  Solon,  the  man  whom  I  telegraphed  to 
join  us  here.  I  don't  expect  him  before  morning." 

"Why.  he  is  here  already!  Haven't  you  met  him? 
He  arrived  on  the  evening  train,  and  came  iu  here  to  in- 
quire where  you  could  be  found.  I  gave  him  directions, 
and  started  him  off  not  fifteen  minutes  ago." 

"I  don't  see  how  he  managed  it,"  said  Billy  Brackett, 
who  had  been  thinking  rapidly  while  the  other  spoke. 
"But  if  he  is  already  on  board  there  is  110  reason  why 
our  departure  should  be  delayed.  Therefore  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  accept  your  advice,  for  which,  as  well  as  for 
your  timely  warning,  I  am  sincerely  grateful.  I  will,  at 
any  rate,  get  back  to  the  raft  at  once." 

With  this  the  young  man  shook  hands  with  the  opera- 
tor, and  left  the  ottice. 

"  There !"  exclaimed  the  other,  looking  after  him  with 
a  relieved  sigh  ;  "  I  believe  1  have  done  that  j'oung  fellow 
a  good  turn.  At  the  same  time  I  have  given  myself  a 
chance  to  capture  the  thousand  -  dollar  reward  that  Ned 
wrote  about,  and  which  I  was  afraid  this  chap  was  after 
for  himself  " 

As  for  Billy  Brackett,  the  more  he  reflected  upon  the 
situation,  as  he  hastened  toward  the  place  where  the  raft 
was  moored,  the  more  puzzled  he  became  as  to  what  course 
he  ought  to  pursue.  He  now  had  not  only  Winn,  the 
raft,  and  himself  to  consider,  but  Glen  and  Binney,  and 
the  valuable  instruments  belonging  to  General  Elting. 
Certainly  it  would  not  do  to  allow  these  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  excited  and  irresponsible  mob.  Still,  the 
thought  of  running  away  was  hateful. 

As  he  neared  the  raft  an  undefined  apprehension  caused 
him  to  quicken  his  steps;  and  at  the  sound  of  Binney 
Gibbs's  shout  of  warning,  he.  broke  into  a  run.  Then  he 
heard  another  shout  of  "  Hoi'  on,  Marse  Winn  !  I's  corn- 
in'  !"  and  the  noise  of  a  struggle.  In  another  moment  he 
was  in  the  thick  of  it. 

Solon  had  reached  the  raft  just  in  time  to  save  Binney, 
who  he  thought  was  Winn,  from  being  dropped  over- 
board by  Plater,  the  "  river  trader."  The  old  negro  at- 
tacked the  big  man  so  furiously  with  tooth  and  nail  that 
the  latter  gave  the  lad  in  his  arms  a  fling  to  one  side, 
sending  him  crashing  with  stunning  force  against  the 
shanty,  and  devoted  his  entire  attention  to  this  new 
assailant.  He  had  just  stretched  Solon  on  the  deck  with 
a  vicious  blow  of  his  powerful  fist,  when  Billy  Brackett 
appeared  and  sprang  eagerly  into  the  fray.  Even  Plater's 
brute  strength  was  no  match  for  the  young  engineer's 
science,  and  the  latter  would  have  gained  a  speedy  victory, 
had  not  Grimshaw,  who  had  been  engaged  in  casting  off 
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the  lines  that  held  the  raft  to  the  bank,  come  to  his  part- 
ner's assistance. 

Now,  with  such  odds  against  him,  Billy  Bracket!  was 
slowly  but  surely  forced  backward  toward  the  edge  of 
the  raft.  In  another  moment  he  would  have  been  in  the 
river,  when  all  at  once  two  dripping  figures  emerged 
from  it,  scrambled  aboard,  and  with  a  yell  like  a  war- 
whoop,  ranged  themselves  on  the  weaker  side.  A  few 
well-planted  blows,  a  determined  rush,  and  the  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  the  raft  was  ended.  The  fighting 
ardor  of  Messrs.  Plater  and  Grimshaw  was  being  rapidly 
cooled  in  the  icy  waters  through  which  they  found  them- 
selves swimming  toward  the  shore.  At  the  same  time 
the  Venture  was  gaining  speed  with  each  moment,  as, 
borne  on  by  the  resistless  current,  it  drifted  out  over  the 
mingling  floods  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  Billy  Bvack- 
ett,  still  panting  from  his  exertions,  was  bending  over 
Binney  Gibbs,  who  was  struggling  back  to  consciousness. 
Solon  was  sitting  up,  tenderly  feeling-  of  his  swollen  fea- 
tures, and  declaring,  "  Dat  ar  man  liab  a  fis'  lak  de  hind 
laig  of  a  mewel." 

Glen  and  Winn  had  manned  one  of  the  sweeps,  and 
were  trying  to  get  the  raft  properly  headed  with  the  cur- 
rent. Thus  the  voyage  was  really  begun,  and  the  young 
engineer,  who  hated  to  run  away,  was  spared  the  necessity 
of  making  a  decision.  It  was  a  start,  too,  with  all  hands 
on  board.  To  he  sure,  two  of  them  were  battered  and 
bruised,  while  two  more  were  soaked  to  the  skin,  but  all 
were  there,  and  none  was  greatly  the  worse  for  the  recent 
exciting  experience. 

Suddenly  Billy  Brackett  spoke  up  and  asked:  ''But 
where  is  Bim?  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  left  him  lie- 
hind  ?" 

For  a  moment  no  one  answered.  Then  Winn  said: 
"That's  what  Glen  and  I  were  ashore  for.  We  are 
afraid  he  is  lost." 

"Lost!  Bim  wouldn't  get  lost!  He  has  too  much 
sense.'' 

"  I  expect  he  is  this  time,  though, "said  Glen,  "and  we 
don't  believe  he  will  ever  be  found  again,  either."  Then 
he  told  of  Bim's  rushing  ashore,  the  smothered  yelp,  the 
loud  splash  that  followed,  and  of  their  unsuccessful  search 
for  him  in  the  darkness.  "So  it  looks  as  though  the 
poor  dog  were  done  for,"  concluded  Glen,  "and  I  expect 
it  was  by  a  trick  of  those  same  fellows  who  tried  to  cap- 
ture the  raft.'1 

Billy  Brackett  listened  closely,  without  a  word,  and 
when  lie  had  heard  all  there  was  to  tell,  he  turned  abrupt- 
ly away  and  walked  into  the  shanty,  muttering  through 
his  clinched  teeth,  "The  scoundrels!" 

It  certainly  would  have  gone  hard  with  the  "river 
traders"  could  the  stalwart  young  engineer  have  laid 
hands  on  them  at  that  moment. 

CHAPTER    xxxiv. 

A     BLAZE     ON     THE     RIVER. 

As  Messrs.  Plater  and  Grimshaw  will  not  appear  again 
in  this  story,  it  may  be  as  well  to  dismiss  them  at  once. 
The  well-conceived  and  desperate  effort  to  gain  possession 
of  the  raft  just  described  was  their  last  attempt  in  that 
direction.  They  had  watched  Billy  Brackett  leave  it, 
had  enticed  the  ever-faithful  Bim  from  it,  and  when, 
from  a  place  of  concealment,  they  heard  two  of  its  re- 
maining defenders  go  ashore  in  search  of  the  brave  dog, 
their  satisfaction  was  complete.  Now  they  were  sure  of 
the  prize  for  which  they  were  willing  to  risk  so  much. 
Stealing  silently  to  the  raft  without  attracting  Binney 
Gibbs's  attention,  they  leaped  aboard,  proceeded  to  dis- 
pose of  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  set  the  Vcnl/in' 
adrift.  Had  not  Bilmey's  shout  guided  Solon  to  the 
scene,  success  would  have  crowned  their  efforts. 

The  old  negro  was  not  a  fighter  by  nature,  but  in  de- 


fence of  those  he  loved  he  could  be  bold  as  a  lion.     <  Ion 
se<|iiently  he  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  boy  whom   he 
.supposed  was  Winn  Caspar  without  hesitation,  and   care 
less  of  the  odds  against  him.      His  coining,  followed  so 
quickly  by  that  of  Billy  Brackett  and  the  arrival  of  the 
boys,  turned  the   tide  of  battle.      Glen   and  Winn  were 
compelled  to  plunge  overboard  and  swim  for  the  raft,  .-is 
it  was  already  a  rod  or  so  from  shore  when  they  regained 
the  place  where  it  had  been  tied. 

The  "river  traders"  were  unwillingly  compelled  to 
take  the  same  plunge  a  moment  later,  and  as  they  swam 
toward  the  shore,  which,  fortunately  for  them,  was  still 
near  at  hand,  their  hearts  were  filled  with  bitterness  at 
their  defeat,  while  plans  for  future  vengeance  were  al- 
ready forming  in  their  minds.  But  these  were  never 
carried  out,  for  the  reason  that,  as  they  were  making  their 
dripping  way  into  town,  they  came  across  the  mob  bent  on 
a  deed  of  destruction  that  they  themselves  had  instigated. 
With  it  was  Joe  Riley,  the  operator,  and  as  these  were 
the  very  men  he  was  most  desirous  of  meeting  just  then, 
he  persuaded  his  associates  to  devote  a  few  minutes  of 
attention  to  them. 

As  a  result  of  this  interview  with  one  who  knew  so 
much  about  them  and  their  business,  their  career  as 
"  river  traders"  ended  then  and  there.  A  few  days  later 
they  left  Cairo  in  company  with  Sheriff  Riley,  of  Du- 
buque,  who  had  come  down  the  river  on  purpose  to  escort 
them  north.  Why  they  had  been  so  anxious  to  recover 
possession  of  the  Venture  was  for  a  long  time  an  un- 
solved puzzle  to  the  crew  of  that  interesting  raft.  That 
the  reason  was  finally  explained  will  be  made  as  clear  to 
us  as  it  was  to  our  raftmates  before  the  end  of  this  story 
of  their  unique  voyage  down  the  great  river.  When  it 
is,  we  shall  probably  wonder,  as  they  did,  that  so  simple 
a  solution  of  the  mystery  had  not  occurred  to  us  before. 
In  the  mean  time  the  raft,  once  more  in  full  possession 
of  its  rightful  crew,  is  gliding  swiftly  with  the  mighty 
current  through  the  starlit  darkness.  Billy  Brackett, 
with  a  heart  full  of  sorrow  over  the  loss  of  his  four- 
footed  but  clearly  loved  companion,  is  on  watch.  The 
lantern,  lighted  and  run  to  the  top  of  the  ilag-statt',  sends 
forth  a  clear  beam  of  warning  to  all  steamboats.  In  the 
shanty,  which  looks  very  bright  and  rosy  in  comparison 
with  the  outer  darkness,  Binney  Gibbs  is  lying  comfort- 
ably in  one  of  the  bunks,  Solon  is  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  arrangements  of  his  new  galley,  and 
the  other  two  are  changing  their  wet  clothing,  while 
carrying  on  an  animated  conversation  regarding  the  stir- 
ring events  just  recorded. 

"  How  jolly  this  would  all  be  if  it  wasn't  for  poor  Billy's 
melancholy  over  the  loss  of  his  dog!"  remarked  Glen 
EHing,  as  he  turned  the  steaming  garments  hanging  in 
front  of  the  galley  stove.  "  It  was  a  splendid  start,  wasn't 
it,  Grip?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Binney,  a  little  doubt- 
fully; "though  I  don't  believe  it  would  seem  quite  so 
fine  to  you  if  you  ached  all  over  as  I  do." 

"  Perhaps  not,  old  man.  But  you'll  be  all  right  again 
to-morrow,  after  a  good  night  in  'dream  bags';  and  any- 
way, you  must  admit  that  this  beats  steamboating  all  to 
nothing.  Just  think,  if  we  hadn't  been  lucky  enough  to 
fall  in  with  this  blessed  raft,  and  Billy  and  Whin,  and  all 
the  rest,  we  should  at  this  very  moment  be  just  ordinary 
ten-o'clock-at-night  passengers,  shivering  on  the  Cairo 
wharf-boat,  and  waiting  for  the  New  Orleans  packet  to 
come  along.  She's  due  there  some  time  this  evening,  you 
know." 

"Yes;  and  instead  of  that,  here  I  am — 
"Here  you  are,"  interrupted  Glen,  seeing  that  his 
friend  was  about  to  utter  a  complaint.  "And  thankful 
you  ought  to  be  to  find  yourself  here,  too.  Why,  we'll 
'be  as  merry  as  this  muddy  old  river  is  long,  as  soon  as 
Billy  ceases  to  mourn  for  his  dog.  I'm  a  little  surprised 
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that  he  should  iaki-  it  so  much  in  heart,  though.     It  isn't 
like  Hilly  H.  to  l.e  casl  down  over  trifles 

••  Trifles!  cried  \Vimi.  "  \\'hen  you  call  dear  old  Him 
.1  •  trifle  J'OU  are  making  one  of  ihe  big  mistakes  ol'  your 
life,  and  you  wouldn't  do  il  either  if  you  had  known  him 
as  \\ell  as  1  did.  There  never  was  another  dog  like  him 

tor  wisdom  and  gentleness  and  pluck  and  well,  and 
evervthing  that  makes  a  dog  lovely.  Why.  that  Him 
would  reason  his  wa\  oul  of  scrapes  that  \\onlil  slnnip  a 
man.  and  the  word  '  fear  '  was  never  printed  in  his  diction 
ary,  Somehow  I  can't  help  thinking  that  he'll  turnup 
ali  riirbt.  bright  and  smiling.  \  et." 

"  I  don't  see  how."  said  (  ilcn. 

"Neither  can  Land  I  don't  suppose  I  could  if  I  were 
in  his  place;  but  unless  Him  is  uncommonly  dead,  I'll 
guarantee  that  he'll  come  to  life  again  somehow  and  some- 
where. In  fact,  I  shouldn't  be  one  bit  surprised  to  see 
him  aboard  this  very  raft  again  before  our  voyage  is 
ended." 

''  I  must  confess  that  I  should,"  said  Glen. 

"That's  because  you  don't  know  him,"  respond  ed  \Vinn. 
"Isn't  it,  Solon.'" 

"I  'spec's  hit  must  be,  Marse  Winn,"  answered  the  old 
negro. 

"And  wasn't  he  the  very  wisest  clog  you  ever  knew?'' 

"  Y,-s.  sali.  he  siittinly  was,  all  'ceptin'  one.  an'  hit  war 
a  yallar  'coon  dawg  wha'  I  uster  own  down  in  ole  Loui- 
siana. I  'spec's  he  war  jes  a  teenty  mite  more  know-in' 
dan  eben  Marse  Hrack's  Him  dawg.  He  name  war  Bijah.'' 

"  How  did  he  ever  prove  his  wisdom;"  asked  Winn.  in- 
credulously. 

"  How  him  provin'  it  !"  exclaimed  the  old  negro,  warm- 
ing to  his  subject.  "Why,  sab,  him  provin'  it  ebbery  day 
oh  he  life  more  ways  "n  one." 

"Well,  giveus  an  example,  if  you  can  remember  one." 

"Yes,  sah.  I  kin.  An' I  tell  you-all  one  ob  de  berry 
simples'  tings  what  dat  ar  Bijali  ebber  done.  He  war 
jest  a  ornery,  stumpy-tail,  'coon  dawg,  Bijah  war.  an'  him 
'know  he  warn't  nuffiii  else.  Cat's  why  he  won't  go  fer 
n  u tlin  Veptin'  'coons— 110  rabbits,  ner 'possum,  ner  fox,  ner 
b'ar,  ner  mittm  —  jes  'coons.  But  'coons!  Don'  talk,  gen'l- 
iiini .'  I  reckin  dat  ar  Bijah  done  know  ebbery  'coon  in 
twenty  mile  ob  de  Moss  Back  plantashun.  An'  he  knowed 
some  fer  'coons  wha'  didn'  'low  dey  war  'coons  no  way." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  asked  Winn. 

"Dat's  wha'  I  coniin'  to,  Marse  Winn,  hut  yo'  mus'n' 
hurry  de  ole  man.  One  day  I  takin'  de  ole  kyart  inter 
town  wif  a  load  er  wood,  an'  Bijah  he  gwine  erlong. 
When  we  comin'  to  der  place  whar  de  wood  kyarts  stops, 
:  unyoked,  an'  Bijah  he  lyin',  sleepylike,  onder  de  kyart. 
I  passiii'  de  time  er  day  'long  some  udder  culhul  fellers, 
an'  tellin'  wha'  kind  ob  a  'coon  dawg  Bijah  war,  an'  how 
lie  ain't  know  nuHin  no  way  'ceptin'  'coons.  Suddiiit  I 
see  dat  ar  da wg  kin'  er  wink  he  eye,  an'  raise  up  an'  sniff 
de  yair,  an'  den  lite  out  licketty  cut  down  erlong.  Dey 
ain't  nuHin  on  de  road  'ceptin'  jes  a  cullud  gal,  an'  she 
a-turnin'  inter  de  sto'. 

"  Dem  fellers  laff  fit  to  bus'  deirselfs,  an'  say,  '  Hi  darl 
wha'  dat  fine  'coon  dawg  gwine  fer  now?' 

"  I  say.  'Him  gwine  fer  a  'coon,  gen'l'men.  he  suttinly 
am.'  Yo'  see,  I  jes  nacherly  'bleeged  ter  say  so.  Same 
time,  I  kin'  er  jnbious. 

"  Afo'  we  comin'  ter  de  sto',  I  heah  ole  Bijah  gibbin 
tongue  lak  mad,  an'  I  say.  'Him  treed  urn,  gen'l'men! 
him  treed  urn  fer  sho'.  But  when  we  comin'  dar.  an' 
look  in  der  do',  I  feelin'  mighty  sick.  Dat  ar  cullud  gal 
she  up  in  er  cheer  er-shyin'  the  umbrel  at  Bijali,  an'  him 
jes  a  danchf  'roiuf ,  an'  er-yelpin'. 

"  Well,  ef  clem  fellers  ain't  laff!  Dey  jes  roll  deirselfs 
in  de  dus'. 

'  Wbar  yo'  'coon  dawg  now?  Whar  yo'  'coon  dawg?' 
dey  axin  ;  but  I  kep'  on  savin'  miffin.  I  know  dat  gal, 
an'  when  I  hit  Bijah  er  clip  to  stop  he  noise,  I  say,  herry 


polite,    '  Mawnin',    Lize.      Yo'    got    any  'coon    'bout    yo' 
pusson?' 

"Den  she  say.  snappylike,  "-How  L  gwine  get  'coon, 
yo  Fool  nigger!  No,  sah,  I  ain't  got  no 'coon  'ceptin' my 
ole  man  wha  1  marry  yistiddy.be  name  <'«oj/.'" 

The  shout  of  laughter  that  greeted  this  story  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  appearance  of  Hilly  Brackett  at  the  door. 

"Come  out  here,  boys!"  he  cried.  "  There's  a  steam- 
boat on  tin/  and  coming  down  the  river!" 

This  startling  announcement  emptied  (he  shanty  in  a 
hurry.  Even  Binney  Gibbs  forgot  his  aches  and  joined. 
his  mates  outside. 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  column 
of  flame  that  turned  the  darkness  into  day  behind  them. 
It  uas  so  near  that  they  could  hear  its  ominous  roar, 
while  the  black  forest  walls  on  either  side  of  the  river 
were  bathed  in  a  crimson  glow  from  its  baleful  light.  A 
vast  cloud  of  smoke,  through  which  shot  millions  of 
sparks,  trailed  and  eddied  above  it,  while,  with  the  hoarse 
voice  of  escaping  steam,  the  blazing  craft  sounded  its  own 
deal  h-note. 

As  the  monster  came  tearing  down  the  channel  of 
crimson  and  gold  that  opened  and  ever  widened  before  it, 
our  raftmates  were  fascinated  by  the  sight  of  its  sublime 
but  awful  approach.  They  stood  motionless  and  speech- 
less until  roused  to  a  sudden  activity  by  Billy  Brackett's. 
shout  of  "Man  the  sweeps,  fellows!  She  is  unmanage- 
able, and  headed  for  us  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  If  we 
can't  get  out  of  the  way  she'll  be  on  top  of  us  inside  of 
two  minutes  more  ! " 

Like  young  tigers  the  boys  tugged  at  the  heavy  sweeps; 
but  they  might  as  well  have  tried  to  extinguish  the  Moat- 
ing volcano  that  threatened  them  with  destruction  as  to 
remove  that  mass  of  timber  beyond  reach  of  danger  with- 
in the  lime  allowed  them.  The  task  was  an  impossible 
one;  and  as  they  realized  this  fact,  the  crew  of  the  Ven- 
tiiri'  prepared  to  launch  their  skiff,  abandon  the  raft,  and 
row  for  their  lives. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE   STOI1Y  OF   A  GUIDON. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  R.  E.  PEARY,  U.  S.  NAVY. 

Q  AM  a  Guidon,  a  silken  Guidon 
||  with  a  blazing  golden  star.  I 
am  frayed  and  faded  now  by 
furious  winds  and  fierce  blind- 
ing sunlight,  but  once  I  was 
bright  and  new,  and  I  have  seen 
sights  that  eyes  never  saw  be- 
fore. I  have  seen  the  bright 
stars  glitter  through  the  freez- 
ing air  day  and  night  for 
weeks,  with  never  a  ray  of 
blessed  sunlight  to  dim 
their  lustre,  and  I  have 
seen  the  glorious  sun  roll 
round  the  white  horizon 
night  and  day  for  months  without  ever  hiding  his  yellow 
face.  All  this  and  more  have  I  seen  in  the  far  North. 

I  first  saw  the  light  one  Christmas,  in  a  tiny  room 
lined  with  warm  red  blankets,  far  up  in  the  laud  of  eter- 
nal ice  and  snow.*  The  soft  fingers  of  a  fair-faced  woman 
had  fashioned  me  as  a  Christmas  gift  for  one  she  loved. 
I  heard  her  tell  him  afterwards,  with  her  head  on  his 
shoulder,  that  she  had  made  me  from  an  embroidered 
silken  handkerchief,  a  present  to  him  when  a  lover,  and 
the  star  was  a  bit  of  silk  from  a  tea-gown  which  she  had 
worn  as  a  bride.  He  gave  her  an  ivory  hair-pin  which 
he  had  carved  from  the  horn  of  a  great  narwhal,  and  this, 

*  See  "Our  Arctic  Home,"  by  Lieutenant  Peary,  U.S.N.,  in  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  January  31,  IS'.iS. 
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with  a  fine  dinner.  \vns  all  the  Christmas  there  was  at  tho 

little  1 se.  for  old  Santa  Clans  had  gone  south  several 

days  before  to  call  on  the  good  little  hoys  and  girls  at 
home.  Then,  too,  I  heard  it  whispered  that  Santa,  was 
not  on  very  good  terms  with  him,  for  he  had,  while  out 
hunting,  shot  one  of  the  reindeer  belonging  to  San  la's 
team,  and  though  he  was  very  sorry,  and  she  offered  to 
give  Santa  her  black  Newfoundland  dog  Jack,  who  had 
been  trained  to  pull  a  sleigh,  to  take  the  deer's  place, 
Santa  wouldn't  have  him,  and  didn't  quite  forgive  the 
accident. 

After  she  had  given  me  to  him  he  took  me  and  hung 
me  up  in  the  opening  between  two  silken  tlags  which 
curtained  off  a  bed  at  one  end  of  the  little  room,  and 
there  I  hung  for  weeks. 

The  only  way  that  I  could  tell  about  the  time  was  by 
the  lamp  in  the  room.  This  burned  during  the  day  and 
was  put  out  at  night,  but  during  all  this  time  no  ray  of 
daylight  ever  came  through  the  windows.  Some- 
times I  saw  a  star  twinkling  through  the  window,  and 
sometimes  I  got  a  glimpse  of  great  snow-covered  moun- 
tains bathed  in  bright  moonlight.  At  other  times  the 
little  house  trembled  with  the  fury  of  the  storms,  and 
for  days  at  a  time  I  heard  the  muffled  roar  of  the  wind 
and  snow  whirling  in  blinding  drifts  over  the  roof.  In 
the  little  bedroom  it  was  always  warm  and  cozy;  but  that 
it  was  bitter  cold  outside  I  knew,  because  when  the  Com- 
mander and  his  wife  would  come  in  from  their  snow-shoe 
tramps  their  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  would  have  little 
icicles  on  them,  and  his  beard  would  be  such  a  solid 
mass  of  ice  that  he  would  have  to  hold  his  face  in  a  basin 
of  warm  water  to  thaw  it  off. 

Soon  after  this  I  heard  a  strange  chattering  in  the 
other  room  of  the  house,  and  then  a  wild  dark  face 
in  a  fur  hood  looked  through  the  door;  then  its  owner 
came  in,  and  two  or  three  others  followed.  At  first  I  was 
afraid  of  these  strange  creatures  witli  their  black  eyes, 
long  hair,  and  clothes  of  reindeer  and  fox  and  shaggy 
bear  skins,  which  made  them  look  as  broad  as  they  were 
tall,  but  I  soon  got  over  this  when  I  saw  how  merry  they 
were,  though  I  could  never  quite  like  to  have  them  near 
me,  they  were  so  dirty  and  smelled  so  disagreeable.  After 
this  they  used  to  come  every  once  in  a  while,  and  I  heard 
that  some  of  them  had  ridden  two  hundred  miles  on  a 
sledge  drawn  by  great  savage  dogs,  just  to  see  the  Kapi- 
tansoak,  or  great  Captain,  as  they  called  him,  and  par- 
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tieularly  to  see  his 
«  ilV,  for  they  had 
never  seen  a  white 
woman  or  a  woman 
that  wore  dresses 
before.  The  Com- 
mander used  to 
show  them  a  little 
mirror,  and  when 
they  saw  their  faces 
in  it  they  would 
shout  and  laugh 
and  clap  their 
hands  just  like  a 
baby  when  it  gets 
a  rattle,  for  they 
never  had  seen  one 
before.  Then  she 
would  give  the 
children  candy, 
and  their  mothers 
a  bright  needle. 
and  they  would  go 
away  more  delight- 
ed than  you  would 
be  with  a  twenty- 
dollar  gold  piece. 

The  very  little 
children  were  car- 
ried 011  their  mo- 
thers' backs  in  a 
great  warm  fur 
hood, but  the  larger 
ones  were  dressed 
in  furs  just  like 
their  father  and 

mother.  I  remember  one  little  boy  who  had  on  a 
fox-skin  coat  with  a  hood,  a  bird -skin  shirt,  bear  -  skin 
trousers  and  boots,  and  rabbit-skin  stockings.  His  sister, 
a  year  older,  had  the  same  kind  of  coat,  but  her  trousers 
were  shorter  and  were  made  of  fox-skin,  and  her  boots,  of 
seal-skin,  were  much  longer.  Her  stockings  were  made 
of  deerskin. 

It  must  have  been  at  least  six  weeks  after  Christmas 
that  I  noticed  through  the  window  at  noon  a  sort  of  twi- 
light, and  then  I  heard  them  telling  about  the  sun  coming- 
back.  Then  one  day  the  Commander  put  on  his  fur 
clothes,  took  me  down,  put  me  in  his  bosom,  and  said  he 
was  going  up  on  the  great  ice-cap  to  see  the  sun  rise. 

After  this  I  saw  nothing,  but  I  could  hear  that  he, 
with  the  Doctor  and  Astrup,  carrying  their  food  and 
sleeping-bags  on  their  backs,  climbed  up  a  great  moun- 
tain, cutting  steps  in  the  snow  in  some  places,  then  walked 
far  out  over  the  great  white  ice-cap,  and  when  night  came 
on  they  built  a  snow  house,  and  putting  their  sleeping- 
bags  inside,  went  to  bed  to  sleep  till  the  next  day,  when 
the  sun  was  to  come  back.  But  scarcely  had  they  got 
nicely  settled  in  their  house  when  a  furious  snow-storm 
came  up,  the  wind  howled  in  savage  fury  across  the  wild 
frozen  desert,  and  the  cutting,  drifting  snow  scoured  the 
top  and  sides  off  their  snow  house,  and  left  them  entirely 
exposed  to  the  wild  storm.  Their  great  warm  deerskin 
bags  kept  them  comfortable,  however,  and  towards  morn- 
ing of  the  second  day  the  full  moon  broke  through  the 
clouds  and  sent  them  flying  away  into  the  frozen  interior. 
Then  they  got  up  as  best  they  could  in  their  sleeping- 
bags,  for  their  clothes  were  buried  deep  in  the  snow,  and 
dug  them  and  their  little  alcohol  stove  out.  By  this  time 
it  was  nearly  noon,  when  the  sun  would  show  its  head 
above  the  great  white  mountains  in  the  south,  and  I  was 
taken  from  out  of  the  Commander's  bosom  and  fastened 
to  an  alpenstock  planted  in  the  snow.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  sight  as  the  cold  white  wind  shook  me  out. 
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(  Hose  l>y  me  fluttered  three  other  flags;  near  us  was  the 
Luge  drift  which  marked  (lie  site  of  the  snow  house,  with 
the  -leepin'j--bags  scattered  about  it.  In  every  direction 
st  rete  I  in!  tin'  white  surface  of  the  ice-cap,  which  the  u  md 
hail  carved  into  miniature  waves.  The  southern  sky  was 
a  conflagration  of  crimson  and  rose  and  purple  and  green 
clouds  and  lights  ahout  one  dazzling  yellow  spot  where 
the  sun  was  about  to  burst  upward. 

Srarcely  had  I  time  to  see  all  this  when  the  wind 
freshened,  and  I  and  my  companions  flew  out  into  the 
sparkling  air  and  fluttered  and  laughed  with  delight. 
Then  the  yellow  sunlight  fell  upon  the  summit  of  the 
highest  dirt'  of  Northumberland  Island;  next  (Jape  Rob- 
ertson blazed  with  a  crown  of  glory,  and  then  tin-  yellow 
sun  itself  peered  over  the  southern  ice-cap,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  snow  waves  about  us  danced,  a  sea  of  molten  gold. 
Nor  wealth  nor  fame  can  purchase  from  me  the  supreme 
memory  of  that  moment  when,  with  my  Commander, 
far  above  the  earth,  I  laughed  with  the  laughing  waves 
of  the  great  white  inland  sea  in  greeting  to  the  long-  ab- 
sent sun.  For  many  minutes  we  watched  the  glorious 
god  of  light  roll  along  the  southern  ice-cap;  then  the 
Commander  took  me  down  and  put  me  in  his  bosom  again. 
Never  before  had  flag  or  pennant  welcomed  the  return- 
ing sun  from  the  surface  of  the  great  frozen  desert. 

After  this  I  hung  again  for  several  weeks  in  the  little 
red  room.  Once  both  the  Commander  and  his  wife  were 
away  for  a  long  time,  and  when  they  came  hack  I  used  to 
hear  them  talking  of  the  strange  people  they  had  seen, 
and  how  they  had  dashed  at  a  wild  gallop  over  the  frozen 
sea  behind  a  dozen  or  twenty  great  wolfish  dogs,  and  had 
slept  on  the  snow  at  night  wrapped  in  their  reindeer  skin 
sleeping-bags.  I,  however,  saw  nothing  of  this. 

Then  one  May  day  the  Commander  took  me  down,  and 
there  were  tears  in  his  wife's  eyes  as  he  put  me  in  his 
bosom  again,  for  this  time  he  was  going  away  alone,  to  be 
gone  for  months  on  the  long  white  journey  to  the  north 
which  they  had  talked  so  much  about. 

It  must  have  been  several  days  after  this  that  he  took 
me  out  and  pressed  me  to  his  lips,  then  fastened  me  to  a 
bamboo  staff  and  planted  me  in  the  snow.  I  found  my- 
self once  more  on  the  great  ice-cap.  Now,  however,  no 
distant  mountain-tops  could  be  seen,  only  the  unbroken 
white  horizon  in  every  direction.  The  sun  shone  brightly, 
and  near  me  were  sixteen  great  dogs  fastened  to  stakes 
driven  in  the  snow,  and  four  sledges,  and  three  men  be- 
sides the  Commander  all  dressed  in  furs.  I  at  once  saw 
that  it  was  a  camp,  and  that  preparations  were  being  made 
for  the  evening  meal.  When  this  was  cooked  and  eaten 
each  of  the  men  fastened  his  clothes  tightly  ahout  him. 
and  lay  down  behind  his  sledge  to  sleep.  The  Comman- 
der lay  down  beneath  me,  and  all  the  time  while  they  slept 


I  waved  and  rustled  in  the  wind  and 
watched  the  weather,  to  warn  them  by  a 
louder  whisper  of  cum  in"-  slot  ins. 

From  that  lime  on  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred da\s  I  ne\er  slepl.  and  the  great 
sun  whirled  ceaselessly  around  the  hea- 
vens, never  once  hiding  his  face  below 
the  horizon.  After  sleeping  several 
hours,  the  ( 'ommander  awoke,  anil  called 
one  of  the  others,  who  got  up  and  made 
some  tea.  which  they  all  drank  with  some 
crackers  and  pemmican.  Then  the  sleep 
ing-hags  \\ere  rolled  up  and  placed  on 
the  sledges,  the  sledges  lirml\  lashed,  and 
the  dogs  attached  to  them.  Then  the 
Commander  fastened  on  his  snow-shoes, 
took  me  in  hand,  and  strode  off  to  the 
north,  calling  to  the  dogs  of  his  team. 
With  a  joyous  yelp,  Miss  Tawanah  leaped 
into  the  air  in  the  effort  to  follow  him, 
Nalegaksoak.  Pan.  and  Panickpa  follow- 
ed, straining  in  their  traces,  the  sledge  moved,  the  others 
started,  and  soon  we  were  merrily  underway. 

After  five  or  six  hours  they  stopped  for  lunch,  and  then 
live  or  six  hours  later,  after  travelling  twenty  miles  or 
more,  the  Commander  stopped,  and  stood  me  in  the  snow 
airaiu.  This,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  was  the  signal  that 
the  day's  work  was  ended.  As  soon  as  the  sledges  came 
up,  the  dogs  were  taken  from  them,  and  fastened  to  stakes 
driven  in  the  snow  a  little  to  one  side.  While  one  of 
the  men  began  cooking  dinner  on  the  alcohol  stove,  the 
Commander  took  some  pemmican  from  the  sledge,  and 
cutting  it  into  lumps,  fed  the  dogs.  What  a  racket  they 
made  as  they  fought  and  tugged  at  their  lilies  in  their 
efforts  to  get  to  him  first!  In  a  few  minutes  they  had 
hohed  their  dinner,  and  lay  down  in  the  snow  to  sleep. 
Then  the  four  fur-clad  figures  ate  their  dinners  and  drank 
their  hot  tea,  and  then  they  too  lay  down  in  the  snow 
behind  the  sledges,  and  soon  were  fast  asleep — all  except 
the  G'onmiander.  He  took  a  strange-looking  instrument 
out  of  a  box,  set  it  in  the  snow,  then  looked  through  it  at 
the  sun,  then  wrote  in  a  little  book,  and  did  this  for  more 
than  an  hour.  But  at  last  he  too  went  to  sleep,  and  left 
me  alone  fluttering  over  the  sleeping  camp,  and  making 
friends  with  the  great  yellow  sun  that  matched  my  yel- 
low star  so  beautifully. 

So  day  after  clay  we  journeyed  northward  over  the  white 
desert,  he  and  I  always  in  advance,  travelling  straight  as 
the  flight  of  an  arrow,  and  the  dog  sledges  following  in 
our  tracks.  At  first  I  was  afraid  of  the  dogs,  and  feared 
that  if  I  should  fall  down  or  the  wind  blow  me  over  some 
time,  some  of  them  would  eat  me.  They  were  such  great 
savage  brutes,  with  such  long  white  teeth,  and  they  fought 
with  one  another  like  wolves.  But  they  all  loved  the 
Commander,  because  he  always  fed  them  himself,  and 
fixed  their  harnesses  if  they  did  not  fit,  and  I  used  to  like 
to  see  them  crowd  around  him  and  rub  against  his  legs 
when  he  came  in  the  morning  to  untie  them.  Then  he 
would  pat  their  heads  and  rub  their  chins  till  they  would 
jump  up  on  him,  with  low  growls  of  dog  satisfaction, 
until  I  could  hardly  believe  that  these  same  dogs  had 
1'oiiuht  and  killed  many  a  fierce  white  bear — ''  the  tiger  of 
the  north." 

After  a  time  I  got  to  know  them  all — Nalegaksoak,  the 
King.  Pau,  Nalegak  Martloo,  or  Lion,  as  he  called  him, 
Miss  Tawanah,  Panickpa.  Merktoshar.  Arngodoblaho,  and 
the  rest;  but  I  liked  the  Commander's  team  best — partly 
because  I  knew  they  were  the  biggest  and  nicest,  and  part- 
ly because  they  knew  me.  There  was  big  Nalegaksoak, 
the  King,  and  Pau,  his  black  brother,  Miss  Tawanah,  a  dog 
with  one  eye  (but  that  eye  was  always  on  the  lookout  for 
him),  and  the  two  Panickpas.  They  soon  got  acquainted 
with  me,  and  learned  to  know  me.  When  the  Commander 
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took  me  in  his  hand  and  started  off,  they  tugged  at  their 
traces  until  the  sledge  started ;  then  they  trotted  merrily 
aloii"'  at  his  heels.  Sometimes  towards  night  they  would 
Ut  a  little  tired,  and  lag  behind;  but  when  he  stood  me 
hi  the  snow,  and  turning  round,  would  call,  "Come  on, 
bovs-  huk,  huk,  huk,  naimook,  nannook,"  how  they 
would  yelp  and  growl,  and  come  galloping  up  until  they 
could  lick  his  hands,  and  then  lie  down  about  me  ! 
o-aksoak  and  Pan  used  to  jump  up  at  me,  and  try  to  play 
with  me  as  I  fluttered  in  the  wind;  and  after  a  time  1 
learned  a  little  of  their  language,  and  used  to  hear  them 
talking  about  their  bear  fights,  and  wondering  where  he 
was  taking  them  to. 

After  we  had  been  marching  many  days,  we  stoppec 

lono-er  than  usual  one  night,  and  when  we  started  again, 

there  was  only  the  Commander  and  one  companion,  the 

other  two  going  back,  I  heard  him  say,  to  the  little  house. 

\fter  that  we  kept  on  day  after  day,  always  northward. 

Sometimes  I  could  see  just  the  tops  of  great  mountains 

miles  and  miles  away,  and  sometimes  there  were  greal 

blue  chasms  in  the  ice,  which  we  had  to  go  around. 

There  were  great  storms,  when  for  two  or  three  days 
neither  the  Commander  nor  his  companion  could  gel  pu1 
of  their  burrow  in  the  snow,  and  when  the  furious  wind 
and  the  rushing  white  river  of  snow  below  me  used 
make  me  dizzy. 

\t  last  we  came  to  a  strange  northern  land,  and  i 
should  tell  you  all  the  wonderful  things  I  saw  there,  it 
would  take  a  book.  How  the  Commander  shot  the  great 
musk-oxen,  and  h<>w  the  brave  dogs  feasted  on  their  meat 
till  they  could  eat  no  more;  how  we  saw  birds  and  flowers 
•md  butterflies;  and  how  at  last  we  came  out  on  a  great 
precipice  far  up  the  east  coast  of  Greenland;  and  how  he 
put  me  up  011  a  pile  of  stones  and  let  me  look  out  upon  the 
o-reat  frozen  Arctic  Ocean,  which  no  eyes  had  ever  seen 
before-  then  how  we  returned  over  the  frozen  desert;  and 
finally  he  gave  me  back  into  the  fair  hands  that  had  made 
me,  and  here  I  am. 

THE   BEE'S   TREASURY. 

HEREIN"  is  hid  Hie  golden  store 
Of  honey  for  the  Bee; 
He  only  can  unlock  the  door 
Of  this  white  treasury. 

His  is  this  palace  huilt  of  bloom, 

And  his  the  sweet  delight 
To  -wander  through  the  fragrant  room 

Within  this  lily  white. 
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DUTCH   KLOOMPERS. 

ONE  of  the  queerest  sights  which  I  saw  in  Europe  was  a  row 
of  wooden  shoes  outside  the  door  of  a  Dutch  farm-house  on 
js-itimlav  rooming.  There  were  the  big-sized  shoesof  the  farmer 
himself,' the  middle-sized  shoes  of  his  good  vraow,  and  several 
snnll-sized  shoes  of  the  children  ;  and  all  the  line  had  beeu 
scrubbed  and  freshly  whitewashed  in  preparation  tor  Sunday. 
There  are  nianv  kinds  of  wooden  shoes  worn  by  the  peasants  in 
Europe,  but  none  are  more  clumsy  and  heavy  than  the  "  kloom- 
pers"  of  the  Hollanders.  They  are  boat-shaped,  with  high 
wooden  protections  to  the  heels,  and  a  curious  little  upward 
twist  to  the  toes,  like,  the  prow  of  a  Chinese  junk.  But  heavy 
and  awkward  as  the  shoes  are,  the  Dutch  children  run  about  as 
li"ht!v  as  if  they  were  shod  in  Cinderella's  glass  slippers,  and  d 
not  seem  to  object  in  the  least  to  the  clicking  sound  made  by 
the  shoes  on  the  pavement.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
si-lits  in  the  world  is  a  line  of  little  Dutch  boys  playing  leap- 
fro-'  in  their  great  noisy  wooden  kloompers.  Having  formed 
a  TOW  of  "frogs"  from  one  end  of  their  village  to  the  other, 
the  bovs  begin  to  jump  in  the  usual  agile  way  of  the  players 
of  the  'lively  game.  As  soon  as  the  line  is  in  motion  a  most 
tremendous'  sound  startles  the  village.  The  oldest  inhab- 
itant can  hardly  "hear  himself  think,"  but  be  knows  that 
the  noise  is  not  thunder;  it  is  only  the  rattle  of  the  boys 
wooden  shoes  as  they  strike  the  hard  brick-paved  stree 


WHAT  WE  SHALL  SEE  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 
II. 

I  HAVE  said  that  I  feel  able  to  take  my  reader  into 
the  fair  grounds  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion ahead  of  all  the  crowds  of  next  summer,  because  I 
have  made  a  long  study  of  what  is  to  be  there.  If  it  is 
agreed,  we  will  imagine  that  we  have  bought  an  excursion 
ticket  and  have  made  the  journey  to  Chicago  in  safety.  As 
our  train  pulls  into  the  city,  we  notice  miles  of  Pullman 
and  Wagner  coaches  on  either  side  of  the  railroad.  These 
palace  cars  have  no  engines  attached  to  them,  but  on  the 
platforms  we  see  colored  servants  in  white  aprons  and 
blue  uniforms.  This  is  something  quite  new  to  the  world. 
These  cars  have  been  hired  to  serve  as  houses  for  visitors 
ic.  the  fair— to  be  used  just  as  yachts  are  used  on  the 
water,  as  movable  homes  in  which  people  may  live  as 
well  when  they  travel  as  when  they  stand  still.  There 
is  always  such  a  crush  and  crowd  in  the  cities  where 
world's  fairs  are  held  that  these  palace  cars  have  been 
hired  by  families,  clubs,  and  little  parties  of  friends. 
The  cars"  are  switched  on  to  the  side  tracks,  and  the  people 
go  to  them  at  night  to  get  dinner  and  sleep,  spending 
each  day  on  the  fairgrounds. 

As  our  train  moves  through  the  city  we  see  scores  and 
scores  of  great  wooden  hotels,  built  far  from  the  heart  of 
town,  to  feed  and  shelter  the  crowds  for  six  months,  and 
then  be  pulled  to  pieces  and  sold  for  second-hand  lumber. 
Farther  along  we  see  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and,  lo ! 
instead  of  being  a  clear  clean  beach  beside  a  vast  expanse 
of  idle  water,  as  it  always  has  been,  we  now  see  a  myriad 
row-boats  on  the  sand,  great  groups  of  smoking,  steaming 
passenger-vessels,  and  the  water  littered  inside  the  break  - 
water  with  every  sort  of  craft.  Here  are  canal-boats, 
scows,  sloops,  schooners,  ships,  steamboats,  "whalebacks," 
every  sort  of  vessel  that  is  known  on  the  great  lakes. 
And  such  a  number  of  pleasure  yachts,  both  sail  and 
steam,  never  was  seen  on  all  the  lakes  together.  They 
have  come  from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
even  from  New  Orleans,  from  Canada,  from  every  place 
on  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  These  also  are  all 
moving  homes  that  have  come  to  anchor  at  the  World's 
Fair,  and  that  are  owned  or  hired  by  sight-seers  who 
would  rather  live  at  Chicago  in  that  way  with  their  own 
friends  than  mix  with  the  crowds  at  the  hotels. 

In  the  streets  we  see  many  English,  German,  and 
French  army  officers  almost  covered  with  gold;  we  see 
Turks  and  Persians  in  red  caps  and  silken  clothes;  we 
see  Indians,  with  their  hawklike  faces  and  long  black 
hair;  we  see  a  Chinese  prince  in  flowing  silk,  like  a  fun- 
ny-looking lady.  A  band  of  dark-skinned  men  in  ex- 
traordinary tall'  hats  are  Coreans,  we  are  told;  and  Syrian 
peddlers  in  long  coats  and  round  caps  are  seen  every  few 
minutes.  Chicago  has  become  the  centre  of  the  world, 
and  we  would  not  miss  its  crowds  for  anything. 

There  never  was  such  a  place  for  shows— shows  in  store- 
houses, in  round  iron  buildings,  in  great  lots  that  are 
fenced  in  with  high  fences,  in  tents,  on  board  of  boats, 
and  in  great  wagons.  Every  one  of  these  shows  is  adver- 
tiscd  with  great  canvas  paintings,  with  loud  music,  and, 
most  of  them,  with  the  shouting  of  men  who  have  the 
voices  of  trumpets.  All  this  is  in  the  thick  of  the  city- 
in  every  part  of  the  town,  though  the  tents  and  wagons 
are  all  out  by  the  World's  Fair  grounds.  In  the  city, 
also,  are  dime  museums,  battle  panoramas,  regular  thea- 
tres,'variety  and  minstrel  shows,  and  one  very  remark- 
able theatre  which  exhibits  the  scenes  in  the  life  of  Co- 
lumbus, with  hundreds  of  men,  Indians,  dancers,  and  gor- 
geous scenery.  After  you  have  seen  all  this  from  in 
front  you  may  pay  again,  and  have  a  seat  behind  the 
stage  to  see  how  it  is  managed.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  slay  up  after  bedtime.  Sonic  of  the  shows  are  given 
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5    hour,  and  even   in  the  regular  theatres  tin-re  is  a 

performance  every  afternoon  .-is  well  as  al    night.      <>nt 

in  tin-  soul  1 1  end  of  town,  near  the  World's  Fair,  .-ire  all 

.ml  i  he  performances  1>\   trained  dogs,  wild 

beasts,  SWOrd-SWallowerS,  snake  elianner>.  four  legged 
"In  111  reii.  fat  women,  conjurer-..  1  iv  hi  rope  \\  al  kei-s.  and  all 
tin-  pest,  And  sueh  erouils  and  shouting  and  gorgeous 
paintings,  and  sueh  music,  you  never  heard  in  all  your 

days  1 

And  now,  though  it  is  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  go  to 
Ihe  World's  Fair.      The  trains  are  more  numerous  than 
those  on  the  elevated  railroads  in  New  York.      As  one 
moves  away  the  next  one  comes  up.      They  are  run  every 
two  minutes.     As  we  came  into  town  we  noticed  at  every 
street  corner  a  man  in  a  little  box,  like  a  sparrow  cage  on 
to])  of  a  pole.     There  are  hundreds  of  such  men  in  Chi- 
cago, and  their  business  is  to  shut  the  long  gates  across 
the  streets  when  they  see  a  train  coming. 
no  such  bird-cages  on  the 
way    to     the.    exposition. 
There   is   such  a   rush  of 
trains    that    the    railroad 
has  been    lifted   up  on  a 
bank  of  solid   earth,  and 
all  the  cross  streets  dive 
under  it.    It  is  seven  miles 
to  Jackson  Park  and  the 
World's    Fair.      Present- 
ly we  see  the  tops  of  the 
Fair     buildings       rising 
above  a  tall  fence  that  en- 
closes the  park.      Never, 
as  long  as  you   live, will 
you  forget  that  ttrst  sight 
of  the  Fair.     The  tops  of 
the  white  palaces  rise  in 
towers,  steeples,  and  min- 
arets,   in     great     golden 
domes,  in    vast    mounds 
of  glass  that  remind   you 
of       gigantic       bubbles. 
Flags,  so  many  as  never 
to  be  counted,  wave  and 
snap   in  the  breeze,  ban- 
ners toss  out    their    gay 
colors,    huge     red    poles 
and   the    heads   of   enor- 
mous   statues    are    seen 
here  and  there.     In  one 
tower  elevators    rise  and 

fall,  in  another,  cars  seem  to  drop  like  falling  stars,  or 
are  seen  to  curve  swiftly  round  toward  the  earth.  Your 
train  rushes  up  to  a  platform,  and  in  a  moment  you  have 
bought  a  ticket,  and  have  pushed  past  a  turnstile  that 
registers  every  visitor  by  machinery,  and  tells  the  mana- 
gers at  night  just  how  many  persons  passed  by  it  during 
each  day. 

The  crowds  in  the  first  or  Transportation  building  are 
suffocating.  You  see  pretty  booths  over  the  people's 
heads.  At  them  you  may  buy  newspapers,  guides  to  the 
Fair,  candy,  novels,  cigars,  and  tlowers.  You  are  told 
that  you  can  go  up  stairs  and  eat,  or  you  can  walk  out  on 
a  great  balcony  and  look  down  at  the  crowd  in-doors,  or 
that  on  another  balcony  you  may  sit  and  see  the  fair 
grounds.  You  push  out  into  the  air.  Straight  before 
you  is  the  Administration  Building,  the  glory  of  the 
grounds.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  it  is  something  like 
a  bit  of  superb  china-ware,  and  something  like  an  enor- 
mous piece  of  jewelry,  it  is  so  shapely  and  so  gorgeous 
with  color  and  "-old.  Walk  straight  through  it.  See 
the  beautiful  pictures  and  statues  and  gaudy  colors  on 
the  walls,  and  how  at  the  top,  far  up  as  a  bird  flies,  is  a 
round  eye  to  let  in  the  daylight  on  all  this  beauty. 


(  >nce  through  this  building,  the  Grand  Court  of  the  ex- 
position is  in  view.  liel'ore  \on  is  a  crystal  lake.  Foun- 
tains spurt  from  it,  statues  rise  above  it.  beautiful  bruises 
cross  it,  and  it  is  bordered  with  green  grass  that  is  all 
decked  with  vases  of  tlowers  and  statues  and  huuv  poles 
carrying  gay  banners.  Facing  all  this,  on  both  sides,  are 
several  palaces  bigger  and  more  splendid  than  the  palaces 
of  most  kings.  At  the  end  of  the  view  is  a  great  open 
line  of  columns,  between  which  you  see  the  blue  curtain 
formed  by  the  water  of  Lake  Michigan.  On  this  Grand 
Court  are  the  buildings  for  machinery,  agriculture,  elec- 
tricity, mining,  and  the  biggest  building  in  the  world — the 
one  for  manufactures  and  liberal  arts.  You  will  walk  a 
mile  if  you  walk  around  it,  and  300,000  persons  like  your- 
self can  all  sit  down  under  its  roof  at  once.  In  it  yor 
will  see  more  carpets,  china-ware,  glassware,  jewelry. 
furniture,  toys,  games,  candies,  lamps,  stoves,  clothing, 
But  there  are  .and  all  sorts  of  useful  things  than  ever  you  saw  in  your 

life.  And  though  this 
sounds  commonplace,  von 
will  not  tind  it  so,  for  all 
the  newest,  queerest,  best. 
and  most  wonderful  in- 
ventions will  be  gathered 
\  there. 

i  The  Fair  grounds  are 

i  ,  nearly  as  large  as  Central 

Park.'in  New  York.  They 
have  been  made  as  pretty 
as  the  most  beautiful  park 
that  ever  was.  You  can 
go  all  over  them  on  the 
water  that  runs  about  in 
great  canals  and  lakes,  or 
you  can  see  it  all  on  foot. 
On  the  water  are  hun- 
dreds of  electric  launches, 
and  many  queer  gondo- 
las from  Venice.  On 
the  roads  and  paths  you 
will  see  troops  of  donkeys 
to  ride,  camels,  Japanese 
men  dragging  people 
about  in  queer  little  car- 
riages, besides  lots  of  bi- 
cycles and  stages  and  the 
carriages  we  see  every- 
where. As  you  walk 
around,  without  going 
into  the  great  palaces,  it 

will  seem  to  you  that  all  the  people  are  eating  and  drink- 
ing. There  never  were  so  many  restaurants  as  there  are 
going  to  be  at  this  World's  Fair.  Along  the  promenades 
around  most  of  the  buildings  you  will  see  tables  and 
tables  and  tables — some  waited  on  by  Americans,  others 
by  Frenchmen,  others  by  Germans,  others  by  Chinamen, 
and  Japanese,  and  Italians.  Some  very  queer  and  pretty 
buildings  are  restaurants  such  as  they  have  in  Ceylon, 
.lapan,  China,  Algiers,  Morocco,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Paris,  India,  and  Turkey.  You  will  see  people  eat 
with  sticks,  with  their  fingers,  and  with  knives  and  no 
forks.  But  the  drinking  will  be  even  more  wonderful. 
Littered  everywhere  out-of-doors  are  pretty  little  stands 
and  booths  and  cagelike  houses  called  "kiosks."  Hun- 
dreds of  these  are  for  the  sale  of  water  at  a  cent  a  glass; 
others  are  tea-drinkers'  resorts,  kept  by  Oriental  people; 
others  are  chocolate  booths,  attended  by  pretty  young 
girls:  others  are  coffee  stands;  at  others  you  can  drink 
cocoanut  milk  from  Cuba,  or  lime  juice,  or  sugar  and 
water,  as  the  French  do.  And  scattered  among  all  these 
often  beautiful  little  buildings  are  others,  literally  by  the 
hundred,  for  the  sale  of  chewing-gum,  peanuts,  candy, 
and  mounds  of  sweet  flowers. 


THE    ADMINISTRATION    BUILDING    AT    THE    COLUMBIAN    EXPOSITION. 


TIIK    (IKK.YT    TDUOGGAN    SLIDK. 
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AN    ICE-GORGE. 

WINTER    AT    MONTREAL.— FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  J.  G.  PARKS,  MONTREAL.— [SEE  PAGE  299.] 
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IIO\V    HAL    GOT    HIS    SI'AK'KKins. 


BY  CON   DURA. 


H 


AL  CARSON  sat   on   the  north  porch  of  his  father's 


linn 


and  poured  forth  his  complaints  into  his 


own  and   I'.arney's  cars. 

"  I'm  tired  of  curry,  dull  li/nif,  and  lisli  all  the  time. 
Haven't  seen  a  I  .....  f>teak  for  two  months,  and  as  for  fresh 
pork,  Spareribs,  and  sausage,  such  as  we  used  to  have  at 
home  al  '  hog-killin'  '  time,  why,  I  haven't  had  a  taMe 
since  1  left.  Iowa.  These  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos 
never  have  any  '  hog  killin's. 

Itarney  cocked  his  head  on  one  side  with  the  profound 
wisdom  of  a  highly  enthusiastic  dog.  his  stuh  tail  vibrat- 
ing like  the  balance-wheel  in  a  watch,  looked  his  master 
in  the  face,  and  spoke  once  with  suppressed  emotion,  then 
ga/ed  longingly  down  the  steep  hill  through  the  brush, 
hoping  to  see  a  jackal  which  he  might  punish  for  the 
shortcomings  of  tin-  country. 

Hal  Carson  was  an  Iowa  lad,  who  the  year  before  had 
come  with  his  father  and  mother  half-way  around  the 
world  to  Gwalpara.  al  that  time  an  English  government. 
station  at  the  west  end  of  the  province  of  Assam,  India. 
He  looked  from  his  high  perch,  some  three  hundred  feet 
a  hove,  the  Brahmaputra  River,  away  across  to  the  other 
side,  about  two  miles,  to  Jogi<;-opher.  where  the  hermits' 
caves  are,  and  yet  further,  to  the  dark  rough  Bhutan  hills, 
rising  higher  and  higher  in  the  distance,  while  far  away, 
towering  hi^li  above  all,  shining  clear  as  gold  in  the 
morning  sun.  were  the  snow-tipped  1  1  imalayas,  "  the  abode 
of  snow,"  which  his  father  had  told  him  were  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  distant. 

"I  say.'  resumed  Hal.  ''couldn't  a  fellow  have  a  dandy 
time  coasting  down  those  mountains?  Old  ChundraDass, 
the  cook,  says  there  is  a  tribe  of  men  up  there  with  ears 
so  large  they  can  lie  down  on  one  and  cover  themselves 
up  with  the  other." 

Hal  had  no  chum  to  talk  English  with,  and  Barney  un- 
derstood English  just  as  well  as  Assamese,  his  native  lan- 
guage. 

"Well,  old  boy,"  said  Hal  at  last,  "there's  no  use  sit- 
ting here  moping.  Let's  go  down  to  the  lake  and  see  if 
we  can't  find  some  ducks  or  snipe." 

Barney  surely  understood  that,  by  the  way  he  pranced 
around.  Going  into  the  house.  Hal  asked  his  mother  if 
he  might  go  for  a  little  hunt  before  breakfast. 

"Why,  Hal  dear,  you  can't  get  down  to  the  lake  and 
back  before  breakfast,"  his  mother  replied.  "Captain 
Floyd  is  to  be  here  this  niorninir." 

"  But  Barney  and  I  want  some  exercise,  and  I  ate  a  big 
chota  hazari  ''  (little  breakfast).      "I'll  ride  Jim,  and  ual 
lop  all   the  way.  and  perhaps  be  back   by  ten  o'clock,  in 
time  for  breakfast  and  one  of  Captain  Floyd's  stories.'' 

"All  right,  run  along,  and  be  careful.  Now  don't  go  too 
far  from  the  main  road.  I'm  always  afraid  you  will 
wander  off  into  the  jungle  back  of  the  old  river-bed,  and 
a  tiger  get  you." 

"I'll  be  careful.  Barney  or  Jim  will  smell  any  tiger 
before  he  can  get  us." 

"Quihi!  Oh,  Quihi!"  A  tall,  sedate  servant  quietly  ap- 
peared in  response  to  Hal's  call,  and  was  told  to  tell  the 
sayce  to  bring  Jim,  if  he  had  finished  his  breakfast.  The 
horse  was  soon  brought,  ready  saddled,  and  as  eager  for 
a  run  as  the  boy  and  dog.  Dog  and  horse  exchanged 
morning  greetings,  putting  their  noses  together  in  a 
manner  which  showed  they  were  the  best  of  friends. 

"Hal,  "said  his  mother,  as  he  was  ready  to  start,  "I 
don't  like  to  have  you  go  alone  so  much."  To  the  ser- 
vant she  said,  in  Assamese,  "  Naran,  you  go  down  the 
short  foot-path  by  the  old  fakir's  house,  and  meet  Hal  on 
the  main  road  by  the  big  tank,  and  stay  with  him  this 
morning." 

Naran,  the  chuprassi,  was  of  a  race  of  fighters  and 


hunters  who  for  ages  had  been  a  savage  and  warlike  peo- 
ple, their  hand  against  every  man.  and  every  man's  hand 
against  them,  until  the  civili/ing  inlluence  of  the  schools 
and  preaching  of  American  missionaries  had  reached  the 
little  village  perched  up  on  the  Garo  hills,  where  Naran 

\\  as  born. 

The  same  instinct  that  makes  the  savage  so  cruel  an 
enemy,  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  had  made  of  this 
young  man,  who  had  felt,  the  inlluence  of  kindness,  a 
strong  friend  to  the1  ('arson  family.  For  a  long  time  he 
had  been  their  moM  trusted  servant,  and  had  formed  for 
Hal  an  attachment  that  amounted  almost  to  idolatry. 
There  was  nothing  within  his  power  lie  would  not  have 
done  for  this  white  boy,  the  first  and  only  one  he  had  ever 
seen.  He  made  his  salam  to  his  mistress,  and  goin^  to 
his  little  house  in  the  servants'  quarters,  took  from  acor- 
ner  his  stout  light  Garo  spear,  which  had  a  long,  bright, 
elliptical-shaped  head,  with  keen  edge  and  point,  and 
strong  but  light  bamboo  handle.  Throwing  off  his  light 
jacket,  which  Mrs.  Carson  had  made  for  him  in  order 
that  he  might  appear  as  a  respectable  servant,  he  donned 
his  native  mountain  dress,  which  consisted  of  a  strip  of 
coarse  cloth  six  inches  wide  and  five  feet  long  dexterously 
wound  about  his  loins;  then  with  spear  in  hand  lie  ran 
down  the  hill  to  meet  his  young  master. 

Hal,  in  the  mean  time,  had  started  along  the  main 
road,  which  wound  down  the  hill-side  below  the  parade- 
ground,  past  the  spring,  where  he  let  Jim  and  Barney 
take  a  drink.  Then  away  the  three  went  full  tilt  for  the 
lake,  a  mile  away  across  the  valley.  Large  trees  skirted 
the  road  on  either  side,  in  which  wild  monkeys  chattered 
and  made  faces  at  Barney  as  he  stopped  to  sniff  at  them. 
Dozens  of  bright  green  parrots  filled  the  air  with  discord- 
ant notes.  At.  the  tank  where  the  village  people  washed 
themselves  and  their  clothes  Hal  found  the  neet-footed 
Naran,  who  greeted  him  with,  "Salam,  lora  sahib, "and 
was  answered  by  Hal,  with  a  laugh: 

"Why,  Naran!  Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  to 
come  out  on  the  road  dressed  in  that  way?  You  haven't 
got  enough  clothes  on  to  dress  a  rag  baby.  You  know 
my  father  doesn't  allow  any  of  you  Garos  to  dress  that 
way  when  you  come  down  to  Gwalpara  to  see  him." 

"Yes,  lora  sahib;  but  when  I  go  hunting  I  must  have 
my  legs  and  arms  free,  so  I  can  run  fast.  I  would  suffo- 
cate in  the  fine  clothes  I  wear  in  the  presence  of  the  sahib 
and  mem-sahib." 

All  the  conversation  between  these  two  was  carried  on 
in  the  peculiar  mixture  of  Assamese,  Hisdostanee,  and  Ben- 
g'alee  common  at  all  fairs  and  market-places  in  that  part 
of  India — a  mixture  sure  to  be  found  in  a  country  where 
are  spoken  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  languages  and 
dialects. 

"All  right;  I  can  stand  it  if  you  can.  Come  on  ;  let's 
go." 

From  the  point  where  they  stood  to  the  lake  was  a  little 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  led  through  tall  thick  grass 
or  reeds,  taller  than  Hal's  head  as  he  sat  011  his  pony, 
with  here  and  there  small  open  plots  of  grass,  and  an 
occasional  pool  of  water.  Hal  had  been  down  this  path 
several  times,  and  he  let  the  pony  take  his  own  way 
through  all  the  crooks  and  turns.  At  one  place  the  path 
led  along  the  edge  of  an  old  pit  some  eight  feet  deep, 
around  which  the  path  circled  about  half-way,  then 
turned  sharply  to  the  right  through  a  narrow  place  be- 
tween two  tall  tamil-trees  into  one  of  the  small  open 
grass-plots. 

Just  as  Hal's  pony  turned  this  sharp  corner  a  short, 
angry  snort  brought  him  to  a  sudden  stop,  which  almost 
threw  Hal  over  his  head.  The  boy  immediately  recovered 
his  equilibrium,  but  as  quickly  lost  his  senses  when  he 
saw  facing  him  a  large  wild-boar  champing  his  teeth  and 
foaming  at  the  month. 

Hal  was  well  acquainted  with  hogs — big,  fat,  lazy  Po- 
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land-China  and  Chester  whites.  Many  a  load  of  corn  lie 
had  thrown  into  the  large  pens  on  his  father's  Iowa 
farm.  But  a  regular  heathen  Assamese  boar  he  had 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  before. 

He  had  heard  of  them,  however.  Many  a  story  Cap- 
tain Floyd  had  told  him  of  pig-sticking.  One  was  about 
a  brave  young  Englishman  whose  horse  the  year  before 
had  been  killed  by  an  under-cut  from  a  boar  that  had 
turned  on  him  suddenly,  and  his  horse  in  falling  had 
broken  his  rider's  neck. 

Hal  knew  that  of  all  beasts  that  roam  the  fields  the 
wild-boar  of  India  takes  the  most  delight  in  an  unpro- 
voked, stubborn  fight;  not  in  self-defence  or  for  food,  as 
do  the  tiger  and  leopard,  but  because  he  enjoys  it. 

Hal  was  simply  frightened,  and  badly  frightened.  But 
before  the  boar  had  recovered  from  his  surprise,  Barney 
was  facing  him,  and  talking  to  him  in  a  loud,  angry 
voice.  Like  his  master,  he  knew  enough  to  keep  out  of 
reacli  of  the  sharp  white  tusks  which  adorned  the  sides 
of  the  boar's  snout,  and  would  have  made  ribbons  of 
Barney's  bide  if  they  had  caught  him. 

This  side  show  gave  Hal  and  Naran  a  "breathing- 
spell."  Hal  carried  in  his  pocket,  by  Captain  Floyd's 
advice,  three  or  four  bullets,  which,  with  a  greased  patch, 
just  fitted  his  muzzle-loading  shot-gun.  He  had  never 
had  any  use  for  these  bullets,  never  having  before  met 
anything  larger  than  a  wild  peacock.  Suddenly  he 
thought  of  them,  and  jumping  from  his  horse,  which 
was  very  restless,  he  quickly  rammed  a  Jnillet  down  each 
barrel  on  top  of  the  load  already  in  them. 

Barney  kept  the  attention  of  the  boar,  which  dared  not 
turn  away  from  him,  for  Barney  would  have  had  him 
by  the  ear  with  half  a  chance;  but  the  best  of  hunting- 
hounds  would  have  been  no  match  for  this  "  bit  of  pi  >rk  " 
single-banded. 

Hal  waited  for  a-  chance  to  get  a  side  shot,  and  soon 
the  boar  made  another  lunge  at  Barney,  exposing  the 
side  of  his  face. 

Hal  fired  quickly,  but  too  quickly.  Like  a  flash  the 
boar  turned  directly  for  him.  The  pony,  terribly  fright- 
ened, jerked  loose,  and,  tail  in  air,  fairly  flew  toward 
home. 

"Jump  behind  the  tree,  lora  sahib,"  cried  Naran  in  a 
loud  voice. 

On  came  the  boar  with  frightful  speed,  his  nose  down, 
foam  and  blood  flying  from  his  mouth,  with  Barney  close 
behind. 

Hal  hugged  the  safe  side  of  one  tree,  and  Naran,  be- 
hind the  other,  braced  himself  ready  to  drive  his  spear 
through  the  boar  the  instant  he  should  pass.  Hal  dared 
not  fire  again  for  fear  of  hitting'  Barney. 

Just  as  Naran  was  about  to  make  the  lunge,  Barney, 
with  a  tremendous  bound,  sprang  against  the  boar's 
shoulder,  seized  him  by  the  neck,  and  the  combined  im- 
petus of  hog  and  dog  was  so  great  that  it  carried  them 
both  past  the  tree,  off  the  narrow  path,  over  and  over 
"  cheek  by  jowl  "  down  into  the  pit. 

Hal's  anxiety  for  himself  was  now  all  gone.  There 
was  Barney,  good  old  Barney,  the  dearest  companion  of 
a  boy's  heart,  down  in  that  pit  witli  a  savage  boar,  against 
which  he  hadn't  the  shadow  of  a  chance. 

"Naran!  jildy!  quick!  he'll  be  killed,"  he  shouted  in 
an  excited  manner. 

But  before  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth  the  agile 
son  of  the  hills  had  sprung  to  the  edge  of  the  pit,  and 
looking  down  saw  the  boar  directly  below  him  trying  to 
shake  Barney  loose. 

Quick  as  thought  the  spear  was  turned  point  down, 
and  with  the  handle  firmly  grasped  in  both  hands,  Naran 
jumped  squarely  upon  the  boar's  back,  driving  the  keen 
point  with  such  force  that  it  pierced  through  directly 
behind  the  shoulders,  pinning  the  boar  to  the  ground.  ' 
A  squeal,  a  quiver,  and  he  lay  dead,  with  Barney  still 


chewing  furiously  at  his  ear.  But  Naran  pulled  the  dog- 
away,  and  they  were  both  soon  out  of  the  pit. 

Any  more  bunting  that  morning  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  Such  game  seldom  came  in  Hal's  path,  so  ducks 
and  such  small  insects  were  forgotten.  Naran  soon 
found  some  men  who,  like  himself,  were  not  troubled 
with  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  scruples  about  what  they 
touched,  and  they  pulled  the  boar  out  of  the  pit,  tied  his  feet 
together  over  a  pole,  and  the  procession  slarled  for  the 
bungalow  on  the  hill,  Barney  leading,  limping  and  a  little 
the  worse  for  wear,  but  with  his  stub  tail  still  as  erect  as 
a  drum-major's  baton. 

The  three  hunters  were  royally  received  at  the  bunga- 
low. Hal  had  a  story  of  his  own  to  tell  at  the  breakfast 
table,  which  Captain  Klnyd  said  beat  any  of  the  pig-stick- 
ing varns  of  his  experience,  and  he  added  that  such 
mighty  Nimrods  must  come  out  with  him  some  day  on 
the  elephants  for  a  grand  hunt. 

That  evening  at  dinner  Hal  had  spareribs  and  sweet- 
potatoes,  and  a  generous  supply  was  sent  directly  from 
Mr.  Carson's  end  of  the  table  to  Naran's  cabin,  "  with  the 
sahib's  tihof,  Iiliot  sahtms"  (many  compliments),  while 
Barney,  although  born  in  a  Mohammedan  family,  stuffed 
himself  so  full  of  fresh  pork  that  he  could  hardly  bark. 


A  WINTER  CITY. 

PROBABLY  no  city  in  the  world  makes  more  of  winter  than 
Montreal.      Winter  there  behaves  more  reasonably  than  it 

ilocs   i si   parts  nl'  the  I'niteil  States.     It  is  not  so  fickle  as 

with  us.  and  attends  strictly  to  business.  When  snow  conies, it 
cniiics  in  stay,  and  then  all  the  bodies  of  vehicles  are  taken  off 
their  wheels  and  put  upon  runners.  The  winter  hack  of  Mon- 
treal  is  nnt  a  lour- wheeler  or  a  hansom,  but  an  open  sleigh,  and 
its  driver  is  called  a  "carter."  Sleigh-riding,  therefore,  is  nol  so 
much  of  a  novelty  as  it  is  with  us.  and  the  sleigh  is  counted 
among  the  necessaries  rather  than  the  luxuries  of  life  in  Mon- 
treal. 

Of  course  winter  sports  flourish  to  a  degree  unequalled  else- 
v\  here.  Montreal  has  long  been  famous  for  its  tobogganing  and. 
snow-shoeing,  and  the  present  winter  has  been  unusually  favor- 
able for  those  amusements.  The  toboggan  slides  have  been 
crowded  both  by  day  and  night,  and  snow-si  me  part  ies  have  been 
frequent.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  members  of  snow-shoe- 
ing clubs  to  make  a  trip  into  the  country  in  company  and  halt 
at  some  inn  a  few  miles  out,  where  a  hot  supper  has  been  order- 
ed to  lie  prepared.  After  supper  there  is  singing  and  perhaps 
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dancing,  if  there  are  ladies  in  the  party,  and  then  the  trip  home 
through  the  keen   dry  air  under  the  bright  northern  stars. 

The  river  at  Montreal  has  presented  a  magnificent  spectacle 
recently,  the  ice  being  piled  up  in  masses,  in  some  cases  higher 
than  the  roofs  of  the  neighboring  houses.  The  appearance  of 
this  temporary  glacier  is  well  shown  in  the  photograph  that  we 
reproduce  on  page  297. 
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THE     PINEBORO    "QUARTETTE." 

Un    Siv    Chapters. 

1!  V      W  I  LL  IS     IK)  Y  I)     A  I.  I.  I.N 
rllAI'TKt;    II 

"TTELP!"  shouted  tlie  imprisoned  passenger.  "I'm 
XI  crushed  i<>  death  !  Help!" 

lloli  could  not  help  thinking  tlial  Colonel  Liddon  liad 
a  prettv  ",-ond  voice  for  a  dead  man;  l>ut  lie  did  not  doubt 
that  bis  military  friend  was  in  a  dangerous  position,  and 
badly  hurt  as  well  as  frightened. 

"Can't  you  get  out  of  the  door?"  he  called,  putting  his 
face  close  to  the  upturned  window-pane,  which  lie  dared 
not  hreak  in  for  fear  of  hurting  the  man. 

"  No;  I'm  caught  between  two  broken  seats,"  replied 
the  latter,  more  faintly  than  before.  "  My  strength  is 
leaving  me.  Help!'' 

Robert  saw  that  he  must  act  alone  and  quickly-.  He 
crawled  along  the  side  of  the  car  a  short  distance,  and  let 
himself  down  through  a  window  from  which  the  glass 
had  been  broken  out.  Once  inside  he  made  his  way 
without  difficulty  to  the  Colonel,  whom  he  found  pinned 
down,  as  he  had  said,  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  move 
only  one  arm  and  the  hand  that  had  attracted  Rob's 
attention. 

"  Kasy.  easy!"  groaned  Colonel  Liddon,  as  the  boy 
L'Ta-ped  one  of  the  seats  and  tried  to  pull  it  awa\.  "I 
believe  my  left  arm  is  broken.  For  more  than  half  an 
hour  I've  been  calling  for  assistance,  after  all  the  rest 
got  out." 

"I  shall  have  to  go  for  help,  sir,  I'm  afraid,"  panted 
Rob,  breathless  from  his  exertions  "They're  jammed 
so  hard  that  I  can't  start  them." 

"No,  no,  try  once  more.  I  don't  waul  to  be  left  alone 
again,"  gasped  the  Chicago  millionaire.  "Some  one 
will  come  with  ail  axe  and  smash  that  window  right  into 
my  face.  I've  been  dreading  it  all  along.  (  >r  they'll  tip 
the  ear  over  the  bridge,  thinking  it's  empty.  Try  again, 
my  boy." 

Rob  put  his  shoulder  against  the  twisted  seat  and 
strained  with  all  his  might.  It  yielded  a  little,  then 
gave  way  so  suddenly  that  the  poor  Colonel  fell  down 
among  the  seats  on  the  lower  side  of  the  car. 

"Oh  dear!"  he  moaned;  "now  I've  broken  my  back. 
I'll  get  fifty  thousand  dollars  out  of  the  road  for  this. 
Here,  give  me  your  hand,  boy.  Now.  easy  !" 

A  little  at  a  time  Rob  pulled,  pushed,  and  lifted  the 
Colonel  out  of  the  debris  he  had  fallen  into,  and  managed 
at  length  to  get  him  through  the  car  door  and  out  into 
the  open  air. 

"  Ah,  this  feels  good !"  exclaimed  the  rescued  man,  rub- 
bing various  joints  and  limbs,  with  groans,  and  straight- 
ening himself  up.  "I  believe  there  are  no  bones  broken, 
after  all.  Why,  you're  the  boy  I  was  talking  with  this 
morning." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Rob.  "  And  now  I  must  go  and  help 
the  men  yonder." 

"Hold  on  a  minute,  my  boy.  I  shall  never  forget 
this.  Are  your  sisters  and  brother  safe;  I  declare  you 
saved  my  life.'1  He  was  fumbling  in  his  pocket-book. 

Rob  hen-ail  to  move  off.  "They're  all  safe,  sir,"  he 
said.  "  I  must  be  going  now." 

"Here,  my  son — what  did  you  say  was  your  name  — 
Robert?  Well,  Robert,  I  never  can  repay  you,  you  know, 
but  you'll  accept  a  little  memento  of  the  occasion." 

He  held  out  a  bill  to  him.  Rob  saw  the  figures  sldO. 
and  drew  back,  flushing  to  his  forehead. 

"  Indeed  I  couldn't  take  anything  for  helping  you,  sir. 
It  was  nothing." 

"Oh.  just  to  oblige  me,"  said  the  rich  man.  laughing. 
"  I've  one  or  two  more  bills  at  home,  you  know.  And  a 


hundred  dollars  will   set   you   up  in  the  newspaper  busi- 


"I  thank  yon  over  and  over.  Colonel  Liddon.  but  I 
can't  take  money  for  doin":  just  \\hat  all  those  men  are 
doing.  1  was  glad  to  help  yon.  (iood  by.  sir." 

"Well,  "well,  "said  the  Colonel,  good  natu  redly.  "  I  .em  I 
me  your  shoulder  to  the  platform  there,  where  1  can  'jet 
a  team  to  the  nearesl  hotel.  I'm  pretty  well  shaken  up, 
I  can  tell  you.  You'll  uant  my  help  this  winter."  he 
added,  as  he  limped  along  beside  the  boy:  "and  when 
yon  do,  you  just  address  me  at  the  office  of  the  7  ><///// 

X ,  ill  Chicago.  You  needn't  be  afraid  to  ask.  either. 

Ah.  my  ankle!"  And  he  writhed  himself  into  a  corner 
of  the  little  Bradford  station,  where  Rob  left  him  with  a 
warm  grasp  of  his  hand. 

Many  a  New  England  home  that  night  was  saddened 
by  the  report  from  the  banks  of  the  Merrimae.  The 
news  flashed  all  over  the  country,  and  crowds  of  report- 
ers, curiosity-seekers,  and  relatives  of  the  passengers  on 
the  ill  fated  train  came  pouring  in  from  north,  south, 
east,  and  west.  The  dead  and  dying  were  tenderly  cared 
for.  Workmen  and  physicians  arrived  promptly,  and 
within  a  few  hours  trains  full  of  light-hearted  travellers 
were  rolling  over  the  bridge  as  confidently  as  ever. 

The  Marl i Its  boarded  an  east-bound  express  at  about 
four  o'clock.  Rob  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  all  their 
hags  in  their  deserted  car.  undisturbed.  The  trunks -were 
safe,  as  the  baggage-car  had  not  been  derailed. 

It  was  after  ten  o'clock  when  they  left  the  train  at  the 
station  on  a  little  branch  road  near  Pineboro,  and 
midnight  when  Uncle  Obed  and  Aunt  Matilda,  having 
given  them  up  for  the  night,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the 
accident,  were  called  from  their  warm  bed  to  welcome  the 
four  tired,  bruised,  hungry  children. 

"Stamp  the  snow  off  outside,"  called  Aunt  Matilda 
through  a  crack  in  the  door.  "Now  come  right  in. 
Dear  me,  what  made  ye  so  late?" 

As  soon  as  she  learned  their  condition  and  the  story  of 
the  disaster,  she  began  to  lly  about  the  kitchen  with  such 
energy  that  Prue  and  Madge  gazed  at  her  with  round 
eyes  of  wonder.  A  substantial  supper,  with  smoking  hot 
tea,  was  on  the  table  in  a  trice;  Dick's  cut  was  examined, 
washed,  and  bound  up  by  not  ungentle  bands,  and  the 
girls'  bags  and  outer  garments  bundled  off  to  their  sleep- 
ing-chamber. Punctuating  her  conversation  with  many 
"Do  tell's,"  and  "Dearme's,"  she  questioned  the  girls 
about  their  journey  and  the  all-absorbing  story  of  the 
accident  as  she  worked.  Uncle  Obed,  meanwhile,  sat  in 
the  chimney-corner  watching  his  wife's  brisk  movements 
to  and  fro,  and  throwing  in  an  occasional  brief  remark 
when  the  rare  opportunity  occurred. 

When  the  young  people  came  down  to  the  kitchen  the 
next  morning,  they  found  the  family — that  is,  uncle,  aunt, 
and  a  second  cousin  who  constituted  the  "help" — at 
breakfast. 

"Mornin'  to  ye,"  said  Mr.  Farland,  between  mouthfuls 
of  ham  and  eggs.  "Sit  right  down  and  make  yourselves 
at  home." 

Robert  opened  the  topic  nearest  his  heart  almost  before 
he  was  seated. 

"  How  soon  can  we  go  to  school,  uncle?" 

"Waal,  now,  when  I's  a  boy,  we  wa'n't  so  turrible 
anxious  to  begin  school."  said  Obed.  "  Thought  ye  might 
want  to  wait  a  while,  jest  to  git  settled." 

"  They  can  go  right  off  to-day,  'f  they  want  to,"  struck 
in  Aunt  Matilda's  sharp,  decisive  voice.  "  You  don't 
need  any  help  round  home  this  weather,  Obed  Farland, 
so  they  might's  well  be  at  school,  an'  out  o'  the  way." 

Mrs.  Farland's  will  being  law,  they  went,  and  were 
pleasantly  disappointed  in  linding  their  new  studies  such 
as  were  calculated  to  keep  their  minds  pretty  actively  at 
work.  The  Pineboro  committee  had  made  no  mistake  in 
engaging  Stephen  Holmes  to  take  the  school  that  winter. 
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He  was  a  keen-eyed,  broad- 
shouldered  young  college 
111:111,  with  a  healthy  mind 
in  a  heal  thy  body,  and  a 
wonderful  rapacity  for  in- 
spiring his  scholars  with 
something  of  his  own  en- 
thusiasm. 

Within  a  week  Robert 
Marlitt  was  talking  over 
his  plans  with  Mi-.  Holmes, 
who  had  conceived  a  liking 
for  the  shy  new  COURTS  at 
once. 

"What  I  want."  said 
Rob,  earnestly,  "  is  to  begin 
to  earn  a  little  money,  so 
as  to  see  some  prospect  of 
getting  back  to  the  city.  I 
can't  bear  to  think  of 
spending  my  life  in  Pine- 
boro." 

"Why  can't  you  get 
some  employment  in  Bos- 
ton, and  leave  the  others 
here  ?" 

"We  don't  want  to  be 
M-i>.ii-ated,  if  we  can  possi- 
bly help  it.  We  just  have 
each  other  now,  yon  see." 

"Have  yon  consulted 
any  of  your  older  friends  :" 

"Oil  yes,  sir;  but  those 
in  Boston  all  wanted  me  to 
stay  there.  They  said 
there  was  nothing  to  do  in 
Pineboro." 

"  And  of  course  all  your 
friends  and  advisers  are  in 
Boston  ?" 

"Every  one, except  your- 
self; oh,  and  Colonel  Lid- 
doii!'1  Robert  smiled  as 
he  remembered  the  first 
interview  on  the  train.  He 
had  already  told  the  school- 
master of  the  accident,  and  of  the  way  in  which  he  had 
been  able  to  rescue  the  Colonel  from  the  wreck. 

"  Did  he  give  you  any  advice  ?" 

"  Only — to  start  a  newspaper!"  laughed  Rob. 

''Start  a  newspaper!     Where? — here  in  Pineboro?" 

"That's  what  he  said.      And  he  really  meant  it,  too." 

"You  say  he  is  a  newspaper  man  himself.  He  ought 
to  know  what  he  was  talking-  about,"  said  Mr.  Holmes, 
meditatively. 

"Why,  you  don't  think  it's  possible!" 

"Let  me  see.  Most  of  the  families  about  here,  I  think, 
take  some  religious  paper,  and  there  are,  perhaps,  a  dozen 
subscribers  to  Boston  papers — mostly  the  weekly  editions. 
Then  the  Dunsfield  Chronicle  prints  advertisements  from 
Pineboro  dealers  every  week,  and  has  a  few  subscribers 
here.  Yon  would  meet  with  some  opposition  from  the 
Chronicle  man,  who  is  rather  a  low  fellow,  I've  heard.'' 

"Of  course  we  couldn't  compete  with  the  Boston 
papers,"  put  in  Rob;  "and  we  couldn't  get  any  real 
news." 

"Not  foreign  news.  But  you  could  'fill  a  long-felt 
want '  in  the  matter  of  local  news.  The  Chron  iclc  doesn't 
give  Pineboro  three  inches  a  week  of  local  items." 

"And  we  could  get  the  storekeepers  to  advertise  with 
us,"  exclaimed  Rob,  catching  the  other's  enthusiasm.  "  I 
believe  we  can  do  it,  after  all." 

"If  you  can  begin  inexpensively,  I  would  certainly 
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advise  you  to  try  it.  I'll  be  your  first  subscriber,"  he  add- 
ed, with  a  smile. 

An  hour's  further  talk  followed,  and  Rob  went  home 
to  his  uncle's  full  of  the  new  plan. 

"  I  don't  care  what  any  of  you  spend  your  time  on,  so 
long's  it's  honest  and  don't  interfere  with  your  chores," 
said  Mrs.  Farland,  briskly,  when  Rob  asked  her  consent. 

That  evening  he  wrote  to  his  father's  friend,  the  old 
Boston  lawyer,  and  two  days  later  an  odd-shaped  pack- 
age was  handed  to  him  by  the  stage-driver. 

The  younger  children  clustered  about  him  as  he  opened 
it.  There  was  a  copying  or  "duplicating"  pad  about 
eight  by  ten  inches  in  size,  and  several  hundred  sheets  of 
white  paper,  some  cut  to  fit  the  pad,  and  some  twice  as 
large.  There  was  also  a  supply  of  the  patent  ink  and 
pens  necessary  for  reduplicating  copies. 

"We  must  begin  with  an  edition  prepared  by  hand," 
Rob  had  said.  "  The  paper  will  be  just  a  single  half- 
sheet,  written  on  both  sides.  One-half  of  each  page  must 
be  for  ads." 

Mr.  Holmes,  it  should  be  mentioned,  had  himself  spent 
a  few  weeks  in  a  printing  establishment,  and  from  him 
the  young  publishers  received  some  practical  hints,  as 
well  as  "terms  of  the  trade." 

"Now,"  continued  Rob,  "before  we  go  any  farther, 
let's  organize.  I  will  be  a  sort  of  manager  and  editor- 
in-chief  'rolled  together  in  one,'  like  Pooh-Bah.  You 
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shall  be  lin    advertising  agent,  Pick:   Madge  shall  solicit 
subscriptions,  and  True  shall  be  assistant  everything." 

The  name  of  the  paper  had  already  been  decided  upon, 
.and  across  the  top  of  the  sheet,  was  now  printed  in  L'ol.  s 
best  sty  le  : 


<tl)C 
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Vol.  I. 


PUBLISHED     EVERY     OTHER     WEEK. 


NO.  1. 


MAIILITT 
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"  How  about  price?"  suggested  ihe  subscription  agent. 
"  I)on'l  you  mean  to  put  lhat  on  ?" 

"  No  need  of  it  yet,  Dick.  We  may  want  to  change  it. 
We'll  just  feel  the  market  at  first,"  said  this  sagacious 
manager. 

The  next  day  being  Saturday,  there  was  no  school, 
and  work  was  begun  upon  the  new  paper  immediately 
after  breakfast. 

Dick  started  for  the  "  business  row  ''  in  Pineboro  (  'or 
iier.  and  entering  the  largest  store,  asked  to  see  Mr.  (i  id- 
dings,  the  proprietor.  Rob  had  previously  given  him  a 
scale  of  prices,  which  lie  at  once  laid  before  the  aston- 
ished storekeeper,  together  with  a  "dummy"  sheet  of  the 
Quartette,  neatly  marked  out  in  columns  for  the  various 
departments. 

''One  dollar  a  column  for  a  single  issue,  sixty  cents 
for  half  a  column,  twenty  cents  an  inch.  A  liberal  dis- 
count on  large  orders,"  said  the  advertising  man,  glibly. 
"Best  to  go  in  two  or  three  times,  Mr.  Giddings.  It's 
keeping  everlastingly  at  it  that  pays  in  advertising,  you 
know." 

Mr.  Giddings  slowly  adjusted  his  spectacles,  and  peered 
down  through  them,  first  at  Dick  and  then  at  the  blank 
first  page  of  the  Quartette. 

"  Who  are  you  working  for?"  he  asked  at  length,  when 
he  had  turned  the  paper  over  several  times. 

"The  Marlitt  Publishing  Company,"  said  Dick,  with 
dignity.  "I'm  their  advertising  agent." 

Mr.  Giddings  began  to  chuckle.  "Are  the  rest  on 
''em  as  big  as  you;"  he  inquired. 

"  My  brother's  seventeen.  He's  the  oldest,"  said  Dick. 
''Won't  you  take  some  space,  sir?  This  is  our  first  num- 
ber, and  we  want  some  good,  reliable  firms  to  give  it  a 
•character." 

I  am  afraid  Dick  had  been  pretty  well  "coached"  by 
Mr.  Holmes  and  Robert.  But  his  natural  quickness  and 
frank,  cheery  face  carried  still  more  weight. 

"  I  d'  know  but  I  shall  have  to  patronize  ye,"  laughed 
the  jolly  storekeeper.  "Take  your  pay  in  truck;" 

"Not  for  the  first  number,"  replied  Dick.  "We  want 
cash  to  start  with.  Perhaps  we  could  trade  by-and  -by, 
when  we've  got  up  a  good  business.  How  much  '11  you 
take,  sir  ?" 

''  Well,  how  much  '11  half  a  column  cost  me  in  t\vo 
numbers  ?" 

Dick's  eyes  danced  at  the  size  of  the  estimate.  "We 
can  let  you  have  it  at  column  rates,"  he  said.  "Don't 
you  think  you'd  belter  say  five  times  for  two  dollars, 
Mr.  Giddings?  The  rates  are  sure  to  go  up  after  a  while, 
you  know,  as  our  circulation  increases." 

"Well,  there's  something  in  that  too,"  said  the  other. 
"  Make  it  a  dollar  ninety  and  I'll  take  it." 

After  a  moment's  politic  hesitation,  the  agent  consent- 
ed. "Just  sign  this,  sir,  if  yon  please,"  he  said,  filling 
out,  in  his  school-boy  hand,  a  blank  order  for  space  with 
which  he  was  prepared.  "How  soon  can  you  give  us 
copy?" 

"Copy?"  repeated  the  storekeeper,  with  a  puzzled  air, 
as  he  laboriously  signed  the  order. 

"  Mattel-  you  want  in  the  ad.,  I  mean." 

"The  ad.?  Oh,  I  see.  Well,  you  c'n  put  in  anything 
you  want  to  about  my  store.  Jest  fix  it  up  handsome, 


you  know.      How  many  papers  you  going  to  git  out  fust 
time  (" 

One  hundred."  answered  Dick,  promptly.  "Of 
course,  some  of  'em  will  be  sample  copies,  but  they'll  go 
right  round  here,  so  they'll  help  you  all  the  same.  Good- 
day,  sir." 

"  Good-by,  and  good  luck  to  ye!  Beats  all!  A  news- 
paper run  by  boys!"  be  chuckled  to  himself,  as  the  ad- 
vertising man  marched  briskly  out  of  the  store  and  up 
the  street.  It  looked  as  if  the  Pineboro  Quartette  would 
prove  a  success. 

So  thought  Dick  Marlitt  as  he  sobered  his  gait  down 
to  a  rapid  walk.  Within  the  next  hour  be  had  com- 
pletely filled  the  first  number,  and  had  taken  orders  for 
several  numbers  ahead.  He  was  about  to  turn  for  home 
from  the  last  place  where  he  had  procured  an  order, 
when  a  burly-looking,  black-whiskered  man,  who  was 
accompanied  by  an  ugly  bull-pup,  and  whose  own  surly 
face  bore  the  marks  of  recent  dissipation,  blocked  his  way. 

"Look  here,  young  fellow,"  he  growled,  "I'm  onto 
your  little  biz,  and  you  can  drop  it  right  here." 

"Who  are  you?"  said  Dick,  glancing  at  the  bull-dog, 
and  at  a  loose  fence-picket  not  far  away. 

"  I'm  Bam  Duncan,  of  the  Chronicle,  and  I  won't  have 
any  sneaking,  half-baked  paper  started  in  this  place, 
d'you  understand?  You  can  give  back  those  orders 
you've  taken  from  my  customers  and  drop  the  whole 
thing,  or  you'll  be  sorry  you  ever  set  foot  in  the  State  of 
Maine." 

Dick  did  not  propose  to  give  up  his  orders.  He  stepped 
back  a  few  feet,  and  wrenched  one  of  the  loose  pickets 
from  its  fastenings. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  CIRCUS   IX  WINTEK-TIME. 

BY   L.  J.  VANCE. 

WHAT  becomes  of  the  circus  and  circus- performers  in  the 
winter  is  a  mystery  to  most  people,  old  and  young.  The 
circus  season  does  not  last  long,  say  from  June  to  October,  and 
then  it  disappears  entirely  from  public  view,  and  Hie  small  boy 
is  lonesome  ami  sad  until  the  following  summer,  when  big 
limiting  colored  posters  of  bareback  riders,  clowns,  trapeze  per- 
formers, tight-rope  walkers,  kings  and  queens  excite  stiong  emo- 
tions within  his  breast. 

Now  the  two  big  circuses  in  the  country  are  run  under  the 
names  ot'Baniuin  and  Forcpaugli.  The  former,  after  the  season 
doses,  retires  to  Bridgeport,  Connecticut  ;  the  latter  returns  to 
I'hiladelphia.  AVith  a  few  exceptions,  the  performers  are  dis- 
chaigeil.  and  the  show  goes  out  of  business.  Still  the  expenses 
run  on,  and  quite  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  season  is  eaten 
up  by  the  horses  and  wild  animals,  and  by  the  salaries  of  ein- 

plo\  cs. 

The  other  day  I  had  a  talk  with  one  who  is  "  in  the  profes- 
sion." "Many  people,"  said  he,  "suppose  that  circus  perform- 
ers have  an  easy  time  of  it.  '1  hey  think  that  we  are  busy  only 
three  or  four  mouths  of  the  year,  and  all  we  have  to  do  tor  the 
next  eight  or  nine  months  is  to  lounge  around  with  our  hands 
in  oin  pockets  lint  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  ease." 

"Where  do  the  performers  no  in  the  winter?"  he  repeated. 
"Well,  they  go  all  ovci  the  «  orld.  Some  of  tli  em  li  ml  a  u  engage- 
ment with  variety  shows  that  need  acrobats  ami  trapeze  per- 
formers. But  the  majority  of  '  circus  people  '  try  to  join  one  of 
the  many  small  circuses  that  go  every  winter  to  Southern  climes, 
to  Bermuda,  to  i  he  West  Indies,  or  to  South  America. 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  at  one  time  or  another  in  these  countries. 
I  have  travelled  with  the  small  circuses,  and  I  was  glad  to  have 
something  to  do  until  Mr.  Bailey  started  on  the  road  again.  ]>o 
not  think  that  these  small  troupes  have  poor  performers;  on 
the.  contrary,  they  get  the  best  people  in  the  different  lines; 
i'\en  the  -stars'  are  willing  to  appear  in  such  company.  So 
tin  \\  inter  circus  really  gives  a  first-rate  show." 

'•  What  kind  of  a  country  is  South  America  for  the  circus?" 

"It  is  one  of  the  best.  The  only  trouble  is  that  the  travel- 
ling is  tedious  and  diflicnlt.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  transport 
tents,  animals,  and  baggage  by  oxen  and  mules  for  miles.  There 
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are  few  railroads,  and  it  is  slow  work  going  from  one  point  to 
another. 

"Four  winters  ago  I  -was  with  a  circus  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. We  staid  about  a  month  in  Buenos  Ayres.  \V<>  did  not 
need  our  tents,  as  cinr  performances  were  given  in  the  old  amphi- 
theatre.  But,  when  \ve  pulled  up  stakes  and  started  for  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  our  troubles  began.  \Ve\vent  by  boat  up 
the  Kio  I'arana,  intending  to  go  as  far  as  Assumption  in  Para- 
guay, which  is  a  good  show  town.  Hut  we  never  got  there. 
The  weather  changed,  and  we  had  to  turn  back,  having  lost  more 
money  in  one  week  than  we  had  made  in  the  tour  weeks  at  Bue- 
nos Ay  res. 

"Then  the  troupe  went  to  Rio  Janeiro,  which  is  a  ejueer  city. 
Here  we  had  competition  with  native  shows  and  foreign  theatri- 
cal companies.  Consequently  we  did  only  a  fair  business,  until 
one  night,  when  the  place  was  really  crowded.  \Ve  gave  the 
usual  performance;  but  when  the  last  thing  on  the  programme 
was  concluded,  the  audience,  instead  of  tiling  out,  kept  their 
seats.  Pretty  soon  they  began  to  raise  a  clamor,  and  expressions 
of  disapproval  in  Spanish  were  heard. 

"What  was  the  matter?  Well,  it  seems  that  some  of  our 
llaming  lithographs,  which  had  been  plastered  over  the  city  that 
morning,  showed  a  man  swallowing  a  sword,  eating  fire,  etc. 
The  manager  was  informed  that  the  people  wanted  to  see  that 
particular  act.  Here  was  a  predicament.  We  had  no  such  per- 
former in  the  troupe,  and  the  poster  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
The  manager  had  to  invent  some  excuse;  so  he  said  that  the 
sword-swallower  was  ill  and  could  not  appear  that  evening — 
some  other  evening.  Then  the  audience  departed,  greatly  dis- 
appointed and  grumbling. 

"  That  is  the  way  in  most  of  the  South  American  countries. 
The  people  take  your  lithographs  to  mean  just  what  they  say 
or  display.  You  must  give  all  the  different  things  you  advertise, 
or  there  will  be  a  time.  There  must  lie  no  imaginary  list  of  names, 
no  pictures  of  impossible  tricks  or  acts,  no  promises  you  cannot 
fulfil.  Nor  can  you  palm  off  a  poor  show  upon  the  South  Amer- 
icans. By  this  time  they  know  what  a  first-class  circus  should 
be,  and  they  are,  not  satisfied  with  anything  less.  The  great 
trouble,  is  the  people  want  something  new  every  day  or  two. 
They  will  spend  their  money  just  to  go  and  see  some  new- 
feat  that  was  not  on  the  programme  of  the  day  before. 

"Another  poiut  is  to  have  the  patronage  of  the  aristocratic 
class.  The  rich  people  have  the  money,  of  course,  and  they 
spend  it  freely.  They  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  pay  high 
prices,  provided  they  can  have  exclusive  places.  The  shrewd 
circus  manager  will  take,  advantage  of  class  distinctions,  which 
are  so  strong  in  the  South  American  countries.  He  will  have  as 
many  boxes  as  possible  arranged  around  the  ring,  and  then  rows 
of  reserved  seats  or  chairs.  The  common  people  are  separated 
from  the  others  by  a  moderately  high  board  partition.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  all  orderly  and  well  behaved  during  the  perform- 
ance. I  have  heard  of  cases  where  the  people  made  it '  hot  '  for 
the  circus  proprietor  who  tried  to  swindle  them  with  a  poor 
show  ;  but  nowadays  that  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rough  element  down  there  gives  the 
circus  people  less  trouble  than  they  do  in  our  Northern  towns 
and  cities.  The  most  outrageous  cases  of  unprovoked  attacks 
upon  circus  employe's  occur  every  season  right  here  in  the  United 
•States.  In  certain  towns  (which  are  more  or  less  avoided)  tak- 
ing down  the  tent  is  the  signal  for  general  disorder  and  fighting. 

"Taking  a  show  to  South  America  or  the  West  Indies  is  some- 
thing like  leading  a  horse  to  drink.  You  may  think  that  you 
can  do  the  trick,  but  perhaps  not.  The  circus  must  make  money 
rapidly.  Its  expenses  are  running  on  all  the  time,  and  the 
season  is  wofully  short.  A  dozen  things  may  combine  to  work 
against  you.  You  may  have  a  good  circus,  but  the  weather  may 
be  bad,  or  the  times  may  be  '  hard.' 

"You  see,  the  South  American  republics  are  in  hot  water,  so 
to  speak,  about  one-half  of  the  time.  There  is  no  use  trying  to 
run  a  show  when  a  revolution  is  going  on.  A  circus  has  no 
charms  for  people  'spoiling  for  a  tight.'  The  last  and  only  time 
I  was  in  Caracas  in  Venezuela,  the  city  was  in  a  foment;  many- 
stores  were  closed,  houses  barricaded,  and  the  streets  deserted 
save  by  armed  men.  It  was  no  place  for  'The  (irand  American 
Circus.'  In  one  week  we  lost  the  entire  profits  of  the  season." 

"This  winter  I  am  going  to  Bermuda,  which  is  a  great  resort 
for  Northern  people,  some  of  whom  go  there  for  health,  and  some 
for  rest  and  recreation.  There  are  very  few  forms  of  public 
entertainment  on  the  island,  and  the,  American  circus  is  one  of 
the  most  popular.  Last  winter  circus  parlies  were  all  the  'go.' 
Some  English  official  or  'swell'  people  would  give  a  big  din- 
ner, and  after  that  the  guests  would  adjourn  to  the  circus." 


A  RAGGED   BALL. 

BY  ELLA   RODMAN  CHURCH. 

rpHERE  were  no  rags  at  this  ragged  ball,  and  the  pen 
A^  pie  certainly  lookrtl  clean,  but  it  was  a  very  curious 
affair;  and  not  the  least  strange  part  of  it  was  that  over 
twenty  years  ago  some  benevolent  gentlemen  got  it  tip 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  destitute  children  with  warm 
clothing.  It  takes  place  every  winter  in  Vienna,  .-mil 
resembles  somewhat  the  Scriptural  feast  where  the  guests 
were  collected  from  the  highways  and  hedges. 

In  describing  this  very  original  ball,  a  spectator  said: 
"Take  two  thousand  tramps  and  vagabonds  of  both 
sexes  found  on  the  high-roads  or  from  the  worst-repiiti  <1 
quarters  of  the  great  town,  and  place  them  in  a  series  of 
halls  spacious  enough  to  allow  of  the  presence  of  some 
three  thousand  visitors  of  the  better  classes,  and  let  this 
mixed  multitude  move  about  as  at  a  promenade  concert, 
chatter,  joke,  and  dance  to  the  merry  strains  of  a  dozen 
bands  located  in  the  various  halls  and  rooms — do  all 
this,  and  you  will  then  have  a  '  ragged  ball '  on  the  Vi- 
enna model." 

This  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  programme;  but  for  a 
real  Wiener  Lumpen  Ball  much  more  is  needed.  The 
performers — for  such  they  really  are,  the  actual  guests  be- 
ing those  of  higher  standing,  who  go  there  merely  to  gaze 
at  the  show — are  perfect  in  their  parts,  which  they  have 
studied  and  practised  for  many  weeks  beforehand. 

All  kinds  of  working-people,  including  servant-girls, 
are  pressed  into  the  service,  and  it  is  really  wonderful  to 
see  how  thoroughly  they  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  enter- 
tainment. They  do  not  mind  making  themselves  ugly  or 
repugnant  to  carry  out  the  characters  selected,  and  the 
costumes  are  perfect  works  of  art.  The  characters  al- 
ways represent  the  fads  of  the  day,  so  that  each  ragged 
ball  is  a  pictorial  history  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  held. 
Having  paid  a  good  price  for  a  ticket  of  admission, 
the  looker-on  is  happy  if  through  some  loop-hole  on  a 
crowded  staircase,  or  flattened  almost  to  suffocation  in  a 
painfully  preoccupied  gallery,  he  can  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  startlingly  natural  figures  that  are  moving  and  dan- 
cing below,  talking  and  shrieking  and  laughing,  while 
all  sorts  of  contradictory  music  go  on  at  once,  and  the 
close  air  is  stifling. 

The  characters  disporting  themselves  in  so  noisy  and 
inconsistent  a  manner  vary  every  year,  the  latest  sensa- 
tions being  always  represented.  Three  years  ago,  when 
la  grippe  had  just  made  its  appearance,  the  frightful 
shrieks  of  a  poor  woman  in  the  grasp  of  the  influenza 
fiend  attended  by  a  doctor,  and  her  final  fall  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  were  painfully  real.  Several  excited  per- 
sons pressed  forward  to  offer  aid,  and  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed to  find  it  only  a  good  piece  of  acting. 

Both  groups  and  single  figures  were  represented  in  va- 
rious ways;  and  as  dog-owners  were  incensed  over  the 
general  muzzling  order  which  had  been  issued,  ridicule 
was  thrown  upon  it  by  the  appearance  of  a  group  of 
pretty  girls  who  went  about  singing  with  muzzles  oil  their 
mouths.  Other  girls  were  carried  about  in  large  troughs 
and  coops  to  represent  the  unwilling  emigrant  forced 
away  to  America  and  Australia,  as  a  burlesque  of  the  fa- 
mous emigrant  trial  then  going  on  in  Galicia. 

Mr.  Edison  and  his  phonograph  were  caricatured  by 
other  groups;  a  Stanley  group  forcibly  carried  off  Emiii 
Pasha  amid  much  laughter,  and  a  majestic  elephant 
marched  gravely  in  the  midst.  There  were  shoemakers 
on  a  strike — it  happened  that  a  strike  was  taking  place 
then  in  Vienna — and  several  representatives  of  the  tailor 
who  travelled  to  Paris  in  a  box.  The  poor  Austrian 
working-woman,  bent  nearly  double  under  the  huge  bas- 
ket on  her  back,  was  not  lacking;  and  tramps,  beggars, 
wandering  musicians,  etc.,  were  plentifully  sprinkled 
through  the  crowd. 
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A  JII-II.TIM;  SCENE. 

"WllATmv  \oii  iT.\ing  for  .'"  grow  li-il  ihe  wateh-di  >g. 

..  I   cau'l    help  it,"  returned  tbe  snow  man:  "it's  so  awfully 

\\  ,-n  in  in  I  h'1  •-nil. 

\     MODERATE    AMDITloV 

-•\\iiu    uould    \on    like   lo   In-  \vlu-u    \nii  grow  up,  Wallie  .'" 
asked    lln-   \  isilor. 

••  A   111:111.  sir."  replied  Wallie. 


THE    CHINESE    BABY. 
Tin -1:1-:   was  a  little  baby 

Who   \\.-is   horn    in    \Viiii-lIni> 
Thai    was  asked   In  choose  a    name 

When    tliry    rut    out    Us    i|Uelle, 
Ami    I  !ir  III  I  l<-    baby   laughed 

Anil   answered   tin-in   ••  All  ( inn.1' 


I.lsir.N   to  tins  proverb,  dears,  ami   dnii'l    eU'L^el    il    ever, 
1!\    tin'   road  of  Hy-aud-by    we  reach   llir   house   ol'  Never. 


IT    HASN'T    ANY. 

TOMMY.    "I  don't   want  any  of  that  -tewed  rabbi!." 
MAM.M\.  "  You'd  better  have  some ;  it's  just  like  chicken." 
T..MMY.   "  All  right, then  ; 

if  it's  just   like   chicken,  I'll 

try  a  drums!  ick." 


A     WAY     OUT    OF    IT. 

Ci.AtiFM'i'.   "  Maiiiina.  may  I  liavi-  a  (-iip  of  coffee  .'" 
M  \\I\M.    "No,    indn-il,    it    would    only    keep   you   awake   all 
niglit." 

NX'K.  "Tlii-n  may  I  have  some  more  lobster  sonflle?" 
.M.x.   '•  No.  m\  dear,  it  would  x\\  e  you  ni^hl  mat  > •." 
UExric.  ''Then   I'll   tell  yon  what    to  do.  mamma  :   let    mi- 
eat  all  the  lobster  sonffli?!  want,  and  then  give  me  a  cup  of  coffee, 
that  1  may  lie  a\vakr  all  ni^ht  and  not  have  a  ni"litmaie.'' 


BOBBY    WANTED    TIME 

"Now,  I'.obby."  said  his 
lathi-r.  "  I  want  \  mi  to  be 
strai^lil  forward  in  all  that 
\on  sa\  ." 

••  'irs,  sir;  only  ean'l  I 
wail  awhile  before  I  be- 
gin  P" 

"Why  .'" 

••I'm  learnini;  tcl  s;l.v  '">" 
a,  b,  e's  backward." 


A    REASONABLE    QUESTION. 
I'oMi:.   do--ie,    if   yon    have. 
\oiir  ila\ . 

As    Jlenple  oft     recite. 

Why  do  yon,  won't  yon  tell 

us,  ]>ra\, 

Keep      barking     all     tbe 
night? 


AT    THE    ZOO. 

••THAT  was  a  great  race 
yesterday,"  said  the  ele- 
phant to  the  tiger. 

"Yes;  I  understand  the 
giraffe  beat  tin-  /.'bra." 

"He  did;  badly." 

"  How  badly  ?" 

"By  a  neck." 


A    CITY    BOY'S    EXPLANA- 
TION. 

AUNT  RAUIEI..  "What  a 
very  large  pig:  he  seems  to 
be  nothing  at  all  hut  fat." 

HEUIIEKT.  "lie  is  proba- 
bly the  kind  of  pig  that 
gi\  r-  i  he  liom-le.ss  bacon." 


CONSISTENCY. 

W.u. DO.  "1  think  it  is 
too  slushy  for  me  to  go  to 
school  t  o-da  \  ." 

MAMMA.  "  Yon  do,  eh  ?" 

WALDO.    "Yes;   because   it 

was  just  like  this  last  Satur- 
day when  you  kept  me  in 
the  house  all  day." 


THE    REASON. 

MAMMA.  "Isn't  that  a 
nice  piece  of  sponge-cake, 
Rllperl  .'" 

Kn-Kirr.  "First-rate;  but 
it  is  not  as  good  as  raisin- 
cake." 

MAMMA.  "  Why  not  .'" 

RCPEKT.  "Why,  because 
it  hasn't  any  raisins  in  it." 


c  '  • 

--.--   '^-^•-^jg^^V'-'?.-      '    " 
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CAUGHT     !N    THE    TUNNEL. 

AN    ADVENTURE    IN    BRAZIL. 


BY   DAVID  KER. 


THE  great  African  traveller  who  once  told  me  that  his 
experience  of  tropical  jungles  in  the  Dark  Continent 
might  be  best  described  as  "a  march  through  a  forest  of 
fish-hooks,  relieved  by  an  occasional  patch  of  penknives, 
and  bound  together  with  five  hundred  miles  of  telegraph 
wire,"  summed  up  very  aptly  in  that  poetical  definition 
the  woods  of  South  America  as  well,  and  more  especially 
that  mighty  mass  of  untamed  "mats"  (bush)  through 
which  I  find  myself  struggling  in  the  hill  country  of 
eastern  Brazil  just  after  sunrise  011  a  fine  spring  morn- 
ing. 

It  is  true  that  the  sight  of  the  vegetable  wonders 
around  me  would  amply  repay  a  much  harder  toil. 
Mighty  locust  woods,  whose  smooth  stems  tower  like 
polished  columns  of  black  marble  far  above  the  sur- 
rounding sea  of  foliage;  giant  ceibas,  with  their  huge 
buttresslike  roots  rising  as  high  as  the  top  of  any  ordi- 
nary tree  of  the  temper- 
ate zone;  great  banner- 
like  banana  leaves  (un- 
der each  of  which  two 
men  may  stand  abreast 
with  ease),  drooping 
their  vast  green  flags 
drowsily  in  the  hot 
breezeless  air;  stately 
palm  Yoyals,  proudly 
rearing  their  feathery 
crests  above  the  strug- 
gling mass  of  meaner 
growths  below;  slender 
creepers,  clumps  of  spiky 
"  croc-chiar,"  bristling 
like  a  square  of  infantry 
with  countless  minia- 
ture bayonets ;  stiff  dag- 
gerlike  cacti,  tapering 
bamboos,  glossy  laurels, 
and  other  wonders  too 
many  to  name. 

But  a  man  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  very 
enthusiastic  about  scen- 
ery with  his  mouth  and 
eyes  full  of  mosquitoes, 
his  strength  sucked  out 
of  him  by  damp  vapor- 
bath  heat  (which,  as  all 
who  have  felt  it  must 


own,  is  far  worse  than  the  burning  sun  of  the  plains),  a 
thorn-bush  switching  him  across  the  face  every  moment, 
his  foot  caught  in  three  or  four  withes  at  once,  a  piece  of 
rough  bark  right  down  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  a  huge 
cactus  digging  its  spikes  through  clothes  and  flesh  at  ev- 
ery step.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  find  out  to  my 
cost — and  not  for  the  lirst  time — how  justly  the  woods  of 
South  America  are  called  "virgin  forests,"  inasmuch  as 
they  have  never  been  a.ri'il. 

But  though  there  is  no  sign  of  man's  presence  in  this 
great  wilderness  of  over-abundance,  save  the  narrow, 
winding,  hardly  visible  path  up  which  I  have  been  strug- 
gling for  more  than  an  hour— for  the  little  thatched 
huts  of  the  tiny  Indian  hamlet  below  me  are  com- 
pletely hidden  by  the  towering  wall  of  rank  tropical 
foliage — the  forest  is  by  no  means  without  inhabitants. 
Gorgeous  paroquets  flitting  from  tree  to  tree  answer 
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each  other's  ea  r  spl  it  I  i  n  g  screams  till  the  \vlio](>  wood 
echoes  with  them.  Small  yellowish  gray  monkeys,  ca- 
pering impishly  along  tin-  endless  trellis-work  overhead, 
ireech  and  rhal.liT  ill  reply,  and  make  such  hide. ms 
lares  al  me  thai  I  can  almoM  excuse  the  superstitions 
Portuguese  explorers  of  the  sixteenth  cenlur\  for  mis- 
taking t  hem  for  demons.  Bright  lined  butterflies,  quite 
as  lame  as  an  Knglish  sparrow,  hover  rejoicingly  on  the 
warm  dreamy  air.  and  dainty  humming-birds— spots  of 
many  colored  light  against  the  gloom  of  the  shadowy 
background  hail";  poised  on  their  shining  wings  over 
the  splendid  tropical  flowers  with  that,  peculiar  whirring 
motion  which  has  led  the  ohservant  Portuguese  to  give 
to  these  charming  little  living  rainbows  the  poelical 
name  of  "beijo-ilor"  (kiss  the  flower). 

Quickening  my  pace  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  finding  the  jungle  a  little  thinner  there,  I 
suddenly  catch  my  foot,  for  the  twentieth  time  at  least, 
in  one  of  those  tough,  wiry  creepers,  which,  twining  their 
strangling  coil  round  the  giant  trees  that  perish  in  their 
clasp,  have  won  the  ill-omened  but  too  just  title  of  "  ma- 
tadores"  (murderers),  and  in  a  moment  I  find  myself 
sprawling  on  my  nose,  having  escaped  by  a  hair's-breadth 
a  clump  of  thorns  as  long  as  a  knitting-needle,  which 
would  have  made  my  face  unrecognizable  for  a  week. 

But  it  is  a  very  lucky  fall  for  me,  as  I  find  out  when  I 
scramble  to  my  feet  again  to  find  myself  face  to  face 
with  a  strange  and  ghastly  spectacle. 

Just,  in  front  of  me — so  close,  indeed,  that  my  forehead 
had  actually  overhung  it.  as  I  lay — is  a  deep  hollow  or 
rather  pit,  darkened  into  a  ghostly  twilight  by  the  thick 
boughs  of  six  mighty  trees, whose  huge  trunks  loom  dim- 
lv  through  the  gloom,  like  the  pillars  of  some  grim  old 
Hindu  temple.  Between  them  the  dark  leathery  leaves 
of  the  undergrowth  curl  snakily  over  each  other,  while 
gaunt  black  branches  thrust  themselves  out  from  the 
shadowy  mass  every  here  and  there  like  skeleton  hands 
clutching  vengefully  at  the  intruder.  Below,  dank  ferns 
and  crawling  mosses  swarm  over  the  clammy  earth  in 
hideous  abundance,  and  in  the  centre,  far  down  in  a  kind 
of  rocky  basin,  lies  a  black  slimy  pool  (how  deep  no  one 
can  say)  into  which,  but  for  my  fortunate  stumble,  I 
should  certainly  have  plunged  headlong  in  a  moment 
more. 

Within  that  gloomy  circle  no  bird  chirped,  no  monkey 
frolicked,  no  butterfly  hovered.  It  seemed  as  if  every- 
thing that  had  life  shrank  instinctively  from  the  ac- 
cursed spot;  but  there  il'as  life  in  it  none  the  less,  though 
of  a  very  strange  and  fearful  kind.  As  I  looked  down 
into  the  hollow  I  became  aware  of  a  curious  glistening 
sheen  that  appeared  to  reflect  from  it  a  stray  gleam 
of  sunshine  that  filtered  through  the  matted  leaves  over- 
head, and  in  another  instant  I  perceived,  with  a  thrill  of 
mingled  horror  and  disgust  which  no  words  can  convey, 
that  this  foul  place  was  literally  «Iirc  with  wriggling  ser- 
pents of  the  deadliest  kind,  into  the  midst  of  which  I  had 
only  escaped  falling  as  by  a  miracle. 

One  might  have  thought  that  such  an  escape  ought  to 
have  been  enough  for  one  day,  but  all  this  was  nothing 
to  what  was  in  store  for  me  later  on. 

As  I  had  calculated  I  was  now  not  far  from  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  a  few  minutes  later  I  came  out  suddenly 
upon  a  level  and  well-beaten  roadway,  above  which  sev- 
eral tall  telegraph  poles  stood  up  like  sentinels,  while 
down  the  middle  of  it,  shining  in  the  growing  splendor 
of  the  sunrise,  ran  two  parallel  lines  of  iron  rail.  I  had 
struck  the  Pedro  Segundo  Railway,  which  runs  inland 
from  the  Brazilian  capital,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  the  rich 
mining  districts  of  Minas  Geraes. 

From  this  new  stand-point  I  could  see  at  once  three 
successive  stages  of  civilization — the  rude  path  by  which 
I  had  ascended,  hacked  out  ages  ago  with  cutlass  and 
billhook  by  the  first  pioneers  of  European  conque'st  in 


Brazil,  the  rough  carl  road  with  which  their  descendants 
had  supplemented  it,  and  the  newly  completed  railway. 

It  did  not  need  much  thought  to  decide  which  of  the 
three  routes  was  the  preferable  one,  and  1  at  once  made 
up  my  mind  to  continue  my  march  along  the  railway 
itself.  In  fact,  I  learned  later  on  that  this  was  quite  the 
correct  thing  to  do  in  that  district,  for  in  many  parts  of 
eastern  Brazil,  as  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  rail- 
way track  is  the  only  means  of  passage  through  the  im- 
penetrable mazes  of  the  tropical  jungle. 

But  I  had  not  gone  far  when  the  black  mouth  of  a 
tunnel  yawned  in  front  of  me,  and  hardly  had  I  passed 
through  it  when  I  saw  a  second  tunnel  only  a  !•  u 
hundred  yards  ahead. 

The  fact  was  that,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  I  had  hit 
upon  a  part  of  the  line  where  a  number  of  steep  rocky 
ridges,  lying  parallel  with  each  other  like  the  fingers  of 
a  hand,  had  had  to  be  pierced  in  succession,  the  result 
being  that  there  were  no  less  than  seven  tunnels  in  the 
course  of  three  miles  and  a  half,  and  that  I  had  to  go 
through  the  whole  seven  of  them  one  after  the  other. 

The  first  six,  indeed,  were  no  such  great  matter,  for 
one  and  all  proved  to  be  so  short  that  in  every  case  the 
light  of  day  became  visible  atone  end  ere  I  had  lost 
sight  of  it  at  the  other.  But  the  seventh  was  a  very 
dill,  rent  thing.  Not  a  ray  of  light  was  to  be  seen  in 
this  great  gulf  of  blackness  into  which  I  plunged  deeper 
and  deeper  every  moment,  and  it  either  was  or  seemed 
to  be  perilously  narrow,  leaving  just  room  enough  for 
the  train  to  pass— for  the  railway  was  a  single-track 
line.  Moreover,  it  was  as  damp  as  a  Norman  dungeon, 
the  rocky  walls  literally  dripping  with  moisture,  and, 
after  the  scorching  heat  outside,  the  chill  of  this  dismal 
vault  seemed  to  strike  to  my  very  heart,  while  the  ghost- 
ly tick,  tick,  tick  of  the  heavy  drops  that  fell  from  the 
unseen  roof  overhead  had  an  indescribably  weird  and 
unearthly  effect  amid  the  utter  darkness  and  the  grim 
tomblike  silence. 

It  was  now  for  the  first  time  that,  whether  owing  to 
the  numbing  horror  of  this  evil  place  or  to  some  other 
and  less  obvious  cause,  I  began  to  feel  strangely  uneasy, 
and  I  was  more  relieved  than  I  should  have  cared  to 
own  when  at  last,  faint  and  far  off  at  the  other  end  of 
the  tunnel,  I  espied  a  feeble  glimmer  of  daylight. 

But  its  extreme  faintness,  and  the  unbroken  gloom 
that  met  my'eye  when  I  turned  to  look  back,  showed 
but  too  plainly  the  vast  length  of  that  dreary  catacomb, 
and  now  came  a  sudden  thought  that  made  my  nerves 
tingle.  If  a  train  were  to  overtake  me  here,  what  then? 

The  idea  was  anything  but  a  pleasant  one,  and  just  at 
that  moment,  as  if  the  mere  thought  of  it  had  conjured 
up  the  very  danger  that  I  dreaded,  my  ear  caught  the 
dull  and  distant  rumble  of  a  coming  train! 

Here  was  a  dilemma! 

For  one  instant  I  was  as  thoroughly  scared  as  I  have 
ever  been  in  my  life,  and  not  without  reason.  I  was  but 
little  more  than  half-way  through  the  tunnel,  and  it  was 
hopeless  to  think  of  escaping  by  turning  back,  while  to 
go  011  or  to  stay  where  I  was  seemed  equally  certain 
death,  for  I  knew  that  however  closely  I  might  press 
myself  to  the  wall  I  could  not  have  room  enough  to 
avoid  being  struck  by  some  projecting  part  of  the  train. 

I  remembered  to  have  heard  of  men  who,  in  such  a 
case,  had  lain  flat  down  between  the  rails  and  let  the 
train  pass  over  them,  but  the  peculiar  build  of  the  Bra- 
zilian locomotives  made  it  hopeless  to  try  such  a  device 
\\ilh  tlit'iii,  the  only  possible  result  being  that  I  should 
be  either  crushed  flat  or  roasted  alive  by  contact  with 
the  engine's  fire-box. 

Just  then  my  left  foot  slipped,  and,  stumbling  to  that 
side,  I  became  aware  that  there  was  a  narrow  trench 
between  the  rails  and  the  wall,  probably  meant  to  draw 
off  the  ever-dropping  water. 
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Here  was  at  least  a  chance  of  escape.  At  any  other 
time  the  refuge  offered  by  this  wet  and  muddy  ditch 
would  have  been  by  no  means  tempting,  but  it  was,  no 
time  to  bo  nice  about  trifles,  for  at  that  instant  the  faini 
glimmer  of  light  at  the  far  end  of  the  passage  was  sud- 
denly obscured.  Tbe  train  was  in  the  tunnel! 

I  flung  myself  flat  down  in  the  ditch,  and  hardly  had 
I  done  so  when  there  came  a  rush  and  a  roar,  a  fierce 
red  glare  broke  through  the  darkness,  there  was  a 
rattling,  clanking,  thundering  din  right  over  my  head, 
something  swept  past  me  like  a  whirlwind,  and  then  for 
a  few  seconds  I  was  what  a  sailor  friend  of  mine  graph- 
ically called  "all  nohow." 

The  first  thing  of  which  I  became  conscious  was  a 
tingling  pain  in  my  left  cheek,  like  the  sting  of  a  nettle; 
for  so  close  to  me  had  the  flying  death  passed  that  several 
live  coals,  from  the  fire-box  had  fallen  right  upon  me, 
and  one  had  actually  grazed  my  cheek  as  I  lay.  All 
things  considered,  however,  I  might  fairly  be  held  to 
have  come  off  pretty  easily.  But  I  got  out  of  that 
tunnel  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  it  was  long  ere  I  ventured 
into  another. 


GETTING   ON   IN   LIFE. 

BY    WILLIAM   MATHEWS, 
ACTiion  OP  "GETTING  ON  IN  THE  WORLD." 

II.—HOW   FAR   DEPENDENT   ON    LUCK.— SUCCESS  NOT   THE 
TKUE   END   OF  LIFE. 

HOW  far  is  success  in  life  dependent  on  hick?  Men 
who  have  big  balances  at  their  bankers'  are  apt  to 
deny  the  existence  of  luck.  But  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  good  and  had  fortune  —  meaning  thereby  the 
operation  of  causes  which  we  can  neither  foresee,  account 
for,  nor  control — is  beyond  a  doubt.  Are  not  some  men 
born  rich  and  others  poor?  some  blessed  with  winning 
faces  and  graceful  forms,  while  others  have  ugly  looks 
and  ungainly  figures?  Is  there  no  fortuity  in  the  "ac- 
cidents" by  which  men's  lives  are  lost  or  saved?  Do  we 
not  see  one  man  who  sucks  an  orange  choked  by  the  pit, 
while  another  man  swallows  a  penknife  and  lives?  one 
scratch  his  finger  with  a  pin  and  die  of  lockjaw,  in  spite 
of  the  utmost  medical  skill,  and  another  recover  after  the 
shaft  of  a  gig  has  run  completely  through  his  body?  So 
with  business  and  professional  life.  Did  not  L'Ecure, 
when  young  and  poor,  obtain  the  place  of  dentist  to  the 
King  of  Poland  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  King  lost 
the  last  tooth  in  his  head?  Did  not  poor  Chatterton  poi- 
son himself  just  at  the  very  time  when  the  feet  of  one 
who  would  have  relieved  his  poverty  were  turned  toward 
the  street  in  which  he  died?  Was  it  not  lucky  for  Daniel 
Webster  that  Hayne  made  his  onslaughton  New  England, 
the  reply  to  which  won  for  the  New-Euglander  undying 
fame? 

Let  us  acknowledge,  then,  that  there  is  an  element  of 
chance  in  human  affairs;  that  you  and  I  may  be  handi- 
capped or  obstructed  in  the  race  of  life  by  circumstances 
beyond  our  control.  We  seem  sometimes  to  be  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  delivered  over  to  blind,  impersonal, 
pitiless  laws.  The  world  appears  to  us  like  some  vast 
manufactory,  in  which  we  hear  incessantly  the  clash 
and  whir  of  a  huge  complex  machinery,  over  which  we 
have  no  control.  The  man  who  rules  the  store  or  office 
which  he  once  swept  out  may  seem  to  owe  his  advance- 
ment wholly  to  his  own  merits;  but  other  boys,  who 
also  have  come  up  to  the  city  with  their  worldly  goods 
tied  up  in  a  bandanna  handkerchief,  and  who  have  work- 
ed as  hard  and  economized  as  closely,  have  remained 
clerks  all  their  days. 

But  though  man  is  to  some  extent  the  creature  of  cir- 
cumstance, he  has  also,  to  a  large  extent,  the  power  of  mak- 


ing  his  own  circumstances,  and  of  reacting  upon  them, 
and  converting  them  from  obstacles  into  stepping-stones 
to  success.  The  true  way  to  deal  with  adverse  circum- 
stances is  to  be  a  still  greater  circumstance  yourself. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  men  who  have  been  emim-mly 
successful  in  their  callings  have  fought,  the  battle  of  life 
up  hill  against  many  opposing  forces.  Instead  of  be- 
moaning their  hard  lot,  they  have  bowed  to  I  he  inevita- 
ble and  used  it  to  their  advantage.  Instead  of  asking 
for  an  impossible  chess-board,  they  have  taken  the  one 
before  them  and  played  the  game.  Look  at  that  tire- 
less worker,  Lord  Brougham.  Can  any  one  believe  that 
by  any  combination  of  circumstances  his  talents  could 
have  been  kept  from  asserting  themselves  and  winning 
recognition?  It  has  been  said  that  if  his  station  had 
been  that  of  a  shoeblack,  he  would  never  have  rested 
content  till  he  had  become  the  first  shoeblack  in  Eng- 
land. The  luck  of  Napoleon  and  Nelson  consisted,  they 
said,  in  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  their  time. 
When,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  a 
handful  of  Englishmen,  poorly  armed  and  provisioned, 
but  splendidly  led,  won  eight  victories  in  succession,  the 
revolted  sepoys  said  their  conquerors  had  "the  devil's 
luck";  but  the  only  luck  in  the  case  was  that  of  force  of 
will,  invincible  courage,  and  skill  in  arms. 

Good  luck  is  desirable  even  when  you  have  done  your 
best  to  succeed,  but  remember  that  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  or  strokes  of  fortune  are  of  little  value  un- 
less you  have  prepared  yourself  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  Of  what  advantage  would  Hayne's  fiery  speech 
have  been  to  Daniel  Webster  if  he  had  not,  with  the  in- 
stinct of  genius,  long  before  equipped  himself  for  the  as- 
sault which  he  repelled  with  such  crushing  energy? 
Had  he  not  previously  weighed  and  refuted  in  his  own 
mind  the  charges  of  his  opponent,  his  reply,  instead  of 
ranking  among  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  oratory, 
might  have  only  revealed  his  own  weakness.  Thousands 
of  men  had  seen  the  prints  of  a  horse's  hoofs  in  the  soil 
before  Faust  discovered  by  them  the  art  of  printing. 
The  discovery  by  Edison  of  the  carbon  by  which  he  per- 
fected his  telephone  seems  a  happy  accident;  but  such  ac- 
cidents never  happen  to  common  men.  The  great  in- 
ventor scraped  some  soot  from  the  blackened  chimney  of 
his  laboratory  lamp,  and  in  a  spirit  of  curiosity  tested  its 
properties.  It  proved  to  be  the  very  thing  for  which  he 
was  searching;  but  behind  this  fortunate  discovery  was 
a  series  of  exhausting  and  exhaustive  experiments  with 
all  kinds  of  likely  materials,  absorbing  the  energies  of 
many  months.  The  lucky  hit  rewarded  the  persistent 
will  of  a  patient  workman.  So  with  the  young  and  ob- 
scure lawyer  who  conducts  and  wins  a  difficult  case,  as 
did  Thomas  Erskine,  in  his  elder's  illness;  or  the  strug- 
gling surgeon  who  has  a  sudden  chance  of  distinction 
offered  to  him  ;  he  must  have  had  a  long  and  laborious 
preparatory  training  before  he  can  profit  by  such  an 
emergency.  In  short,  a  great  opportunity  is  worth  to  a 
man  precisely  what  his  antecedents  have  enabled  him  to 
make  of  it. 

Before  considering  the  elements  of  success,  let  us  an- 
swer another  question  that  confronts  us  here,  viz..  Should 
a  young  man  make  success  in  life  the  direct  object  of  his 
endeavors,  and  be  thinking  of  it  and  straining  after  it, 
putting  it  above  and  before  all  things  else?  Should  he 
strive  to  be  a  Chief  Justice,  a  great  merchant,  or  the  first 
engineer  in  the  land?  Or  should  he  rather  strive  each 
day  to  do  his  daily  task  in  the  best  possible  manner,  to 
make  the  most  of  the  day's  opportunities,  turning  every- 
thing to  account  without  a  thought — at  least,  without 
anxious  thought — about  attaining  to  riches,  place,  or  re- 
nown? The  author  of  "  Excelsior"  should  be  a  good  ad- 
viser here;  and  what  does  he  say?  "The  talent  of  suc- 
cess," says  the  poet  Longfellow,  "is  nothing  more  than 
doing  what  you  can  do  well,  without  a  thought  of  fame. 
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If  ii  come  -I'  all,  it  will  com;1  because  it 
is  deserved,  and  not  because  it  is  sought 

after."  The  perpetual  thought  of  success 
is  likely  to  be  sel  f  defeat  ing.  The  man 
who  is  always  ga/.ing  upward  from  the 
ladder  u  hose  rungs  he  is  climbing  at  the 
object  of  his  desires— pondering  schemes 
of  self  advancement  —  is  in  danger  of  a 
deadly  fall,  as  well  as  of  an  exhaustion 
which  makes  the  object  worthless  when 
attained. 

But  not  to  theorize  merely,  look  at  the 
men  who  from  the  chilling  depths  of  pov- 
erty have  risen  to  be  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
thev  make  success  the  direct  object  of  their  labors,  or  did 
they  seek  to  do  conscientiously  the  work  they  had  in 
hand,  with  hardly  a  thought  of  wealth,  office,  or  fame? 
Did  Wellington,  when  he1  defeated  Napoleon's  best  gener- 
als in  Spain,  and  put  the  key-stone  to  the  arch  of  his  mili- 
tary skill  at  Waterloo,  dream  of  a  star  and  garter?  Was 
Grant  at  Vicksburg  and  Chattanooga  and  Petersburg 
thinking  of  his  future  fame  or  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States?  No;  these  great  captains  thought,  each  of  them, 
only  of  giving  the  enemy  a  good  thrashing.  What, 
again,  was  the  motive  that  inspired  the  tireless  studies  of 
that  great  man  and  heroic  soldier,  Charles  James  Napier, 
the  "hero  of  Scinde"?  When  he  was  laboriously  and 
ceaselessly  striving  for  fifteen  years  to  master  all  the 
knowledge  of  his  profession — reading  works  on  the  art  of 
war,  and  making  original  comments  for  his  own  instruc- 
tion upon  the  campaigns  of  all  the  great  soldiers  of  the 
world,  from  Alexander  and  Hannibal  to  Marshal  Saxe 
and  Napoleon — did  he  do  all  this  to  acquire  military  dis- 
tinction? Did  he  see  any  chance  of  his  ever  using  and 
testing  that  knowledge  in  actual  war?  Not  at  all.  Again 
and  again  he  says  in  his  diary  that  he  thought  he  had 
none.  And  yet  his  masterly  campaigns  in  Scinde — in  one 
of  which,  with  1800  men,  he  defeated  a  valiant  army  of 
fifteen  times  that  number,  in  a  battle  that  raged  for  three 
mortal  hours,  and  reduced  to  unconditional  submission 
the  fierce  tribes  which  from  their  rocky  fastnesses  had 
laughed  at  the  attacks  of  other  great  generals  for  2000 
years — these  campaigns  were  the  fruit  of  studies  which  he 
had  made  in  the  "  piping  times  of  peace,"  a  peace  that  bade 
fair  to  last  half  a  century. 

What  a  lesson  for  young  men  who  are  thinking'  only 
of  success — perhaps  immediate  success — instead  of  doing 
their  work  faithfully  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  and 
leaving  the  result  with  Providence!  Such  persons  are 
often  heard  fretting  and  complaining  of  their  obscurity, 
their  slender  gains,  the  monotony  of  their  lives,  their 
slow  progress  in  the  world.  They  do  not  consider  in 
their  balance-sheet  of  profits  that,  if  faithful  to  their 
duties,  they  are  gaining  character,  the  most  valuable  of 
all  acquisitions.  Let  them  only  see  to  it  that  they  make 
the  most  of  themselves  while  they  are  biding  their  time, 
by  invigorating  their  faculties,  storing  their  minds  with 
knowledge,  cultivating  their  moral  natures,  and  master- 
ing all  the  details  of  their  calling,  and  they  may  be  as- 
sured that  when  they  are  prepared  for  a  higher  place  it 
will  almost  certainly  be  ready  for  them.  To  such  men 
the  doors  of  success  will  swing  open  of  themselves  at  last, 
as  they  opened  to  Thorwaldsen,  the  sculptor,  in  the  hour 
of  his  deepest  despair.  Nobody  at  Rome  would  buy  his 
statues,  and  so  one  day  he  packed  up  his  few  worldly 
goods,  resolved  to  return  to  Denmark.  But  on  that  very 
day  an  Englishman  dropped  into  his  studio,  who  recog- 
nized his  genius,  and  bought  the  "Jason,"  his  great  statue. 
The  hour  and  the  man  had  come,  and  Thorwaldsen's  for- 
tune was  made.  That  golden  opportunity,  reader,  will 
one  day  come  to  you.  Only  see  to  it  that  you  are  ready 
for  it  when  it  does  come.  "  The  stone  that  is  fit  for  the 
wall  does  not  long  lie  in  the  ditch." 


BY  E.  J.  GLAVE. 


I pAR  away  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  on  the  shores  of  the 
mighty  Congo  River,  though  there  are  no  milliners, 
tailors,  or  outfitters  to  issue  "fashion  plates,"  nor  a 
"Four  Hundred"  to  lead  the  "mode,"  still  the  dusky 
savages,  utterly  untutored  in  the  ways  of  civilization, 
are  keenly  ambitious  to  appear  "stylish"  according  to 
the  tribal  ideas  and  customs. 

During  the  hot  hours  of  mid-day,  when  all  actual  labor 
is  suspended  in  the  village,  the  natives,  urged  by  vanity 
and  national  pride,  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  odd  but  elaborate  toilets.  Hair-dressing 
is  one  of  the  principal  obligations,  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  numerous  domestic  duties  allotted  to  the  "  fair"  sex. 
On  a  reed  mat  spread  out  in  some  shady  corner  the 
woman  sits  down,  and  the  man  upon  whom  the  opera- 
tion is  to  be  performed  reclines  at  full  length,  resting 
his  head  in  her  lap.  She  begins  at  once  to  un plait 
his  hair,  and  soon  has  it  all  ravelled,  and  then,  with  a 
coarse  wooden  instrument  resembling  the  head  of  a 
child's  toy  rake,  she  combs  it  thoroughly  until  it  is  clear 
of  all  entanglements,  and  stands  out  all  over  the  head  in 
a  thick  bushy  mass  six  or  seven  inches  deep.  It  is  now 
generously  greased  with  oil  from  the  palm  nut.  The 
woman  then  parts  it  off  into  sections,  and  very  soon  the 
coarse  bunch  of  hair,  cleverly  manipulated  by  her  nim- 
ble fingers,  is  woven  down  closely  to  the  head.  They 
display  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  in  forming  a  variety  of 
designs.  Sometimes  a  series  of  little  plaited  strands,  like 
rat  tails,  hang  in  a  fringe  all  around  the  head.  Often 
solid  plaits  of  hair  about  the  size  of  a  goat's  horn  are 
made  to  stand  out  from  the  head  in  different  styles.  Two 
of  these  will  appear  sprouting  from  the  top  of  the  head, 
or  one  will  drop  over  the  forehead  and  lie  along  the 
nose.  A  very  popular  fashion  is  to  have  a  roll  of 
hair  along  each  side  of  the  head,  ending-  in  two  solid 
plaits,  which  curl  over  each  cheek  like  sheep's  horns. 
Both  men  and  women  have  the  hair  treated  in  the  same 
way. 

The  plaiting  operation  is  also  extended  to  the  man's 
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beard.  The  mustache  is  removed,  and  so  are  the  eye- 
brows, with  a  razor,  which  is  a  small  cheese  -  cutter 
blade  with  a  long'  slender  handle.  This  is  used  some- 
what as  we  hold  a  pen,  and  the  stubbly  hair  is  really 
chiselled  off  the  face,  no  small  amount  of  it  being  dragged 
out  by  the  roots.  Tribal  custom  compels  its  removal, 
and  the  African  is  so  insensible  to  pain  that  tin-  means 

employed  do  not  inconven- 
ience him  in  the  least.  Often 
when  undergoing  this  treat- 
ment he  falls  asleep,  and  never 
betrays  any  discomfort. 

A  still  more  painful  opera- 
tion is  the  plucking  out  of  the 
eyelashes,  yet  tribal  disgust 
knows  no  bounds  if  this  part 
of  the  toilet  is  not  strictly  at- 
tended to.  I  have  seen  a  man 
whilst  standing  talking  to  me 
take  out  his  knife,  and  form- 
ing a  pair  of  nippers  with  the 
edge  of  the  blade  and  his 
thumb,  deliberately  pull  out 
his  eyelashes;  and  when  one 
eye  was  so  aggravated  b\  the 
harsh  treatment  that  it  tilled 

with  water,  and  big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheek,  then 
he  attacked  the  other  till  the  first  was  sufficiently 
recovered.  This  is  a  most  idiotic  and  unaccountable 
custom  in  a  land  where  eyelashes  form  such  a  splendid 
protection  against  the  myriads  of  tiny  insects  with  which 
the  air  seems  al  ways  to  be  charged.  Yet  the  natives  do  not 
seem  to  feel  any  discomfort  from  getting  anything  in 
their  eyes;  they  soon  take  out  the  obstruction  by  push- 
ing a  tiny  pliant  stalk  in  between,  the  eye  and  the  lid, 
and  scraping  around  inside  till  they  remove  the  obstacle. 
They  have  often  told  me  that  they  could  not  understand 
how  I  could  shoot  straight  enough  to  kill  an  elephant 
without  lii-sl  plucking  out  my  eyelashes. 

Customs  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  nails  have 
also  to  be  heeded.  They  must  be  trimmed  close  to  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes;  moreover,  some  of  them 
must  be  entirely  pared  off,  till  the  quick  only  is  exposed. 
All  their  efforts  to  improve  upon  nature  are  ridiculous 
failures.  They  have  beautiful  teeth  which  grow  in  regu- 
lar rows,  and  are  as  white  as  pearls,  but  in  that  condition 
they  do  not  appeal  to  the  native  taste.  Some  of  the  front 
teeth,  often  all  of  them,  are  cut  away  into  sharp  points. 
The  method  of  effecting  this  is  the  most  nerve-shattering 
ordeal  which  Congo  society  suffers.  The  village  black- 
smith takes  the  patient's  head  between  his  knees;  then 
with  a  small  chisel-shaped  instrument,  and  a  block  of 
wood  as  a  mallet,  roughly  chips  away  the  teeth  to  the  de- 
sired shape.  The  teeth,  rudely  robbed  of  their  protect- 
ing enamel,  soon  decay  and  break  off,  and  the  mouth, 
studded  with  short  blackened  stumps,  has  a  decidedly  re- 
pulsive appearance.  The  natives  are  very  conservative; 
what  the  forefathers  did  before  them,  they  are  content  to 
do  now,  no  matter  how  painful  and  inconsistent  the  cus- 
tom may  be.  The  appearance  of  the  human  body  is  not 
tolerated  unless  scarred  all  over  with  tattoo  marks;  the 
cut  on  the  face,  however,  signifies  the  particular  tribe  to 
which  the  individual  belongs.  Each  nation  has  its  own 
peculiar  brand.  The  Ba-yanzi  people,  with  whom  I  lived 
for  three  years,  have  rows  of  little  gashes  cut  across 
temples  and  forehead.  The  cannibal  Bangola  have  a 
line  of  large  pimplelike  protuberances  running  right 
down  the  forehead  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  nose,  resem- 
bling a  string  of  black  beads.  The  Ngombe  people  sup- 
plement this  by  carving  the  same  ornamentation  in  a  half- 
circle  from  the  bottom  of  the  ear  to  the  corner  of  the 
mouth.  The  Ba-lolo  succeed  in  disfiguring  themselves 
more  hideousb'  than  all  the  others.  They  raise  large 


grotesque  uneven  bumps  between  the  eyes  and  on  the 
cheeks,  and  often  on  the  chin.  These  are  first  cut  in 
childhood,  and  are  repeatedly  dug  around  and  aggra- 
vated, and  finally  the  ilesh  is  raised  until  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  half  walnut  shell. 

Some  of  this  tribe  devote  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  few  lumps  on  the  nose,  and  the  result  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  the  final  effort  was  to  have  the  extreme  end  of 
the  organ  adorned  with  a  raised  mound  of  flesh  as  big  as 
a  hazelnut.  Castings  from  some  of  these  faces  would 
make  most  effective  masks  for  the  hobgoblins  in  a  panto- 
mime. In  this  hot  tropical  clime  the  natives  are  prompt- 
ed to  discard  all  superlluoiis  clothing.  Their  sole  attire 
is  a  small  loin-cloth  neatly  and  artistically  woven  from 
the  sinews  of  the  palm  or  pineapple  leaf;  but  they  are 
beginning  to  discard  the  native  fabric  now  that  the  white 
man  has  introduced  amongst  them  brightly  colored  cot- 
ton stuffs  which  conform  more  to  their  ideas  of  style  than 
their  own  manufactures. 

To  be  fully  "dressed"  these  Central  Africans  must 
smear  their  bodies  over  liberally  with  a  paste  composed 
of  powdered  redwood  (nguld)  and  palm-oil;  this  opera- 
tion is  strangely  termed  cleaning  themselves.  I  have 
heard  them  say  that  they  felt  dirty  and  tired.  Then,  in- 
stead of  having  a  bath  to  remedy  their  condition,  they 
would  adopt  the  objectionable  means  of  daubing  them- 
selves all  over  with  the  strong-smelling ngitJa  concoction. 

They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  all  kinds  of  finery.  They 
will  cover  their  limbs  with  all  the  metal  ornaments, 
strings  of  shells  and  beads  that  they  can  obtain.  The 
brass  wire  circulated  through  the  country  by  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  whites  is  melted  with  lead  into 
a  malleable  state  and  beaten  into  heavy  leg-rings,  brace- 
lets, and  solid  collars  (mohia)  weighing  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  pounds  each. 

But  when  all  these  items  of  the  toilet  have  been  duly 
attended  to,  the  popular  idea  of  beauty  does  not  depend 
entirely  on  the  result;  the  ti/tnixi  moiii/n'tln  (pretty  wo- 
man i,  according  to  the  opinion  of  one  tribe,  is  not  at  all 
the  choice  of  another  district.  Their  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject are  very  curious.  In  one  place  where  I  lived  ad- 
miration was  expressed  for  a  long  neck;  the  woman 
might  squint  and  be  bow-legged,  but  these  defects  passed 
unnoticed  if  she  had  nkingu  nsattda  (a  long  neck).  In 
another  section  of  the  land  corpulency  was  the  recognized 
form  of  beauty,  and  one  tribe  acknowledged  only  as  a 
pretty  woman  one  who  was  light  brown,  in  color.  The 
color  of  the  natives  varies  very  much,  and  ranges  from  a 
blue-black  to  a  very  light  reddish-brown. 

The  Congo  lady,  bedaubed  with  red  paint  from  head  to 
foot,  with  plaited  coils  of  hair  standing  up  like  horns 
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from  her  head,  with  nailless  linger-ends,  without  eye- 
lashes or  eyebrows,  and  weighted  down  with  crude  jew- 
elrv,  is  considered  in  that  land  as  fnlh  and  fashionably 
attired  as  a  fair  occupant  «f  an 
opera  box;  and  tin-  warrior  u  ith 
knitti-d  cap.  decorated  \vitli  till! 
erinisnii  tail  feathers  ol'  the  liar- 
rot,  armed  with  keen  Mailed  .spear 
am!  knife,  and  his  body  disfigured 
with  sears  received  in  battle,  can- 
not conceive  of  anybody  beini:' 
m..re  stj  lish  tlian  himself.  In 

fact,  thej  i sidcr  their  customs 

more  attractive  than  those  prac 
tised  ii,  civilization.  When  I 
had  heen  living  amongst  them 
some  time  they  felt  siitlicient  in- 
terest, in  me  to  suggest  that  I 
should  sulnnit  to  some  of  the 
operations  decreed  by  tribal  hab- 
it. They  were  anxious  that  I 
should  have  my  forehead  and 
temples  decorated  with  their  own 
tattoo  marks,  or  the  national 
brand  of  rows  of  small  gashes 
cut  into  the  flesh.  They  tried  to 
persuade  me  to  allow  my  hair  to 
grow  long,  and  they  would  then 
plait  it  into  designs  like  their  own.  They  suggested  that 
I  should  allow  the  village  blacksmith  to  chisel  my  teeth 
to  sharp  points,  and  expressed  their  disgust  with  my  eye- 
lashes by  calling  me  iniaii  ul.'oiige  (mall  of  eyelashes  i. 
Much  as  I  was  anxious  to  please  my  dusky  friends,  I 
failed  to  appreciate  the  charitableness  of  their  wishes. 
They  hail  not  retleeted  that  I  hoped  some  day  to  return 
to  my  native  home. 

It  was,  however,  satisfactory  and  consoling-  to  bo  told 
that  if  I  would  submit  to  their  customs,  and  then  if  iny 
skin  were  only  black,  I  should  be  mobali-mompala  (a 
good-looking  fellow). 


&.  CONGO   BELLE. 


THE     PINEBORO    "QUARTETTE." 

flu    Sir    Chapters. 

BY     WILLIS    BOYD     ALLEN. 
(II  \PTER    III. 

rpHE  advertising  agent  of  the  Quartette  grasped  the 
J_  fence-picket,  and  waited  to  see  what  the  representative 
of  the  rival  paper  would  do.  I  do  not  say  he  was  not 
prepared  to  take  to  his  heels  if  the  opportunity  should 
occur,  for  it  was  clear  that  he  could  not  hold  his  own  for 
a  moment  in  a  hand-to-hand  light  with  big  Sam  Duncan. 
Hut  there  was  the  bull-dog,  ready  to  seize  him  at  the  first 
indication  of  retreat. 

The  ( 'In-onicle  man  drew  back  a  little  when  Dick  faced 
him  with  the  stick. 

"Don't  be  foolish, "he  said,  glancing  at  the  boy's  pale 
determined  face.  "I  don't  want  to  hurt  ye.  Only  I  can't 
have  ye  spoiling  my  business  in  Pineboro,  and  I  won't. 
Just  hand  over  those  orders,  or  tear  'em  up,  and  promise 
to  drop  the  publishing  trade,  for  the  whole  crowd  of  ye, 
and  we'll  shake  hands  on  it.'' 

"No, we  won't,"  said  Dick,  resolutely.  "  The  Qinirti 'tt<  'x 
come  to  .stay,  and  if  we  can  get  any  business  in  the  Cor- 
ner, or  Dunsfield  either,  we  shall  get  it.  You're  welcome 
to  gel  all  i/on  can  .'" 

"  Thanks,"  sneered  Duncan.      "I've  a  great  mind — 

"  Is  that,  so?"  broke  in  a  mellow  voice  that  made  them 
both  start.  "First  time  I've  heard  of  it,  Mr.  Duncan. 


Just  apply  it  to  your  editorials,  and  I'liroiiicle  stock  will 
go  up." 

"Got  to  have  your  joke.  Mr.  Holmes,  haven't  ye?"  said 
the  discomlited  manager,  laughing  with  an  ill  grace. 
"Have  to  appoint  you  sub  on  my  '\Yit  and  Humor' 

column." 

The  schoolmaster  smiled  rather  ironically  as  he  turned 
to  I  lie  boy. 

"Sorry."  he  said.  "but.  I'm  engaged  on  the  (t>iiiirl<'tt<'. 
(ioing  my  way,  Dick?  ('nine  along.  Yon  won't  need 
your  cane."  he  added,  siiMi  i  lica  nt  ly.  for  Duncan's  ear. 

Me.- 1  n  while  I  be  other  members  of  I  be  tirm  had   not  INCH 
idle.      Madge  headed  her  subscription  list  with  the  school 
master's   name  for  one  yea)-.      They  decided   to  make  the 
price  one  dollar,  charging'  five  cents  for  each  single  fort- 
nightly issue. 

While  Madge  was  putting  on  her  cloak  and  gloves,  and 
the  others  were  busily  engaged  in  editorial  work  in  the 
girls'  room,  in  came  Aunt  Matilda. 

"H'm!"  sin-  ejaculated,  picking  up  a  sheet  with  the 
heading  neatly  copied  across  the  top.  "So  that's  the 
newspaper.  Well,  how  much  you  goin'  to  charge?" 

"One-  dollar  a  year."  said  all  three  at  once,  rather 
dreading  a  veto,  or  at  least  disapproval,  from  their  stem- 
visa  god  relative. 

"  Put  me  down  for  six  months,"  she  jerked  out,  laying 
a  fifty -cent  piece  on  the  table  where  they  were  working. 
"  I  hope  \ou'll  have  some  ^  i  >od  recipes  in  it."  .And  off 
she  went,  leaving  an  astonished  group  behind  her. 

Just  as  the  door  closed  L'rue  darted  after  her  aunt. 
Presently  she  returned,  waving  a  slip  of  paper  over  her 
head. 

"Aunt's  consented  to  contribute  to  the  Quartette  /"  she 
cried,  gleefully.  "Here  are  two  recipes  for  making 
Indian  pudding  and  pandowdy  !' 

"  Father  used  to  say  Aunt  Matilda  was  one  of  the  best 
cooks  in  the  county,"  remarked  Robert,  with  an  eye  to 
business.  "  \Ye  must  put  her  name  under  'em,  and 
they'll  be  a  good  feature  of  the  paper." 

Madge  started  off  courageously,  and  although  she  met 
with  more  than  one  rebutl'.  she  showed  a  list  of  seventeen 
names  on  her  return  to  headquarters.  Six  of  these,  in- 
cluding the  two  at  the  head  of  the  list,  had  paid  cash  in 
advance.  The  others  promised  to  send  in  the,  money 
soon.  They  always  got  trusted  for  the  Chronicle,  they 
said. 

In  the  afternoon  she  went  again,  and  secured  eight 
additional  subscriptions,  of  which  three  were  paid  up. 

<  >n  Sunday  the  Marlitts  were  glad  to  rest,  but  all  their 
spare  hours  on  Monday  and  during  the  week  they  were 
hard  at  work.  Nothing  was  heard  from  the  Chronicle, 
and  both  the,  advertising  mail  and  the  subscription  agent 
plied  their  tasks  vigorously,  carrying  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  camp  by  taking  the  stage  to  Dunsfield  one  after- 
noon, and  securing  several  names  in  that  place. 

On  Saturday  morning  Dick  and  Robert  started  out  to 
deliver — no  easy  undertaking,  since  some  of  their  patrons 
lived  at  long  distances  from  the  Corner.  The  Dunsfield 
subscribers  received  their  papers  by  mail,  though  Robert 
felt  that,  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  up  that  method  if  the 
list  should  increase.  Being  written  by  hand,  instead  of 
printed,  the  paper  had  to  be  stamped  at  first-class  rates. 

As  for  the  Quartette  itself,  it  presented  a  remarkably 
neat  appearance.  Every  sheet  had  the  heading  neatly 
printed  across  the  top.  The  page  was  divided  into  three 
columns,  in  which  appeared  an  editorial,  the  general 
news  of  the  preceding  fortnight  condensed  into  very  brief 
paragraphs  (from  a  Boston  weekly),  and  a  few  spicy  local 
items  which  Bob,  Dick,  and  Madge  had  gathered  in  their 
canvassing  tours. 

The  whole  was  written  in  a  very  small,  round  hand, 
almost  like  an  Italic  type.  Robert  excelled  in  handiwork 
of  this  sort,  and  the  preparation  of  the  ;  atteru-sheets.  of 
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which  they  had  to  use  a  dozen  or  more  to  complete  the 
edition,  was  left  entirely  to  liini. 

That  evening  a  group  of  men  gathered  as  usual  around 
the  stove  in  one  of  the  village  stores  to  smoke  and  dis- 
cuss affairs.  Before  long,  some  one  pulled  out  a  copy  of 
the  Quartette. 

"  Hullo,"  said  his  next  neighbor;  "  that  the  new  paper 
I've  heerd  so  much  on;  Let's  see  it." 

"  Read  some  on't,  "  said  another.  "Read  the  editorial," 
and  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

"Waal,  they're  plucky  young  'mis,  anyway,"  said  the 
self-appointed  reader  and  critic  of  Pineboro.  "Let's 
have  it,  and  I'll  give  you  a  piece." 

He  took  the  paper  with  great  solemnity,  adjusted  his 
glasses,  and  tipping  back  comfortably  in  his  chair,  read 
as  follows: 

OUR  BOir  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

As  is  customary  \vlien  a  newspaper  issues  its  initial  number' 
tlie  proprietors  anil  editors  of  the  <Jn«rt<lt<  desire  to  extend  a 
hearty  greeting  to  the  inhabitants  of  I'inehorn  and  DunstieM  in 
general,  and  to  their  sul>seril>ers  anil  advertisers  in  particular. 
We  propose  to  furnish  a  paper  which  shall  lend  a  hand  in  ([iiick- 
ening  and  enlivening  the  course  of  business  in  this  town,  and 
shall  constantly  aim  to  amuse,  instruct,  and  elevate  the  home. 
Reports  of  local  events  will  form  an  important  feature  of  the 
paper,  and  each  of  our  pal  rolls  is  invited  to  constitute  himself  a. 
special  reporter  for  the  IJimrlrllr.  to  this  end.  Criticisms  will  lie 
".ladlv  received,  and  brief  communications  will  be  welcome  in 
cmr  columns.  Our  advertising  space  will  be  open  to  first-class 
dealers  only,  whom  the  publishers  are  willing  to  recommend 
personally  With  "cood  will  to  all  and  malice'  toward  none." 
we  enter  the  journalistic  arena,  confident  of  that  support  which 
Pineboro  lias  always  been  foremost  to  e,i\c  to  such  enterprises 
as  it  has  deemed  worthy  of  success. 

"Pretty  tall  writin'  fer  a  hoy,  I  call  that."  said  the 
reader,  taking  off  his  spectacles.  "One  o'  thegals  —  John 
Marlitt's  darters  they  are,  you  know—  called  on  my  wife 
t'other  day,  an'  got  her  to  subscribe  for  three  months. 
We  take  Zion's  Herald  and  the  Chronicle,  anyway,  brt 
what  my  wife  says  is,  let's  keep  up  with  the  times.  If 
them  ar  young  folks  are  a-goin'  to  git  up  a  good  Pine- 
boro paper,  let's  paternize  'em.  " 

A  murmur  of  approval  followed  these  remarks,  and  the 
speaker,  taking  up  the  paper,  resumed  his  reading,  keep- 
ing on  this  time  till  he  had  finished  it. 

In  the  Far-land  house  the  tired  Marlitts  gathered 
around  the  sitting-room  centre-table  to  reckon  up  profit 
and  loss  on  the  paper  thus  far. 

Prue,  who  was  quick  at  figures,  drew  off  the  account, 
as  follows: 

l!n-i  i/i/x. 

14  Yearly  Subs.,  paid  up  .................  si  4  oil 

17  Six  JIos.   "                      ................  8  50 

11  Three  Mos.  Subs.,"      ................  275 

6  Copies  at  5e  .....................  ....  30 


Expenses, 

Copying-pad,  Ink,  etc  ....................  So  i  »  > 

Postage  and  Stationery  ..................  1  In 

Stage  Fares  .........  '.  ..................  1  •-'» 

^  Ream  Paper,  cut.  8x10  ($5)  .............  1  25 

f  Ream  Paper,  cut  lOxir.  (*:,)  ............  3  75 

Balance  ...............................  15  25 


,¥125  55 


Re 


able. 


For  Subscriptions 

For  Advertisements 


815 


$25  55 


$21  00 


f  Ream  Large  £1  .....  ts  ....................      $3  75 

840  Snmll  Shc,-t-  icnti  ...................        110  $485 

Cash  Balance,  as  above  .........................  15  25 

Bills  Receivable,      "     .........................  21  90 


Total  Assets $42  00 

Four  heads  bent  eagerly  over  the  sheet,  while  Prue 
opened  her  pocket-book  and  deposited  three  five-dollar 
bills  and  a  silver  quarter  upon  it. 


"Well,"  exclaimed  Rob,  "I  think  we've  done  pretty 
•well,  for  my  part.  I  sent  the  money  to  Mr.  Shaghorn 
for  the  pad  and  paper,  so  we  don't  owe  a  cent.  The  only 
liabilities  of  the  concern  are  the  contracts  we  must  iill 
uith  our  advertisers  and  subscribers.  That  is,  we  must 
supply  them  with  twenty-live  numbers  apiece,  complet- 
')•<  the  year.  How  many  regular  subscribers  are  there 
on  the  list  no\v,  M.-.dLTe.'" 

"Sixty-nine,  counting  all  the  unpaid  ones." 

"  The  advertisers  had  eleven,  and  \veg.-i\r  away  lifteen 
samples.  That  leaves  us  only  five  out  of  our  edition  of 
one  hundred.  We  need  those  to  fill  orders  for  back 
numbers." 

The  second  number,  a  fortnight  later,  was  even  more, 
successful  than  the  first,  an  edition  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  being  disposed  of  without  difficulty. 

"  It's  no  use  for  me  to  canvass  for  any  more  ads,"  said 
Dick,  coming  home  from  his  rounds  a  day  or  two  after 
No.  2  was  issued.  "All  our  space  is  filled  for  four  or 
five  numbers  ahead." 

"  We've  got  to  get  out  a  double  sheet,"  said  Rob.  "  It 
means  hard  work,  but  there's  no  other  way." 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  all  the  small  paper  on  hand.'" 

"  We'll  issue  an  edition  of  three  hundred  for  No.  3, 
giving  away  the  extras  as  .samples,  and  announcing  the 
increase  in  size.  That'll  please  the  advertisers,  anyway. 
Now.  girls,  you  must  help  me  on  copy.  Get  all  the  news 
you  ran.  at  school  or  anywhere." 

"You  know  we're  invited  to  a  candy  pull  next  Thurs- 
dav,"  said  Prue.  "Why  can't  we  write  that  up  for  the 
Quartette*" 

"Splendid!  Just  the  thing!  Be  sure  to  get  the  names 
of  everybody  there,  Prue,  and  do  it  up  in  good  style. 
No  gossip,  you  know,  or  personalities  that  could  hurt 
anybody's  feelings;  but  a  good  snappy  account  of  the 
whole  thing  boiled  down." 

"  Like  the  molasses,"  added  Madge,  gravely. 

The  young  people  worked  like  beavers  on  the  next  two 
numbers.  The  enlarged  issue  was  a  great  success,  and 
the  report  of  the  candy  pull  brought  in  several  new  sub- 
scribers. The  treasurer  found  it  necessary  to  keep  regu- 
lar books  of  accounts,  and  the  advertising  man  had  his 
bauds  full.  In  some  instances  goods  were  taken  in  pay- 
ment, and  handed  over  at  a  discount  for  cash  to  Aunt 
Matilda,  who  thus  obtained  them  at  very  low  rates. 

By  the  end  of  February  the  first  lot  of  paper  was  near- 
ly used  up,  and  Rob,  with  the  assistance  of  the  rest,  began 
to  make  his  estimate  for  a  new  purchase.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  paper  of  tolerable  weight  with  a  good 
finish  ;  considerably  more  expensive,  that  is,  than,  if  it 
were  merely  to  be  used  on  a  press. 

Rob  had  already  computed  the  amount  he  could  afford 
to  buy,  and  had  actually  written  the  letter  to  Mr.  Shag- 
horn,  who  had  thus  far  good-naturedly  undertaken  his 
Boston  purchases.  That  very  morning,  just  before  school- 
time,  a  large  pung  stopped  before  Mr.  Farland's  front 
door. 

"Hullo,"  called  the  driver;  "come  out  here,  will  you, 
and  help  me  unload?  I've  got  a  pretty  solid  freight." 

The  boys  ran  out  bareheaded,  in  a  hurry  to  finish  the 
job  before  starting  for  school. 

"Some  kind  o'  machine, 'pears  to  be, "said  the  driver. 
"'  Take  hold  on  that  side,  Rob.  You  hold  the  boss,  Dick. 
He's  jest  a  leetle  skittish  this  morning.  Fresh  air's  too 
much  for  him,  I  guess." 

"Why,  what's  this?"  suddenly  exclaimed  Robert,  al- 
most letting-  his  corner  of  the  unwieldy  machine  fall  in 
his  excitement.  "'Proprietors  Pineboro  Quartette, 
Pineboro,  Me.'  " 

"  That  means  you,  I  suppose,"  replied  the  other,  with  a 
grin.  "Mind  where  ye  step,  or  ye'll  drop  the  whole 
pesky  contrivance.  Kind  of  a  surprise  party,  is  it?" 

"  Ye-yes!"  panted  Rob.      "We'd  better  take  it  out   to 
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the  shed,  Levi.  I  don't  know  what  in  the  world  it  is  or 
where  it  came  from.  But  it's  awful  heavy  !' 

The  machine  deposited  in  the  shed,  they  went  back  to 
the  pung  again.  In  the  bottom  were  some  flat  packages 
which  proved  surprisingly  weighty.  These  were  placed 
beside  the  first,  and  Levi  drove  off,  remarking:  "No 
charges.  All  prepaid.  From  out  West  some wheres." 

There  was  no  time  for  examining  the  mysterious  par- 
cels before  school  nor  between  sessions.  Rob  found  an 
opportunity  to  say  a  word  to  Mr.  Holmes  about  them,  and 
the  master's  gray  eyes  twinkled  as  if  he  knew  more  than 
he  cared  to  tell  just  then. 

At  four  o'clock  the  boys  flew  homeward,  rushed  to 
the  shed,  and  began  to  tear  off  the  many  wrappings 
and  cords  which  hound  and  swathed  the  new  arrival. 
When  the  last  folds  of  paper  fell  to  the  floor  it  stood  re- 
voalod  before  their  delighted  eyes  —  a  perfectly  appointed 
linlc  printing-press,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  manu- 
facturer. 

Presently  their  delight  found  voice,  and  while  their 
tc indues  were  all  flying,  out  came  Aunt  Matilda  to  behold 
and  admire  with  the  rest. 

"  Here's  a  letter  Obed's  just  brought  from  the  Corner," 
she  said,  holding  it  out  to  Maduc1.  "P'r'aps  that'll  ex- 
plain where  this  thing  came  from." 

It  was  cold  in  the  shed,  and  all  hands  adjourned  to  the 
kitchen,  where  the  letter  was  read  aloud  by  Prue: 

CHICAGO,  February  IT,  18— 
ROBERT  MAHLITT,  ESQ. 

My  J>nir  Yuiiiif/  Friend, — I  received  the  sample  copy  of  the. 
Fincboro  Quiirtettf-  you  sent  me, and  examined  it  with  much  in- 
terest. You  arc  making  a  very  good  little  paper,  and  I  should 


judge  liy  the  number  and  va- 
rietj  of  advertisements  that 
it  is  having  fair  success  finan- 
cially. By  tins  time  yon  must 
be  pretty  well  known  in  I'ine- 
boro  and  vicinity,  and  doubt- 
less you  have  established  a 
solid  foundation  lor  a  better 
and  larger  paper.  I  took  the 
liberty,  a  week  or  two  ago,  to 
\\rite  to  the  postmaster  ot 
your  town,  making  confidential 
inquiries  as  to  you  and  \om 
career,  and  my  letter  \\a-  re- 
ferred to  a  Mr.  Stephen  Holmes, 
your  school-teacher.  He  seems 

to  be  a  very  intelligent    \< g 

man,  and  gave  me  just  the  in- 
formation I  desired.  As  a  re- 
sult of  all  this,  I  beg  Mill  to  ac- 
eept,  for  yourself  ami  your  bro- 
ther and  sisters,  the  small  job- 
press  I  ship  you  to-day, togeth- 
er with  an  e.xtra  roller,  half  a 
dozen  cans  ink  (red  and  black!, 
two  galleys,  two  chases  i»i 
locking  up  forms,  with  furni- 
ture and  patent,  blocks.  Also, 
three  fonts  of  type — a  clear 
modern  bourgeois,  upper  and 
lo\\er  ease:  an  italic1,  and  a 
good  fancy  type  lor  "  ads,''  etc. 
Two  sticks  for  setting  type-  arc1 
also  included,  and  one1  case, 
which  will  show  you  how  to 
make'  another  it'  \  oil  need  it. 
A  book  of  practical  directions 
completes  the  "  collection,"  ex- 
cept, paper,  of  which — assum- 
ing that  you  are  not  experi- 
enced in  selecting  stock  —  1 
send  you  half  a  ream,  cut  to  lit 
the  press.  Yon  will  see  that  it 
is  much  cheaper  than  that  you 
have1  used.  Your  dealer  will 
supply  you  with  further  lots, 

from  sample,  at  about  5i  cents  a  pound.  Wishing  yon  continued 
success,  and  hoping  to  hear  from  you  all  from  time  to  time.  I 
remain  your  obliged  friend.  JAMES  R.  LlDUox. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  change  of  style  in  the 
forth-coming  numbers  was  announced  in  large  letters  in 
that  week's  it>it<irti'tte. 

Among  other  interested  parties,  Sam  Duncan  saw  the 
announcement,  set  his  teeth  together  until  his  mo-uth 
looked  remarkably  like  that  of  his  dog,  and  mentally 
registered  a  vow  which  boded  no  good  to  the  Marlitt 
Publishing  Company. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


BEGINNINGS. 

BY    JAMES    BUCKHAM. 


OMIfJHTY,  mighty  river,  flowing  down  so  deep  and  calm, 
With 


'ith   the-  mills  upon  thy  lingers,  and  the  ships  upon   thy 
(calm  ! 

Tell    me    why    thon    never    failest,   never    growest    weak    and 

small, 
But  with  ever-swelling  current,  bringest  down  thy  wealth    to 

all  ? 

Quickly  then  the  river  answered:  '-Praise  the  little  mountain 

spring, 
Ever  sparkling,  ever  gushing,  for  the  precious  gifts  I  bring. 

"Far  away  among  the  forests,   when-  the  moss  lies  deep  and 

cool, 
There   the-   mill    hums  in   a    crevice,  and  the  ship  swims   in   a 

pool  !" 
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INSIDE  THE   CAPITOL  AT   WASHINGTON. 

BY    HARRIET    PRESCOTT    SPOFFORD. 

MANY  people  enter  the  Capitol  by  the  basement,  and 
even  the  basement  is  imposing  ;  but  those  who 
ascend  the  central  flight  of  steps  of  the  east  front  pass 
through  the  great  bronze  doors  of  the  Rotunda,  and  can 
read  the  story  told  in  high  relief  on  those  wonderful 
leaves— the  tragical  story  of  the  man  who  gave  a  new 
world  to  the  old  one.  In  the  casing  of  the  door  are 
statuettes  of  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  America,  with 
banners,  arms,  and  heraldic  designs.  On  each  leaf,  in 
niches,  are  figures  of  the  contemporaries  of  Columbus— 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  Henry  VII., 
Cortez,  Pizarro,  Balboa,  ATespucci,  and  others;  and  in  the 
panels  of  the  door  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  Columbus — 
his  audience  at  court,  the  departure  of  his  vessels,  his 
landing  at  San  Salvador,  his  triumphal  return  to  Barce- 
lona, and  his  appearance  in  chains;  and  between  the 
panels  are  the  heads  of  his  historians,  among  them 
Prescott  and  Irving'.  These  doors  have  been  very  cov- 
etously admired;  one  enterprising  thief  is  said  to  have 
made  off  with  the  chains  of  Columbus,  no  one  knows 
why,  as  one  would  hardly  display  such  booty.  Passing 
these  doors  you  are  in  the  Rotunda,  a  place  so  vast  that 
it  is  almost  like  open  sky.  Here,  around  the  walls,  on 
a  level  with  the  eye,  are  historical  paintings;  those  by 
Trninbull— being  full  of  portraits,  and  representing  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne  and  Cornwallis,and  the  resignation  of  Wash- 
ington— have  a  certain  value,  the  others  being  unworthy 
of  their  position.  Excepting  the  views  of  the  Yellow- 
stone and  a  very  few  others,  the  same  may  be  said  of  all 
the  paintings  in  the  building.  Over  these  paintings  are 
some  hideous  carvings  in  relief,  and  far  above  them  is 
a  belt  of  neutral-tinted  frescoes,  imitating  statuary,  and 
giving  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Rotunda  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  above  the  pavement.  It  was  painted  by  Si- 
gnor  Brumidi,  and  represents  Washington  surrounded 
by  Freedom,  Victory,  and  other  female  figures  emblem- 
atic of  the  original  thirteen  States,  and  around  it  runs  a 
circle  of  gas  jets  which  by  means  of  electricity  flood  the 
place  with  instantaneous  light  when  needed.  One  can 
ascend  the  dome  by  a  hidden  staircase  from  the  Rotunda, 
and  examine  on  the  way  the  arrangement  of  arches  and 
columns  and  iron  trestles  that  support  the  great  mass — 
very  interesting  to  the  young  mechanic — coming  out  on 
balconies  and  inner  platforms  that  are  undreamed  of 


from  below,  one  of  which  makes  a  good 
whispering  gallery,  and  flnally  reaching 
the  top,  whence-  .-in  immense  view  re- 
wards the  effort. 

l>!i-e«-tly  opposite  the  bronze  doors  of 
Ihc  Kolnnda  are  the  doors  leading  into 
the  Library,  beneath  whose  western 
windows  lies  an  enchanting  view.  This 
is  a  beautiful  series  of  rooms,  with  dark 
green  and  gold  finish,  the  galleries  go- 
ing up  story  over  story,  holding  their 
rich  contents  behind  gilded  nettings. 
Vast  as  it  is,  it  is  not  vast  enough  ;  and 
a  splendid  structure  is  now  in  process 
of  erection  to  hold  its  treasures. 

Returning   to  the  Rotunda,  passages 
lead  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.     Taking  the   northern  door, 
you  are  presently  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Room,  which  used  to  be 
the  Senate  -  chamber  before    the  w MIL'S 
were    built.      This   is  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  room    in    the   great  pile,  and  is 
a  relief  to  the  eye  after  the   other  portions.      It  is  a  sem- 
icircular   room,  richly  but  simply  furnished;    there   are 
tables  before  the    Justices,  rind   a   space  is  railed  off  for 
visitors.     The  Justices  sit  in  a  row  on  an  elevated  plat- 
form, before  a  screen  of  pillars.      It  is  quite  a  spectacle 
when    they  sweep  in  with    their  long  black  robes,  about 
whose  cut  and   fit  they  are  said   to  be  very   particular. 
The  centre    of  this    room  is  an  arena    where   the  great 
lawyers  of  the  land  measure  their  strength. 

Passing  out  and  on,  you  cross  (he  broad  corridor  which 
connects  the  Senate  wing  with  the  main  building,  and 
turning  to  the  right,  you  lincl  yourself  in  the  lobbies  lead- 
ing to  the  vestibule  of  the  Senate,  between  a  line  of 
coupled  columns  whose  capitals  are  of  marble  tobacco 
leaves,  while  the  light  falls  from  a,  stained-glass  ceiling 
on  a  floor  of  blue  and  white  stone.  On  one  side  of  this 
vestibule,  in  the  lobby  just  left,  is  the  grand  staircase 
leading  to  the  Senate  gallery.  At  the  foot  is  a  fine 
statue  of  Franklin;  and  opposite  it,  high  in  air,  is  a  huge 
and  crude  painting  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
staircase  itself  is  beautiful  beyond  description,  very  broad 
and  lofty,  of  gray  Tennessee  marble;  but  another  stairway 
in  the  western  side  of  the  wing  is  even  more  beautiful, 
being  all  of  white  marble,  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  ex- 
quisitely carved,  rising  in  tier  over  tier  of  dazzling  col- 
umns, balustrades,  and  steps,  till  the  eye  takes  in  the 
gleam  of  a  stained-glass  roof  over  all.  One  can  hardly 
picture  a  more  aerial  and  lovely  architectural  effect. 
There  are  other  staircases  for  the  use  of  Senators  and 
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Representatives  only,  before  elevators  were  introduced, 

tli:il   are  quite  as  line  in  thrir  way,  although  in  such  dusk 

I]I:H   thej  are    aol   easily  seen.     They  are  of  bronze  and 

brass,   anil    the    casting    represents    lurds    hovering    over 
nests    which    serpents    are    about     rilling,  deer    bounding 
awaj    from  do">   eagles,  children,   leaves,  and  branches. 
On  I  lie  oilier  side  of  tile  vestilnile  from  the  grand  stair- 

case     which  vestibule,   by-tlie  way,  opens  at   the   top  of 

(lie  outer  Ili^'ht  of  lolly;  inarlile  steps  is  the  reception 
i-ooin.  where  Senators  receive  t  heir  ca  llei's—  a  large  room, 
furnished  and  decorated  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  the 
walls  nearlv  covered  with  an  eruption  of  cnpids  and  gild- 
ing; and  here  ..pens  ihe  Senate  lobby,  a  lony  and  broad 
\  aiilted  passage,  the  Senate-chamber  on  one  .side,  and  on 

the    other  some   beautifully  de -a led    rooms.      The  first 

of  these  rooms  is  the  Vice  -  President's.  The  ceiling  is 
hut.  slightly  ornamented,  the  walls  are  quietly  tinted, 
and  the  rest  is  rich  and  simple.  Rembrandt  Peale's  por- 
trait of  Washington  is  here,  and  in  the  closet  is  the  tiny 
looking-glass  which  was  all  there  was  for  President  Jef- 
ferson to  use  when  lie  rode  to  the  Capitol,  and  li itched  his 
horse  to  the  paling  before  taking  the  inaugural  oath  — in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  abundance  of  mirrors  in  the  build- 
ing now. 

Next  to  this  is  the  Marble-room,  where  portions  of  the 
Senate  sometimes  retire  for  consultation — a  superb  and 
ulillering  room,  about  forty  feet  long  and  half  as  wide. 
The  floor  is  tiled,  the  ceiling  is  of  white  marble  deeply 
panelled,  and  supported  by  Corinthian  columns  ;  the 
walls  are  of  gray  Tennessee  marble,  and  every  panel 
is  a  mirror.  As  those  mirrors  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
room  repeat  it  again  and  again  and  again,  beyond  the 
range  of  vision,  the  etfect  is  of  immense  space  and  splen- 
dor. During  the  civil  war,  when  troops  were  quartered 
in  and  about,  the  Capitol,  this  beautiful  place  was  packed 
with  Hitches  of  bacon. 

Adjoining  this  is  the  President's  room,  to  which  he  usu- 
ally conies  in  the  last  nights  of  Congressional  sessions  in 
order  to  sign  bills.  The  room  is  richly  but  not  attrac- 
tively decorated.  Painted  on  the  wall  are  likenesses  of 
the  lirst  President's  cabinet — Thomas  Jefferson,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  and  others.  On  one  side  where  the  walls 
curve  into  the  ceiling  is  a  painting  of  Washington,  sup- 
ported, according  to  the  usual  fancy  of  the  Italian  deco- 
rator, by  two  reclining  female  ligures  of  Peace  and  Vic- 
tory ;  iii  the  corners  are  frescoes  of  Columbus,  the  face 
copied  from  a  portrait,  of  Vespucci,  of  "William  Brew- 
ster,  and  of  Benjamin  Franklin;  and  between  these  are 
medallions  of  Liberty  and  Religion,  Legislation,  and  Ex- 
ecutive Power,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  room  is  enriched 
with  cherubs  and  cupids,  and  Hags  and  arabesques,  and 
mirrors  and  gilding;  and  the  President,  who  is  there  only 
on  weary,  wakeful,  noisy  nights,  might  well  feel  as 
though  he  were  surrounded  by  a  vast  nightmare. 

Turning  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  the  lobby,  you  pass 
through  another  long  passage,  and  have  then  entirely  en- 
circled the  Senate-chamber.  This  Senate  chamber  is  a 
handsome  room,  with  panelled  walls,  a  gallery  all  around 
it,  and  seats  and  desks  arranged  semicircnlarly  before  the 
desks  of  the  Vice  -  President,  clerks,  and  other  ollicer-. 
It  is  a  very  orderly  and  decorous  place.  It  is  encom- 
passed by  cloak-rooms  and  lobbies,  and  is  lighted  from 
above,  nig'.t  and  day,  through  a  stained-glass  ceiling  set 
in  deep  caissons. 

Retracing  your  steps  now  to  the  Rotunda,  crossing 
that,  and  going  out  the  opposite  south  door,  you  are  in  a 
small  circular  vestibule  under  a  little  dome,  which  is  the 
exact  model  of  a  Greek  temple,  and  is  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  ornamented 
with  the  leaf  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  that  its  flower  is 
also  used  in  other  decorations.  The  same  idea,  that  of 
American  ornament.  i>  further  carried  out  in  a  little  ves- 
tibule in  the  basement,  where  are  columns  designed  bv 


from  <  Insterod  stalks  of  corn,  the  ears  and  silk 
and  blades  expanding  into  the  capital  atop.  From  this 
little  temple  one  enters  the  old  Hall  of  I  lepreseiitatives, 
in  which  the  giants  of  the  nation  once  wrestled,  and 

u  here  some  of  them   now  i nact  the  scene  in  marble. 

It  is  much  more  beautiful  than  the  present  Hall  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  being  too  small  for  our  growth,  it.  has 
been  transformed  into  a  National  Statuary  Hall — a  son 
of  Panth'-on.  It  is  nearU  sixty  feet  high,  in  the  shape 
of  a  half  moon,  and  is  encircled  by  an  inner  row  of  huge 
pillars  of  breccia,  copied  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Sta- 
tor  in  Rome.  In  old  days  the  Speaker's  chair  was  oppo- 
site the  door,  and  draped  by  heavy  silk  curtains  falling 
from  the  tops  of  the  columns,  and  the  members'  desks 
were  arranged  circularly.  All  this  has  now  vanished, 
and  is  replaced  by  a  ring  of  statues  on  their  pedestals — 
some  very  poor  and  some  quite  fine — given  bv  the  re- 
spective States,  the  most  beautiful,  perhaps,  that  of  Roger 
Williams,  the  most  noble  that  of  Samuel  Adams.  The 
ellVetive  thing  in  the  room  is  the  old  clock  over  the  door, 
composed  of  a  life-size  figure  o'  History,  with  her  wind- 
blown mantle,  standing  on  a  \\mged  ear,  and  making  her 
record  in  a  book  resting  on  her  lifted  knee;  the  wheel 
of  the  car  is  the  dial  of  the  clock,  and  it  is  poised  on  the 
upper  segment  of  a  globe,  where  are  cut  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac. 

Surrounded  by  lobbies  and  cloak-rooms,  as  the  Senate- 
chamber  is,  we  now  find  the  modern  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives, which  is  very  much  larger  than  the  Senate-chamber, 
and  whose  galleries  alone  seat  twenty-five  hundred  people. 
The  desks  and  seats  are  in  a  semicircle  before  the  Speak- 
er's desk,  which  is  of  white  marble,  with  a  canopy  of  silk- 
en flags;  on  either  side  of  it  are  full-length  portraits  and 
large  American  landscapes.  This  room  is  also  lighted 
from  above,  and  it  is  so  vast  that  one  sees  objects  at  the 
opposite  ends  almost  as  indistinctly  as  one  hears  sounds. 
It,  is  a  noisy,  disorderly,  and  tumultuous  place,  where  the 
spectator  wonders  that  any  business  can  be  done,  for  the 
confusion  and  disturbance,  with  the  continual  moving  of 
men  from  spot  to  spot,  the  clapping  of  hands  and  running 
of  pages,  the  hammering  of  the  Speaker's  gavel,  the  drone 
of  the  clerks'  voices,  the  ceaseless  hum,  the  apparent 
stolidity  and  indifference  of  members,  some  with  their 
hats  on,  some  with  their  feet  on  their  desks,  some  with 
cigars  in  their  mouths,  some  stretched  at  length  on  the 
lounges;  yet  out  of  all  the  turbulence  come  the  laws  that 
control  the  destinies  of  a  people,  and  on  the  whole  con- 
trol them  very  well. 

Pausing  now  only  to  look  at  the  wall  of  one  of  the 
staircases, where,  in  "Westward  Ho,"Leutze  has  portray- 
ed with  graphic  power  a  worn  emigrant  train  just  reach- 
ing its  camping-place  in  the  midst  of  sublime  scenery,  a 
painting  which,  if  there  were  space  enough  to  give  it  any 
distance,  might  be  very  imposing-,  and  lingering  to  admire 
Bierstadt's  view  of  the  Golden  Gate  beneath  it,  we  descend 
into  the  first  basement,  to  look  at  the  decoration  of  the 
corridors  and  of  certain  of  the  committee-rooms  there. 
These  corridors  are  extremely  interesting';  some  of  them 
are  ornamented  with,  it  is  said,  every  plant  and  flower 
and  animal  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  United  States; 
others  represent  scenes  and  persons  of  our  history  without 
number.  In  some  of  these  passages  we  come  across  places 
where  the  groined  arches  and  huge  piers  give  an  idea  of 
the  strength  of  the  foundations  of  this  mighty  building. 

The  most  remarkably  decorated  of  the  committee-rooms 
are  those  belonging  to  the  Senate  committees  on  military 
and  on  naval  a  Hairs,  and  the  House  committees  on  Ter- 
ritories and  on  agriculture.  Among  the  decorations  of 
the  lirst  are  paintings  of  the  Boston  massacre,  the  battle 
of  Lexington.  Washington  at  Valley  Forge, and  the  storm- 
ing of  Stony  Point,  painted  on  the  wet  plaster.  In  the 
room  of  the  Committee  011  Territories  are  groups  of 
Indian  weapons,  foxes,  deer,  and  other  animals  of  the 
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wild  life  of  the  plains.  Tliat  on  agriculture  has  a  room 
very  elaborately  ornamented  with  the  four  seasons  on  the 
ceiling  in  a  swarm  of  cupids  and  tloral  emblems,  and  with 
frescoes  of  Cincinnatns  and  of  Putnam  called  from  the 
plough.  The  naval-room  is  in  the  Pompeian  style;  the 
vestibules  of  vast  temples  rise  grayly  before  you  as 
you  enter,  as  if  to  declare  that  the  sea  is  the  gateuay 
of  nations;  the  ceiling-  is  covered  with  groups  of  water 
gods  and  nymphs,  and  the  walls  are  like  the  facades 
of  palaces,  with  figures  floating  from  the  doorways;  some 
of  these  are  exceedingly  air}-,  light,  and  lovely.  One 
carries  a  sextant,  one  a  chart,  one  a  bannerol;  one  lifts 
a  barometer  as  if  it  were  a  mermaid's  glass;  one  beautiful 
shape,  her  back  to  the  room,  in  a  cloud  of  golden  hair, un- 
rolls a  map.  Perhaps  these  figures  are  not  exactly  suited 
to  halls  of  legislation  and  the  companionship  of  grave  and 
reverend  seigniors  framing  weighty  statutes;  pictures 
of  the  Count ilnl inn,  and  Guerrivre  would  have  been  bet- 
ter in  their  place,  with  sea  scenes  of  storm  and  calm.  On 
the  whole,  making  exception  of  very  few  points,  if  the 
Capitol  were  buried  in  ashes  as  Pompeii  has  been,  and  were 
dug  out  after  a  couple  of  thousand  years,  the  people  of 
that  period  will  hardly  admire  our  taste  in  art,  as  shown 
in  the  statues  and  paintings  there. 

Descending  still  another  flight,  one  comes  to  the  sub- 
basement;  and  here  those  interested  in  such  things  will 
see  the  tremendous  machinery  for  sucking  air  from  out- 
side and  forcing  it  up  into  the  legislative  rooms  that 
have  no  other  way  of  obtaining  air.  And  here,  beneath 
the  crypt,  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  foundation,  is  the 
Undercroft,  where  it  was  at  first  intended  to  place  the  re- 
mains of  Washington. 


RAFTMATES:* 

A    STORY    OF    THE     GREAT     RIVER. 

BY    KIRK    MUNROE, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  CANOEMATES,"  "  CAMPMATES,"  "DORYMATES,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER     XXXV. 

BIM'S  HEROISM. 

VS  the  burning  steamboat  swept  down  toward  the  low- 
lying-  raft  the  destruction   of  the  latter  appeared  so 
certain   that  its  crew  abandoned  all   hope  of  saving  it; 
and,  taking  to  their  skiff,  sought  by  its  means  to  escape 
the  threatened  danger.     It  was  a  forlorn  hope,  and  prom- 
ised but  little.      Even  with  Billy  Brackett's  strong-  arms 
tugging  at  its  oars,  the  heavily  laden    skiff  seemed  to 
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move  so  slowly,  that  but  for  the  ever-widening  space  be- 
tween them  and  the  raft  they  would  have  deemed  it  at  a 
stand-still.  They  gazed  in  silence  and  with  fascinated 
eyes  at  the  on-coming  terror.  At  length,  with  a  sigh  of 
thankfulness,  they  sa\v  that  they  were  beyond  its  track, 
and  Billy  Brackett's  labors  were  somewhat  relaxed. 

Suddenly,  as  though  endowed  with  a  fiendish  intelli- 
gence, the  blazing  fabric  took  a  sheer  to  port,  and  headed 
for  the  skill'.  A  hoarse  cry  broke  from  the  old  negro, 
whose  face  was  ashen  gray  witli  fright.  It  was  ecboed 
by  Binney  Gibbs.  The  others  kept  silence,  but  their 

faces    were    bloodleSS. 

By  a  mighty  effort.  Billy  Brackett  spun  the  skill" 
around,  and.  with  the  energy  of  despair,  pulled  back 
toward  the  raft.  The  stout  oars  bent  like  whips.  If  one 
of  them  had  given  way  nothing  could  have  saved  our 
ral'tmates  from  destruction.  Had  the  tough  blades  been 
of  other  than  home  make,  and  fashioned  from  the  best 
product  of  the  Caspar  mill,  they  must  have  yielded. 
With  each  stroke  Billy  Brackett  rose  slightly  from  his 
seat.  Arms,  body,  and  legs  made  splendid  response  to 
the  demands  of  the  invincible  will.  Years  of  careful 
training  and  right  living  were  concentrated  into  that 
supreme  moment.  Another  might  have  sought  personal 
safety  by  plunging  overboard  and  diving  deep  into  the 
river.  Glen  and  Winn  might  have  followed  such  an 
example.  Biiiney  and  Solon  being  unable  to  swim, 
could  not.  But  Billy  Brarkett  was  too  true  an  Amer- 
ican to  consider  such  a  thing  for  an  instant.  Generations 
of  Yankee  ancestors  had  taught  him  never  to  desert 
a  friend  nor  yield  to  a  foe;  never  to  court  danger  nor 
to  fear  one;  to  tight  in  a  righteous  cause  with  his  lalest 
breath;  to  snatch  victory  from  defeat. 

As  the  skiff  dashed  alongside  the  Vcnturi'  the  vast, 
glowing,  seething  mass  of  flame,  smoke,  and  crashing 
timbers  swept  by  so  close  that  the  raftmates  were  obliged 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  cool  waters  from  its  deadly  heat. 
('linking  to  the  edge  of  the  raft,  with  their  bodies  en- 
tirely submerged,  they  gazed  breathlessly  and  with  blind- 
ed eyes  at  the  grandest  and  most  awful  sight  to  be  seen 
on  the  .Mississippi.  It  was  a  huge  lower-river  packet, 
and  was  completely  enveloped  in  roaring  flames  that 
poured  from  every  opening,  and  streamed  furiously  from 
the  tall  chimneys,  the  trailing  banners  of  the  fire-fiend. 
The  boat  was  under  a  full  head  of  steam,  her  machinery 
was  still  intact,  and  the  great  wheels,  churning  the  glow- 
ing waters  into  a  crimson  foam,  forced  her  ahead  with 
the  speed  of  a  locomotive.  The  back  draught  thus  caused 
kept  the  forward  end  of  her  lower  deck  free  from  flame. 
Here,  as  she  rushed  past,  the  boys  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  only  sign  of  life  they  could  discover  aboard  the  ill- 
fated  packet.  It  was  a  dog  leaping  from  side  to  side, 
and  barking  furiously. 

They  had  hardly  noted  his  presence  when  a  curious 
thing  happened.  There  came  an  explosion  of  steam,  a 
crash,  and  the  starboard  wheel  dropped  from  its  shaft. 
Thus  crippled,  the  blazing  craft  made  a  grand  sweep  of 
half  a  circle  in  front  of  the  raft.  Then,  as  the  other 
wheel  also  became  disabled  and  ceased  its  mad  churn- 
ings,  the  boat  lay  with  her  head  up  stream,  drifting- 
helplessly  with  the  current.  The  packet  was  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  from  the  raft  when  its  wild 
progress  was  thus  checked,  and  now  the  barkings  of  the 
dog,  that  had  already  attracted  the  boys'  attention,  v  ere 
heard  more  plainly  than  before. 

All  at  once  Billy  Brackett.  who  had  regained  the 
wave-washed  deck  of  the  raft,  called  out,  "It's  Bim  !  I 
know  his  voice !'' 

With  this,  he  again  sprang  into  the  skiff,  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  attempting  to  rescue  his  four-footed 
comrade.  Winn  Caspar  was  just  in  time  to  scramble  in 
over  the  stern  as  the  skiff  shot  away.  "I  may  be  of 
some  help,"  he  said. 
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As    they    i  lea  red   (lie   burniii":    li(.;il.   they    s;i\v    llial,    the 

dog  was  indeed  Bim.  He  answered  their  calls  with  fran- 
tic barks  of  joy.  but  refused  to  leap  into  the  skill' or  into 
the  water,  as  they  urged  him  to. 

He  would  run  bark  out  of  their  siirhl  instead,  and  then 
reappear,  harking  frantically  all  the  while.  Once  he 
.seemed  to  lie  dragging  something,  and  trying  to  hold  it 
up  for  their  inspection. 

"  The  dear  old  dog  has  some  good  reason  for  acting-  in 
that  way."  said  Hilly  Bracken.  "  and  I  must  go  to  him." 

\\'inn  had  not  the  heart  to  remonstrate  against  an  at- 
tempt to  aid  Him,  even  though  its  extreme  danger  was 
obvious.  The  blazing  hull,  from  which  most,  of  the  up- 
per works  were  now  burned  away,  was  liable  to  plungi; 
to  the  bottom  at  any  moment,  ami  the  boy  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  being  engulfed  in  the  seething  whirlpool 
which  would  thus  be  created.  He  involuntarily  cringed, 
too,  at  the  thought  of  the  red-hot  boilers  ready  to  hurst 
and  deluge  all  surrounding  objects  with  scalding  steam 
and  hissing  water.  Still,  he  would  not  have  spoken  a 
single  word  to  deter  Billy  Bracket!  from  his  daring  proj- 
ect even  though  he  knew  it  would  be  heeded. 

While  these  thoughts  Hashed  through  Winn's  mind,  his 
companion  was  clambering  up  over  the  low  guards,  and 
Bim's  joyful  welcome  of  his  master  was  pitiful  in  its  ex- 
travagance. The  dog  seemed  io  say  :  "  I  knew  you  would 
come  if  I  only  waited  patiently  and  barked  loud  enough. 
Now  you  see  why  I  wouldn't  leave.'' 

The  object  to  which  Bim  thus  directed  attention,  as 
plainly  as  though  possessed  of  speech,  was  a  little  curly- 
haired  puppy,  a  Gordon  setter,  so  young  that  its  eyes 
were  not  yet  opened. 

Billy  Brackett  picked  it  up.  and  dropped  it  over  the 
side  into  Winn's  arms.  Then  he  tried  to  do  the  same  by 
Bim;  but,  with  a  loud  bark,  the  nimble  dog  eluded  his 
grasp,  and  dashed  away  into  the  thick  of  the  smoke. 
Tongues  of  Hame  were  licking  their  cruel  way  through 
it.  and  as  Him  emerged,  his  hair  was  scorched  in  yellow 
patches.  He  dragged  out  a  dead  puppy,  laid  it  at  his 
master's  feet,  and  before  he  could  be  restrained  had  once 
more  dashed  back  into  the  stifling  smoke.  Again  he  ap- 
peared, this  time  weak  and  staggering,  every  trace  of 
his  white  coat  gone.  He  was  singed  and  blackened  be- 
yond recognition;  but  he  was  a  four-footed  hero,  who 
had  nobly  performed  a  self-imposed  duty.  As  he  feebly 
dragged  another  little  dead  puppy  to  his  master's  feet, 
Billy  Brackett  seized  the  brave  dog  in  his  arms,  and 
sprang  over  the  side  of  the  doomed  steamboat  into  the 
waiting  skitf.  Tears  stood  in  the  young  man's  eyes  as 
the  suffering  creature  licked  his  face,  and  he  exclaimed, 
"I  tell  you  what.  Winn  Caspar,  if  this  blessed  dog  isn't 
possessed  of  a  soul,  then  I'm  not,  that's  all  !" 

Meanwhile  Winn  was  pulling  the  skiff  swiftly  beyond 
reach  of  danger.  It  was  none  too  soon  ;  for  before  they 
reached  the  raft,  the  glowing  mass  behind  them  reared 
itself  on  end  as  though  making  a.  frantic  effort  to  escape 
its  fate.  Then,  with  a  hissing  plunge,  it,  disappeared  be- 
neath the  turbid  Hood  of  the  great  river.  A  second  later 
there  came  a  muffled  explosion,  and  a  column  of  water, 
capped  by  a  cloud  of  steam,  shot  upwards.  At  the  same 
time  the  scene  was  shrouded  in  a  darkness  made  absolute 
by  the  sudden  extinguishing  of  the  tierce  light,  while  the 
silence  that  immediately  succeeded  the  recent  uproar 
seemed  unbroken. 

Then  the  momentary  hush  was  invaded  by  the  sound 
of  many  voices,  some  of  which  were  uttering  groans  and 
cries  of  pain.  A  score  of  unfortunates  from  the  burned 
packet,  who  had  been  driven  by  the  tlames  to  the  extreme 
after-end  of  the  boat,  where  they  were  bidden  from  the 
view  of  those  on  the  raft,  had  leaped  into  the  water  as 
they  were  swept  past,  and  managed  to  reach  it  while  Bill}' 
Brackett  and  Winn  were  away, 

Now.  by  means  of  the  skitt',  others  whose  cries  for  help 


located  them  in  the  darkness  were  picked  up.  Many  per- 
sons had  escaped  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  tire 
by  means  of  the  small  boats  and  life  rail  carried  by  the 
packet;  while  still  others,  comprising  nearly  half  the 
ship's  company,  were  lost.  It  was  one  of  the  most  terri- 
ble of  the  >n:my  similar  disasters  recorded  in  the  history 
of  steam Voating  on  the  Mississippi;  and  to  this  day  the 
burning  of  the  Li/l/r  is  a  favorite  theme  of  conversation 
among  old  river  men. 

When  Glen  Elting  learned  the  name  of  the  ill-fated 
craft,  he  started  and  turned  pale.  "  The  very  packet  for 
which  we  were  waiting!''  he  cried,  with  hated  breath. 
"Oh,  Binney,  how  many  things  we  have  to  be  thankful 
for!" 

"Indeed  we  have,'"  answered  the  boy;  "and  not  the 
least  of  them  is  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  help  these 
poor  people,  who  have  been  overtaken  by  the  misfortune 
that  was  reaching  out  for  us.'' 

These  two  were  tearing  sheets  into  bandage  strips,  and 
dressing  wounds  with  the  salve  and  ointments  found  in 
Major  Caspar's  medicine  chest.  Solon  was  providing  a 
plentiful  supply  of  hot  water  over  a  roaring  fire  in  the 
galley  stove,  and  bustling  about  among  the  forlorn  as- 
sembly, that,  drenched  and  shivering,  had  been  so  sud- 
denly intrusted  to  his  kindly  care.  Billy  Brackett  and 
Winn  rowed  in  every  direction  about  the  raft  so  long  as 
there  was  the  slightest  hope  of  picking  up  a  struggling 
swimmer. 

Their  last  rescue  was  that  of  a  man  clinging  to  a  state- 
room door,  and  so  benumbed  with  the  chill  of  the  water 
that  in  a  few  moments  more  his  hold  must  have  relaxed. 
Beside  him  swam  a  dog,  also  nearly  exhausted. 

When  the  man  was  carried  into  the  shanty,  the  dog 
followed  him,  and  was  there  seen  to  be  of  the  same  mark- 
ings and  breed  as  the  puppy  saved  by  Bim.  Noting  this, 
Winn  hunted  it  up,  and  brought  it  to  her.  It  was  hers, 
and  no  human  mother  could  have  shown  more  extrava- 
gant joy  than  did  this  dog  mother  at  so  unexpectedly 
finding  one  of  her  lost  babies.  She  actually  cried  with 
happiness,  and  fondled  her  little  one  until  it  protested 
with  all  the  strength  of  its  feeble  voice.  Then  she  lay 
down  with  the  puppy  cuddled  close  to  her,  and  one  paw 
thrown  protectingly  across  it,  the  picture  of  perfect  con- 
tent. 

Bim  had  been  almost  as  excited  as  she,  and  in  spite  of 
his  burns,  had  circled  about  the  two,  and  barked  until  the 
puppy  persuaded  its  mother  to  be  quiet.  Then  Bim  and 
she  lay  down,  nose  to  nose,  and  while  the  former  told  his 
friend  how  he  had  found  her  deserted  babies  on  the  boat 
and  had  determined  to  save  them,  and  how  his  own  dear 
master  had  come  in  answer  to  his  barks  for  assistance, 
she  told  him  how  she  had  been  in  the  after-part  of  the 
boat  getting  her  supper  when  the  flames  broke  out,  and 
had  gone  nearly  crazy  at  finding  herself  separated  from 
her  little  ones.  She  assured  him  she  would  have  gone 
through  fire  and  water  to  reach  them  had  not  her  master 
thrown  her  overboard,  and  immediately  afterwards  jump- 
ed into  the  river  himself.  Then  she  believed  that  all  was 
lost,  for  in  her  distress  of  mind  she  had  entirely  forgotten 
her  brave  friend  Bim.  If  she  had  only  remembered  him, 
she  would  have  been  quite  at  ease,  knowing,  of  course. 
that  he  would  find  some  way  of  saving  at  least  one  of  her 
puppies,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  all  that 

COuld    be    expected. 

At  which  Bim  jumped  up  and  barked  for  pure  happi- 
ness, until  his  master  said,  "That  will  do,  Bim,  for  the, 
present." 

CHAPTER      XXXVI. 
THE    MASTER   OF   MOSS    BANK. 

THE  Gordon  setter's  name  was  Nanita,  while  that  of 
her  master  was  Mr.  Guy  Manton,  of  New  York.  With- 
in a  short  time  after  the  final  plunge  of  the  burned 
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packet, several  steamboats, 
attracted  by  the  blaze, 
reached  the  raft,  and  of- 
fered to  carry  thesurvivors 
of  the  disaster  to  the  near- 
est town.  This  offer  was 
accepted  by  all  except  Mr. 
Manton,  who  asked,  us  ;i 
favor,  that  lie  and  his  dogs 
might  be  allowed  to  re- 
main on  board  the  Ven- 
ture, at  least  until  morn- 
ing. Of  course  the  raft- 
mates  willingly  consented 
to  this,  for  Mr.  Manton 
was  so  grateful  to  them, 
besides  proving  such  an 
agreeable  companion,  that 
they  could  not  help  but 
like  him. 

From  him  they  learned 
how  Bim  happened  to  be 
011  board  the  ill  -  fated 
steamboat, a  situation  over 
which  they  had  all  puz- 
zled,but  concerning  which 
they  had  heretofore  found 
no  opportunity  of  inquir- 
ing. According  to  Mr. 
Man  ton's  story,  lie  was  on 
his  way  to  a  plantation  on 
the  Mississippi,  in  Louisi- 
ana, which  lie  had  recent- 
ly purchased,  but  had  not 
yet  seen. 

Wishing  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  great  river 
on  a  bank  of  which  his 
property  lay,  he  had  come 
by  way  of  St.  Louis,  and 
there  boarded  the  fine 
New  Orleans  packet  Lytle. 
He  had  brought  with  him 
a  supply  of  machinery, 
provisions,  and  tools  for 
the  plantation,  all  of  which 
were  now  either  consumed 

by  fire  or  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  He  had  also 
brought  his  favorite  setter  Nanita  and  her  litter  of  three 
young  puppies,  which  he  had  proposed  to  establish  at  his 
new  winter  home. 

During  the  stop  of  the  packet  at  Cairo  he  had  taken 
Nanita  ashore  for  a  run.  On  their  way  back  to  the  boat 
he  discovered  that  she  was  not  following  him,  and  anx- 
iously retracing  his  steps  a  short  distance,  found  her  in 
company  with  a  white  bull-dog,  to  whom  she  was  evi- 
dently communicating  some  matter  of  great  interest. 

Mr.  Manton  saw  that  the  strange  dog,  was  a  valuable 
one,  and  when  it  showed  an  inclination  to  follow  them, 
ti-ied  to  persuade  ii  to  return  home,  which  he  supposed 
was  somewhere  in  the  town.  As  the  dog  disappeared,  he 
thought  he  had  succeeded,  and  was  afterwards  surprised 
to  find  it  on  the  boat,  in  company  with  Nanita  and  her 
little  ones.  Believing,  of  course,  that  the  bull-dog's  own- 
er was  also  on  board,  he  gave  the  matter  but  little  thought, 
and  soon  after  called  Nanita  to  be  fed. 

While  lie  was  attending  to  her  wants,  the  cry  of 
"fire"  was  raised.  The  liames  burst  out  somewhere 
near  the  centre  of  the  boat,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  engine- 
room,  and  had  already  gained  such  headway  as  to  inter- 
pose an  effectual  barrier  between  him  and  the  forward 
deck.  He  supposed  that  the  boat  would  at  once  be  head- 
ed for  the  nearest  bank,  but  found  to  his  dismay  that 


YO"    C'ALLIS'    DAT    AR    PLANTATION    SIOSS    BACK?"    EXCLAIMED    SOLON. 


almost  with  the  first  outbreak  of  flame  the  steering-gear 
had  been  rendered  useless.  At  the  same  time  the  engi- 
neers had  been  driven  from  their  post  of  duty,  and  thus 
the  splendid  packet,  freighted  with  death  and  destruction, 
continued  to  rush  headlong  down  the  river,  without 
guidance  or  check. 

Amid  the  terrible  scenes  that  ensued,  Mr.  Manton,  fol- 
lowed by  his  faithful  dog,  was  barely  able  to  reach  his 
own  stateroom,  secure  his  money  and  some  important 
papers,  wrench  the  door  from  its  hinges,  throw  it  and 
Nanita  overboard,  and  then  leap  for  his  own  life  into  the 
dark  waters. 

At  this  point  the  grateful  man  again  tried  to  express 
his  sense  of  obligation  to  his  rescuers,  but  was  interrupted 
by  Billy  Brackett,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  thanked  for 
performing  so  obvious  and  simple  an  act  of  duty.  To 
change  the  subject  the  young  engineer  told  of  Bim's  act 
of  real  heroism  in  saving  one  and  attempting  to  save 
the  other  members  of  the  little  family,  which  he  evidently 
considered  had  been  left  in  his  charge. 

To  this  story  Mr.  Manton  listened  with  the  deepest 
interest;  and  when  it  was  concluded,  he  said,  "He  is  a 
dear  dog,  and  most  certainly  a  hero,  if  there  ever  was  one. 
I  shall  always  love  him  for  this  night's  work." 

Then  Bim,  who  was  now  covered  with  healing  oint- 
ment and  swathed  in  bandages,  was  petted  and  praised 
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until  even  Nunita  grew  jealous,  anil  insisted  on  receiving 
;i  share  of  In'r  master's  attention. 

All  the  while  tin'  brave  hull-dog  looked  into  tlie  faces 
of  those  gathered  about  him  willi  sucb  a  pleading'  air  »\' 
intelligence  .-UK!  sueli  meaning  barks  thai  bis  long'ing  tn 
tell  of  vihat  hail  happened  lo  him  after  be  started  from 
t  be  raft  in  pursuit  of  the  odious  "  river  trader  "  \\  bo  bad 

;e  kicked   him  was  evidenl    lo   Ihem   all.      If   he  only 

could  have  spoken,  he  would  have  told  of  the  cruel  blow 
bv  which  lie  was  momentarily  stunned,  of  finding  him- 
self in  a  hag  in  the  river,  of  ho\\  be  had  succeeded  by  a 
desperate  struggle,  in  escaping  from  il  and  tinally  reach- 
ing the  shore,  of  his  distress  al  not  (hiding  the  raft,  and 
the  sad  search  for  his  master  through  the  town,  of  his 
meeting  with  Nanita,  and  of  his  decision  to  accept  her 
advice  and  take  passage  with  her  down  the  river,  in 
which  direction  lie  was  certain  bis  floating  house  had 
gone.  All  this  Bim  would  have  communicated  to  his 
friends  if  he  could;  but  as  t.he\  were  too  dull  of  compre- 
hension to  understand  him,  they  have  remained  in  igno- 
rance to  this  day  of  that  thrilling  chapter  of  his  adven- 
tures. 

Besides  telling  the  raftmates  of  his  cruel  experience, 
Mr.  Manton  related  some  of  the  incidents  of  a  canoe  voy- 
age even  then  being  made  down  the  river  by  his  only 
son  Worth  and  the  boy's  most  intimate  friend.  Sunnier 
Rankin.  These  two  had  made  a  canoe  cruise  together 
through  the  Everglades  of  Florida  the  winter  before,  and 
had  enjoyed  it  so  much,  that  when  Mr.  Manton  proposed 
that  they  should  accompany  him  to  Louisiana,  they  had 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  make  the,  trip  in  their  canoes. 

"  They  started  from  Memphis,''  continued  Mr.  Manton, 
"and  have  had  some  fine  duck  and  turkey  shooting 
among  the  Coahoina  sloughs  and  cane-brakes.  With  them 
is  a  colored  man  named  Quorum,  who  crossed  the  Ever- 
glades with,  them,  and  who  now  accompanies  them,  in  a 
skiff  that  they  purchased  in  Memphis,  as  cook  and  general 
adviser.  I  have  heard  from  them  several  times  by  letter, 
and  so  know  of  their  progress.  It  has  been  so  good  that 
unless  I  make  haste  they  will  reach  Moss  Bank  before 
me.  That  is  the  name  of  our  new  home,'1  he  added,  by 
way  of  explanation. 

"  \Yha'  dat  yo'  say,  sail?"  exclaimed  Solon,  who  had 
been  an  interested  listener.  "Yo'  callin'  dat  ar  planta- 
tion Moss  Back?" 

"Yes,  'Moss  Bank'  is  the  name  it  has  always  borne, 
I  believe,"  replied  Mr.  Manton.  "But  why  do  you  ask? 
Do  you  know  the  place?" 

"Does  I  know  uin  !  Does  I  know  ole  place  I  was 
horned  an'  brung  up  in?  Why,  sah,  dat  ar'  my  onlies 
home  befo'  de  wall.  Ole  Marse  Rankin  own  urn,  an'  me 
an'  he  boy,  de  young  niarse,  hab  de  same  mammy.  So 
him  my  froster-brudder.  He  gwine  away  fer  a  sailor 
ossifer,  an'  den  de  wall  cotniii'  on,  an'  ebberyt'ing  gwine 
ter  smash.  He  name  'Summer.'  Yo'  know  dat  young 
gen'l'man  ;" 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Manton,  "I  never  knew  him.  He 
has  been  dead  for  several  years;  but  I  am  well  acquaint- 
ed with  his  family,  and  it  is  his  son  who  is  now  travelling 
down  the  river  in  company  with  my  boy.  In  fact,  it  was 
through  him  that  I  came  to  purchase  this  old  plantation, 
with  a  view  to  making  it  our  winter  home." 

"  Praise  de  Lawd,  I  g\vme  ter  see  a  Rankim  once  mo' !' 
exclaimed  the  old  negro.  "  Yo'  is  gwine  stop  at  de  ole 
Moss  Back  place,  Marse  Winn;  Yo'  sholy  is?" 

"  Why.  yes.  If  Mr.  Manton  would  like  to  have  us,  I 
think  we  should  be  very  happy  to  stop  there  when  we 
reach  it,"  said  Winn. 

"Stop!  Of  course  you  will,"  exclaimed  Nanita's  mas- 
ter. "I  have  already  planned  for  that,  and  should  feel 
terribly  disappointed  if  you  did  not.  I  want  to  see  more 
of  you,  and  I  want  you  to  meet  and  know  my  boys.  Be- 
sides, I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  allow  Nauita  and  her 


pup  to  complete  their  journey  down  the  river  on  this 
raft  in  company  with  Bim,  who  will,  I  know,  take  good 
care  of  them.  If  you  should  consent  to  this  plan,  of 
course  you  will  be  obliged  to  stop  at  Moss  Bank  to  land 
them." 

"\Ve  shall  he  delighted  to  have  them,"  said  Billy 
Bracket!,  "and. on  behalf  of  Bim.  I  hereby  extend  a  for- 
mal invilation  to  Ihem  to  become  his  raftmates  for  ihe 
remainder  of  Ibe  cruise.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  certain 
that  my  companions,  as  well  as  myself,  will  be  most  happy 
to  visit  you  in  your  new  home,  and  there  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  your  hoys." 

By  the  time  this  arrangement  was  concluded  it  was 
daylight,  and  Mr.  Manton  insisted  on  the  raftmates  turn- 
ing in  for  a  nap,  while  he  and  Solon  kept  watch.  He  re- 
mained on  board  the  Venture  all  that  day,  and  by  sunset 
the  current  had  borne  the  raft  forward  so  rapidly  that 
they  were  able  to  tie  up  near  Columbus,  Kentucky.  At 
this  point  the  owner  of  Moss  Bank  bade  his  new-made 
friends  mi  I'cniir.  and  started  by  rail  for  his  Louisiana 
home. 

[TO   BE   CONTINUED.] 


THE   SNOW-SHOE   MAIL-CAEKIER. 

IF  you  lived  in  a  Rocky  Mountain  ramp,  and  were  "snowed 
in"  for  weeks  at  a  time,  you  \Miulil  soon  feel  JiUe  a  poor 
prisoner.  Tliink  of  it!  You  cannot  go  out  of  the  house,  nor 
can  any  of  your  friends  come  in.  All  communication  with  (lie 
outside  world  is  suddenly  cut  off.  No  sign,  no  word,  no  letters, 
no  papers — nothing  conies  from  tlie  big  towns  and  cities.  For 
all  the  benelit  they  rccci\  c  from  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
and  newspapers, the  miners  and  their  families  might  as  well  live 
in  Kamtchatka  as  in  camp. 

And  yet,  if  you  lived  far  up  on  a  mountain-peak  in  Colorado, 
Idaho,  or  Utah,  yon  would  want  letters  from  home,  from  mother 
or  father,  brother  or  sister,  in  the  East.  How  do  you  think 
those  who  live  in  the  frontier  mining  camps  have  their  letters 
anil  packages  delivered  in  midwinter f  Why,  by  the  "snow- 
shoe  mails." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  branches  of  Uncle  Sam's 
postal  service.  It  is  also  one  of  the  moist  difficult  and  danger- 
ous kinds  of  government  work.  The  snow-shoe  mails  give  em- 
ployment to  more  than  one  hundred  hold,  hardy  fellows,  who  take 
their  lives  in  their  hands  when  they  pick  their  way  across  the 
mountain  ranges  in  winter. 

Once  or  twice  a  mouth  the  carrier  straps  a  No.  4  U.S.  mail- 
sack  on  his  back,  puts  on  a  pair  of  Norwegian  snow-shoes,  takes 
a  long  guiding-pole,  and  is  ready  for  a  weary  tramp  to  the  camp. 
There  is  usually  a  little  crowd  at  the  post-office  to  give  the 
carrier  a  good  "send  oil'." 

"Good  luck  to  you,''shoutK  one  friend. 

'•  Hope  you'll  have  a  safe  journey,"  cries  out  another  friend. 

The  journey  over  lofty  ranges  and  along  treacherous  trails  is 
bad  enough  in  summer-time,  when  tlie  road  is  comparatively 
clear.  But  what  shall  we  say  i  f  the  climb  in  winter,  when  the 
snow  is  ten  feet  deep  on  the  level,  when  the  trails  are  obscure, 
when  the  weather  is  bitter  cold,  when  a  slip  would  send  the  car- 
rier over  a  precipice?  Only  the  bravest  and  hardiest  men  can 
do  the  work.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  carry  a  heavy  mail-pouch 
up  the  steep  mountain-sides.  The  exposures  and  hardships  will 
soon  break  down  an  iron  constitution. 

The  mail -carriers  take  extra  precautions  to  keep  warm. 
They  have  the  tincst  and  best  kind  of  silk  underwear,  which  is 
found  to  retain  the  heat  of  the  body  and  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
They  wear  silk  gloves,  heavy  felt  or  leather  boots,  and  great 
overcoats. 

At  night,  or  during  a  storm,  the  carrier  ran  hardly  keep  from 
free/ing,  and,  growing  weak  with  his  burden,  he  sinks  down 
tired  and  exhausted  in  the  trail.  At  one  time  he  seeks  friendly 
shelter  ill  some  cleft  or  cave  in  the  rocks,  at  another  time  he 
digs  for  himself  a  bed  in  the  snow-banks.  He  takes  a  night's 
rest,  but  no  sleep.  He  must  keep  awake  all  night,  lest  he  fall 
into  a  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  waking.  Sometimes  he  is 
able  to  build  a  lire,  and  then  lie  can  safely  take  alight  nap.  On 
the  morrow,  tired  and  stiff  in  joint,  the  brave  fellow  resumes  his 
weary  climb. 
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These  mountain  carriers  belong  to  a  race  of  athletes.  Their 
work  calls  for  the  nerves  of  a  tiyht -rope-  walker  ami  the 
agility  of  a  ballet-dancer.  No  chamois-hunter  in  tlir  Alps  is 
more  active  ami  daring  than  our  Kocky  Jlcuintain  mail-carrier. 

Tin1,  trip  down  the  mountain-sides  on  the  snow-crust  is  full  of 
danger  anil  excitement.  On  reaching  the  top  of  a  penU  the 
carrier  puts  his  'ong  guiding-pole  on  his  shoulders,  places  his 
snow-shoes  togel  liei .  sees  that  everything  is  all  right,  and  then 
starts  down,  as  on  a  toboggan  slide.  How  he  goes!  When  I  In- 
hard  crust  on  the  snow  is  smooth  as  glass,  the  carrier  rushes 
dow  n  with  the  speed  of  an  express  train. 

But  the  clanger!  The  expert  is  supposed  to  keep  his  balance. 
Once  in  a  while  a  carrier  rushing  down  the  mountain-side  loses 
his  balance.  Then  away  goes  his  pole,  up  lly  his  snow-shoes, 
man  anil  mail-pouch  tumble  down  the  hill  like  Jack  and  Jill 
and  their  pail  of  water. 

Again,  it  is  surprising  how  the  mail-carriers  find  their  way 
over  the  ranges,  how  they  can  keep  on  the  right  trails.  Many 
of  them  seem  to  know  the  road  almost  as  well  as  a  carrier  in  a 
city  knows  the  cross-streets  and  odd  numbers.  It  is  a  puzzle  to 

M< people  how  they  manage  it.  The  carrier  feels  his  way 

cautiously  along  the  dangerous  places.  Holding  his  compass 
in  hand,  he  cannot  lose  his  bearings.  But  he  must  be  sure- 
footed, for  a  false  step,  a  slip,  and  the  poor  fellow  goes  over  a 
precipice;  a  snow-slide,  and  he  is  swept  away  and  buried  deep. 
Months  afterwards,  perhaps  in  early  sunmiei  -t  imc.  the  body  aud 
mail-sack  are  found  wedged  among  the  rocks. 

The  number  of  accidents  is  very  large.  Never  a  winter  passes 
but  a  dozen  mouutaiu  carriers  lose  their  lives  on  the  dangerous 
trails  and  passes.  Only  the  other  day  I  read  a  brief  notice  of 
the  mysterious  disappearance  of  an  Idaho  carrier,  who  was 
probably  swept  away  by  a  snow-slide.  It  is  arduous  and  peril- 
ous work.  Those  who  want  government  positions  seldom  apply 
for  a  place  in  the  snow-shoe  mail  service. 


spool  for  the  magnet  wire.     Two  binding  posts  oil  one  of  these 
ends  will  be  convenient  ending-places  for  the  coil  wire. 

2.  A  burner  with  chain  and  hall  attachment.  This  costs  about 
$1  15,  and  must  be  bought  of  a  dealer, as  it  takes  a  pretty  skilful 
mechanic  to  make  it.  Pulling  the  chain  turns  a  four-way  slop- 
cock  and  lets  on  the  gas.  At  the  same  time  the  current  is  made 
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A  WORD   ABOUT  ELECTRIC   GAS   LIGHTING. 

BY    C.  HANFORD    HENDERSON. 

THERE   are  two  ways  of  arranging  an  electric   device  for 
lighting  the  gas.     In   the  first,  which    is   the   simpler  and 
•  cheaper,  a  little  chain  with  a  ball  on  the  end  of  it  hangs  down 
-directly  from  the  burner.     Pulling  the  chain  turns  on  the  gas, 
and  lights  it  by  making  a  spark.    Another  pull  turns  off  the  gas. 
In  the  second  way  you  touch  a  white  push  button  on  the  wall, 
.and  the  current  both  turns  ou  the  gas  and  lights  it.     By  touching 
a  black  push  button  the  current  turus  off  the  gas. 
For  the  iirst  way  yon  will  need: 

1.  A  special  coil.  *  This  may  be  bought  for  $2  50,  or  it  may  be 
easily  made.  It  consists  of  a  bundle  of  soft  stove-pipe  wire 
(aboiit  eight  inches  long,  the  bundle  itself  one  inch  through) 
carefully  wrapped  with  about  eight  layers  of  No.  14  cotton  mag- 
,uet  wire.  This  costs  forty-two  cents  a  pound,  and  it  will  take 
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and  broken  by  the  rubbing  together  of  two  little  wires  just  over 
the  burner  opening,  and  the  spark  thus  made  lights  the  gas.  A 
second  pull  of  the  chain  turns  the  stop-cock  part  way  round  and 
shuts  off  the  gas. 

3.  A  battery  of  three  sal-ammoniac  cells.     These  cells  cost 
about   seventy-five   cents   apiece,  and  should  be  joined   up   in 
series;  that  is,  the  zinc  of  one  cell  to  the  carbon  of  the  next. 
The  end  zinc  and  end  carbon  are  then  connected  with  the  line 
wire.     The  battery  may  conveniently  be  kept  ou  the  shelf  in  a 
closet. 

4.  Insulated  copper  wire,  No.  18.     A  pound  costs  about  thirty- 
five  cents,  and  contains  about  two  hundred  feet.     It  is  used 
for  the  line  wire. 

Gas-fixture  wire,  No.  24  (ijl  a  pound),  comes  iu  the  three  col- 
ors, white,  black,  and  yellow,  and  is  sometimes  used  where  the 
ordinary  wire  would  disfigure  the  lixtures. 

The  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  das-pipe,  itself  serves  for  one  connection,  and  therefore  that 
only  one  wire  need  go  all  the  way  to  the  burner. 

In  the  second  way  you  need  the  battery,  spark  coil,  and  insu- 
lated wire,  as  before,  but  in  place  of  the  burner  described  you 
must  have  an  automatic  burner  and  double  push  button.  This 
burner  costs  about  $5,  and  will  have  to  he  bought.  It  contains 
two  little  electro-magnets  in  the  small  cylinder  just  below  the 
burner.  When  you  press  the  white  push  button  the  current  pass- 
es through  one  of  these  magnets,  and  makes  it  attract  apiece  of 
soft  iron  (the  armature),  thus  turning  ou  the  gas.  At  the  same 
time  the  making  and  breaking  of  the  current  produce  a  spark 
between  the  two  little  wires  just  above  the  burner  opening  and 
lights  the  gas.  When  you  press  the  black  push  button  the  cur- 
rent passes  through  the  other  little  electro-magnet,  making  it 
attract  another  armature,  and  so  turuing  off  the  gas. 

The  push  buttons  for  one  light  cost  about  fifty  cents,  aud  are 
placed  wherever  convenient.  The  arrangement  of  the  circuit 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Any  of  my  readers  could, with  a  little  care,  put  in  cither  of 
these  devices.  Should  they  want  to  know  why  the  spark  is 
made  and  why  the  gas  is  lighted,  I  shall  have  to  tell  them  some 
other  time,  for  I  have  already  occupied  more  space  than  our 
good  editor  asked  me  to. 


iibout  four  pounds  for  the  coil.  The  bundle  of  soft  wire  should 
first  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  stout  brown  paper  before  the 
magnet  wire  is  wound  around  it,  and  should  have  its  ends  tucked 
into  round  holes  in  square  pieces  of  wood, so  that  it  may  form  a 


THE    AMBASSADOR'S    WIT. 

SOME  years  ago,  in  Paris,  some  people  were  discussing  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus  in  the  presence  of  the  late  Lord 
Lytton,  the  British  ambassador.  Colomb,  I  should  explain,  is 
the  French  for  Columbus,  and  1«.  coloiiibe  is  the  French  for  "  the 
dove."  "It  is  very  singular,"  sumo  one  observed,  "that  la 
colombe  discovered  the  Old  World  and  le  Colomb  discovered  the 
New."  "  Yes,"  replied  Lord  Lytton,  "but  infinitely  more  curious 
is  it  that  the  one  came  from  Noah  and  the  other  caine  from 
Genoa." 
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TIIK  ri:o.ii:iss  <n    nviu/ATinN,  en:    WHAT   \vi:    MAY    FxricoT   IN   CENTRAL 
An:ie\  IN  TILI:  'J'wKNTii-Tii  l ' h M  i' iiv. — From  t'lif<iciuic  liliittcr. 

THE   MONKEY'S  RESOLVE. 

••I'M  Ailing  to  cut  off  my  tail  and  send  it  to  a  comic  paper," 
said  the  monkey.      "  I'm  told  comic  papers  pay  for  1'iiiniy  tales." 

AN   ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

"I  CAN'T    write  very  well."  said  the  small  lioy  to   a  visitor, 
"  Inn  1  can  make  bigger  Mots  than  papa  does.'' 


VERY   LIKELY. 

'•MAMMA,  do  yon  know  what  I'd  do  it' I   was  a  cat?"  asked 
Mollie. 

"Xo.  my  dear.      What  would  \ I"  '" 

"  I'd  inian\\ ."  said  Mollie,  gleefully. 


THE   <;l;orxi>-IIoi;'S  WALK. 

Tin:  ground-hog  eame  down   through  his  winding  hall, 
And   turning   his  big   brass  key, 

lie    looked    at     tin-    sk\ 

With  an   anxious  eye  — 
""1'is    lime    I    well!    lint    lo    see," 

<,llM>tll    lie. 
"If  my  shadow  goes  walking  with   me." 

His  ulster  lilted  as  tight   as  his  skin. 

'Twas  of  thick  brown   fur.  like  his  cap; 
And  he  looked  so  well-bred, 
The  neighbors  all  said, 
"'Twould  be  sad  should  any  mishap 

Entrap 
Such  a  stylish-appearing  young  chap." 

lie  strolled  for  an  hour  through  the  five-acre  lot, 
Aud  twisted  his  head  around, 
Till  be  had  a  bad  pain 
At  the,  base  of  his  brain; 
But  his  courage  came  up  with  a  bound 

When  he  found 
His  shadow  lay  stretched  ou  the  ground. 

Then  homeward  he  hastened  and  opened  his  door, 
His  shadow   went  too,  I  suppose; 
He,  got  into  bed, 
And  covered  his  head. 
And  remarked,  as  he  tucked  up  his  toes, 

"This  shows 
'Twill  be  six  weeks  before  winter  goes." 

ANNA  SI.  PRATT. 


A   GOOD  REASON. 
1  WISH  I  was  a  twin,"  said  Bobbie. 
Why  ?"  asked  bis  father. 
Then  I  could  see  how  I  looked  without  a  looking-glass,"  said 


THK    DIFFERENCE. 
"Do  you  know  the  difference  between  French  and  German, 

1 1. 1 1  .'"  Bobbie 

••  Yes."  said  Hal.     "One  I  cau  speak  a  little  of, and  the  other  ,    . 

Idou'tkuowatall."  .  JACK'S  PLAN. 

DEFINED.  "  I  IMIN'T  think  I'll  learn  how  to  write,"  said  Jack.  "When  I 

"  P\rA,"  said  Jack,  "  what  is  extravagance  ?''  get  to  be  a  man  I'll  buy  a  typewriter,  and  play  my  letters  on  it, 

"Well,'  my  son."  returned  the  wise  parent,  "if  you  had  a  just  like  it  was  a  piano  and  they  were  tunes." 

seventy-Iive-cent  straw  hat  blown  oft  into  the  sea,  it 

would  be  extravagant  to  hire  a  boat  for  a  dollar  to  go 

out  and  gel  it." 

WANTED   TO   STAY  SO 

"MAMMA,"  said  little  Benjamin,"!  think  it's  awful 
Hire  to  he  a  little  boy.  1 1' 1  stay  real  quiet  all  the. 
tune,  and  don't  take  any  exercise,  don't  you  think 
nia\  he  1  could  stay  a  little  boy  all  my  life?" 


JOHNSY  MAKES   A  JOKE. 

'•JOHNNY,"  said  Johnny's  little  brother.     "A  fly  is 
a  fly  because  he  flies,  isn't,  he  :'" 
''Yes.      That's  it." 

••  And  a  tlea  is  a  th-a  because  he  flees,  isn't  it  ?" 
••  Shouldn't  wonder." 
"Then  why  are  bees  bees  .'" 
"Because  they  be."  laughed  Johnny. 


IT  WAS   AN  ATLAS. 

PAPA.  "  Hullo,  Tommy,  what  are  you  reading?" 
TOMMY.   "  I'm  just  looking  at  the  pictures,  'cause  I'm 
oo  little  to  read  such  a  big  book." 


WHAT   HIS   FATHER  WENT  FOR. 
••  S.i  your  father  has  gone  to  Europe  lias  he,Wallie?" 
"Yes.  sir.      I  think   maybe  they're  going  to  make 

him  a  King  or  something  over  there.     /  would,  if  1 

were  them." 


A    DISCOVERY. 

"Tun  world  ain't  all  round,"  said  Bob.  "I  know, 
because  I  saw  America  on  the  map  at  school  to-day, 
and  it  was  flatterer  than  a  pancake." 


A   PROBLEM  SOLVED. 

"I  KNOW   what  makes  me    naughty."  said    Harry. 
•  It's  doing  things  I  hadn't  ought  to  does  it." 


PlUT'E   GOETU    UEFOKE    A   FALL,   OR   THE   HAUGHTY    DANE    AND   THE   SCHEMING    DACHSHUNDS. 
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BILLY    AND     I. 


BY  J.   L.  HARBOUR. 


I  HAVE  always  liked  the  nickname  of  Billy.     Your 
experience  may  have  been  different  from  mine,  but  I 
have  never  known  a  boy  named   Billy  who  was  not  a 
t'i'.-ink,  jolly  fellow  whom  everybody  liked. 

I  know  that  everybody  liked  Billy  Waterman.      He  is 
the  Billy  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about.     The  Watermans 
lived  in  the  same  block  in  which  I  lived  in  a  small  West- 
ern town  called  Tuscaloosa.      There  was  nothing  but  a 
narrow   alley    between  my  father's  back   yard  and   the 
liark  yard  of  the  Waterman  house,  so  Billy  and  I  had 
only   to    scale    a 
back      fence      or 
two      when      we 
wanted   to    meet. 
There  was  a  gate 
in      either     back 
fence,      but       we 
were  not  the  kind 
of  boys  who  enter 
in   at  gates  when 
we  had  the  privi- 
lege of   climbing 
a  fence. 

My  bedroom 
was  in  the  rear 
of  our  house  and 
Billy's  was  in  the 
rear  of  the  Water- 
man house,  and  as 
the  houses  were 
not  more  than 
two  hundred  feet 
apart,  we  could, 
by  yelling  a  lit- 
tle, carry  on  very 
agreeable  conver- 
sations through 
open  windows 
when  we  were  in 
our  own  rooms. 
Of  course  every- 
body in  the  block 
could  hear  what 
we  had  to  say; 
but,  like  most 
boys  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  we 
had  few  secrets, 
and  were  willing 
to  take  the  entire 


block  into  our  confidence.  So  we  did  a  great  deal  of 
screeching  back  and  forth  in  a  very  hearty  and  boyish 
way.  But  in  the  winter-time  we  were  denied  this  plea- 
sure, for  our  mothers  objected  to  our  having  the  windows 
open  so  much. 

Mr.  Waterman  was  the  wealthiest  man  in  Tuscaloosa, 
and  he  had  about  the  finest  house,  but  that  did  not  make 
a  bit  of  difference  to  Billy  when  it  came  to  associating 
with  other  boys.  My  father  was  a  poor  man,  but  Billy 
was  the  warmest  friend  I  ever  had.  We  were  so  nearly 

inseparable  for  a 
long  time  that 
our  mothers 

called  us  the 
Siamese  twins. 

One  day  in  Oc- 
tober Billy  came 
vaulting  airily 
over  the  two 
fences  between 
his  back  yard  and 
ours.  I  was  out 
in  our  yard  rak- 
ing up  a  lot  of 
dead  leaves.  I 
could  see  that 
Billy  was  excited. 
"  Say,  Joe,"  he 
said,  "I've  just 
thought  of  some- 
thing ever  so 
jolly." 

"What?"  I 
asked,  bluntly. 

"  S'posing  we 
put  up  a  tele- 
graph line?" 

' '  A  telegraph- 
line?" 

"That's  what 
I  said." 

"Where  would 
you  put  it  up?" 

"Oh,  only 
from  your  room 
to  mine." 

"That  would 
be  a  great  tele- 
graph line,  now, 
wouldn't  it.bnv  ;' 
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1  was  two  days  older  than  Billy,  and  I  sometimes  as- 
Mimed  an  air  "f  condescension  on  llial  account.  But 
Hilly  was  too  good  nat  ured  to  mind  it  niiicli.  and  lie  said  : 

"  (  Hi.  we  couldn't  do  any  great  amount  of  actual  busi- 
ness over  it.  nor  supply  the  Tusca  looxi  Thin:*  wit  li  press 
reports.  I  nit  we  could  haw  a  ^ood  deal  of  spoil  out  of  it  ; 
now  don't  you  tliiulc  so.1" 

"May lie  we  could,"  I  said,  more  encouragingly.  "But 
how  could  we  manage  it  :" 

"  Ivisy  enough.  You've  got  (bat  set  of  telegraphic  in- 
strument-, your  brother  G-eorge  used  when  lie  was  study- 
ing telegraphy  with  the  operator  down  in  the  depot  last 
year,  and  I  could  coax  father  to  give  me  a  set.  for  my 
birthday,  which  comes  next  Week  you  see.'" 

"  Hut  how  about   the  poles  and  wires.' " 

"There's  a,  big  coil  of  wire  down  in  my  father's  ware- 
house that  was  left  over  when  they  put  up  the  telegraph 
line  between  here  and  Eddyville,  and  there's  a  box  of 
those  green  glass  thingumbobs  that  you  wrap  the  wive 
around  on  the  post;  father  would  give  me  some  of  them 
and  the  little  wire  we  would  want,  for  he  likes  to  have 
me  interested  iu  useful  things.'' 

••  We'd  need  some  poles,"  I  said. 

"  ( )f  course  we  should.  I  never  for  a  moment  sup- 
po-.ed  that  the  wires  could  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  and  I've 
planned  the  whole  thing  out,  poles  and  all.  We  shouldn't 
need  but  two  poles,  and  there's  three  or  four  lying  down 
by  the  rail  load  track  that  they  threw  away  because  they 
were  imperfect  when  the  Eddyville  line  was  built.  No 
one  would  say  a  word  if  we  used  a  couple  of  those  poles. 
Don't  you  think  that  it  is  a  great  scheme.-" 

I  had  really  thought  so  all  along,  and  now  I  said  so 
openly  and  heartily. 

"  We  can  have  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  it.  Hilly,"  I  said. 

"  Course  we  can,  Joe.  I'll  ask  father  about  my  instru- 
ments when  he  comes  home  to  dinner,  and  your  brother 
George  would  let  you  use  his,  wouldn't  he?" 

My  brother  George,  who  was  fifteen  years  older  than  I, 
had  become  a  very  expert  telegraph  operator,  and  had 
charge  of  the  most  important  office  on  a  well-known  line 
of  railroad. 

He  had  just  at  that  time  come  home  to  be  married,  and 
was  in  such  a  happy  frame  of  mind  that  it  was  perfectly 
safe  to  ask  him  for  anything,  so  when  I  mentioned  the 
matter  of  our  proposed  telegraph  line  to  him  he  said: 

"Of  course  you  can  have  those  old  instruments  of 
mine,  Joey,  and,  what's  more,  I'll  help  you  and  Billy  to 
put  up  your  line  and  connect  the  instruments  with  the 
wire,  and  all  that." 

I  ran  off  to  tell  Billy,  and  he  informed  me  that  his  fa- 
ther had  agreed  to  buy  the  instruments  Billy  wanted, 
and  had  said  that  Thomas,  the  Waterman's  hired  man, 
might  help  us  putting  up  poles  and  stretching  the  wire. 

With  the  help  of  Thomas  and  my  brother  George  the 
line  was  put  up  and  in  good  working  condition  in  one 
afternoon. 

Brother  George  had  already  taught  me  a  good  deal 
about  telegraphy,  and  he  gave  Billy  and  me  a  number  of 
lessons  before  he  went  away,  and  it  was  not  very  long 
before  we  could  send  messages  over  the  wire  by  clicking 
off  the  letters  of  each  word  very  slowly. 

Having  the  two  offices  so  near  was  quite  an  advantage, 
because  when  there  were  breaks  in  any  of  our  messages 
we  could  throw  up  our  windows,  and  supply  the  missing 
words  by  yelling  them  across  our  back  lots  to  eacli  other. 
In  fact,  it  was  understood  between  us  that  five  slow 
and  distinct  clicks  of  the  instrument  meant,  "Open 
window,"  and  at  first  our  messages  consisted  chiefly  of 
live  clicks. 

We  were  so  well  pleased  with  our  telegraph  line,  and  so 
much  interested  in  sending  messages,  that  we  learned  quite 
rapidly,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  could  talk  freely 
with  each  other  over  the  wires. 


Our  "private  wire. "as  we  called  it,  was  the  envy  of 
a  good  many  boys  in  Tusca loosa.  and  we  often  alloued 
them  (he  privilege  of  trying  to  send  messages  over  it. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waterman  went 
to  Eddyville  to  remain  until  Monday  with  I'.illy's  ".rand 
mother  Waterman,  who  lived  in  that  town.  Billy  in 
formed  me  of  the  proposed  visit  by  sending  the  I'ol  lou  i  ii'j 
message  over  the  wire  before  I  was  fairly  out  of  bed  on 
Saturday  morning: 

"  Father  and  mother  are  going  to  Kddyville  to  stay 
over  Sunday.  You  come  and  stay  all  night  with  me." 

Billy  and  I  often  spent  nights  with  each  other,  and  that 
morning  Mrs.  Waterman  asked  me  to  stay  with  Billy  the 
tuo  nights  she  would  be  away. 

Of  course  Billy  and  I  always  had  a  merry  time  on 
such  occasions,  and  on  this  particular  Saturday  night  we 
were  merrier  than  usual.  We  were  entirely  alone,  and 
it  uas  the  first  time  we  had  ever  remained  alone  in  the 
house  all  night.  The  Watermans'  hired  man,  whose 
room  was  in  the  barn,  usually  slept  in  the  house  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waterman  were  away,  but  on  this  occasion 
lie  had  been  given  -permission  to  go  and  spend  Sat  in-day 
night  and  Sunday  with  his  parents,  who  lived  in  a  little 
town  five  miles  from  Tuscaloosa.  Jane,  the  one  house- 
servant,  received  word  late  Saturday  evening  that  her 
sister  had  died  suddenly  at  her  home  on  a  little  farm  two 
miles  from  town,  and  Jane  had  returned  with  the  mes- 
senger who  had  brought  the  sorrowful  news  of  her  sister's 
death.  It  was  then  arranged  that  Billy  should  eat  his 
meals  at  our  house  during  the  absence  of  his  parents. 

.lust  before  dark  we  went  around  and  locked  up  the 
house,  without  paying  particular  attention  to  every  fast- 
ening, because  such  a  thing  as  a  burglary  had  never 
been  heard  of  in  Tuscaloosa,  and  many  families  never 
locked  their  doors  at  all,  nor  did  they  have  fastenings  of 
any  kind  on  their  windows. 

Billy  and  I  never  thought  anything  at  all  about  bur- 
glars as  we  climbed  the  stairs  to  Billy's  room. 

We  laughed  and  talked,  and  played  checkers,  and 
looked  at  some  new  books  Billy  had,  until  about  nine 
o'clock.  Then  we  concluded  that  we  were  hungry,  and 
we  went  down,  to  the  pantry,  where  we  got  a  pie  and  some 
cookies,  which  we  took  back  to  Billy's  room  and  ate. 
Then  we  went  to  bed;  but  we  didn't  go  to  sleep  at  once. 
The  pie  probably  made  us  wakeful. 

Billy  went  to  sleep  first,  and  I  dozed  along  until  I 
heard  a  clock  downstairs  strike  eleven,  when  I  took  a 
little  nap  myself.  An  hour  or  two  later  the  pie,  or  some- 
thing else,  awakened  me.  I  felt  restless  and  uncomfort- 
able, and  I  tossed  about  on  my  pillow  until  I  heard  the 
clock  strike  two.  I  was  lying  very  still  then,  when  I 
heard  a  sound  as  of  some  one  blundering  against  a  chair 
downstairs,  and  I  sat  up  in  bed  and  listened.  A  little 
later  I  distinctly  heard  a  creaking  sound  on  the  back 
stairs. 

Billy  and  I  had  come  up  those  back  stairs  on  our  way 
from  the  pantry,  and  Billy  had  spoken  about  how  they 
creaked.  They  were  creaking  in  that  same  way  now. 
At  that  moment  Billy  turned  over  toward  me,  and  touch- 
ing me  lightly,  said,  in  a  whisper. 

"  You  awake,  Joey?" 

'"Sh-sh-sh!"  I  whispered.  And  then  I  put  my  lips  to 
his  ear  and  whispered,  "  I  believe  that  some  one  is  in  the 
house." 

Billy  sat  up  beside  me  then,  and  we  sat  there  in  silence, 
with  clasped  hands.  The  creaking  continued,  and  I  whis- 
pered, 

"  Doesn't  that  sound  like  some  one  on  those  stairs?" 

"  It  is  some  one,"  replied  Billy,  positively. 

The  next  moment  we  distinctly  heard  the  knob  on  the 
door  of  our  room  turn.  We  had  happened  to  bolt  the 
door  that  evening,  although  we  did  not  always  do  so 
when  I  staid  with  Billv. 
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I  noticed  that  Billy's  hand  did  not  tremble  in  the  least 
as  it.  clasped  mine,  and  presently  he  whispered, 

"I'm  going  to  peep  through  the  key  hole.' 

He  slipped  noiselessly  out  of  bed,  and  1  followed  him. 
The  door  was  fastened  with  a  bolt,  and  there  was  no  key 
in  the  door.  We  stole  softly  over  to  the  door,  and  Billy 
found  the  key-hole  and  peeped  through  it.  Then  he 
whispered,  with  his  lips  to  my  ear: 

"  There's  a  man  out  there  in  the  hall.  He's  got  a  dark 
lantern,  or  something  of  that  kind,  for  he  turned  it  this 
way  just  as  I  peeped,  and  I  saw  him." 

I  put  my  eye  to  the  key-hole,  but  the  man  had  disap- 
peared. 

"  He's  gone  into  father's  room,  likely,"  whispered  Billy, 
"and  there's  things  in  there  father  wouldn't  lose  for  a 
good  deal;  and  mother  lias  a  lot  of  jewelry  and  ever  so 
many  solid  silver  things  locked  up  in  the  lower  drawer  of 
her  dressing-case.  Some  of  the  silver  has  been  in  the 
family  for  years,  and  mother  wouldn't  lose  it 
for  the  world." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  solid  silver  in  daily 
use,  and  Mrs.  Waterman  kept  it  in  her  room  at 
night,  or  when  she  was  away,  and  never  gave 
a  thought  to  the  danger  of  having  it  stolen  in 
a  quiet  little  town  like  Tuscaloosa.  But  a 
burglar  was  evidently  after  it  now. 

"We  couldn't  get  over  to  your  house  for 
your  father,  could  we;"  whispered  Billy. 

"There's  no  telling  how  many  of  them  there 
are,"  I  said.  "Likely  enough,  there's  one  on 
guard  downstairs." 

"And  the  burglar  would  escape  with  every- 
thing if  he  heard  us,"  said  Billy. 

"  Of  course  he  would,"  I  whispered;  "  for  — 
Oh,  Billy!" 

"What?"  eagerly. 

"  My  brother  George  is  at  home  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  I  heard  mother  say  that  she  would  put  George 
and'  his  wife  in  my  room,  because  my  uncle  Harry  and 
his  wife  have  the  spare  room." 

"Well?"  said  Billy. 

' '  Let's  telegraph  George.  He's  the  lightest  sleeper, 
'cause  he  works  so  much  nights.  He'd  hear  it  if  we  tele- 
graphed him." 

Billy's  instrument  was  on  a  table  in  a  little  bay-win- 
dow. We  groped  our  way  over  to  the  table.  There  were 
some  heavy  draperies  on  a  rod  across  the  bay-window. 
We  pulled  these  draperies  together  to  deaden  the  clicking 
of  the  instrument,  and  Billy  brought  a  blanket  from  the 
bed  and  threw  it  over  the  table;  and  then  I  slipped  my 
hand  under  it,  and  called,  "  George— George." 

We  waited  breathlessly  for  a  reply  over  the  wire,  but 
.none  came;  and  I  again  called,  "George— George." 

Instantly  there  was  a  reply,  "  What  is  it?" 

"There  are  burglars  in  Mr. Waterman's  house.  Get 
Tfather  and  Uncle  Harry  and  come." 

In  a  minute  the  reply  came,  "  We  are  coming." 

Billy  and  I  had  been  wonderfully  self-possessed,  but 
•now  we  were  so  excited  we  could  hardly  keep  our  tongues 
still.  My  heart  went  like  a  trip-hammer,  and  I  could  feel 
that  Billy  was  quivering  with  excitement.  We  kept  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  and  in  a  moment  we  saw  in  the 
half -moonlight  three  figures  coming  across  our  back 
yard. 

My  uncle  Harry  was  Sheriff  of  an  adjoining  county. 
.and  was  accustomed  to  handling  all  sorts  of  rough  fel- 
lows. He  was  perfectly  fearless,  and  lie  and  father  were 
both  powerful  men,  while  brother  George  was  very  strong 
and  active.  They  had  an  easy  victory,  however,  for  they 
met  one  of  the  burglars  coming  out  of  the  back  door,  and 
he  was  caught  and  silenced  before  he  could  give  an  alarm 
to  his  confederate,  who  was  up  in  Mr.  Waterman's 


Father  and  Uncle  Harry  waited  in  silence  for  a  moment 
or  two,  one  on  either  side  of  the  back  door,  while  Geor-j, 
revolver  in  hand,  kept  guard  over  the  bound  burglar.  In 
a  moment  or  two  the  second  burglar  came  down  tlir  kirk 
stall's,  and  walked  right  into  the  arms  of  my  stalwart 
uncle  Harry,  and  was  captured  before  lie  could  recover 
from  his  surprise.  lie  had  in  a  bag  on  his  back  all  the 
valuables  from  Mr.  Waterman's  room.  The  burglars 
were  marched  down  to  the  jail,  and  brother  Groiv 
came  back  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  with  Billy  and 
me. 

News  of  the  burglary  quickly  reached  Eddyville,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs. Waterman  came  home  before  noon  the  nc\t 
day.  Billy  and  1  were  great  heroes  for  several  days,  and 
were  witnesses  at  the  trial  of  the  burglars,  who  were  .sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  a  number  of  years.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  I  have  never  had  a  second  experience  with 
burglars. 


,room. 


BY    WILLIAM    HAMILTON    GIBSON, 

AUTHOR  (IF  "SiiMir    EYES/'   "  HIGHWAYS   AND 
BYWAYS,"  ETC. 

HE  title  <>f  this  article  will  doubtless  recall  to 
readers  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  a  paper  upon 
a  similar  subject  which  appeared  in  my  calendar 
series  two  years  agx>.  With  the  title  the  resemblance 
ends,  for  the  cocoons  which  I  am  about  to  describe 
are  of  a  sort  that  has  never  been  mentioned  in  any  pre- 
vious article.  These  curious  cocoons  had  been  familiar  to 
me  since  my  boyhood,  having  long  excited  my  wonder 
before  finally  revealing  their  mystery.  They  have  re- 
cently been  brought  freshly  to  my  notice  by  a  letter 
that  I  have  received,  accompanied  by  a  box  of  specimens, 
which  reads  us  follows: 

DEAR  Mi:.  GIBSON, — I  have  sent  yon  to-ilay  what  I  take  to 
be  three  cocoons.  These,  with  three  others  I  picked  up  from  a 
gravel-walk  in  Po'keepsie  over  a  year  ago.  They  seemed  con- 
nected at  the  ends,  lint  easily  broke  apart.  I  kept  them,  pur- 
posing1 to  see  what  would  emerge,  but  nothing  has  rewarded  my 
watch,  and  they  seem  now  to  be  shrivelling  up.  Can  you  yive 
me  any  information  in  regard  to  them?  If  so,  I  shall  be  very 
grateful  to  you. 

I  had  barely  read  half  through  the  brief  description 
when  I  guessed  the  nature  of  the  cocoons  in  question. 
having  received  similar  letters  before,  as  well  as  verbal 
queries,  from  others  who  had  been  puzzled  by  the  non- 
committal specimens.  The  fact  that  they  were  found 
"on  the  gravel-walk,"  and  were  loosely  "connected  at 
the  ends,"  was  in  itself  strong  evidence  of  their  question 
able  nature,  and  I  felt  sure  that  I  should  recognize  the 
cocoons  as  old  friends.  And  I  did. 

Upon  opening  the  box,  I  found  three  of  them  packed 
in  a  mass  of  cotton,  two  of  them  still  loosely  attached  at 
the  ends,  the  third  one  somewhat,  disintegrated.  Each 
was  about  all  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, somewhategg  or  cocoon  shaped.  Upon  being  separa- 
ted, one  end  of  each  was  seen  to  be  hollowed  out,  and  had 
thus  previously  received  the  pointed  end  of  its  fellow  in 
the  "  connected  "  condition  in  which  they  had  been  found. 
In  color  they  were  a  mouse  gray  precisely,  and  to  the 
careless '  observer  might  have  appeared  to  consist  of 
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caterpillar   silk,  though    in    reality    having   a   substance 
more  like  Ml.      Yes.  they  might   easily  lie  mistaken   for 

en us   if  we   simply  contented  ourselves   with    looking 

at  them. 

Who,  li\"  a  mere  glance,  could  imagine  the  materials 
that  the  little  bird  called  the  vireo  employs  in  build- 
in-  her  peculiar  nest.  The  reader  will  remember  how 
we  pulled  one  of  those  nests  apart  a  year  ag'o,  and  what 
strange  materials  \ve  found  woven  in  its  fabric.  But* 
they  were  hardly  more  surprising  than  we  may  discover 
within  this  sly  cocoon  it'  we  dissect  it.  Now,  to  begin 
with,  a  true  cocoon  is  not  solid  to  the  core,  as  this  one 
evidently  is  as  we  press  it,  between  our  fingers,  nor  can 
you  pinch  off  a  tuft  of  gray  hair  from  the  surface  of  an 
ordinary  cocoon  when  yon  will.  True,  there  are  some 
cocoons  into  whose  silk  meshes  the  caterpillar  weaves 
the  hair  of  its  body,  but  the  felt  thus  formed  is  only  a 
shell,  and  is  intermeshed  with  silken  webs,  and  one  pinch 
alone  will  open  up  the  hollow  interior  and  show  ns  the 
caterpillar  or  chrysalis  within.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
the  little  In-own  winter  snuggery  of  the  woolly-hear  cater- 
pillar which  we  all  know,  and  whose  prickly  cocoons 
may  be  found  beneath  stones  and  logs  in  the  fields. 

But  what  do  we  find  in  these  cocoons  that  we  now 
have  before  us?  Not,  only  is  there  no  vestige  of  silk  to 
be  seen,  but  there  are  hairs  enough  in  this  single  cocoon 
to  have  supplied  a  hundred  caterpillars,  while  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  sign  of  the  spinner  within.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  within  ;  pinch  after  pinch  reveals  nothing  but  the 
same  gray  felt.  We  are  now  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below 
the  surface,  when  another  pinch  brings  with  it  a  small 
mass  of  white  specks  like  crumbs  intermingled  with  the 
hair,  and  in  the  hollow  thus  deepened  we  observe  a 
shiny  white  object  like  ivory,  with  a  minute  ball  at 
its  tip.  It  certainly  looks  like  a  tiny  bone.  We  im- 
patiently break  open  the  cocoon,  when  we  see  in  truth  a 
bone — indeed,  a  compact  mass  of  bones  from  some  very 
small  animal,  whose  identity  we  may  guess  from  the 
mouse-color  of  the  felt.  Here  is  the  femur  of  a  field- 
mouse — two  of  them — also  a  part  of  the  fibula,  and  a  doz- 
en or  more  other  bones.  Breaking  asunder  the  mass  fur- 
ther, we  find  a  few  tiny  teeth;  and  as  we  continue  the 
process  in  the  remaining  two  specimens,  we  bring  to 
light  parts  of  the  skull,  ribs,  and  vertebra?.  A  strange 
"cocoon  "  indeed. 

A  further  examination  of  the  remaining  specimens  dis- 
closed similar  ingredients,  until  the  entire  mass  presented 
a  collection  somewhat  like  that  shown  in  my  illustra- 
tion. 

I  well  remember  my  first  encounter  with  the  queer 
specimens,  and  what  mysteries  they  were,  though  the 


"  idea  had  never  suggested  itself  to  me,  the  felted 

mass  having  been    found    in  a   disi  mi-grated  slate. 

1 1  \\  as  on  a  winter's  day,  in  a.  wall;  on  the  crusted  snow, 

during  my  early  boy  I d.  Returning  by  the  brink  of  a 

Stream,  1  noticed  a  little  gray  mass  of  fur  on  the  snow. 
which  on  examination  disclosed  numerous  bones  of  what 
I  took  In  be  field-mice  and  parts  of  the  aiiatom  \  of  a,  mole 
intermingled  with  the  hair.  No  vestige  of  Jlesh  appeared 
in  tin!  mass,  and  I  IV]]  to  wondering  what  manner  of  dis- 
ease is  this  with  which  the  mouse  world  is  alllicted  that 
should  consume  the  llesh  and  leave  nothing  but  a  dis- 
jointed skeleton  and  a  tiny  pile  of  fur.  Ah,  had  I  only 
known  then  what,  I  discovered  a  \  ear  or  two  later — the 
secret  of  that  big  hollow  in  the  willow-tree  above — my 
little  pile  of  fur  and  bones  would  easily  have  been  ex- 
plained, for  there  summer  after  summer  sat  the  little 
brown  screech-owl,  blinking  in  the  sun  at  her  doorway, 
peeping  through  the  tiny  cracks  of  her  closed  eyelids  at 
noon,  and  at  midnight  commanding  a  view  of  the  entire 
surrounding  sedgy  swamp  in  her  eager  quest  for  the  first 
unfortunate  shrew  or  deer-mouse  that  should  peep  its 
nose  out  of  its  nest  or  venture  across  the  ice  in  the  field 
of  her  staring'  vision. 

The  new-fallen  snow  would  doubtless  show  as  many 
telltales  of  midnight  tragedies  among  the  little  bead-eved 
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brought  commerce  from  the  north  and  from  India  and 
China,  while  the  Kuphrates  opened  the  way  to  commu- 
nication with  Syria  and  the  west..  Such  was  the  wonder- 
ful city  of  Bagdad. 

According  to  the  Mohammedan  law  of  succession,  the 
throne  was  to  descend  from  brother  to  brother,  and  nut 
from  father  to  son.  The  miserable  young  man  who  was 
trying  to  escape  observation  was  the  brother  of  the  reign- 
ing Caliph,  and,  of  course,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne, 
or  the  legitimate  "Prince  of  the  Faithful,"  the  title  of 
the  Caliph  in  power.  His  brother,  El  Hadi,  had  perse 
cuted  him  with  such  cruel  animosity  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  rather  than  expose 
himself  to  imprisonment  and  perhaps  death,  lived  the 
life  of  an  outcast  and  beggar  in  the  beautiful  city  over 
which  he  was  destined  to  rule.  After  his  escape  from 
the  ( 'aliph's  palace,  the  unnatural  brother  and  son's  rage 
turned  against  the  mother,  whom  he  sought  to  poison; 
but  she,  learning  his  intention,  succeeded  through  bribery 
in  having  him  smothered  to  death. 

In  vain  had  the  Caliph   El  Hadi  endeavored  to  disin- 


folk— the  tiny  trail  terminating  in  a  drop  of  blood,  and 
a  suggestive  ruffling  of  the  surrounding  snow,  with  its 
plain  witness  of  the  fatal  swoop  of  "owl  on  muttled 
wing  "from  its  vantage-ground  here  in  the  willow-tree. 
To-night  our  little  deer-mouse  ventured  too  far  from  its 
nest  among  the  tussocks.  To-morrow  night  all  that  will 
be  left  of  its  sprightly  squeaking  identity  will  be  a  tiny 
pile  of  fur  and  bones  disgorged  in  the  form  of  pellets  from 
the  open  beak  of  the  owl  on  the  willow-tree. 

In  regard  to  these  specimen  pellets  which  my  correspond- 
ent has  sent  to  me  fur  identification,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
atlirm  that  they  are  from  the  digestive  laboratory  of  the 
owl.  Something  in  their  size  suggests  that  a  hawk  is 
equally  likely  to  be  responsible  for  them,  all  the  birds  of 
prey  having  this  same  singular  habit  of  ejecting  the  in- 
digestible portions  of  animals  which  they  devour.  A  pet 
red-tailed  hawk  which  I  kept  during  the  past  summer  lit- 
tered its  pen  with  pellets  of  a  similar  size  and  consistency 
to  these,  varied  011  one  occasion  with  a  number  composed 
entirely  of  grass,  which  explained  a  singular  puzzle 
of  the  day  previous,  when  I  descried  my  hawk  with  its 
craw  largely  distended,  and  wondered  what  squirrel  or 
chipmonk  or  snake  had  been  thus  caught  napping  in  my 
absence. 


BEGGAR  AND   KING. 

IT  was  about  the  seven-hundred-and-eighty-sixth  year 
of  the  Christian  era  that  a  very  young  man  was  found 
asleep  one  night  close  to  the  wall  of  a  large  city,  the 
magnificence  of  which  has  scarcely  been  equalled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  lad  was  ragged  and  dirty. 
His  eyes  shone  with  intelligence,  and  his  countenance 
was  full  of  beauty,  but  his  pitiful,  abject  condition  re- 
vealed how  much  of  suffering  he  had  endured.  He 
strove  to  avoid  publicity,  and  had  sought  the  shadow  of 
the  wall  for  protection. 

The  beautiful  city  was  gleaming  with  thousands  and 
thousands  of  lights.  Sparkling  fountains  and  gilded 
colonnades  and  shining  spires  and  minarets  and  palaces, 
embellished  with  every  adornment  which  art  could  fur- 
nish and  immense  wealth  obtain,  made  this  city  the  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  earth,  and  its  glory  seemed  to  jus- 
tify its  name,  which  signified,  "Founded  by  the  Deity." 
Gardens  and  parks  and  promenades,  the  like  of  which 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  earth,  delighted  its  millions 
of  inhabitants,  and  the  beautiful  Tigris,  which  flowed  so 
near  that  they  could  listen  to  the  music  of  its  waters, 
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heril  his  brother,  and  by  that  means  place  bis  own  son 
on  the  Caliph's  throne.  The  chiefs  of  the  imperial  fami- 
lies would  nol  permit  the  legal  succession  to  be  disputed, 
bul  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  tins  young  brother 

was   lar.'-ely  due   to   the  prudence  ;mt!   sagacity  oi    :i   mail 

who  afterwards  became  Grand  Vizier  the  Vizier  being 
one  who  assumes  the  duties  and  burdens  of  the  state. 

It  was  tbis  man  Tahya.  who  besides  Tahya  bad  a 
aame  as  long  as  mosl  of  the  Moslems  are  fond  of  carry- 
in  a  who  stood  over  the  unhappy  young  man  sleeping 
ao-ainsl  the  wall,  an<l  woke-  him  up  with  the  words, 
""Arise,  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful  !" 

••  \Vby  do  yon  startle  me  by  alluding  to  my  accession 
to  the  CaliphateS  What  do  you  think  Had!  will  say  if 

he  hears  it?" 

Tahya  then  told   him  that  TIadi  was  dead,  and  hand.', 
to  him  the  deceased  <  'aliph's  ring. 

In  this  way  be^an  the  reign  of  the  world-renowned 
llaroun  al  Kasehid. 

"  I'dle-stai-  of  all   that  place  and  time, 
[   see  liini  in  his  golden   prime. 
The  good   Harouii  al   Kasehid." 

Never  lived  a  monarch  in  such  amazing  splendor  and 
luxury,  and  never  had  a  King-  such  illimitable  resources 
at  his  command.  His  empire  extended  from  the  confines 
of  India  and  Tartary  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  bis  court  was  tilled  with  the  wisest  men  and  the 
bri<>-htest  wits  of  the  age.  Harouii  al  Raschid  was  the 
most  accomplished,  eloquent,  and  generous  of  the  ( ialiphs. 
His  deeds  and  words  were  known  over  the  world,  and 
his  incognito  strolls  about  the  city  of  Bagdad  furnish 
many  of  the  humorous  incidents  of  the  Anibiiin  Nights. 
He  suffered  much  from  sleeplessness,  and  many  of  the 
stories  of  the  Anthnui  Xiijlitx  were  told  to  soothe  him 
in  bis  restless  moods.  He  was  a  poet  and  a  musician, 
and  by  the  mairnilicence  of  his  entertainments  in  bis 
palace  of  gold  and  precious  stones  he  seemed  anxious  to 
solace  himself  for  all  the  misery  he  endured  while  he 
was  the  victim  of  his  brother's  persecution.  He  was 
a  great  wit  himself,  and  many  a  culprit  and  criminal 
escaped  punishment  who  could  say  so  good  or  witty  a 
thing  as  to  make  him  laugh.  His  generosity  was  as 
areat  as  his  wealth,  and  bis  gifts  so  rare  and  costly  that 
the  account  of  them  sounds  like  a  fable. 

Like  all  C'aliphs  of  that  time,  be  believed  that  he  held 
the  right  of  life  and  death,  and.  amiable  and  generous  as 
he  was,  some  of  bis  penalties  were  severe  in  proportion 
to  the  offence.  Our  Christian  ears  are  quite  horrified  to 
hear  that  a  baker  who  bad  been  detected  in  giving  short 
weight,  and  also  in  adulterating  his  bread,  was  condemned 
to  be  burned  alive  in  his  own  oven.  A  pie-man  who  was 
convicted  of  making  pies  of  meat  unfit  for  food  was  sen- 
tenced to  have  his  ear  nailed  to  his  own  door-post  and  all 
his  pies  thrown  outside  the  city  gates.  When  expostu- 
lated with  for  his  severity,  he  replied,  "Perhaps  I  have 
been  a  little  hasty." 

He  was  not  without  faults,  and  by  some  of  them  the 
lustre  of  bis  reputation  was  not  a  little  dimmed,  but  he 
was  an  energetic  ruler;  he  gave  an  impetus  to  litera- 
ture and  science  which  aided  the  world's  civilization;  his 
unequalled  pomp  and  luxury  encouraged  art  and  artisans; 
his  taste  for  poetry  and  music  refined  the  people  over 
which  be  ruled,  and  never  had  Moslem  power  such  glory 
as  in  the  golden  prime  of  the  good  llaroun  al  Ra.schid. 

ZlTELLA  COCKE. 


A   LOYAL   LITTLE  GIRL. 

"I  GOT  Icept  in  In-day  tor  standing  up  for  Tommy,"  said 
Nellie.  ••Teacher  asked  Tommy  to  spell  oxen,  mid  Tommy 
said  o-x-o-n,  and  then  she  asked  me  if  lie  was  right.  I  didn't 
like  to  go  back  oil  Tommy,  so  I  said  yes  it  was  right,  but  she 
wouldn't  believe  me." 


THE     PINEBORO    "QUARTETTE." 

Un    Sij    Chapters. 

B  Y     W  I  I,  L  I  S     P.  O  Y  D     A  L  L  E  N. 
CH.U'TKK    IV. 

(IIHE  paper  could  no  longer  be  prepared  in  the  bouse. 
JL  The  press,  which  was  run  by  a  treadle,  was  unplea- 
-aulh  noisy,  and  the  type  soon  blackened  the  lingers  of 
the  voting  compositors,  so  that  they  left  their  traces  high 
and  low.  until  Aunt  Matilda  was  nearly  frantic. 

"It's  no  use,''  she  said,  "  I  can't  have  such  a  mess  in 
my  house,  paper  or  no  paper." 

"  Why  not  take  the  old  shed  chamber?"  suggested  Un- 
cle <  )bed,  in  his  slow  way. 

The  shed  chamber  bad  originally  been  intended  for  a 
hen-house.  It  occupied  a  portion  of  the  garret  space  at 
one  end  of  the  large  shed,  and  was  now  reached  by  a 
Iliu'lit  of  ten  steps.  For  years  it  had  been  used  only  as 
a  store-room,  where  old  broken  tools  and  the  odds  and 
ends  of  country  life  had  collected. 
"  Let's  take  a  look  at  it,"  said  Dick. 

The  boys  found  it  lumbered  up,  as  I  have  said,  and  the 
dust  rose  at  every  step,  until  they  had  a  regular  snee/.ing 
match.  The  little  room  was  lighted  by  a  single  four- 
pane  skylight,  now  covered  with  snow. 

\Vilh  some  ditliculty  they  pried  open  the  window, 
\\  Inch  was  in  the  rear  portion  of  the  roof,  facing  north. 

••That's  a  first-rate  light  to  work  by,"  said  Rob.  "  We 
could  set  up  the  cases  at  this  end.  so  as  to  have  the  light 
full  over  the  shoulder  of  the  type-setter,  just  as  the  book 
says." 

"  Why  not  clear  out  some  of  this  stuff? ' 
At  it  they  went,  and  down  came  the  lumber  and  dust 
of  years  into  the  shed. 

••\\~hew!"  gasped  Rob;  •'run  and  get  a  broom  and 
pail  of  water,  Dick.  Tbis  needs  a  good  deal  of  cleaning 
up." 

r>ut  in  place  of  Pick.  Aunt  Matilda  inarched  out  her- 
self, with  skirts  pinned  up  for  the  fray.  The  maid-ser- 
vant helped  her,  and  that  particular  attic  chamber  re- 
ceived such  a  scrubbing  as  it  had  never  known  before. 

"There,"  said  Mrs.  Farland,  "now  yon  can  go  to  work 
soon's  you  please." 

It  was  hard  work  getting  the  press  up  over  the  rickety 
stairs,  but  the  boys  accomplished  it  at  last.  The  case 
was  next  set  up  at  the  proper  height,  the  base  being  an 
old  bureau  which  Aunt  Matilda  found  she  could  spare 
for  the  purpose.  The  drawers  answered  splendidly  for 
the  extra  fonts  of  type,  proof  paper,  oil  can,  ink,  and 
other  paraphernalia  which  soon  collects  in  a  printing- 
office. 

The  young  printers  felt  the  need  of  practical  instruc- 
tion sadly,  and  wished  with  all  their  hearts  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Clin>iti<-l>'  had  proved  a  friendly  rival,  in- 
stead of  the  low-mannered,  dangerous  fellow  be  had 
shown  himself  to  be.  They  would  often  have  been  glad 
to  run  into  a  regular  office  and  get  bints  from  working 
compositors  in  elementary  matters  of  which  they  were 
wofully  ignorant.  Mr.  Holmes's  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject here  came  into  play,  and  more  than  one  evening  he 
spent  with  the  Marlitts.  instructing  them  in  the  use  of  the 
stick,  of  spaces,  quads,  leads,  and  the  like.  They  had  ob- 
tained a  neat  little  air-tight  stove  in  pay  for  three  dollars' 
worth  of  advertisements,  and  tbis,  being  set  up  with  the 
funnel  carried  out  in  a  way  not  to  endanger  the  shed, 
made  the  little  printing-office  a  cozy  place  during  the 
raw  days  and  nights  of  early  spring. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Quartette  continued  on  the  in- 
crease, each  edition  being  larger  than  any  preceding  it. 
The  paper  still  presented  a  page  only  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  as  the  press  would  take  nothing  larger;  but  the 
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work  was  neatly  done,  and  compared  favorably  with  Hie 
Cltrniiic/c.  The  culture  and  morals  of  the  young  edi- 
tors made  the  new  paper  a  pleasant  companion  for  the 
home  circle,  and  the  number  of  fireplaces  to  which  it  was 
welcomed  grew  constantly. 

By  the  end  of  April  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  issue 
the  Quurtt'ttc  every  week,  instead  of  once  a  fortnight. 
The  price  was  increased  to  one  dollar  and  a  half,  the  old 
subscribers  being  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  change  for 
i be  balance  of  their  subscription,  without  extra  charge. 

"  Prue,"  said  Madge  one  day,  "  I've  got  a  secret." 

"Well,  dear,  let's  have  it,"  said  Prue,  quietly.  "Of 
course  you  can't  keep  it  all  by  yourself." 

"You  know  how  I  hated  to  give  up  my  engrav- 
ing?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  why  can't  I  cut  some  blocks  for  the  Qinirfi-tf*' ! 
It  would  make  it  ever  so  much  more  attractive  if  I  could 
onlv  manage  to  get  up  an  illustration  for  each  num- 
ber.'" 

•'That's  so,"  assented  True,  thoughtfully.  "What 
kind  of  pictures  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Oh,  just  outline  portraits  and  simple  studies,  with 
descriptions  or  jingles  to  go  with  them.  But  first  I  mean 
to  try  my  hand  on  a  fancy  heading  for  the  paper." 

"  Where  can  you  get  the  blocks?" 

"  Oh,  I  had  some  small  ones  when  we  left  home.  And 
I've  always  kept  my  tools,  you  know.  I  can  afford  a 
single  large  block  for  the  heading.  I  know  just  where 
to  order  it  in  Boston.  I'm  going  to  surprise  Rob 
with  it." 

The  block  came  by  express,  carefully  packed,  three 
davs  later.  Madge  traced  her  design  directly  upon  the 
wood,  and  spent  all  her  spare  time  upon  it  for  more  than 
a  week.  When  it  was  finished,  she  took  a  careful  "art- 
ist's proof"  from  the  block  and  carried  it  out  to  Rob, 
who  was  just  locking  up  his  first  page. 

"Wait  a  minute.  Rob,"  she  said,  demurely;  "here's 
some  matter  that  goes  in  that  page." 

"  Why,  it's  full  now.  Can't  it  go  into  some  other  part 
of  the  paper?  What  is  it — an  ail .'" 

"Look!"  and  she  handed  him  the  proof. 

How  pleased  he  was !  And  well  he  might  be,  for  Madge 
had  taken  great  pains  with  the  lettering  and  the  simple 
design  of  pine  boughs  running  beneath. 

She  had  the  block  all  ready  for  the  press.  They 
had  used  advertising  cuts  once  or  twice,  and  so  managed 
to  lock  up  and  "  underlay"  this  one  without  difficulty . 
The  Quartette  looked  like  a  new  paper,  and  two  or  three 
letters  of  commendation  from  subscribers  were  printed 
in  the  next  issue. 

Thus  far  the  hostility  of  the  Chronicle  had  manifested 
itself  only  in  occasional  slurs  in  its  columns,  which  hurt 
the  writer  more  than  those  at  whom  the  arrows  were 
aimed.  When,  however,  the  new  heading  appeared,  and 
shortly  afterward  a  fairly  good  outline  portrait  of  one  of 
the  Selectmen  of  Pineboro,  with  an  announcement  that  it 
would  be  followed  by  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of 
well-known  citizens  of  that  town  and  vicinity,  illustrated 
with  portraits  engraved  exclusively  for  the  Qinirlrtte,  the 
boys  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  more  active  measures  on 
the  part  of  their  rival. 

Late  in  the  evening  before  the  next  press  day,  Robert 
and  Dick  had  carefully  corrected  and  locked  up  the  first 
two  p;cges,  leaving  one  of  the  forms  in  the  press  ready 
for  running,  and  the  other  standing  against  the  wall  of 
the  room.  Several  columns  of  matter  were  in  the  gal- 
leys, so  that  the  whole  edition  could  be  run  off  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

What  was  their  dismay  on  hurrying  to  the  "office" 
next  morning  to  find  the  whole  standing  matter  in  pi, 
the  type  scattered  on  the  floor,  and  even  the  galleys  emp- 
tied. 


Dick  gave  a  perfect  howl  of  rage  at  the  sight.  "Sam 
Duncan  did  it,  I  know  he  did!"  he  shouted.  "  I  wish  I'd 
hit  him  with  that  stick  !  I  wish — I  wish — "  here  he  fairly 
broke  into  a  tempest  of  angry  sobs. 

Meanwhile  Rob's  lips  had  come  together  firmly,  and 
his  face  had  grown  white;  but  he  said  nothing  until  his 
eye  rested  on  the  scuttle. 

"There's  where  they  got  in, "he  said,  pointing  to  the 
window-frame.  It  was  scratched  and  muddied  with  boot- 
marks. 

"What  can  we  do  about  it?"  queried  Dick,  striving  to 
control  himself. 

"  There's  nothing  but  to  set  it  up  over  again." 

"But  we  shall  be  awfully  late.  It  will  take  a,  whole 
day.  with  all  four  of  us  working,  to  get  it  up.  It's  got 
to  be  distributed  first,  you  see,"  said  Dick,  ruefully. 
"There  won't  be  half  time  enough  before  and  after 
school." 

Robert  reflected  a  moment.  "I'm  going  to  ask  Mr. 
Holmes  to  excuse  us  to-day, "he  said,  quietly.  "We've 
never  let  the  paper  interfere  with  our  lessons  yet;  but 
this  is  an  accident  which  affects  a  good  many  people  be- 
sides ourselves.  If  he  is  willing,  as  I  think  he  will  he, 
we  can  get  the  type  distributed  and  set  up  by  supper- 
time.  In  the  evening  we'll  correct  proof,  and  run  off  the 
edition  instead  of  in  the  morning,  as  we  generally  do. 
We  never  mail  until  the  next  day,  so  I  don't  see  why  we 
need  be  delayed  an  hour." 

The  girls  were  loud  in  their  lamentations  when  their 
brothers  came  in  to  breakfast,  with  the  news  of  the  ca- 
lamity that  had  befallen  the  Quartette  over  night.  Rob 
explained  his  plan  to  them. 

"The  only  trouble,"  he  said,  "is  in  the  matter  of  drv- 
ing  the  sheets.  You  know  we  generally  print  the  outside 
in  the  morning  before  school,  so  that  they  have  all  day 
to  dry  in,  before  we  work  off  the  reverse  in  the  even- 
ing." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we  can  do  to  night,  if  you  want  to," 
put  in  Aunt  Matilda,  briskly.  "  You  can  dry  your  papers 
before  my  fire,  and  take  the  whole  kitchen  for  it.  I'm 
not  going  to  have  that  impudent  Sam  Duncan  crowing 
over  me  nor  mine !" 

"Three  cheers  for  you,  aunt!"  shouted  Dick;  and 
he  would  have  given  them  too  if  Rob  had  not  suppressed 
him. 

Both  boys  ran  all  the  way  to  Mr.  Holmes's  house  to 
catch  him  before  he  started.  He  readily  excused  all  the 
Marlitts,  hut  added  that  he  earnestly  hoped  that  he  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  do  so  again.  For,  said  he,  their 
education  was  after  all  of  supreme  importance.  He  agreed 
with  Rob,  however,  that  it  was  a  question  of  public  as 
well  as  private  convenience,  and  that  the  <th«i rlctlf 
should  not  be  delayed  if  it  were  possible  to  publish  it  on 
time. 

"  Have  you  any  positive  proof  as  to  the  mischief-maker 
of  last  night?"  he  asked,  just  as  the  boys  were  leav- 
ing. "Breaking  and  entering  is  a  serious  offence,  you 
know." 

Rob  produced  an  old,  much  worn  and  soiled  kid  glove. 
"I  found  this  behind  the  case,"  said  he.  "I'm  not 
sure  whether  I  shall  use  it,  but  it's  handy  to  have  in  case 
of  further  trouble  of  the  same  sort.  Good-by,  sir." 

Breathless  from  the  return  run,  they  mounted  the  shed 
stairs,  and  found  Prue  and  Madge  already  hard  at  work 
distributing  the  pied  type  in  the  cases — a  slow  and  te- 
dious job  even  for  an  expert.  The  girls  had  calico  sleeve 
protectors  which  reached  from  their  wrists  to  above  their 
elbows.  They  also  wore  long  pinafores  to  save  the  fronts 
of  their  dresses. 

Never  had  all  four  worked  so  hard  as  on  that  day. 
By  noon  the  type  was  all  distributed.  Fortunately  the 
copy  for  the  number  had  not  been  thrown  away.  Much 
smirched  and  blackened,  it  was  drawn  out  of  the  waste- 
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box,  mid  presently  the  columns  began  to  take  shape  on 
the  galleys  once  more.  I'.y  six  o'clock  it.  was  all  set  up. 

They  hated  to  leave  their  work,  and  Dick  insisted  in 
remaining  em  guard  while  the  res!  ate. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  lose.'  all  this  work  again,"  saiel  he. 
"Who  knows  that  Duncan  isn't  prowling  around  here 
this  very  minute.  If  he  comes  while  you  are  at  supper, 
he'll  have  a  surprise  party  !" 

Nothing  occurred,  in  spite  of  Dick's  fears,  to  disturb  the 
quiet  of  the  evening.  Their  meal  hastily  despatched,  the 
lliree  lool;  tln>  other's  place,  ami  be-gan  topull  prooN  ami 
correct.  It  was  eight  e>'clock  before  the>  tirst  two  pages 
were  locked  up  MS  they  had  been  the-  pivvioiis  evening. 

Aunt  Matilda  now  cleared  the  kitchen  for  the  use  of 
the  printers,  and  soon  the  monotonous  clang  of  the  pros 
was  heard  in  the  shed  chamber. 

The  edition  this  week  was  three  hundred.  It  took  half 
an  hour  to  run  the-  lirst  page-,  ami  a  little  longer  on  the 
fourth,  as  the  sheet  had  to  be  held  carefully  so  as  not  to 
blot, 

As  fast  as  a  dozen  sheets  were  thus  completely  backed, 
Dick  left  Rob  working  the  press  and  carried  them  gingerly 
into  the  kite-hen,  where  the-y  were  suspended  by  the  girls 
em  line's  around  the  stove.  To  fasten  the  sheets  on  they 
used  patent  clip  clothes-pins,  with  which,  by  great  good 


I  uck, I  he-  hoys  had  suppl  ie-el 
thi-ir  aunt  only  the  week 
he-lore-,  taking  them  from 
the  travelling  agent  eif 

tbe^    manufacturers    for    a 

lil'ty  line1  ad\  e-rl  isenient. 

I  :\  thetime  all  thesheels 
we're  sii.-pe-nelcd.  those 
ne'arest  I  lie  lire-  were  \\ell 
dried.  Madge-  and  I'nie 
having  e-leaii  as  we'll  as 
deft  lingers,  attended  to 
the  business  of  shil'liug 
the  sheets. 

Meanwhile  the  boys 
worked  like  tigers,  mak- 
ing up  the  two  inside- 
pages,  locking  forms,  pu  1 1 
hi".1  proofs,  correcting,  un- 
derlaying, overlaying,  un- 
til the  press  was  ready. 
Out  whisked  Prue  with  an 
armful  of  dry  sheets,  hav- 
ing piled  them  upon  t  lie 
kitchen  table,  with  piecev 
of  brown  paper  betue.n 
e-ae'h  pair  for  greater  se- 
curity against  offset. 

Clang!  went  the  pros 
again  at  half  past  nine. 
The  whole  process  was  re- 
peated on  the  second  and 
third  pages,  but  it  took 
longer  than  before,  as  the 
half-printed  sheets  had  to 
register,  and,  moreover, 
were  of  necessity  handled 
with  the  utmost  care. 

Again  the  kitchen  was 
transformed  into  a  drying- 
room,  and  the  complete-  pa 
per  was  left  hanging  over 
night.  It  was  just  mid- 
night when  the  last  Quar- 
tette was  pinned  to  the 
line. 

Tired  as   they  were,  the 
girls  were  the  earliest  risers 

in  the  house  next  morning.  The  lines  were  taken  down, 
the  beautifully  printed  sheets,  now  quite  dry,  were  laid  on 
the  kitchen  table-,  and  Madge  neatly  folded  while  Prue 
wrapped  them  for  subscribers.  The  wrappers  were,  of 
course,  already  directed,  and  those  which  were  to  go  by 
mail  needed  no  stamps,  the  Marlitts  having  already  en- 
tered the  paper  in  the'  post-office  as  second-class  mailer, 
mailable  at  one  cent,  a  pound. 

Great  was  Sam  linm-an's  astonishment  and  wrath  that 
day  when  a  copy  of  the  Quartette,  marked  "Ex,"  was 
tonne!  in  his  lock-box  at  Dunsfield.  The  paper  was  as 
e-euiiplete  and  as  neatly  printed  as  ever.  Not  only  did  it 
show  no  signs  of  yielding  to  its  rival,  but  a  brief  notice 
under  the  editorials  announced  that  hereafter  the  paper 
"would  be  issued  every  Thursday  evening,  instead  of 
Saturday  morning  as  heretofore." 

This  was  a  daring  move  on  the-  part  of  the  young  pub- 
lishers. The  Clironii-lc  was  published  on  Saturday.  The 
<t>iinrti:tti'  would  now  forestall  its  latest  information  fe>r 
the  public  by  coming  out  just  thirty-six  hours  ahead  of  it 
each  week. 

Duncan  had  played  a  desperate  game,  and  thus  far 
had  lost.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  he  had  any 
further  move  to  make. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUKP.] 


RAFTMATES:* 


A    STORY    OF    THE     GREAT     RIVER. 

BY    KIRK    MUNROB, 
AUTHOR   OF    "CANOEMATES,"   "CAMPMATES."    "DORYMATES,"    ETC. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

BIM'S  'COON. 

THROUGH  the  last  week  of  November  and  the  first 
three  of  December  our  raftmates  drifted  steadily 
southward  down  the  great  river.  Although  it  was  the 
most  unpleasant  season  of  the  year,  and  they  encountered 
both  cold  rains  and  bitter  winds  that  chilled  them  to  the 
marrow,  the  boys  thoroughly  enjoyed  their  experience. 


This  voyage  into  the  world,  with  such  guides  and  asso- 
ciates as  Billy  Brackett,  Glen  Elting,  and  Binney  GiMis. 
was  proving  of  inestimable  value  to  this  boy.  Not  only 
were  his  ideas  of  life  broadened  and  his  stock  of  general 
information  increased  by  it,  but  lie  was  rapidly  learning 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  modest  pretensions,  and  a  self- 
reliance  based  upon  knowledge  and  strength,  as  compared 
witli  the  boastfulness  and  self-conceit  of  ignorance. 

Sometimes  the  Venture  was  tied  up  for  the  night  near 


THE    LANTERNS    OP    THE    WORKING    GANG    GLANCING    HERE    AND    THERE    LIKE    FIREFLIES. 


They  could  always  retreat  to  the  shanty,  which  Solon  kept 
well  filled  with  warmth  and  comfort,  and  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  an  uninterrupted  progress.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  raft  called  for  a  vast  amount  of  hard  and 
monotonous  work;  but  it  gave  them  splendid  muscles 
and  tremendous  appetites.  They  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain a  constant  lookout  for  bars,  reefs,  snags,  and  up- 
bound  river  craft,  and  by  means  of  the  long  sweeps  at 
either  end  of  the  raft  head  it  this  way  or  that  to  avoid 
these  obstacles,  and  keep  the  channel.  They  were  always 
on  the  move  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  generally  trav- 
elled on  moonlit  nights  as  well.  If  the  night  promised 
to  be  dark  or  stormy  they  tied  up  at  the  nearest  bank. 
*  Besun  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  No.  679. 


other  rafts,  and  its  crew  exchanged  visits  with  theirs. 
The  regular  river  raftsmen  were  generally  powerful 
young  giants,  rough  and  unlettered,  but  a  good-natured, 
happy-go-lucky  lot,  full  of  tales  of  adventure  in  the  woods 
or  on  the  river,  to  which  the  boys  listened  with  a  never- 
failing  delight.  Nor  were  the  raftmates  at  all  behind- 
hand in  this  interchange  of  good  stories;  for  they  could 
tell  of  life  on  the  Plains  or  in  California,  of  Indians, 
butfalo.  mountains,  deserts,  and  gold-mines,  to  which 
their  auditors  listened  with  wide-opened  eyes  and  gaping 
mouths.  During  the  pauses  Solon  was  always  ready  with 
some  account  of  the  wonderful  performances  of  his  long- 
ago  'coon  dog  Bijah. 

So  wise  did  our  raftmates  become  concerning  'coons 
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and  their  habits,  from  Solon's  teachings,  that  linally  no- 
thing would  satisfy  them  lull  a  'coon  limit  of  tln-ir  own. 
Billy  Brocket!  was  certain  that  Him,  who  by  this  time 
had  fully  recovered  from  the  ctl'ects  of  his  burns,  would 

prove  as   ::• 1   at   Bnding 'coons  as   he  had  at  everything 

else  111  wliicli  he  bad  been  given  a,  chance.  Solon  was 
doubtful,  because  of  linn's  color  and  the  length  of  his  tail. 

"I  hain't  nebber  see  no  fust-class  'coon  dawg  \vlia' 
\varn't  yallar  an'  stumpy  tail  lak  my  Bijah  war."  he 
would  remark,  gazing1  reflectively  at  Bim,  and  shaking 
Ins  bead  "  (  )b  cose  dish  yer  Him  dawg  uncommon 
knowin',  an'  maybe  him  tree  a  'coon  'nios'  ez  good  ez 
Bijah;  but  hit's  a  gif',  an'  a  mighty  skurce  git"  'mong 
dawgs." 

"Oh,  come  oil',  Solon!"  Billy  Brackett  would  answer. 
"  You  just  wait  till  you  see  Bim  tree  a  'coon.  He'll  do  it 
so  quick,  after  we  once  get  into  a  'coon  neighborhood. 
thai  your  Bijah  would  be  left  a  thousand  miles  behind, 
and  you  won't  ever  want  to  mention  liis  name  again." 

So  one  night  when  the  Venture  was  well  down  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  a  grand  'coon  hunt 
was  arranged.  They  drew  lots  to  decide  who  should  be 
left  behind  in  charge  of  the  raft,  and,  much  to  his  dis- 
gust, the  unwelcome  task  fell  to  (ilen.  So  he  remained 
on  board  with  Nanita  and  Cherub,  as  the  pup  had  been 
named  in  honor  of  Bim,  though  it  was  generally  called 
"Cheer-up,"  and  the  others  sallied  forth  into  the  woods. 

They  were  well  provided  with  fat  pine  torches  and 
armed  with  axes.  Bim  was  full  of  eager  excitement,  and 
dashed  away  into  the  darkness  the  moment  they  set  foot 
onshore.  His  incessant  barking  showed  him  to  be  first 
on  this  side  and  then  on  that,  while  once  in  a  while  they 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  white  form  glancing  across  the 
outer  rim  of  their  circle  of  torch-light. 

"Isn't  he  hunting  splendidly;"  cried  Billy  Brackett. 

"  Yes,  sah,"  replied  Solon;  "but  him  huntin'  too  loud. 
We  ain't  gettin'  to  de  place  yet,  an.'  ef  he  don'  quit  he 
barkin'.  him  skeer  off  all  de  'coon  in  de  State." 

So  Kim  was  called  in,  and  restrained  with  a  bit  of 
rope  until  a  'coon  field  was  reached  that  Solon  pronounced 
the  right  kind  of  a  place  from  which  to  make  a  start. 
Then  the  eager  dog  was  again  set  free,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  was  heard  giving  utterance  to  the  peculiar  yelp- 
ing note  that  announced  his  game  as  "  treed." 

"What  did  I  tell  you.'"  shouted  Billy  Brackett,  tri- 
umphantly, as  he  started  on  a  run  for  the  point  from 
which  the  sounds  proceeded.  "  How's  that  for — "  but  at 
that  instant  the  speaker  tripped  over  a  root,  and  measured 
his  length  on  the  ground  with  a  crash  that  knocked  both 
breath  and  powers  of  speech  from  his  body.  The  others 
were  so  close  behind  that  they  fell  on  top  of  him  like  a 
row  of  bricks,  and  in  the  resulting  confusion  their  torch 
was  extinguished. 

Hastily  picking  themselves  up,  and  without  pausing  to 
relight  the  pine  splinters,  they  rushed  pell-mell  toward 
the  sound  of  barking,  bumping  into  trees,  stumbling  over 
loirs,  scratching  their  faces  and  tearing  their  clothes  on 
thorny  vines.  But  no  one  minded.  Bim  had  treed  a 
'coon  in  the  shortest  time  on  record,  and  now  if  they  could 
only  get  it,  the  triumph  would  be  ample  reward. 

Finally,  bruised,  battered,  and  ragged,  they  reached  tin- 
tree  which  Bim,  with  wild  leaping*,  was  endeavoring  to 
climb.  Their  first,  move  was  to  illumine  the  scene  with 
a  huge  bonlire.  By  its  light  they  proceeded  to  a  closer 
examination  of  the  situation.  The  tree  was  a  huge 
moss-hung  water-oak,  evidently  too  large  to  be  chopped 
down,  as  all  the  'coon  trees  of  Solon's  stories  had  been. 
So  Winn  offered  to  climb  it  and  shake  out  the  'coon.  As 
yet  they  had  not  discovered  the  animal,  but  Bim  was  so 
conlident  of  its  presence  that  they  took  his  word  for  it. 

Solon  had  raised  a  false  alarm  as  the  first  gleam  of  lire 
light  penetrated  the  dark  mass  of  foliage  above  them  by 
exclaiming: 


"  Dar  he!  Me  see  um!  Lookee,  Marse  Brack,  in  dat 
ar  crutch  I" 

Kut   what  the  old  negro  saw  proved  to  be  a  bunch  of 

mistletoe,  and   when    Winn   began    his  climb  the  V< 's 

place  of  concealment  was  sliU  unknown.  Up  went  the 
boy  higher  and  higher,  carefully  examining  each  limb  as 
lie  passed  it,  until  he  was  among  the  very  topmost 
brandies  of  the  tree.  The  others  stood  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  trunk,  with  axes  or  clubs  uplifted,  and  ga/.ed  anx- 
iously upward  until  their  necks  ached. 

At  length  Winn  became  aware  that  from  the  outer- 
most end  of  a  slender  branch  just  above  his  head  a  pair 
of  green  eyes  were  glaring  at,  him.  The  glare  was  ac- 
companied by  an  angry  spitting  sound.  "I've  found 
him,  fellows!  Look  out  below!"  he  shouted,  and  began 
a  vigorous  shaking  of  the  branch.  All  at  once  the  ani- 
mal uttered  a  sound  that  caused  a  sudden  cessation  of  his 
efforts.  It  also  caused  Winn  to  produce  a  match  from 
his  pocket,  light  it,  and  hold  the  tiny  flame  high  above 
his  head.  Then,  without  a  word,  he  began  to  descend. 

As  he  dropped  to  the  ground  the  others  exclaimed  in 
amazement:  "What's  the  matter,  Winu?  Where's  the 
'coon?  Why  didn't  you  shake  him  down;" 

"  lie's  up  there,"  replied  Wiim,  "  but  I  don't  want  him. 
If  any  of  you  do,  you'd  better  go  up  and  shake  him  down. 
I'd  advise  you  to  take  a  torch  along,  though." 

Not  another  word  of  explanation  would  he  give  them, 
and  finally  Binney  Gibbs,  greatly  provoked  at  the  other's 
stubbornness,  declared  he  would  go  up  and  shake  that 
'coon  down  —  in  a  hurry,  too.  He  so  far  accepted  Winn's 
advice  as  to  provide  himself  with  a  blazing  knot,  and 
then  up  he  started.  In  a  few  minutes  he  too  returned  to 
the  ground,  saying  that  lie  guessed  Winn  wasabout  right, 
and  they  didn't  want  that  'coon  after  all. 

"What  in  the  name  of  all  foolishness  do  you  mean?" 
cried  Billy  Brackett,  impatiently.  "  Speak  out,  man,  and 
tell  us,  can't  you?" 

But  Binney  acted  precisely  as  Winn  had  done,  and  ad- 
vised any  one  who  wanted  that  'coon  to  go  and  get  it. 

"  Well,  I  will !"  exclaimed  the  young  engineer,  almost 
angrily;  "and  I  only  hope  I  can  manage  to  drop  him  on 
top  of  one  of  your  heads." 

With  this  he  started  up  the  tree,  and  disappeared 
among  its  thick  branches.  He  quickly  made  his  way  to 
the  top.  Then  the  rustling  of  leaves  ceased,  there  was  a 
moment  of  silence,  followed  by  a  muttered  exclamation, 
and  Billy  Brackett  came  hastily  down  to  where  the  others 
were  expectantly  awaiting  him. 

"  Let's  go  home,  boys,"  he  said,  as  he  picked  up  his  axe, 
ami  started  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  "Come,  Bim; 
your  reputation  as  a  'coon  dog  is  so  well  established  that 
there  is  no  need  to  test  it  any  further." 

Poor  Solon,  who  was  too  old  and  stiff  to  climb  the 
tree,  was  completely  mystified  by  these  strange  proceed- 
ings; but  his  expostulation  of,  "  Wha — wha's  de  rneanin' 
of  dish  yer —  !"  was  cut  short  by  the  departure  of  his  com- 
panions, and  he  was  obliged  to  hasten  after  them. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  'coon  hunters  had  gone,  a  big 
boy,  and  a  little  girl  with  a  tear-stained  face,  who  had 
come  from  a  house  just  beyond  the  'coon  field,  reached  the 
spot,  to  which  they  had  been  attracted  by  the  fire-light. 
As  they  did  so,  the  little  girl  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  sprang' 
to  the  water-oak,  and  caught  up  a  frightened-looking 
black  and  white  kitten  that  was  cautiously  descending 
the  big  trunk  backwards. 

To  this  day  the  outcome  of  that  'coon  hunt  remains  a 
sealed  mystery  to  poor  Solon. 

CHAPTER     XXXVIII. 
THE    GREAT    RIVER    AND    ITS    MISCHIEF. 

THE  scenery  amid  which  the  good  raft  Venture  per- 
formed its  long  and  eventful  voyage  changed  almost 
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with  the  rapidity  of  a  kaleidoscope,  but  was  ever  fasci- 
nating and  full  of  pleasant  surprise's.  The  flaming  au- 
tuiuiiiil  foliage  of  the  forest-lined  banks  through  which 
the  first  hundred  miles  or  so  were  made  gave  way  to 
masses  of  sombre  browns  or  rich  purples,  and  these  in 
turn  to  the  flecked  white  of  cotton  fields,  the  dark  green 
of  live  oaks,  and  the  silver  gray  of  Spanish  moss.  The 
picturesque  cliffs  of  the  upper  river,  rising  in  places  to 
almost  mountainous  heights,  were  merged  into  the  low 
lands  of  cane-brakes  and  swamps,  broken  by  ranges  of 
bluffs  along  the  eastern  bank  after  the  (  >hiu  was  passed. 
On  these  bluffs  were  perched  many  cities  and  towns  that 
•were  full  of  interest  to  our  raftmates;  among  them,  Mem- 
phis, Vicksburg,  Natchez,  and  Baton  Rouge.  Every 
here  and  there  in  the  low  bottom  lands  of  the  "delta" 
below  Memphis  they  saw  the  rounded  tops  of  great 
mounds,  raised  by  prehistoric  dwellers  in  that  region  as 
places  of  refuge  during  seasons  of  flood.  They  passed 
from  the  great  northern  wheat  region  into  that  of  corn, 
then  into  the  broad  cotton  belt,  and  finally  to  the  laud 
of  sugar-cane  and  rice,  orange-trees,  glossy-leaved  mag- 
nolias, and  gaunt  moss-hung  cypresses. 

Of  more  immediate  interest  even  than  these  ever- 
changing  features  of  the  land  was  the  varied  and  teem- 
ing life  of  the  mighty  river  itself.  The  boys  were  never 
tired  of  watching  the  streams  of  strange  craft  constantly 
passing  up  or  down.  Here  a  splendid  packet  in  all  the 
glory  of  fresh  paint,  gleaming  brass,  gay  bunting,  and 
crowds  of  passengers  rushed  swiftly  southward  with  the 
current  in  mid-channel,  or,  up  bound,  ploughed  a  mighty 
furrow  against  it,  while  the  hoarse  coughings  of  its  high- 
pressure  engines  echoed  along  many  a  mile  of  forest  wall. 

Smaller  up-bound  boats  hugged  the  banks  in  search  of 
slack  water.  Most  of  the  mam  stream  packets  were  side- 
wheelers;  but  those  of  lighter  draught,  hound  far  up  the 
Ued,  the  Arkansas,  the  Yazoo,  the  Sunflower,  or  other 
tributary  rivers,  were  provided  with  great  stern  wheels 
that  made  them  look  like  exaggerated  wheelbarrows. 
Then  there  were  the  tow-boats,  pushing  dozens  of  sooty 
coal-barges  from  the  Ohio;  freight-boats  so  piled  with 
cotton-bales  that  only  their  pilot-houses  ami  chimneys 
were  visible;  trading-scows  and  "Jo-boats";  floating 
dance-houses  and  theatres;  ferry-boats  driven  by  steam, 
or  propelled  by  mule-power,  like  the  WJintnot. 

Most  interesting  of  all,  however,  were  the  government 
snag-boats,  which  constantly  patrolled  the  river,  on  the 
lookout  for  obstructions  that  they  might  remove.  These 
boats  were  double-hulled;  and  when  one  of  them  strad- 
dled a  snag,  no  matter  if  it  was  the  largest  tree  that  ever 
grew,  it  was  bound  to  disappear.  With  great  steam- 
driven  saws  it  would  be  cut  into  sections,  that  were  lifted 
and  swung  aside  by  powerful  derricks  planted  near  the 
bows. 

And  the  great  restless  river  needed  watching.  It  was 
as  full  of  mischievous  pranks  as  a  youthful  giant  experi- 
menting with  his  new-found  strength.  It  thought  no- 
thing of  biting  out  a  few  hundred  acres  of  land  from  one 
bank  and  depositing  them  miles  below  on  the  other.  If 
these  acres  were  occupied  by  houses  or  cultivated  fields, 
so  much  the  more  fun  for  the  river.  For  years  it  would 
flow  peacefully  in  a  well-known  channel  around  some 
great  bend,  then  decide  to  make  a  change,  and  in  a  single 
night  cut  a  new  channel  straight  across  the  loop  of  land. 
By  such  a  prank  not  only  were  all  the  river  pilots  thor- 
oughly bewildered,  but  a  large  slice  of  one  State,  with  its 
inhabitants  and  buildings,  would  be  transferred  to  an- 
other. If  at  the  same  time  an  important  river  town 
could  be  stranded  and  left  far  inland,  the  happiness  of 
the  mischief-making  giant  was  complete;  and  for  many 
miles  it  would  swirl  and  eddy  and  boil  and  ripple  with 
exuberant  glee  over  the  success  of  its  efforts. 

Above  all  it  delighted  in  secretly  gathering  to  itself 
from  tributary  streams  their  vast  accumulations  of  pro- 


tracted rains  or  melting  snows,  until  it  was  swollen  to 
twice  its  ordinary  size,  and  endowed  with  a  strength  that 
nothing  could  withstand.  Then  with  mighty  leaps  it 
would  overflow  its  banks,  cover  whole  counties  with  its 
tawny  floods,  burst  through  levees,  and  riot  over  them 
sands  of  cultivated  fields,  sweep  away  houses,  uproot 
trees,  and  drown  every  unfortunate  creature  on  which  it 
could  lay  its  clutching  fingers. 

Our  raftmates  had  witnessed  the  effect  of  all  these 
freaks  and  caprices,  except  that  of  a  widespread  and  de- 
vastating flood,  during  their  voyage,  and  as  they  drew 
near  its  end  they  became  aware  that  an  acquaintance 
with  this  most  terrible  of  all  the  river's  efforts  at  destruc- 
tion was  to  be  added  to  their  experience.  The  drought 
of  summer  had  been  followed  by  an  almost  unprecedent- 
ed rainfall  during  the  autumn.  The  earth  in  every  di- 
rection was  like  an  oversoaked  sponge,  and  the  surplus 
water  was  pouring  in  turbid  torrents  into  the  rivers. 
From  every  quarter  of  the  vast  Mississippi  Valley  these 
watery  legions  were  hurried  forward  to  join  the  all-con- 
quering forces  of  the  great  river. 

It  had  been  high  water  in  the  Ohio  when  the  Venture 
lay  at  Cairo.  When  it  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Arkan- 
sas its  crew  were  amazed  at  the  mighty  volume  of  its 
muddy  flood.  From  this  on  they  floated  in  company 
with  ever-increasing  masses  of  drift — trees,  fences,  farm- 
ing implements,  straw  stacks,  cotton-bales,  out  buildings, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  house,  lifted  bodily  from  its 
foundations,  and  borne  away  in  the  resistless  arms  of  the 
ever-swelling  tide.  Most  of  the  houses  were  empty,  but 
from  several  of  them  the  ready  skiff  of  the  Venture  ef- 
fected rescues,  now  of  a  solitary  individual  driven  to  the 
verge  of  despair  by  the  lonely  terrors  of  his  situation, 
and  then  of  whole  wretched  families  who  had  lost  every- 
thing in  the  world  except  their  lives.  A  cow,  several 
pigs,  and  dozens  of  barn-yard  fowls  also  found  an  asylum 
on  the  friendly  raft,  until,  as  Billy  Brackett  said,  it  re- 
minded one  of  the  original  and  only  Noah's  ark  men- 
agerie. 

Besides  supplying  the  raft  with  passengers,  the  river 
helped  to  feed  them.  Floating  straw  stacks  and  shocks 
of  corn  were  always  in  sight,  while  fresh  milk  and  eggs, 
pork  and  chickens,  drifted  with  the  current  on  all  sides. 
In  vain  were  these  passengers  landed  at  the  nearest  acces- 
sible points.  A  new  lot  was  always  found  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  had  left,  and  for  ten  days  the  raft  re- 
sembled a  combination  of  floating  hotel,  nursery,  hospital, 
and  farm-yard.  The  resources  of  our  raftmates  were 
taxed  to  their  utmost  during  this  time  to  provide  for  the 
manifold  wants  of  their  welcome  but  uninvited  guests, 
while  Solon  declared,  "I  hain't  nebber  done  sicli  a  sight 
er  cooken  durin'  all  de  days  ob  my  life." 

By  the  time  the  mouth  of  the.  Red  River  was  reached, 
half  of  Concordia  Parish  was  flooded,  and  but  for  the  for- 
est trees  rising  from  the  water,  the  boys  would  have 
thought  themselves  afloat  on  a  vast  inland  sea.  The 
low  bluffs  on  which  the  capital  of  Louisiana  is  seated, 
and  beyond  which  the  cane  lands  extend  in  almost  a  dead 
level  to  the  Gulf,  were  occupied  by  the  tents  and  rude  shel- 
ters of  hundreds  of  refugees  from  the  drowned  districts. 
Here  our  raftmates  began  to  entertain  fears  for  the  safety 
of  their  friends  at  the  Moss  Bank  plantation,  which  lay  but 
a  day's  journey  further  down  the  river. 

At  Baton  Rouge  they  cleared  the  raft  of  its  living  en- 
cumbrances, and  then  pushed  ahead.  From  this  point  to 
the  Gulf  the  great  river  is  enclosed  between  massive  le- 
vees, or  embankments  of  earth,  behind  which  the  level  of 
the  far-reaching  cane  fields  is  much  lower  than  the  sur- 
face of  high  water.  Thus  the  raft  was  borne  swiftly 
along  at  such  an  elevation  that  its  crew  could  look  over 
the  top  of  the  eastern  levee  and  down  over  a  vast  area  of 
plantation  lands.  These  were  dotted  with  dark  clumps 
of  live-oaks  or  magnolias,  and  at  wide  intervals  with  lit- 
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tie  settlements  .if  whitewashed  negro  quarters,  grouped 
.ml  the  broad  verandaed  duellings  of  the  planters. 

All  along  tin-  levee  they  saw  gangs  of  men  al  work 
strengthening  thr  embankments  and  raisi ng  them  still 
higher.  So  changed  was  the  aspect  of  the  e,.[intry  since 
Si. Ion  hail  last  seen  it.  that  it  was  evident  lie  could  not  be 
depended  upon  toreeogni/e  Moss  I  lank  \vlien  they  should 
n  ach  it. 

The  day  was  nearly  spent  before  they  arrived  at  \vliat 
they  felt  sure  must  be  its  immediate  vicinity.  They  had 

decided  to  I  ie  up  at  the  lirsi  u'ood  pi: ,  and  there  wait  for 

morning,  when  \Vinn  called  out: 

"What  is  that  just  ahead.'  I  thought  it  was  a  log; 
but  it  seems  to  be  moving  toward  us.  anil  I  believe  it  is 
some  sort  of  a  small  boat  with  a  man  in  it." 

The  object  to  which  their  attention  was  thus  directed 
proved  to  be  a  decked  canoe,  the  very  daintiest  craft  any 
of  them  had  ever  seen,  bearing  the  name  Pstjchi'  in 
gold  letters  011  either  bow.  In  it  sat  a  boy  of  about 
Whin's  age,  urging  it  forward  with  vigorous  strokes  of  a 
double  Mailed  paddle. 

The  raft  was  close  to  the  levee  as  he  shot  alongside. 

"  Hello:"  he  shouted;   "  is  this  the  raft  Venture*" 

"Yes.      Are  you  \Vorth  Manton?" 

"No.  But  I  am  Sunnier  Kaiikin.  Worth  is  down 
there  with  his  father  and  all  the  hands  we  could  raise, 
working  on  the  levee;  but  we  are  afraid  it  can't  stand 
much  longer.  I  have  been  out  here  hailing  every  raft 
that  passed,  and  watching  for  you  for  the  last  three  days. 
I'm  awfully  glad  you've  come,  for  our  men  are  discour- 
aged, and  about  ready  to  give  up.  Now,  perhaps  you 
will  help  us." 

"  Of  course  we  will!  Come  right  aboard  and  show  us 
where  to  tie  up,"  answered  Billy  Brackett,  heartily. 

By  the  time  the  raft  was  made  fast  near  the  scene  of 
greatest  danger,  and  Mr.  Manton,  with  Worth,  had  come 
aboard, the  night  was  as  dark  as  pitch.  The  lanterns  of  the 
working  gang  glancing  here  and  there  like  so  many  fire- 
Hies  were  feebly  reflected  in  the  angry  waters. 

"  If  the  bank  will  only  hold  until  morning!"  said  Mr. 
Manton  about  midnight,  as  he  and  Billy  Brackett  entered 
the  Venture's  cozy  shanty  for  a  brief  rest.  All  but 
these  two  and  Solon  were  asleep,  laying  in  a  stock  of 
strength  for  the  labors  of  the  next  day. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  frightened  shouting  from  the 
bank.  Then  all  other  sounds  were  drowned  in  the  furi- 
ous roar  of  rushing  waters,  while  the  raft  seemed  to  be 
lifted  bodily  and  hurled  into  space. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


SAMMY'S     HAIR-CUT. 

BY  LOUISE  SLOANE   WRAY. 

IN  the  corner  of  a  broad  meadow,  at  the  foot  of  a  tall 
pine-tree,  was  a  clear  cold  little  spring.  Kneeling  on 
the  ground  beside  it,  anxiously  regarding-  his  reflection  on 
its  smooth  surface,  Sammy  Patch  was  trying  to  arrange 
his  dishevelled  locks,  using  his  lingers  for  a  comb. 

Sammy  had  been  frolicking  with  some  of  the  boys  after 
school.  His  aunt  Maria  did  not  approve  of  boys  "  froxin' 
an'  frolickin',  teariif  their  clothes  and  gelt  in'  all  in  a  heat." 
Therefore  Sammy's  endeavor  to  assume  an  unrumpled 
appearance  before  venturing  into  her  presence. 

Having  arranged  his  hair  as  well  as  he  could  under  the 
circumstances,  being  careful  not  to  wet  it  much  for  fear 
it  might  be  thought  he  had  been  swimming,  he  washed 
the  dried  blood  from  a  scratch  on  his  bare  leg,  and  talcing 
up  his  Third  Reader  and  spelling-book,  trudged  otf  towards 
the  neat  white  house  in  which  he  lived. 

As  he  drew  near  he  saw  Aunt  Maria  standing  in  the 
doorway,  shading'  her  eyes  with  her  hand.  "Sammy 
Patch,  w'ere  on  airth  hev  you  ben?"  she  called,  as  soon 


as  he  came  within  ear-shot.  "Here  I've  wasted  a  good 
half-hour  waithf  fer  you  tor  come  before  I  slicked  up 
and  set  down  lo  sew.  C'ome,  be  spry,"  taking  hold  of  his 
shoulders.  "Go  put  them  books  in  tin-  bouse,  and  come 
straight,  out  tor  the  wood  pile  an'  hev  your  hajr  cut." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Maria  !"  he  expostulated. 

"  No  bickerin',  now.  I've  wasted  time  enough.  You 
don't,  suppose  I'm  goiif  ter  take  you  ter  Uncle  I)an'el's 
ter  morrow  with  yer  head  lookm'  like  a  wild  Injun?" 

Sammy  nervously  twitched  his  blue  checked  blouse. 
."If — if  you'd  on'y  cut  it  in  the  kitchen,"  lie  faltered. 
•'  I'd  sweep  up  the  muss." 

"  Cut.  it  in  the  kitchen!  I  never  heerd  sech  a  sicken  in' 
idee!  I'd  be  tastin'  hairs  in  things  fer  th'  next  month. 
Go  straight  in  the  house  without  another  word,  an'  bring 
out  that  brown  caliker  apron  behind  the  entry  door." 

Sammy  meekly  obeyed.  And  Miss  Maria  Seacomb,  tall 
and  angular,  strode  majestically  to  the  wood-pile. 

Their  house  was  built  almost  on  the  highway,  a  short, 
distance  out  of  the  village,  and  the  wood  pile,  bade,  but 
to  one  side,  was  in  plain  sight  of  all  passers-by.  The 
stump  of  a  huge  oak-tree  was  used  for  a  chopping-block, 
and  seated  upon  this  pedestal,  with  the  brown  calico  apron 
pinned  round  his  neck,  Sammy  felt  himself  painfully 
conspicuous. 

Miss  Maria  always  did  with  her  might  what  her  hands 
found  to  do.  To  day  she  was  in  a  hurry,  and  combed  and 
clipped  with  such  vigor  that  it  brought  the  water  to  Sam- 
my's eyes.  However,  he  bore  it  manfully,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  over  before  any  of  the  boys  chanced  to 
pass.  Just  as  he  was  beginning  to  think  that  this  would 
be  the  ease,  he  heard  a  merry  whistle,  and  looking  up, 
saw  Johnny  Woods  sauntering  down  the  road. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Maria,"  lie  pleaded,  "please  let  me  get 
down  till  Johnny's  past." 

"Samuel  Patch,  don't  you  dare  move  an  inch!  I  de- 
clare, one  would  think  it  was  a  disgrace  ter  hev  their  hail- 
cut.  I  never  heerd  sech  ridic'lous  notions.  Don't  you 
s'pose  Johnny  Woods's  mother  ever  cuts  his  hair?" 

"He— he  al'ays  goes  ter  the  regular  barber's,"  almost 
sobbed  Sammy. 

"  Hm  ! — waal,  seein'  Providence  didn't  see  fit  ter  make 
you  rich  enough  ter  throw  money  away  on  regerlar 
barbers,  yer  ought  to  be  thankful  yer  can  hev  it  cut  ter 
home.  But  p'rhaps  yo'd  rather  I'd  let  it  grow,  an'  wear  it 
in  a  plait,  like  a  girl;"  she  added,  in  sarcastic  tones. 

This  last  was  partly  lost  upon  Sammy,  nervously  pinch- 
ing up  bits  of  bark  with  his  bare  toes,  and  watching  in 
an  agony  of  mortification  the  approach  of  Johnny  Woods, 
the  worst  tease  at  school. 

"  Halle,  Sammy,  gettin'  a  hair-cut?"  called  Johnny,  re- 
garding him  with  a  broad  grin. 

Sammy's  pent-up  feelings  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
Casting  fiom  him  the  despised  apron,  lie  jumped  from  the 
chopping-block  and  made  a  wild  dash  for  liberty. 

Miss  Maria  stood  stock-still  for  fully  a  minute.  Then 
calmly  picking  up  the  apron,  she  shook  it  out,  and  walked 
in  righteous  indignation  to  the  house,  conscious  that 
Johnny  Woods  was  bent  double  with  laughter  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.  She  was  soon  quietly  sewing. 

As  for  Sammy,  reaching  the  shelter  of  the  woods  that 
stretched  to  the  north  of  the  house,  he  felt  very  much 
like  bursting  into  tears,  but  feared  Johnny  might  follow 
him.  Johnny  did  not  follow  him,  however,  as  he  had 
been  sent  on  an  errand  by  his  mother.  So,  seating  him- 
self on  a  rock,  Sammy  began  to  reflect  on  what  he  had 
done. 

What  would  Aunt  Maria  do?  He  put  his  hand  to  his 
head;  there  was  quite  a  piece  on  top  that  was  still  uncut. 
Would  she  ever  linish  it  now?  Would  lie  have  to  go  to 
Uncle  Dan'el's  with  his  hair  that  way?  She  had  said 
something  about  letting  it  grow  in  a  plait;  could  she  have 
meant  it? 
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At  last,  as  the  shadows  lengthened  until  it  was  almost 
dark  in  the  woods,  he  decided  to  go  home  and  humbly 
beg  her  pardon.  He  entered  the  kitchen,  and  found  Aunt 
Maria  putting  the  things  on  the  table  for  tea.  She  took 
no  notice  of  him  whatever.  He  stood  uneasily  over  by 
the  dresser.  Presently  he  ventured, 

"  Aunt  Maria,  I'm  sorry  I  run  away." 

"  Waal,  I  should  think  you  might  be.  I  never  heerd 
of  sech  actions.  It's  time  ymi  was  washin' fer  tea 

Tbe  meal  was  eaten  almost  in  silence.  Nothing-  was 
said  about  the  uncut  hair.  And  all  that  evening,  and 
all  llie  way  to  Uncle  Dau'el's  next  morning,  poor  Sammy 
was  haunted  by  the  horrible  vision  of  a  plait,  perhaps 
tied  up  with  a  red  ribbon,  such  as  the  girls  wore  at  school. 

Miss  Maria  was  doing-  her  best  for  her  sister's  boy, 
whom  she  had  taken  home  when  his  mother's  death  left 
him  an  orphan.  She  gave  him  plenty  to  eat.  sent  him  to 
school,  and  kept  him  neatly  if  not  finely  clothed.  But 
she  had  lived  alone  so  long  before  Sammy  came,  her  own 
childhood  seemed  so  far  off  and  forgotten,  that  she  had 
small  patience  with  youthful  pranks  and  follies. 

Uncle  Daniel  was  younger  than  his  sister.  He  was 
married,  and  owned  a  large  farm  four  miles  out  of  the 
village.  It  was  always  a  treat  to  go  to  Uncle  Dan'el's. 

That  day,  as  they  all  gathered  for  dinner,  Uncle  Dan'el 
at  once  noticed  Sammy's  hair,  and  asked, 

"  Why,  what  happened  to  yer  hair,  Sammy  J" 

Sammy  looked  down  shamefacedly. 

"  I  run  away  when  Aunt  Maria  was  cuttin'  it." 

"Run  away  when  she  was  cuttin'  it  I  What  did  yer 
do  that  fer,  eh;"  he  continued. 

Aunt  Maria  was  looking  at  him  severely;  but  at  last 
he  blurted  out: 


"  '<  'an.sr  Johnny  Woods  was  laughin';  an' I  wanted  ter 
go  ter  the  barber's,  'cause  the  boys  tease  me  an1  say  the 
rats  gnaw  it.  But  I'm  sorry  I  run  away,"  with  a  peni- 
tent glance  at  Aunt  Maria. 

Uncle  Dan'el's  mouth  was  twitching,  but  he  said, 
gravely : 

"Yer  had  ought  ter  be  sorry,  Sammy,  'cause  yer  aunt 
Maria  is  awful  good  ter  yer.  An'  yer  couldn't  expect 
her  ter  give  yer  money  every  time  yer  got  yer  hair  cut. 
But  I'll  tell  yer  what;  we're  goin'  ter  pick  apples  next 
week,  an'  if  you'll  come  over  Saturday  I'll  give  yer  five 
cents  fer  every  bushel  yer  pick,  an'  if  yer  spry  yer  can 
pay  yer  own  barber  bills.  That's  if  you're  willin',  Maria  ;" 
turning  to  his  sister. 

Sammy  looked  at  her  appealingly. 

Miss  Maria  gave  a  dignified  sniff.  "Oh,  I'm  willin', 
as  long  as  he  earns  his  own  money,  an'  my  cuttin'  isn't 
good  'nough  fer  him  !" 

"  Oh,  'tisn't  that,  Maria,"  said  her  brother,  soothingly, 
"  but,  yer  see,  boys  is  all  sorter  like  sheep,  where  one  goes 
or  what  one  does  the  rest  must  foller!" 

Thus  it  was  settled,  and  Sammy  heaved  a  great  sigh 
of  relief.  Aunt  Maria,  however,  thought  it  only  just 
punishment  for  his  open  rebellion  that  Sammy  should 
go  to  school  that  week  with  his  hair  still  jagged. 

But  Saturday  night  he  walked  proudly  to  the  barber's, 
with  his  well-earned  money.  The  uneven  locks  were 
closely  cut,  and  with  them  vanished  forever  the  haunting 
horror  of  the  plait. 

And  as  Sammy  and  Aunt  Maria  sat  in  meeting  that 
Sunday,  who  will  say  that  Miss  Maria  did  not  sit  a  trifle 
straighter,  if  possible,  conscious  that  her  "  nevy's  "  hair 
was  as  trimly  sheared  as  any  boy's  in  the  congregation? 
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COMMON  SENSE   ATHLETICS    FOR    (ill.'I.s. 

BY  MRS    ARTIII'I!  IlHooKS. 

TMIi'.KK  are  main  pretty  feats  .if  skill  anil  strength  which  are 
as  safe  fur  girls  I"  nmlcrtaUc  as  riding  or  skal  ing  nr  row  ing 
are,  but  which  ran  also  In-  as  open  In  accident  as  any  i>f  these 
three.  That  is  no  reason  lor  not  attempting  them,  for  everj 
].leasnre  ill  life  is  shadowed  by  a  danger.  l>ut  every  girl  readei 
would  do  well  to  make  a  little  promise  to  herself  never  to  under- 
take anuhing  1'iit  light  gymnastics  until  she  knows  that  her 
ninselcs  are  evenly  and  uell  developed  for  her  age  and  her 
weight,  and  then  onh  under  the  direction  of  an  expel  icnccd 
person.  Tin-  travelling-rings  and  feats  on  the  hori/ontal  bar 
anil  many  similar  feats  .should  he  put  on  this  list  in  every  girl's 
mental  note-book,  .lumping  is  not  particularly  desirable  for 
girls,  although  for  a  strong  girl  who  has  been  well  trained  in 
athletics  the  risk  is  not  great.  Except  in  the  gymnasium,  her 
dress  prevents  a  girl  from  jumping  well,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances it  is  perhaps  the  least  desirable  form  of  exercise  for  her. 
This  is,  of  course,  jumping  from  a  height,  or  a  running  long  jump 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  alight  properly,  or  the  whole  system 
receives  a  shock.  Even  in  dropping  from  the  rings,  or  the.  hori- 
zontal bar,  if  you  alight  on  your  toes  (that  is,  with  the  heels  not 
touching),  with  your  knees  bent,  you  will  quickly  see  what  a 
great  advantage  it  gives  you  to  know  the  right  way  of  doing 
such  things,  because  you  will  not  feel  the  least  jar  as  you  rise 
easily  to  your  full  height  after  it. 

When  a  girl  has  had  sufficient  practice  in  light  gymnastics, 
she  will  liud  if  of  great  use  to  begin  work  on  the  horizontal 
ladders,  hanging  by  her  hands  from  the  rungs  of  the  ladder, 
above  a  mattress,  and  carrying  herself  backward  or  forward  in 
different  ways  across  the  room. 

To  make  an  angel  (as  it  is  called)  is  not  at  all  difficult,  but  it 
should  be  put  in  the  girl's  reserve  list  of  feats,  only  to  be  per- 
formed under  the  care  of  some  one  experienced  in  gymnasium 
•work,  and  so  should  turning  somersaults  between  the  rings. 
Climbing,  however,  is  unite  safe  and  of  great  advantage,  and 
hanging  from  a  low  bar  with  the  head  down  is 'also  a  safe  and 
good  exercise,  particularly  if  it  is  done  by  putting  one  knee — let 
us  sav  the  left,  one — over  the  bar,  and  passing  the  other  over  the 
left  foot  and  then  under  the  bar.  It.  is  almost  impossible  to  fall 
from  this  position,  and  you  can  easily  raise  your  body  to  take 
hold  of  the  bar  again  with  your  hands  when  you  want  to. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  caution  girls  against  the  sort  of 
work  that  over-develops  muscles  and  makes  them  hard  and  not 
elastic,  but  unless  a  girl  needs  an  unusual  amount  of  exercise  to 
keep  her  in  good  health, she  docs  not  want  to  work  her  muscles 
until  they  are  prominent  and  ugly.  Health  is  better  than 
beauty,  however,  and  if  that  sad  result  should  attend  some  girl's 
<•xerci.se  she  can  easily  console  herself  with  that  thought,  and  iu 
remembering  how  few  are  her  headaches  and  her  colds,  and  how- 
little  time  she  has  to  waste  on  such  discomforts.  The  girl  of  to- 
<lay  can  rejoice  that  those  funny,  lackadaisical  Clarissas  and 
Belindas  and  Arabellas,  whose  delicacy  and  helplessness  were 
held  up  for  the  admiration  of  our  great -grandmothers,  have  safe- 
ly passed  over  the  border  into  the  laud  of  the  ridiculous.  We 
•can  laugh  at  them  now  as  we  wear  our  sensible  shoes,  and  try 
our  best  to  be  what  they  would  have  called  rudely  healthy,  with 
their  strange,  idea  of  what  was  beautiful  and  proper. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  exercise  that  require  training  there  is  uo- 
"tliing  that  is  better  than  fencing.  Ten  minutes'  work  with  the 
foils  under  a  good  teacher  will  rouse  as  quick  a.  circulation  and 
cause  as  thorough  perspiration  as  a  much  longer  time  with  gym- 
nasium apparatus.  Unfortunately,  good  teachers  do  not  abound, 
and  outside  the  large  cities  opportunities  for  practice  in  fencing 
arc  few.  In  addition  to  that  difficulty,  it  requires  long  practice 
milder  good  instruction  before  one  can  fence  without  direction. 

The  advantage  of  gymnasium  privileges  is,  as  a  rule,  cut  oft" 
from  the  girl  who  lives  in  a  smaller  town  or  on  a  farm,  and  yet 
she  needs  and  desires  a  little  talk  on  athletics  as  much  as  the 
girl  of  more  favorable  opportunity.  In  fact,  strange  as  it  may 
seem, the  city  girl  is  often  in  better  "condition"  than  her  cousin 
in  the  country  town  or  on  the.  farm.  This  is  partly  due  to  our 
unattractive  country  roads,  which  arc  muddy  in  rainy  weather, 
scantily  shaded,  if  at  all,  and  dusty  when  the  season  is  dry. 
Moreover,  we  rarely  allow  our  fields  to  be  crossed  by  the  foot- 
paths which  make  such  charming  short-cuts  in  England,  and 
which  tempt  to  long  walks.  The  very  turnstile  iu  hedge  or 
fence  seems  to  promise  pleasure  and  to  hint  of  grassy  spaces  and 
shaded  river-banks,  and  all  nature  beckons  to  the.  stroller. 

People  differ  very  much  in  the  amount  of  exercise  they  need 
to  keep  in  good  condition,  and  no  one  form  by  itself  is  enough. 


The  least  amount  of  gymnasium  work,  if  is  said,  that  will  ac- 
complish good  results  is  one  hour  (each)  on  two  days  of  the 
week  :  but  c\  en  for  a  well-balanced  cm  is  I  it  ut  ion  such  an  amount 
by  itself  is  not  su  flicicii  I .  a  ml  it  must  be  supplemented  by  walk- 
ing and  driving  and  tennis  and  of  her  forms  of  out-door  exercise. 
In  addition,  most  people  will  find  light  gymnastics  lor  ten  or 
even  li\e  minutes  on  first  rising  of  the  greatest  importance. 
There  arc  many  points  lo  be  remembered  in  exercising.  In  the 
first  place,  if  you  can  work  until  perspiration  is  induced  you  will 
feel  greater  benefit  from  it  :  in  the  second  place,  always  rest 
after  it;  and,  iu  the  third  place,  whenever  you  cau,  either  sponge 
oil  alter  exercise  or  at  least,  rub  with  a  coarse  towel  and 
change  the  underclothing. 

There  are  \anoiiss\sieiiis  of  calisthenics  suited  to  morning 
exercises,  and  all  of  them  have  recommendations.  The  free- 
hand exercises  are  at  the  command  of  any  one,  and  therefore 
should  be  spoken  of  first.  There  should  always  be  a  system 
in  such  work,  because  it  is  tedious  at  best,  and  by  making  it 
partly  mechanical  \  on  cau  make  it  so  habitual  that  your  mind 
iloes  not  rebel  at  it.  In  that  way  you  can  make  \oiirselfaccept 
it  as  a  duty. 

What  you  want  to  accomplish  by  this  morning  exercise  is  to 
strengthen  your  digestion  (which  can  be  done  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  bending  movements!,  ami  to  rouse  your  circulation  gen- 
erally. If  the  air  does  not  blow  directly  on  you.  to  have  a  win- 
dow open  is  best.  Let  your  arms  hang  loosely,  and  bend  far 
forward  until  your  hands  touch  the  floor,  and  then  rise  to  your 
original  position.  Do  this  slowly  for  twenty  times.  Heud 
twenty  times  to  the  left  side,  and  afterward  to  the  right.  Next 
hold  your  elbows  on  a  line  with  the  body,  and  bring  the  hands 
forward  so  that  they  rest  on  the  shoulders.  They  should  be  so 
held  that  a  Hue  drawn  from  one  elbow  to  the  other  would  pass 
also  from  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Now  hold  the  elbows  quite  still, 
throw  t  he  lists  outward  till  they  too  are  in  a  line  with  the  shoul- 
ders, draw  them  back  till  they  rest  on  the  shoulders  ;  then  repeat 
the  movement,  and  with  the  arm  straight  describe  a  ci>-"le,  bring- 
ing the  elbows  and  wrists  back  to  the  original  posit  ion.  Kepeat 
this  twenty  limes.  After  this  stand  erect  once  more,  with  the  arms 
hanging  by  your  side,  and,  holding  the  body  as  erect  as  possible. 
sink  slowly  To  a  sitting  position,  and  rise  as  slowly  as  you  can. 
1,'cpeat,  this  several  times.  Xow  return  to  bed  for  live  or  ten 
minutes  before  you  rise  for  your  bath  and  to  dress  for  the.  morn- 
ing. 

Any  bending  and  arm  exercises  recommended  in  the  various 
books  on  the  subject  answer  the  purpose  equally  well,  but  this 
series  .supplies  about  the  amount  that  is  desirable  for  early 
morning  work,  though  a  little  more  would  do  no  harm.  Dumb- 
bell and  Indian-club  practice  are  equally  good,  but  the  least  irk- 
some work  for  t  his  parl  icnlar  exercise  is  supplied  by  a  w  eight  and 
pulley.  These  can  be  obtained  at  any  place  where  gymnasium 
appliances  are  for  sale,  and  they  are  not  expensive.  The  weights 
should  be  light,  and  my  own  preference  is  for  the  sort  in  w  Inch 
the  pulley  is  hung  high — that  is,  six  orseveu  feet  from  the  floor. 
Any  girl  who  has  never  before  done  systematic  exercise  of  this 
sort  will  be  surprised  at  the  end  of  three  months  to  find  not 
only  the  advantage  of  it  to  her  general  health,  but  also  the  gain 
in  strength  in  the  muscles  she  has  been  using.  Asa  preparation 
for  gymnasium  work  it  is  admirable,  as  well  as  in  connection 
with  it. 

The  first  experience  most  girls  have  iu  the  gymnasium  is  the 
almost  painful  stiffness  it  causes.  There  is  nothing  alarming 
about-  it,  but  it  is  a  most  uncomfortable  feeling,  and  sometimes 
does  not  wear  aw  ay  for  weeks,  because  the  muscles  have  never 
before  done  any  hard  work,  and  they  are  flabby  and  weak.  An- 
other discomfort  is  the  trembling  and  weakness  after  s\  sterna  t  n- 
exercise.  The  girl  who  has  taken  a  light  series  of  bending  and 
arm  exercises  with  the  weights  and  pulleys,  and  who  has 

spent  a  fair  amount  oftim it-of-doors.  will  have  no  discomfort 

at  all  from  her  first  attempts  at  more  prolonged  work  in  the 
gvmiiasiiim;  she  will  lie  surprised  to  find  how  strong  the  mus- 
cles of  the  body  and  of  the  arms  have  become. 

For  girls  who  are  not  strong  the  amount  of  exercise  should  be 
increased  very  gradually.  Such  girls  should  take  but  ten  of  each 
of  the  movements  at  first, and  the  length  of  their  daily  walks 
should  be  regularly  held  to,  hut  should  be  short  at  first.  Al- 
most all  forms  of  defective  digestion  can  he  cured  by  systematic 
exercise  and  bathing — and  rest.  The  morning  exercise,  with 
the  rest  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  is  particularly  useful,  but  it 
should  be  followed  by  a  short  walk  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  by  a  brisk  walk  of  at  least  a  mile  iu  the  latter  part 
of  the  afternoon,  and,  if  possible,  by  some  form  of  active  ex- 
ercise in  the  evening.  The  walk  iu  the  afternoon,  if  followed 
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by  a  liatli  and  a  rest  of  even  teu  minutes  before  dinner  or  tea, 
will  often  prove  a  cure  for  headache. 

For  girls  of  all  ages,  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  a  great  advan- 
tage, lieea use  tlio  physician  in  charge  and  the  teaehrr  are  able 
to  see  what  part  of  the  body  is  not  being  used  properly  or 
enough,  anil  to  give  the  right  kind  of  exercise.  K'nnning  is  a 
flue  exercise,  but  in  the  gymnasium  the  girls  begin  with  a  slow- 
walk,  then  quicken  it  to  a  double-quick  run,  and  then  run  as 
fa -i  as  they  can  for  a  short  time':  but  they  are  never  permitted 
to  stop  suddenly.  Any  girl  who  does  that  is  directed  at  once 
by  the  teacher  to  walk  slowly  for  some  distance  before  she  ma\ 
sit  down.  It  strengthens  the  heart,  ami  is  good  for  the  body  in 
many  ways  to  inn.  lint  you  should  UCMT  stop  suddenly.  In  the 
g\  mnasiiiin  breathing  and  other  appropriate  exercises  are  usu- 
ally given  alter  running. 

There  is  nothing  very  new  about  beau  bags,  but  they  can  bo 
thrown  in  a  great  many  different  ways,  and  you  can  bring  a 
great  many  muscles  into  play  in  a  good  game. 

A  great  many  of  the  plays  which  little  children  enjoy  are 
made  part  of  the  gymnasium  training  for  girls.  A  long  row  of 
mattresses  is  spread,  for  instance,  and  the  girls  roll  the  length 
of  it, just  as  very  little  children  love  to  do,  one  after  the  other 
in  quick  succession. 

Even  the  old-fashioned  Virginia  reel  is  popular  in  some  gym- 
nasiums, and  is  a  pleasant  change  after  a  difficult  exercise  with 
Indian  clubs  or  with  the  other  gymnasium  apparatus.  It  is  all 
useful  exercise,  but  yon  must  remember  that  if  you  want  to  gain 
in  health  or  in  strength  even  such  exercise  must  be  made  into  a 
system.  Yon  must  make  yourself  do  so  much  each  day,  and  \on 
must  never  excuse  yourself  from  any  part  of  the  da\'s  exercise, 
except  in  case  of  illness.  Some  of  yon  will  not  need  this  advice, 
because  you  love  out-door  games  and  driving  and  riding  and  ten- 
nis so  much  that  perhaps  you  need  advice  about  your  studies 
more.  Most  girls,  how  ever,  need  a  gieat  deal  more  exercise  than 
they  take,  and  they  will  very  quickly  learn  the  advantage  of 
mapping  itout  systematically  when  they  have  given  such  apiau 
a  trial. 


Four  has  a  finish  and  magnificence  about  it  that  are  very  im- 
posing. It  is  (lie-  square  number,  the  number  of  the  elements. 
of  the  points  of  the  compass,  the  virtues,  the  Evangelists,  t  he 
patriarchs,  and  the  rivers  that  encircled  the  Garden  of  Kden. 
Five  also  rccen  es  honorable  mention  as  a  number  of  great  dig- 
nity; and  it  is  noticed  in  connection  with  it  that  there  are  live 
giants  mentioned  in  (scripture,  and  live  also  in  profane  history. 
Other  illustrations  are  drawn  from  all  sorts  of  unexpected 
sources,  and  may  be  called  decidedly  far-fetched. 

Six  is  still  higher  in  the  scale,  being  described  as  "  full,  per- 
fect, and  divine";  but  seven  outranks  it,  because  it  contains 
three  and  four,  the  triangle  and  the  .square,  by  which  all  tiling 
are  measured.  Many  superstitions  of  the  olden  time  were  con 
nected  with  this  number;  and  in  1502  a  book  was  published  /it 
Leipsic  divided  into  seven  volumes,  each  containing  seven  chap- 
ter*, and  each  chapter  seven  heads,  in  praise  of  the  number 
seven.  A  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  sou  is  occasion  ally  advertised, 
even  in  these  enlightened  days,  as  a  eurer  of  all  diseases. 

For  the  rest,  eight  is  solid,  being  made  from  a  double'  square; 
while  nine  is  a  threefold  card  of  the  powerful  number  three. 
Ten  is  the  perfection  of  power  and  virtue,  containing  all  the 
others  within  it,  for  ten  is  the  number  of  the  Commandments; 
but  eleven  is  ••  wicked  "  and  "  unlucky,"  for  the  remarkable  rea- 
son that  it  is  the  first  to  break  out  of  the  pale  of  these  same 
Commandments.  Twelve  again  is  fortunate  and  honored,  for 
there  are  twelve  Apostle*  ami  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

Xo  one  would  suspect  that  so  much  could  be  done  with  figures 
without  working  them  into  sums;  but  unfortunately  for  the 
hater  of  arithmetic-,  all  the  romancing  in  the  world  cannot  divert 
them  from  their  original  use. 


SOME  QUEER   THINGS  ABOUT  FIGURES. 

THE  obstinacy  of  figures  in  "  not  adding  up,"  or  being  comfort- 
ably subtracted,  or  doing  any  of  the  other  things  that  bother 
the  average  school-boy,  is  so  well  known  that  no  one  denies  the 
assertion  that  '•  figures  are  stubborn  facts, "and  to  most  people 
arithmetic  is  a  dry  and  uninteresting  study. 

But  an  old  writer  who  gives  quaint  meanings  to  numbers, 
and  wanders  off' delightfully  from  his  text,  undertakes  to  teach 
the  art  of  reducing  them  to  order.  Their  various  characteristics, 
according  to  Mr.  William  Ingpen,  who  wrote  of  them  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago,  make  the  figures  seem  very  much  alive,  and 
although  "  number  one"  iu  a  certain  sense  is  so  very  important, 
it  is  rather  slightingly  mentioned  as  not  entitled  to  rank  with 
the  numerals  because  it  cannot  be  divided  except  into  frac- 
tions. Yet  in  quoting  some  things  that  are  singular,  and  can 
never  be  plural — one  soul  and  one  head  to  every  body,  one  king 
in  a  kingdom,  one  queen  iu  a  beehive,  one  deluge,  one  shepherd 
to  a  flock,  one  leader  among  cranes,  etc. — the  insignificant  figure 
comes  to  the  front  again. 

Two  is  very  comically  called  a  "  weak"  number — the  weakest 
of  numbers,  arid  an  unlucky  one.  especially  to  English  Kings — 
only  George  II.,  of  all  those  whose  names  are  followed  by  the 
figure,  escaping  a  violent  death  or  serious  misfortune.  Thus 
William  II.  was  shot  through  the.  heart  by  an  arrow  in  the  New- 
Forest  :  Henry  II.  died  of  a  broken  heart  from  the  unnatural 
conduct  of  his  children;  Edward  II.  and  Kit-hard  II.  were  inten- 
tionally murdered;  Charles  II.  lost  his  father  in  early  youth  by 
what  has  been  called  a  judicial  murder,  and  wandered  erownless 
for  ten  years;  while  James  II.,  after  a  short  reign,  was  obliged 
to  resign  all  hope  of  ruling  England. 

Three  receives  commendation  as  complete  and  perfect,  in  it- 
self, the  number  of  the  Trinity.  Every  earthly  thing,  too,  has 
three  parts — the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end.  A  wist; 
man,  too,  may  be  known  by  three  things — never  telling  a  lie, 

never  speaking  ill  of  his  ueighhor,and  never  talkii.g  "ill t 

sufficient  cause.  Cheese,  which  so  often  gets  a  bad  name,  is  de- 
clared to  be  endowed  with  three  valuable  properties— those  who 
eat  it  will  never  grow  old,  for  they  will  be  sure  to  die  in  their 
youth;  they  are  protected  against  robbery,  for  their  nightly 
coughing  is  equal  to  au  alarm-clock;  and  in  walking  out  they 
ueed  not  fear  cross  dogs,  as  they  will  always  be  obliged  to  sup- 
port themselves  with  sticks. 


A    STREET-CAR    CAT. 

THE  street  cars  in  a  certain  Western  city  have  small  stoves 
in  the  centre  of  each  ear  for  the  additional  comfort  of  pas- 
sengers in  cold  weather.  The  driver  on  one  of  these  cars  had 
reached  the  end  of  his  route  one  cold  day  last  November,  ami 
was  changing  his  horses  from  one  end  of  the  ear  to  the  other, 
when  a  half-grown,  half-starved,  and  bedraggled-looking  kit  ten 
came  mewing  across  the  road  and  ran  into  the  car.  It  curled 
up  under  the  warm  stove  in  great  contentment,  and  the  kind- 
hearted  driver,  who  was  also  the  conductor,  allowed  it  to  lie  un- 
der the  stove  during  the  down-town  trip.  He  begged  a  saucer 
of  milk  for  the  little  waif  at  the  other  end  of  the  route,  and 
after  her  lunch,  for  which  she  was  manifestly  grateful,  kitty 
went  back  to  her  sung  place  under  the  little  stove,  and  during 
the  day  she  and  the  conductor  became  such  good  friends  that  he 
left  her  in  the  car  when  he  went  off  duty  that  night. 

He  did  not  put  her  out  the  uext  day  nor  at  any  other  time, 
lint  fed  her  e\  cry  day,  and  before  a  week  she  became  the  pet  of 
the  public, and  quite  an  attractive  card  to  that  branch  of  the 
road.  She  was  a  pretty,  playful,  little  gray  and  white  kitty, 
and  made  friends  with  all  of  the  passengers.  The  children  played 
with  her,  the  ladies  petted  her,  and  most  of  the  men  paid  her 
some  attention.  One,  lady  tied  a  pretty  scarlet  ribbon  around 
kitty's  neck,  and  the  next  day  another  lady  fastened  a  tiny 
silver  bell  to  the  ribbon. 

As  for  things  to  eat,  kitty  has  them  iu  variety  and  quantity 
enough  to  make  a  dyspeptic  of  her.  During  a  single  trip  she 
had  gifts  of  a  choice  bit  of  raw  steak  offered  her  by  au  old  Irish- 
man ou  the  car.  a  big  oatmeal  cracker  and  some  gumdrops  pre- 
sented by  a  little  girl,  a  lump  of  loaf-sugar,  a  lime,  a  sand"  ich, 
some  peanuts,  ami  a  link  of  sausage. 

Kitty  had  been  on  the  car  live  weeks  when  I  heard  from  her 
last,  the  most  happy,  contented,  and  petted  little  puss  im- 
agiuable.  When  (he  weather  is  flue  she  often  rides  out  on 
the  platform  with  the  driver  who  has  been  such  a  true  friend 
to  her,  and  whose  conduct  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
kindly,  generous  heart,  beneath  his  rough  garments. 

J.  L.  H. 


TO    SERVE    A    USEFUL    PURPOSE. 

BERTIE.  "May  I  have  some  bread  and  butter  and  sugar?" 
MAMMA.   "Yes,  dear.      But  why  do  you  want  butter,  when  you 

can  have  sugar  on  your  Inc. id 

BERTIE.  "Oh,  because  the  butter  makes  the  sugar  stick,  and 

keeps  it  from  sliding  off  down  my  neck." 
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APPROPRIATE   nut   si,  \ TI •.- 


but 


P...L..         ,  .  . 

A    COAST-GUARD    WITH    A    LIGHT    MUSTACHE. 


PROOF    POSITIVE. 

M.\MM\  "I  wonder  if  tlir  cai-naye  will  ever  be  at  the 
(lour  .'" 

Ail  i:i.:i>.  --Ycs.it  v.  ill  be  lirrc'  pretty  soon  now,  fur  I  just  saw 
Michael  putting  (In1  suspenders  on  tin-  horse." 


A    STRANGE    THING. 

"  Tm:i:i:'s  soiin>  filings  I  can't  understand."  said  Hal.  "If  I 
get  my  feet  »et  1  j;et  a  cold  in  my  head,  but  I  ean  wet  my  head 
t  u  ice  a  dav  and  never  get  a  e(dd  in  inv  feet." 


WHAT    LloB    LEARNED. 

"  WHAT  did  you  learn  that's  neu   in  school  to-day,  I'.oh  .'" 
'   1  learned  that   the  earth  is  round  like  a  ball.'' 
"Thai  isn't  new.      ( 'olumlnis  kne\v  that.'1 
"Well,  it  was  new  to  me,"  said  Hob. 


DOG-HOUSE. 

THE  children  had  been  learning  to  spell,  and  were  ipiite  sure 
that  they  knew  all  about  it.  One  of  their  uucles  hearing  about 
it  asked  the  little  girl  what  ll-O-C  spelled. 

"Dog."  she  replied,  promptly. 

"  And  what  does  P-l  )-I'-O-(  '-A-T-A-P-E-T-L  spell  ?"  asked  the 
uncle. 

"  1  don't  know,"  said  the  little  girl. 

"  1  do,"  saiil  the  little  boy. 

"What  '!"  asked  tin-  nnel'e. 

"House,"  said  the  little  boy,  triumphantly. 


••  A  i-.nv  told  me  to  da\   that   there  were  fishes  called  skates, 

1    I  didn't    iiclicv  .•  11."  ^anl    I'.en 


"  Oh  yes,  there  are,"  said  his  fa  I  her. 

"  1  lo  t  hey  s«    Mi   ill    ice    \\  ater  .'"  asked   lien. 


THE    KIM)    II  li    WANTED. 

"I  HAD  m\  piei  ure  taken  to-da\ ,"  said  Wallie. 
"Well,  did  you  stand  still  so  that  it  might   he  a  good  one  .'" 
"  .No."  said  U  allie  :   "  I  wanted  to  see  how  I  looked  moving." 


COULD    TELL    SOME    TIME. 
'•'CAN  yon  tell  time,  .lark)  '" 

"O]i    yes, "said   Jacky.      "1    always   know    \\heu    recess-time 
comes." 

"Hy   the  clock  .'" 

"No  ;    by  the  noise  the  big  bo\  s  begin  to  make." 


SQUAWK    AND    WALK. 
"I'AX  your  little  brother  walk?" 

"No,"   said   Harry;    "but  he   eau   do  somethiug  very   much 
like  it." 

"What  is  that?" 
'•  .Sijnaw  k." 


A    WORD    OP    WARNING. 

"  I5-i:i:-l:  !"  shivered  papa  after  a  sleigh-ride.      "I'm  fro/en." 
"Well,  keep   away    from   the    lire."  cried   Hal.  who  had  been 
reading  "  Jimmichoy  and  Jack  Frost,"  "or  you'll  melt." 

A     POSSIIH.E    REASON 

'•  I)<  IKS  milk  make  us  fat  .'"  asked  Harold. 
"  Yes,  indeed,"  saiil  his  nurse. 

"1  suppose   cows   arc  thin   because  people  always  take  their 
milk  a\\ay  from  them,  then  ?"  queried  Harold. 


IT  NEVER   OCCURRED  TO  HIM. 

A  VKIIY  elexer  but  slightly  eccentric  painter  named  Jiarrett 
had  a  fondness  for  cats.  He  kept  two  of  them.  One  was  but  it 
kitten  at  the  time  when  this  incident  oi-ciu  -red.  t  he  other  uas 
advanced  in  years  ami  of  considerable  si/.e.  One  afternoon  a 
caller  at  Hand  t's  si  ndio  noticed  t  \\  o  holes  in  the  bottom  of  t  he 
studio  door,  and  he  asked  the  painter  w  hat  lln-\  \\cn-for. 

••  I  'or  i  he  cals  lo  go  in  and  out."  said  liarrett. 

"  Why  do  you  have  i  wo  of  I  hem  .'"  asked  the  caller.  "  Would 
not  one  have  been  sufficient?" 

"  Why,  ho\\  absurd!"  answered  liarrett.  "  Can't  you  see  that 
they  are  needed.'  How  could  the  big  cat  pass  in  and  out 
through  the  little  hole?" 

"But,"  persisted  his  friend,  "  why  could  not  the  little  cat  have 
used  the  big  hole  .'" 

"Bless  me  !"  ejaculated  liarrett.  "  She  could  :  but  really,  now, 
it  never  occurred  to  me  before." 


"TllTY  C*I.T.  Til  AT  THING  A  OAT  mvl.,  HcMPH  I 
IT  MVV  liAVK,  KKKKMnl.KI.  ONE  (II  MY  FAMILY 
BKFOIUC  IT  WAS  STUFFED.  HUT  NOW  —  \VELI. 


"  Pi. I.  I.KATK  IT  TO  ANYIlOnY  ;  T>OK.S 
Til  AT  mTNPI.F  OF  HAY  AN1I  FKATHEltS 
LOOK  ANYTHING  I.IKK — " 


Tins  OAT  o\\  i.  PII'N'T  IIAPPF.N    TO  BE  STCFFE!',  AM'  cu 

BTAND   6UCU    OAI.UMNY    NO   LONGER. 
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WHY     DON    VICKERS     ESCAPED. 


BY   WILLIAM   DKYSDALE. 


"  T  WONDER  whether  I  shall  ever  be  a  grand  geutle- 
JL   man,  and  carry  a  fine  sword  like  this?"  Don  Vickers 
said   to  himself,  holding-  out  before  him  the  handsome 
gold-hilted  and  jewelled  weapon  he  was  polishing. 

He  looked  at  the  reflection  of  his  browu  face  and  rum- 


"  How  brave  you  look!"  Don  cried,  stepping  back  a 
pace  to  admire  his  cousin's  handsome  uniform.  "  What 
does  it  all  mean?" 

"I  am  the  Captain's  clerk,"  Will  answered;  "but 
that's  not  the  only  reason.  We're  all  done  up  in  this  tog- 


pled  hair  in  the  shining  steel  blade,  and  then  down  at  his     gery,  my  child— even  the  sailors,  when  they  come  ashore. 


grimy  hands  and  bare  brown  feet  and  legs,  and  laughed 
at  the  idea. 

Don  was  the  youngest  of  the  four  apprentice  boys  who 
were  hammering  and  polishing  in  armorer  Juan  Valdes's 
shop  in   Hanover  Lane,  in   Port  Royal,  Jamaica.     The 
armorer  himself  was   taking   his  mid-day 
nap  in  his  home  over  the  shop.     The  lattice- 
blinds  were  closed  to  shut  out  the  heat,  and 
not  a  soul  was  in  sight  in  the  narrow  street. 
Hardly  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  "  rat- 
tat-tat  "of  the  boys' hammers,  for  it  was 
a  sultry  June  afternoon,  and  everybody  in 
the  hot  city  who  could  was  taking  his  siesta. 

Don  gave  the  sword  blade  a  vicious  rub 
with  the  strip  of  leather  in  his  hand,  as 
though  he  would  say,  "  Suppose  I  am  only 
a  Spanish  armorer's  drudge.  [Rub.]  lam 
only  fifteen,  and  everybody  in  Port  Royal 
gets  rich.  [Rub.]  My  turn  may  come." 

While  lie  was  building  these  hazy  cas- 
tles in  the  air  there  came  a  sound  from 
outside  that  caused  him  to  start.  It  was  a 
peculiar  whistle,  like  this,  three  times  re- 
peated : 


This  whistle  had  such  an  effect  upon 
Don  that  he  instantly  dropped  the  hand- 
some sword  upon  his  work-bench,  ran  to 
the  basin  in  the  corner  and  washed  his 
hands,  clapped  his  straw  hat  upon  his  head, 
and  dashed  out  of  the  door.  Nobody  was 
in  sight  in  the  street,  but  he  heard  the 
whistle  repeated  around  the  nearest  cor- 
ner, and  in  a  moment  he  was  shaking  the 
hand  of  his  cousin  Wilhelmus  Vickers.  the 
young  soldier  who  had  given  the  signal. 

"  Why,  Will,"  Don  exclaimed,  "  how  do 
you  come  to  be  here.'" 

"Put  in  to  land  some  treasure,  my 
sweet  infant."  the  uniformed  young  man 
replied.  "  Off  again  to-morrow  afternoon, 
after  more  lucre." 


Oh,  a  rich  haul  we've  made  of  it  in  Hispaniola,  where  the 
French  supplied  us  (rather  unwillingly)  with  tons  of  gold, 
and  brave  clothes,  and  much  plate,  and  fine  wines  and 
rich  food.  The  Shark  came  into  port  two  hours  ago.  I 
wonder  you'd  not  heard  of  it,  for  the  whole  town  is  wild 
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US,        I'm    we're    only    landing    some  of    our  wraith. 

:iini  oil1  to  morrow  afier  the  Spaniards." 

No  One  would  have  suspected  lli;il  lliis  dashing  young 
111:111  was  onl.\  two  or  three  years  older  than  his  cousin 
poll.  Tin'  side  whiskers  on  his  face,  his  corked  hat. 

slashed  douhlct,  tight  .white  knee  breeches  and  long-legged 

boots,    the     sword      lhat     dandled      hv     his     side,    and     the 

pistols  ill  his  belt,  ga\  >•  him  an  appeal-am f  greater  age 

ami  much  importance. 

"  I've  great   news  for  you,  l>on."  Will  continued,  when 

he  thought  that  his  cousin  had  admireil  him  long  ei gh. 

''One  of  our  men  ami  two  boys  fell  under  a  broadside 
that  a  sneaking  Spanish  brigant  ine  gave  us  oil'  ('ape 

Maisi,  and  we  lost,  six  men  in   llispaniola.     That  made  

< 'aplain's  clerk,  and  it's  made  :i  place  for  you.  It's  all 
arranged  with  the  Captain,  and  I'm  going  to  take  you 
with  us  lo-morrow." 

Don  did  not  receive  this  news  with  (he  joy  that  his 
cousin  evidently  expected.  He  wassilent  for  a  moment, 
and  then  asked,  "But  how  can  I  leave  the  shop:" 

"The  shop!"  Will  exclaimed.  "  Is  that  the  kind  of  stuff 
a  Vickers  is  made  of,  to  talk  about  a,  shop  when  he  has 
a  chance  to  be  a  man,  and  make  fame  and  fortune?  A 
pretty  place  the  shop  is,  and  a  pretty-looking  thing  it's 
made  of  you,  with  your  bare  feet,  and  no  coat,  and  a  streak 
of  black  grease  on  your  face.  But  I'll  make  a  different 
boy  of  you  in  a  jitl  \ ." 

While  be  was  speaking.  Will  had  boon  rattling  coins  in 
iiis  breeches  pockets,  and  with  this  he  drew  out  his  hands 
and  held  them  before  him,  both  full  of  golden  doubloons, 
worth  sixteen  dollars  apiece.  Four  of  these  he  selected 
and  put  in  Don's  hand. 

"You  must,  buy  yourself  some  decent  clothes  to-night,'' 
he  went  011.  "You  can't  go  aboard  ship  looking  like  a 
half-breed.  When  you're  big  enough  to  wear  it.  you 
shall  have  a  uniform  like  this,  for  we've  three  gross  of 
them  aboard,  all  kindly  given  us  by  the  French." 

Don  looked  doubtfully  at  the  gold  pieces  in  his  hand, 
but  at  length  slipped  them  into  his  pocket.  "Let  us 
walk  along,"  he  said.  "I'm  afraid  Juan  Yaldes  might 
come  out  looking  for  me." 

\Yill  sniffed  contemptuously.  "If  a  dozen  of  Juan 
Valdeses  came  after  you,"  he  said,  "they  would  have 
heller  sense  than  to  lay  hands  on  a  boy  who  is  walking 
with  the  Captain's  clerk  of  the  Shark.  If  they  hadn't, 
whv— "and  he  clapped  his  hand  suggestively  upon  the 
hilt  of  his  sword.  "But  come  on;  we  will  walk  along, 
as  you  say." 

Will  led  the  way  through  the  streets  of  what  was  then 
the  richest  and  most  important  city  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, save  only  Mexico,  and  Lima  in  Peru;  for  this  was 
in  June,  1092,  when  New  York  was  a  village,  and  when 
there  was  no  town  in  this  whole  country  to  compare  with 
the  rich,  the  busy,  the  wonderful  city  of  Port  Royal. 

They  reached  in  a  few  minutes  a  green  latticed  gate 
that  opened  into  an  alley  by  the  side  of  a  two-story 
stone  house,  and  Will  opened  the  gate  without  hesitation, 
and  climbed  an  outside  stairway  to  the  second  story. 
With  a  big  iron  key  he  unlocked  the  door  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  and  took  Don  into  the  small  square  room  that 
he  called  his  den,  carefully  locking  the  door  on  the  inside. 

"Here  is  where  I  keep  my  treasures  —or  some  of  them," 
he  said.  "I  don't  believe  in  hankers  or  goldsmiths,  but 
keep  my  things  here,  where  they  are.  safe  enough.  It  is 
a  handy  place  to  sleep,  too,  when  I  am  ashore.  Look  at 
my  chest." 

He  pointed  to  a  great  oaken  chest  hound  with  strips  of 
brass  that  stood  against  the  wall,  and  tliat.w  ilh  a  bed  and 
two  chairs,  comprised  the  entire  furniture  of  the  room. 

"  You  must  not  tell  me  too  many  secrets,"  Don  replied, 
"for  I  don't  know  about  going  with  you  in  the  tiliark. 
I'm  afraid  it's  not  right  to  be  a  pirate." 

"A  pirate!"  Will  exclaimed,  the  color  mounting  to  his 


face.  "You'd  better  not  let  any  of  tiie  rest  of  our  men 
hear  you  say  lhat.  The  Sinn'/,'  is  no  pirate.  She  is  a 
privateer,  man,  sailing  under  the  King's  commission,  to 
prey  upon  his  Majesty's  natural  enemies,  the  French." 

"Hut  you  are  going  after  the  Spaniards,  too."  ]>on 
argued.  "  \Ve  are  not  at  war  with  Spain,  and  even  the 
King  cannot  give  you  a  right  to  rob  a  people  we  are  at 
peace  with.  It  seems  to  me  very  much  like  murderin-j 
and  stealing.  Will." 

"  It  seems  lo  me  very  much  as  if  you  w  ere  a  cowardly 
little  cleaner  of  rusty  guns,"  Will  retorted,  "and  a  dis- 
grace io  voiir  name.  lint  no,  you're  not,  Don;  I  know- 
yon  better  than  that,"  be  went  on.  in  a  gentler  lone. 
"  You  don't  iindersland.  I  hat's  all.  You  must  heed  what 
I  tell  you,  for  I  am  almost  your  only  relation,  and  an 
older  man.  It's  no  wonder  we  are  both  orphans;  with 
these  constant  wars  and  everlasting  fevers,  the  only  won- 
der is  that  we're  alive  ourselves.  But  we  might  as  well 
be  dead  as  always  be  poor.  I  intend  to  be  rich  myself,  if 
I'm  not  killed  like  a  man  in  battle,  and  I  can  show  you 
the  way.  The  little  pen*  over  the  bay  that  your  father 
left  you  is  not  worth  the  taxes  on  it.  The  shop  will  never 
make  you  rich,  nor  anything  you  can  learn  there.  This 
is  your  chance  to  serve  your  country  by  worrying  her 
enemies,  and  make  a  name  and  a  fortune.  Don't,  be  a 
baby." 

"If  I  could  only  feel  that  I  could  do  it  with  a  clear 
conscience,  Will,"  Don  replied.  "You  know  well  enough 
that  I'm  not  afraid,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  a  thief  and  a 
murderer." 

"Then   I  suppose  you  think   I'm   one,'' Will   laughed 
"Do  I  look  like  it?     But  I  can't  argue  with  you;  I'm  not 
much  good  with  the  tongue.    I  can  show-  you  some  things, 
though,  that  will  set  your  conscience  easy.     What  do  yon 
think  of  this  for  a  starter?" 

Will  had  been  unlocking  the  big  chest  while  he  was 
talking,  and  as  he  finished  he  lifted  out  a  small  mahog 
any  box  and  took  oil'  the  cover.  The  contents  made  Don's 
eyes  glisten.  The  box  was  full  of  gold  watches,  gold 
chains,  gold  brooches,  gold  pins  set  with  jewels,  uold 
rings — gold  ornaments  of  a  hundred  kinds. 

"  My  little  share  of  this  stuff,"  Will  exclaimed,  proudly, 
pouring  the  jewelry  out  upon  the  bed  to  display  it  the 
better.  "And  I  have  made  only  four  trips,  and  was 
nothing  but  a  boy  at  that.  If  I  had  been  clerk  then  I 
should  have  had  twice  as  much.  There's  more  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  chest,  and  some  plate,  and  swords,  and 
guns,  and  more  fine  clothes  than  you  ever  saw.  But  this 
is  not  all.  I'm  not  a  fool,  and  don't  keep  all  my  treasures 
in  one  place.  I'm  going  to  show  you  the  rest  by-and-by. 
Do  you  know  why?  Because  now  that  we're  both  going 
in  the  same  ship,  we're  comrades  as  well  as  cousins.  One 
of  us  may  fall  at  any  time.  I'll  not  try  to  bide  that  from 
you,  Don.  When  a  man  goes  to  sea  after  treasure  he 
may  never  come  back.  He  must  take  his  chances.  If 
anything  happens  to  me,  this  is  all  yours,  Don.  You  can 
keep  your  prize-money  in  the  same  place,  and  if  you  go  to 
Davy  Jones  I  shall  pocket  yours.  That's  fair  play.  But 
you  must  be  faithful  and  keep  your  mouth  shut.  Hold 
up  your  right  hand." 

Don  held  up  his  hand  and  gave  the  required  promise. 

"Come  along,  now.  till  I  show  you  the  rest.  I'm  go- 
ing to  take  you  out  to  the  palisadoes."  He  placed  the 
jewels  in  the.  chest  again,  locked  the  door  and  pocketed 
the  key,  and  led  the  way  down  the  stairs. 

The  palisadoes  to  which  they  were  going  are  easiest 
reached  by  boat.  The  harbor  is  formed  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  eight  or  ten  miles  long  running  almost  par- 
allel with  the  coast,  and  Port  Royal  stood  upon  the  tip 
end  of  this  strip,  with  its  foundations  almost  in  the  sea. 
Between  the  town  and  the  mainland  is  the  section  called 

*  Pen  is  the  Jamaica  tenn  for  a  country  lior.se  and  small  farm  near 
a  citv. 
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the  palisadocs  —  low,  marshy,  covered 
with  tropical  bushes,  dotted  with 
palm-trees — so  sickly  and  uncanny  a 
place,  indeed,  tliat  it  has  been  avoid- 

eel  by  all  mankind  for  tin centuries. 

and  to  this  day  a  colored  man  could 
not  be  induced  to  visit,  it.  by  night, 
for  fear  of  the  ghosts  that  are  said  to 
walk  there. 

"  You  see  that  t:ill  palm,  tin1  tall- 
est in  all  the  palisadoes;"  Will  said. 
when  they  had  rowed  several  miles 
up  the  harbor,  and  the  boat's  how 
pointed  toward  the  shore.  "That's 
where  \ve  are  going."  They  sunn 
made  their  way  through  the  under- 
brush, and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
tall  palm. 

"  Now  remember  the  figure  6,"  said 
Will,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  smooth 
trunk  of  the  tree;  "  it  may  unlock  the 
door  of  a  bank  for  you  some  day. 
You  know  the  points  of  the  compass? 
Very  well.  I  put  my  back  against 
the  tree  so,  facing  the  north,  and  I 
take  six  paces.  Then  I  turn  half 
round  to  the  left  till  I  face  the  west 
(which  brings  that  great  mountain-peak  straight  before 
my  eyes),  and  I  take  six  paces  more,  and  here  we  are." 

So  saying,  having  taken  the  paces  as  he  spoke,  he 
scraped  aside  about  four  inches  of  sand  with  his  boot,  and 
disclosed  beneath  a  Hat  stone.  This  he  raised,  and  lifted 
out  from  underneath  it  a  small  square  box  of  some  hard 
wood  carefully  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  canvas.  lie  took 
off  the  wrapping  and  opened  the  box,  and  showed  Don 
that  it  contained  three  small  cylindrical  rolls,  each  about 
six  inches  long  and  each  wrapped  in  brown  paper.  Then 


^  -     •*  - 


HE    RAISED    HIMSELF    TO    A    SITTIMi    I'CISTI'RK,   IS    TIME    TO   SEE    THE    BELFRY    TOPPLE. 


fighting  to  be  had,  and  perhaps  glory.  In  the  little  shop 
he  could  only  be  a  drudge  for  years,  and  there  was  little 
to  look  forward  to.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  he  could  say 
to  himself,  something  kept  whispering  to  him,  "  Remem- 
ber your  mother  lying  in  the  little  church-yard  across  the 
bay  mi  the  Liguanea  plain.  Did  you  not  promise  her  to 
he  an  honest  boy?  Would  she  like  you  to  be  a  privateers- 
man  i" 

"Oh.  if  I  only  had  somebody  to  tell  me  what  to  do!" 
he  said  to  himself  a  hundred  times,  as  he  walked  up  and 


giving  the  box  to  Don  to  hold,  he  took  two  similar  rolls     down  the   little  room.      But  the  poor  boy   had    nobody. 


from  his  pockets,  and   laid  theiu  beside  the  others  in  the 
box. 

"This  is  a  bank  that  I  never  visit  except,  to  make  a 
deposit,"  he  said.  "Do  you  know  what  is  in  the  rolls? 
Lift  one.  Is  it  heavy  enough;  This  is  gold,  this  is  gold, 
this  is  gold,  and  this,  and  this.  They  are  all  gold,  the  five 
of  them,  and  £50  value  in  each  roll.  In  two  years  you 
shall  have  as  much  in  the  box." 

"But  do  you  think  it  is  all  honestly  come  by,  'Will!" 
"  Honestly  come  by  !"  Will  exclaimed.  "  Why,  you  lit- 
tle softy,  I  tell  you  we  are  privateers  with  letters  of  marque. 
But  suppose  we  were  real  pirates,  as  you  think?  Who 
was  the  Governor  of  this  island  when  you  were  born? 
Sir  Henry  Morgan.  Very  well.  Sir  Henry  Morgan  was  a 


At  length  he  determined  upon  something  that,  he  would 
do  in  the  morning,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

When  lie  awoke  in  the  morning.  Will  was  lying  by 
his  side,  but  fast  asleep.  Don  would  not,  wake  him  be- 
fore going  out,  but  left  a  note  for  him.  The  note  said: 

"DEAR  WILL, — I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  yet.  I 
am  going  over  to  Liguanea  this  morning  —  you  know 
n-hy.  I  shall  be  at  the  ship  by  twelve,  and  let  you  know 
whether  I  will  go  or  not.  Your  loving  cousin  DON." 

"  I*b it  knoii-ii-hy."  Yes,  Will  knew  why,  but  nobody 
else  knew.  There  on  the  Liguanea  plain  (the  busiest  part 
of  the  city  of  Kingston  stands  on  the  spot  now)  was  the 
old  home  where  his  childhood  had  been  spent.  There 


pirate— a  real  pirate.     He  sacked  Panama  and  everything     close  by  was  the  little  stone  church,  and  in  its  yard  were 


else  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  did  it  so  well  that  the 
King  made  him  a  Knight,  and  then  appointed  him  Gov- 
ernor of  this  island.  Are  you  a  better  man  than  the 
Governor  ?  Don't  be  a  baby.  I  tell  you." 

Will  replaced  the  box  and  the  stone,  and  smoothed 
over  the  sand  so  that  no  traces  of  their  visit  were  left. 
When  they  reached  the  city  again  he  handed  the  key  of 
his  room  to  Don. 

"You  cannot  go  back  to  the  armorer,"  he  said,  "  for  I 
.can  imagine  what  would  happen  if  he  should  catch  you 
without  me  with  you.  But  go  and  sleep  in  my  room. 
I  must  be  aboard  the  ship  by  dark,  but  I  will  come  to  the 
room  by  midnight,  and  I  hope  to  find  you  with  your 
clothes  bought,  and  everything  ready  to  start  to-morrow." 

Don  went  back  to  the  room,  but  not  to  sleep.  He  had 
never  had  so  important  or  so  difficult  a  question  to  decide 
before.  All  his  worldly  advantages,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
lay  in  accepting  his  cousin's  offer.  The  gold  pieces  in 
his  pocket  were  more  than  he  could  earn  in  a  year;  and 
how  plenty  they  seemed  to  be  with  Will!  There  was 


the  graves  of  his  father  and  mother. 

There  Don  found  somebody  who  told  him  what  to  do. 
He  told  his  grandchildren  so  many  and  many  a  year 
afterward.  He  went  down  to  the  wharf,  and  on  the  way 
met  one' of  his  fellow-apprentices. 

Don  rowed  himself  across  the  harbor,  and  went  into 
the  old  house.  He  went,  to  the  little  stone  church,  and 
sat  down  upon  the  stone  seat  to  rest.  He  walked  into 
the  church-yard  and  threw  himself  down  upon  the  n-rass 
between  two  graves,  and  lay  there  and  thought  and 
thought.  Perhaps  he  did  something  else;  at  any  rate, 
it  must  have  been  there  that  some  one  told  him  what  to 
do,  for,  after  a  long  time,  he  .sprang  to  his  feet,  saying: 

"It's  all  right.  I'm  not  going.  I  can't  come  here, 
you  know,  and  ask  mother  to  let  me  be  a  pirate." 

He  knelt  down  and  tool;  hold  of  a  tlower.  intending  to 
pick  it.  but  before  he  could  break  the  stem  lie  felt  the 
earth  trembling  beneath  him.  It  shook  so  that  he  lost 
his  balance  and  fell  upon  his  back,  and  a  deathly  sick- 
ness came  upon  him.  The  church  bell  began  to  ring, 
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anil  lie  heard  ,-i  great  ringing  of  bells  in  Tori  lioyal. 
\Villi  an  elVort  lie  raised  liiinsell'  to  a  sitting  posture,  just 
in  time  to  see  the  liell'ry  topple  oil'  the  roof  to  the  ground. 
The  earth  seemed  In  lie  whirling,  and  he  with  it,  and  he 
heard  a  terrible  crash  in  I'ori  Royal,  and  saw  a  tall  church 
steeple  topple  over  into  the  sea.  As  he  turned  again,  an 
immense  mass  of  the  great  Blue  Mountain  was  sliding 
toward  him.  Then  he  fell  hack  again  between  the  graves 

When  Don  recovered  his  senses  he  thought  that  he 
must  have  lain  there  for  hours,  but  in  reality  it  was  only 
a  few  minutes.  But  in  those  few  minutes  nearly  twenty 
thousand  people  had  perished  almost  within  gunshot  of 
where  he  lay.  The  most  destructive  earthquake  that 
ever  visited  this  side  of  the  world  had  wiped  Port  Royal 
out,  as  a  school-master  wipes  a  chalk  mark  from  a  black 
board.  Of  the  three  thousand  houses  that  stood  in  the 
city  when  Don  left  it  only  two  hundred  remained,  and 
they  were  nearly  under  water.  With  the  first  shock  the 
wharves  had  sunk  into  the  sea.  and  all  the  shipping  had 
been  swallowed  up — the  Shark  and  all  on  board.  A 
great  wave  had  swept  through  the  city  and  drowned  its 
thousands,  and  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed 
thousands  more,  and  whole  blocks  of  buildings. 

Don  was  still  dazed,  but  he  rowed  across  the  harbor  to 
the  city.  But  where  HVJ.S  the  city?  The  few  houses  that 
were  left  were  half  under  water.  The  twelve  hundred 
people  who  were  left  out  of  twenty  thousand,  many  of 
them  injured  by  falling  walls,  were  homeless  and  dis- 
tracted. Will  and  Juan  Valdes  and  all  the  apprentices 
were  gone,  never  to  be  seen  again.  The  Governor  him- 
self died  in  a  few  days  from  the  injuries  he  received.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  Don  could  realize  it.  For  days  lie 
expected  every  moment  to  see  Will,  and  tell  him  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind.  The  den  was  gone,  and  all  it 
contained:  but  with  the  money  in  Will's  bank  Don  after 
wards  paid  his  way  in  school.  Not  in  Port  Royal,  of 
course,  for  Port  Royal  was  gone  forever;  but  in  the  new 
city  of  Kingston,  across  the  harbor,  on  Liguanea  plain. 
which  was  laid  out  right  over  Don's  land,  so  that  in  a 
few  years  this  alone  made  him  rich,  though  by  that  time 
lie  did  not  need  it,  as  he  became  a  very  successful  mer- 
chant in  the  new  city  that  is  now  the  capital  of  Jamaica. 

One  day,  many  years  afterward,  Don  took  his  eldest 
grandchild  out  in  a  boat,  rowing  over  the  spot  where 
once  the  gay  city  of  Port  Royal  had  stood.  It  was  a,  very 
calm  day  and  the  water  was  smooth,  and  occasionally  In- 
stopped  to  show  the  boy  a  pile  of  hewn  stones,  the  re- 
mains of  a  wall,  or  the  ribs  of  a  ship,  lying  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  far  under  water — all  that  was  left  of  pool- 
Port  Royal. 

"I  should  be  down  there  too,  little  Will,"  lie  said,  "if 
I  had  not  gone  over  to  Liguanea  one  day  to  ask  some  one 
to  tell  me  what  to  do." 


HOW  NEW  ORLEANS   BEGAN. 

BY  JULIAN   RALPH. 

THE  muddy  Mississippi  used  to  flow  far  into  where 
New  Orleans  stands  now.  That  strange  river  keeps 
adding  land  to  the  front  of  the  city  and  cutting  into  the 
opposite  shore.  A  queer  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  higher 
than  a  great  part  of  the  city,  but  the  people  make  the 
place  safe  and  dry  by  means  of  great  banks  of  earth  that 
they  have  built  beside  the  river. 

New  Orleans  was  founded  in  171s  by  Jean  Baptiste  Le 
Moyne  cle  Bienville,  a  French  Canadian,  who  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  little  band  of  Frenchmen  who  were  scattered 
over  Louisiana,  and  had  a  place  called  Biloxi  for  their 
capital.  Bienville  wanted  New  Orleans  established  be- 
cause the  ground  was  high  there,  and  he  thought  the 
river  would  not  overflow  it.  It  did,  however,  when  the 


little  dot  of  a  city  was  not  two  years  old,  and  so  the  in- 
habitants set  to  uork  to  shut  it  out  by  building  the  first 
dike  or  levee.  These  first  inhabitants  who  built  the 
first  houses  were  a  few  convicts,  carpenters,  and  roi/iti/i'itrx, 
or  hardy  French  -  Canadian  boatmen.  The  place  was 
named  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of  that  time.  It  was  to 
be  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  which  was  then  an  immense 
territory.  If  it  was  on  the  map  now.  Louisiana  would 
take  a  great  piece  out  of  the  middle  of  our  country,  for 
it  extended  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Canada,  and 
reached  out  West  into  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Coloradi  i. 

The  people  of  New  Orleans  were  all  French  and  French 
Canadians  at  first,  and  for  years  nearly  all  the  inhabitants 
were  men— priests,  soldiers,  hunters,  miners,  and  convicts. 
Almost  the  only  women,  except  the  negro  slaves  and  the 
Choctaw  squaws,  were  wretched  creatures  who  were  sent 
away  from  France  for  punishment  because  they  led  wicked 
lives.  Some  good  nuns  came  when  the  city  was  nine 
years  old  and  opened  a  school  for  girls.  A  great  planta- 
tion, where  part  of  the  city  is  now,  was  given  to  some 
priests,  who  promised  to  look  after  the  education  of  the 
young.  These  priests  planted  oranges  and  figs  and 
sugar-cane,  and  many  of  the  things  that  afterward  made 
the  South  rich,  and  that  still  cause  it  to  seem  strange  and 
very  interesting  to  us  who  do  not  live  there.  But  before 
this,  when  the  baby  city  was  only  five,  years  old,  a  con- 
siderable band  of  Germans,  who  had  tried  to  get  a  living 
in  Arkansas,  but  could  not  get  along  there,  came  to  New 
i  irleans  to  beg  the  Governor  to  send  them  back  to  Europe. 
They  were  not  sent  back.  They  had  to  be  content  with 
some  farm  lands  and  new  homes  on  the  river  near  the 
city.  These  Germans  gave  a  new  color  to  this  queer 
place.  But  everybody  and  everything  around  them  was 
so  French,  or  "Frenchified,"  that  they  soon  began  to 
speak  and  live  like  Frenchmen,  as  their  descendants  do  to 
this  day. 

The  King  of  France  must  have  known  that  the  people 
wanted  women  to  complete  their  homes,  and  to  soften  the 
ways  of  the  rude  men,  for  when  New  Orleans  was  nine 
years  old  he  sent  to  the  nuns  a  lot  of  poor  but  very 
respec^able  young  girls  called  "casket-girls,"  because  each 
brought  a  casket  (or  trunk)  of  clothes  with  her.  The 
nuns  did  not  have  any  trouble  to  find  good  husbands  for 
these  girls,  and  the  Creoles  (as  people  of  French  or  Spanish 
stock  are  called  in  Louisiana  I  are  rightly  proud  if  they 
can  truthfully  say  that  their  families  began  with  the 
arrival  of  these  casket-girls. 

It  was  a  rude  rough  place  for  a  long  time  after  that. 
The  Natchez  Indians  up  the  river  were  blood-thirsty  sav- 
ages, and  all  the  men  in  the  city,  both  white  and  black, 
were  sent  out  to  whip  them.  Then,  in  1732,  the  slaves 
got  up  a  riot,  and  their  leaders  were  killed.  Then,  later 
still,  France,  driven  out  of  North  America  by  the  British 
and  Americans  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  gave  New 
Orleans  and  all  the  French  territory  to  the  Spaniards. 
That  was  in  1762.  It  took  two  years  for  the  people  to 
find  out  that  Spain  owned  the  country,  and  then  they 
were  angry  indeed.  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa  came  from 
Spain  to  lie  their  Governor,  and  for  two  years  they  plot- 
ted to  be  free  of  him  and  his  King.  It  was  in  1768  that 
they  rose  and  drove  the  Spaniard  out  of  the  city  and  on 
board  one  of  his  ships. 

Their  leaders  had  a  good  plan.  They  wanted  to  form 
a  republic  like  ours,  which  was  not  then  established. 
They  hoped  that  all  our  thirteen  colonies  would  join 
them,  but,  alas  for  their  hopes,  a  famous  Spanish  Gen- 
eral, with  the  Irish  name  of  O'Reilly  (lie  lias  a  great  street 
in  Havana  named  after  him),  came  with  man}'  soldiers 
and  ships  and  guns,  and  took  New  Orleans.  He  shot 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  and  shut  up  others 
in  prison  in  Havana.  That  was  in  1769.  As  if  that  was 
not  misfortune  enough,  a  fearful  fire  broke  out  a  year 
later,  and  destroyed  nineteen  blocks  and  856  houses.  Not 
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long  afterward  an- 
other great  fire, 
caused  by  children 
playing  with  fire 
near  a  hay  store, 
set  the  city  ablaze 
again.  After  that 
the  Governor  otter- 
ed a  reward  to  all 
who  built  roofs  of 
tile  that  would 
not  burn,  and 
those  and  similar 
roofs  are  to-day 
among  the  many 
things  that  make 
New  Orleans  seem 
so  foreign  and  so 
picturesque  when 
we  go  there  to  see 
it.  We  scarcely 
need  to  read  that 
after  those  frightful 
fires  the  people  be- 
gan to  build  with 
brick,  and  shortly 
thereafter  New  Or- 
leans was  changed 
into  a  substantial 
city. 

In  1791,  when  we 
had  freed  our  coun- 
try from  the  Brit- 
ish rule,  and  had  formed  the  beginning  of  our  grand  re- 
public, the  French  and  Spanish  people  of  New  Orleans 
again  sought  to  free  themselves  and  make  a  republic. 
The  Governor  of  that  time,  Caroudelet,  felt  obliged  to 
strongly  fortify  the  city — just  as  other  cities  are  fortified 
to  keep  enemies  out.  But  the  enemies  he  feared  were  his 
own  people  in  the  c'\ty.  The  people  did  not  rise  in  rebel- 
lion again,  but  were  soon  to  become  republicans  without 
their  own  accord.  Spain  gave  Louisiana  back  to  France 
in  1800,  but  when  a  French  official  came  to  prepare  for  the 
landing  of  troops  from  France,  he  and  the  people  both 
had  a  surprise  in  the  news  that  the  United  States  had 
bought  Louisiana  from  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  On  one 
day  the  Spanish  Governor,  Salcedo,  with  all  his  soldiers 
in  line  and  a  great  deal  of  ceremony,  gave  the  city  to  the 
representative  of  France,  and  in  six  weeks  the  Frenchmen 
handed  it  over  to  our  United  States  Commissioners.  It 
had  become  a  fine  city  of  10,000  souls. 

It  would  be  a  strange  sight  if  we  could  see  New  Orleans 
as  it  was  just  before  it  was  turned  over  to  us  Americans. 
It  was  not  pretty,  tor  it  was  not  paved,  and  at  night  it 
was  very  badly  lighted,  but  it  was  gay  and  lively  and 
proud.  Among  the  people  in  the  streets  were  many 
swarthy  Italians,  who  were  the  fishermen  of  the  place,  as 
they  are  to-day.  There  were  many  Canary-Islanders, 
who  were  the  market-gardeners  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  There  were  plenty  of  wretched  Indians  also.  All 
these  were  free,  but  some  of  them  had  been  slaves.  We 
have  found  it  difficult  to  make  Indians  work,  but  those 
New  Orleans  folk  undertook  a  still  harder  thing  when 
they  tried  to  make  slaves  of  them.  They  had  to  give  up 
the  task  and  set  them  free,  and  this  angered  the  other 
slaves,  the  negroes,  and  made  them  rebellious.  In  the 
crowds  were  splendidly  uniformed  Spanish  soldiers,  and 
gayly  dressed  French  soldiers,  negresses  wearing  brilliant 
colors,  yellow  women  from  San  Domingo,  nuns,  priests, 
monks,  and  those  Acadians,  in  their  cheap-looking  home- 
made clothes,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  far  North- 
ern home  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  whom  Longfellow  has 
written  about  so  beautifully  in  his  "  Evangeliiie."  The  so- 
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called  aristocrats,  or  gentlemen  and  ladies,  both  French 
and  Spanish,  were  very  haughty  and  proud.  The  men 
carried  swords,  and  the  women  went  about  bareheaded. 
To  this  day  the  finest  ladies  in  New  Orleans  ride  about 
and  visit  in  the  quiet  residence  streets  without  their  bon- 
nets, just  as  their  great-great-grandmothers  used  to  do. 
The  men  were  hot-tempered,  and  given  to  fighting  duels 
on  the  slightest  excuse.  They  were  also  fond  of  dancing, 
and  they  often  both  fought  and  danced  on  the  same 
night,  for  they  would  quarrel  in  the  ballroom,  and  go  out 
and  fight  in  the  last  place  you  would  think — the  garden 
of  the  cathedral. 

The  boatmen  of  the  Mississippi  used  to  make  the  town 
very  lively.  They  were  a  careless,  rough  lot  of  big, 
hearty  fellows,  and  the  people  called  them  "Kentucks," 
as  if  they  all  came  from  Kentucky,  as  many  of  them  did. 
They  connected  New  Orleans  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
country,  bringing  every  sort  of  thing  from  the  North  and 
West,  and  from  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  They 
used  to  spend  weeks  in  making  a  voyage  down  the  river, 
and  then  the  foolish  fellows  spent  what  money  they  got, 
throwing-  it  away  in  the  gambling  and  drinking  and  dan- 
cing places  that  kept  New  Orleans  awake  all  night.  The 
police  and  the  boatmen  vised  to  fight  in  the  streets  to 
help  along  the  liveliness.  When  the  boatmen  had  enough 
of  this  life  they  abandoned  their  rude  flat-boats,  and  went 
home  to  the  North  and  West  on  horseback. 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  new  American  city  grew  very 
big  and  rich  and  splendid.  For  years  before  the  terrible 
war  between  the  North  and  the  South  the  wealthy  plant- 
ers and  gentlemen  of  the  South  went  there  every  winter, 
to  live  at  the  hotels  and  line  boarding-houses,  and  to 
throw  open  the  great  mansions  that  some  of  them  kept 
there.  There  was  no  city  in  America  so  lively  and  so 
interesting  as  New  Orleans  became.  It  had  grand  opera, 
and  fine  theatres,  and  racing-parks,  and  great  clubs,  and 
streets  of  splendid  houses,  and  the  men  and  women  were 
waited  upon  by  great  numbers  of  slaves.  The  old  Span- 
ish and  French  families  were  also  wealthy,  and  felt 
themselves  even  better  than  the  Americans  of  old  fami- 
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lies.       Kuril  set  kept   ils  own  side  of  the  city.      You  can  see 
..reign  half  and  the,  American  hall'  to  day.       The  ere 

nlc  houses  have  their  gardens  nulled  In,  as  it'  t  heir  owners 

did  nol  n  anl  lo  mix  n  it  h  anybody  else,  a  lid  t  lie  A  merica  n 
liouses  stand  in  ('pen  gardens,  and  show  great  |>ia//.as  and 
porches,  where  the  people  seek  the  air  and  do  not,  mind 
being  seen.  Kven  now  the  two  sorts  of  people  live  more 
or  less  apart,  and  the  old  ci les  still  speak  like  for- 
eigners. 

There  came  a  time  when  New  Orleans  was  almost 
ruined.  ll  was  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  when 
the  Northern  soldiers  occupied  Hie  city  and  governed  it. 
We  will  not,  dwell  'on  that  wretched  period,  but.  will 
yladly  say  that  once  ai:ain  the  queer  picturesque  old  city 
is  l>iis\  and  rich  and  happy — so  happy,  that  once  a  year 
people  Hock  there  from  all  over  our  country  to  see  its 
merrymaking,  .lust  before  Lent,  every  year  the  people 
bold  a  public  festival  lasting  several  days,  when  the 
streets  are  full  of  masqueraders  by  day.  and  threat  balls 
inve  all  a  chance  to  dance  at  night.  That  is  the  Mardi- 
Gras,  or  "Fat.  Tuesday,"  festival,  named  for  the  day  be- 
fore Lent  bey-ins.  It  is  held  in  New  Orleans  because  that 
was  a  Latin  city,  and  has  never  given  up  this  happy  cus- 
tom, which  is  peculiar  to  the  Latin  people  everywhere. 


TO    MY    SOX. 

HOW  did  the   world  exist,  my   little  sun,  liefore  you  came? 
How   could    life  seem    to   i"-  anuht    other  tli:m   an    empty 
name  ' 
Why,  when    I    think    that    this    whole    world    to-day    revolves 

about   yon, 

I  wonder  that  through  all  these  years  I  could  have  lived  with- 
out von. 


One   horrid   tiling  oppresses  me,  my  sou — 
A  bogie  'tis,  and  constantly   foruenst  me — 

I'erhaps   when   yon   are  aged   twenty-one, 

You'll  seek   the  polls,  and   mayhap   vote    against    me. 


POLISHING    A  VERY   ROUGH  DIAMOND. 

JOHN  IHAMOXD  was  a  hoy  of  fifteen  whom  we  had  shipped 
at  Southampton.  He.  had  come,  from  an  English  collier 
Ijrig,  and  developed  into  the  most  insubordinate  and  rascally 
youngster  on  hoard.  All  attempts  at  disciplining  him  seemed 
of  no  avail,  and  he  was  ",i\  en  up  as  a  had  lot.  His  early  train- 
ing must  have  been  in  a  vicious  school,  for  he  threatened  to 
kill  the  na\  luator,  and  at  one  time  attempted  to  scuttle  the  ship. 
Obstinate  and  wilful,  he  was  hard  to  control.  For  some  minor 
oliense  lie  was  punished  by  being  stood  on  top  of  the  i|iiarter- 
deck  capstan  for  four  hours.  He  had  been  there  only  a  few 
minutes  when  he  deliberately  threw  himself  down  the  ward- 
room hatch  into  the  cockpit,  three-  decks  lie-low  :  lint,  strange  to 
say,  he  was  only  slightly  hurt.  On  another  occasion,  when  the 
ship  was  under  all  sail,  willi  a.  fair,  strong  bree/e.  he  jumped 
overboard,  and  was  with  difficulty  rescued.  His  object,  be  open- 
ly avowed,  was  to  give  the  officers  and  men  the  I  run  1  de  of  short- 
ening sail  and  rounding  to.  He  seemed  always  exercising  his 
ingenuity  to  yive  trouble  and  annoyance  to  every  one  in  the 
ship.  The  first  lieutenant  finally  determined  to  turn  him  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  ol'oldJackson,  the  master-at-arms  or  chief 
of  the  ship's  police.  Jackson  was  a,  mild-mannered  old  tar,  but 
fully  equal  io  ihe  task  of  taming  the  young  rascal.  Jackson 
tieil  tin'  boy's  anus  securely  behind  his  hack,  and  placed  on  Ins 
head  the  \\ire  part  of  a  conical  rat-trap,  the  wooden  bottom  of 
which  had  been  removed.  The  hole  in  the  trap  came  opposite 
the  von  ulster's  month,  ami  the  wire  head-dress  was  lixed  linn  I  y 
in  place.  Tin'  plan  \\  as  to  starve  him  into  submission,  which 
\\as  finally  accomplished,  the.  old  salt  feeding  his  prisoner 
through  the  hole  in  the  trap,  doling  out  the  morsels  of  food  with 
a  sparing  hand,  until  after  a  fortnight's  disciplining  the  boj 
yielded  to  the  determination  and  persistence  of  his  keeper,  and 
promised  to  mend  his  ways.  The  promise  was  kept,  and  he  he- 
came  one  of  ihe  best  boys  in  the  ship. 


THE     PINEBORO    "QUARTETTE." 

1ln    Sir    Chapters. 

I)  Y     WILLIS     110  YD     ALLEN. 
CHA1TK1!    V. 

FOR  some  weeks  after   the  dastardly  and    unsuccessful 
attempt  to  injure  the  <t>inti'h  if,'  its  atl'airs  ran  smooth- 
ly, and   nothing   was    heard    from    the    (  '/i  roil  ic/r   save   an 

occasional  vicious  allusion,  or  when  once  or  twice  the  Mar 

lilts  secured  a  bit  of  local   nou  s  MI  advance  of  their  com 
petitor,  and   the  latter,  on   his   part,  spurred   to  new  exer- 
tions by  the  increasing'  popularity  of  the  hille  sheet  that 
had   so  audaciously   entered   upon  bis  lield.   won    a    like 
victory  now  and  then.      Meanwhile  the  public  gained  by 

the  sharp  rivalry  between   the   two,  and  took  sides,  g | 

natnredly  enough,  with   the  old  or  new  publication    ac- 
cording to  taste  or  prejudice. 

Kob  selected  a  |'air  sample  of  each  paper,  and  mailed 
them  to  his  kind  benefactor  in  Chicago.  <  )f  course  he 
had  written  a  long  letter  to  him,  in  reply  to  the  note 
that  accompanied  the  press,  and  thanked  him,  in  the  name 
of  all  four,  in  as  earnest  and  heartfelt  terms  as  he  could 
command. 

In  response  to  the  samples  of  the  Quartette  and  Chrnn- 
ii-li-  there  came  only  a  line,  scrawled  across  the  page  on 
note-paper: 

••  Hiiy  out  tlte  Dimxfield  paper.     J.  It.  L." 

"  Buy  out  tiae  Chronicle!"  exclaimed  Dick.  "  I  should 
like  to  know  where  he  thinks  we  can  get  the  money!" 

"I  must  think  it,  over,"  said  Robert,  slowly.  "It  isn't 
safe  to  throw  aside  any  suggestion  Colonel  Liddon  may 
make,  as  we've  seen." 

"Sam  Duncan  wouldn't  sell  to  us.  anyway,"  added 
Dick,  with  a  laugh. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  Mr.  Giddings  heard  him 
say  he  wished  he  could  leave  Dunslield,  not  long  ago. 
He  wanted  to  start  a  paper  in  some  Western  town,  he 
said.  There  wasn't  go  enough  for  him  in  Maine!" 

"  He  meant  there  wasn't  'go'  enough  in  the  Quurt<'tl<\" 
laughed  Dick.  "It's  altogether  too  much  of  a  lixtnre. 
I  guess  he  heard  from  Mr.  Giddings  how  I  told  him  it 
had  come  to  stay,  when  I  was  getting  ads  for  Number 
(  )ne." 

"  Well,  I'm  going  to  get  somebody — perhaps  Mr.  Gid- 
dings  himself — to  talk  with  Mr.  Duncan  about  it.  and 
hint  that  we  might  buy  at  a  reasonable  price.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  talk  about  the  ways  and  means  when  we 
lind  bow  much  money  is  needed." 

"  \\Vve  made  quite  a,  handy  lot  of  dimes  in  our  job 
department, "observed  Dick.  "  Those  circulars  and  pro- 
grammes pleased  them  a  wfully  at  the  fair  the  other  night. 
Duncan  would  have  had  the  job,  but  he  didn't  happen  to 
have  any  red  ink  on  hand." 

"Nor  any  Madge  to  engrave  the  headings  and  tail- 
pieces, "  added  Rob.  with  a  laugh.  "I'll  tell  you  what, 
Dick,  she'll  be  tret  tiny;  outside  contracts  before  long  if  she 
keeps  oil  improving." 

"Then  there's  1 'rue's  music,"  continued  Dick.  "You 
know-  she's  just  got  another  pupil  in  Dunsfield,  Judge 
Stapleton's  little  girl.  That  makes  three  altogether,  three 
hours  a  week  apiece,  at  twenty-five  cents  an  hour — two 
dollars  and  a  quarter  a  week." 

"But  the  best  thing  of  all, "said  Rob,  in  conclusion, 
"is  the  old  <t>niirti'tt<.'  itself.  Counting  your  last  deposit, 
we've  got  a  hundred  and  seven  dollars  in  the  savings- 
bank-  now.  and  business  is  just— 

"Booming!"  supplied  Dick,  expressively. 

Mr.  Giddine-s  readily  undertook  to  "sound  "  the  owner 
of  the  Cliruii, ><•!<'  as  to  the  sale  of  its  good-will  and  effects. 
Duncan  pretended  to  be  utterly  indifferent  in  the  matter. 
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OH  the  whole,  lie  said  he  guessed  he  wouldn't  sell,  any- 
way. Still,  if  any  friend  of  Mr.  (.iiddings  cared  to  invest 
five  thousand  dollars  in  that  line,  he  might,  as  a  personal 
favor  to  Mr.  (.l.,be  disposed  to  sell  out.  "Thonuli  ii 
would  be  giving  ilie  paper  a\vay,"he  added,  "  to  part  with 
it  at  that  price." 

"Whew!"  whistled  Dick,  when  the  result  of  the  con- 
versation was  reported.  "There's  one  man  in  Dunstield 
that  has  a  good  opinion  of  the  (V/mii/V/c,  isn't  there?' 

"You  can  tell  him,  if  you  will,  Mr.  (  iiddings,"  said 
I!ob.  "that  your  friend  thinks  the  wnole  business  worth 
not  over  one  thousand  dollars.  I  don't  make  that  offer, 
yon  know,  but  when  he  wants  to  sell  at  that  price  we 
will  consider  the  matter  seriously." 

Duncan  scoffing'  at  the  inadequacy  of  this  sum  (at  which 
Rob  had  arrived  after  several  conversations  with  Mr. 
Holmes,  and  a.  long  series  of  private  calculations),  the 
subject  was  dropped. 

A  few  days  after  these  futile  negotiations,  Dick,  who 
had  been  over  to  Dunstield  to  collect  from  one  or  two 
slow  advertisers,  came  rushing  into  the  printing-office, 
and  shut  the  door  tightly  behind  him. 

"  There's  going  to  be  a  town  meet  ing  in  Moorland  Cen- 
tre two  weeks  from  to-morrow,  Rob."  he  said,  excitedly, 
"and  the  water  question  is  coming  up.  Squire  Rodney 
and  Dr.  Ward  are  going'  to  speak  on  opposite  sides,  and 
everybody's  talking  about  it.  I  guess  half  Dunstield 
and  Pineboro  will  be  there.'1 

"Well?" 

"  Why,  it's  the  greatest  chance  for  a  big  'scoop  '  we've 
had.  The  Qttctrtt'tte  comes  out  the  next  day.  and  by  the 
time  the  Chronicle  gets  a  report  in,  'twill  be  an  old  story. 
They  might  just  as  well  copy  from  us.'1 

Now  the  ''  water  question  "  was  a  generally  recognized 
signal  for  battle  in  the  three  towns  of  Dmislield,  Moorland, 
and  Pineboro.  As  the  towns  grew,  each  began  to  look 
about  for  a  permanent  water  supply.  The  most  available 
reservoir  was  Long  Pond,  a  pretty  sheet  of  water  nearly 
equidistant  from  the  three,  and  each  township  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  the  other  two  should  not  gain  an 
advantage  in  the  race.  As  the  introduction  of  water 
would  involve  a  considerable  expense  to  taxpayers,  there 
was,  naturally,  a  pro- water  and  an  anti-water  party. 
The  war  had  of  late  waged  most  fiercely  in  Moorland,  and 
the  approaching  contest  promised  to  be  even  more  highly 
exciting  in  that  peaceful  locality  than  the  Chilian  disturb- 
ance or  the  Bering-  Sea  question.  Although  delegates 
from  other  towns  could  not  vote,  they  were,  by  custom, 
allowed  to  attend  such  meetings  in  a  neighboring  hamlet, 
so  long  as  there  was  room  in  the  building. 

Moorland  Centre  was  about  six  miles  from  Pineboro 
Corner.  The  boys  held  a  council  of  war,  in  which  Uncle 
Obed  was  invited  to  participate.  The  old  man's  enthusiasm 
was  kindled,  and  he  proposed  to  place  all  the  resources 
at  his  command  in  the  hands  of  his  nephews. 

"I  can't  do  much  to  help  ye."  said  he,  "lint  I'll  lend 
ye  the  sorrel  colt  to  go  an'  come  with.  If  time's  any  ob- 
ject, you  can  reckon  on  that  colt's  passin'  anything  on  the 
road,  with  the  light  wagon  behind  him." 

"Good!"  exclaimed  both  boys  in  a  breath. 

"That's  splendid,"  added  Rob.  "I  don't  know  that 
there'll  be  any  special  hurry,  as  we  shall  have  all  that 
in-lit,  if  we  want  it.  to  set  up  the  article.  We'll  print  the 
inside  pages  lirst.  and  put  the  report  of  the  meeting  on  the 
fourth— eh,  Dick?" 

"That's  all  right,  Rob.  And  there'll  be  a  whole  day 
to  spare  before  the  Dunsfield  Weekly  Slow-coach  comes 
jogging  along  with  its  account  of  the  proceedings." 

It  was  arranged  that  Dick,  who  had  become  very  quick 
with  his  pencil,  should  play  the  part  of  reporter  on  that 
evening,  while  Rob  staid  at  home  and  worked  the  press. 
Uncle  Obed  himself  would  go  with  Dick  in  the  buggy,  if 
his  troublesome  "rheumatiz"  didn't  keep  him  at  home. 


Nothing  was  heard  from  the  CJirtinicli'  until  True  eamc 
home  from  her  music  lesson,  bringing  the  number  for 
the  week  preceding  the  meeting.  A  glance  at  her  face 
showed  the  rest  of  the  company  that  something  was 
wrong'. 

"What's  the  matter,  Prue '!  Lost  a  pupil?"  sang  out 
I>iek.  "Or  didn't  she  play  the  x/'or;<n«/o  with  the  cor- 
recl  I'-llat  appogiatura  $  Or  perhaps  she  struck  the  con 
I'.rjirt'Ksidiie  key  with  the  wrong  finger,  or — 

"  Oh,  Dick,  do  stop !"  and  Prue  laughed  helplessly.  At 
the  same  time  she  opened  the  paper,  sobering  down  asshe 
did  so,  and  pointed  to  the  double-leaded  editorial  at  the 
top  of  the  lirst  page. 

"Owing  to  the  intense  and  laudable  interest  taken  by 
its  constituents  in  the  approaching  Town  Meeting  at 
Moorland  Centre, "it  said,  "the  Chronicle  would,  on  the 
morning'  following  the  meeting,  issue  anextra,  containing 
full  reports  of  all  proceedings  therein,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  water  supply,  which,  as  was  an- 
nounced on  the  call,  would  be  brought,  before  the  voters. 
The  extra  would  be  delivered  to  subscribers,  and  ready 
for  sale  at  precisely  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  afore- 
said. Orders  could  be  left  at  the  Chronicle  office  at  any 
time  before  that  date." 

"Dick. "said  Rob,  with  energy,  as  Madge  finished  read- 
ing this  announcement  aloud,  "are  all  our  papers  deliver- 
ed for  this  week  .'" 

"  Every  one  of  'em,  sharp  on  time.  The  last  one  went 
into  the  office  last  night,"  groaned  Dick. 

"  It's  too  late,  then,  to  put  any  notice  in  to  the  Quartette. 
But  don't  say  a  word  to  any  one,  old  fellow,  and  don't 
be  -downcast,  girls.  We'll  come  out  ahead  yet.  The 
<  'h I'diiii-li'  has  got  to  get  up  earlier  than  nine  o'clock  to 
beat  us!  We'll  get  that  report  into  the  hands  of  our  sub- 
scribers first,  if  we  have  to  work  all  night." 

"  But  the  best  we've  done  yet  is  to  get  it  out  at  noon," 
said  Prue,  mournfully.  "And  our  regular  time  is  late 
in  the  afternoon." 

"  Besides,"  put  in  Madge,  "  our  subscribers  can't  possi- 
bly know  what  we're  trying  to  do.  They'll  save  their 
money  and  buy  the  other  paper,  anyway." 

"Look  here,"  almost  shouted  Rob,  striking  his  fist  on 
the  table,  "  what's  to  hinder  our  striking  oil'  two  or  three 
thousand  circulars  Tuesday  night,  and  sending  'em  to 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  that  takes  the  paper,  ami 
every  business  man  in  the  three  towns  besides,  whether 
he's  an  advertiser  or  not?" 

"It'll  cost  awfully,"  suggested  Dick. 

"Never  mind  if  it  does.  We  can  stand  it,  and  if  we 
scoop  the  Chronicle,  they  can  never  hold  up  their  heads 
again.  It's  only  twenty  livedollars  for  postage,  and  three 
or  four  more  for  envelopes  and  stock.  We'll  get  up  a 
handsome  II  \  er-  - 

"In  red  ink!"  put  in  Dick. 

"  In  red  ink,  and  everybody  will  be  on  the  lookout  for 
the  Qiiarfi'tti',  which  will  be  ready— 

"  When?" 

"  At  seven  o'clock  Thursday  morning!" 

Mr.  Holmes  might  well  have  complained  that  the  Mar- 
litts  were  strangely  deficient  in  lessons  that  week.  Indeed, 
he  did  walk  home  with  the  older  brother  one  day,  and 
spoke  to  him  gravely  on  the  subject.  l!ut  when  I  Job  dis- 
closed to  him  the  plan  for  the  earlier  edition,  he  flung  all 
other  considerations  to  the  winds,  and  entered  into  tin- 
scheme  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  boy. 

"  The  only  thing  I  fear  is,"  he  said.  "  that  Duncan,  get- 
ting wind  of  your  plans,  will  be  driven  to  some  desperate 
measure  to  prevent  Ibe  report  in  your  paper." 

"  Oh,  he  can't  do  any  thing.  Dick  will  drive  right  home 
with  Uncle  (  ihed  from  the  meeting,  and  we  shall  lock  the 
door  and  window  while  we  work.  It  will  take  a  good 
part  of  the  night  to  linish  and  dry  the  she, -Is,  you  know. 
I  mean  to  give  a  whole  page  to  the  report." 
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"MY    OPINION    IS,    THE    COLT's    Mil  <  .1 , 1  l>,"  SAID    UNCLE    DEED. 


The  red  circulars  wore  printed  and  sown  broadcast,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  devised.  Men  laughed  and  stopped 
each  other  in  the  street  to  talk  over  the  newspaper  fight. 
It,  was  admitted  even  by  Duncan's  friends  that  the  ^hmr- 
ti'tii'  was  ahead  in  the  contest  thus  far. 

Thursday  evening  came.  The  paper  was  printed  and 
dry,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  fourth  pages.  A 
small  portion  of  the  spa.ce  on  the  front  page  had  been 
eagerly  snapped  up  at  a  high  rate  by  an  enterprising  ad- 
vertiser. 

As  soon  as  the  early  supper  was  over,  Dick  repaired  to 
the  barn  to  harness  the  colt.  Five  minutes  later  he  came 
back  with  his  eyes  full  of  dismay. 

"The  colt's  lying  down  in  his  stall, "said  he,  ''and  I 
can't  make  him  get  up.  Something's  the  matter  with 
him  !" 

Uncle  Obed  straightened  out  his  rheumatic  limbs  and 
hobbled  out  to  the  barn.  After  coaxing  and  patting  and 
scolding  in  vain,  he  had  to  give  it  up. 

"My  opinion  is,  the  colt's  drugged, "said  he,  grimly,  as 
he  limped  bark  to  the  house.  "  He  never  acted  so  before, 
and  's  fur's  I  know  lie  hasn't  eaten  a  lliing  different  from 
other  days.  You  must  go  over  to  Jed  Nickerson's,  Dick, 
and  get  him  to  come  'n'  look  at  him.  I  can't  'ford  to  lose 
that  colt  for  no  town  meeting  in  Maine." 

Dick's  face  fell.  The  horse-doctor's  was  two  miles 
away,  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  meeting  ivas  called 
at  half  past  seven.  It  was  now  a  little  more  than  half 
past  six. 

The  girls  came  to  the  rescue.  "  We'll  go, "they  cried. 
"It  won')  he  dark  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  we  shall  en- 
joy the  walk." 

"  But  the  slush  is  about  knee-deep,"  urged  Dick,  faintly. 
"  If  Rob  hadn't  got  to  run  that  press — 

"  <  >h,  we  can  put  on  our  rubber  boots, "said  Prue,  merri- 
ly. "  Mr.  Nickerson  will  probably  offer  to  drive  us  back, 
anyway.  Now  see  if  you  can  tind  a,  way  to  get  to  Moor- 
land in  time,  Dick, "and  off  they  went. 

Dick  held  a,  short,  conference  with  Rob,  which  ended  in 
the  former  starting  for  a  neighbor's,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away. 

"  Mr.  Leeson,"  panted  Dick,  for  he  had  run  all  the  way, 
"I  want  to  hire  your  horse  this  evening!" 


"Sho!  what  fer?" 

"To  go  to  Moorland  Centre  and  back. 
I'm  going  to  report  for  the  Quartette. " 

"  Waal,  I'm  sorry,  but  I've  got  to  use 
her  myself  this  eveniii'.  Let  me  see, 
though — hold  on  !"  he  continued,  as  Dick 
was  about  to  make  a  break  for  another 
stable.  "  I'm  goin'  right  in  that  direction, 
within  a  mile  an'  a  half  o'  Moorland.  If 
that  11  do  yon  any  good,  you  can  have 
the  lift  for  nothin'.  Here's  the  mare 
now." 

Dick  made  a  rapid  mental  calculation 
of  times  and  distances.  By  the  time  Mr. 
Leesoii's  hat  and  coat  were  on,  his  mind 
was  made  up. 

"I'll  go  with  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "and 
very  much  obliged.  We'll  put  you  down 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Quartette, 
anyway." 

"No,  you  won't,"  said  the  other,  gath- 
ering up  the  reins  with  a  chuckle.  "'Cause 
I'm  on  your  list  already." 

The  end,  however,  was  reached  at  last, 
and  echoing  Mr.  Leeson 's  "Good-night," 
Dick  started  up  the  dark  road  at  a  dog- 
trot. He  found  a  crowd  around  the 
Town-hall,  and  by  persistent  squeezing 
and  edging  himself  through  the  noisy 
throng,  worked  his  way  to  a  favorable 
niche  beneath  a  lamp,  where  he  could  see,  hear,  and  write. 
So  eager  was  he  in  getting  down  his  notes  that  he  did  not 
once  catch  sight  of  an  ugly  face  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hall  casting  furious  glances  across  at  the  young 
reporter.  The  owner  of  the  ugly  countenance  was  of 
course  Sam  Duncan,  who  was  busily  engaged  on  his  own 
report,  when  he  was  not  watching  his  boy  rival. 

The  meeting  was  a  turbulent  one.  Personalities  were 
freely  indulged  in,  and  Dick's  pencil  flew  over  his  paper 
to  good  effect.  The  report  of  proceedings  would  certain- 
ly be  devoured  the  next  day  by  every  wide-awake  citizen 
of  the  three  towns. 

At  last  the  opposing  factions  quieted  down.  The  de- 
cisive vote  was  taken,  and  at  a  quarter  before  ten  o'elock 
a  member  moved  to  adjourn.  Dick  had  noticed  an  open 
window  about  four  feet  from  his  position,  which  indeed 
had  been  chosen  partly  on  that  account.  By  the  time  the 
question  was  put  by  the  moderator  he  was  half-way  out 
of  the  window,  and  the  moment,  the  unanimous  "Aye!" 
thundered  out,  he  dropped  to  the  ground,  a  distance  of 
only  a  few  feet. 

He  had  arranged  to  meet  Mr.  Leeson  at  the  house  where 
he  left  him,  the  latter  good-naturedly  agreeing  to  prolong 
his  business  call  until  ten  o'clock,  when  he  should  start 
for  Pineboro,  Dick  or  no  Dick. 

The  young  reporter  had  just  fourteen  minutes  in  which 
to  make  a  good  mile  and  a  half,  over  a  dark  country 
road  that  was  in  a  terrible  condition  from  the  recent 
snows  and  rains.  This  time  he  started  not  at  a  trot,  but 
on  the  full  run.  He  had  hardly  passed  the  Town-hall 
doors  and  windows  when  a  man  savagely  elbowed  his 
way  out  through  the  slowly  emerging  crowd,  unfastened 
one  of  the  dozen  or  twenty  horses  which  had  been  left 
blanketed  near  by,  jumped  into  the  buggy  attached,  and 
reining  the  animal  sharply  around,  struck  off  down  the 
road  at  full  speed. 

Dick  had  accomplished  less  than  a  quarter  of  his  dis- 
tance to  the  farm-house  when  he  heard  the  sound  of 
horse's  hoofs  in  the  road  behind  him.  He  stepped  aside 
to  let  the  team  pass,  but  the  next  moment  the  sky  seemed 
to  fall,  he  saw  a  myriad  lights,  and  with  a  wild  cry  of 
pain  and  terror  he  plunged  headlong  into  the  miry  road. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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1HE  New  York 
Post  -  office  is  a 
paying  concern.  It 
yielded  the  large  sum 
ol  s:;,979,909Tv,,  to  the 
government  of  tin- 
United  States  during 
the  year  1891,  and 
from  the  large  in- 
crease of  business  it 
was  expected  to  yield 
half  a  million  more 

during  1892.  It  is  a  pretty  prosperous  business  con- 
cern that  can  show  such  a  large  balance  on  the 
right  side.  Every  one  would  like  to  be  in  an  enter- 
prise which  takes  in  during  one  year  §6,505,920T8If0-,  and 
pays  out  only  $2,525,9111'il",r  We  are  apt  to  neglect  little 
things;  but  a  large  part  of  the  sum  turned  over  by  the 
New  York  Post-office  to  the  United  States  is  derived  from 
the  sale  of  little  things— those  scraps  of  paper  backed  with 
mucilage  which  so  many  boys  and  not  a  few  girls  are 
fond  of  collecting. 

I  know  a  number  of  corporations  and  some  private 
firms  which  do  not  transact  nearly  so  large  a  business  as 
this  Post-office,  yet  have  far  more  extensive  premises. 
But,  then,  every  employe  in  the  New  York  Post-office 
complains  of  lack  of  room.  Think  of  some  ninety  mill- 
ion newspapers  being  distributed  in  one  year  in  a  space 
only  about  twenty  feet  square ! 

The  New  York  Post-office  is   a  large  granite  building 
standing  011  the  triangle  bounded    by    Broadway,  Park 
Row,  and  City  Hall   Park.     Many  doors  open  from  t he- 
street  into  the  corridor  on  the  main  floor,  where  are  the 
drops  for  letters,  newspapers,  and  packages; 
windows  for  the  sale  of  stamps  and  the  de- 
livery of  poste  restante,  or  letters  "to  be 
called  for" ;  and  tier  upon  tier  of  lock-boxes. 
These  boxes  form  a  wall   which  shuts  out 
from  the  public  the  busy  scene  of  distribu- 
ting the  mail— a  scene  comparatively  few 
have    witnessed,  as   not  many  know  there 
is  a  visitors' gallery  on  _the    "mezzanine" 
floor. 

Mail  is  received  and  leaves  the  Post-of- 
fice at  the  Mail  Street,  or  City  Hall  Park 
end.  Here  one  may  see  the  gray  uniform- 
ed collectors  and  carriers  and  the  gayly 
colored  mail -wagons  constantly  coining 
and  going.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
there  is  a  wagon  to  or  from  the  city  and  for- 
eign mail  platform  every  two  minutes  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  or  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  wagons  a  day.  Mail  matter  con- 


stantly   pours    into     the 
Post-office    from   various  ' 
sources  —  from         ocean 
steamships,  railroad 

post-offices,  and  street  let- 
ter-boxes; and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  Post-of- 
fice to  distribute  this  mat- 
ter as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. It  is  touch-and-go 
all  day  long,  for  the 
mails  at  the  New  York 
Post-office  close  every 
half-hour. 

First  the  letters  are 
dumped  on  to  the  facing 
tables.  Here  they  are 
faced,  overlapping  each 
other  in  a  row,  with  the 
addresses  right  side  up, 

and  the  stamps  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner.  Put 
your  stamp  on  that  corner  of  the  envelope  or  your  letter 
may  be  thrown  out  of  the  regular  facing  order,  and  de- 
layed with  others  stamped  in  an  equally  careless  manner. 
Rightly  enough,  you  and  not  the  public  must  be  the  suf- 
ferer for  your  own  carelessness.  The  facing  is  done 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  it  seems  as  if  a  row  of  let- 
ters were  ready  ill  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  for  the  post- 
mark. Letters  that  are  not  too  thick  are  post-marked  in 
a  wholesale  manner  by  a  machine.  You  can  tell  a  ma- 
chine-stamped letter  by  the  lines  resembling  those  on  a 
sheet  of  music  paper.  The  other  letters  are  post-marked 
by  hand  at  the  rate  of  about  4000  an  hour.  The  post-mark 
cancels  the  stamp. 

When  letters  are  received  already  post-marked  from 
other  post-offices  they  are  turned  over  and  back  stamp- 
ed. As  the  back  stamp  is  lighter,  it  is  possible  to  back 
stamp  letters  at  the  rate  of  5000  an  hour.  By  compar- 
ing the  post-mark  and  the  back  stamp  you  can  tell  how 
long  a  letter  has  been  under  way.  For  instance,  a  letter 
post-marked  "Eastport,  Me.  Jun.  24  10  A.M.  1892,"  and 
back  stamped  "  N.  Y.  0-23-92  9  P.M."  left  Eastport  at 
ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  24,  1892,  and  was  re- 
ceived at  the  New  York  Post-office  the  following  day  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  If  you  think  it  has  been  too 
long  en  route,  make  a  complaint,  and  an  investigation 
will  follow,  and  you  will  be  informed  of  the  cause  of 
the  delay,  if  there  was  any.  As  the  mails  close  every 
half-hour,  the  dies  for  the  post-marks  and  back  stamps 
are  changed  every  half-hour,  one  employe's  time  being 
wholly  taken  up  with  making  the  changes.  Every  time 
a  change  is  made  an  impression  of  the  die  is  taken  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  the  name  of  the  employe  who  uses 
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il  is  recorded  op- 
posite il  This  rec- 
ord is  pre- 

for    tuo    years,  for 

the  Post-office  en 
ileavors  to  keep  a 
cheek  on  every  per- 
son through  whose 
hands  a  letter  pass- 
es in  the  course  of 
disl  ribiition,  so  that 
errors  ran  he  traced 
to  their  source. 

You  see  on  the 
main  Hour  of  the 
New  York  Post-of- 
ticc  employes  shov- 
ing large  tubs  on 
wheels  or  dragging 

smaller  tubs  by  a  string.  These  are  filled  with  mail  mat- 
ter, v.hieh  is  thus  distributed  to  the  various  departments 
which  handle  it  after  it  has  been  post -marked  or  back 
stamped.  Technically  speaking,  it  is  "  passed  to  the 
separators."  These  inspect  every  letter,  and  throw  it 
into  its  proper  pigeon-hole.  For  the  railway  mail  service 
only  a  grand  separation  for  States  and  large  cities  is  made, 
the  minor  separation  being  made  on  the  postal-car.  But 
for  the  "city  delivery"  a  minute  separation  for  the 
liraneh  offices,  the  lock-boxes,  registry  and  money-order 
divisions,  and  those  carriers'  routes  which  radiate  from  the 
general  Post-office  is  necessary.  The  pigeon-holes  and 
sortation  tables  for  this  delivery  are  at  the.  southern  end 
on  the  Park  Row  side,  letters  being  sorted  at  the  average 
rate  of  :;non  an  hour  by  each  of  the  employes  at  the 
sortation  tables.  There  are  some  ."tiuo  lock-  boxes  at  the 
New  York  Post-office,  and  a  pigeon-hole  for  each  group 
of  boxes  over  the  sortation  tables,  the  linal  sortation  be- 
ing mad.'  by  employes  at  the  boxes.  Many  letter-writers 
neglect  to  include  their  correspondents'  box  numbers  in 
the  addresses.  Many  of  these  letters  naturally  pass  into 
the  carriers'  hands,  but  some  sorters  are  so  expert  that 
they  carry  the  box  numbers  in  their  heads,  and  distribute 
the  letters  by  boxes,  whether  the  numbers  of  these  form 
part  of  the  address  or  not.  The  banks,  the  large  news- 
papers, and  a  few  large  (inns  have  a.  special  delivery  and 
mailing  window,  and  of  course  special  pigeon-holes  over 
the  sortation  tables. 

All  Brooklyn  mail  goes  to  a  special  table,  where  it  is 
sorted  for  the  Brooklyn  branch  offices  by  an  employe 
who  can  separate  at  the  rale  of  -i.V.IO  an  hour.  At  the 
city  distribution  tables  carriers'  letters  are  thrown  aside, 

and  conveyed  to  tables  where  they  are  sorted  ; ording 

to  carriers'  routes,  each  carrier  taking  the  letters  from  his 
route-case,  and  arranging  them  in  the  order  in  which  he 
delivers  them.  He  is  supposed  to  leave  with  his  letters 
in  from  lifleen  to  twenty  minutes  after  his  return  from 
his  last  round.  I  asked  an  old  carrier  how  many  miles 
lie  walked  a  day.  He  replied  that  while  he  had  never 
made  an  exact  calculation,  he  was  on  his  feet  seven  hours 
a  day,  and  he  believed  lie  made,  three  miles  an  hour,  or 
t  \\  enly-one  miles  a  day 

When  a  carrier  returns  from  his  route,  he  throws  all 
letters  In1  lias  not  been  able  to  deliver  on  a  table,  with  the 
reason  for  non-delivery  written  on  each.  Every  "car- 
rier's route"  goes  over  these  letters,  and  in  this  manner 
manv  letters  are  delivered  by  other  routes  than  the  one 
in  which  the  original  address  was  located.  An  alphabet- 
ical record  is  kept  of  the  changes  in  address  thus  discov- 
ered, and  the  changes  of  which  the  office  has  been  noti- 

As  soon  as  a  foreign  mail  steamer  arrives  at  Quaran- 
tine i!  beu-ins  discharging  mail  upon  a  tug.  When  the 
Health  Officer's  inspection  is  ended,  and  the  steamer  con- 


tinues  on  her  way  up  the  l>a\  ,  the  tug,  even  if  il  has  only 
a  small  portion  of  tin1  mail,  makes  tracks  for  the  I  latter) 
whence  a  wagon  conveys  the  pom-lies  as  rapidly  as  pos>i- 
ble  to  the  Post  office.  The  ship's  delivery  of  the  mail  is 
timed  from  the  arrival  of  this  lirst  load,  so  that,  with  the 
sharp  competition  belween  ocean  greyhounds  for  the/ 
mail-carrying  privilege,  the  despatch  of  this  first  load  is- 
all  important. 

At  various  points  on  the  main  floor  of  the  New  York 
POM  office  are  i c-hing  racks.  These  are  stands  divided 

into  compartments,  each  large  enough  to  receive  a  pouch 
The  pouches  are  hung,  one  in  each  compartment,  and  arc 
open,  so  that  the  packages  of  mail,  as  they  arrive  from 
the  sortation  tables,  can  be  easily  thrown  into  their  re- 
spective pouches.  There  is  a  special  rack  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  enormous  number  of  newspapers  received  bj 
the  large  New  York  advertising  agencies.  Little  details 
like  this,  and  the  special  window  for  banks,  newspapeis, 
and  large  firms,  show  the  care  taken  to  get  the  mail  dis- 
tributed with  the  greatest  possible  speed.  A  letter  mailed 
in  Harlem  to  an  address  in  Wall  Street  is.  or  should  be. 
delivered  within  two  hours  of  the  time  when  it  uas 
mailed. 

All  matter  bearing  no  street  or  box  number,  and  all 
matter  r<  turned  by  the  carriers'  routes  as  undeliverable, 
goes,  when  the  correct  address  cannot  be  found,  into  the 
general  delivery,  or  /»«/r  i-rnfnufi'.  where,  if  it  is  not 
called  for  within  a  certain  period,  which  varies  with  the 
character  of  the  matter,  it  is  advertised.  If  it  then  re- 
mains unclaimed,  it  is  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office  at 
Washington  (an  important  branch  of  the  service  which 
will  be  special!  v  treated  of  in  a  later  number),  or  ret  u  rued 
to  the  sender,  if  his  name  appears  on  the  envelope.  There 
is  a  special  window  at  the  pt>ste  restante  for  women,  and 
windows  for  letters  from  foreign  countries  other  than 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  employes  at  these  latter 
windows  speaking  several  foreign  languages.  The  regis- 
trv  and  money-order  divisions  are  on  other  floors  of  the 
building. 

The  "  blind  readers"  form  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
division  of  the  New  York  Post-office  force.  They  en- 
deavor to  save  faultily,  insufficiently,  or  unintelligibly 
addressed  matter  from  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  The 
"blind  reader"  solves  his  puzzles  largely  by  sound. 
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'  BLIND         READER. 


There   is  no   "Titus  Hills"  in  the  Post-office  Directory, 
but    to    his    ear,    so    accustomed     to    strange     variations, 

--Tuns  Hills" 

sounds  like  Tribes' 
Hills,  and  to  that 
place  the  letter  is 
rightly  I'oru  arded. 
Sound  tells  him  that 
the  Italian  who 
wrote  "  Pochipi^e." 
meant  Poughkeep- 
sie;  that  "  . vutcio  " 
is  Utica  ;  "(  iech.sun- 
vcl,"  Jacksonville; 
"Sain  Marcett." 

Somerset  :  "  Vuesti- 
lillO,  I.  R.,"  Wes- 
terly, Rhode  Isl- 
and ;  "  Shostrafald," 
Chesterfield ;  and, 
most  remarkable  of 
all  these,  "Skrynt," 
Scranton.  At  the 
same  time  an  eye 
marvellously  trained  in  deciphering  curious  hand  u  riling 
enables  him  to  make  of  an  address  which  looks  like 
"Wxterleov.  Jvex  Co.,"  Watertown,  .leH'ei-,on  County. 

But  really  the  most  interesting  details  which  can  be 
told  of  the  New  York  Post-office  relate  to  the  amount  of 
business  transacted  in  each  division,  for  only  in  this 
manner  can  a  true  idea,  of  the  importance  of  this  ollice 
be  obtained.  I  have  already  given  the  grand  totals,  but 
these  are  made  up  of  many  interesting  items.  For 
instance,  the  international  money  orders  received  and 
certified  to  Europe  in  ISill  numbered  nearly  a  million, 
and  aggregated  nearly  sixteen  and  a.  half  millions  of 
dollars.  The  European  country  with  which  the  New- 
York  Post-office  had  the  largest  transactions  through  its 
Money-order  Department  was  Great  Britain,  the  items 
amounting  to  nearly  half  a  million.  The  Bahamas  were 
at  the  foot  of  the  list  with  only  fifty-eight  items.  The 
total  number  of  items  in  the  Registry  Department  was 
8. 27:!. O.~)ll.  Nearly  three  hundred  million  items  of  mail 
matter  were  handled  by  carriers;  and  the  sale  of  postage 
stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  etc.,  amounted  to  £0,308.- 
01 2  96. 

Nearly  thirty  million  letters  were  forwarded  to  and 
nearly  twenty-four  million  received  from  foreign  coun- 
tries—  the  New  York  Post-office  easily  handling  over 
three-fourths  of  our  foreign  mail.  We  should  lose  faith 
in  the  intelligence  of  the  human  race  on  learning-  that 
in  this  one  office  Oo2.:!iis  misdirected  and  insufficiently 
addressed  letters  were  received,  did  we  not  learn  at  the 
same  time  that  ol."i.i>71  of  these  letters  were  corrected  and 
forwarded  by  other  members  of  the  human  race.  The 
items  of  mail  matter  handled  averaged  for  each  day 
930,707,  and  the  number  of  pouches,  10,120;  the  aggre- 
gate for  the  year  being  428, '.17:!. 330  letters,  and  3.77o.  i:>n 
pouches. 

The  postmaster  receives  a  salary  of  sSono  a.  year — a 
very  small  sum  when  the  business  of  the  office  is  consid- 
ered. But  then  lie  doesn't  have  to  receive,  face,  post- 
mark, sort,  and  distribute  every  letter  himself.  In  fact, 
he  dofsifl  even  drive  a  mail-wagon.  For  lie  spent  £1,- 
2.V_'.'.i:>  I -,-',,-'„  in  1MH  for  clerk  hire,  and  an  express  company 
does  the  carting-  under  contract 


RAFTMATES:* 

A     STORY     OF     THE     GREAT     RIVER. 

BY    KIRK    JIUNROE, 
AI-THOR    op    "CANOEMATES,"   "  C'AMPMATES,"    "DOKYMATES,"    ETC. 


JACK     WINS. 

'•I'VE  got  a  nil  •<•  ^>i  i  uew  kit  tin,  ai.il  she's  awful  nice  to  par," 
said  Miii-ie. 

"  Hoh !"  sneered  .Jack.  "Slie  isn't  any  newer  or  softer  or 
nicer  to  pat  than  my  mamma's  seal  skin  mull',  and  it  never 
scratches  or  runs  away." 


CHAPTER     XXXIX. 
HURLED    THROUGH    THE    CREVASSE    AND    WRKOKKP. 

DURING  the  earlier  hours  of  that  eventful  night 
Billy  Bracket!  had  brought  all  his'  engineering  skill 
to  bear  upon  the  problem  of  how  to  save  the  Moss  Bank 
levee.  His  cheery  presence,  and  the  evident  knowledge 
that  lie  displayed,  inspired  all  hands  with  conlidence  and 
a  new  energy.  Under  his  direction  the  raftinahs  worked 
like  heavers,  and  Mr.  Manton  was  more  hopeful  that  the 
levee  could  be  made  to  withstand  the  terrible  pressure  of 
swollen  waters  than  he  had  been  from  the  heginn;  iej. 
By  daylight  the  young-  engineer  might  have  noted  its. 
weak  spots,  and  strengthened  them.  He  would  have 
seen  the  thin  streams  that  silently,  but  steadily  and  in 
ever-increasing  volume,  were  working  their  way  through 
the  embankment  near  its  base.  In  the  inky  blackness  of 
the  night  they  were  unheeded;  and  while  spade  and 
pick  were  plied  with  unflagging  zeal  to  strengthen  the- 
higher  portions,  these  insidious  foes  were  equally  busy 
undermining  its  foundations. 

Shortly  before  midnight  everything  seemed  so  secure'^ 
that  the  boys  were  sent  to  the  Venture's  shanty  to  get  a 
few  hours  of  sleep.  Then  Billy  Brackett  and  Mr.  Man- 
ton  came  in  for  the  hot  coffee  Solon  was  preparing  for 
them.  They  had  hardly  seated  themselves  at  the  table 
when  the  catastrophe  occurred.  Without  warning,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  water-soaked  levee  sank  out  of 
sight,  and  dissolved  like  so  much  wet  sugar.  Into  the 
huge  o-ap  thus  opened  the  exulting  waters  leaped  with 
the  rush  and  roar  of  a  cataract.  On  the  foaming  crest 
of  this  tawny  flood  the  stout  timber  raft  was  borne  and 
whirled  like  an  autumn  leaf.  A  few  of  the  working  gang 
managed  to  reach  it  and  save  themselves,  but  others  were 
swept  away  like  thistle-down. 

The  boys  thus  rudely  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep 
sprang  up  with  frightened  questionings,  while  Solon  sank 
to  his  knees,  paralyzed  with  terror.  Nanita  stood  guard 
over  her  puppy,  while  Bim,  with  a  single  bark  of  defiance, 
leaped  to  his  master's  side  and  looked  into  his  face  for 
orders. 

"Steady,  boys!  Steady!"  shouted  Billy  Brackett,  as 
coolly  as  though  nothing  unusual  were  happening'.  "No, 
not  outside.  Keen  that  door  closed.  It  is  safer  in  here. 
We  can  do  nothing  but  wait  patiently  until  the  raft 
fetches  up  against  something  solid  or  grounds.  Hear 
the-  waves  boiling  over  the  deck?  There's  a  big  cbance 
of  being  swept  off  and  dashed  to  bits  out  there." 

For  five  minutes  the  raft  was  burled  forward  and 
tossed  with  sickening  plunges,  as  though  in  a  heavy  sea- 
way, until  its  occupants  were  nearly  prostrated  with  nau- 
sea. Then  came  a  crash  and  a  shock  that  piled  them  in 
headlong  confusion  on  one  side  of  the  room.  There  was 
a  grinding  and  groaning  of  timbers.  One  side  of  (he 
raft  was  lifted,  and  the  other  forced  down,  until  the  floor 
of  the  shanty  sloped  steeply.  With  a  single  impulse  all 
hands  rushed  to  the  door  and  into  the  open  air. 

The  raft  seemed  to  be  stranded  at  the  base  of  a  rocky 
cliff  that  towered  directly  to  an  unknown  height  above 
it.  Against  it  the  mad  waters  were  dashin-  savagely. 
Beneath  their  feet  the  stout  limbers  quivered  with  such 
uneasy  movements  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  end  of 
the  Vi'iitnre  had  come,  and  that  a  few  more  seconds  or 
minutes  must  witness  its  total  destruction. 
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After  a  while  the  first  rush  of  waters  passed,  and  they 
settled  into  a  strong  smooth  How  like  thai  <>f  the  great 
river  from  which  they  came.  The  uneasy  movements  of 
the  rafl  ceased,  and  its  shivering  occupants  again  began 
to  breathe  freely. 

"  I  guess  it  is  all  right,  boys,"  called  out  Billy  Brackett. 
''I  believe  we  are  stranded  at  the  foot  of  the  bagasse 
burner:  but  the  old  craft  has  evidently  made  up  iN  mind 
to  hold  together  for  a  while,  at  any  rate.  So  I  move  I  hat 
we  crawl  into  the  shanty  again.  It's  a  good  deal  warmer 
and  moiv  comfortable  in  there  than  i;  ;s  out  here." 

All  hands  were  greatly  depressed  by  the  calamity  that 
had  overtaken  them.  Mr.  Manton.  Worth.  Sunnier,  and 
old  Solon  grieved  over  the  ruin  of  Moss  Bank.  Glen  and 
Binney  feared  for  the  safety  of  General  Eltmg's  valuable 
instruments.  Billy  Brackett  wondered  if  Major  Caspar, 
or  any  one  else,  would  ever  again  have  confidence  in  him 
as  l  lie  leader  of  an  expedition,  while  poor  Winn,  who  had 
never  ceased  to  reproach  himself  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  voyage  of  the  Venture  had  been  begun,  was  now  filled 
with  dismay  at  its  disastrous  termination. 

He,  as  well  as  the  others,  realized  that  the  raft  was  a 
fixture  in  its  present  position,  that  it  would  never  again 
float  on  the  bosom  of  the  great  river,  and  that  all  dreams 
of  selling  it  in  New  Orleans  must  now  be  abandoned. 
He  knew  how  greatly  his  father  was  in  need  of  the  money 
he  had  hoped  to  receive  from  it.  He  knew  what  a  blow 
the  loss  of  the  wheat  had  been.  Now  the  raft  was  lost  as 
well.  As  the  unhappy  boy's  thoughts  travelled  back 
over  the  incidents  of  the  trip,  and  he  remembered  that 
but  for  him  the  wheat  would  not  have  been  lost,  and  but 
for  him  the  raft  would  probably  have  been  sold  in  St. 
Louis,  his  self -accusations  found  their  way  to  his  eyes, 
and  trickled  slowly  down  his  cheeks  in  the  shape  of  hot 
tears. 

But  Billy  Brackett  was  not  giving  way  to  his  grief. 
There  was  too  much  to  be  done  for  that.  He  was  trying 
to  set  up  the  overturned  stove,  and  make  things  more 
comfortable.  The  lamp  had  rolled  from  the  table 
when  the  raft  struck  the  stone  tower,  and  been  ex- 
tinguished in  the  water  that  flooded  part  of  the  shanty. 
In  spite  of  this  drawback,  they  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
the  stove  into  position.  Then  they  began  to  feel  for  fuel 
with  which  to  make  a  fire.  Everything  was  wet.  Some 
one  proposed  breaking  up  a  chair,  but  Billy  Brackett  ex- 
claimed: 

"  Hold  on !     I  have  thought  of  something  better." 

With  this  he  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  thin  boards  used 
by  the  "river  traders  "to  ceil  the  room,  and,  with  a  power- 
ful wrench,  tore  it  off.  This  particular  board  happened 
to  be  near  where  Winn  was  sitting  oil  the  floor,  so  filled 
with  his  own  sad  thoughts  that  he  paid  but  slight  atten- 
tion to  what  was  going  on  about  him.  As  the  board  was 
torn  from  its  place  several  .soft  objects  fell  near  him,  and 
one  of  them  struck  his  hand.  It  seemed  to  be  paper,  and 
\\  In  11  Billy  Brackett  sung  out  for  some  paper  with  which 
to  start  the  fire,  Winn  said, 

"Here's  a  wad  that's  dry,"  and  tossed  the  package  in 
the  direction  of  the  stove. 

The  young  engineer  slipped  it  under  the  wood,  struck 
a  match,  and  lighted  it.  The  next  instant  he  uttered  a 
startled  exclamation,  snatched  the  package  from  the  stove. 
and  beat  out  the  flame  that  was  rapidly  eating  into  it. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Winn. 

"  Matter?"  returned  P.illy  Brackett.  "  Oh,  nothing  at 
all;  only  I  can't  quite  afford  to  warm  myself  at  fires  fed 
with  bank-bills.  Not  just  yet.  I  wouldn't  hesitate  to 
dissolve  all  my  spare  pearls  in  vinegar,  if  I  felt  an  incli- 
nation for  that  kind  of  a  drink,  but  I  must  draw  a  line  at 
greenback  fuel.  Where  did  you  get  them?  Whose  are 
they?  And  why  do  you  want  them  burned  up?  Has 
your  wealth  become  a  burden  to  you  f 

"  Are  they  really  bills?"  asked  Winn,  incredulously. 


For  answer  Billy  Bracket t  struck  another  match,  and 
all  saw  that  he  indeed  held  a  package  of  bank  notes,  with 
charred  ends.  The  same  liyht  showed  Winn  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  similar  package^. 

"As  long  as  they  are  so  plenty,  I  guess  we  might  as 
well  burn  them,  after  all."  said  Hilly  Bracket;,  quietly. 
With  this  he  struck  another  match,  relighted  the  little 
bundle  of  bills,  and  again  thrust  it  into  the  stove. 

For  a  moment  the  others  believed  him  to  have  lost  his 
senses.  Winn  made  a  wild  dash  at  the  stove  door,  but 
Billy  Bracket!  caught  his  arm. 

"  It's  all  right,  and  I'm  not  half  so  big  a  fool  as  I  may 
appear,"  he  said,  laughing.  "Do  you  remember  our  late 
friends  the  '  river  traders'?  And  that  they  were  counter- 
feiters? And  that  they  occupied  this  very  shanly  for 
several  weeks?  And  that,  after  losing  it,  they  made  des- 
perate attempts  to  regain  its  possession?  And  that  we 
wondered  why  they  had  ceiled  this  room?  Also,  what 
had  become  of  their  stock  in  trade?" 

To  each  of  these  questions  Winn  gave  an  affirmative 
answer. 

"  Well,"  continued  Bill}'  Brackett,  "  the  mystery  is  a 
mystery  no  longer.  They  ceiled  this  room  to  provide  a 
safe  and  very  ingenious  hiding-place  for  their  goods;  they 
wished  to  regain  possession  of  the  raft,  that  they  might 
recover  them.  They  failed,  and  so  lost  them.  Now,  by 
the  merest  accident,  we  have  found  them." 

"Do  you  mean — "  began  Winn.  slowly. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Billy  Brackett,  "  that  while  we  are  ap- 
parently possessed  of  abundant  wealth,  it  is  but  the 
shadow  of  the  substance.  In  other  words,  every  one  of 
those  bills  is  a  counterfeit,  and  the  sooner  the}1  are  de- 
stroyed the  better." 

In  spite  of  this  disappointing  announcement,  the,  desire 
of  the  raftmates  to  discover  the  full  extent  of  the  '  river 
traders''  secret  hoard  was  so  great  that,  having  found  a 
candle,  they  proceeded  by  its  light  to  tear  off  the  whole  of 
the  interior  sheathing  of  the  room.  They  found  a  quan- 
tity of  the  counterfeit  money,  which  Billy  Brackett.  sus- 
tained by  Mr.  Manton,  insisted  upon  burning1  then  and 
there.  They  also  found,  carefully  hidden  by  itself,  a 
package  containing  exactly  one  hundred  genuine  one- 
hundred  dollar  bills. 

"  Enough,"  said  Billy  Brackett,  quietly,  "  to  refund  the 
hundred  they  got  from  Glen  and  Binney,  to  repay  Major 
(  'a^parfor  the  wheat  they  dumped  overboard,  and  to  make 
good  the  loss  of  the  Wlnihint.  which  so  nearly  broke  the 
heart  of  our  brave  old  friend  Cap'n  Cod." 

The  justice  of  this  disposition  of  the  m y  was  so  evi- 
dent that  not  a  single  dissenting  voice  was  raised  among 
those  who  had  found  it,  for  they  all  knew  that  an  effort 
to  trace  it  to  its  rightful  owners  would  not  only  be  fruit- 
less, but  would  cost  more  than  the  entire  amount. 

The  knowledge  that  his  father  was  thus  to  be  recom- 
pensed for  the  loss  of  which  he  had  been  the  direct 
cause  so  raised  Winn  Caspar's  spirits  that  when  daylight 
came,  he  felt  himself  to  be  one  of  the  very  happiest  boys 
in  all  Louisiana. 

The  coming  of  daylight,  while  gladly  hailed  by  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  wrecked  raft,  also  disclosed  the  extent  of 
the  devastation  caused  by  the  flood.  As  they  had  sur- 
mised, the  Venture  was  stranded  at  the  foot  of  the  huge 
stone  bagasse-burner.  The  mill  near  by  was  partly  de- 
molished. The  great  house,  standing  amid  its  clumps  of 
shrubbery  and  stately  trees,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  was 
surrounded  by  water  that  rose  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
stone  piers  by  which  it  was  supported.  The  quarters 
and  other  outbuildings  had  disappeared.  Even  at  that 
distance  they  could  see  a  throng  of  refugees  on  the  veran- 
das and  at  the  windows  of  the  great  house. 

"  LTnless  speedy  relief  conies  they  will  starve,"  said 
Mr.  Manton,  anxiously,  "for  our  provisions  had  nearly 
run  out  yesterday." 
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A    REUNION    OF    "MATES.'' 


"We  are  in  about  the  same  fix,"  said  Billy  Brackett, 
who  had  been  in  earnest  consultation  with  Solon.  "I 
didn't  realize  until  this  minute  that  we  had  given  away 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  own  supply.  Now  I  find  that 
the  few  things  we  had  left  are  under  water,  and  most  of 
them  are  spoiled." 

At  this  announcement  every  one  suddenly  discovered 
that  he  was  intensely  hungry,  while  Bim,  seated  on  his 
haunches  and  waving1  his  forepaws,  began  to  "speak" 
vigorously  for  his  breakfast. 

CHAPTER    XL. 
A  MEETING  OF  MATES. 

WITH  starvation  staring  our  raftniates  in  the  face,  the 
problem  of  how  they  were  to  escape  from  their  present 
predicament  became  a  most  important  one.  The  first 
suggestion  was  that  they  construct  a  small  and  easily 
managed  raft  from  a  portion  of  the  material  contained  in 
the  Venture.  They  foresaw  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  propel  even  this  against  the  swift  current  and 
reach  the  river,  where  they  might  procure  relief  from 
some  passing  boat.  Still,  even  to  drift  with  the  current, 
or  at  the  best  to  work  their  way  diagonally  across  it, 
with  the  hope  of  reaching  some  source  of  food  supply, 
seemed  better  than  to  remain  where  they  were,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  began  to  collect  material  for  a  raft. 

They  had  hardly  started  at  this  when  Worth  called  out 


that  he  saw  a  canoe  lodged  in  a  clump  of  shrubbery. 
They  all  looked  where  he  pointed,  and  all  saw  it.  Al- 
though it  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  away  from 
them,  the  full  force  of  the  current  must  be  encountered 
for  the  entire  distance  before  one  could  reach  it. 

All  were  agreed  that  they  must  obtain  it,  if  possible, 
and  that  their  very  lives  might  depend  upon  getting  that 
canoe.  First  Billy  Brackett  threw  off  his  clothing,  and 
plunging  into  the  chill  waters,  attempted  to  swim  to  it. 
He  had  not  covered  half  the  distance  before  lie  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  back  utterly  exhausted.  Then  Glen  Elting 
and  Sunnier  undertook  the  task  together,  but  splendid 
swimmers  as  they  were,  they  could  no  more  stem  that 
resistless  flood  than  they  could  have  flown  to  the  canoe. 

As  they  were  dejectedly  resuming  their  clothing  in  the 
shanty  they  were  startled  by  a  shout  from  outside.  Winn 
Caspar  had  solved  the  problem.  While  the  others  were 
watching  the  fruitless  struggles  of  Glen  and  Simmer 
from  one  side  of  the  raft  he  had  slipped  overboard  from 
the  other,  and  swam  diagonally  across  the  current  to  a 
hedge  of  oleanders,  the  tops  of  which  were  still  above 
water.  This  hedge  extended  to  the  river,  and  jia^e.l 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  shrubbery  in  which  the  canoe 
was  caught. 

When  Winn  reached  the  oleanders  he  was  considerably 
below  the  raft,  and  of  course  nearly  twice  as  far  from  the 
canoe  as  when  he  started.  He  had  anticipated  this,  how- 
ever, and  now  began  to  work  his  way  back  against  the 
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current  l>y  pulling  himself  from  one  hush  to  another. 
\VlitMi  In-  reached  a  point  abreast  the  raft  tin- other*  saw 
him,  and  shouted.  As  he  ^aim-d  a  position  opposite  the 

Ci •    lln'V   shouted    again.  Imt  siill  he  kept    on.  until  he 

was  nearly  a  hundred  \  ards  above  it. 

Then,  afler  a  long  rest.  In-  N'1't  liii-  1'rii'inily  oleanders, 
ami  si  i- 1 H- k  on!  \\  ith  lira  ve  st rokes  for  the  co veted  object. 
Mr  was  now  again  swimming1  diagonally  across  the  cui1 
r, 'Ml.  and  knew  that  even  should  he  miss  ihe  canoe,  he 
\voiild  he  honie  down  to  the  raft.  lint  he  did  not  miss  it. 
I  |e  had  ea  leu  la  led  loo  \\ell  Tor  that  :  and  when  he  ai:a  1 1 1 
reached  the  ral'l.  he  brought  the  J'xi/clii'  with  him. 

II.-  was  ehilled  to  the  hone,  numb,  and  .sick  with  ex- 
haustion; Inn  for  such  a  royal  cheer  as  greeted  him,  and 
the  praises  that  his  companions  showered  upon  him.  he 
WOultl  have  dared  and  sull'ered  twice  as  much.  At  the 
same  moment,  as  if  to  encourage  such  brave  deeds,  the 
sun  shone  out  warm  and  bright.  I  ra  nsformmg  the  whole 
character  of  the  scene  with  its  cheery  warmth. 

Simmer  Itaiikin  was  ready,  and  with  a  light  heart  In- 
stepped  into  his  beloved  craft.  Then,  with  vigorous 
strokes  of  his  double-bladed  paddle,  he  shot  away  toward 
the  river,  where  he  was  to  remain  until  he  could  persuade 
a  boat  of  some  kind  to  come  to  the  relief  of  hi.s  fellow- 
sufferers. 

In  spite  of  the  sun  light  and  their  hopes  of  rescue,  the 
long  hours  passed  slowly  aboard  the  }'c/itint'.  There 
was  little  to  do,  and  nothing  to  eat,  though  Solon  did  suc- 
ceed in  making  a  pot  of  coffee,  which  they  drank  without 
sugar  or  milk.  In  one  respect,  however,  it  was  the  most 
successful  day  of  the  Venture's  entire  cruise;  for  during 
those  tedious  hours  Billy  Brackell  and  Winn  accomplish- 
ed the  object  for  which  it  had  been  undertaken.  They 
sold  the  raft.  In  gazing  over  his  Hooded  plantation  and 
planning  for  its  future  Mr.  Mantoii  reali/.ed  that  with  the 
subsidence  of  the  waters  he  would  have  immediate  use 
for  a  large  quantity  of  lumber. 

"  Why  not  buy  ours?"  suggested  Winn. 

"Why  not  f"  answered  Mr.  Manton. 

Five  minutes  later  the  bargain  was  completed  that 
transferred  the  ownership  of  the  Vent n i'i'.  a  nd  crowned 
Major  Caspar's  undertaking  with  success.  It  was  such  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  that  they  only  wondered  they 
had  not  thought  of  it  before. 

"Here  the  lumber  is,  just  where  I  want  it,  and  not  a 
cent  of  freight  to  pay, "said  Mr.  Manton 

"Now  you  and  1  can  get  hack  to  Caspar's  Mill,  and 
help  your  father  out  with  that  contract  :  and  it  is  hiuh 
time  we  were  there  too,"  said  Uilly  Brackett  to  Winn. 
"Hello!  what's  this?  The  Psijclii-  coming  back  again? 
If  it  is.  young  Ran  kin  must  be  having  a  lit,  for  he's  black 
in  the  face." 

"  It's  (Quorum  !"  shouted  Worth.  "In  the  Cupid,  tool 
Of  all  things,  that  is  the  very  last  I  should  ever  have  ex- 
pected to  see  I" 

Sure  enough,  it  was  the  faithful  negro  progressing 
slowly  and  with  such  awkwardness  that  the  anxious  spec- 
tators expected  to  see  him  upset  al  each  moment.  Never- 
theless, he  tin  ally  succeeded  in  reaching  the  raft ;  and  was 
hauled  aboard. 

(Quorum  had  come  from  the  great  house,  where  the 
(_'iijii<l  was  the  sole  craft  to  be  had.  It  was  only  after 
hours  of  persuasion  and  semi-starvation  that  he  had  been 
induced  by  the  other  refugees  to  make  the  trip  to  the  raft, 
which  they  had  discovered  soon  after  daylight.  He  de- 
scribed a  pitiful  state  of  alt'airs  as  existing  among  the 
hungry  throng  lie  had  just  left,  and  declared  that  another 
day  without  food  would  witness  great  suffering  in  the 
crowded  house. 

Even  as  he  related  his  story,  those  gathered  about  him 
were  startled  by  the  shrill  note  of  a  steam-whistle  com- 
ing from  the  direction  of  the  river.  Su inner  had  found 
relief,  and  was  bringing  it  to  them. 


]>uring  the  hours  that  passed  .so  slowly  on  the  raft,  the 
brave  little  /'*//(•// c  had  cruised  here  and  there  over  the 
broad  Mississippi  sea.  now  hailing  some  boat  that  refused 
to  stop,  and  then  chasing  another  that  it  failed  to  over- 
take. Finally,  late  in  the  afternoon.  Simmer  discovered 
a  trail  of  black  smoke  coming  up  stream  and  toward  him. 
As  he  anxiously  watched  it.  tr\inu  to  decide  which  way 
he  should  go  to  head  it  oil',  he  discovered  a  white  banner 
with  a  scarlet  cross  llynrj  out  ehee'-ily  just  beneath  the 
trail  of  smoke.  Then  he  knew  that  help  was  at  hand. 
and  no  matter  what  other  boats  might  do.  that  one  would 
stop  at  bis  signal. 

As  it  drew  near,  he  was  amazed  to  see  that  instead  of  a 
river  sleamer,  such  as  be  had  expected,  the  red  cross  boat 
was  a  line  sea-going  yacht;  and  as  she  came  dashing 
toward  him,  her  sharp  stem  cleaving  the  brown  waters 
like  a  knife,  her  shining  black  hull,  varnished  houses, 
polished  metal,  and  plate  glass  Hashing  in  the  light  of  t  he 
setting-  sun.  this  sailor  son  of  a  sailor  father  thought  her 
the  most  beautiful  thing  he  had  ever  seen.  She  slowed 
down  at  his  signal,  and  in  another  minute  he  was  along- 
side. A  line  was  flung  to  him.  and  making  it  fast  to  the 
Psyche's  painter,  he  clambered  up  a  ladder  that  had  been 
dropped  from  the  gangway.  As  he  reached  the  deck,  a 
tine  looking  young  fellow,  apparently  but  little  older  than 
himself,  and  wearing  a  natty  yachting  uniform,  stepped 
forward  to  meet  him. 

Simmer  briefly  explained  his  errand,  and  pointing  to 
the  red-cross  ilag.  added  that  he  believed  aid  might  be  ex- 
pected from  those  who  sailed  under  it. 

"Indeed  it  may,"  responded  the  other,  heartily.  "And 
our  present  business  is  to  discover  jnst  such  cases  as  you 
describe.  Although  the  Merab  is,  as  you  see,  a  private 
3"acht,  in  which  we  happened  to  put  into  New  Orleans 
during  a  winter  cruise  to  the  southward, .she  is  at  present 
in  the  service  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  and  devoted  to  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  this 
awful  flood.  May  I  ask  your  name?  Mine  is  C'olliu 
Tristram  Coffin;  though  I  am  better  known  as  Breeze 
McCloud,  and  that  of  my  friend  is  Wolfe  Brady." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  beautiful  Mcrab  lay  at  anchor 
as  near  the  stranded  raft  as  it  was  safe  to  venture,  and 
its  occupants  were  being  transferred  to  her  hospitable 
deck  by  one  of  her  boats.  Another  boat,  laden  with  pro- 
visions, was  on  its  way  to  the  starving  refugees  in  the 
great  house. 

The  young  owner  of  the  Mcrah  insisted  that  all  those 
who  came  from  the  raft  should  be  his  guests,  at  least  for 
that  night. 

The  invitation  was  accepted  as  promptly  and  heartily 
as  it  bad  been  given,  and  soon  afterwards  two  very  hun- 
gry but  very  merry  parties  sat  down  to  bountiful  dinners 
in  two  entirely  distinct  parts  of  the  yacht. 

Along  the  mess  table  of  the  galley — or  the  "camboose," 
as  the  yacht's  cook  insisted  upon  calling  it — were  rau-jed 
three  gentlemen  of  color  each  of  whom  treated  his  com- 
panions with  the  greatest  deference,  though  at  the  same 
time  believing  himself  to  be  just  a  little  better  posted  in 
culinary  matters  than  either  of  the  others. 

"Dish  yer  wha'  I  calls  a  mighty  scrumptious  repas','' 
exclaimed  Solon,  after  a  long  silence  devoted  to  appeasing 
the  Jiangs  of  his  hunger.  "  But  fo'  de  true  ole-time  cook  in' 
gili  me  de  Moss  Back  kitchin  befo'  de  wall." 

"I  specs  dat  ar'  berry  good  in  hits  way,"  remarked 
Quorum.  "Same  time  I  hain't  nebber  eat  nuflin  kin 
compare  wif  de  cookiif  er  dem  Seniinyole  Injuns  what 
libs  in  de  Ebberglades.  Dat's  whar  I  takin  my  lesson." 

"  Sho,  genT'niuns!  'pears  to  me  lak  you  don't  nebber 
go  on  er  deep-sea  v'37ge  whar  you  gets  de  genuwine  joe- 
flogger,  tin' de  plum-dull',  an'  sieh  like,"  said  Nimbus,  the 
vaeht's  cook.  "  Ef  you  bad.  you  wouldn'  talk." 

In  the  luminous  after-saloon  the  other  party  was  seated 
at  a  table  white  with  snowy  damask,  and  gleaming  with 
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silver,  which  was  at  once  the  pride  and  care  of  old  Mateo, 
the  Portuguese  steward. 

It  was  a  party  so  overflowing  with  merriment  and 
laughter,  jokes  and  stories,  that  from  one  end  of  the  table 
the  young  owner  of  the  yacht  was  moved  to  call  to  Ins 
friends  at  the  other:  "  I  say.  Wolfe,  this  reminds  me  of  the 
ine,s  aboard  the  old  FIN/I.  Hi  tide,  when  we  were  'l>or\ 
mates  '  together  oil'  Iceland." 

"It  reminds  me, "said  Glen  Kiting,  "of  the  jollv  mess 
of  the  Second  Division,  when  Billy  Brackett  and  Binney 
and  I  were  'Campmates'  together  in  New  Mexico." 

Said  Sumuer  Rankin:  "It  reminds  me  of  the  cabin 
mess  of  the  Transit,  when  we  went  'Canoemates'  lo- 
g-ether through  the  Everglades.  Eh,  Worth.'" 

"While  I,"  chimed  in  Winn  Caspar,  "am  reminded  of 
the  happy  mess-table  of  the  good  ship  Vc>ilnri\  on  uliieh 
we  'Raftmates'  have  just  floated  for  more  than  a  tliou 
sand  miles  down  the  great  river." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Manton,  rising,  "as  I  seem 
to  have  become  a  shipmate  of  Dorymates,  Campmates, 
Canoemates,  and  Raftmates,  I  am  moved  to  propose  a 
toast.  It  is,  'Long  life  and  prosperity,  health  and  happi- 
ness, now  and  forever,  to  all  true  mates.'" 

THE    END. 


now  CRABS  <;KT  THEIR  LIVING. 

CRABS  are  unpleasantly  like  huge  spiders.  and  not  agreeable 
objects   to  contemplate,  unless    in    a    cooked    and    harmless 

1 lition.      Even    then    it    is   (lifflcult    to    understand   why    the 

sweetest  portions  should  In-  those  ugly,  murderous -looking 
claws.  One  who  has  studied  them  thoroughly  declares  that 
crabs  are  "creatures  with  a  relative  strength  greater  than  lions. 
ap|>et  ites  equal  to  wolves,  and  clothed  in  an  armor  compared  to 
which  that  of  the  rhinoceros  is  but  a  silken  jerkin." 

Thus  armed  and  equipped,  they  arc  capaldc  of  rcmarkalde 
feats,  which  are  apt  to  take  place  on  the  sandy  shore  of  some 
bay  at  twilight  when  the  tide  rises.  First  upon  the  scene  are 
the  tiny  Baud-hoppers  that  conn-  out  from  their  little  holes  in 
the  soft  sand,  after  dozing  most  of  the  day.  to  pick  up  something 
for  supper;  and  getting  exhilarated  with  a  sight  of  the  oiitel- 
world,  they  jump  up  into  the  air  iu  a  meaningless  sort  of  way, 
and  this  gives  them  their  name.  When  tired,  they  crawl  into 
the  nearest  holes  and  bury  themselves  in  the  sand,  and  it  is 
quite  a  puzzle  how  crabs  or  any  other  creatures  can  get  them 
out  again. 

But  the  crab  understands  his  business,  and  even  a  small  one 
is  more  than  a  match  for  the  poor  little  sand-hoppers.  His  ap- 
proach when  bent  on  mischief  of  this  kind  is  a  very  slow  one, 
and  he  tries  to  look  as  much  as  possible  as  though  he  had  no 
iiiteutious  of  any  kind.  But  he  keeps  a  careful  watch  on  the 
incoming  waves,  because  they  may  bring  him  his  supper:  and 
as  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  a  large  jelly-tish  swaying  to  and  fro 
he  makes  a  rush  for  it.  The  claws  which  have  helped  him  over 
the  sand  are  now  used  to  convey  pinches  of  jelly-iish  to  his 
mouth,  and  the  idea  that  his  victim  may  not  enjoy  it  doesn't 
seem  to  suggest  itself. 

This  is  only  the  first  course,  however,  for  jelly-fish  is  not  very 
substantial  eating,  and  crabby's  affections  are  set  on  sand-hop- 
pers. As  slowly  as  before  he  continues  his  course  toward  the 
drier  sand,  and  presently  he  spies  a  hopper  of  noble  dimensions 
— almost  an  iuch  long  or  short — but,  unfortunately  for  his  plans, 
his  prey  also  sees  him  and  stops  short,  alert  and  watchful.  The 
crab  suddenly  disappears,  as  though  swallowed  up  by  an  earth- 
quake, ami  liis  puzzled  victim  looks  wildly  around  for  him  in 
all  directions. 

Close  beside  the  doomed  sand-hopper  there  is  a  treacherous 
lump  in  the  sand,  and  very  slowly  this  lump  rises,  until  sudden- 
ly the  wicked  crab  appears  iu  all  his  strength,  and  rushes  upon 
the  bewildered  sand-hopper.  The  dreadful  claws  pinch  it  in 
two,  aud  in  a  very  short  space  of  tame  Master  Crab  pauses  in 
his  meal  until  another  victim  falls  into  his  clutches. 

Sometimes  he  tries  another  plan,  which  brings  larger  gains. 
Running  suddenly  upon  a  party  of  sand-hoppers,  they  scatter 
right  and  left;  down  he  sinks  iuto  the  sand,  and  is  out  of  sight 
himself,  but  he  sees  all  that  goes  on.  Presently  the  sand-hoppers 
returu,  probably  saying  how  silly  it  was  of  them  to  be  frightened 


at  nothing.  They  resume  their  idiotic  jumping,  and  even  land 
on  the  mound  that  holds  then-  destroyer,  tumbling  over  on  their 
backs  or  sides,  or  anything  but  their  feet.  The  crab  pounce.  ,„, 
each  unfortunate  that  comes  down  the  wrong  way,  an. 1  devours 
a  dozen  or  so  in  a  short  time. 

The  sand-hoppers  are  law  fill  prey,  but  when  it  c -s  to  eat- 
ing its  own  brothers  and  sisters  and  children  svheu  fchej  are 
changing  their  shells,  the  crab's  ways  of  getting  a  living  are 
even  more  detestable.  A  naturalist  watched  ,,n<>  that  seemed  to 
be  protecting  a  smaller  crab,  and  saw  him  take  it  iu  his  claw  s 
1'""1  oarrj  it  to  a  | I  of  water.  This  seemed  a  kindly  atten- 
tion, as  the  smaller  crab  had  a  soft,  shell  that  , Id  easily  he  in- 
jured, but  presently  it  was  seized  by  the  powerful  claws,  the 
shell  torn  off  by  degrees,  and  the  inside  devoured  with  givar 
relish.  The  horrified  spectator  would  have  enjoyed  killing  the 
cannibal  on  the  spot,  but  he  left  him  to  his  unnatural  feast. 


THE    SOLITAKY    CHESS-PLAYER. 

IN  the  early  half  of  the  century  lived  a  kind,  venerable  Turk. 
His  charitable  impulses  unfortunately  being  limited  by  not 
overabundant  means,  he  had  adopted  the  method  id' assessing 
privately  the  rich  of  the  land  a  percentage  of  their  income's" 
trusting  to  his  persuasion  and  the  noble  purpose  to  collect  the 
bounty  wherewith  to  relieve  his  suffering  fellow-men.  So  sys- 
tematically did  he  proceed  that  he  kept  himself  informed  of  thi 
revenues  of  the  different  individuals,  and  had  lien  Ali  lost 
severely  at  the  card-table  since  his  preceding  visit,  or  otherwise 
met  with  financial  reverses,  his  contribution  was  lowered,  and 
that  of  those  clinched  thereby  correspondingly  increased. 

Once,  when  starting  on  one  of  his  regular  semi-annual  tours 

_"''  eollceti and  riding  through  a  dense  forest, he  came  upon  a 

Turk  deeply  engaged  in  a  solitary  game  of  chess.  Prompted  l,\ 
curiosity  he  reined  in  his  mule,  and  after  a  while  opened  coii- 
\ersation  by  asking  who  was  the  winner. 

The  player  apparently  was  too  deeply  interested  to  notice  him 
for  a  few    moments,  then   arising  with  evident  disgust,  he  re- 
plied. -I  lost  " 
"  Who  won  I" 
-Allah." 

'•Allah?      How   much   did    you   lose?"   asked   the   venerable 
Turk,  in  surprise. 
"Twenty  piasters." 

'•  Aud  how  do  yon  pay  Allah  ?"  he  continued. 
Thereupon  the  Turk  explained  that  it  was  his  daily  habit  to 
play  a  game  of  chess  on  that  secluded  spot  with  Allah  as  op- 
pouent,  he  alone  being  worthy  to  take  his  losings,  and  that  Allah 
at  icgular  intervals  sent  an  emissary  iu  the  form  of  some  tra\el- 
ler  to  collect  the  bounty  due  him.  In  this  instance  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  person  before  him,  and  accordingly  he  handed 
over  his  purse  containing  100  piasters,  the  losings  of  five  games. 
Much  pleased  at  this  unexpected  contribution  to  his  fund,  and 
mentally  resolving  to  come  by  the  same  way  on  his  return  trip 
and  collect  Allah's  further  dues,  the  venerable  man  rode  on. 

Returning  after  an  interval  of  five  days,  he  again  fell  in  with 
the  eccentric  player. 

••  Who  won  to-day  .'"  he  asked,  as  the  other  rose. 
"I  won  to-day."  was  the  reply. 
"  How  much  did  you  win  ?" 

"  You  see,  "was  the  explanation,  "Allah  is  a  much  better  player 
than  I.  When  I  lose,  it  costs  me  20  piasters:  when  I  w  in.  1  get 
1000  piasters,  aud  Allah  always  promptly  sends  an  emissary  to 
pay  his  debts.  Pay  up,  old  man." 

With  these  words,  and  levelling  a  pair  of  cocked  pi.stols  at  the 
stupefied  traveller,  the  brigand  captured  his  purse  containing 
nearly  twice  the  amount  that  he  claimed  as  his  due  from  Allah. 


A    PUZZLE    FOR    A    PAINTER. 

A( '( IUNTRYMAN  brought  a  piece  of  board  to  a  famous 
painter,  and  requested  him  to  paint  thereon  a  life-size  fig- 
ure of  St.  Christopher.  The  artist  examined  the  board,  aud 
observed  that  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  do  so,  since  the  board 
was  much  too  small  for  the  purpose.  The  countryman  scrati  li- 
ed his  head  thoughtfully  for  a  moment,  and  then  his  face  lit 
up.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  found  a  way  to  get  around  the 
objection. 

"Lookee  here,  sir,"  he  said:  "ye  C-IH  do  it.     Ye  can  let  his  legs 
hang  down  over  the  edge  of  the  board." 
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SKETCHES  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 


THE    FAULT   OF    THE    RUBBERS. 

"On.   Tommy,  just   look  at   yourself. 
soaked  through." 

''Well,  111:1111111:1,  1  I  fell  into  a  snow-drift, 
arid  you  know  my  rubbers  only  cover  my 
feet, so  it — it  isn't  all  my  fault  now,  is  it?" 


WALLIE    HAS    A    SCHEME. 
"I  DON'T  sec.''  said  Wallie— "I   don't   see 
why   if  (Mir  \\ater-pipes    freeze   we  eaii't    take 
ice  out  of  tbe  spigot  instead  of  buying  it  from 
the  ice-man." 


A    LITTLE    MAID    REASONS. 
"I  WISTI  summer  camr  in  the  •winter-time," 
sighed  Jlollie.     "Tln'n  winter-time  would  be 
warm  like  tlie  suuimer-tinie." 


A    DISCOVERY. 

"I'VE  found  out  two  things  about  tongues," 
Jack  said.  "They're  made  to  talk  with  at 
home  and  to  keep  still  with  at  school." 


ROSES    AND    KITTENS. 

"RosES  an'  kittens  is  awful  like  each  oth- 
er," said  Tommy.  "They  both  have  too  many 
thorns  on  'em  for  inc." 


VERY  QUEER. 

"IT'S  awful  queer  to  me,"  said  Jimmie,  as 
he  thought  it  over.  "I  can't  see  why  chirk- 
ens  what  haven't  any  hair  have  combs,  while 
dogs  and  horses  that  have  hair  don't  have  any 
combs." 


A    GREAT   VIEW. 

TOM'S  father  had  taken  him  to  the  top  of 
the  Washington  Monument.  The  little  fellow 
gazed  admiringly  at  the  beautiful  view  for  a 
minute  or  two  and  then  said, 

"Papa,  which  is  Africa?" 


JIMMIE'S    NOTION. 

"I  WANT  to  be  a  writer  like  my  papa."  said 
Jimmie  one  day.  "  It  must  be  lots  of  fun 
doing  nothing  but  spoiling  pads  all  day." 


A  QUERY. 

"PAPA,"  said  Willie,  "if  a  fly's  sister  had 
a-little  baby  fly,  would  that  fly  be  an  ant  ?" 


WHY    INDEED? 

"PAPA,  are  two  mouses 
mice  .'"  asked  Gerald. 

"  Yes,  my  boy." 

"Then  why  don't  they  call 
a  pair  of  trousers  trice?"  said 
Gerald. 


A    POSSIBLE   REASON. 
"I   KNOW   why   bees  live  in 
hives."  saiil  Mabel.     "  It's  be- 
cause people  won't  let  'em  live 
in  their  houses." 


VERY    MUCH. 

"  IT'S  a  i|iieer  thing  about 
our  tongues,"  said  Bobbie. 
"  It's  easier  to  keep  them  work- 
ing than  to  keep  them  resting." 


A    QUESTION. 

"  .MAMMA."  asked  Mabel.  "  dip 
mamma  bees  comb  the  baby 
bees'  hair  with  hone\rombs  !" 


LITTLE  CUAISLIF.  UAH  A  HKKAUFUL  TIME  CUTTING 
me  TEETU. 


BUT     WUKN     1IF,     KFflAME     A     T.ITTLK    OI.DEU    HE   1 
WORSE   TIME    OUTTI.NG    HIM    FINGEES. 
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THE    MATE    OF    THE     "MARY    ANN.' 

BY   SOPHIE    SWETT, 
AUTHOR  OF  "CAPTAIN  POLLY,"  "FLYING  HILL  FAUM,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER    I. 

ONLY  one  boy,  and  so  many  girls!  Robin  whisked 
the  little  ones  behind  the  clump  of  scrub  oaks  when- 
ever any  one  came  along  the  road.  Jean  would  not  be 
thrust  out  of  sight,  but  sat  dangling  her  long  legs  from 
the  fence  and  staring  at  every  one,  never  in  the  least 
ashamed  of  being  a  girl. 


But  then  Jean  had  not  overheard  their  father  say  to 
their  mother,  on  that  dreadful  night  when  they  thought 
he  was  dying,  that  if  there  were  only  one  more  boy  among 
them,  he  should  not  be  so  afraid  to  leave  them.  He  had 
partially  recovered;  he  had  even  crept  up  to  the  hill  to 
the  church  and  preached  one  Sunday;  but  still  the  trouble 
was  heavy  at  Robin's  heart — so  many  helpless  girls  on 
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his  feeble  hands.  And  it  made  matters  worse  that  Papa 
Dinsmore  had  old  fashioned  ideas  about  girls,  and  did  not 
realize  that  they  could  ever  be  otherwise  than  helpless. 

He  worried  more  about  them  now  than  about  the  con- 
gregation under  his  care,  which  had  dwindled  away,  until 
now  the  pieliires([ue  church  of  rough  stone  and  shingle 
which  the  Land  Company  had  helped  to  build  when  Pen- 
anhant  promised  to  become  a  fashionable  summer  resort, 
was  abandoned  to  the  ravages  of  wind  and  weather.  The 
tide  of  fashion  had  turned  now  in  its  fickle  wav,  and  was 
(lowing  towards  Menawket,  farther  up  the  cape;  and  the 
rich  people,  who  had  beautiful  ami  quaint  cottages  at 
Penanhant  all  deserted  them. 

The  Dinsmores  had  come  with  the  rich  people,  but  they 
had  not  gone  with  them.  Mr.  Dinsmore  bad  believed  in 
the  future  of  Penanhant,  and  had  "sunk  "  all  the  money 
he  had  there,  ami  the  failing  health,  which  had  been  one 
cause  of  his  coming,  had  failed  more  and  more,  and  now 
the  wolf's  howl  at  the  door  was  louder  than  the  roar  of 
the  wind  about  the  bluffs  on  winter  nights.  And  some- 
times it  seemed  as  if  Ken.  had  no  idea  that  his  was  a  re- 
sponsible position,  but  thought  that  one  could  be  a  boy 
just  for  the  fun  of  it. 

Ken  came  scrambling  breathless  up  the  steepest  side  of 
the  bluffs  one  morning,  and  called  to  Robin,  who  was  in 
the  porch : 

"  I  promised  to  take  a  party  from  (Juansett  out  in  the 
Mrt ry  Ann  this  morning,  and  now  I — I  can't  go,"  he  said. 
"  You  see,  I  promised  a  boy  that  I  would  go  down  to 
Kingstown  with  him  the  very  first  chance  we  got.  It's — 
it's  on  business.  And  Cap'n  Saul  is  going'  down  in  the 
Scud,  and  will  take  us." 

The  color  had  rushed  into  Ken's  girlishly  fair  face,  and 
Ills  eyes  searched  the  sand,  which  he  was  restlessly  kick- 
ing. 

"You're  going  with  Dave  Freneau,"  said  Robin,  se- 
verely. 

"What  if  I  am?"  demanded  Ken,  sharply.  "There 
wasn't  a  fellow  at  St.  Luke's  who  began  to  have  such  a 
lot  of  brains  as  Dave  Freneau.  He  knows  things,  too, 
that  he  doesn't  tell!  Hallett  &  Close  would  give  some- 
thing to  know  the  things  that  he  knows." 

"Ken,  I  wish  you  would  be  more  practical  and  study, 
as  papa  wants  you  to.  It  is  better  to  do  simply  what  one 
ought  than  to  have  great  ideas  that  never  come  to  any- 
thing. They  say  that  boy  has  been  uneasy  since  his  fa- 
ther died,  and  he  is  making  you  so." 

"Wouldn't  a  fellow  who  had  anything  in  him  be  un- 
easy buried  in  this  hole?"  demanded  Ken,  forcibly.  "  But 
Dave  isn't  uneasy  now,  because  he  has  got  me  to  help 
him,  and  this  place  will  do  to  make  a  start  in.  Won't 
Hallett  &  Close  open  their  eyes!  And  people  who  have 
been  hinting  that  I  wasn't  of  any  account  will  have  to 
sing  small!" 

"I  haven't  meant  to  hint.  Ken — that  is  horrid."  said 
Robin,  contritely.  "But,  oh,  I  wish  I  were  a  boy!" 

"I'm  not  sure  that  you'd  be  much  of  a  fellow,"  said 
Ken,  with  cruel  candor.  "A  boy  has  to  stand  a  lot  of 
rough  things.  And  he  can't  holler  when  he's  hurt,  as  a 
girl  can.  And  he  doesn't  keep  talking.  I  say,  Robin, 
you  will  goi" 

"  I'm  afraid  they  won't  like  to  go  out  with  a  girl,"  said 
Robin,  doubtfully. 

"They'll  have  heard  all  about  you,"  said  Ken.  "They'll 
know  that  you  can  manage  a  boat  as  well  as  I  can.  There's 
a  stiffish  breeze,  but  it's  steady.  You'd  better  take  Thanny 
Baker  with  you;  he'll  be  of  some  use." 

Without  another  word  Robin  went  into  the  house  to 
get  her  rough  jacket  and  her  fore-and-aft  cap  and  other 
sailor  gear. 

"I  wish  I  could  go,"  said  Jean,  meeting  her  at  the 
door  as  she  came  out.  "I'm  tired  of  jingling  that  old 
piano,  that  never  was  tuned.  And  I  sha'n't  hear  the 


twins'  spelling,  nor  try  to  keep  Posy  from  toeing  in.  If 
either  of  us  is  going  to  have  a  chance  to  be  a  tomboy.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  me." 

"Do  say  it  ought  to  be  J,  Jean,"  said  Robin,  puckering 
her  brows  as  she  crept  along  under  the  study  windows 
with  a  pair  of  oars  over  her  shoulder. 

"What  does  it  matter,  when  no  one  who  hears  us 
knows  the  difference?"  said  Jean, philosophically.  "  An\  - 
way.  I'm  tired  of  such  a  lot  of  grammar  and  so  few  <joo<| 
times." 

Jean  walked  over  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff  to  watch 
Robin  on  her  way  down  the  straggling  sandy  path  to  the 
little  pier  at  which  the  Mary  Ann  lay,  cleaned  of  all 
iishiness,  and  shining  with  a  coat  of  new  paint  applied 
by  the  captain  and  mate's  own  hands  in  preparation  for 
summer  visitors. 

Robin,  flung  out  a  blue  flag  from  her  bow;  it  was  a 
union-jack,  which  Captain  Saul  had  produced  from  some 
ancient  stores,  and  blew  a  shrill  whistle,  and  soon  a  row- 
boat  put  out  from  Lobster  Point.  Thanny  Baker's  tow 
head  was  visible  in  it,  and  Thanny's  small  arms  were 
pulling  with  a  will.  Thanny  was  but  twelve,  but  he  was 
a  "cute"  little  Yankee,  to  whom  sailor  lore  had  come 
much  easier  than  his  ABC's.  He  and  his  half-brother 
Saul  lived  together  in  a  little  house  on  Lobster  Point. 
and  were  their  own  cooks  and  housekeepers. 

"  Saul's  goin'  mackerelin'.  There's  an  orfle  big  school 
in,"  said  Thanny.  "I  thought  you'd  be  wantin'  me. 
Them  city  folks  don't  think  nothin'  about  the  mackerel. 
Better  reef  her  a  little,  hadn't  I?  There's  consid'able  of 
a  breeze  outside." 

The  Mary  Ann  cut  the  blue  water  sharply,  and  dipped 
to  one  side  as  the  strong  breeze  filled  her  sail,  and  Robin 
kept  the  sheet  in  her  hand,  and  had  the  little  pucker  be- 
tween her  brows  that  seldom  went  away  while  she  was 
in  command  of  the  Mary  Ann. 

Thanny  felt  a  great  admiration  for  Robin  ;  be  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  determine  that  the  ship  of  which  he  meant 
to  be  captain  before  he  was  twenty-five  should  be  named 
the  Robeua  Dhizmore. 

"  Mackerel  are  orfle  high.  You  can  sell  'em  for  five 
dollars  a  barrel  right  clown  on  the  wharf  at  Kingstown  ; 
but  I'd  ruther  go  'long  of  you  in  the  Mary  Ann  than  to 
go  mackerelin',"  he  said,  loyally. 

"Is  Saul  going  after  mackerel?"  asked  Robin.  "I 
thought  he  was  going  to  Kingstown?" 

"He  said  he  had  a  couple  of  passengers  to  take  down 
there,  and  the  mackerel  are  down  that  way  too.  He 
generally  manages  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone;  that's 
the  way  with  Saul, "said  Thanny,  proudly. 

A  party  of  five  was  waiting  for  the  Mary  Ann  on  the 
wharf  at  (juansett— a  middle-aged  man  and  lady,  and  a 
boy  and  two  girls  of  about  Robin's  own  age. 

"Them's  the  folks  that's  been  visiting  to  Close's,  over 
to  Sandford,"  said  Thanny.  as  the  boat  came  in  sight  of 
the  wharf.  "They're  New  York  folks.  They're  glass 
folks,  too,  only  they  don't  make  common  kinds  like  Sand- 
f orders.  They  make  it  colored  and  pictered  out  for 
churches.  There's  some  in  a  meetin'-house  over  to  Deep- 
mouth.  Saul  and  me  went  once,  and  I  never  heard  a 
word  the  minister  said,  a-watchin'  the  folks's  noses  get 
red  and  blue  and  yaller." 

They  had  reached  the  wharf  by  this  time,  and  Thanny 
stepped  out  first,  while  Robin  busied  herself  about  the 
sail.  She  felt  an  unusual  reluctance  to  meeting  these 
people  in  her  professional  capacity  of  mate  of  the  Mary 
Ann.  They  were  of  a  different  type  from  Quansett's 
ordinary  summer  guests,  and,  moreover,  it  was  especially 
unpleasant  to  feel  like  a  boy  among  girls  of  her  own 
age.  The  other  people  whom  she  had  taken  out  were 
artists,  who  had  been  wholly  absorbed  in  the  "  tone"  and 
"sympathy"  of  the  views,  and  had  evidently  regarded 
her  only  as  a  picturesque  value. 
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"Where's  the  Captain?"  demanded 
the  gentleman,  adjusting  his  eye-glass. 

"It — it's  her,"  replied  Thanny,  indica- 
ting Rohin  by  a  backward  jerk  of  his 
thumb.  "Me  and  her  is  cap'n  and  crew 
and  all  hands  to  day.  The  Cap'n  he's 
gone  away.  She's  mate,  anyhow,  all  the 
time,  and  consid'able  of  the  time  I'm  all 
hands." 

"A  girl!  What  an  extraordinary 
thing!"  Robin  heard  the  lady  say. 

"  Is  there  no  experienced  skipper  about 
here  who  will  take  a  party  oui  |"  said  the 
gentleman,  with  a  touch  of  impatience,  to 
old  Solomon  Gross,  who  was  mending  a 
net  on  the  wharf. 

"You  needn't  be  a  mite  afraid  to  resit 
yourself  'long of  the  parson's  gal,"  he  said. 
"I  ain't  say  in.1  that  it's  accordin'  to  nater 
for  a  gal  to  sail  a  boat,  but  she  can  do  it, 
and  that  'pears  to  be  the  main  p'int.  I 
can't  say  how  she  or  I  he  Mitri/  Ann  would 
behave  in  a  harryeane,  but  take  'em  'long- 
shore there  this  afternoon,  and  there  ain't 
no  danger." 

The  gentleman  looked  first  at  Robin  and 
then  at  the  Mary  Ami,  and  his  forehead 
wore  an  anxious  frown.  "You  couldn't 
take  us  out  yourself,  I  suppose?"  he  said 
to  old  Solomon. 

"Me?  Lor' bless  you,  where  you  from 
that  you  hain't  heerd  about  the  mackerel  ? 
I  expect  the  Lord  sends  'em  all  ketched 
and  fried  up  your  way,  but  here  we  have 
to  step  'round  lively  to  get  'em." 

Robin  was  turning  away  with  a  sense 
of  relief  that  they  would  not  go  with  her. 
But,  after  all,  business  was  business,  the 
money  meant  so  much,  and  she  must  not 
be  "like  a  girl  "—Ken's  oft-repeated  ac- 
cusation. "I  don't  think  you  need  to 
be  afraid, "she  said,  turning  again  to  the 
party,  with  an  air  of  grave  dignity.  "I 
really  understand  managing  a  boat." 

"  Oh,  papa,  we  must   see    the   gulls  on 
that  queer  place   that  they   call   the  Chunks, "cried  the 
younger  of  the  two  girls,  who,  Robin  had  observed,  was 
more  stylish  but  not  nearly  so  "grown  up  ''  in  her  man- 
ner as  the  other. 

"I  shouldn't  think  that  you  were  strong  enough  to 
manage  a  boat,"  said  the  man,  doubtfully. 

"It  isn't  strength,  you  see;  it's  'know  how,'"  inter- 
posed Thanny.  "  And  I'm  goiii'  along  myself."  Thanny 
pulled  up  his  suspenders  and  set  his  dilapidated  hat  square- 
ly upon  his  head  with  a  businesslike  air. 

"  Well,  perhaps  we  may  venture  a  little  way  with  you," 
said  the  gentleman,  after  a  low-toned  consultation  with 
his  family,  and  Robin  proceeded  to  make  ready. 

"You  don't  like  them  folks,  do  you  ?"  said  Thanny, 
sympathetically,  as  he  took  another  reef  in  the  sail  to 
soothe  their  passengers'  anxiety.  "Your  cheeks  an-  as 
red  as  beets.  It  was  all  fired  mean  of  Ken  to  go  off. 
Saul  says  that  he  and  that  French  boy  ain't  up  to  any 
good." 

"  What  French  boy?"  Their  passenger  had  stepped  to 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and,  hidden  by  the  sail,  had  heard 
Thanny's  remarks. 

"  It's  Dave  Freneau,  sir,  only  just  a  boy  that  works  in 
the  glass  factory  over  to  Sandford,"  replied  Thanny, 
politely,  but  with  an  aside  to  Robin  to  the  effect  that  some 
people  had  a  large  bump  of  curiosity. 

"  He  must  be  John  Freneau's  son,  the  boy  I  want  to 
see,"  Robin  heard  the  gentleman  say  to  his  wife. 


"  TOC'RE    GOING    WITH    DAVE    FKENEAtl,"  SAID    ROBIN,  SEVKUKLY. 


"You  don't  think  that  his  father's  pretended  discovery 
amounted  to  anything?"  the  latter  remarked. 

"It  may  have  amounted  to  nothing,  and  it  may  have 
been  valuable.  The  man  guarded  it  with  almost  insane 
jealousy.  The  question  is  whether  the  boy  knows  any- 
thing about  it." 

Robin  listened  wonderingly.  "Dave  knows;"  that 
was  what  Ken  was  always  saying  triumphantly,  and  this 
man — a,  man,  not  a  boy  like  Ken— had  spoken  as  if  what 
Dave  knew  might  be  of  real  importance. 

"  What  was  he  saying  about  Dave  Freneau?"  whispered 
Thanny,  eagerly,  as  he  helped  Robin  to  bring  the  boat 
alongside  the  slip  for  the  greater  convenience  of  their 
passengers.  "I'll  tell  you  who  he  is  —  the  man  that 
Freneau  used  to  work  for,  the  man  that  he  used  to  rave 
about  down  in  Steve  Prettygo's  shop.  He  said  his  fore- 
man tried  to  cheat  him  out  of  something  he'd  invented. 
or  found  out,  or  something.  I  guess  he  was  mad  with 
everybody  that  had  any  money;  that  was  the  way  with 
old  Freneau:  though  some  think  he  was  wronged.  He'd 
better  have  set  Annette  after  the  folks  that  wronged  him. 
Oh,  but  ain't  Annette  Freneau  the  girl?  That  boy  Dave 
is  quieter,  but  I  guess  he's  deep.  Saul  thinks  so.  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is" — Thanny  spoke  lower  still,  anil  with  an 
air  of  great  importance — "some  folks  think  that  Dave 
knows  what  his  father  discovered,  though  he  was  too  care- 
ful to  put  it  into.writin'  where  anybody  could  come  acrost 
it.  Steve  Prettygo  thinks  Dave's  got  it  tattooed  into  his 
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skin,  but  Saul  says  he  LTot  ihat  out  of  a  l«»>k  lie's  al- 
ways reading  books.  Sieve  PrettygO  is.  Sonic  lliink.s 
your  Ken  kllOWS  all  a  I » nil  il,  liim  and  Dave's  so  thick, 
ll's  somet  hing  uhoul  glass.  heeaiiM-  Frclicaii  used  lolioast 
thai  il  would  be  north  a  million  dollars  to  llalleil  ,V 
Close  He  aid  tliis  Mr.  Uawlins  tried  to  gel  il  for  no- 
thing. Inii  I  shouldn't  wonder  il'  he  was  kind  of  cra/.y." 

The  pari\  was  comiirg  into  tiie  lioal  by  this  time,  the 
|,o\  leaning  on  his  father's  arm,  and  contracting-  his 
brows,  as  if  every  motion  causal  him  pain.  lie  insisted 
upon  taking  charge  of  the  helm,  while  the  girls  perched 
themselves  up  in  the  how. 

The  hoy,  whom  his  relatives  called  Duke,  talked  con- 
tinually in  a  thin,  high-keyed  voice,  which  sounded  odd- 
ly like  a  very  old  man's.  He  asked  innmnerahle  ques- 
tions, and  as  Thanny  was  an  animated  hureaii  of  infor- 
mation, they  proved  very  congenial  companions.  Than- 
ny knew  the  exact  number  of  barrels  of  mackerel  in  the 
greatest  catch  on  record,  the  amount  of  Quansett's  annual 
shipment  of  cranberries,  and  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  hired  to  pick-  them,  the  length  of  the  sea-serpent 
which  Steve  Prettygo  had  seen  oft'  Pebbly  Eeach,  and  the 
amount  of  game  to  be  found  in  Deepmouth  woods. 
When  statistics  grew  stale  he  told  thrilling  stories  of  the 
winter  storms,  and  of  the  "  Portergee"  bark  wrecked  on 
the  Chunks.  Once  when  Kobin  differed  from  him  a  lit- 
tle on  a  point  of  fact  he  referred  to  Ken  as  his  authority. 

"Ken?  Ken  who?"  demanded  the  lame  boy,  at  once. 
"I  went  to  school  with  a  boy  of  that  name  once.  It  was 
at  St.  Luke's,  up  in  New  Hampshire.  The  best  fellow  I 
ever  knew.  I'd  give  something  to  see  him  again.  You 
see,  I— I'm  lame,  and  I  was  a  little  fellow  then,  too,  and 
he  looked  out  for  me,  and  punched  a  fellow's  head  forme.'1 

"The  best  fellow  he  ever  knew  !"  Of  course  it  was  Ken  ; 
it  would  be  like  him  to  befriend  a  lame  boy.  Robin's 
heart  warmed;  she  would  believe  in  Ken,  in  spite  of  his 
apparent  selfishness  and  Saul  Baker's  suspicious  that 
'•  he  and  the  French  boy  were  up  to  no  good." 

"What  was  the  fellow's  name  that  you  were  talking 
about?  Ken— Kenelm  isn't  common,  you  know,"  con- 
tinued the  boy.  "  It  must  be  Ken  Dinsmore.  Are  you 
really  Ken  Dinsmore's  sister?" 

"  isn't  it  just  too  lovely  for  any  tiling  that  we're  com- 
ing here  to  live?"  cried  the  younger  girl,  whom  they  call- 
ed Kitty.  "Duke  will  like  it  now  that  he  has  found  a 
friend  here." 

Robin  thought  she  should  not  be  more  surprised  if  the 
King  of  the  Peacocks  in  Jean's  fairy-book  had  proposed 
to  set  up  his  court  on  the  Chunks.  They  were  so  dainty 
and  elegant,  and  their  clothes  were  of  a  fashion  quite 
unknown  e'ven  to  the  Sand  ford  dressmakers. 

"Is  this  Ken's  boat?"  asked  Duke.  "I'm  going  to 
have  a  boat.  Ken  doesn't  have  a  tutor,  does  he?" 

"  He  goes  to  the  Sandford  High-School,"  replied  Rob- 
in. "He  didn't  want  to  go  after  vacation,  but  now  he 
wants  to  study  chemistry,  so  I  think  he  will  go." 

"  Chemistry— that's  what  smells  so  orfle,  ain't  it?"  ask- 
ed Thanny.  "That's  what  Dave  Freueau  was  up  to, 
down  in  Sears 's  old  shop.  Some  said  he  was  trying  to 
make  stuff  that  would  blow  folks  up.  Annette  would, 
anyhow.  She  chased  Tommy  Sears  half  a  mile  with  the 
poker  for  saying  her  father  was  an  old  blowhard." 

"Annette  has  had  a  hard  time."  said  Robin,  apologet- 
ically. "She's  only  lifteen,  and  she  and  Dave  are  all 
alone  in  the  world,  and  I  don't  know  whether  any  one  is 
very  good  to  them." 

"You'd  better  not  trv  to  be  good  to  Annette  if  you 
don't  want  your  head  broke'."  said  Thanny,  concisely. 

••  I),,  you  go  to  ,;chooir  asked  Kitty,  feeling  herself 
and  her  thirst  for  information  to  have  been  in  the  back- 
ground all  too  long. 

"  Xo.  I  can't  !»•  spared.  1  have  lessons  with  papa, 
when  he  is  strong  enough,  and  1  teach  the  others.  And 


I  have  to  help  Moira.  She's  an  old  Irish  woman,  our 
only  servant,"  explained  Robin. 

"Then  you're  of  use  in  the  world:  that's  the  great 
thing,"  said  the  older  girl,  w  horn  her  si.sier  cal  led  I 'eggy ; 
she.  was  Sixteen,  Uobin  (bought,  and  her  gloves  were  en- 
trancingU  loii"..  and  a  hat  jus!  I  ike  hers  con  Id  ha  ve  coino 
from  nowhere  but  I'ans.  Uobin  found  it  vague]  \-  sur- 
prising that,  such  a  sentiment  should  proceed  from  be- 
neal  ii  I  hat  hat. 

She  found  herself  drawn  on  to  further  lidences 

concerning  the  twins1  quaint,  speeches  and  Moira's  queer- 
ness,  and  her  friends  were  full  of  interest  and  svmpathy. 

Kobin's  spirits  were  high  \\heii  the  Mary  Ann's  prow 
was  1  urued  homeward. 

"They  seemed  like  girls  I  used  to  know,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "and  they  didn't  seem  to  think  me  very  queer." 

The  same  fair  wind  which  was  speeding  the  Mur;/ 
Ann  would  bring  the  Fli/ini/  Scinl  home  from  Kings- 
town, she  thought.  But  the  /•'//////;/  ,sv/«/  was  very  late. 
Robin  went  down  to  the  slip  half  a  dozen  times  during 
the  evening.  The  wind  went  down  with  the  sun,  and 
probably  the  mackerel  catch  had  been  too  great  for 
thrifty  Saul  to  leave  early.  There  was  no  cause  for 
anxiety,  but  there  was  always  a  half-acknowledged  fear 
in  Robin's  heart  that  Ken  would  run  away. 

There  at  last  were  the  white  sails  in  the  moonlight. 
The  Scud  anchored  at  her  moorings  instead  of  coming 
up  to  the  slip,  and  when  all  was  made  right  her  tender 
set  out  for  the  I'oint  instead  of  the  bluffs.  That  was 
strange,  but  Robin  waited;  Ken  might  have  some  reason 
for  going  over  there  before  coming  home. 

The  row-boat  started  out  from  the  Point  in  a  few  min- 
utes, and  Robin  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  But  it  was 
only  Thanny  who  came  scrambling  up  the  bin  ll's. 

"  Saul  sent  me,"  he  stammered,  breathlessly,  "  and  he 
said  not  to  scare  you  or  anything.  Ken  ain't  killed  nor 
nothin';  he  is  all  right;  but  something  has  happened, 
and — and  them  two  boys  hain't  come  back!" 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


TRAPPING  WITHOUT 
BAIT. 

BY  TAPPAN  ADNET. 

7  article  published  in  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  for 
January  3,  1893,  described  how 
to  build  some  of  the  traps  that 
require  to  be  baited.  But  ani- 
mals may  be  captured  without 
bait,  either  by  setting  in  their 
paths  traps  which  they  spring 
unintentionally,  or  by  contriv- 
ances that  appeal  to  their  nat- 
ural instinct  or  curiosity.  Of  this  latter  sort,  one  of 
the  most  successful  is  a  box  trap  or  "  gum  "  for  rabbits. 

Now  rabbits  in  the  North,  in  the  South,  and  every- 
where, absorb  a  great  deal  of  the  young  hunter's  atten- 
tion, because  of  their  abundance  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  captured.  There  are  several  different 
kinds  of  them  in  this  country,  and  none  of  them  should 
be  called  rabbit,  but  hare,  for  they  do  not  burrow  in  the 
ground  like  true  rabbits,  but  occupy  nests  on  the  surface. 
The  commonest  species  is  the  gray  rabbit.  In  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  United  States  is  another  called  the  white 
or  varving  hare,  because  it  changes  from  brown  in  sum- 
mer to  pure  white  in  winter.  They  all  are  accustomed  to 
travel  in  paths,  which  they  beat  down  hard  and  smooth. 
In  these  places  are  set — for  the  white  hare  generally 
snares,  and  for  the  gray  rabbit  a  box  trap  (Fig.  1),  made 
as  follows: 

Find  some  old  boards,  less  than  an  inch  thick  and  six 
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I  M,      1    — BOX   TRAP. 


inches  wide.  With  a  saw  cut  off  two  lengths,  each  twen- 
ty-five inches  long,  for  the  sides  of  the  box ;  another  the 
same  length  for  the  bottom,  and  another  twenty-four 
inches  long  for  the  top.  Set  the  two  side  pieces  on  their 
edges,  and  nail  the  bottom  board  to  them  at  the  edges. 
Turn  it  over,  now,  and  nail 
the  top  piece  on  in  a  similar 
way.  At  one  end,  which  is 
the  front,  the  top  board  will 
lack  one  inch  of  reaching  the 
whole  distance.  The  other 
end  closes  up  with  a  short 
board  nailed  across  it.  The 
box  is  now  about  four  inches 
wide  and  six  inches  high 
inside.  In  front  nail  a  thin 
strip  of  wood  one  and  a  quar 
ter  inches  long  upon  the  end 
of  each  side.  Saw  off  a 
piece  of  board  seven  inches  long  and  four  inches  wide. 
This  is  to  be  the  door,  and  is  dropped  into  the  space 
allowed  by  the  short  top  board.  Trim  the  edges  to  make 
it  slide  up  and  down  easily,  and  drive  a  small  nail  into 
the  upper  end. 

Next  with  an  auger  or  bit  bore  two  holes  from  five- 
eighths  to  one  inch  in  diameter  into  the  top.  One  hole 
.should  be  nine  inches  from  the  door,  and  the  other  nine 
inches  from  the  first  hole  and  six  inches  from  the  rear  of 
the  trap.  Into  the  first  hole  drive  upright  a  stick  about 
ten  inches  high,  with  a  crotch  at  the  upper  end.  Then 
cut  a  stick  the  size  of  a  lead-pencil  and  eight  inches  long. 
Five  inches  from  one  end  make  a  square  cut  half- way 
through  the  stick,  and  take  out  from  the  shorter  end  a 
long  deep  shaving,  thus  making  a  long  notch.  This  is 
the  trigger,  more  plainly  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Then  cut  a 
stick  half  an  inch  thick  and  eighteen  inches  long.  Tie  a 
stout  string  to  one  end,  and  fasten  the  other  end  of  the 
cord  to  the  short  end  of  the  trigger,  notching  both  sticks 
enough  to  prevent  the  string  from  slipping  off.  The 
string  should  be  eight  inches  long  after  being  tied.  Next 
balance  the  larger  stick  in  the  upright  fork,  and  let  the 
trigger  drop  into  the  other  hole  far  enough  for  the  notch 
to  catch  oil  the  inside.  Now,  having  tied  another  string 
to  the  nail  in  the  door,  lift  the  door  about  five  inches  or 
more,  and  tie  the  other  end  of  the  string  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  long  stick.  The  trigger  at  the  other  end  pre- 
vents the  door  from  dropping. 
Make  sure  that  the  door  fits 
loosely  and  falls  easily,  and  the 
trap  is  ready. 

Find  a  well-trodden  rabbit 
path  among  the  weeds,  or  where 
it  passes  through  a  fence  and 
the  rails  are  gnawed.  Place 
the  trap  lengthwise  in  the  path, 
if  you  choose,  but  if  put  at  right 
angles,  with  the  door  near  the 
path.  it.  does  just  as  well.  Set 
the  trap,  being  sure  that  the 
trigger  is  caught  under  the 
front  edge  of  the  auger-hole, 
so  that,  a  slight  push  from  the 
front  may  dislodge  it.  The 
trap  needs  no  bait  whatever. 
The  rabbit  conies  along  (at 
night  of  course)  and  sees  a  fine 
hole,  which  lie  immediately 
wants  to  try.  He  stops  and 
goes  into  it,  but  has  not  gone 
far  on  his  tour  of  exploration 
before  butting  his  head  against 
The  trigger  flies  up,  the  door  drops 
there  until  morning.  Your  first 


rabbit  will  get  away  from  you  by  dint  of  hard  kicking. 
This  is  mentioned  merely  as  a  fact,  but  the  next  cool 
night  there  will  be  another  in  the  trap  that  you  can  keep 
a  tighter  grip  upon. 

In  many  places  a  seel  ion  out  of  a  hollow  tree,  having 
an  inside  diameter  of,  say,  five  inches,  can  be  used  instead 
of  a  box.  These  are  called  "  gums "  (Fig.  2),  and  are 
rigged  in  the  usual  way,  except  that  when  laid  in  the 
pathway  two  stakes  may  be  driven  up  in  front,  behind 
which  the  door  loosely  slides. 

Snares  are  best  made  of  soft  annealed  copper  or  brass 
wire  (No.  :>0)  about  as  thick  as  a  common  pin.  Get  a 
piece  eighteen  inches  or  more  long. 
Bend  the  first  fourteen  inches  into  a 
running  noose,  and  spread  it  out  round, 
with  the  opening  nearly  five  inches 
across  (Fig.  3).  Bend  the  other  end 
around  a  rail  or  limb  or  root  above  a 
rabbit  path,  so  that  the  noose  is  square- 
ly in  the  middle  of  the  path,  and  about 
two  inches  above  the  ground.  Make 
the  upper  end  perfectly  secure.  Foxes 
also  can  be  taken  thus  in  a  larger 
snare.  Cats  and  dogs  are  very  likely 
to  get  tangled  up  in  these  snares  some- 
times. 

The  kilheg'n  is  a  sort  of  dead-fall,  and  is  an  Indian's 
trap.  It  is  used  mostly  for  catching  short-legged  animals 
which  follow  paths.  It  is  built  across  the  "slide"  of 
an  otter,  or  road  of  a  beaver,  and  is  sprung  when  the 
animal  passes  through.  It  may  be  set  in  the  passage- 
ways of  other  animals  also.  It  may  be  built  as  follows: 

Drive  perpendicularly  into  the  ground  a  pair  of  stakes 
thirty  inches  tall,  an  inch  or  two  thick,  and  about  three 
inches  apart,  at  a  distance  of  ten  inches  from  the  middle 
of  the  animal's  path.  On  the  other  side,  at  the  same 
distance,  drive  two  more  stakes  in  a  similar  manner 
(Fig.  4).  Lay  across  the  path  and  between  the  stakes  a 
round  stick  two  feet  long  and  three  inches  thick.  If  the 
animal  to  be  caught  has  longer  legs  than  an  otter  (whose 
legs  are  very  short),  a  second  or  third  stick  may  be  laid 


FIG.    o. A    SNARE. 
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I'll!.    2  — RABBIT    GOI. 


the  upright  trigger, 
down,  and  bunny   is 


one  above  the  other.  This  forms  the  bed  piece.  Next 
cut  :i  straight  pole  about  eiglil  feet  long  and  three  inches 
or  less  at  the  butt.  Lay  the  larger  end  flat  upon  the 
bed -piece  lengthwise  between  the  stakes.  This  is  the 
fall.  Drive  a  pair  of  pegs,  one  on  each  side,  at  the  far- 
ther extremity  of  this  pole,  to  keep  it  in  place, 
with  a  stout  cord  or  withe  tie  the  upper  ends  of  each  pair 
of  stakes  together,  at  a  point  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
riot  so  that  they  touch,  but  to  keep  them  parallel.  Lay 
a  stick  about  an  inch  thick  and  two  feet  long  across  the 
tops  of  the  stakes  upon  the  fastenings.  Next  cut  a 
straight  stick  over  twenty  inches  long  and  half  an  inch 
thick.  Lay  it  lengthwise  upon  the  bed-piece.  Then  tie 
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one  end  (that  nearest  the  long-  end  of  the  fall)  to  one  of 
ihc  upright  stakes.  The  other  end  is  left  free,  to  be 
raised  and  lowered.  Then  cut  a  long  straight  stick 
;,l,,,!ii  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  strong-  fork 
;l,  one  end;  remove  one  prong  thereof,  and  let  the  other 
pi-oil.^  be  two  inehes  in  length. 

Now  if  the  distance  from  the  upper  cross-piece  to  the 
hed-pieoe  is,  say,  twenty  inches,  this  "crooked  stick" 
should  he  eighteen  inches  in  its  straight  portion,  and  the 
end  Battened  as  in  the  diagram.  Tie  one  end  of  a  withe 
or  cord  around  the  fall,  lay  the  crook  of  the  "crooked 
stick"  across  the  top  of  the  upper  cross-piece,  raise  the 
fall  eight  or  nine  inches  above  the  bed-piece,  and  hook 
the  other  end  of  the  withe  or  rope  over  the  projecting 
prong  of  the  "crooked  stick."  Bend  the  flattened  end  of 
the  "crooked  stick"'  downwards  until  it  points  toward 
the  ground,  when  the  end  will  be  found  to  lack  about 
two  inches  of  reaching  to  the  bed-piece.  Now  lift  up  the 
free  end  of  the  slender  stick  underneath  far  enough  for 
the  Hat  end  of  the  other  stick  to  catch  behind  it.  The 
trap  is  now  set:  but  heavy  logs  must  be  laid  upon  the 
slender  fall  to  weigh  it  down.  Brush  also  is  carelessly 
piled  at  either  side  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  animal 
through  the  trap.  As  it  steps  or  crawls  through,  it  de- 
presses  the  under  cross  stick,  releasing  the  end  of  the 
".•rooked  stick."  which  flies  up,  while  the  heavy  fall 
drops  down.  Such  traps  are  made  to  appear  as  old  as 
possible,  so  as  not  to  excite,  suspicion.  Indeed,  about 
any  trap,  it  is  best  to  use  old  material,  provided  it  be 
strong. 


of  being  killed,  as  tlif  hedgehog  wouldn't  drop  it,  and  liad  not 
I  In-  master  of  til  is  I  in  ]i  |  iv  family  cidiif  to  tin-  rescue,  at  least  one 
tragedy  would  have  taken  ]daee.  Spot  was  called  to  order,  and 
was  found  to  ]iave  received  some  severe  scratches  under  his 
throat,  which  lie  certainly  deserved;  while  the  eat  was  pricked 
all  over  her  face  and  shoulders. 


AN  UNPRINCIPLED   HEDGEHOG. 

used  to  lie  tli. -iv  together  in  front  of  the  tire,  cat  and 
domain!  hedgehog,  and  between  their  naps  they  prohably 
told  cadi  nt  her  stories  al.out  where  they  lived,  and  what  they 
did  before  they  met  in  this  comfortable  lion.se.  Those  told  by 
the  he.tgchog  were  especially  surprising,  and  the  sober  old  mas- 
titl'  looked  as  though  he  scarcely  believed  .1  third  of  them. 

How  ninl<l  any  one  believe,  for  instance,  that  he  was  once 
caught  and  fastened  up  in  a  great  hamper,  and  left  in  a  garden- 
house  all  night  with  two  other  hampers,  in  one  of  \\hich  there 

were  t  wo  l.iids,  and  in  tl tlier  one,  ami  that  in  the  morning 

the  owner  found  the  strings  of  all  the  hampers  cut,  and  the 
hedgehog  in  the  wood-pigeon's  basket,  while  only  a  lew  feathers 
were  left  of  the  birds.  "What  did  the  man  do  to  you  ?"  asked 
the  dog.  -  Nothing."  replied  the  hedgehog:  "I  ate  him  too." 
This  made  a  dreadful  story  of  the  whole  thing,  and  his  com- 
panions lost  all  confidence  in  him. 

Another  thing  he  tried  to  make  them  believe  was  that,  in 
winter,  he  always  slept  out-of-doors  in  the  snow,  lirst  making 
himself  such  a  thick  comfortable,  by  rolling  over  and  over  in 
moss  and  dry  leaves,  that  the  heaviest  snow  couldn't  make  him 
cold.  He  said.  too.  that  he  never  had  anything  to  eat  until 
spring,  and  that  then  he  was  hungry  enough  to  eat  anything. 

lie  loved  his  master,  who  called  him  "  Spot,"  and  it  was  comi- 
cal to  see  him  unroll  himself  and  amble  oft'  at  the  sound  of  the 
voice  he  knew  so  well.  I'.nt  he  did  nut  love  the  cat.  and  Mrs. 
Tabitha  had  never  approved  of  liim  from  the  beginning.  There 
u  as  something  so  uncanny  about  a  creature  that  could  make 
a  hard  ball  of  itself,  ami  suddenly  open  to  bite  her  leg  or  tail, 
while  before  she  had  a  chance  to  retaliate  the  shell  was  shut 
again,  and  there  was  nothing  to  attack  but  prickles. 

I'.ut  there  came  a  time  when  forbearance  was  not  to  be  thought 
of,  and  puss  Hew  at  the  hedgehog  in  a  perfect  fury.  She  had 
been  studying  the  subject,  for  some  time,  and  finally  decided  to 
make  a  large  table  into  a  nursery,  because  her  ball-like-  enemy 
\\as  unable  to  climb,  anil  therefore  could  not  touch  her  darlings. 

One  day,  however,  when  the  watchful  in. .(her  had  g •.  ott'lo  be 

fed,  that  wicked  hedgehog  managed  to  drag  himself  up  by  one 
of  the  table  legs,  and  pushed  a  poor  little  kitten  down  on  the 
lloor.  He  rolled  down  after  it.  and  was  dragging  it  away  by  the 
neck  to  his  hole  under  the  fireplace, when, with  tiery  eyes  and 
tin-  standing  on  end,  the  outraged  parent  appeared  before  him. 

A  fearful  battle  ensued,  and  the  cat  flung  herself  wildly 
against  the  spiked  armor  that  protected  her  adversary,  spitting 
and  hissing  ill  the  greatest  i'ury.  The  kit  ten  had  the  best  chance 
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\1THEN  Dick  came  to  his  senses,  he  found  himself 
*  T  lying  in  a  sort  of  ditch  among-  the  bushes  beside 
the  road. 

He  sat  upright,  and  rubbed  his  shoulder  and  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  tried  to  recollect  what  had  brought  him 
there.  It  was  very  dark,  and  the  mud  and  half  melted 
snow  in  the  ditch  struck  through  his  clothes.  His  head 
a. -bed  furiously.  He  was  very  wet.  and  cold,  and  mis- 
erable, and  felt  an  almost  uncontrollable  longing  for  his 
mother,  whom  he  could  hardly  remember. 

As  yet  he  had  not  come  to  a  realizing  sense  of  his  po- 
sition; but  now  the  whole  experience  of  the  evening- 
Hashed  upon  him — the  hurried  ride  to  Moorland,  the  ex- 
cited town  meeting,  his  setting-  off  down  the  road — then 
—  what  came  next?  Oh,  the  sound  of  wheels  and  hoof- 
beats,  and  the  savage  words,  "Take  lltaf .'"  Whether 
"  that"  was  a  blow  on  his  head  or  a  violent  contact,  with 
horse  or  team  he  could  not  tell.  He  only  knew  he  felt 
bruised  from  head  to  feet,  and  it  seemed  impossible  for 
him  to  rise  from  the  dank  hole  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
He  thought  of  Colonel  Liddon  imprisoned  in  the  car,  real- 
izing as  never  before  what  it  must  have  meant  to  the  man 
to  see  Rob  coming  to  his  rescue. 

The  thought  of  Colonel  Liddon  gave  Dick's  faculties 
a  nudge.  What  was  he  doing  there,  a  reporter,  while  the 
press  was  waiting  for  his  copy?  He  struggled  to  his  feet, 
standing  erect  with  great  difficulty,  and  holding  on  an 
alder-bush  to  steady  his  whirling  brains.  His  hat  was 
gone.  Never  mind,  he  could  come  back  by  daylight  and 
find  it.  His  report!  He  clapped  his  hand  to  his  breast 
pocket.  The  note-book  was  missing! 

This  last  blow  seemed  almost  too  much  to  bear.  The 
boy's  lips  quivered  in  the  dark,  and  leaning  his  aching 
head  on  his  arm,  he  sobbed  convulsively.  A  sound  at 
some  distance  down  the  road  fell  upon  his  ear,  but  he  paid 
little  attention  to  it.  Perhaps  it  was  his  former  assailant 
coming  back  to  run  him  down  again.  In  his  misery  and 
blinding  pain  he  didn't  care  much  if  it  was. 

"Hello!  Whoa,  girl!"  shouted  a  familiar  voice. 
••  Well,  I  vnm  !  What's  happened  to  ye?" 

It  was  Mr.  Leeson,  who,  uneasy  at  the  boy's  tardiness, 
had  resolved  to  ride  over  toward  Moorland  and  meet  him 
on  the  road. 

"Somebody — run— into— me,"  gasped  Dick,  lifting  a 
face  that  was  wet  with  something  more  than  tears  or 
snow  water. 

"Sho!  I  sh'd  think  he  had.  Here,  let  rne  git  turned, 
an'  I'll  help  ye  in.  There,  lean  right  over  against  me," 
said  the  kind  farmer,  preparing  to  start  for  home. 

"  Wait,"  groaned  Dick.  "  My  note-book — my  report — 
I've  lost  it." 

"  Where— in  them  bushes?" 

"I  don't  know.      Perhaps— 

"(.'an  yon  hold  the  reins  a  minute?  Katy '11  stand. 
Just  let  me  hev  a  look  with  the  lantern." 

He  began  crashing  about  among  the  alders,  muttering 
wralhfully  to  himself  at  the  negligent  driving,  or  worse, 
that  had  done  such  harm. 
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"Here's  a  liat — I  s'pose  it's  yours,"  lie  sang1  out,  pres- 
ently, passing-  it  up  to  Dick.  "  It's  pretty  well  smashed, 
but  you'd  better  put  it  011." 

Dick  put  tlie  muddy  hat  on  bis  head,  and  watched  the 
light  dancing1  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp  in  and  out  among 
the  bushes. 

"  I  d'  know  's  'tis  any  use  to  look  any —  Hello,  what's 
this?"  He  held  up  a  dripping1  mass  of  yellow  paper. 

"That's  it!"  cried  Dick,  joyfully,  in  spite  of  his  aching 
head.  "  Do  let  me  have  it,  Mr.  Leeson.  And,  oh,  there 
may  be  time  to  get  it  out  yet!'' 

Poor  old  Katy  will  never  know  why  she  was  urged  at 
such  unwonted  speed  toward  Pineboro  that  night.  Peo- 
ple who  lived  along  the  road  threw  up  their  windows,  and 
peering  through  the  darkness,  tried  to  make  out  who  it 
was  that  was  bound  on  such  a  wild  errand  in  the  still 
hours  of  night. 

The  clock  on  the  Baptist  meeting-house  was  just  strik 
ing  eleven  when  Dick  dragged  himself  up  the  steps  to  the 
Qnin-ti'tti'  printing-office,  and  opening  the  door,  held  out 
his  bedraggled  note-book  to  the  astonished  Rob. 

"Where — what  have  you  been  doing?  What's  the 
matter,  Dick?"  he  cried,  in  dismay,  at  the  boy's  appear- 
ance. 

The  story  was  soon  told ;  Dick's  head  was  bathed  and 
bound  up,  and  he  was  sent  oft'  to  bed  by  Rob,  who  insisted 
on  setting  up  the  whole  report  himself. 

All  night  long  he  grasped  his  metallic  stick,  setting  line 
after  line  of  type  from  Dick's  welluigh  illegible  copy. 
His  head  reeled  and  his  eyeballs  burned  as  he  spaced  out 
the  last  line  and  lifted  the  stickful  into  the  galley. 
Proof  was  somehow  pulled  and  read,  type  locked  up, 
and  the  press  began  its  throbbing,  waking  the  good  peo 
pie  in  the  house  at  an  hour  which  was  early  even  for  that 
thrifty  household. 

At  five  o'clock  every  sheet  was  printed  and  hanging 
in  clips  on  lines  around  the  stove  in  the  printing-office. 
A  few  were  taken  into  the  house  to  be  dried. 

At  half  past  six,  Rob,  having  snatched  a  mouthful  of 
breakfast,  started  down  the  road  with  his  arms  full  of 
papers,  some  wrapped  for  subscribers,  and  some  for  sale 
in  various  stores. 

At  seven  o'clock  a  dozen  men  in  Pineboro  were  read- 
ing the  report  of  the  Moorland  meeting,  and  a  hundred 
others  were  supplied  within  an  hour.  The  Quartette  had 
kept  its  promise ! 

It  was  a  few  minutes  before  ten  when  a  mud-bespat- 
tered buggy  came  dashing  up  the  main  street  of  Pineboro 
to  the  principal  store.  The  driver  jumped  out  and  started 
in  with  an  armful  of  f'liraii /c/c  extras.  He  brought 
nearly  all  of  them  out  again. 

"It's  no  use  to  leave  'em  here,''  said  Mr.  Giddings,  in 
his  slow  way.  "We've  got  all  the  news — 

"  But  the  great  meeting  at  Moorland — the  Chronicle 
has  an  'exclusive'  on  that.  All  the  particulars,  and  re- 
ports of  principal  speeches." 

The  store-keeper  for  reply  handed  the  man— it  was  not 
Sam  Duncan,  but  his  head  assistant — a  copy  of  the  Qucu-- 
ti'fti1.  His  face  fell,  and  he  grew  red. 

"  I — I— thought — "  he  stammered. 

"You  thought  the  little  Pineboro  paper  was  going  to 
let  you  fellows  in  Dunsfleld  beat  it,  didn't  ye?  Well, 
that  was  your  mistake.  I'm  always  glad  to  deal  with 
ye,  and  sell  Chronicles,"  chuckled  Mr.  Giddings,  "but 
you  needn't  take  the  trouble  to  bring  over  'exclusive' 
extras  of  news  that's  been  read  and  talked  over  half  a 
day  before  you  get  here!" 

The  exploit  of  the  Quartette  was  soon  known  through- 
out Pineboro,  and,  indeed,  in  the  two  neighboring  towns, 
to  which  Rob  took  care  to  mail  copies  that  morning. 
Loud  was  the  praise  bestowed  upon  the  enterprise  of  the 
young  proprietors,  and  many  the  jokes  at  the  expense  of 
the  rival  publication. 


Before  long  the  story  of  the  Quartette  "scoop  "  began 
to  be  followed  by  rumors  of  an  ugiy  nature.  Dick  had 
been  confined  to  the  house  for  three  days  after  the  meet- 
ing. People  connected  his  accident  with  the  printing- 
office  in  Dunsrteld.  It  was  whispered  that  Sam  Duncan 
could  tell  a  good  deal,  if  he  chose,  about  that  mysterious 
team  that  came  dashing  along  the  dark  road  so  reck- 
lessly. 

Rob  had  written  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Shaghorn.  and 
revived  a  brief  one  in  reply.  He  next  consulted  Mr. 
Holmes,  the  school -master,  and  they  two  went  together 
to  the  office  of  Squire  Merrill,  the  oldest  of  the  half-dozen 
lawyers  in  Pineboro.  This  visit  was  noticed  by  loungers, 
and  was  talked  about.  In  some  way  the  story  of  Dick's 
first  encounter  with  Duncan,  and  the  disastrous  visit  to  the 
Qiiiirtftti'  printing-office  leaked  out,  and  added  fuel  to 
the  gossip. 

The  boys  were  prime  favorites  among  the  townspeople, 
and  Pineboro  was  proud  of  its  plucky  little  newspaper. 
They -espoused  its  cause  as  their  own.  Dark  looks  were 
cast  at  Duncan  when  he  drove  over  from  Dunsfield.  and 
hints  dropped  that  made  his  sallow  cheeks  paler  than 
usual. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growing  unpopularity  of  the 
publisher  the  success  of  the  Chronicle  waned  fast.  Ad- 
vertisers failed  to  renew  their  orders,  and  patronized  the 
Qua  i-ti'tte.  Subscribers  returned  the  extra  copy  sen  t  over 
their  original  term,  with  statements  on  emphatic  postals 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  continue  on  the  lists  of  the 
Dunsfield  paper.  The  two  "hands"  that  set  type  in  the 
( 'hronicle  office  were  so  poorly  and  irregularly  paid  that 
they  struck  just  before  press  day,  and  the  number  came 
out  badly  printed,  three  days  later. 

The  Quartette,  meanwhile,  steadily  improved.  Mar- 
garet's engravings  proved  a  decided  hit,  and  one  novel ly 
after  another,  each  of  course  occupying  but  little  space 
in  the  diminutive  sheet,  was  introduced.  Advertising 
crowded  out  news  to  such  an  extent  that  an  enlargement 
of  some  sort  became  an  imperative  need. 

Matters  were  at  this  crisis  when  the  boys  were  startled 
one  evening  by  the  appearance  of  Sam  Duncan  at  the 
door  of  their  office. 

Rob  instinctively  glanced  around  the  room  for  a  weap- 
on ;  but  the  visitor  seemed  tame  enough.  His  dog  had 
been  left  behind,  and  the  man  seemed  somehow  far  less 
formidable  without  his  attendant  sprite. 

"I  want  to  see  you  on  business,"  began  Duncan, 
clumsily. 

"Come  in  and  take  a  seat."  Rob's  voice  was  clear 
and  sharp.  He  might  have  forgiven  an  injury  to  him- 
self, but  it  was  hard  to  forget  the  treatment  he  believed 
his  brother  had  received  at  this  man's  hands. 

"You  talked  once  about  buying  the  Chronicle,"  said 
the  proprietor  of  that  unfortunate  paper.  "One  thou- 
sand dollars  was  the  price  you  named,  I  .believe— I  be- 
lieve— 

Here  Duncan  stammered,  halted,  and  grew  red  and 
white  by  turns.  His  eye,  wandering  absently  about  the 
room,  had  fallen  upon  a  single  glove  tacked  up  against 
the  wall.  This  was  where  he  had  dropped  it,  then  ! 

"  I  did  say  a  thousand  for  presses,  type,  stock,  and  good- 
will," broke  in  Rob,  sharply.  "It  isn't  worth  that  now. 
The  type  has  had  more  wear,  though  not  much;  but  the 
'good-will'  has  gone  down  one-half.  I  don't  believe 
you've  got  over  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  subscription 
list  you  had  last  winter;  and  the  advertising  I  can  see 
for  myself.  There  wasn't  twenty  dollars'  worth  in  the 
last  number.'' 

"Now  you  ain't  going  to  take  advantage  of — of  some 
peculiar  circumstances  to  beat  me  down?"  whined  Dun- 
can. "  I  know  I'm  not  pop'lar  in  this  vicinity,"  he  con- 
tinued, glancing  involuntarily  at  the  glove,  "but  that's 
no  reason  I  shouldn't  get  a  fair  price  for  my  paper.  I'll 
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sell  out  the  whole  thing  for  a  thousand  dollars.  Is  it  a 
bargain?" 

"No,  it  isn't, "said  Rob.  "It  isn't  worth  a  cent  over 
eight  hundred,  if  it  is  that." 

Duncan  argued  till  he  hist  his  temper,  and  strode  off 
angrily,  slamming  the  door  after  him. 

Next  morning  a  lettereame  hy  mail,  offering-  the  C/iron- 
/<•/!•  l',.r  uiiir  hundred  dollars  cash. 

Rob  and  Dick  held  a  long  consultation  with  Mr.  Holmes 
and  Squire  Merrill,  which  ended  in  the  Marl  ills  writing 
to  I  hinean,  offering  eight  hundred  dollars.  After  a  futile 
effort  to  raise  this  sum  fifty,  and  then  twenty-live,  dol- 
lars, the  fellow  yielded,  and  departed  for  Boston  and  the 
West  with  a  cashier's  check  for  that  amount  in  his  pocket. 

The  money  was  advanced  by  the  lawyer  and  school- 
masier,  \vlio  became  joint  owners  of  the  new  t'li ran icli- 
am!  f,t>n<tr/ctti',  the  Marlitts  being  allowed  one-third  of 
the  profits  in  consideration  of  their  putting  in  their 
time  upon  the  paper  as  they  had  done  heretofore.  Rob 
taking  upon  himself  the  full  duties  of  editor  (in  consulta- 
tion with  the  new  proprietors),  and  Dick  doing  capitally 
wit.li  the  advertising. 

Before  the  year  was  out,  the  boys,  who  had  been  in 
•  •oilplant  correspondence  with  Colonel  Liddon,  and  had 
kept  him  supplied  with  their  paper,  received  a  handsome 
offer  of  positions  on  his  own  daily  if  they  cared  to  come 


out  to  Chicago.  They  preferred,  however,  to  remain  near 
their  sisters,  whom  they  succeeded  in  sending  to  Boston 
JIM  after  Christmas.  Mr.  Shaghorn  had  found,  at  Hob's 
request,  a  quiet  and  refined  family  where  the  girls  could 
board  while  they  pursued  their  respective  studies. 

Sam  Duncan  was  heard  of,  several  months  after  his 
hurried  departure  from  Dunsfield,  as  the  editor  of  a  Mon- 
tana new  spa  per.  where  his  peculiar  talents  probably  found 
full  scope.  People  always  said  that  he  left  Pineboro  just 
in  the  nick  of  time  to  escape  a  just  retribution  for  his 
wrong-doings  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  more  hot-headed 
of  his  neighbors. 

The  Chruitich'  und  Quartette  continued  to  prosperuntil 
it  became  known  as  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  county. 
Pineboro,  it  may  be  added,  was  victorious  in  the  water- 
supply  matter,  and  this  fact,  combined  with  the  advent  of 
a  railroad,  with  a  handsome  granite  station,  led  to  a  sur- 
prising growth  and  prosperity. 

At  present  writing  Madge  and  Prue  have  rejoined  their 
brothers  in  Pineboro,  which  has  swallowed  up  Dunsfield 
by  annexation,  and  the  four  Marlitts  have  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  cheeriest  homes  in  the  town.  People  call 
them,  as  well  as  their  paper,  the  Pineboro  Quartette,  and 
rejoice  in  the  prosperity  which  has  rewarded  their  united 
courage,  energy,  and  principle. 

THE    END. 
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THE    LAGOONS  AT   TMK    \\OUI. I>'S    FAIIJ. 

THOSE  who  have  followed  Mr.  Kalph's  articles  on  "\Vli:it 
we  sh;ill  srr  at  tin-  \\'orld',s  Fair,"  and  \\lio  have  become 
f:uiiili:ir  willi  the  pictures  of  th:it  busy  scene  t  hat  already  begins 
to  look  like  a  fairyland  rallier  than  a  fair  ground,  will  rcmeni- 
lier  that  the  whole  out-of-door  area  of  the  "rounds  is  lra\er>ed 
b\  a  waterway.  In  his  hook,  I  'li'mnjo  mill  tin  ll'urld'n  l'«ir.  Mr. 
K'alph  ui\  es  this  (ileasant  picture  of  what  we  may  expect  to  see 
on  these  water\\  a\  s  : 

••I  he  lieautifnl  waters  of  ihe  system  of  lagoons  ]iass  every 
one-  of  the  main  buildings,  and  all  lint  surround  some  of  them. 
(In  their  surfaces  all  the  palaces  will  he  rellected,  and  at  night 
the  water  \\ill  duplicate  the  full  hrillianey  of  this,  tin'  second 
01  the  world's  expositions  which  electricity  has  rendered  view- 
Hide  after  dark.  The  water  itself,  liy-thc-way,  will  be  shot  with 
brilliant  light  by  scores  of  electric  lamps  placed  around  its  bor- 
ders. A  hundred  gondolas  brought  from  Venice  will  loaf  luxuri- 
ously along  these  liquid  avenues,  to  be  distanced  contemptuously 
by  a  myriad  of  swift  launches.  Their  motions  on  the  water's  sur- 
face \\ill  but  weakly  imitate  the  fast-gliding  artilicial  denizeus 
of  the  deep  which  skilled  electricians  plan  to  send  hither  and 
thither  by  means  of  delicate  machinery  urged  by  power  stored 
in  the  bodies  of  the  toys.  At  night,  when  the  eyes  of  these 
submarine  monsters  and  beauties  are  lighted  by  electricity,  they 
will  add  a,  strange  feature  to  the  general  spectacle." 

liming  the  winter  Jack  Frost  has  laid  his  icy  fingers  upon 
these  enchanted  waters,  and  the  (.'hicago  folks,  with  that  prac- 
tical sense  and  readiness  that  have  made  the  growth  of  Chi- 
cago one'  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  modern  times, 
and  that  promise  to  make  the  World's  Fair  a  world's  wonder, 
have  been  cutting  up  the  frozen  surface  to  till  ice-houses  withal. 


PETER.  THE    "MINT    111  U IV 

IF  you  have  a  silver  dollar  of  IKili.  l*:!s,  or  IKS'.I,  or •  of  the 
first  nickel  cents  coined  in  IK'ili.  you  will  lind  upon  it  the 
true  portrait  of  an  American  ea"Jc  that  was  for  many  years  a. 
familiar  sight  in  the-  streets  of  Philadelphia.  "  Peter,"  one  of 
the.  finest  eagles  ever  captured  alive,  was  the  pet  of  the  Phila- 
delphia mint,  and  was  generally  known  as  the  "mint  bird.'' 
Not  only  did  he  have  free  access  to  every  part  of  the  mint,  going 
•without  hindrance  into  the  treasure  vaults  where  even  the. 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  would  not  go  alone,  hut  he  used 
his  own  pleasure  iu  going  about  the  city,  flying  over  the'  houses, 
sometimes  perching  upon  lamp-posts  in  the'  streets.  Every- 
body knew  him  and  admired  him,  and  even  the  street  boys  treat- 
ed him  with  respect.  The  government  provided  his  daily  fare, 
and  he  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  mint  establishment  as  the  su- 
perintendent or  the  chief  coiner,  lie  was  so  kindly  treated  that 
lie  had  no  fear  of  anybody  or  anything,  and  he  mi^ht  be  in  the 
mint  yet  if  he.  had  not  sat  down  to  rest  upon  one  of  the  great 
lly-whcels.  The  wheel  started  without  warning,  and  Peter  was 
caught  in  the  machinery.  One  of  his  wings  was  broken,  and  he 
died  a  few  days  later.  The  superintendent  had  his  body  beau- 
tifully mounted,  with  the  wings  spread  to  their  fullest  extent; 
and  to  this  day  Peter  stands  in  a  glass  case  in  the  mint's  cabi- 
net, where  you  may  see  him  whenever  you  go  there.  An  exact 
portrait  of  him  as  he  stauds  iu  the  case  was  put  upon  the  coins 
named. 


GETTING   ON   IN   LIFE. 

BY    WILLIAM   MATIIEWS. 
HI  —CHOICE    OF    A    CALLING— MARKET  VALUES   OF  WORK. 

fill  IE  first  condition  of  success  in  life  is  the  wise  choice 
J_  of  it  fiiUhii/.  The  youth  who  would  get  on  in  the 
world  must  choose  a  pursuit  which  will  enable  him  to 
follow  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind— to  exercise  and 
gratify  his  predominant  faculty,  his  ruling  passion.  If 
YOU  have  a  strong  original  inclination  or  fondness  for  a 
certain  pursuit,  you  will  not  have  to  force  yourself  to 
discharge  even  its  difficult  duties;  that  natural  bias  will 
insure  the  intensest  application  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
liiography  teems  with  proofs  of  this.  The  men  who  have 
made  their  mark  in  the  world  have  differed  from  those 
who  have  lived  and  died  in  obscurity  not  more  in  mental 
power  than  in  their  early  self-knowledge  and  perception 
of  their  inborn  aptitudes.  See  the  boy  Murillo  filling 


the  margins  of  his  school-books  with  drawings;  Michael 
Angelo  in  childhood  neglect  ing  school  to  copy  drawings 
which  he  dares  not  bring  home;  the  little  Handel  steal 
ing  midnight  interviews  with  a  smuggled  clavichord  in 
a  secret  attic:  the  young  Faraday  making  an  electric 
machine  out  of  a  bottle;  Claude  Lorraine  sketching  in 
his  teens  flour  and  charcoal  pictures  on  the  walls  of  a 
pastry-cook's  shop:  ('hantrey.  the  predestined  sculptor, 
carving  in  his  boyhood  the  head  of  "old  Fox,"  his 
school-master,  in  a  bit  of  pine  wood! 

Were  not  the  greatness  of  John  Hunter,  the  celebrated 
anatomist  and  surgeon,  and  the  choice  of  his  calling 
shadowed  forth  in  youth  by  his  observations  on  the  in- 
cubated egg?  Were  not  the  great  paintings  of  West  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  fly  so  naturally  counterfeited  by 
him  on  a  sheet  of  paper  when  a  boy?  Even  when  con- 
fronted with  the  most  determined  resistance,  those  inborn 
constitutional  aptitudes  will  overcome  all  opposition,  and 
manifest  themselves  in  the  divinely  appointed  way.  In 
vain  was  the  law  chosen  as  the  pursuit  for  Haydn  when 
his  soul  was  bursting  with  song;  stealing  away  from  his 
family  into  a  retired  apartment  of  his  home,  he  spent  the 
livelong  night  with  his  harp.  In  vain  did  the  parents 
of  young  Snieaton  strive  to  change  the  current  of  his 
thoughts  when  he  was  working  with  tools  while  his 
companions  were  at  play.  To  dry  law  studies,  against 
which  every  impulse  of  his  nature  rebelled,  they  com- 
pelled him  to  apply  himself,  until  at  last,  weary  of  fruit- 
less efforts  to  thwart  the  bent  of  his  genius,  the  father 
abandoned  the  incorrigible  boy  to  the  dominant  force  of 
his  being,  and,  lo !  amid  the  raging  waters  of  the  sea  arose 
the  Eddystone  Light-house,  a  miracle  of  engineering  skill. 
Who  is  that  other  boy,  who,  in  spite  of  whippings  upon 
whippings,  keeps  his  lonely  vigils  iu  the  steeple  of  the 
parish  church,  watching  the  stars  in  their  courses  through 
the  sky?  It  is  the  Abbe  La  Castile,  destined  to  lie  the 
first  astronomer  of  his  time. 

William  Pitt,  the  "great  Commoner, "  was  but  seven 
years  old  when  he  told  his  tutor  how  glad  he  was  that 
lie  was  not  the  eldest  son,  for  he  "  wanted  to  speak  in 
the  House  of  Commons  like  papa."  The  late  Lord  West- 
bury,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  was  but  live 
years  old  when  his  profession  was  decided  upon  and  his 
future  eminence  foretold.  Daniel  Webster  was  but  eight 
when  he  saw  in  a  country  shop  a  cotton  handkerchief 
witli  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  printed  on  both 
sides  of  it,  and  emptied  his  pockets  of  his  hoarded  pennies 
to  buy  it.  That  night,  on  the  kitchen  floor,  before  the 
roaring  chimney  fire,  he  absorbed  its  contents  into  his 
brain  and  blood,  and  from  that  hour  was  the  predestined 
"great  expounder"  and  defender  of  that  instrument 
against  its  misinterpreters,  violators,  and  foes.  So  many 
young  men  to-day  drift  helplessly  and  hopelessly  into 
their  life  pursuits  that  the  word  "vocation"  or  "calling" 
has  almost  become  a  misnomer;  but  who  can  doubt  that 
Sergeant  S.  Prentiss  heard  in  youth  a  voice  summoning 
him  to  the  forum  and  the  platform?  When  he  addressed 
a  large  public  assembly  he  experienced  an  electrical 
excitement  at  times  almost  maddening,  and  seemed  to 
himself  to  be  rather  spoken  from  than  speaking.  New 
thoughts  came  rushing  into  his  mind  unbidden,  which 
surprised  himself  as  much  as  his  hearers,  and  which  he 
said  he  could  no  more  reproduce  than  he  could  make  a 
world. 

Will  you  say  that  these  boys  were  all  prodigies,  boys 
of  rare  and  exceptional  genius,  and  that  in  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  youths  the  bent  of  their  talents  is  far 
less  distinctly  marked?  No  doubt;  but  though  less  de- 
cided, it  still  in  most  boys  exists;  and  every  one  should 
study  himself  till  he  learns  for  what  calling  nature  has 
designed  him.  What  can  be  more  painful  than  to  dis- 
cover by  many  failures  and  blunders,  after  you  have 
fixed  vourself  in  the  groove  in  which  you  must  run  for 
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the  rest  of  your  days,  that  you  have  mistaken  your  pro- 
fession? Waste,  it  is  said,  is  the  law  of  the  world;  but  of 
all  forms  of  waste,  what  is  more  conspicuous  in  all  ranks 
of  society,  what  more  painful  to  behold,  than  the  waste 
of  talents?  How  melancholy  it  is  to  see  men  plodding1 
drearily  year  after  year,  and  all  their  lives,  at  tasks  for 
which  they  have  neither  genius  nor  love — cutting1  blocks 
with  razors,  doing1,  or  attempting-  to  do,  fine  work  with 
broadaxes.  fighting1  the  battle  of  life  with  the  left  hand 
only,  or  with  one  hand  tied!  If  there  is  one  fact  estab- 
lished by  biography,  it  is  that  no  man  struggles  perpetu- 
al I  v  and  victoriously  against  his  own  nature  or  character ; 
that  if  we  would  acquit  ourselves  well  in  life,  we  must 
so  choose  and  regulate  our  career  as  to  be  aided  by  our 
physical  constitution  and  natural  inclinations,  instead  of 
striving  against  them. 

Find  out  early,  therefore,  what  nature  designed  you 
to  be  —  whether  a  lawyer,  doctor,  preacher,  trader,  or 
mechanic— and  strive  assiduously  to  qualify  yourself  for 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  calling.  Be  careful 
not  to  mistake  a  hasty  impulse,  a  shallow  temporary 
liking,  for  a  real  bent  or  deep  love  for  a  vocation;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  you  have  pursued  any  business 
I'm-  some  years,  and  found  that  it  has  many  difficulties, 
trials,  and  perplexities  of  which  you  had  not  dreamed,  do 
not  hastily  abandon  it,  for  another — thus  throwing  away 
most  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  acquired — with 
the  expectation  of  finding  your  pathway  in  the  latter 
strewn  with  roses  without  any  thorns.  All  callings  that 
are  worth  pursuing  are  alike  in  this— that  not  one  of 
them  is  easy.  Only  after  repeated  failures  following 
the  most  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  to  succeed  should 
a  change  be  made.  Remember,  too,  that  those  kinds  of 
business  which  pay  best  in  the  long-run  are  the  slow- 
est in  beginning  to  yield  a  return.  Success  in  them  is 
like  the  growth  of  the  aloe — for  a  long  time  slow  and 
imperceptible.  For  years  you  perceive  no  change ;  then 
all  at  once,  when  the  time  comes,  there  is  a  crisis,  and 
it  shoots  up  a  stalk  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  hung  with 
innumerable  flowers.  Stick,  then,  if  possible,  to  your 
chosen  calling,  lest  it  be  said  of  you,  as  of  a  character  in 
Owen  Meredith's  "  Lucilc." 

"  \\ith  irresolute  finger  lie  knocked  at  each  one 
Of  the  doorways  of  life,  but  abided  at  none; 
His  course  by  eacli  star  that  crossed  it  was  set, 
And  whatever  lie  did  lie  was  sure  to  regret." 

Finally,  whatever  your  calling,  do  not  be  content  with 
a  mediocre  degree  of  skill  in  it.  Remember  that  talent, 
ability,  or  skill  in  it,  if  it  be  only  of  average  quality,  is 
of  little  market  value.  Only  when  it  rises  above  the 
average  has  it  a  decided  value,  and  its  worth  then  in- 
creases in  a  geometrical  rather  than  in  an  arithmetical 
progression.  You  may  have  been  told  how  it  is  with 
the  precious  stones — with  diamonds,  emeralds,  or  pearls — 
that  the  relative  values  of  large  and  small  ones  are  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  size.  Every  increase  in  size  adds 
to  the  value  in  far  greater  ratio,  until,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  largest  and  most  famous  gems,  they  become  of  almost 
priceless  worth.  So,  as  a  late  writer  observes,  it  is  with 
talent  and  skill.  A  man  may  have  a  talent  for  music, 
and  may  have  devoted  to  it  considerable  time  and  atten- 
tion. Up  to  a  certain  point  the  culture  of  it  will  only 
afford  recreation  to  himself  and  pleasure  to  his  friends, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  of  very  little  market  value,  even 
though  a  not  very  wide  gulf  divides  him  from  profes- 
sional players  receiving  fabulous  sums  for  their  services. 
Set  your  mark,  then,  high.  Twenty  or  thirty  per  cent, 
more  toil  may  win  for  you  a  hundred  per  cent,  more 
remuneration.  Do  not  hearken  for  a  moment  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  sirens  Ease  and  Pleasure.  Why  is 
that  gray-headed  man  yonder  a  bookkeeper  at  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  a  year  instead  of  making  a  fortune 
like  his  school-fellow,  a  leading  lawyer  or  accomplished 


engineer?  Because  in  an  evil  hour  he  found  his  present 
employment  set  before  him,  nothing  to  do  but  to  add  up 
columns  and  strike  balances  or  make  out  bills— no  exer- 
tion of  thought,  no  risk  of  failure,  but  a  secure  income — 
and  he  yielded  to  the  temptation,  the  result  of  which  is 
the  pursuit  of  a  monotonous  ill-paid  calling  in  which 
there  is  no  chance  to  rise. 

It  is  not  because  he  works  so  much  harder  than  this 
man,  or  even  than  a  weaver,  that  a  great  lawyer,  en- 
gineer, or  railway  superintendent  is  paid  so  much  more 
for  a  day's  work.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  work  of  every 
kind,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  a  small  addition  to  the 
expertness  makes  a  large  addition  to  the  remuneration, 
and  that  the  higher  the  grade  of  work,  the  more  glaring 
is  the  difference.  Daniel  Webster  said  to  a  young  lawyer 
who  complained  that  the  profession  was  overcrowded. 
"Young  man,  there  is  always  room  enough  at  the  top." 
At  the  point  of  skill  at  which  only  three  or  four  men 
have  reached,  out  of  so  many  hundreds,  there  will  be 
little  competition  and  high  pay.  When  there  are  ser- 
vices which  only  one  man — a  Webster  or  an  Edison — can 
perform,  he  can  name  his  own  price. 


A  LITTLE   WITCH. 

BY    A    I.  WILLIS. 

I'D  like  to  lie  a  little  witch   and  go  up  in   the  .sky. 
Where  I  could  leap  from  cloud  to  cloud  as  they  go  sailing  by. 
This  is  my  broom,  on  which  I'd  ride  as  witches  do,  you  know  ; 
The  dust-pan  I  should  leave  behind  because  I  hate  it  so. 

I  wonder  how  Tip  would  behave,  as  through  the  air  we'd  Una  I  : 
Of  course  a  witch  would  have  a  cat — just  nut  ice  his  black  coat. 
It's  getting  blacker  every  day.  and   just  as  soft  as  silk. 
Stop  crying,  Tip  ;    I  hate  to  go  down  cellar  for  your  milk. 

My  cap?  Why,  mother  made  it;  it's  just  like,  witches  wear, 
oil  dear,  I  wish  there  were  some  \\iichcs  Hying  through  the  air, 
Perhaps  they'll  conic'  and  help  me:  I'm  keeping  house  to-day. 
But  I  jnst  hate  to  do  the  work  when  mother  is  away. 

I've  got  to  sweep  the  kitchen,  and  wash   the  dishes  loo, 
And  lirnsh   the  walls  and  dust  around:   it's  such  a  lot  to  do! 
But,  there  !    it's  no  use  talking:    I'll  lie  a  witch,  not   shirk. 
And  play  I  came  down  on  ray  broom  to  do  this  very  work. 
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DR.   I'.KX. 

BY    ANNIE    ISA1SKI.    WJI.l.ts. 

EAYM<>XD  BLAKE  and  his  sister  Louise  wore  walk- 
,  ing  down  tin'  village  strei-t  OHM  spring  day  on  their 
way  to  lake  the  train  into  town,  where  each  attended  a 
lii^-li  sdiool.  Louise  had  known  sixteen  happy  years,  ev- 
ery one  of  which  had  left  its  lies!  imprint,  in  her  rosy  face, 
and  shining  brown  eyes  that  looked  very  directly  upon 
the  world  as  she  knew  it.  Her  brother  swung  her 
lunch-box  and  books  in  the  strap  with  his  own  as  he 
made  liis  way  over  the  ground  with  long  strides  and 
ringing  tread.  They  never  could  keep  step,  because, 
though  only  seventeen,  he  was  much  taller  than  his 
sister. 

••  ( )h,  do  stop,  Ray,"  she  said,  as  they  passed  the  butch- 
er's. "There's  plenty  of  time.  We  have  at  least  ten 
minutes  to  spare,  and  I  do  want  to  see  these  flowers." 

There  was  a  tine-  array  of  blooming  plants  displayed 
for  the  first  time  that  morning.  The  sidewalk  booths 
were  quite  filled,  and  people  were  grouped  around,  pric- 
ing them.  Mr.  Parks,  the  butcher,  was  trying  to  attend 
to  everybody,  and  was  beginning'  to  realize  that  he  could 
not  do  it  easily. 

"  Ben,  Ben,"  he  called.      "  Come  out  here  and  help." 

"  He's  not  here,  sir,"  said  the  clerk  from  within. 

"Confound  that  lazy  fellow !  I  wish  I  had  hold  of  him. 
lie  has  no  right  to  slink  off  just  at  the  busiest  time.  Ben  !" 
he  roared,  getting  red  in  the  face,  but  not  noticing  that 
his  customers  looked  at  each  other,  some  amused,  others 
disgusted. 

No  Ben  replied,  but  the  butcher  had  lost  at  least  one 
customer  by  his  violence.  Louise  shrugged  her  pretty 
shoulders  when  he  began  to  shout,  and  said,  "Come, 
let's  get  out  of  this." 

She  and  Raymond  walked  leisurely  toward  the  station, 
but  when  they  were  a  block  away  from  the  store  a  crowd 
of  small  boys  came  tearing  around  the  corner,  almost 
upsetting  the  girl.  Behind  them,  in  hot  pursuit,  was  a 
big  fellow,  about  Raymond's  size  and  age,  his  black  eyes 
blazing,  and  his  face  filled  with  wrath.  He  stopped  sud- 
denly a  little  before  he  reached  the  corner,  and,  apparent- 
ly forgetting  his  anger  and  the  causes,  stooped  down 
over  a  small  dog  that  lay  on  the  ground.  It  was  a  sorry 
creature,  with  matted  and  mud  splashed  hair,  and  to  its 
tail  was  tied  a  battered  tin  can.  But  the  boy  took  no 
notice  of  that.  He  felt  of  the  animal's  legs,  and  growled 
a  protest  as  he  found  that  one  was  broken.  He  did  not  see 
Ravmond  and  Louise,  who  stood  watching  him  at  the 
corner. 

"Poor  fellow!  poor  old  fellow!  It's  a  shame;  but 
we'll  fix  you  up  all  right.  There!  there!"  and  the  boy 
patted  the  little  creature's  head  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  reached  out  for  a  stick  lying  near.  This  he 
hastily  cut  into  rough  splints,  and  proceeded  to  set  the 
broken  leg.  When  be  came  to  bind  it  up  he  felt  in  all 
liis  pockets  as  if  for  a  handkerchief,  but  found  none1. 

"  Hallo,  Ben,"  said  Raymond,  stepping  forward. 
"  Want  some  help.'" 

The  boy's  face,  which  had  been  relaxed  as  he  bent  over 
the  sutl'eriii'j-  animal,  hardened  again  into  its  accustom- 
ed lines.  "Dun'no';  guess  I'll  get  along."  he  almost 
growled. 

There  had  been  times  when  Raymond,  going  along  with 
his  chums  in  careless  happy  fashion,  had  not  noticed  Ben, 
and  these  supposed  slights  were  hard  to  overlook.  He 
had  never  spoken  to  or  heeu  addressed  by  Louise. 

"  Don't  you  want  a  handkerchief  or  some  sort  of  rag  to 
tie  it  up  with;"  persisted  Raymond. 

"Here,"  said  Louise,  holding  out  a  stout  and  partly 
worn  one.  "I'm  so  glad  I  have  it." 

She  rapidly  tore  it  in  strips  and  gave  it  to  the  boy.  He 
took  them  with  a  grutt'  "  Thankee,"  and  began  skilfully 


to  put  them  in  place.  Just  then  a  loud  whistle  sounded, 
and  the  two  hurried  away.  Raymond  saying,  with  a 
Jaugh,  "  (irmnpy.  wasn't  lie;" 

"  Well,  I  don't  wonder,"  said  Louise.  "Just  think 
how  his  father  speaks  to  him.  I  only  wonder  the  boy 
isn't  worse.  But  how  nicely  he  took  care  of  the  poor 
dog!" 

Meantime  Ben,  unconscious  of  his  father's  need  of  his 
services  ami  wrath  at  his  absence, finished  his  work,  lifted 
the  dog,  and  carried  him  along  to  the  side  door  of  the 
house,  just  back  of  the  meat  shop.  No  one  there  noticed 
him.  He  went  in  and  up  to  his  room,  depositing  the 
animal  on  a  mat.  Then  he  went  down  for  some  milk.  A 
large-boned, plain-faced  woman  watched  him  with  anxiety, 
fearing  he  would  spill  it  on  the  speckless  floor.  She 
lived  but  to  keep  things  clean. 

"There,"  said  Ben  at  last;  "I've  put  the  clog  in  my 
room.  Don't  you  touch  him,  or  let  any  one  know  he's 
there — do  you  hear;" 

Mrs.  Blodgett  heard.  She  was  afraid  of  this  big  fellow, 
for  abuse  father  she  had  kept  house  a  number  of  years. 
"Your  pa  was  caliin'  an'  eallin'  awhile  ago,"  she  said. 

"  Let  him  call,"  responded  Ben,  surlily. 

But  he  went  out  to  the  shop  at  once,  nevertheless,  and 
received  his  scolding  in  stolid  silence.  The  father  was  a 
hard,  cross-grained,  headstrong  man,  who  had  no  ideas  of 
anything  better  for  his  boy  than  his  own  meat  blocks  and 
knives.  He  had  early  proposed  to  bring  him  up  to  the 
business,  and  to  that  end  had  compelled  him  to  leave 
school  as  soon  as  the  law  allowed.  Ben, who  did  not  re- 
uiember  when  things  had  been  different,  had  grown  to  be 
what  he  was  under  the  hard  grinding  life  he  led — a  life 
unsolaced  by  any  sympathy  or  love  or  human  interest. 
He  was  not  one  who  liked  his  fellow-beings.  If  he  had 
not  learned  early  to  shrink  from  everybody,  and  hide 
himself  behind  a  cloak  of  ill-humor  and  gruff  speech,  he 
might  have  grown  to  like  them.  As  it  was,  he  avoided 
them  all,  and  no  one  had  found  the  key  to  his  real  nature. 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  animals,  and  had  always 
been  known  as  the  boy  who  would  "lick  any  feller  for 
hnrtin'  a  dog  or  cat."  He  resolved  himself  into  a  so- 
ciety of  one  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  dumb 
things.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  include  other 
members,  and  none  of  the  boys  joined  him  in  his  good 
work. 

For  the  rest,  he  was  disrespectful  when  he  dared  to  be 
to  his  father,  and  constantly  shirked  his  work  in  the 
shop  to  be  off  in  the  woods  and  lields.  where  birds  and 
flowers  were  his  only  companions.  Whenever  he  was 
at  home  he  remained  in  his  room  studying.  A  queer 
thing  indeed  for  such  a  boy  to  do,  but  there  were  several 
subjects  he  was  bound  to  learn.  They  were  physiology, 
anatomy,  or  anything  bearing  on  the  science  of  medi- 
cine or  surgery.  Ben  had  a  decided  leaning  toward 
that,  and  was  doggedly  watching  his  chance  to  slip  away 
from  the  meat  blocks,  and  into  some  place  where  he 
could  enter  in  earnest  upon  his  beloved  study. 

It  wasn't  long  before  Louise,  going  down  to  order 
some  things  for  her  mother,  was  waited  upon  by  Ben. 
She  spoke  pleasantly  to  him  as  she  went  in,  and  asked 
after  the  don-. 

"He's  better,"  said  Ben,  looking  furtively  over  at  his 
father. 

"Where  did  you  learn  how — "she  began,  stopping  as 
Ben  dived  into  the  refrigerator  for  some  meat.  When 
he  came  out  his  father  had  stepped  outside. 

"  He  doesn't  know  about  the  dog,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Oh,  doesn't  he  ?"  said  Louise,  with  ready  sympathy. 
"  I'm  sorry.  But  where  did  you  learn  it  all  ?" 

"  Books,  and  lookin'  around,''  said  Ben. 

He  had  been  surly  and  short  so  long  with  people 
whom  he  considered  more  fortunate  than  himself  that 
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he  couldn't  change  at  once.  But  there 
\v;is  a  plain  directness  about  the  girl  that 
he  instinctively  It-It  was  genuine,  even  it 
her  father  was  well-to-do.  lie  had  al- 
ways had  a  feeling  against  people  who 
were  prosperous  and  happy,  being  neither 
himself. 

"I  think  it's  perfectly  splendid!"  ex- 
claimed the  girl.  "To  think  of  knowing 
just  what  to  do  if  any  one  should  be  hurt! 
You  might  save  a  life!  Why  don't  you 
be  a  doctor:" 

"He  won't  let  me."  the  boy  replied, 
looking  gloomily  outside  to  where  his  fa 
ther  stood. 

Just  then  Mr.  Parks  returned,  and  the 
conference  was  ended.  But  a,  strange 
glow  and  warmth  at  Ben's  heart  sur- 
prised him  all  day. 

"I'm  interested  in  Ben,"  declared  Lou- 
ise to  her  brother  the  next  chance  she  had 
to  talk  with  him.  "  I  do  feel  sorry  for 
that  boy,  because  he  wants  to  be  somebody, 
and  his  father  will  not  let  him.  Anyway, 
I'm  going  to  tell  Dr.  Hammond  about  him 
as  soon  as  I  see  him." 

Dr.  Hammond  was  a  rising  young  phy- 
sician who  had  chosen  Edgewater  to  build 
up  a  name  and  practice  in.  He  had  cer- 
tainly succeeded,  and  his  fame  as  a  skilful 
surgeon  was  reaching  beyond  that  town. 

When  Louise  spoke  enthusiastically  to 
him  about  Ben  Parks,  Dr.  Hammond 
laughed. 

"That  rough  fellow!"  he  said.  "You 
must  be  mistaken.  He  would  bungle  at 
anything  hut  butchering." 

"  Well,  he  bungles  at  that,  I'm  sure, "said  the  girl,  with 
some  spirit.  "  His  father  is  always  scolding  him  for  not 
doing'  well.  And  Ray  got  into  his  room  one  day.  He 
says  there  was  a  litter  of  bones  and  books  and  papers  ev- 
erywhere. There  were  all  sorts  of  old  works  on  anatomy 
and  surgery — things  he  has  picked  up  at  second-hand,  I 
suppose.  And  Ray  says  he  has  chloroform;  what  for,  do 
you  suppose?  To  kill  sick  or  badly  wounded  animals — 
his  '  hopeless  cases,' you  know.  I  think  the  boy  ought  to 
have  a  chance." 

"Let  his  father  give  it  to  him,"  said  Dr.  Hammond, 
lightly.  "He  probably  would  make  a  good  veterinary 
surgeon." 

"Veterinary  surgeon!"  Louise  gasped.  "Well,  I'm 
sorry  you  won't  talk  with  him;  but  he'll  get  a  chance 
somehow,  because  I  believe  it's  in  him  to  succeed." 

Ben's  strolls  in  the  woods  had  given  him  considerable 
knowledge  of  plants,  not  technical,  but  none  the  less 
practical.  He  knew  the  whereabouts  of  strange  flowers 
and  orchids  and  ferns,  and  could  tell  just  how  mm-li 
shade  and  sun  were  needed  in  their  situations.  And  he 
rendered  some  good  help  thereby  to  his  new  friends,  after 
he  had  known  them  some  time.  Meeting  them  one  Sat- 
urday, he  was  stopped  by  Raymond's  question:  "Say, 
there,  Ben,  do  you  know  anything  about  orchids?  Give 

us  an  idea  where  to  look  for  the ,"  naming  a  variety 

not  easily  found,  but  which  Louise  desired  for  a  special 
part  of  her  botanical  study. 

"  Can't,"  said  Ben.  He  was  no  longer  surly,  but  it  was 
his  habit  never  to  waste  any  words.  "Too  much  for  you 
to  lind.  You  might  hunt  all  day,  even  after  I  told  you." 

"Come  along  with  us,  then." 

"See  this  basket?     Not  to-day, "said  the  boy, 


HE    STOOPED    DOWN    OVER    A    SMALL    DOG    THAT    LAY    ON    THE    GROTND. 


to  whistle,  but  it  was  a  good  avenue  between  that  strange 
shut-in  self  and  the  outer  world.  People  began  to  modify 
their  opinions  of  Ben  Parks  when  they  heard  him  whistle. 

Next  Saturday  the  three  started  in  a  wagon,  with  lunch, 
trowels,  tin  box,  and  all  the  nicely  convenient  outfit  that 
Louise  possessed.  If  they  seemed  somewhat  fine  and 
fussy  to  Ben,  used  as  he  was  to  scratching  about  the  best 
he  could  with  his  big  jack-knife,  and  improvising-  baskets 
out  of  leaves  or  a  newspaper  he  might  chance  to  have  in 
his  pocket,  he  did  not  say  so.  The  day  was  fine,  the  party 
happy,  and  the  hunt  successful.  Ben  took  them  straight 
to  the  right  place. 

It  was  late  in  the  morning  when  they  reached  their 
destination  and  had  secured  what  they  wished,  and  after 
a  further  exploring  tour  and  a  merry  lunch  they  started 
for  home.  Ben  had  got  off  from  his  Saturday's  work 
without  the  ceremony  of  asking,  and  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  quite  as  well  for  him  to  be  home  for  the  late  afternoon 
and  evening  trade. 

"Hallo!  hallo!  Give  us  some  help  here,  will  yon:" 
The  voice,  coming  from  a  man  in  a  field  skirting  the  road, 
startled  them  in  the  midst  of  their  talk  and  laughter. 
Ben  stood  up  in  the  wagon,  and  a  glance  showed  that 
another  man  lay  prostrate  in  the  hay  field. 

"Someone  hurt,"  lie  said,  leaping  from  the  wagon,  and 
running  across  the  field.  Raymond  followed  more  slow- 
ly, and  Louise,  with  a  girl's  instinctive  feeling  thai  she 
did  not  want  to  see,  staid,  glad  that  some  one  must  hold 
the  horse. 

A  word  with  the  frightened  laborer  who  had  called, 
and  a  look  at  the  one  on  the  ground,  told  Ben  that  an 
artery  had  been  cut  in  the  latter's  leg.  and  no  time  was  to 
be  lost.  He  loosed  a  stout  kerchief  knotted  around 


edly.      "It's  Saturday.      I'll  go  next  Saturday.      I'll  get      the  injured  man's  neck,  and  fastened  it  above  the  wound, 
off  somehow;"  and  he  went  on  whistling-. 

That  was  something  new  for  him.      He  had  not   u 


No   strong  enough   stick    was    near,  but   he  inserted  his 
jack  knife  in  the  bandage-,  first  putting  a  little  stone 
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ill  exactlv  the  right  place  to  pre^s  on  the  artery.  A  few 
twists  of  the  knife  siilliced  to  check  I  lie  spurting  stream, 
and  In'  saiil.  cheerfully.  "  You're  all  right,  my  man. 
I  )on 'I  In1  afraid.  I  >rive  as  fast  as  you  can  for  I  »r.  Ham- 
mond." he  added  to  Raymond.  "Ask  your  sister  if  sin; 
ran  do  without  her  iiinlin-lla  for  a  while.  Throw  it  over 
I  he  fence,  and  hurry  right  on.'' 

Raymond  darted  off.  'I'he  man.  meant  i me.  had  fainted, 
and  J!en  sen!  his  comrade  for  sonic  water.  When  he  re- 
turned with  a  tin  dinner  pail  full,  the  hoy  sure-eon  used 
it  so  effectively  that,  by  the  time  the  uinhrella  was  brought 
the,  man  was  beginning  to  revive.  It  was  warm  in  the 
sun,  but  thcv  could  not  move  him.  and  Ben  never  ceased 
his  pressure  on  the  knife  that  held  the  bandage  tight  and 
safe.  By  his  direction  two  farm  utensils  were  stuck  ill 
the  ground,  and  a  coat  stretched  from  them  to  the  um- 
brella that,  wa>  set  over  the  wounded  man's  head.  In 
this  little  tent  he  lay,  watched  every  minute  by  Ben,  who 
was  eyed  with  admiration  by  the  other  laborer. 

It  was  not,  long  before  the  doctor  came  dashing  up, 
followed  afterwards  by  Kay  and  Louise.  He  did  not 
notice  Ben,  or  see  who  it  was.  until  he  began  to  undo  the 
bandage.  Then  he  said,  "Neatly  done.  Who  was  it  that 
knew  so  much  about  it ;" 

"That  isn't  much,''  said  Ben,  carelessly. 

"Oho!  yon,  is  it?"  said  Dr.  Hammond,  in  surprise. 
"You're  the  fellow  that  wants  to  be  a  doctor,  I  believe." 
Then,  as  if  not  expecting  a  reply,  lie  bent  his  energies  io 
-catching  and  tying  the  severed  artery,  allowing  Ben  to 
help  in  little  ways,  until  the  gaping  wound  was  sewed 
up,  and  the  farmer  \vlio  employed  the  men  had  appeared 
•on  the  scene,  and  conveyed  his  wounded  help  home. 

"That  was  very  well  done,  my  boy,"  said  L»r.  Ham- 
mond, as  they  went  toward  the  road. 

Ben  reddened  with  pleasure,  but  all  he  said  was.  "  Glad 
I  could  help  the  poor  fellow." 

"  I'll  see  you  again,"  said  the  doctor,  leaping  into  his 
carriage  and  driving  hastily  otf.  It  was  time  for  his 
office  hours. 

Louise  heard  his  last  remark,  and  was  delighted. 
"There's  your  chance,  Ben,"  she  said.  "He'll  send  for 
you,  of  course,  and  don't  you  fail  to  go,  do  you  hear? 
It  would  be  as  good  as  going  to  a  medical  college  to  study 
with  him." 

"  I'll  have  both,  maybe,"  said  Ben,  lifting  his  head  and 
looking  very  determined.  And  that  determination,  com- 
ing with  fresh  impetus  at  such  a  time,  was  enough  to 
carry  him  through  the  difficulties  that  beset  him  at  home, 
even  after  Dr.  Hammond  had  got  his  father's  consent  to 
let  him  depart  from  the  meat  blocks,  and  become  his 
assistant  fora  while. 

But  difficulties  only  seem  to  make  some  people  strong, 
and  they  acted  that  way  on  Ben,  so  that  by  the  time  he 
graduated  from  the  medical  college  he  had  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  line  fellows  of  his  class,  a  class  of  which  the 
faculty  was  justly  proud. 

"He'll  make  a  good  veterinary  surgeon,  will  he  not?" 
said  Louise  on  that  occasion,  whispering  mischievously  to 
Dr.  Hammond  as  they  met  in  the  group  waiting  to  con- 
gratulate the  young  physician. 

"How  often  are  you  i:oin<_;  to  taunt  me  with  that?"  he 
asked,  in  mock  despair.  "  Haven't  I  admitted  my  mistake 
in  the  most  humble  manner?  I  knew  there  was  good 
stuff  in  the  boy  that  day  on  the  field.  I  saw  his  steady 
head  and  hand,  and  sellishly  wanted  to  secure  his  ser- 
vices. It  was  all  selfishness,  I'll  admit,  Miss  Louise. 
That  is  the  motive  of  most  of  our  acts." 

"  I  will  not  remind  you  of  your  words  ae'ain,"  said 
Louise,  soberly.  "You  have  done  a  great  deal  for  him 
since.  How  happy  he  looks,  and  even  his  father  seems 
proud  of  him  at  last." 

Then  they  pressed  forward  to  shake  hands  with  Dr. 
Parks. 


LUCK'S    I'IMis. 
BY  rim. IP  MAKSTON  UKASIIER. 

MEN  sometimes  gain  fortunes  by  odd  streaks  of  what 
is  called  luck.  The  follow  ing  story  proves  that,  but 
it  is  a  poor  plan  to  stand  and  wait  in  hope  that  a  streak  of 
good  luck  will  come  your  way  and  drop  wealth  into 
your  pocket,  for  such  accidents  rarely  happen,  and  for 
winning  a  fortune  there  is  nothing  like  steady,  hom-M 
industry.  This  story  is  of  two  men  who  found  a  valua- 
ble mine  at  Leadville,  Colorado,  and  is  true,  but  the 
many  tales  floating  about  of  quick  and  easy  discoverv  of 
rich  mineral  bodies  are  mostly  false. 

In  1878  there  was  a  storekeeper'  in  what  is  now  Lead- 
ville who  was  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  the  conduct  of  a 
couple  of  acquaintances  in  persistently  loafing  about  his 
place  of  business.  At  last,  to  get  rid  of  these  unwelcome 
visitors,  he  offered  them  a  '•grub  slake"  on  condition 
that  they  go  on  a  prospecting  expedition.  A  grub  stake 
is  a  supply  of  food — or  "grub,"  as  miners  call  it — with 
tools  necessary  for  prospecting,  powder,  etc.  The  person 
furnishing  these  things  is  called  the  grub  staker.  and  he 
has  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  enterprise  if  there  are 
any.  The  offer  being  accepted,  a  quantity  of  Hour,  ba- 
coti,  and  other  things  was  got  ready ;  but  on  looking  them 
over,  and  finding  no  liquor  in  the  lot,  the  prospectors  de- 
clared that  unless  a  supply  of  that  vile  stuff  was  added  to 
their  grub  stake  they  wouldn't  stir  a  foot.  This  was 
vexatious,  but  as  there  seemed  no  other  way  out  of  the 
dilliculty,  liquor  was  given  the  two  men,  and  they  de- 
parted, ostensibly  to  hunt  for  treasure  hidden  in  the 
mountains. 

Now,  the  truth  is  that  these  two  fellows  were  bent  more 
on  having  a  sort  of  picnic  than  doing  a  lot  of  hard  work 
with  pick  and  shovel,  so  they  sought  out  a  nice  retired 
spot  where  wood  and  water  were  abundant,  and  lived  in 
clover  while  their  supplies  lasted.  Then  it  was  time  to 
be  doing somethingelse,  and  they  started  homeward,  very 
likely  inventing  some  plausible  account  of  their  adven- 
tures, calculated  to  secure  a  fresh  grub  stake.  They  were 
not  quite  graceless  enough,  however,  to  return  without 
doing  any  work  at  all.  so  just  before  reaching  their  jour- 
ney's end  they  began  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground  in  or- 
der to  give  a  color  of  truth  to  the  story  they  meant  to 
tell  of  having  really  done  some  prospecting. 

In  selecting  a  place  for  digging  this  pretended  pros- 
pect hole  our  two  worthies  had  taken  no  pains  to  search 
for  mineral  "  indications  "  in  the  vicinity,  as  careful  pros- 
pectors would  of  course  have  done,  but  just  "  went  it 
blind,"  because  they  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  of  finding 
anything  valuable  there  anyway,  and  were  quite  indif- 
ferent as  to  results.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  they 
were  on  Fryer  Hill  at  the  time,  under  the,  surface  of  which 
lay  a  marvellously  rich  store  of  nature's  treasure,  and  al- 
most at  the  "grass  roots"  the  two  men  came  upon  a 
quantity  of  rich  silver  ore.  Perhaps  they  didn't  appreci- 
ate the  full  importance  of  their  "  tind  "  at  lirst,  hut  at 
least  here  was  something-  in  the  nature  of  a  success  to  re- 
port to  their  grub-staker,  and  back  to  his  grocery  store 
thev  went  with  a.  glowing  story  of  success  in  their  pros- 
pecting. 

An  investigation  followed,  and  development-work  on 
the  claim  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  mine  discov- 
ered in  this  haphazard  way  was  of  immense  value.  It 
afterward  sold  for  a  million  dollars,  and  gave  great  im- 
petus to  the  Leadville  "boom." 

Only  a  couple  of  years  ago  another  enormously  valu- 
able mine  was  discovered  in  Colorado  by  what  may  be 
called  a  trivial  circumstance.  In  this  case  the  locality 
was  far  from  Leadville,  in  southern  Colorado,  where  the 
famous  town  of  Creed e  now  stands.  Creede,  by-the-way, 
grew  from  nothing  Into  a  lively  town  much  as  Leadville 
did — in  almost  no  time. 
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A  prospector  named  Creede  had  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  the  mountains  of  southern  Colorado  without 
making'  his  fortune,  when  one  night  his  jack  or  donkey 
strayed  from  camp  and  disappeared.  It  will  never  be 
kno\vn  whether  that  donkey  had  privately  made  up  his 
mind  to  lake  a  "  liver  "  in  prospecting  on  his  own  ac- 
count, although,  judging  by  results,  this  view  of  it  seems 
reasonable  enough;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Creede 
was  a  wrathy  man  on  discovering  his  jack's  absence,  and 
110  doubt  indulged  in  expressions  highly  disapproving  of 
the  conduct  of  any  jack  that  would  stray  oft'  for  pur- 
poses of  prospecting  or  anything  else.  It  is  a  weakness 
nf  some  jaeks.  however,  to  "skip  out"  whenever  a  good 
chance  occurs,  and  at  such  times  there  is  but  one  way  to 
remedy  the  trouble— go  find  'em  and  bring  'em  back  to 
camp.  This  is  just  what  Mr.  Creede  did,  and  he  never 
was  sorry  for  it  after  coming  to  a  full  appreciation  of 
what  his  jack's  erratic  conduct  led  to.  He  walked  a  long 
distance  to  lind  that  jack,  and  maybe  he  threw  away  one 
club  and  cut  a  heavier  one  at  the  end  of  each  mile  of  his 
tramp.  I  don't  know  how  that  was,  but  his  search  was 
finally  successful  in  a  greater  degree  than  there  had  been 
any  reason  to  expect,  for  the  beast  was  grazing  on  the 
"eroppings"  of  a  mineral  ledge,  which  Mr.  Creede  "lo- 
cated" and  named  "The  Amethyst."  Development- work 
made  so  good  a  mine  of  it  that  the  locator  was  ottered  as 
much  as  .§1,250,000  for  it.  He  declined  all  offers,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  summer  of  1892  his  interest  in  the  Ame- 
thyst property  was  yielding  him  a  profit  of  8400,000  per 
month.  The  moral  of  this  story  is  that  if  you  are  going 
on  a  prospecting  trip  take  along  a  jack  that  is  a  pretty 
good  prospector  himself. 


LIVING    DOLLS. 

THE  prettiest  idea  for  an  Easier  festival  to  raise  money 
for  the  children's  hospital  is  an  exhibition  of  living 
dolls.  To  describe  it  is  almost  as  difficult  as  explaining 
Mrs.  Jarley's  Wax-works,  and  requires  the  same  quick 
wit  and  lively  fancy.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  the 
showman  or  woman,  on  whom  depends  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  affair. 

The  dolls  are  arranged  in  groups,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  run  by  electricity,  and  move  only  when  the  current  is 
turned  on. 

The  first  group  was  of  three  baby  dolls.  One  was 
dressed  in  a  long  white  slip,  with  nightcap  and  little 
shawl,  and  lay  sound  asleep  in  a  dainty  cradle.  The  only 
movement  she  made  was  to  turn  her  head  oil  the  pillow, 
and  smile  in  her  sleep.  The  next  was  also  dressed  ill 
pretty  slip  and  close  lace  cap.  from  which  escaped  blond 
curls  of  real  hair.  She  raised  her  head  from  the  pillow, 
shook  a  rattle,  and  said  "Ah,  goo  I"  when  started  by 
electricity.  The  third  sat  in  a  high  chair  at  a  table,  hold- 
ing a  tin  toy,  which  she  waved  in  the  air.  She  was  a 
crying  doll,  and  would  squall  most  musically  when 
squeezed  at  the  waist. 

Then  came  the  walking  doll.  Dressed  in  pretty  white 
slip,  and  cloak  with  fur-trimmed  hood,  and  quaint  mutt' 
in  which  her  tiny  hands  were  hidden,  she  was  carefully 
"stood  up"  on  the  floor,  and  when  the  proper  force  was 
applied  she  walked  straight  forward,  stepping  very  stiffly, 
and  with  short  awkward  motions. 

The  piano  doll  was  placed  upon  her  stool  before  a  small 
instrument,  and  with  odd  mechanical  movements  played 
several  selections.  A  gentleman  doll  and  lady  doll  in 
full  bridal  dress  walked  stitlly  in,  preceded  by  a  priest 
doll  in  full  church  attire,  gown,  surplice,  and  all,  while 
the  piano-player  rendered  the  "Wedding  March  "  in  a 
very  queer  jerky  manner. 

The  talking  doll  was  a  real  mechanical  wonder.  Her 
jaws  worked  nervously,  her  eyes  blinked,  and  the  words 


dropped  one  by  one  from  her  stiff  lips.  She  said  the 
wildest  things,  with  absolutely  no  emphasis  or  emotion, 
and  looked  straight  ahead  with  strange  staring  eyes  that 
made  one  feel  uncanny. 

The  dancing  dolls  were  two  plantation  darkies,  dressed 
in  brilliant  tropical  style,  and  when  wound  up  their  jolly 
grin  and  nimble  skipping  were  the  delight  of  all.  A  rag 
baby  lay  across  a  chair,  limp  and  helpless,  with  feet  hang- 
ing loose,  and  head  rolling  over  on  the  side.  A  Dutch 
doll  with  wooden  shoes,  a  Norwegian  with  bodice  and 
cap,  a  gypsy,  a  Roman  tambourine-boy,  a  Scotch  shep- 
herdess with  plaid  and  crook,  followed  by  her  toy  dog — 
all  these  were  much  admired.  The  Father  of  his  Country 
in  knee-breeches  and  powdered  hair,  Queen  Victoria  in 
coronation  robes,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  in  regulation 
suit,  a  nun  in  black  robes  and  snowy  cap  and  collar,  the 
jockey  doll,  leading  a  rocking-horse,  wearing  cap  and 
tight  jacket,  were  other  notables. 

Rebecca  at  the  Well  was  such  a  marvel  of  mechanism 
that  she  could  fill  the  glass  with  lemonade,  offer  it  to  the 
purchaser,  accept  the  money  in  return,  and  even  make 
the  proper  change  in  every  instance.  There  were  several 
inuvabli1  dolls  who  walked  about  the  room  selling  pop- 
corn and  candy,  while  some  stood  by  small  tables  and 
sold  ice-cream. 

Between  the  different  groups  the  curtains  fell,  and  the 
audience  walked  about,  ate  ice-cream,  and  listened  to 
sweet  music  made  by  a  band  of  minstrel  dolls,  who  played 
on  stringed  instruments  in  a  manner  wonderful  to  be- 
hold. Also  a  quartet  of  singing  dolls,  who  sang  some 
old-fashioned  songs,  keeping  exact  time,  and  actually 
speaking  the  words  so  that  they  were  understood,  which 
is  more  than  most  of  our  "  sure-enough"  singers  can  do. 


A   LEAK   IN  TOPSYTURVYDOM. 

BY  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS. 

ONE  winter's  day   in   Topsyturvy   hind 
The  moon  was  glistening  like  a  disk  of  sand, 
And   through  thr   brilliant  city  thoroughfares 
The  Upsidedownies  thronged   in  rolling-chairs. 
They  all  were  merry  and  prepared  for  fun, 
Because  their  work,  as  usual,  was  not  done; 
And  several  of  them,  since  the  atmosphere 
Was  dry  as  could  be,  and  of  dampness  clear, 
Had  put  their  rubbers  on,  and  said  that  they 
Were  ready  quite  to  have  a  pleasant  day — 
Although,  as  each  one  had  a   bamboo  cane, 
'Twas  also  clear  they  were  prepared  for  rain. 
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AND    WHAT    A    I.IH'D    IMd'IHlNi:    CI1KI:U     AM.    MIOFT 

DID  GKK.KT  TIJE  T\V<>  \vn<>  KKIM<.IIT  Tin;  COU.-IJIN  OUT! 


Now  as  they  rolled  along  tin-  streets  that  day 

A  sudden  whistling  tilled  tliein  with  dismay; 

A  whistle  like   a   sullen    fog-horn's  sound 

Came   rumbling  n]>  and  down   and   all   around. 

Each   Downie  stopped   his  ehair,  and  standing  fast, 

(irc\v  Ilnslii-il  of  face  to  show  he  was  aghast, 

And  then   together  shrilly   they  did  shriek: 

"The  toot!  the  toot!     Sonic  pipe  has  sprung  a  leak!'' 

Then  many  ran  down  to  the  engine-house, 

Aud  watched  the  leak-men   starting  for  the  douse; 

And  crying  "Leak!  leak!  leak!"  they  all  pursued 

The  engine  in  a  mighty  multitude. 

I  went  along,  and  soon   we  reached   the  spot 

The  leak  was  playing  havoc   with       And  what 

A  sight  it  was!     There  stood  a  mansion  fair, 

A  wave  of  water  rushing  down  the  stair, 

Engulfing  in  its  saturating  flow 

Each,  work  of  art  upon  the   lloor  below. 

How  gallantly  the  leak-men   rushed  within 


To  save   the  kindling-wood   and   family    tin! 

And   what    a   loud   inspiring   cheer  and   shout 

|i,     "reel    I  he   t«o   \\lio  brought   the  coal-liin   out! 

Then    how    the    l>o\\nies  all   did   hoarsely   roar 

As   ihere   appeared    upon    the   ailic   lloor 

Three  doughty   leak  men    with   the   ho-e   of  llamc. 

\\nli    \\hicli   the   nnuhlN    stream   of  wet    to   lame! 

The  \\a\    tin'  water  dried  and  disappeared 

Jiefore   I  hat    s.-iirching  flame   was  truly    weird: 

And    when   at    last    the  overllow    \\asstnppcd. 

In    \er.\    weariness   Ihc   leak-men   droppeil. 

\c  \i    in. lining,  as    my    host   sat   down   to  dine. 

lie   moved    his  chair  quite  closely   up   to  mine. 

And  .said,  "I    was  a  leak-man   ,-i\l\    weeks, 

And    think    I    know   a  thing  or  two  'liout  leaks, 

And   never  in   that    period  did  I 

Ohserve  a   leak  as  hard   as  that   to  dry." 

Whereat    1  said   lo  him.  "  But,  pray,  tell  me, 

Have  yon   no  plumbers?"      "Not  a   one,"  said  he. 

"The   rpsidedownic   plan   is  different 

From  that    which   you  employ  to  this  extent: 

You  have  a  band  of  men  to  put  out   flames. 

Which   seems  to   us  to  lie  a  shame  of  shames. 

Since  conflagrations  come  from  carelessness, 


Di>L<;nTY   LT,AK-MI:N    WITH   THI:  UUSE  OF  FI.AMK. 


TlIKN  IT  IS  RIGHT  AND  TROPEI'.,  SIR,  T1IA.T  ALL 
SHOULD  ANSWF.P.  WITH  ALAOIUTY  TUE  CALL. 


And  those  who're  hnrnt  deserve  all  their  distress — 

And  all  your  folks  are  forced  to  pay  a  tax 

To  save   that  one   who  proper  caution  lacks. 

While  hursting  pipes,  which  come  from  bitter  cold, 

Which   none  can   help,  as   far  as   I've  been  told, 

Which  all  the  care  that's  possible  cannot 

Enable  man  t'  escape,  you  men  have  got 

To  remedy  yourselves  at  an  expense 

Which   often   multiplies  by  three  your  rents. 

With  us  these   things  are  done  the  other  way. 

F,,r  others'  carelessness  we  never  pay; 

But  if  misfortune  overtakes  a  house, 

And  sudden  hursts  of  pipes  bring  on  a  douse, 

Then   it  is  tight  and  proper,  sir,  that   all 

Should  answi  r  with  alacrity  the  call. 

In   other  words,  where  one  can't   help  his  woe 

It   is  our  duty,  as  we  think,  to  go 

And  help  him   light   against  his  dire  distress; 

But  not  a  thing  we'll  do  for  carelessness." 

I   thought  upon  this  Turvy  plan   a  minute, 
And,  truly  now,  I  think  there's  something   in   it. 
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SIX     EASTER    EGGS. 

BY    NORA    PERRY. 

"  II  TARGE,  Marge,  here  is  the  egg-boy  !"  "Yes,"    answered   Elsie;  "colored.     Don't  you   color 

xTA.     Marge  dropped  her  book  and  ran  to  join  her  sister  eggs  for  Easter?" 

Elsie,  who  by  this  time  was  on  the  back  piazza  talking  to  "  No." 

a  boy  who  had  just  driven  up  in  a  farm  wagon.  "  How  queer!     But  you  know  about  them,  of  course?" 

"We  want  two  dozen  more — all  nice  big  ones,  and  by  "No,  I  don't." 

to-morrow,  for  it  is  only  three   days  before  Easter,  and  "Not  know  about  Easter  eggs?     Where  in  the  world 

they  must  be  boiled  and  colored  to  be  ready  in  season."  have  you  lived  not  to  know  about   Easter?     I  thought 

Tiie  boy  stared.     "Colored?"  he  repeated  in  a  puzzled,  everybody — 

questioning  tone.  "I  do  know  about  Easter,"  interrupted  the  boy,  sharp- 
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Iv.     "All  I  said  was  that  I   didn't  know  about  your  col- 
ored eggs." 

"Oli.  well.   1    guess    it    is    Episcopalians    mostly    who 
keep  that  old  custom  ffoing  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and     I    suppose   your  people    are   not    Episcopalians,   are 
they?" 
••  iVo." 

••\Vell,  itv  are,  and  we're  lived  in  Washington,  too, 
where  everybody  has  colored  eggs,  and  all  the  boys  and 
girls  go  to  the  egg-rolling  party  the  Monday  morning 
after  Easter.'1 

"Egg-rolling  party?"  cried  the  boy,  with  such  wide- 
open  eyes  of  astonishment  that  Elsie  and  Marge  lioth 
burst  out  laughing,  whereat  the  hoy  flushed  up  angrily, 
and  seizing  the  reins  was  starting  oil',  when  the  cook  call- 
ed to  him  to  wait  until  she  had  the  butter-box  ready  for 
him  to  take  back. 

"  Oh,"  whispered  Marge,  "  we've  hurt  his  feelings, 
Elsie;  it  is  too  bad.''  Then  she  ran  forward,  and  said, 
gently:  "  'Tisii't  anything  at  all  strange  that  you  didn't 
know  about,  the  rolling;  Elsie  and  I  didn't  until  we  went  to 
Washington  to  live,  and  saw  the  game  ourselves,  and  had 
it  explained  to  us.  And  I'll  explain  it.  to  you.  We  have 
a  lot  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  dyed  all  sorts  of  pretty 
flower  colors  and  patterns,  and  these  we  take  to  the  top 
<if  a  little  hill  near  the  White  House,  and  each  one,  or 
each  party,  starts  two  or  three  or  more  eggs  of  different 
colors,  and  makes  guesses  as  to  which  color  will  beat. 
After  the  game  is  over,  we  exchange  the  eggs  we  have, 
and  give  away  a  good  many  to  the  poor  children.  Oh, 
it's  great  fun.'' 

The  boy  laughed.  "Fun!  I  should  call  it  baby  play !" 
lie  said,  derisively. 

"  Well,  i/oii  i-a.il  call  it  baby  play  if  you  like,"  returned 
Marge,  with  great  dignity,  "  but  the  '  baby  play  '  has  come 
down  through  a  good  many  years;  it  is  an  old  Easter  cus- 
tom that  was  brought,  over  from  England  by  one  of  the 
early  settlers  at  Washington." 

"  I — I  didn't  mean — I'm  sorry — "  began  Royal,  stam- 
meringly.  when — 

"Royal !  Royal  Purcel !"  called  out  a  voice,  and  a  little 
fellow  scarcely  more  than  six  or  seven  years  old  came 
running  up  the  driveway,  and  made  a  flying  leap  into 
the  wagon. 

"Do  you  belong  to  a  circus?"  cried  Elsie. 

"No;  wish  I  did.      I  belong  to  Royal." 

"Who  is  Royal?" 

"  Who  is  Royal  ?"  repeated  the  child,  making  a  cunning 
impudent  face  at  her. 

"He  means  me.  My  name  is  Royal — Royal  Purcel; 
and  he,"  nodding  towards  the  child,  "is  my  brother." 

"Royal  Purcel!      What  a  funny  name!     It  sounds — 

"  Don't,  Elsie,"  remonstrated  Marge. 

"It  sounds  just  like  Royal  Purple,"  giggled  Elsie,  re- 
gardless of  her  sister's  remonstrance. 

Rhoda  Davis,  the  cook,  coming  out  just  then  with  the 
butter-box,  Royal  thrust  it  hastily  into  the  back  of  the 
wagon,  and  without  another  word  or  glance  at  the  sisters, 
drove  off  at  a  headlong  pace. 

"  Well,  I  never  saw  such  a.  tempery  boy  as  that  in  my 
life,"  said  Elsie.  "A  boy  that  can't  take  a  joke  I  don't 
think  is  much  of  a  boy." 

"  Them  Parcels  allers  was  pretty  peppery,  and  I  guess 
they're  more'n  ever  so  now,"  said  Rhoda. 

"  Why?"  asked  Marire. 

"Why?  Because  they  used  to  be  the  richest  farmers 
about  here;  they  owned  pretty  nigh  all  Lime  Ridge  once. 
Now  they  hain't  got  nothin'  but  that  little  Ridge  farm. 
It's  a  stony  little  place,  and  how  they  manage  to  get  a 
livin'  oil'  of  it  beats  me." 

"  How'd  they  happen  to  lose  so  much?" 

"Oh,  the  boy's  father  took  to  spekerlatiu',  and  then 
some  banks  they  had  money  in  bust  up." 


"  Well,  he  needn't  lly  up  at  everything  because  he  isn't 
rich,"  said  Elsie.  "That's  regular  cry-baby  fashion. 
He's  a  royal  purple  cry  baby,  that's  what  he  is,  and  I 
mean  tot-all  him  that;  sei-  if  1  don't;"  and  Elsie  laughed 
ill  high  glee  as  this  mischievous  idea  struck  her.  Arid 
while  she  and  her  sister  were  discussing  Royal  and  his 
temper,  Royal  was  discussing  that  very  temper  with  him- 
self. 

"To  think  of  my  being  such  a  fool  as  to  show  mad  be- 
fore those  girls.  I'm  a  regular  sissy,"  was  his  final  con- 
clusion as  he  drove  down  the  road. 

The  next  morning  bright  and  early  he  was  up  at  the 
Lloyd's  with  two  dozen  fine  big  eggs.  "As  handsome  a 
lot  of  eggs  as  I  ever  see,"  commented  Rhoda  as  she  took 
them  in. 

'  Are  they  going  to  color  them  all  ?"  asked  Royal. 
"  I  s'pose  so.     Here  are  some  of  their  old  ones— they've 
been  b'iled  as  hard  as  stones;  they'll  keep  forever,"  and 
Rhoda  handed  out  of  the  open  window  a  little  basket  of 
colored  eggs. 

"But  some  of  these  are  painted,"  said  the  boy,  taking 
up  an  egg  with  a  pattern  of  flowers  on  it. 

"  No,  they  ain't,  they're  jest  colored  in  a  dye-pot.  Them 
that  looks  as  if  they  was  painted  were  tied  up  in  a  bit  of 
liggered  calico,  and  b'iled,  and  when  they  come  out  of  the 
b'iling  they  took  the  calico  off,  and  there  was  the  flggers 
set  on  the  eggs.  See?" 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  and  Royal  turned  the  egg  round  thought- 
fully for  a  moment,  then  suddenly  put  it  down  and  start- 
ed off  towards  his  wagon  on  a  run. 

"  Land  sakes !"  called  out  Rhoda,  "  what's  come  to  you 
all  at  once  to  set  off  like  that  :" 

"  Muskrats!"  shouted  Royal,  with  a  laugh,  as  he  jumped 
into  the  wagon. 

"  Ben  a-settin'  traps  for  'em,  eh?" 

Royal  nodded  as  he  went  rattling  down  the  driveway. 
"Did    Royal    Purple   bring    the    eggs?"    asked    Elsie 
Lloyd,  a  little  later. 

"  His  name  ain't  Purple,  it's  Purcel,"  corrected  Rhoda, 
innocently. 

Elsie  giggled.  "  Well,  did  Royal  Purcel  bring  the 
eggs?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  there  they  be." 
"  Oh,  oh  !  aren't  they  beauties?" 

"  They  be,  that's  a  fact,"  agreed  Rhoda.  "  Royal,  he's 
done  his  best  for  ye  now,  anyway.  He's  kind  o'  quick, 
like  all  the  Parcels,  but  he's  real  accommodatin'. " 

"So  he  is,  Rhoda, and  I'll  give  him  one  of  the  prettiest 
eggs  we  turn  out  for  being  so  '  accommodatin','  and  we 
are  going  to  have  some  extra  pretty  ones  this  time.  See 
this,  now,  and  this,  and  this,"  and  Elsie  whipped  out  of 
her  pocket  several  bits  of  bright  calico.  One  was  a  pat- 
tern of  tiny  rose-buds;  another,  a  little  lily  on  a  blue 
ground. 

"The  lily  ones  will  be  just  lovely  if  they  turn  out 
well,  and  they  will  be  the  real  Easter  egg  with  that  lily 
pattern,"  said  Marge,  enthusiastically. 

By  Saturday  afternoon  a  goodly  array  of  eggs  of  all 
colors  and  patterns  were  "ready  for  company,"  as  Elsie 
and  Marge  expressed  it,  for  oil  Saturday  night  a  party  of 
their  friends  were  coming  to  them  for  a  three  days'  visit. 
It  was  about  an  hour  after  these  friends  had  arrived,  and 
they  were  all  hanging  admiringly  over  the  pretty  display 
of  eggs,  that  a  box  was  brought  in  by  one  of  the  servants. 
It  was  neatly  tied,  and  directed  in  a  bold  round  hand- 
writing to  "Miss  Elsie  and  Miss  Marge  Lloyd." 
"  What  can  it  be?"  said  Marge,  wonderingly. 
"  We'll  open  it  and  see,"  cried  Elsie.  And  suiting  her 
action  to  her  word,  she  cut  the  string  and  lifted  the  cover, 
and  there  she  saw  six  eggs  undyed,  but  each  painted  deli- 
cately with  a  different  design.  On  one  was  a  cross  with 
a  tiny  vine  running  from  the  base;  on  another,  a  bunch 
of  lilies-of-the-valley  ;  and  another  showed  a  little  bough 
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of  apple  blossoms.  On  the  remaining  three  the  subjects 
were  strangely  unusual:  a  palm  and  tent,  with  a  patch 
of  sky;  a  bird  with  outstretched  wings,  soaring  up- 
ward with  open  beak,  as  if  singing- in  its  flight;  a  cherub 
head  with  a  soft  halo  about  it. 

"Oil!  oh!  oil !"  exclaimed  the  girls  in  a  chorus;  and, 
"  Who  could  have  painted  them?"  wondered  Marge;  and, 
"  Who  cnnlil  have  sent  them?"  cried  Elsie. 

In  vain  they  hunted  for  card  or  sign  of  the  donor. 
They  could  find  nothing  to  give  them  the  slightest  clew. 

"Perhaps,  papa,  it  is  Mr.  Archer,"  said  Marge  at  last, 
turning  to  her  father.  Mr.  Archer  was  an  artist  friend. 

"  Oh  no,  this  isn't  Archer's  work;  it's  a  novice's  work, 
though  very  promising,"  her  father  replied. 

"  Cousin  Tom's,  then?" 

"  And  too  strong  for  Tom." 

"  Then  it  must  be  Jimmy  Barrows." 

''  Well,  it  may  be  Jimmy.  We  shall  know  when  he 
comes  with  Tom  on  Monday.  It's  bold  enough  for  Jim- 
my, but  I  didn't  think  he  had  so  much  fancy." 

And  finally  it  was  settled  that  it  could  be  no  other 
than  Jimmy  Barrows.  Jimmy  was  a  great  friend  of  their 
cousin.  Tom;  but  while  Tom  was  only  an  amateur  artist, 
Jimmy  was  studying  to  be  a  professional  one. 

"  It's  such  fun  to  have  Jimmy  do  these,  and  send  them 
without  a  word,"  said  Elsie  to  her  sister. 

"Such  a  generous  thing  to  do,  too.  I  wonder  if  he 
would  like  some  of  our  eggs  as  specimens?  We  might 
give  him  one  of  each  kind." 

"Oh,  Marge,  don't  think  of  offering  him  those  calico- 
colored  things — anybody  who  can  paint  like  this!" 

"Very  well;  but,  Elsie,  which  one  are  you  going  to 
give  to  Royal  Parcel .'" 

"To  Royal  Purer]  :" 

"Yes;  don't  you  remember  you  told  Rhoda  you  were 
going  to  give  him  one  for  being  so  accommodating?" 

"  ( >h,  I'd  forgotten.  Well,  here — I'll  give  him  this — it's 
the  very  thing,"  and  Elsie  snatched  up  a  bright  purple 
one. 

"Oh.  Elsie,  don't!" 

But,  Elsie  fairly  danced  with  glee,  as  she  cried,  "I 
will,  I  will;  it's  the  very  thing— royal  purple  to  Royal 
Purple!" 

The  young  visitors,  when  all  this  was  explained  to  them, 
joined  in  the  merriment;  but  Marge,  kind,  tender  little 
Marge,  hid  away  one  of  the  blue  and  white  lily  eggs,  to 
get  the  advantage  of  Elsie's  mischief,  by  bestowing  that 
upon  Royal. 

But  Royal  was  quite  out  of  Elsie's  thoughts  by  Monday 
morning.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning',  and  by  nine 
o'clock,  when  Tom  and  Jimmy  Barrows  arrived,  the  lawn 
and  sloping  knoll  at  the  east  of  it  were  bright  and  dry 
with  sunshine.  On  the  piazza  the  various  baskets  of  eggs 
were  standing,  only  "Jimmy  Barrows's  gift"  had  been 
set  aside  as  "  too  good  to  use." 

"My!  haven't  you  got  a  lot,  though?"  cried  Tom,  as  he 
surveyed  them.  "But  what  are  these  in  the  box  here.1" 

"Yes,  what  are  they?"  sparkled  Elsie.  "Ask  Jimmy 
Barrows." 

Jimmy,  with  a  wondering  expression  on  his  face  at  this 
remark,  came  over  and  looked  down  at  the  treasured 
eggs.  "Who  did  these?"  he  asked,  quickly. 

"  '  Who  did  these.''  "  mimicked  Elsie.  "Oh,  you  needn't 
try  that.  We  found  you  out  at  once,  or  I  did." 

"  You  think  I  painted  'em— I  sent  'em  i"  queried  Jimmy. 

"  ( )f  course  I  do.     Now,  Master  Jimmy— 

"Miss  Elsie,  just  as  true  as  I'm  standing  here,  I  never 
saw  them  before." 

Elsie  shook  her  head  at  him,  but  Jimmy  did  not  see 
her.  He  was  lifting  the  eggs  and  examining  them. 

"No,  honest.  I  didn't  paint 'em,  Miss  Elsie.  I  wish  I 
had,  but  I  can't  do  things  like  that — yet.  I  can  draw  as 
well,  am  a  better  draughtsman,  maybe,  but  I  haven't  got 


the  ideas.  The  fel- 
low who  did  these 
has  got  a  lot  of 
original  ideas." 

Mr.  Lloyd  came 
forward  here  with 
great  interest. 

"  Did  any  of  you," 
turning  to  Elsie 
and  Marge,  "ask 
who  brought  the 
box?'' 

' '  Yes, "  ans  wered 
Elsie;  "I  asked 
Ann,  and  she  said, 
'  a  bit  of  a  boy 
brought  'em' ;  she 
didn't  know  who 
he  was." 

"Ask  Rhoda  to 
come  here;  she 
knows  the  neigh- 
borhood." 

Rhoda  came, and 
Mr.  Lloyd  put  the 
matter  before  her. 
Had  she  any  idea 
who  the  "  bit  of  a 
boy"  was.' 

"I  didn't  see 
him,  but  it  might 
be  Bert  Pureel." 
answered  Rhoda. 
"Folks  get  him  to 
do  errands  some- 
times. He's  just 
drove  up  with  his 
brother  to  bring  the  chickens, 
you  can  ask  him." 

"Did  you  leave  a  box  here  Saturday  night?"  Mr.  Lloyd 
inquired,  pleasantly,  when  the  boy  stood  before  him. 

The  red  lips  began  to  frame  a  "No,"  then  closed  tightly 
together,  while  the  slim  little  figure  whirled  about  and 
made  an  attempt  to  leap  over  the  piazza  railing — ail  at- 
tempt that  would  have  been  successful  if  one  foot  had 
not  caught  in  a  stout  vine. 

Royal,  waiting  in  the  wagon  at  the  back  porch,  heard 
a  sudden  cry,  and  hurried  to  see  what  had  happened.  He 
found  Bert  scrambling  to  his  feet,  brisk  and  angry.  The 
child  made  a  dash  towards  his  brother,  and  seized  his 
hand. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  asked  Royal.  No  answer,  but  a 
renewed  tug  at  his  hand  to  draw  him  away. 

"  The.  little  fellow  tried  to  jump  the  piazza  railing,  and 
fell,"  explained  Mr.  Lloyd,  laughingly. 

"  Papa  just  asked  him  a  question — if  he  brought  us  a 
box  Saturday  night,  and  as  he  didn't  want  to  answer  he 
ran,"  spoke  up  Elsie. 

"I  didn't,  I  jumped!"  cried  the  child. 

Everybody  laughed. 

"Can't  you  tell  its?"  asked  Marge,  looking  at  Royal. 
"Did  your  brother  bring  it?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Royal,  flushing  up. 

"And  whom  did  it  come  from — who  sent  it?"  asked 
Elsie,  impatiently.      She  waited  a,  moment  for  an  ansuer. 
As  none  came,  she  asked  still  more  impatiently.  "Do you 
the  person  who  sent  it?" 
's,"  in  a  hesitating  voice. 

"  Did  the  person  tell  you  not  to  tell?" 

"No,"  in  the  same  hesitating  voice. 

"Then  why  in  the  world  i/oii'l  you  tell;  You've  no 
right  to  keep  it  back  like  this.  It  is  our  affair,  not  yours, 
and  so  it  is  our  right  to  know  who  it  is.  Don't  you  under- 


'  SEE   THIS,  NOW,  AND  THIS." 


I'll  send  him  'round,  and 
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stand  thai  we  don't  waul  people  to  send  us  tilings— pres- 
ents— and  not  know  anything  about  who  it  is.'" 

K'oval  1. inked  startled,  and  the  Hush  on  his  face  deep 
ened.  Elsie.;  thought  she  had  conquered  him.  and  chirped 
out  an  encouraging,  " Come,  now,  who  was  it?''  But  to 
her  surprise  the  boy  thing  up  his  head  with  an  angry 
movement,  and  with  a  deliant  glance  at  her.  said,  stub- 
bornly. "I've  a  perfect  right  rcoi  to  answer  your  question, 
and  1  sha'n't  !" 

••  Well,  of  all  the  brazen— 

••  Elsie!"  warned  her  father,  "don't  say  anything  more." 

"You'll  let  me  say  one  thing  more,  pa|>a.  llhoda  told 
us  that  this  hoy  was  very  accommodating,  and  he  brought 
me  such  nice  biy-  eggs.  I  thought  he  was,  and  meant  to 
•rive  him  something  to  show  my  appreciation,  and  I'd 
like  to  give  it,  to  him  now.  Here,''  taking  something 
from  her  pocket,  "give  this  to  your  brother,"she  said  to 
little  Bert,  who  stood  eying  her  curiously.  The  child's 
hand  opened  involuntarily.  Into  it  dropped  a  royal 
jiiu-jili'  egg. 

Royal  saw  and  understood.  "Give  it  back  to  her!" 
he  cried. 

Bert,  feeling  the  passion  in  his  brother's  voice,  drew  off, 
and  flung  the  egg  with  all  his  might  at  Elsie.  Luckily 
for  her,  it  missed  its  aim  and  whizzed  past,  striking  some 
article  with  a  breaking  crash  beyond  her. 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!  it's  fallen  on  the  painted  eggs!"  cried 
Marge,  "  and,"  running  forward,  "it  has  spoiled  the 
lovely  cherub  head  ;  see,  the  shell  is  all  cracked  to  pieces  1" 

"Von  horrid,  wicked  boys '."cried  Elsie,  in  the  next 
breath. 

But  Royal  heard  nothing  of  these  comments.  The  mo- 
ment he  saw  that  Bert's  recklessness  had  injured  no  one. 
In-  had  turned  away  with  him,  and  was  now  driving  out 
of  the  yard,  scolding  the  youngster  roundly  for  his  action, 
and  not  a  little  subdued  himself  at  what  might  have  been 
the  result  of  it. 

"Papa,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  punished,  and  the  IHU 
boy  made  to  tell,"  exclaimed  Elsie,  when  she  found  the 
two  were  out  of  her  reach. 

"What  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  the  boys?"  asked 
Jimmy  Barrows,  who  had  taken  up  the  cross  and  vine 
egg,  and  was  peering  at  it  very  closely. 

"Purcel." 

"Well,  just  look  at  this,"  and  with  the  tip  end  of  a 
tiny  knife  blade  Jimmy  pointed  out  something  in  the 
delicate  vine  tendrils  that  had  hitherto  escaped  notice. 
It  was  the  name  "  R.  Purcel,"  cunningly  in  wound  in  the 
tendrils.  Every  one  crowded  up  to  inspect  this  discovery. 

"  It  must  be  some  relation  of  the  boy's,  and  that  is  why- 
he  felt  he  had  a  right  to  keep  it  secret,"  said  Mr  Lloyd. 

"  But  it  was  Royal's  present,  whatever  relation  he  got 
to  paint  the  eggs  for  him— for  it  was  only  Royal  who 
knew  about  our  egg*;  and  this  is  the  way  we've  paid 
him  !"  cried  Marge,  vuth  a  glance  of  indignant  reproach  at 
Elsie. 

"  I  don't  think  he  got  anybody  to  do  it  for  him  ;  I— I 
think  he  did  it,  himself,"  spoke  up  Jimmy. 

"Royal  Purcel!   that— that  farm  boy.'"  shrieked  Elsie. 

"Yes. "answered  Jimmy,  "I  thought  so  all  the  time, 
when  you  — when  he  was  standing  under— under  your 
questioning  lire."  And  Jimmy  laughed. 

"  But  how  did  he  learn?"  cried  Elsie,  in  astonishment. 

"  I  don't  think  the  boy  has  had  much  instruction," 
said  Jimmy.  "I  think  lie  has  great  natural  talent,  and 
has  had  very  little  opportunity  to  study."  Jimmy  was 
now  peering  at  the  palm  and  tent  egg.  and  "See,  here's 
the  name  again,  in  this  thready  grass,"  he  said,  "and  he 
has  probably  marked  all  the  eggs  in  this  cunning  way." 

Jimmy  was  right.  On  the  bird's  wing,  'mid  the  lily 
leaves,  and  on  the  apple  bough,  they  also  found  R.  Purcel 
hidden  deftly  from  casual  observation. 

Elsie  was  silent  as,  one  after  another,  these  discoveries 


were  made.  Filially  she  could  contain  herself  no  longer, 
and  burst  out: 

"To  think  of  his  painting  all  these  beautiful  things 
and  giving  them  to  us — to  me,  when  I've  been  such  a 
horrid  little  cat.  to  him!  Oh,  papa,  I  must  do  something 

I  just  must  !" 

"Well,  Ishould  think  it  would  become  you  to  sav  you 
are  sorry  and  to  thank  him,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd,  smilin". 

"  P>nt,  papa,  I  want  to  take  the  pony-carriage  and  go 
after  him,  and  ask  him  to  come  back  to  the  egg-rolling; 
and  if  Jimmy  Harrows  will  go  with  me— 

"I'd  be  delighted,  Miss  Elsie." 

"He'd  make  it  easier — he'd  know  what  to  say,  and 
Royal  would  know  what  to  say  to  him;  the  others  will 
excuse  us — he  won't  be  long.  Oh,  may  I — mry  we. 
papa?" 

"  Well,  as  you  seem  to  have  settled  everything,  I  don't 

see  but  I  must." 

But  Elsie  did  not  wait  to  hear  more.  She  knew  she 
had  not  only  her  father's  consent,  but  his  approval,  and 
was  off  like  a  flash  to  order  the  carriage. 

If  the  Lloyds  had  been  better  acquainted  in  Lime 
Ridge.  Royal's  work  would  not  have  been  such  a  great. 
surprise  to  them.  A  good  many  of  the  Lime  Ridge 
people  could  have  told  them  of  the  boy's  talent  and  how- 
it  bad  been  discouraged  by  his  family.  There  was  no 
money  now  to  support  and  educate  him  in  that  direction. 
and  it  had  been  arranged  with  an  old  friend  who  was  in 
the  wool  business  that  the  boy  should  go  into  his  employ 
as  soon  as  he  had  graduated  from  the  Lime  Ridge  High- 
School.  This  was  considered  a  very  lucky  prospect  for 
him,  but  Royal  hated  it.  From  a  little  fellow  he  had 
shown  a.  great  love  for  pictures,  and  had  covered  every 
sera])  of  paper  he  could  tind  with  crude  drawings. 

When  he  was  eight  years  old  a  visitor  had  given  him 
a  box  of  paints  and  brushes.  Two  years  later  he  had  In- 
come acquainted  with  an  artist  who  was  staying  a  few 
weeks  at  Lime  Ridge,  and  went  with  him  on  his  sketching 
tram  IPS.  With  him  he  learned  something  about  an  ar- 
tist's methods,  and  received  from  him  as  a  parting  gift 
various  artist's  materials  that  he  had  made  industrious 
use  of. 

The  whim  of  painting  the  eggs  and  sending  them  to  the 
sisters  had  come  to  him  as  a  sort  of  apology  to  them  for 
his  exhibition  of  temper,  and  he  had  no  idea  that  his 
name,  so  palpable  to  his  artist  eye,  would  escape  their  ob- 
servation as  it  did.  He  expected  his  gift  and  its  motives 
to  be  recognized  at  once.  Instead,  he  was  questioned  as 
if  he  were  nothing  but  an  ignorant  errand-boy,  and  bit- 
terest of  all,  even  when,  he  had  confessed  to  such  know- 
ledge of  the  painter,  the  possibility  of  his  being  the  painter 
himself  not  for  a  moment  suspected.  But  while  he  stood 
leaning  over  the  farm  gate  thinking  these  bitter  thoughts, 
a  stout  little  pony  was  bringing  him  what  he  little  dreamed 
of.  "  Catch  me  ever  going  amongst  'em  again — an  over- 
bearing lot  of  city  folks,"  he  was  saying  to  himself,  when, 
))atter,  patter,  patter,  round  the  turn  of  the  road  came  the 
stout  little  pony,  and  before  the  boy  could  make  a  move- 
ment to  get  away.  Elsie  Lloyd  had  jumped  from  the  wag- 
on, and  stood  in  front  of  him. 

"  I've  come  to  ask  you  to  go  back  with  us,  and  forgive 
me  for  being  such  a  horrid  little  cat  to  you.  I  didn't 
understand.  I  thought—"  and  then  in  a  perfect  jumble 
of  words  Elsie  went  on,  and  poured  forth  her  contrition 
and  explanation,  at  the  same  time  introducing  Jimmy 
Barrows,  who  knew  just  what  to  say,  and  said  it  with  such 
effect  that  Royal's  spirits  went  up  with  a  bound,  and  al- 
most before  he  knew  to  what  he  had  consented,  he  was 
sitting  on  the  little  back  seat  of  the  phaeton,  talking  with 
these  "city  folks "  as  if  they  were  his  best  friends,  as  they 
turned  out  to  be. 

All  this  happened  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  to-day 
where  do  you  suppose  Royal  Purcel  is,  and  what  do  you 
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suppose  lie  is  doing?     In  Mr.  Carr's  mills, 
learning  to  pick  and  buy  wool? 

Not  he.  He  is  in  Paris,  with  Jimmy 
Kirrows,  studying'  hard  and  supporting 
himself  by  making  business  illustrations  for 
various  newspapers.  It  is  humble  work, 
but  it  serves  for  his  support  while  he  is 
preparing  for  higher  things ;  and  the  "high- 
er things  "  are  not  far  off,  for  two  or  three 
nf  his  sketches  in  oils  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  critics,  and  he  has  furnish- 
ed a  set  of  drawings  for  a  child's  book 
that  has  been  well  paid  for  and  well  spoken 
of.  And  Jimmy  Barrows  wrote  home  to 
Tom  Lloyd  the  other  day:  "Royal  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  howling  success,  as  I  always 
prophesied  ;  but  what  a  time  your  uncle 
and  I  had  to  persuade  his  family  of  this 
possibility,  and  to  get  him  off  from  that 
wool-picking.  But  I  guess  they  began  to 
believe  we  were  right  when  this  spoiled  &»&'&>'  ' 
wool-picker  wrote  them  last  week  that  he'd 
paid  the  last  cent  of  his  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Lloyd.  Houp-la!" 

"'A  howling  success!'  And  it's  all 
through  me,"  laughed  Elsie,  as  she  read  this  portion  of 
Jimmy's  letter;  "for  if  I  hadn't  eaten  humble-pie,  and 
run  after  Master  Royal  that  morning,  he  would  not 
have  met  Jimmy  Barrows,  and  might  have  been  wool- 
picking  to  this  day.  Yes;  it's  all  through  me  and  my 
humble-pie.  Houp-la!'' 


THE   UNITED  STATES   TREASURY. 

BY    HARRIET    PEESCOTT    SPOFFORD. 

ONE  is  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  the  eastern 
side  of  the  great  Treasury  Building  in  Washington, 
with  its  colonnade  of  Ionic  pillars  336  feet  in  length,  must 
be  the  most  beautiful  bit  of  building  since  the  day  of  the 
great  temple  of  the  Serapeion  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 
And  when  one  sees  it  by  moonlight,  it  seems  as  if  beauty 
of  light  and  shade  and  of  flying  lines  could  go  no  further. 

The  Treasury  Building  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  so 
that  while  the  south  front  rises  high  in  air,  overlooking 
the  lovely  river  view,  the  Monument — a  lance  of  light — 
and  the  Avenue  to  the  Capitol,  the  northern  portico  is  low- 
er, and  one  descends  into  a  partly  paved  sunken  area,  set 
with  flower  beds  and  a  fountain,  before  mounting  the  op- 
posite steps.  The  other  side  faces  the  President's  house 
and  the  sunset,  greensward  and  waving  trees,  and  foun- 
tains, and  about  its  superb  portico  are  flowers  and  shrubs. 
The  eastern  side  is  injured,  of  course,  by  the  absence  of 
space  before  it;  but  it  is  impossible  now  to  push  Fifteenth 
Street  out  of  the  way,  and  we  have  to  take  beauty  where 
we  find  it. 

The  building  is  in  the  Ionic  style,  that  stone  which  is 
not  granite  being  painted  to  resemble  it;  the  ground-plan 
occupies  nearly  six  hundred  feet  in  length  by  half  as  much 
in  width;  it  is  three  stories  in  height;  and  many  of  the 
huge  pillars  which  rise  to  the  stone  balustrade  capping 
the  whole — over  thirty-one  feet — are  of  single  blocks  of 
stone.  There  is  an  attic  besides,  and  there  are  two  good 
stories  in  the  basement.  Inside,  it  is  built  around  two 
hollow  squares,  and  it  seems  a  little  city  in  itself. 

There  are  nearly  two  hundred  large  airy  rooms  within 
the  walls,  besides  the  sub-basement  and  attic,  and  a  laby- 
rinth of  halls  and  corridors,  on  which  the  gold  of  the 
Treasury  is  freely  lavished  in  gilding,  and  which, with  the 
stone  stairways,  are  quite  striking.  The  rooms,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  luxuriously  carpeted  and  richly  furnished; 
and  it  would  be.  hard  to  find  anything  more  splendid  than 
the  great  "  cash-room,"  which  you  see  to  the  best  advan- 
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tage  from  a  balcony  high  up  on  the  lofty  sides,  looking 
down  on  the  busy  scene  below  of  people  buying  bonds 
and  certificates  and  changing  money.  The  walls  are 
'  completely  lined  with  panels  and  pilasters  of  highly  pol- 
ished and  many-colored  marble?-,  green  and  black,  yellow, 
dove-color,  and  white,  making  an  uncommonly  effective 
combination.  From  the  windows  of  the  rooms  on  the 
south  and  west  are  charming  landscapes  and  river  scenes; 
but  people  are  not  there  for  the  sake  of  looking  out  of 
windows,  and  there  are  few  drones  in  that  tremendous 
hive. 

With  a  "pass  "  from  the  Treasurer  we  may  walk  through 
the  Redemption  Division,  as  it  is  called,  where  the  worn- 
out  bank-bills  are  received  and  cancelled  and  destroyed. 
You  would  be  amazed  to  see  the  skill  with  which  frag- 
ments of  bills  *liat  have  been  soaked  in  water  nearly  to 
a  pulp,  scorched  and  crisped  by  fire,  or  gnawed  by  rats, 
are  pieced  together  on  paper  the  size  of  the  original  bill, 
so  that  their  value  can  be  found.  When  all  is  done,  they 
are  placed  under  a  glass,  which  is  also  of  the  same  size  as 
the  bill,  and  is  divided  into  sections  that  will  show  very 
nearly  the  precise  fractional  part  of  the  bill  which  is 
missing;  so  that  if  a  tenth  part  of  a  one-dollar  bill  is 
gone,  the  bill  is  at  once  seen  to  be  worth  but  ninety  cents. 
The  women  do  this  work  with  surprising  accuracy  and 
dexterity.  It  is  not  always  pleasant  work,  for  the  money 
is  sometimes  fearful  stuff  to  handle  when  it  comes  in  to 
be  counted — reeking  with  filth,  and  having  a  shocking- 
odor.  That  which  is  to  be  destroyed  or  replaced  with 
new  is  put  on  a  machine  run  by  a  turbine  wheel,  which 
punches  the  packages  in  several  spots  so  that  it  would  be 
nearly  impossible  to  use  the  bills  again,  and  it  is  then 
taken  to  a  peculiar  furnace  to  be  burned,  where  the  color- 
ing matter,  chemical  and  metallic,  of  its  substance  makes 
a  curious  vividly  tinted  slag. 

It  is  a  special  favor  if  you  are  invited  to  enter  the 
Counting  Division,  a  visitor.  You  are  usually  allowed. 
however,  to  observe  the  process  through  the  doorways; 
and  probably  you  never  saw  anything  in  your  life,  not 
done  by  machinery,  equalling  the  swiftness  and  precision 
of  the  counting  of  the  bills,  which  is  done  altogether  by 
women.  A  few  of  the  counters  are  experts,  and  are  fa- 
mous for  the  manner  in  which  they  do  their  work.  You 
yourself  could  not  count  the  rapid  movements  of  their 
fingers  if  you  tried;  and  they  not  only  count  the  bills, 
but  keep  the  run  of  the  number  of  the  series  in  red  let- 
ters too,  and  you  can  only  stand  and  wonder  at  their 
marvellous  doings. 
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There  is  a  library  of  eight  thousand  volumes  of  good 
reailinir  in  tin-  building  for  the.  use  of  tlir  em|>h>\  es.  In 
tlie  photographers'  rooms  arc  not.  only  tbc  fac-similes  of 
i  lie  accounts  scut  to  be  verified,  but  likenesses  of  all  the 
Counterfeiters  \vho  have  ever  been  captured;  and  there 
are  a  good  many  other  unusual  things  to  detain  one. 

Another  written  permission  is  requisite  in  order  to  visit 
tin'  vaults,  where  the  treasure  of  the  sovereign  people  is 
kept.  For  so  skilful  and  eager  are  thieves  that  too  much 
precaution  cannot  be  used;  and  of  course  every  one  has 
some  curiosity  to  see  the  visible  accumulation  of  so  much 
wealth.  These  vaults  are  enclosed  within  other  rooms; 
they  are  of  steel  and  chilled  iron,  and  have  an  immense 
1 1 1  ick  ness,  covering  a  space  of  fifteen  by  twenty  feet.  One 
is  directly  over  another,  and  they  contain  some  millions  of 
dollars  boxed  up  in  parcels  and  bags. 

Not  far  from  these  vaults  is  the  one  in  which  the  bonds 
of  the  national  banks  are  kept,  each  in  a  sort  of  pamphlet- 
case,  lettered  011  the  back  and  ranged  on  shelves.  You 
have  some  singular  sensations  possibly  when  the  trusty 
guardian  turns  up  the  gas  in  the  dark  place,  and  allows 
you  to  stand  within  arm's-length  of  all  the  wealth  of  the 
land,  so  far  as  banks  represent  it.  There  are  two  other 
vaults  in  the  basement,  which  visitors  do  not  penetrate. 

In  another  building  a  separate  department  of  the  Trea- 
sury work  is  carried  on,  that  belonging  to  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  remarkably  organized  branch  of  the  government. 
An  order  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  asks  the 
chief  of  this  bureau  to  admit  visitors,  if  he  sees  fit;  you 
sign  your  name  in  a  registry,  and  an  intelligent  guide, 
familiar  with  all  the  workings  of  the  burea  u.  accompanies 
you,  and  explains  everything,  from  the  first  counting  of 
the  blank  sheets  and  their  wetting  down  to  the  last 
counting,  before  which  last  counting,  and  ascertaining 
that  the  number  is  correct  and  all  the  sheets  are  there,  no 
one  of  all  the  employes  in  the  bureau  is  allowed  to  leave. 
Heat  and  noise  and  a  stifling  atmosphere  salute  you  on 
your  entrance  to  parts  of  this  unpleasant  place;  shafts 
and  wheels  are  driving  at  full  speed;  and  hundreds  of 
men.  and  women  are  flashing  about  the  place,  hurrying  to 
keep  pace  with  the  engines,  in  ranks  as  far  down  the  halls 
as  you  can  see.  Here  are  men  daubed  to  their  elbows  in 
a  thick  green  paint  or  ink,  with  which  they  prepare  the 
steel  plates,  covering  them  and  polishing  them  off,  slip- 
ping them  on  the  presses  the  moment  they  are  ready,  a 
girl  on  the  other  side  ready  too  with  a  sheet  of  paper  to 
slip  over  them,  when  down  goes  the  lever,  and  out  comes 
the  sheet  covered  with  printed  greenbacks,  with  revenue- 
stamps,  or  with  postage-stamps,  for  here  is  printed  nearly 
everything  of  the  sort  that  the  government  uses. 

Of  course  the  work  is  very  unhealthy,  for  in  one  thing 
alone,  if  the  flesh  is  anywhere  scratched,  the  arsenic  of  the 
green  color  is  apt  to  poison  it.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  see 
the  young  girls  and  elderly  women,  many  of  whom  were 
born  and  bred  in  easier  circumstances,  driven  by  want  to 
such  hard  work  from  early  in  the  morning  till  late  in  the 
day.  and  at  need  even  on  Sundays,  in  the  bad  air,  through 
all  the  sun-baked  summer  months.  Yet  the  pay  is  better 
than  similar  work  receives  anywhere  else  in  the  country, 
and  the  work  is  honorable  and  valuable.  Many  of  the 
workers  are  very  skilful,  and  have  applied  their  brains  to 
the  improvement  of  the  machinery,  never  reaping  any 
benefit  themselves,  however,  as  the  government  claims  all 
the  powers  of  those  to  whom  it  pays  a  salary.  Thus  won- 
derful things  have  been  invented  and  applied,  particularly 
in  the  engraving  division,  the  principle  of  which  the  in- 
ventors give  to  the  department,  and  for  which  they  never 
receive  any  recompense,  as  they  would  for  their  patent 
rights  were  they  not  employes.  This  engraving  division 
is  very  interesting;  the  most  finished  engraving  in  the 
world  is  said  to  be  done  here. 

Here  you  see  old  men,  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the 


Treasury,  working  on  exquisitely  delicate  designs,  and 
young  men  studying  that  stroke  of  the  steel  implements 
which  will  give-  the  light  and  shade  that  the  picture  they 
are  copying  demands.  Here  is  a  machine  that  engraves 
on  steel,  and  seems  almost  to  think;  and  here  is  a  little 
machine  with  a  steel  roller  just  the  size  for  one  of  the 
certificates  to  be  wrapped  once  around  it ;  to  this  roller — it 
having  first  been  softened— the  engraving  on  a  steel  plate 
is  transferred  in  relief  by  pressure;  the  lil  tie  roller  is  1  hen 
hardened  again,  and  a  plate  of  steel  which  lias  been  soft- 
ened in  the  same  way — by  abstracting  the  carbon  —  is 
placed  under  it;  then  the  foot  touches  the  lever,  and  the 
roller  runs  to  and  fro  over  the  little  plate  till  it  has  been 
printed  with  the  certificate  "  backwards,"  when  it  is  hard- 
ened by  restoring  the  carbon,  and  is  then  ready  to  be  sent 
to  the  printing-room,  be  covered  with  ink,  and  have  cer- 
tificates printed  from  it.  But  there  is  no  end  to  the  new 
contrivances  and  designs,  even  to  those  for  perforating 
the  paper  between  the  stamps,  to  be  found  here,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  Washington  more  interesting 
than  all  this  elaborate  and  complicated  process  of  making 
money,  of  whose  details  we  have  merely  hinted. 

The  clerks  employed  in  the  Treasury,  men  and  women, 
••an  be  numbered  by  regiments;  they  are  of  all  ages  and 
of  every  grade.  Many  of  the  women  are  those  who  have 
"known  betterdays."  They  are  sometimes  the  daughters 
or  widows  of  famous  legislators  or  soldiers,  who  were  too 
busy,  or  too  honest,  or  too  indifferent,  in  serving  their 
country,  to  serve  their  families  also.  They  were  reared 
in  more  or  less  luxury,  without  a  thought  of  earning 
their  living,  which,  however,  they  could  hardly  do  in  a 
lighter  or  pleasanter  way  than  most  of  them  do  now;  and 
when  any  one  intrudes  among  them  with  whom  they 
should  not  be  forced  to  associate,  they  know  how  to 
ignore  the  intruders. 

Except  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  where 
the  hours  are  longer,  they  go  to  the  office  at  nine  in  the 
morning  and  leave  it  at  four,  having  had  a  brief  inter- 
mission at  noon  ;  and  after  that  they  are  free  for  social 
purposes,  and  go  where  they  choose  into  society.  Many. 
however,  have  no  desire  for  gay  society;  and  the  nine 
hundred  dollars  of  their  salary  (a  few  have  twelve  hun- 
dred) is  all  they  have  with  which  to  support  themselves 
and  those  dependent  on  them.  They  live  in  narrow 
quarters  and  in  a  small  way,  and  feel  it  an  injustice 
when  they  see  men  at  desks  beside  them  receiving  a  great 
deal  more  money  for  doing  the  same  work,  and  some- 
times for  not  doing  it.  To  them,  and  to  many  men  with 
families  and  no  other  source  of  income,  the  yellow  en- 
velope of  dismissal  would  be  a  death-blow.  The  country 
stands  to  them  for  the  breath  of  life,  and  something  of 
the  halo  of  home  surrounds  the  Treasury  Building. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

haven't  come  back?  Ken  hasn't  come  back?" 
repeated  Robin,  in  a  bewildered  way,  although  it 
really  seemed  to  her  like  something  that  she  had  known 
for  a  long  time. 

"You  don't  feel  anyways  queer,  do  you?  Saul  told 
me  not  to  tell  you  right  off  sudden,  because  girls  faint 
away,  and  it's  a  lot  of  trouble  to  bring  'em  to,"  said  prac- 
tical Thanny. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  quick,  Thanny!"  said  Robin,  im- 
peratively. 

"  Well,  you  see,  'twas  jest  when  they  was  startin'  back 
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from  Kingstown. 
'Twas  'most  dark. 
and  there  wa'n't  a 
capful  of  wind;  but 
Saul  he  calc'lated 
there'd  be  more  out- 
side, and  they  could 
manage  to  get  home. 
Them  fellers  staid  too 
long  uptown.  They 
was  up  to  something; 
Saul  says  so.  They 
had  a  lot  of  stuff  in 
bottles  and  boxes  that 
they  got  at  the  'poth- 
ecary's.  They  went 
up  to  the  lib'ry,  and 
looked  at  books  and 
things.  Cap' ii  'Lias 
Sylvester  see  VIM 
there,  and  he  told 
Saul.  Saul  says  they 
didn't  care  nothin' 
about  the  mackerel 
more'n  as  if  they  was 
minners." 

"Thanny,  will  you 
tell  me  where  Ken 
is?"  cried  Robin. 

"  Well,  I'm  a-com- 
iii'  to  it.  Saul  said 
not  to  make  you  faint 
away,  because  it's  an 
orfle  job — 

"  Has  Ken  run  away  to  sea?"  Robin's  voice  shook,  in 
spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  control  it. 

"  I  don't  see  as  I  am  a  goin'  to  tell  you  if  you  keep 
breakin'  in,"  said  Thaimy,  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  "No- 
body knows  what  they  was  a-goin'  to  do  with  all 
them  boxes  and  bottles,  but  they  hain't  run  away  to 
sea." 

Robin  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 

"It's  worse  '11  that,  at  least  for  Dave  Freneau,"  con- 
tinued Thanny.  "You  see,  it  was 'most  dark,  and  jest 
outside  of  the  harbor  they  come  near  goin'  kersmash  into 
something.  Saul  says  it  might  have  been  only  a  log, 
but  he  thinks  'twas  the  wandYin'  buoy.  You've  heard 
about  her — how  she  got  afloat  three  or  four  years  ago, 
and  jest  goes  a-sailin'  round?  Joe  Peters  saw  her  off  the 
Banks,  and  some  says  she's  been  clearin'  off  to  Chiny, 
but  she  conies  home  to  the  Cape  every  summer,  and 
don't  go  off  till  about  the  time  of  the  line  gale." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I've  heard  of  it.  Thanny,  what  happened 
to  the  boys?" 

"Ain't  I  tellin'  you?  The  Scud  came  nigh  rinmin.' 
into  the  buoy;  and  fetchin'  her  round  sudden,  Dave  Fre- 
neau got  hit  by  the  boom,  and  knocked  off  into  the  water. 
They  think  his  head  hit  against  the  anchor  that  was 
layin'  up  in  the  bow.  Anyhow,  when  they  got  him  out 
— Saul  and  Ken  and  Hank  Freeman,  they  all  jumped 
after  him,  and  got  him  into  the  tender  in  no  time— they 
couldn't  fetch  him  to.  He  was  livin'  and  breathin',  but 
he  didn't  know  anything.  They  put  right  back  to  the 
wharf,  and  got  a,  doctor,  and  the  doctor  had  him  took 
up  to  his  house.  He  said  it  might  be  a  pretty  bad  ease, 
and  it  might  not;  but  Ken  he  wouldn't  leave  him.  He's 
a-stayiii'  to  take  care  of  him,  and  he  said  you  needn't  be 
scared  nor  worried.  And — and  somebody's  got  to  tell 
Annette,  and  I  ain't  a-goin'  to." 

"  I'll  go  and  tell  her.  Poor  Annette!"  said  Robin  ;  "  I 
suppose  she  will  want  to  go  down  to  Kingstown." 

"It — it's  kind  of  dark,"  said  Thanny,  digging  in  the 
sand  with  his  heels  in  an  embarrassed  way,  "and  if  you 
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was  goin.'  anywheres  else  I  wouldn't  let  you  go  alone, 
but  me'n'  Annette  Freneau  don't  get  along-." 

"Never  mind,  Thanny,  Moira  will  go  with  me  if  I  want 
any  one,"  said  Robin,  carelessly,  as  she  turned  away. 

She  went  around  to  the  back  porch  and  called  to 
Moira.  Jean  came  running  out  at  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

"Who  is  hurt?  Dave  Freneau?  Oh,  what  if  it  had 
been  Ken?  If  you're  going  to  tell  Annette,  I'm  going 
too." 

Moira  grumbled  about  her  old  bones  and  the  dangers 
of  Honeypot  Marsh.  Dave  and  Annette  lived  in  a  little 
house  which  had  once  been  a  shooting-box  on  the  edge 
of  the  marsh.  Will-o'-the-wisp  went  flitting  about  the 
marsh,  and  Moira  was  in  deadly  terror  of  him. 

The  little  house  had  been  abandoned  by  its  owners, 
and  the  French  family  had  occupied  it  rent  free  for  near- 
ly a  year,  their  rights  undisputed  except  by  an  army  of 
mice  and  spiders,  which  Annette's  energy  had  at  length 
put  to  rout.  It  was  a  rough  place,  but  invitingly  neat 
and  bright  inside. 

They  knocked  loudly  in  vain,  until  at  length  the  door 
was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  Annette  appeared,  hold- 
ing a  lamp  over  her  head,  its  light  showing  a  very  cross 
face,  with  heavy  brows  contracted  and  thick  lips  pouting. 

Annette  was  tall  for  fifteen,  and  her  face  would  have 
been  attractive  if  it  had  not  been  so  cross.  Her  cheeks 
had  a  pretty  color,  her  large  mouth  showed  the  whitest 
of  teeth,  and  the  jet-black  hair  that  was  combed  straight 
back  from  her  white  forehead  hung  in  a  heavy  braid 
almost  to  the  bottom  of  her  dress. 

"Why  you  not  stop  knocking  when  I  say  I  come;" 
she  demanded,  angrily.  "I  hollair  that  I  come,  but  I 
have  my  hands  in  the  bread.  What  is  the  matter?  Why 
you  look  so  at  me?" 

"Dave!"  said  Robin;  and  the  color  went  out  of  An- 
nette's face  as  a,  lamp  is  blown  out  by  the  wind.  "We 
hope  it  isn't  very  bad,  but  there  has  been  an  accident." 
continued  Robin.  "Dave  was  knocked  off  The  Flijimj 
Scud,  Cap'n  Saul  Baker's  boat.  His  head  was  hurt,  and 
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the  doctor  thought  lie  would  belter  stay  at  Kingstown. 
My  lirotliei-  staid  with  him." 

"I  wish  hi-  keep  a  way  from  your  brother!  I  wish  lie 
keep  with  himself!  Why  has  not  your  brothel-  got  hurt 
in-lead  of  Dave;"  cried  Annette,  shrilly.  And  then  her 
voice  broke  suddenly.  "  Oh,  my  Dave!  my  Dave!"  she 
sobbed. 

"1  thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  down  to 

Kingstown  if  the  boys  didn't  come  li e  to-morrow." 

Robin  said.  She  had  taken  Annette's  hand,  and  pressed 
it  sympathetically,  but  Annette  snatched  it  away  roughly. 

"How  can  I  go?  If  I  never  see  my  Dave  again  I  can- 
not go.  I  have  not  the  money.  I  have  not  the  cent!" 
She  opened  her  hand,  and  shook  her  pocket  expressively. 

"I  haven't  the  money,  either,"  said  Robin.  "Not 
enough  to  go  in  the  cars,  but  I  thought  we  might  go  in 
our  boat,  if  you  were  not  afraid.  I  wouldn't  dare  to  go 
so  far  outside  alone,  hut  perhaps  Cap'ii  Saul  Baker  or 
Steve  Prettygo  would  go  with  us." 

"  Go  with  those  men  that  have  laugh  and  call  me  names ; 
I  will  not!"  cried  Annette.  "How  could  I  go  ?  They 
would  turn  me  off  from  work,  and  Dave  would  starve. 
Now  that  wicked  Mr.  Rawlius  have  come  here — he  that 
have  let  his  man  rob  and  ruin  my  father — it  will  be 
worse !" 

"I  don't  believe  he  is  bad;  you  said  the  girls  were  so 
nice,  Robin,"  said  Jean,  who  never  lostaii  opportunity  of 
expressing  her  opinion. 

"  You  say  he  is  not  bad  ?"  cried  Annette.  "  That  is  be- 
cause he  is  like  you ;  all  you  rich  people  that  rob  the 
poor." 

"  Oh,  Annette,  we're  not  rich!"  said  Robin.  "We're 
as  poor  as — as — 

''Va-Pen!  Clear  out!"  cried  Annette,  shutting  the 
door  with  a  bang. 

"The  saints  presarve  us!  If  iver  I  seen  the  loikes  iv 
thim  Frinch!"  cried Moira.  "The  haythen  spache  iv  her 
do  be  enough  to  drive  a  Christian  wild  !" 

"You  might  have  known  she  would  be  rude  to  you, 
Robin,"  said  Jean.  "She  is  rude  to  every  one;  she  is 
perfectly  horrid." 

Both  Jean  and  Moira  had  expressed  these  unqualified 
opinions  in  a  loud  tone,  and  Annette's  window  was  open. 
Annette's  head  was  suddenly  thrust  out  of  it,  the  long 
braid  waving  wildly. 

"Va-Pen!  Clear-r-r out!" she  repeated,  shrilly.  "Pad- 
dy of  the  petticoats,  and  you,  Jean  of  the  clove  lozenges. 
Shame  on  you  for  a  cheat,  Jean  of  the  clove  lozenges!" 

Jean's  face  was  scarlet  in  the  moonlight.  "  You  ought 
to  know  better  than  to — than  to — have  anything  to  do 
with  such  dreadful  people,"  she  stammered.  "See  what 
you  get  by  it.  And  mamma  doesn't  like  it  at  all." 

"  What  does  she  mean  by  clove  lozenges,  Jean  f  asked 
Robin,  wonderingly. 

"I— I—     What  "is  that?" 

Robin  thought  that  Jean  was  only  trying  to  evade  an 
explanation  in  this  mysterious  matter  of  the  clove  loz- 
enges ;  but  Moira  cried  out  in  terror,  and,  turning  to 
Robin,  saw  close  behind  them  an  advancing  light. 

"  Jack -o'-the -lantbern  !  Xiver  let  on  that  ye  sees  the 
rashkill!"  cried  Moira,  running  as  fast  as  her  old  legs 
would  carry  her.  Jean  ran  also,  and  Robin  was  tempted 
to  follow — it  was  a  lonesome  road,  and  the  fears  of  the 
others  were  contagious — when  suddenly  the  sound  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  reached  her  ears. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Why.  it's  Miss  Robin!"  The 
lantern  which  the  rider  held  up  showed  her  Duke  Raw- 
lins's  face.  "I'm  trying  to  lind  the  house  where  that 
Freneau  boy  lives,"  he  said. 

"You  ha  ve  just  passed  it;  the  trees  hide  it."  said  Robin. 
"  But  Dave  isn'l  there."  And  then  she  told  the  story  of 
the  accident. 

A   wrinkle  of  anxious  sympathy  grew  between  Duke's 


brows  as  he  listened.  "They'll  need  help  more  than 
ever."  he  said.  "Father  didn't  like  old  Freneau.  1 
suppose  he  H-IIK  insolent.  I'm  afraid  he  won't  want  his 
children  in  the  factory.  1  want  to  give  them  a  little 
money." 

"They  wouldn't  take  it, "  said  Robin  "At  least,  I 
don't  think  Dave  would,  and  I'm  sure  Annette  wouldn't." 

Jean  had  come  up.  reassured  and  full  of  curiosity. 
"Indeed  she  wouldn't  take  it!  She'd  tell  you  to  '  va- 
IOIIL.  clear  out!' as  she  told  us."  she  said,  with  a  belter 
imitation  of  Jean's  manner  than  of  her  French. 

Duke  looked  disheartened.  "  I  don't  know  how  to  get 
along  with  girls  so  very  well,  anyway,"  he  said.  "But 
a  fellow  like  me,  who  knows  what  it  is  to  sutler,  thinks 
about  the  hard  times  that  such  people  have." 

"If  the}'  should  be  really  in  want  of  anything,  I  will 
let  you  know,"  said  Robin.  "I  think  you  are  very 
good,"  she  added,  heartily. 

"  Boys  don't  usually  care,  you  know,"  explained  Jean. 
"If  they  have  a  bicycle  and  a  gun,  they  don't  think  of 
anything  else." 

Duke  suggested  that  he  should  ride  along  with  them  to 
save  them  from  another  possible  fright,  but  Robin  posi- 
tively declined  the  escort,  knowing  that  Moira,  would  only 
draw  a  peaceful  breath  when  he  and  his  lantern  were  out 
of  sight.  In  fact,  they  found  Moira  at  a  safe  distance, 
fairly  quaking  with  terror,  and  she  insisted  upon  feeling 
of  Robin  and  Jean's  bones,  to  be  sure  that  they  \\erc 
sound.  And  she  beguiled  the  homeward  way  with  thrill- 
ing tales  of  people  who  had  been  "led  aslhray  by  that 
on  Id  rashkill  Jack-o'-lanthern." 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Jean  awakened  Robin, 
standing  beside  her  bed,  like  a  ghost,  in  her  white  night- 
g<  >  w  n . 

"  I  can't  sleep  till  I  tell  you  about  the  clove  lozenges, 
Robin,"  she  said,  with  a  dry  sob. 

Robin  had  been  dreaming  that  Annette  had  turned  into 
a  Will-o'-the-wisp  and  was  beguiling  her  into  the  Honey- 
pot,  and  then,  suddenly,  she  was  the  wandering  buoy,  with 
a  face  as  long  as  the  reflection  of  a  face  in  a  spoon,  and 
was  pelting  her  with  clove  lozenges. 

"  I  don't  believe  it  is  anything  so  very  bad,  Jean,"  she 
said,  for  Jean's  repentance  was  apt  to  be  out  of  proportion 
to  the  offence.  "  Won't  it  keep  until  morning?  I'm  so 
sleepy !" 

"  I  can't  sleep  at  all,  Robin,"  answered  Jean,  doleful- 
ly. "I  don't  know  how  the  twins  will  grow  up.  And 
to  think  of  that  girl  knowing  it  and  all!  And  old  Mr. 
Sears  looked  very  queer." 

"What  did  you  do,  Jean?"  Robin  was  wide  awake  by 
this  time,  and  had  drawn  Jean  down  beside  her  on  the 
bed. 

"You  see  they  had  a  great  many  clove  lozenges  down 
at  Bethune's  store,  and  they  were  not  so  very  fresh.  I 
suppose  people  would  buy  the  other  kinds  out  of  the  box, 
and  the  clove  ones  would  be  left— they  are  not  so  nice 
as  peppermint  and  checkerberry,  you  know— until  there 
was  a  great  lot  of  them,  and  they  sold  them  for  a  cent  a 
paper.  Little  Hannah  Blodgett  told  trie  twins,  and  Rosy 
wanted  to  go  down  and  buy  some.  She  said  she  didn't 
like  clove  lozenges  very  well,  but  they  were  so  much  for 
a  cent.  They  had  three  cents  apiece  and  I  had  four,  and 
just  as  we  got  there  an  idea  popped  into  my  head.  We 
bought  ten  papers  of  the  clove  lozenges,  and  then  we 
went  into  old  Mr.  Sears's  store  and  asked  him  to  change 
them.  I  didn't  say  we  had  bought  them  there,  but  of 
course  he  thought  so.  I  said  we  didn't  like  clove  very 
well,  and  I  thought  we  would  take  the  money's  worth  of 
mixed  candy  and  dates.  Robin,  he  gave  us  thirty  cents' 
worth,  of  course  he  thought  we  gave  three  cents  a  paper 
for  the  lozenges.  Oh,  Robin,  what  shall  I  do.'  And  lit- 
tle Joey  Fickett,  whose  sister  works  in  the  glass  factory 
with  Annette  Freneau,  saw  us.  He  was  in  both  stores; 
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I  remember  it  now.  That's  how  Annette  knew.  Joey 
ran  back  to  Bethune's.  I  think  lie  was  going  to  do  it 
himself.  Isn't  it  dreadful,  Robin?  And  I  have  thought 
a  great  deal  about  the  twins'  morals;  I  really  have." 

"It  is  pretty  bad,  Jean,  certainly,"  said  Robin,  grave- 
ly, concealing  her  opinion  that  this  sharp  practice  on 
guileless  Jean's  part  was  a  little  funny  also.  "I  think 
you  will  have  to  go  down  and  tell  Mr.  Sears  about  it, 
and  pay  him  the  difference,  for  of  course  he  wouldn't 
have  changed  them  if  he  hadn't  supposed  you  bought 
them  of  him." 

Jean  shrank  visibly.      "Oh,, Robin,  I  believe  you  are 


oil  as  if  he  didn't  like  it  very  well  either,  and  Granny 
Nickerson  kept  chuckling  and  chuckling  to  herself.  The 
store  wasn't  open,  so  I  went  around  through  the  garden 
into  the  house.  Mr.  Sears  was  writing  at  that  queer  old 
secretary  in  the  room  with  the  wainscoting  and  the  pol- 
ished floor.  Joey  Fickett  did  try  to  change  his  lozenues. 
but  Mr.  Sears  wouldn't  do  it;  he  said  he  began  to  think 
something  was  wrong.  And  before  night  half  the  chil- 
dren in  Quansett  had  come  to  change  clove  lozenge.-. 
Bethune  sold  out.  Oh,  Robin,  I  was  so  ashamed  !  Gran 
ny  Nickerson  looked  through  and  through  me  with  her 
little  sharp  eyes.  You  would  have  thought  she  hadn't 
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worse  than  papa  would  have  been,  only  I  didn't  want  to 
worry  him.  Do  you  think  I  must  go  and  tell  him?" 

"I  would  go  for  you,"  said  Robin,  "but  that  wouldn't 
be  the  same  thing.  It  isn't  such  a  dreadful  thing,  Jean. 
He  will  know  that  you  didn't  stop  to  think." 

"I  suppose  it  must  have  been  the  devil,"  said  Jean, 
plaintively. 

"  I'll  lend  you  the  money  if  you  are  short,"  said  Robin, 
after  a  little  pause,  during  which  she  had  carefully  com- 
puted that  she  had  twenty  cents  which  could  be  spared. 

"Short!"  echoed  Jean,  expressively.  "Perhaps  you 
think  I  have  four  cents  every  day  in  the  week — like 
a  Yanderbilt  or  somebody.  It's  too  bad  to  take  your  mon- 
ey, but  I'll  pay  you,  Robin.  I'll  go  to  see  Mr.  Sears  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  I  shall  almost  hope  that  the 
earth  will  open  and  swallow  me,  but  I'll  go." 

The  stores  at  Quansett  were  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
away,  but  Jean  returned  from  her  trying  errand  before 
breakfast-time. 

"  It  wasn't  quite  so  bad  as  I  expected,"  she  confided  to 
Robin,  who  was  helping  Moira  to  make  breakfast  cakes. 
"  Not  quite  so  bad,  although  Mr.  Sears  laughed,  and  look- 


seen  anybody  so  dreadful  in  all  the  hundred  years  that 
they  say  she  has  lived.  When  I  said,  '  Robin  said  I  must 
pay  the  difference,'  she  raid  :  '  Who  is  Robin?  Oh,  you're 
the  minister's  daughter.  Then  it  must  have  been  your 
sister  Robin  who  shook  Winky  Smith  for  tormenting  a 
cat.  She  took  the  cat  home,  a  little  starved  yellow 
thing.'  'Oh,  that  was  our  Phoebe  Cowslip.  She's  fat 
enough  now.'  I  said.  'That  was  the  way  Robin  got  her. 
I  remember  now.  She's  always  getting  some  starved 
creature  and  feeding  it.'  She  kept  asking  me  questions 
about  you,  and  I  said  that  you  took  care  of  us  all.  he- 
cause  papa  was  ill,  and  poor  mamma  was  so  sensitive 
that  she  couldn't  help  crying  at  everything,  and  Ken  was 
only  a  boy.  I  said,  'If  you're  a  hundred,  as  people  say, 
you  must  know  what  boys  are.'" 

"Oh,  Jean,  I'm    afraid   that  wasn't   very   polite!"  said 
Robin. 

"  '  I  know  more'n  that ;  I  know  what  girls  are,  too,'  she 
said,  and  she  kept  giving  those  dreadful    little  chuckles, 
and  of  course,  considering  what  I  had  come  for,  I   felt 
well,  awfully  cheap,  and    wished   I  hadn't  said  anything 
about  boys.     She  wanted  to  talk  about  you,  and  I  praised 
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you  up.  l>u(  I  said.  too.  that  you  made  us  uall;  Spanish, 
and  she  chuckled  more  llian  ever-,  and  said  il  was  ui-ll 
that  we  had  you.  When  I  came  away  she  called  after 
in,,  thai  \\  e  should  remember  the  (dove  lo/eiiges.  you  and 
I  bolh.  as  hue.:  as  we  lived.  1  think  1  shall,  but  she 
needn't  have  said  it!  And  she  told  me  to  tell  yon  to  go 
on  taking  care  of  siiH'ering  animals,  for  there  were  too 
manv  who  didn't  think  anything  ahoiil  them.  But  \<m 
mustn't  think  too  much  of  cats,  or  you  would  he  an  old 
maid,  and  live  to  be  a  hundred!  Isn't  she  the  very 
funniest  old  woman  you  ever  saw  ?  I  looked  hack 
through  the  window  as  1  went  away,  and  she  was  hitch- 
inn'  across  the  floor  -  she  went  just,  as  if  she  had  been 
wound  up  like  a  walking  doll,  and  she  pushed  Mr.  Sears 
away  from  the  secretary,  so  that  she  could  sit  down  and 
u  rite.  What  do  you  suppose  she  wanted  to  write,  Robin  ' 
They  say  that  she  hasn't  any  relations  in  the  wide  world." 

The  day  passed  without  any  news  from  Ken.  Dave 
was  probably  seriously  injured,  Robin  thought,  and  Ken 
would  not  leave  him;  that  was  like  Ken.  But  if  Dave 
could  be  moved,  the  question  of  expense  might  be  a  seri- 
ous one  to  the  boys.  It  was  probable  that  their  joint 
finances  had  been  absorbed  by  those  mysterious  purchases 
at  the  druggist's  which  had  so  disturbed  the  inquiring 
mind  of  Thanny  Baker. 

Robin  slept  lightly,  and  was  wide  awake  in  an  instant 
when  a  little  shower  of  gravel  tinkled  on  her  window  in 
the  gray  of  the  morning.  She  sprang  up  with  a  joyful 
expectation  of  seeing  Ken.  But  it  was  Annette  Freneau 
who  stood  down  in  the  driveway  with  a  sullen  tear  stained 
face  upturned  to  the  window.  She  held  something  in 
her  hand,  carefully  folded  in  a  napkin,  which  she  opened 
as  soon  as  she  saw  Robin. 

''Behold!  it  is  a  tartine!  It  is  made  of  the  little 
marsh  strawberries,  and  they  are  sweet.  It  is  for  peace. 
It  is  because  I  was  angry  and  said  bad  things.  You 
have  meant  to  be  kind — as  well  as  you  knew  how.  I  do 
not  think  you  are  like  the  meddlers;  they  enrage  me. 
So  it  is  for  peace,  and  to  say  that  1  am  ashamed,  that  I 
have  made  the  tartine.  Will  you  have  it?"  Annette's 
expression  was  serious  and  anxious. 

"Why  — why,  you  needn't  have,  you  know,  hut  I'm 
sure  it  is  very  nice,  and  I  shall  like  it  very  much,'' 
stammered  Robin,  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  words,  since 
her  previous  experience  had  never  included  a  "tartine  of 
peace.''  She  ran  hastily  down  stairs.  "We  will  row 
over  to  the  Point  and  see  if  we  can  get  Cap'n  Saul  to 
take  us  down  to  Kingstown  in  his  boat.  See!  it  is  too 
rough  outside  for  the  Mur/j  Ann  to-day."  They  were 
standing  on  the  piazza,  and  Robin  pointed  to  the  white- 
ca  pS. 

"  I  cai'e  not  for  roughness,  if  I  come  to  my  Dave,"  said 
Annette, with  tears  in  her  great  black  eyes. 

The  three  girls  went  over  to  the  Point  together,  Robin 
and  Jean  rowing,  and  Annette  hindering  more  than  she 
helped  by  energetic  but  unskilful  steering. 

Saul  Baker  was  already  at  his  boat  landing  with  nets 
and  lines.  "I  don't  see  exactly  how  I'm  goin'  to  make 
it  pay,"  he  said,  when  the  girls  had  made  their  errand 
known.  "But,  I  agreed  to  fetch  up  some  groceries  f.ir 
Mr.  Sears  some  day  this  week,  and  there  is  a  fair  wind, 
and  I  can't  help  thiiikin'  consid'ahle  about  them  hoys  my- 
self. I  guess  I'll  go.  I'll  be  over  to  your  slip  in  half  an 
hour." 

The  Fli/iiuj  Send  was  a  somewhat  clumsy  fishing-boat, 
scarcely  worthy  of  her  name.  But  "give  her  a  fair  wind 
and  somebody  that  knew  how  to  handle  her.  and  she  was 
|irel(\  sure  to  get  t here, ''  as  (.'a p'n  Saul  said.  The  wind 
was  variable  to-day  after  they  got,  outside,  and  the  sea 
choppv.  and  Annette  grew  \\liite  about  the  lips — a  circum- 
stance  which  had  the  effect  of  raising  Thaimy's  spirits. 
Seasick  people  would  not  be  apt  to  "tire  things,"  he  re- 
flected. 


All  the  choppy  waves  were  passed  at  length,  and  the 
Flijiiiij  Si-nil  thrust  her  blunt  nose  up  through  the  nil 
me  rolls  vessels  that  lay  a!  the  long,  long  K  i  ngslou  n  pier. 
The  girls  made  !  lieir  way  quickly  up  to  the  main  street  of 
the  town,  with  its  rows  of  little  shops,  which  on  one  side 
hail  the  sea  at  their  bade  doors  and  on  the  other  were 
overshadowed  by  great  sand  dunes,  which  threatened  to 
slide  down  and  swallow  them  up-  a  queer,  foreign -look- ing 
lilile  street,  with  (lark  Portuguese  faces  here  and  there, 
and  picturesque  ear  ringed  sailors.  A  fat  and  shullling 
old  man,  the  town-crier,  was  going  along  the  sidewalk 
ringing  a  bell,  and  announcing  in  a  monotonous  chant 
that  the  bark  Peveril,  of  so  many  tons  burden,  had  ar- 
rived from  a  foreign  port,  and  those  who  followed  him 
far  enough  could  learn  of  just  what  the  PeveriVs  cargo- 
consisted. 

"I  know  it  never  grew  like  any  other  town,"  cried 
Jean.  "  It  blew  here,  sand  and  all,  right  out  of  a  story- 
book." 

A  group  standing  in  front  of  a  little  fruit  and  confec- 
tionery shop  brought  Robin  to  a  sudden  halt.  "Wait 
just  a  minute,  girls!  There  are  Julia  and  Martha  Hallett, 
and  Miss  Ferris,  their  governess." 

The  Hallett  girls  were  dressed  in  the  daintiest  of  sum- 
mer finery — far  too  much  finery  for  the  occasion  it  was — 
and  Robin  was  aware  of  it;  but  she  became  at  once  pain- 
fully conscious  of  the  salt-water  stains  and  the  conspicu- 
ous darn  of  her  old  boating-dress,  and  of  the  general  dis- 
reputableness  of  Jean's  outgrown  brown  flannel. 

"What  do  you  care  for  those  girls?"  cried  Jean;  and 
Robin  flushed,  half  with  shame  and  half  with  anger,  at 
Jean's  quick  discovery  of  her  weakness.  An  older  sister 
and  mentor  should  not  have  weaknesses.  "  Come  along ! 
You'll  never  have  any  fun  if  you're  clothesy, "  continued 
the  sharp  little  sister. 

"Is  it  of  me  that  you  are  ashamed?"  cried  Annette, 
who,  in  her  way,  was  quick  also.  "Ah,  those  girls!  It 
is  I  who  know  them  !"  Her  face  flushed  and  darkened 
into  a  fierce  scowl.  "  I  will  not  walk  on  the  same  ground 
with  them!  I  will  not — 

She  broke  away  from  her  companions  to  run  across  the 
street,  when  suddenly  she  caught  sight  of  another  person 
in  the  group, who  had  been  hidden  by  the  Hallett  girls'  dra- 
peries and  feathers.  It  was  Ken.  Robin  and  Jean  saw 
him  at  the  same  moment.  Annette  rushed  into  the  group, 
pushing  the  girls  roughly  aside,  and  seizing  Ken  by  the 
arm. 

"Where  is  my  Dave?  Is  he  alive?  What  have  you 
done  with  my  Dave?"  she  cried,  fiercely. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


HOW    TO    IJIDE. 

IIY   II.  C.  MEUWIN, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  KOAD,  TIIACK,  AND  STABLE." 

TUiERE  are  many  different  kinds  of  riding,   but  the 
foundation  of  them  all  is  the  same.      A  cowboy  could 
soon  be  turned  into  a  fox-hunter  or  a   polo-player;  and 
a  man  who  can   sit  a  horse  well   at  one  gait  will  easily 
learn  to  sit  him  at  all  gaits,  or  even  in  jumping. 

The  best  way  to  begin  is.  I  think,  to  ride  bareback. 
However,  there  is  one  danger  in  such  a  course;  you  will, 
if  you  are  not  careful,  fall  into  the  habit  of  hanging  on 
by  means  of  the  bridle — of  steadying  yourself  by  the  reins; 
and  this  is  about  the  worst  habit  that  a  rider  can  have, 
for  it  spoils  the  horse's  mouth.  All  good  riding  depends 
on  two  things,  on  "hands"  and  "seat."  By  hands  is 
meant  the  manner  ill  which  you  handle  the  reins,  re- 
straining, controlling,  and  guiding  the  horse;  by  seat  is 
meant  the  manner  in  which  you  sit  upon  and  cling  to 
the  saddle.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  good  hands  unless 
you  have  a  good  seat,  for  unless  you  sit  firmly  and  easily 
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upon  the  horse,  you  will  depend  in  part  upon  the  reins 
t<>  keep  you  steady,  and  in  that  case  your  hands  will  be 
altogether  bad.  The  very  essence  of  hands  is  to  avoid 
dragging  on  the  bit,  to  manipulate  it  delicately.  A  man 
Is  said  to  have  hands  when  he  has  a  light,  sympathetic 
touch  on  the  reins — a  touch  that  responds  to  the  horse's 
varying  pressure  on  the  bit,  and  which  regulates  to  a 
nicety  the  strength  of  the  pull.  Anybody  who  wishes  to 
heroine  a  real  horseman  should  do  his  best  to  acquire 
hands.  But,  again,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  good  seat  and 
bad  hands;  that  is,  you  may  sit  your  horse  well,  but 
have  a  heavy  hand  on  the  reins,  using  more  force  than  is 
necessary,  a  habit  which  ruins  the  horse's  month. 

What  are  the  rules  for  obtaining  a  good  seat?  Fortu- 
nalrlv  they  are  very  simple;  and  anybody  who  will 
attend  to  them  earnestly  can  learn  to  ride  well  without 
a  teacher.  The  first  and  chief  rule  is  this,  cling  to  the 
horse  (or  saddle)  with  your  thighs  and  knees.  If  you 
keep  your  knees  pressed  against  the  horse,  your  feet  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  second  rule  is  to  sit  erect 
and  well  down  in  the  middle  of  the  saddle,  neither  lean- 
ing backward  nor  leaning  forward;  and  the  third  rule  is 
to  keep  your  elbows  in  and  your  hands  down.  The 
proper  position  for  your  hands  is  within  two  inches  of 
the  horse  or  saddle.  A  fault  which  young  riders  often 
fall  into  is  that  of  clinging  to  the  horse  with  the  calves 
of  the  legs,  but  not  clinging  with  the  knees.  Sometimes 
a  rider  commits  this  fault  to  such  an  extent  that  as  he 
comes  toward  you,  you  can  see  daylight  between  the  in- 
side of  his  knee  and  the  saddle.  This  is  very  bad,  and 
any  one  who  rides  in  this  way  is  liable  to  be  pitched  off 
by  a  sudden  movement  of  his  steed.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary at  times,  however,  as  when  a  horse  plunges  or  shies, 
to  cling  with  the  calf,  in  addition  to  the  thigh  and 
knee. 

When  I  say  "cling  with  your  thighs  and  knees,"  I  do 
not  mean  that  you  should  actually  cling  all  the  time.  A 
man  keeps  on  a  horse  in  two  ways,  by  grip  and  by  bal- 
ance. In  riding  an  ordinary  horse  at  an  ordinary  pace, 
you  can  keep  on  (without  much  clinging)  by  balance, 
thus  allowing  the  muscles  of  your  legs  to  be  relaxed. 
But  if  your  horse  begins  to  shy,  or  you  want  to  jump 
him  over  a  stone  wall,  then  you  must  ride  chiefly  by 
grip,  by  the  use  of  muscle — by  clinging  with  thighs  and 
knees.  You  should  not  cling  all  the  time,  because  to  do 
so  is  fatiguing;  and  therefore  to  ride  well,,  and  to  bo. 
ca]iable  of  riding  fast  and  far,  a  man  should  ride  both  by 
grip  and  by  balance. 

Another  necessary  caution  might  be  added  at  this 
point.  Stiffness  and  rigidity  must  be  avoided— the  body 
must  give  and  keep  time  to  the  movements  of  the  horse. 

In  riding  bareback  avoid,  as  I  have  said,  holding  on 
by  the  reins.  If,  in  an  emergency,  you  must  grasp  some- 
thing, let  it  be  the  horse's  mane.  Do  not  advance  to  a 
saddle  until  you  can  run  your  horse  at  full  speed,  and 
still  feel  perfectly  at  home  on  his  bare  back.  The  saddle 
should  be  of  the  English  pattern;  that  is,  of  the  simplest 
form  possible,  flat,  with  a  low  pommel,  which  is  the  for- 
ward end,  and  with  a  low  cantle,  which  is  the  hind  end. 
It  is  only  iu  such  a  saddle  that  you  can  sit  well  down  on 
the  horse,  as  you  would  sit  upon  a  chair.  Have  no 
"hoods"  or  coverings  of  any  kind  on  the  stirrups — you 
should  scorn  such  an  assistance  as  that  for  ordinary  rid- 
ing; and  be  sure  that  the  stirrups  are  large  enough  and 
well  roughened,  so  that  your  feet  will  not  slip  in  them. 
The  proper  length  of  the  stirrup-leather  may  be  deter- 
mined in  this  way:  Sit  in  the  saddle  with  your  feet  hang- 
ing loose,  and  adjust  the  leather  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
stirrup  touches  your  ankle  bone;  then  they  will  be  of  the 
right  length.  When  your  feet  are  in  the  stirrups  the  toe 
of  your  foot  should  be  a  little  higher  than  the  heel.  It  is 
usually  considered  that  for  galloping  the  stirrups  should 
be  a  hole  or  two  shorter  than  for  trotting;  and  if  your 


stirrup-leathers  are  right  for  a  big  horse,  they  will  prob- 
ably seem  too  long  when  you  bestride  a  pony. 

By  all  means  learn  to  ride  at  lirst  with  the  ball  of 
your  foot  only  in  the  stirrup.  When  it  comes  to  racing, 
jumping,  hunting,  or  polo- playing,  you  will  want  to 
thrust  your  feet  in  as  far  as  the  instep.  In  excessively 
cold  weather,  also,  that  may  be  the  only  way  of  keeping 
your  feet  warm  while  you  are  riding.  But  you  should 
practise  the  other  method  until  you  are  so  skilled  in  it 
that  no  sudden  or  violent  movement  of  the  horse  will 
displace  your  foot,  either  by  throwing  it  out  of  the  stirrup 
or  by  making  it  slip  in  farther.  You  may  have  to  ride 
for  a  year  or  more  before  you  attain  this  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency; and  even  if  you  finally  adopt  the  "  home  "  posi- 
tion of  the  foot  as  your  ordinary  mode  of  riding,  you 
must  still  go  back  occasionally  and  practise  the  other 
method,  or  else  you  will  soon  find  yourself  unable  to  ride 
in  that  way.  In  riding  a  long  distance  it  is  much  less 
fatiguing  to  have  the  ball  of  your  foot  only  in  the  stirrup. 

An  excellent  training  can  be  got  by  riding  on  a  saddle 
without  stirrups,  especially  at  a  trot,  and  more  especially 
on  a  horse  whose  trot  is  hard.  A  captain  in  an  English 
cavalry  regiment  famous  for  the  excellence  of  his  "  seat  " 
used  to  say  that  he  had  profited  more  by  riding  without 
stirrups  on  a  hard-trotting  horse  than  he  had  by  all  his 
hunting  and  steeple-chasing. 

At  first  try  to  sit  close  to  the  horse  at  the  trot  as  well 
as  at  the  gallop,  and  afterward  learn  to  rise  at  (he  trot, 
which  is  easier  both  for  you  and  for  the  horse.  How  this 
is  done  can  scarcely  be  told  in  words.  Watch  some  good 
rider,  and  try  to  copy  his  movements.  In  fact,  you  can 
help  yourself  greatly  in  learning  to  ride  by  observing  a 
master  of  the  art — by  noticing  how  he  sits  in  the  saddle, 
how  he  holds  the  reins,  how  he  moves. 

And  now  as  to  mounting.  Stand  opposite  the  near 
shoulder  of  your  horse,  turning1  half-way  toward  his  tail; 
hold  the  reins  in  your  left  hand,  just  tight  enough  to 
"  feel  "  his  mouth,  and  also  grasp  a  lock  of  his  mane  near 
the  saddle  with  the  fingers  of  your  left  hand.  Next  put 
your  left  toe  in  the  stirrup,  keeping  the  stirrup  steady,  if 
necessary,  with  your  right  hand.  Then  seize  the  cantle 
(the  back  end,  so  to  say)  of  the  saddle  with  your  right 
hand,  and  spring  up  from  your  right  foot  till  you  stand 
with  your  left  foot  in  the  stirrup,  being  careful  not  to 
touch  the  horse  with  the  toe  of  that  foot;  then,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  throw  your  right  leg  over,  being  careful 
again  not  to  touch  the  horse  with  it  as  you  do  so.  A 
short  man  would  usually  have  to  spring  from  his  right 
foot  before,  instead  of  after,  taking  hold  of  the  cantle.  A 
young  man  should  be  able  to  vault  into  the  saddle  with- 
out touching  the  stirrup,  and  a  little  practice  in  a  gym- 
nasium on  a  wooden  horse  would  enable  him  to  do  so. 

Suppose  that  the  horse  which  you  are  going  to  ride  has 
never  been  ridden  before — how  shall  you  begin?  If  he  is 
an  intelligent  animal,  well  brought  up,  he  will  probably 
allow  you  to  mount  him,  provided  that  you  do  it  very 
slowly  and  cautiously;  but  if  he  be  stupid  or  timid,  you 
can  begin  by  having  him  carry  a  bag  of  oats.  I  had 
lately  a  horse  that  had  thrown  the  only  man  who  ever 
alli'inpted  to  ride  him,  and  when  I  prepared  to  get  on  he 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  an  intention  to  do  the  same 
by  me.  So  I  called  the  oats  into  play.  A  bag,  half  full, 
was  tied  up,  and  he  was  allowed  to  smell  of  it.  When  an 
effort  was  made  to  put  it  on  the  saddle  he  showed  exces- 
sive fear,  but  by  proceeding  gradually,  and  by  soothing 
and  coaxing  him,  we  were  soon  able,  first,  to  put  it  011 
gently,  and  at  last  to  throw  it  on  the  saddle  without  dis- 
turbing him.  At  the  next  lesson,  after  going  through  the 
same  process,  the  bag  was  tied  to  the  saddle,  and  he  was 
first  walked  and  afterward  trotted  about  with  it  on.  I 
then  put  my  foot  in  the  stirrup,  immediately  withdrawing 
it,  however,  for  he  became  alarmed.  Then  I  tried  again. 
and  after  a  few  attempts,  finding  that  he  was  not  hurt,  he 
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submitted.  The  next  step  was  to  raise  myself  in  the  stir- 
rup, and  this  again  alarmed  him  at  first,  hut  gradually 
he  became  accustomed  to  it,  and  at  last  I  slowly  and 
carefully  put  the  other  leg  over,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  I  was  riding1  him  about.  I  do  not  think  the  whole 
lesson  occupied  more  than  twenty  minutes.  Of  course 
the  horse  was  held  by  a  groom  during  the  process. 

In  mounting  a  young,  green  horse,  you  should  be  ex- 
tremely patient  and  gentle,  lest  you  should  get  him  into 
bad  habits  which  he  might  retain  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Remember  that  your  object  is  not  simply  to  get  on  his 
bark,  but  to  do  it  in  such  a,  way  that  mounting  him  will 
be  an  easier  task  the  next  time.  Mount  your  horse  first 
in  the  stable,  then  close  to  the  stable,  and  finally,  a  month 
later  perhaps,  in  the  open.  If  you  are  obliged  to  dis- 
mount on  the  road,  and  are  doubtful  of  your  ability  to 
get.  back,  lead  the  horse  up  to  some  building  if  you  can 
find  OIK?,  and  if  not,  to  a  tree  or  a  fence.  It  is  astonish- 
ing what  a  difference  the  presence  or  absence  of  such  a 
background  makes.  Be  sure  also  to  have  a  firm  grasp 
on  the  reins,  incase  the  horse  should  start  just  as  you  were 
mounting.  Do  not  haul  yourself  up  with  the  reins,  but 
be  prepared,  mentally,  to  pull  up  the  horse  if  necessary. 

i  assume  that,  to  begin  with,  you  will  use  but  one  pair 
of  reins  and  a  simple  bit,  such  as  a  leal  her  covered  bit  or  a 
plain  snaffle.  Should  the  reins  be  held  in  one  hand  or  in 
two  hands?  Both  ways  are  correct,  and  you  should  be 
fa  niliar  with  both,  so  as  to  employ  now  one  and  now  the 
other,  according  to  circumstances.  To  put  on  the  saddle 
and  bridle  properly  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The 
bit  should  hang  just  above  where  the  tusk  lor  side)  tooth 
of  a  horse  grows  ;  in  mares  this  tooth  is  missing,  but  the 
relative  position  of  tiie  bit  should  be  the  same  in  a  mare's 
mouth.  If  the  bit  is  drawn  too  tight  in  the  animal's  mouth, 
it  is  extremely  uncomfortable  ;  if,  again,  the  bit  hangs 


too  loose,  it  is  not  so  bad,  and  yet  even  this  mistake  will 
make  some  horses  worry  and  fret  so  that  there  is  no  plea- 
sure in  riding  them.  Another  common  fault  is  to  buckle 
the  throat- latch  too  tight.  Most  often  the  horse  holds 
his  head  down  while  this  strap  is  fastened,  and  its  length 
is  adjusted  to  that  position  ;  whereas,  when  he  lifts  his 
head  it  will  be  found  that  the  throat-latch  is  too  tight. 
As  to  the  position  of  the  saddle,  if  the  horse  has  a  well- 
shaped  back,  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  wrong;  but  if  any  mis- 
take is  made,  it  will  be  in  putting  it  too  far  forward.  If 
the  horse  has  very  low  withers,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
fix  the  saddle  so  that  it  will  remain  in  the  right  place; 
it  will  work  forward,  and  this  must  be  counteracted  by 
using  a  back-strap  and  crupper,  or,  less  effectively.  In- 
putting a  thick  pad  between  the  forward  part  of  the  sad- 
dle and  the  withers.  A  leather  saddle-cloth  should  be 
used;  and,  after  riding,  the  saddle  should  be  left  on.  the 
girths  being  loosened,  till  the  horse  cools;  or  else  it  may 
be  taken  off,  the  back  sponged  with  water,  and  a  blanket 
or  light  cloth  thrown  over  the  place. 

I  have  said  little  about  the  training  of  a  saddle  horse. 
He  should  be  taught  to  bend  and  arch  his  neck,  to 
"give"  to  the  bit;  he  should  be  taught  also  to  keep  his 
hind  legs  well  under  him,  and  he  should  be  made  supple 
and  flexible.  All  this  can  be  done  with  almost  any  young 
horse,  and  he  will  be  better  for  the  experience  even  as  a 
driving-horse,  though  not  perhaps  as  a  trotter.  To  show 
how  it  can  be  done  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
paper;  but  the  information  is  contained  in  many  books 
— in  the  beautiful  Badminton  volume  on  riding-,  for  in- 
stance, in  Putrtii'lits  and  Penelope,  by  Colonel  T.  A. 
l>odue,  and  in  Horxi '>i/diif<lii]t  for  Women,  by  Theodore 
II  Mead.  The  last-named,  a  small  and  inexpensive  work, 
contains  an  admirable  series  of  lessons  to  be  given  by  the 
rider  to  his  or  her  horse. 


MARIE    ANTOINETTE    AND    HER   FAMILY.— AFTER  THE  PAINTIN.G  BY  MADAME  VIGKE  LE  BROS. 


A     CAPTIVE     KING; 

OR,  THE  HOSTAGE  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


BY  MARY   SHEARS    ROBERTS. 


great  palace  of  Versailles  was  blazing  with  lights. 
JL  Courtiers  and  pages  were  hurrying  and  scurrying 
up  and  down  the  marble  staircase.  Through  the  lofty 
corridors  ladies  in  huge  hoops,  high -heeled  shoes,  .-ind 
top-heavy  head-dresses  jostled  the  gentlemen  in  silk  coals, 
lace  ruffles,  and  powdered  hair.  A  baby  boy,  a  Prince 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  a  descendant  of  sixty  six  Kings, 
had  just  been  born,  and  as  it  \vas  Easter  Sunday,  he  was 


(contrary  to  the  usual  etiquette  on  such  occasions)  to  be 
christened  that  VCTV  evening. 

It  was  a  wonderful  event,  according  to  the  record  in 
the  register  of  births  of  the  town  of  Versailles.  "  In  the 
year  seventrrn  hundred  and  eighty -five,  the  twenty- 
si'veiith  of  March,  the  very  high  and  mighty  Prince, 
Mouseigneur  Louis  Charles  of  France,  Duke  of  Norman - 
dy,  born  on  this  day,  son  of  the  very  high  and  mighty 
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and  excellent  Prince  Louis-Auguste,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre,  and  of  the  very  high  and  excellent  Princess 
Marie-Antoinette-Josephe-Jeanne,  Archduchess  of  Aus- 
tria, Queen  of  France  and  Navarre,  was  bapli/ed  in  the 
King's  Cha|iel  by  Monseignenr  tlie  Prince  Louis  Rene 
Kdonard.  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  lioman  C'hurch.  Grand 
Almoner  of  France,''  etc.,  etc. 

It  would  lake  too  long  to  tell  the  names  and  titles  of 
all  the  godfathers  and  god mothers  of  his  royal  high- 
niighl  iness.  The  christening  over,  the  King  and  court 
heard  theTeDeuni  sung  in  the  chapel,  after  which  there 
were  lireworks  and  illuminations  in  the  gardens.  The 
strand  master  of  ceremonies  despatched  tlie  news  to  Paris, 
.UK!  -.0011  the  city  was  in  an  uproar.  The  vannon  of  the 
I'.astille  sent  forth  a  salvo  of  artillery,  which  was  answered 
hy  the  guns  of  the  Invalides,  and  altogether  the  noise 
was  as  deafening  as  it  was  a  few  years  later,  when  the 
infuriated  citizens  destroyed  the  Bastille,  and  after  that 
the  throne,  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  even  the  little  boy 
whose  birth  had  caused  such  great  rejoicing. 

Already  there  were  dark  clouds  arising  in  the  distance 
that  threatened  to  destroy  the  royal  family,  but  no  one 
in  the  palace  noticed  them,  and  on  the  24th  of  May, 
when  the  Queen  in  all  her  radiant  beauty  made  her  grand 
entrance  into  Paris  to  return  thanks  for  the  birth  of  her 
second  son,  the  skies  seemed  clear,  and  the  mutterings 
of  the  discontented  were  unheard  amidst  the  cheers  that 
greeted  the  grand  cortege. 

Seated  in  a  gilded  coach  drawn  by  eight  white  horses, 
and  surrounded  by  fifty  body  -  guards,  the  fair  young 
mother  went  lirst  to  the  cathedral  Notre  Dame,  thence  to 
St.  Genevieve.  Afterwards  she  dined  at  the  Tuileries,  and 
supped  at  the  Temple  Tower,  and  the  whole  affair  wound 
up  with  a  blaze  of  fireworks  on  the  Place  Louis  XV. 

All  this  time  our  little  Prince  slumbered  peacefully  in 
his  cradle,  as  unconscious  of  the  future  as  his  parents, 
who  little  dreamed  that  soon  the  people's  cheers  would 
be  changed  to  curses,  the  Temple  would  become  their 
prison,  and  the  beautiful  Place  Louis  XV.  the  scene  of 
their  execution. 

When  the  young  bride  Marie  Antoinette  first  came  to 
France  she  was  petted,  praised,  and  flattered.  She  be- 
came the  mother  of  four  lovely  children,  one  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  In  the  celebrated  picture  by  Madame 
Yigee  Le  Brim,  the  Queen  is  seated,  holding  our  little 
hero,  her  second  boy,  upon  her  knees.  Beside  her  stands 
her  eldest  born,  the  unfortunate  Marie  Therese,  usually 
called  Madame  Royal  until  after  her  marriage,  when  she 
became  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  The  eldest  boy,  the 
lirst  Dauphin,  points  to  the  empty  cradle  in  which  his 
baby  sister,  the  Princess  Sophie,  passed  her  short  life. 

This  beautiful  painting  was  exhibited  at  the  French 
salon  of  1788.  The  King  admired  it  greatly,  and  had  it 
taken  to  Versailles,  where  it  hung  in  one  of  the  rooms 
through  which  the  Queen  always  passed  in  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  mass.  In  1789  occurred  the  death  of  the  eld- 
esl  boy,  and  Marie  Antoinette  could  never  look  at  the  pic- 
ture without  weeping.  It  was  accordingly  removed,  and 
Madame  Le  Brim  in  her  memoirs  says,  "  It  was  to  this  fact 
I  owe  the  preservation  of  my  work,  for  the  bandits  and 
lish-\vomen  who  came  shortly  after  to  seek  their  Majesties 
at  Versailles  would  have  certainly  pierced  it  through 
and  through,  as  they  did  the  Queen's  bid." 

Upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  little  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, four  years  old,  became  heir- apparent  to  the 
crown  of  France  and  Navarre.  He  now  received  the 
title  of  Dauphin,  a  name  that  binds  a  Prince  to  all  the 
obligations  of  future  royalty.  From  this  time  on  the 
boy  belonged  to  the  state,  he  was  the  "Child  of  France." 
His  father  and  mother  recognized  the  fact,  and  endeavor- 

*  DuriiiL'  Bonaparte's  reign  this  picture  was  stored  away  out  of  sight 
;ii  V'T-ailles,  and  alter  the  Restoration  it  was  again_exposed  to  public 

view. 


ed  to  direct  his  train  ing  and  education  so  that,  like  . 
of  old.  he  might  do  "that  which  was  right  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  and  decline  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left." 

The  portrait  of  him  by  Greuze  shows  that  he  was  re- 
markably beautiful.  lie  had  large  blue'  eyes  uilh  lonir 
lashes,  fine  complexion,  and  dark  chest  nut  hair  that  curl- 
ed about  his  head  and  shoulders.  But  we  are  told  that  his 
manners  were  more  charming  than  his  face;  there  was  a 
kind  of  distinction  in  his  appearance  that  set  him  apart 
from  other  children,  and  he  was  so  bright  and  amiable. 
ihai  he  excited  admiration  wherever  he  \\enl.  One 
writer  says,  "You  admired  him  when  you  saw  him;  you 
loved  him  when  you  heard  him  speak."  He  was  a  most, 
tender-hearted,  unselfish  little  fellow,  sometimes  a  little 
disobedient  and  impatient  of  control,  but  he  idolized  his 
mother,  and  yielded  willingly  to  her  slightest,  wish.  He 
had  a  governess  and  tutor,  but  the  King  and  Queen  per- 
sonally superintended  his  education  and  gave  him  his 
lirst  reading  lessons.  He  learned  readily,  and  frequently 
caused  much  amusement  by  his  quick  wit  and  bright 
remark's.  Once  during  a  lesson  he  was  heard  making  a 
hissing  noise  with  his  lips.  The  Queen  coming  in,  re- 
proved him,  whereupon  he  replied,  "I  was  saying  my 
lesson  so  badly  that  I  hissed  myself." 

Another  time,  while  running  heedlessly  among  some 
rose-bushes,  he  was  told  to  be  careful  or  the  thorns 
would  scratch  his  face. 

"Thorny  paths  lead  to  glory,"  he  quickly  answered. 

His  mother  pointed  out  to  him  the  true  meaning  of  the 
maxim,  and  added,  "  What  glory  would  there  be  in  put- 
ting out  your  eyes  for  the  sake  of  running  and  playing? 
The  heroes  of  France  before  they  talked  of  glory  defend- 
ed the  crown  with  their  fortunes  and  their  blood." 

''Well,  dear  mamma,"  he  answered,  "I  will  make  it 
my  glory  to  follow  your  counsels  and  obey  you." 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  music  and  flowers,  and 
he  took  great  delight  in  listening  to  his  mother's  singing, 
sitting  quietly  in  his  little  arm-chair  by  her  side  while 
she  accompanied  herself  on  the  harp  or  piano. 

In  a  corner  of  the  park  at  Versailles  he  had  a  small 
garden,  in  which  he  cultivated  his  flowers  with  great  care. 
Every  morning  the  Queen,  on  awakening,  would  find  by 
her  bedside  a  little  nosegay,  placed  there  by  her  son.  One 
day  he  was  found  digging  with  such  industry  that  his 
face  was  covered  with  perspiration,  and  the  Due  de  Maille, 
seeing  how  warm  he  was,  started  to  call  a  gardener.  The 
child  objected,  saying:  "  I  would  rather  do  the  work  my- 
self. Mamma  would  not  like  the  flowers  so  well  if  they 
were  cultivated  by  any  one  else." 

He  was  very  fond  of  his  little  dog  Moufflet;  and  on  a 
certain  occasion,  when  the  Prince  had  seized  and  hidden 
a  flute  belonging  to  a  page,  the  Queen,  to  punish  the  child, 
ordered  Moufflet  to  be  shut  up  in  a  dark  closet.  The  dog, 
of  course,  scratched  and  whined;  and  the  Dauphin,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  ran  to  his  mother,  saying:  "Moufflet 
is  miserable;  but  he  was  not  naughty,  and  he  ought  not 
to  be  punished.  Please  let  him  out,  and  put  me  in  his 
place."  The  change  was  soon  made,  and  his  little  Royal 
Highness  remained  in  the  closet  till  the  Queen  thought  lit 
to  release  him;  then,  without  a  word,  he  found  the  flute 
and  restored  it  to  the  page. 

All  this  lime,  while1  the  fashionable  men  and  women 
were  passing  their  days  in  pleasure  between  Paris  and  the 
splendid  palaces  of  Versailles  and  Trianon,  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  Fi'ance  were  growing  poorer  and  poorer.  Manv 
of  them  were  suffering  wi'li  hunger,  and  their  murmur- 
ing-; grew  louder  and  louder.  They  began  to  hate  the 
King  and  Queen  and  the  nobles  who  seemed  to  monopo- 
lize all  the  good  things  of  life.  General  De  Lafayette  had 
returned  from  America,  to  France.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  had  gained  their  freedom.  Why  should 
not  the  people  of  France  do  the  same? 
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The  great  French  Revolution  was  on  its  way:  but  the 
gentle  child  in  the  park  at  Versailles  saw  only  the  foun- 
tains. Hie  flowers,  and  the  sunshine.  He  knew  nothing 
of  war's  alarms,  till,  suddenly,  a  terrible  day  arrived— the 
14th  of  July,  1789. 

The  revolutionists  took  up  arms.  They  rushed  to  the 
Arsenal  of  the  Invalidcs  and  seized  cannon  and  muskets. 
With  these  they  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Bastille,  and 
released  the  few  prisoners.  The  news  was  carried  to 
Versailles,  hut  the  King  could  not  he  made  to  realize  that 
a  revolution  had  commenced.  The  people  wished  him 
to  come  to  Paris.  "  If  the  King  does  not  come  soon,  we 
must  g<>  and  see  him  at  Versailles,  demolish  the  palace. 
drive  away  the  courtiers,  and  take  care  of  our  good  King 
in  the  midst  of  his  children,"  they  cried.  Louis  decided 
to  go.  On  the  morning  of  July  17th  he  set  out  for  the 
riotous  city.  He  left  Versailles  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
after  first  hearing  mass  and  partaking  of  the  sacrament. 
It.  was  as  if  he  expected  to  meet  his  death.  The  Queen 
wept  and  prayed.  When  he  entered  the  city  the  people 
were  silent.  A  single  voice  cried,  "Long  live  the  na- 
tion!" He  reached  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  the  people  were 
sullen.  He  faced  the  multitude.  Lafayette  handed  him 
a  cockade  of  blue  and  red,  the  colors  of  the  city;  .the  King 
placed  it  in  his  hat  and  said  to  the  people,  "You  may  al- 
ways count  on  my  love."  Then  the  fickle  crowd  shouted, 
"Long  live  the  King!"  and  some  tried  to  embrace  him. 
He  returned  to  Versailles  unharmed,  but  he  was  sorrow- 
ful and  disquieted;  the  cry  "Long  live  the  nation  !"  still 
rang  in  his  ears. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen,  trembling  for  her  husband's 
safety,  spent  the  entire  day  in  the  greatest  alarm.  The 
children  never  left  her,  and  the  Dauphin  was  constantly 
running  to  the  window,  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  an- 
nounce his  father's  return.  Always  endeavoring  to  re- 
assure his  mother,  he  would  throw  himself  into  her  arms, 
saying,  "He  will  comeback,  mamma;  he  will  comeback. 
Papa  is  too  good  for  any  one  to  seek  to  harm  him."  When 
the  King  did  arrive,  he  and  the  Queen  embraced  each 
other  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  Louis  had  not  softened 
the  people  of  Paris. 

The  storm  commenced  again,  and  soon  it  burst  upon 
Versailles.  Another  terrible  day  arrived — the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober. Food  was  scarce  in  the  city,  and  there  had  been  a 
banquet  at,  Versailles.  A  troop  of  furies  marched  through 
the  streets  of  the  capital  crying:  "Bread!  bread!  There 
is  no  more  bread  in  Paris.  On  to  Versailles!" 

Drums  beat.  Fish-women  with  disordered  hair,  men 
in  torn  and  ragged  clothes,  thieves  and  beggars  joined 
the  throng.  The  ringleaders  armed  themselves  with 
hatchets,  knives,  and  pikes,  and  took  the  road  to  the 
King's  palace.  Past  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  throiiuli 
the  Champs  Elysees  they  marched  heedless  of  a  heavy 
rain  that  was  falling.  They  stopped  when  they  reached 
the  place  where  the  National  Assembly  was  in  session, 
and  one  of  the  rioters  made  a  speech,  saying,  "There  is 
no  more  bread  in  Paris,  and  some  means  must  be  devised 
for  supplying  the  people." 

Then  the  King,  who  was  there,  replied:  "My  friends,  if 
you  are  unhappy  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  am  still  more  un- 
happy than  you."  And  he  gave  orders  to  the  keepers  of 
the  granaries  in  Versailles  to  deliver  all  the  wheat  that 
could  be  spared. 

This  quieted  the  mob  for  a  time,  and  General  Lafayette 
arrived.  He  was  commander  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
he  declared  that  order  would  be  maintained,  and  answered 
for  the  safety  of  the  King.  The  royal  family  went  to 
bed  and  to  sleep.  Lafayette  had  been  on  duty  seventeen 
hours  and  needed  repose.  He  too  retired.  Apparently 
all  Versailles  was  resting,  but  "crime  sleeps  not."  The 
furies,  the  fish-women,  the  rabble  were  only  waiting  for 
daylight  to  complete  their  work.  Before  sunrise,  they 
had  forced  the  gates,  entered  the  palace,  taken  possession 
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of  the  royal  apartments,  and  killed  the  guards  who  en- 
deavored to  defend  the  passage  leading  to  the  Queen's 
bed-chamber.  Marie  Antoinette  made  her  escape  through 
a  secret  door,  and  down  a  little  staircase  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  King's  room.  The  governess,  Madame 
De  Tourzel,  conducted  the  children  to  the  same  apart- 
ment, while  the  vandals  in  their  fury  cut  to  pieces  the 
bed  which  the  Queen  had  just  quitted. 

Meanwhile  the  National  Guard  was  aroused,  and  came 
to  the  rescue.  Lafayette  arrived,  and  found  the  royal 
family  all  assembled  in  the  King's  bedroom.  The  Dau- 
phiii  said  to  the  Queen,  "I  am  hungry,  mamma."  "Be 
patient,"  replied  his  mother.  "It  will  soon  be  over."  She 
stood  at  one  of  the  windows  looking  down  upon  the  mob 
that  lilled  the  court-yard.  The  rioters  shouted  for  the 
King.  Louis  went  out  upon  the  balcony.  Then  came 
cries  for  "The  Queen!  the  Queen!"  Lafayette  advised 
her  to  show  herself.  Taking  her  daughter  by  one  hand, 
the  Dauphin  by  the  other,  Marie  Antoinette  stepped  out 
upon  the  balcony.  "No  children!"  shrieked  the  people. 
"  The  Queen  !  the  Queen  alone  !" 

Without  a  word  the  brave  woman  handed  her  children 
to  the  King,  and  again  showed  herself.  She  folded  her 
arms,  and  gazed  calmly  down  upon  the  surging  crowd 
below.  A  shout  of  admiration  burst  from  the  throats  of 
the  fish-women.  Her  dignity  and  beauty  disarmed  even 
those  who  longed  to  kill  her.  "Long  live  the  Queen! 
ihe\  roared.  But  a  change  of  sentiment  took  place  as 
soon  as  she  was  out  of  their  sight.  "To  Paris  with  the 
King!"  was  the  next  cry.  They  seemed  to  think  that  if 
the  King  could  be  kept  in  Paris  there  would  be  no  lack 
of  bread. 

Again  Louis  decided  to  go,  this  time  with  his  family. 
They  were  finally  all  placed  in  their  carriages,  and  the 
march  to  Paris  commenced.  Such  a  procession  was  never 
before  seen.  First  came  the  greater  part  of  the  troops 
that  left  Paris  the  day  before.  Each  soldier  bore  on  his 
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bayonel  a  pieci  of  bread  :is  a  symbol  thai  the  insurrec- 
timi  uas  made  ill  the  cause  of  hunger.  Following  them 
came  the  lisli  \viiiiicn.  Ilic  thieves,  ami  beggars.  Some 
walked,  si  1 1  MC  rod  i-  in  cabs,  some  were  astride  the  ran  MOM. 
The  men  brandished  the  arms  they  hud  cap!  ure.d  from 
the  body  guard,  \vlio  marched  along  like  captives,  some 
without  hats  or  belts. 

"We  shall  want,  no  more  bread."  shouted  the  women. 
"  \Ve  are  bringing  the  baker,  the  baker's  wife,  and  the 
baker's  little  boy." 

It  was  some  hours  before  they  reached  the  Tuileries, 
their  future  home.  As  the  royal  family,  with  its  horribly 
fantastic  escort,  passed  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  a  young 
mail  stood  looking  at  the  strange  spectacle.  With  a  ges- 
ture expressing  contempt,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Has  the  King  no  cannon  to  sweep  away  this  scum  !" 
This  young  man  was  an  officer  in  the  French  artillery, 
and  his  name  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

For  a  long  time  no  one  had  lived  at  the  Tuileries,  and 
the  children  shuddered  as  they  entered  the  gloomy  build- 
ing. "Everything  is  very  ugly  here,"  exclaimed  the 
Dauphin. 

The  Queen  placed  her  hand  on  his  mouth.  "Louis 
XIV.  lived  here,  my  son.  We  must  not  be  more  particu- 
lar than  he,"  was  her  reply. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


AX    EASTER   SONG. 

BY    MARGARET    E.    SANGSTER. 

SIXG  a  song  of  Easter, 
A  song  of  happy  hours, 
Of  dashing  spray,  and  shadow  play, 

Anil  lovely  springing  flowers, 
Of  birds  come  borne  again   to  build 

Beside  the  cottage  eaves, 
Of  waking  buds,  and  rushing  floods, 
And  dance  of  rustling  leaves. 

Sing  a  song  of  Easter, 

A  song  that  means  a  prayer, 
Of  want  and  love  to  One  above 

Who  keeps  His  world  in  care  : 
A  song  for  all  on  this  green  earth, 

For  dear  ones  passed  away, 
Sinj;  clear  and  strong  the  joyful  song, 

The  song  of  Easter  clay. 

Sing  a  song  of  Easter, 

A  song  of  pure  delight, 
A  song  that  starts  in  merry  hearts, 

And  swells  from   morn   till   nii;lit; 
An  Easter  song  that  children  lift, 

Without  a  jarring  chord, 
That  thrills  afar  from  star  to  star, 

To  praise  the  children's  Lord. 


WHAT  WE  SHALL  SEE  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

liY  .JULIAN  RALPH. 
III. 

THOUGH  I  am  acting-  as  a  guide  to  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  far  ahead  of  next  summer's  crowds, 
because  I  have  seen  the  whole  great  work-  laid  out,  yet  I 
cannot  continue  step  by  step  to  tell  of  each  building  and 
section.  That  would  require  a  whole  copy  of  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE.  We  must  therefore  merely  glance  at 
the  fair  grounds  as  if  we  were  passing  over  them  in  a 
balloon,  with  the  power  to  see  into  all  the  buildings. 

I  think  the  two  things  that  will  most  interest  my 
young  friends  are  the  Midway  Plaisance  and  the  Trans- 
portation P>uilding.  The  Plaisance  is  a  queer  avenue 
leading  away  from  Jackson  Park,  but  enclosed  in  the  fair 
ground*.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  fair  where  we  must 
spend  money  to  see  the  sights.  I  call  it,  "the  gimcrack 
corner,"  but  for  all  that,  it  is  mightily  interesting.  Here 


we  come  upon  a  u  underfill  panorama  of  the  Alps,  so  real- 
looking  thai  we  almost  think  u  e  are  in  Swit/.erland. 
Near  by  i.>  a  collecliini  of  wild  animals  far  greater  than 
even  1".  T.  llaninm  ever  ouned.  It  is  the  properl  v  of 
the  world's  greatest  animal  dealer,  a  German,  who  keeps 
caravans  and  hunters  forever  travelling  in  Africa  and 
Asia  to  collect  ferocious  beasts. 

Close  at  hand  is  an  Irish  village,  where  people  from 
Donegal  are  making;  fine  lace,  and  near  them  is  a  bath- 
house for  swimmers  and  for  the  taking  of  all  sorts  of 
baths.  Across  the  street  you  may  coast  on  a  sled  on 
real  snow  even  in  July,  the  snow  and  ice  being  made  by 
chemicals.  In  another  place  you  may  see  glass-ware 
made — a  very  interesting  kind  of  work;  and,  again,  yon 
may  walk  into  a  village  precisely  like  one  in  ISorneo. 
with  all  the  strange-looking  natives  and  their  wives  and 
children  living  just  as  they  did  at  home.  We  certainly 
will  not  pass  by  the  beautiful  village  of  the  people  of 
Tunis  and  Algiers,  among  whom  are  some  fierce  moun- 
tain folk  from  northern  Africa,  called  Kabyles.  Their 
shops,  their  churches,  their  restaurants  and  theatres,  their 
sword  swallowers  and  magicians  and  snake-charmers  and 
dancers,  we  should  have  to  travel  half  'round  the  world  to 
see  again. 

We  will  drop  into  a  Moorish  palace,  and  look  at  a 
million  dollars  in  gold  heaped  on  the  floor.  If  we  stoop 
forward  to  touch  one  coin,  the  whole  mass  will  sink 
through  the  floor  into  a  safe  of  steel.  In  a  German  vil- 
lage we  may  eat  in  a  house  like  one  in  Germany  that  is 
1000  years  old,  while  women  dance  like  country  girls  and 
men  sing  like  seraphs.  A  street  like  one  in  Cairo,  full 
of  Egyptians,  an  Austrian  village,  a  house  like  one  in 
Julius  Cirsar's  time  in  Rome,  a  copy  of  a  Sandwich  Island 
volcano  belching  fire — all  these  we  will  look  at,  and  then, 
if  we  choose,  we  will  take  seats  on  the  edge  of  a  wheel 
250  feet  across,  and  be  carried  that  distance  up  above  all 
the  buildings  on  the  grounds.  After  that  we  may  sit  in 
a  car  and  be  carried  around  a  corkscrew  track  to  the  top 
of  a  tower  like  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  only  to  be  let 
down  again  swiftly,  going  'round  and  'round  like  a  top. 

We  may  choose  to  walk  from  music  hall  to  music  hall, 
and  from  music  stand  to  music  stand,  to  hear  the  famous 
bands  of  Europe  and  to  see  the  gorgeous  clothes  of  the 
musicians.  Or  we  drop  into  the  Clam-bake  House— quite 
a  big  building,  by-the-way— and  look  down  on  a  tremen- 
dous coal  fire,  protected  by  a  grating,  and  covered  with 
clams,  potatoes,  chickens,  and  all  the  savory  things  that 
make  up  a  Rhode  Island  clam-bake.  Farther  on  we  will 
come  to  the  Wooded  Island  and  see  a  most  beautiful  Jap- 
anese temple,  with  scores  and  scores  of  Japanese  men, 
women,  and  children  around  it.  There  we  shall  see  a 
great  display  of  Japanese  flowers,  and,  better  yet.  nian\ 
of  their  tiny  stunted  trees,  which,  even  though  they  be  a 
hundred  years  old,  will  reach  only  to  my  knee  at  the 
utmost,  and  will  look  as  old  and  gnarled  and  knotty  as 
if  they  were  giants  of  (lie  forest. 

Out  on  the  pier  on  the  lake  front  we  may  walk  on  a 
moving  sidewalk  that  rolls  along  on  wheels  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  an  hour.  In  another  place  we  may  ride  on 
a  railroad  swifter  than  any  we  ever  saw.  The  tracks  are 
kept  covered  with  water,  and  the  cars  slide  along  as  if 
they  were  greased.  We  may  stop  a  moment  at  the  big- 
gest cannon  in  America  or  in  the  world.  It  weighs  122 
Ions,  is  as  thick  as  a,  Pullman  car  is  high  upon  its  wheels, 
and  is  more  than  fifty  feet  long.  From  this  great  can- 
non, built  by  Krupp,  the  great  gun-maker  of  Germany,  we 
see  a  war-vessel  like  one  of  our  new  fighting  ships.  It 
is  built  of  brick  and  rests  on  the  lake  bottom,  but  we 
would  think  it  a,  real  ship  if  we  did  not  know  better.  A 
creu  of  sailors  and  a,  museum  of  naval  curiosities  will 
interest  us  for  an  hour  on  board  that  queer  vessel. 

A  better  exhibition  of  American  Indians  than  any  man 
has  seen  in  twenty  years  will  greet  us  near  by,  close  to 
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the  lake-front.  Members  of  all  our  tribes,  in  paint,  fea- 
thers, and  bead-work,  will  be  seen,  as  they  used  to  live 
when,  very  wild,  with  their  wives  and  children  by  them. 
And  all  the  races  of  North  and  South  America,  some 
living-  and  some  represented  by  figures,  will  keep  us  a 
long  while.  We  shall  see  their  houses,  ruins,  arms,  tools, 
clothing,  and  all  that  the  famous  Professor  Putnam  has 
gathered  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Patagonia. 

But  let  us  go  to  the  Transportation  Building.  Before 
we  enter  it  we  come  upon  trains  of  the  best  American 
cars  and  the  biggest  locomotives.  We  see  odd-looking 
railway  trains  from  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and 
cars  built  to  carry  wounded  soldiers  from  battle-fields. 


schools  to  prove  that  children  can  be  kept  amused  and 
interested  while  they  are  learning.  And  here  are  men 
lecturing  about  queer  countries  and  peoples,  and  taking 
the  children,  after  each  lecture,  to  see  the  people  they 
talked  about.  On  the  roof  are  children  fishing,  playing 
games,  and  chasing  butterflies,  for  a  netting  encloses  the 
roof.  Near  by  are  the  buildings  erected  by  New  York 
State  and  Pennsylvania.  We  look  at  both  beautiful 
structures  with  peculiar  interest,  because  in  them  are  to 
gather  the  100,000  members  of  the  Round  Table  who  read 
HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  there  to  greet  one  another,  and 
see  many  famous  writers  whose  works  they  have  read. 
We  go  on  to  the  Electrical  Building,  and  see  electricity 


THE   ALGERIAN   VILLAGE. 


We  will  not  stop  at  the  postal  cars,  because  elsewhere  is 
one  full  of  post-office  employes  hard  at  work  sorting  let- 
ters. In  the  Transportation  Building  we  can  walk  into 
the  sleeping-rooms  and  diiiing-saloons  of  great  ocean 
steamships,  and  see  wonderful  models  of  foreign  men-of- 
war.  And  I  only  wish  I  had  space  to  tell  of  the  begin- 
nings of  land-and-water  travel  around  us.  Here  is,  in- 
deed, everything  that  ever  savage  or  civilized  man  rode 
in  since  the  world  began.  Here  are  bladder  boats,  rafts, 
skin  canoes,  dugouts,  birch-bark  canoes,  the  gold  barge 
of  the  Doges  of  Venice,  ships  like  Columbus's,  old  four- 
decker  men-of-war,  junks  from  Asia,  house-boats  from 
England  and  from  Kentucky — every  sort  of  boat  that 
ever  was.  And  here,  also,  are  ancient  chariots,  ox-carls, 
jaunting-cars,  a  howdah  on  ail  elephant's  back,  chairs  011 
men's  backs,  sedan-chairs,  jiiirikishas,  Indian  travoises — 
all  sorts  of  vehicles  that  ever  were  made,  including 
sleighs,  sleds,  toboggans,  and  snow-shoes. 

As  we  walk  to  the  Electrical  Building  we  pass  a  great 
house  for  the  care  and  amusement  of  children.  In  there 
we  see  models  of  all  the  children  of  the  world — their 
strange  clothing,  queer  cradles,  their  beds,  and  all  their 
toys.  Here  are  men  and  women  teaching  Kindergarten 


harnessed  like  a  horse  to  do  our  bidding-.  It  is  there 
trained  to  lift  elevators,  move  fans,  turn  itself  into  grate 
fires,  to  iron  linen,  to  keep  refrigerators  cool,  to  light  build- 
ings, run  cars,  to  light  mines  underground,  to  open  doors, 
and  I  don't  know  what  not.  We  pass  on  to  Machinery 
Hall,  and  see  engines  bigger  than  ever  the  world  had 
seen  before.  We  spend  a  half-day  in  the  Fisheries  Build- 
ing, looking  into  glass  tanks  full  of  all  the  fishes  in  Amer- 
ica, except  whales,  and  in  another  part  of  the  building  we 
see  lifelike  models  of  all  these  fishes,  while  out-of-doors 
are  fishermen's  camps,  and  their  beautiful  boats  and  rods 
and  nets.  We  see  the  wonders  in  the  Mining-  Building 
and  half  a  dozen  other  buildings,  and  once,  when  we  are 
late  at  getting  away,  we  seem  to  see  the  whole  World's 
Fair  spring  into  flame.  Search-lights  blaze  from  the 
towers,  electric  lights  gleam  all  over  the  buildings,  and 
line  the  water  with  a  beading  of  fire.  Fountains  that 
were  white  all  day  are  now  like  melted  jewels  of  everj 

color.      Flaring,  flaming  torches  dart  their  ilames  al I 

on  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  and  we  learn  that  every  night 
the  great  park  is  set  ablaze  and  lighted  like  noonday  in 
this  manner.  Regretfully,  indeed,  we  turn  and  wish  the 
gay  scene  good-night  and  good-by. 
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THE  Ti;i;.\sn;K  PIT  ox  M<>\.\  ISLAND. 

\:\    WILLIAM  Di;vsn AI.I:. 

"  TF  we  only  linil  a  greal  i-ocl;.  ili;ii  will  lie  tlir  biggest 

1  lark  t  ever  heard  of.  Won't  il  be  sport  to  see  1'ncle 
George  dig!" 

"Of  course  we'll  11  nd  a  rock.  You  don't,  suppose  I  here's 
;i  West  Indian  island  without  a  rock,  do  you'  Get  it 
out  and  let's  have  one  more  look  at  it.  We  may  liave  a 
chance  to  bin  v  it  tomorrow  night." 

The'  two  hoys,  who  were  speaking  in  low  tones,  were 
making  ready  for  bed  in  a  very  small  state-room  in  a 
very  small  schooner  that  was  carrying  them  from  May- 
aguez,  in  Porto  Rico,  to  Mona  Island,  that  lies  midway 
between  Porto  Rico  and  San  l>omingo. 

They  were  Ned  and  Roy  Eaton,  but  no  stranger  could 
have  told  which  was  Ned  and  which  Roy,  for  they  were 
twins,  with  the  same  features,  the  same  forms;  and  in  the 
sixteen  years  of  their  lives  they  had  always  been  dressed 
precisely  alike  and  had  been  constantly  together,  so  that 
one  had  no  little  trick  of  speech  or  manner  that  the  other 
did  not  have. 

Ned  snuffed  the  candle  that  gave  them  a  dim  light, 
gave  the  bolt  on  tin- door  an  extra  push,  opened  his  steam- 
er trunk,  and  took  out  a  small  hard-wood  box,  no  bigger 
than  a  cigar  box,  hound  with  rusty  iron  hands.  The  cor- 
ners of  the  box  had  been  tipped  with  iron,  as  could  be 
seen  in  one  or  two  places;  but  the  whole  thing  was  so 
covered  with  rust  and  shells  and  patches  of  sand  hard- 
ened into  stone,  that  it  was  ditlicult  to  tell  what  it  was 
made.  of.  Plainly  the  box  had  been  buried  in  wet  sand, 
or  had  lain  in  the  sea  for  many  years. 

Ned  raised  the  lid  and  took  from  the  box  the  only  thing 
it  contained — a  folded  sheet  of  parchment,  looking  every 
bit  as  old  and  worn  as  the  box  itself.  This  parchment 
when  opened  out  was  as  large  as  a  full  sheet  of  foolscap, 
and  in  its  centre  were  three  lines  of  serawly,  half-illegi- 
ble writing,  and  beneath  the  writing  a,  diagram,  which 
the  bovs  examined  for  the  twentieth  time. 


From  the  Greate  Tlock,  to   the  Ejistuanl, 
wclvi-    |>:nv».    To   the  Northe,  four  paces. 
There  Dige. 


"Ain't  that  a  darling?"  Roy  exclaimed,  under  his 
breath.  "  If  I  found  that  on  an  island,  I  should  spend 
half  my  life  looking  for  the  'greate  rock,'  and  the  oth- 
er half  '  digge-ini;-.'  It  will  set  Uncle  George  crazy. 
Wasn't  it  cheap  at  two  dollars;" 

"Wasn't  it,  though;"  Ned  answered.  "I  saw  it  in 
that  curiosity  shop  in  Broadway  a  do/en  times;  but  it 
just  struck  me  when  we  were  getting  ready  for  this  trip, 
'There's  the  thing  to  play  a  little  joke  on  Uncle  George 
with,'  so  I  bought  it.  I  don't  believe  the  parchment  be- 
longs with  the  box,  though.  I  think  the  box  has  been 
buried  somewhere  for  a  long  time,  but  the  parchment,  I 
think,  was  just  fixed  to  make  it  sell." 

"No  matter,"  said  Roy;  "it  looks  as  old  as  the  hills, 
and  Uncle  George  will  bite  at  that  bait.  sure.  Now  I'll 
tell  you  the  way  we'll  work  it.  We'll  cam])  near  the 
beach,  1  suppose;  and  we'll  slip  out  at  night  when  the 
tide  is  out  and  bury  it  in  the  sand  with  one  corner  stick- 
ing out,  so  they'll  be  sure  to  find  it  in  the  morning.  Be- 
fore morning  the  tide  will  have  washed  away  our  foot- 
prints, and  all  the  marks  of  our  digging." 

"That's  it.  exactly!"  Ned  whispered.      "We've  got  to 


be  c;i  refill.       If  father  catches  us  playing  a  trick  on  Uncle 
(ieorge,  there'll  he  trouble." 

The  father  and  l.'nele  (ieorge  the  boys  referred  to  were 
sleeping  in  the  opposite,  slate-room.  They  too  were 
brothers,  though  not  twins.  Uncle  (ieorge  Eaton  \\as  a. 
very  wealthy  man.  with  so  little  to  do  that  he  devoted 
almost  his  entire  tune  to  the  collection  of  antiques.  His 
brother  Edward,  the  hoys'  lather,  had  long  before  nick- 
named him  "The  Antiquary,"  and  not  without  reason, 
for  lie  was  continually  visiting  odd  corners  of  the  world 
in  search  of  old  and  curious  things.  He  had  dug  up 
half  the  surface  of  Sanibel  Island,  in  Florida,  looking 
for  Indian  relics;  had  spent  months  in  Japan  gathering 
rare  coins;  and  once  hearing  of  an  extremely  old  boat, 
dug  from  the  soil  in  Iceland,  had  gone  there  post-haste 
and  bought  it. 

Mona  Island  promised  to  be  a  particularly  rich  Held 
for  the  antiquary.  Isolated,  seldom  visited.it  lay  in  the 
track  of  many  of  the  earliest  Spanish  and  French  ships 
that  visited  the  American  continent,  and  not  a  few  of 
them,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  vessels  in  more  recent  times, 
left  their  bones  upon  its  rocks.  Frequently  old  coins 
and  other  old  things  were  found  upon  it. 

Uncle  George  drove  his  favorite  nephews  wild  with  de- 
light when  he  invited  their  father  to  bring  them  along 
and  accompany  him  in  his  visit  to  Mona.  The  plan  was 
to  go  to  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico,  by  steamer,  and  there 
charter  a  small  schooner  to  carry  them  to  the  island. 
They  were  now  in  the  last  stage  of  the  journey,  and  ex- 
pected to  be  landed  upon  Mona  the  following  morning. 
with  the  big  tent,  the  provisions,  the  tools  for  digging, 
and  all  the  other  things  they  had  brought  along,  includ- 
ing Chalk,  the  coal-black  Jamaica  boy,  whom  Uncle 
George  always  took  with  him  in  these  trips  to  do  his 
cooking. 

Uncle  George  would  have  spoiled  the  boys  with  his 
kindness  if  their  father  had  not  occasionally  interfered. 
Uncle  George  said  yes  to  everything  they  asked,  but  fa- 
ther occasionally  said  other  things.  So  on  their  second 
morning  on  the  island,  with  their  tent  pitched  directly 
beside  a  great  isolated  rock  that  might  well  pass  for  the 
one  mentioned  in  the  parchment,  when  their  trap  had 
been  duly  set,  and  they  were  slyly  watching  the  two  men 
walking  up  the  beach,  they  were  particularly  glad  that  it 
was  Uncle  Georg'e  himself  who  discovered  the  corner  of 
the  box  sticking  from  the  sand,  and  who  drew  it  out  in 
triumph,  and  opened  it. 

In  a  moment  both  men  were  in  the  tent.  Uncle  George 
with  his  open  parchment  in  his  hand.  "Stir  up  lively, 
hoys;  stir  up  lively!"  he  shouted.  "Here's  a  lind. 
'From  the  greate  rock  to  the  eastward,  twelve  paces.'" 
he  read.  "  That's  the  rock  here  beside  the  tent.  Here's 
the  very  picture  of  it.  Get  the  compass.  Chalk.  Bring 
along  the  shovel,  boys.  We've  tracked  a  pirate's  trea- 
sure as  sure  as  you're  born.  Come  along,  all  hands.  No 
breakfast  till  we  lind  the  treasure." 

The  boys  asked  questions  as  innocently  as  they  could, 
and  their  father  told  them  what  it  all  meant.  When 
they  arrived  with  the  shovels,  Uncle  George  had  already 
paced  oil'  the  ground. 

"Here's  the  spot !"  he  cried.  "All  pure  sand;  the 
easiest  digging  in  the  world.  My,  what  a  morning's  work ! 
Give  me  a  shovel." 

Uncle  George  began  the  digging  himself,  and  for  live 
minutes  he  made  the  sand  llv.  But  though  he  soon  made 
a  considerable  hole,  there  was  no  sign  of  a  treasure-chest. 
"Your  turn,  Edward,"  he  said  at  length  to  his  brother. 
"  We'll  take  it  in  turns.  This  is  easy  digging,  but  it  tires 
my  weak  back.  With  a  will,  old  man.  Imagine  you  are 
a  boy  again." 

The  boys  almost  died  with  suppressed  laughter  to  see 
their  father  digging  for  treasure  where  none  had  ever 
been  buried.  But  they  dared  make  no  sign. 
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"Now,  Roy,"  their  father  said  in  a 
few  minutes,  "  take  your  turn.  Here's 
the  shovel." 

It  was  a  relief  to  Roy  to  step  into  the 
hole  and  begin  to  dig.  He  had  been 
afraid  every  minute  that  he  should  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter.  As  their  father 
stcppi-d  out  of  the  hole,  h.e  stumbled  and 
almost  fell.  And  how  Ned  did  laugh, 
as  though  it  were  the  funniest  thing 
in  the  world;  but  it  was  only  an  excuse 
for  laughing  at  something  else. 

Ned  took  his  turn  at  the  shovel  af- 
ter Roy,  and  then  Uncle  George  again, 
but  the  boys'  father  refused  to  dig'  any 
more. 

"I'm  not  used  to  digging,"  said  he, 
"and  am  sore  already.  No  trea-m-e 
that  ever  was  buried  should  induce  me 
to  throw  another  shovelful.  You  had 
better  be  cautious  too,  George,  and  let 
the  hoys  dig." 

Uncle  George   laughed  at  the  warn- 
ing, and  worked  manfully  when  his  turn 
came  again.     But  in  the  midst  of  it  he 
dropped  the  shovel   with  an  expression 
of  pain,  and  elapped  both  hands  against 
the  small  of  his  back.      "I'm  afraid  I 
have    wrenched    my     weak    back,"   he 
groaned.      "I  should  have  taken   y<mr  advice.  Edward; 
but  it's  too  late   now.      I   shall  be  laid  up  for  a    week.  I 
suppose,  as  I  have  been  before." 

"Don't  think  of  touching  the  shovel  again,"  his  In-o- 
ther urged.  "  Come  to  the  tent  and  I'll  rub  you  with  lini- 
ment. The  boys  can  do  the  digging.  You  have  quite  a 
hole  already,  but  I  don't  see  any  sign  of  a  buried  treasure." 

"That   is   nothing,"   Uncle   George   answered,   as   he 


WHENEVER    THE    SOl'ND    OF    SHOVEL!. ISC    CKASKU    TIIIC1R    FATHER    CAME    GUI'    AND    CAUTIONED 
TIIKM    AGAINST    BEING    IDLE. 


The  boys  dragged  themselves  back  to  their  work,  and 
continued  the  thankless  task  of  digging  for  what  they 
knew  was  not  there.  The  little  soreness  of  the  morning 
was  nothing  compared  with  the  terrible  aches  of  the  af- 
ternoon. But  the  hole  was  close  by  the  tent,  and  when- 
ever the  sound  of  shovelling  ceased  their  father  came 
out  and  cautioned  them  against  being  idle. 

"  Say,  Roy,"  said   Ned,  while  they  were  both  in   the 


raised  himself  carefully  out  of  the  hole.      "These  light     hole,  "this  is  the  funniest  joke  I  ever  heard  in  my  life. 


sands  shift  with  every  wind,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all 
discouraged  if  we  went  down  twenty  feet  without  finding 
anything.  It  is  a  hillock  now;  it  may  have  been  a  hol- 
low when  the  treasure  was  buried.  Keep  at  it,  boys; 
there  is  work  before  you." 

As  Uncle  George  hobbled  to  the  tent,  his  brother  hold- 
ing him  by  the  arm,  the  boys  looked  at  each  other  in 
dismay.  They  would  have  been  still  more  dismayed  if 
they  could  have  seen  how  rapidly  Uncle  George's  back 
improved  when  he  was  hidden  by  the  canvas  wall,  or 
have  heard  the  conversation. 

"Let  the  boys  dig,"  said  Uncle  George,  with  a  merry 
laugh.  "Exercise  is  good  for  young  muscles." 

"I'll  keep  the  young  ragamuffins  at  it  for  a  week," 
his  brother  echoed,  not  with  a  laugh,  but  in  a  tone  that 
sounded  very  businesslike. 


But  if  you'll  tell  me  who  the  joke's  on,  you  can  have  it. 
Talk  about  being  in  a  hole!  We're  getting  deeper  into 
one  every  hour." 

Don't  talk  to  me  about  jokes,"  Roy  growled.  "There's 
no  more  skin  on  my  hands  than  on  a  crowbar,  and  my 
back's  all  tied  ill  knots.  But  what  will  it  be  after  a  week 
of  this?" 

"Do  you  think  we'd  better  own  up  and  get  out  of  the 
scrape  that  way?"  Ned  asked. 

"Own  up?"  Roy  exclaimed,  poking  his  shovel  viciously 
into  the  sand.      "I'd  dig  through  to  China  first." 

"So  would  I,"  said  Ned.      "So  we  may  as  well  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  see  it  through." 

When  they  quit  work  in  the  afternoon,  Uncle  George 
hobbled  out  to  see  what  progress  they  had  made. 

"You've  done  nobly,  boys,"  he  told  them.      And  in- 


When  the  boys  were  called  in  to  breakfast,  two  hours  deed  the  hole  had  grown  wonderfully.  "Don't  be  dis- 
later,  they  were  hot,  sore,  and  tired.  But  their  father  couraged  because  you  don't  find  any  thing.  I  should  not 

be  at  all  surprised  if  it  took  a  week.  You've  no  idea 
how  this  loose  sand  drifts  sometimes." 

After  he  had  gone  away,  Chalk  left  his  cooking  to  see 
the  boys  and  the  work  they  "had  done.  "  Dat  berry  nice 
hole,  mawsters,"  said  he.  "  Mebbe  you  hab  to  dig  him 
all  ober  agin  to-morrer.  If  de  strong  wind  he  come  to- 
night, he  dribe  de  sand  all  back  agin.  De  treasure  he 
dowTn  deep;  Maws  Gawge  say  so,  an'  he  know." 

The  next  day  saw  a  repetition  of  the  first  day's  \vork, 
except  that  the  great  hole  was  so  deep  that  the  sand  had 
to  be  hoisted  out  with  a  bucket.  Ned  and  Roy  were 
ready  to  drop,  only,  as  Roy  said,  "  I'm  so  stiff'  I  should 
have  lo  fall  over  straight,  like  a  stick." 

That  night  at  supper,  however,  while  Chalk  was  work- 
ing over  his  fire  outside,  the  boys  overheard  part  of  a 
com  ersatiou  that  filled  them  with  alarm.  Their  father 


and  Uncle  George  talked  as  though  it  were  a  settled 
thing  that  they  were  to  keep  on  digging  until  the  trea- 
sure was  found. 

"  When  you  get  deep  enough,"  their  father  told  them, 
"  you  will  have  to  rig  a  windlass,  and  draw  the  sand  up 
in  a  bucket.  Then  one.  of  you  can  dig  while  the  other 
hoists,  changing  off.  I  think  six  hours  a  day  will  be 
long  enough  for  you  at  the  start;  so  after  you  have  rested 
an  hour  at  noon,  you  can  quit  work  for  the  day  at  three 
o'clock." 

"I'm  so  raw  now  that  if  a  dog  should  see  me  he'd  eat 
me  for  a  bone,"  said  Roy. 

"Nonsense!"  his  father  answered.  "You'd  do  twice 
as  much  work,  either  of  you,  in  a  baseball  match,  and 
think  nothing  of  it.  Don't  let  me  hear  any  complaints 
about  it.  It's  little  enough  for  you  to  do  to  oblige  your 
uncle  after  his  bringing  you  here  on  such  a  trip." 


and  Uncle  George  were  evidently  talking  about  Chalk. 
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"  He  is  the  only  oilier  person  here,"  their  father  said. 
"We  have  not  seen  another  soul  on  the-  island.  The 
boys  I  am  sure  of  as  far  as  honesty  goes,  hut  you  can't 
he  sure  of  ( 'hall;." 

"  1  should  rather  lose  my  whole  collection   than    think 

such  a  thing  of  old  Chalk,"  I'nele  <  ieorgo  replied.  "  He 
has  heeii  \\iih  me  for  three  years,  and  I  have  always 
found  him  honest.  It  certainly  has  a  verj  strange-  look." 

The  hoys  had  no  ehance  to  talk  thai  night,  because 
they  all  slept  in  the  tent  together,  with  ( 'hulk  just  outside 
the  door;  but  next  morning  as  soon  as  they  were  alone 
in  ihe  hole,  now  almost  a  well.  l!oy  whispered. 

"Ned,  do  you  know,  I  believe  they  think  Chalk  has 
stolen  i  he  t  reasure." 

"I'm  afraid  they  do."  Ned  replied,  "from  what  they 
said  last  night.  It  stands  to  reason  Chalk  can't  have 
stolen  it,  as  it  never  was  here.  But  sinee  he's  suspected, 
the  only  decent  tiling  \ve  can  do  is  to  own  up  to  the  trick 
we  have  played.  I  should  rather  din'  for  a  month  than 
give  ourselves  away  so;  but  it's  not  fair  for  us  to  let 
Chalk  suffer  on  our  account." 

"That's  what  I  think,"  said  Roy.  ''I  wanted  to  own 
up  last  night,  hut  F  had  to  speak  to  you  about  it  first. 
Let's  go  right  into  the  tent  and  tell  Uncle  George." 

A  minute  later  both  hoys  were  in  the  tent,  eager  to 
confess  everything  to  Uncle  George. 

"There's  no  treasure  -  box  there,  Uncle  George;  it  was 
all  a  little  trick  that  Ned  and  I  were  going  to  play." 

"I  brought  the  box  and  parchment  down  from  New 
York,'1  Ned  broke  in.  "I  bought  them  in  an  old  curi- 
osity shop,  and  Hoy  and  I  buried  them  on  the  beach.  We 
didn't  intend  to  tell,  but  we  found  that  you  suspected 
Chalk  of  stealing  the  treasure,  so  then  we  couldn't  keep 
quiet  any  longer." 

"You  admit  that  you  brought  that  box  from  New 
York  purposely  to  trick  your  uncle  George,  who  has  been 
so  kind  to  you — do  you;"  their  father  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Ned  answered.  "We're  both  very  sorry, 
but  we  think  the  joke  has  been  rather  upon  us  after  all, 
as  we  have  had  to  do  all  the  digging." 

"And  now  you  acknowledge  it  solely  to  save  Chalk 
from  the  suspicion  of  stealing  the  treasure,  do  you  .'" 

"Yes,  sir!     That's  the  only  reason." 

"Very  well,"  their  father  continued.  "Wait  a  mo- 
ment, George"  (for  he  was  about  to  interrupt).  "  I  have 
a  little  confession  to  make  myself,  since  the  boys  have 
acted  so  honorably  about  it.  To  begin  with,  Chalk  has 
never  been  suspected  of  stealing  the  treasure,  because  we 
knew  from  the  start  that  there  was  no  treasure  there. 
Let  me  say,  boys,  that  it  was  the  most  stupid  and  the 
worst-managed  trick  that  ever  was  attempted.  When 
your  uncle  George  found  the  box  in  the  sand,  he  turned 
to  me  the  minute  he  saw  it,  and  said: 

''This  box  and  parchment  have  been  for  sale  in  a 
curiosity  shop  in  Broadway  for  more  than  a  year.  I  have 
seen  them  there  a  score  of  times,  and  examined  them,  for 
I  thought  at  one  time  of  buying  them.  The  boys  are 
playing  a  trick  upon  us.  But  leave  it  to  me,  and  we  will 
turn  the  tables  upon  them.' 

"I  intended  to  keep  you  digging  for  at  least  a  week," 
Mr.  Eaton  continued,  "to  punish  your  impertinence. 
But  your  uncle  George  was  too  soft-hearted.  The  first 
afternoon  he  got  11.  rusty  iron  pot  and  filled  it  with  sand, 
and  covered  the  top  with  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  that 
night  he  buried  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  covered  with 
a  stone,  intending  to  let  you  find  it,  and  so  bring  your 
digging  to  an  end.  But  I  went  out  later  and  dug  it  up, 
because  I  (bought  you  deserved  more  punishment.  Your 
uncle  did  not  know  of  my  digging  it  up,  and  when  you 
did  not  find  it  yesterday,  the  inference,  was  that  some  one 
had  stolen  it.  When  he  spoke  of  Chalk,  I  encouraged 
the  suspicion,  and  took  care  that  you  should  hear  of  it, 
to  see  whether  von  would  be  manly  enough  to  tell  us  the 


truth,  and  so  exonerate  poor  Chalk.  You  were,  and  I 
am  proud  of  you  for  it.  and  we  will  say  no  more  about 
your  stupid  (rick." 

"Not  another  word,"  said   I'nele  George. 

"Indeed  we're  very  sorry.  Uncle  George,"  Said  Roy. 

"And  indeed  you  have  good  cause  to  be,  hoys,"  Uncle 
George  answered.  "  for  your  bones  will  be  sore  for  a  week 
with  the  diuL'inn.  But,  let  Uncle  George  have  a  word  to 
say.  I  think  your  father  worked  you  entirely  too  hard 
for  a,  harmless  lilt  le  joke  like  that.  1  lind  that  most  peo- 
ple who  have  line  boys  don't  know  how  to  appreciate 
them.  Now  when  we  go  home  I  intend  to  take  you  by- 
way of  Havana,  in  one  of  the  big  Spanish  steamers;  and 
you  shall  have  such  a  good  time  there  that  you'll  forget 
all  about  the  search  for  treasure  on  Mona  Island." 


"AS  FLAT  AS  A  FLOUNDER." 

SOME  of  yon  may  have  !ir:inl  the  saying,  "  As  flat  as  a  lloiin- 
<l<T,"iiml  li.-ivc  not  stopped  to  think  about  it.  What  1  wish 
to  tell  you  is  why  this  lish  is  Ihit,  and  what  happens  because  it 
is  flat- 
It'  you  liuve  ever  seen  oue  in  market  or  elsewhere,  yon  know 
that  the  upper  and  under  pal  Is  of  its  body  arc  of  different  colors, 
and  that  its  two  e\es  are,  strangely  enough,  hoth  on  the  same 
side  of  its  head.  If  you  were  to  see  one-  in  I  lie  water,  yon  would 
notice  that  it  swam  not  upright,  as  oilier  lish  sw  mi.  tint  lying 
over  on  one  side,  \\  i  111  its  I  w  o  eyes  on  top. 

Now  all  these-  things — Hie  llalness,  the  two  eyes  together,  the 
twisted  month,  the  differently  colored  Miles,  the  peculiar  swim- 
ming— come  from  the  fart  that  the  lloinnler  is  not  and  never 
has  lieen  an  over-brave  lish. 

We  cannot  hlame  the  poor  creatures  much,  because  they  have 
no  way  to  defend  themselves,  as  s\\  ord-n'sh  and  some  others  have. 
Their  neighbors  enjoy  eating  them;  they  know  that  they  are 
weak,  and  so  they  look,  ages  ago,  to  hiding  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  This  has  been  done  so  long  that  now  they  have  actu- 
ally lost  the  power  to  c •  to  the  surface.  Other  fish  rise  or 

sink  by  means  of  an  air-bladder.  Those  of  our  friends  that  used 
theirs  and  rose  were  pounced  upon  and  eaten.  The  poor  little 
seared  ones  that  liid  at  the  bottom  and  saved  their  lives  had  no 
need  for  the  rising  apparatus,  and  now,  as  is  always  the  case 
when  an  organ  is  not  used,  they  have  lost  it. 

But  when  the  flounder  took  to  his  hiding-place  at  the  bottom, 
he  did  not  settle  himself  at  all  comfortably,  according  to  our 
ideas  of  li.sh  comfort.  Instead  of  an  upright  position,  with  the 
two  sides  equally  up,  he  chose,  for  some  reason,  to  lie  over  en- 
tirely on  one  of  them,  \\it\i  the  ol  her  side  np. 

This  position  accounts  for  the  differently  colored  sides.  That 
on  which  he  lay  was  protected  always  from  the  sunlight,  and 
lust  its  eolor.  The  upper  has  come  to  be  the  color  of  the  bottom 
on  which  he  lives,  be  that  color  \\hat  it  may. 

That  it  should  be  so  is  not  so  strange  as  it  seems.  A  bright 
flounder  shining  on  a  dark  bottom  is  easily  seen  by  its  enemies, 
and  seized  and  eaten.  The  same  would  be  true  of  a  dark  tish  in 
a  bright  coral  home.  Those  who  lived  to  have  families  of  their 
own  were  those  whose  color  was  most  like  the  eolor  of  their 
home.  Only  the  safest  color  was  transmitted,  and  so,  the  world 
over,  members  of  this  family  are  the  color  of  sand  or  mud  or 
gravel  or  shell  or  coral,  according  to  the  place  of  their  abode. 
Some  are  even  knotted  and  rough  in  a  way  that  makes  them 
wonderfully  like  their  home.  We  lind,  for  the  same  reason,  arc- 
tic animals  white  like  snow,  and  desert  insects  the  color  of  sand. 

Another  result  of  the  llalness  of  this  flat-tish  family  to  which 
the  flounder  belongs  is  that  its  eyes  are  both  on  the  top  of  its 
head.  We  can  best  see  how  they  have  gotten  together,  and 
how  other  changes  have  taken  place,  by  untieing  the  growth  of 
a  young  flounder.  In  the  MTV  beginning  of  its  existence  the 
baby  iish  is  a  clear,  transparent  little  thing.  Its  two  eyes  are 
where  well-regulated  eyes  should  be,  on  opposite  sides  of  its 
head,  and  it  swims  vertically  in  the  \\  ater,  as  do  other  lish. 

But  in  a  few  days  the  influence  of  a  long  line  of  flounder  an- 
cestry is  felt,  lie  too  takes  to  1\  ing  over  on  one  side  —  generally, 
but  not  always,  the  left.  The  exposed  skin  darkens.  In  this 
position  the  view  of  the  under  eye  is  somewhat  limited,  and  it 
squints  upward  toward  a  larger  one.  It  begins  to  move;  it 
turns  the  corner  and  comes  to  the  top.  There  it  takes  a  stand. 
The  month  twists  upward,  and  the  young  lish  swims  along  side- 
wise  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  MAKY  31.  WINSTON. 
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PRINCESS  KAILTLAXI   OF   HAWAII. 

~TVT"O  little  interest  has  been  felt  hi  America,  iincl  indeed  in  (lie 
J_  1  English-speaking  world,  during  tlie  past  two  mouths  in  the 
young  Princess  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  She  was  in  England 
at  school  when  a  revolution  drove  her  aunt  the  Queen  of  Ha\\  ah 
from  the  throne,  Since  then  she  has  beeu  in  America  to  ask  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  consider  her  rights  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  when  he  decided  the  proposition  of  the  pres- 
ent provisional  government  that  the  United  Slates  should  annex 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  She  has  DOW  returned  to  England,  lint 
has  announced  her  intention  to  visit  America  again  so  as  to  go 
to  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  Meant  inn-  the  fate  of  the  Ha- 
waiian monarchy  remains  in  douht,  as  Mr.  Cleveland  has  with- 
drawn the  treaty  of  annexation  from  the  Senate,  and  has  sent  a 
commission  to  Hawaii  to  impure  into  the  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  report  upon  their  desires. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are.  in  the  mid-Pacific,  about  2100  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  and  the  only  stopping-place  in  the  North 
Pacific  between  America  in  the  West,  and  China,  Japan,  and 
Australia  in  the  East.  This  geographical  position  has  given 
Hawaii  an  importance  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  hers. 
Army  and  naval  men  who  consider  these  islands  with  reference 
to  their  strategic  value  in  time  of  war,  say  that  the  country 
which  controls  them  when  a  canal  shall  have  beeu  dug  in  Nica- 
ragua or  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  will  also  control  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Such  as  these  have  urged  that  the  United  States  should 
annex  Hawaii  at  once.  Other  writers  have  urged  that  the  pos- 
session of  tin'  islands  would  be  an  clement  of  weakness  inslcad 
of  strength,  because  the  islands  were  so  remote  that  they  could 
onl\  be  defended  by  a  navy  stronger  than  that  of  any  antagonist 
the  United  Stales  might,  have.  Still  other  opponents  of  annex- 
ation base  their  objections  on  the  fact  thai  it.  is  not  American 
policy  to  have  remote  dependencies. 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in   177-1,  and 

nai 1  by  him  after  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  was  then  the 

First  Lord  of  the  British  Board  of  Admiralty.  Captain  Cook  esti- 
mated that  the  people,  numbered  400,000.  They  arc'  not  negroes, 
as  some  ignorant  ]y  suppose,  but  belong  to  the  Malay o-I'olviiesi an 
race.  Their  hair  is  black  and  usually  straight,  though  some- 
times it  waves  a  little,  as  is  the  case  with  Princess  Kaiulani's 
hair.  The  complexion  of  the  Hawaiian  is  a  reddish-brown,  which 
shines  like  burnished  copper.  They  are  usually  of  small  stature, 
but  the  men  and  women  of  the  ruling'  class  are  generally  large. 
But  the  natives  of  Hawaii  are  surely  dying  out.  Captain  Cook 
found  400,000  of  them  in  17?.- •;  in  18d:S  the  American  missionaries 
estimated  the  native,  population  at  14'.i.llOi>;  in  1878  the  native 
population  had  decreased  to  J>8,nilH.  This  population  is  aug- 
mented by  foreigners  from  China,  Japan,  America,  Germany,  and 
England.  The  Chinese  are  more  numerous  than  the  foreigners 
from  any  other  one  country,  but  the  Americans  are  the  most  in- 
fluential, owning  the  land  and  being  the  leaders  in  commercial 
and  political  affairs. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  when  first  intro- 
duced to  the  great  world  by  Captain  Cook  were  not  fierce 
savages,  but  a  mild-mannered  people  of  friendly  disposition.  It 
was  an  inviting  field  for  the  missionary,  and  thither  went  several 
Americans  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  By  1820  these 
teachers  and  preachers  had  reduced  the  Hawaiian  language  to 
written  characters.  Later  the  people  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  now  there  are  schools,  and  the  people  may  fairly  be 
called  semi-civilized. 

Princess  Kaiulani's  mother  was  Princess  Likclike.  a  sister  of 
the  late  King  Kalakana,  and  also  of  the  deposed  Queen  Lilino- 
kalani,  and  her  father  a  Scotchman  named  Archibald  Scott  Cleg- 
horn.  Princess  Kaiulani  does  not  belong  to  a  royal  family  that 
is  royal  by  a  long  descent  from  kings,  for  there  have  been  vary- 
ing methods  of  succession  in  Hawaii.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
hereditary  ;  sometimes  by  election,  and  sometimes  by  appoint- 
ment. The  grandfather  of  Kaiulani  was  a  chief.  Vint  he  was 
allied  to  a  royal  house,  as  he  married  a  niece  of  King  Kame- 
hameha.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  three  children — King 
Kalakaua,  Queen  Liliuokalani,  and  Princess  Likelike,  the  mother 
of  Kainlani.  Kalakaua  became  King  by  election  ;  he  named  his 
sister,  Liliuokalani,  to  succeed  him;  and  she  in  turn,  shortly 
after  her  succession  in  January,  1891,  named  Kainlani  as  heir  to 
the  throne.  So  this  young  daughter  of  Mr.  Cleghoru  has  only 
been  a  Princess  a  little  over  two  years. 

King  Kalakaua  was  a  great  traveller.  He  went  to  Europe  sev- 
eral times,  and  paid  visits  to  the  United  States.  In  one  trip  he 
went  all  round  the  world.  His  avowed  intention  was  to  study 
the  manners,  customs,  governmental  systems,  together  with  the 


PRINCESS    KAIULANI    OF    HAWAII. 
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industries  of  the  great  countries  of  the  East  and  West,  so  as  to 
adopt  in  his  island  kingdom  the  best  features  that  came  under 
his  observation.  But  Kalakana  was  not  a  very  wise  man.  There 
was  not  a  very  long  interval  between  him  and  the  savagerv  of 
his  ancestors.  So  the  King's  travels  were  not  prolitable  to  him 
or  to  his  people.  What  appeared  to  interest  him  more  than 
anything  else  he  saw  was  the  royal  state  that  was  kept  up  by 
Old  World  rulers.  The  simplicity  of  his  court  in  Honolulu  was 
distasteful  to  him  after  his  return  from  the  grand  tour.  His 
first  exploit  was  to  have  a  great  coronation  ceremony.  This 
cost  so  much  that  it  very  nearly  bankrupted  his  people.  Then 
In-  built  a  palace  that  cost  $350,000;  and  then  he  spent  S75.000 
to  celebrate  his  fiftieth  birthday.  Shortly  after  he  celebrated 
the  funeral  of  a  relative  with  so  much  pomp  and  splendor  that 
the  cost  reached  si',0.000.  These  extravagances  had  to  be  paid 
for  by  a  population  of  less  than  60,000  people.  The  King  had 
no  private  fortune,  and  all  these  expenses  were  paid  directly 
from  the  treasury  or  from  loans  for  which  the  kingdom  was  re- 
sponsible. 

Dissipation  and  high  living  wore  out  Kalakaua.  ami  he  died 
in  California  in  January,  1891.  His  sister  succeeded  him.  She 
recently  attempted  to  replace  the  constitution  wrested  from 
Kalakaua  with  one  not  so  liberal.  There  was  a  revolt.  A  pro- 
visional government  was  formed,  and  the.  marines  from  the 
United  States  man-of-war  llnxltni  were  landed  to  preserve  the 

peace.  The  provisional  government  then  sent  a  cm ission  to 

Washington  asking  that  the  United  States  should  annex  the 
islands.  The  American  Minister,  pending  these  negotiations. 
established  an  American  protectorate,  and  raised  the  American 
flag. 

The  young  Princess  whose  full  name,  as  set  down  in  the 
Almiti/iii-li  ill  Gniliii,  is  Victoria  Kawekin  Kaiulani  Lunalilo  Ka- 
laninulahilapalapa.  was  horn  in  Honolulu  in  !>?.">,  and  is  there- 
fore seventeen  years  old.  She  is  said  to  be  a  bright  though 
serious  girl,  fond  of  music  and  painting,  and  with  a  high  ambi- 
tion to  learn  all  good  and  useful  things  so  that  she  maybe  a 
wise  Queen  if  she  ever  ascends  the  Hawaiian  throue. 
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"CUT-IN-HALF   COTTAGE." 

A     SWISS    STORY. 

l;v  DAVID  M  i: 
'J'KI.I.  5-011,  Jacques,  thai  I  n-ili  ha\  ••  il  so,  -whether  you  like 


••And  1  ti'll  .'/""•  I'hilippe,  that  it'  \  on  are  going  to  talk  like 
tlial.\on  li:id  better  di>  il  somewhere  rise.  Tliis  is  mil  house 
jus  I  as  in  11  ch  as  yours.  and  if  \  mi  don't  agree,  vc/n  can  go  out  of 
it  a.-  .soon  as  yon  like,  and  good  riddance." 

It  was  a  pity  to  lirar  two  line  young  fellows  give  each  other 
such  bitter  words  about  a  trifle,  more  especially  as  tlie.v  happen- 
ed to  lie  lirothers,  lint  so  it.  was. 

Having  lieen  left  by  their  father's  death  joint  owners  of  a 
small  upland  rlmlfl  (cottage)  among  the  sunny  Swiss  hills  that 
overlook  the  Lake  of  <  iene\  a,  Philippe  and  .);ie(|iies  Arnault 
!  who.  like  a  good  many  people  in  other  countries  besides  Switz- 
erland. were  just,  a  little  too  fond  of  having  their  own  way  in 
CWT\  thing)  got  into  more  than  one  dispute  over  the  ins  and 
onts  of  their  housekeeping,  or  their  respective  shares  of  the 
profits  upon  their  stock,  till  at  last,  like  hot  -blooded  young  fools 
as  they  were,  they  came  to  high  words  about  some  trifling  dif- 
ference which  was  only  tit  to  be  laughed  at.  and  the  quarrel 
ended  in  the  utterance  by  Jacques  of  the  dcliance  just  quoted. 

For  a  tew  moments  after  Jacques  had  spoken,  Philippe  (who 
was  the  elder  by  about  a  year)  sat  silent.  Then  he  rose  and 
answered  with  a  stern  gravity  which  showed  that  he  fully 
meant  what  he  said: 

"Very  well.  If  yon  want  to  get  rid  of  me  I  shall  not  need  to 
be  told  twice.  To-morrow  morning  we'll  divide  the  stock  and 
the  money,  and  I'll  be  oil." 

And  without  another  word  he  turned  and  went  up  the  steep 
ladderlike  stair. 

Jacques  for  a  moment  was  sorely  tempted  to  go  after  him 
and  make  friends  again,  for  his  warm  heart  smote  him  at  the 
thought  that  the  brother  from  whom  he  had  never  been  parted 
yet  was  about  to  leave  him,  and  to  leave  him  in  anger.  But, 
like  many  other  foolish  lads  before  and  since,  he  thought  it 
more  manly  to  persist  in  going  wrong  than  frankly  to  own  that 
he  was  in  fault  and  try  to  set  himself  right  ;  and  so  the  words 
that  might  have  cut  short  this  silly  quarrel  were  never  spoken. 

Philippe  Arnault  was  not  the  man  to  go  back  from  anything 
that  he  had  once  said,  ami  the  first  thing  next  morning  he  began 
to  prepare  for  his  departure,  in  earnest.  The  goats,  the  furni- 
ture, and  what  little  money  they  had  were  easily  divided  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  but  the  house-  itself,  of  which  they  were 
.punt  o\s  ners.  how  were-  they  to  divide  it? 

In  a  similar  case  two  Irish  lirothers  had  agreed  that  each  of 
tic  -in  should  take  one  side  of  the  house,  when  Mike  at  once  chose 
the  inside,  and  Denis  the  outside.  Thereupon  llenis  went  out 
and  thrust  a  firebrand  into  the  thatch.  "  Ye  may  do  what  ye 
pla/.c  wid  your  half,  but  I  mane  to  burn  mine." 

Not  knowing  this  instructive  story,  however,  the  Arnault 
brothers  were  at  a  nonplus.  But  Philippe  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
balked.  Mounting  the  roof,  he  deliberately  sawed  through  il 
close  to  the  chimney,  and  then  with  axe  and  saw  cut  the  cottage 
right  in  t  wo,  and  carted  away  his  half  of  it,  with  the  aid  of  two 
or  t  hree  huge  wood-carts  belonging  to  his  neighbors,  to  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  mountain  that  overhung  them  on  the  w  csl  .  Mean- 
while poor  Jacques,  thus  left  alone  in  a  house  literally  divided 
against  itself,  repaired  as  he  best  might  his  abridged  dwelling. 
which  was  soon  known  throughout  the  whole  country-side  by 
the  na  .....  of  "he  Chalet  Coupe"  (Cut-in-half  (  'ottaue  i. 

But  so  far  as  Philippe  himself  was  concerned,  this  strange  re- 
moval turned  out  to  lie  a  very  good  thing.  The  story  of  the 
"divided  house"  quickly  went  through  all  the  villages  that  lay 
near  the  site  of  his  new  home,  and  with  it  went  the  fame  of  the 
skill  and  handiuess  with  which  young  Arnault  had  done  all  the 
building  and  cai  pcntring  that  was  needed  for  it.  In  a  trice  he 
was  taken  on  among  the  workmen  who  were  putting  up  a  new- 
hotel  a  few  miles  down  the  valley;  and  as  the  work  went  on 
during  the  whole'  summer,  and  his  goats  throve  meanwhile  in 
their  new  pasimcs.  our  hero  hail  e\ery  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  change  of  place. 

Month  after  month  went  by,  and,  the  lirsl  bitterness  of  the 
quarrel  having  long  since  died  out,  Philippe's  In-art,  softened  by 
Ins  iMiud  fortune,  beu.-in  to  regret  Ins  estranged  brother  more 
and  more,  lie  called  to  mind  how  often  in  the  lonely  place, 
where  they  had  lived  he  and  Jacques  had  1  .....  n  alone  in  their 

*  I  niv-ell1  p:i-.-ed  this  curious  dwelling  in  one  of  my  Alpine  marches, 
anil  learned  its  history  from  a  peasant  of  the  place.  —  D.  K. 


little  eiut:ii;e  Ibr  days  and  days  without  any  company  at  all, 
and  w  ho  could  tell  w  bet  her  now  that  In  was  ".one  poor  Jacques 
might  not  be  silling  then'  a  11  by  hi  nisei  f.  w  il  h  no  one  to  spea  k  to 
or  lo  consult  as  to  his  plans  '! 

The  thought  of  that  sad  and  solitary  figure  haunted  Philippe 
in  the  midst  of  many  a  gay  merrymaking,  and  when  lie  sal 
alone  al  night  the  name  of  •  .1  AI  i;n:s  AKN.UI.I  "  cai  A  ed  on  a 
beam  nf  t  he  divided  cottage,  w  hose  st  range  mutilation  told  only 
too  plainly  of  the  unnatural  separation  of  its  masters,  stared 
him  in  the  face  like  a  written  accusation.  At  last  when  the 
great  harvest  festival  began  to  draw  nigh  — -the  time  of  happi- 
ness and  good  fellow  ship  for  every  Swiss  household — Philippe 
could  bear  it  no  longer. 

"I?M«.v/  go  and  see  how  he  is  gelling  on. "said  he  to  himself, 
"  for  if  he  were  sick  or  in  trouble  anil  no  one  with  him.  I  should 
never  forgive  myself." 

And  that  very  evening  at  sunset  he  took  his  stout  pikestaff 
in  his  hand  and  started  off  over  the  mountain. 

It  w  as  soon  quite  dark,  but  this  ma  tiered  very  little  to  a  man 
like  Philippe  Arnault,  who  could  haw-  gone  blindfolded  along 
any  hill  path  in  the  whole  district  ;  and  meeting  a  party  of  four 
or  live  peasants  who  were  going  the  same  way  as  himself,  he 
joined  them,  and  they  all  went  on  together. 

Xow  it  happened  that  on  that  very  night  Jacques  too  was 
thinking  of  that  quarrel,  and  bitterly  regretting  il.  Things 
had  not  gone  as  well  with  him  as  with  his  In-other,  lie  had  to 
work  very  hard,  and  earned  but  little  by  his  labor;  and  that 
evening,  having  come  in  from  it  hungry  and  tired  out,  he  had 
fallen  asleep  by  the  tire  directly  after  supper,  and  the  regrets 
that  troubled  his  waking  hours  continued  to  haunt  himc\en  in 
his  dreams. 

He  dreamed  that  his  brother  Philippe  was  sitting  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  tire  as  of  old.  and  that  out  of  it,  there  Hew  a  tiny- 
spark,  w  hieh  fell  right  between  them,  and  instead  of  going  out, 
sprang  up  suddenly  into  a  \  ast  sheet  of  tlame,  which  complete- 
ly hid  them  from  each  ot  her,  and  smote  upon  him  so  sorely  with 
its  smoke  and  heat  that  he  gave  a  start  and  a  cry.  and  awoke. 

Awoke — to  what?  To  find  his  grim  vision  terribly  true,  for 
the  timbers  around  him,  dry  as  tinder  from  the  long  summer 
heat, were  fast  kindling  into  a  bla/.e,  and  the  house  was  actually 
burning  over  his  head. 

A  few  moments  more  and  he  would  have  been  stupefied  by 
the  smoke,  ami  would  have  sunk  helplessly  into  the  tlames;  but 
with  a  last  desperate  effort  he  dragged  himself  to  the  door,  tore, 
it  open,  ami  staggered  forth  into  the  fresh  night  air.  Just  theu 
a  loud  shout  was  heard  from  behind,  and  by  the  titfnl  glare  of 
the  firelight  he  saw  half  a  dozen  men,  who  were  hurry  ing  up  to 
his  assistance. 

A  tall  man,  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader  of  the  party,  and 
who  seemed  quite  familiar  with  all  the  ins  and  onts  of  the  house, 
darted  round  to  the  back  of  it,  and  Hinging  open  the  goat-pen, 
set  free  the  poor  frightened  beasts,  whose  cries  as  the  flames 
neared  them  were  piteous  to  hear.  Two  others  rushed  into  the 
house  and  began  to  drag  out  the  furniture,  while  the  rest,  seiz- 
ing the  pails  and  buckets  that  lay  around,  Hew  down  to  the 
stream  for  water. 

But  though  they  all  worked  manfully,  and  though  Jacques 
himself,  when  his  faintness  had  passed  off,  seconded  them  with 
might  and  main,  all  their  efforts  were  vain  to  save  the  house, 
which  was  soon  one  great  blaze  above  and  below.  Jacques  had 
barely  time  to  drag  out  his  money-bag  from  its  hiding-place  ere 
the  burning  rafters,  crashing  in  one  by  one,  drove  back  the 
bravest  of  the  amateur  firemen,  and  when  daylight  came  no- 
thing was  left  of  Cut-in-half  (.'ot  t  age  but  a  heap  of  ashes. 

Then  Jacques  Arnault  discovered  for  the  iirst  time  that  the 
tall  stranger  who  had  aided  him  so  stoutly,  and  who  had  had 
his  hair  singed  and  his  right  hand  badly  scorched  in  doing  so, 
was  i in-  eNe  than  his  banished  brother  Philippe. 

••  It's  HI//  turn  now.  yon  see,  lad,"  said  Jacques,  with  a  some- 
what shamefaced  air.  "I  drove  yon  from  your  home,  and  now 
I  am  homeless  myself." 

"Kay.  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  I  hope,  Jacques,"  cried 
the  elder  man,  clapping  him  heartily  on  the  back  with  his 
unhurt  left  hand.  "The  goats  are  saved,  anyhow,  and  so  are  a 
good  many  of  your  things,  thanks  to  these  good  neighbors  here ; 
and  as  for  the  house  ilself,  I'll  tell  yon  what  we  can  do  about 
that.  My  half  of  the  old  cottage  is  still  standing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  yon  shall  come  and  live  there,  and 
help  me  to  make  it  big  enough  tor  us  both.  I've  been  sorry  for 
that  quarrel  of  ours  many  a  time  .since  it  happened,  but  we'll 
never  quarrel  again,  anyhow." 

And  indeed  thcv  never  did. 
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VKAMATIS 

.N,  the  nt ill,  i-          Pr.isriiLT.A,  his  i>aii'th!>  f 


JACK,  it  MI  iti 


SIT:NK.  —  ./  iluir/i,  or  a  farm-house  kitclicii  ;  iriiiilnir  <il  buck.  Ttilitr 
wit/i  jiiins  of  mill'.  fiats  <>/  butter  and  cheese.  Priscilla  (lisenn  i  •<  (' 
churning.  .Simon  reading  tin  m  trxji 


[The  words  to  lie  sung  slmcli/  anil  dixtiiuili/  by  one  voice  be- 
hind the  scenes.  Tin-  actors  may  join  in  tbc  cborns  if  desired. 
To  be  acted  in  pantomime.] 

THERE  was  a,  young  maiden  whose  name  was   Priscilla, 
Tlie  beautiful  daughter  of  Simon,  the  miller; 
A  dairymaid  she,  who  made  butter  and  cheese, 
While  sighing  for  Jack,  who  sailed  over  the  seas. 

CIIOHUS.  —  Sing  tural  H  liiral  li  lural  li  la,  etc. 

\  l'ii-cill:i  iliiiK-i*  down  centre  to  first  line,  turn*  tnnl  dances  nji  /<> 
second  liiir,  then  doii'ii.  then  up,  hopping  first  on  one  font,  tlnn 
on  the  other,  in  time  to  music. 

Old  Simon  was  rich  and  had  plenty  to  span1, 
But  he  also  was  mean,  and  as  cross  as  a  bear. 
His  pretty  young  daughter  he   ceased  not  to  scold 
As  he  sat   by  the  fire  and  counted  his  gold. 

[He  Opens  Ijn.r  of  foil,  x  iniil  j'nnjlis  tin  in. 

CHORUS.  —  Sing  tural  li  lural  li  lural  li  la,  etc. 

[Thfii  '/'in"  buck  and  forth  together,  Simon  shaking  a  purse  of 
coins.  At  the  end  of  chorus  he  locks  n/i  his  money. 

Then   lie  called  for  his  hat  and  he  called  for  his  cane, 
And  off  went  the  miller  to  grind  out  his  grain. 
"Now,  mind  what  I  tell  you,"  he  growled  as  he  went, 
"Yon  sha'n't  wed  a  sailor  who  has  riot  a  cent!" 

[Priscilla  assists  him  to  put  on  hat  and  coat.     Exit  Simon,  scolding, 
CHORUS.  —  Sing  tural  li  lural  li  lural  li  la,  etc. 

[Priscilla  dances,  weeping. 

That  day,  while  Priscilla  was  busily  churning, 
Her  father  came  ill,  from  the  village   retumiug, 
And  with  him  a  peddler,  his  pack  on  his  back, 
And  a  smile  on  his  face  that  resembled  her  Jack. 

[Priscilla  resumes  her  churning.     A  sli://it  /muse.     Enter  Simon 
inn!  .lack,  liisi/msed  as  a  pcdd/i  r  in  n  /nun  iliistcr,  large  hat, 
and  III  in  xpcctuclex,  earrifing  pack  containing  all  kinds  of  mt  / 
chandise. 

CHORUS.  —  Sing  tural  li  lural  li  lural  li  la,  etc. 

[All  dance.     Simon  between  Pi'iscilla  aiul  Jack 

Old  Simon   was  chuckling,  and  kind  as  could  be; 
"  Come,  come,  pretty  daughter,  here's  something  to  see  ! 
Choose  out  for  yourself  all  the  gowns  you  desire, 
And  the  ribbons  and  laces  you  most  do  admire." 

CHORUS.  —  Sing  tural  li  lural  li  lural  li  la,  etc. 

[Jack  unpacks  his  wares.      Simon  and  Priscilla  daun,  sTie  occa- 
sionally I/juicing  at  the  pretty  tilings. 


The  peddler  spread  out  all  his  wares  in  a  row  ; 
"Here's  a  kerchief  of  blue,  and  a  cap  with  a  how, 
An  apron  all  trimmed  with  most,  exquisite  lace, 
Arid  a  bonnet   with   (lowers  thai  just  suit  your  face!" 

[I'aiixf  hi  tin  xiiii/iui/  n'/ii/e  Priscilla  jmts  em  f/n  various  articli 
Cuoitus.  —  Sing  tural  li  lural  li  lural  li   la,efc, 

[All  1/1111,1  ,  JYi?cilIa  >n  /in  in  Simon  anil  .lack. 

"Here  are  hosen  of  red,  and  some  dear  little  shoes!" 
"Take  them  all,"  cried  the  father;  "you  have  but  to  choose. 
All  his  goods  you  shall  have,  and  my  fortune  as  well, 
1C  you'll   marry  this  merchant,  good  Nicholas  Snell." 

CHORUS.  —  Sing  tural  li  lural  li  lural  li  la.c/c. 
[Priscilla  tlauces  npnii  from  the  nllurs,  tnrninii  tin-  buck  on  Jack. 

Priscilla  in  rage  tossed  the  shoes  to  the  floor; 
"I'll  tell  you  again,  as  I've  told  you  before, 
I  don't  want  your  money,  I  don't   want  your  mill, 
I'll  wed  but  my  sailor,  and  wed  him  I  will!" 

CHORUS.  —  Sing  tural  li  lural  li  lural  li  la,  etc. 

[All  dunce,  Priscilla  apart,  us  bifofi. 

Simon  hobbled  away,  with  a  shake  of  his  fist; 
"You'll  marry  this  merchant,  rash  maid,  I  insist!" 
The  door  had  scarce  closed  with  a  thundering  whack 
When  standing  before  her  she  saw  her  dear  Jack. 

[Efil  Simon.     .Tack  Ihrnii's  <>ji'  the  linen  dnslir  .<//./  /..'//.  spectacles, 
mid  iliscbisis  liimsi.'f  in  x.n/nr  suit.      Tableau.      Pause. 

••  Priscilla,  forgive   me!     This  trick  I  have  playd 
To  find  out  how   true  you  would   be,  my  fair  maid! 
Thus  disguised,  I  have  entered  the  village  by  stealth, 
And  your  father  helie\cs  I'm  a  peddler  of  wealth." 

CHORUS.  —  Sing  tural  li  lural  li  lural  li  la,  <•/<•. 

[_Tliey  dance  buck  and  forth. 

With  a  song  and  a  dance  they  went  tripping  about, 
Without  any   fear  that   they   might  be  found  out, 
And  forgot,  in  their  joy.  that   old  Simon  was  near, 
When  at  the  back  window  his   lace  did  appear! 


[Simon's  faci    uppiurs  ul   ii-ini  In  if,  a  i-.ifil    ',x   i 
i/'/ndoii',  /finn  I'lliinil  c  door  of  Ki'fn  i. 


i'i   In/nil,-,, 


CHORUS.  —  Sing  tural  li  lural  li  lural  li  la.  </c. 

[Priscilla  ami  Jack  dunce.  As  theii  come  doien  stage  Simon's 
face  appears.  As  thi  11  >;<i  uj>,  it  disappears,  etf. 

He   brandished  his  cane  as  he  entered  the  door; 
"  Go,  go,  you  bold  sailor,  and  come  here  no  more'. 
Come,  pack  up  your  wares,  and   be   off  with  yon,  quick! 
You've  entered  my  house  by  a  rascally  trick." 

[Enter  Simon  in  great  rage.  Priscilla  and  Jack  strike  altitudes 
of  terror. 

CHORUS.  —  Sing  tural  li  lural  li  lural  li  la,c/c. 

[All  dance  apart,  Simon  shakiuii  tii*  cane.  Jack  ami  Priscilla 
follow  him,  ifith  imploring  looks. 

With  a  look  at  Priscilla,  Jack  ran  to  his  pack, 
And  found  there  a  bottle  marked  "Poison!"    in   black. 
"Let  us  drink,  dearest   maid,  and  in  death  be  united  : 
Rather  die  than  survive  with  our  happiness  blighted!" 

CHORUS.  —  Sing  tural  li  lural  li  lural  li  la.  etc. 

[Priscilla  and  .Inck  dance  together,  he  holding  large  lotll,  irill 
conspicuous  label.  Simon  dances  alone,  looking  anxioitsly  «t 
them. 

Then  without  giving  Simon  a  moment  to  think. 
They  filled  up  the  glass  and  were  just  going  to  drink, 
When  the  father  relented,  and  shouted,  "  No  !    no! 
My  children,  my  blessing  I  freely  bestow!" 

[7'ableau  of  reconciliation. 
CHORUS.  —  Sing  tural  li  lural  li  lural  li  la.i/c. 

[Ail  difm'f,  Priscilla  'i>(i''f,,i  Simon  and  Jack.  At  end  trf  chorus, 
Priscilla  and  Jack  kunl  ;  Simon  joins  their  hands.  Y'«/ 
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FREDDY'S    LETTER. 

'WlIAT    AT.F.    YOU    nolNI.,    Fr.Tfl'l'V  V" 

'\VKITIMJ  A   i.rTTKU  TO  UNIII.K  JIM." 
•IMMM-'.'      \Yii\T    \:M     \oi:    SAVIM;   'I  <>  HIM'.'" 
1  E\<T<;K  'i  IIKSK  III.OTS.'' 


AT  CONCLUSIONS. 
Visi  mi:.  "Why,  Maud,  your  grandmother  is  not  very  nlil." 
M.\ri>.  ••  Well,  she  iiin.si    be, 'cause  yesterdaj  she  was  telling 
mi'    \vh;il    :i    good    ln>\    l.eorm-    Washington    was,  and  hn\v'd  she 
know  i!  she  diiln'l  SIT  liiin  .'" 

* 

A\     AHII.OGY. 

I1  M-\  (xli-rulii),  "\Vli:il  was  lli;it  noise  I  heard  outside  just 
now  !" 

Kor.ltiK.  "I'lcase,  sir,  I  1'rll  down  stairs,  lint  1  didn't  mean  to. 
and  mamma  ne\eu  told  me  not  to." 


;;ril'E    AN    APPETITE. 

MAMMA.  "  What,  Mark,  have  you  come  home  to  liineheon  ?     I 
thought  you  took  your  luncheon  to  school  this  moniini;." 
JlAHK.   "  Ves,  'in,  I  did;   lint  1  ale  it  all  u\i  at  reress.1' 


THESE    NEW    STAMPS. 
TATA.  "  What  are  you  crying  for,  Frank  ?" 
FRANK.  '-My— my  stani]i  alluim's  so— so  small  that  I  can't  get 

all  the  new  stamps  on  the  same  pane." 


A    GREAT    PRESENT. 

.K  NED.  "What  are  you  going  to  give  your  little  sister 
tor  a  birthday  present  .'" 

OLIVKH.  "  I'm  ;;i)inj;  to  ask  papa  to  get  her  a  i'ootlmll,  and  I'll 
show  her  how  to  play." 

EXPLAINED. 

"  AISE  you  the  best  scholar  at  school,  Frank  ?" 
••uli   no.  they  haven't  got  any  hest  one  now, 'cause  he's  got 
the  measles." 


THE    DIFFERENCE. 

1'Ar.v.  "  Why.  May,  you  are  too  big  a  girl  to  play  with  dolls." 
MAY.  "Oh  no,  papa.     This  is  a  big  doll." 


A    QUEER    HIDING-PLATE. 

••  MAKVIX,  I  found  your  ball  in 
papa's  best  hat  this  inoriiiu^." 
remarked  mamma.  "What  «  as 
it  doing  there  .'" 

••1  guess  it  \vas  hiding  from 
me,"  answered  Marvin.  "  be- 
eanse  I've  been  looking  all  over 
for  it." 


.lAi'K'S    COMPOSITION. 
"BABIES  sleep  all   day,  when 
nobody  else  wants  to  sleep,  anil 
cry  all  night,  when   nobody  else 
wants  to  keep  awake." 


A    SUGGESTION 

••  I'  \r\,"  suggested  Mary,  as 
she  listened  to  her  father  and 
mot  her  talking  about  the  garden 
I'.ir  the  coming  spring,  "don't 
you  think  peanuts  would  be  just 
as  pretty  as  llowers  growing  in 
the  front  yard  .'" 


A    s  \I)   MISHAP. 

••.IACK,  where  are  my  slip- 
pers [" 

••  I  don't  know.  ]iaiia.  T  hid 
I  liein  this  morning,  and  forgot 
where  1  put  them." 


A    PROBLEM. 

'•  IT'S  very  funny,"  remarked 
Sam,  thoughtfully,  "that  sleds 
have  runners  when  they  don't  do 
anything  but  slide." 


'  ,     - 


KEEPING    ALL-FOOLS    DAY    AT    PELTYVILLE. 
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ELSIE'S     LOST    CHANGE. 

A    STORY    OF    ALLFOOLS    DAY. 


BY   KATE    UPSON    CLARK. 


TRS.  KENYON  thought  a  good  deal  of  Elsie  Fitch. 
Elsie  had  lived  with  her  for  three  years,  aud  was  a 
pretty-looking  and  generally  obedient  little  girl.      Every- 
body thought  that  it  was  very  good  in  Mrs.  Kenyon  to 
take  her  from  the  workhouse,  after  the  poor  child's  mo- 
ther  died  there,  and    Mrs.  Kenyon   thought   so   herself. 
Sometimes  she  groaned  over  Elsie's  shortcomings,  for  in 
spite    of    the    child's   good    disposition, 
she     was    what     Mrs.   Kenyon    called 
"dreadful  careless." 

It  was,  accordingly,  a  great  trial  to 
that  excellent  woman  when  she  found 
that  she  had  no  change  in  her  purse  one 
morning,  and  that  she  must  send  Elsie 
down  to  buy  some  postage-stamps  and 
some  needles  and  thread  at  the  ' '  Bridge," 
as  the  cluster  of  shops  and  stores  was 
called,  nearly  a  half-mile  from  the  Ken- 
yons'  house.  Mr.  Kenyon  had  started 
off  early  for  the  cutlery  at  the  "  Bridge," 
where  his  work  lay;  Mrs.  Kenyon  had 
a  great  washing  to  do;  the  village  tailor- 
ess  was  coming  in  the  afternoon  to  make 
some  absolutely  necessary  clothes  for 
Mr.  Kenyon;  two  letters  must  be  writ- 
ten to  some  relatives,  who  were  about 
to  make  them  a  visit;  and,  altogether, 
there  was  nothing  "to  do  for  it,"  as 
Mrs.  Kenyon  said,  but  to  give  Elsie  a 
ten-dollar  bill  and  send  her  to  the 
"Bridge"  for  the  needles,  thread,  and 
postage-stamps. 

Accordingly,  Elsie  put  on  her  little 
red  shawl,  perched  her  navy-blue  soft 
felt  hat  on  top  of  her  little  head,  pulled 
her  two  short  light  braids  of  hair  from 
under  the  elastic  behind,  and,  with  a 
serious  look  in  her  blue  eyes,  received 
Mrs.  Kenyon's  parting  instructions.  That 
energetic  person  stood  on  the  door-step, 
with  an  old  silk  handkerchief  bound 
about  her  head,  and  the  skirt  of  her 
gown  pinned  up  around  her  waist.  Her 
hands  were  red  and  steaming  from  the 
tub,  out  of  which  she  had  just  taken 
them,  and  her  dark  eager  face  wore  that 
worried  and  preoccupied  look  which 
properly  belongs  to  wash-day  in  the 
country. 


"Now,  you  be  carefuler  than  you  ever  were  in  your 
life  before,"  she  was  saying,  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
her  nature.  "  Don't  you  stop  to  look  around  a  mite. 
Keep  saying  over  all  the  while,  '  Thread,  needles,  stamps 
— thread,  needles,  stamps.'  Count  the  change  every  time, 
and  hurry  back  as  quick  as  ever  you  can,  for  I  shall 
worry  every  minute  you're  gone.  And  don't  forget  it's 
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ill.'  1st  of  .\]inl.  I'on't  try  to  pick  up  everything  you 
see.  You  know  what  lots  of  people  gol  taken  in  last, 
year  on  All  fools  day.  J  never  saw  such  a  time  as  there 

\\-MS  then!  \  on  remember  how  ihe  Smith  boys  ami  the 
Kaddie  'hoys  shirk  tilings  down  on  the  sidewalks,  don't 
you  ami  liow  the;,  put  l:ir  on  lots  of  t  liinu's  .'  Well, 
look  out.  ami  don'!  ge|.  fooled,  ami  roiiiil  i/iiiir  <-lm iiijr. 

"()li,  mercy  !"  she  sighed,  as  t.lir  bobbing  little  ligure 
disappeared  through  the  gate  uil.li  all  obedient  "  Yes, 
ma'am."  "  It  don't  seem  as  if  7  was  so  dreadl'nl  heedless 
as  that  child  is  when  1  was  ten  years  old;  hut  maybe  I 
was.  If  she  should  lose  that  ten-dollar  bill,  I  don't  know 
what  we  should  do!" 

The  last  fragment  of  the  little  red  shawl  fluttered  round 
the  first  eornei-  of  the  stieet.  and  Mrs.  Kenyon  went  back 
I..  IMT  work,  calculat  MIL;-,  as  she  did  so,  the  length  of  time 
that  should  elapse  before  Elsie  might  be  expected  back. 

"  At  the  rate  she  walks,  stopping  to  look  at  every  ant 
that  crosses  her  path  and  every  bird  she  hears  in  the 
trees,  it  will  likely  take  her  half  an  hour  to  get  to  the  post- 
office,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  Then  her  other  errands  will 
take  her  half  an  hour  more.  Likely  as  not,  they'll  have 
to  send  for  change.  It's  half  past  eight  now;  she  ought 
to  be  back  before  ten  — but  she  probably  won't  be.  Oil 
me!"  And  with  an  expression  of  acute  anxiety  on  her 
face,  Mrs.  Kenyon  went  to  "rubbing  out"  the  clothes  in 
her  tub. 

Ten  o'clock  came,  but  no  signs  of  Elsie  appeared  to  Mrs. 
Kenyon's  watching  eyes.  Fifteen  minutes  more  crept 
slowly  bv,  and  then  the  distracted  woman  could  bear  the 
suspense  no  longer.  She  set  the  boiler  back  on  the  .stove, 
threw  the  hist  garment  into  the  "reuse,"  turned  down 
her  dress  skirt,  smoothed  her  hair  hastily,  and  was  soon 
walking  toward  the  corner  around  which  she  had  seen 
Elsie's  little  red  shawl  flutter  nearly  two  hours  before. 

"  I  haven't  got  a  minute  to  spare,"  she  sighed  to  her- 
self, as  she  hurried  along,  getting  out  of  breath  as  she 
did  so;  "  but  I  might  as  well  let  the  washing  go  as  to  go 
crazy,  and  that's  what  I  shall  do  pretty  soon  if  1  don't 
find  that  girl." 

When  the  corner  was  fairly  turned,  Mrs.  Kenyon  al- 
most shrieked  with  alarm;  for  there,  .seated  on  a  great 
stone  by  the  road-side,  with  the  soft  spring  sunshine  fall- 
ing as  if  in  pity  upon  her  funny  little  flaxen  braids,  sat 
the  missing  child,  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"What  does  this  mean?  What  are  you  doing  here?" 
cried  Mrs.  Kenyon,  with  a  terrible  misgiving  at  her  heart. 
"  You  haven't—'  She  could  not  utter  her  suspicions. 

"Yes,  I  have,"  sobbed  the  little  girl,  between  awful 
gasps.  "Don't  whip  me,  Mrs.  Kenyon.  I  didn't  mean 
to.  Oh,  I  can't  think  how  it  could  have  happened  !  Oh, 
I'm  so  so-o  r-ry.  Here's  fl-i-fty  cents,  and  it's  all  I've  got 
left.  I — I  had  a  hole — in — my  mitten." 

"  I  told  you  to  put  it  into  your  handkerchief,  and  tie  it 
up  hard.  I  showed  you  how." 

"Yes,  ma'am;  but  I  thought  my  mitten  was  an  awful 
good  place,  and  I — I  di-idn't  know  there  was  any  hole  in 
it."  And  KIsie  went  off  again  into  a  series  of  miserable, 
wailing  howls. 

"  Oh,  you  didn't,  didn't  you?"  cried  Mrs.  Kenyon,  with 
a  wild  light  in  her  eyes,  and  shaking  the  little  girl  fierce- 
ly. "  I  wish  you  would  learn  to  mind  !  I  never  whipped 
you  but  once;  but  I've  a  great  mind  to  whip  you  for 
this — now  I  have,  I  tell  you!  Only  fifty  cents  left!  And 
where  do  you  suppose  the  rest  is.'" 

"  I  do-on't  know  !" 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  you  haven't  even  looked  for 
h!"  shrieked  Mrs.  Kenyon. 

"No;  I  s'posed  I  must  hurry  right  home,  an'  I  just 
got  as  far  as  here,  an'  then  I  thought  I  would  count  the 
change;  and  I  took  off  my  mitten,  and  there  wasn't  any- 
thing there  but  fifty  cents,  and  I  just  sat  down  and  cried  !" 

"And  here  you've  sat  crying,  as  like  as  not,  a  whole 


hour!"  exclaimed  angry  Mrs.  Kenyon;  "and  all  the 
village  hav;:  been  picking  up  your  change  and  making 
oil'  with  it!  You  naughty,  naughty  little  thing!  Why, 
you  ought,  to  have  hurried  and  told  me  the  minute  vou 
found  out  ihat  you  had  lost  it,  and  then  we  could  have 
gone  to  hunting,  and  told  everybody  we  knew,  and  set 
them  to  hunting,  too;  but.  1  presume,  there's  no  use  now. 
\Vhal  did  the  things  crime  to,  anyway?" 

"  Seventy-live  cents,"  whimpered  KIsie;  "and  he  gave 
me  a  live  dollar  bill,  a  two  dollar  bill,  a  one  dollar  bill, 
two  fifty-cent  pieces,  and  a  quarter." 

"  And  all  you  have  got  is  the  one  little  fifty  cent  piece!" 
moaned  Mrs.  Kenyon. 

'No,  it  isn't,  Mrs.  Kenyon,"  protested  Elsie,  with  dig- 
nity. "I've  got  the  stamps  and  the  needles  and  the 
thread!"  And  she  proceeded  to  fish  these  valuables  out 
of  her  pocket. 

Mrs.  Kenyon  took  them  impatiently,  and  thrust  them 
into  her  own  capacious  pocket. 

"We  mustn't  waste  a  single  minute  in  talking,"  she 
said,  despairingly.  "  I  don't  suppo.se  it's  any  use,  but.  we 
must,  go  right  off  and  look  for  the  money.  Now  come 
along  and  tell  me  how  you  went  down.  I  suppose  you 
went  along  by  Mrs.  Purinton's  terrace,  and  then  cut 
across  by  our  church.  Then  you  went  along  by  High 
Street  till  you  came  to  Main  Street,  and  then  you  went 
down  Main  Street  straight  to  the  bridge.  Did  you  go  to 
the  post-office  first .'" 

"  Yes.  'm." 

"Well,  we'll  go  over  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and 
tell  everybody  we  see.  I  guess  I  sha'n't  get  much  wash- 
ing done  today!  Hurry  along!" 

In  ten  minutes  the  news  was  spreading  that  Elsie  Fitch 
had  lost  eight  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  of  Mrs.  Ken- 
yon's money,  and  several  kind-hearted  people  were  assist- 
ing in  the  search  for  it.  though  they  had  not  \e(  reached 
Main  Street. 

They  had  scarcely  turned  the  corner  "which  introduced 
them  to  this  thoroughfare,  when  Mrs.  Kenyon  gave  a 
cry  and  pounced  upon  a  two-dollar  bill,  which  lay  as  flat 
as  though  it  had  been  especially  smoothed  out,  and  with 
a  small  pebble  resting  on  it  as  though  to  hold  it  down, 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  sidewalk. 

"April  fool  !"  shouted  a  small  boy,  who  had  been 
watching  the  bill  from  the  branches  of  a  tree  opposite, 
and  who  had  astutely  imagined  it,  as  had  a  dozen  or  more 
other  people,  to  be  a  clever  fraud  in  honor  of  the  day. 

"I  guess  not!"  shouted  Mrs.  Kenyon,  triumphantly, 
shaking  out  the  bill  in  proof  of  her  own  words,  while 
Elsie  fairly  danced  up  and  down  in  delight.  They  looked 
the  unexpected  treasure  carefully  over,  and  felt  no  doubt 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  lost  "change,"  while  the  small 
boy,  much  crestfallen,  came  down  from  his  perch  and 
watched  the  operation. 

"Lots  of  folks  have  been  by  that  bill,"  he  affirmed, 
sadly,  "and  they  all  stopped,  same  as  I  did,  and  looked 
at  it,  and  then  they  thought  it  was  an  April  fool,  and  didn't 
darst  touch  it." 

"Well,  there's  only  seven  dollars  and  seventy -five 
cents  lost  now,"  sighed  Mrs.  Kenyon,  hardly  allowing 
that  she  was  even  a  little  relieved,  "and  'tain't  likely  we 
shall  ever  see  a  cent  of  that,  but  we  might  as  well  look." 
So  they  took  up  their  march  again,  re-enforced  by  the 
crestfallen  small  boy. 

At  last  they  reached  the  post-office.  There  was  a  flat 
shelf  not  far  from  the  stamp  window,  toward  which  they 
naturally  went  first,  and  there,  on  that  shelf,  lay  a  silver 
quarter. 

Mrs.  Kenyon  pounced  upon  it,  just  as  she  had  upon 
the  two  dollar  bill.  As  she  did  so  a  muffled  chuckle 
sounded  from  behind  the  window. 

"Got  sold  that  time,  didn't  you?"  asked  the  cheerful 
voice  of  the  postmaster's  assistant. 
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"Not  specially,  that  I  know  of,"  responded  Mrs.  Ken- 
yon,  triumphantly.  "I've  lost  a  silver  quarter,  and  I 
guess  likely  that's  it." 

"  Wasn't  it  nailed  down?"  inquired  the  clerk. 
"Not  a  bit  of  it;  came  rig-lit  up  the  minute  I  touched 
it.      I'll  take  it,  if  you  haven't  any  objection."  and  Mrs. 
Kenyon  opened  her  purse  and  put  the  coin  into  it. 

"That  quarter  has  been  there  for  more  than  an  hour," 
said  the  clerk.  "Last  year  somebody  got  in  and  put  a 
silver  dollar  there  when  nobody  saw  him,  and  stuck  it 
down  so  that  it  couldn't  be  picked  up.  I  supposed  this 
was  another  trick,  and  so  did  everybody  else.  Lots  of 
people  have  come  in  and  looked  at  that,  and  winked  at 
me,  and  said,  'That  won't  work  two  years,  you  know,' 
and  gone  off  with  a  great  opinion  of  themselves." 

Mrs.  Kenycin  told  him  about  the  lost  "change,"'  and 
he  corroborated  Elsie's  story  so  far  as  he  was  concerned 
in  it,  for  he  bad  sold  her  the  stamps. 

It  seemed  that  Elsie  had  stood  at  the  little  shelf  when 
she  had  stuffed  the  change  into  her  mitten.  Undoubted- 
ly she  had  left  the  quarter  then'. 

From  there  they  proceeded  to  the  little  shop  where 
Elsie  had  bought  the  needles  and  thread.  The  whole 
story  was  then  rehearsed  to  good  Mrs.  Hawkins,  who 
kept  the  shop,  and  a  thorough  search  of  the  premises  was 
instituted.  Nothing  appeared,  but  suddenly  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins said:  "Don't  you  remember,  Elsie,  you  went  out  in 
the  back  yard  and  watched  the  boys  playing  marbles 
awhile?  Maybe  you  lost  something  out  there." 

"  What's  this;''  she  said,  a  moment  later,  as  she  stooped 
over  something  in  the  dead  grass.  And  she  presently  ex- 
tracted from  it  a  fifty-cent  piece. 

"I — I  don't  see  how  I  could  'a'  lost  anything  out  here. 
Mrs.  Hawkins,"  faltered  Elsie.  "1  wasn't  out  here  more 
than  a  minute,  was  I?" 

"No,  child,  you  wasn't.  And  that's  a  fact,  Mrs.  Ken- 
yon.  Don't  scold  her;  she  feels  bad  enough,  I  know. 
Well,  I'm  glad  to  have  found  even  so  much  of  your  lost 
money,  Mrs.  Kenyon.  and  if  any  more  turns  up,  I'll  let 
you  know  right  away." 

Mrs.  Kenyon's  wrath  at  learning  of  Elsie's  delay  "to 
see  the  boys  piny  marbles"  was  somewhat  appeased  by 
the  finding  of  the  fifty-cent  piece;  and  after  looking 
about  a,  little  more  to  no  purpose,  the  searching  party  was 
ordered  homeward. 

"  We've  had  more  luck  than  I  had  any  right  to  expect," 
sighed  Mrs.  Kenyon,  as  they  went  along  the  street,  scru- 
tinizing every  crack  and  cranny  with  the  greatest  care. 
"But  that  five-dollar  bill  is  the  most  important  thing  of 
all,  and  of  course  I  don't  expect  ever  to  see  that  again." 

"Maybe  we  shall,"  piped  up  Elsie  again.  But  J\l  rs. 
Kenyon  shook  her  head  at  her  crossly,  and  refused  to  see 
any  more  light. 

It  was  a  long  journey  home,  there  were  so  many  people 
to  tell  the  story  to — a  story  of  much  interest  now  that 
three  of  the  lost  pieces  had  been  found.  But  at  last  they 
were  at  their  own  gate  again. 

Just  as  they  were  wearily  passing  through  it,  bidding 
good-by  to  the  various  neighbors  and  children  who  had 
accompanied  them,  joyous  cries  were  heard  coming  up 
the  road,  and  around  the  corner  of  the  hedge  appeared 
the  mighty  figure  of  Captain  Bellows,  the  very  fattest  and 
jolliest  man  in  town.  He  was  waving  a  bill  as  he  shout- 
ed, "Hooray!  Hooray!" 

"The  best  joke!"  he  exclaimed,  merrily,  as  he  came 
panting  up.  "My  wife  bet  me  a  mince  pie  that  she  could 
fool  me  to-day,  and  I  bet  her  a  new  bonnet  that  she 
couldn't.  Just  now  I  went  out  to  split  some  wood,  and 
there,  tucked  right  in  the  front  of  my  wood-pile,  the  side 
next  to  Main  Street,  was  something  that  looked  like  a 
dollar  bill,  sorter  tucked  like  in  among  the  sticks.  I 
laughed  to  myself  when  I  saw  it,  and  says  I,  '  No,  you 
don't,  Susanna!'  and  I  never  touched  it— not  I!  And 


presently  I  went  in,  and  says  I,  sorter  careless  like,  '  Lots 
o'  money  lying  around  loose  these  days,  ain't  there r'  ami 
I  tips  a  wink  to  Susan.  But  she  never  flinched,  and  she 
saj  s,  prompt  enough,  '  I  wish  I  knew  where.'  And  I  says, 


"LOOK  OUT  .AND  DON'T  GET  FOOLED,  AND  COUNT  YOUR  CHANGE." 

'  Pity  about  you  not  knowing!'  And  I  thought  sure  I  had 
•jot  ahead  of  Susan  Bellows. when  I  found  out,  going  down 
to  the  post-office  just  now,  that  you  had  lost  some  money. 
Then  I  marched  back  to  the  wood-pile,  and  pulled  out  the 
bill  brave  as  a  lion,  and.  sure  enough,  it  was  a  regular 
good  dollar.  I  don't  see  how  on  earth  it  got  into  my 
wood-pile.  Might  'a'  blown  there,  likely.  But  what  do 
you  think!  Susan  says  she's  fooled  me,  and  wants  that 
bonnet  right  away.  How's  that.'" 

The  good  (..'aptain  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  jolly 
face,  and  went  oft'  into  explosions  of  laughter. 

"  Well,  you  shouldn't  bet,  Captain  Bellows,  that's  sure," 
remarked  Mrs.  Kenyon,  virtuously.  "  But  I'm  glad  enough 
to  have  my  dollar  bill  back  again.  I  only  wish  it  was  the 
live.  As  you  say,  a  little  gust  mig'ht  have  come  along 
and  blown  the  bill  right  into  your  wood-pile,  though  it 
would  puzzle  a  tinker  to  tell  how.  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart." 

Mrs.  Kenyon  was  really  almost  transported  by  the  find- 
ing of  this  money,  and  began  to  believe  that  she  might, 
after  all,  get  back  the  whole  of  the  lost  change. 

But  Captain  Bellows  left,  and  the  afternoon  wore  away, 
and  nobody  came  to  bring  the  precious  five  dollar  bill, 
though,  with  talking  over  the  matter  with  the  tailoress 
and  the  dozen  or  more  curious  neighbors  who  wanted  to 
hear  all  about  the  wonderful  story  of  Elsie  and  her  mis- 
fortunes, the  time  passed  sooner  than  might  have  been 
anticipated. 

The  supper  dishes  were  cleared  away,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenyon  and  Elsie  were  nearly  ready  to  go  to  prayer- 
meeting,  when  they  heard  the  first  bell  ring— there  were 
always  two  bells  for  prayer-meeting— and  then  stop,  long 
before  the  usual  time  for  concluding  that  important  ex- 
ercise. A  moment  after,  the  old  sexton  came  rushing  in 
with  his  eyes  almost  bursting  from  his  head. 

"See  here,"  he  cried,  without  preface  or  apology.  "Did 
you  lose  some  money  to-day,  Mrs.  Kenyon?" 

He  was  shaking  a  bill  in  his  hand  furiously  as  he 
spoke,  and  Mrs.  Kenyon  actually  turned  pale  as  she  saw 
it.  It  seemed  as  though  the  whole  day  had  been  a 
dream. 
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''Yes,"  she  fallen  il.  ;is  though  she  were  going  to  faint 
away;  and  Mr.  Kenyon,  seeing  how  she  was  overcome, 
went  on  and  told  what  hail  been  happen!  ng. 

The  old  sexton  only  waited  to  hear  the  iiK'.in  facts  in 
the  ease,  when  lie  handed  over  the  bill,  which  proved  to 
be  a  live'  dollar  one,  and  broke  in.  in  a  solemn  voice: 

"  \Vell,  this  must  be  yours,  but  I  don't  know  where  it 
came  from  any  more  than  you  do.  It  fell  right  down  on 
my  head  when  I  began  to  ring  the  hell.  AtiirstI  thought 
it  must  he  au  April-fool  joke."  continued  the  old  man, 
"and  I  kinder  hesitated  to  pick  it  up.  But  I  shut  the  door 
to,  so  that  nobody  could  see  what  happened,  and  then  I 
picked  it  up.  and  il  was  sure  enough  a  good  bill.  Fell 
right  down  on  top  of  my  head  the  iirst  minute  I  struck 
the  bell.  How  do  you  account  for  that,  Mr.  Kenyon  ?" 

"  There  hasn't  been  much  wind  to-day,"  remarked  Mr. 
Kenyon,  thoughtfully. 

"But  the  same  little  gust  that  sent  one  bill  in  among 
the  sticks  in  Captain  Bellows's  wood-pile  might  have 
lodged  another  one  on  the  top  of  the  church  door,  or 
somewhere  like  that,"  mused  Mrs.  Kenyon  aloud,  "and 
then  when  you  went  to  ring  the  bell,  the  jar  and  the 
draught  might  have  made  it  fly  down  on  your  head." 

"  It  dropped  like  a  spider-web  or  something  right  down 
from  the  ceiling,"  repented  the  old  sexton. 

"Well,"  remarked  Mrs.  Kenyon,  when  she  was  tell- 
ing the  wonderful  story  to  her  friends  after  meeting, 
"  I'm  thankful  to  have  such  honest  neighbors,  and  such 
an  honest  girl,  though  she  is  dreadful  heedless,  and 
doesn't  always  mind.  But  I  must,  say,  and  I'd  advise  you 
the  same,  if  you  ever  have  to  send  a  child  out  with  a  ten- 
dollar  bill,  do  it  on  the  first  day  of  April." 

But  the  very  queerest  thing  of  all  is  yet  to  be  told.  It 
is  that  this  story  is  almost  literally  true. 


ATHLETIC  TEAMS  AT  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS. 

BY  S.   SCOVILLE,  JUN. 

4  LMOST  every  preparatory  school  now  organizes  and 
J\  supports  an  athletic  team,  and  the  remarkable  records 
constantly  being  made  at  inlet-scholastic  athletics  show 
what  by  hard  work  and  continual  practice  even  half-grown 
boys  may  accomplish  in  the  way  of  athletics.  Sheldon's 
performance  at  Andover,  when  he  broke  the  world's  record 
for  the  standing  high  jump,  and  Hickok's  record  with  the 
hammer  at  St.  Paul's,  are  instances. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  question  so  often  asked  as  to 
how  large  a  school  must  be  before  it  can  form  an  athletic 
team.  Every  school  large  enough  to  have  a  nine  or  an 
eleven  is  large  enough  to  support  an  athletic  team. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  team  is  the  variety 
of  athletic  exercises  that  it  promotes.  Not  every  boy 
can  become  a  successful  football  or  baseball  player,  but 
every  boy,  no  matter  how  seemingly  weak  or  under- 
sized he  may  be,  can  find  a  place  in  track  or  Held  ath- 
letics. Roddy,  the  great  Princeton  athlete,  took  up  run- 
ning by  the  advice  of  a  sensible  physician  for  relief  from 
threatened  consumption.  He  became  one  of  the  fastest 
quarter-mile  runners  in  America,  and  has  represented  the 
Manhattan  Club  in  England  and  France  with  great  suc- 
cess. Borcherling.  the  present  holder  of  the  intercollegi- 
ate record  of  6.524;  for  the  mile  walk,  is  another  example 
of  what  perseverance  and  practice  will  do  in  making  an 
athlete.  He  tried  nearly  everything  in  track  athletics, 
including  the  jumps,  sprints,  weights,  and  some  of  the 
distance  runs,  and  all  without  success,  and  when  he  finally 
settled  upon  the  walk  as  his  specialty,  he  was  guyed  so 
unmercifully  by  unappreciative  upper  classmen,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  train  on  the  gymnasium  track  during 
the  noon  hour  when  there  were  no  spectators  to  applaud 
his  efforts.  This  last  year  he  defeated  the  previously  in- 


vincible Collis.  of  Columbia,  and  established  new  collegi- 
ate and  intercollegiate  records. 

The  first,  thing  to  do,  of  course,  after  the  school  has  de- 
cided to  form  a  team,  is  to  get  I  lie  boys  together  and  elect 
a  captain.  The  whole  success  of  the  attempt  depend-. 
upon  a  suitable  captain.  He  must  he  an  influential  fel- 
low among  the  boys,  should  have  some  knowledge  of 
track  athletics,  and.  above  all,  should  be  brimming  full  of 
enthusiasm  in  regard  to  his  team.  Many  a  good  team  of 
.star  athletes  has  been  defeated  through  the  indifference 
and  indolence  of  its  captain.  He  must  (especially  in  the 
smaller  schools)  be  one  who  will  take  a  personal  interest 
in  every  boy  on  the  team,  and  be.  prepared  to  prescribe 
for  numerous  ailments,  real  and  imaginary,  and  listen 
sympathizingly  to  all  their  ambitions  and  complaints. 

In  a  preparatory  school,  where  the  position  of  captain 
usually  includes  that  of  trainer,  his  second  qualification 
must  be  practical  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  track  ath- 
letics. Of  course  if  the  services  of  a  regular  professional 
trainer  can  be  secured,  so  much  the  better;  but  few  schools 
can  afford  this  expense,  and  in  almost  all  cases  the  cap- 
tain must  train  the  team.  Nearly  all  schools  have  a  few 
athletic  graduates  who  will  be  glad  to  revisit  the  old 
school  two  or  three  times  during  the  season  and  give  the 
team  a  few  general  points,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
captain  posted  on  the  latest  athletic  news  and  methods. 
The  latter,  too,  should  endeavor  in  every  way  to  extend 
his  athletic  knowledge  by  attending  whatever  large  ath- 
letic meetings  hecan.and,  if  possible,  becoming  acquainted 
with  athletes  and  trainers.  It  is  astonishing  how  quickly 
a  bright  boy  who  is  interested  in  such  matters  will  become 
theoretically  proficient  in  all  branches  of  track  athletics, 
and  will  soon  be  fully  capable  of  coaching  his  team  in  all 
the  events,  from  hurdling  to  pole-vaulting. 

The  preliminary  training  for  the  Lam  should  commence 
at  a  school  about  the  same  lime  that  it  commences  at  col- 
lege, viz.,  right  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  fall 
term  is,  of  course,  devoted  to  football;  but  as  soon  as  the 
school  reassembles  again  after  Christinas,  the  captain, 
who  presumably  has  been  looking  up  all  his  available 
material  during  the  fall,  should  get  the  boys  together 
and  commence  some  regular  system  of  light  training. 
Whatever  system  he  adopts,  he  must  keep  this  one  fact 
always  in  view,  namely,  that  the  winter's  work  is  under- 
taken solely  to  keep  his  men  in  good  condition,  to  store 
up  energy  which  can  be  drawn  upon  when  the  actual 
racing  season  begins. 

For  the  runners  the  following  programme,  which  has 
been  used  with  a  few  variations  at  Yale,  Princeton,  and 
Harvard  for  the  past  few  years,  may  be  followed: 

About  four  o'clock  let  all  the  runners  meet  at  the  gym- 
nasium, dressed  in  sweaters,  jerseys,  knickerbockers,  long 
stockings,  and  tennis  shoes  (these  shoes  will  be  found  far 
easier  on  the  feet  than  the  ordinary  shoe),  and,  whatever 
the  weather  may  be,  take  slow  cross-country  runs  of  from 
two  to  three  miles,  occasionally  varying  the  routine  by  a 
five-mile  walk  at  a  good  pace — honest  up-and-down,  heel- 
anil  toe  walking  that  makes  one  sharply  conscious  on 
the  last  mile  of  the  existence  of  the  muscle  that  runs 
down  the  front  of  the  leg. 

When  the  run  is  over,  after  allowing  a  short  interval 
of  rest,  until  the  quick  breathing  of  the  squad  has  become 
long  and  deep  again,  come  fifteen  minutes  of  light  work 
on  the  chest  weights,  or,  better  still,  some  regular  series 
of  body  movements,  which  may  be  easily  learned  from 
any  instructor  in  gymnastics,  beginning  with  the  neck 
muscles  and  going  right  down  the  body,  until  every  one, 
even  to  the  little  "  tendon  Achilles  "  back  of  the  heel,  has 
been  limbered  and  stretched.  A  shower-bath,  tepid  at 
first  and  gradually  becoming  colder,  of  about  thirty 
seconds,  followed  by  a  brisk  rub  with  coarse  crash  towels, 
completes  the  day's  work,  and  the  squad  will  sit  down  to 
supper  or  dinner  with  the  appetite  of  the  true  athlete. 
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It  may  not  come  amiss  to  speak  a  word  or  two  con- 
cerning- diet.  The  old-fashioned  idea  was  to  deprive  an 
athlete  of  all  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  give  him  meat 
half  raw,  and  limit  his  drinking  until  lie  became  t'airly 
feverish  from  thirst.  But  the  best  modern  trainers  are 
becoming  more  and  more  lenient  in  the  matter  of  diet. 
The  Yale  training-  table,  for  instance,  differs  but  little 
from  any  good  family  table,  except  in  tbe  fact  that  oat- 
meal water  is  substituted  for  ordinary  water,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  safer,  having,  of  course,  been  boiled,  while 
heavy  pastry,  confectionery,  and  cott'ee  are  tabooed. 
Plenty  of  oranges,  the  best  cuts  of  the  different  meats, 
boiled  water,  bread  and  butter,  rich  milk,  and  simple 
desserts  form  the  ideal  training  diet.  Many  of  the  best 
athletes  are  noted  for  their  slackness  in  dieting.  It  is  a 
campus  legend  that  "Billie"  Harmar,  the  holder  of  the 
Yale  and  for  some  years  the  intercollegiate  record  for 
the  mile,  was  accustomed  to  consume  a  quart  of  ice-cream 
on  the  day  of  the  race  as  a  sort  of  "  stayer." 

Sleep  is  the  most  important  factor  in  all  training. 
Nine  hours  of  sleep  are  indispensable,  especially  with  a 
school  team,  where  most  of  the  boys  have  not  yet  attain- 
ed their  full  growth.  Every  member  of  tin-  li'iini  when 
in  act  ire  /niiiiini/  xlitiiilil  In'  ii>  his  bed  by  ten  o'clock. 

There  is  not  room  in  an  article  like  this  to  give  spe- 
cific directions.  As  to  the  actual  track  training  for  each  of 
the  different  events,  any  good  athletic  trainer  can  give  val- 
uable assistance  here,  and  whichever  of  the  numerous 
systems  in  vogue  is  adopted  should  be  systematically  fol- 
lowed out.  The  captain  should  remember,  too,  that  dif- 
ferent boys  require  dill'ei-ent  amounts  of  work.  A  strong, 
heavy  boy  can  stand,  and  in  fact  requires,  harder  and 
longer  work  than  his  lighter-built  companion,  who  gets 
into  condition  easily,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  run  a 
good  race  if  not  spoiled  by  overwork.  Myers,  for  in- 
stance, the  famous  ex-athlete,  who  still  holds  several 
world  records,  when  training  for  the  quarter,  thought 
nothing  of  doing  a  few  fast  hundreds  and  two-hundred- 
and-twenties  in  the  morning,  finishing  off  by  running  a 
quarter  under  fifty-two  seconds,  and  then  coming  out 
again  in  the  afternoon  and  jogging  off  a  mile.  Such  an 
amount  of  work,  however,  would  prove  decidedly  disas- 
trous to  most  runners. 

If  a  school  can  afford  a  regulation  cinder  track  it  is,  of 
course,  the  best  thing;  but  if  not,  a  trotting  course,  or 
even  a  field  with  good  springy  turf  on  which  an  oval 
track  of  an  eighth  or  quarter  of  a  mile  can  be  marked 
out,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  develop  a  good  team. 

One  word,  in  closing,  to  the  captains  of  school  teams. 
They  should  not  be  discouraged  if  there  are  apparently 
no  men  available  for  certain  events.  By  careful  coach- 
ing almost  any  boy  that  is  willing  to  work  can  be  made 
to  succeed  in  an  event.  Sprinters,  to  be  sure,  are  born, 
not  made;  but  success  in  nearly  all  the  other  events  is 
merely  a  matter  of  hard  work.  The  Yale  team  for  1892 
was  an  illustration  of  this.  When  the  season  opened 
but  one  or  two  of  the  old  team  were  left  in  college,  but 
the  captain  at  once  proceeded  to  make  a  team.  Men  who 
had  never  jumped  were  taken  and  constantly  coached, 
until  at  the  end  of  the  season  they  were  doing  five  feet 
eight  inches  in  the  high  and  twenty-one  feet  in  the  broad 
jump.  There  were  no  low  hurdles,  so  one  of  the  sprint- 
ers was  selected,  taught  the  hurdle  step,  and  coached  day 
after  day  by  good  trainers,  until  he  became  skilful  enough 
to  win  points  both  at  the  Yale-Harvard  and  the  Inter- 
collegiate athletic  meetings.  It  was  the  same  way.  too, 
in  some  of  the  other  events,  and  the  result  was  that,  by 
this  plan  of  making  athletes  out  of  untrained  men  Yale 
had  the  best  athletic  team  that  lias  ever  yet  worn  the 
blue.  What  is  done  at  college  can  be  done  at  a  pre- 
paratory school,  and  every  school  that  numbers  enthusi- 
astic workers  among  its  athletes  can  build  up  a  successful 
team. 
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THE    HAUNTED    KOGOOSLE. 

HE   THINKS    HE    IS    JIKING    ri'RUUED   BY    DEMONS,   WHILE    REALLY   THEY 
ARK   ONLY    1118   OWN    TRACKS. 


THE  MATE  OF  THE  "MARY  ANN. 

I!Y    SOPHIE    SWETT, 
AUTHOR  OF  "CAPTAIN  PUI.I.T,"  "  FLYING  HILL  FAIIM,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER     III. 

Hallett  girls  shrank  away  from  Annette,  as  was 
JL  quite  natural,  since  the  elbows  which  she  had  used  so 
freely  were  quite  sharp,  and  Ken  shook  off  her  grasp  from 
his  arm  somewhat  impatiently.  But  he  answered  her 
gently  enough : 

"  Dave  got  a  bad  hurt,  poor  old  chap.  I've  just  been 
to  the  station  to  see  about  getting  him  home.  Why, 
Robin — Jean  !" 

The  Hallett  girls  saw  them  at  the  same  time,  and  there 
was  a  chorus  of  effusive  greetings. 

"It's  such  an  age  since  we've  seen  you,  and  we're  so 
lonesome  since  the  Rawlins  girls  went  home!" 

"  We  must  hurry."  interposed  Robin.  "We  are  go- 
ing to  take  Dave  Preneau  home  in  Cap'n  Saul  Baker's 
boat." 

"Oh!  the  French  hoy  who  was  hurt?  I  am  so  sorry 
for  him!''  said  Julia,  with  a  kindly  glance  at  Annette. 

"There's  no  need  of  your  going  to  the  doctor's,  Robin," 
suggested  Ken.  "He  will  send  Dave  down  to  the  wharf 
in  his  carriage.  Annette  can  come  if  she  likes."  An- 
nette clasped  her  hands  with  an  eager  gesture. 

"Tell  Annette  how  Dave  is;  she  is  so  anxious,"  said 
Robin. 

"He  seems  icell  enough  ;  he  is  almost  strong  enough  to 
walk."  answered  Ken. 

"  If  he  is  getting  strong  so  fast,  that  is  everything,"  said 
Robin,  joyfully. 

"  No,  it  isn't  everything,"  answered  Ken,  gloomily,  as 
he  walked  off  with  Annette  towards  the  doctor's. 

What  was  the  mystery  about  Dave?  Did  Ken  mean 
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that  he  was  maimed  or  di-liLi'iired  for  life.'  This  tliuirjht 
haunted  Robin  in  the  midst  of  the  llallett  girls'  chatter, 
as  they  made  tiicir  \\  ay  loa  I  rim  little  shop,  which  b<  lasted 
as  much  peacock-bl  lie  and  yello\v  glass  a-,  any  city  apoth- 
-ho|i  of  them  .-ill. 

Julia  and  Martha  llallell  holh  invested  in  candy  to  a 
great  extent,  and  then  Julia,  spenl  so  much  time  in  in- 
quiring about  Ihe  rival  merits  of  a  variety  of  freckle 
lotions,  thai  Uobin  despaired  of  ever  finding  all  oppor 
(unity  lo  make  her  moilesl  purchase. 

She  bad  a  vision  of  Cap'n  Saul  wrathful! y  setting  *ail 
and  leaving  them  to  their  fate;  of  ihe  /•'//////;/  Hi-ml  be- 
calmed in  the  dead  of  the  night,  miles  from  home,  and 
of  ]>ave  Kreneaii  made  desperately  ill  auam  by  the  dis- 
comfort and  delay. 

The  purchases  were  completed  at  last,  and  Robin  hur- 
ried oil'  \\iih  her  little  bottle,  positively  declining:  the 
urgent  invitation  of  the  liallett  girls  to  have  some  soda- 
water. 

"  Here !  did  you  take  that  piece  of  paper  off  the  desk  ?" 
she  heard  some  one  call  out  to  the  clerk,  from  an  inner 
room. 

"I  don't  know  hut  that  I  wrapped  something  np  in 
it,"  returned  the  clerk.  "The  paper  ran  short,  and  one 
of  them  was  in  such  a  hurry.  There  was  some  writing 
on  it,  but  I  didn't  think  it  amounted  to  anything." 

"Oh.it  doesn't  matter,"  said  the  proprietor,  appearing 
in  the  doorway  of  the  inner  room.  And  they  heard  him 
add  to  the  clerk:  "I  made  a  note  on  that  paper  of  the 
queer  mixture  that  that  boy  wanted  the  other  day.  We 
didn't  have  half  the  stuff,  you  know.  He  seemed  so  ex- 
cited about  it  that  I  had  some  curiosity.  But  I  dare  say 
it  doesn't  amount  to  much." 

Robin  was  scarcely  conscious  of  hearing  what  he  said, 
in  her  anxiety  to  be  off;  but  afterwards  she  remembered. 

They  found  the  rest  of  the  party  already  on  board  (be 
Flyiiiij  Hcinl,  and  Cap'n  Saul  very  impatient.  Robin 
caught  sight  of  Dave  sitting  up  ill  the  bow;  he  looked 
a  little  pale,  but  quite  like  himself,  and  sat  up  as  if  the 
cushions  and  shawls  which  they  had  provided  were  quite 
superfluous.  But  Annette,  sitting  beside  him,  had  a  dis- 
tressed and  tear-stained  face.  "What  did  she  mean  by 
behaving  like  that,  when  Dave  was  so  much  better  than 
they  had  dared  to  hope.'"  thought  Robin,  indignantly. 

"Come  down  here,  a  minute,  Robin,"  called  Ken,  as 
she  was  going  to  speak,  first  of  all,  to  Dave.  Ken  was  in 
the  stern  taking  charge  of  the  helm.  "  I  wouldn't  go  up 
there  yet,  you  or  Jean,  either;  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing lirst,"he  added,  mysteriously. 

Cap'n  Saul's  voice  broke  in,  snouting  to  Thanny  to 
"shoveher  off,"  and  the  next  instant  a  wild  chorus  of 
cries  came  from  the  wharf. 

"  Oh,  wait  a  minute,  do,  please — wait  a  minute  and  take 
xis  too!  We  coaxed  Miss  Ferris — the  train  is  so  hot  and 
cindery.  And  we  don't  mind  in  the  least  if  it  is  fishy!" 

Julia  and  Martha  Hallett  were  both  shouting  together, 
while  Miss  Ferris,  their  governess,  was  uttering  feeble 
expostulations  and  prophecies  of  seasickness. 

Thanny  stayed  his  hand  at  once,  and  Cap'n  Saul  helped 
them  on  board  with  alacrity. 

Robin  was  deeply  perplexed  by  Annette's  tears  and 
Ken's  mysterious  behavior.  The  girls  had  broken  in 
upon  his  explanation,  and  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
it  now. 

Dave  had  to  move  now  and  then,  as  the  sail  shifted, 
and  when  he  came  in  si'j-ht  of  the  group  below  he  looked 
at  them  with  a  wondering,  unrecognizing  gaze.  He 
smiled  slightly  in  response  to  Jean's  smile  and  nod,  but 
Jean  said,  aside: 

"Dave  Freneau  seems  so  queer!  He  looks  just  like 
himself,  but  he  acts  as  if  he  were  somebody  else." 

"He  says  he  does  not  want  to  go  home !"  cried  Annette. 
"  He  does  not  know  where  it  is.  He  does  not  know  that 


I  am  bis  sister!  He  has  forgotten  everything!  It  is  as 
if  he  were  not  my  l>ave  at  all!"  Annette's  voice  broke 
in  sobs.  "  (  )li.  make  him  remember,  make  him  remem- 
ber!" I  >ave  surveyed  her  with  an  air  of  abstraction,  as 
if  it  were  a  scene  in  which  he  had  no  part.  lie  had  a 
loni!'.  grave,  intellectual  face,  with  no  resemblance  to 
Annette's,  except  in  the  black  eves  anil  hc-avx  brows. 

"(Ih.  Ken,  will  Dave  ever  be  himself  again.'"  asked 
Uobin.  sei/inu'  an  opportunity  to  perch  herself  beside 
Ken.  who  was  still  at  the  helm. 

"The  doclor  doesn't  know.  Some  part  of  his  brain 
was  hurt,  which  alfects  his  memory.  J'eople  who  were 
hurt  so  liuri'  recovered." 

"What  will  they  do.  Ken  ?  We  can  do  so  little  to 
help  them,"  said  Robin,  anxiously. 

"You  don't  know  the  worst!  You  ironlil  think  that 
\\hal  we  were  doing  was  boys'  play!"  said  Ken,  his  thill 
boy  voice  hoarse  with  feeling.  "His  father  had  told  him 
his  great  invention;  be  never  dared  to  write  anything 
down,  because  he  bad  been  cheated.  It  was  a  new  way 
to  color  ".lass:  cheaper  ever  so  much  cheaper-anil  the 
colors  wonderful!  He  wasn't  crazy  or  dreaming.  I've 
seen  specimens  that  he  has  done.  He  was  years  and 
years  in  bringing;  his  idea  to  perfection.  Dave  said  the 
lirst  thing  be  could  remember  was  his  father  working  at 
it.  Mr.  Rawlins's  manager  tried  to  get  it  for  nothing. 
but  it  wasn't  a  success  then.  When  he  found  out  the 
one  thing  that  had  been  lacking,  and  success  was  certain, 
the  excitement  brought  on  the  fever  of  which  he  died. 
But  he  wasn't  delirious  when  be  told  Dave!  And,  Rob- 
in, there  was  a  fortune  in  it— a  fortune  for  him — and  he 
\\as  going  to  share  with  me!  What  if  we  are  only  boysl 
Don't  you  see  it  was  xitri- .'  And  now  the  secret  isn't 
written  on  a  scrap  of  paper  anywhere,  and  Dave  has  for- 
gotten !" 

"Do  have  some  candy,  Miss  Ferris!"  It  was  Julia's 
voice  which  broke  in  as  the  group  drew  nearer.  "You 
needn't  be  a  bit  afraid  of  seasickness,  for  the  water  has 
grown  quite  calm" — as  indeed  it  had,  to  Cap'n  Saul's  dis- 
may. 

"  Well,  if  she  won't  have  any.  Jean,  you  must  carry  all 
the  rest  home  to  the  twins  and  Traddles.  Now,  don't 
look  at  Robin!  She  can't  have  her  way  about  every- 
thing in  this  world.  Here's  a  nice,  fresh  piece  of  paper 
to  wrap  it  in — no,  it  isn't  either;  it's  all  written  over.  The 
idea  of  that  apothecary  clerk  doing  candy  up  in  paper  all 
written  over  with  a  lead-pencil !" 

"Never  mind;  it's  only  on  one  side,"  said  Jean,  who 
in  truth  was  ignobly  eager  for  the  candy. 

"  Catch  it!"  said  Julia,  doing  the  piece  of  paper  up  into 
a  ball  and  tossing  it  to  Jean.  "  Oh,  there  it  goes  over- 
board! I  didn't  mean  to  throw  it  so  far.  How  stupid! 
You  can't  get  it,  Thanny  Baker — there  it  goes  bobbing 
off." 

Like  a  flash  of  light  the  recollection  came  to  Robin  of 
what  the  apothecary  had  said  about  the  writing  on  that 
paper!  The  boy  who  had  wanted  the  queer  stuff  might 
have  been-— probably  was  Dave.  Old  Freneau's  secret 
might,  be  written  somewhere,  after  all.  "Oh,  get  it,  get 
it,  get  it,  Thanny!"  she  cried. 

"Take  care,  Thanny!  You'll  go  overboard!"  cried  a 
chorus  of  voices. 

"Try,  try,  Thanny!  I'll  hold  you,"  said  Robin,  with 
an  eagerness  which  seemed  to  the  rest  of  the  party  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  occasion. 

"Never  mind.  Robin."  said  Jean;  "I  can  put  the  can- 
dy into  my  pocket  without  any  paper.  The  twins  and 
Traddles  won't  mind." 

"The  candy!  You're  always  thinking  about  candy  !" 
said  Robin,  with  an  impatience  at  which  Jean  was  sur- 
prised, and  justly  offended.  "Just  one  more  try,  Than- 
uy  !" 

And  Thauny,  with  Robin  clinging  desperately  to  his 
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legs,  thrust  out  once  more  the  long-  oar  with  which  (lie 
Flying  Scud  was  propelled  when  the  wind  failed  her  ut- 
terly, and  triumphantly  drew  in  the  little  ball  of  crumpled 
paper  which  Julia  Hallett  had  thrown  into  the  water. 

"I  should  like  to  know  of  what  use  it  is,  all  soaked 
with  salt  water  .'"  said  Jean. 

''  Let  me  have  it,  Jean  !  I  want  to  see  what  is  written 
on  it,"  said  Robin. 

"I  didn't  know  3*ou  had  such  a  bump  of  curiosity," 
said  Martha  Hallett.  "Open  it  carefully  or  it  will  tear. 
You  can  scarcely  read  a  word.  It's  only  a  prescription, 
anyway.  'Oxide'  of  something,  and  'silicate';  what 
does  that  mean  .'" 

Robin  slipped  the  wet  and  crumpled  paper  into  her 
pocket.  The  queer  words  might  mean  something  to  Ken, 
or  even  join  some  broken  links  of  poor  Dave's  memory. 

The  wind  arose  suddenly — in  obedience  I"  their  persist- 
ent whistling,  the  Hallett  girls  declared — and  the  Flying 
Scud,  in  spite  of  her  clumsiness,  made  such  good  speed 
that  they  reached  Quansett  as  the  first  of  the  village  lights 
began  to  gleam  through  the  dusk.  Miss  Ferris  had  tele- 
graphed from  Kingstown  for  the  carriage  to  meet  them 
there,  and  they  found  it  waiting;  and  Julia  insisted, 
in  spite  of  Annette's  scowls,  in  stowing  Dave  and  her 
into  it,  saying  they  could  set  them  down  at  home  with- 
out going  out  of  their  way. 

"Old  Granny  Nickerson  died  last  night,"  said  Cap'n 
Saul,  as  he  came  on  board  again  from  the  wharf.  ''  She 
had  another  stroke,  and  just  nickered  out  like  a  candle; 
so  Jim  Gross  said." 

"  And  I  saw  her  only  yesterday  morning,  and  she  was 
so  lively,"  said  Jean.  "But  she  looked  as  if  a  breath 
would  blow  her  away." 

"A  fellow  wouldn't  want  to  live  as  long  as  Granny 
Nickerson  did  unless  he  had  better  luck  than  I  have," 
said  Ken,  dejectedly. 

"There  ain't  no  such  thing  as  luck,  commonly  speak- 
in'.  Stiddy  day's  work,  and  there  you  be,"  said  Cap'n 
Saul. 

"  If  Cap'n  Saul  could  only  convince  Ken  of  the  truth 
of  his  thrifty  maxims  he  might  give  up  foolish  schemes 
that  hindered  him  from  his  duty,  and  were  sure  to  end  in 
disappointment,"  thought  Robin.  She  almost  wished 
that  she  had  let  the  paper  be  lost ;  and  yet  she  told  him,  as 
they  climbed  the  bluffs,  what  it  might  mean  to  him. 

Ken  listened,  breathing  heavily  with  excitement. 
"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  I  would  have  staid  and  car- 
ried it  back  to  the  apothecary  if  it  wasn't  all  plain!"  he 
cried.  "  It  isn't  likely  that  any  other  boy  would  have 
bought  stuff  so  queer  that  the  apothecary  would  write  it 
down.  Give  me  the  paper,  quick,  Robin!" 

"Wait  until  we  get  into  the  house,  Ken.  I'm  afraid 
of  tearing  it  more.  It's  carefully  folded  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  my  pocket,"  said  Robin.  "Don't  think  too  much 
about  it,  Ken ;  there  are  so  few  words." 

"Well,  our  ship  has  come  in,"  cried  Robin,  cheerfully, 
as  they  entered  the  house.  There  was  one  thing  always 
to  be  done — to  make  things  cheerful  at  home.  "  We 
thought  we  should  be  becalmed,  but — 

"Robin  dear,  you  have  heard?"  exclaimed  her  mother, 
coming  to  meet  them  at  the  door,  and  clasping  Robin  in 
her  arms.  "Dear  old  Granny  Nickerson — 

"But  she  was  so  old,  mamma,  and  it  was  peaceful," 
stammered  Robin,  who,  not  having  been  acquainted  with 
Granny  Nickerson,  could  not  feel  any  of  the  grief  which 
she  thought  was  making  her  mother  hysterical. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  it  isn't  that.  One  cannot  mourn  ;  your 
father  says  one  need  not  mourn,"  said  her  mother.  "But 
she  has  remembered  you." 

"Remembered  me?  Why,  I  hardly  ever  saw  her!" 
cried  Robin. 

"Remembered  you  handsomely,  darling,  though — 
though  not  perhaps  altogether  as  we  could  wish,  since 


she  has  bequeathed  to  you  Adam,  her  long-tailed  mon- 
key, and  Banquo,  her  white  cat,  as  well  as  her  cranberry 
meadow." 

"Her  cranberry  meadow  to  Robin!  Why,  it's  worth 
two  thousand  dollars!"  cried  Ken.  "And  there's  going 
to  be  a  tremendous  crop  this  year.  Why  to  Robin.'" 

"  She  seems  to  have  discovered  in  some  way  that  Robin 
was  fond  of  animals,  and  she  wished  her  pets  to  be  well 
taken  (.'are  of.  She  had  bequeathed  them  and  the  cran- 
berry meadow  to  several  other  people  and  then  desi  roj  <  d 
the  wills,  she  was  so  anxious.  The  last  will  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  only  yesterday  forenoon.  Lawyer  Chase 
said  he  was  afraid  that  the  excitement  caused  the  stroke. 
But  since  she  had  had  two,  it  was  likely  to  come  at  any 
time." 

"The  clove  lozenges!  How  queerly  things  happen!" 
cried  Jean.  "It  was  all  the  clove  lozenges.  That's  what 
she  meant  to  do  when  she  said  we  should  remember  them 
as  long  as  we  lived." 

"Clove  lozenges?"  repeated  her  mother,  pressing  her 
hand  to  her  head.  "My  dears,  what  with  long-tailed 
monkeys,  and  white  cats,  and  cranberry  meadows,  and — 
and  now  clove  lozenges,  I  am  quite  bewildered.  And  the 
dear  children  are  so  wild  over  the  monkey  that  it's  a  little 
trying." 

A  shout  from  the  direction  of  the  study  confirmed  this 
statement,  and  Mrs.  Dinsmore  retreated. 

"Oh,Wobin,  papa  turned  us  out,  he's  so  tired.  And  he 
cwacks  nuts  wiv  his  teef.  See  him!  see  him!"  cried  Trad- 
dies,  who  was  small  for  four,  and  not  much  larger  than 
the  queer  wizened  old  monkey,  who  perched  himself  upon 
the  newel-post  and  cracked  nuts  in  his  sharp  little  teeth 
with  the  air  of  being  perfectly  at  home. 

"Mr.  Sears  brought  him  and  the  nuts," explained  Prim, 
the  serious-minded  twin,  "and  he  isn't  dangerous.  You 
needn't  be  afraid,  but  I  don't  think  Traddles  ought  to  take 
him  to  bed,  as  she  wants  to." 

"Oh,  Robin,  put  some  nuts  in  your  pocket  and  see 
him  grab  them  out.  Papa  did,  but  we  don't  dare  to,"  said 
Posy. 

Robin  obligingly  put  a  handful  of  the  nuts  into  her 
pocket,  and  instantly  the  monkey's  long  lean  arm  was 
thrust  down  into  the  pocket,  while  he  scolded  in  so  funny 
and  fascinating  a  way  that  the  children  were  almost  in 
convulsions.  He  made  so  energetic  a  grab  that  the  nuts 
flew  in  every  direction,  and  Prim  picked  up  Robin's 
handkerchief  in  a  far  corner.  It  was  great  fun  to  see 
him  gather  up  the  scattered  nuts,  and  screaming  out 
angrily  if  the  children  attempted  to  touch  one. 

"He  tried  to  get  the  handkerchief.  I  think  he  would 
have  torn  it  to  pieces.  He  wants  everything,"  said  Prim, 
returning  quite  pale  from  the  corner,  to  which  the  mon- 
key had  followed  her. 

He  had  retired  behind  a  hall  settle  to  crack  his  nuts  in 
peace. 

"I  must  go  and  see  papa,"  said  Robin,  breaking  away 
from  the  group. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Robin.  Give  me  that  paper,"  said 
Ken.  "I  don't  know  how  I  could  have  forgotten  that 
for  a  moment." 

Robin  thrust  her  hand  into  her  pocket,  into  the  very 
bottom  where  the  folded  paper  had  been,  but  there  was 
nothing  there  except  the  handkerchief  which  Prim  htid 
restored  to  her. 

Robin  grew  red  and  pale  by  turns.  "The  monkey! 
he  must  have  taken  everything  out,"  she  exclaimed. 
"Ob,  why  didn't  I  think?  But  it  must  be  right  here. 
Perhaps  Prim  picked  it  up  with  the  handkerchief." 

But  Prim  was  sure  that  she  had  picked  up  nothing 
with  the  handkerchief. 

Ken  moved  the  settle,  and  routed  the  monkey  from  his 
retirement.  There  was  no  scrap  of  paper  anywhere. 

"Perhaps  he  chewed  it  up  and  swallowed  it,"  suggest- 
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ed  Prim.  "I  think  that  was  what  he  wanted  to  do  with 
the  handkerchief." 

"He  couldn't  have  done  anything  with  it  so  soon. 
You  lost  it  before  you  got  home.  You  never  took  any 
care  of  it!"  cried  Ken,  angrily.  "  \YaMi't  it  enough  for 
you  to  let  it  be  thrown  overboard,  and  never  tell  me  any- 
thing about  it?  anything  so  precious  as  that.  You  ought 
to  have  understood,  the  very  first  thing.  You  would 
have  if  you  would  only  have  believed  what  a  great  thing- 
it  was  that  Dave  and  I  were  doing!" 

''Oh,  Ken,  it  ?cos  iu  my  pocket!  I  felt  it  when  we 
were  coming  up  the  bluffs!  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  given  it  to 
you  then  !" 

"It's  such  a  lot  of  good  to  wish  now."  sneered  Ken. 
''To  think  of  letting  a  monkey  put  his  hand  into  your 
pocket  when  you  had  a  fortune  in  it  on  a  scrap  of  paper!" 

"I  was  so  surprised  about  Granny  Nickerson's  legacy, 
it  drove  everything  out  of  my  mind,"  said  Robin. 

Ken  was  pn-ternat  nrally  calm  as  he  turned  away. 
If  he  should  slum  the  door  when  he  reached  his  own 
room  it  would  be  almost  a  relief,  thought  Robin.  Of 
course  it  was  weak  and  unmanly  to  give  way  to  temper 
like  that;  she  had  often  011  such  occasions  administered 
a  sisterly  reproof;  but  now  there  would  be  a  crumb  of 
comfort  in  seeing  Ken  so  like  himself  as  that.  He  did 
not  do  it,  however;  he  walked  deliberately  up  stairs,  and 
shut,  his  door  in  a  most  dignified  manner. 

"Now  he  will  surely  run  away  to  sea,"  thought  Robin. 


"The  paper  may  be  in  some  nook  or  cranny  that  we 
overlooked,"  she  said  to  herself.  "I  am  not  sure  that 
we  looked  under  the  little  rug  by  the  study  door."  She 
mustered  courage  to  look  over  the  baluster,  and  saw 
Ken,  with  a  bit  of  paper  in  his  hand;  there  was  writing 
upon  it,  which  lie  was  trying,  with  frowning  brows,  to 
decipher.  "Oh,  Ken,  you  have  found  it!"  she  cried, 
joyfully. 

"  It's  a  piece  of  it!  I  found  it  right  here  by  the  outer 
door.  I  don't  see  how  we  could  have  overlooked  it." 

•'  Perhaps  he  stuck  it  in  to  some  crack,  and  it  fell  down," 
suggested  Robin. 

"It's  small  wonder  that  you  should  overlook  any- 
thing," growled  Ken,  remembering,  suddenly,  that  it  was 
appropriate  for  him  to  be  cross. 

"  Can  you  read  it.  Ken?     Can  you  tell  what  it  means?'' 

"  Y«fi  come  here,"  said  Ken. 

Robin  looked  over  his  shoulder.  "  4  Teckin  oni  moame, 
50  cts.,"she  read,  slowly,  aloud.  "I  don't  know  what  it 
means,"  she  said;  "but  then,  I  shouldn't,  of  course.  I 
suppose  it's  some  coloring  matter  for  gl — 

"  'Sh-h-h  !  Do  try  to  remember  that  it's  a  great  secret!" 
said  Ken. 

"I  didn't  see  that  on  it  yesterday,"  said  Robin.  "It 
doesn't  look  like  the  same — 

And  then  a  light  flashed  upon  her — the  meaning  of 
those  mysterious  words!  But  should  she  tell  Ken? 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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J1Y    .1      M  \<   tioNAU)    OX  LEY. 
III.—  THE     RISK     AMI     KALI,    (IK    JOHN     COMPANY. 


E  is  perhaps  more  of  the  pool's  fancy  tlian 
acinal  fact  about  some  of  the  lines  in  our  familiar 
missionary  hymn  which  makes  "India's  coral  strand" 
rhyme  with  "  A  Trie's  golden  sand."  1ml  the  reference  to 
the  spicy  bree/es  lhat"blo\v  soft  from  Ceylon's  isle"  is 
correct  enough,  and  it.  \vas  probably  the  pleasant  scent 
of  those  yery  breiv.es  \vhich  lirst  called  attention  lo  the 
great  and  uonderlul  land  of  India. 

Portugal  was  the  lirst  European  nation  to  open  up 
trade  with  India  on  her  own  account,  her  intrepid  navi- 
gator Vasco  (la  Gama  having  in  1404  found  an  all-sea 
route  thither  around  that  formidable  and  stormy  prom- 
ontory which  Dia/  eight  years  before  had  prophetically 
<  d  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope. 

For  some  time  the  Portuguese  navy  rode  triumphant. 
in  every  part,  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  the  treasury  of  the 
court  at  Lisbon  was  enriched  by  the  tribute  of  man\ 
Indian  Princes  and  the  monopoly  of  a  most  profitable 
commerce.  During  this  period  the  history  of  the  Portu- 
guese presents  a  series  of  events  without  a  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  fact,  and  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  wildest 
fiction.  All  the  talents  and  virtues  which  ennoble  the 
discoverer  —  courage,  coolness,  patience,  and  loyalty- 
were  displayed  in  the  winning  of  their  empire;  all  the 
vices  of  conquerors  inflamed  by  avarice  and  fanaticism 
disgraced  them  after  its  establishment. 

IJut  they  were  not  left  very  long1  alone  in  this  lucra- 
tive field.  In  151)4.  the  Dutch  sent  their  vessels  around 
the  (  'ape  of  Good  Hope  to  secure  a  share  of  the  profitable 
traffic  in  Asiatic  luxuries,  and  with  such  good  success 
that  before  many  years  not  only  was  the  bulk  of  the 
business  in  their  hands,  but  also  territorial  possessions 
more  extensive  than  those  held  by  their  rivals,  who,  after 
a  hard  light  to  keep  them  out,  gave  up  the  struggle  as 
hopeless,  and  resigned  themselves  to  the  situation. 

The  next  claimant  for  the  right  to  make  money  out  of 
India  was  Great  Britain,  or  rather  an  association  of  Brit- 
ish merchants.  They  got  the  idea  from  the  renowned 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  visited  the  East  Indies  in  the 
course  of  his  remarkable  voyage  round  the  world,  and 
brought  back  such  glowing  accounts  of  these  little-known 
regions  that  in  the  year  1600  "good  Queen  Bess"  was 
moved  to  grant  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  "  The  Gov- 
ernor and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to 
the  East  Indies."  This  charter,  like  others  of  that  time, 
was  exclusive,  prohibiting  all  other  Englishmen  from 
trading  within  the  space  included  between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  (  'ape  Horn  —  i.i'.,  the  whole  of  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  oceans;  a  monopoly  that  the  company  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  until  1813,  when  the  Indian  trade  was 
thrown  open  to  all.  Thus  began  the  famous  East  India 
Company,  popularly  known  as  "  John  Company,"  which, 
starting  with  a  small  settlement  in  Surat,  obtained  by  the 
grace  of  a  native  ruler,  grew  and  prospered  through  two 
centuries  and  a  half  of  varied  and  romantic  experiences, 
during  which  it  decided  the  fate  of  Rajahs.  Kings,  and 
Emperors,  putting'  down  one  and  setting  up  another,  and 
drew  under  its  direct  rule  no  less  than  100,000,000  of  peo- 
ple, with  70,000,000  more  under  allied  sovereigns  more  or 
less  subservient  to  its  influence. 

To  make  clear  how  all  this  was  accomplished  would,  of 
course,  require  a  big  book.  Only  a  mere  outline  can  be 
given  in  this  article.  The  first  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
company  consisted  of  five  small  ships  under  command 
of  ('aptain  James  Lancaster.  They  were  laden  with 
cloth,  glass,  cutlery,  lead,  and  tin,  and  the  profits  of  the 
undertaking  were  so  satisfactory  that  other  and  larger 
fleets  followed  in  quick  succession.  Some  idea  of  these 
proiits  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  a  cargo  of  cloves, 


which   cost  the  company   only  £800(1    in   Amhoyna.   real 
ized  in  London   the  magnificent  sum  of  £.'!('>, 000. 

Xot  all  the  transactions,  to  be  sure,  proved  quite  such 
bonanzas  as  this  one.  nor  was  the  English  company  per- 
mitted to  have  its  own  \va\  without  let  or  hinderance. 
The  Portuguese  did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  a  fresh  rival 
in  the  field,  of  which  they  had  once  been  sole  masters,  to 
their  great  profit,  and  they  w  ere  disposed  lobe  yer\  trou- 
blesome, until  the  company's  Heel,  under  Captain  Best, 
•jave  a  decisive  beating  to  a  much  superior  I  'orl  Hi;  uese 
force  off  the  port  of  Swally,  in  1015.  This  victory 
served  a  double  purpose.  II.  disposed  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  it  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the  natives, 
who  had  hitherto  believed  them  to  be  invincible,  and 
thereby  made  matters  much  easier  for  the  Englishmen  in 
I'm  nre. 

The  Dutch  had  next  to  be  reckoned  with.  They  too 
were  strongly  opposed  to  British  competition,  and  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  thwart  the  company's  de- 
signs, even  going  so  far  as  to  massacre  the  members  of 
the  settlement  at  Amhoyna  in  the  year  11122.  But  in 
spite  of  all  opposition  from  either  European  competitors 
or  hostile  natives  the  British  persevered,  and  bit  by  bit 
their  power  and  possessions  grew. 

Their  plan  was  first  to  obtain  permission  to  plant  a 
trading  station,  or  "  factory,"  as  it  was  called.  Presently 
the  factory  developed  into  a  fort,  the  fort  into  a  fortified 
town,  and  so  on  until  it  became  the  capital  of  an  extensive 
district.  In  this  way  Madras,  Calcutta,  and  other  cities 
of  renown  had  their  beginning. 

Some  of  the  incidents  of  those  early  days  are  worth 
noting.  Thus  the  demand  for  ships  was  so  great  that  the 
ship-building  yard  at  Deptford  was  unable  to  meet  it,  and 
another  yard  had  to  be  obtained  at  Blackwall,  in  which 
was  built  the  Royal  George,  of  1200  tons,  the  largest  ves- 
sel hitherto  constructed  in  England.  In  the  year  1645 
the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  showed  his  gratitude  for  the 
services  Surgeon  Boughton  of  the  Hopeicell  rendered  the 
beauties  of  his  zenana  by  granting  important  concessions 
to  the  company;  and  in  KitiS  King  Charles  II.,  for  an 
annual  rent  of  ten  pounds,  transferred  to  them  Bombay, 
which  had  come  to  the  British  crown  as  part  of  the  dower 
of  Catherine  of  Braganza. 

With  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  out  of  the  way,  the 
company  for  a  time  had  plain  sailing,  until  their  rapidly 
growing  wealth  attracted  the  attention  of  the  native 
rulers,  and  they  found  that  in  order  to  resist  their  in- 
creasing extortions  they  must  needs  set  up  a  regular 
army  and  naval  establishment — ill  fact,  that  while  con- 
tinuing to  be  traders,  they  must  also  be  chiefs  and  con- 
querors. 

Then  began  a  new  era  in  the  company's  history.  Dur- 
ing the  following  century  and  a  half  there  were  few 
years  free  from  wars  or  rumors  of  wars.  Brilliant  suc- 
cesses and  disheartening  reverses  alternately  rejoiced  and 
saddened  the  hearts  of  the  shareholders  and  stirred  the 
pulses  of  the  English  people.  The  period  is  illuminated 
by  the  fame  of  great  commanders,  wise  statesmen,  and 
admirable  administrators— the  names  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, Robert  dive,  and  Sir  Eyre  Cook;  of  the  Marquises 
of  Cornwallis,  Wellesley,  and  Hastings  ;  of  Generals 
Holt,  Napier,  and  Pollock— with  others  hardly  less  note- 
worthy from  a  roll  of  heroes  scarce  to  be  equalled  in 
the  history  of  any  other  land. 

Above  them  all,  the  names  of  Clive  and  Hastings  stand 
pre-eminent  for  the  romance  of  their  careers.  That  of 
the  former,  indeed,  was  no  less  pathetic  than  romantic. 
The  son  of  a  small  land-owner  in  England,  Clive  seemed 
to  be  such  an  idle  scapegrace  of  a  boy  that  his  friends 
were  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  by  despatch  ing  him  to  Madras 
as  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  John  Company.  Poor  of 
pocket  and  shy  of  disposition,  detesting  the  dry  drudgery 
of  the  desk  and  haunted  by  homesickness,  he  twice  at- 
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tempted  suicide,  and  it  was  only  on  the  second  failure 
that  he  Hung  down  the  defective  pistol  with  a  conviction 
that  destiny  had  better  things  in  store  for  him.  His  op- 
portunity came  a  few  years  later,  when,  having  re.si^neil 
his  clerkship  for  a  commission  in  the  company's  army,  he 
came  forward  with  a  daring  scheme  for  the  relief  of 
Trichinopoly,  then  besieged  by  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies.  His  scheme  was  accepted,  and  proved  a 
brilliant  success.  He  twice  defeated  the  French  and 
their  Indian  allies,  foiled  every  effort,  of  the  dashing 
Dupleix,  and  razed  to  the  ground  a  pompous  pillar  that 
the  too  sanguine  French  Governor  had  set  up  in  honor  of 
his  earlier  victories. 

The  defence  of  Arcot  for  fifty  days  with  320  men  all 
told,  against  a  besieging  force  numbering  no  less  than 
7.")0(),  which  finally  retired  in  disorder;  the  marvellous 
victory  of  1'Iassey,  when,  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  Sura- 
jah  Dowlah  for  the  awful  crime  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Cal- 
cutta, he  attacked  him  with  only  3000  infantry  against 
50.000  foot  and  14,0(10  horse,  and  sent  the  whole  vast  army 
in  headlong  rout  before  him,  losing  only  23  killed  in  the 
action — these  and  similar  astonishing  exploits  raised  him 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  and  proved  that  Pitt  had 
not  spoken  too  strongly  iii  calling  him  a  "heaven-born 
general." 

But,  alas!  the  clouds  that  had  shadowed  his  early 
clays  reappeared  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  career.  Re- 
turning to  England  broken  in  health  by  his  mighty  ex- 
ertions, he  was  met  by  false  and  cruel  charges  of  abuse 
of  power  and  extortion.  He  personally  refuted  these 
accusations,  but  took  them  so  keenly  to  heart  that  in 
a  fit  of  deep  melancholy  he  died  by  his  own  hands  in 
November,  1774,  when  he  had  just  completed  his  forty- 
ninth  year. 

Warren  Hastings,  whose  name  and  fame  are  insepara- 
bly associated  with   Robert  dive's,  had  an  equally  un- 
promising' start  in  life.      His  chance  came  when  he  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  the  Calcutta  Council   in   the  year  1761. 
If  Clive  was  the  ideal  commander    for  those    troublous 
times, Hastings  was  the  ideal  statesman  and  administrator. 
What    the    one   gained  by  astounding 
daring  and  strategy,  the  other  retained 
by  strong  and  sagacious  statecraft;  and 
as  if  to  complete  the  parallel,  Hastings 
on  his  return  to  England  was  assailed, 
as  Clive  had  been,  with  a  startling  ar- 
ray of  charges  based  upon  his  admin- 
istration   of   affairs    in    India.      Burke 
and  Sheridan   exhausted  the  resources 
of  their  oratory  in  denouncing  this  con-  ,/} ,-, 

duct. 

The  House  of  Commons  sustained 
the  charges.  He  was  consequently  im- 
peached before  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  after  a  memorable  trial  that  lasted 
more  than  seven  years  he  was  honor- 
ably acquitted  by  that  august  tribunal, 
and  retired  to  a  life  of  well-earned  ease 
and  dignity  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  Daylesford,  the  original 
home  of  his  family,  which,  -when  a  boy, 
he  had  vowed  he  would  recover  before 
he  died. 

The  work  of  conquest  and  consolida- 
tion so  well  begun  by  Clive  and  Hast- 
ings was  steadfastly  carried  on  in  the 
face  of  difficulties  and  set-backs  by  their 
successors  in  council  and  in  the  field, 
some  of  whose  names  were  a  little 
while  ago  mentioned.  The  Mysore 
wars,  the  Mahratta  campaign,  the  great 
battle  of  Assaye,  when  General  Wel- 
lesley  (who  afterwards  became  the 


Duke  of  Wellington),  with  only  4500  men  defeated  a 
Mahratta  force  of  30,000  foot  and  20,000  horse,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  imperial  city  of  Delhi  by  General  Lake,  the 
conquest  of  the  warlike  Goorkhas,  the  bringing  to  terms 
of  the  fierce  Afghans,  the  crushing  of  the  Sikhs — what 
wonderful  feats  of  arms  these  were! 

And  all  this  was  done  by  the  servants  of  a  corporation, 
not  of  a  King-  or  Emperor.  Again  and  again,  in  spite  of 
strong  opposition,  was  the  charier  of  ihe  company  re- 
newed. The  last  renewal  would  have  carried  it  on  until 
1^7:!.  But  in  1857  broke  out  Ihe  sepoy  rebellion,  with  all 
ii-,  appalling  consequences.  The  company  was  unequal 
to  the  task  of  coping  with  it.  The  limit  of  its  power  had 
In  i  n  readied.  To  save  India  to  the  British  crown  it  was 
necessary  that  the  British  government  should  assume  the 
charge  of  this  vast  empire.  Accordingly,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  this  was  etl'ected,  and  the  long  and  romantic 
career  of  John  Company  came  to  an  end. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  this  remarkable  organ- 
ization had  filled  a  place  in  human  history  no  other 
company  ever  approached.  For  a  whole  century  it  had 
ruled  an  empire  of  its  own  worthy  to  be  ranked  among 
the  great  empires  of  the  world.  And  besides  paying  fine 
dividends  to  its  shareholders,  what  had  it  done  for  its 
subjects? 

Among  many  benefits  conferred  upon  them  were  these: 
the  security  of  person  and  property  from  the  cruelty  and 
rapacity  of  tyrannous  rulers,  the  establishment  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty;  the  abolition  of  slavery,  widow- 
burning,  thuggism,  and  infanticide;  the  building  of  roads 
and  bridges  connecting  the  different  parts  of  the  country; 
the  introduction  of  the  steamboat  and  the  railroad,  and 
of  those  twin  agencies  in  promoting  civilization  and  up- 
lifting mankind,  the  printing-press  and  the  Bible. 

A  glorious  record  truly;  and  if  there  be  some  spots 
upon  the  sun,  let  it  not  he  forgotten  that  but  for  the 
East  India  Company  the  great  Empire  of  India  might  be 
to-day  no  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  Persia 
or  Afghanistan.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  John  Company 
deserves  to  be  considered  the  savior  of  India. 


UNDER    THE    WEEPING-WILLOW. 


S.UP  a  ropy  little  maid 

To  a  man  within  the  shade 

Of  a  <rr:icefnl  weeping-willow  by  the  way, 

'-  Kind  sir,  \\ill  you  please  tell 

Why  you  hold  your  umberel 

O'er  your  head  upon  so  fine  a  summer  day?1' 


"  Little  lass,""  the  man  replied, 

"While  it  cannot  be  denied 

That  the  d;iy  is  very  fine,  as  yon  have  said, 

Yi-t  you  cannot  fail  to  see 

That  beneath  a  ii-wpinf/  tree 

One  must  keep  the  ICUI-N  from  falling  on  one's  head ! 
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A    CAPTIVE     KING; 

OR,  THE  HOSTAGE  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

HY   MARY   SHE.U.'s    IJnP.KR TS. 


II. — A   PRISONER   IX    A    I'AI.ACTC. 

LIFE  at  Ilir  Tuileries  was  iinK-i'd  a  contrast  to  Un- 
pleasant parks  and  palaces  at  Versailles,  and  at  first 
the  Dauphin  found  it  very  dillirult  to  accustom  himself 
to  such  a  dismal  place.  The  day  after  his  arrival,  hearing 
some  noise  in  the  garden,  he  threw  himself  into  his  mo- 
ther's arms,  crying,  "Is  to-day  to  he  the  same  as  yester- 
day:1" Alas!  there  were  plenty  of  occurrences  to  terrify 
a  child:  hut.  the  Prince  and  Princess  soon  resumed  their 
lessons.  They  had  their  regular  occupations,  and  it  was 
the  Dauphin  who  imparted  a  little  life  and  gayety  to  the 
sombre  surroundings. 

They  had  been  in  the  Tuileries  but  a  short  time  \\  li«  n 
one  day,  seeing  M.  Bailly,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  the  boy 
ran  to  him,  saying,  "What  is  it  you  do  to  papa  and  mam- 
ma;  Everybody  weeps  here." 

Another  time  he  asked  M.  Bailly  to  show  him  the 
shield  of  Scipio,  which  was  in  the  Royal  Library.  M. 
Bailly  asked  him  which  he  preferred.  Sripio  or  Hannibal. 
Without  hesitation  came  the  reply,  "  I  like  best  the  one 
who  defended  his  country." 

The  Abbe  d'Avaux  was  the  tutor,  and  taught  his  pupil 
geography,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  botany.  The  boy 
also  took  lessons  in  dancing,  and  learned  to  play  tennis. 
He  was  occasionally  permitted  to  dine  out  with  his  gov- 
erness, and  once  a  week  he  was  taken  to  visit  a  lady  who 
had  a  large  garden,  where  he  could  run  about  and  play 
with  other  children.  The  time  soon  arrived  for  his  sis- 
ter to  take  her  first  communion.  The  day  before,  the 
thoughtful  little  boy  said  to  Madame  de  Tourzel:  "I  am 
very  sorry  I  have  not  my  garden.  I  should  have  gath- 
ered for  my  mamma  and  my  sister  to-morrow  two  beau- 
tiful bouquets." 

Perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  this  remark  that  a  little 
plot  of  ground  at  the  end  of  the  terrace  was  set  aside  for 
the  child.  He  was  delighted  with  his  new  possession, 
and  was  permitted  to  pass  three  hours  a  day  cultivating 
his  flowers  and  feeding  the  birds  and  rabbits.  A  de- 
tachment  of  the  National  Guard  always  accompanied 
him,  and  he  was  well  pleased  with  his  escort.  He  wore 
their  uniform,  and  was  taught  the  use  of  a  diminutive 
musket;  but  a  beautiful  sword  with  an  agate  handle 
and  a  silver  hilt  set  with  emeralds  was  his  greatest 
treasure. 

Before  leaving  the  palace  to  go  to  his  garden  he  fre- 
quently went  through  a,  short  drill.  One  day.  just  as  he 
had  finished  and  was  starting  off,  the  oificer  on  duty  said 
to  him,  "  Monseigneur,  as  you  are  going  out  surrender 
your  musket!" 

All  the  martial  spirit  of  a  long'  line  of  Kings  arose 
within  the  Dauphin's  breast,  and  he  peremptorily  re- 
fused. Madame  de  Tourzel  reproved  him. 

"If  the  gentleman,  had  said  'Give  me  your  musket,' 
that  I  would  have  done."  answered  the  little  soldier. 
"But  surrender  it!" 

He  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  when  he  was  at 
work  in  his  favorite  spot,  and  when  there  were  not  too 
many  spectators  he  would  invite  them  to  enter.  Once 
when  there  was  a  large  crowd  he  turned  to  them,  saying: 
"Excuse  me.  gentlemen.  I  am  sorry  that  my  garden  is 
so  small,  since  it  deprives  me  of  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
all  of  you."  He  then,  with  graceful  gestures  and  win- 
ning smiles,  presented  flowers  to  those  who  approached. 

One  day  a  woman  entered  the  enclosure,  and  presented 
a  petition,  saying,  "Your  Royal  Highness,  if  I  could  ob- 
tain the.  favor  I  seek  I  should  he  as  happy  as  a  Queen." 

The  child  took  the  paper,  raised  his  eyes  with  a  mourn- 


ful expression,  and  replied:  "Happy  as  a  Queen?  I 
know  a  Queen  who  is  very  good,  and  yet  she  weeps  the 
whole  day  long." 

This  same  garden  where  th>'  son  of  Louis  XVI.  held 
his  little  court  was  afterward  the  play-ground  of  three 
other  sons  of  Kings,  not  one  of  whom  ever  sat  upon  his 
father's  throne.  They  were  Napoleon  II.,  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux,  and  the  Comte  de  Paris. 

About  this  time  there  had  been  formed  a  regiment  of 
boys  called  the  "Royal  Dauphin."  Our  little  Prince 
was  chosen  Colonel,  and  all  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  At  first  there  were  only  about  two  hun- 
dred members,  but  the  numbers  increased  daily  till  there 
was  quite  an  army  of  boys,  all  in  tiny  white  gaiters  and 
three-cornered  hats. 

Twice  a  week  the  "Royal  Dauphin"  formed  in  front  of 
a  certain  house,  and  with  drums  beating  marched  from 
there  to  the  top  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  where  they 
were  drilled  by  a  regular  military  instructor.  After  two 
hours'  exercise  they  inarched  hack,  and  dispersed  to  their 
homes. 

The  "Royal  Dauphin"  was  now  permitted  three  posts 
of  honor — the  palace,  the  Mayor's  hotel,  and  the  house  of 
the  Commander  in-chief.  When  the  young  soldiers  de- 
filed before  the  Tuileries,  they  always  received  marks  of 
approval  from  the  royal  family.  The  King  would  salute 
their  flag,  and  the  Dauphin  expressed  great  delight  with 
his  comrades.  But  in  those  days  popular  sentiment  in 
Paris  was  ever  changing,  and  soon  the  children's  brigade 
was  ridiculed,  the  revolutionists  calling  it  the  "  Royal 
Bonbon." 

When  war's  alarms  again  disturbed  the  peace,  the 
children  were  fired  with  the  same  military  spirit  as  their 
parents.  The  "Royal  Dauphin  "  not  only  paraded  the 
streets  side  by  side  with  the  National  Guard,  but  its  little 
sentry-box  stood  by  the  big  sentry-box,  and  finally  the 
boys  asked  to  have  passwords,  like  their  parents. 

This  request  was  denied.  The  regiment  took  part  in 
the  funeral  ceremonies  over  Mirabeau,  but  that  was  its 
last  public  appearance.  As  M.  Beauchesne  lias  said,  "  The 
tragedies  in  the  streets  were  becoming  too  serious  to  allow 
children  to  take  a  share  in  them." 

In  the  spring  of  1790  the  King  and  family  enjoyed  a 
brief  period  of  happiness  at  St.  Cloud.  The  children 
were  delighted  to  be  where  they  could  pass  their  time  in 
the  open  air.  Then  followed  a  grand  convocation  in 
Paris,  called  the  Festival  of  the  Federation.  Louis  XVI. 
took  the  oath  to  a  new  constitution,  and  the  Queen,  who 
was  in  a  gallery,  lifted  the  Dauphin  in  her  arms  and 
showed  him  to  the  people.  It  is  said  "  the  child  instinc- 
tively raised  his  hands  as  if  to  invoke  the  blessing  of 
Heaven."  "  Long  live  the  King!''  "  Long  live  the  Queen  !" 
"  Long  live  the  Dauphin  !" 

One  would  have  thought  that  peace  was  established, 
but  all  this  while  anarchy  was  spreading;  the  King  was 
a  King  in  name  only.  The  next  time  he  attempted  to  set 
out  for  St.  Cloud  a  body  of  soldiers  rushed  upon  the  royal 
family  as  they  sat  in  their  carriage.  Muskets  were  bran- 
dished, and  the  people  said  the  King  should  not  proceed. 
Lafayette  cried,  "The  King  shall  go,  though  I  employ 
force."  No  authority  was  respected.  "  Hold  your  tongue, " 
cried  one  of  the  mob,  "  the  King  shall  not  go."  Neither 
did  he.  The  weeping  children  were  carried  back  to  the 
palace;  the  King  was  a  prisoner  in  the  home  of  his  an- 
cestors. 

Existence  now  became  so  miserable  that  the  royal  party 
at  last  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  escape.  Preparations 
were  kept  as  secret  as  possible:  not  even  the  children 
were  told.  The  plan  was  to  go  to  Montmedy,  a  fortified 
town  under  the  command  of  General  de  Bouille,  a  stanch 
royalist,  who,  like  Lafayette,  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  American  war. 

It  was  a  desperate  undertaking.      There  were  six  bun- 
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dred  National  Guards  on 
duty  at  the  palace.  Sen- 
tinels were  everywhere 
watching  day  and  night; 
some  slept  before  the  doors 
of  the  bedchambers.  In 
the  daytime  the  officers  in 
command  would  pretend 
they  were  only  paying1 
the  homage  due  to  royal- 
ty ;  but  tin?  King  and 
Queen  well  knew  it  would 
be  impossible  to  escape  by 
day. 

Marie  Antoinette  had 
discovered  a  door  hidden 
by  a  piece  of  furniture. 
Through  this  they  could 
gain  access  to  each  other's 
rooms,  and  could  also 
make  an  exit  into  the 
court-yard. 

At  last  the  appointed 
time  arrived;  the  family 
retired  as  usual.  As  soon 
as  the  servants  left  them, 
the  King',  the  Queen,  and 
tin-  King's  sister,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  arose  and  dress-  . 
ed.  The  Queen  aroused 
the  sleeping1  children. 
"  Awake, "she  said,  softly, 
to  the  Dauphin,  "awake; 
you  are  going  to  a  place 
of  war,  where  you  will 
command  your  regiment;" 

The  boy  immediately 
sprang  up,  crying,  "Give 
me  my  sabre  and  my  boots, 
and  let  us  go."  Alas!  he 
had  to  be  dressed  as  a  lit- 
tle girl,  and  he  said  to  his 
sister,  "I  think  we  are  go- 
ing to  play  a  comedy,  be- 
cause we  are  all  disguised." 

He  was  wrapped  in  a 
shawl  and  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  carriage,  where 
his  aunt,  on  entering,  ac- 
cidentally stepped  upon 

him.      He  had  been  told  he  must  be  quiet,  so  he  uttered 
never  a  word. 

At  last  they  all  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and 
established  themselves  in  an  enormous  travelling  coach 
drawn  by  six  horses.  Madame  de  Tourzel  was  with  them. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey  was  successfully  accom- 
plished, but  it  was  the  20th  of  June,  the  shortest  night  of 
the  year,  and  morning  soon  dawned.  They  met  with 
few  adventures  till,  at  one  of  the  stages  where  the  horses 
were  to  be  changed,  the  King  was  recognized  by  a  man 
named  Drouet,  a  violent  revolutionist.  He  mounted  a 
horse,  and  galloped  on  in  advance  of  the  fugitives.  It 
was  midnight  when  they  reached  Varennes,  the  last  sta- 
tion before  Montmedy.  Drouet  was  there  before  them. 
He  aroused  the  authorities.  The  horses  were  not  ready. 
The  alarm-bell  began  to  ring.  All  Varennes  arose  and 
came  forth.  The  King-  showed  the  passports  provided  for 
him;  he  was  recognized  by  several  people.  The  family 
entered  a  grocer's  shop.  Some  one  in  the  crowd  declared 
he  knew  the  King  and  family.  The  Queen  spoke  up 
sharply,  "Well,  since  you  recognize  him,  treat  him  with 
the  respect  that  is  his  due." 

A  few  loyal  soldiers  arrived,  and  it  was  proposed  that 
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the  King  should  mount  a  horse  and  force  his  way  through 
the  crowd.  Louis  hesitated;  he  waited  for  Bouille;  mean- 
while the  children  slept. 

"To  Paris!  to  Paris!"  shouted  the  crowd  beneath  the 
windows.  Two  of  Lafayette's  aids  came  dashing  into  the 
town.  They  brought  a  decree  from  the  National  Assem- 
bly ordering  the  arrest  of  the  royal  family. 

The  King  snatched  the  paper  they  presented,  and, 
after  reading  it,  exclaimed,  "There  is  no  longer  a  King 
in  France."  It  fell  on  the  couch  where  the  children  were 
reposing.  The  Queen  picked  it  up,  saying,  "  It  would  soil 
my  children's  bed." 

The  little  ones  were  awakened.  The  Dauphin's  eyes 
were  heavy  with  sleep.  He  looked  inquiringly  at  his 
mother,  while  those  about  him  admired  his  beauty  and 
asked  him  questions  about  his  journey.  His  sister  whis- 
pered, "  Oh,  Charles,  vou  were  mistaken  ;  this  is  no  com- 
edy." 

''I  discovered  that  long  ago,"  he  sadly  replied. 

His  mother  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  carried  him 
through  the  crowd  to  the  carriage.  By  eight  o'clock  the 
royal  family  were  posting  back  to  Paris. 

Throngs  of   people    collected    at   every    town.     Shops 
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dosed;    every    mi"    was    ill    a    stale   of    excitement. 
AVI ici i  they  stopped  to  change  horses  they  were  frequently 
insulted.      Sonic  members  of  the  National  Assembh   were 
senl    to   ineel    them.     One  of  them,  named    ISarnave   en 
tered    tiir    carriage    containing    the    Kind's    family.       His 

heart  lillcil  \\iili  pity  at  their  sorrowful  plight,      lie  look 
the  I  iaii|)]iin  on  ins  knee.     "  Are  \ n>t  sorry  to  return 

to  ]  'aris?"  he  asked. 

(In.  I  am  -jiad  to  In-  anywhere  with  papa,  inaiinna, 
my  aunt,  and  sister,  and  Madame  de  Tonr/.el,"  \v:is  the 
swe.-t  reply. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  mournful  journey  for  my  children," 
said  the  King,  "llo.v  dill'erent  from  that  to  Cher- 
bourg :" 

'J'he  little  hoy  leaned  over,  look  his  father's  hand  and 
kissed  it.  The  Xing  pressed  him  to  his  heart,  calling 
him  as  of  old  in  happier  days,  "My  dear  little  Nor- 
man !" 

"  Do  not  be  sad,  papa,"  said  the  child,  as  the  tears  roll- 
ed down  his  cheeks.  "Some  other  time  we'll  go  to 
Cherbourg." 

At  one  house  where  they  stopped  to  dine  they  were 
treated  with  civility.  The  Queen,  oil  leaving,  said  to  her 
son,  "Will  you  not  thank  the  lady  who  has  been  kind  to 
us  here,  and  tell  her  I  shall  not  forget  her?" 

"Mamma  thanks  you  for  the  kindness  you  have 
shown  us."  he  exclaimed,  "and  I  love  you  for  having 
pleased  mamma." 

At  last  they  entered  Paris;  thousands,  upon  thousands 
of  people  lined  the  streets.  (loads  of  dust  nearly  suffo- 
cated the  travellers.  Notices  were  put  lip  in  conspicuous 
places,  "Whoever  cheers  the  King  will  be  Hogged;  who- 
ever insults  him  will  be  hanged."  No  one  dared  to  cheer, 
but  insults  were  frequent. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Tnileries  |],,.  body-guard  was  at 
lacked.  A  struggle  followed.  M.  Hue,  one  of  the  King's 
attendants,  was  at  the  gate  when  the  carriage  arrived. 
He  reached  out  to  take  the  Dauphin,  but  an  ollicer  of  the 
(iuard  seized  the  boy,  carried  him  into  the  palace,  and 
placed  him  on  a  table  in  the  Council  Chamber.  The 
'Queen,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  her  child,  was  the  last 
to  enter.  The  gales  closed  behind  her.  They  were  pris- 
oners indeed. 

A  guard  was  placed  about  the  Tuileries,  two  soldiers 
were  installed  in  the  Dauphin's  room.  When  he  was  in 
bed  he  called  M.  Hue.  and  inquired:  "What  does  it  all 
mean ;  As  soon  a.s  we  reached  Varennes  they  sen)  us 
'back  again.  I  cannot  tell  why;  can  your" 

As  tin'  o  Hirers  were  present,  M.  Hue  was  obi  iged  to  cau- 
tion the  Prince  not  to  speak  to  any  one  of  the  unfortu- 
nate journey.  The  next  morning  the  child  said  he  bad 
•had  a  frightful  dream.  He  thought  he  was  surrounded 
by  wolves,  tigers,  and  wild  beasts  who  wished  to  devour 
him. 

Another  year  was  passed  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 
The  family  was  under  constant  scrutiny,  and  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  prevent  a  second  escape. 

After  a  time  the  Queen  was  permitted  to  walk  with  the 
Dauphin  in  the  garden.  "  Mamma,"  he  would  exclaim, 
as  lie  danced  about  in  delight,  "  how  I  pity  the  people 
who  are  always  kept  in-doors." 

He  was  very  fond  of  La  Fontaine's  fables,  and  he  often 
quoted   them    mo.si    opportunely.      Once  while    watching 
some  birds    he    stumbled    and   fell.      Quickly  rising,  he 
laughingly  said,  "  I  am  as  bad  as  the  astrologer, 
"  '  Un  Astrologue  UH  join-  se  laissa  clioir 

An  foiul  d'uii  puits.     On   lui  dit :   Panvi-o  liri.-, 
Tamils  qu'i  prine  a  ti\s  yciix   tu   peux  voir, 
IVnses-Ui   lire  au-dussus  di>  ta  tutu  ?'  " 

On  another  occasion  he  came  in  very  hungry  from 
a  long  walk.  For  some  reason  the  meal  was  delayed  and 
the  attendant  reprimanded.  "Don't  scold,"  said  the 
boy;  "  that  will  not  help  me  to  eat  any  sooner." 


"  '  Pa!  ii  ;, !      i  ili-uriir    ill'    (mips 

Font  plu-  i|n.'   force  ni  ijur   n 

The   children's   studies    were    resumed,   and    the    trood 
Abbe   d'Avanx    was    again    their   tutor.       At   their   lirst   re 
union    the    teacher    called    the  Prince's   attention   to  their 
la  i  lesson,  which  was  on  the  three  degrees  of  comparison. 

"I  suppose  \oii  have  forgotten  all  about  them."  he  re 
marked. 

"Not  1."  replied  the  hoy.  "Listen!  When  1  suvmv 
Abbe  is  a  good  Abbe,  that  is  the  positive  degree'.  The 
comparative  is  when  1  say  my  Abbe  is  better  than  an- 
other Abbe:  but  when  I  say  my  mamma  is  the  best  and 
dearest  of  all  mammas,  that  is  the  superlative!"  and  his 
mother,  who  was  present,  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  while 
her  eyes  tilled  with  tears. 

One  day  the  Queen  was  permitted  to  visit,  with  her 
son.  the  picture  gallery  in  the  Louvre.  They  arrived  at 
an  hour  when  several  artists  were  there  copying  the 
great  masters.  The  child's  beauty  and  winning  man- 
ners greatly  interested  all  present,  and  M.  I'.ertrand  de 
Molleville  has  given  the  following  little  anecdote  of  the 
occurrence. 

"  While  the  Queen  was  speaking,  the  little  Dauphin,  a 
boy  beautiful  as  an  angel,  was  singing  and  jumping 
about  thi'  room,  with  a  little  wooden  sword  ill  one  hand 
and  a  shield  in  the  other.  An  attendant  came  to  fetch 
him  to  supper,  and  in  two  bounds  he  was  at  the  door. 

'  My  dear.'  said  the  Queen,  'are  you  going-  without 
bidding  adieu  to  M.  Bertram! :' 

•'Oh.  mamma,'  replied  the  charming  child  as  he 
skipped  away,  'M.  p.ertrand  is  quite  one  of  our  friends. 
(  iood-night,  Monsieur  Bertram!.' 

"'Is  he  not  a  line  little  fellow?' said  the  Oueeii.  'It 
is  fortunate  for  him  he  is  so  young.  He  cannot  grieve 
as  we  do.  and  his  ga\ ,  ty  is  a  consolation  to  us.'  " 

If  he  did  not  understand  the  troubles,  he  learned  to  be 
very  discreet. 

One  evening  they  were  playing  games  in  the  rooms  of 
the  governess.  The  Dauphin  asked  his  tutor  to  think  of 
something  new,  and  the  Abbe  proposed  that  each  should 
tell  a  story.  When  the  boy's  turn  came,  be  related  a 
very  remarkable  incident  connected  \\ith  the  events  of 
the  revolution. 

The  governess  was  astonished,  and  said,  "Who  told 
you  that  story  . " 

The  child  noticed  her  surprise,  and  saw  also  that  his 
tutor  looked  grave  and  displeased.  Fearing  he  might 
cause  trouble  to  the  person  who  first  told  it,  the  little 
Prince  answered.  "Madame.  Monsieur  the  Abbe  arranged 
that  each  should  tell  a  story,  but  it  was  not  in  the  game 
that  one  should  declare  where  he  learned  it." 

<  >ne  of  his  favorite  books  was  the  Adrt'iitiires  of  7V- 
/fii/iicluix.  It  is  narrated  that  when  the  Cretans  were  to 
choose  a  King,  the  candidates,  among  other  things,  must 
answer  three  questions.  One  of  them  was,  "  Who  is  the 
unhappiest  of  all  men  ?" 

When  the  Abbe  read  this  passage,  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  Prince,  who  exclaimed:  "  Let  me,  Monsieur  1'Abbe, 
answer  the  question  as  if  I  were  Telemachus.  The  most 
unhappy  of  all  men  is  a  King  who  has  the  affliction  to 
see  his  people  disobey  the  laws." 

Another  time  he  was  in  his  mother's  apartment,  and 
seeing  the  Abbe  approaching,  he  begged  the  Queen  to 
help  him  on  with  his  little  suit  of  armor,  saying,  "  I  wish 
to  surprise  the  Abbe." 

"  Well,  now  that  you  are  armed,"  said  his  mamma, 
"  how  shall  I  announce  you  ?'' 

"Say,  if  you  please,  it  is  the  Chevalier  Bayard  on  his 
return  from  Marignan." 

The  Abbe  was  greatly  amused,  and  asked  the  child 
why  he  chose  the  name  Bayard. 

"Because,  like  him,  I  wish  to  be  without  fear  and 
without  reproach." 
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A  few  clays  after  this  a  toy  lantern  was  given  to  him. 
This  he  lighted  and  carried  about  the  room,  pretending-  to 
be  seeking  fur  something.  After  various  turnings.he  came 
up  to  the  Abbe,  and  taking  his  hand,  said,  "  1  am  more 
fortunate  than  Diogenes.  I  have  found  a  man  and  a 
good  friend." 

For  a  time,  owing  to  political  changes,  the  family  en- 
joyed a  little  more  freedom.  The  Queen  was  allowed  to 
take  her  children  to  the  Opera,  and  the  little  Prince. 
happy  and  radiant,  attracted  all  eyes.  Il  is  said  "the 
people  became  gentle  and  compassionate  as  they  looked 
on  the  family  that  had  been  so  severely  tried.''  At  all 
events,  the  Dauphin  beheld  for  almost  the  first  time  a 
crowd  of  people  not  in  open  revolt. 

The  tranquillity  did  not  last  long.  It  was  the  lull 
that  preceded  the  storm ;  the  revolution  was  soon  to 
break  forth  again. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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AN   INTERESTING   BEGGAR. 

M;  afternoon,  while  trolling  along  the  Calle  Auclia  in 
f  Cadiz,  I  iin-i  several  acquaintances  at  tin-  corner  of  tliat 
street  and  tin-  1'laza  Constitucion.  We'  stopped  Cor  a  friendly 
chat,  and  were  about  to  separate,  \vhcn  my  Ml  lent  ion  \vas  at- 
tracted tu  a  handsome  French  poodle-dug  at  my  side,  seated  on 
his  haunches,  and  looking  np  in  my  face.  His  comical  little, 
countenance  expressed  so  much  intelligence  that  I  stooped  and 
patted  him  on  the  head,  when  he  commenced  harking  and  vio- 
lently working  his  ion-  legs,  after  the  manner  of  dogs  \\  ho  have 
hern  taught  "  to  heg." 

"What  can  lie  wisll?"  said  I.      '-SureK    nut  ni\   cigar?" 
But  having  seen  do<;s  who  were  fond  of  tobacco,  ]  held  my 
cinar  towards    him.      As    soon    as    lie  smelt    it    he    snorted    and 
hounded  away,  only  to  return  immediately  and  resume  his  pre- 
vious position. 

I  was  now  puzzled,  but  seeing  several  beggars  in  the,  neigh- 
borhood, concluded  that  In-  belonged  to  one  of  them,  and  de- 
sired a  piece  ill'  money.  Taking  a  large  ••copper"  from  my 
pocket.  I  held  it  before  his  eyes.  So  great  were  his  manifesta- 
tions of  delight  that  I  was  certain  I  had  divined  his  wants. 

I  threw   the   i v  to  him,  which  he  caught  in  his  month,  and 

riiiininn  across  the  street,  disappeared  into  a  bakery.  To  our 
astonishment,  he  emerged  from  the  shop  in  a  few  moments, 
hearing  in  his  mouth  a  neatly  wrapped  bundle.  One  of  my 
friends  tried  to  take  it  from  him,  but  he  would  not  allow  this, 
and  insisted  on  placin.u  it  at  my  feet.  I  picked  it  up,  relumed 
the  wrapper,  and  found  a  large  bun  dusted  with  sugar.  This 
he.  ate.  with  uivat  relish.  We  remained  for  a  while  to  see  if  he 
would  besiege  anoth-r  passer-by  :  hut  no,  he  had  had  enough  for 
the  present,  and  coiling  himself  np  in  the  doorway,  settled  down 
for  a  quiet  nap.  This  exhibition  of  intelligence  I  think  worthy 
of  note,  and  particularly  so  for  the  reason  that  the  dog  was  ap- 
parently acting  independently, there  being  no  one  uear  to  prompt 
or  direct  him. 

ELECTRIC   SPARKS  AND  GAS-LIGHTING. 

HOW  does  it  come,  about  that  an  electric  spark  lights  the 
gas,  and  why  does  the  coil  give  a  spark  ". 

First,  let  us  ask  why  a  match  takes  fire  wheu  we  strike  it. 
The  "head"  is  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
with  some  other  lively  chemicals.  These  two  elements  have  a 
very  strong  tendency  to  unite  with  the  oxygen  in  the  other 
chemicals  of  the  match  head  and  in  the  air;  or,  as  the  chemists 
say,  they  have  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen.  But  ohser\e,  the 
union  does  not  take  place  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  af- 
fluity  only  comes  into  play  when  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is 
reached.  This  is  known  as  the  kindling  temperature,  and 
the  union  itself  is  what  we  commonly  call  burning.  When  we 
strike  a  match  against  a  rough  surface,  the  friction  makes 
heat,  the  kindling  temperature  is  reached,  and  the  match  head 
inflames. 

Now,  our  illuminating  gas  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  two 
elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  both  of  which  also  have  a  strong 
affinity  for  oxygen.  But,  like  the  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  they 
will  only  unite  with  it  when  their  kindling  temperature  is  reach- 
ed. In  lighting  the  gas  with  a  match,  all  we  do  is  to  heat  the  gas 
up  to  this  point.  But  we  may  light  it  just  as  well  by  any  other 


means  that  will  give  the  required  heat.  A  piece  of  red-hot  win- 
will  do  it.  The  electric  spark  will  do  it.  There  is  very  liltle 
heal  in  the  spark  itself,  but  then  we  need  very  little.  It  is  de- 
gree of  heat  that  we  want,  not  quantity.  If  we  can  make  one 
tiny  particle  of  hydrogen  hot.  enough  to  unite  with  oxygen,  it 
will  heat  up  its  neighboring  particles,  and  so  the  llaine  spreads 
in  an  instant. 

To  understand  why  the  spark  coil  makes  a  spark,  we  inn  i  i< 
member  its  construction.  \\'e  ha\  e  se  \eral  pounds  of  wire,  that 
is.  several  hundred  feet,  wound  around  a  soft  iron  core.  When 
a  current  passes  through  I  he  \\ire.the  core  becomes  a  strone; 
magnet.  When  the  cm  lent  is  broken,  the  core  ceases  to  be  a 
magnet.  At  the. same  instant  a  strong  current  is  momentarily 
induced  in  the  coil.  It  is  known  as  the  •'extra  current."  and  i.-, 
strong  enough  to  jump  through  the  air  between  the  two  little 
wires  over  the  gas-hnruer,  thus  making  a  spark,  and  lighting 
the  gas.  A  current  of  electricity  is  always  induced  in  a  wire 
when  it  is  near  a  changing  magnet,  or  near  another  wire  in 
which  a  current  is  made  or  broken.  The  extra  current  in  the. 
spark  coil  is  due  to  both  of  these  causes,  the  magnetism  ,,|-  i  in- 
core  changes,  and  also,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  retreat  of  the 
original  current  along  I  he  turns  of  the  coil  induces  secondary 
currents  in  the  neighboring  turns.  Without  the  .spark  coil 
there  would  be  no  extra  cut  rent,  and  consequently  no  spark. 

Have  I  made  all  this  clear?     1  hope  so. 

C.  HAXFOKD  HKXIIEUSOX. 


THE   CIRCULATION   OF  THE   BIBLE. 

THAT  most  wonderful,  most  beautiful,  and  most  sacred  of  all 
books,  the  Uilile,. -\eeeiN  all  others  in  the  extent  of  its  cir- 
culation not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  point  of  territory  over 
which  its  circulation  extends.  Translations  of  it  have,  been 
made  into  almost  every  known  language.  The  American  Bible 
Society  alone  has  printed  it  in  the  following  tonuues  : 

English,  Welsh,  French,  French  Basque  (Pyrenees).  Spanish, 
Catalan  (eastern  Spain),  Portuguese,  Norwegian  (in  (iermati 
type),  Arabic,  Syriae  (ancient  ),  Syriac  (modern),  Arabic  (Mesopo- 
tamia). Ebon  (Marshall  Islands),  Knsaien  (Strong's  Island),  Gil- 
bert Islands,  Ponape  (Ascension  Island),  Swedish  (iu  German 
type),  Finnish  (iu  German  type),  Dutch,  German,  Polish,  Hun- 
garian, Bohemian  (in  Roman  type),  Italian,  Bulgarian,  Est  lion  ian 
(Russia),  Esthonian  (Dorpsat),  Armenian  (ancient),  Armenian 
(modern).  Mayan  (Yucatan),  Mortlock,  Hawaiian,  Zulu.  Beuga 
(West  Africa),  Grebo  (West  Africa ),  Mpongwe  (West  Africa!, 
Dikele  (West  Africa),  Mohawk,  Choctaw,  Cherokee,  Seneca,  Da- 
kota. <  ijibway.  Mnskokee.  1  lelaw  are.  Xez-Perce's. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has,  besides  printing 
the  books  in  the  languages  above-named,  put  forth  editions  in 
two  hundred  other  tongues  and  dialects,  including  two  do/.en 
native  African  dialects,  and  including  every  nation  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  A  list  ralasia. 

Everywhere  in  the  world  the  Holy  Writ  is  being  sent.  When 
Stanley  made  his  tour  of  Central  Africa,  tons  of  volumes  were 
to  be  found  among  his  supplies,  and  the  authorities  quoted  an- 
nounce that  thousands  of  copies  are  even  now  travelling  on 
pack  and  on  sledge  through  the  frozen  polar  regions  to  people 
who  have  not  only  never  heard  of  this  book,  but  to  whom  books 
of  any  sort  whatever  are  entirely  unknown.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  ninet\  years  the  Bible  societies  of  America  and  abroad 
have  distributed  over  230,000,000  copies. 

Here,  is  the  way  the  lirst  verse  of  the  lirst  chapter  of  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  appear  when  translated  phonetically 
into  the  language  of  the  Gilbert  Islands,  and  set  up  iu  Roman 
type: 

"E  a  tekateka  kafia  te  kawa  ni  kamaroa,  ae  on  irouia  aoniata! 

"E  a  riki  kafia  n  aine  ae  e  mate  buna! 

"Neie  kakanato  i  buakoia  botauaomata,  ae  te  toka  i  buakou 
aba  aika  bnrawinti. 

"E  a  riki  kaiia  n  te  tia  aiianah  ai  naknn  te  uea!" 

Iu  the  Zulu  Bible,  of  which  a  short  while  ago  an  edition  of 
GOOD  copies  was  printed,  the  first  verse  of  the  twenty-eighth  chap- 
ter of  the  Second  Chronicles,  which  in  English  reads  thus  : 

"Ahaz  was  twenty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he 
reigned  sixteen  years  in  Jerusalem;  but  he  did  not  that  which 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  like  David,  his  father;"  be- 
comes in  Zulnese, 

"Uaha/i  wa  qala  nkubusa  e  ncminyaka  e  ngamashumi  ama- 
hili,  wa  busa  e  Jerusalema  iminyaka  e  isliumi  nesitupa;  kodwa 
a  kenzauga  okuluugileyo  emehlweui  ka  Jehova,  ujengo  Davida 
uyiso." 
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A    LOOPHOLE    OF   ESCAPE. 
AxTip.KW.   "  Hurrah,  mamma,  I  haven't  got  to  take:  a  bath  to- 


BOTH    OF    A    KIND 
Tin:  TOY    KAHiilT  ONLY   FN.IOVKM  T:IK  APKIL-FOOL  OANUY,  AND  THAT 

W  \S     111  CAUSE    IT    WAS    ALSO    STCFL'-KU    \\1TU    OOTTON. 


Why  haven't  you?'' 
AM>I;KW.    "  l!eean-e  i  lie  cake  ol'soap  is  all  worn  out." 

L.U'nn:  told  his  lal  her  I  ha  I  I  lie  rector  said  all  children  in  the 
Snnda\  -school  \\lio  had  not  been  already  baptized,  must  bring 
I  heir  names  to  him,  so  thai  he  could  aheiid  to  I  he  matter  of 
their  baptism. 

"I  \vas  atiaid  maybe  I  hadn  't  been,"  he  explained;  ''and  I 
didn't  want  to  tell  him  so.'' 

"Why  not  .'" 

"  Why,  if  I  was  baptized,  what  would  my  name  be,  then  ?" 


WII.MI:  1).  was  given  the  word  ••  gone,"  which  lie  had  missed 
in  spelling,  to  write  tifly  times  upon  his  slate,  llcfore  hi;  had 
tini-heil  doing  this,  his  mother  »as  called  away.  When  she  re- 
turned, she  found  the  slate  awaiting  her.  with  fifty  yones  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  "  1  have  gorn  over  to  Tom's.'' 


HIS    MENTAL    C1KASP. 
GEOI;<;IE.  "Auntie,  what  does  irony  mean  .'" 

A    BONY   HORSE.  AUNTIE.  "  It  means  to  say  one  thing  and  mean  the  opposite, 

AliTlin:.   "  That  poor  horse  is  all  worn  out,  isn't  he,  mamma  ?''      like  calling  a  rainy  day  a  line  day.'' 

MAMMA.   "  Why  do  yon  think  so?"  GEOUGIE.  "I  think  I  understand  you,  auntie.      Wouldn't  this 

AKTIH  -i:.   "  I'.ecaiise  lie  is  so  threadbare."  be  irony,  'Auntie,  I  don't  want  a  nice  big  pieee  of  cake?'" 


THE    BOY    WHO    WOULD     NOT    GO    TO    BED. 


I!Y    KATHARINE    PYLE. 


"I  do  not  want  to  go  to  bed  ; 

I  will  not  go  !"  crii.-d  naughty  Fred. 

But  it  was  growing  very  lute; 

The  clock  hud  long  ugo  struck  t-iglit, 

And  so  mamma,  impatient  grown, 

Went  off  and  left  him  there  alone. 

IJut  hark!    Creak,  creak!  upon  the  stair; 

It  was  the  Sand-man  walking  there. 


ID  through  tlie  door  he  looked,  and  Piiid 
"What!  Frederick  will  not  go  to  bed?" 
In  vain  did  Frederick  kick  and  bawl, 
The  Sand-man  would  not  heed  at  all; 
He  tumbled  Fred  into  his  sack, 
And  off  he  bore  him  on  his  back; 
Away  he  went  out  through  the  door, 
Away  for  many  a  mile  and  more. 


At  last  the  Sand-mnn,  weary  grown, 
Sat  down  to  rest  upon  a  stone. 
Then  Frederick  turned  himself  about, 
And  quick  he  whipped  his  jiu-k-knife  out; 
Ke — scritchy— scritch  !    He  cuts  a  *\\t 
And  softly  clambers  out  ot  it. 
Ail  this  the  Sund-man  has  not  known; 
And  now  Fred  brings  a  great  round  stone- ; 


II'-  M>ttly  slips  it  in  the  sack 
That  hangs  upon  the  Sand-man's  back. 
Says  clever  Fred,  "He  will  not  see 
He  has  a  stone  instead  of  me." 

Ami  now  th^  Sand-man  grunts  and  sighs, 
And  slowly  ht;  begins  to  rise. 


And  Frederick  hears  him  sigh,  ''Alack'. 
How  that  boy  thumps  about  my  buck!" 
The  stupid  Sand-man  never  sees 

Wln'i<-   Fr'-dt.TH'U  i.Tuiirh.'i  on   liN  knees; 
But  there  he  hides,  till  out  of  sit_'ht 
The  old  Sand-man  has  vanished  quite. 


But  Fred,  a  thankful  boy  was  he, 
As  home  he  hastened  joyfully; 
And  ah  his  mother!  with  what  joy 
She  welcomed  home  her  little  boy. 
"  Dear  mother,"  cried  repentant  Fred, 
"I  will  be  good,  and  go  to  bed." 
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SYLVAINUS    AND    RUPERT. 

BY   H.  C.  MERWIN, 
AUTHOR  OF  "ROAD,  TRACK,  AND  STABLE."     . 


I. 

ALMOST  from  the  time  that  he  was  born  it  had  been 
the  ambition  of  Sylvanus  Lambert,  a  farmer's  son, 
to  have  a  horse  of  his  own.  Every  cent  that  lie  made  or 
that  was  given  to  him  lie  put  away  for  this  object,  and 
when  he  reached  his  fifteenth  year  the  fund  was  big 
enough  for  the  purpose.  One  of  the  neighbors  owned  a 
fine  chestnut  colt,  three  years  old,  upon  which  Sylvanus 
had  long  kept  an  eye.  At  every  spare  moment  he  used 
to  steal  away  and  watch  that  colt  in  the  pasture.  He 
had  made  friends  with  it  by  little  gifts  of  equine  dain- 
ties, such  as  an  apple,  a  carrot,  or  a  lump  of  sugar;  and 
whenever  Sylvanus  came  in  sight  the  colt  would  prick 
up  his  ears,  neigh,  and  trot  forward  to  meet  his  young 
friend.  On  his  fifteenth 
birthday,  then,  Sylvanus, 
clutching  a,  roll  of  bank- 
notes deep  sunk  in  his 
trousers  pocket,  marched 
up  to  the  neighbor's 
house,  bought  the  colt, 
and  led  him  home  in  tri- 
umph. A  dozen  times 
that  evening  the  new 
owner  went  out  to  the 
barn  to  make  sure  that 
the  colt  was  really  there 
— a  live  colt,  eating  act- 
ual hay,  and  his  own 
property.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  he  was  the  proud- 
est, happiest  boy  for  five 
hundred  miles  around. 
Sylvanus  was  bent  upon 
having  abox  stall,  buthis 
father  (who  had  agreed 
to  provide  food  and  bed- 
ding for  the  colt  in  return 
for  such  work  as  he  could 
do  on  the  farm)  scoffed 
at  the  plan  as  unnecessa- 
ry and  expensive.  He 
never  kept  a  horse  in  a 
box  stall  in  his  life,  and 
"he  didn't  believe  in 
'mollycoddling'  horses, 
anyway."  But  Sylvanus 
had  drunk  in  some  new 
ideas.  Every  fall,  when 


the  County  Fair  was  held,  he  studied  the  ways  of  the  men 
who  kept  trotters,  and  he  devoured  every  paper  or  book 
upon  the  subject  of  horses  that  he  could  find.  Thus  he 
had  learned  a  good  deal  (the  fact  is,  any  man  or  boy, 
no  matter  what  his  situation,  can  learn  anything  that  he 
has  set  his  heart  upon). 

Well,  Sylvanus  knocked  down  a  partition,  made  use  of 
a  little  vacant  space,  and  with  his  own  hands  built  a  snug 
box  stall,  eight  feet  by  sixteen.  Thus  the  colt  could  walk 
about,  or  lie  down  with  all  four  legs  straight  out,  as 
horses  like  to  do.  Sylvanus  had  no  hay-rack,  his  plan 
being  to  feed  the  hay  from  the  floor,  which  is  the  best 
method,  but  he  put  up  a  small  wooden  box  for  an  oat 
manger.  He  also  fixed  on  the  wall  over  the  manger  a 
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little  rack  made  of  wooden  slats  to  hold  ;i  lump  of  rock- 
salt.  Thus  t.lie  colt  could  take  a  lick  at  the  salt  when- 
ever In-  needed  it.  If  horses  are  given  salt  only  once 
.,  week  or  SO,  they  are  apt  to  take  a  great  deal.  This 
makes  them  very  thirsty,  and  then  they  are  likely  to 
drink  loo  niueli  water,  and  so  get  colic.  Many  line  horses 
have  died  of  colic.  Besides,  the  weekly  feed  of  salt  is 
verv  often  forgotten,  and  the  horse  Millers  for  want 
of  it. 

The  matter  of  bedding1  gave  rise  to  another  objection 
from  the  boy's  father.  Sylvanus  wanted  to  have  it  under 
his  colt  all  the  time,  day  and  night.  In  this  he  was  right. 
The  more  a  horse  lies  down,  the  better  for  his  feet  and 
legs,  and  if  you  give  him  the  chance,  lie  will  soon  form 
;•.  luibit  of  lying  down  in  the  day-time,  as  well  as  at  night. 
Svlvanus  made  another  change  in  the  old  customs;  he 
laid  some  planks  on  the  ground,  at  the  southerly  side  of 
the  barn,  and  on  fair  days  lie  put  the  bedding  there  to 
dry.  Thus  he  economized  the  straw.  In  fact,  they  found 
that  a  bale  of  straw  would  last  the  boy's  horse  as  long  as 
it  would  last  one  of  the  other  horses.  The  other  horses 
were  bedded  only  at  night,  and  were  given  so  little  that 
it  got  very  dirty,  and  had  to  be  thrown  away  the  next 
morning.  But  the  chestnut  colt  had  a  deep,  soft  bed, 
which,  being  dried,  could  be  used  several  times.  The 
farmer  made  another  discovery  that  winter.  Sylvanus 
blanketed  his  colt;  on  an  extra  cold  night  he  gave  him 
two  thick  blankets.  The  other  horses  had  no  blankets. 
How,  then,  did  they  keep  warm?  Why,  by  burning  more 
fuel  inside  of  them;  that  is,  by  eating  more  hay.  There 
was  a  cold  snap  that  winter  which  lasted  two  weeks.  Mr. 
Lambert  had  scales  in  the  barn,  and  the  hay  given  to  each 
horse  was  weighed.  During  that  cold  snap  Mr.  Lambert's 
horses  ate  one-third  more  than  usual.  They  made  a  big 
hole  in  the  hay-mow,  whereas  the  boy's  colt,  being  kept 
warm  by  his  blankets,  ate  no  more  than  at  other  times, 
and  of  course  lie  was  more  comfortable,  and  looked  sleeker 
for  being  blanketed. 

In  the  spring  there  came  a  long,  cold,  wet  spell.  The 
roads  were  very  muddy.  Most  of  the  horses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood suffered  from  mud  fever  or  "scratches"  in  their 
legs  and  feet;  but  the  chestnut  colt  escaped  this.  Why? 
Itecaiise  Sylvanus  took  pains  to  dry  his  legs  when  he 
came  in.  He  first  rubbed  them  with  straw,  and  then  put 
on  flannel  or  woollen  bandages,  which  he  made  himself 
out  of  some  old  stuff  that  his  mother  gave  him.  As 
soon  as  the  colt's  legs  were  dry  the  bandages  were  taken 
off.  The  legs  of  a  horse  should  never  be  washed,  ex- 
cept in  very  hot  weather,  and  then  only  when  the  horse 
is  perfectly  cool,  as,  for  example,  when  he  is  groomed  in 
the  morning.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the 
old  custom  of  washing  the  horse's  legs  when  he  came  in 
hot  from  his  work.  Of  course  it  chilled  them;  and  the 
chill  often  produced  swelling  or  mud  fever  or  scratches. 

Another  thing:  When  the  roads  were  wet  and  slushy, 
Sylvanus  put  a  little  vaseline,  and  once  a  week  some 
glycerine,  on  the  colt's  heels,  to  prevent  them  from 
chapping.  "Scratches"  is  a  kind  of  chapping.  Also, 
when  the  colt  came  in  wet,  Sylvanus  would  put  two  thick 
blankets  on  him.  In  such  a  case  (though  you  would 
not  expect  it)  the  water  goes  to  the  top  blanket.  After 
a  while  you  can  take  that  off;  it  will  be  very  wet,  but 
the  other  blanket  and  the  horse  will  be  perfectly  dry. 

At  least  once  a  week  through  the  winter,  and  more 
often  twice  a  week,  Sylvanus  gave  his  colt  a  bran  mash. 
A  bran  mash  is  made  as  follows:  you  put  six  quarts  of 
bran  in  a  pail,  pour  on  boiling  water,  stir  the  mixture, 
and  cover  it  with  a  cloth,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  let  it 
.steam  and  cool;  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Then  yon 
give  it  to  the  horse,  warm  in  winter,  cold  in  summer.  A 
bran  mash  tends  to  keep  a  horse  healthy,  especially  when 
he  is  not  doing  much  work;  and  it  is  an  excellent  thing 
after  a  long  drive  on  a  hot  day.  On  cold  nights  a  bran 


mash  with  a  pint  or  quart  of  whole  corn  in  it  makes  a 
good  feed.      In  summer,  grass  takes  the  place  of  bran. 

That  winter  the  chestnut  colt  made  himself  useful  in 
carrying  the  children  to  the  district  school,  where  he 
was  kept,  with  several  other  horses,  in  a  rough  stable 
which  the  farmers  had  put  up  for  the  purpose.  At  the 
noon  recess  he  had  his  oats  and  hay  while  the  children 
ate  their  lunch,  and  they  usually  gave  him  an  apple, 
sometimes  even  a  piece  of  ginger-bread.  It  was  astonish- 
ing how  exactly  he  could  tell  the  hour  of  twelve,  when 
it  was  time  for  the  children  to  come  out  and  for  him  to 
he  fed.  There  was  no  clock  in  the  building,  and  the 
tcaeher's  watch  was  very  uncertain,  but  the  colt  always, 
gave  warning  if  school  was  not  dismissed  promptly  at 
noon.  About  tive  minutes  after  twelve  he  would  neigh 
several  times;  and  then,  if  school  still  kept,  he  would  rap 
the  hoards  in  front  of  him  with  his  forefeet.  "Please, 
ma'am,  I  hear  that  colt  calling  for  his  dinner,"  some 
scholar  would  say;  and  this  was  always  accepted  as  posi- 
tive proof  of  the  hour. 

II 

In  the  spring,  Sylvanus  Lambert's  chestnut  colt  (and, 
by-the-way,  he  named  him  Rupert)  did  a  good  deal  of 
light  work  on  the  farm,  and  in  early  summer  he  drew  a 
hay-rake  over  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  mowing  land.  Thus 
he  more  than  paid  for  his  board.  It  had  been  the  custom 
on  the  farm  to  groom  the  horses  only  once  a  week — on 
Sundays;  but  Sylvanus  cleaned  his  colt  always  once, 
sometimes  twice  u  day.  It  did  not  take  long;  about  twen- 
ty minutes  of  hard  work.  Grooming  is  a  very  important 
thing  for  a  horse.  Even  oxen  if  cleaned  every  day  keep 
fatter  and  in  better  spirits  than  those  which  are  neglected  ; 
and  if  this  is  true  of  oxen,  still  more  is  it  true  of  horses. 
Sylvanus's  manner  of  grooming  was  as  follows:  first,  he 
went  over  the  colt  witli  a  mane  or  "  dandy  "  brush  made 
of  stiff  bristles;  then  he  did  the  same  with  the  brush 
which  accompanies  a  curry-comb,  rubbing  it  round  and 
round,  and  continually  cleaning  it  with  the  curry-comb, 
but  never  touching  tJ/e  //or.sr  irith  the  curry-comb  (to  do 
so  makes  dandruff,  and  injures  the  coat).  Next,  he  rubbed 
the  colt  with  a  wisp  of  wet  hay  or  straw,  and  finally 
he  polished  his  coat  with  a  cloth.  It  only  remained  to 
sponge  the  dock  (where  much  dust  collects),  to  clean  his 
feet,  washing  the  bottom  of  them,  and  to  brush  out  his 
mane  and  tail.  Sylvanus  never  overlooked  the  top  of 
the  head,  the  inside  of  the  ears,  the  crevice  between  the 
jaws,  the  root  of  the  mane,  and  other  spots  which  lazy 
grooms  neglect. 

Well,  the  summer  passed  away,  and  October  1st  ap- 
proached— the  opening  day  of  the  County  Fair.  At  this 
fair  or  "cattle  show"  prizes  were  given  for  horses,  cows, 
sheep,  and  in  fact  for  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals.  Syl- 
vanus had  taken  a  prize  several  times  for  his  bantams, 
and  once  for  a  yoke  of  young  steers,  but  this  year  he  had 
far  more  important  business  on  hand,  for  he  had  entered 
the  colt  in  the  class  of  "Gentlemen's  Roadsters."  In  that 
class  the  prize  was  given  to  the  horse  best  suited  for  plea- 
sure-driving in  a  light  wagon,  so  everything  was  taken 
into  account — the  looks  and  behavior  of  the  horse,  his 
walk,  his  trot,  his  shape,  etc.  Sylvanus  was  full  of  excite- 
ment about  this  competition,  and  all  through  September 
he  was  training  the  colt,  teaching  him  to  walk  fast, 
and  to  trot  fast  without  breaking,  and  getting  him  into 
good  hard  condition.  He  had  also  bought  an  old  road- 
cart  for  ten  dollars,  and  painted  it  himself.  It  did  very 
well.  The  harness,  too,  was  an  old  one,  but  the  boy  had 
washed  aiid  oiled  it  so  nicely  that  it  looked  almost  as 
good  as  new.  At  last  the  long-expected  day  arrived. 
The  chestnut  was  groomed  to  perfection;  Sylvanus  wore 
his  best  clothes,  and  he  drove  the  colt  with  an  air  which, 
in  itself,  added  at  least  fifty  dollars  to  the  value  of  the 
turn-out. 
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In  the  class  for  "Gentlemen's  Roadsters"  there  were 
six  or  eight  horses  entered,  and  some  of  these  were  faster 
and  better  bred  than  Rupert.  Consequently  Sylvunus 
did  not  feel  very  cheerful  about  the  prize;  lie  would  have 
given  ten  years  of  his  life  to  win  it,  but  he  hardly  dared 
to  hope. 

And  now  the  judges  rang  their  bell,  and  the  horses  in 
the  "Gentlemen's  Roadster"  cluss  were  summoned  to  the 
track  to  be  judged.  The  bell  rang  again  to  secure 
attention,  and  then  the  chief  judge  cried  in  a  loud 
voice,  "Drive  your  horses  once  round  the  track  at  a 
WALK!"  And  they  all  started.  Sylvanus  had  taken  pains 
to  make  Rupert  a  fast  walker,  so  at  this  gait  he  showed 
very  well ;  whereas  some  of  the  horses  would  not  walk 
at  all,  but  insisted  on  trotting-. 

Again  they  drew  up  at  the  judges'  stand  ;  and  now 
two  or  three  of  the  horses  were  very  restless  and  impa- 
tient, starting  and  backing,  and  altogether  not  acting  like 
"gentlemen's  road  horses,"  which  are  supposed  to  have 
good  manners.  Sylvanus  felt  a  bit  encouraged.  Then 
came  the  next  trial.  "  Drive  your  horses  once  round  the 
track  at  a  SLOW  TROT!"  yelled  the  judge,  as  before. 
And  now  Rupert  was  at  his  best.  He  threw  his  fore  legs 
with  a  round  graceful  action,  kept  his  hind-quarters 
well  under  him,  arched  his  neck,  was  obedient  to  the  rein, 
wound  in  and  out  among  the  others  (Sylvanus  was  shrewd 
enough  to  make  that  display),  and  altogether  did  as  well 
as  possible.  When  they  pulled  up  at  the  judges'  stand 
Sylvanus's  face  was  aglow  with  hope  and  his  legs  trem- 
bled with  excitement.  But  alas !  he  found  the  next  round 
not  quite  so  pleasant. 

Again  the  bell  rang  to  secure  attention,  and  again  one 
of  the  judges  called  out  a  command  :  "  Drive  your  horses 
once  round  at  FULL  SPEED!"  This  was  the  opportu- 
nity for  which  the  drivers  of  the  fast  horses  had  been 
waiting  and  longing.  Olf  they  all  went  with  a  rush, 
whips  cracking  and  men  shouting.  Several  horses  broke 
and  gallopi-d,  wild  with  excitement.  Small  chance  now 
for  them.  The  chestnut  colt  trotted  steadily,  pegging  a  way 
at  a  good,  rattling,  flfteen-mile-an-hour  gait;  but  he  could 
not  keep  up  with  three  of  the  others.  These  three  were 
very  fast  long-stepping  horses.  They  tore  around  at  a 
great  pace,  and  came  in  in  a  bunch  six  or  eight  lengths 
ahead  of  Rupert.  The  rest  straggled  along-  behind  him. 
"If  it  were  only  ten  miles,  instead  of  half  a  mile!"  Syl- 
vanus groaned  to  himself. 

And  now  for  the  last  time  they  all  came  to  a  halt  in 
front  of  the  stand,  in  order  that  the  judges  might  inspect 
each  horse  as  to  his  soundness,  age,  etc.  Here  a  thing- 
happened  that  was  lucky  for  Sylvanus.  One  of  the  three 
nags  that  had  just  beaten  Rupert  was  driven  by  a  man 
who  knew  much  about  horses,  but  who  treated  them  in 
the  old-fashioned  rough  whipping  style.  The  horse  was 
afraid  of  him,  and  being  excited  by  the  fast  trot  and  by 
the  crowd  about  him,  for  the  horses  were  all  huddled 
together,  he  backed  and  .shied.  This  made  the  driver 
angry,  and  from  force  of  habit  he  "  went  under  him, "as 
he  would  say,  with  the  whip.  When  the  horse  felt  the 
whip  he  jumped.  This  frightened  one  or  two  of  the  oth- 
ers. There  was  a  rumpus;  one  of  the  judges  nearly  had 
his  toes  run  over,  which  made  him  angry.  In  short,  the 
horse  that  caused  the  trouble  was  marked  down  for  bad 
conduct,  which  left  only  two  dangerous  rivals. 

Of  these  two,  one  was  very  slightly  lame  in  the  off  fore- 
foot. The  weather  had  been  dry  for  a  long  time,  and  in 
such  weather  horses'  feet  are  apt  to  become  dry  and  hard. 
If  the  frog  is  so  stiff  that  you  cannot  move  it  with  your 
finger,  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  gutta-percha,  then  the  foot 
is  too  dry,  and  should  be  "stopped."  Cow-dung  mixed 
witli  earth,  or  moss,  or  a  wet  sponge  stuffed  inside  the 
shoe,  and  kept  in  place  by  a  little  strip  of  wood  or  steel, 
is  a  good  stuffing.  Washing  the  bottom  of  the  foot 
twice  a  day  will  usually  keep  it  moist  and  healthy.  But 


this  horse's  feet  had  been  neglected;  he  was  lame,  very 
slightly  so,  but  still  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  and  so 
his  chance  of  winning  the  first  prize  was  lost.  The  third 
horse  of  the  three  speedy  ones  that  had  out-trotted  Ru- 
pert was  a  handsome  bay  colt,  sound  and  smooth;  quite 
as  handsome  naturally  as  Rupert,  but  he  did  not  appear 
to  advantage.  His  owner  used  often  to  say, "  I  don't  care 
to  put  on  style."  And  so  lie  drove  the  colt  to  a  muddy 
wagon,  and  in  an  old  harness  with  badly  shaped  blind- 
ers, which  almost  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the  colt's  head. 
This  man  had  another  favorite  saying,  "I  don't  believe 
in  babying  horses."  Consequently  the  bay  colt's  hair 
"  stared  "  and  looked  rough,  for  he  had  not  been  blanket- 
ed on  the  cool  frosty  nights  of  late  September.  The 
judges  ought  not  to  have  been  influenced  by  these  draw- 
backs, but,  being  human,  they  probably  were  influenced 
by  them  without  knowing  it. 

When  they  came  to  examine  the  chestnut  colt,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  nothing  to  find  fault  with.  His 
coat  was  as  sleek  as  satin.  He  wore  an  open  bridle,  thus 
displaying  his  fine  large  eyes,  and  he  carried  no  check. 
While  they  looked  him  over,  he  arched  his  neck,  and 
pawed  the  ground  gently,  to  show  his  pride.  He  even 
tried  to  poke  his  nose  into  the  waistcoat  pocket  of  one 
of  the  judges,  as  if  lie  suspected  an  apple  to  be  hiding 
there.  In  short,  his  manners  were  not  only  good,  they 
were  attractive  and  pleasant.  It  was  a  close  thing  be- 
tween him  and  the  bay  colt;  but  at  last,  after  much  hes- 
itation, the  judges  fastened  the  precious  blue  ribbon  to 
the  bridle  of  Rupert.  Sylvanus  had  accomplished  his 
great  ambition  ! 

That  same  day  a  horse-dealer  from  New  York  offered 
him  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  colt.  Sylvanus  de- 
clined. He  had  no  more  intention  of  selling  Rupert 
than  he  had  of  selling  one  of  his  brothers  or  sisters.  But 
when  Mr.  Lambert  heard  of  this  offer,  he  began  to  think 
that  perhaps,  after  all,  it  really  did  pay  to  "  mollycoddle" 
horses. 


n  Summer,  uiher.  ore  leave  the  city, 

Our  handsome  parrot,  more's 
the  pity. 

With  Patrick  Packer  must  remain. 
Patrick's  our  janitor,  he  stutters 
At  every  single  u:ord  he  utters. 
Alas!  mhen  cue  return  again 
Our  handsome  poll  that  spoke 
so  plain, 

Will  nothing  say  but'Pack- 
Pack-Packer 
Puck-Puck-Polly  wants  a 
Cuckj-Cuck 

[cracker 
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POST  MIT1CKS    o\    WIIF.K1.S. 

BY  GUSTAV  KOBBE. 

DO  von  know  lliat  letters  often  travel  Taster  than  rail- 
roail  passengers,  even  those  \\  lio  patrom/e  the  famous 
11  limited  "  trains?  \\"hen  the  I'ost-ollice  I  )e  part  n  ii- lit  or- 
Liani/.ed  its  first  post-ollices  on  wheels — started  the  Railway 
Mail  Service—its  guiding-mark  \vas  to  have  letters  travel 
as  fast  as  passengers.  A  letter  will  now  ol'ten  outstrip  a 
passenger  six  hours  to  St.  Louis,  twelve  hours  to  Kan- 
sas City,  and  twenty-four  hours  into  some  other  points. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example:  a  fast  passenger-train  leaves 
Jersey  City  for  Chicago  at  6.30  P.M.,  reaching  Chicago  at 
it. 30  P.M.  the  next  day.  If  the  mail  left  by  this  train,  it 
would  have  to  "close"  at  the  New  York  post-office  at 
:>.:>(>  P.M.,  a  very  inconvenient  hour  for  merchants  who 
have  a  large  and  important  mail  to  get  off  for  the  West. 
So  the  fast  mail-train  is  not  despatched  from  Jersey  City 
until  7.40  P.M. — an  hour  and  ten  minutes  later  than  the  pas- 
senger-train. Tin-  mail  for  this  train  does  not  close  until 
7  P.M..  yet  reaches  Chicago  only  fifteen  minutes  later  than 
the  passenger-train,  having  gained  fifty-five  minutes  011 
it.  This  mail  train  gets  to  St.  Louis  at  1.45  A.M.  as  against 
7  A.M.  for  the  passenger-train  ;  and  pulls  out  of  St.  Louis 
at  3  A.M.  for  Kansas  City,  where  it  arrives  twelve  hours 
ahead  of  the  passenger-train.  These  fast  mail-trains  con- 
sist entirely  of  postal-cars,  with  perhaps  a  car  or  two  for 
special  express  matter. 

Now  let  us  see  how  things  were  done  under  the  old 
system.  The  mail  for  points  in  Illinois  was  sent  in  bulk 
to  Chicago,  where  it  was  "  rehandled,  "often  at  a  loss  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  distributed  to  large  cities  like 
Springfield,  where  it  was  again  rehandled  for  the  larger 
towns,  from  which,  in  turn,  the  mail  for  smaller  places 
would  he  forwarded.  You  can  readily  imagine  how  long 
a  time  a  letter  for  some  Illinois  village  would  be  detained 
in  the  various  "D.  P.  O.'s"  (distributing  post-offices)  in 
which,  under  the  old  system,  it  had  to  be  rehandled. 
Since  1864,  when,  the  Rail  way  Mail  Service  was  established, 
the  entire  system  of  rehaiidling  at  "  D.  P.  O's"  has  been 
done  away  with.  A  "primary  separation"  is  made  in 
New  York;  for  instance,  the  mail  for  Chicago  and  other 
large  cities  being  put  up  in  separate  pouches,  the  rest  is 
"massed"  as  "Illinois, "  and  sent  in  bulk  to  the  post- 
al-cars, where  the  minute  divisions  are  made,  and  put  oft' 
at  the  points  of  destination  or  the  junctions  nearest  these; 
the  aim  being  "to  keep  the  mail  moving,  and  distribute  it 
as  it  goes." 

Suppose  we  follow  the  route  of  a  letter  forwarded  by 
the  Railway  Mail  Service  from  the  New  York  Post-office 
to  its  destination.  Take  a  letter  addressed,  "Mr.  Harold 
Jones,  Rolphs,  Maryland."  At  the  New  York  Post-office 
this  letter  is  thrown  into  one  of  the  pouches  for  the  New 
York  and  Washington  Railway  Post-office,  a  train  of 
full  postal-cars.  The  full  postal-car,  which  is  from  40  to  60 
feet  long,  and  given  up  entirely  to  the  postal  service, 
is  used  only  on  important  routes.  It  is  fitted  up  with 
larire  cases  of  pigeon-holes,  sortation -tables,  and  pouch 
racks,  in  which  hang  pouches  open  and  ready  to  receive 
mail  matter.  In  the  compartment  postal-car  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  car  is  thus  fitted  up.  the  balance  being  for 
baggage  or  express,  or  the  car  may  be  a  combination 
postal  and  smoker.  The  clerk  opens  the  pouch  and 
dumps  the  bundles  of  mail  matter  on  the  table.  He  cuts 
the  cord  of  the  first  package  that  comes  to  hand,  and 
begins  distributing  the  letters  according  to  routes  in  the 
pigeon-holes,  finally  making'  separate  packages  of  the 
letters  intended  for  various  routes,  and  throwing  each 
into  its  proper  pouch.  Rolphs,  the  town  in  which  Mr. 
Harold  Jones  resides,  is  considerably  off  the  main  route. 
The  pouch  with  the  package  containing  the  letter  is 
transferred  at  Philadelphia  to  the  Philadelphia  and  (  Yis- 
field  Railway  Post-office,  a  compartment  car  which  leaves 


I-'hiladelphia  at  s  \.M.  Here  the  letters  are  again  sorted, 
and  that  for  .Mr.  Jones  is  pigeon-holed  and  tied  up  with 
others  for  the  Townsend  and  ( 'entreville  Railway  Post- 
office,  which  leaves  the  Philadelphia  and  Crisfleld  car  at 
Townsend  at  10  A.M.  Here  it  gets  into  a  pouch  for 
Price's  station,  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  stage  to  Rolphs, 
a  small  place  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
where  they  shoot  ducks.  Besides  the  letters  for  Rolphs, 
which  came  through  from  New  York,  all  those  received 
en  route  reach  this  little  place  at  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Harold  Jones  receives  his. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  service,  and  one  which 
is  always  watched  with  the  greatest  interest,  is  the  capture 
of  a  mail-pouch  by  a  train  dashing  along  at  full  speed. 
The  contrivance  which  makes  this  feat  possible  is  peculiar 
to  the  service  in  the  United  States.  The  illustration, 
from  a  snap-shot  of  my  own,  explains  it  better  than  any 
description  could.  The  pouch  is  lightly  suspended  from 
a  crane.  As  the  train  whizzes  past,  the  mail-clerk  opens 
out  an  iron  rod,  the  "catcher."  The  pouch,  as  the  rod 
strikes  it  in  the  middle,  folds  over  it.  and  is  drawn  into 
the  car.  The  rod  is  also  known  as  the  "snatch-pole," 
and  by  various  other  local  names.  The  pouch  is  made 
of  canvas,  not  of  leather  like  those  in  general  use.  It  is 
tied  in  the  middle,  and  hung  upside  down,  and  the  mail  is 
put  in  the  upper  section  ;  otherwise  it  might  swing 
around,  and  its  lock  be  apt  to  strike  the  clerk.  In  the 
"Middle  States"  division  some  2200  pouches  are  caught 
every  day,  and  the  failures  average  only  two  a  day. 

Since  18S1)  appointments  to  the  Railway  Mail  Service 
have  been  made  under  civil  service  rules;  but  even  before 
that  no  incompetent  clerk,  110  matter  how  powerful  his 
political  backing,  was  retained.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of 
the  fame,  world-wide  one  might  say,  that  the  service  has 
attained.  It  has  served  the  interests  of  the  public,  not 
those  of  political  machines.  This  is  a  matter  of  vast  im- 
portance, for  as  it  requires  about  four  years'  experience 
for  a  clerk  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  duties. 
a  change  in  the  force  every  four  years  would  simply 
prostrate  the  service.  Such  a  change  would  doubtless 
raise  a  storm  of  protest,  for  in  no  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment would  inefficiency  be  sooner  brought  home  to  the 
people  than  in  the  Post-office  Department.  Vast  busi- 
ness interests  would  suiter,  private  communication  would 
be  interrupted,  and  the  world's  progress  would  suddenly 
be  checked.  If  you  remember  that  three-quarters  of  our 
vast  foreign  mail  (both  outward  and  inward  bound)  passes 
through  the  New  York  Post-office,  and  that  an  enormous 
percentage  of  this  is  handled  by  the  Railway  Mail  Service, 
you  will  readily  perceive  what  a  disastrous  effect  the 
crippling  of  this  branch  of  the  postal  service  would  have 
on  international  commerce. 

The  training  of  a  clerk  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  is 
necessarily  severe.  His  first  appointment  after  he  has 
passed  the  civil  service  examination  is  really  no  appoint- 
ment at  all.  He  is  simply  "named"  as  a  "substitute" 
without  compensation,  unless  he  chances  to  make  an  oc- 
casional run  in  place  of  one  of  the  regular  clerks.  As 
a  substitute  he  linds  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself 
enough  with  the  requirements  of  the  service  to  receive 
an  appointment  on  trial  at  $800  a  year.  His  regular  work 
will  then  be  little  more  than  lifting  pouches  in  and  out 
of  the  car,  or  shifting  them  in  the  racks;  but  he  should 
be  able  to  find  time  to  memorize  the  distribution  for  a 
certain  section  of  the  line.  This  requires  that  he  should 
know  by  heart  the  names  of  from  900  to  1500  post-offices, 
and  whether  they  are  011  the  main  line  or  not,  or,  if  not, 
at  what  junction  letters  for  any  particular  office  leave 
the  line.  He  is  examined  every  mouth  at  a  table  and 
pigeon-holes  at  the  headquarters  of  his  division.  Cards 
bearing  the  names  of  all  the  offices  in  the  section  on 
which  he  is  examined  are  given  him  to  distribute  in  the 
pigeon-holes  according  to  routes,  and  a  record  is  kept  of 
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the  results.  If  he  acquits  himself  creditably,  and  the 
chief  clerk  in  his  rolling  post-office  reports  favorably  on 
his  mental,  physical,  and  moral  qualifications,  he  is  pro- 
moted, when  a  vacancy  occurs,  to  the  next  higher  grade 
at  6900  a  year.  Meanwhile  his  monthly  examinations 
continue,  and  he  is  obliged  to  add  section  after  section  to 
his  knowledge,  until,  as  they  say  in  the  service,  he  knows 
the  "  requirements  of  his  route,"  which  means  on  impor- 
tant routes  the  memorizing  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  offices, 
and  the  lines  by  which  they  are  reached.  He  has  then  a 
chance  of  promotion  to  Class  III.  at  *1000  a  year;  and  if 
he  makes  the  best  record  in  this  class  he  goes  up  to  Class 
IV.  at  81150,  and  finally  to  Class  V.  at  §1300  a  year,  above 
which  lie  the  higher  appointments  of  the  service. 

In  these  Post-offices  on  Wheels  a  careful  record  is 
kept  of  all  errors  made  in  the  otlices  from  which  the 
pouches  are  received.  On  every  package  of  letters  is  a 
slip  like  the  following: 

37-Denver,  (D)  Colo. 


trip  from  New  York  to  Pittsburg  - 
six  clays  "on"  followed  by  six  clays 
"oft'.''  The  hours  are  from  1  A.M. 
to  9  P.M.,  and  after  such  a  run  the 
nerves  of  the  clerks  are  more  or  less 
unstrung.  Then  during  the  six 
clays  off  reports  must  be  made  out. 
facing  slips  for  the  next  runs  pre- 
pared, and  other  details  attended  to, 
so  that  a  clerk  may  not  extract 
more  than  one  or  two  days  of  solid 
vacation  during  the  six.  Sundavs 
and  legal  holidays  he  knoweth  not. 
The  statistics  of  the  Railway  Mail 
Service  are  most  interesting.  All 
the  cars  in  the  service  would  make 
a  train  twenty  miles  long,  which 
would  require  several  miles  of  lo- 
comotives to  draw  it.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1891,  the  last 
fiscal  year  of  which  the  statistics 
are  ready,  these  cars  travelled  over 
a  hundred  and  forty  million  miles, 
or  about  as  far  as  from  the  earth  to 
the  sun  and  half-way  back  again. 
In  round  numbers  the  service  han- 
dled eight  billion  live  hundred  and 
fifty  million  items  of  mail  matter, 
including  seventeen  million  items 
of  registered  mail  matter,  each  of 
which  required  a  record  and  a  re- 
while  some  two  hundred  and  iifty  million  items 
rehanclled  for  city  delivery  —  that  is,  sorted  in 
R.  P.  O.'s"  (railway  post-offices)  for  branch  offices 
and  carriers'  routes,  thus  most  materially  expediting  the 
delivery  of  city  letters. 

The  clerks  of  these  Post-offices  on  Wheels  are  ex- 
posed to  considerable  danger,  the  postal-car  being  in  about 
the  most  dangerous  position  on  the  train.  In  a  recent 
West  Shore  disaster  the  postal-car  was  thrown  into  the 
Hudson,  and  the  clerk  was  able  to  save  himself  only  by 
swimming.  A  whole  regiment  of  clerks — 1072 — has  been 
disabled  within  ten  years. 
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Matter  found  in  this  parkaL'i-  not  in  accn 
noted   on   the    hack  of  this 


lance  with  the  address  should  be 
slip.    Reports  of  "  Missent  " 


noted   on   the    Hade  ot  tins  /  x  *"P-    nepu. 

or  " Misdirected  "  packages  I     LETTIiKS    1  should  be  accompanied  by 
the   slips   found    on    such  v  packages,  or  include  a  tran- 

script of  the  Clerk's  and  Despatch  Nos.,  the  Address,  and  "  Postmark  "  (with 


ript 
date)  appearing  thereon. 


Despatch  Xo. 


Clerk's  Xo. 


POSTS!  A  KK. 


If  in  sorting  the  letters  the  clerk  in  the  postal-car  dis- 
covers one  addressed  to  a  place  on  another  route,  he  notes 
the  error  on  the  back  of  the  slip,  and  when  the  slip  is 
returned  to  division  headquarters  the  clerk  who  made  up 
the  package  has  his  attention  called  to  the  error. 

The  Railway  Mail  Service  has  the  same  attractions  as 
railroading— quick  travelling  and  a  constant  and  excit- 
ing change  of  scene.  There  is  more  or  less  exhilaration 
in  being  ever  on  the  move.  Yet  all  is  not  so  rosy  as  it 
seems.  For  instance,  the  rule  of  so  many  days  "on," 
with  the  same  number  of  days  "off,"  seems  an  attractive 
feature  to  most  applicants.  But  take  the  double  round 


CHAPTER     IV. 

I'D  ought  to  have  charged.  Thanny."  said  Cap'n  Saul. 
He  had  shown  his  disturbed  feelings  by  short  an- 
swers and  an  extreme  reserve  as  soon  as  they  had  left 
their  passengers  at  the  bluffs,  and  as  they  touched  the 
wharf  at  Lobster  Point  they  burst  forth  uncontrollably. 

"  Ain't  you  'shamed  now,  Saul  Baker,  to  think  of  such 
a  thing  as  chargin'  Ken  and  her!"  cried  Thanny.  hotly. 

"If  it  had  been  them  alone  I  wouldn't,  if  mackerel 
was  hollerin'  to  be  ketched,"  said  Cap'n  Saul;  "but  I 
hain't  no  call  to  spend  my  time  a-carryin'  of  I  hem  Frcnch- 
ies  round,  specially  when  I  know  they  ain't  up  to  no 
good,  but  only  a-puttiii'  of  mischief  into  Ken  I>insinoic's 
head,  where  there  is  enough  a'ready,  jest  as  there  is  in 
any  boy's  head,  accordin'  to  nater,  only  some  has  got 
sense  enough  to  overbalance  it,  and  some  hain't.  If  Ken 
and  Miss  Robin — that  ain't  nothin'  but  a  gal,  anyhow — 
if  they  want  to  stoop  to  them  Frenchies,  'tain't  no  busi- 
ness of  mine,  but  yet  I'd  ought  to  show  'em  what  I  think 
about  it,  and  chargin'  would  be  a  good  way.  You  needn't 
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l.i. ik  kind  of  sn.-erin',  Tli:inny  Bilker;   it's  more  lliat  than 
'tis   the   monej     though    it's  the   mom  y  consid'aMe  too. 

i    llaliell    girls  and   their  teacher  paid   me   half  a  ilol 

lar  apiece.      1   said   tliat    \vas   enough,  considerm'   I    uas 
, i    anyliow,  and  bavin'  them  aboard  didn't  make  no 

great    dilferenee.       I'.ul    how  came    I    there   lliat    time   and 
the  time  before?       V.m   needn't    sa\    Ilial    I    fetched    lip  gro 

ceries  enon-h  for  Sears  either  time  t»  makr  it  pay.  be 

cause  I  iliilu'l." 

I    wouldn't    !»•   so  in. an    to   a    feller  that    got    his   head 
Stove  in."  muttered  Tliamiy. 

"II  ln-d  been  dom'  his  day's  work,  instead  of  goin' 
down  there  to  get  some  kind  of  sliilV  to  l>lo\\  folks  up 
with,  lie  wouldn't  have  got  his  head  stove  in,"  said  (  'ap'n 
Saul.  "Ami  'tain',1  neither,  no  more'n  mine.  1  e\peel 
he  knous  jest  ahoul  as  much  as  ever  he  did,  'n'  that  ain't 
no  £  real ." 

"I  wMit  1  kne\\  \\hat  that  stull'  was,"  said  Thaniiy, 
forii'etting  his  indignation  against  his  In-other  in  his  cu- 
riosity. 

"So  long  as  wo  (>an  get  stiddy  days'  works  you  and 
me  can  get  along  wit  bout  no  (pieei- si  II IV  out  of  the  'polh- 
ecary's,"  said  ('ap'n  Saul.  "Hut  now  you  look  a  -here. 
I'm  je-,1  -join'  to  make  mil  a  liill  for  that  feller's  passage, 
and  you've  got  to  carry  it  over.  It's  bright  moonlight, 
and  it  won't,  lake  you  hut  a  few  minutes.  I'm  so  subject 
to  soft  spells  that  I  dars.-n'l  wait  till  mornin'.  It's  my 
duly  to  do  it,  ami  I'm  a  goin'  to." 

Cap'u  Saul  sat  down  at  once,  wilhonl  any  regard  foi1 
liis  supper,  after  linding  a.  sci-ap  of  paper,  a  .scarce  com- 
modity iu  the  little  house  at  Lobster  Point,  and  laborions- 
Iv  made  out  a  bill.  There  were  limes  when  even  ('ap'n 
Saul  wished  that  he  had  an  "  edical  ion."  and  this  was 
one  of  them. 

"Pol  hooks  and  hangers  don't  come  nat'ral  to  me.  and 

that's  a  fact,"  he  remarked,  mopping  his  face  with  his 
baudauna  handkerchief  after  half  an  hour  of  labor.  "  1 
don'  know  but  you'd  have  done  il  belter,  Thaimy  ;  but  1 
don't  ealc'lab-  there's  much  amiss  with  the  spellin'.  1 
expect  I  am  kind  of  a  nat'ral  speller,  for  1  never  learnt. 
If  folks  has  ^otbrains  Ihey  can  get.  along  without  edi 
cation." 

"I  wouldn't  have  done  if,  any  how,"  said  Thanny. 
"  \nd  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  take  if  over." 

But,  nevertheless,  Thanny  did.  When  Saul's  mind 
was  made  up,  he  had  found  that  resistance  was  useless. 
lie  grumbled  while  he  uas  eating  his  supper,  and  he 
muttered  about  "mean  folks"  as  lie.  closed  the  door,  but 
lie  went 

"I  shall  be  ashamed  to  look  her  in  the  face  again,"  he 
said  to  himself  as  he  roue. I  along.  "If  I  was  carryin' 
it  to  Annette  Freneau,  1  wouldn't  care.  She'd  ought  to 
be  chai-'jed.  1  know  what  I'll  do;  I'll  take  oil' lial  f  of  it. 
Then  there'll  be  only  lifly  eenls  for  bringing  him  home. 
Saul  will  be  all  over  it.  by  to  morrow,  and  if  Ken  pays 
him  lifty  cents,  it  will  be  all  right;  I  don't  believe  he  will 
take  that." 

So  half  the  bill  was  torn  oil',  and  committed  to  the 
waves  in  little  bits  between  Lobster  I'oint  and  the  bl nil's, 
and  it  seemed  likely  that  K.-n  uas  destined  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  ('ap'n  Saul  had  drawn  up  a  bill 
against  him  for  carrying  l>ave  Freneau  down  lo  Kings- 
town. The  other  half  of  the  bill  Thanny  thrust  under 
the  frontdoor,  without  ringing  the  bell. 

"  I'm  in  hopes  they've  gone  to  bed  or  something,  and 
won't  lind  il,  and  it  will  gel.  swep'  up  in  the  morning." 
said  Thanny  to  himself,  as  he  turned  away,  wiping  a  not 
unmanly  moisture  from  his  eyes  with  his  sleeve.  "  I  like 
them  folks.  I  set  by  'em  all,  and  I  do  hate  a  mean  fel- 
ler." be  continued,  feel  in}.'  himself  to  be  as  unhappy  and 
ill-used  a  boy  as  ever  scrambled  barefooted  down  the 
bluffs. 

It  happened  that  the  younger  members  of  the   family 


had  all  gone  to  bed.  and   mnher  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Dinsmore 

saw  the  bit  of  paper  at  the  ball  door,  and  Ken,  going 
(low  n.  as  I, 'oh in  bad  meant  to  go.  for  one  more  search  for 
the  scrap  of  paper  w  Inch  the  monkey  hail  slolen,  swooped 
eagerlj  upon  this  fragment  of  (  'ap'n  Saul's  bill,  and  had 
no  suspicion  of  his  mistake. 

"  I  Teekin  oni  Moame!"  Perhaps  it  was  not  remark- 
able liial  he  could  not  read  it.  ('ap'n  Saul's  "nat'ral" 
spelling  was  certainly  dill'erent  from  "  edical ed  "  forms. 
Robin  had  been  completely  (instilled  at  lirsl;  she  had 
tlioiiL-lit  thai  I  Teekin  "  must  be  a  certain  amount  of 
oxides,  or  silicates,  or  perhaps  of  "oni  Mm/mi',"  what- 
ever that  might  be.  Perhaps  if  she  had  m>t  seen  Oap'll 
Saul's  bills  before,  its  true  meaning  might  not  have 
dawned  upon  her  as  it  did. 

"  You  can't  make  il  out.  can  you  ?"  said  Ken,  anxiously. 
"  I '.lit  of  course  you  can  I.  if  I  can't."  he  added.  Ken 
never  liked  lo  admit  Robin's  superior  (|inckness. 

"  I  don't   know  anything  about   such    things,  you  know 

d  MIL'S  and   chemical   preparations,"  said   K'ohin,  slowly. 

"  I  shall  send  it  down  lo  the  apothecary.  I  must  go- 
down;  il  won't  do  to  risk  anything.  Of  course  he  will 
understand  this,  and  il,  will  help  him  to  remember  the 
rest.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  hardly  wail  until  morning!" 

Per     perhaps  we  shall  find  the    the  rest  of  the  paper," 

suggested  Robin. 

"I've  looked  everywhere;  the  monkey  probably  swal- 
lowed if,"  said  Ken.  "l>on'l  make  me  think  about  it! 
It's  enough  to  drive  a  fellow  cra/.y.  As  if  there  were  not 
troubles  enough  in  this  house  without  a  monkey!" 

Robin  lingered  in  the'  ball  after  Ken  had  gone  into  his 

room  and  shut  the  d •.  She  fell  a  strong  impulse  to  cry 

out  to  Ken  thai,  she  was  deceiving  him.  She  heard  him 
slowly  saying  over  the  mysterious  words,  as  if  he  hoped 
by  many  repetitions  to  discover  their  meaning,  and  she 
could  scarcely  restrain  herself  from  laughter,  which  would 
certainly  have  ended  in  tears.  She  could  not  explain 
now,  for  Ken  would  be  so  angry;  the  one  thing  that  he 
could  not  endure  was  to  lie  "fooled  "and  made  ridicu- 
lous. And,  after  all,  if  lie  should  discover  what  the  writ- 
ing meant,  he  need  never  know  that  .she  had  read  it 
almost  at  once. 

The  next  day  was  stormy.  When  Robin  looked  out  of 
her  window,  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  the  waves  were 
churning  white  spray,  and  tossing  it  over  the  Chunks  as 
if  they  were  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  only  rocks  they 
found  to  fret  them  along  the  whole  cape;  and  the  window- 
panes  were  beaten  by  gusty  winds  and  rain. 

Neither  the  Alitri/  Ann  nor  the  l<'///iii</  Haul  could  go 
to  Kingstown  today!  That  was  Robin's  first  thought, 
and  she  heaved  a  little  sigh  of  relief.  But  she  met  Ken 
in  the  hall  with  a  frown  on  bis  face  as  heavy  as  the 
sky's. 

"I  can't  stand  it  anyway.  Robin.  I  must  go  down  to 
Kingstown,"  be  said,  and  there  was  a  tremor  in  his  voice 
which  touched  Robin's  heart.  "  1  shall  walk  over  to 
Sandford,  and  go  down  on  the  I  rain.  I  say,  Robin,  you 
have  some  D'one_y,  haven't  you?" 

"Oh,  I  haven't.  Ken  dear!  The  housekeeping  money 
has  run  short  this  month,  and  we've  had  to  piece  out  in 
every  way,"  said  Robin. 

"Of  course  you  would  try  to  hinder  me."  said  Ken, 
cruelly.  "Though  one  would  think  you  had  done  about 
enough.  I  shall  go  to  my  father." 

"  Don't  do  Unit,  Ken!  he  hasn't  any,  and  it  will  worry 
him,"  said  Robin,  earnestly.  "1  wouldn't  try  to  hinder 
you,  it  is  very  unjust  to  say  so,  although  I  do  think  it  is 
belter  not  to  depend  on  great  chances  like  that,  which 
may  not  amount  to  anything,  especially  for  a  boy.  It's 
so  much  like  gambling!  It  makes  one  all— all  feverish 
and  discontented.  It's  better  to  do  just  the  best  one  can, 
every  day.  even  in  a  hard  place — we  are  in  a,  hard  place, 
Ken,  for  proud  people." 
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"  My  pride  isn't  silly  like  yours!  I  don't  want  yon  t<> 
think  it  is!"  cried  Km  "I  don't  hustle  the  twins  and 
Traddles  out  of  the  way  because  they  are  a  little  sticky 
and  have  outgrown  their  dresses,  and  I  don't  give  my 
mind  to  covering  up  the  darns  on  the  drawing-room 
chairs  with  horrid  little  tidies,  and  I  wouldn't  stay  away 
from  the  Hallett  girls'  party  because  I  had  only  an  old 
dress,  and  then  have  my  eyes  red  for  a  week  because  I 
didn't  go!  And  I  wouldn't  be  ashamed  of  taking  people 
out  sailing,  and  think  my  brother  ought  to  do  it,  when  he 
has  much  more  important  business,  when  everybody 
thinks  it's  clever  for  a  girl  to  manage  a  boat,  too." 

"I  know  I'm  silly  about  some  things,"  said  Eobin, 
with  hotcheeks,  "  but  I'm  trying  to  get  over  it.  And,  oh. 
Ken,  if  you  would  try  to  get  over  being  restless,  and 
study,  as  papa  wants  you  to!'1 

"  Why  don't  you  try  Cap'n  Saul's  style—'  stiddy  days' 
works,  and  there  you  be!'  It's  much  more  to  the  point 
than  your  girly  preaching." 

"It's  true!  what  Cap'n  Saul  says  is  true!"  cried  Robin. 
"  If  he  is  a  little— well,  a  little  stingy,  although  it  doesn't 
seem  right  to  say  so,  for  he  has  always  been  generous  to 
us." 

"I  suppose  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  that  Dave 
Freneau  got  injured  for  life,  so  that  the  secret  of  making 
a  great  fortune  has  slipped  away  from  him,  and  I  shall 
go  fishing  for  a  living,  or  keep  mumbling  away  at  Latin 
declensions  that  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other!'1 
said  Ken,  bitterly. 

"  How  can  you  say  such  things,  Ken,  when  I  feel  so 
sorry  for  Dave  and  Annette,  too?"  cried  Robin. 

•'  I  can't  quite  realize  that  boys  like  you  and  him  could 
— could  do  such  great  things  as  you  expected,"  she  added, 
candidly;  "but  I  am  sorry  enough  that  the  discovery  is 
lost.  It  seems  dreadful  that  it  might  have  been  valuable, 
when  Dave  and  Annette  are  so  poor  that  one  can  hardly 
see  how  they  are  going  to  get  on  at  all.  We  must  help 
them.  Ken  !" 

"I  should  like  to  know  how  we  are  going  to  do  it,  un- 
less that  scrap  of  paper  helps  the  apothecary  to  remem- 
ber the  whole.  It's  easy  to  stand  there  preaching.  If 
you  were  anything  like  a  sister  you  would  get  the  money 
for  me  to  go  down  to  Kingstown.  Papa  trusts  everything 
to  you.  He  would  give  you  the  money,  and  never  ask 
what  it  was  for.  And  you  won't  get  it  for  me — you  who 
made  all  the  trouble  by  your  carelessness.  You  are  just 
exactly  like  a  girl !"  With  this  climax  of  reproach  Ken 
went  out  into  the  rain,  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 

He  looked  almost  capable  of  walking  to  Kingstown. 
But  Robin  could  not  ask  her  father  for  money,  not  even 
to  restore  Ken's  good-nature.  And,  moreover,  it  would 
be  utterly  useless  for  him  to  go  with  that  scrap  of  paper. 
What  would  he  say  when  some  one  quicker  witted  than 
he,  or  more  accustomed  to  Cap'n  Saul's  written  dialect, 
should  read  it  to  him?  She  would  be  obliged  to  pretend 
that  she  had  been  deceived  also. 

"  T'anny  Baker  do  be  afther  bring'n'  over  a  pair  o' 
foine  lairge  mackerel,"  said  Moira,  as  Robin  entered  the 
kitchen.  "He  said  'twas  his  brother  sent  'em,  but  I'm 
think'n'  himsel'  was  the  manes  iv  it.  A  big  hairt  he 
have  in  his  bit  body,  and  it's  niver  too  starmy  for  him  to 
Ije  do'n'  a  good  turn." 

But  it  was  in  fact  Cap'n  Saul,  who,  repenting  before 
daylight  of  the  bill,  which  was  to  work  more  mischief 
than  he  knew,  had  selected  two  "stunners"  from  his 
catch,  and  despatched  Thanny  with  them — a  peace  offer- 
ing like  Annette's  tartiiie. 

"I  want  to  see  Thanuy.  Has  he  gone;'"  said  Robin, 
quickly. 

''He  do  be  breakin'  wood  in  the  shed.  Sure  oursilves 
have  a  roight  to  break  our  wood  and  catch  our  fish,"  said 
Moira.  who  had  her  own  opinion  of  "  Masther  Kin,"  and 
was  privileged  to  speak  her  mind.  "  And  I  tould  him 


so.   but  he   says   he's   wantin'  to  aise   his   moind.      Now 
what  iver  would  ail  the  crathur's  bit  moind?" 

But  Robin  had  gone;  she  was  pushing  open  the  wood- 
shed door,  to  find  Thanny,  with  his  jacket  off,  manfully 
attacking  a  pile  of  logs. 

"Thanny,  don't  speak  loud  ;  it's  very  private.  Do  you 
know  how  a  bit  of  paper,  something  like  a  bill,  in  Cap'n 
Saul's  writing,  came  in  our  hall  ?" 

"I  was  hopin'  she'd  sweep  it  up,"  groaned  Thanny. 
"I'd  ought  to  have  tore  it  all  up.  I  wouldn't  have 
fetched  it.  only  he  made  me.  He's  some  stingy  right 
along,  Saul  is,  but  when  he's  uncommon  stingy  he's  al- 
ways sorry  afterwards.  I  tore  oil'  '  for  carry  in'  him  down 
to  Kingstown,  fifty  cents.'  and  just  left  '  for  takin'  on  him 
home,  fifty  cents.'  Saul  told  me  to  tell  Ken  that  he  kind  of 
made  a  mistake,  and  he  mustn't  think  anything  about  it; 
there  wasn't  nothin'  to  pay.  But  I  don't  want  to  say 
anything  to  Ken;  he's — he's  so  kind  of  sharp  when  lie 
thinks  folks  are  mean.  So  I'll  jest  let  you  fix  it." 

"Yes,  you  can  leave  it  to  me,"  said  Robin,  eagerly. 
"I'm  afraid  we  impose  on  Cap'n  Saul,  and  on  you  too, 
Thanny;  you're  always  doing  something  for  us." 

"Land — me!"  cried  Thanny,  his  round  freckled  face 
aglow  with  delight.  "  I  never  have  such  tip-top  times 
as  I  do  when  you  and  me  are  all  hands  of  the  Mary  Ann, 
(akin'  folks  out,  real  skipper  fashion,  as  we  did  the  other 
day,  with  a  spankin'  breeze;  but  Annette  Freneau  ain't 
the  style  of  girl  that  suits  me!"  Thaniiy's  face  had  dark- 
ened suddenly,  and  he  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"Poor  Annette!  She  has  so  much  trouble,"  said 
Robin. 

"That  ain't  any  reason  why  she  should  fire  things  at 
folks's  heads,"  said  Thanny. 

"Cap'n  Saul  ought  to  be  paid,"  said  Robin,  medita- 
tively. "You  tell  him  that  I  will  see  that  he  is." 

"You're  a-layin'  it  up!"  exclaimed  Thanny,  dolefully. 
"And  I  told  him  you  would.  But  I  don't  want  to  hurt 
his  feelin's  tellin'  him  such  a  thing  as  that — that  you're 
a-goin'  to  pay." 

"Ken  would  want  to,  I'm  sure,  if  he  knew  about  the 
bill,"  said  Robin.  "I'm  afraid  we  have  come  to  think 
that  the  FJying  Scud  almost  belongs  to  us!" 

"You  won't  tell  Ken  about  the  bill,  will  you?"  said 
Thanny.  eagerly. 

"  He  may  find  out,  because  he  has  it;  he  picked  it  up, 
but  he — be  doesn't  know  what  it  means.  You  know, 
Thanny,  Cap'n  Saul  doesn't  spell  just  like  every  one." 
Robin  stammered  somewhat  in  the  effort  to  express  her- 
self delicately. 

"He  makes  up  his  own  spellin',"  said  Thanny,  not 
without  a  touch  of  pride.  "  He  says  book-learnin'  ain't 
of  any  account,  for  'twon't  lay  up  nothin',  nor  make 
more'n  a  hundred  cents  to  a  dollar." 

"  You  mustn't  think  so,  Thanny;  you  must  goto  school 
and  learn, "said  Robin,  earnestly. 

"  Saul  he  wants  me  to — it's  kind  of  queer,  but  he  does. 
And  I'm  to  be  head  of  the  'rithnietic  class;  folks  will  be 
apt  to  cheat  you  if  you  don't  know  'rithmetic,  if  Saul 
does  say  that  he  can  do  all  the  sums  he  needs  to  on  the 
fingers  and  toes  that  nature  has  given  him.  Say, 
Miss  Robin,  did  you  know  there's  goin'  to  be  a  lightnin' 
calc'lator  to  the  show  that's  comin'?  And  I'm  goin.'  to 
find  out  how  he  does  it.  Say,  do  you  s'pose  old  Freueau 
knew  anything  about  makin'  glass  that  everybody  don't 
know?  He  made  his  boasts,  but  Saul  says  'tain't  likely. 
Hallett  &  Close  — Hallett  &  Rawlins  'tis  now  — they've 
got  so  much  money  that  they  can  find  out  anything. 
Saul  says  so.  I  wisht  I  knew  what  Ken  and  Dave 
was  buyin'  to  the  apothecary's?  There's  some  stuff 
aboard  of  the  Scud  now.  Ken  said  it  was  too  dark  to 
take  it  home  last  night,  and  that  it  wasn't  much  use  any- 
how. I  didn't  want  to  fetch  it  over,  for  fear  I  should  get 
blowed  up.  Some  of  it  looks  like  lead,  and  some  of  it  is 
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kind  of  shiny,  and  it  don't  smell  like  nothin'  at  all!  I 
shouldn't  wonder  a  mite  if  Annette  Freneau  was  a, 
witch." 

"Thanny!  you  are  as  ridiculous  as  Me  lira  with  her 
fairies.  A  Yankee  boy,  too!  I'm  ashamed  of  you,"  ex- 
claimed Robin. 

"  Now  you  jest  look  a-here,  Miss  Rohiii !"  said  Thanny, 
earnestly.  "When  I  was  a-goin"  home  from  here  last 
night,  after  fetchin'  over  the  hill,  I  went  aboard  the 
,s'c»i/.  jest  to  take  another  look  at  that  stuff,  'cause  I 
couldn't  seem  to  get  it  out  of  my  mind,  and  if  one  of 
them  bottles  wa'n't  a-shinin' jest  like  fire  coals!  You'd 
better  believe  I  run.  I  expected  nothin'  but  what  a  genii 
like  thi'm  in  the  book  that  Steve  Prettygo  lent  me  would 
rise  right  out  of  it.  No,  I  ain't  afraid  of  a  Jack-o'-lan- 
tern, like  Moira,  neither!  I  know  what,  thvij  be;  but  I 
never  did  see  stuff  in  a  bottle  look  as  if  'twas  afire!" 

"  I  suppose  there  arc  chemical  preparations  that  look 
like  that,"  said  Robin,  reflectively. 

"I'd  like  to  know,  but  I  wouldn't  durst  to  ask  Ken; 
would  you;"  said  Thanny. 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to,  because  it's  probably  a  secret,"  said 
Robin. 

"Oh,  Miss  Robin,  it  ain't  true,  is  it.  that  Granny  Nick- 
erson  left  you  her  monkey?  Moira's  always  try  in'  to  fool 
me,"  said  Thanny,  suddenly  struck  by  a  new  idea. 

"Yes,  it  is  true  ;  and.  Thanny,  she  left  me  her  cranberry 
meadow,  too,"  said  Robin,  feeling  that  the  friends  who 
often  shared  her  troubles  ought  to  be  told  of  her  good 
fortune. 


"  The  great  big  one  down  by 
lloneypot  Marsh!  Gee  whit- 
taker!  And  there's  going  to  be 
;ni  awful  crop  this  year.  You'll 
have  to  look  out  for  'em.  I'll 
help  you."  Thanny's  cherubic, 
freckled  face  fairly  shone  with 
delight  at  the  prospect.  "  But 
that  monkey  has  got  a  bad 
name;  he's  awful  mischeevous. 
Thej'  say  he  carried  off  two 
ten  dollar  bills  out  of  Mr.  Sears's 
money-drawer,  and  he  never 
found  'em.  Most  likely  he 
•  •hewed  'em  up  and  swallered 
'em.  If  he  carries  anything  off 
you  won  t  never  find  it.  A 
sailor  down  to  Kingstown  was 
going  to  give  me  one  once,  but 
Saul  wouldn't  let  me  have  it. 
They're  real  good  comp'ny,  but 
there  ain't  any  profit  in  'em. 
That's  what,  Saul  says." 

Jean  appeared  at  this  mo- 
ment with  the  monkey  perched 
upon  her  shoulder.  She  was 
followed  by  the  twins  and 
Traddles,  an  admiring,  excited 
procession. 

The  monkey  immediately 
justified  Thanny's  opinion  of 
his  unprofitableness  by  seizing 
his  hat  from  his  head  and  climb- 
ing with  it  to  a  high  beam, 
where  he  squatted,  chattering, 
and  with  an  evident  intention 
of  tearing  his  trophy  to  pieces. 

Thanny  shouted  to  him  stern- 
ly in  vain,  but  Robin's  happy 
thought  of  shaking  a  stick  at 
him  threateningly  caused  him 
to   toss   the    hat  down   dexter- 
ously upon  Traddles's   delight- 
ed head,  when  Thanny  seized  it  and  brushed  it  with  his 
sleeve,  his  thrifty  little  soul  full  of  alarm. 

Ken  did  not  return  to  breakfast.  Moira  somewhat 
allayed  Robin's  anxiety  by  reporting  that  he  had  refreshed 
himself  with  "the  bit  and  the  sup  "  from  the  pantry  before 
he  went.  She  thought  that  he  had  probably  gone  down 
to  the  Quausett  House,  where  he  often  spent  a  day,  having 
acquired  a  reputation  among  the  guests  by  his  skill  at 
bowls  and  tennis.  But  he  burst  in  upon  her— she  was 
watching  for  him  in  the  hall — late  in  the  evening,  rain- 
soaked,  and  with  his  face  as  haggard  as  such  a  fresh  boy- 
face  could  possibly  be. 

"  I  have  been  to  Kingstown.  How  did  I  get  there? 
Well,  I  walked  part  of  the  way,  and  borrowed  money  for 
the  rest.  It  isn't  a  nice  thing  to  do;  it  isn't  what  a  fellow 
would  choose,  but  I  couldn't  wait  when  there  was  a 
chance.  And  I've  been  fooled!  I'm  the  laughingstock 
of  the  town  !"  Ken's  boyish  voice  was  harsh  and  shrill. 
"The  whole  I 'ape  will  ring  with  it.  The  writing  on  that 
slip  of  paper  was  that  clown  Saul  Baker's!  I  knew  it  as 
soon  as  a  fellow  in  the  apothecary's  read  it  to  me.  '  For 
takiif  on  him  home,  50  cents.'  A  bill,  I  suppose — for  me, 
likely  enough.  Why  did  you  say  it  was  a  piece  of  that 
paper?  How  queer  you  look.  Did  you  know  what  it 
was.  and  let  me  make  a  fool  of  myself  like  that?" 

Robin  shrank  from  his  fierce  look  and  tone,  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hand. 

"Look  me  in  the  face  and  tell  me  whether  you  knew 
it, "cried  Ken. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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III. — THK   TARGETS  OF   THE   SAXS-t  TLOTTES. 

T1HE  '-'(Hli  of  .lime  came  round,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Van-lines  .journey  and  of  the  oatli  of  the  Tennis 
Court,  as  it  is  called.  It  \v;is  resolved  that  this  would  be 
a  fitting  time  to  present  a  petition  to  tin-  King,  as  well  as 
to  plant  a  tree  of  liberty  in  the  Tuileries  garden.  The 
leaders  went  about,  making  speeches. 

Mobs  were  formed  ;  (lit-  crowds  increased  till  there  were 
thirty  thousand  people,  armed  with  guns  and  pikes,  ready 
for  the  fray.  Sauterre,  a  brewer,  led  the  march.  Flags 
hearing  curious  devices  waved  above  their  heads;  some 
carried  torn  breeches  on  the  ends  of  their  spears.  "Long 
live  the  Sans-Culottes!"  they  cried. 

They  entered  the  Tuileries  gates  and  rushed  into  the 
palace.  The  royal  family  were  thrown  into  the  greatest 
confusion.  Crowds  surged  into  the  private  apartment  of 
the  King,  and  a  butcher  presented  the  petition,  which  was 
full  of  abuse.  The  noise  was  deafening.  "  Where  are 
you  going  to  send  the  heads  of  the  King  and  Queen?"  they 
cried. 

A  group,  with  Sauterre  at  their  head,  found  their  way  to 
the  Council  Chamber.  They  called  for  the  Queen.  She 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Some  of  the  body- 
guard pushed  a  table  in  front  of  her  to  keep  off  the 
crowd.  It  was  a  weak  defence.  The  Princess  stood  by 
her  mother's  side.  They  placed  the  Dauphin  on  the 
table.  He  was  astonished,  but  showed  no  signs  of  fear. 

The  women  were  furious.  They  cried,  "Place  the  red 
cap  on  the  Prince  Royal." 

The  Queen,  ever  calm,  allowed  the  head-covering  of 
the  revolutionists  to  rest  on  the  boy's  fair  curls.  The 
child  looked  into  his  mother's  eyes  and  smiled.  A  mar- 
ket-woman stood  before  the  table  and  poured  forth  a  tor- 
rent of  abuse.  "What  have  I  done  to  you?"  asked  Marie 
Antoinette.  "You  have  been- deceived ;  I  am  the  wife 
of  your  King,  the  mother  of  your  Dauphin.  I  was  happy 
when  you  loved  me." 

Like  a  true  Parisian,  the  woman's  emotions  quickly 
changed.  She  wept,  and  begged  the  Queen's  pardon. 
Some  of  the  people  said,  "The  Austrian  is  brave;  the 
Dauphin  is  beautiful."  Even  Santerre  was  impressed. 
The  mob  dispersed.  The  invasion  had  lasted  five  hours. 

Some  Deputies  remained  and  questioned  the  royal  chil- 
dren. ( )ne  asked  the  age  of  Madame  Royal.  The  Queen 
replied  most  truthfully,  "My  daughter,  sir,  is  of  an  age 
already  to  feel  too  deeply  the  horror  of  such  scenes." 

They  tried  to  test  the  Dauphin's  knowledge  of  history. 
One  carelessly  mentioned  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. He  was  reproved  by  bis  companion,  who  said: 
"Why  do  vou  speak  of  that?  We  have  here  no 
Charles  IX."" 

"And  no  Catherine  de  Medicis,"  quickly  added  the 
Prince. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  children  were  asleep;  but  the  King 
had  been  in  great  peril,  and  the  ravages  made  in  the  pal- 
ace were  visible  everywhere. 

In  all  the  terrible  events  that  succeeded  the  20th  of 
June  the  boy  constantly  endeavored  to  comfort  his  father 
and  mother.  The  Queen  one  day  remarked  sadly  that  she 
wished  she  knew  the  people  who  hated  her.  Her  son 
ran  to  her  and  embraced  her,  crying,  "Surely,  mamma, 
everybody  loves  you." 

It  was  110  longer  safe  for  him  to  visit  his  garden.  He 
was  often  seen  with  his  little  face  pressed  against  a  win- 
dow-pane wistfully  gazing  at  the  people, who  were  free  to 
take-  their  rambles  about  the  palace;  but  he  never  mur- 
mured. 


In  the  mean  time  the  revolutionists  began  to  fear  an 
invasion  of  foreign  troops.  The  French  nobles  and  the 
King's  brothers  who  had  emigrated  might  well  have  been 
expected  to  exert  themselves  to  save  the  King. 

The  Queen's  relations  were  also  feared.  A  report  was 
spread  abroad  that  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland  were  about  to  collect  an  army  to  deliver 
the  royal  family  of  France.  An  insurrection  committee 
was  formed  in  Paris.  On  the  10th  of  August  another 
attack  was  made  upon  the  Tuileries.  The  Swiss  Guards 
and  a  few  loyal  subjects  wished  to  defend  the  King.  The 
young  men  cried,  "Long  live  the  King  of  our  fathers!" 
the  old  ones,  "Long  live  the  King  of  our  children!" 
They  raised  the  Dauphin  above  their  heads  and  swore  to 
die  for  their  country. 

It  was  night-time  when  the  mob  again  entered  the  pal- 
ace. Louis  refused  to  have  a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  his 
defence.  After  a  time  it  became  evident  that  for  the 
royal  family  to  save  their  lives  they  must  seek  refuge  in 
the  building  where  the  National  Assembly  was  in  session. 

To  reach  the  legislative  hall  they  were  obliged  to  pass 
through  the  Tuileries  garden.  The  Dauphin,  led  by  the 
Queen,  "kicked  the  dried  leaves  before  him."  Soon  the 
crowd  saw  them,  and  pressed  upon  them.  The  child 
could  scarcely  walk.  A  tall  grenadier  lifted  him  from 
the  ground. 

"Death  to  the  tyrant!"  shouted  the  mob. 

"Do  not  be  afraid,  they  will  not  harm  you,"  said  the 
soldier. 

"Not  me,  perhaps,"  sobbed  the  child;  "but  my  fa- 
ther." 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  reached  the  room 
where  the  Assembly  was  in  session.  Then  commenced  a 
scene  of  carnage  and  pillage  in  the  palace  they  had  just 
quitted.  The  men  so  anxious  to  defend  the  King  were 
massacred.  The  shouts  of  the  assassins,  the  cries  of  the 
wounded,  reached  the  ears  of  all  within  the  legislative 
hall.  People  kept  coming  and  going-.  Men  covered  with 
blood  brought  in  and  laid  before  the  President  diamonds, 
silver  dishes,  documents,  and  gold,  taken  from  the  royal 
apartments,  while  the  royal  family,  packed  closely  to- 
gether in  a  box  where  reporters  usually  sat,  were  spec- 
tators of  the  fearful  scene. 

A  man  named  Dan  ton  headed  a  deputation  from  the 
Commune,  and  appeared  before  the  bar,  defying  the  pow- 
er of  the  National  Assembly.  The  Communists  poured 
forth  invectives  against  the  King,  demanded  his  deposi- 
tion, and  even  spoke  of  his  punishment. 

"  The  Tuileries  is  on  fire,"  cried  one,  "  and  we  will  not 
arrest  it  till  the  vengeance  of  the  people  is  appeased." 
Every  few  moments  the  King  and  Queen  would  hear  of 
the  death  of  their  faithful  friends.  Finally  the  decree  de- 
posing Louis  XVI.  was  passed,  in  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign  himself.  The  Presidential  chair  was  vacated, 
the  Commune  of  Paris  was  triumphant. 

It  was  decided  that  "  the  King  and  his  family  shall  re- 
side within  the  precincts  of  the  legislative  body  till  tran- 
quillity shall  be  restored  in  Paris." 

The  physical  and  mental  sufferings  of  the  royal  family 
had  been  intense.  For  sixteen  hours  they  had  been 
without  food,  a  bit  of  fruit  and  a  few  drops  of  currant 
water  their  only  refreshment.  The  Dauphin,  exhausted, 
finally  fell  asleep  on  his  mother's  lap.  The  Queen  had 
not  even  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow  or  the  tears  from  his  sister's  cheeks.  The  building 
they  were  in  had  formerly  been  a  convent.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  they  were  taken  to  some  small  un- 
furnished cells  above.  Supper  was  procured.  Only  the 
children  could  eat.  The  Dauphin  remembered  his  dog, 
and  wept  for  it.  His  good  Aunt  Elizabeth  said:  "  Dear 
child,  be  consoled.  There  are  sorrows  more  cruel.  Con- 
tinue to  love  God,  that  He  may  preserve  you  from  them." 

At  ten  the  next  morning  they  were  again  conducted  to 
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the  legislative  hall.  Before  they  started  the  Queen  em- 
braced her  children,  saying:  "  Poor  things,  how  cruel  it  is 
to  have  promised  them  so  fair  a  heritage,  and  to  say  this  is 
all  we  have  to  leave  them.  All  ends  with  us.'' 

The  Dauphin  seeing  all  about  him  weeping,  began  him- 
self to  cry. 

"My  child."  exclaimed  his  mother,  "I  have  also  my 
consolations.  Misfortune  has  given  me  better  friends 
than  those  it  lias  caused  me  to  lose." 

Within  the  Assembly  the  tortures  of  the  previous  day 
commenced  anew.  The  Procureur-Generale  arose  and 
said : 

"  Legislators,  France  is  free;  the  King  has  at  last  sub- 
mitted to  the  law.  There  remains  to  Louis  XVI.  nothing 
but  the  right  to  justify  himself.  The  Temple  may  serve 
for  the  habitation  of  the  King  and  his  family." 

At  last,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1792,  after  three  days 
passed  between  the  box  of  the  Assembly  and  the  con- 
vent cells,  the  members  of  the  King's  family  were  con- 
ducted to  the  Temple. 

They  were  accompanied  by  a  few  soldiers  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  who  marched  on  foot  with  arms  reversed, 
making  no  effort  to  subdue  a  noisy  crowd  that  followed, 
jo-ring,  through  the  streets.  The  carriages  were  left  in 
the  court-yard,  and  the  prisoners  walked  to  the  entrance. 
They  were  met  by  Santerre.  No  heads  were  uncovered; 
the  King  was  addressed  as  "Sir."  Outside,  the  mob 
shouted,  "Long  life  to  the  nation!"  Louis  XVI.  and 
his  family  entered  the  melancholy  fortress  which  Marie 
Antoinette  in  better  days  had  called  "that  villanous 
Tower  of  the  Temple,"  saying  she  had  always  hated  it. 

Louis  Charles,  or  Charles  as  his  family  called  him, 
was  now  seven  and  a  half  years  old.  Clery,  his  father's 
"faithful  servant,  "  speaks  of  the  boy  at  this  time  as 
follows: 

"Often  by  his  originality,  the  merriment  of  his  char- 
acter, and  his  little  drolleries,  he  made  his  parents  forget 
their  sad  situation;  but  he  felt  it  himself.  Although  so 
young  he  recognized  plainly  enough  that  he  was  in  a 
prison,  and  perceived  how  strictly  he  was  watched  by  his 
enemies.  Never  have  I  heard  him  speak  either  of  the 
Tuileries  or  Versailles,  or  of  any  object  which  might  have 
recalled  any  painful  reminiscences  to  the  King  or  Queen. 
If  he  saw  a  municipal  arrive  who  was  more  good  natured 
than  his  colleagues,  he  would  run  at  once  to  the  Queen, 
eager  to  announce  to  her,  with  a  marked  expression  of 
pleasure,  '  Mamma,  to-day  it  is  M.  So-and-so !'  " 

For  a  time  the  family  were  allowed  to  pass  their  days 
together,  though  they  were  more  or  less  separated  at  night. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  Temple,  the  King  and  Queen 
were  accompanied  by  a  few  members  of  their  house- 
hold, but,  in  a  short  time  an  order  was  issued  to  bring 
away  "all  persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  Capet 
family." 

Madame  de  Tourzel  and  the  Princess  Lamballe  were 
rudely  torn  from  their  friends,  and  taken  to  another 
prison.  The  children  were  inconsolable,  and  each  night 
the  Dauphin  repeated  the  following  prayer: 

"Almighty  God,  who  hast  created  and  redeemed  me, 
I  adore  Thee.  Preserve  the  life  of  the  King,  my  father, 
and  those  of  my  family.  Protect  us  from  our  enemies! 
Give  Madame  de  Tourzel  strength  enough  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  misfortunes  which  she  endures  for  our 
sakes." 

The  King  arose  each  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and  pre- 
pared the  lessons  intended  for  his  son.  At  ten  they  all 
assembled  in  the  Queen's  room,  and  devoted  themselves 
to  study,  little  Charles  learning  his  French,  Latin,  his- 
tory, and  geography,  while  Marie  Antoinette  and  Madame 
Elizabeth  attended  to  the  instruction  of  the  Princess. 
These  were  the  happiest  hours  the  captives  knew,  for 
while  the  lessons  lasted  they  forgot  their  griefs  and  trou- 
bles. Sometimes  after  supper  the  King  would  amuse  the 


children  by  having  them  guess  riddles  or  enigmas,  but 
even  these  innocent  recreations  were  to  be  interrupted. 
On  one  occasion  the  guard  on  duty  objected  to  some 
copies  from  which  the  child  was  writing,  saying  the  boy 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  revolutionary  works. 
The  lessons  in  arithmetic  were  suspended,  because  while 
learning  the  multiplication  table  the  guard  imagined  they 
were  teaching  the  child  to  communicate  in  cipher. 

Soon,  too  soon,  the  September  days  arrived.  An  army 
of  German  and  French  nobles  was  marching  to  rescue 
the  King.  The  black  Hag  floated  from  the  public 
buildings,  alarm  bells  rang  from  the  steeples.  At  tun 
o'clock  on  the  2d  of  September  the  massacres  com- 
menced, the  prisons  were  invaded,  all  suspected  of  being 
the  King's  friends  fell  beneath  the  hatchets  of  the  mob. 
The  Princess  Lamhallr  was  one  of  those  assassinated. 
Her  head,  placed  on  a  pike,  was  carried  by  a  howling 
mob  to  the  Temple.  The  shoutings,  the  threats,  and 
menaces  were  all  distinctly  heard  by  the  royal  family. 

Truly  the  more  the  King's  friends  did  for  him,  the  more 
he  was  obliged  to  suffer.  At  last  he  was  brought  to  trial, 
and  it  was  forbidden  him  to  see  his  family  during  the 
proceedings.  On  the  morning  of  December  llth,  while 
the  father  was  giving  his  son  his  reading  lesson,  two 
municipals  entered,  and  told  the  King,  whom  they  ad- 
dressed as  Louis  Capet,  that  they  had  come  to  take  the 
"Little  Capet"  to  his  mother.  A  few  days  after  Louis 
demanded  to  see  his  family.  It  was  finally  decreed  that 
"  Louis  Capet  may  see  his  children,  who  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted till  the  close  of  his  trial  to  communicate  with  their 
mother  or  aunt." 

The  King  refused  the  terms.  He  would  not  deprive 
the  mother  of  her  children. 

The  result  of  the  trial  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  On 
Christmas  day  the  King  made  his  will;  on  the  17th  of 
January,  1793,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  A  final 
effort  was  made  to  save  him;  Thomas  Paine,  an  Amer- 
ican, exerted  all  his  energies  in  the  King's  cause. 

"The  man  whom  you  have  condemned  to  death."  said 
Paine,  "is  regarded  by  the  United  States  as  their  best 
friend,  as  the  founder  of  their  liberty.  That  people  are 
at  present  your  only  ally,  and  they  have  just  asked  you 
by  my  vote  to  delay  the  execution  of  your  decision.  Do 
not  give  the  English  despot  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
send  to  the  scaffold  the  man  who  delivered  your  Ameri- 
can brethren  from  tyranny." 

It  was  of  no  avail.     The  King  must  die. 

The  parting  from  his  loved  ones  is  too  sad  for  pen  to 
picture.  He  told  them  of  his  trial,  and  gave  his  children 
religious  advice,  and  made  them  promise  never  to  think 
of  avenging  his  death.  Taking  the  Dauphin  on  his  knee, 
he  said,  "My  son,  you  have  heard  what  I  have  just  said; 
but  as  oaths  are  something  more  sacred  than  words,  swear 
with  your  hands  held  up  to  Heaven  that  you  will  obey 
your  father's  dying  injunctions." 

With  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  the  boy  obeyed, 
while  the  public  criers  in  the  street  below  were  announ- 
cing the  sentence  of  the  King's  death  and  the  hour  of  his 
execution. 

The  Queen  begged  to  lae  permitted  to  pass  the  few  re- 
maining hours  with  her  husband.  She  was  at  last  in- 
duced to  leave  him  by  the  promise  of  seeing  him  the  next 
morning.  With  sobs  and  tears  they  said  adieu.  Marie 
Therese  fainted.  They  never  met  again. 

At  dawn  the  drums  of  Paris  began  to  beat.  The  fam- 
ily in  the  Tower  arose.  An  unusual  stir  in  the  city  was 
audible.  Trampling  horses  and  the  voices  of  soldiers 
were  heard  in  the  court-yard.  The  King  was  ready  to 
depart.  He  descended  the  stairs,  and  crossed  the  yard 
between  two  rows  of  pikes  and  bayonets.  He  turned  his 
eves  toward  the  tower  that  contained  all  that  was  dear  to 
him.  Another  roll  of  drums  announced  his  departure. 

Within,  the  Dauphin   tore  himself  from  his  mother'.'; 
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arms,  riisliinu'  from  one  inuiiiri|i;il  to  another  exclaiming, 
"Lei  in'1  pass,  gentlemen,  let  me  pass.      I  nuisi  speak  to 

Ih,.  people,  thai  they  may   not   kill  my  father." 

Thr    Kimr  ascended   ill''   scaffold   with   a   tinn  step.       "1 

<!,,.  iiinni-i'iii :   I  pardon  tny  enemies;    1  pray  God  that  my 
,d  will  nol  fallbackupon  France."     The  roll  of  drums 

dro\\  ncd  Ilis  voii'r.      The  axe  of  I  he  iruillotiue  IV11.       Mane 
Auloiuetle  \vasa   widow,  her  children   fatherless 

I '  ,,.  I-.  \olutionists  declared  that  "royally  was  forever 
abolished."  The  fugitive  nobles  thought  ili  ll'eiv  nl  ly  . 

When  news  of  the  regicide  reached  llie  King's  In-other. 
he  immediately  proclaimed  the  accession  o!'  his  nephew 

"We  declare  that  Louis  Charles,  horn  on  the  -JTtli  day 
of  the  i ith  of  March.  ITS.".,  is  Km--  of  France  and  Na- 
varre under  the,  name  of  Louis  XVI  I. .and  that  by  right, 
of  birth  as  well  as  1>.\  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  king- 
dom we  are.  and  shall  continue  to  be,  Regent  of  France 
during  the  minority  of  the  King-  our  nephew  and  lord." 

In  Snabia  a  funeral  service  was  performed  in  honor  of 
the  "mosl    sovereign   lord  Louis  XVI.,  King  of  France 
and  Navarre  "      At  the  close  the  Prince  de  Conde  deliv 
ered  an  oration,  in  which  he  said: 

•'  ( Jent  leineii,  you  know  it  is  a  standing  principle  that 
the  King  of  France  never  dies.  May  Heaven  preserve 
from  all  impending  danger  that  precious,  charming  child, 
who.  horn  to  fortune,  knows  naught  of  life  but  the  mis- 
fortune of  having  been  born  I  But  whatever  may  be  the 
fate  that  awaits  him.  it  cannot  he  displeasing  to  Heaven 
that  we  yield  to  the  first  impulse  of  our  ancient  loyalty, 
and  pour  forth  ardent  prayr-  at  the  foot  of  the  altars  of 
our  God.  The  King-  is  dead!  gentlemen,  the  King  is 
dead!  Long  live  the.  King!" 

The  cry  was  repeated  by  all  the  nohles  there.  Its  echo 
reached  the  ears  of  Robespierre  and  Marat.  It  was  the 
Dauphin's  funeral-knell. 

England.  Spain.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  might  all 
acknowledge  Louis  XVII.;  the  real  King  of  France  was 
the  guillotine.  The  reign  of  terror  had  begun. 

[TO    UK    CONTIM-KD.] 


A   HEAL    AFRICAN    SWELL. 

BY   W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

THE  Old  Sailor  was  in  a  state  of  excitement.      He  did 
not  wait   for   the  boys   to   go   down  to  his  humble 
dwelling  and  endeavor  to  persuade  him  to  tell  them  one 
of  his  surprising   yarns.      He  ran  up  to  their  house  in- 
stead, and  bursting  in  with  a  rush,  exclaimed: 

"  Mebbe  you  will  and  inebbe  you  won't;  'tain't  fur  me 
fur  to  go  fur  to  say.  But  ef  you  don't,  you  is  chumpish." 

"What  ever  do  you  mean  '."  cried  Henry. 

"Cap'n  (iaw^-e  Hennery  Bagg.  wot,  were  skipper  o' 
the  brig  KUi'ii  Mnxh  w'en  I  war  fust  mate  o'  her,  an'  wot 
got  wracked  on  the  east,  coast  o'  Afrikee.  are  come  to 
wisit  me,  an'  ef  you  don't  come  down  an'  hear  wot  he's 
got  to  say.  you'll  he  mighty  sorry." 

The  hoys  sprang  up  and  at  once  followed  the  Old 
Sailor,  who  led  the  way  to  the  village  hotel.  Perhaps 
his  statement  that  Captain  Bagg  had  come  there  expressly 
to  visit  him  was  a  slight  exaggeration.  At,  any  rate  the 
Captain  had  just  relumed  from  a  long  visit  at  the  sum 
mer  home  of  a  wealthy  steamship  owner  near  the  pier. 

"  (  'ap'n  Il.-iug."  said  the  <  tld  Sailor.  "  here  is  them  two 
young  gen'lem'n  wot  I  war  a-tellin'  ye  about,  wot  has  so 
much  fondness  fur  heariii'  about  my  adwentures  on  the 
briny  deep." 

Captain   l!agg  shook  hands  with  the  hoys,  and  said, 

"And  1  suppose  they  would  like  to  hear  a  story  from 
me." 

"  Yes!"  cried  both  boys. 

"  Well."  said  the  Captain.  "  it  was  this  way.  This  Old 
Sailor  was  my  lirst  mate  on  the  brig  Ellen 


••  MitHli.  I  allus  called  her."  said  the  (  )ld  Sailor. 
"  And."  continued  t  he  ( 'aplai  n.  "  we  were  bound  from 
New  York  to  Mozambique.      \Ve  had  a  beautiful  run  of 

it  down  to  the  ('ape  of  (iooil  Hope.  I  daresay  I  counted 
my  chickens  before  they  were  hatched,  for  we  had  not 
fairly  begun  to  make  northing  before  it  piped  up  from 
the  south  southeast,  and  the  weather  speedily  grew  worse 
and  worse  till  it  was  blowing  a  real  gale.  I  hove 
her  to  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  soon  the  wind  hauled 
more  to  the  eastward  and  blew  harder  than  ever.  Two 
days  and  nights  we  were  hove  to,  and  neither  I  nor  your 
old  friend  there  had  any  rest.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
third  day  a  hand  forward  sung  out,  'Land,  ho!'  There 
it  was.  sure  enough,  dead  under  our  lee,  and  a  raging, 
howling-  SIM  breaking  on  the  rocks.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  at  live  o'clock  I  let  go  both  bowers  in  seven- 
teen fathoms.  We  dragged,  and  I  ordered  the  masts 
cut  away.  We  stopped  dragging,  but  in  a  short  time  our 
terrible  pitching  snapped  one  cable,  and  the  other  could 
not  hold  her:  so  in  we  went,  crashing-  broadside  on 
auamst  the  rocks. 

"I  will  not  pain  you  by  telling  you  how  my  men 
were  swept  overboard.  All  I  need  to  say  is  that  your 
old  friend  and  I  were  carried  off  the  poop  deck  by  a  mon- 
ster sea,  and  that  was  all  I  knew  till  I  found  myself 
clinging  to  a  huge  rock.  I  climbed  up  and  reached  a 
sheltered  niche  in  the  side  of  the  cliff,  where  I  remained 
all  night.  In  the  morning  I  searched  for  my  men.  but 
found  not  a  trace  of  any  one  save  our  old  friend  here, 
who  had  also  reached  a  high  part  of  the  rocks.  (  >ur 
comrades  were  all  drowned,  and  the  brig  was  broken  in 
three  pieces.  So  we  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  dill',  and 
saw  a  fine  level  piece  of  country  running  back  from  the 
sea.  Behind  a  clump  of  trees  about  a  mile  away  rose 
some  smoke." 

"  An'  1  says  to  you,  says  I,"  exclaimed  the  Old  Sailor. 
"  there  are  a  camp  o'  savages,  an'  we'll  probably  be  fried. 
broiled,  or  fricasseed  fur  breakfast." 

"You  did, "continued  Captain  Bagg;  "and  I  answered 
that  I  was  too  hungry  to  care  much  who  ate  so  long  as 
there  was  some  eating  going  on.  Well,  we  crept  through 
the  high  grass  till  we  were  near  enough  to  see  through 
the  bushes.  And  what  do  you  think  we  saw.'" 

"  Twenty  fierce  cannibals  in  war  paint  grouped  around 
a,  fire  eating  their  horrid  meal!"  exclaimed  Henry. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  Captain,  smiling.  "We  saw  a 
very  neat  garden,  full  of  rose  bushes,  surrounding  a  very- 
pretty  white  bouse.  It  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a 
modest  country  residence  in  England.  While  we  were 
wondering  what  sort  of  people  could  live  in  such  a  house 
away  out  in  the  wilds  of  east  Africa,  a  man  appeared  in 
the  uarden.  He  had  on  a  straw  hat  and  a  white  llannel 
suit,  and  was  smoking  a  cigarette.  His  hat  was  pulled 
down  so  low  in  front  that  we  could  not  see  his  face,  but 
his  dress  and.his  manner  assured  us  that  he  was  an  Eng- 
lishman. So  we  stepped  out  and  advanced  boldly.  I 
said.  'Good-morning,  sir,'  and  he  looked  up.  And  what 
do  you  suppose?" 

"  What  i"  exclaimed  the  hoys. 

"  He  was  a  genuine  African,  as  black  as  the  coal  in 
your  father's  cellar.  He  took  the  cigarette  out  of  his 
mouth,  put  a  single  eye-glass  in  his  left  eye,  and  after 
blow-in--  a  cloud  of  smoke,  said.  'When  did  you  come  up?' 
'  I'p  where?'  I  asked.  'Up  the  river,  of  course. '  'What 
river?'  said  I.  '  Why,  the  Nile,'. said  be.  'You  all  come 
up  the  Nile,  don't  you?'  'I  did  not  come  up  the  Nile,' I 
replied.  '  I  came  from  the  sea.'  '  Really.'  he  said  ;  '  but 
it  doesn't  make  a  bit  difference;  here  you  are.  But  I 
really  don't  see  that  you  can  do  anything.  It's  all  been 
done  to  death,  ye  know,  my  dear  boy,  quite  too  dread- 
fully done  to  death,  really.'  'What  do  you  mean;'  I 
asked  him.  'Can  it  be  possible  that  you  don't  know 
where  you  are?'  '  Not  exactly,'  I  said.  '  I'm  somewhere 
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A    CAPTIVE     KING; 

OR,  THE  HOSTAGE  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


BY  MARY  SHEARS   ROBERTS. 


IV.— DEATH    OF    THE    DAUPHIN. 

ri^HE  Queen,  with  her  children  and  Madame  Elizabeth, 
_L  continued  to  drag  on  a  mournful  existence  in  the 
Temple.  Marie  Antoinette's  features 
showed  how  much  she  suffered;  her 
beautiful  hair  had  turned  white,  but 
she  hid  her  griefs  as  well  as  she  could, 
and  went  on  with  the  regular  in- 
struction of  the  children.  They  were 
so  isolated  that  they  seldom  heard  of 
the  agitations  sweeping  over  Paris. 

Another  plan  of  escape  was  talked 
of.  For  a  time  the  captives  allowed 
themselves  to  cherish  a  hope,  but  the 
prison  guards  were  doubled ;  perhaps 
the  plot  was  discovered.  The  Queen 
said,  "  We  have  had  a  happy  dream," 
and  resigned  herself  to  her  fate. 

Five  months  after  the  King's  death 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  de- 
creed that  the  son  of  Capet  should 
be  separated  from  his  mother  and 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  tutor. 

The  time  selected  for  taking  the 
child  away  was  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
He  was  awakened  suddenly,  and 
cried,  "Mamma,  do  not  leave  me." 
The  Queen  tried  to  argue  and  reason 
with  the  guards.  "The  Commune 
cannot  think  of  separating  me  from 
my  son."  she  said.  "  He  is  so  young, 
so  delicate;  he  needs  my  care  so 
much." 

She  wept  and  prayed  and  resisted, 
till  they  threatened  to  use  force.  Fi- 
nally, realizing  that  she  was  power- 
less, she  drew  the  boy  to  her,  and 
said,  in  a  sad,  solemn  tone:  "  My 
child,  we  are  about  to  part.  Remem- 
ber your  duty  when  I  am  no  longer 
present  to  remind  you  of  it.  Never 
forget  the  good  God  who  tries  your 
faith,  nor  your  mother  who  loves 
you.  Be  good,  patient,  and  straight- 
forward,.arid  your  father  will  bless 
you  from  heaven  above." 

She  kissed  him,  and  his  jailers  led 
him  away.  He  attempted  to  break 
from  them.  Seven  men  escorted  this 


defenceless  child  to  the  apartment  formerly  occupied  by 
his  father.  There  they  left  him  with  the  man  that  was 
to  be  his  tutor.  This  tutor  was  named  Simon.  He  had 
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i,,.,,,,  •  :         ,     Marat's  friend   and  also  one 

,,f  the  wo  er  .spoken  of  m  liistorj .      Ee 

ml  tore  UP  all  tl to  the  pris 

Oner.         lie    drank    t nuch     liquor,    and     iis.-il    had     Ian 

plislii'd     pel  •         iperintend 

i  ,1   King ! 
I-',,,  ,  ei u  his  mother  ili<-  hoy  scarce 

|\     tou  iod.       Hi'    \\ould    sit    iniilionlcss   :inii   Spi 

is   if  plunged   in   dcsp;iii-.      One   he   roused   IniiiscH'. 
and  exclaimed,    indignantly  :  "  I   wish   to  know  wliat   law 

it    is  b\    which  you  ar -di-red  to  separati    me  from  my 

mother    ami    keep    me    ill    prison.        Show    me    the    law:    I 

wish  to  - 

••  Silence,  <  'a  pet  !"   cried  Simon.       "  \Ve  are  not   fond  of 

reasoners." 

1  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you  of  the  persecutions  Simon 
inllicte.l  upon  his  captive.  This  ten, lei-  hearted  l>oy,  this 
child  l>oi-u  to  splendor  in  a  palace,  bore  his  sull'erings 
with  a  lirmness  uorlhy  of  his  ancestors. 

Simon    hated    religion;   he    hated   the   aristocracy;   he 

hated   the  harmless  little  hoy.       The  ch  i  Id's  curls   were  cut 
,,IV.   and    the    repiihlican    cap    rested   on    the    temples    that 
orn   a  crown.      \Yhcn    lie  saiil  his  prayers, 
HI   threw-  jugs  of  cold   water  over  him. 

"If  the  Vendeans  were  to  sel  you  at  liherly."  asked 
Simon.  "  \\  hat  would  you  do  to  me  :" 

"I  \\ould  forgive  you."  n-plied  this  descendant  of  St. 
Louis. 

Tliere  was  one  thing  the  hoy  could  never  be  made  to 
,(,,.  and  that  was  to  say  "  Vive  la  Republii|  te 

"1  command  thee  to  say  it!"  cried  Simon.  "Thou 
xlmlt  cry  'Vive  la  Kepuhliqtie,'  or—  A  gesture  here 
told  what  might  he  expected 

The  child  looked  fearlessly  at  his  persecutor.  This 
time  it  was  the  descendant  of  Henry  IV.  who  spoke. 

"  You.  mav  do  whatever  you  like,  hut  I  will  never 
say  it!" 

The  next  day  the  command  was,  "Say  the  republic  is 
eternal !" 

"There  is-nothing  eternal,"  was  the  answer.  This 
time  the  punishment  was  inllicled.  Simon's  wife  was  ;i 
little  less  vicious  than  her  husband, 

"  I, el   the  boy  alone."  she  said. 

"It  was  your  own  fault,"  declared  Simon,  addressing 
the  little  King;  "you  well  deserve  punishment.'' 

"I  was  wrong,"  sobbed  the  child.  "I  was  wrong: 
God  is  eternal;  and  none  but  Him." 

Why  dwell  upon  these  scenes?  Even  Simon  grew 
weary  of  his  own  brutalities  and  gave  up  his  charge. 

Louis  XVII.  was  removed  to  another  cell,  a  dungeon, 
and  placed  in  solitary  conli  nement.  Even  the  doors 
here  were  closed,  and  his  food  and  water  were  passed-to 
him  through  a  narrow  loop  hole.  Here  for  six  months 
the  little  King  of  France  and  Navarre  suffered  in  silent 
agony.  His  mother  and  his  aunt  had  both  given  up 
their  lives  on  the  scnll'old:  his  sister  was  imprisoned  in 
another  part  of  the  tower.  hay  by  day  this  little  host- 
age of  the  French  Revolution  wasted  away.  He  grew 
too  weak  to  make  his  bed,  his  clothes  were  in  rags,  and 
his  only  companions  were  spiders,  rats,  and  beetles.  Two 
guards  kept  watch  at  his  door,  but  they-  never  spoke  ex- 
cept to  call  out  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night:  "(  'a 
pet,  where  are  you;  (jet  up:  come  here!"  Trembling 
with  cold  and  fear  the  hoy  would  d  rag  himself  from  his 
bed  and  answer,  "Citizen,  I  am  here;  what  do  you  want 
with  me;" 

"  To  see  you.      Now  go  back  to  bed!"  was  the  reply. 

At  last  came  the  downfall  of  Robespierre.  Young 
('olonel  Bonaparte  was  making  himself  heard.  Ban-as, 
the  new  commandant,  visited  the  Temple.  He  was  star- 
tled when  lie  saw  the  condition  of  the  boy,  and  a  change 
for  the  better  was  soon  effected.  The  prisoner  was  now 
allowed  two  attendants,  who  soon  learned  to  love  him, 


and  were  as  kind  to  him  as  they  dared  be.  The  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Satel\  \\ell  rcali/ed  that  this  feeble  child 
was  still  King  of  Kranee  and  Navarre.  They  had  no 
idea  of  releasing  him:  bis  attendants  must  not  be  too 
kind. 

The  boy  was  ill.  living  of  an  incurable  disease  brought 
on  by  bad  air  and  had  treatment.  Nothing  interested 
him,  he  seldom  spoke,  ami  seemed  indill'erent  to  all  that 
was  going  on.  lie  was  ignorant  of  his  mother's  death  ; 
he  never  saw  hissi>ter.  Lasne  and  (iomin,  his  keepers, 
tried  to  divert  him.  They  gave  him  cards  and  dominoes. 
One  day  while  shuttling  the  latter  Lasne  was  reminded 
of  a.  scene  he  had  witnessed  at  the  Tuileries  when  he  was 
a  (  'aptain  in  the  National  (  iuard. 

Away  back  in  IT'.H  the  children  in  the  regiment  of 
the  I  loyal  ]>auphin  had  presented  their  ( 'olonel  with  a 
sel  of  dominoes  skilfully  wrought  from  a  piece  of  marble 
taken  from  the  Bastille.  On  the  back  of  each  domino 
was  a  golden  Idler,  and  when  all  were  placed  in  order, 
the  inscription  read,  "  Vive  le  Roi  !  vive  la  Heine,  et  M. 
Ie  l>anphin."  One  of  the  cadets  presented  the  dominoe.-., 
repenting  these  four  lines,  which  were  printed  in  gold  on 
the  box : 

"  De  ces  affreux  e:ii-li<>t.-,  la   teiTeur  des  Franr.ii-, 
Vims   vo\rz   li.-s   del'iis   tranM'm  ine>   vn   liocln-'-; 
]'ni--aur    [Is,  en    servant   aux  jeux  de  votre  enfamv, 
l)u   peiiplr   \uu>   pi  n'lver  I'anioia-  et   la  puissance!" 

("The  relies  of  that  frightful   hold,  the  terror  of  our  land, 
Hehold  traiisforiiiril  t<>  harmless  tins  tu  grace  the  Dauphin's  band; 
Mav   thev,  while  at  your  childish  play   they   spenl   the   pa,-sin<:  hour, 
Hi-mind   von   nl    the  people's  love  ami  of  the  people's  power.") 

As  Lasne  recalled  the  scene  the  little  King's  eyes  grew 
bright,  and  he  remembered  the  verses  when  they  were 
repented.  Then  Lasne  spoke  in  praise  of  the  "Royal 
]>nuphin,"  and  added,  "The  little  Colonel  would  have 
been  worthy  of  his  regiment." 

Raising  himself,  and  glancing  about  to  be  sure  no  one 
heard  him,  the  little  soldier  whispered  in  Lasne's  ear, 
"  Did  you  see  me  with  my  sword;" 

Sometimes  they  would  sing  to  him.  One  refrain  from 
"  Richard  Cceur  cle  Lion  "  would  make  him  smile, 

"  Et  zig  et   zoo, 
Kt   trie  et   Croc, 

inland   le.-   iHi-ul-   .-out  deux  i  deux, 
Le  labourage  en  va  raieux." 

("  And  zig  and  zag, 

And  fin  and    l.n:, 

<>\en  going  two  and  two 

Carry   liettrr   ill    the  plough.") 

Another  couplet  ran  : 

"  1 1   Kiehard,  ()  mini  Roi, 
L'univers   ralKinduiiue.'' 

("II  Richard  !      (I  my  King! 
Forsaken,  shunned   bv  all.") 

True  to  his  principles,  however,  if  a  revolutionary  song 
was  attempted  he  appeared  not  to  listen. 

Early  in  May,  1795,  the  young  King's  condition  was  so 
bad  that  his  attendants  were  obliged  to  write  on  the  reg- 
ister, "Little  Capet  is  ill."  The  next  day,  "Little  Capet 
is  very  ill,"  and  linally,  "  It  is  feared  he  will  not  live." 

Physicians  were  sent,  to  him,  but  he  grew  worse  daily. 
His  sister  Marie  Therese  hearing  he  was  ill  asked  to 
iiui-se  him,  to  see  him.  She  was  refused. 

In  the  mean  time  they  were  fighting  for  him  at  La 
Vendee.  All  sorts  of  stories  were  floating  about  Paris. 
Some  said  he  had  been  abducted,  and  this  verse  was  found 
posted  in  a  conspicuous  place: 

"Guilty  nation   gone  astray 
And   to  cruel   plagues  a  prey, 
\\onldst  thou  from  thy  bosom  chase 
Famine,  dearth,  and  all  their  race? 
Put  the  baker's  journeyman 
In  liis  father's  shop  again." 
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One  of  the  physicians  succeeded  hi  having  the  patient 
removed  to  a  larger  room,  where  there  was  a  window  free 
from  bars.  He  suffered  tortures  during  the  removal  and 
after;  he  was  so  unaccustomed  to  the  light  that  it  da/,- 
zled  his  eyes,  but  the  fresh  air  blowing  in  was  very  grate- 
ful. As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  see  he  turned  a  look  full 
of  affection  on  Gomin. 

"Are  you  not  glad  to  be  in  this  room?"  asked  the 
doctor. 

"Oh  yes,  very  glad!"  he  replied,  but  his  voice  and 
smile  were  so  feeble  that  all  hearts  were  touched. 

The  rule  compelling  the  child  to  pass  the  night  alone 
was  still  in  force.  The  doctors  insisted  that  little  Capet 
should  have  a  nurse  constantly.  Before  the  order  could 
be  granted  it  was  too  late. 

Gomin,  entering  the  room  one  morning,  found  the 
patient  looking  better.  "Well,  you  are  not  suffering  so 
much,''  he  said. 

"Not  so  much,"  was  the  answer. 

"That  is  because  you  are  in  a  room  where  the  light 
and  air  may  enter;  that  ought  to  comfort  you." 

The  boy  looked  up  at  Gomin,  and  the  tears  rolled  down 
his  thin  cheeks  as  he  sadly  answered,  "Always  alone;  my 
dear  mother  remains  in  the  other  tower." 

To  divert  him,  Gomin  told  him  that  one  of  the  guards 
formerly  on  duty  there  had  been  imprisoned. 

The  gentle  voice  replied:  "I  am  sorry.  He  is  move 
unfortunate  than  I  am;  for,  don't  you  see,  he  deserves 
his  misfortune." 

The  next  day,  his  last  on  earth,  Gomin  said  to  him, 
"How  unhappy  1  urn  to  see  you  sutl'er  so!" 

"Take  comfort,"  answered  the  little  captive;  "I  shall 
not  suffer  always." 

Then  Gomin  knelt  down  and  prayed.  The  child  re- 
mained so  calm  and  quiet  that  Gomin  said,  "  I  hope  you 
are  not  in  pain  now." 

"Oh  yes,  I  am  still  in  pain,  but  not  nearly  so  much, 
the  music  is  so  beautiful !" 

Now  there  was  no  music  to  be  heard,  and  Gomin.  sur- 
prised, asked  whence  it  came. 

"  From  above." 

"  Is  it  long  since  you  have  heard  it?" 

"Since  you  knelt  down.  Do  you  not  hear  it?  Lis- 
ten!" And  raising  his  hand,  he  opened  his  beautiful 
eyes  which  shone  with  a  new  radiance. 

Gomin,  unwilling  to  dispel  the  illusion,  appeared  to 
listen. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  boy  again  started;  his  eyes 
sparkled;  he  cried,  "  From  amongst  all  the  voices,  I  heal- 
that  of  my  mother." 

A  moment  later  an  expres- 
sion of  sadness  stole  over  his 
features.  Ever  and  anon  he 
would  look  toward  the  win- 
dow, but  made  no  reply  when 
.asked  what  he  saw. 

Soon  Lasne  came  up.  He 
sat  down  by  the  bed.  The 
child  looked  up  at  him,  and 
said:  "Do  you  think  my  sis- 
ter heard  the  music?  How 
much  good  it  would  have 
done  her."  He  then  turned 
eagerly  toward  the  window. 
"I  have  something  to  tell 
you!"  he  exclaimed,  joyfully. 

Lasne  came  closer  and  took 
his  hand.  The  child's  head 
rested  on  the  keeper's  breast, 
but  the  little  lips  were  silent; 
his  troubled  heart  had  ceased 
to  beat;  the  prisoner  had  es- 
caped from  his  chains. 


Thus  passed  away  the  little  captive,  the  last  of  a  long 
line  of  monarchs.  He  died  June  9,  1795,  a^ed  ten  years 
and  two  months.  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  \\oi-ld: 
his  crown  is  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away. 

The  news  of  his  death  was  soon  known  all  over  Paris. 
The  people  that  remembered  the  generous  heart  and 
charming  manners  of  the  Dan-phiii  at  Versailles  and  the 
Tuileries  spoke  of  him  with  tenderness.  One  poor  woman 
came  sobbing  to  the  Temple,  asking  to  see  again  the  dear 
child  who  had  made  her  welcome  to  his  little  garden 
She  was  told  she  could  not  enter. 

"People  are  always  allowed  to  go  to  see  the  dead," 
she  exclaimed.  "I  want  to  lay  the  flowers  he  gave  me 
on  his  collin." 

On  the  heart  of  an  old  soldier  shot  at  Quiberon  was 
found  a  locket  containing  a  withered  rose.  "Given  by 
Monseigneur  the  Dauphin,  Paris,  1st  August,  1790,"  was 
written  on  the  back. 

One  hundred  years  have  passed  since,  on  January 
28,  1793,  Louis  XVII.  was  proclaimed  King  of  France 
and  Navarre.  Battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  have 
visited  Paris  more  than  once  since  then,  but  the  rava- 
ges in  the  beautiful  city  have  been  repaired.  If  you  look 
for  the  gloomy  old  Temple  you  will  find  a  handsome 
square  and  market-place.  A  graceful  column  marks  the 
site  of  the  Bastille,  and  a  fountain  sparkles  in  the  sun- 
light where  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  met  their 
death  so  bravely.  But  the  cruel  captivity  of  the  little 
Dauphin  is  a  blemish  that  will  never  be  effaced  from  the 
pages  of  the  history  of  France. 

In  1798  a  French  writer  wove  an  ingenious  tale  of  the 
flight  of  the  Dauphin  from  the  tower,  his  escape  to  Amer- 
ica, and  the  substitution  of  another  child  in  his  place. 
Since  then  numerous  pretenders  have  arisen,  each  de- 
claring himself  to  be  the  true  Dauphin,  but  it  has  been 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  one  and  all  were  impostors. 
The  only  semblance  of  Louis  XVII.  in  America  is  a  wax 
figure  that  has  been  on  Nantucket  Island  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years.  The  figure  was  purchased  in  France  in  1786, 
when  the  boy  was  one  year  old,  and  brought  to  this 
country  by  Captain  John  Coffin.  It  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  curiosity,  and  a  correct  likeness  of  the 
little  captive  King. 

THE    END. 


A  MODEST  WISH. 
you  going  to  Japan,  papa?" 
"  Why,  no.     Wh;it  put  that  idea  into  yonr  head?" 
"Well,  I  jnst  wanted  to  know,  lircanse  I  want  some  Japanese 
stamps  air/'ully  to  trade  at  school." 
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\\oKK    AM)    I'l.AV    CKMIllNKD. 

AN    r.n-li-h   writer  mi    inventive  geniuses   IclK  :i   story  of  a 
cerlaill    Mr.  All",llsl    1'ircll.  who  is  the    happy   possessor  of  ;i 

dir/.cii  line  heallhy  children.      Mr.  I'iivli.  so  the   slorv    goes,  had 

a  tracl  of  I. in. I  that  could  lint  lie  used  I'm  Ilii-  vv.int  nl'  water, 
since  it  was  la r  iVnni  anv  available  slrraiu  or  other  lindy  \vliieh 
might  pi  ove  ot'  use  in  tile  Icrt  i !  i/;i !  ion  ol'  Ills  aeres.  a  nil  how  to 
irrigate  the  land  \v  it  limit  spending  a  large  Mini  of  money  vv  as  a 
mystery  which  for  a  long  time  Mr.  I'ireh  could  mil  sohe.  lie 
ti^iii  i-il  mil  I  he  cost  of  a  well,  and  I'minil  I  ha  I  his  resources  \\  mild 
|ienini  of  his  digging  :i  sixty-loot  well  and  I  he  purchase  nf  a 
eheap  pump.  1ml  ho\\  lo  make  ihe  pump  work  was  a  question. 
Suddenly  hi^  inventive  mind  suggested  a  snlniinn.  Me  leinem 
lie-red  his  ehi Idrcn,  ami  he  also  called  to  mind  a  eerlain  large 
family  swing  which  he  had  seen  in  a  neighhonne;  town.  He 
Knew  the  swing  w  mild- please  Ihe  children,  and  lie  hoped  that, 
through  it  their  pleasure  might  lie  made-  to  serve  liis  interesi  ,. 
The  well  vvaa  bored,  the  pump  was  set  up.  and  the  swing  was 
put  in  working  order. 

"  Here,  now,  lioys,"  said    lie   when   all    was  ready,  calling  tlie 

children    to  him.  "eon il    here  and   gel    in   this  swing.       I'm 

•j LJ   i"  give  von  something  to  play  with." 

Ill  live   minutes  the  children  were   living   liaekvvard  and  for- 
ward through  the  air.      The  pump  worked   up  and  down  gayly 
as  yon  please,  ami  a  fmirtecn-ineh  sin-am  of  water  Mowed  from 
the  well.     Mr.  J'irelfs  scheme  had  worked.     The  children  do  not 
know  that    they   are    working,  as    the    swing    is   smile    distance 
from   the  well,  and    is  connected  with  it   liy  an   iron   rod  which 
vv  m  ks  the  pump  as  the  swing 
move's     liaekvvard      and      for- 
ward.    The  scheme  has  work- 
ed well,  and  it  issaid  that  the 
youngsters  pump  enough  wa- 
ter during  their  day's  sport  to 
irrigate  a  large  tract. 


\V.   HAMILTON  GIBSON, 

IIli.HVVATS 


AUTHOII  OF  "SHAUP  EYES," 
AND  BYWAYS,"  ETC. 

<>UNG  PEOPLE  readers   will 
perhaps  .recall    my    previous 
reference  to  tlie    whims    arid 
preferences    of   the    birds;     in 
their  selection  of  building-  ma- 
terial.     The     unravelling    of 
deserted  nests  will  often  prove 
an   instructive  as  well  us  hu- 
morously    entertaining     pas- 
time, revealing-    in   the    same 
fabric      evidences      of      great 
sagacity    and     what     would    appear 
perfectly      nonsensical     prejudices, 
with  an  occasional  piece  of  positive 
frivolity.     Thus  we  can  readily  see 
the  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  these 
si  rung  strips  of  milkweed  bark  with 
which    this  vireo's    or  yellow -war- 
bler's   nest  is  moored  to  the  forked 
branch,  or  the  strands  of  twine  with 
which  the  Baltimore  oriole  suspends 
its  deep  swing-ing  hammock,  as  well 
as  the  plentiful    meshing  of    horse- 
hair woven  through  the  body  of  the 
nest.     The  nest  of  the  orchard  oriole 
is  even  more  remarkable  as  a  piece 
of  woven  texture.       Wilson,  the  or- 
nithologist, by    careful    unravelling 
of  a  grass  strand  from  one  of  these 


nests  found  it  to  have  been  passed  through  the  fabric  and 
returned  thirly  four  limes,  the  strand  itself  being  only 
ihii-ieen  inches  long,  a  fact  which  prompted  an  old  lady 
friend  of  his  to  ask  "  whet  her  it  vv  on  Id  lie  possible  to  teach 
the  birds  lo  darn  stockings."  The  horse-hair  in  the  nest  of 
the  hang-bird  gives  il  a  wonderful  compact  strength,  cap- 
able of  sustaining  a  bund  red  times  the  weight  of  the  bird. 
Upon  unravelling  one.  I  found  it  interim-shed  fourteen 
limes  in  the  length  of  ten  inches,  which  would  proba- 
bly have  given  a  total  number  of  forty  passes  in  the 
full  length  of  the  hair.  No  one  will  question  the  sagacity 
which  such  materials  imply;  but  what  is  to  be  said  of  a 
bird  that  selects  caterpillar-skins  as  a  conspicuous  adorn- 
ment for  her  domicile?  And  here  is  a  vireo's  nest  with  a 
part  of  a  toad-skin  prominently  displayed  on  its  exterior, 
or  perhaps  a  specimen  such  as  I  have  previously  described 
abundantly  covered  with  snake-skins. 
These,  of  course,  are  whims  pure  and 
simple. 

In    the    linings    of   many   nests   we 
find  an  equal  variety,  but   the  materi- 
als are  selected  with  a  definite  purpose, 
a  soft  warm  bed  for  the  young  fledg- 
/  lings  being  the  object   sought    by  the 

parent  birds.       To  this  end    we    find 
many  nests  lined   with    what  the  orni- 
i  thologists     call      "soft     downy     sub- 

stances." Examination  with  a  mag- 
nifying glass  will  sometimes  show  us 
precisely  the  nature  of  this  down  ; 
whether  it  consists  of  wool  from  a 
sheep  or  hair  from  the  deer,  'coon, 
goat,  or  horse;  whether  it  is  composed 
of  fuzz  from  downy  leaves  or  spider- 
webs,  caterpillar  hairs,  or  cottony 
seeds  of  plants.  These  last  form  a  fa- 
vorite nest  lining  with  a  number  of 
birds. 

I  remember  once  finding  a  beautiful 
nest  of  a  warbler  whose  outer  wall  was 
strongly  woven  with  strands  of  milk- 
weed bark,  but  the  whole  interior  fill- 
ed with  a  felt  composed  of  duiide 
lion  seeds,  and  barely  anything  else. 
The  nest  was  old  and  weather-beaten,  and  the  mass* had 
been  reduced  to  a  consistency  resembling  thick  brown 
paper,  with  an  occasional  seed  protruding.  Originally 
this  soft  mass  must  have  been  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  dandelion  seed  is  an  occasional 
ingredient  in  many  nests.  We  can  readily  understand 
how  a  bird  with  an  eye  to  a  downy  snuggery  for  her 
young  might  be  tempted  to  gather  an  occasional  seed,  but 
it  takes  a  host  of  dandelion  seeds  to  make  a  thick  cushion 
such  as  this  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  we  might  well 
wonder  at  the  labor  involved  in  the  accumulation  of  such 
a  mass.  A  cloudy  dandelion  ball  in  the  grass  doubtless 
looks  inviting  to  the  nest-builder,  but  how  much  of  this 
tuft  would  the  bird  be  able  to  secure  in  her  bill  when  a 
mere  touch  or  breath  perhaps  is  sufficient  to  scatter  the 
ball  to  the  breeze?  No;  I  cannot  believe  my  bird  of  the 
dandelion  nest  wasted  her  energies  in  picking  up  a 
single  seed  here  and  there  from  a  dandelion  ball,  or  per- 
haps on  the  wing.  A  discovery  of  a  few  years  ago  has 
shown  me  how  dandelion  seeds  may  be  cleverly  gathered 
by  a  shrewd  nest-builder,  and  how  a  whole  nest  may  be 
feathered  with  them  without  much  labor. 

For  some  years  I  was  puzzled  to  account  for  a  peculiar 
mutilation  which  I  often  observed  on  the  dandelion.  It 
was  always  at  the  same  place — the  calyx  of  the  blossom — 
the  green  portion  which  encloses  the  bud,  and  after 
blooming,  closes  again  about  the  withered  flower,  and  so 
remains  while  the  seeds  are  growing.  Most  of  my  read- 
ers have  seen  dandelion  flowers  in  all  their  stages  of 
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growth.  The  flower  usu- 
ally blooms  for  three 
mornings.  By  this  time 
all  the  tiny  yellow  flow- 
erets which  make  up  the 
yellow  cushion  have 
bloomed.  The  green  ca- 
lyx now  closes,  to  remain 
closed  for  a  week,  while 
the  stem  generally  bends 
outward,  and  thus  draws 
the  withered  flower  tow- 
ard the  ground,  often 
hiding  it  beneath  the 

leaves.      During  this  week  of  retirement   the  stem  con- 
tinues to  wither  sideways,  and  the  flower  is  busy  ripen- 
ing its  seeds,  each   yellow  floweret  having  a  seed  of  its 
own,  from  which   there  grows  a  slender  hairlike   stalk 
with  a  tiny  feathered   parachute  at  its  top.      Gradually 
these  little  feathery  ends  push  upward  inside  the  calyx, 
and  on   the  seventh  day,  lo!  the  withered  dandelion  lias 
appeared  again  at  the  top  of  the  grass.      It  now  has 
a  tiny  brown  cap  at  its  top,  or  perhaps  has  just  lost 
it,  and  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  a  white  feathery  tuft 
peeping  from  its  top.      This   little  brown   withered 
cap  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  original  golden  blossom 
of  two  weeks  before,  now  a  shrivelled  mass,  which 
has  gradually  been  pushed   upward  and  out  by  the 
growing  seed  tuft.      In  another  hour  perhaps  the  ca- 
lyx will  again  open,  and  bend  down  against  the  stem, 
while  the  bed  at  the  bottom  to  which  the  seeds  are 
attached  will    round   upward  through   the  feathers 
outward  in  the  form  of  a  ball.     This  rounded  seed 
bed,  or    receptacle,  as   it    is   called    in    our   botany, 
shortly    withers,  and  the   winged    parachutes   take 
flight  at  the  slightest  zephyr,  whereas  at  first  a  smart 
breeze  would  have  been  required. 

Now  all  this  is  by-the-way,  for  not  every  one  un- 
derstands  how  the  dandelion  ball  is  made.  I  know 
a  little  bird,  however,  who  has  found  it  out  to  her 
advantage.  I  have  just  alluded  to  a  certain  mutila- 
tion of  this  calyx  which  puzzled  me.  I  have  shown 
one  of  these  calyxes  in  my  title  picture,  at  the 
right,  one-half  of  it  being  torn  off,  and  disclosing  a 
cavity.  Where  are  the  seeds?  "Ah!  some  rare 
caterpillar  has  done  this,"  I  exclaimed  when  I  first 
observed  the  burglary.  In  vain  I  hunted  among 
the  leaves  to  find  him.  Again  and  again  I  found  my 
rifled  dandelion,  but  never  a  sign  of  the  burglar. 
But  one  day  I  surprised  him  at  his  work.  It  was 


no  caterpillar,  but  a  tiny  black  bird 
with  a  beautiful  rosy  band  in  his  tail. 
and  which  proved  to  be  that  butterfly 
umongthe  birds, the  redstart.  I  hardly 
knew  what  he  was  doing  out  there 

-  v.»  among  the  dandelions,  and  presumed 
'-»(  .-  '^       li^    was  after  my   mysterious  caterpil 

'  lar.  until  I  chanced  to  see  him  alight 

•  ^  near  by  with  a  white  tuft  in  his  bill. 
'ft      „         Yes.  a  tuft  with  feathery  parachutes 

— -C  '  -•  »     .--'      ill  :i  I  Hindi  "ii  en  if  >iile  of  his  I  iil  I.  and 

"*'-   v,^.         ;i     i'cnu|i:icl     duster    of    seeds    on     the 
other. 

In  a  moment  I  was  among  the  dan- 
delions from  which  he  had  flown,  and 
soon  found  my  empty  calyx,  from 
which  an  entire  dandelion  ball  had  been  taken  at  one 
pinch.  I  lost  no  time  in  tracing  out  the  nest  in  the  foot 
of  an  apple-tree  close  by.  A  dainty  fabric  it  was,  ex- 
quisitely adorned  with  gray  lichens  and  skeletonized 
leaves,  its  interior  very  plentifully  lined  with  the  seeds 
of  the  dandelion,  more  so  than  is  usual  with  the  nests  of 
this  bird.  On  two  occasions  since  I  have  seen  other 
small  birds  of  the  warbler  kind  suspiciously  rummaging 
among  the  dandelions,  and  have  afterward  discovered 
the  empty  calyx.  There  is  probably  more  than  one  dan- 
delion burglar. 


THE   BIRD   WITH  THE  HUMAN   HEART. 

SO  do  the  Arabs  speak  of  the  stork.  "He  has  the  heart  of  a 
human  parent,"  say  they,  as  they  observe  him,  silently  and 
persistently  guarding  the  nest  where  his  mate  is  sitting.  So 
tender  ami  affectionate  do  the  Mohammedans  believe  this  bird 
to  be,  that  they  assert  that  its  love  for  human  children  is  as 
great  as  for  its  own  offspring,  and  the  Mohammedan  mother  is 
delighted  when  she  sees  the  stork  building  its  nest  upon  the  top 
of  her  house.  She  c/mstmes  it  into  a  prediction  of  good  for- 
tuue,  and  believes  that  the  happiness  of  her  household  is  in- 
sured for  that  year. 

The  Marabouts  are  an  order  of  priests  among  the  Mohammed- 
ans who  have  a  tradition  that  the  storks  were  once  Marabouts, 
who  for  some  great  sin  were  transformed  by  Allah  into  these 
solemn  birds.  Often  at  nightfall  the  stork  may  be  seen  upon 
the  house-top  standing  on  one  leg,  with  head  uplifted,  as  it  utters 
at  regular  intervals  a,  plaintive,  doleful  cry.  The  pious  Moham- 
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medans  who  see  il  saj  to  each  other  as  thej  pass  along,  "  Look, 

the  \laraboni  is  praying.      M:i.\  . \li.-ili  answei  bis  prayer!1 

],,.|    in r  speak    nnkindlv    or  pmlaiieh    of  the  storli   in  Mo- 

hauimedan  countries,  lor  ii  is  held  in  great  M-ncralion  liy  the 
raithful,and  whoever  shoots  or  injures  one  is  subject  to  ilir  pen- 
alty of  ill.  Ian  . 

I],,-  ancient  Greeks,  likewise,  held  the  stork  in  reverence  as 
..I I r»n   1'inl   of  homes   ;unl    households,  and    that  region  <>l 

rouilln  was  esleeined  I'orl  IMl.'i  I  r  which  abounded  in  Murks.  It 
is  tin1  bird  of  llolv  \Vril.  ll  is  conspicuous  in  Ihe  ln-anl  ilnl 
poetry  of  Job  and  Jeremiah  and  David,  whei-e  its  domestic  habits 
anil  tender  solicitude  for  its  \  mini;  arc  so  frequent  ly  turn  I  ion  re  I. 
N  umcrons  stories  aiv  told  of  the  inotln-r  stork  that  \\  ill  ri.-k  lu-r 
own  lili-  to  save  her  littlr  ours.  There  is  a  well-authenticated 
aiTonnl  of  a  slork  (hat  dm  in-  a  fur  in  a  \ilhige  of  llollanil 
ina.lr  rvrry  possi  hie  endea  \  or  lo  rescue  hrr  lit  tic  ones  from  the 
llanics.  anil  when  she  found  her  efforts  useless.  llc\\  to  the  nrM. 
covered  her  \oiing  with  her  w  ings,  and  perished  with  them.  It 
is  even  asserted  that  these  hirils  arc  as  sagacious  and  faithful  as 
the  dot;  in  their  appreciation  and  remembrance  of  a  kindness. 
Tin-v  have  licen  known  to  warn  and  sin  mi  each  other  in  time  of 
danger,  and  to  ivcogm/c  with  expressions  of  .affection  and  grati- 
tude i  he  person  who  has  shown  them  a  kindness. 

Their  wonderful  knowledge  of  times  and  .seasons  seems  al- 
most like  an  inspiration.  In  this  they  arc  unerring,  so  that  the 
peasantry  of  Norway  and  Sweden  and  Knssia  can  safely  predict 
the  spring  when  they  sec  the  lirst  stork  living  through  the  air. 
They  are  the  truest  ••  citi/ensof  the  world,"  living  in  almost  all 
count!  ics.  Southern  France,  Spain.  Italy.  Kg\  pi.  and  Constan- 
tinople are  their  winter  homes.  Holland,  Russia,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, England,  Denmark,  and  (Germany,  all  give  them  welcome 
as  the  heralds  of  spring  and  summer. 

So  fond  is  this  hi  id  of  human  habitations  that  its  nest  is  more 
frei|nenilv  found  upon  tops  of  houses  than  in  trees.  In  the 
north  of  Europe  nests  are  very  often  linilt,  for  them  on  the  tops 
of  farm-houses,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  convenience.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  lind  several  nests 
upon  a  mosque  in  Mohammedan  count  rics,  and  this  circumstance 
confirms  the  superstition  of  the  Mohammedans  that  the  stork  is 
a  Marabout  in  disguise  and  humiliation,  and  still  retains  his  love 
for  the  sacred  edilice.  In  Constantinople  .they  are  to  be  found 
in  great  numbers,  and  morning  and  evening  flocks  of  them  may 
Ije  seen  sitting  upon  the  domes  of  the  mosques,  or  sometimes 
standing,  with  one  leg  drawn  np  under  the  wing. as  if  they  were 
undergoing  a  sort  of  penance,  and  not  for  the  world  would  the 
pious  Mohammedan  drive  them  away. 

The  Arabians  in  the  making  of  their  almanacs  are  guided  by 
the  movements  of  the  stork.  How  and  where  he  Hies  and  when 
and  where  he  alights  are  indicat  ions  suflicicyitly  sure  upon  which 
to  base  a  prediction  relating  to  ilie.  season.  "As  weather- 
wise  as  the  stork"is  an  Arabian  p.overh,  and  another  proverb 
among  this  people  so  gi\en  to  the  making  of  proverbs,  runs, 
••  He  who  hates  the  stork  does  not  wish  good  fortune." 


ever  sull'er  because  yon  raii't  liavc  thingsr"  queried  the 
voice. 

"Oil.  ves.  indeed!"  returned  .limmieboy.  "  Lots  and 
lots  of  limes." 

"  And  didn't  yon  over  have  the  wonders  so  badly  that 
you  'jot  cross  and  wouldn't  cat  :;;i ything  hut  sweet  tilings 
for  dinner?"  the  voice  asked. 

"1  don't  know  exactly  what  you  mean  by  the  won- 
ders." replied  .1  inimieboN  . 

"Wliv,  wonders  is  a  disease  that  attacks  boys  who 
want  to  know  why  things  are  and  can't  find  out,"said  the 

voice. 

"Oh  my  yes.  I've  had  that  lots  of  times,"  laughed 
Jimmieboy.  "Why,  only  this  morning  I  asked  my 
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OO!"  said  something. 

And  Jimmieboy  of  course  was  .startled.  So  star- 
tled was  he  that,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he 
jumped  ninety-seven  feel,  though  for  my  own  part  I 
don't  believe  lie  really  jumped  more  than  thirty-three. 
He  was  too  sleepy  lo  count  straight  anyhow.  He  had 
been  lolling  under  his  canvas  tent  down  near  the  tennis- 
court  all  the  afternoon,  getting  lazier  and  la/.ier  every 
minute,,  and  linally  he  had  turned  over  square  on  his 
hack,  put  his  head  on  a  small  cushion  his  mamma  had 
made  for  him,  closed  his  eyes,  and  then  came  the  "  Boo!" 

"  I  wonder — "  he  said,  as  he  ua/.ed  about  him.  secino'  no 
sign  of  any  creature  that  could  by  any  possibility  sa  v 
"  Hi  >o !"  however. 

"  ( )f  course  you  ."10.  That's  why  I've  come,"  interrupted 
a  \oice  from  the  bushes.  "More  children  of  your  age 
sull'er  from  the  \\oi.der.s  than  from  measles,  mumps,  or 
cam  haves." 

"What  are  canthavesf"  asked  Jimmieboy. 

"Canthav'-   are    things    you    can't   have.      l>on't  you 


papa  why  there  weren't  any  dandelionesses,  and  lie 
wouldn't  tell  me  because  he  said  he  had  to  catch  a  train, 
and  I've  been  wondering  why  ever  since." 

"I  thought  you'd  had  it;  all  boys  do  get  it  sooner  or 
later,  and  it's  a  thing  you  can  have  any  number  of  times 
unless  you  have  me  around,"  said  the  voice. 

"  What  are  you,  anyhow?"  asked  .1  inmiieboy. 

"I'm  what  they  call  the  Bicyclopaedia  Bird.  I'm  a 
regular  owl  for  wisdom.  I  know  everything— just  like 
the  Cyclopaedia;  and  I  have  two  wheels  instead  of  legs, 
which  is  why  they  call  me  the  Bicyclopaedia  Bird.  I 
can't  let  you  see  me,  because  these  are  not  my  office  hours. 
I  can  only  be  seen  between  ten  and  two  on  the  thirty- 
second  of  March  every  seventeenth  year.  You  can  get 
a  fair  idea  of  what  I  look  like  from  my  photograph." 

As  the  voice  said  this,  sure  enough  a  photograph  did 
actually  pop  out  of  the  bush,  and  landed  at  Jimniieboy's 
feet.  He  sprang  forward  eagerly,  stooped,  and  picking 
it  ii]),  ga/cd  earnestly  at  it.  And  a  singular  creature  the 
Bicyclopaedia  Bird  must  have  been  if  the  photograph  did 
him  justice.  He  had  the  head  of  an  owl,  but  his  body 
was  oblong  in  shape,  just  like  a  book,  and,  as  the  voice 
had  said,  in  place  of  legs  were  two  wheels  precisely  like 
those  of  a  bicycle.  The  effect,  was  rather  pleasing,  but 
so  funny  that  Jimniifboy  really  wanted  to  laugh.  He 
did  not  laugh,  however,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  Bird's 
feelings,  which  the  Bird  noticed  arid  appreciated. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  simply. 
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"What  for;"  asked  Jimmieboy,  looking  up  from  the 
photograph,  and  peering  into  the  bushes  in  the  v:iin  hope 
of  catching'  a  glimpse  of  the  Bird  itself. 

'•For  not  laughing,"  replied  the  Bird.  "If  yon  h;id 
laughed  I  should  have  hiked  away  at  once,  because  I  am 
of  no  value  to  anyone  who  laughs  at  my  personal  ap 
l> ••araiice.  It  always  makes  me  forget  all  I  know,  and 
that  does  me  up  for  a  whole  year.  If  I  forget  all  I  know. 
you  see,  I  have  to  study  hard  to  learn,  it  all  over  again. 
and  that's  a  tremendous  job,  considering  how  much  know- 
ledge there  is  io  be  had  in  the  world.  So  you  see,  by 
being  polite  and  kind  enough  not  to  laugh  at  me,  who 
can't  help  being  funny  to  look  at,  and  who  am  not  to 
blame  for  looking  that  way,  because  lam  not  a  self-mini.- 
Bird,  you  are  really  the  gainer,  for  I  promise  you  I'll 
tell  you  anything  you  want  to  know." 

"  That's  very  nice  of  you,"  returned  Jiramieboy;  ''  and 
perhaps,  to  begin  with,  you'll  tell  me  something  that  I 
ouii'ht  to  want  to  know,  whether  I  do  or  not." 

"  That  is  a  very  wise  idea,"  said  the  Bicycloptedia  Bird, 
"and  I'll  try  to  do  it.  Let  me  see;  now,  do  you  know 
why  the  Pollywog  is  always  amiable;" 

"No,"  returned  Jimmieboy.  "I  never  even  knew 
that  lie  was,  and  so  couldn't  really  wonder  why." 

"But  you  wonder  why  now,  don't  you?"  asked  the 
voice,  anxiously.  "For  if  you  don't,  I  can't  tell  you." 

"  I'm  just  crazy  to  know,"  Jimmieboy  responded. 

"  Then  listen,  and  I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  voice.  And 
then  the  strange  bird  recited  this  poem  about 

THE   POLLYWOG. 

"  The  Pollywog's  a  perfect  type 

Of  amiability. 
He  never  uses  angry  speech, 

Wherever  lie  m;iy  be. 
He  never  calls  his  brother  names, 

Or  tweaks  his  sister's  nose ; 
He  never  pulls  the  sea-dog's  tail, 

Or  treads  upon  his  toes. 

"  He  never  says  an  unkind  word, 

And  frown  he  never  will. 
A  smile  is  ever  on  his  lips, 

E'en  when  he's  feeling  ill. 
And  this  is  why:  when  Polly  wog 

The  first  came  on  the  scene, 
He  had  a  temper  lil;e  a  cat's — 

His  eye  with  it  was  green. 

"  Now,  just  about  the  time  when  lie 

Began  to  lose  his  tail, 
To  change  into  a  croaking  frog, 

He  came  across  a  nail — 
A  nail  so  rusted  that  it  look.', I 

Just  like  an  angle-worm, 
Except  that  it  was  straight  and  stiff, 

And  so  could  never  squirm. 

"  And  Polly,  feeling  hungry,  to 

Assuage  his  appetite, 
Swam  boldly  up  to  that  old  nail, 

And  gave  it  such  a  bite 
He  nearly  broke  his  upper  jaw; 

His  lower  jaw  he  bent. 
And  then  he  got  so  very  mad 

His  temper  simply  went. 

"  He  lost  it  so  completely  as 

He  lashed  and  gnashed  around, 
That  though  this  happened  years  ago, 

It  has  not  since  been  found. 
And  that  is  why,  at  all  times,  in 

The  Pollywog  you  see 
A  model  of  that  virtue  r.a-e 

True  Amiability. 

"Now  I  dare  say,"  continued  the  Bird— "  I  dare  say 
you  might  have  asked  your  father — who  really  knows  a 
great  deal,  considering  he  isn't  my  twin  brother— sixteen 
million  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  times  why  the 
Pollywog  is  always  so  good-natured,  and  he  couldn't  ha  VL- 


answered  you  more  than  unoe  out  of  the  whole  lot,  ami 
he'd  have  been  wrong  even  then." 

"It  must  be  lovely  to  know  so  much,"  said  Jimmie- 
boy. 

"It  is.''  said  the  Bird;  "  that  is.  it  is  lovely  when  you 
don't  have  to  keep  it  all  to  yourself.  It's  very  nice  to  tell 
things.  That's  really  the  best  part  of  secrets,  I  think.  It 
is  such  fun  telling  them.  Now,  why  does  the  sun  rise  in 
the  morning;" 

"I  don't  know.      Why?" 

"For  the  same  reason  that  you  do,"  returned  the  sage 
Bird.  "  Because  it  is  time  to  gi'l  up." 

"Well,  here's  a  thing  I  don't  know  about,"  said  Jim- 
mieboy. "  AY  hat  is  '  to  alarm'  ?" 

"  To  frighten — to  scare — to  discombobulate,"  replied  the 
liird.  "Why;" 

"Well,  I  don't  see  why  an  alarm-clock  is  called  an 
alarm-clock,  because  it  doesn't  ever  alarm  anybody,"  said 
Jimmieboy. 

"Oh,  it  doesn't,,  eh?"  cried  the  Bird.  "Well,  that's 
just  where  you  are  mistaken.  It  alarms  the  people  or  the 
animals  you  dream  about  when  you  are  asleep,  and  thev 
make  such  a  noise  getting  away  that  they  wake  you  up. 
Why,  an  alarm-clock  saved  my  life  once.  I  dreamed  that 
I  fell  asleep  on  board  a  steamboat  that  went  so  fast  hard- 
ly anybody  could  stay  on  board  of  her — she  just  regular- 
ly slipped  out  from  under  their  feet,  and  unless  a  passen- 
ger could  run  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  her,  or  was 
chained  fast  enough  to  keep  aboard  of  her,  he'd  get 
dropped  astern  every  single  time.  I  dreamed  I  was  aboard 
of  her  one  day,  and  that  to  keep  on  deck  I  chained  my- 
self to  the  smoke-stack,  and  then  dozed  off.  Just  as  I 
was  dozing,  a  Misinformation  Bird,  who  was  jealous  of 
me,  sneaked  up  and  cut  the  chain.  As  he  expected,  the 
minute  I  was  cut  loose  the  boat  rushed  from  under  me, 
and  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  was  struggling  in  the  water. 
While  I  was  struggling  there,  I  was  attacked  by  a  Cat- 
fish. Cats  are  death  to  birds,  you  know,  and  I  really  had 
given  myself  up  for  lost,  when  '  ting-a-ling-a-ling-a-ling1 
went  the  alarm-clock  in  the  corner  i,f  'ny  cage;  the  fish 
turned  blue  with  fear,  swished  his  tail  about  in  his  fright, 
and  the  splashing  of  the  water  waked  me  up,  and  there  I 
was  standing  on  one  wheel  on  my  perch,  safe  and  sound. 
If  that  clock  hadn't  gone  off  and  alarmed  that  Catfish,  I 
am  afraid  I  should  have  been  forever  lost  to  the  world." 

"  I  see  now ;  but  I  never  knew  before  why  it  was  called 
an  alarm  clock,  and  I've  wondered  about  it  a  good  deal," 
said  Jimmieboy.  "Now,  here's  another  thing  I've  both- 
ered over  many  a  time:  What's  the  use  of  weeds?" 

"Oh,  that's  easy,"  said  the  Bird,  with  a  laugh.  "  To 
make  lawns  look  prettier  next  year  than  they  do  this." 

"I  don't  see  how  that  is,"  said  Jimmieboy. 

"  Clear  as  window-glass.  This  year  you  have  weeds  on 
your  lawn,  don't  you?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  Jimmieboy. 

"And  you  make  them  get  out,  don't  you?"  said  the 
Bird. 

"Yes,"  assented  Jimmieboy. 

"  Well,  there  you  are.  By  getting  out  they  make  your 
lawns  prettier.  That's  one  of  the  simplest  things  in  the 
world.  But  here's  a  thing  I  should  think  you'd  wonder 
at.  Why  do  houses  have  shutters  on  their  windows?" 
asked  the  Bird. 

"I  know  why,"  said  Jimmieboy.  "It's  to  keep  the 
sun  out." 

"  That's  nonsense,  because  the  sun  is  so  much  larger 
than  any  house  that  was  ever  built  it  couldn't  get  in  if  it 
tried,"  returned  the  feathered  sage. 

"Then  I  don't  know  why.     Why?"  asked  Jimmieboy. 

"So  as  to  wake  people  up  by  banging  about  on  windy 
nights,  and  they  are  a  mighty  useful  invention  too. "said 
the  Bird.  "  I  knew  of  a  whole  family  that,  got  blown 
away  once  just  because  iln-v  hadn't  any  shutters  to  bang 
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'ILL    NEVER    Bl'ILD    A    HOrSE    WITHOUT    SHUTTERS,      SAID    JIMMIEBOY. 


;i lii ml  :tnd  warn  them  of  their  danger.  It  was  out  in  the 
West,  where  they  have  cyclones,  which  are  tilings  that 
pick  up  houses  and  toss  them  about  just  as  you  would 
pebbles.  A  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Podlington  had  built  a  house 
in  the  middle  of  a  big  field  for  themselves  and  their  sev- 
enteen children.  Mr.  Podlington  was  very  rich,  but  aw- 
ful mean,  and  when  the  house  was  finished,  all  except 
the  shutters,  he  said  he  wasn't  going  to  have  any  shutters 
heeaiise  they  cost  too  much,  and  so  they  hadn't  a  shutter 
on  the  house.  One  night  after  they  had  lived  where  they 
were  about  six  months  they  all  went  to  bed  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  by  ten  they  were  sound  asleep,  every  one  of 
them.  At  eleven  o'clock  a  breeze  sprang  up.  This  grew 
very  shortly  into  a  gale.  Then  it  became  a  hurricane, 
and  by  two  o'clock  it  was  a  cyclone.  One  cyclone  wouldn't 
have  hurt  much,  but  at  three  o'clock  two  more  came 
:il(iiiLr.  and  the  first  thing  the  Podlington  family  knew 
their  house  was  blown  ott'  its  foundations,  lifted  high  up 
in  the  air,  and  at  breakfast-time  was  out  of  sight,  and, 
what  is  worse,  it  has  never  come  down  anywhere,  and 
all  this  happened  ten  year-,  ago." 

"But  where  did  it  go?"  asked  Jimmiehoy. 

"Nobody  knows.  .Maybe  il  landed  in  the  moon. 
Maybe  it's  being  blown  about  on  the  wings  of  those  cy- 
clones yet.  I  don't  believe  we'll  ever  know,"  answered 
the  Bird.  ''But  you  can  see  just  why  thai  all  happened. 
It  was  Mr.  Podlington's  meanness  about  shutters,  and 
nothing  else.  If  he  had  had  shulters  on  that  house,  at 
least  one  of  them  would  have  Hopped  bangety  -  bang 
agaiust  the  house  all  night,  and  the  chances  are  that  they 
would  all  have  been  waked  up  by  it  before  the  cyclone 
came,  and  in  plenty  of  time  to  save  themselves.  In  fact, 


I  think  very  likely  they  could  have 
fastened  the  house  more  securely  to  the 
ground,  and  saved  it  too,  if  they  had 
waked  up  a nd  seen  what  was  going  on." 
"I'll  never  build  a  house  without 
shutters."  said  Jimmieboy.  as  he  tried 
to  fancy  the  condition  of  the  Podling- 
lons  \\  liisking  about  in  the  air  for  ten 
long  years  nearly  live  \'ears  longer 
than  he  himself  had  lived.  If  they 
bad  landed  ill  the  moon  it  wouldn't 
have  been  so  bad,  but  this  other  pos- 
sible and  even  more  likely  fate  of 
mounting  on  the  wind  ever  higher  and 
higher  and  not  landing1  anywhere  was 
simplv  dreadful  to  think  about. 

"1  wouldn't,  especially  in  the  cy- 
clone country."  returned  the  voice  in 
the  bush.  "  But  I'll  tell  you  of  one 
thing  that  would  save  you  if  you  really 
did  have  tobuikl  a  house  without  shut- 
ters; build  It  with  wings.  You've 
heard  of  houses  with  wings,  of  course?" 
'"Yes,  indeed,''  said  Jimmieboy. 
"Why,  our  house  has  three  wings. 
One  of  'em  was  put  on  it  last  summer, 
so  that  we  could  have  a  bigger  kitchen." 
"  I  remember,''  said  the  Bird.  "  I 
wondered  a  good  deal  about  that  wing 
until  I  found  out  it  was  for  a.  kitchen, 
and  not  to  lly  with.  The  house  had 
enough  wings  to  fly  with  without  the 
new  one.  In  fact,  the  new  one  for  fly- 
ing purposes  would  he  as  useless  as  a 
third  wheel  to  a  bicycle." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  to  fly 
with?"  asked  Jimmieboy,  puzzled  at 
this  absurd  remark  of  the  Bird. 

"Exactly  what  I  say.  Wings  are 
meant  to  fly  with,  aren't  they?  I  hope 
you  knew  that!"  said  the  Bird.  "So 
if  the  Podlingtons'  house  had  had  wings  it  might  have 
got  back  all  right.  It  could  have  worked  its  way  slowly 
out  of  the  cyclone,  and  then  sort  of  rested  011  its  wings  a 
little  until  it  was  prepared  to  swoop  down  on  to  its  old 
foundations,  alighting  just  where  it  was  before.  A  trip 
through  the  air  under  such  circumstances  would  have 
been  rather  pleasant,  I  think — much  pleasanter  than  go- 
ing off  into  the  air  forever,  without  any  means  of  getting 

bark    " 

"But,"  asked  Jimmieboy,  "even  if  Mr.  Podlington's 
house  had  had  wings,  how  could  he  have  made  them 
work J" 

"  Why,  how  stupid  of  you!"  cried  the  Bird.  "Don't 
you  know  that  he  could  have  taken  hold  of  the — 

"Ting-a-ling-a-ling-a-ling-a-ling!"  rang  the  alarm-clock 
up  in  the  cook's  room,  which  had  been  set  for  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  instead  of  for  six  in  the  morning  by 
some  odd  mistake  of  Mary  Ann's. 

"The  alarm  !    The  alarm  I"  shrieked  the  Bird,  in  terror. 

And  then  the  invisible  creature,  if  Jimmieboy  could 
judge  by  the  noise  in  the  bush,  seemed  to  make  off  as 
fast  as  he  could  go,  his  cries  of  fear  growing  fainter  and 
fainter  as  the  wise  Bird  got  further  and  further  away, 
until  finally  they  died  away  in  the  distance  altogether. 

Jimmieboy  sprang  to  his  feet,  looked  down  the  road 
along  which  his  strange  friend  had  fled,  and  then  walk- 
ed into  the  house,  wishing  that  the  alarm-clock  had 
held  off  just  a  little  longer,  so  that  he  might  have  learn- 
ed how  the  wings  of  a  house  should  be  managed  to 
make  the  house  fly  off  into  the  air.  He  really  felt  as 
if  he  would  like  to  try  the  experiment  with  his  own 
house. 
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THE   LAST   TRIP   OP  THE   "DUCK." 

BY    FLAVEL    SCOTT    MINES. 

E  season  was  practically  over.  The  people  who 
_  spent  the  summer  on  Blackiisli  Harbor  had  closed 
tlieir  cottages  and  returned  to  town,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Barlow  family.  Mr.  Barlow  considered  the  autumn 
the  best  and  most  enjoyable  time  of  the  year,  and  gener- 
ally remained  at  his  country  home  until  the  cold  weather 
drove  him  and  his  family  away.  The  latter  was  limited 
to  Mrs.  Barlow  and  Jack,  and  though  it  was  rather  lonely 
after  all  their  neighbors  had  departed,  yet  Jack  thought 
he  enjoyed  it,  for 
it  made  his  vaca- 
tion so  much  long- 
er, while  his  friends 
resumed  their  stu- 
dies a  full  month 
before  he  was  com- 
pelled to  look  into 
a  book. 

Black  fish  Harbor 
was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  oil 
Long  Island  Sound. 
The  entrance  was 
guarded  on  one  side 
by  a  steep  sandy 
bluff,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  point 
of  land  ran  out  into 
the  waters  so  far 
that  you  could  not 
tell  just  exactly 
where  it  ended. 
The  slope  was  very 
gradual,  and  dotted 
here  and  there  with 
black  rocks,  some  of 
which  were  plainly 
seen  above  the  wa- 
ters at  high  tide, 
while  others  fur- 
ther in  were  en- 
tirely submerged. 
This  made  the  en- 
trance to  the  har- 
bor rather  danger- 
ous, and  a  light- 
house was  therefore 
erected  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  shore; 
and  beyond,  in  a 
line  with  the  light- 
house, and  right  off 
the  furthest  point 
of  the  land,  was 
placed  a  bell-buoy 
to  mark  the  chan- 
nel. Vessels  there- 
fore kept  a  course  between  the  bluff  and  the  imaginary 
line  as  marked  by  the  buoy  and  the  light-house. 

As  a  rule,  Black  fish  Harbor  was  like  a  mill-pond,  and 
as  safe  as  a  tennis-field,  to  use  Jack's  expression.  He  was 
very  anxious  to  have  a  cat-boat,  but  Mr.  Barlow  objected. 
"I  have  no  objections  to  your  sailing,  Jack,"  said  his 
father,  "because  you  are  a  good  swimmer,  but  I  do  not 
want  you  to  run  any  risk  with  other  people.  If  you  had 
a  cat-boat  you  would  want  to  take  your  friends  out  sail- 
ing, whereas  their  parents  might  object,  so  we'll  com- 
promise on  a  canoe  that  will  hold  but  one."  With  this 
Jack  had  to  be  satisfied.  When  it  came  to  buying  a 
canoe  he  thought  over  the  matter  for  some  time,  and 
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then  concluded  to  buy  a  canvas  one.  "  It  is  safe  enough 
for  my  use,"  he  confided  to  his  chum,  "and  isn't  any- 
where near  as  expensive  as  the  regulation  kind,  so  next 
year  papa  may  change  his  mind  about  the  cat-boat,  and 
not  object  to  buying  one,  if  he  doesn't  have  to  pay  much 
for  the  canoe  in  the  first  place." 

So  the  canoe  was  bought  early  in  the  summer.  It  had 
a  small  sail  that  carried  it  along'  at  a  lively  rate  when 
there  was  any  wind,  and  it  also  went  rapidly  with  a  pad- 
dle. Jack  thought  long1  about  a  name  for  it,  and  finally 
went  to  his  father. 

"Well,"  remarked  Mr.  Barlow,  aftera  minute's  thought, 

"considering  it  is 
a  canvas- back,  sup- 
pose you  call  it  the 
'Duck.'  So  the 
Duck  it  became, and 
the  way  it  behaved 
in  the  water  justi- 
fied its  name. 

The  close  of  the 
season  was  marked 
by  cold  and  stormy 
weather,  which 
hurried  everybody, 
except  the  Bar- 
lows, away  some- 
what earlier  than 
usual.  This  stormy 
period  proved  very 
tiresome  to  Jack, 
and  when,  about 
the  middle  of  the 
month,  a  varm 
spell  set  in,  Jack 
was  delighted,  for 
he  could  go  out 
again  in  his  canoe. 
One  afternoon  he 
set  out  to  sail 
around  the  bell- 
buoy,  the  wind  be- 
ing light  and  the 
tide  favorable.  The 
Barlow  cottage  was 
near  the  shore, 
about  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  light- 
house, and  the  sail 
was  not  a  very  long 
one.  The  Duck 
glided  along  mer- 
rily, bobbing  like 
a  cork  over  the  wa- 
ters, with  a  free 
wind  and  an  ebb- 
tide. Jack  had 
gauged  his  time 
so  that  when  he 
reached  the  buoy 

the  tide  would  begin  to  turn,  so  he  would  have  it 
with  him  both  ways.  He  sat  facing  the  bow,  and  fairly 
revelled  in  the  sail,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  for 
nearly  a  fortnight.  The  light-house  was  passed,  and  he 
had  nearly  reached  the  buoy,  when  he  noticed  that.  Un- 
wind was  shifting  and  blowing  heavier.  Several  clouds 
were  driving  across  the  sky,  which  had  been  clear  when 
he  started  out,  and  he  turned  to  look  for  any  weather  in- 
dications. Above  the  bluff, which  was  behind  him  by  that 
time,  he  saw  a  low  black  cloud.  He  was  startled  at  the 
sight,  for  he  knew  it  meant  a  squall.  The  sky  behind 
him  was  entirely  obscured,  and  he  decided  that  the  best 
tiling  to  do  was  to  go  back.  But  this  was  easier  decided 
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,,[„„!  il,;i,  !!••  li.-i.l  come  down   bi       •  wind 

more  swiftly  ilian  lie  had  anticipated,  and   the  tide  li.'i.l 

a  to  turn,  ;in.l  \\  ith  both  \\  in. I  and  tide  againsl 

could  .1"  nothing.      The  Duck  was  entire! 3    too 

,1  bstand   both  Forces.     The  bell  buoj   had  been 

..,];    in  fact,  In-  was  jusl  :i  little  way  beyond  it  in  tin.1 

.],  and   Jack   thought    In-    \v..ul.l    try    to  get 

.,-  i,,  it.       Mis  paddle  had  been  left   bcl I.  and  there 

ing    to    .1"    but    sail  :    all    til.'    tun.'    the   wind    bad 

freshened  ery  sinu  of  a  liard  if  not  a  steady 

in-  long  blow. 

II,.   turned   the   canoe   toward   the    land.     Tin-   v 

washed  over  the  M.I. '.and  we)  .lack  |.>  the  skill,  but  the 
/)//.•/,'  still  made  S •  lieadwaj  ,  .lack  li v.'ht  be  would 

try  and  make  the  land  where  he  could,  and  walk  home,  in- 

sl.'ad    of   attempting    to    Sail.         In    order   to    he    prepared 

for  any  emergency,  In-  cast  oil'  his  coat.  It  was  lucky 
lhat  be  did  so;  at  that,  moment  a  sudden  gust  filled  the 
sail,  shook  it  a  moment,  and  then  laid  it  flat  in  the  water. 
Jack  was  roused  to  quick-  action.  He  was  on  the  side  of 
tin-  boal  in  a  moment,  seeking  to  right  it.  Hut  what  he 
bad  done  for  fun  on  other  occasions  was  impossible  when 
il.  became  necessary.  The  canvas  boat  was  really  no1 
lilted  for  use  in  such  waters.  The  wet  sail  was  too  heavy 
for  the  canoe:  the  water  crept  over  the  rail,  and  gradually 
filled  the  interior.  Jack  realized  that  the  boat  was  filling; 
lie  didn't,  know  but  it  would  dually  sink,  and  he  came  to 

ti onclusion    that    it    would   not    be    safe    to    cling    to 

for  any  length  of  time.  He  looked  around.  During  the 
striii^le  be  had  drifted  nearer  the  buoy,  and  was  but 
a  hundred  feet  away;  so  with  instant  determination 
he  struck  out  for  it. 

The  water  was  cold,  .and  seemed  to  grow  colder  every 
minute,  but  Jack  was  a  good  strong  swimmer,  and  he 
finally  reached  the  buoy.  It  was  swinging  and  rocking 
in  the  waves,  giving  forth  its  discordant  clang,  but  Jack 
cared  not  for  that.  He  grasped  one  of  the  iron  supports, 
and  drew  himself  up,  and  sat  down  on  the  iron  plate. 
There  was  plenty  of  room  for  him  to  sit  upright,  although 
he  could  not  stand  or  kneel,  hut  the  water  dashing  over 
it  made  him  decidedly  uncomfortable.  He  began  to  won 
der  how  he  would  get  home.  His  father  and  mother  had 
gone  driving  that  afternoon,  and  might  not  be  back  until 
late  in  the  evening.  He  was  glad  of  this,  because  they 
would  not  worry  over  his  absence,  hut  he  wondered  if  lie 
could  get  to  shore  before  they  returned.  They  would  be 
greatly  distressed  if  they  should  come  home  late  and  not 
find  him.  All  this  time  the  bell  kept  clanging  and  jan- 
gling. Jack  measured  the  distance  to  shore,  and  decided 
that,  he  wouldn't  try  to  swim  it.  It  seemed  longer  than 
it  had  ever  looked  before,  and,  besides,  the  water  was  cold, 
and  Jack  was  becoming  thoroughly  chilled. 

The  afternoon  passed  slowly.  The  wind  subsided  as 
the  time  went  on.  and  finally  went  down  with  the  sun. 
The  waves  ceased  their  tossing,  until  finally  the  bell 
hushed  its  monotonous  tolling,  and  brought  sweet  relief. 
But  by  that  time  it  was  growing  dark.  Jack  wondered 
if  the  light-hou^'  keeper  would  hear  him  if  he  shouted. 
He  tried  it,  but  he  seemed  to  make  very  little  sound. 
He  knew  he  couldn't  be  heard  as  far  as  the  light-bouse. 
Then  the  stars  came  out.  The  night  grew  colder,  and 
Jack  wondered  if  his  parents  had  returned  by  that  time. 
If  they  should  go  to  the  boat-house  and  find  the  Duck 
absent  what  would  they  think?  By-the-way,  what  had 
become  of  the  Duel:.'  lla.l  it  sunk,  or  was  it  drifting 
about  the  Sound; 

Suddenly  there  came  to  him  a  bright  idea.  The  even- 
ing was  still,  the  waters  calm,  and  the  hell  could  be  heard 
from  afar.  lie  caught  hold  of  the  iron  supports  of  the 
buoy  and  began  to  rock  to  and  fro.  The  clang  of  the 
bell  sounded  harshly  on  the  air.  Jack  increased  the  mo- 
tion and  the  bell  ranir  violently.  The  noise  was  nearly 
ning  and  terrible  to  .lack,  but  the  exercise  seemed  to 


warm  him.  and  he  kept  it  up  for  what  seemed  an  hour. 
l!y  that  lime  be  was  thoroughly  wanned,  although  wet, 
hungry,  and  uncomfortable  The  ringing  seemed  to 
do  no  "nod.  and  he  finally  stopped  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion. As  the  bell  ceased  its  noise  he  thought  he  heard 
the  sound  of  oars.  Then  h.-  gave  a  mighty  shout  and 
listened. 

"  llullo!"  cried  a  boars.-  voice  Ihronirh  the  darkness. 

"Hullo!"  answered  .lack,  glad  I  \  ;   "c •  (<>  the  buoy.'' 

The  oars  resumed  their  splashing,  and  in  a  moment  a 
white  row-boat  drew  near. 

"Who's  there:"    asked  the  oarsman. 

".lack   r>arlow,"was  the  reply. 

"  Why,  sonny,  is  it  you?"  said  the  voice,  with  a 
cbuckle,  which  Jack  recogni/.ed  as  belonging  to  the  light- 
I se  keeper,  and  then  the  boat  drew  up  alongside  the 

buoy. 

It  did  not  take  a  moment  for  Jack-  1<>  crawl  into  the 
boat,  and  he  stretched  Imnself  out  in  the  stern  with  a 
sigh  of  relief;  he  was  fearfully  stitf  after  having  sat  so 
long  in  a  cramped  position. 

"  Waal."  remarked  the  light-house  keeper,  as  he  rowed 
in,  "  I  suddenly  heerd  the  bell  a-ringing  and  a-ringing, 
and  begun  to  wonder  what  it  was.  I  knowed  no  tug 
had  come  in,  and  there  wa'n't  enough  wind  or  sea  on 
to  make  it  ring,  and  I  says  to  myself,  says  I,  I'll  go  and 
see.  and  so  I  come  and  finds  you."  Then  he  chuckled 
again,  as  though  it  was  a  good  joke. 

Then  Jack  told  his  story,  and  when  he  had  finished 
the  man's  voice  was  very  solemn. 

"  You  was  lucky — mighty  lucky,"  said  the  keeper.  "  I 
allus  thought  that  there  llimsy  thing  of  yours  wa'n't  no 
good.  It's  lucky  you  can  swim,  ain't  it?" 

When  Jack  reached  the  shore  and  started  to  the  house 
he  met  his  father  and  mother  just  driving  in,  and  was 
delighted  that  he  was  in  time  to  prevent  any  worry. 
They  listened  with  interest  and  alarm  to  his  experiences, 
and  as  Jack  finished,  lie  added,  slyly,  "  A  cat-boat  would 
have  staid  afloat,  anyway." 

At  which  his  father  answered,  thoughtfully,  ''  That's 
so;  but  it's  too  late  to  get  one  this  year;  we'll  wait  for 
the  spring." 

The  last  trip  of  the  Duck  was  a  long  one,  for  she  never 
came  into  any  port  as  far  as  heard  of. 


OUR  NEW  NAVY. 

BY  J.  D.  JERROLD  KELLEY,  LIEUTENANT  U    S    NAVY. 

I.— BATTLE-SHIPS. 

1)  ATTLE-SHIPS  will  not  be  found  in  the  fleet  that 
y  has  assembled  in  our  home  waters  to  honor  the 
opening  of  the  Columbian  Exhibition.  It  is  true  the 
turret  battle-ship  Aquidaban  of  the  Brazilian  navy  has 
a  place  in  the  foreign  squadrons  that  will  steam  up  our 
harbor  and  receive  at  anchor  off  this  port  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, but  high  as  is  her  rating-,  she,  like  our  clouble- 
turreted,  low  free-boarded  monitor  Miantonomoh,  can 
hardly  be  classed  as  a  battle-ship.  The  types  represented 
are  mainly  cruisers,  and  these  run  the  nautical  scale  of 
power,  from  the  armored  fliers  which  so  nearly  equal  the 
ships  of  the  line,  through  the  protected  and  partially 
protected  types,  down  to  the  lightly  built  steel  and  wood- 
en vessels,  which  compare  with  the  master  type  as  the 
bow  and  arrow  does  to  the  rifle.  There  will  be  seen,  too, 
gun  and  torpedo  boats,  despatch  vessels  and  scouts,  and 
special  constructions  like  the  Vesuvius  and  the  Miaiito- 
liomoh,  but  unfortunately  no  battle-ships 

I  say  unfortunately,  for  these   are  the  reliance,  these 
ire  the  efficiency,  of  all  navies:  these  are  the  mo- 
ther ships  around   which  cluster  all  other  types.      They 
constitute  the  main  line  of  attack  and  defence,  and  they 
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would  be  fine  object-lessons  to  our  people,  a  delight  to 
the  eye,  not  only  of  the  sailor  and  of  every  lad  who 
would  like  to  be  a  sailor,  but  of  those  who  can  appreciate 
intelligently  tiie  greatness  of  man's  triumphs  over  the 
forces  of  nature.  It  is  unlucky,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
ice-closed  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  early 
spring  date  appointed  for  the  review  joined  in  preventing 
Russia  sending  the  squadron  she  hoped  to  have  in  our 
waters,  for,  as  usual,  her  intentions  in  our  behalf  were 
of  the  best.  Had  it  been  otherwise  we  should  have  seen 
the  finest  international  fleet  ever  gathered  in  one  port, 
for,  spurred  on  by  her  example,  England  and  France,  and 
perhaps  Italy  and  Spain,  would  have  sent  some  of  their 
largest  and  strongest  vessels,  instead  of  the  well-appoint- 
ed but  small  squadrons  selected.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  been  spared  the  humiliation  of  receiving  such 
splendid  representatives  by  vessels  of  an  inferior  class, 
because  owing  to  delays  of  many  kinds,  mainly  to  the 
late  awakening  of  Congress  to  the  necessities  of  a 
modern  fleet,  we  have  not  a  single  battle -ship  afloat. 
Five  in  all  have  been  authorized,  one  of  the  second  class 
and  four  of  the  first,  but  of  these  only  two,  the  Texas 
and  Indiana,  have  been  launched. 

From  the  beginning  of  naval  warfare  battle  -  ships 
have  been  the  principal  defence  of  all  maritime  people. 
Their  development  has  enlisted  the  highest  talent,  the 
keenest  intelligence,  and  in  each  period  types  have  been 
produced  which  have  justly  evoked  the  praise  and  won- 
der of  the  sea-going  races.  But  great  as  was  the  devel- 
opment in  the  past,  never  before,  perhaps,  has  equal 
progress  been  attained  in  the  same  space  of  time  as  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  iron-ship  construction  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
stately  triple-tiered  steam  line  of  battle  ships  were  sup- 
posed to  be  almost  invincible;  but  between  them  and 
the  mighty  ocean  fortresses  of  to-day  the  contrast  is 
greater  than  between  the  war  galleys  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  vessels  that  fought  with  Nelson  at  the  Nile. 

The  Iiiiliniin,  of  our  navy,  launched  in  February  1,-isi. 
is  an  excellent  type  of  the  modern  battle-ship.  It  is  ditli- 
cult  to  describe  her,  for  the  new  ideas  demand  new  terms 
of  description,  and  unless  one  has  followed  the  lines  of 
progress  these  are  apt  to  be  confusing  and  meaning- 
less. Perhaps  the  best  way  to  understand  her  appear- 
ance is  to  imagine  a  steel  fort  surrounded  by  armored 


walls  7-J-  feet  high,  and  covered  by  a  steel  roof  3  inches 
thick,  from  each  end  of  which  rises  a  circular  bat- 
tery; fancy  next  on  top  of  each  of  these  batteries  a  cir- 
cular turret  mounting  two  guns,  each  one  weighing  67 
tons,  and  you  have  the  main  idea.  Tliis  in  itself  would 
be  a  strong  work  for  land  defence,  but  to  make  it  availa- 
ble for  sea,  a  vessel  is  built  around  it,  which  must  steam 
through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  16  knots  an  hour— that 
is.  over  18  statute  miles — go  half  around  the  world  at  a 
10-kiiot  rate  without  re-coaling,  and  carry  1800  tons  of 
coal  and  450  men,  together  with  stores  and  provisions  suf- 
ficient for  six  months,  and  enough  powder  and  shell  to 
sink  a  fleet.  The  dimensions  of  the  Indiana  are — 
length,  348  feet  on  the  load  water-line;  width,  69|  feet, 
and  a  mean  draught  of  water  of  24  feet;  displacement 
10,200  tons.  Of  this  length,  190  feet  are  protected  by  a 
belt  of  steel  armor,  which  extends  3  feet  above  and  4-J- 
.feet  below  the  water-line,  and  is  18  inches  thick  in  its 
heaviest  part.  Behind  this  belt  is  a  backing  of  wood  G 
inches  thick;  then  come  two  J-iuch  plates,  and  inside  of 
all  a  coal  belt  10  feet  thick,  the  total  protection  being  12 
feet  14-  inches  thick. 

The  steel  batteries  at  either  end,  called  redoubts,  are  17 
inches  thick,  extend  34  feet  above  the  main  deck,  and 
give  an  armored  freeboard,  or  height  of  deck  above  wa- 
ter, of  over  15  feet.  These  redoubts  protect  the  ma- 
chinery that  turns  the  turrets  and  loads  the  guns.  The 
turrets  rise  above  the  redoubts,  are  17  inches  thick,  and 
each  carries  two  breech-loading  steel  rifle  guns,  13  inches 
in  calibre,  mounted  so  as  to  train  their  muzzles,  when 
level,  17-i  feet  above  the  water.  Each  of  these  guns  can 
be  fired  four  times  in  nine  minutes,  anil  together  tlieir 
energy  of  discharge  is  equal  to  134,508  foot-tons,  that  is, 
equal  to  a  force  which,  if  exerted  underneath,  could  throw 
a  10,000-ton  battle-ship  134;  feet  into  the  air.  In  tin-rets 
along  the  side,  eight  8-inch  breech-loading  all-steel  rifles 
are  mounted  24^  feet  above  the  water,  and  are  so  arranged 
as  to  tire  over  the  tops  of  the  13-inch  pieces.  These  guns 
can  be  fired  once  a  minute,  and  with  a  shot  weighing  2Mi 
pounds  can  pierce,  at  a  range  of  two  miles,  the  armor  of 
many  of  the  armored  cruisers  of  great  coal  endurance. 
On  account  of  tlieir  great  height  they  can  be  brought 
into  action  early  in  an  engagement, .and  can  be  used  with 
great  effect  against  the  unarmored  and  lighter-armored 
parts  of  the  heavier  battle-ships. 
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Ill  addition  to  this  in.-iin  battery,  the  Indiana  carries 
four  6-inch  ritli-s.  twenty  i!  | ler  i-a]ii<l  lire  guns.  t\v.> 

ing  pieces,  and  six  lorpedo  lubes     representing1  in  all 

a  weight  i>f  armament  superior  to  that  of  any  of  the 
latent  hall  le  ships  laid  down  liy  t'orcijru  nations.  All  the 
smaller  pieces  are  prc  >leeted  by  armorc'd  shields  or  other 
,  ontrivaiices,  and  the  sides  of  the  ship  a  hove  I  lie  hell  ami 
hel  \\een  the  redoiihts  are  covered  with  steel  plating  live 

inches  thick.     The  engines  are  of  the  triple-expansion 

tvpe.  are  to  develop  '.MM  1(1  horse  power,  and  give,  at  the 
highest,  a  speed  of  l(i. 2  knots,  and  as  an  average  or  sus- 
tained sea  speed,  \:>  knots.  She  has  twin  screws,  a  mili- 
tary mast,  heavy  conning  towers,  and  a,  ram  how. 

The  Maxruii-ltitxi'tts  and  Ori'i/mi  are  sister  ships  to  the 
Iiiil/iiini,  and  were  designed  in  the  Bureau  olVonst  ruction 
hv-  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  then  of  Ihe  navy,  who  was  detailed 
for  this  special  work  hy  Chief  Constructor  Wilson.  Of- 
ficially they  are  known  as  coast  line  hatlle  ships,  hut  this 
liile  mves  a  wrong  idea  of  their  power.  The  name  was 
given  prohahly  to  calm  any  suspicion  that  the  country 
was  about  to  embark  on  an  active  foreign  policy;  hut 
it  is  very  evident  that  a  vessel  which  can  operate  only 
in  sight  of  land  is  not  of  the  first  class.  These  vessels, 
on  the  contrary,  are  capable  of  proceeding  to  any  part 
of  the  world  should  the  honor  of  the  country  demand 
this  service. 

The  seagoing  battle-ship  Iowa  differs  from  the  Indiana 
in  having  a  forecastle  deck,  which  gives  the  attendant  ad- 
vantages of  increased  freeboard  ;  four  of  the  hitter's  6-inch 
n'uns  have  been  replaced  by  six  4-inch  rapid-fire  guns;  and 
12-inch  guns,  weighing  45  tons,  have  been  substituted  for 
the  lo-inch,  thus  enabling  hand-power  to  be  used  in 
their  manipulation.  Tin?  length  of  the  water-line  belt 
has  been  increased  more  than  one -quarter,  and  addi- 
tional protection  has  been  afforded  to  the  fighting  crews 
by  a  splinter  bulkhead  on  each  side  of  the  gun  stations 
on  the  main  deck.  The  wonderful  progress  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  armor  since  the  Indiana  class  was  de- 
signed has  permitted  the  employment  of  a  14-inch  belt 
on  the  side  instead  of  the  18-inch  used  in  the  other  ships, 
and  this  great  reduction  in  weight  enabled  the  protect- 
ed space  to  be  increased.  The  average  speed  has  been 
raised  to  16  knots,  and  the  coal  supply  has  been  supple- 
mented by  over  200  tons. 

Our  only  other  battle-ship  is  the  Texas,  and  she  be- 
longs to  the  second  class.  Her  design  was  the  outcome 
of  a  competition  in  1887  between  native  and  foreign  naval 
architects,  and  is  credited  to  Mr.  W.  John,  late  general 
manager  of  the  Barrow  Ship-building  Company.  She  is 
protected  by  a  water-line  belt  of  12-inch  steel  armor, 
which  extends  along  the  space  occupied  by  the  maga/.ines. 
engines,  and  boilers.  The  ends  of  this  belt  are  connect- 
ed by  bulkheads  6  inches  thick  which  cross  the  deck, 
and  are  lozenge  -  shaped,  rather,  something  like  this: 
O  .  Au  armored  redoubt  12  inches  thick  runs  di- 
agonally across  the  main  deck,  and  protects  the  bases  of 
the  turrets  and  the  machinery.  The  main  battery  con- 
sists of  two  12-inch  breech-loading  rifles  and  six  6-inch 
rilles,  and  the  secondary  battery  of  the  usual  rapid-fire 
and  machine  guns  and  of  four  torpedo  tubes.  Each  of 
the  12-inch  guns  is  mounted  in  turrets  12  inches  thick, 
which  occupy  diagonally  opposite  corners  of  the  redoubt 
-ci-hi'lnn.  as  it  is  called — the  port  gun  forward,  the 
starboard  gun  aft.  This  arrangement — quite  a  common 
one  abroad  at  the  time  the  plans  were  adopted — was  in- 
tended to  give  "all-around  tire";  but  it  proved  a  mis- 
take, for  the  all-around  lire  existed  only  upon  paper,  and 
the  Texas  would  be  more  effective  if  the  guns  were  car- 
ried in  the  centre  of  the  ship  on  the  fore-and-aft  line. 
Otherwise  she  is  a  very  good  vessel,  and  will  make  a 
notable  addition  to  our  fleet. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  now  when  the  earliest  battle-ships 
will  go  into  commission,  for  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  in  for- 


eign  dockyards  to  lind  vessels  of  this  type  eight  or  ten 
years  on  the  hands  of  their  builders.  However,  we  may 
hope  for  belter  things  than  this,  and  it  will  be  a  white- 
lei  ter  day  when  we  have  twelve  battle-ships  in  commission 
—eight  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  four  on  the  Pacific.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  under  our  flag  a  modern  Meet. 
each  battle- ship  with  her  special  attendants  —  scouts, 
cruisers,  torpedo-cruisers,  rams,  torpedo-boats,  colliers, 
and  other  peculiar  lypes — and  each  squadron  with  its  col- 
liers, despatch  craft,  and  repair  vessels,  all  united  in  a 
mighty  fleet,  which  will  be  able  to  protect  our  shores  at 
home  and  extend  our  interests  and  assert  our  dignity 
abroad. 


THE  MATE  OF  THE  "MARY  ANN." 

BY    SOPHIE    SWETT, 
Ai'Tium  OF  "CAPTAIN  POLLY,"  "  FLYING  HILL  FARM,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER   V. 

YOU  did  know  !  You  never  thought  it  was  a  piece  of 
that  paper.  You  pretended  that  it  was,  and  let  me 
go  and  make  a  donkey,  a  perfect  jackass  of  myself!"'  cried 
Ken,  growing  more  furious  as  he  rehearsed  his  wrongs. 
"I  wish  I  had  told  that  grinning  apothecary  what  I 
thought  of  him,  when  he  knew  it  wasn't  a  laughing  mat- 
ter too.  I  told  him  enough  about  it  for  him  to  know 
that,  more  than  I  wish  I  had.  On  the  way  I  took  it  over 
to  Dave,  and  puzzled  his  poor  weak  brains  over  it.  He 
can  read  letters  and  figures;  I  was  afraid  he  couldn't,  but 
he  can.  If  I  had  had  that  paper  that  you  let  that  girl 
throw  overboard,  and  then  let  the  monkey  tear  to  pieces, 
I  believe  I  could  have  made  him  remember!  Now  of 
course  he  never  will  get  well,  after  being  tormented  by 
that  drivel,  '  4  Teckin'  oni  Moame  ' !  There's  English  for 
you.  How  should  a  fellow  know  what  it  meant?  That 
apothecary  said  that  a  man  in  his  line  got  accustomed  to 
queer  spelling.  The  minute  he  read  it  out  I  knew  it  was 
Saul  Baker.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  it's  a  bill, 
and  whether  he  meant  it  for  me.  How  came  you  to 
know  what  it  meant?  Or  did  you  only  know  that  it 
wasn't  that  paper;  You  knew  just  what  it  was!  I  re- 
member, now,  that  you  looked  as  if  you  wanted  to  laugh. 
Yes,  you  wanted  to  laugh,  you  were  fooling  me  so  beauti- 
fullv  !  A  pretty  sister  you  are  for  a  boy  to  have!" 

"Oh  Ken!  I — I  didn't  know  just  at  first,"  stammered 
Robin,  "and  when  I  did,  I  hated  to  disappoint  you,  and 
you  were  so  angry  with  me  that  I  felt  as  if  I  couldn't  tell 
you.  I  didn't  know  that  you  were  going  to  show  it  to 
any  one.  I  thought  the  storm  would  prevent.  I  wouldn't 
have  let  you  do  that,  Ken.  I  meant  to  tell  you.  It  is  too 
bad !" 

"  It  is  too  bad!"  mimicked  Ken.  "  That's  what  a  girl 
says  when  she  has  ruined  everything.  Just  wait  till  I 
catch  that  Saul  Baker!  A  great  girl  you  are  to  complain 
of  my  associating  with  Dave  Freneau  when  you  make 
such  friends  of  those  Bakers !" 

"  They've  been  so  kind  to  us,  Ken,"  said  Robin.  "  The 
Send  has  been  like  our  own  boat.  And  what  could  I  do 
with  the  Mufi/  Ann  if  it  were  not  for  Thanny?" 

"  Oh,  well,  if  they're  your  kind!  You're  always  copy- 
ing Saul's  maxims,  '  Slickly  days'  works  and  there  you  be.' 
I  suppose  you'll  be  copying  his  spelling  presently,"  said 
Ken,  conscious,  in  spite  of  his  unhappiness,  of  some  satis- 
faction in  what  he  felt  was  very  neat  sarcasm.  "As  for 
me,  I've  done  with  them.  I've  clone  with  you,  too."  Ken's 
look  and  tone  were  withering  as  he  said  this,  and  poor 
Robin  shrank  visibly.  "If  I  should  stay  here  I  would 
never  speak  to  you.  But  I  sha'n't  stay.  And  if  anybody 
knows  where  I've  gone,  it  won't  be  you." 
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Ken  had  an  irritating  consciousness  that 
there  was  an  unmanly  tremor  ill  his  voice, 
but  to  Kobin  it  was  only  the  more  im- 
pressive on  this  account. 

Robin  felt  crushed  and  guilty,  but  never- 
theless she  rallied  for  a  little  self-defence. 
"  It  was  silly  of  me  and— and  weak,  but  I 
only  wanted  you  not  to  be  angry." 

"  To  be  weak  sometimes  is  to  be  wicked," 
said  Ken,  with  some  dramatic  elt'ect.  (De- 
clamation was  Ken's  strong  point;  became 
brilliantly  to  the  front  on  school  exhibi- 
tion days.)  He  had  read  that  in  a  book, 
thought  Robin,  recognizing  the  sentiment 
as  one  that  had  struck  her  in  a  story  that 
they  had  both  been  reading,  and  it  was 
consequently  not  so  effective  as  Ken's 
original  reproaches  were  apt  to  be.  She 
could  have  found  the  spirit  to  answer  it,  if 
Ken  had  given  her  an  opportunity,  but  he 
ran  up  stall's  and  locked  himself  in  his 
own  room. 

Robin  was  obliged  to  explain  to  his  fa- 
ther that  Ken  had  been  out  in  the  rain,  and 
was  tired  and  wet.  Mr.  Dinsmore  asked 
few  questions  of  late,  he  had  grown  so 
feeble,  and  to-night  it  was  a  relief  to  Robin 
to  escape  easily. 

"  Poor  dear  boy,  he  has  such  a  hard 
time!"  his  mother  said;  but  she  never  ask- 
ed for  explanations;  they  were  apt  to  give 
one  neuralgia. 

Half  an  hour  later  Robin  set  down  a  lit- 
tle tray  at  his  door  and  tapped  gently ;  but 
there  was  110  response. 

"Go  away!  I  know  it's  you,"  growled 
Ken,  when  she  tapped  again. 

"The  clam  chowder  was  so  good,  Ken, 
and  it's  hot,"  said  Robin,  persuasively. 
"  And  I  made  such  a  cup  of  coffee !" 

"Clear  out  with  "em!"  cried  Ken,  in  a 
way  which  reminded  Robin  strongly  of 
Annette's  "  va-V  en." 

She  slipped   away,  leaving  the  tray  at 
the  door,  and,  listening  in  her  own  room, 
was  soon  gratified  by  hearing  Ken  softly 
open  and  shut  the  door.     She  was  acquainted  with  Ken, 
and  she  knew  that  the  tray  was  gone. 

"  It  takes  the  backbone  out  of  a  fellow  to  be  so  awfully 
hungry,"  Ken  was  saying  to  himself.  "And  it's  only 
Robin,  anyway." 

Nevertheless  he  left  a  little  of  the  coffee ;  he  bad  meant 
to  leave  more,  but  it  was  too  good;  and  setting  the  tray 
outside  the  door  again,  he  carefully  upset  the  cup  and 
spilled  the  coffee.  "Now  she'll  think  that  Granny 
Nickerson's  Banquo  ate  the  chowder,"  he  said  to  himself, 
witli  great  satisfaction.  "After  all,  there  are  some  advan- 
tages about  having  a  silly  little  thing  like  Robin  for  a 
sister." 

Robin  listened  at  his  door  in  the  chill  of  the  early 
morning.  She  was  terribly  afraid  that  he  would  now, 
in  the  first  flush  of  his  disappointment,  carry  out  his  oft- 
repeated  threat  to  run  away  to  sea.  Captain  Doane's 
brig,  the  Steadfast,  was  to  sail  from  Quansett,  011  a 
foreign  voyage.  It  might  sail  that  very  morning.  But 
the  sound  of  heavy,  regular  breathing  from  Ken's  room 
assured  her  that  he  was  fast  asleep. 

"I  don't  believe  he'll  go  until  he  is  sure  that  Dave 
Freneau  won't  get  well,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  crept 
back  to  bed.  "  And  there's  the  great  show  that's  coming  to 
Quansett.  He  has  seemed  to  think  as  much  about  it  as 
if  he  were  a  Cape  boy,  almost  as  much  as  Thamiy,  who 
has  been  planning  and  planning  how  to  see  it  without 
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spending  his  money.  He  won't  go  away;  he's  only  try- 
ing to  frighten  me."  And  Robin  fell  asleep  again,  almost 
as  comfortably  as  a  girl  who  hasn't  the  great  responsi- 
bility of  a  brother. 

Ken  was,  after  all,  not  much  crosser  the  next  morning 
than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  being  of  late.  He  carried 
out  his  threat  not  to  speak  to  Robin,  but  he  was  so  glum 
generally  that  this  was  scarcely  noticeable.  He  objected 
strongly  to  going  to  Granny  Nickerson's  funeral,  and 
was  only  constrained  by  his  father's  positive  command 
that  such  respect  should  be  shown  to  her  memory.  To 
Ken's  mind  the  meadow  was  so  far  overbalanced  by 
the  monkey  and  his  misdeed  that  no  gratitude  was  clue 
from  the  Dinsmore  family  to  Granny  Nickerson.  He 
went  by  himself,  surlily,  in  his  flannel  blouse  and  knicker- 
bockers—"  A  fellow  couldn't  be  expected  to  dress  up,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "when  all  his  prospects  in  life  had  been 
ruined  by  that  monkey  "—while  Robin  was  escorted  !>y 
Thanny — Thanny  brushed  and  combed,  ill  at  ease  in  his 
Sunday  clothes,  and  burdened  with  two  regrets. 

"I  never  picked  vip  her  cane  nor  her  bundle  for  her, 
one  day,  when  she  dropped  'em,"  he  explained  to  Robin, 
as  they  drew  near  the  house.  "I  was  goin'  smeltin',  and 
the  fellers  were  all  crowdiii'  round  the  best  hole  in  the 
ice.  I  don'  know  why  'tis,  but  a  feller  thinks  of  it  and 
wishes  he  had,  now  she's  dead."  And  Thanny  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  feelings  in  as  honest  a  sigh  as  was  heaved 
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for  Granir  son,  whose  kindred  had  all  died 

"There's  another  tiling  I  hat   I'm  SOri'J    for 

:  Hi,-  i  liroug  ii  her,"  added  Thanny.  the 

ii  coming  t<>  tin1  from  after  his  momentary  lapse 

,1,1,1, i, -Hi       " 'Bednego  Phillups  he  says  that  when 

ii  a  hundred  \  on  can  see  m shine  through 

'cm  jest  ;is  plain-      He  see  through  (iranny  Nickerson." 

,    niM  talk  such  nonsense!"  said  Kobin. 
•    No'm,"  said  Thanuy,  submissively,  but  evidently  no( 
quishing  Ins  opinion  thai  'Bednego  1'hillups  had  had 

i»lr  experience*. 

II,,  came  over  \<>  the  blutl's  that  evening,  restored  to 
I, is  every-day  clothes,  and  m  a  more  than  ordinarily 

Cheerful    State  of    mind,  which    he  manifested    by    turning 

several  somersaults  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  tennis- 
eourl  where  the  young  Dinsmores  were  all  gat  hered  —  all 
|x,  M  -.lid  vvas  swinging  in  ;i  hammock  on  the 
pia/./a  wit.h  his  ,-;,p  over  his  eyes. 

The  sight  of  Thanny's  small  legs  wildly  waving  against 
Ilie  sunset  sky  was  followed  by  a  gay  shout,  from  Tbaimy, 
''The  show's  coiniii'  to-niorrer1." 

Tlie  show  had  been  heralded  for  a  long  time  by  tanta- 
lizing placards  on  the  fences  and  advertisements  ill  the 
papers.  lint  there  had  been  unaccountable  delays 
and  nna\oidable  postponements. 

"It  ain't  just  a  common  circus."  explained  Thanuy, 
still  breathless,  as  he  approached  the  •.•TOM p.  "It's  an 
inlellectyal  show.  There's  a  Lightnin'  Calc'lator,  and 
I'm  a-iroiif  to  find  out  just  how  he  does  it.  There's  wax 
figgers.  and  a  Fat  Lady,  and  a  Skeleton,  and  some  Wild 
Men  from  Borneo,  and  a  man  that  writes  with  his  toes, 
ami  a  Lion  Tamer,  and  a  Snake  Charmer—  I'm  a-goiii'  to 
lind  out  how  then  do  it.  And  some  say  the  Lightniii' 
Calc'lator  is  a  goin'  to  leave  'cause  he  wanted  to  do  all 
the  intellectyal  part,  and  now  they've  been  and  got  an 
Educated  ({oat;  and  oh,  how  I  wi.sh't  I  could  take  his 
place  !" 

"  A  heavy  Lightning  Calculator  you'd  make,  Thanuy  !'' 
laughed  Ken.  "How  long  since  you  got  out  of  the 
multipl  icat  ion  table;" 

"I'm  in  cube-root,"  said  Thanny,  indignantly;  "and 
you'd  ought  to  hear  me  do  sums  in  my  head.  If  I  just 
had  a  chance  to  find  out  how  he  does  it.  you'd  see.  Any- 
how, I've  got  to  get  some  kind  of  a  job  there.  Fifty 
cents  a  ticket,  twenty-five  cents  under  thirteen,  and  no 
compliment'ries !  Saul  says  we  can't  stand  such  prices 
inore'n  once,  anyhow.  Some  fellers  peek,  and  some  crawl 
under,  but  I  wouldn't.  I  did  crawl  under  once  when  I 
was  a  little  feller,  and  didn't  know  'twas  mean.  Miss 
Robin  she  says  'tis.  Anyhow,  they're  so  strict  now  that 
you  can't  'jet  a  chance  to.  And  there  ain't  many  jobs 
that  a  feller  can  get;  they  have  folks  belongin'  to  the 
comp'ny  to  do  everything.  'Lando  Briggs  he's  got  the 
start  of  me.  He  went  away  up  to  Menanket  to  get  the 

chi e  of  dislriliiitiii'  handbills.  Last  show  that  come 

round  he  got  a  chance  to  blow  up  the  Fat  Lady — most  of 
her  was  Injy-rubber,  and  she  had  to  be  blowed  up  jest 

like  ;i  ball I  u  as  goin'  to  lr\  for  thai,  job  with  this 

show— 'Lando  got  a  free  pass,  and  a  lot  of  compliment'ries 
— but  this  one  she's  truly  fat  '." 

Thanny  sighed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  vanity  of  earth- 
ly hopes. 

"I  don't  b'lieve  they're  truly  wild  men  from  Borneo," 
he  continued,  after  a  moment  of  ivtleetion.  "  Once 
there  was  a  show  over  to  Deepmouth.  a  ml  the  wild  man 
wa'n't  nobody  but  Jake  Prugree's  cousin,  that  used  to 
live  down  here  to  the  Cape.  He  wa'n't  nothin'  but  jest 
a  common  boy  like  me,  that  went  lishin'  and  done  jobs, 
and  he  got  to  be  a  wild  man  in  a  show.  Saul  says  he'd 
rather  be  President,  but  I  wouldn't." 

"Thanny,  how  can  you,  when  it's  pretending,  when  it 
isn't  honest  at  all!"  said  Robin,  reprovingly. 

"  He  was  a  tip  top  wild  man — jest  as  good  as  if  he  was 


born  so."  said  Thanny,  in  an  aggrieved  tone.      "If  a  feller 
feels   that    lie's  got    talents    for  anything  he'd   ought    to  US6 

'.•m     that's  what  the  minister  says;   and  sometimes  1  ivd 

jest    exactly   as   if    I    had    talents    tor    hem'  a   wild    man    or 
some!  hiii'j-  or  other  in  a  show." 

••  Kobin  thinks  shows  are  common  ;  but  then  she  thinks 
'most  everything  is."  said  Jean,  with  an  evident  sense  of 
injury.  "I  think  t  bej  re  nice  " 

"  k'l'ii  said  he'd  like  to  uo  oil'  with  a  show,  anyhow." 
said  Thanny.  in  whose  bosom  Robin's  evident  scorn  of 
his  tastes  was  still  rankling.  "I  heard  him  tell  Don 
Samson  so.  He  said  'twas  a  chance  to  see  the  world,  at 
any  rale,  and  beller'n  stayin'  in  this  poky  little  Iiole." 

Thanny  lowered  his  voice.  Ken  might  resent  being 
quoted,  for  he  was  inclined  to  be  irritable  in  these  days; 
but  he  was  swinging  la/.ily  in  his  hammock,  apparently 
listening  to  nothing. 

"  But  t's  hard  to  uet  a  job  that  will  let  you  in,  to  say 
nothin'  of  getlin'  a  chance  to  b'long,"  added  Thanny, 
gloomily.  "  Pave  Kreneau  got  a  chance  to  take  tickets 
last  year;  'twas  on  account  of  that  French  Canadian  that 
had  the  charge  of  the  ponies.  They've  got  a  lot  of  them 
chunky  litt  le  ( 'anadian  ponies  this  year,  so  'Bednego  Phil- 
lups says,  but  there  ain't  no  Frenchman." 

"I  never  thought  of  that!"  Ken  was  sitting  up.  wide 
awake  and  alert.  "I'll  take  Dave  to  the  show.  The 
doctor  said  some  association  of  ideas  might  suddenly  bring 
back  his  memory.  Anyway,  he  said  it  would  be  well  to 
amuse  and  interest  him.'' 

''I  would  take  him.  Ken."  said  Robin,  who  tried  to  ig- 
nore Ken's  displeasure  against  herself. 

"I  wasn't  talking  to  you,"  said  Ken,  crossly,  as  he 
swung  himself  out  of  the  hammock  and  took  to  the  road 
in  the  direction  of  Honey  pot  Marsh. 

"Say.  Ken's  took  that  stull'  out  of  the  Scud's  cabin 
and  put  it  up  in  the  carriage  house  chamber.  I  helped 
him  this  mornin'.  If  you  should  happen  to  see  some- 
thing a  shinin'  like  tire  coals —  I  wish't  I  knew  what 
them  boys  was  up  to.  But  Dave  Freneau  won't  ever 
know  much  a^ain  :  that's  what  folks  say.  A  little  knock 
like  that  wouldn't  hardly  have  made  a  Cape  feller  see 
stars!  I  should  think  he  might  have  got  used  to  seein' 
stars  liviii'  'long  of  Annette.  She  chased  Tommy  Sears 
with  the  poke—  Well,  I  ain't  a-goin.' to  say  nothin' about 
her,  anyhow.  Some  fellers  can't  get  along  with  g'irls, 
and  mebbe  that's  the  way  with  me." 

The  chorus  of  dissent,  to  this  modest  view  of  his  adapt- 
ability, which  immediately  arose  from  the  children, 
caused  Thanny's  freckled  face  to  glow  with  pleasure. 

Ken  did  not  take  Dave  to  the  show  the  next  day.  An- 
nette objected,  because  he  was  weak,  and  Annette's  objec- 
tions were  apt  to  be  too  forcible  for  even  Ken's  persist- 
ence to  overcome.  Dave  slept  much  of  the  time,  and  re- 
mained dazed  and  stupid  when  he  was  awake.  This 
Robin  learned  not  from  Ken,  who  was  steadfast  to  his 
cruel  resolution  not  to  speak  to  her,  but  from  Annette 
herself  when  she  went  down  to  the  marsh  the  next  morn- 
ing, carrying  from  the  simple  and  not  over-abundant 
stores  in  Moira's  pantry  those  things  of  which  she  thought 
Annette  and  Dave  miu'ht  be  most  in  need. 

"He  is  like  a  stranger;  he  is  not  my  Dave  at  all,"  re- 
peated poor  Annette  over  and  over,  with  pitiful  tears. 
"  And  I  cannot  go  to  work.  I  dare  not  leave  him.  What 
will  keep  us  from  starve?" 

Robin  told  her,  as  persuasively  as  possible,  of  Duke, 
and  his  wish  to  help  them. 

"  The  son  of  that  man  who  have  try  to  cheat  my  poor 
father?  Nevair!"  cried  Annette,  with  a  terrible  rolling 
of  r's.  "  I  will  let  Dave  starve  first.  He  would  wish  it!" 

"But  he  is  such  a  nice  boy,  Annette!"  said  Robin, 
warmly.  "And  he  is  lame;  he  has  hip-disease,  and 
suffers  all  the  time,  and  that  makes  him  think  of  others 
who  have  trouble." 
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"I  am  glad  if  lie  have  trouble!"  cried  Annette,  with 
flashing  eyes.  "Yes,  I  am  glad,  and  you  nerd  not  look 
at  me  like  tliai  !  It'  you  have  seen  your  father  wrong 
out  of  what  was  his  life,  and  die  too  worn  oul  \\hen  he 
come  near  to  get  it  at  last;  and  now  Dave  is  almost  the 
sami  .-is  die,  and  it  is  all  lost!"  Annette  grew  incoherent 
and  tearful;  it  was  plain  that  remonstrances  were  of  no 
avail. 

"Duke  isn't  to  blame  for  all  that,  you  know,  Aii- 
oette,"  she  said,  gently.  "But  I'll  do  all  lean  to  help 
you." 

"You  are  good.  You  would,  I  know,  but  Dave  and  I 
•we  will  burden  110  one.  While  the  summer  lasts  we 
can  go  on.  We  have  the  potato-patch,  the  little  pease, 
and  berries  in  the  woods." 

"And  we  will  go  fishing,  you  and  I,  in  the  Mmi/ 
^\  in/,''  said  Robin. 

"  You  make  it  so  that  it  is  no  favor  that  I  take,"  said 
Annette.  "Those  others"— Annette  nodded  significantly 
in  the  direction  of  Sandford—"  those  others  do  favor, 
but  they  look  down.  I  go  fishing  with  you  in  the 
Mary  Ann.'' 

Annette  said  this  loftily,  with  the  air  of  conferring  a 
favor,  but  there  was  a  sob  hi  her  throat.  "She  have  a 
good  heart,  and  the  tartine  have  go  to  it!"  she  said  to  her- 
self, as  she  watched  Robin's  retreating  li'j-uro  from  the 
dooru  a  \ 

Robin  had  not  seen  Dave;  he  was  asleep,  but  she  had 
seen  a  child's  cart  full  of  stones  in  the  yard,  and  Annette 
had  told  her,  tearfully,  that  Dave  had  found  it  in  the-  eel 
lar  and  occupied  himself,  in  most  of  his  waking  moments, 
in  drawing  it  up  and  down. 

"The  doctor  have  say  he  get  over  that  when  he  grow 
stronger,"  she  explained.  "The  great  doctor  have  come 
up  from  Kingstown,  and  he  ask  no  pay.  because  he  is  in- 
terested. It  is  good  sign  and  not  bad  for  Dave  to  draw 
the  cart,  but  he  must  not  see  me  cry.  I  laugh  always, 
like  this,  when  Dave  is  awake!"  Annette  displayed  all 
her  dazzling  teeth  in  a  grin,  so  forced  that  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  it  could  have  a  cheering  effect  upon 
Dave. 

"He  take  more  notice,  a  lit'le.  than  the  first  day,  hut 
he  must  not  get  tired.  I  will  not  let  him  go  to  the  show, 
and  your  brother  put  himself  in  temper.  He  say  he  do 
not  like  girls,  anyway.  That  to  me  is  equal  whether  he 
like  girls  or  not,  but  he  shall  not  tire  my  Dave." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  show  Ken.  obtained  the  doctor's 
permission  and  Annette's  to  take  Dave  to  see  the  chunky 
little  Canadian  ponies.  Annette  insisted  upon  going  also, 
not  from  lightness  of  heart — that  seemed  over  for  poor 
Annette — but  because  she  could  not  trust  Dave  out  of  her 
sight.  The  expense  of  the  outing,  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  had  been  a  matter  of  serious  embarrassment 
to  Ken,  was  provided  from  a  wholly  unexpected  quar- 
ter. 

Cap'n  Saul  came  up  the  steep  sandy  path  from  the 
slip,  with  the  rolling  gait  which  he  had  acquired  before 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  a  sheepish  look  011  his  face, 
which  was  quite  new  to  it.  Thanuy,  who  knew  the  weak 
joints  in  his  armor,  as  we  all  know  those  of  our  own  kin, 
had  by  continued  sly  thrusts  aroused  him  to  deepest  peni- 
tence. 

"They  ain't  makin'  any  ice-cream  or  frozen  pudd'ii' 
over  to  the  minister's  nowadays.  I  expect  that  means 
that  they're  awful  short.  I  don't  expect  they  ever  made  a 
mite  without  sendin'  us  some.  'Heap  it  up,  Moira.'  Miss 
Robin  used  to  say,  when  it  was  going  into  my  pail, 
'  Cap'n  Saul  and  Thanny  both  have  a  sweet  tooth.' " 

Cap'n  Saul  and  Thanny  cooked  for  themselves  in  un- 
trained, masculine  ways,  and  these  delicacies  had  been 
extremely  welcome. 

"She  always  makes  me  take  my  share  of  the  money, 
reg'lar,  Miss  Robin  does,  when  we  take  folks  out  in  the 


Ann.      And  I  don't  want  to,  neither.     There  ain't 
anything    mean    about   some  folks.''     With    such    keen 
thrusts  did  sly  Thanny  arouse  his  elder  brother  to  repent 
ance. 

"I  was  kind  of  thinkiii'  that  seein'  that  French  feller 
got  hurl  a  hoard  of  my  boat,  meblie  I'd  ought  to  do  a  little 
something  for  him,"  lie  said,  giving  a  sailor  hilch  to  his 
trousers,  and  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  but  addressing 
Ken,  whom  he  met  on  the  lawn,  while  Robin  listened  with 
all  her  ears  from  her  perch  on  the  piazza  railing-.  "I 
wouldn't  want  to  give  a  dollar  where  it  wouldn't  be  put 
to  a  good  use,  but — but  I  had  one  layiif  round  kind  of 
permisc'iis  in  my  pocket,  and  hearin'  you  was  thinkin'  of 
takin'  him  to  the  show,  I  kind  of  thought — 

Cap'n  Saul  at  this  point  extended  a  silver  dollar. 
"There  ain't  no  profit  in  shows,  generally  speakin';  but 
Thanny  was  tellin'  me  that  you  calc'Iated  it  might 
set  his  thinkiii'  machine  to  workin'  again — and  so  there 
'tis." 

He  thrust  the  silver  dollar  into  Ken's  somewhat  reluc- 
tant hand,  and  rolled  away  at  great  speed 

"A  fellow  wouldn't  take  it  from  that  old  curmudgeon 
if  lie  had  a  sixpence  that  he  could  call  his  own  !  The 
idea  of  making  out  a  bill  for  taking  Dave  on  his  old  boat 
when  he  was  voing  any  way,"  growled  .Ken,  as  lie  came 
slowly  up  the  steps.  "And  a  pretty  fix  he  got  me  into 
by  it  too!  I  don't  know  how  a  fellow  can  bear  all  I  hat  I 
have  to  without  ^oing  out  of  his  mind.  To  have  to 
cringe  to  people  to  borrow  money,  and  to  take  it  from  a 
fellow  like  that." 

"Ken,  dear,  it  is  too — 

"I  wasn't  talking  to  you,"  said  Ken.  savagely,  sudden- 
ly remembering  himself.  "  1  was  talking  to — 

Alas!  there  was  no  one  to  represent  a  listener  except 
Traddles's  great  Dinah,  staring,  beady-eyed  and  wooden, 
on  tin1  upper  step.  t 

As  Ken's  searching  gaze  fell  on  the  doll,  Robin's  un- 
fortunately quick  sense  of  humor  caused  her  mouth  to 
twitch. 

"  Laugh  !  Oh  yes,  laugh  away  !"  cried  Ken,  furiously. 
"What  do  you  care  what  your  own  brother  has  to  suffer  '. 
and  all  your  doing,  too.  But  you'll  think  of  it  again! 
I'm  going  to  do  something  desperate.  I'm  not  going  to 
live  like  a  beggar  any  longer.  Desperate,  I  tell  you; 
and  you  won't  laugh  when  you  hear  of  it!" 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


NOT   PKOUD   OF  HIS  ELECTION. 

IN  tins  country  when  it  conies  to  the  casting  <>f  the  ballots, 
the  person  elected  to  tilt:  position  awarded  by  the  suffrage  of 
the  people  is  always  extremely  proud  ol'  tin-  result,  even  though 
he  may  not.  be  specially  desirous  of  holding  ofh're.  In  other 
countries,  too,  the  recipient  of  the  greatest  number  of  ballots  at 
the  polls  is  apt  to  swell  with  pride  over  the  oiitrome  of  the 
voting;  but  there  is  a  case  ou  record  in  Japan  where  the  winner 
at  the  polls  was  not  only  sorry  for  his  success,  but,  came,  through 
that  success,  subsequently  to  wish  he  had  never  been  born. 
This  was  in.  tbe  village  of  Awa,  and  the  person  honored — or 
dishonored — by  the  majority  vote  was  a  .lap  by  the  iiauie  of  Abi 
Tanihei. 

It  seems  that  the  village  of  Awa  was  harassed  by  a  midnight 
robber  whom  nobody  could  detect.  The  head  of  the  hamlet 
summoned  the  entire  male  population  under  his  charge,  and 
directed  every  man  to  write  the  name  of  the  person  whom  he 
suspected,  and  to  deposit  the  paper  in  a  box.  Fifteen  ballots 
bore  the  name  of  Abi  Tanihei,  the  rest  being  blanks.  The  man 
whom  everybody  distrusted  was  so  much  overcome  with  aston- 
ishment that  he  made  a  full  confession,  and  went  to  prison. 

In  a  more  civilized  country  an  incident  of  this  sort  could  never 
happen,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  never  will  be  tried.  If  Abi 
Tanihei  had  realty  been  an  honest  man  it  would  have  made  no 
difference  in  his  fate,  which  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  dreadful 
thinjr. 
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WHAT    JACB     OVERHEARD    IN    THK    LIBRARY. 

••SAY,  Vasey."  MI  id  the  I'iet  ure  on  the  wall  to 

the    Sevres     \ase     nil     tin'     mantel,    "you      look 

Idnr.      What's  tin-  matter  \\  itli  von  .'" 

"I'm  hungry."  said  tin'  Vase.  "1  haven't 
hud  anything  in  me  I'or  six  \veeKs  now,  anil 
I'm  l» -limning  to  H  e.l  mighty  eni|il  y ." 

••  lln.l.n,  .Mi.  Time  !"  said  the  Statuette  to 
the  Clock.  "  I  low  are  yon  feeling  to-day  '!" 

"Very  miieh  run  down."  said  the  Clock, 
wearily.  "1  can  hardly  move  my  hands." 

"lll.AK  the  \viiid,  lio\v  it  blows,"  siiid  the 
Inkstand. 

"Yes."  said  the  Thermometer;  "it's  very 
sharp  out,  loo." 

"'Tain't.  half  so  sharp  as  I  am."  said  the 
Scissors. 


Till"  M'U  <.KO,'t-'i:\  lim  I.I  I  tVEK[N<;  A 
OOHPL1  0  UOTTLEB  "r  I1'"',  m  •  I  I V  KH  A 
8DOG  rjON, 


AMI     I'Kni       Mi-     !'•    ACT    UPON    IT. 


••  (  >\V<  II  !"  died   the 

"What's  I  lie  matter  ?"  said  the  Table. 
"You've  ",ot  your  foot  on  my  fringe,"  replied 
the  Kug. 

"I  IXIN'I  think  yon  Hooks  are  very  polite," 
said  the  Andiron,  peeping  out  of  the  fireplace. 

"  What  are  we  doing  now  .'"  asked  one  of  the 
Hooks. 

"  Why,  you've  all  got.  your  backs  turned 
toward  the  rest  of  us,"  said  tin-  Andiron. 

"I  SIKiI'I.U  think  you'd  get  tired,"  said  the 
Ceiling  to  the  Picture-rod. 

"Tired  .'"asked  the  Hod.      "Why?" 
••  \Vhy.  you're  running  around   the  room  all 
day  long,"  explained  the  Ceiling. 

"  UK  careful!"  shrieked  the  I'icture  to  the 
1'ict  lire-wire.  "I  should  be  all  broken  up  if 
you  let  me  drop." 

"You  think  yon  know  it.  all,  don't  you?" 

si red  the  Joke-hook  at  the'  tenth  volume  of 

the  Cyclopa'dia. 

"  No.  I  don't,"  said  the  Tenth  Volume.  "I 
only  pretend  to  know  things  between  G  and 
Got." 

'•  I  WISH  you'd  be  my  friend,"  said  the  Regis- 
ter to  the  Screen. 

"CASH!"  "Never!"  retorted   the  Screen.      "I'll  never  be  the  friend  of 

A  STOUY  is  told  of  a  little  girl  who  went  shopping  one  day      anything  that  blows  hot  and  cold  the  way  you  do." 
with  her  mother.     On    her  return   home,  after   having   visited  ^ 

some  of  the  large  shops  in  New  York,  she  seemed  to  be  grappling 

with  some   very  dittieult   problem.      On    being  asked    what   she  WAS    GOING    TO    HAVE    A    REPUBLICAN    PARTY, 

was  musing  about,  she  said,  "]  was  only  thinking."  "I'M  going  to  have  a  party  on  my  birthday,"  said  Mollie. 

"  ( if  w  hat.  iu\   dear  .'"  asked  her  mother.  "  What  kind  .'"  asked  Jennie. 

"I  was  only  thinking  that  it  was  funny  how  many  little  boys          "Oh,   I    dou't    know.      Kepublican,  I    guess.      That's   what 
there  were  named  Cash."  .  papa  is." 


I'OKB   A   LITTLE   FANCY    UHKK, 


AND—!!' 


s&ir^^W'.*  *£! 

' 


"  <    in  i  K  !      niH'HK  !     OHUOK  1      <'.  t\!K     AND 
6KIC   THIS     Mi'i;    MUIlbKI,    I     IIA\I.    lOI'M-." 


THK   GENEROUS    ROOSTER. 

"  N<i\V    SKH    MF,    EAT    IT.'' 


"THRBE  is  NOTHING  MKAN  ABOUT  MR.'' 
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HIS     FATHER'S     SON. 

T  UK      S  T  O  R  Y    O  F      A      N  A  V  A  L      C  A  I  >  K  T. 
BY   EDITH    ELMER. 


CHAPTER   I. 

JAKE  WILDON   was  listening  for  the  hundredth   or 
the  ten-hundredth  time  to  the  story   of  his  father's 
and  elder  brother's  heroic  death.     He  never  tired  of  hear- 
ing the  details,  and  his  mother  never  tired  of  repeating- 
them. 

"It   was  late  in.  the  fall,  ye  know,"  she   was  sayinu. 
"a    sight   colder  'n    this.      The  lake    was    beginnin'    tcr 


freeze  over  round  the  edges,  an'  the  fishermen  was  out 
fer  about  the  last  time.  An'  it  began  ter  storm — about 
the  worst  storm  ye  ever  see — an'  the  fishermen  they  was 
glad  enough  ter  run  their  boats  ashore  on  Manitou  Island. 
They  made  out  ter  light  a  fire  on  the  beach,  an'  set  about 
it  warmin'  themselves,  fer  they  was  wet  through — yer 
father  an'  yer  brother  Charley,  an'  a  dozen  more,  maybe. 
Yer  brother  Charley  was  jest  th'  age  you  are  now,  lackin' 
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:i.  in. mill  or  so     jest   turned   sixteen.       I  !<•  was  as  likely  :i 

l,,,v  as  <'<••  barley  was.  an'  good  lookin'  loo.     I'm 

ain'l  a  i/o'iil  boy.  Jake,  bul  yer  looks  never 

was  inilfh   I. 'I1  boast    Of." 

n  ,  •',    ii.  mother."  sal. I  the  boy.  running  his  lingers 
i-ately  through  his  shork  of  red  hair.      "  \\  as  father 
handsome.'"  lie  added,  timidly. 

"  Well,  I  don't  kno\v."  mused  Mi's.  Wildon.       "  I  don't 
know    us    hf   \\as    rightly    w  hat  you'd    call    hail'some,  bul 
.is  considerable  belter  favored  'n  you  ever  was." 

'  Perhaps  I  won't  be  so  had.  mother,  ulicn  I  get  my 
growth."  h.'  suggested,  deprecatingly. 

"  Oh,  likely  enough.  '  Hau'some  is  as  1m  n 'some  dors,' 
they  allu/.  used  ter  say,  anyhow.  All  ai  once,"shecon 
tinned,  going  lia.-k  to  the  story,  "soin'un  spies  a,  sail- 
boal  between  the  mainland  an'  (full  Kork,  makin'  fer 
the  K'ock  with  the  wind  l.ehind  her.  Som'un  says  it's 
the  vawl  from  the  light- house,  an'  they  all  stands  lip  with 
their  hearts  a  Ihmnpin'  whilst  they  wateh  her,  I'er  it's  ;i 
mighty  tieklish  husiness.  An'  sure  enough,  jest  as  she 
gets  abreast  Manitou.  a  pull'  o'  wind  takes  her  on  one 
side  an'  turns  her  over.  Fer  a  minute  they  can't  see  no- 
thin',  hut  prcsenlly  the.  yawl  comes  ter  the  top,  liottom 
side  up,  an'  Ahel  Jeffries  calls  out  (he's  powerful  sharp- 
sighted,  ye  know),  '  There's  two  on  "em  a  clingin'  ter  the 
|;cel  !'  Then  Ihev  stand  there  an'  look  at  one  another, 
all  them  great  strong  men.  an'  one  of  'em  heaves  ;i  deep 
hreath  and  :ays,  'The  Lord  help  'em!'  Thet  kinder  riles 
yer  father.  ai.'  he  says,  very  quiet  an'  slow,  as  he  allu/ 
spoke:  '  S'pose  we  see  what  in1  kin  do  afore  we  leave  it 
ter  the  Lord.  Ain't  there  uohody  here  tlict 'II  go  out 
there  with  me  in  my  dory;'  An'  they  all  looks  at  one 
another  again,  an'  no  one  s'l.vs  a  word,  till  Charley  says, 
Til  go  with  ye,  father.'  Him  an'  Charley  pulled  f ri- 
al 1  they  was  worth,  an'  got  ter  the  yawl.  There  was 
Andersen,  thet  still  keeps  the  light,  ye  know.  He  was 
well  along  in  years,  and  was  near  done  t'er,  what  with 
the  cold  an'  all.  The  other  man  was  his  assistant— Mur- 
phy was  his  nam. — Tom  Murphy.  An'  he  says:  '  Ef  ye 
can't  take  but  one  of  us  at  a  time,  ye'd  best  take  Ander- 
sen. He's  pretty  near  guv  out.  I  kin  hang  on  till  ye 
come  again.'  So  they  look  Andersen,  an'  went  back. 
An'  when  the  men  heard  yer  father  was  goin' again  fer 
the  other  man  they  tried  ter  bender  him.  They  told  him 
he  was  e.ra/v,  thet  it  was  jest  a  miracle  they  wa'n't 
swampt  before,  and  he'd  orter  know  when  he'd  got 
enough.  All  yer  father  says  is,  '  Murphy's  expectin'  us,' 
ail'  he  an'  Charley  sets  out  again.  They  got  out  an'  took 
off  Murphy,  an' started  back  all  right.  Well,  ye  know 
the  rest,  1  guess.  They  was  upset  in  the  breakers  an' 
drowned  there,  all  three,  within  a  hundred  feet  o'  the 
shore." 

Mrs.  Wildon  rocked  hack-wards  and  forwards  fora  few- 
minutes,  while  her  knitting  needles  clicked  nervously. 
"I  allu/  thought  thet  was  kinder  hard  ter  be  drowned 
when  they  was  so  near  bein'  safe.  But  I  ain't  complainin'. 
He  was  a  brave  man,  yer  father,  an'  Charley  was  a  brave 
boy,  an'  I  kin  allu/,  be  proud  when  I  think  of  'em.  Thet's 
inore'n  some  could  say  as  have  kept  their  men  -  folks 
longer." 

It  was  fast  getting  dark,  but  they  had  not  thought  to 
light  the  lamp.  There  wen-  two  big  logs  burning  in  the 
open  fireplace,  and  they  filled  the  room  with  a  warm  ruddy 
glow.  Jake  sat  on  a  three-legged  stool  with  his  stocking- 
feet  upon  the  rounds.  He  had  pulled  off  his  rubber  boots 
when  became  in  out  of  the  rain,  and  they  stood  steaming 
in  the  corner. 

"Jake,"  said  his  mother,  presently.  "  I  do  hope  you'll 
be  as  good  an'  as  brave  a  man  as  \er  father  was,  an' 
('barley  would -V  been.  It,  'ud  be  a  more  "n  common 
shame  ef  you  turned  out  bad  with  their  example  before 

ye-" 

"  Oh.  mother,"  the  boy  interrupted,  earnestly.  "  I  prom- 


ise you  von' I]  never  have  to  he  ashamed  of  me.  Of  course 
1  can't  promise  to  be  a  hero  like  father  and  ( 'barley.  One 
never  knows  how  one  'ml  act  till  the  lime  comes.  .  Sonic- 
limes  I  think  I've  got,  the  stuff  in  me,  and  then  again  I 
think  I  baven't.  Hut  you'll  never  lie  nxluiiiii'd  of  me." 

•  I  hope  not;  I  hope  not.  Ve're  a  shady  enough  boy. 
It's  this  honk-  nonsense  »'  yonrn  thet  plagues  me.  It's 
books,  books,  books  all  day  'n'  all  night.  The  minute  ye 
come  in  from  yer  chores,  down  ye  drop  an"  set  ter  readin'. 
I  never  see  any  good  come  of  it  yet." 

"The  books  don't  hinder  me  from  being  good  and 
brave,  mother;  they  help 

"  Yer  father  nor  yer  grandfather  never  needed  no  such 
helps.  Are  ye  seltm"  up  ter  be  better  'n  them;" 

"  It  isn't   that,  mother      "  be  began. 

"l>.uft  talk  ter  me.  .lake.  1  want  my  boy  ter  be  a 
plain  honest  man.  with  lols  er  grit  an'  no  nonsense  about 
him.  Ye  come  o'  good  stock.  Ye'd  orter  be.  There 
was  yer  father's  uncle  Jacob,  thet  ye're  named  fer.  lie 
was  a  salt- water  sailor,  ye  know.  He  died  o' yellow  fever, 
in  the  Indies,  caught  from  nursiif  one  of  his  mates. 
There's  ways  an'  ways  o'  being  brave.  'Taill't  given  ter 
all  ter  do  the  same  things." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

".Take."  Mrs.  Wildon  said  at  last.  "  lo-inorrow's  Sun- 
day. What  are  ye  layin'  out  ter  do?" 

"  I  thought  I'd  sail  over  to  the  Rock  and  see  Andersen 
a  bit." 

"  What  is  it  that  takes  ye  over  ter  the  light-house  so 
often,  .lake;" 

"  Why,  mother,  I  like  old  Andersen,  and  he's  mighty 
good  to  me,  you  know,  and  be  knows  loads  about  fishing 
and  sailing;  and  then — then — it  always  seems  as  if  he  be- 
longed to  me,  somehow.  I  always  think  of  father  and 
('barley  when  I  look  at  him." 

"  Yes,  (bet's  natural  enough,  an'  right  enough.  'Tain't 
the  books,  then,  thet  takes  ye?"  she  added,  suspiciously. 

Jake  laughed.  "  Well,  not  M/.s'time,  mother,  for  I've 
read  every  book  there,  and  there  won't  be  anything  more 
till  the  Inspector  comes  along  and  changes  the  library." 

"  I  shed  think  he  could  find  somethiu'  better  ter  do  'n 
thet!"  said  Mrs.  Wildon,  scornfully. 

Next  morning  it  cleared  off  finely,  and  Jake,  in  the 
rough  sail-boat  be  bad  built  and  rigged  himself,  was 
skimming  over  the  blue  surface  of  Lake  Superior  to  the 
little  pile  of  rocks  where  the  light-house  stands.  The  as- 
sistant had  gone  ashore  for  the  mail,  and  old  Andersen 
was  up  in  the  lantern  tower  carefully  polishing  the  red 
glass  prisms  of  the  lens.  Jake  always  liked  it  up  there. 
Everything  was  so  scrupulously  clean.  The  brass- work- 
shone  resplendent,  and  the  carefully  cut  prisms  that  sur- 
rounded the  lamp,  like  the  slats  of  a  Venetian-blind,  look- 
ed like  great  rubies. 

"Well,  my  boy,"  said  the  old  light-keeper,  "I'm  right 
glad  ter  see  ye.  Make  yerself  't  home." 

"Oh,  I  say,"  called  Jake,  suddenly,  from  the  gallery 
outside  the  lantern;  "what's  this  steamer  bearing  down 
on  us  !  It  isn't  one  of  the  Lake  Superior  Transport  Com- 
pany's.  nor  the  Hidii-iillin .  nor  the  Governor  Alger,  nor 
any  of  the  barges  1  know:  and — why,  yes — she's  burning 
lini-'l  coal,  sure  as  guns!" 

"Here,  let  me  see,"  said  the  old  man,  coming  out  on  to 
the  windy  balcony.  "  Praise  be  ter  glory  thet  thet  there 
lens  is  a-lookin'  her  prettiest!"  he  said,  after  gazing  in 
silence  for  a  few  minutes,  "fer  thet  craft  is  the  light- 
house tender,  laddie,  an'  the  Inspector  is  aboard  her.  It's 
been  less  '11  a  month  since  he  was  here  last.  It's  surpris- 
in'  how  they  get,  around  the  deestrict  so  lively  now." 

Jake  could  hardly  contain  his  joy.  He  had  often  seen 
the  Dalilia  at  a  distance,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  re- 
gard her  monthly  visits  to  the  island  light-house,  bring- 
ing oil  for  the  lamp  and  rations  for  the  keepers  and  a 
new  set  of  books  for  the  library,  playing  the  part  of  the 
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convenient  wreck  to  these  modern  Robinson  (Yusoes, 
as  the  great  events  of  the  season.  They  seemed  to  form 
the  link  that  bound  Gull  Rock,  or  even  the  faraway 
mainland  where  Jake  lived,  lo  the  great  world.  When- 
ever the  Dahlia  came,  Jake  always  hurried  over  to  the 
light-house  the  first  time  he  got  a  chance,  to  hear  the 
news  and  see  his  friend's  acquisitions,  but  he  had  never 
had  the  luck  to  be  on  the  spot  when  the  tender  arrived. 
All  his  life  he  had  heard  of  the  Inspector,  and  had  formed 
a  somewhat  fanciful  image  of  him  in  his  mind,  and  now 
he  was  going  to  see  him  face  to  face. 

Perhaps  everybody  does  not  know  that  all  the  light- 
houses and  fog-signals  and  buoys  in  the  country  are 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  army  and  navy  officers 
and  distinguished  civilians  in  Washington,  presided  over 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Our  sea,  gulf,  and 
lake  coasts  and  the  great  navigable  rivers  are  divided 
into  seventeen  districts,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  an 
army  officer  of  the  engineer  corps,  who  attends  to  the 
building  of  new  light-houses  and  the  repairing  of  old 
ones,  and  a  naval  officer,  who  looks  after  the  appoint- 
ment, discipline,  pay,  and  promotion  of  the  light  keepers, 
supplies  them  with  all  things  needful, and  makes  fre- 
quent personal  inspections  of  the  condition  of  each  sta- 
tion. 

Soon  the  Dahlia  was  hove  to,  and  the  Inspector's  dingy 
lowered  over  one  side  and  the  big  supply  boat  over  the 
other.  The  derricks  on  the  deck  started  moving,  and 
barrels  of  salt  pork  and  hardtack,  dried  beans,  flour,  and 
sugar  were  lifted  over  the  side  of  the  ship.  The  dingy 
was  rowed  by  two  sailors  in  white  duck  uniform,  and  in 
the  stern  sat  two  other  figures. 

"I  suppose  that's  the  Inspector  steering?"  ventured 
Jake. 

"Bless  ye,  110,  boy.  The  one  witli  the  blue  coat  an' 
brass  buttons  ? — that's  the  mate  o'  the  tender.  T'other's 
him." 

"  Why,  the  other  one  just  looks  like  any  city  fellow  in 
store  clothes.  He  can't  be  a  naval  officer,"  protested 
Jake,  with  a  note  of  keen  disappointment  in  his  voice. 

"Why,  Jake,  was  ye  layin'out  ter  see  him  in  his  regi- 
mentals—  cocked  hat  an'  gold  lace  an'  a  sword  going 
clinkety-clank  each  step?  I'm  sorry  ye're  disappointed. 
This  here  light-house  business  is  what  they  calls  'special 
duty,'  an'  they  don't  wear  no  uniform  so  long's  they're  in 
it.  But  he's  a  genuine  naval  officer,  Jakey,  don't  you  be 
afraid." 

Jake  was  a  trifle  disappointed,  but  he  did  not  have  time 
to  grieve  about  it,  for  the  dingy  was  already  threading 
its  way  among  the  jagged  rocks  that  bar  the  approach  to 
the  island.  The  Inspector  was  a  fine  looking  man,  if  his 
clothes  were  much  like  other  people's.  He  was  about 
forty-five  years  old,  with  a  heavy  iron  gray  mustache, 
and  a  rare  mixture  of  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  and  the  man 
of  the  world  about  him. 

''Well,  Andersen,  how  are  you?"  he  said,  heartily. 
"  You've  got  a  new  coat  of  paint  on  the  boat-house,  I  see. 
It  looks  much  improved.  Why,  this  isn't,  your  son,  An- 
dersen?" he  began,  catching  sight  of  Jake. 

"  No,  Commander;  this  is  a  young  friend  o'  mine  come 
off  ter  spend  the  day — Jake  Wildon." 

"  Wildou?  Wildon?"  repeated  the  Inspector,  as  if  lie 
had  heard  the  name  before  and  was  trying  to  place  it. 

"It  was  his  father  an'  brother  thet  saved  me  the  time 
the  yawl  upset,  an'  was  drowned  goin'  back  fer  the  as- 
sistant," explained  Andersen. 

"  Oh,  I  remember  now.  That  was  a  gallant  affair. 
Young  man,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you.  You  had  a  brave 
father  and  brother.  You  have  cause  to  be  proud  of 
them." 

"I  know  it,  sir,"  said  Jake,  getting  very  red  in  the 
face. 

"And  when  you  get  a  few  years  older,  if  you  like  to 


enter  the  light  house  service,  I've  no  doubt  we  can  find  a 
place  for  you." 

"Really?"  exclaimed  Jake,  in  the  seventh  heaven. 
"Oh,  I'd  like  that  better  than  'most  anything.  I  never 
did  take  to  the  farm,  nor  never  shall." 

"The  fact  is,  Commander,"  said  Andersen  a  few  min- 
utes later,  when  they  were  up  in  the  lantern  tower  alone 
together,  "thet  Wildon  boy  has  splendid  stutf  in  him. 
He'd  orter  do  somelhin'  better  "n  enter  the  service.  I  ain't 
savin'  nothin'  against  the  serrice,  sir.  It's  been  good 
enough  fer  me.  But  he's  an  uncommon  smart  lad,  thet, 
Jake.  He  spends  his  whole  time  readin'  an'  studyin', 
an'  knows  more  'n  anybody  ill  the  township  a'ready, 
without  it.'s  the  school-master." 

"Indeed !"  said  the  Inspector.  "Well,  if  he's  got  it,  in 
him,  I  know  just  the  opening  for  him.  How  did  the  last 
oil  we  left  you  burn?  It  was  a  new  kind." 

Andersen  was  afraid  the  Inspector  might  forget  about, 
his  protege,  but  as  they  went  down  stairs  the  tirst  person 
they  saw  was  Jake  seated  cross-legg'ed  in  front  of  the 
new  lilirary.  reading  over  the  titles  of  the  books. 

"Well,  Wildon,  do  you  find  anything  you  like?-'1 
asked  the  Inspector. 

"Oh.  yes,  sir,"  said  Jake,  with  a  radiant  smile  that 
quite  transformed  his  homely  face;  "  there's  a  good  many 
here  I  never  heard  of.  But  that  doesn't  signify." 

The  Commander  smiled.  "  Are  you  fond  of  the  water, 
Jake?  Do  you  care  for  sailoriziug?" 

"  It's  the  onlv  thing  I  do  care  for — except  books, "said 
Jake. 

"Well,  now,  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  bit  of  advice, 
young  man.  The  Congressman  of  your  district  has  an 
appointment  to  the  Naval  Academy  to  fill  next  spring. 
lie  has  decided  to  give  it  to  the  successful  candidate 
at  a  competitive  examination  to  be  held  at  Hancock 
during  the  Christinas  holidays.  Now,  if  I  were  you,  I'd 
go  down  there  and  try  for  that." 

Jake  fairly  gasped.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  couldn't;  I 
don't  know  enough.  I  don't  know  near  enough  to  enter 
college." 

"You  don't  need  to, "said  the  Inspector.  "They  work 
you  hard  enough  after  you  get  to  the  Naval  Academy. 
Not  half  the  boys  that  enter  there  get  into  the  navy; 
but  they  make  the  entering  pretty  easy  on  purpose. 
They  don't  want  the  boys  that  know  the  most.  They 
want  the  pluckiest,  manliest  boys,  from  East  and  West 
and  North  and  South.  They  want  to  give  the  country 
boys  a  chance  who  haven't  had  many  school  advantages. 
Sometimes  they  turn  out  the  best  officers  of  all.  Read- 
ing, writing,  and  spelling,  grammar,  geography,  and  United 
States  history,  arithmetic  and  algebra — I  think  that  is  all 
they  ask  for  at  the  Naval  Academy  ;  anil  this  examination 
at  Hancock  will  be  on  the  same  lines." 

"  That  doesn't  sound  so  bad,  except  the  algebra;  I  nev- 
er studied  that.  But  perhaps  I  could  between  now  and 
•  Christmas.  Oil,  but  it's  no  use,"  he  said,  presently,  with  a 
sigh.  "I  can't  afford  to  go  away  to  school  anywhere. 
We're  awful  hard  up,  mother  and  me." 

"  Wh_y,  you  know,  it  won't  cost  you  anything  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  if  you  can  find  the  money  to  get  from 
here  to  Annapolis.  From  the  moment  you  put  on  its 
uniform  the  government,  pays  you  a  salary  of  8-500  a  year, 
and  of  course  it's  more  after  you  graduate." 

"Well,  now!"  muttered  old  Andersen.  "Think  o' 
that!  Think  o'  bein'  paid  ter  receive  a  first  class  edica- 
tion,  an'  'most  as  much  as  they  pay  an  old  gray  beard  like 
me,  who's  been  trimmin'  lamps  all  these  years!  Thet's 
better 'n  the  light-house  service,  Jakey.  You'd  better  do 
as  the  Commander  says." 

"Oh,  I'd  like  to  fast  enough,"  said  Jake,  with  his  eyes 
aglow. 

"Well,  think  it  over,  my  boy,"  said  the  Inspector, 
kindly. 


•Ill 
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id    \ndersen    passed    o 111    of  tin-  room    to- 
er,  and  the  great  events  of  this  memorable  day  were 

"  Ve  kin  do  jest    ez  ye  hev  :i   mi  ml  ti'i1.  Jake ;    I'l it 

ter  stand  in  \<'r  way,"  said  Ins  mother,  when  he  got 
home,  happy  and  excited,  and  poured  mil  his  story.  "  I'.ui 
;ay,  I  don't  take  ter  Uiis  scheme  myself.  It 
don't  stand  ler  reason  ihei  you'll  d"  better  n  :ill  them 
rich  men's  sons  down  a(  I  laneoek  .-in'  Houghton,  thei  hev 
had  nolhin'  ter  do  hut  go  ter  school  all  llicn1  days;  an'  it 
don'l  slan<l  tcr  reason  the  ( .'on^n-ssinan  'ml  give  yc  the 
a |>|i< liniment  ef  \  c  did.  Wliat  docs  lie  c.irc  IVr  1/011  !  An' 
what  do  \on  uant  with  the  Naval  Academy,  anyhow? 
It  wa'n't  meaiii  fur  such  ez  you,  Jake  Wildon.  Do  you 
know  hnw  it  'II  serve  \\->.  It  '11  )iut  notions  inter  yer 
head,  an'  \  e  (VOn'l  he  lit  IVr  nothin'." 

[TO    HE    COM  INI  Kl>.  | 


A   BOLD  YOUNG   KIM;. 

ALEXANDER,  King  of  Servia, -was  born  August  14,  18?d,  ami 
consequently    is    not    quite    srvrnt  fell     \cars    (if    age.       King 

Milan,  his  lather,  abdicated  in  l^s'.l  ;,,  favor  of  his  son.  Milan 
niinht  liavc  preferred  to  sta.v  on  his  throne,  hut  lie  \vas  such  a 
liad  King,  and  was  on  such  bad  terms  with  his  wife  dial  to^ive 
the  kingdom  to  his  son  was  ]>erha|is  the  most  agreeable  thing 
to  do.  Then  the  ex-King  and  Queen  went  their  si>|iarate  ways, 
ami  left  their  young  son  bearing  the  title  and  dignity  of  King, 
lint  not  the  responsibility. 


ALEXANDER.    KIM;    OK    SERVIA. 


For  Alexander  was  King  only  in  name.  According  to  the  Ser- 
vian law  he  eonld  not  reign  until  lie  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
ami  consequently  he  was  a  mere  figure-head  while  the  rc- 
nents  ami  ministers  of  state  ruled.  These  several  rulers  were 
apparently  no  better  than  the  one  who  had  abdicated,  and  tin 
poor  people  of  Sen  i a  bad  a  \  cry  bard  time  of  it.  The  regents 


took  advantage  of  their  position,  and  fresh  abuses  of  power 
\\eie  perpetrated  ilaih.  Meanwhile,  it  is  reported,  Russian 
agenls  and  spies  \\eie  working  I"  increase  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  people,  lint  what  was  to  be  done.'  Nobody  dared  do 
an\  I  hiiiy.  for  it  was  believed  I  hat  the  a  run  w  as  on  I  he  sid.-  nf 
the  regents, and  ill  most  foreign  count  ries.  as  it  was  in  ancient 
Jfoine,  the  parl\  ibal  is  supported  liy  the  army  is  the  nppcr- 
most . 

A  I  MIII  I  tin-  lirsl  of  t  he  \ ear  ex- King  Milan  and  Queen  Nathalie 
made  up  I  heir  dill'e  rences.  anil  then  it  is  supposed  that  !hc\ 
bewail  to  consphe  lo  render  their  son  and  the  house  of  Ohiv- 
mivileh  perfectly  sale.  The  \onug  King  ]iroved  lo  lie  in  s\  m 
pathy  with  their  conspiracy,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
about  him  .some  sagacious  counsellors;  so  a  bold  stroke  \\as 
prepared. 

i>n  April  li'.th  Kin;;  Alexander  gave  a  magnificent  feast  at  his 
palace  in  Belgrade,  to  celebrate  bis  success  in  passing  the  ex- 
amination required  of  Servian  students.  This  was  merely  a, 
cloak  to  conceal  the  conspiracy.  The  regents  and  ministers 
were  United,  and  they  accepted.  On  the  fatal  day  they  all 
came  to  the  royal  dinner,  as  unsuspectingly  as  any  mouse  eve) 
walked  into  a  trap.  There  were  eight  at  the  table,  with  the 
Kin.U  at  the  head,  and  everybody  must  have  had  a  good  time  at 
first.  Hut  the  regents  did  not  have  opportunity  to  finish  their 
dinner;  the  King  was  evidently  in  a  hurry,  for  after  the  third 
course  the  box  arose  ami  said:  "Gentlemen,  for  four  years  you, 
in  my  name,  have  administered  the  kingly  power.  I  thank  yon 
heartily  for  the  trouble  yon  have  taken.  I  now  feel  able  to  ad- 
minister the  power  myself,  and  will  exercise  it  from  this 'mo- 
ment. 1  beg  you,  therefore,  i  in  media  tidy  to  hand  me  your  resig- 
nations." 

They  said  they  would  not  resign,  and  then  (he  King  put  them 
all  under  arrest,  and  in  the  morning  had  them  conveyed  to  their 
homes  under  guard.  After  this  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  his 
subjects,  and  before  daybreak  went  out  to  visit  the  army  liar- 
racks,  where  the  troops  were  under  arms.  They  received  him 
gladly,  and  the  next  day  the  citi/ens  had  a  chance  to  testify  to 
their  approval,  which  t  hey  did.  Shops  were  closed,  the  King  at- 
tended a. joyous  Te  Deum  at  the  cathedral,  and  ill  the  evening 
the  city  was  illuminated  and  everybody  seemed  happy.  And 
that  is  the  sil  nation  at  present  writing.  Jjist  how  it  will  end 
cannot  be  foreseen,  but  Alexander  will  probably  be  recognized 
and  continued  as  King  in  truth.  He  has  ordered  new  elections 
for  members  of  the  Sc rvian  Sknpt schina  or  <  'ongrcss  :  he  has  ap- 
pointcd  a  new  cabinet,  and  when  the  body  meets  he  will  say 
"  1  have  attained  my  majority  and  am  able  to  rule."  Then  with 
the  entire  army  in  favor  of  this  course  there  is  every  probabil- 
ity that  he  \\ill  carry  his  point. 


MR.  BETHEL'S    PAMPHLET. 

lived,  many  j  ears  ago,  in  Ireland,  a  barrister  of  the 
I  name  of  lielhel.  who  was  rather  proud  of  his  attainments, 
and  who  liked  to  show  them  oil' in  t.l.e  writing  of  pamphlets. 
One  of  these,  said  by  those  who  have  seen  it  to  be  anything  but 
valuable,  was  upon  the  subject  of  the  union  between  Ireland  and 
England. 

Mfe ting  ;>.  w  itty  acquaintance  some  days  after  the  publication 
of  his  pamphlet.  Bethel  was  asked  by  him  why  he  had  not  in- 
formed him  of  its  appearance. 

"I  wonder  you  didn't  tell  me  you'd  written  it.  Bethel."  said 
the  witty  acquaintance,  "I  never  saw  it  until  yesterday,  aiid 
only  then  by  the  merest  accident.'1 

"Well,  how  did  yon  like  ii  :'"  asked  Bethel,  who  was  fond  of 
praise,  and  was  anxious  to  hear  what  was  forth-coming  to  grat- 
if\  bis  x  aiiity. 

"How  did  1  like  it  ?"  repeated  the  other.  '•  Why,  it  contained 
some  of  the  best  things  I  ever  saw  in  a  pamphlet  on  any  sub- 
ject." 

''  I  am  very  proud  to  have  you  say  so,"  said  Bethel — "  very 
proud,  indeed.  And — ah — what  were  the  things  that  pleased 
yon  so  i h  f" 

"Mince-pies," said  the  other. 

"  What  '!"  cried  Bethel,  his  face  turning  purple. 

'•  Mince-pics,"  repeated  the  other.  "  I  saw  a  girl  coming  out  of 
a  pasl  i  y  shop,  and  she  had  three  steaming  hot  mince-pies  wrapped 
up  in  your  pamphlet.  They  were  tine.  Did  you  have  mince- 
pies  in  all  of  them  .' " 

Bethel's  further  remarks  are  not  quoted,  but  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  treated  his  witty  friend 
with  silent  contempt  ever  afterward. 
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THE    INAUGURATION    OF    WASHINGTON.— FROM  A  BASS-RELIEF  nv  LAHKIM  (',    MEAL. 


INAUGURATION   DAY   IX  1789. 

TIIHE  dawn  of  the  30th  of  April,  one  hundred  and  four  years 
J-  ago,  which  lifted  bright  and  clear,  was  greeted  in  New 
York  city  by  the  thunder  of  guns  tiring  the  national  salute,  by 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  an  early  thronging  of  people  upon  the 
streets.  The  vast  metropolis  of  to-day  was  then  a  town  of 
33,000  inhabitants,  which  had  grown  northward  only  as  far  as 
the  present  down-town  thoroughfare, Chambers  Street.  But  it 
was  then  both  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  the  country,  w  hieh 
had, just  changed  from  a  confederation  of  States  to  the  dignity 
of  a  nation,  the  United  States  of  America.  On  the  (ith  of. \pril 
the  first  college  of  electors  had  met  here  to  open  and  count  the 
votes  which  elected  the  first  national  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
tleut — George  Washington  and  John  Adams.  Here  the  first  na- 
tional Congress  had  just  organized,  and  now  in  the  same  event- 
ful mouth  the  first  inauguration  of  a  President  was  to  take 
place. 

A  messenger  had  ridden  at  speed  from  New  York  to  Mount 
Vernon  to  notify  General  Washington  of  his  election,  and  the 
next  week  the  great  patriot  leader  of  the  Revolution  was  on  his 
way  to  New  York.  Travelling  in  his  coach  along  the  route  from 
Virginia,  through  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  New- 
Jersey,  his  progress  had  been  attended  by  every  demonstration 
of  respect  and  love  and  h>\  ally.  Venerated  as  the  savior  of  his 
country,  people  Hocked  from  far  and  near  to  see  him.  Many 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  coming  with  their  wives,  sons,  and 
daughters  to  see  the  chief  they  had  followed  in  the  long  war, 
were  in  the  throngs  that  lii.ed  the  road-sides  and  crowded  the 
towns,  where  laurel  emblems  and  triumphal  arches  awaited  his 
coming.  At  Elizabethtown  a  splendid  Oarge  ••  rowed  by  thirteen 
harbor  pilots"  bore  him  in  state  to  New  York  city,  where  a  ret- 
inue of  gayly  decorated  boats  attended  the  barge,  and  the 
vessels  at  anchor  flung  forth  all  their  colors  ami  tired  sa- 
lutes, while,  as  if  to  enhance  the  festivity  of  the  occasion,  a 
school  of  porpoises  leaped  and  gambolled  among  the  boats. 

Now,  after  a  week  devoted  to  the  fitting  entertainment  of  the 
city's  illustrious  guest,  the  day  of  the  inauguration  had  come. 
The  Federal  Hall,  in  which  the  august  ceremony  was  to  take 
place,  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Sub-Treasury  building, 
where  Broad  and  Wall  streets  meet.  It  had  been  the  court-house 
of  the  colony,  the  Capitol  of  the  province,  and  at  one  time  the 
meeting-place  of  the  old  Continental  Congress.  Through  lib- 
eral public  subscriptions  of  New  York  citizens  enough  money 


hail  been   raised   to  make  it  a  tittiug  ediliee  for  the  sessions  of 
the  new  American  Congress. 

There  had  been  much  discussion  over  the  title  of  dignity  that 
should  be  accorded  to  the  new  President.  The  one  finally  set- 
tled upon  was  "His  Highness,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Protector  of  our  Liberties." 

A  procession  of  distinguished  citizens  and  citizen  soldiers 
escorted  Washington  in  his  four-horse  coach  to  Federal  Hall. 
Arrived  at  the  Federal  Hall,  the  soldiers  divided  into  two 
lines,  and  Washington,  passing  between  them,  was  escorted  to 
tin-  Senate  Chamber.  Vice-President .'Adams  led  the  way  with 
Washington  to  the  balcony,  followed  by  Chancellor  Livingston, 
Samuel  A.  Otis.  Secretary  of  the  Senate',  John  Jay,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Roger  Sherman,  Baron  Steuhen,  General  Knox,  Gov- 
ernor Clinton,  and  Governor  SI.  ('lair,  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. These  statesmen,  standing  among  the  pillars  of  the  bal- 
cony, were  distinguished  figures  above  the  dense  mass  of  people 
who  crowded  Wall  and  Broad  streets.  Washington  was  conspic- 
uous over  all  about  him  by  the  great  height  of  his  stately  figure 
and  his  dignity  of  presence,  his  appearance  being  further  set  oft' 
by  his  attire,  which  presented  the  splendor  of  color  and  material 
permitted  at,  that;  period,  and  which  seems  so  appropriate  with 
the  hist  century's  fashion  of  knee-breeches  and  the  powdered 
liair,  gathered  behind  into  the  bag  or  queue.  ••  The  balcony  of  the 
hall  was  in  full  view  of  the  multitude,"  wrote  Miss  Klla  Quiucy, 
who  saw  the  ceremony  from  the  roof  of  a  house.  "  In  the  centre 
of  it  was  placed  a  table  with  a  rich  covering  of  red  velvet,  and 
upon  it,  on  a  crimson  cushion,  lay  a  large  and  elegant  Bible. 
Washington  entered,  accompanied  by  the  Chancellor  of  New 
York,  who  was  to  administer  the  oath,  by  John  Adams.  Vice- 
President,  Governor  Clinton,  and  others.  His  appearance  was 
most  solemn  and  dignified.  Advancing  to  the  front,  of  the  bal- 
cony, he  laid  his  hand  to  his  heart,  bowed  several  times,  and 
then  retired  to  an  arm-chair  near  the  table.  After  ,~  few  mo- 
ments he  arose  and  came  forward.  Chancellor  Livingston 
read  the  oath  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution, and  Washington  repeated  it, resting  his  hand  upon  the 
table." 

Mr.  Otis,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  raised  the  Bible  to  the 
lips  of  \Yasliington,  who  stooped  and  kissed  the  book,  saying 
gravely,  "So  help  me  God!"  Then  Chancellor  Livingston  ex- 
claimed, "  It  is  done,"  and  turning  to  the  people,  he  cried,  "  1 .011^ 
live  George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States."  At 
once  a  flag  fluttered  forth  above  the  cupola  of  the  hall,  giving 
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tin-  signal,  «  hieh  was  :uis\vcrnl  li.v  tin-  thunderous  salutes  of  the 
artillerj  at  the  Battery.  All  tin-  i»-lls  in  the  citj  i»-aled  forth. 

:m,l  :l  oi, MI  shout  arose  from  the  crowds  asseinMed  on  streets 
;i,i,l  bouse  tops.  Th.'  President  .-.gain  bowed  lo  the  jieojde.  and 

,,  tinned  to  tile  Senate  (  'ha  III  I  it-r  to  make   to  the'  two  Houses 

gl-ess   Ins    inaugural    address.       This    having    I n    dour. 

Washington,  the  niemliers  of  ( 'oiigivss.  :iml  the  chie!  officers 
of  tli,-  Sl:ilr  and  city  attended  divine  service  ill  SI.  Paul's.  »  In-ie 
I  I ii-  'IV  Hrlllil  \\.-is  snil"-.  \\  Ilirh  i-ll(li-d  tin-  ceremonials  of  the  da \ . 

illustration  of  this  wiv:it  historical  event  thai  we  give 
a!  tin-  lirad  of  this  article  is  IVoni  tin-  I'ass  relief  1,\  Larkni  ('.. 
Mead,  an  Aim  riean  sculptor. 


llo\\     DAPHNE    MIAltKH    1 1  Kit   HAT. 

BY  EM, A    HODMAN   CHI  RCH. 

VND    what,  did   Aunt    Mary  say    to   your  new    hat?" 
asked    Mamma    Ferris,  as  she   untied   the   strings 
of  UK-   quaint  looking  felt  hat,   with   its  nodding  plumes, 
uliidi  almost  hid  the  sweet  little  face  beneai  h  it. 

••Sin- said  I  looked  like  a  fly  under u  cabbage  leaf." 

Mamma  laughed  merrily.  The  hat  was  so  very  big  and 
the  face  so  very  little  that  the  comparison  did  not  seem 
much  out  of  the  way.  But  Daphne  was  greatly  pu/./.Ied  : 
she  did  not  see  how  she  could  look  like  a  ll\  nor  ho\v  the 
hat  could  look  like  a  cahbagc  leaf. 

••  What  is  little  missie  looking  for?"  asked  Thomas,  the 
gardener,  as  he  sa\v  her  stooping  among  the  cabbages. 
••  There's  nothing  there  good  to  eat." 

"I  don't  iranl  to  eat  "em,"  said  Daphne,  in  great  dis- 
gust. "  I  only  want  to  see  a  fly  under  a  cabbage  leaf." 

Then  Thomas  laughed,  and  Daphne  wondered  what 
(here  was  so  funny  about  it.  "  Don't  flies  live  under  cab- 
bage leaves  when  they're  at  home?"  she  asked. 

"Not  as  I  know  of,"  replied  Thomas,  with  his  eyes  still 
twinkling.  "  I  guess  they're  most  at  home  botherin'  peo- 
ple in  their  houses  and  eatin'  whatever  they  can  find. 
They  don't  trouble  the  cabbages  much.'' 

"Then  what  made  Aunt  Mary  say  that  I  looked  like  a 
llv  under  a  cabbage  leaf  in  my  hat?"  asked  Daphne,  in 
•_•  real  surprise. 

"Well,"  said  Thomas,  as  he  tried  hard  not  to  laugh 
again,  "a  fly  is  very  little,  yon  see,  and  the  hat  is  pretty 
big.  and  so— 

"  Well,  I  don't  like  my  hat,  then, "said  Daphne,  very 
decidedly,  "and  I  wish  it  wasn't  so  big." 

"Lor,  now,"  exclaimed  Thomas,  "and  the  lots  o'  little 
girls  there  is  that  hasn't  got  any  hat  at  all !" 

The  little' 'fly  under  the  cabbage  leaf  "wondered  whether 
it  wouldn't  really  be  better  to  have  no  hat  at  all  than  to 
have  one  that  was  so  very  big. 

But  mamma  declared  that  it  wasa  very  nice  hat  indeed, 
that  it  had  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  would  keep 
oil'  the  wind  and  cold  ;  and  the  next  day.  which  was  Sun- 
day. Daphne  unwillingly  allowed  herself  to  be  tied  into 
what  papa  called  her  "  coal-scuttle."  and  went  to  church, 
lint  all  through  the  service  she  fancied  that  people  were 
looking  at  her;  and  as  they  came  out  from  the  porch,  one 
lady  said  to  another:  "Pretty  little  thing,  but  that  great 
hat  makes  her  look  top-heavy." 

"I  think,"  said  papa,  smilingly,  "  that  this  little  girl 
has  a  hat  and  a  half;  why.  it  is  really  large  enough  for 
two." 

The  "little  girl"  brightened  upagain  at  this  remark;  it 
lilted  in  so  nicely  with  what  Thomas  had  said  about  some 
little  girls  having  no  hat  at  all,  and  the  head  under  the 
big  hat  was  doing  a  great  deal  of  thinking.  If  she  really 
had  a  hat  and  a  half,  and  one  that  was  big  enough  for 
two.  it.  would  be  selfish  to  keep  if  all  to  herself,  and  she 
certainly  ought  to  share  it  with  some  little  girl  who 
hadn't  any  hat,  or  only  a  small  one. 

There   was    a  rather  unpleasant-looking  child   in   the 
, ihorhood  named  Tillie  Slade,  who  was  generally  to 


hi-  seen  swinging  on  a  rickety  gate,  and  making  faces  at 
every  one  of  whom  she  was  not  afraid.  She  was  a  dark, 
thin  little  personage,  with  a  perked-np  expression  on  her 
face,  and  with  her  short  dress  and  i] ueer  little  hat  with  a 
shabby  feather  sticking  up  in  it.  she  reminded  Daphne  of 
ihe  monkeys  lhat  go  about  with  the  hand  organs.  But 
then  she  \\as  poor,  and  her  mother  worked  hard,  and  she 
had  such  a  small  hat.  when  large  ones  were  the  fashion, 
l|i,-il  altogether  Daphne  fell  quite  tender-hearted  as  she 
passed  the  gate  on  Monda\  afternoon. 

Tillie  was  swmgiii'.;'  as  usual,  but  she  didn't  make  a 
lace;  she  was  lost,  ill  admiration  of  Daphne's  hat.  "My!" 
said  she.  "ain't  we  fush'nable.  though!  Don't  you  want 
to  change  hats?" 

The  liitle  girl  with  the  big  hat  was  rather  startled  by 
this  question,  but  she  said,  presently:  "I'll  share  it  with 
you  if  you  like:  my  father  says  it's  big  enough  for  two." 

Then  quite  a  consultation  took  place,  which  ended  in 
Daphne's  going  with  her  humble  acquaintance  to  the 
milliner's,  with  the  request  that  she  would  make  two  hats 
out  of  the  troublesome  large  one. 

"  For  the  land's  sake!"  exclaimed  that  worthy  woman, 
in  dismay.  "  Whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing!1  Your  hat, 
Daphne  Ferris,  isn't  a  mite  too  big  to  look  right,  and 
your  ma  'ud  give  you  a  pretty  talking  to!  You  go  home, 
Tillie  Slade,  and  let  other  folks'  hats  alone." 

This  was  rather  discouraging;  but  as  they  were  leaving 
the  shop  Daphne  said,  brightly  :  "  I'll  tell  you  how  we  can 
share  it;  you  put  it  on  and  wear  it  awhile,  and  then  I'll 
wear  it.  How  will  that  do?" 

Tillie  declared  that  it  was  "splendid";  and  presently 
her  shrewd,  old  little  face  was  peering  from  under 
Daphne's  great  hat,  while  on  Daphne's  head  was  mounted 
the  queer  little  a  flair  with  the  upright  feather  in  it,  which 
looked  so  exactly  like  Tillie.  Both  were  satisfied;  and 
Tillie  was  strutting  along  like  a  peacock  in  her  borrowed 
pi  times,  when  whom  should  they  meet  but  Daphne's 
mamma! 

Mrs.  Ferris  was  horrified,  as  she  made  the  children 
change  hats  at  once,  and  carried  Daphne  off  home.  But 
papa  laughed  until  he  was  tired  when  Daphne  explained 
to  him  how  she  tried  to  share  her  hat.  Presently  her 
father  asked,  "If  my  little  girl  had  had  something  she 
preferred  to  keep,  would  she  have  been  quite  so  ready  to 
share  it?" 

The  rose  leaf  cheeks  grew  a  deep,  deep  red  as  Daphne 
•whispered  a  brave  "  JVo." 


LAYING    THE    ATLANTIC    CABLE. 

BY  JNO.   (J1LMEK   SPEED. 

rPHE  successful  laying  of  an  electric  cable  beneath  the 
JL  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is'the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  a  period  which  will  be  known  in  history  as  the 
electric  age.  The  man  to  whose  energy  and  courage  we 
owe  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  undertaking  was 
described  by  John  Bright,  the  famous  English  orator, 
statesman,  and  philanthropist,  as  the  most  practical  ben- 
efactor of  the  world  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  en- 
terprising man  was  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  New  York,  who 
died  last  year. 

Mr.  Field  was  born  from  sturdy  and  distinguished  an- 
cestors in  Massachusetts  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  cen- 
tury. These  ancestors  would  have  lived  long  in  the  local 
history  even  if  Mr.  Cyrus  Field  and  his  eminent  brothers 
bad  not  each  achieved  a  wider  fame  than  that  of  any  of 
their  forefathers.  Cyrus  Field,  when  a  young  man,  be- 
came a  merchant  in  New  York,  and  by  1853,  when  still  in 
early  manhood,  had  made  so  ample  a  fortune  that  he  re- 
tired from  business,  thinking  that  he  would  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  quietly  enjoying  himself.  And  very 
probably  he  did  enjoy  himself,  but  not  quietly.  lie  was 
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one  of  the  most  energetic  men  who  ever  lived,  anil  he. 
took  pleasure  in  a  rest  loss  activity  that  would  have  tired 
an  ordinary  man  to  death  in  a  very  few  years. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  great  Western  Union  Tel- 
egraph Company  that  now  owns  most  of  the  telegraph 
lines  in  North  America  there  were  a  great  many  small 
independent  companies  operating  lines  in  various  parts 
nl'  the  country.  For  instance,  there  would  be  one  emu 
pany  operating  a  line  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and 
another  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  just  as,  to  some 
extent,  railroads  are  still  operated.  When  a  telegraph 
was  extended  into  the  North,  West,  or  South,  this  was 
usually  done  by  a  new  company.  Shorlly  after  Mr. 
Field's  retirement  from  business — a  retirement  that  really 
meant  only  an  enlargement  of  the  field  in  which  he  ex- 
ercised his  great  business  talents — he  was  applied  to  for 
assistance  ill  building  a  telegraph  line  to  St.  John's,  in 
Newfoundland.  Tlie  projectors  of  this  line  argued  that 
by  placing  St.  John's  in  telegraphic  communication  with 
New  York,  and  operating  a  fleet  of  swift  ocean  steamers 
between  St.  John's  and  England,  the  distance  in  time  be- 
tween Europe  and  America,  so  far  as  intelligence  and 
news  were  concerned,  would  be  reduced  to  live  days. 
This  seemed  a  very  practicable  scheme  to  Mr.  Field,  and 
he  took  it  under  consideration.  When  he  met  the  gentle- 
men who  had  approached  him  on  the  subject,  be  told  them 
that  he  approved  of  part  of  their  project;  "but,"  said  he, 
"  why  not  carry  the  line  across  the  ocean?" 

And  in  this  way  the  idea  of  laying  an  electric  cable 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  had  its  birth. 
It  was  too  large  an  undertaking  for  the  company  that 
had  in  view  the  line  to  St.  John's,  whatever  the  gentle- 
men forming  the  company  may  have  thought  of  its  fea- 
sibility. When  the  idea  was  submitted  to  the  public 
it  met  with  almost  universal  ridicule.  Civil  and  me- 
chanical engineers  said  the  work  could  not  be  done,  and 
practical  electricians  said  that  even  if  the  cable  were  laid 
it  would  be  worthless  for  telegraphic  purposes.  Some 
men  of  larger  comprehension,  like  Morse,  the  inventor  of 
telegraphy,  and  Faraday,  the  great  scientist,  believed  in 
the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  and  encouraged  Mr. 
Field  to  go  ahead  with  it. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  summer  of  1857  that  the 
first  attempt  was  made.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  take 
two  ships,  each  loaded  with  half  the  needed  length  of  ca- 
ble, and  going  to  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  splice  the  two 
ends  together,  and  then  sail  in  opposite  directions  until 
the  two  shores  should  be  met.  The  route  selected  for  the 
cable  was  that  between  Valentia  Bay,  in  Ireland,  and 
Heart's  Content,  in  Newfoundland,  the  distance  being 
about  1600  miles.  Tlie  ships  used  in  this  first  attempt 
were  the  Niagara  of  the  United  States  navy,  and  the 
Agamemnon  of  the  British  navy.  These  ships  had  been 
lent  to  the  company  by  the  respective  governments. 
These  ships  met  in  mid-ocean  on  the  26th  of  June,  1857, 
the  cable  was  spliced,  and  the  Niagara  steamed  towards 
America,  the  Agamemnon  towards  Ireland.  The  cables 
parted  almost  at  once.  Three  times  more  was  this  effort 
made,  and  each  time  it  was  a  failure.  Then  the  ships 
sailed  back  to  Ireland.  Soon  after  arriving  in  Valentia 
Bay  a  second  method  was  tried  with  the  same  vessels. 
The  shore  end  was  made  fast  at  Valentia  Bay,  and  the 
Niagara  sailed  westward,  paying  out  her  cable.  The 
plan  was  that  when  the  Niagara  had  payed  out  her  half, 
the  Agamemnon  should  splice  oil  and  pay  out  the  re- 
mainder. On  the  eleventh  day  after  the  Niagara  sailed, 
and  after  335  miles  of  wire  had  been  laid,  the  cable  broke, 
and  the  efforts  to  pick  up  the  ends  were  fruitless. 

When  the  ships  returned,  Mr.  Field  had  a  meeting  of 
the  company  in  London,  and  proposed  that  another  effort 
be  made  at  once.  The  Vice-President  of  the  company 
left  the  meeting-room  in  disgust,  and  even  expressed  the 
opinion  that  to  persevere  in  an  undertaking  so  hopeless 


was  even  dishonest,  inasmuch  as  it  wasted  funds  that 
were  raised  before  the  impracticability  of  the  enterprise 
was  demonstrated.  The  Vice-President  did  not  carry 
with  him  many  members  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Field 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  could  make  at 
le;iM.  one  more  attempt.  In  the  summer  of  1858  the  same 
two  vessels  sailed  to  renew  the  effort  of  splicing  the  ca- 
bles in  mid-ocean,  sailing  in  opposite  directions.  They 
met.  spliced  the  cables,  and  steamed,  the  one  for 'America 
and  the  other  for  Ireland,  on  the  29th  of  July.  This 
time  there  was  110  mishap,  and  on  the  Gth  of  August  each 
vessel  reached  its  destination,  and  the  first  Atlantic  cable 
was  laid.  Tlie  first  message  sent  was  this:  "England 
and  America  are  united  by  telegraph.  '  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good-will  towards 
men.'  "  The  Queen  of  England  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  exchanged  congratulations,  and  there  was 
great  public  enthusiasm.  But  in  three  weeks  the  cable 
lay  silent  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Now  the  public, 
which  had  been  very  gushing  in  its  admiration  of  the 
great  achievement,  became  ashamed  of  its  enthusiasm, 
and  even  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  any  messages 
had  actually  been  sent  over  the  cable.  People  ridiculed 
the  whole  enterprise,  and  a  less  energetic  'and  hopeful 
man  than  Mr.  Field  would  have  abandoned  the  project. 
His  friends  and  his  family  counselled  him  to  give  it  up, 
and  it  is  said  that  his  wife,  in  a  moment  of  depression  and 
annoyance,  exclaimed,  "I  wish  the  whole  thing  was  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean."  Mr.  Field  quietly,  though 
heartily,  replied,  "So  do  I,  Mary." 

With  unabated  cheerfulness  Mr.  Field  set  about  or- 
ganizing another  attempt.  He  was  advised  that  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  lay  another  cable  until  the  diffi- 
culties of  insulation,  which  destroyed  the  usefulness  of 
the  cable  of  1858,  had  been  overcome.  To  this  end  elec- 
tricians and  inventors  went  to  work.  Before  the  needed 
improvements  had  been  made  a  land  line  to  Europe  had 
been  projected  by  way  of  Alaska,  Siberia,  and  Russia. 
This  was  thought  to  be  much  the  more  feasible  plan,  and 
after  its  inception  and  encouragement  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Russia  and  the  United  States  it  was  harder  than 
ever  to  get  capitalists  to  put  money  in  the  cable  scheme. 
But  Mr.  Field  still  preserved  his  cheerfulness  and  went 
ahead  with  his  plans.  By  1864  he  had  secured  the  capital 
to  renew  the  enterprise,  and  by  that  time  too  the  efforts  to 
make  a  cable  that  would  answer  the  purpose  had  suc- 
ceeded. 

In  these  efforts  hundreds  of  specimens  were  made, 
comprising  every  variety  of  form,  size,  and  structure,  and 
most  severely  tested  as  to  their  powers  and  capabilities, 
and  the  result  was  the  adoption  of  one  which,  it  was  be- 
lieved, possessed  all  the  properties  required  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  any  cable  that  had  yet  been  laid.  Its  flexi- 
bility was  such  as  to  make  it  as  manageable  as  a  small 
line,  and  its  strength  such  that  it  would  bear,  in  water, 
over  six  miles  of  its  own  weight  suspended  vertically. 
The  conducting  medium  consisted  not  of  one  single 
straight  copper  wire,  but  of  seven  wires  of  copper  of  the 
best  quality,  twisted  around  each  other  spirally,  and  ca- 
pable of  undergoing  great  tension  without  injury.  This 
conductor  was  then  enveloped  in  three  separate  coyer- 
ings  of  gutta-percha  of  the  best  quality,  forming  the  core 
of  the  cable  round  which  tarred  hemp  was  wrapped,  and 
over  this  the  outside  covering,  consisting  of  eighteen 
strands  of  the  best  quality  of  iron  wire,  each  strand  com- 
posed of  seven  distinct  wires  twisted  spirally  in  the  most 
approved  manner  by  machinery  specially  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  Such  was  the  exquisitely  constructed  cable 
used  on  this  occasion. 

Great  attention  was  also  paid  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  apparatus  for  paying  out  the  cable.  The  machine  for 
this  purpose  was  placed  on  the  deck  of  the  Great  Eastern. 
the  largest  ship  ever  built.  Its  position  was  in  the  after- 
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part    of   the    vessel,  and    s cwhal    on    tlie   starboard    side, 

I'  of   the   masts,  and    so    forth.       The    cable    as   it 

Came  up  from  its  enormous  coils  in  the  hold    passed,  lirst, 

through    a    guiding    groove    and    over    a    deeply    grooved 

on  to  the  drums,  each  of  the   latter  being  furnished 

with  four  deep  grooves,  each  groo\  e  being  cut  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  deeper  than  the  former  to  allow  for  slack.  The 
c;ihle.  alter  winding  round  these  drums,  passed  on  from 
the  last  groove  over  another  guiding  wheel  to  a  distinct 

of  machinery,  also  standing  on  tin-  deck  and  half- 
way between  the  brakes  and  the  ship's  stern.  Here  a 
grooved  wheel  worked  on  a  sliding  frame,  furnished  with 
weights  lixed  on  a  rod.  winch  elided  ill  a  piston  inside  of 
a  cylinder  full  of  water.  This  piston  being  made  not  ipiite 
large  enough  to 

lit  the  cylinder, 
the  water  had 
room  to  play 
about  it,  but  with 
difficulty,  so  that 
yielding  freely  to 
every  alteration 
of  pressure,  it. 
could  do  so  to 
none  w  itb  a  jerk, 
as  the  pi-ton  re- 
quired .some  little 
lime  to  dislodge 
the  water  from 
one  side  of  it  to 
the  other,  it  act- 
ing, in  short,  as 
a  water  cushion. 
From  this  last 
piece  of  machin- 
ery the  cable- 
passed  over  a 
wheel  or  sheave 
projecting  well 
over  the  stern, 
and  so  down  into 
the  ocean  depths. 

The  Great 
the 


iFr.ini    Tli:- 


I'AYING-OUT 

i  i  if  Ilie  Atlantic  '/ 


sailed  in  the  summer  of  1S(>,°>,  under 
command  of  Captain  James  Anderson,  who  has  been 


knighted  by  the  Queen,  and  is  now  Sir  James  Anderson. 
After  paying  out  1200  miles,  the  cable  broke,  and  all  ef- 
forts to  pick  it  up  by  grappling  were  futile.  The  f/rent 
Eastern  returned  to  Valentia  Bay.  By  this  expedition  it 
was  demonstrated  that  the  insulation  of  a.  cable  improves 
very  much  after  its  submersion  in  the  cold  deep  waters  of 
the  A1 1: aii  tic.  and  that  its  conducting  power  is  considerably 
increased  thereby;  that  the  (/rent  I'jits/eni.  on  account  of 
its  steadiness  was  well  adapted  to  laying  a  cable  in  any 
weather,  and  that  the  machinery  worked  perfectly.  Al- 
though the  attempt,  was  ill  the  main  a  failure,  it  encour- 
aged Mr.  Field  and  his  associates.  lint  a  new  company 
had  to  be  formed  before  another  effort  could  be  made. 
"  By  the  lime."  says  Dr.  Field,  the  historian  of  the  enter- 
prise, "the  big  ship  had  her  cargo  and  stores  on  hoard 
she  was  well  laden.  (  (f  1  lie  cable  alone  then-  were  24(10 
miles  coiled  in  three  immen..e  tanks  as  the  year  before. 
(  If  ibis  MS  miles  were  a  part  of  the  cable  of  the  last  ex- 
pedition. The  tanks  alone,  with  the  water  in  them, 
weighed  over  10UO  tons,  and  the  cable  which  they  held 
4000  tons  more,  besides  which  she  bad  to  carry  S500  tons 
of  coal  and  500  tons  of  telegraph  stores,  in  all  some  14.OOO 
tons,  besides  engine,  rigging,  and  so  forth,  which  made 
nearly  as  much  more.  So  enormous  was  this  burden 
that  it  was  thought  prudent  not  to  lake  on  board  all  her 
coal  before  she  left  the  Med way,  especially  us  the  chan- 
nel was  winding  and  shallow."  The  (/real  /•'nn/ern  ar- 
rived off  the  harbor  of  Valeulia  on  the  7th  of  July,  and 
the  next  six  days  were  consumed  in  laying  the  shore  end 


of  the  cable,  which  was  very  heavy.  The  shore  end  was 
brought  oil'  on  a  braige  of  boats  stretching  from  the  ship 
to  the  clilV.  (In  the  K'.lh  of  July  the  (/reat  Eastern 
sailed  for  Heart's  Content,  having-  as  companions  the 
English  war  ship  'I'errilile.  and  the  ships  Albany  and 
Meaicaii,  chartered  by  the  company. 

For  live  days  all  went  well,  and  then  there  was  a  great 
scare.  A  foul  Hake-  took  place  in  the  after-tank.  The 
engine  was  immediately  turned  astern,  and  the  paying  of 
the  cable  slopped.  All  hands  were  soon  on  deck,  and 
hamed,  to  I  heir  dismay,  that  the  running  and  paying  out 
of  the  coil  had  caught  1  hree  turn  of  the  flake  immediately 
under  it.  carried  them  into  the  eye  of  the  coil,  fouling  the 
pay-out,  and  hauling  up  one-half  turns  from  the  outside 

and  five  turns  of 
the  eye  of  the  un- 
der flakes.  This 
was  stopped,  for 
tunately,  before 
entering  the  pay- 
ing-out machines. 
There  were,  how- 
ever, at  least  five 
thousand  feet  of 
rope  in  this  tan- 
gled condition. 
By  careful  and 
patient  work  the 
rope  was  untan- 
gled, and  the  ca- 
ble was  restored 
to  its  tank  unin- 
jured. The  r'est 
of  the  voyage  was 
without  accident, 
and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  27th 
the  ship  arrived 
at  Heart's  Con- 
tent, and  the  sec- 
ond Atlantic  ca- 
ble was  laid.  Mr. 

Field  bad  been  aboard  the  (treat  Eastern  in  her  voyage. 
When  the  cable  was  landed  he  sent  this  despatch  to  his 
friends  in  New  York  : 

HKART'S  I'OMI:ST,  Jnlii  \!1,  Isr.ii — \Ve  arrived  here  at  nine  o'clock 
this  morning.  All  well.  Thank  God,  the  cable  is  laid,  and  in  perfect 
working  order.  (.'mi's  W.  FIKLIX 

Again  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Queen 
of  England  exchanged  felicitations.  This  was  the  Queen's 
message : 

The  Queen  congratulates  tlie  President  on  the  <iicci'.-.-ful  completion 
of  an  undertaking  which  she  hopes  may  sent-  as  an  additional  bond  of 
union  between  the  United  Slates  and  England. 

And  the  President  replied: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  acknowledges  with  profound  grat- 
ification tin-  receipt  of  hn  \Iaje-n'-  despatch,  and  cordially  reciprocates 
ihe  hope  that  the  eablr  which  now  unites  the  Ka-ieni  and  Western 
Ilemi-phen-  may  serve  to  strengthen  and  to  perpetuate  peace  and  amity 
•i  the  giAernnii-nt.  of  Knukind  and  the  republic  of  the  United 
States. 

When  the  cable  had  been  successfully  laid,  the  Great 
Eastern  returned  to  mid-ocean,  and  managed  to  find  and 
lift  the  cable  that  bad  been  lost  in  1865.  A  new  cable 
was  spliced  to  this,  and  the  ship  returned  to  Heart's  Con- 
tent without  mishap,  so  that  now  there  were  two  cables  in 
good  working-  order.  Mr.  Field  was  the  recipient  of  many 
honors.  He  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  a  gold 
medal ;  he  was  given  a  gold  medal  of  the  highest  class  by 
the  Paris  Exposition;  and  be  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  many  societies  in  many  lands. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
*~  KN   very  often  threatened  to  run  away. 


With  curiosity  thus  aroused  to  a  fever  heat  by  the 
passing  of  the  procession,  of  course  the  children  were 
uproarious  to  see  the  show,  and.  "The  poor  little  hearts 
had  so  few  pleasures  Robin  must  certainly  take  them.' 
their  mother  said.  So  Robin  sat  up  half  the  night  with 
Moira  making  the  little  darned  and  patched  white  frocks 
presentable,  and  with  just  enough  money  in  her  pnekei, 
Doubtless  for  four  half-tickets  and  one  whole  one— how  good  a 

that  was  what  he  meant  by  doing  something  des-  thing1  it  was  that  .lean  was  still  under  thirteen! — she  set 
perate.  Robin,  like  the  "bonny,  bonny  lass"  in  the  out  with  all  the  Hock  for  the  show.  And  although  can- 
song,  was  told  "many  a  tale  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea."  might  perch  upon  one's  shoulder,  and  circuses  might 
Ken  bad  used  this  way  of  persuading  her  to  do  what  he  seem  vulgar,  there  was.  nevertheless,  some  fun  in  them 
wished  almost  as  long'as  she  could  remember — long  be-  when  one  was  only  fifteen.  One  could  not  help  wishing 
fore  they  came  to  the  Cape,  where  such  ample  opportuiii-  to  see  the  horses,  especially  the  lovely  little  Shetland 
ties  were  offered  of  putting  his  threat  into  execution,  ponies,  and  the  curious  old  camel,  so  associated  in  Trad 
Like  the  boy  who  cried  "  Wolf !"  so  often  that  at  length  dles's  mind  with  Biblical  illustrations  that  Prim  was 
jio  one  paid  any  attention  when  the  wolf  really  came,  obliged  to  labor  with  her  still  further  to  remove  the 


Ken  had  weakened  the  effect  of  his  threat  by  repetition. 
"He  doesn't  mean   anything,  and  I   won't  worry  any 


impression  that  she  was  going  to  Sunday-school.      Then- 
was  a  certain  dreadful  fascination  about  the  snake-charm 


more  about  it.      I  really   was  afraid  that  he  and    J>ave  ing,  and  one  would  like  to  discover,  as  Thanny  meant  to 

Freneau  would  go,  and  all  the  time  they  were  planning  do,  whether  the  zebra  were  really  painted,  and  if  so  how 

something  quite  different,"  Eobiii  said  to  herself.     "  Poor  they  did  it. 

Ken  !   he  has  had  a  great  deal  to  vex  him,  but  I  think  be  And  Jean,  oblivious  of  shabby  clothes,  was  so  wholly 

He  can't  help  joyous,  and  the  little  ones  so  full  of  glee,  that  no  sym- 


isn't  going  to  keep  cross  a  great  while, 
speaking  to  me." 

Robin  took  the  twins  and  Traddles  to  the  show  on  that 
same  afternoon  when  the  effort  was  made  to  stimulate 
poor  Dave's  "thinking-machine"  by  means  of  the  Cana- 
dian ponies.  Jean  was  go- 
ing also,  and  was  in  high 
glee  in  consequence.  Robin 
wished  that  Moira  could 
have  taken  the  children, 
for  Jean's  accusation  that 
she  thought  shows  were 
' '  common  "  was  true.  But 
Moira  was  too  old  now  to 
be  trusted  to  take  them, 
and,  moreover,  had  been 
seized  with  terror  at  sight 
of  the  lion,  retreating  to 
the  remotest  corner  of  her 
attic  closet  when  he  went 
by,  mildly  roaring  in  his 
cage,  between  the  ponder- 
ous elephant  and  the  ze- 
bra—  the  latter  an  animal 
of  most  peculiar  appear- 
ance, which  Thanny 
shrewdly  suspected  to  have 
been  painted. 

"He  looks  just,  like  a 
barber's  pole,  and  be  ain't 
no  jography  zebra  any- 
how," he  stoutly  main- 
tained. 

Traddles,  for  her  part, 
was  strongly  convinced 
that  God  had  not  made 
the  elephant,  he  was  so 
<•! u msy  and  unfinished.  To 
all  Prim's  reproofs  she  re- 
plied that  God  could  cer- 
tainly have  made  a  better 
one.  It  came  to  be  the 
generally  accepted  opin- 
ion in  the  nursery  that 
God  had  made  him,  but 
merely  for  a  pattern,  and 
that  on  this  account  the 
showman  had  secured  him. 


pathetic  soul  could  help  sharing  their  feelings,  although 
poverty  might  pinch  and  brothers  threaten  to  run  away. 

Ken,  who  would  have  scorned  in  any  ease  to  appear  in 
public  with  "  the  youngsters,"  as  he  called  them,  had  gone 
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tdlldiieypdt   Marsh  Id  lake   1  >:i  ve  to  tlio  sin  >w       Dave,  who 

iparenl  Ij  as  vvell.as  ever,  alihdugh  his 

,1  condition   \v;is  iidt   improved.      They   happened  to 

ar   toMi-thcr   in   the  detnocracj  ol'  the  un- 

iv-er\  ed  >c;iis.  ,-i  ml  l!olnn  forgot  all  the  attractions  of  the 

aiching  I  »ave.      llf  was   interested,  delighted, 

eef  ul  as  the  twins  and  Traddles,  over  the  performances 

eli  p, Hiirs  and  i  lie  educated  goal  thai  looked  like 

,.  ,,i,|  patriarch   in   his  long   beard.      I'.ut  when   Ken 

to    Ilini,  pi. inline   out    the  chunky    little  Canadian 

ponies,  in  which  :il    llie  pre\  ions  show  liis  illteresl    hail  all 

been  centred,  because  they  reminded  him  of  a  Canadian 

village  where  he  had  •>•  lived,  his  face  became  hlank, 

and  he  failed  to  show  the  leasi  interesl  in  them. 

i;,,l>in  watched  Ken's  face,  regardless  of  all  the  charms 
of  the  perl'onnanei'.  and  her  liearl  sank  at  sight  of  his 
disappointment.  She  knew  that,  he  was  saying  to  him- 
Self  that  all  efforl  was  useless;  Havewiinld  nevel'  remem- 
ber. If  he  wdiild  only  give  up  the  hope,  now  and  :i] to- 
gether, of  thai  great,  fortune  whieh  Krenean's  discovery 
was  expected  id  bring,  and  do  his  In  si  bravely;  but  Robin 
i',  alized,with  a  u'i'eat  sigh,  that  such  wisdom  could  scarcely 
1,,.  expected  of  Ken.  lie  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
flunk  that  the  li had  come  I'm'  his  desperate  deed,  what- 
ever thai  illicit  be.  II  was  pmbably  running  away  Id 
sea  on  hoard  a  whaler,  where  great,  hardships  were  still 
-nil',  red,  or  on  a  lisherman  to  the  Banks,  from  which  so 
many  sailors  never  came  home.  The  gay  scene  faded 
IVdin  before  IJdbin's  ey^es,  and  dreadful  shipwrecks  took 
its  place,  until  Annette's  shrill  laughter  aroused  her  again 
to  reality.  Annette  was  boisterously  gleeful,  until  a  sud- 
den recollection  would  cause  her  to  turn  to  l>ave.  and  his 
altered  manner  would  seem  to  strike  her  with  new  force 
after  the  short  forgetfulness. 

She  was  wild  with  delight  over  the  ponies.  "  See,  see, 
Dave!  Is  he  not  the  very  image  of  Mouehard,  the  little 
fat  one  with  the  blue  cockade?  Surely  you  remember 
Mouehard  and  the  little  cart  that  carried  us  to  market." 

But  Dave  was  puzzled  and  impatient;  he  preferred  the 
snakes  and  the  lion  to  the  ponies,  and  evidently  saw  no 
reason  why  he.  should  be  expected  to  share  Annette's  in- 
terest in  them.  Annette  threatened  to  become  hysterical, 
loudly  declaring  in  piteous  tones  that  he  was  not  her  Dave 
at  all,  and  attracting  the  attention  of  every  one.  Poor 
Ken!  He  looked  completely  disgusted.  This  was  far 
worse  than  appearing  in  public  with  the  twins  and  Trad- 
dies,  who,  indeed,  with  Prim  in  the  middle,  were  models 
of  deportment,  with  all  their  delight.  Ken  would  cer- 
tainly go  away  and  leave  them,  when  all  eyes  began  to 
turn  towards  Ihem,  if  it  were  not  for  his  loyalty  to  Dave, 
I  hoiii'  hi  Kol'in 

Thanny.  who.  by  being  on  the  grounds  since  early 
niorniiiLr.  had  found  "a  job, "for  which  he  was  paid  with 
an  admission  ticket,  hut  who  had  been  too  late  to  secure 
a  seat,  had  wandered  into  the  vicinity  of  his  friends,  and 
stood  staring,  open-mouthed,  at  Annette.  "  Say,  Ken  had 
heller  get  'em  a  way ,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  leaning  across 
several  people  to  speak  to  Kobin.  "She'll  holler  out  su'st 
there'll  be  a  iv/lar  panic,  or  else  she'll  fire  something  at 
somebody's  bead." 

"Can't,  you  ask  her  to  be  quiet.  Thanny?  If  I  could 
only  get  there!  Ken  looks  so  distressed  !"  said  Robin. 

"Land  sakes!  she  wouldn't  shet  up  for  me,"  said 
Thanny,  in  great  alarm.  "  I  wouldn't  darst  to  go  nigh 
her  no  more'n  I'd  darst  to  go  into  the  cage  with  that 
lion,  nor  half  so  much.  Ken  is  awful  foolhardy  Neither 
of  them  ain't  nuht  in  their  heads.  If  any  ('ape  feller 
had  got  a  little  knock  like  that  il  wouldn't  have  put  him 
out  a  mite.  Say,  she's  behavin'  better  DOW:  she's  all 
took  up  with  the  clown  and  the  gnat  a  daneiir'."  Than- 
ny was  "  look  up"  with  Ihis  performance  for  some  time 
himself,  but  before  it  was  over  he  leaned  i>ver  to  Robin 
again  for  furllier  conversation.  "Sav.  Dave  Freneau 


will  have  to  go  to  the  idiot  school;  c\er\hody  says  SO. 
The\  WOuldn'1  hire  either  of  'em  at  llie  glass  works,  any- 
how. The  new  head  man  has  come,  and  he's  awful  par- 
ticular, lie's  worked  for  .Mr.  Kawlins  for  leu  years,  and 
be  knows  more  ahonl  glass  than  any  olher  man  in  this 
con  11  try.  lie's  goin'  lo  make  things  hum  !'' 

Robin  looked  anxiously  at  Dave  Kreneau,  and  found 
too  much  intelligence  in  his  face  to  admit  to  herself  that 
Thanny's  prophecy  would  prove  true.  But  when  In- 
looked  away  from  the  clown  and  Die  goat  a  dull,  blank 
expression  came  over  Ins  face;  he  looked  at  her  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  her.  If  this  dulness  .should  increase,  if 
memory  should  fail  more  and  more — oil,  poor  Annette, 
whose  heart  was  so  hound  up  in  him,  how  would  she 
bear  it  .' 

Thanny,  who  was  hard-hearted  where  Annette  Frencau 
was  concerned,  was  already  occupied  with  livelier  inter- 
ests. "Say,  you  jest  give  a  good  look  al  that  lion!"  he 
said,  eagerly,  to  Robin  at  the  first  opportunity.  "You 
jest  hear  bow  kind  of  soft  and  reg'lar  he  roars!  And 
'Bed  N i.-go  Phillups  he  offered  'em  a  quarter  to  let  him  jest 
take  hold  and  pull  his  tail  a  little  mite,  and  they  wouldn't 
do  it.  They  said  'twas  'cause  he  was  so  ferocious.  But 
don't  you  h'lieve  no  such  thing.  Ifx  'cause  /ic'.s  stuffed!"1 

Th: y's  voice  sank  to  a  thrilling  whisper.  "And  they 

wind  him  up  to  make  him  roar!  Tain'l  no  blood-curd- 
ling roar,  same  as  the  hills  say  it  is;  it  ain't  a  half-decent 
roar.  The  feller  jest  gets  into  the  cage,  and  yanks  round 
that  old  stuffed  thing,  and  they  call  it  lion  tamin'.  It's 
an  awful  sell.  It's  the  biggest  sell  that  ever  come  here  to 
(jhianselt.  and  me  and  'Bednego  Phillups  are  goin'  to  hiss 
when  the  lion  comes  on.  Oh,  say,  I  forgot  to  tell  you. 
Them  Ilallett  girls  are  up  there  in  the  reserved  seats,  'way 
up  in  front.  They  asked  me  if  you  and  Ken  was  here, 
and  they  wanted  to  get  where  you  and  Ken  was,  because 
they  was  alone,  and  they  was  kind  of  scared.  They 
needn't  he;  there  ain't  nothin  to  hurt  "em."  Thanny's 
tone  was  slightly  tinged  with  contempt.  "  And  that  big 
one  is  as  much  as  fifteen.  They  wanted  me  to  ask  some 
folks  back  here  close  to  you  to  change  seats  with  'em. 
Annette's  carryin'  on  so,  and  then  bavin'  that  lion  011 
my  mind,  drove  it  right  out  of  my  head.  There  they  be, 
slaiidin'  up  and  beck'nin',  now.  I  expect  they've  been 
doin'  it  right  along,  but  Annette  made  everybody  stare 
over  here  so  that  I  never  noticed  'em.  I  expect  I'd  bet- 
ter ask  the  Patten  boys,  right  alongside  here,  to  change 
with  'em.'' 

"Yes,  you  must,  Thanny,''  said  Robin:  but  she  said  it 
somewhat  faintly. 

She  wondered  that  she  had  not  seen  the  girls,  they 
were  so  conspicuous  in  their  finery.  They  would  take 
in,  at  a  glance,  every  detail  of  her  shabbiness  and  Jean's. 
Their  eyes  were  so  keen  for  such  matters.  They  would 
even  know  that  Traddles's  dress  was  made  out  of  Jean's 
old  barred  muslin,  and  that  Jean's  blue  feather,  which 
in  its  wearer's  eyes  was  sufficient  to  glorify  great  poverty 
of  apparel,  was  her  own  old  white  one  dyed.  It  was  ig- 
nohle  to  be  ashamed  of  these  things.  Robin  was  con- 
scions  of  it,  but  nevertheless  the  morl  ilication  remained. 

Thanny  escorted  the  Ilallett  girls  to  the  seats  near 
Robin  (the  Patten  boys  having  been  more  than  willing 
to  make  the  exchange),  not  without  some  sheepish  ness, 
and  much  anxiety  lest  the  suspected  lion,  at  which  he 
meant  to  hiss,  should  appear  before  he  got  them  seated. 
Thanny  wore  shoes  for  this  occasion,  an  elaboration  of 
costume  which  made  him  feel  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
audience  were  upon  him;  they  squeaked,  being  new,  and 
Thannv's  face  grew  red;  he  felt  that  he  could  be  master 
of  the  sit  nation,  even  in  escorting  girls,  if  it  were  not 
for  this  embarrassment  of  full  dress. 

The  Hallett  girls  were  gay  and  chatty,  as  usual;  they 
had  the  twins  moved  so  that  they  might  sit  one  on  each 
side  of  Robin,  and  they  talked  so  loud  that  the  people 
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near  them,  who  wished  to  listen   to   the  clown's  jokes, 
frowned  severely  upon  them. 

"We're  all  alone.     Just  think  of  it!"  said  Martha. 

''Just  think  of  it !"  echoed  Julia,  at  Robin's  other  hand. 

"  Miss  Ferris  thinks  it's  vulgar  to  go  to  a  cirrus.'' 

"She  thinks  everything  is  vulgar  that's  nice."  added 
Julia. 

"And  papa  wouldn't  let  us  come."  continued  Martha.. 
"  lie  said  there  would  he  a  rough  set  here.  You  know 
there  is  trouble  at  the  works;  the  men  want  more  pay. 
or  less  work,  or  something.'1 

"Thev  always  \\aut  something,"  said  Julia. 

"And  things  have  been  worse  since  that  man  of  Mr. 
Rawlins's  came.  He's  for  making  stricter  rules  and  cut 
ting  down  their  pay.  Papa  says  he  has  been  too  easy 
with  them.  He  is  glad  to  get  somebody  that  will  help 
him  make  them  toe  the  mark.  But  1  think  he  is  afraid. 
too,  til  at  there'll  be  a  regular  strike.  Some  of  the  men 
wouldn't  work  today:  they  went  otf  without  leave,  and 
lliev  are  most,  of  them  here  in  the  tent.  That's  why 
papa  didn't  want  us  to  come;  he  said  the  men  would  be 
sure  to  come  here.  But  I  don't  see  what  harm  they 
could  do  us.  They  always  mutter  and  scowl  a  little 
when  we  go  by,  but  I'm  used  to  that.  I  don't  mind  it 
at  all,"  said  Martha,  serenely. 

"  I  liked  it  better  when  the  workmen  were  all  friendly, 
and  papa  didn't  seem  to  want  to  make  so  much  money. 
When  we  were  little  the  men  used  to  like  us  and  like  to 
have  us  come  into  the  works.  I  liked  it  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  I  do  to  have  them  hate  us  so,"  said  Julia,  with 
feeling. 

"I  don't  see  what  difference  it  makes,'' said  Martha. 
"  They  don't  dare  do  anything,  because  it  would  take  the 
bread  out  of  their  mouths.  I'm  glad  papa  has  a  new 
partner;  old  Mr.  Close  was  too  easy.  Oh,  you  must  come 
over  to  our  lawn  party !  We  are  going  to  give  it  for  the 
Rawlinses.  There  are  so  few  girls  that  we  care  to  invite, 
though  this  time  we  are  going  to  have  some  of  the  large 
girls;  for  Peggy  Rawlins,  she  is  very  grown  up,  even 
for  sixteen.  Do  you  think  she  is  stylish?  Do  you  know 
Becky  Gilford  met  them  when  she  was  abroad  with  her 
aunt?  Now  the  Giffords  will  entertain  them,  and  we 
sha'n't  be  anywhere.  Mamma  never  will  take  any  pains 
to  outshine  people,  and  she  wants  to  keep  us  little 
girls.'1 

"Do  see  those  men  glowering  at  us,"  said  Julia,  ner- 
vously, "and  the  younger  ones  behind  are  jeering  and 
pointing;  they  don't  seem  to  care  how  they  behave." 

"Never  mind;  looks  won't  hurt  us.  They're  tired  of 
the  clown  ;  when  something  new  comes  on  they'll  forget 
all  about  us,"  said  Martha,  philosophically.  "Julia  is 
such  a  goose ;  she  can't  be  happy  unless  everyone  likes 
her.  As  if  it  signified  about  those  workmen!  They 
don't  like  any  one,  because  they're  poor.  Papa  says  let 
them  work  and  save  and  get  rich,  as  he  did.  Did  you 
know  that  the  workmen  are  getting  up  a  subscription  for 
Dave  Freneau?  They  say  he'll  always  be  foolish." 

"I  think  it  was  good  of  Ken  to  bring  him  here,  but. 
how  awfully  sober  he  looks  --Ken,  I  mean,"  said  Julia. 
"I've  tried  and  tried  to  make  him  look  at  me,  and  he 
won't.  Does  he  have  to  take  that  girl  round  every- 
where? It's  well  enough  to  be  kind  to  the  boy,  but  I 
think  that  girl  is  horrid.  She  was  really  rude  to  us 
when  we  carried  her  and  her  brother  home  that  night; 
she  said  she  'wished  I  would  shut  up'  when  I  asked  her 
some  questions  about  Dave's  getting-  hurt,  and  why  he 
wasn't  attending  to  his  work  instead  of  going  off  down 
to  Kingstown.  And  she  didn't  even  say  thank  you  !" 

"I'm  afraid  she  doesn't  know  very  well  how  to  be- 
have, poor  Annette!"  said  Robin,  apologetically. 

"He  can  go  to  some  institution,  and  she'll  be  well 
enough  off,"  said  Martha,  carelessly.  "No,  I'm  n<it 
heartless,  Ju  ;  of  course  those  people  don't  feel  like— like 


other  people,  and  if  he  is  foolish  she  can't  care  much  for 
him.  Do  you  suppose  Ken  will  come  to  our  lawn  party? 
Boys  are  so  disagreeable  about  parties.  If  they  come, 
they  won't  dance:  they  just  stand  round  and  look  fool- 
ish. 1  must  make  Ken  promise —  (  Hi.  what  is  the 
matter?" 

The  matter  was  that  the  lion  of  Thanny'.s  suspicions 
had  appeared  in  his  cage,  and  was  greeted  with  shouts 
and  hisses,  with  jeers  and  groans.  There  was  a  large 
element  in  the  audience  which,  finding  the  performance 
somewhat  tame,  eagerly  took  the  cue  from  the  two  boys, 
who  had  only  meant  to  express  their  righteous  disap- 
proval of  a  sham  b\  a  few  hisses,  and  raised  an  uproar 
which  caused  its  originators  to  turn  pale. 

The  lion-lamer  stood  before  the  cage  door,  in  his  fan- 
tastic dress,  trying  vainly  to  make  himself  heard  above 
the  tumult.  He  was  heard  to  call  the  lion  "a  furious 
beast,"  and  a  voice  shouted,  "He  ain't  nothin'  but  an  old 
pincushion!"  "Wind  him  up  again!  his  roar  is  givin' 
out!"  'Tain'l  a  roar  at  all!  They  got  things  mixed  up  in 
the  toy  shop,  and  put.  a  lamb's  bleat  inside  of  him!"  "  I 
say,  fellers,  let's  make  a  hole  in  him.  and  see  the  saw- 
du'st  fly!" 

Each  new  sally  was  received  with  as  great  an  outburst 
of  applause  as  if  it  were  the  choicest  wit.  The  din  be- 
came deafening — a  mixture  of  hisses,  whistles,  catcalls, 
and  shouts.  There  was  a  rush  towards  the  lion's  cage. 
and  in  a  moment  the  whole  audience  was  on  its  feet,  in 
the  wildest  disorder.  The  screams  of  frightened  women 
and  children  added  to  the  uproar. 

"Oh,  let's  get  out  quick!  We  shall  be  killed!"  cried 
Julia  Hallett. 

"Stay  where  you  are!"  called  Ken.  And  Robin,  with 
her  frightened  brood  gathered  close  to  her,  stood  trem- 
bling and  uncertain. 

"  There's  the  new  manager,  Carlsen  !  he  will  take  care 
of  us, "cried  Martha. 

A  middle-aged  man.  with  little  sharp  eyes  set  in  a 
heavy  face,  turned  quickly  towards  them  at  Martha's 
call.  ' 

"It  is  a  good-natured  crowd.  If  you  keep  quiet,  I 
think  there  is  no  danger,"  he  said. 

Ken,  with  his  charges,  had  moved  towards  his  sisters  as 
far  as  possible,  and  Carlsen  now  caught  sight  of  the  party. 

"All!  Dave  Freneau,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  just 
the  same  old  sixpence,  I  dare  say!"  he  said,  cordially  ex- 
tending his  hand.  "Don't  you  know  me,  Dave?" 

Dave,  who  had  looked  with  unterrifled  wonder  at  the 
shouting  crowds,  gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  man  as  if 
he  were  spellbound,  and  then  shrank  back,  pale  and  ter- 
ror-stricken. 

"  Take  me  away  from  him  !  take  me  away !"  he  gasped, 
clinging  pitifully  to  Ken. 

"  He  knows  him— -he  knows  him  !"  cried  Ken,  his  face 
lighting  up,  and  with  a  joyful  ring  in  his  voice  Carlsen 
had  gone  on  towards  one  of  the  entrances,  escorting  the 
Hallett  girls,  and  Robin  and  Jean  followed  with  the  little 
ones.  Robin  heard  Annette  say,  as  people  crowded  be- 
tween them  : 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  he  know  him!  The  bad  man 
who  have  tried  to  steal  from  my  father  the  great  work 
that,  he  do!" 

"He  remembers.  Don't  you  see  what  that  means?'' 
said  Ken. 

Robin  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  even  in  the  midst  of  her 
anxiety,  at  the  sound  of  Ken's  voice,  it  was  so  full  of 
hope.  The  greater  part  of  the  crowd  had  pushed  by  them 
up  to  the  front,  and  there  was  wild  confusion  in  the  ring. 
The  lion  had  been  hastily  withdrawn  before  the  threat- 
ened loss  of  sawdust  could  befall  him,  and  the  manager 
was  endeavoring  to  make  a  speech.  Robin  was  drawing 
a  long  breath  of  relief,  when  some  rough-looking  young 
men  jostled  and  pushed  the  Hallett  girls,  as  if  on  purpose, 
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.liul    ,  :ih  the  precious  blue  feather, 

<-,>mple!,  [  \  off  lier  head. 

••  Wasn't    that    .1  read  fill .'      I    was   really    faint!"  gasped 

lhe\     emerged    safely    into    ll pen    air. 

ever  I  go  to  sueli  a  place  again  !" 

"II  was  Jo  \Yilkes  who  did  that !"  cried  Martha.excited- 
|y.  !!,  is  ill,.  tVllow  thai  papa  discharged  yesterday. 
fsa'w  him  urging  the  others  on.  I  thought  he  would 
e  down.  Look  !  look  :  My  \\at.-h  is  gone!" 
Martha  held  up  the  broken  chain,  \vhicli  hung  from  a 
button  hole  of  her  dress.  "  ll  had  a  bnlterlly  mi  it  ill 
diamonds;  it  was  my  birthday  present  !" 

"It  cost  e\  er  SO  inueli  :"  Julia  broke  ill. 

--  ||,.  stole  it     thai  .1"  Wilkes!"  cried  Martha.. 
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AX    ELECTRICAL    WRITING  MACHINE. 

TIM')     TKI.AlTniiKAl'H. 
n  \       BA  I.1  X  KT     PHILL!  fs 

IIIKMKMI'.KK  when  the  lirsf  message  was  Hashed  over 
the  wires  from  \Vash i ngton .  and  Morse's  name  was 
in  evervb  idy's  mouth.  Latter  on  I  recall  the  triumph  of 
the  cable  between  England  and  the  United  Slates,  and 
then  people  said.  "Well:  we  have  gone  now  just  as  far 
as  we  can  ever  get  to, and  lliere  is  positively  nothing  more 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  sending  messages  by  means  of 
electricity."  Then  came  the  telephone,  and  since  that 
time  the  world  has,  I  think,  made  up  its  mind  that  as  far 
as  electricity  and  man's  ingenuity  are  concerned  the  last 
word  has  by  no  means  been  spoken. 

That  word  "spoken"  conveys  just  the  idea  I  want  to 
use  as  an  introduction  to  the  description  of  a  new  and 
wonderful  electrical  instrument,  the  Telautograph.  If 
yon  look  closely  into  the  method  of  the  Morse  instrument, 
you  understand  that,  the  electrical  current  being  broken 
at  times  or  united  at  others,  a  mechanical  force  is  brought 
about  which  prints  little  dashes  and  dots  on  a  slip  of  paper. 
This  movement  makes  a  sound,  and  so  expert  operators 
listen  to  the  clicks  of  the  machine,  and  sometimes  do  not 
look  at  the  slip  of  paper  at  all.  By  ear  they  catch  each 
letter.  You  might  then  call  the  Morse  machine  a  speak- 
ing one.  In  the  telephone  you  have  a  perfect  speech- 
transmitting  telegraph. 

The  telautograph,  strange  to  relate,  is  as  mute  as  an 
oyster.  It  says  nothing,  but  what  it  does  accomplish  is 
to  copy  writing.  The  sender  of  a  message  takes  a  lead- 
pencil,  any  kind  of  a  pencil,  writes  what  he  wants  to  on  a 
•piece  of  paper,  and  there  is  an  autographic  copy  of  it  made 
on  another  piece  of  paper  miles  away. 

Suppose  your  little  brother  were  to  write  on  a  telauto- 
graph, "  My  Deer  Ant  jane,"  then  his  "  dear  aunt  Jane" 
would  at  once  recognize  the  pot-hooks  of  her  nephew. 

Just  think,  now,  what  are  the  marvellous  performa  nce> 
of  this  instrument.  A  man  has  committed  a  crime  in 
Boston.  The  police  are  positive  he  has  run  away,  and  is 
on  the  road  to  either  Montreal  or  New  York.  The  police 
have  a  photograph  of  the  culprit.  Instantly  an  artist 
takes  the  photograph,  copies  the  man's  profile  or  features 
.011  the  telautograph,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  portrait  of 
the  man  is  sent  to  Montreal  or  New  York,  and  if  lie  is  on 
the  cars  he  is  at  once  arrested.  Take  a  more  pleasant  use 

of  the  instrument.  A  dry  goods  I se  in  New  York  has 

sold  out  all  its  calicoes  of  a  particular  pattern,  and  wants 
the  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia  to  send  at  once  a  new 
supply.  The  Philadelphia  factory  makes  goods  with  a 
thousand  different  designs.  The  New  York  house  sends 
by  telautograph  the  order  for  the  cases  of  goods,  and 
draws  the  exact  flower  or  dot  or  stripe  it  wants,  and  the 
instrument  in  Philadelphia  shows  the  precise  design. 
You  can  see  the  innumerable  purposes  for  which  the 
telautograph  will  he  invaluable. 


There  an;  oilier  advantage*,  which  the  machine  has. 
It  requires  special  skill  to  work  the  Morse  machine,  anil 
on  that  aeeoinil  the  telephone  is  replacing  it.  The  tele- 
phone has.  however,  certain  dra  u  hacks.  Unless  you 
lake  precautions  your  business  over  the  telephone  may 
be  an\bodv's  business.  Yon  must  have  a  closet,  built 
round  your  telephone  so  as  to  prevent  Tom,  Dick',  and 
Harrv  from  meddling  with  what  are  your  private  con- 
cerns. More  than  that,  there  is  a  trouble  which  both  the 
ordinary  telegraph  and  the  telephone'  are  liable  to.  The 
wires  may  be  taliped.  A  rascal  wants  to  lind  out  what  is 
the  message  you  are  sending,  so  he  hitches  mi  a  wire 
to  the  main  line,  and  thus  steals  the  message.  The  telauto- 
graph has  no  such  inconveniences.  A  man  may  write  me 
a.  message  in  lioslon,  and  my  receiving  instrument  in 
New  York  I  can  keep  under  lock  and  key  in  a  box.  If 
the  friend  in  Boston  writes  anything  it  is  recorded  in 
New  York,  and  if  I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  have  no  time  just 
then  to  read  what  he  says.  I  can  leave  his  message  un 
read  in  my  locked  desk  until  it  suits  me  to  look  at  it. 

The  inventor  of  the  telautograph  is  Professor  Elisha 
Gray,  and  he  has  been  working  to  perfect  it  during  many 
years.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  brilliant  idea.  The 
trouble  is  to  make  the  idea  mechanically  practical. 

As  I  saw  the  telautograph  this  week  in  New  York,  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  it  looked  like  an  iron  desk  with 
rounded  sides.  A  common  lead  pencil  was  handed  to  me, 
to  which  were  attached  twothin  silk  threads;  the  threads 
were  of  ordinary  silk.  On  the  desk  was  stretched  a  slip  of 
common  paper.  I  took  hold  of  the  pencil  and  wrote,  and 
the  letters  or  words,  or  the  face  I  drew,  or  the  figures  I 
made,  were  copied  in  green  ink  on  another  piece  of  pa- 
per on  another  machine,  the  receiving  one,  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  me. 

The  receiving-machine  had  two  aluminium  arms,  which 
worked  like  a  pantograph.  A  pantograph  is  a  well-known 
mechanical  copying-machine.  At  the  junction  of  the  two 
arms  was  a  small  glass  tube  lillcd  with  ink.  It  made  no 
(lill'erence  whether  I  wrote  Chinese  up  and  down  or 
Hebrew  from  right  to  left,  the  receiving-machine  followed 
me.  I  wrote  a  column  of  figures,  made  a  mistake  in  the 
addition,  and  the  receiver  copied  my  blunder. 

There  was  no  skill  necessary  in  using  the  pencil.  All 
I  had  to  do  was  to  write  steadily,  and  keep  my  pencil  on 
the  paper.  I  was  told  not  to  jerk  or  flourish  with  my 
pen  in  the  air,  and  that  was  all.  Whether  I  wrote  care- 
fully or  carelessly  (I  am  afraid  I  do  write  carelessly),  there 
was  that  telltale  receiver  recording  my  handwriting.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  the  bad  habit  of  not  crossing 
all  my  t's  or  dotting  my  i's,  and  the  telautograph  made 
me  feel  very  weary  when  I  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
my  omissions. 

The  principle  on  which  the  telautograph  works  is  not 
the  least  complicated.  The  two  silk  strings  on  the  pencil 
which  are  attached  to  the  sharpened  wooden  point  are 
fairly  tight  strings.  As  they  shorten  or  lengthen  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  with  the  form  of  the  letters  written,  the 
slack  of  the  strings  is  taken  up  by  wheels,  which  have 
electrical  communications.  The  slightest  movement  is 
exaggerated  by  means  of  cog-wheels,  which  are  connected 
with  electrical  brushes.  The  transmitter  on  which  the 
writing  is  done  is  in  electrical  communication  with  the 
receiving-machine,  which  may  be  miles  distant.  The 
two  aluminium  arms  at  the  receiver  have  a  "synchronal" 
movement;  and  by  synchronal  is  meant  that  the  pen  takes 
the  exact  movement  and  at  the  same  time  as  when  the 
pencil  is  writing.  The  illustration  gives  the  words  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE,  and  it  is  called  to-day  a  telauto- 
graph. It  was  written  in  pencil  by  me,  and  the  copy  in 
ink  was  the  work  of  the  machine. 

The  greatest  authority  in  electricity  does  not  question 
the  possibility  of  the  telautograph  working  over  the  long- 
est distances. 
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THE    IMPOSSIBLE    DREAM. 

BY  FRANK  M.  BICKNELL. 

rilllKRE  \v;is  trouble  between  Abdul l.-ili,  tin'  scribe,  and 
I      Hussein,  the   gold  lace  maker.      This   is    how    it    uas 
brought  about  : 

Against  tlie  high  wall  that  enclosed  the  Cadi's  grounds 
sal  Abdullah-,  the  scribe,  smoking  and  drowsing.  The 
at'irrnoon  sun  was  warm,  m>  one  was  moving  in  the  nar 
rou  street,  and  all  was  silence,  save  for  the  occasional  low 
gurgle  of  the  scribe's  kalian,  or  water-pipe.  Comfort- 
ably, with  a  cushion  at  his  back  and  a  square  of  felt  car- 
lifting  beneath  him,  he  sat  upon  his  heels  under  a  beau 
tiful  awning.  (In  truth,  the  awning-  was  but  a  big  faded 
cotton  umbrella,  which  he  had  bought  for  twokerans  from 
a  1'rriiiglii  trader;  but  it  was  green,  it  was  wide-spread 
ing,  it  gave  shade.  What  more  did  the  broad-leaved 
sycamores  whose  graceful  tops  could  be  seen  above  the 
walls  in  the  garden  behind  him?) 

Business  was  at  a  standstill;  even  the  coolest  of  the 
ba/.ars  were  wellnigh  empty;  no  one  came  to  have  writ- 
ing done,  but  Abdullah  was  quite  content.  If  he  were 
not  disturbed,  so  much  the  better,  all  the  more  time  to 
cloze.  He  had  eaten  and  drunk  his  HI],  there  was  sil- 
ver in  his  pouch,  he  had  not  a  care  in  the  world.  What 
possible  harm  could  befall  him,  unless  some  heedless 
donkey-driver  should  pass  too  near,  and  the  beast's  over- 
hanging load  chance  to  upset  the  beautiful  awning-? 
That  would  not  be  irreparable  damage.  Abdullah's  e\  e 
lids  were  heavy,  his  bearded  lips  parted,  the  flexible  tube 
of  the  kalian  fell  from  his  hand,  his  turbaned  head  sank 
forward  upon  his  bosom,  his  breath  came  heavily — he 
slept. 

A  gentle  plucking  at  his  gown  awoke  the  scribe.  A 
slave,  a  Zanzibar!,  black,  gigantic,  and  exceedingly  ugly, 
stood  before  him  humbly  salaming.  Beside  him  was  a 
porcelain  vessel  covered  with  a  fine  napkin,  which  he 
knelt  and  presented. 

"  My  master,"  quoth  he,  "Hussein,  the  gold-lace-mak- 
er, greets  Abdullah,  son  of  AH,  and  begs  him  to  accept 
this  little  gift  of  snow  brought  this  day  from  the  moun- 
tain-top." 

Abdullah  took  the  snow  and  cooled  his  lips,  hot  with 
sleep. 

"My  master  expects  live  mule-loads  of  ripe  grapes  to 
come  from  the  country,  and  he  entreats  the  loan  of  a 
certain  capacious  jai — which,  by  your  condescending 
favor,  he  hath  had  before— as  he  desires  to  begin  making 
wine  on  the  morrow." 

Abdullah,  the  scribe,  was  not  glib  of  tongue,  but  his 
pen  was  nimble  and  cunning.  He  took  paper,  and  wrote 
to  Hussein  at  length.  When  he  had  finished  the  writing 
he  wetted  his  finger,  smeared  it  with  ink,  blackened  his 
seal,  and  set  the  impress  thereof  at  the  bottom  of  the  let- 
ter— "  Abdullah,  sou  of  All."  Then  he  rolled  up  the 
sheet,  tied  it  neatly  about  with  a  bit  of  silk,  and  handed 
it  to  the  Zanzibar!. 

The  latter  departed  to  his  master's  dwelling,  but  being 
of  a  curious  nature,  presently  he  stopped  in  the  street  and 
unrolled  the  letter.  He  could  not  read  very  well,  but 
he  was  more  than  willing  to  increase  his  knowledge  in 
that  direction.  While  he  stood  trying  to  puzzle  out  the 
meaning  of  the  unfamiliar  characters  a  burly  water-car- 
rier passed,  and  swinging  his  heavy  skin  against  him, 
knocked  the  scroll  from  his  hand.  Frightened  lest  it  had 
become  soiled  and  should  cause  him  to  catch  a  beating, 
the  black  picked  it  up  in  great  haste,  carefully  brushed 
oft'  the  dust,  and  endeavored  to  make  it  look  as  it  had  on 
leaving  the  hands  of  the  scribe.  But  in  his  hurry  and 
his  ignorance  he  commenced  to  roll  it  from  the  top,  thus 
bringing  the  end  of  it  where  it  should  not  have  been — 
that  is,  inside. 

When  Hussein  opened  the  scroll,  Abdullah's  seal  first 


met  his  gaze;  and  so,  in  a  manner,  he  began  to  read  the 
letter  backward.  He  bad  not  proceeded  far  with  his 
reading,  however  ere  Ilis  face  It  us  lied,  lie  fetched  a  quick, 
gasping  breath,  and  his  eyes  blazed  with  anger.  Then 
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the  Zanzibar!,  knowing  himself  to  be  culpable,  fled  trem- 
bling, and  hid  himself. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  after  his  day's  labors — and 
slumbers — were  over,  Abdullah  went,  according  to  his. 
custom,  to  the  tea  garden.  There  he  sat  at  table  under 
the  shelter  of  some  stunted  trees,  and  was  served  with 
tiny  cups  filled  with  cut  sugar,  upon  which  scalding  hot 
\\eak  tea  was  poured.  It  was  syrup  flavored  with  tea, 
but  it  suited  his  taste,  and  he  drank  a  great  deal  of  it,  and 
spent  many  agreeable  hours  in  the  garden,  where,  in- 
deed, entertainment  of  another  sort  was  not  lacking. 
There  came  often  the  ragamullin  litti,  who  played  all 
sorts  of  butfoonish  pranks;  there  came  occasionally  jug-- 
glers  from  Arabia,  who  could  perform  the  most  marvel- 
Ions  feats  with  the  greatest  apparent  ease;  there  too- 
came  dancers  sometimes,  and  almost  always  the  little 
hunchback  came  who  told  such  entertaining  stories. 

While  Abdullah  was  in  the  act  of  dissolving  the  sugar 
in  his  third  cup  Hussein  entered  the  garden.  No  sooner 
did  the  gold-lace-maker  catch  sight  of  the  scribe  than  he, 
rushed  toward  him,  crying: 

"Ah,  wretch!  I  will  teach  thee  to  malign  an  honest 
man.  Take,  that,  thou  son  of  a  burnt  father!"  And  he 
struck  him  a  blow  in  the  face. 

How  Abdullah  might  have  responded  to  this  attack 
will  never  be  known,  for  at  the  next  moment  the  propri- 
etor of  the  garden,  who  desired  no  brawling  upon  his 
premises,  interfered  with  a  strong  hand.  Hussein  resid- 
ed him,  and  in  the  end  the  police  were  summoned,  and 
both  the  gold-lace-maker  and  the  scribe  were  locked  up. 
for  the  night. 

On  the  morrow  the  twain  were  brought  before  the 
Cadi.  The  latter  was  a  personage  of  importance,  serious 
and  dignified  of  mien,  as  became  so  high  a  magistrate. 
He  sat  among  luxurious  cushions,  with  a  Habashi  slave 
at  his  back  waving  a  large  fan.  and  another  kneeling 
at  his  feet  to  keep  his  pipe  alight.  At  his  command  the 
officer  of  the  law  who  had  made  the  arrest  stated  the 
facts  of  the  case  as  far  as  he  himself  was  acquainted  with 
them.  The  Cadi  was  a  man  of  weight,  and  gave  out 
weighty  decisions.  He  did  nothing  hastily.  After  smok- 
ing long  and  deliberating  much,  he  opened  his  mouth 
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,niil  addressed   himself  to   lln-seiu   as  follows,  "  Why  did 
you  revile  and  raise  your  hand  against  this  man?" 

"For    no    olhcr    reason,  lietler    or    worse,  than     that     he 

insulted  and  .slander.,!  me      replied  ilie  "...Id  lace-maker, 
wrathf'iilly.     "Lisien.o   Kxcellency.  and  decide  between 

us.        \>  I   hope  for  the  rewards  of  paradise,  il    is  the  truth 

Yesterday  afternoon    1   sent,   to  this   man, 

:n\     neighbor,   asking    him     mosl    eonrlcoiisly    to 

I, .,,,1  me  a  jar,  as  I  expected  ten  Imlnlix    baskets    of  ripe 

3  from  the  vineyards,  and  lacked  sullicient  vessels 
for  holding  the  juice.  In  place  of  sendini:  me  a  cu  il  re- 
ply, what  did  he  do  hut  write  me  a  scurril  Ions  letter, 
wherein  he  asserted  thai  my  mother's  In-other  once  hor- 
rowed  from  his  wife's  father  a  jar.  for  the  use  of  his 
third  wife,  who  \\ished  to  make  ciicnmher  jam,  and  nev- 
er returned  it." 

The  Cadi  dreu-  in  several   whiffs  of  the  fragrant  tinii- 

hiik,    the    tine    loliaci f   .larnm,   seeming    the    while    to 

meditate  profoundly   upon   whal    he  had  just  heard. 

"A  serious,  a  very  serious  charge."  he  remarked  at 
length.  "  Is  it  unt  rue 

"As  Allah  is  my  witness,  it  is  a  black  falsehood," 
•cried  the  accuser,  with  heal. 

"Mean  \ou  that  the  jar  borrowed  by  your  mother's 
brother  for  the  use  of  his  third  wife  was  duly  returned 
to  this  man's  wife's  father:" 

"He  did  not  return  it,  O  Cadi,  for  several  reasons, 
u'ooil  and  suflieient." 

"  Kniimerate  the  reasons,"  ordered  the  Cadi. 

"So  will  I,  gladly."  returned  Hussein.  "In  the  first 
place,  my  mother's  brother  borrowed  no  jar  from  this 
man's  wife's  father  to  use  in  making  cucumber  jam;  sec- 
ondly, my  mother's  brother's  third  wife  never  even 
thought  of  7iiaking  any  cucumber  jam;  thirdly,  my  mo- 
ther's In-other  had  no  third  wife,  or  any  wife  at  all; 
fourthly,  my  mother  had  no  brother;  fifthly  and  finally, 
this  man,  Abdullah,  is  a  bachelor,  and  therefore  no  sueli 
person  ever  existed  as  his  wife's  father.  Thus  you  can 
see,  O  Excellency,  the  entire  accusation  was  utterly 
groundless." 

The  magistrate  did  not  assent,  to  this,  but  smoked  in 
silence  for  some  minutes;  then  turning  to  Abdullah,  he 
queried;  "What  have  you  to  say  in  your  defence .-" 

The  scribe,  not  troubling  himself  to  unseal  his  lips, 
simply  waved  his  hand,  by  way  of  reply,  toward  the  letter 
which  Hussein  had  thrust,  into  his  girdle  and  brought  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  story. 

"Show  me  the  writing,"  commanded  the  C'adi;  and 
having  received  it,  he  put  on  his  .horn -rimmed  spectacles 
and  glanced  with  exceeding  deliberation  through  the 
contents.  When  he  had  quite  mastered  the  meaning, 
and  had  pondered  over  it  for  several  minutes,  he  return- 
ed the  scroll. 

"  Hussein,"  quoth  he,  "  you  have  been  overhasty.  I 
tind  wriMen  there  no  cause  for  offence  whatever.  You 
are  lined  live  kerans  for  disturbing  the  peace,  and  five 
more  for  assaulting  your  neighbor  without  provocation. 
The  case  is  dismissed." 

Hussein,  astounded  and  greatly  chapfallen,  took  the 
letter  and  examined  it  more  carefully  than  he  had  done 
ibefore,  this  time  beginning  to  read  it  from  the  begin- 
ning. When  he  had  finished  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
knowing  there  was  no  appeal  from  the  Cadi's  decision, 
lie  reluctantly  laid  down  his  ten  pieces  of  silver  and  went 
away  in  very  low  spirits. 

Now  the  contents  of  the  letter  which  had  cost  the  hot- 
tempered  gold-lace-maker  ten  kerans  were  quite  different 
from  what  at  first  sight  they  had  appeared.  The  letter 
was  addressed,  "In  the  name  of  Allah,  to  the  much- 
esteemed  Hussein,  sou  of  Hassan."  After  a  long  and 
flowery  greeting  to  his  "  brother  and  friend,"  with  many 
wishes  for  his  prosperity,  present  and  future,  and  profuse 
thanks  for  the  gift  of  snow,  the  scribe  went  on  to  say: 


"  I'.ecaiise  I  am  slow  of  speech,  and  likewise  because 
what  is  spoken  is  not  always  correctly  heard  or  properly 
reported,  therefore  I  write  to  you  this  letter.  Plunged 
in  grief  and  desolation  am  I  that  I  cannot  oblige  you, 
toward  whom  1  have  so  jj-rcat  and  abounding  friendship, 
with  the  loan  of  the  jar  for  which  you  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  ask.  liul  in  truth  il  is  no  longer  servicea  hie, 
having  had  a  large  hole  in  the  bottom  now  these  six 
months.  Furthermore.  1  have  no!  the  jar  in  my  posses- 
sion, since  it  was  stolen  from  me  by  a  rascally  camel 
driver  who  spent  the  nijrht  under  my  roof,  and  thus  base- 
ly repaid  my  hospitality  . 

"Believe  me.  brother,  my  regret  that  I  cannot  do  you 
this  small  kindness  is  greater  than  yours.  My  regard 
for  you  and  my  wish  to  merit  your  consideration  are  be- 
yond expression.  You  are  ever  in  my  thoughts  when  I 
am  awake,  and  often  while  I  slumber.  Indeed,  when 
your  slave  aroused  me  but  now,  I  was  thinking-  of  you 
and  dreaming  a  strange,  absurd,  impossible  dream,  in 
which  I  had  the  unpardonable  boldness  to  imagine  that 
your  mother's  brother  once  borrowed  from  my  wife's  fa- 
ther a  jar.  for  the  use  of  his  third  wife,  who  wished  to 
make  cucumber  jam — and  never  returned  it." 


SPRING    SOUNDS. 

SIX'H  a   Hurry,  such   a  scurry, 
Such   a   hurry   in   tin-   tree,-, ; 
Such   a   \\liirrin.u1  anil   a   stirring, 

Birds  as  brisk  as   Imsy   bees; 
Nests  are  building,  'tis  important, 
If  you  please ! 

Such   a  tripping,  such  a  skipping, 
Such  a  slipping  o'er  the  stones  : 

Such   a  Hashing  and  a  dashing, 
Such  a  melody   of  tones ; 

Brooks  are  hasting  to  the  ocean, 
Where   it   moans. 

So  much   learning;',  so  much  earning, 
So  much    tracing  inetc   and   lionnd  ; 

So  much  tfllini;,  countiiii;.  spelling, 
Till  the  di//.y   head   turns  round; 

Patience,  chilil,  it    is  important: 

So   i.s  knowledge   Ibnnd.  M.  K.  S. 


A  QUEER  DETECTIVE. 

BY    CHARLES    D.    LAMER. 

SH(  )T  and  I  had  played  together  and  worked  together, 
had  yone  hungry  and  been  fed;  we  had  been  lost  iti 
the  blind  roads  of  the  great  pine  forests  on  the  mountain, 
and  had  curled  up  side  by  side  under  the  laurel  through 
a  black,  sleeting,  endless  night.  We  loved  the  same 
gun;  the  startling  rush  of  the  quail  and  the  grouse,  the 
far-away  answer  of  the  wild  turkey,  were  to  both  of  us 
the  sweetest  of  sounds. 

In  other  words,  Shot  was  my  favorite  setter  dog — as 
strong-limbed,  dauntless,  bright-eyed  a  fellow  as  ever 
galloped  through  the  stubble.  To  me  lie  was  the  finest 
do";  in  the  world,  and  if  I  did  not  expect  my  friends  to 
share  this  opinion,  it  was  because  Shot  insisted  on  bring- 
ing me  their  birds  as  well  as  my  own.  He  could 
never  be  persuaded  that  any  one  other  than  his  master 
could  shoot  to  kill.  And  if  I  had  loaned  him  to  one  of 
my  companions  and  given  the  shaggy  rascal  positive  or- 
ders to  "go  along  and  behave  himself,"  it  was  ten  to  one 
that  he  would  come  trotting  home  before  long,  especially 
if  the  unlucky  sportsman  missed  two  or  three  times. 
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When  I  shot  badly,  he  hunted  all  the  more  vigorously 
to  make  up  for  the  gloom  of  the  occasion.  Sometimes  he 
actually  pretended  that  lie  thought  the  birds  had  been 
killed,  if  my  aim  was  very  poor;  he  would  make  believe 
lie  didn't  see  the  partridges  flying  blithely  away,  and 
would  scurry  around,  after  the  smoke  cleared  off,  to  find 
an  imaginary  dead  bird — all  to  save  my  feelings! 

But  now  Shot  was  gom —  lost,  in  the  great,  ugly,  brick- 
paved  city,  with  its  deceitful  houses,  as  like  one  another 
as  two  peas,  and  its  crowds  of  jostling  people,  whose 
hurrying  footsteps  destroyed  the  scent  of  his  mailer's 
tracks.  In  the  fields  and  the  woods  he  could  never  have 
been  lost.  I  might  take  him  twenty  miles  away,  into  a 
country  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  come  back  alone; 
the  next  morning  he  would  be  curled  up  on  the  porch 
before  the  door,  waiting  to  devour  me  with  how-de-do's, 
all  unmindful  of  the  ragged  tears  in  his  muddy  coat — 
bloody  reminders  of  brier  patches  and  lights  by  the  way- 
side. 

The  city  was  far  different.  There  were  men  who 
wanted  to  steal  him,  and  there  were  dog  catchers.  There 
were  boys  who  longed  to  throw  stones  at  him,  and  drivers 
who  didn't  care  whether  they  ran  over  him  or  not,  and 
who,  at  any  rate,  took  great  pleasure  in  trying  the  lashes 
of  their  whips  on  his  back. 

But  of  all,  Shot  hated  worst  the  grinding  harsh  call  of 
the  "rag-bore"  men.  After  a  time  their  long-drawn  cry 
became  such  torture  to  him  that  he  would  throw  up  Ins 
head  and  howl  in  (lie  most  absurd  manner  as  soon  as  he 
heard  them,  and  never  stop  his  doleful  remonstrance  un- 
til their  slogan  had  died  away  in  the  distance.  He  knew 
this  was  very  absurd,  and  we  teased  him  about  it,  until  I 
had  only  to  catch  his  eye  and  twist  my  mouth  as  if  I  were 
going  to  call,  "  ra-a-gcks,  bo-o-nes,  old  i-i-urn  !''  to  start 
the  most  woful  dirge  from  his  pursed  up  muzzle. 

Now  that  he  was  gone  you  may  be  sure  we  felt  guilty 
•enough  for  every  teasing  or  unkind  word  we  had  ever  given 
him.  I  advertised  a  reward,  and  visited  the  dog-pound 
.again  and  again.  I  walked  all  day  through  out-of-the- 
way  streets  of  the  city,  hoping  to  catch  sight  of  him.  I 
roamed  about  at  night  whistling  our  own  private  little 
signal  that  he  knew  so  well.  A  week  passed  with  no 
news  of  him,  and  we  agreed  that  some  one  must  have 
stolen  Shot,  or  picked  him  up  while  astray,  and  consider- 
ed him  treasure- trove. 

I  suspected  dimly  that  the  rather  shady  folks  who 
lived  about  the  Falls,  a  few  blocks  from  our  street,  might 
tell  me  of  him  if  they  wanted  to.  I  knew  several  of 
them  were  "pot-hunters,"  who  made  their  living  by 
shooting  and  bringing  game  to  the  city;  they  would 
•know  the  value  of  a  good  dog.  I  recalled  that  I  had 
seen  the  men  eye  Shot  when  I  took  him  to  the  Falls  for 
a  bath.  So  I  sallied  down  into  the  crooked  alleys  where 
they  lived,  and  asked  at  dozens  of  houses  —  all  in 
vain. 

One  morning  I  was  going  back  to  work  feeling  lonely 
•enough.  As  often  as  I  tried  to  forget  the  dear  old  rascal 
something  would  come  to  remind  me  of  him.  Here  was 
•the  big  black  cur  who  always  wanted  to  fight  him;  there 
was  the  shop  of  the  butcher  who  had  given  him  such  a 
-square  meal  that  night  after  our  long  hunt  up  the  coun- 
try, and  with  whom  Shot  never  forgot  to  shake  paws  as 
we  passed  by.  Presently  there  came  the  sound  of  a 
rag-bone  man,  and  I  wondered  if  Shot  could  hear  him 
:too. 

Then  a  thought  struck  me.  I  would  not  give  up  yet.  I 
would  hire  that  man  and  his  yell.  I  would  take  him  to 
that  tough  district,  and  have  him  push  his  cart  through 
those  alleys  and  past  those  back  yards. 

He  turned  out  to  be  a  great,  hulking,  good-natured 
•darky,  with  a  pair  of  lungs  that  would  rival  the  blast  of 
an  ocean  liner.  I  hurried  back  to,  the  house,  and  found 
.some  wares  that  I  could  ort'er  him. 


"Uncle,"  I  said,  as  we  concluded  the  bargain,  "how 
much  do  you  make  in  a  da\  .'" 

"  Well,  sah,  sometimes  mo'  and  sometimes  less.  It 
depen's,  sah." 

"How  much  do  you  generally  have  at  night."  I  tried 
again. 

"  <  )n  washin'  days  I  does  right  smart,  and  on  market 
days  bizness  ain't  so  peart,  sah." 

"Did  you  ever  make  live  dollars  in  a  day's  work?" 

"  I  don't  rightly  think  I  have,  sah?" 

"  I  will  give  you  five  dollars  for  the  rest  of  to-day  if 
you  will  do  as  I  tell  you,  Mose." 

It  took  some  time  to  get  through  his  head  what  I 
wanted,  but  a  crisp  bill  cleared  up  the  task  wonderfully, 
and  covered  a  multitude  of  suspicions.  Soon  he  was 
moving  slowly  down  toward  the  Falls,  singing  out  his 
"rags,  bones,"  so  lustily  that  he  could  be  heard  for  half 
a  mile,  while  I  followed  in  an  old  suit  of  clothes.  We 
sought  the  backs  of  the  houses  and  strolled  close  by 
fences  and  out-buildings.  For  hours  we  lurked  about, 
my  ears  strained  for  the  answer  I  wanted,  and  we  were 
getting  very  tired  and  discouraged,  when,  sure  enough, 
there  came  the  moaning  howl  of  a  dog  a  square  or  two 
away.  I  signalled  Mose  to  redouble  his  vocal  elforts, 
and  we  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  clew.  The  next 
time  it  came  I  knew  that  it  was  Shot.  I  could  have  told 
him  among  a  million  ! 

Mose  was  directed  to  knock  at  the  gate,  when  we  had 
found  out  what  yard  the  captive  was  in,  while  I  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  fence,  after  a  hard  scramble,  to  see  that 
he  was  not  spirited  away.  The  moment  I  was  up  I  saw 
the  old  fellow  chained  to  a  post  near  the  house,  and  when 
he  caught  sight  of  me  it  was  a  question  whether  the  chain 
or  his  neck  would  break.  I  was  so  glad  that  I  fairly 
tumbled  from  my  perch  into  the  yard. 

His  joy  was  noisy  enough  to  bring  the  household  out 
in  a  trice.  They  said  Shot  had  strayed  there,  and  that 
they  were  holding  him  until  an  owner  came.  Though 
it  was  a  rather  unlikely  story,  we  were  in  such  good 
spirits  that  we  did  not  care  to  quarrel  over  it.  That 
night  was  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  Shot  was  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  our  house;  the  establishment 
belonged  to  him  for  the  evening,  and  a  jolly  reunion  it 
was. 


A   NEW  SCHEME   FOR  PAIRS. 

AMONG  the  new  devices  for  making  money  .'it  church  fairs 
anil  other  cbari table  entertainments  is  mic  which  its  origi- 
nators term  "The  Living  Library."  A  certain  number  of  books 
arc  chosen  beforehand,  and  each  one  is  represented  by  sonic 
vomit;  woman  who  is  dressed  appropriately  to  indicate  either 
the  title  of  the  book  or  some  leading  character  therein.  Each 
impersonator  must  also  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  vol- 
ume she  represents,  and  her  actions  and  behavior  must  be  in 
:n  lord  with  the  character  chosen. 

A  catalogue  is  prepared,  and  furnished  on  application,  and 
whenever  a  book  is  called  for,  a  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  and  the 
living  copy  stands  revealed.  The  regulations  usually  governing 
"  The  Living  Library  "  are  that :  tirst,  all  books  must  be  secured 
from  the  librarian  ;  second,  the  fee  for  each  book  shall  be  tea 
cents  for  ten  minutes'  use,  payable  in  advance;  third,  books 
cannot  be  called  for  twice  in  succession;  fourth,  persons  having 
called  for  and  obtained  the  books  must  relinquish  them  upon 
notice  from  the  librarian  that  the  time  paid  for  lias  reached 
its  limit,  or,  failing  to  do  so,  shall  pay  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  a 
minute  for  overtime;  and  finally,  that  no  book  can  be  retained 
for  a  longer  period  than  twenty  minutes. 

The  rules  do  not  provide  for  it.  but  it  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  fair  no  hook  shall  be  taken  oft" 
on  a  promenade  through  the  entertainment-room,  aud  the  books 
themselves  are  forbidden  by  the  unwritten  laws  to  drink  lemon- 
ade and  eat  ice-cream  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  ten  at 
night. 

Altogether  this  living  library  seems  destined  to  prove  a  great 
success. 
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GETTING    HIS    THUNK    CHErKKH 


WHAT   JACK    OVERHEARD    IN    THE    DININ'c  ;-];<  M  iM 

"  (  '..MI     eat  a  |ii  ece  (if  pic  with   II  1C'."  Mini  till'  Kllil'c  1 1)  I  1 1C  Si  ill]l- 

ladle. 

"No,  thanks."  said  tin-  Soup-ladle.  "I  may  be  in  the  soup, 
Init  I  never  cat  pic  with  a  knife." 

"LuT's  go  to  sea,"  said  the  Spoon  In  the  Salt.  "  Von  are  an 
old  salt." 

"That's  so.     Hut  what  '11  we  go  in?"  asked  tin1  Salt. 

••The  gravy-boat,"  .said  the  Spoon. 

"  I  ll.vi  i:  soii)i."  said  the  Soup-tureen. 

•'  An.l  I  hate  toast,"  said  the.  Toast-ruck. 

••  \Vcll.  let's  swap  trades,"  said  the  Tureen.  "Von  hold  the 
soup  and  I'll  hold  the  toast." 

••  I'd  look  \vcll  trying  to  hold  a  i|iiart  of  .soup,  wouldn't  I  ?" 
sneered  the  Toast-rack. 

••  I   in  I.IKVK  I've  got  a  chill,"  saiil  the  Salt. 

"Well,  who  wouldn't,  living  in  a  cellar  all  the  lime  T  jeered 
the  Olive-fork. 

"ISN'T  this  room  a  little  cold?"  asked  the  Oil.  "1  feel  a  little 
collie,  lied." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  the  I.'ed  re))pcr.      "  I'm  hot." 


••  IlKtiato!"  sighed  the  Napkin. 
'•What's  the  inai  in  .'"  asked  the  Fork. 

•'  I'm  \\  ondering  whether  I'll  ever  grow  big  enough  to  lie  a  ta- 
l.lc  cloth." 

••Yi>r   are    vei  \    impudent."  said  I  he  !!ig   Spoon  to  the  Little 

S|ll 

••  Well.  I  can'l  help  it,"  said  the  l.i'ile  Spoon  ;  "Jack  used  me 
\\licn  eating  his  crauberrj  sauce  last  night,  and  I'm  naturally 
aucej ." 

"I  THINK  it's  real  mean  !"  soldici1  'lie  Dessert-spoon.  "Hero 
they're  «oing  to  ha\e  rii-i-  pudding  for  dinner  to-night,  and 
in  not  to  go  upstairs  to  gi\c  Jack  his  eod-li\  er  oil.  1'gh!" 

"I  WAS  very  much  disappointed  at  dinner  last  night,"  said 
the  Taldc-cloth.  "1  simply  lo\e  currant  jelly,  and  nobody 
spilled  a  hit  of  if  on  me." 

A     DELICATE    rnMl'UMENT. 

'I'u  lie  able  to  com  pi  i n  I,  \\  i  I  limit  seeming  to  flatter  is  a  rare 

gift,  and  prohahl\  aee  of  men  are  endowed  with  that  gift 

more  extensively  I  hail  the  French. 

An  example  of  the  Frenchman's  rare  tact  in  matters  of  this 
sort  is  shown  in  that  sweet  little  story  of  a  man  who  had  veu- 
tnred  to  compliment  a  white-haired  old  lady  upon  her  beauty. 

•'Ah,"  said  she,  "  I  fear  \  ou  Matter  inc.  Yon  call  me  pretty  f 
Why.  1  am  an  old  woman.  m\  hair  is  white,  and.  see,  here  is  a 
w  i  inkle." 

"A  wrinkle?"  he  replied.  "  Never,  madame ;  that  is  not  a 
wrinkle.  It  is  but  a  smile  that  has  drifted  from  its  moorings." 


VERSATILE    WEATHER. 

TIIK  boys  wanted  to  go  skaiing.  but  the  clerk  of  the  weather 
seemed  lo'objcct.  First,  it  rained;  then  it  began  to  blow  :  then 
il  snowed;  then  it  cleared  up,  and  the  sun  came  out;  then  it 
began  to  snow  again. 

"I  never  sa\v  such  weather,"  exclaimed  Hal,  turning  fr the 

window  in  disgust.  "It's  horrid!  It's— I  don't  know  what  to 
call  it!" 

Hill  also  strove  for  a  word  to  express  his  feelings. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so  too!  It's — it's — the  most  i-crsiilile  weather  I 
c\  er  saw !" 


.Id.n.  \\  as  visiting  in  the  country,  where  ona  is  dependent  upon 
occasional  Imichcrs'  carts  for  the  meat.  At  breakfast  he  siul- 
denlj  benan,  ••  This  beefsteak  is  so  tough,  I  can't  cln  \\  it  \viv 
my  teef!" 

His  mother,  abashed,  endeavored  to  lin>h  him. 

••You  know."   he   said,  by    \\  ay   of  explanation,  "  if  my  teefs 

were  sharper,  linn   I   could   chevt    II." 


;  m  -1 

'    T',V     . 


SINGULAR    ACCIDENT    TO    A    TRAMP    AT    PELTYVILt.E    CORNERS. 
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IN    THE    CAVE. 


BY    MARTHA    M  r  C  U  L  L  O  C  H    W  I  L  L  I  A  M  S. 


B 


LlT  I  reckon  you  didn't  know  \ve  had  a  king  and 
queen  here  in  Tennessee.  How  do  they  compare 
with  those  you've  been  telling  me  about— those  you  saw 
across  the  water?" 

John  Harding  asked  it  of  his  travelled  cousin  Elbert 
Penlaii.  The  two 
lads  were  of  an  age, 
each  just  turned  fif- 
teen, and  each  a  type 
of  Ins  class.  John, 
rosy,  freckled,  stur- 
dy, had  never  been 
fifty  miles  from  his 
birthplace,  yet  had 
plenty  of  shrewd 
intelligence.  Elbert, 
taller,  slender,  well- 
divsM-d,  had  been 
half  the  wo-ld  over 
with  his  invalid  fa- 
ther in  a  vain  search 
for  health.  Now 
that  it  was  ended. 
his  son  had  come  to 
spend  two  years 
with  his  country 
kinsfolk  before  go- 
ing to  college. 

He  had  been  but 
a  week  at  the  Hard- 
ing homestead.  This 
was  the  first  time 
he  had  gone  outside 
the  big  plantation's 
bounds.  John  had 
planned  it  all;  they 
would  ride,  take 
their  guns  and  their 
dinner,  go  to  the 
river,  wade,  swim, 
fish,  row,  as  pleased 
them.  So  far  all 

was  well;  they  had  galloped  the  five  miles  at  break-neck 
speed,  tethered  their  horses  in  the  shade,  found  the  canoe, 
and  were  floating  down  stream  in  deliciously  lazy  fashion. 

As  John  spoke,  he  stopped  the  boat  by  catching  hold  of 
an  overhanging  bough.  They  were  hugging  one  bank. 
Looking  over  to  the  other,  Bert  saw  a  big  gray  limestone 
bluff,  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  seamed  and 
crannied,  broken  here  and  there  into  projecting  points  of 


rock,  with  scattered  trees  clinging  desperately  to  the  face 
of  it,  and  vines  trailing  a  veil  of  verdure  over  ledges 
aflaunt  with  tall  maidenhair-fern.  Midway  of  it,  twenty 
feet  above  the  water-line,  the  rock  stretched  a  smooth 
gray  seam,  whereon  nature  had  painted,  using  pencils 

of  light  and  water 
pigments  of  metal- 
liferous earth, titanic 
figures  of  a  crowned 
king,  with  his  queen 
lio wing  meekly  be- 
fore him,  despite  the 
six  maids  of  honor 
at  her  back. 

"  (  Vrtainl}-  those 
are  the  biggest  roy- 
alties I  ever  saw," 
Bert  said,  laughing. 
"  Is  there  no  story 
about  them?  There 
ought  to  lie." 

"Oh  yes!  The 
Indians  came  here 
every  fall  to  wor- 
ship them  —  the 
Creeks  and  Choc- 
taws,  you  know. 
They  lived  further 
south,  and  hunted 
here  in  the  summer- 
time. One  time 
they  fought  here, 
and  those  that  got 
the  worst  of  it  climb- 
ed the  bluff  there 
to  the  big  cave,  and 
the  others  watched 
here  until  they 
starved  them.'' 

"How  did  they 
get  up?  A  goat  can't 
climb  that  rock." 

"They  made  pole  ladders.  Cut  off  the  limbs  of  a  tall 
slim  sapling  just  so  they  could  step  on  the  stubs,  set  it  up 
by  the  bluff,  and  when  the  last  man  was  up.  pushed  it 
down  again.  If  the  others  tried  to  follow  them,  they 
could  kill  them  as  fast  as  they  got  to  the  top." 

"So  that  is  the  legend  of  King  and  Queen  Bluff. 
Were  you  ever  in  the  cave:" 

"No;  nobody  goes  there  now  but   the  goats.      Look! 
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There  is  "in'  now  iii  the  mou tit,  behind  tho  I 

I  llnli' 

ili.' 

"    WllO    OWI1S     ' 

••  \  bey  run  wild.     .1  nsi  before 

,,. 

soon  ilic  creatures  learned  to  climb  the  tallest 
pleased,     Tln'ii  the\    were  so 

iron  >  .ill  I  hc\  I  ried  I"  gel  rid  of  I  In-ill  shot  .'it 

tin-in,  ran  ilirin  with  dogs;  and  whal  have 

lived  up  here  mi  tin-  lilniV  ever  sine.e 

"  Wi 

--  \YC  can  :r\       See  i  lial  tall  bickorj  01  er  there  :     '1'lic 

Of  it    comes   level  -with   the  mouth.       I'll   clinil)   it.  and 
n:it  our  clianct-  i-.  to  i:d  in." 

Ten  minutes  later  John  called  from  i  In-  tree-top,  "We 
do  it,  Bert,  if  we  can  imd  a  .sound  plank  down  there 

in  tin-  drift." 

••  What  For?"  asked  Berl 

••  I'll  show  you,"  said  .lolin.  scrambling  down. 

A  plank  was  easily  found    hkeu  ise  a   long  limber  grape 
by  help  of  whii-h   il    was  hoisted  to   the   tree  lop    :inil 
laid   from  a  crotch   in   il  across  to  the  led  ire  in   front,  of  tile 
cave.       Al'ler  lh.it.  the  passage  was  ridiculously  easy. 

I  tnce  I'.i'i't  was  safe  over  it.  .loliu  forced  him  lo  sit  down 
in  the  cavern's  shadow,  while  he  himself,  as  became  a. 
host,  elimhed  down  again,  and  by  help  of  his  invaluable 
vine,  hoisted  the  dinner,  their  coats,  guus,  and  cartridge- 
belts,  as  uell  as  a  lot  of  dry  wood  for  torches.  All  these 
Bert  received  and  laid  carefully  in  place,  keening  the 

while  a,  wary   eye  upon  the  small   white  silky  creature 
that  had  run  at  their  approach  far  back  into  the  cave. 

A  ea  vi;  of  enchantment  it  was  to  the  two  lads  overhead. 
The  sun  beat  down  in  while  blinding  heat,  yet  here  in 
its  mouth  they  were  delicioilsly  cool  in  the  tempered 
breath  blowing  from  its  rocky  heart.  The  space  was 
much  larger  than  they  had  thought —a  fair-si/.ed  cham- 
ber, indeed,  once  you  were  inside  its  curtaining  vines. 

"  I  wonder  how  far  il  runs?"  Bert  said,  looking  to  the 
dark  passage  leading  further  into  the  hlulV 

John  said,  confidently:  "We'll  find  out.  before  long 
If  it  is  further  than  we  can  venture  today,  we'll  come 
back  witli  lanterns  and  explore  it  thoroughly." 

John  walked  to  the  hack  of  the  cave,  and  called,  ex- 
citedly:  "hook1  1  thought  1  heard  uater;  here's  a 
spring,  and  s ebody's  been  drinking  out  of  it." 

"The  goats,  1  guess.  Don't  scare  my  kid  away."  Bert 
answered,  not.  stirring  from  his  seat. 

I  reckon  even  Cashmere  goats  don't  drink  out  of 
gourds,"  John  said,  holding  to  view  a  crook-handled  one 
he  had  found  hanging  beside  the  spring. 

liei-t  laughed.      ".Maybethelndiaiisk-ft.it.'' 

"No,  sir-ree.  It's  a  new  gourd,  and  never  got  here 
without  hands.  I  wonder  if — 

"  What?" 

"<)h,  nothing.  Let's  eat  dinner.  Afterward — well, 
if  anything  happens  we've  got,  our  guns." 

"Are  the  'joats  so  dangerous.'"  I'.rrl  asked,  in  mock 
terror. 

"No,"  said  John  ;  "  but  other  things  may  he.  Let's 
eat  our  dinner,  then  we'll  go  and  find  out— maybe  a 

lie.'i  p  of  till  lie's." 

Both  were  too  much  excited  to  eat.  John  got  up  iirst. 
pulled  down  a  slender  vine,  and  with  it  bound  some  of 
his  dry  sticks  into  a  torch.  When  it  was  well  alight  he 
said : 

"Now  I'm  ready.  (let  your  gun,  Bert,  loaded.  I 
hope  we  won't  need  it — but — 

Bert  followed  him  into  the  darkuess — the  dim  uncannv 
darkness  of  a  winding  passage.  The  kid  fled  before 
them,  running  with  mincing  leaps  like  a  little  ghost  over 
the  crackling  rocky  floor. 

"  That  little  fellow  knows  the  way,"  said  Bert. 


here   the   goats  gel    then 

;  he     liltii  3     inside."    John     answered. 

"We  are  ill  tin  >  inway;   it's  just  a  goat  wide. 

()nr  feet  •  at's  Vi  In    it  crackles  so." 

The  .  a  ropped    deeper.   \\  idened.   heightened. 

till    111.     ti  •    111    I  he    wide   darkness  and 

failed   lo  sllOW    roof  or  Wall,      llereand  there   long  pendent 

Lined,    points    of    pearl     in    the    glimmering 

Other    points    sprang    up    from    the     lloor  \villiin. 

rounded  intoa  hundred  fantastic  curves— so  fantastic,  in 

dei  d,  that    the  .  i     mi'j  hi     ma  ke  of  I  hem    allar    or 

en! i  or  niche  or  vase  or  prostrate  figure  or  crouching 

beast. 

The  two  lads  mo\e,l  among  them  fairly  spellbound 
Kach  step,  each  I  la  re  of  I  he  lurch,  showed  something  new. 
They  came  present  l\  to  a  wall,  and  following  it,  found 
themselves  passing  under  a  wide  arch  into  a  passage 
running  rectangularly  lo  the  hall  they  quitted.  A  min- 
ute brought  them  to  its  end  and  a  most  surprising  sight. 

The  s k\  glimmer  of  a  rude  iron  lamp  lit  up  an  oval 

chamber,  perhaps  tueiily  feet  at  its  largest  diameter 
The  vaulted  roof  went  up.  up.  till  the  eye  lost  its  line,  and 
saw  only  a  faint  veiled  light  sifting  down  its  rock  ribs. 
Evidently  the  place  opened  into  upper  air — that,  perhaps, 
explained  the  use  now  made  of  it.  Quite  in  its  middle 
a  small  forge  had  been  sit  up,  in  which  a  charcoal  tire 
still  glared  dusk-  red.  Under  the  lamp,  which  was  fixed 
in  a  convenient  crevice  of  rock,  a  rough  plank,  upheld 
by  two  loose  stones,  uas  strewn  with  moulds,  dies,  liles.a 
pair  of  pliers,  besides  sundry  bottles  of  liquid,  and  various 
odd-looking  ingots  of  metal. 

A  pile  of  blankets  in  one  corner,  garments  here  and 
there  upon  the  rocks,  a  whiskey-jug  and  supply  of  food 
in  a  cupboardy  niche,  told  of  present  human  occupation, 
tin  >iigh  nobody  was  in  sight.  For  a  breath's  space  the  ex- 
plorers looked  about  them. too  much  astounded  for  speech. 
Then  Bert,  said,  under  his  breath,  "Do  you  know  what 
this  means.'" 

John  shook  his  head.  Bert  took  up  a  closed  mould 
and  opened  it  cautiously.  Something  round  and  shining 
fell  oul  and  rolled  upon  the  rocks  at  their  feet.  John 
caught  it,  but  dropped  il  instantly,  crying  out,  "  It's  hot." 

I'.ert  spun  it  with  his  foot  and  said,  very  low:  "  It's  a 
new  counterfeit  dollar.  Let's  gel.  out  of  this." 

"These  people  are  counterfeiters,  then 

••  Not.  a.  don!. I  of  it.  Why,  look  at  the  torch,  the  flame 
is  almost  at  your  hand  !" 

John  flung  it  down,  saying.  "We'll  have  to  take  their 
lamp." 

"There'll  be  two  words  to  that  bargain,  my  young 
friend."  said  a  voice  behind  them.  Turning,  they  saw  a 
stout,  beetle-browed  fellow  coining  in  through  the  pas- 
sage, a  bucket  of  fresh  spring-  water  in  either  hand. 
Quick  as  thought  he  dashed  (heir  contents  over  the 
bla/,iiig  fagot  on  the  floor  and  the  coals  of  the  forge,  sprang 
past  the  two  lads  and  struck  down  the  lamp,  leaving  the 
chamber  all  dark  save  for  the  faint  ray  struggling  in  at 
top,  a  mere  thread  of  light,  barely  enough  to  make  the 
blackness  around  it,  visible.  Through  the  dark  the  man's 
voice  came  tauntingly  :  "  I  leave  you,  young  gentlemen, 
to  make  your  way  home.  I  could  kill  you  --  nothing 
easier;  you  deserve  it  for  your  intrusion — but  I  prefer  to 

i'-t  in\   'j 1  friend  the  cave  take  care  of  you.      For  your 

<• fort.  I  will  tell  yon  that  it  has  ten  miles  of  passages, 

besides  pits  that  are  as  good  as  bottomless,  where  dead 
men  cannot  possibly  tell  tales." 

"  Thank  you,"  Bert  said,  ironically.  "  I  advise  you  to 
find  one  of  the  deepest,  or  we  will  certainly  come  back 
and  take  you  to  upper  earth." 

Only  a  mocking  laugh  and  the  noise  of  retreating  foot- 
steps answered  him.  The  chamber  had  evidently  an 
other  outlet.  As  the  footsteps  died  away,  John  said, 
anxiously,  "Have  you  got  the  matches,  Bert?" 
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"  Bert's  hand  went 
to  his  vest  pocket,  then 
fell  helplessly  at  his 
side.  ''  I — have — lost 
them,"  he  said,  slowh'. 
"  What  shall  we  do. 
John?" 

"What  is  that?'' 
John  cried  out,  as  a 
faint  serpentine  flicker 
played  along  the  floor. 

"Lightning.  I 

think, "said  Bert,  look- 
ing up  at  the  round 
of  light  over  his  head. 
"There  is  probably  a 
thunder- storm  out- 
side." 

"Wish  we  were 
there  to  see  it.  We 
must  get  out  of  this. 
Fire  off  a  barrel  of 
your  gun;  maybe  by 
the  flash  of  it  I  can 
find  the  entrance." 

So  said,  so  done.  Be- 
fore the  echo  had  died 
away  John  was  call- 
ing, joyfully:  "This 
way,  Bert.  I've  found 
it."  Next  minute  the 


two      were     painfully 

groping     their       way 

through    the    passage 

that  had  led  them  to  this  danger.     Soon  the  freer  rush  of 

air  told  them  they  had  reached  the  hall. 

"Here's  where  real  danger  begins,"  Bert  said,  wiping 
his  damp  forehead  and  drawing  a  long  breath.  "We 
know  we  came  in  along  here,  but  have  not  the  faintest. 
idea  through  which  of  its  passages.  If  u  e  d<>  not  strike 
the  right  one,  we  are  hopelessly  lost." 

"  Let  me  hunt  for  the  goat-path,"  John  said,  dropping 
to  his  hands  and  knees.  "If  once  we  find  that,  we  ean 
follow  it  back  to  daylight." 

Through  minutes  that  seemed  hours  he  kept  groping 
around  and  through  the  encumbered  floor.  At  last  he 
got  up,  calling,  sorrowfully,  "I'm  afraid  I  can't  find  it, 
Bert,  though  I've  been,  it  seems  to  me,  over  all  of  it." 

"  I'll  fire  again,"  said  Bert. 

Again  the  gun-fire  rang  echoing'  under  the  rock  roof. 
John  cried  out,  ecstatically:  "But  I  do  see  something1. 
The  kid  was  lying  down,  and  the  shot  scared  him;  run 
quick,  we  must  follow  him,  if  we  get  out  of  this  alive." 

Guided  by  the  patter  of  tiny  hoofs,  the  two  ran  rapidly, 
heedless  of  falls  or  bruises,  and  in  a  little  while  saw  the 
welcome  glimmer  of  daylight  broadening  along  their 
way.  They  sank  panting  and  breathless  in  the  cave's 
mouth,  and  looked  about  them,  to  find  that  though  in 
upper  air  uew  perils  menaced  them. 

A  sudden  sharp  storm  was  swirling  down  the  river 
valley.  It  had  caught  the  young  trees  in  a  giant's 
grasp,  wrenching,  tossing  them  hither  and  yon,  bowing 
their  pliant  length  quite  half-way  to  earth.  The  rock- 
ing hickory  up  which  they  had  climbed  stood  with  its 
top  cleft  in  twain,  and  hanging  helpless  ten  feet  below 
the  cave's  level. 

"  Well,  this  is  a  fine  come-off,"  John  said,  peering  over 
the  edge. 

"There  must  be  some  way  to  go  up  and  down  the  bluff'. 
The  goats  pass  over  it;  why  not  we?"  Bert  said,  carefully 
scanning  the  projecting  ledge  in  front  of  the  cave  in 
search  of  a  possible  track. 

His  heart  sank  when  he  saw  only  a  trail  so  precipitous 
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as  to  be  utterly  impassable  to  human  feet.  The  goats 
even  must  be  shy  of  risking  it;  it  was  not  half  so  well 
delincd  as  the  path  through  the  eave. 

That  younglings  such  as  the  small  creature  they  had 
followed  ever  got,  sale  uver  it  was  almost  beyond  belief. 
How  pretty  it  was — for  all  the  world  like  a  mat  of  floss 
silk — with  four  cunning  feet  and  a  pair  of  the  softest 
black  eyes!  If  ever  they  got  safe  home  both  boys  were 
ready  to  vow  protection  and  sustenance  to  the  creature 
and  all  its  kind. 

John  looked  about  him  a  little  disconsolately,  saying: 
"  I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  camp  here,  Bert.  We've 
got  water,  and  some  little  to  eat — enough  for  supper,  at 
least.  When  we  don't  come  home  father  will  certainly 
look  for  us;  or  maybe  we'll  see  some  one  passing  on  the 
river,  and  fire  a  gun  to  let  him  know  we  are  here.  If 
those  fellows,"  nodding  toward  the  cave,  "come  out, 
we've  got  daylight  and  two  »-ood  guns  to  take  care  of 
them.  I'm  sorry  for  leading  you  into  such  a  hole  the  very 
tirst  time  we  came  out  together." 

"  I've  been  thinking  I  led  you,  and  wondering  if  your 
mother  would  ever  forgive  me  for  it, "Bert  said,  smiling; 
adding,  as  he  flung  himself  down  in  a  niche  of  the  rock 
that  projected  shelfvvise  about  five  feet  above  the  floor  of 
the  cave,  "  I  like  adventures,  and  would  not  have  missed 
to-day  for  anything." 

"  Still,  I  wish  we  were  out  of  this,  and  could  get  home 
in  time  to  save  our  mothers  from  being  uneasy  about  us," 
John  said,  scrambling-  up  to  Bert's  elbow. 

They  had  already  bestowed  guns,  ammunition,  and 
what  remained  of  their  provisions  on  the  rocky  shelf 
behind.  Through  the  lacy,  curtain  of  vines  they  could 
see  the  billowy  tree-tops  of  the  opposite  bank,  the  wide 
green,  corn  fields  beyond;  across  them  upland  swells 
crisscrossed  with  crook-rail  fences,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  farm-houses  or  low  whitewashed  cabins.  All  the 
foreground  lay  in  shadow.  Not  withstanding  their  plight, 
both  lads  grew  so  rapt  in  contemplation  of  it  that  a  rush- 
ing, scurrying  noise  in  the  cave  made  them  start. 
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With  loudly  beating  hearts  thej|          ei  liardly  br.-aih- 

aear  .-mil  nearer.  It  must   be  the 
desperado            o,  discovering  tin 

trkiiess,    had    conn     •  end    of  them. 

:    in    their    rocky   r<  O  :  lieil1  Linus 

upon    iK  edge,  and   trained   the  nni//li'S   I'nll   on   the  space 

,,r  blackness  \\ithin  \vhic-li  tin-  foe  musl  appear 

•  •  \\  .,;   unless  the\   attack    us,"  John  said, 

miilcr  In-  breath.  Bert  said  nothing,  lint  Ins  eye  had  a 
dangi  •  •  tier.  Still  the  sound  came  on.  Something 
dashed  to  tli"  centre  of  the  cave.  Nexl  breath  both  lads 
laughed  loud  and  Long.  For  goats  great  and  small  lilh-d 
ih..  space  before  them  goats  which  ha. I  come  .ml  of  the 

cave    \\ithont    going   int.)   it    lliis   uay.      .lohn   sprang   up. 

Qg  out:  "Bert,  we'll  get  home,  after  all.  There  musl 
be  another  moutli  out  somewhere  on  UK-  hill-side.  \\V1I 
drive  them  l>a,-k  the  way  they  came.  Hurrah,  you  old 

rascals!  [  never  thought  I'd  lie  so  glad  to  follow  your 
beards." 

••'  II    we  only   liad  a  light."  began   Bert. 

John    stopped    him.       "We   will   have   one.      Von    left 

the  matches  instead  of  losing  them.      1  shall   wedge  our 

tin  cup  tin'lil   on  the  end   of  this   pole,  put   in   my  twisted 

haiulkei-elnel'  for  a  wick,  and  all  the  fat   meat  we  did  not 

or  oil.       We'l)    leave   everything  else  hut   the  .runs. 

i  ahead,  now.  Sh-p-p!  #h-p-p!  Sh-p-p!  you  horned 

vannints.  I'm  in  a  hurry  to  he  on  to])  of  ground." 

••|t  seems  some  <>!'  them  are  not,"  Bert  said,  eying 
three  big  long  horned  creatures,  evidently  the  patriarchs 
of  the  Hock.  who.  when  the  others  ran  had;  ward  at  si-ht 
of  the  tWO  lads,  remained  hehind.  facing  the  strangers 
with  heads  menacingly  lowered. 

"Plague  take  them.  1  believe  they  mean  to  light." 
.lohn  said.  "Take  care,  Bert .  They  could  hutt  either 
one  of  us  over  the  edge,  and  not  half  try.  We  don't 
want  to  shoot  them,  hecanse  the  rest  are  none.  These 
must  show  us  the  way  out..' 

"Yes. "said  Bert.  "We  must  scare,  not  hurt,  them. 
Light  your  lamp:  I  have  ll nht  of  a  way  to  do  it." 

John  did  as  he  was  hid,  and  watched  with  eager  eyes 
while  Bert  held  the  edge  of  his  straw  hat  in  the  thune. 
"When  it  was  well  alire  lie  sent  it  spinning  through  the 
air  to  fall  hissing  and  sputtering-  in  front  of  the  long- 
liearded  old  guard. 

Veterans  that  the\  were,  it  was  too  much  for  their 
courage.  In  a  Hash  they  went  twinkling  down  the  dark 
passageway.  Bert  and  John,  following  at  their  best  speed. 
heard  the  swift  hoofs  cross  the  great  hall  of  stalagmites, 
then  turn  into  a  wide  and  winding  way  that  ran  on  and 
on  till  it  brought  them  to  where  were  houghs  drooping 
over  a  sharp  wooded  hill-side,  with  a  sunset  world  smiling 
fresh  and  wet  through  their  leaves. 

"  Why,  I  know  this  place  well  —the  big  sink-hole!  I've 

1 ted  all  around  it  heaps  of  times, "John  said,  as  they 

came  once  more  to  firm  upper  earth. 

"  I'm  mighty  glad  you  do.  Which  way  are  the  horses ;" 
I'.ert  asked,  sinking  down  almost  breathless  on  the  fresh 
damp  grass. 

When  the  hoys  got  home  with  their  tale  of  adventure, 
lie  sure  there  was  a  line  how-d'ye-do  over  it.  Three  days 
later  they  went  hack  to  the  cave.  This  time  the  Sheriil' 
was  with  them,  and  twenty  more  stout  fellows  with 
torches,  ropes,  and  guns.  They  found  easily  all  that  the 
liovs  had  seen,  save  indeed  the  counterfeiter,  who  doubt- 
less vanished  as  soon  as  he  found  his  hiding-place  dis- 
covered, lie  was,  it  was  strongly  suspected,  a  noted 
criminal,  with  a  large  price  upon  his  head.  Notwith- 
standing. Bert  said  to  John,  "I'm  glad  they  didn't  catch 
him." 

John  nodded.  "So  am  I.  I  tell  you.  Bert,  we  know 
how-  it  feels  to  he  iu  prison  with  little  hope  of  ever  getting 
out  again.'' 
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Y<  )l'  are  sure  it  was  Jo  Wilkes  who  stole  it  ?"  asked 
i  'arisen,  excitedly  .      "Then  I  must  leave  you.      I 
must  lin.l  a  constable." 

"()li.  MS.  yes;  we  can  gel  home  now  !"  cried  Martha. 
"Have  him  arrested.  Oh,  gei  the  watch,  won't  you, 
('arisen  .'  1  can't  hear  to  lose  it.  And  we  ought  not  to 
have  come  I  don  I  know  what  papa  will  say.  He'll 
blame  me  for  it  all.  and  make  a  great,  fuss.  And,  oh  dear, 
I'm  sure  it  hasn't  heeu  worth  it,!'1 

There  was  a  hustle  about  the  entrance  as  Carlsen  went 
in,  and  immediately  afterwards  Ken  appeared,  half  carry- 
ing Dave,  with  Annette,  hysterical,  in  the  rear. 

"  lie  fainted."  explained  Ken.  "  I  don't  know  whether 
it  was  the  disturbance  or  seeing  ('arisen  that  caused  it. 
Just  stand  away.  1  must  get,  him  where  it's  quiet,  and 
lake  him  home  as  soon  as  possible.  <  >h,  there's  old  Solo- 
mon (iross  in  his  wagon.  He  lives  down  on  the  marsh 
road." 

Ken  shouted  to  the  old  fisherman,  who  willingly  con- 
sented to  take  the  party  in  his  wagon.  Ken  would  not 
leave  I  >ave  to  Annette's  oare,  but  sat,  carefully  supporting 
him.  on  the  front  seat,  while  Solomon  Gross  sat  astride 
a  herring- ho\  and  drove,  and  Annette  dangled  from  the 
bad;  of  t  he  wagon,  looking  like  a  thunder-cloud,  and  mut- 
tering si  rongly  uncomplimentary  opinions  of  circuses  and 
threats  against  people  who  interfered  with  her  Dave. 

Thanny.  appearing  suddenly  from  Ihe  tent,  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  of  hooting  boys,  .just  as  the  wagon  was  about 
to  start,  dodged  his  head  as  if  from  a  missile.  "I'm  a 
sight  moi-e  scairt  of  her  than  I  be  of  that  lion,  or  of  Ihe 
manager  either."  he  confided  to  Robin.  "Folks  that, 
I  ires  things  takes  you  so  unexpected.  Thai  manager  is 
tearin'  mad.  He  says  he's  agoin'  to  lind  out  who  begun 
that  hissin',  and  who  says  that  lion  is  stuffed,  and  he's 
agoiii'  to  have  'em  arrested.  There's  a  feller  gettm'  ar- 
rested in  there  now.  Ain't  he  kickin'  and  flghtin', though ! 
There's  half  a  dozen  tryin'  to  hold  him  till  they  get,  an 
officer.  I  guess  he  musl  have  said  the  zebry  was  painted." 

"  Is  it  Jo  Wilkes  'i  Has  Carlsen  got  him  ?"  asked  Mar- 
tha. "  Well,  then.  I  suppose  we  needn't  wait.  I'm 
trembling  so  I  can  hardly  stand.  I've  always  said  I 
didn't,  care  about  those  horrid  workmen,  but  when  they 
dare  to  push  one.  and  snatch  one's  jewelry  like  that,  it 
is  frightful.  But  I  think  I  shall  get  it.  Don't  you?  Oh, 
I  ilini't  know  what  papa  will  say!" 

"I  can't  help  feeling  sorry  for  Jo  Wilkes,"  said  Julia. 
"He  is  so  young,  and  I  think  he  has  got  into  had  com- 
pany. And  he  has  always  been  so  good  to  his  mother 
and  his  little  crippled  sister.  And  I  think  that  Carlsen 
is  disagreeable,  and  likes  to  show  his  authority." 

"  1  can't  ipiite  see  that  Jo  Wilkes  has  a  right  to  steal 
my  watch  because  Carlsen  is  disagreeable,"  said  Martha. 
"  And  I  think  it,  would  look  better  for  you  to  show  a  lit- 
tle sympathy  for  me  instead  of  for  the  thief.  Ju  has 
grown  *o  sentimental!"  she  added,  in  an  aside  to  Robin. 
"She  has  been  worse  since  those  1  la  w  1 1  us  girls  were  here. 
I'.-jg.v  li'awlins  was  all  the  time  talking  about  helping 
poor  people." 

Thanny  had  seated  himself  on  a  rock  beside  the  road, 
and  taken  oil'  his  shoes. 

"Do  (hey  pinch  your  toes,  Thanny '"  asked  Jean,  sym- 
pathetically. 

"  No,  my  mind,"  said  Thanny.  "  And  this  store  jacket 
is  jest  as  had."  lie  added,  as  he  relieved  himself  of  that 
also.  "A  feller  that's  got  anything  to  'tend  to  can't 
stand  it  to  be  dressed  up  like  the  minister." 

*  Begun  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  Nn  (i!i3. 
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"What  have  you  to 
attend  to.  Thanny? 
You'd  better  come  home 
with  us,"  said  Robin. 

"  If  anybody  is  goin' 
to  try  to  make  me  take 
back  what  I  said  about 
that  lion  bein'  stuffed, 
he  can  jest  come  on!" 
said  Thanny,  rolling  up 
his  sleeves.  "  The  fellers 
wanted  me  to  make  a 
rush  with  them,  and 
make  'em  give  back  the 
admission  money,  but 
you  see  I  got  in  on  a 
job,  and  you  can't  get  a 
job  back  if  you  are 
cheated.  But  I  want 
'em  to  jest  try  to  make 
me  say  that  that  lion, 
ain't  stuffed,  that's  all.  I 
never  said  he  was  stuffed 
with  sawdust,  anyhow; 
that  was  'Bednego  Phil- 
lups.  If  he's  got  a  man 
inside  of  him,  that's  bein' 
stuffed,  ain't  it  ?" 

"  A  man  inside  him?" 
repeated  Jean. 

"Just  like  Jonah?" 
demanded  Prim,  breath- 
lessly. 

"They  say  it's  a  fel- 
ler from  Goose  Creek, 
but  I  don't  b'lieve  that," 

continued  Thanny,  shaking  his  head  sagely.  "There 
ain't  11  o  such  talent  up  that  way;  it's  an  awful  dead- 
and-alive  place.  You  see,  his  arms  must  be  the  fore  legs 
and  his  legs  the  hind  legs,  and  he's  got  to  roar  loud,  and 
lie's  got  to  roar  easy,  and  he's  got  to  make  that  tail 
lash  round  lively,  and  I  tell  you  it  takes  an  awful  smart 
feller.  Ned  Sears  thinks  there  must  be  tiro  fellers.  Any- 
how, it's  ail  awful  intellectual  part.  The  lightnin'  cal- 
c'lator  ain't  no wheres  compared  to  it.  Oh,  I  wisht  — 

"You  would  better  come  home  with  us,  Thanny,"  in- 
terrupted Robin. 

"  I  ain't  goin'  to  run  away  as  if  I  was  afraid  of  nothin". 
And  I  hain't  got  my  money's — I  mean  my  job's  worth 
yet,"  said  Thanny,  sitting  firmly  upon  his  rock. 

"I  wish  we  could  go  home  with  you,"  Martha  said  to 
Robin,  "but  I  suppose  they're  making  a  great  fuss  about 
us  at  home,  as  it  is.  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  get  my  watch 
back  before  papa  has  to  know  about  it !  Do  you  suppose 
he  will  give  it  up  at  once?  Oh,  there's  Carlsen!  ('an 
you  get  it?  Oh,  Carlsen,  can  you  get  the  watch?" 

"He  denies  having  it,  of  course,"  said  Carlsen.  who 
was  apparently  in  great  haste.  "  The  officer  hasn't  come 
yet.  and  there's  a  great  deal  of  disturbance.  I  think  you 
may  be  annoyed  if  you  do  not  go  borne  at  once.  If  I 
could  leave — 

"We  will  go  at  once.  Oh,  do  make  him  give  up  the 
watch!"  cried  Martha.  "I  hope  they  will  put  him  into 
prison  for  ten  years,"  she  added.  "  If  I  don't  get  that 
back,  papa  will  never  let  me  have  another." 

"Then  what  would  become  of  his  mother,  whose  hands 
are  all  drawn  up  with  rheumatism,  and  his  little  crippled 
sister?"  demanded  Julia. 

"  Perhaps  you  think  people  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go 
round  stealing  watches  if  their  relatives  are  crippled," 
said  Martha,  sarcastically. 

"You  can't  be  sure  in  such  a  crowd,  and  I  always 
thought  Jo  Wilkes  had  such  a  good  face,"  persisted  Julia. 


THE    OLD    FISHERMAN'    WILLINGLY    CONSENTED    TO    TAKE    THE    PARTY    IN    HIS    WAGON. 


The  two  sisters  fell  into  a  wrangle,  which  made  Robin 
feel  relieved  to  part  from  them  at  the  marsh  road,  and 
caused  Prim  serious  misgivings  concerning  the  effect  of 
such  an  example  upon  Traddles.  That  young  person's 
mind,  however,  was  so  much  occupied  with  the  mystery 
of  a  man  inside  the  lion,  that  it  might  reasonably  be  hoped 
that  she  had  not  been  affected  by  the  quarrelling. 

"There  never  was  any  disturbance  at  an  entertain- 
ment here  before,"  remarked  Jean.  "  I  wonder  if  it  was 
all  the  fault  of  those  foolish  boys  who  hissed,  or  of  the 
discharged  men  from  the  glass-works?  I  wish  Thanny 
would  have  come  with  us.  I'm  afraid  he'll  get  hurt. 
He  seems  perfectly  crazy  to  be  a  performer  in  a  show. 
How  silly  boys  are!  You  don't  suppose  he  would  run 
away  with  it  if  he  could  get  a  cliauci-,  do  you,  Robin?" 

"No;  Thanny  is  foolish,  but  not  so  foolish  as  that," 
said  Robin,  carelessly. 

She  was  thinking  more  of  Dave's  recognition  of  Carl- 
sen  and  of  the  delight  in  Ken's  face  \\hen  he  saw  it 
than  of  Thanny,  who,  indeed,  had  a  sturdy  Yankee- 
faculty  of  taking  care  of  himself,  and  was  not  likely  to 
lose  his  prudence  even  in  his  ambition  to  be  "the  man 
inside  of  the  lion."  If  Dave's  memory  should  return  it 
would  be  no  longer  a  great  calamity  that  the  scrap  of 
paper  was  lost,  and  whatever  the  boys'  great  scheme 
might  amount  to.  Ken  could  no  longer  be  angry  with  her 
It  was  weak  and  selfish  for  her  to  think  so  much  of  that, 
she  felt,  but  as  long  as  she  could  remember  it  had  been 
the  greatest  of  griefs  to  have  Ken  angry  with  her — Ken, 
who  was  often  sullen  and  unreasonable,  and  sometimes 
seemed  to  have  much  more  regard  for  the  rights  of  Ken 
Dinsmore  than  of  any  one  else.  It  was  because  poor 
Ken  took  things  so  hard  that  she  felt  so,  she  said  to  her- 
self, and  when  he  would  not  allow  her  to  comfort  him  In- 
had  no  one. 

She  had  an  almost  guilty  feeling  that  the  circus-goin^ 
had  been  a  success,  in  spite  of  the  disturbance,  Dave's 
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3,  mill    Martha's  di 
b    since   Dav<    had   really 

.lean    had    in'  as    In    the 

n    ihe    twins'   morals,  as    well    as    ii|ii.n    Thanny 

••  make 

:    searcely  ha\  e  CO11  . 

tli,.  tall  giraffe  •  •  neck  seemed  su  dillienli  of  imita- 
tion; and  '  said  i I  was  a  dreadful  circus,  and  slie  never 

wanted  to  go  to  : ther.      'Tin-  twins  ami  Traddles  were 

il   weary,  and   disappointed   at    the  abrupt    lermi 

Prim's  deportmenl 

.  ,   Imt  as  lor  Robin,  lie; 

was  light. 

Sin'  was   impatient    I'or   Ken    to    con-  he  would 

\  speak  to  her  no\v  thai    Dave'     memory  was  coming 
hac.v.  so  that  -':          d    iot  ruined  them,  as  he  had  declaimed. 

raited  for  him  on  Lhe  piazza,  hut  it  \vas  almost  dark 

\vlien  he  came,  anil  he  huiTiei]  past  her  into  the  ilOUSC 
\vii  hout  a  word 

"  Km'  Ken!  how  is  l>aver  * 'a  n  he  remember?"  called 
.lean. 

••||i'    remembers    that    man    of    Mr.    Rawlins's       FTe 

grows  excited  and  terrified  at  the  sound  of  his  name. 
Bill  1  couldn't  make  him  remember  anything  else.  That 
girl  made  such  a  fuss  that  I  couldn't,  half  try.  Whaf- 
,  \  er  a  fellow  tries  to  do.  there's  always  a  ninny  of  a  girl 

m  tli''  « a\  : 

It  was  evident  that  K<m  was  not   in  as  good  humor  as 

might    ha\  e  hern   e\  peeled. 

"I  don't  blame  Annette  for  making  a  fuss  ahout  have 
lie  wants  to:  he's  her  hrot her."  said  .lean,  stoutly. 

"  Oh,  of  course  she   has  a    right  to  spoil  all   his  dial  ices 

of  getting  well,  if  he's  her  hrolher.       That's  the  way  with 

sisters:   they'll  do  you  all  the  harm  they  can.  and  look  as 

sot'l    and   pretty  all   the  while',  as  if  they  couldn't   say   boo 

goose." 

"Ken.  von  are  cross  and  horrid;  yon  are  so  all  the 
time  now,  and  7  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  yon." 
said  .lean,  candidly. 

"Those  Hallett  girls,  now;  well,  perhaps  they're  not 
much  sillier  than  oilier  girls,  but  they  never  had  a  bro- 
ther: lucky  for  him!"  Ken's  feelings  were  evidently  deep, 
although  his  meaning  was  slightly  obscure.  "  Xo.  I 
don't  want  anything  to  eat."  This  was  in  answer  to  a 
modest  surest  ion  from  Robin.  "I  can't  stop.  1  want 
to  know  what  is  going  on  down  at  <t>nanse!t.  They  say 
1  here's  a  ".real  row,  and  half  of  those  workmen  are  in  the 
lock-nil." 

Ken  went  into  the  study  to  see  his  father:  he  was  sel- 
dom in  too  great  a- hurry  for  that;  and  soon  after  they 
heard  him  running  as  fast  as  he  could  go  down  the  road 
to  (,>llal|setl. 

"  Ken   behaved  so  queerly,"  said  .lean,   meditatively. 

Me  was  -ocrossand  excited;  but  he's  cross  most  of  the 
lime  lately.  I  heard  him  tell  you  that  lie  was  going  to 
do  something  desperate.  But  I  don't,  suppose  he  meant 
much  of  anything,  do  you?  I  Joys  seldom  do." 

1,'obin  was  relleclniLj  upon  Ken's  behavior,  and  Irving 
to  think  of  some  way  to  improve  it,  as  she  sal  upon  the 
pia//.a  steps  m  I  he  dusk,  wh  i  le  .lean  swung  in  Ken's  ham- 
mock, and  commented,  la/ily,  upon  Ken's  unpleasing 
manners  and  I  hose  of  hoys  in  general.  Robin  hud  just 
hit.  upon  the  prac!  ica  I  elVorl  of  making  him  a  new  neckl  ie 
of  an  uncommonly  pretty  piece  of  silk  which  she  had 
"•d  up,  when  the  i|:iick  breathing'  of  a  runner  and 
the  palter  of  bare  feet  told  of  Thanny's  arrival. 

"  I'd  ought  to  go  right  I <•;  1  don'  know  whal  Saul 

'II  say,  but  I  knew  you'd  he  wantin'  to  know  about  lhal 
lion.  Well,  sir,  it  is  Bert  I 'ress\  up  to  <!oo-e  (  'reek, 
that's  his  hind  leg's!  The  manager  lie  owned  right  up. 
After  them  rough  fellers  from  the  works  was  arrested 
there  wa.'n'l  no  more  disturbance.  The  manager  said  he 
wa'n't  piek'm'  no  fuss  with  us  small  fellers,  and  he  knew 


all    alone-    that     we  ft  to  be    look    in    by  that 

lion!     P.ui  he  thought  there  was  consid'ble  more  sporl  to 

him  ihau  there  was  to  a  real  solum  true  lion.  Yon  see. 
lliev  had  a  lion  ihat  died,  and  they  skim  him  and  (i.xed 
him  up  so'sl  a  bo\  could  work  his  hind  legs,  and  he 
danceil  round  then,  and  rode'  horseback,  and  'twas  great 

fun.  and  he  ain't  a  mite  stuck  up,  Ren  Cressy  ain't,  and 

I  had  an  introduction  to  him!  I  wauled  to  slay  this 
evening.  I  could  have  got  a  ticket,  but  Saul's  so  awful 
part  ick  ler." 

"Did  vou  hear  \\lielher  Martha  llallett's  watch  was 
recovered,  Thanny  ?"  inlerrupled  .Iran. 

"The  feller  thai  stole  i|  was  took  up;  that's  all  I 
know."  said  Thanny.  "Say,  'Uednego  I'hillups  and  inc. 

to    save    up   and   gel   a  lion's    skin,  and    ha  ••.  e    a 

show  of  our  own.  And  I  in  goin'  to  send  you  eompli- 
mcnt'ries.  and  the  twins  and  Traddles  and  Jloira." 

Suilahle  acknow  ledgments  were  made  of  this  generous 
olfer.  and  Thanny  \venl  proudly  and  hopefulU  home- 
ward. 

"  I  guess  I'll  send  the  minister  a  compliment'ry,  too," 
he  said  to  himself,  as  his  bare  feel  slid  deliciously  throu"  h 
the  \varm  sand  of  the  blutV.  "They'll  all  come,  'thout 
it's  Ken.  I  wisht  I  knew  what  was  the  matter  with  Ken 
to-night." 

Robin's  thoughts  reverted  to  the  necktie  as  soon  as 
'I'liannv  had  gone.  Ken  had  a  slight  weakness  in  the 
matter  of  neckties,  and  he  liked  a  brown  and  white  si  ripe, 
like  the  piece  of  silk  she  had  saved.  She  went  up  stairs 
and  found  it,  carefully  folded  away  in  her  bureau  drawer, 
and  then  she  went  into  Ken's  room  to  lind  a  necktie  for 
a  pattern.  He  was  very  particular,  and  the  length  and 
the  width  must  be  exactly  right. 

Ken  tossed  his  things  ahout  so  that  his  favorite  necktie 
was  hard  to  lind.  And  one  must  he  careful,  for  he  dis- 
liked to  have  his  possessions  disturbed.  What  queer 
things  a  boy  would  put  into  his  bureau  drawer! — a  patent 
folding  fish  line,  a  fox's  brush — there  were  still  foxes  in 
ihe  I'cepnionth  woods  a  collection  of  mitinished  photo- 
graphs— Ken  had  had  a  great  y.eal  for  photography,  but 
he  had  tired  of  that  now — dried  sunlish  and  specimens  of 
felspar,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  (^uansett  Boat 
('luh — a  boys'  club,  of  winch  Ken  was  president  and  Dri 
1'rettygo.  the  shoemaker's  son.  vice-president — knives  in 
various  stages  of  disability,  a  walrus's  tooth,  and  a.  paper 
of  herrings  which  sometimes  served  for  a  late  supper  or  a 
lishing  break-fast  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There 
were  neckties  tossed  about  among  these  precious  posses- 
sions the  dainty  little  box  which  Robin  had  given  him 
to  keep  them  in  was  empty  on  the  dressing-table — and 
Robin  selected  one  fora  model;  but  one  end  caught  upon 
something  carefully  tucked  away  in  a  back  corner  of  the 
drawer,  and  she  pulled  that  forward  also — a  tiny  watch, 
with  the  monogram  M.  II.  upon  one  side,  and  a  butterfly 
in  diamonds  upon  the  oilier  side!  A  piece  of  coarse 
brown  paper  was  wrapped  about  it,  but  the  broken  chain 
had  caught  in  the  satin  of  the  necktie. 

Martha  llallett's  watch!  Ken  must  have  picked  it  up. 
It.  wasn't  that  poor  Jo  Wilkes,  after  all.  thought  Robin. 
But  why — why  had  he  not  returned  il  at  once?  Why 
had  he  hidden  it  away  here.'  Robin's  heart  stood  still 
with  a  sudden  terrible  fear.  But  the  next  moment  she 
laughed  it  away,  ashamed  that  she  should  have  felt  it. 
Ken  s  desperate  deeds  could  never  mean  anything  like 
that.  I  low  glad  Marlha  llallett  would  be  to  have  it 
a'jain.and  how  delightful  it  was  that  .lo  Wilkes  would 
he  d  eared  at  once!  Probably  Ken  had  not  heard  that 
.lo  Wilkes  had  been  arrested,  absorbed  as  he  was  in  his 
anxiety  about.  l>aveand  his  delight  at  what  seemed  like  a 
return  of  bis  memory.  She  could  hardly  wait  for  his 
return.  When  he  had  heard  ahout  .lo  Wilkes,  of  course 
he  would  go  over  to  Sand  ford  at  once:  perhaps  he  had 
gone  before  that  time,  feeling  that  he  could  not  delay 
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long  enough  to  come  home  for  the  watch.  It  would  lie 
like  Ken  lc>  feel  strongly  for  a  person  who  was  unjustly 
accused. 

She   would   put  it  back  just  where  she  had  found  it. 
Ken  never  liked  to  have  people  meddle  with  his  po 
sioiis,  and  she  would  find  out  when  he  came  home  how  it 
had  all   happened.      He  couldn't  be  so  cross  but  that  he 
\\  oiild  tell  her  thai. 

But  she  forgot  all  about  the.necktie.  As  she  was  inim- 
down  stairs  that  dreadful  fear  seized  her  again.  It  was 
absurd,  but  it  would  come.  She  stood  still  on  the  land- 
ing, listening  to  Jean,  who  was  repeating  to  Meepless. 
over-excited  Traddles  the  soothing,  monotonous  story  of 
the  boy  and  the  kid.  "  Water  won't  <|ucncli  lire,  fire 
won't  burn  stick,  stick  won't  whip  kid,  kid  won't  »n 
alonir.  Only  look  at  the  moon  rise!  It's  almost  sunrise! 
Time  I  was  home  an  hour  and  a  half  ago."  How  pleasant 
and  cheerful  were  all  the  home  ways  and  sounds!  Her 
father  was  riirht;  there  was  no  trouble,  none  whatever, 
except  wrong-doing.  But  Robin  could  never  like  to  hear 
the  foolish,  sleepy  little  tale  again;  it  always  brought 
back  that  moment  on  the  stairs,  when  that  fear  had  sei/ed 
her  like  a  giant's  grasp. 

She  sat  on  the  piazza  steps  and  wailed  for  Ken.  She 
had  to  wait  a  long  time.  Ken  was  not  like  the  kid-boy, 
who  finally  got  home  an  hour  and  a  half  too  soon! 
Traddles  had  long  ago  succumbed  to  the  drowsy  influences 
of  the  story;  lights  and  voices  had  gradually  died  away, 
until  all  the  house  was  still.  Only  a  half-awakened  bird 
and  the  softly  slipping  waves  011  the  shore  kept  Robin 
company.  There  was  Ken  at  last,  coming  up  the  terrace 
steps  with  two  leaps,  as  he  always  did ;  there  was  a  vague 
comfort  in  that;  it  seemed  as  if  a  boy  with  guilty  deeds 
upon  his  mind  would  go  guiltily,  not  with  a  hop,  skip, 
and  jump  like  that. 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  would  not  come. 

"Well,  if  it  isn't  you!"  exclaimed  Ken,  starting  at 
sidit  of  the  small  dark  figure.  "  I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  are  doing  out  here  by  yourself  in  the  dark '." 

"  I— I— it  was  pleasant,  and  I  thought  I  wouldn't  go  in 
until  you  came,"  stammered  Robin. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  taken  a  great  notion  of 
spying  upon  me  lately.  Perhaps  you  want  to  tell  the 
governor  that  I  wasn't  at  home  until  ten  o'clock.  If  you 
haven't  done  me  mischief  enough — 

"  You  shouldn't  say  such  things  to  me,  Ken,  when  you 
know  I  never  meant  to  do  you  any  mischief,  and  you 
know  perfectly  well  that  I  never  spy  upon  you,"  said 
Robin,  with  as  much  spirit  as  she  could  summon.  "I — 
I  only  wanted  to  ask  you  about  those  workmen  who  were 
arrested.  What  have  they  done  with  them?" 

"  Done  with  them?  They're  in  the  lock-up  over  at  Sand- 
ford.  They've  been  treated  badly  enough,  but  it  was  of 
no  use  for  them  to  go  to  that  circus  and  make  a  disturb- 
ance. I'm  a  friend  of  labor,  but  the  laborers  have  got 
to  behave  decently,  you  know,"  said  Ken.  sagely. 

"  But  the  one  who  was  accused  of  stealing  Martha  Hal- 
lett's  watch;"  stammered  Robin. 

"Oh!"  Ken  started  and  frowned  sharply.  Robin  saw 
his  face  in  a  straggling  moonray.  "They  will  accuse 
those  fellows  of  anything!  Why  did  you  ask  me  that;" 
He  turned  suddenly  upon  her  with  an  angry  air. 

"I  wanted  to  know.  Martha  was  anxious  about  her 
watch.  And — and" — Robin's  voice  gathered  firmness— 
"  I  thought  it  would  be  such  a  dreadful  thing  if  he  were 
unjustly  accused." 

"  Why  should  you  think  he  was  unjustly  accused?  She 
lost  her  watch;  it  was  snatched,  wasn't  it;  She  nni<!  she 
saw  him  do  it." 

"But  I  thought  there  might  be — might  he  some  mis- 
take." 

"Be.careful  that  i/on  don't  make  any  mistakes!"  said 
Ken,  with  a  harsh  laugh,  as  he  went  by  her  into  the  hall. 


"I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Robin  Pinsmore,  you've  had 
your  last  chance  of  spy  inu  upon  me!  There's  no  joke  and 
no  make  believe  about  il  Iliix  lime!  I'm  going  away  to 
morrow.  I'm  not  goin^-  to  run  away;  my  father  will 
know  all  about  it  in  the  morning.  Then  you'll  ha\e  a 
chance  to  think  what  you've  brought,  your  only  brother 
to!" 

1  Hi  Ken.  Ken!"   cried    Robin,  her    voice   broken    bv 
sobs. 

But  Ken  had  gone  up  stairs,  and  she  heard  the  door  of 
his  room  close  behind  him. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE    LITTLE   IIOIIEXZOLLEBNS. 

FEW  years  ago  a  little  American  girl 
named  Mabel  went  with  her  mother 
and  sisters  to  spend  the  day  at  Sans 
Souci,  the  old  palace  of  Frederick  the. 
<  i  real,  at  Potsdam,  Germany. 

On  one  side  of  her  rose  the  Alte 
Schloss,  which  Frederick  had  aban- 
doned for  his  one-storied  pagodalike, 
little  palace  of  Sans  Souci.  Mabel 

ascended  the  lonu  Mights  of  steps  in  the  terrace  leading 
up  to  the  Litter  palace.  Marble  statues  rose  at  every 
turning  of  these  large  stone  stairs.  Grapes  were  ripen- 
ing against  the  walls  of  the  terraces,  just  as  they  had 
done  in  the  time  of  Frederick. 

A  great  arm-chair  particularly  interested  Mabel,  and  at 
it  she  gazed  long  and  reverently,  for  in  her  eyes  it  was 
a  sacred  thing.  In  this  same  arm-chair  another  Freder- 
ick, more  beloved  than  his  great  namesake,  and  called 
by  his  loving  subjects  "Unser  Fritz"  (Our  Fritz),  had 
sat  in  his  last  illness. 

At  last  they  came  to  Voltaire's  room,  richly  decorated 
by  Frederick  for  his  favorite.  It  must  have  been  in  this 
very  room  that  Voltaire  made  the  remark  for  which 
Frederick  never  forgave  him. 

"He  has  given  me  his  dirty  linen  to  wash,"  said  Vol- 
taire, when  a  friend  found  him  correcting  some  of  Fred- 
erick's manuscript. 

On  leaving  the  palace  a  long  circuitous  walk  led  them 
to  the  New  Palace,  now  occupied  by  Emperor  William. 
As  they  were  walking  along  a  road  leading  through 
the  park,  they  saw  that  a  wire  had  been  tied  across  the 
way  which  was  their  direct  approach  to  the  palace.  Not 
liking  to  turn  back  or  to  go  out  of  their  course,  they 
stood  there  debating  what  to  do.  As  they  were  talking 
they  saw  a  woman  come  down  the  drive,  pushing  before 
her  a  baby  carriage  in  which  sat  a  child  of  two  years 
dressed  iii  white,  and  on  his  head  a  while  hat  trimmed 
with  a  long  while  ostrich  feather.  One  of  Mabel's  sisters 
asked,  in  her  best  German. 

"WTill  you  tell  us  the  way  to  the  New  Palace?" 

The  woman  answered  in  English:  "You  cannot  come 
this  way.  These  are  the  private  grounds.  If  you  will 
walk  over  to  that  guard  who  is  stationed  yonder  he  will 
direct  you." 

They  were  just  turning  away,  when  Lucy  said.  "Par- 
don me,  but  will  you  tell  me  who  that  baby  is?" 

"  (  Vrlainly."  said  the  nurse.      "  It  is  Prince  Oscar." 

"  Who;"  said  Mabel. 

"Prince  Oscar.  Emperor  William's  youngest  son. "re- 
peated the  nurse.  At  this  they  all  crowded  nearer  in 
wondermenl . 

The  nurse  pushed  the  carriage  a  little  further  off,  as  if 
in  terror,  and  said,  hurriedly,  "  I  am  forbidden  to  speak  to 
any  one,  and  am  in  great  danger  if  they  should  see  me 
talking  to  you."  Then  she  added,  "  But  it  is  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  speak  to  some  one," 

All  the  time  that  the  nurse  had  been  talking,  Mabel's 
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eyes  had  beei,   fa-iem-d  on  the  royal  infant,  who  looked 
at  her  in  wondermenl  and  delight. 

But  tin-  governess  was  growing  nervous,  so  they  hade 
good-hv  to  the  frightened  uoinaii,  and  waved  then1  hands 
and  called  "Day!  day!"  to  Prince  I  >scar. 

He  responded  by  waving'  his  little  hand,  and  calling  in 
a  loud  high-pitched  baby  voice,  "l>ah!  dali!" 

Turning  down  a  side  path,  they  saw  ilie  sentinel  whom 
the  nurse  had  mentioned.  A  broad  drive,  led  past  him 
to  I  he  palace. 

While  they  were  waiting  the  guard  said  :  "  I>o  you  want 
to  see  the  little  princes?  Then'  they  are,  playing,"  point- 
ing to  a,  group  of  children  in  the  distance.  Mnbel  looked, 
and  saw  live  children.  The  three  older  ones  were  play- 
ing with  a  velo.-ipede.  one  riding  and  the.  ot  her  I  \\  o  run- 
ning after  him.  They  wore  dark  blue  suits.  The  fourth 
prince  was  dressed  like  Prince  Oscar,  and  walked  by  his 
nurse,  holding  her  hand.  Little  Prince  Oscar  was  in  his 
coach. 

Mabel  watched  them  as  she  walked  up  to  the  palace 
and  lingered  on  the  porch  to  have  a  last  look  at  them. 
But  they  were  too  far  off  to  satisfy  her  desire  to  see  their 
faces. 

Nearly   four  years  have   elapsed   since  Mabel    was    fa 
vored   with  this  glimpse  of  royal  children   at  play,   and 
already    life  has  come   to   have   a    serious  aspect    for   at 


least  one  of  these  little  princes.  William, 
the  eldest,  will,  if  he  survives  his  father, 
some  da  v  he  I  he  <  ierinan  Kmperor.  and  I  lie 
education  of  an  Emperor  is  a  serious  busi- 
ness. The  ordinary  American  boy  would 
iind  little  to  envy  in  the  strict  discipline 
and  dull  daily  routine  to  which  this  fu- 
ture monarch  is  now  subjected. 

Kverv  day  in  summer  as  well  as  winter 
the1  princes  rise  at  seven  o'clock,  and  take 
breakfast  consisting  of  tea  and  rolls — 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  later.  Never 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  are  allowed  for 
this  meal. 

Punctually  at.  eight  o'clock  lessons  begin. 
The  princes  are  generally  instructed  sepa- 
rately, but  in  some  branches  the  two  older 
brothers  are  together.  Crown-Prince  Wil- 
liam is  very  diligent,  and  far  ahead  of  the 
others  in  most  of  his  studies. 

At  9.45  a  lunch  is  served  of  sandwiches, 
red  wine,  and  "  Fiirstenbruiiner  "  mineral 
water — now  generally  used  at  the  Emper- 
or's table.  After  lunch,  studies  are  resumed 
for  a  short  time,  followed  by  riding-lessons. 
If  the  weather  permits,  these  are  taken  in 
the  open  air;  otherwise  a  manege,  erected 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  serves  for  their 
equestrian  exercises.  The  little  Crown 
Prince  now  rides  his  white  horse  "Abdul," 
a  birthday  gift  from  his  father. 

Sometimes  a  drive  in  a  pony-carriage 
takes  the  place  of  the  ride.  This  vehicle 
is  drawn  by  a.  white  pony,  whose  harness 
is  hung  with  silver  bells. 

The  princes  dine  with  Major  von  Falken- 
hayii  or  their  tutor,  Herr  Kessler,  at  a 
quarter  past  one.  Soup,  fish,  a  roast,  po- 
tatoes and  other  vegetables,  dessert,  cheese, 
and  fruit  form  the  bill  of  fare.  About 
half  past  two  o'clock  the  boys  go  into  the 
park  to  play.  Generally  on  these  occa- 
sions the  Crown-Prince  may  be  seen  on  a 
tricycle,  which  also  was  a  birthday  gift 
from  his  father. 

While  the  Emperor  and  Empress  were 
at  the  "Marble  Palace,"  at  Potsdam,  the 
princes  walked  or  drove  over  there  at  four  every  day 
to  see  their  parents  and  younger  brothers,  and  returned 
home  at  six  o'clock,  after  having  taken  some  milk  and 
rolls.  Upon  their  arrival  supper  was  served;  on  alter- 
nate days  warm  and  cold.  Till  eight  the  princes  romp 
about;  then  they  are  bathed  and  go  to  bed.  So  one  day 
passes  like  another.  On  Sunday  morning  there  is  service 
in  the  palace  or  the  princes  drive  over  to  the  garrison 
church. 

The  illustration  shows  the  "tallest  and  the  smallest 
soldier  in  the  German  army" — the  little  Crown-Prince 
and  a  young  giant  nearly  seven  feet  tall  (the  second  man 
to  the  left  of  the  Prince).  It  is  the  custom  in  the  Ho- 
hen/ollern  family  to  make  every  royal  Prince  lieutenant 
on  his  tenth  birthday,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  deco- 
rated with  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle.  So  on  May  t!th 
of  last  year  the  1st  pediment  of  the  Guards  was  drawn 
up  in  parade,  and  the  Emperor,  surrounded  by  members 
of  the  royal  family  and  a  brilliant  suite  of  officers,  pre- 
sented his  son  to  his  regiment,  and  the  little  Prince  was 
entered  in  the  list  of  otlicers. 


A    SMiN    OF    SPRING. 

MAY.  "Oli,  mamma,  inn I  just  saw  the   first  blue-bird. 

Ho  w:is  sitting  en  the  I'cu re  and  the  wind  blew  him  away." 


HIS     FATHER'S    SON. 


THE     STORY    OF     A     NAVAL     CADET. 
BY  EDITH    ELMER. 


CHAPTER    II. 

rpHERE  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  and  against  the 
_L  great  project,  but  it  was  finally  decided  that  Jake 
should  try  for  it.  He  was  too  uncertain  of  success  to 
take  any  one  into  his  confidence,  so  when  he  started  off, 
satchel  in  hand,  the  day  after  Christmas,  no  one  knew 
where  he  was  going1  except  his  mother  and  Andersen. 
He  had  to  walk  ten  miles  across  country  to  Red  Jacket, 
where  he  took  the  stage  for  Hancock. 


breath] — Mr.  Jacob  Wildon.  who  will  accordingly  receive 
the  appointment." 

Jake  could  hardly  believe  his  ears,  but  it  was  very  true. 
He  went  back  to  his  mother  the  happiest  boy  on  Kewee- 
naw  Point.  The  thought  that  he  was  to  go  to  Annapolis 
in  the  spring  put  life  into  everything.  He  performed 
the  old  familiar  tasks  about  the  house  and  on  the  farm 
as  if  they  were  the  most  delightful  things  in  the  world, 
and  Mrs.  Wildon  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  appoint- 


"  I    THINK    you    CAN    SET    YOUR    MIND    AT    liEST,"    SAID    THE    ASSISTANT    SURGEON;    "YOU    SEEM    TO    BE    PRETTY    SOUND." 


After  the  examination  was  over  he  had  no  idea  wheth- 
er he  had  done  well  or  ill.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  him 
as  if  he  had  answered  every  question  perfectly,  and  some- 
times he  decided  he  had  not  given  a  single  one  of  the 
answers  expected. 

Next  morning  he  presented  himself  at  the  school-house 
with  a  beating  heart.  The  chairman  of  the  examining 
board  got  up  and  talked  on  and  on  about  the  gratifying 
results  of  the  examination,  and  the  dilliculty  of  coming 
to  a  decision  where  so  many  papers  were  so  nearly  equal 
in  excellence,  till  Jake  thought  he  should  go  wild. 

"After  much  deliberation — we  have  concluded — that 
— 011  the  whole — the  highest — avrra^r  work — is  to  be 
found — in  the  paper — of  [every  boy  in  the  room  held  his 


incut  had  uuulc  a  good  farmer  of  Jake  if  it  hadn't  ac- 
complished anything  else. 

One  bright  May  morning  the  stage  that  drove  away 
from  Red  Jacket  carried  a  boy  in  his  best  clothes  with  a 
great  old-fashioned  valise. 

"Good-hy,  Admiral!"  shouted  old  Andersen,  who  had 
come  down  to  see  him  off.  "  \\"ln>n  ye  get  ter  be  In- 
spector o'  this  deestrict,  don't  be  hard  on  yer  old  friends. 
Good  luck  ter  ye,  Jake !" 

And  Jake  leaned  out  of  the  window,  waving  his  hat 
until  the  lumbering  old  coach  had  rattled  around  the 
corner. 

At  Hancock  he  took  the  train  for  Marquette,  and  there 
connected  with  the  through  express.  All  that  night,  and 
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the   nexl  night,  and  the  follow  ing  day 
d  on,  changing  cars  several  times,  each 

time                        nervous  lest  he  should  >jvl  mil  :i1   tin'  wrong 
ep,  en1    miss    his   <• iccl  ion    somehow; 

l.ui   noue  of  these  direful  things  happened       lie  tried  to 

stud '  it  with  I  In-  tioi  e  of  i  he  i  rai iNiile    and 

ihe  noise  of  ins  heart's  thumping   inside,  and  the  confu 

,  •    I-OU  mi  and  niiiinl  :i  ml  round  like 

lining  tup.  lie  iliil  ie  'i   accomplisb  much.       I  le  won- 

p  h.-it   people   ilionuhi   of  him,  and   if  an 3   of  them 

would  ever  guess  lie  wa  o  be  a  naval  oih'cer.      I  le 

dcivd  if  they   would  care  whether  he  succeeded  or 

not.       lie    eyeil     every     hi.y     he    saw,    :nul    asked    himsell' 

i  lier  //«•  was  going  to   Vnua  polls  ti»>. 

At  last,  mi  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day.  the  little 
branch  train  lie  had  I  man  led  at  Oden  ton  Junction  slowed 

down   in  the  Annapolis  station.      As  he  slood  on   the  plat 

form    v, lering  what    to  do  next,  hall'  a  do/en  little  bare- 

foot  darkies  danced  up  to  him  with  a.  variety  of  monke\ 
shines   to  say,  "Lemme   tote   yo'   hag,  sah."      lint  Jake 

didn't     \\ant    his    bai;-    "toted,"   thank    you;     he    was  (juile 

ei|\ial  to  that  problem  himself,     lleonh  wished  he  might 

bi     equallj1    well    prepared    to  cope   \vilh    llm.se  other   prob- 
lems that  stood  ahead  of  him.      He  decided  that    it,  was  in 
cnmlient    on    him   to  do  soinet  hi  ii'j'.  so    walking  up   to   the 
ticket  agent,  lie  asked  to  he  directed  to  the  Naval   Acade- 
my. 

'•|)o  you  happen  to  lie  a  candidate  '."  inquired  that 
otlicia  I 

.lake  said  lie  did. 

•  \\' i  1 1.  you  don't  want  anything  to  do  with  the  Naval 
Academy  till  to-morrow,  then.  What  you  want  is  a  place 

to  sleep." 

"Why,  don't  they  take  you  in  lln-rc  f"  cried  Jake, 
aghast. 

"Not  till  you  get  in,"  replied  the  man,  mysteriously. 
"You'd  better  go  to  the  hotel  in  the  mean  time.  Candi- 
dates mostly  do." 

"  Won't  that  be  expensive?"  ventured  Jake. 

"  \\VI1,  likely  it  will.  If  you'd  like  a  nice  quiet  board- 
ing-house. I  can  direct  you  to  two  or  three  quite  handy." 

Jake  took  the  addresses  and  started  off.  He  passed  the 
old  brick  church  and  theold  brick  Slate  house,  and  turned 
down  Maryland  Avenue,  and,  oh,  what  a  jump  his  heart 
gave  when  lie  came  face  to  face  with  a  light  yellow  brick 
wall  isuch  a  hideous  shade  of  yellow!)  streiching  away 
from  either  side  of  a  "Teat  iron  gateway,  where  a  sentinel 
paced  up  and  down!  There  seemed  to  be  a  park  beyond. 

with  a  great  many  trees,  and  some  officers  walking  about 

in  uniform,  and  an  indelinite  number  of  babv  carriages, 
and  a  multitude  of  cadets,  all  running  in  one  direction, 
as  if  something  were  alter  them. 

"Is  that  a,  lire?"  asked  Jake  of  a  small  hoy  who  was 
passing. 

"  Nope.      Supper  call,''  was  the  laconic  answer. 

That-  reminded  .lake  that  it  was  // is  supper-time  too, 
and  turning  away  with  a  si^h  from  the  Academy  gate. 
he  started  looking  up  his  addresses.  lie  linallv  got  set- 
tled at.  a  nice  place  jus  I  outside  the  yellow  wall,  and  went 
lo  sleep  that  niLjht  with  a  distant  bugle  call  in  his  ears 
Thc>  house  was  full  of  candidates  1 .1-'  candidates  and  lit- 
tle Candida! •- .  oi,  I  and  young,  bright  and  st  upid.  some  of 
them  alone  li Ice  .lake,  hut  most  of  1  hem  accompanied  by  a 
father  or  mother  or  elder  hrother.  Jake  I  hone-lit  it  must, 
be  a  deal  easier  for  those  fellows.  There  was  one  hov  - 
pretty  enough  to  be  an  angel,  .lake  said  to  himself— with 
ciirK  hair  and  pink  cheeks  like  a  girl's.  His  father  and 
mother  were  both  with  him.  and  seemed  perfect  I y  devoted 
t.o  him.  "  Herbert,,"  bis  father  said  at  I  lie  breakfast  table. 
"1  went  to  see  the  Superintendent  lasl  night.  Then  I 
called  on  the  professor.-,  of  ,  i  LI  1  hemat  ics  and  Knglish. 
T|M-\  were  all  very  kind  and  pleasant,  and  promised  to  do 
everything  for  you.  I'm  sure  you'll  have  no  I  rouble — 


"Of  COUr  ;e  not,"  broke  m   1  he  mother. 

"Oh.    I    guess    I    sha'n't    II  u  n  k,"  said    the    boy.   sin,, 
bravely. 

"  Well.  I  just  want  lo  know  if  that  fellow  doesn't  ha  . 
a  snap  of  it.  though  f  thought  .lake,  a  I  rill  e  anxiously. 

After  break-fast  the  candidates  all  started  iii  to  the  Xa 
val  Academy  to  reporl  at  the  Superintendent's  ollice. 
They  wrote  dovv  n  their  names  and  tilled  out  lillle  blank 
l'i  H'lnS,  a  ml  an  c  illicer  S3  id  I"  1  hem  : 

"You  will  report  at  ten  o'clock  to  the  senior  Surgeon 

Naval  l>ispensary  for  physical  examination.  To- 
morrow morning  you  will  report  at  nine  o'clock  to  the 
head  of  the  I  >eparl  mejil  of  Mathematics  for  examination 
in  arithmel  ic  and  algebra.  The  following  day  you  will 
report  to  tin'  head  of  the  I  lepa  rl  ment  of  Knglish  for  ex- 
amination in  other  branches.  The  examinat  ions  will  be 
written,  and  will  last  four  hours.  Von  are  requested  to 
provide  yourselves  with  pencil  and  paper." 

At  ten  o'clock  .lake  was  at  the  hospital.  His  turn  was 
some  tune  in  coming.  Then  he  had  lo  strip  oil'  his 
clothes  and  go  through  a  series  of  tests  and  measure- 
ments lie  hl'ied  weights,  and  blew  in  the  spirometer. 
and  matched  colored  worsteds,  and  answered  ipiestions 
about  his  parents  and  grandparents,  and  what  they 
died  of, 

"Well,  Mr.  Wildon,  I  think  you  can  set  your  mind 
at  rest."  said  the  assistant  surgeon;  "  you  seem '  to  lie 
pretty  sound." 

"Why,  yes.  sir.  1  e  ness  I  am,"  said  Jake. 

With  all  the  things  he  had  to  be  nervous  about,  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  to  be  afraid  he  wasn't  Hoinitl. 

That  night,  at  tea.  the  boy  with  yellow  hair  did  not 
appear.  Neither  did  his  mother.  His  father  hurried 
through  the  meal  without  saying  a  word. 

"  What's  up'?"  said  Jake,  after  the  father  had  left  the 
room. 

Why,  didn't  you  know?"  some  one  said.  "  He  failed 
on  his  physical.  Heart-disease.  They  didn't  know  he 
had  it.  He's  pretty  much  broken  up  over  it." 

Then  Jake  felt  a  pang  of  shame  that  he  had  envied 
the  poor  fellow  his  father  and  mother  and  "  advantages," 
and  fell  sincerely  sorry  for  the  handsome  boy  with  the 
angel  face  who  was  starting  out  in  life  so  terribly  handi- 
capped. 

Jake  sat  up  till  pretty  late  that  evening  poring  over 
Wentworth's  Algebra.  He  did  not  know  how  much 
would  be  required,  so  he  went  over  the  whole  book  in  a 
slipshod  fashion.  It.  was  a  very  nervous  boy  who  pre- 
sented himself,  with  a  couple  of  hundred  other  candi- 
dates, before  the,  head  of  the  1  lepartment  of  Mathematics 
the  next  morning.  The  whole  two  hundred  looked  more 
or  less  scared,  but,  Jake  was  certainly  more  so.  His 
knees  knocked  together,  so  that,  he  could  hardly  stand 
up.  One  moment  he  was  hot  and  the  next  cold,  and  his 
right  arm  fell  paralysed.  He  was  sure  he  shouldn't  be 
8  ble  to  write  a  word. 

When    they   were   all    settled    in    their   chairs   ready   to 
write,     papers     were    hand.'.!    to    each    of    them    with     tin 
printed    questions.      Jake    read    them    over,  aghast.       He 
could  never,  never,  never  answer  those  questions:     There 
purported   to  he   six  questions  iii  arithmetic   and  four  in 

algebra.  I •ach  one  u  as  subdivide,!  ;,  -real  many  times. 

At  lasl  a  sort  of  ljubt  seemed  to  dawn  over  the  first  ques- 
tion and  he  started  in.  and  as  he  worked  he  got  inklings 
into  other  questions.  He  wrote  for  three  hours  on  the 
•arithmetic,  and  was  not  at  all  sure  that  he  had  got  the 
examples  right.  They  were  very  long,  and  took  a  deal 
of  figuring  at  best.  There  were  examples  in  decimals 
and  weights  and  measures,  in  percentage  and  interest,  in 
square  root  and  cube  root,  and  all  sorts  of  unpleasant 
things.  Jake's  heart,  sank  when  he  saw  what  a  poor 
showing  be  had  made,  and  that  only  an  hour  was  left 
for  the  algebra.  Mere  he  was  worse  oil'  than  ever.  The 
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questions  only  went  as  far  as  quadratics,  so  lie  might 
have  spared  liiinself  his  floundering  in  the  back  of  the 
honk-  with  (lie  binomial  theorem.  15ut  to  Juke  they  were 
none  the  less  awful,  for  they  were  not  "book  questions," 
Imt  the  Uiinl  thai  make  yon  think.  PIMM- .lake  had  learn- 
ed his  rules  faithfully,  but  for  real  intelligent  grasp  of 
Ibe  subject  lie  had  none.  When  one  o'clock  came,  and 
the  papers  were  called  in,  he  was  not  half  through. 

•'I  say,  old  chappie,  you  needn't  look  so  downcast," 
s.N,l  ;,  friendly  voice  behind  him,  and  a  hand  was  laid 
earelesslv  on  his  shoulder.  ''You  couldn't  have  done 
any  worse  than  I  did.  I'm  sure." 

.lake  turned  and  saw  a  tall  pale  boy,  with  dark  shaggj 
hair  and  ill-fitting  clothes.  He  had  sat  next  to  .lake  and 
lent  him  a  penknife,  and  .lake  had  felt  drawn  towards 
him  for  several  reasons -because  his  eyes  were  I'rank 
and  honest,  and  because  he  seemed  disposed  to  be  frieiid- 
lv,  but.  chiellv  because  his  clothes  looked  as  homespun  as 
.lake's  own. 

"I'm  sorrv  for  you  if  that's  so,''  said  Jake,  with  an 
attempt  to  smile.  /  ve  flunked  dead." 

••Perhaps  we'll  do  better  the  second  time,"  suggested 
the  other  boy. 

"  Why.  do  they  give  us  two  shows?" 

"  Day  after  to  morrow  re-exam,"  nodded  the  other  boy. 
''I  reckon  you  and  I  haven't  had  all  the  chances  at 
schooling  some  of  the  other  fellows  have." 

"I  guess  we  haven't,''  Jake  assented.  "Where  are 
you  from?" 

"North  Carolina— mountain  district." 

"  I'm  from  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan,"  re- 
turned Jake.  "My  father's  dead,  and  my  mother  and 
I  have  always  been  mighty  hard  up.  We've  lived  pretty 
narrow." 

"Humph!"  said  the  other  boy,  "you're  ahead  of  me. 
I  haven't  got  any  folks  nearer  than  a  second  cousin. 
Hi1  brought  me  up,  and,  George  !  wasn't  lie  glad  to  get 
rid  of  me !" 

"What  '11  you  do  if  you  fail?" 

"  Can't  fail.      Can't  afford  to." 

"  Well,  but  if  you  do;" 

"Study  up  and  try  again  in  the  fall." 

"  Can  you  do  that;" 

"If  your  Congressman  will  reappoint  you." 

Jake  sighed. 

"That's  no  good  for  me,  I  guess."  he  said.  "My 
Congressman  isn't  going  to  reappoint  me;  and  if  he  did, 
I'd  never  get  the  money  to  come  on  here  again." 

"  Stay  here!"  said  the  other  boy,  authoritatively.  "I 
shall,  if  I  fail.  We  can  get  work  of  some  kind  for  the 
summer,  and  bone  up  evenings." 

"Well,"  said  Jake  slowly,  "I'm  with  you." 

Next  day  Jake  presented  himself  before  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  English  looking  as  if  he  had  just 
buried  his  last  friend.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
fail,  and  tried  to  pretend  he  didn't  care.  After  it  began, 
he  felt  better.  An  officer  read  a  selection  about  King 
John  Lackland  from  Hume's  History  of  Eni/lninL  There 
were  a  great  many  long  words  in  it.  This  was  to  serve 
as  a  test  of  writing  and  spelling.  When  the  papers  were 
pa-sed  around  with  the  questions  on  grammar,  geography, 
and  United  States  history,  Jake's  face  brightened.  These 
did  not  look  nearly  so  bad. 

"  I  really  think  that's  all  right,"  said  Jake. 

"Now  you're  talking!"  returned  his  new  friend,  ap- 
provingly. "  I  thought  I  ought  to  search  your  pockets 
for  strychnine  this  morning." 

They  hurried  to  the  bulletin-board  to  see  the  results  of 
the  mathematical  exam  ination,  which  had  just  been  posted. 
Their  worst  fears  were  realized.  Both  Jacob  Wildon.  of 
Michigan,  and  Ralph  Fitz  James,  of  North  Carolina,  were 
deficient  in  algebra.  Ralph  had  failed  in  arithmetic  too. 
Jake  had  passed  in  that  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  His 


mark  was  a  :.'.(!;  it  takes  2.5  to  pass.  They  had  plenty  of 
company,  bnl  (here  was  seanl  comfort  in  that.  Jake  fell 
desperate.  The  shame  of  failure,  the  disgust  and  re 
proaches  of  his  mother,  and  the  probable  necessity  <T  go 
ing  back  to  farming  for  the  rest  of  his  days  made  him 
feel  like  ending  it  all  by  jumping  oil'  the  sea-wall. 
Ralph  was  as  cheerful  and  sunny  as  ever. 

"Oh,  I'll  get  in  some  time. "he  said,  "and  so'll  you  if 
you  don't  weaken." 

In  the  morning,  when  they  elbowed  their  way  to  the 
bulletin-board  again.  Wildon  of  Michigan  was  seen  to 
be  iacking  in  grammar. 

"I  guess  it  was  those  sentences  to  be  corrected  that  did 
for  me,"  groaned  Jake,  turning  away.  "Fact  is  I've 
beard  so  much  bad  grammar  in  my  life  that  bal  f  the  time 
I  don't  know  bad  from  goi  id. 

All  ollieer  passed  them  and  overheard  the  remark. 
"You  have  no  reason  to  feel  discouraged,  Mr.  Wildon." 
he  said.  "Your  failure  was  not  a  bad  one.  1  have  no 
doubt  you  can  make  it  up  at  the  re-examination — if  you 
are  solid  in  mathematics,  that  is." 

"I  failed  in  algehra,"  faltered  Jake. 

"Humph!"  said  the  officer,  advancing  his  lower  lip. 
"Well,  if  yon  pass  in  that  this  morning,  come  to  us  to- 
morrow. Otherwise  it  won't  be  worth  while." 

"  I  suppose  not,  sir,"  said  Jake,  and  went  away  very 
blue. 

Fully  half  the  candidates  were  to  be  re-examined  in 
mathematics.  A  new  set  of  algebra  questions  was  pass- 
ed to  Jake,  and  he  had  two  hours  to  do  them  in.  He 
had  "boned"  hard  on  the  first  part  of  the  book,  so  that 
he  did  better  than  the  other  time. 

"  Well,  I  declare,"  said  Ralph  the  next  morning,  when 
the  bulletin  was  posted  once  more,  "if  we  haven't  failed 
again — both  of  us!  What  chumps  we  are!  Why,  Wildon. 
don't  look  like  that,  old  fellow.  You  miixlii'f  Blest 
if  he  isn't  going  to  faint!"  He  slipped  his  arm  around 
Jake  to  steady  him.  "  Get  a  brace  on  you,  old  chappie." 
he  whispered.  "Everybody's  looking.  Come  on  out- 
doors. You'll  feel  better." 

"  Mr.  Wildon."  said  the  same  officer  who  spoke  to  him 
the  day  before,  "  I  am  very  sorry  about  this.  Mr.  Aimes 
says  your  paper  of  yesterday  was  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment on  the  first  one,  but  it  wasn't  up  to  the  standard 
yet.  You'd  have  been  all  right  in  one  department,  I'm 
sure.  Shall  you  try  again  in  the  autumn  ;" 

Jake  shook  his  head.  "My  Congressman  won't  reap- 
point  me.  He  doesn't  care  whether  I  fail  or  not.  He 
doesn't  even  know  me." 

"How  did  he  come  to  appoint  you  this  time?" 

"  Oh,  I  won  it  at  a  competitive,"  Jake  answered,  flush- 
ing to  think  he  had  ever  been  proud  of  that  wretched  lit- 
tle triumph. 

"  All  the  more  reason  for  his  reappointing  you,"  said 
the  officer.  "  Shows  he  hasn't  any  one  better  to  send  in 
your  place.  Don't  you  know  him  at  all?" 

"  Never  saw  him  in  my  life,"  said  Jake. 

"Well.  I  tell  you  what, "he  said,  presently.  "I'll  write 
to  him  and  advise  it.  I'll  tell  him  I  think  you'll  make  a 
good  officer.  It  may  do  some  good  and  it  may  not. 
You'll  have  to  look  out  to  live  up  to  my  ideal  of  you." 

"Trust  me  for  that,"  said  Jake,  warmly. 

"  And  bow  about  you.  Mr.  Fitz  James?" 

"Me?  Oh,  I  reckon  I  can  back  my  second  cousin  t« 
get  enough  of  a  pull  011  our  Congressman  to  reappoint 
me.  He's  not  anxious  to  have  me  on  his  hands  again." 
said  the  boy,  dryly. 

So  it  was  not  altogether  without  hope,  though  in  a  verj 
mournful    mood,  that    Jake   Wildon    left  behind  him   the 
military  band  and  ga\    promenaders  of  the  Naval  Acade 
my,  and  returned  to  his  boarding-house  outside  the  yellow 
wall. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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FIFTY    THOUSAND    LITTLE    IMH  \\s. 

BY    WII.LIA.M    DUYSDA1.K. 

•    i  -,  u      remember  little  Tommj    Prophet,  w  ho   disap- 
|     peared    from    tin-    Fort    Mojave  scl i  :     He   1ms 

turned  up  :ill    right  ;    linsn'l    been    murdered  at  till.  ' 

•-  ( , i  eiiouj  li  '  Then  we  shall  not  have  ID  pro.-  cute 

,,d\  for  killing  liul'-  Tommy  Prophet." 

This  was  the  Brsl  Hun-  I  heard  upon  going  into  the 
Indian  r.mv.-ui  in  Washington  ID  ask  Commissioner 
Morgan  ID  tell  nil-  all  about  the  interesting  work  of  bis 
department.  It  was  <  ieneral  Morgan  himself  who  ex 

pressed    his  satisfaction    at    the  .safely  of   the   little    Indian 

and  ii  shows  u  hat  a  fatherlj  care  the  bureau  exer- 
over    us  charges,  that    a    i-oDinl'iil    of    government 

oilieers  in  \Yas|iin<jion   were  glad  to  hear  of  the  safety 

iaw  M y   lillle   boy    far  mil    in    An/ona. 

As    Commissioner    Morgan    sa\  s    thai,   one    of    tile    lirsl 

s    be   has    ID  determine   is.   "What    is   an    Indian?" 

SO    \DII  will    most    likely  lie   inclined    to  ask    at    the  .start. 

••What    is   the   [ndian  Bureau?"      !.«•(    me   answer   this 

question  in  as  few   \vords  as  possible. 

We  all  1 w  ihat  when  our  forefathers  came  to  Amer- 
ica thej  found  many  parts  of  the  country  inhabited  by 
tribes  of  warlike  people,  who  eamc  to  be  called  Indians 
because  when  the  continent  was  dis,-ovcred  it  was  thought 
to  he  a  part,  of  the  East  Indies.  \Ve  know  too  well  from 
our  histories  how  the  [ndian  tribes  in  the  Faslern  States 
made  bitter  war  upon  the  early  settlers,  and  how,  as  the 
white  population  increased,  the  Indians  were  destroyed 
so  rapidly  that  for  nearly  a  century  there  have  been 
onlv  enough  left  ill  the  East  to  remind  us  of  what  the 
Indians  once  were. 

Some  of  the  Eastern  Indians,  instead  of  remaining  to 
be  killed,  went  to  the  West  and  joined  the  many  tribes 
lii.M  roamed  the  prairies  and  the  \Vestern  mountains. 
There  were  a  great  many  of  these  Western  tribes,  and 
they  remained  intact  much  longer  than  the  Eastern 
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tribes,  because  there  were  not  enough  while  people  iii 
the  West  to  overpower  them.  But  as  the  Western  States 

gradually  bei'auie  populated,  lillle  wars  with  the  Indians 
were  frequent,  and  in  a  few  years  more  they  would  have 
been  exterminated, 

As  the  Indians  were  the  original  owners  of  the  land, 
this  did  not  seem  fair  in  a  powerful  civilized  nation:  and 
for  the  good  of  I  he  1  ndiaiis.  as  well  as  for  I  hi'  protection 
of  tlie  whites,  the  ^overnnient  set  aside  tracts  of  land, 
called  reservations,  in  various  Stales  and  Territories, 
which  the  Indians  were  to  keep  for  their  own,  and  where 
they  were  compelled  to  live.  Nearly  all  the  Indians  left 
ill  the  United  States  now  live  upon  these  reservations. 

But  if  the  government  should  give  you  or  me  a  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  in  Ari/.oi •  hukota.and  compel  us 

to  live  upon  it,  though  we  might  be  rich  in  the  value  of 
the  land,  still  we  should  most  likely  starve  to  death,  he- 
cause  we  ha.ve  not  been  trained  to  clear  wild  land  and 
cultivate  it.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Indians.  Their 
hunting  grounds  were  taken  from  them,  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  playful  exercise  of  scalping  settlers  who 


crossed  the  plain-,  and  they  were  so  helpless  in  this  new 
mode  of  life  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  government  to 
lake  care  of  them.  Taking  care  of  the  Indians  is  the 
work"  of  the  Indian  I'.ureau.  a  department  of  the  govern- 
ment of  which  ( !e ne nil  T.  .1 .  Morgan  is  the  head.  He  is 
called  the  I  ndia  1 1  ( 'om  missioner  ;  and  it.  may  interest  you 
to  know  that,  he1  is  very  much  interested  in  having  the 
young  Indians  described  and  pictured  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG 
l'K<  il'l.io,  and  that  he  wishes  to  have  copies  of  it  sent  to  all 
Indian  schools,  to  let  the  little  Indians  see  that  more 
favored  white  bovs  and  girls  care  for  them  and  know 
something  about  them.  It  is  to  (ieneral  Morgan  that 
you  are  indebted  for  the  pictures  which  illustrate  this 
article.  Thej  are  made  from  photographs  taken  at  the 
places  mentioned,  and  forwarded  as  ollicial  exhibits  to  the 
Commissioner  in  Washington. 

I  low  to  take  care  of  the  Indians  has  always  been  a  grave 
question  with  the  government.  There  are  only  240, 834 
Indians  in  the  country  (about  as  many  as  there  are  inhab- 
itants of  New  Orleans),  and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
for  this  rich  government  to  supply  them  all  with  homes 
and  food,  give  them  a  little  money,  and  let  them  take  care 
of  themselves.  lint  this  would  he  the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen  to  them.  They  are  not  naturally  inclined 
to  work,  and  if  the  nation  supported  them  in  idleness  they 
would  soon  be  in  a  more  deplorable  condition  than  when 
they  ran  wild  on  the  plains.  For  too  many  years  the 
only  ell'ort  to  civilize  them  was  made  with  soldiers  and 
rilles.  Now.  however,  a,  more  h uniaiie  and  wiser  pol  icy 
is  in  force,  and  it  is  sought  to  educate  and  civilize  them 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  soon  mingle  with  the 
white  population  and  become  good  American  citizens. 

"Wetind  them  American  Indians:  we  wish  to  make 
them  Indian  Americans,"  Commissioner  Morgan  sa\s. 
He  means  that  instead  of  remaining  little  separate  na- 
tions, they  are  to  become  a  part  of  the  great  body  of  peo- 
ple, just  as  our  foreign  immigrants  do.  But  it  would  not 
do  to  throw  them  upon  their  own  resources  without  prep- 
aration. They  have  no  idea  of  farming,  of  housekeep- 
ing, of  home  life,  of  the  arts  or  sciences,  or  any  of  the  at- 
tributes of  civilr/.at  ion.  They  know  nothing  about  rail- 
ways or  telegraphs,  plum  puddings  or  Santa  C'laus:  they 
cannot,  in  general,  read  or  write',  and  most  of  them  cannot 
speak  the  English  language.  To  lit  them  to  become  citi- 
zens they  must  be  educated,  and  certainly  the  education 
must  begin  with  the  little  Indians. 

"Take  care  of  the  old  Indians,  and  teach  the  young 
Indians  to  take  care  of  themselves."  This  is  the  Indian 
policy  in  a  dozen  words.  To  teach  the  young  Indians 
there  must  be  schools  and  teachers,  and  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau devotes  a  large  part  of  its  time  and  money  to  open- 
ing and  supporting  schools  for  Indian  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen.  Among  the  246.834  Indians 
MI  the  country  (Ibis  does  not  include  the  Alaska  Indians) 
there  are  ,">(). ill K i  children  between  these  ages;  but  there 
are  live  civilized  tribes  which  educate  their  own  children, 
and  some  Slates  (N'ew  York,  for  instance)  take  care  of  and 
educate  then-  own  Indians:  so  that  there  are  only  about 
.",!>. 000  Indian  children  to  be  educated  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment. Fifteen  thousand  of  these  now  go  to  school, 
and  provision  has  still  to  be  made  for  the  other  21,000. 
Only  31.1,000  of  these  neglected  Indian  children  to  be  re- 
claimed from  barbarism!  IIow  small  the  number  seems 
when  we  retlect  that  New  York  city  alone  educates  320,- 
ooo  children  in  her  public  .schools! 

Yon  can  go  to  a  day  school,  but  the  young  Indian 
must,  if  possible,  go  to  a  boarding-school.  When  you  go 
home  in  the  evening,  you  go  into  a  comfortable  house, 
w  ii  h  hooks  and  papers  about  you.  plenty  to  eat,  and  all  the 
surroundings  of  civilization,  so  it  makes  little  difference 
in  your  progress  whether  you  board  in  the  school  or  at 
home.  ]!nt  if  the  young-  Indian  went  home  at  night,  he 
would  go  to  his  father's  cabin  or  wigwam,  with  nothing' 
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to  remind  him  of  the  great  world  beyond  the  reservation, 
and  the  civilizing  progress  made  in  school  would  soon  be 
lost  at  home. 

The  Indian  parents  are  generally  very  reluctant  to  let 
their  hoys  and  girls  go  to  school  even  when  the  govern- 
ment pays  all  the  expenses  of  their  education.  Tliey 
know  that  to  be  educated  means  to  lose  all  liking  for  their 
savage  mode  of  life,  and  to  become  in  habit  and  thought 
much  like  the  whites.  So  while  the  children  are  often 
anxious  to  go,  some  of  the  parents  spread  discouraging 
reports  about  the  schools,  such  as  that  the  pupils  are  un- 
kindly treated,  that  they  get  sick  and  die,  and  that  they 
are  made  to  work  too  hard.  Of  course  there  is  no  truth 
in  these  reports,  for  the  little  Indians  are  treated  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and,  as  they  say  themselves,  "have 
grand  good  times."  To  counteract  these  evil  stories  the 
Indian  Bureau  has  devised  the  excellent  plan  of  appoint- 
ing Indian  visitors.  Some  intelligent  and  influential 
Indian  in  each  tribe  is  appointed  to  visit  the  nearest  school 
and  report  to  his  fellows  upon  what  he  sees,  and  he  con- 
siders this  appointment  a  great  honor,  as  indeed  it  is.  He 
visits  the  school,  and  is  shown  all  about  it,  and  when  he 
goes  home  he  cannot  help  telling  his  friends  how  well  the 
children  are  cared  for. 


FIRE    COMPANY    AT    FORT    MOJAVK    SCHOOL,    ARIZONA. 


You  may  wonder  why  only  15,000  of  the  36,000  young 
Indians  are  sent  to  school.  It  is  because  Congress  has 
not  yet  given  the  bureau  money  enough  to  provide 
schools  for  them  all.  None  of  the  government's  money, 
as  you  probably  know,  can  be  spent  without  a  vote  of 


Congress.  The  head  of  each  department  inakes  an  esti- 
maie  of  how  much  money  he  will  need  for  the  next  year, 
and  Congress  votes  either  to  give  him  what  he  asks  for, 
or  as  much  of  it  as  it  thinks  he  is  entitled  to.  Commis- 
sioner Morgan  asked  Congress  to  give  him  ••'2.917,- 
060.  Congress,  however,  thought  that  it  could  not  spare 
so  much,  and  gave  him  only  $2,291,650  for  educational 
purposes.  This  will  continue  to  educate  the  15,000  chil- 
dren who  already  attend  school,  but  it  will  not  provide 
for  all  of  the  21,000  little  Indians. 

When  the  800  Indian  boys  and  girls  who  attend  the 
school  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  visited  New  York  to  at- 
tend the  Columbian  celebration  everybody  was  surprised 
at  their  intelligence  and  fine  appearance.  They  were 
taken  to  Ellis  Island  to  see  where  the  immigrants  land, 
and  one  of  the  boys  is  credited  with  expressing  an  opin- 
ion that  was  far  beyond  his  years.  "  Humph  !''  said  he; 
"English  come  here,  and  pretty  soon  no  Indian.  Now 
all  nations  come,  and  pretty  soon,  no  American!"  The 
School  at  Carlisle,  with  its  822  pupils,  is  the  largest  of 
all  the  Indian  schools.  Next  in  size  is  the  Haskell  In- 
stitute at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  with  572  pupils.  Other 
schools  are  at  Chemawa,  Oregon;  Fort  Stevenson,  North 
Dakota;  Chilocco,  Indian  Territory;  Genoa,  Nebraska; 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  Grand  Junction,  Colorado; 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico;  Fort  Mojave,  Arizona;  Carson, 
Nevada;  Pierre,  South  Dakota;  Phoenix,  Arizona;  and 
Fort  Lewis,  Colorado.  These  are  all  boarding-schools, 
and  are  known  as  non-reservation  schools,  because  they 
are  not  upon  Indian  reservations.  There  are  seventy 
boarding-schools  on  the  reservations,  fourteen  of  which 
are  in  Oklahoma,  and  the  others  in  Arizona,  California, 
Idaho,  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wy- 
oming. There  are  also  101  day-schools,  with  capacity 
for  nearly  4000  pupils. 

The  children  in  these  schools  are  taught  not  only  to 
read  and  write  and  cipher,  as  you  are,  but  a  thousand 
other  things  that  they  know  nothing  about,  though  they 
are  things  that  are  plain  and  simple  enough  to  you. 
There  are  many  things  that  every  one  should  know  that 
are  not  taught  in  school,  and  you  and  I  learned  them 
and  are  still  learning  them  by  keeping  our  eyes  open. 
But  the  Indian  children  could  not  learn  them  in  that 
way,  because  they  are  far  away  from  civilization  and 
civilized  people.  If  they  had  watches  they  would  not 
know  how  to  wind  them,  or.  winding  them,  they  could 
not  tell  the  time.  If  they  had  talking  dolls  they  would 
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,  I  ii  short,  they 

•  oil'  a   rail 

i  11  i  liej  see  1 he  i  ra mil  ng,  a  ml  all  t  liese 

lu    hi  them  in  school. 

It  is  laru'elv  in  learning  ilir  everj  duj   things  thai 

I  ml ian  bo\  s  and  girls  ha  ve  the      grand  d  t  mies  "  I  hey 

li-ll   alioiit.       At    tin-    Furl     M'          •       •    ,ool    in    Arizona    the 

and   tini'  times  they 

r  engine  and   ho.se  carl    II  \  ing  ii|i  «  hen 

the  teachers  "ive  them  the  practice  signal.  In  mosl  of 
111,-  schools  there  are  bands,  for  Indian  h<>\  s  and  '.'iris  are 

fond  of  sic.      At  the  Colorado  River  Agency  school  in 

Ari/ona  the  children  live  as  much  oul  of-doors  as  though 

they  were  in   the  tropics.       There  are  palms  and   palmetto 
M  :  «  ei  ii  I  he  low  build  i  ngs,  and  it   is  sehl that  an  \ 

tires  arc  needed.     The  (Irani  [nstitute  in  Genoa,  Nebras 

ka,  has  a  large  lish  pond,  and  both  hoys  and  girls  show 
-real  dexterity  in  coaxing  Ihe  lish  to  bile. 

I'.-rhaps  \on  can  settle  that  vexed  i|iicst  ion  for  ( 'om- 
missioner  Morgan,  "What,  is  an  Indian;"  lie  is  a  tall 
muscular  fellow,  with  copper-colored  --kin.  ol'  course,  and 
long  hair,  and  maybe  some  feathers  sticking  in  il.and  he 
talks  of  the  Great  Spirit  and  lire  water  and  hi.";  Injin. 
That  is  evidence  enough  for  us,  hut  it  is  not  evidence 
,  aough  to  determine  whether  a  man  is  en  til  led  to  a  share 
in  an  Indian  reservation.  Suppose  a  while  man  marries 
an  Indian  woman,  and  they  have  a  son.  Is  that  hoy  an 
Indian?  Then  suppose  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  boy 
lias  grandchildren.  Are  they  Indians;  Or  suppose  thai 
;i  hundred  years  ago  a  while  man  did  some  great,  service 
to  the  Indians,  and  was  formally  adopted  into  a  tribe,  and 
\vent  to  live  with  it.  This  sometimes  happened.  Then 
ihe  white  man  married  a  white  woman,  and  brought  her 
to  live  with  him  in  the  Indian  camp.  They  had  a  family 
of  children  without  a  drop  of  Indian  blood  in  their  veins. 
Yet  those  children  were  legal  Indians,  and  so  are  their 
children  and  grandchildren.  So  you  see  it  is  not  so  easy. 
after  all.  to  determine  "What  is  an  Indian:" 

We  are  all,  perhaps,  a  little  too  likely  to  think-  of  the 
Indians  as  a  degraded  people.  Because  they  are  ignoraiil 
we  overlook  their  many  noble  qualities.  A  man  who 

can  smil ntemptuously  while  his  enemie-  .-in-  burning 

his  feel  otV  is  not  a  man  to  lie  despised.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  no  white  man  who  has  Indian  blood  in  his 
veins  is  ever  ashamed  to  own  it.  He  is  proud  of  it,  and 
is  more  likelv  than  not  to  boast  of  his  Indian  ancestor. 


(JKTTI.M;    o\     I\    LIFE.  * 

BY    WILLIAM    .MATIIIiWM. 
IV. 

,4  NOTHER  condition  of  worldly  success  is  n  nniiin 
^\  Hi/ i-niixtitiit/nii.  Iii  making  a  voyage,  the  tirst  ne- 
cessity is  to  have  a  ship  that  will  float  and  hold  together, 
in  spite  of  storms  and  tempests.  No  matter  how  ably  it 
be  manned,  or  how  skilfully  it  be  navigated,  if  it  be  not 
stout  enough  to  resist  the  fury  of  the  waves,  it  will  be  in 
Danger  of  foundering  on  its  way.  So,  in  the  voyage  of 
life,  talents,  knowledge,  skill,  and  energj  are  all  needed. 

but  of  what  use  are  they,  so  far  as  any  great  achievement 
is  concerned,  if  neutralized  by  a  weak  body?  l>epend 
upon  it,  the  mind  cannot,  act  with  vigor,  most  certainly 
not  with  vivacity — cannot  endure  the  strain  of  severe  and 
protracted  toil  necessitated  by  modern  competition  —when 
the  bodj'  is  feeble  and  sickly.  In  the  learned  professions 
especially,  great  constitutional  strength  and  power  of  en- 
durance are  indispensable  to  success.  The  high  prizes 
are  not  to  be  won  without  exhausting  toil,  and  this  cannot 
be  endured  without  fine  bodily  stamina.  In  the  great 
law  case  of  Gibbons  r.s.  Ogden,  l>aniel  Webster  being 

*  The  first  three  articles  in   tlii-    -,  i>nlilUln-il  in  II.u;rm's 

;  Phori.K  for  February  7,  February  'JS,  ami  March  'Jl,  tvspectivelv. 


•!  upon  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  make  his  ar 
L-mnenl  in  the  I'niled  Slates  Supreme  Court,  spent  the 
wholi  in  preparing  his  brief.  At  nine 

o'clock-  ihe  nexl  morning,  after  eleven  hours  of  con  tin  u 

oils   intellectual    effort,   and    a    breakfast    of  only    lea    and 

crackers,  be  went  into  court,  and   made  one  of  ihe  most 

powerful   arguments  of  his  life. 

Suslained  energy  cannot   he  maintained   wilhonl  power 

fill     digest  ive    organs.         Kven     the    eagle    eye     of    Xapoleoll 

was    perceptibly   dimmed    by    indigestion    on    three   of   the 

mosi  critical  occasions  of  his  life.  The  habit  of  eating 
fast,  and  carelessly  paraly/ed  him  during  Ihe  battles  of 
r.orodino  and  Leipsic,  which  might  otherwise  perhaps 
ha\e  been  convened  into  decisive  victories.  On  the 
third  day  of  the  battle  of  Dresden  he  would  have  accom 
plisbed  more  but  for  a  similar  indiscretion;  and  it  was 
a  painful  and  irritating  disease  that  largely  contributed 
to  his  defeat  al  Waterloo.  Bodily  vigor  is  imperatively 
needed  where  lonir  continued  effort  is  to  be  made.  The 

axe  of   the   intellect    may   be   sharp-edged,  and   may   be 

driven  home  at  limes  with  the  utmost  force;  but  equally 
needful  is  the  power  of  dealing  reilerated  and  prolonged 
blows.  In  war  it  is  the  one  march  more  that  wins  the 
campaign,  Ihe  live  minutes'  more  persistent  courage  that 
wins  the  tight.  Why  at  Liitzen  did  the  Swedes  win  the 
loirj- disputed  Meld;  Because  their  third  desperate  onset, 
maddened  as  they  were  by  the  death  of  their  chief,  was 
too  much  even  for  troops  thai  had  maintained  successfully, 
as  had  Wallenslei n's,  a  hard  day's  light.  It  is  a  double 
advantage  of  sturdy  bodily  health  that  with  it  you  can- 
not only  work  more  hours  in  the  day,  but  also  throw  into 
your  work  a  urealer  amount  of  mental  force. 

What  sensible  carpenter  thinks  of  going  to  work  with- 
out seeing  that  his  tools  are  in  good  condition;  What 
musician  neglects  to  examine  his  instrument  from  time  to 
time,  and  see  thai  it  is  in  tune?  Yet  this  wondrous  body 
of  ours,  which  is  our  box  of  tools,  our  organ  with  a  thou- 
sand pipes,  how  .shamefully  do  we  neglect!  Nay.  how 
often  men  do  worse — exhaust  and  ruin  it  by  sensual  grat- 
ification! See  William  Pitt  piloting  the  British  ship  of 
stale  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  through  the  storms  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  dying  at  forty-nine  of  anxietv. 
overwork-,  opium,  and  port  wine!  See  Coleridge  and  De 
((iiiincey  stranded  on  a  poppy-covered  coast — "the  land 
of  the  'Lotos-eaters.'  where  it  is  never  morning,  nor 
midnight,  nor  full  day,  but  always  afternoon!"  See 
I;  i'- hard  Bri nsle v  Sheridan,  with  his  brilliant  and  versatile 
talents,  going  to  pieces  011  the  breakers  of  intemperance 
and  overwork'!  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss  tried  the  double 
task  of  exhausting  labor  and  sensual  gratification;  and  if 
ever  a  man  was  justified  in  so  doing,  he  was,  with  his 
leonine  health  and  matchless  mental  gifts.  But  though 
lie  could  for  many  years  sit  up  all  night  gambling-  and 
drinking,  and  next  day  go  into  court  and  surpass  in  argu- 
ment and  eloquence  lawyers  who  had  studied  their  cases 
half  the  night  and  slept  the  rest,  he  became  physically 
bankrupt  at  forty-two  years  of  age — having  burned  to  the 
socket  in  that  time  the  lump  of  life  that  had  been  trimmed 
to  last  fourscore. 

Take  care,  then,  of  your  body  ;  but  remember  that  good 
health,  and  consequently  nervous  energy,  does  not  imply 
great  muscular  strength.  No  test  here  is  more  deceptive 
than  that,  of  the  tape-line  or  the  health-lift.  Health  is  a 
iniii-iTNii}  good  condition— a  state  of  the  body  in  which 
every  faculty  does  its  work  well,  without  ever  being  con- 
scious of  it.  It  is  vitality,  nervous  force — that  mysterious, 
inexplicable  power  which  is  nourished  by  exercise  and 
the  assimilation  of  food  and  ail — which  is  the  measure  of 
a  man's  success.  It  was  this  which  in  our  civil  war  en- 
abled the  pale,  delicate-looking  soldier,  bred  in  the  city, 
to  out-travel  and  out-fight  the  giants  of  the  backwoods 
and  prairies.  Many  a  lawyer  and  preacher  whose  thin 
and  ghostly-looking  body  indicates  the  frailest  of  consti- 
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tutions  is  found  on  trial  to  possess  such  a  tou<rh.  wiry 
pouer  cif  endurance  as  would  indicate  a  con>i  it  m  ion  of 
lignum  vitae  or  iron.  Dr.  Kane  was  one  of  the  frailest, 
looking  nf  men.  He  never  went  to  sea  without  suffering 
from  seasickness,  and  he  suffered  both  from  disease  ,,( 
tin-  heart  and  chronic  rheumatism;  yet  he  climbed  the 
Himalayas,  ascended  the  Nile,  fought  heroically  in  t  In- 
Mexican  war.  and  endured  triumphantly  in  the  arctic 
seas  sull'erine-.s  under  which  the  strongest,  men.  speeially 
trained  to  endure  such  hardships,  broke  down  and  died. 
<  hi  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Winship,  the  apostle  of  "muscu- 
larity." who  at  one  time  could  lift  3000  pounds,  died  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-two. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  good  working  constitution  that  you 
want,  not  that  of  an  athlete;  the  capacity  of  prolonged 
bodily  or  mental  effort,  not  the  physique  of  the  gymnast 
or  the  stroke-oar,  or  the  brawn  of  the  gladiator.  Do  you 
ask  how  such  a  constitution  may  be  acquired  and  main- 
tained? I  answer,  by  strict  attention  to  health  of  body 
and  mind.  Regular  open  air  exercise,  nutritious  food 
slowly  eaten,  abstinence  from  narcotics  and  alcoholic 
stimulants,  the  daily  use  of  the  bath  and  flesh-brush, 
well-ventilated  and  sunny  living  and  sleeping  rooms,  an 
abundance  of  sleep  at  regular  hours,  the  cultivation  of 
cheerfulness  and  hopefulness,  and  habits  of  regularity, 
are  the  conditions  of  that  health  and  bodily  energy  which 
will  not  only  enable  you  to  triumph  over  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  perplexities  of  your  calling,  but  will  be  of  itself  a 
source  of  positive  and  perennial  joy. 

Next  to  the  care  of  health,  the  vital  lesson  to  be  learned 
by  every  one  who  would  get  on  in  life  is  the  necessity  of 
concentration — of  devoting  his  energies  to  his  profession 
or  calling,  and  to  it  alone.  "The  one  prudence  in  life," 
says  Emerson,  "is  concentration;  the  one  evil  is  dissipa- 
tion." "  There  is  a  limit,"  says  Gladstone,  "  to  the  work 
that  can  be  got  out  of  a  human  body  or  a  human  brain  ; 
and  he  is  a  wise  man  who  wastes  no  energy  on  pursuits 
for  which  lie  is  not  fitted,  and  he  is  .still  wiser  who,  from 
among  the  things  he  can  do  well,  chooses  and  resolutely 
follows  the  best."  One  of  the  most  dangerous  gifts  is 
versatility.  The  man  who  is  everything  is  nothing.  He 
is  rather  a  bundle  of  little  likings  than  a  unit — a  compact 
and  energetic  individual.  The  woman  who  can  talk 
pretty  well,  sing  pretty  well,  write  pretty  well,  paint  a 
passable  plaque,  interpret  in  a  kind  of  conventional 
fashion  a  sonata  of  Beethoven,  will  never  do  anything  in 
a  masterly  way.  To  be  felt  in  this  busy  world — to  strike 
the  world  with  lasting'  force — you  must  be  a  man  of  one 
thing.  Having  found  out  what  you  can  do  best,  do  it 
with  all  your  might. 

It  is  the  narrow  men — that  is,  men  of  single  and  deter 
mined  purpose — that  are  edged  men,  and  therefore  cut 
their  way  readily  through  obstacles.  The  shabby,  un- 
successful, blundering  people,  who  make  the  mob  of  life, 
are  generally  such  because  they  will  not  concentrate 
their  powers,  thoughts,  outlay,  on  one  work.  The  world 
is  full  of  such  vagabonds,  who  can  turn  their  hand  to 
anything,  but  can  do  nothing  well.  "Admirable  Crich- 
tons  "  may  excite  our  wonder,  but  if  we  have  a  lung  or 
liver  complaint  we  consult  a  doctor  who  makes  it  a  spe- 
cialty. How  did  Stephen  Girard  become  a  millionaire? 
Money  was  the  one  thing  he  coveted  and  sought;  money, 
not  to  be  spent  on  a  palatial  home,  elegant  furniture, 
dazzling-  equipages,  and  liveried  servants,  but  to  be  used 
as  an  Arehimedian  lever  to  move  the  fiscal  world.  To 
that  end  he  made  it  a  fixed  principle  to  practise  the  most 
rigid  economy ;  to  shut  his  heart  to  all  the  blandish- 
ments of  life;  to  stand  for  the  last  farthing,  if  that  far- 
thing was  his  due  ;  to  bar  out  every  impulse  which  might, 
even  in  petty  sums,  take  money  from  his  purse.  The  re- 
sult of  this  singleness  of  purpose  was  that  this  "stoic  of 
the  mart,  a  man  without  a  tear,"  accumulated  millions 
when  millionaires  in  this  country  were  few,  and  left  a 


monument  to  his  linancial  <jenius  and  eccentricil  v  in  the. 
Girard  College  for  Orphans. 

Maedonough,  the  hero  of  Champlain,  won  his  victories 
by  pointing  his  guns  at  the  "bigsliip"of  the  enemy. 
Rufus  Choate  understood  tin-  need  and  power  of  eoneen- 

tration  when  he  advised  young  lawyers  to  "  move  Heaven 

and  earth  to  carry  the  jury."  The  average  man  is  sure 
to  fail  if  he  dabbles  in  various  pursuits.  The  business 
man  who  has  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  business-  \\  ho  trades, 
dips  into  stock  speculation,  puts  a  few  thousand  dollars 
into  mines,  a  fewthousand  more  into  a  manufactory,  and 
a  few  more  into  a  patent  invention— is  taking,  unless  lie 
has  extraordinary  talents  for  business,  the  direct  road  to 
bankruptcy.  It  is  true  that  concentration  does  not  imply 
monotony  of  action.  It  is  true.  also,  that  it  does  not  im- 
ply the  rejection  of  collateral  aids.  It  matters  not  how 
many  are  the  tributary  streams  if  they  all  How  into  the 
great  Amazon  River  of  your  action.  But  every  accessory 
that  does  not  contribute  to  the  one  general  result  is  a 
waste  of  strength. 

Why  do  so  many  lawyers  fail  of  high  success?  Not 
generally  from  lack  of  ability, nor  from  lack  of  legal  equip- 
ment, but  because,  impatient  of  slow  results,  they  turn 
aside  from  their  legitimate  pursuit  to  rent  collecting,  the 
negotiation  of  loans,  speculation  in  land  or  stocks,  poli- 
tics, or  anything  else  that  will  yield  a  quicker  return  for 
their  labor.  It  almost  makes  one  shiver  to  think  that 
Daniel  Webster  once  came  near  wrecking  his  splendid 
possibilities  on  this  reef.  His  father,  who  was  poor,  and 
had  run  in  debt  for  the  education  of  Daniel  and  his  bro- 
ther Ezekiel,  obtained  for  Daniel,  when  a  law  student,  an 
appointment  as  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  an 
office  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  *ir>()0 — equal  to  8-4000, 
perhaps,  to  day.  It  is  not  strange,  in  view  of  his  poverty 
and  that  of  his  family,  that  the  youth  was  eager  to  accept 
the  appointment.  "I  had  felt  the  res  angustcc  dotui," 
says  he,  "  till  my  very  bones  ached."  But  Mr.  Gore,  with 
whom  he  was  reading  law,  advised  him  to  decline  accept- 
ance of  the  appointment,  and  he  did  so  with  many  pangs. 
Had  he  accepted  the  place,  and  been  able  to  keep  it,  he 
would  probably  have  been  doomed  to  obscurity. 


CHRISTOPHER    COLUMBUS    Y   AGUILERA,  AGED    14, 
Sun  ot  the  Dnqne  rle  Venigua,  and  twelfth  in  direct  descent  from  the  Discov- 
erer uf  America.— From  a  Copyright  Photograph  by  Moreno,  New  Yorli. 
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RF.YN  \1M>.    "SAY,  ('miMr,  uni-,   I,-   A   <.i:\\  SQI-IKIIEI.  A  CHIP-MONK?" 
rooMI-:.   •••.',,-,  i    ii'  rr  " 

REYNARD.     '"  YVlIKN       HE      IS    Kl'N       TUIlOriill        Mir.       .Mil. I.;      A       GRIM   M> 
6QUIBBEL — SKK?" 


WHAT    JACK     OVERHEARD    IN    THE    NTHsEI.'Y 
"  I  W  isn."  said  the  Rubber  Cat  to  the  Musical  Doll,  "  that  \on 

would  sing  s clhing  besides  the  Maid  of  the  Mill." 

"I  can't,"  said  the  Musical  Doll.      "  li   isn't  in  inc." 

"I  IIOX'T  think  jour  hail  is  at  all  pretty,"  said  the  Drum  to 
the  French  Doll. 

"Well,  if  my  bang  was  as  loud  as  yours  I'd  go  lose  imself." 
retorted  the  doll. 

"THE  way  you  two  dolls  look  straight  ahead  of  you."  said 
the  Monkey  on  a  st  ick  to  the  Dolls,  "  reminds  me  of  some!  lung 
I  saw  once." 

"  What  was  that  ?"  asked  the  Dolls. 

"A  pair  of  stales."  said  the  Monkey. 

"Yurarea  pretty  good  Duck."  said  the  Calico  Santa  Glaus  to 
the  Rubber  Duck. 

"Well,  that  depends."  said  the  Duck.  "I  think  for  eating 
I'd  be  a  pretty  poor  duck." 


••  I'l'  like  to  jo,  |,,  a  i,  ;ii   liic  e."  said  I  he  toy  Fire  Fnginc. 

"  Well,  st  ick  li\  me."  said  t  In   Ai 'on  :  "  I'll  show  yon  on> 

w  inlcr.  sure." 

"  Ilri.i.n."  said  the  Carpet  |o  the  ]  iidl.  '•  w  hal's  on  Coot  tln- 
morning  .'" 

••  shoes,  aa  usual,"  u  plied  i  lie  I  i.dl. 

"  Tin:  Tin  Horn's  \oice  is  a  litlle  hoarse  this  morning."  sai:! 
the  siniied  Calico  Cat. 

••  Well,  why  shouldn't  it  be  ?'' retorted  the  Tin  Horn,  --.lack 
iiied  in  Mow  soap  -  bubbles  \viili  mi1  yesterday,  and  I  _;ot 

si  i  a  kcil." 

••  I  \visti  I  was  a  real  horse."  said  the  Toy  Horse  to  tin-  Toy 
( fat.  "Then  1  would  cat  \  mi." 

"  \i>.  yim  -.vonldn't,"  said  the  Toy  Oat;  "because  I'm  not  a 
real  oat  so,  t  here." 

SAFE. 

"I  HAD  three  glasses  of  soda- water  this  morning,"  said  Wal- 
ter. 

•'Three  i;lassi  s  ?"  cried  his  mother.  '•  Why.  surely  it  will 
make  yon  ill." 

••Oh  no. "said  Walter.  "I  f;ot  it  at  the  drnj;  store,  mamma, 
where  they  only  keep  tilings  that  make  yon  well." 


MAURICE'S    PHILOSOPHY. 

I'.U'A.  "What!  spent  your  live  cents  already?  I  should 
think  yon  \\onhl  rather  save  \onr  money  and  not  spend  it.1' 

M.U'KK'i:.  "If  I  should  make  up  my  mind  not  to  spend  it. 
papa,  w  hat  i;ooil  would  it  he  to  me.  anyhow?" 


VERY    TRUE. 
"Vor  are  not  very  polite  to  me,'1  said  the  Elephant's  wife  to 

the    F.lephallt. 

"And  why  not.  my  dear?"  asked  the  Elephant. 

"  liceaiise  \on  are  an  Klephant,  I  suppose."  sail,  his  wife, 
with  a  si"Ji.  "No  other  living  creature  makes  1- is  wife  carry 
her  own  trunk." 


A    FIRST-RATE    REASON. 

"  .\|y  parrot's  wonderfnlcr  than  yours,"  said  Bert. 
"Cood  reason  why!"  retorted  l!ol>. 
"  U'hat's  your  reason  why  .'"  sneered  licit. 
•' I  haven't  yot  any  parrot,"  said  Hob. 


A    LITTLE    DREAM    TALK. 

"  Yor  think  jou  are  smart."  said  the  Needle  to  Mollie.  "just 
because  yon  can  sew.  Why,  yon  couldn't  make  a  hem  a  mill- 
ionth of  an  inch  long  if  I  didn't  help  you." 

"Yes,  I  could,"  said  Mollie. 

'•  How  ?"  asked  the  Needle,  scornfully. 

'•  With  another  needle,"  said  Mollie. 

A    FAIR    OFFER. 

"  PAPA,"  said  Martin, "  if  you  get  rue  a  bicycle  I  won't  ever 
mind  going  anywhere  on  an  errand." 


i 


PHILANDER    BRIGGS    OPENS    THE    KITE    SEASON    WITH    A    RECORD-BREAKER. 
REAE  VIEW  OF  TUB  REcoim-BnitAKER.  FP.ONT  VIEW  or  TIIE  SAME.  DKVICF,  FOK  HOI/IMNG  IJEP.. 
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THE     COLUflBIAN     NAVAL     EXERCISES. 


BY    FLAVEL    SCOTT    MINES. 


ABOUT  the  middle  of  April  the  quiet  waters  of  Hamp- 
ton Roads  began  to  be  churned  up  by  arriving  ves- 
sels, and  the  waters  knew  no  more  peace  for  a  week. 
There  were  torpedo  and  gun  and  dynamite  boats,  battle- 
ships, and  protected,  part  protected,  unprotected,  and 
armored  cruisers,  until  people  grew  tired  watching  them. 
Mingling  with  these  mighty  vessels  of  war  were  yachts 
of  peace  and  pleasure.  Little  boats  which  had  never 
been  outside  of  their  native  waters,  and  big  boats  from 
distant  parts  of  the  world  were  all  there  together.  Some 
were  self-invited,  and  bent  on  an  errand  of  curiosity, 


while  others  came  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  our 
government,  and  were  representatives  of  their  respective 
nations.  Hampton  Roads  had  been  appointed  as  the  ren- 
dezvous for  the  visitors,  whence  they  were  to  proceed  to 
New  York  and  be  reviewed  by  the  President. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  all  the  expected  guests  having 
arrived,  the  war-ships  started  for  New  York  waters.  The 
Spanish  ships,  with  the  models  of  the  Columbus  caravels, 
had  gone  out  the  day  before.  They  needed  a  slight  hand- 
icap in  order  to  reach  their  destination  at  the  same  time 
(Continued  on  page  476.) 
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An  Entertainment  to  be  given  by  Knights  and  Ladies  of  the  Round  Table 

BY    MAUHAKET    E-    SAXGSTER. 


THE  QUEEN. 


£u)o 


DKAMATIX   l'i  R       i  ' 

TI:N    I'AI,  i  s 
FOUE  M.uns  op  HOMII:.  So    Mi  .-ei-.\KMs 

,  ru  QtKLS.  FAIUIES,  Mmoivrs  (very  little  children). 

Oi.i>Kit  CniLnuF.N  (to  swell  the  chorus)  ' 

'1  In-  number  of  attendants  may  be  1,  ssened  01  increased  according   to  - 

vunience    Costumes  should  be  simple  and  <|naini     white  frocks  with  gay  ri 
i,,,.  the  Maids  -I  Honor;  pure  w  bile  loi  -tin-  i," n  ;  pink,  blue,  green,  and  yel- 
low I Fairies 

\i  T    1       I  IHOOSING   mi.  Qt  i-:i-:\. 

SCENE  1. — Everybody  on  the  stage.     I'luim*.     All  »/»(/. 
MKKKY    MAY. 

Ah;  "The  Golden  Kule,"  /«!</•'  '.>  t 
Tun  Merry   May!      The    Merry    May! 

It   brightens   laud   ami    sea. 
There's  sunshine  o\-r  all    Ih-   world. 

How  happy   we  should    be  ! 
The   Merry    Ma-j  !      The   Merry    Ma\  ' 

Tin1   lime    for  bird   and    b--. 
Of  all  the.   times,  this   happy    time 

Is  just  the   I  inn-    I'm-  me. 

The  Merry   Ma\  !      The   Merry   May! 

To  choose  a   Queen    we  com-, 
And  bid  her  rule  our  gyps\    baud. 

And  reign   in   h-ail    ami   hom-. 
The   Merry   May!      The   Merry    May! 

Tin1    time   for   bird  ami   bee. 
Of  all   the    limes,  this  happy    time 

Is  jusl    t  he   t  hue   for  me. 
Diiilm/iii1  lii'lirfi'ii  a  1'i'H  unil  n  ijirl — Sir  (lilherl  ninl  Lady  Mcssie. 

Sn;  (In.r.KUT.  I'M-  been  a  Man-al  arms  for  th-  Queen  of  May 
for  the  last  two  \cars,  and  before  that  I  was  a  1'a-e,  and  before 
that  a  Fairy,  and  before  that  a  Midget.  Think  of  m- as  a  Mid- 
oei  !  Ha.  ha.  ha!  lint,  1  sax,  it's  fnlh  lime  thai  ire  people 

'  To  rendrl-  this  liltk-  play  cilectn  rl\ ,  I  roin  t  \\'enl\ -ti\ .-  to  thirly  perlonil- 
ers  an- necessary,  lint  as  a  verylai^i-  number  ma\  lie  -isi-d  in  tin-  choin-.-md 

the  dancrs.  lil  u  01  -i\l  v  w  dl  make  il  in rlia;  miiiL'  !lma\  be  prod  nei-d  on  t- 

of-doors  on  a  lawn  or  in  a  mi-ado\\  :-t  a  L-anlen-pai  ty  enlertaii -nt  in  May  or 

June,  or  ^i\ en  in  a  school  room,  a  hall,  <n  i  drawing- room,  at  pleasure. 

1'uoi-i  i:  1 1 1  s — These  are  very  simple.  A  r.iisrd  dais  or  platform,  elevated  by 
two  or  I  bri-e  sleps  from  tin-  level  ol  Ihe  floor;  a  laru'e  chair  tor  t  he  I  brone  ;  bas- 
kets loi  ll-i-vers;  a  pole  around  \\hii  h  lln  l^uri-n  and  In-r  court  may  dance  ; 
i  plant  il  ies  ol  flowers — real  ones  in  prol  nsn>n.  though  paper  flowers  answ  rr  \  el  \ 
well  for  si  re\\  iiiL'  I  he  floor  and  L'ai  ial  n  I  i  1 1  L.'  the  throne  and  t  be  M  ay-pole.  Tin- 
room,  if  tile  play  is  £iven  in-doors,  should  be  biilliantly  decorated  with  flow- 
ers, w  itii  a  sprinkling  oi  L'n-i-m-t  \  :  bm  a  Christmas  effect  is  not  desin-d.  so 
lh:d  evergreens  should  he  spat  iiiL-lv  n-ril.  A  piano,  violin,  mandolin,  or  bau- 
jowii  ot  loses  for  tin-  l^in-i-n  ;  wands  wound  wilh  gold  and  silver  pa- 
pi-r  and  lipjicd  with  daisies  lor  tin-  Ta-es  and  Kairies;  nii;s,  cushions,  etc., 
i ipl.-li-  I  he  list  of  necessary  properties.  If  a  curtain  can  he  raised  and  low- 
ered, it  will  add  to  the  effect, hul  screens  will  do  il  a  curtain  i»  not  to  be  had. 

t  All  the  airs  used  in  this  May  Play  are  taken  Irom  l<'ritnk/i/>  .Sydor  >'-,/;</  1'nl- 
\".  1  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  Price,  Cloth,  $1  mi; 
Paper,  50  ceuts. 


should  elect  our  Queen  if  we're 
to  ba\-  any  fun  around  the 
Ma  \  pole.  What  do  you  say. 
Ladies  and  Knights? 

I.U'i  Mi  SSIE.  I  lli<int/lit  tliis 
was  a  K'ouiid  Table  crowd.  Sir 
<iilbcil  has  spoken  wisely  and 
well.  Shall  w-  pul  th-  matter 
to  111-  \  ol-.  or  shall  we  settle. 
Ih-  thing  in  a  commit  lee.  (J 
ni'm-  friiiii  llif  Ilinnii/,  "  A  com- 

mitt f    tlie    whole,  if    you 

please.")  Then  \\e  w  ill  put 
the-  matter  to  I  h-  \ot-  pre- 
sently. Hut,  Sir  (iilbei  I,  is  our 
Queen  to  be  chosen  for  her 
goodness,  her  wit,  her  accom- 
plishtlients,  or  her  bean  I  \  the1 
prettiest  girl,  the  w  il  li-st  girl, 
or  the  dearest  girl  '.  Wliat  do 
\  on  think? 

Sn:  Oll.BKi'.T.  Lady  Messie, 
all  Ihe  girls  are  so  pretty  tliat 
we  fellows  could  not  make  a 
-hoice,  and  all  are  so  clever 
that  they  far  excel  us,  and  all 
an-  popular.  I  propose  that 
'•we  choose  the  most  punctual 
girl  in  the  school.  A  Queen 
of  May  should  ceriaiiiK  be  al- 
w  ays  on  time. 

[.)//  i-l<i/i  limiilx  nl  Iliix  nniif/1'nlioii. 

LAKY  MI:S>II,.  There  will  be  no  trouble  about  choosing  her  on 
that  score.  Our  most  punctual  member  is  Moll\  r,lhcrid-;e. 
Shall  we  put  it  to  the  vole?  All  in  favor  signify  it  by  lifting 
Ihe  iighl  hand.  Contrary,  same  sign.  II  is  a  vote.  Molly 
Ltli-iidg-  shall  be  our  Queen  of  beaut  \ ,  of  duty,  of  goodness,  of 
H  it,  and  of  punctuality, 

Sn;  Cn.r.KKT. 

Where    is    our    chosen    Queen  .' 

We   waul    her  here   upon    the  gr--n. 

If  l.ad\    Moll  is  late  to-day, 

She   cannot   be  our  Queen   of  May. 

LADY  HKSMI-:. 
Dear  Molly   is   tending  the   llowers. 

And   feeding  the  chicks.  I   ween, 
We  must    scud   the   Fairies  and  Midgets. 
Before   we   all    have   the   lidg-ts, 

To  brine;   her   her-    to  be  Queen. 

This  is  not  school,  remember, 

1 1    is   only    holulav    pla\  ! 
And    the-   last    thing    Molly   is  thinking  about. 

Is   being   our  Queen   of  the   May! 

[All  fi'i'iii  in  a  iiriici-xyimi  mill  irnU.fr,  linns  n  mil  ml  the  stage, 
singing. 

IIKllE    WE    GO. 

Air,  "  Kolloiv  Me,  Kull  ol'  G\e?," paye  .18. 
Here   we  go !   here   we  go ! 
[u   an   airy,  fairy   row. 
I'.MS  so   bright,  hearts  so  light, 
Footsteps   falling   in   delight  ' 
We    will    find  our  Queen   of  May, 
She   must  come  with   us  away. 
Com-  ami   see,  full  of  glee, 
Singing   merrily. 

I  'hunt*. 

Singing   merrily,  merrily,  merrily, 
Singing   merrih.  metrily.  merrily. 
<  'ome   aw  a\ .  QII--II   of  May, 
Mugiug   merrily. 

All    Ihe    \  ear.  full   of  cheer. 

In   a    busy  ha,ppy  -lass, 
Now.  to-day,  time  for  play 

To  us  gayly  comes  to  pass. 
So  we'll   trip  and  skip  and  dance, 
Where   the   merry  sunbeams  glance. 
Queen   of  May,  haste  away. 

Singing  merrily.  [Itfpi'tit  clitinin. 

Fairies  see,  light  and  free, 
Midgets  like  the  bus}'  bee, 
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Men-at-arms,  from  alarms 
They   will   keep  yon,  and    t'roiii   harms; 
Pages,  Maids  of  Honor,  loo, 
Queen,  a iv   hurrying   to  yon  : 
Queen  of  May.  haste  away 
Singing  merrily. 
[Repeat  clmi-im.  Singing  merrily,  merrily,  me 

[Ax  tli,i/  eeast  xini/inu  a  t,il!  //>•<///</  ////•/  comes  modestly  \ 

bijiiini  ,i  scret  n.     >'/«•  ir,,irx  n  /<////,•  </""•//,  n/ni  Inm  ,i '///»//  .</' 

fil  I'll.    Ill     In  I'    /mini.    J'nilll     ir/lii'/l     n!l, •    /nix    lain      I',,  ill/,'!    In  r 

eliii-l,;  nx.  T/I.  procession  */»/«,  and  tin  tin,  front  ranks 
maki  a  dmi  reverence.  Tim,  Lady  Margaret  (a  ///'/•/  /„  //„• 
front  roir)  .ill/lit  Ji/riranl  iiinl  XJHH/,.I  ax  J'nllows : 

LADY  MAI:<;AI:I  i. 
Ilrar  schoolmate  ami  friend. 

We  have  come  to  say 
Yon  must  lie  onr  Queen 

This  radiant  Hay. 

In   love,  and   in  honor 

Your  subjects   will    bend. 
If  you'll  only  reign  over  them, 

Srliooliuatc  and  friend. 

We  all   will  obey 

<  »nr  Queen   of  the  May  ; 
Will  greet  her,  entreat  her. 

And  carpet,  her  way 
With  beautiful  flowers 
Through  blithe-tripping  hours. 

Our  Queen   of  the  Ma\ 

All  xing.      Air.  "Yankee   D lie." 

Lady   Margaret    speaks   the   truth, 

\\  e   are  e ing  early, 

In   onr   happy,  happy   \oiith, 

While   the  dew    is   pearl\  . 

Tin-  future  Queen  I  (fix  In  r  Innnl  iriil,  ,,  commanding  i/tx/ure. 

Fl'TL'ltK   QflCKN'. 

I'eare,  Knights  and    Ladies,  patriotic  airs 
Scarce  suit,  inethiuks,  our  present  small  affairs. 
But  one  and  all    we'll    try  our  utmost   m.\\ 
To  welcome  Spring  while  her  sweet  blossoms  blow. 
And  on   the  given   we'll  find  a   fair  straight  tree; 
Then  joining   hand  in  hand  we'll  dance  arid  sing, 
And  welcome  joyfully  the  glad  young  Spring. 
[The  procession  again  forms,  tht    Queen  nt  the  haul.      The 
arrangement  in  in  In   in  ///,•  oi-der  <>f  xizc—tli,-  lull,*!  in  the 
mn.  the  smallest  in  the  rear.     T,r,,  Knights  trail,-  /„/,/,„/  two 
Ladies,  and  so  on.  Tlie  Ladies  miist  always  lead,  tin:  Knights 
follow.     Tin  i/  simj  to  slmr  tinn  nx  tin  >/  march, 

AWAY:   AWAY: 

Air,  "Away!  away!"  /).///?  150. 
Away!   away!    the  little  buds  are   blowing. 
We'll  dance  o'er  hill  ami  tlowery  green: 
With  laughing  eyes  and  gladness  overflowing 
We'll   make   I  In-  morn   pay    tribute  to  our  Queen. 
Away!     Away!     Away!     A\\ay! 

The  lovely  sunlight  streaming 

Upon   the  mountain   height, 
As  if  the   world   were  dreaniiii"- 

Of  music  and  delight. 

They  pause  before  the  throne,  and  the  Qiiecu  again  speaks. 

QUEEN. 

Good  friends,  pray  wait  a   little, 

I  need  your  kindest  grace. 
To  choose  my  Maids  of  Honor 

And  my  Knights  in  this  fair  place. 
My  rule  will  be  of  gentleness. 

I'll  bear  a  loving  s\\a\, 
If  in  this  frolic   festival 

I  am  your  Queeu  of  May. 

We'll  seek  the  poor  and  lowly, 

And  carry  sun  and  cheer 
Where  late  have  been  iinbappiiiess 

And  fall  of  sorrow'.;  tear. 


The   world   will  be  the  bin  h.  r 

1 1    I    bear  loving  s«  a\  . 
And  in    this  frolic   festival 

I  reign  your  Queen   of  Ma.\  . 

To  men-,/  music  //>,;/  nil  dance, joining  hands.after  <!„•  Lancers 
null  dancing  round  tin  .I/./// /""'•' 


ACT  II.—  Tin:  <'i>i:ux.vno\. 

SCENE  I.  —  .s'»«i/.  s,,i,,,  ,s,  /„,,•//,  ,c«.v.  „«,/  ci,,>rHll. 

Air,  "  Come  to  the  Old  Oak-Tree,"/>a0e  57. 

Solo  : 
Haste  to  the  fair  May-tree. 

At    the  sign   of  the   morning   dew, 
«  ith   a   footstep   tree, 
Summer,  sin-   beckons  you. 


Haste 


Around  us,  alio\c   us, 
Pure  melody  floats. 
And   voices  that  love   us 

li'epeat     the    soft     notes. 

l-'ull  <  'li.inix  : 
Come   to   the   fair  May-tree. 

At  the  sign  of  the   .....  ming  dew, 
Oh,  C(  .....  •    with    a    footstep    free, 

There  is  pleasure  availing  yon. 
Then   come,  oh,  come, 

Then'   is  pleasure  availing  you. 

Solo  : 
We  are  young,  ami   glad,  and  gay, 

\Ve   ha\c  studied  and    worked   too   Inn,., 
Now  in   the   merry    Ma\ 

It   is  time    for   Hi,,  dance'   and   song. 
[Hclinit    Xciiiirliunix  :     "Around    Us."  etc.       Iff/mil 

I'hiinix:     "Come  to  the  fair  May-tree,"  etc. 
Enter  FLOWER  GIRLS,  streiri,,;/  //„,/•,  n. 

FIIJST  F.  (i. 
1   am   the  daisy  :   my  open   eye 

Catches    the    sunshine    free. 

The  zephyrs  kiss  me  as   they  pass  by. 
And  the  children  all   love  me. 


I  am  the  lily  :  my  tapers  tall 
Glimmer  by  many  a  garden    wall. 
I  am   the  lily,  so  proud  and   pure, 
M\    breath   is   fragrance,  my  fame   is  sure. 
TIIIUD  F.  G. 

A   little  violet   am   I, 

Blue  and  modest.  s\\  cet   and  shy. 

I   will   have   a    place.  I  ween, 

Very,  very   near  our  Queen. 

Fon;-nr  F.  G. 

A  pansy.  I    for  thought    am  given, 
To  lift  our  hearts   to  One  in  heaven. 

FIFTH  F.  (i. 

I  grew  in  darkness  long. 

Then   woke  the  spring   \\ith  splendor  and  with  song. 
A  stately  hyacinth,  behold  my   bloom, 
With  wondrous  carvcn  spike   and  graceful  plume. 

SIXTH  F.  G. 
Here  I  am,  the  homely  lilac! 

Bees  know  where  to  look  for  honey. 
There   are   iln.se    who  couldn't  liny   me, 
Though  they  owned   a    mini    of  money. 

Si:\  I;MH  ]'.  (i. 
The  laurel   1  :  for  glory 
I  wave,  and   write  the  story 
Of  great   deeds  done 
And  battles  won  — 
The  laurel  I,  for  glory. 

EIGHTH  F.  G. 
My  cool  green  ferns 
In  shady  places 
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la  1 1    up  their  fair 

And   winsome   faces. 
1  bring   (he  dim   wood's   beauty    here. 
And    welcome   thus  our  sovereign   dear. 

N  IN  i  n    F.  IJ. 
1   am    the   rose. 
'Mid    l'<  i-iaii    snows 
]   nursed   my    iiopic   sweetness   first. 
•   (  If  lire  and    ice 

M  v    brcalh   of  spice 
Was  subtly   mingled,  mingled   erst. 
I   am   the  rose,  the  Queen's  own   llower. 
With    bloom  superb  her   throne    1   dower. 

[Tin   Flower  (Jirls  xl,iinl  Inn-l,  of  tin   throne. 

l*'ntt  r  Midgets,  singing. 

FAIRIKS   TKI1'. 

Air,  -  Lightly  \lti\\."  jiiii/i  l!l. 
Fairies  trip.  Midgets  skip  ; 
In   the1  sunshine   lure   we   slip, 
Slip  and   slide,  glance  and  glide 
l!y   the   fair  way-side. 
Let    the    bees   and    birdies    free 
Hear  our  happy  melody, 
While    we   trip, 
Slip  and   skip, 

In  the  sunshine  trip.  |  /•'< />('«<. 

[Fairies grout* tln  mseiees  ir/'/li  .Midgets.  FlowerGirls,  Midgets, 
mill  Fairies  mur  form  n  /mr/.-i/roi/ ml.  Enti  r  /im,;  xximi. 
/•'mil-  Knights  irnl'k  first,  tiro  In/  t/r,,,  i-iirri/ini/  it  niUmr  ,,f 
/l,,ir,-r.i  n,,  irlnrli  rests  K  rrmn,  <>f  roses.  A  crown  of  tinsel 
'in, i  ii  In  nf.nl,  imi  rosis  are  /urttifi:  Tin ;/  xhmiiti  nlxo  carry  a 

xi-ijitn    tirinnl  iritli    //I/is.       Hi/l/ml   l/li'si'   Knights   inill.'s   tin' 

Queen.  x'iji/i»i-tiil  on   mi-//  x/'i/f  bi/  her  Maids   of  Honor. 
Afttr  tins,  foilmr  tin-  i-,st  of  Hn-  train. 

Mil!    HO! 
Air,  page  98. 
Ho!  ho!     At  last  we  gather  here, 

Tra-la!  tra-la!   tra-la! 
To  revel   here   with   merry  cheer,  , 

Tra-la!   tra-la!   tra-la! 
Ill  school  we  sometimes  like  to  be, 
But  'tis  delightful  to  be  free. 
Ho!  ho!     At  last  we  gather  here, 

Tra-la!  tra-la!  tra-la!  f  HI-JH-H!  tir'n-i . 

[Queen  advances  and  kneels  on  tin  /;///<•»•  ofjlmr,  rs.     Tliefore 

most  Knights  /i/m;-  tin  rroir/i  on  In  r  linnl,  tln'n  rilisi1  In  r  n  ml 
I,  ml  Inr  In  tin-  tin-mil,  irln-rc  sin-  tnl,',-s  Inr  suit,  /milling  her 
:  in  Inr  i'ig/it  /mm/. 

Air,  jiin/t  118. 
(  Hi,  haste,  haste   away  ! 

No  time  must    we  be  losing. 
Let  care  and    toil    be.  i|iiile    forgot. 

Oh,  haste,  haste1   aw  ay  ! 
lla-t.  .  haste!  our   fealty  renew. 
And  here,  with   /est   and   homage   true, 
Let   dear  love   welcome  yon, 

(I  Queen,  Queen  of  May! 

Oh,  liaste.  haste  away! 

The   morning   light    is  beaming. 
The   hours  speed   on    wings  of  bloom, 

Oh,  haste,  haste   away  ! 
Haste,  liaste!  our  loyalty  to  show. 
With   love   and   warmth   our  spirits  glow, 
And  dear  line    welcomes  yon, 

O  Queen,  Queen   of  May! 

Ai>ni:i->s  01    QfKt'.x  or  MAY. 
I  thank  yon.  geiii.le   subjects, 

For  your  gill    and   grace   this  day! 
I  promise  to   be    very   true 

So  long  as  1   hold    s\\  ay  . 
To  bear  myself  with  sweetness, 

As  befits  a  Queen  of  May. 

Within   my  realm   no  discords 

Nor   jars  shall   lind  a  place  : 
We    w  ill   not   see   in   all    the   land 

A    sad  or  angry    face  : 
Of  <|uarrels  or  complaining 

We'll  never   lind   a    1 1  ace. 


If  far  or  near  lie   trouble 

That    cumbers  any    mad. 
If  any   lov  al   snhjeci 

l!e  cinched    beneath   a   load, 
M\    Men  at-arms  will   hasten 

To  clear  t  lie  rugged    \\  a\ , 
I'm    only    tun   and   frolic 

lielit    t  he   reign   of  May  - 

Air,  "  Your  Mis.-iou,"  /ni/i   113. 
We   will  do  our  best,  fair   Lady. 

As  your   lo\ing  friends   to  prove 
That    the    May    Queen's  gracious  ruling 

Is  a  rule  of  tender  love. 
We   will  carry  fruits  and  llowers 

To  the  chambers  of  the  sick, 
We   will   scatter  blossoms  freely 

Where   I  he    briars  are  sharp  and  thick. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish,  fair  Lady, 

We  are   In 1   to  do  your  will, 

By  the  river,  in   the   valley, 

By  the  meadow,  on   the  bill. 
One  and  all  we  pledge  our  duty, 

We  are  happy  to  obey 
You  our  Queen  of  love  and  beauty, 

(Jracious   Lady.  Queen   of  May. 

QUEEN. — ADDRESS. 
And  now  to  revels,  one  and  all, 

To  dance,  and  song,  and  glee, 
The  blossoms  kiss  the  garden  wall, 

The  violet  lures  the  bee. 
Come  dance,  come   trip  a  measure, 
For  spring  unfolds  her  treasure, 
Join    hands  and  Hit  for  pleasure 

Around  the  greenwood  tree. 

All  ilium   iirinnnl  tin    tree  to  sprightly  staccato  music. 
[A  pretty  \vny  to  end  will  be  to  dance  the  Virginia  Keel  before  the  cnrtuin  falls.} 
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with  the  oilier  vessels,  which  didn't  have  to  tow  a  little 
bolibiiig-  craft  astern.  The  three  Spanish  ships,  however, 
took  ad  vantage  of  the  handicap,  and  reached  Sandy  Hook 
ahead  of  the  fleet,  while  the  Spanish  commander  was  full 
of  joy  at  having  brought  his  charges  safely  to  the  port 
where  he  was  to  leave  them. 

Queer,  wobbling  little  boats  these  caravels  were. 
About  as  seaworthy,  seemingly,  as  big  packing-boxes. 
They  looked  like  quaint  toy-boats,  like  picturesque  ginger- 
bread models  made  by  a  man  who  didn't  know  a  bow- 
sprit from  an  anchor.  Everybody  who  saw  them  felt  a 
higher  admiration  for  Christopher  Columbus  than  ever 
before.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  great  adventurer  had 
to  cope  with  a  series  of  mutinies;  the  wonder  is  that  he 
himself  dared  to  penetrate  the  dark  unknown  ocean  in 
such  ships.  All  these  parades  on  land  and  reviews  on 
water,  together  with  the  wonderful  World's  Fair,  are  not 
too  much  honor  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  fearless 
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discoverer.  You  feel  this  when  you  see  the  Nina,  the 
Pinta,  and  the  Santa  Maria  exactly  as  Columbus  knew 
them. 

On  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  April,  the  fleet  from  Hampton 
Roads  came  into  the  Lower  Bay.  Counting-  the  boats 
that  were  waiting  at  New  York,  and  exclusive  of  the 
Dolpliin  and  the  caravels,  there  were  thirty-five  formid- 
able vessels  holding  enough  men,  guns,  and  ammunition 
to  lay  New  York  in  ruins  and  destroy  all  of  Brooklyn 
without  trouble.  When  the  fleet  was  complete  the 
hearts  of  those  engaged  in  the  powder  business  must 
have  been  gladdened.  As  the  mighty  ships  came  in  that 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  fish  deep  down  in  the  sea  prob- 
ably held  indignation  meetings  because  of  the  terrible 
rumpus  which  was  let  loose  over  their  domain,  while  the 
gulls  discovered  that  they  had  important  engagements 
far  at  sea,  and  started  out  to  keep  them.  To  describe 
the  noise  is  impossible,  to  hear  it  was  wellnigh  deafening. 

The  next  morning  gave  promise  of  a  beautiful  day,  and 
the  promise  was  carried  out.  Twenty-four  hours  later 
everybody  sighed  and  remarked  that  the  great  review 
should  have  been  held  the  day  before — and  all  on  account 
of  the  weather.  Wednesday  was  simply  perfect,  and  the 
people  who  went  out  to  see  the  ships  that  day  were 
burned  a  beautiful  red  by  the  sun,  while  on  Thursday 
they  were  drenched  with  the  rain.  Shortly  after  nine 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  the  fleet  began  to  move  toward 
the  Upper  Bay  in  two  columns,  led  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Phil- 
adelphia and  her  Britannic  Majesty's  cruiser  Blake,  re- 
spective! v.  The  caravels  had  been  anchored  in  their 
positions  in  the  Hudson,  so  the  Spanish  boats  were  not 
bothered  by  any  tows.  As  the  vessels  passed  through 
the  Narrows  the  forts  on  either  side  thundered  forth  a 
salute,  but  there  was  no  response  to  this  from  the  ships, 
naval  etiquette  evidently  not  requiring  it.  When  they 
got  off  the  Battery,  however,  a  little  firing  was  indulged 
in,  for  at  the  time  a  statue  of  John  Ericsson,  the  inventor 
of  the  Monitor,  was  being  unveiled. 

The  fleet  continued  on  its  way  up  the  Hudson  River, 
and  came  at  length  to  anchor,  with  the  three  caravels  off 
Ninetieth  Street  and  the  Brazilian  Republica  off  Twenty- 
third  Street.  They  anchored  in  the  same  positions  in 
•which  they  had  proceeded  from  the  Lower  Bay,  and  the 
two  columns  formed  a  long  lane  through  which  the 
President  was  to  pass  in  review.  Big  boats,  little  boats, 
tow-boats,  row-boats,  tugs,  and  police-boats,  launches  and 
steamers  gathered  about  the  war-ships,  for  never  had  New 
York  seen  the  like  of  any  such  thing  before.  Excursion 
steamers  passed  up  and  down  the  lines,  the  passengers 
admiring  the  wonderful  display  and  twisting  their  tongues 
out  of  shape  trying  to  pronounce  the  vessels'  names.  It 
is  a  difficult  tiling  for  an  English  tongue  to  master  the 
Russian  Dimitri  Donskoi  and  the  next  minute  change 
about  so  as  to  pronounce  the  soft  name  of  the  Argentine 


Nueve  di'  Julio,  and  then  go  to  speaking  Dutch  and  Ital- 
ian. But  the  people  didn't  mind  such  little  things,  and 
enjoyed  themselves  much  more  than  folks  on  the  follow- 
ing day  did,  for  Thursday  was  awful. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  great  i-eview,  the  day  which 
the  Governor  made  a  holiday,  the  day  when  thousands 
of  people  expected  to  have  a  good  time,  was  a  sad  failure 
and  a.  disappointment  as  far  as  weather  went.  If  it  had 
rained  a  little  harder  the  naval  review  might  have  been 
held  011  Broadway,  but  as  it  was,  it  rained  quite  hard 
enough.  The  downpour,  of  course,  detained  a  number  of 
people  at  home,  but  it  can't  be  said  that  they  were  missed. 
A  New  York  crowd  as  a  rule  doesn't  mind  getting  soaked 
through  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  parade,  so  the 
people  turned  out  well,  and  packed  the  excursion  boats 
and  wharves  to  overflowing.  It  was  damp  and  gener- 
ally disagreeable  on  the  boats,  but  110  one  was  better  off 
than  any  one  else,  so  everybody  was  satisfied.  The 
wharves  and  shipping  were  gayly  decorated,  while  the 
visiting  vessels  let  fly  all  the  flags  and  bunting  they  pos- 
sessed, and  it  is  quite  curious  to  notice  what  a  lot  they 
all  carry.  The  sailors  and  officers  put  on  their  best 
clothes,  doing  what  they  could  to  protect  them,  and  be- 
fore ten  o'clock  the  representatives  of  England,  Russia, 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  Brazil,  and 
Argentina  were  ready  to  be  reviewed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

But  the  storm  was  so  severe  and  the  rain  continued  to 
fall  in  such  torrents  that  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the 
review  until  one  o'clock.  The  people  on  the  excursion 
boats  did  not  know  of  this  change  in  the  programme, 
they  expected  to  be  home  by  that  hour,  and  so  they 
fumed  and  fretted,  and  were  made  generally  miserable. 
At  110011,  however,  the  rain  began  to  cease,  and  by  one 
o'clock,  when  Mr.  Cleveland  reached  the  dock  where  he 
was  to  embark,  umbrellas  were  no  longer  necessary. 
Then  at  1.30  the  Dolphin  put  out  with  the  President  and 
a  lot  of  distinguished  persons  on  board,  followed  by  three 
steamboats  bearing  other  distinguished  persons,  there 
being  so  many  011  hand  that  the  Dolphin  was  not  large 
enough  to  carry  them.  As  soon  as  the  despatch-boat 
was  under  way  the  Brazilian  vessels  began  to  fire,  and 
the  sailors  of  all  the  ships  manned  the  yards,  while  the 
marines  stood  on  deck  and  presented  arms. 

Up  and  down  the  river,  along  New  Jersey,  across  the 
city  over  into  Long  Island  rolled  the  echoes  of  those  guns. 
Twenty-one  guns  constitute  the  President's  salute,  and  by 
the  time  the  Dolphin  had  passed  through  the  lane  of  war- 
ships and  reached  the  three  little  caravels,  each  of  the 
thirty-five  ships  had  fired.  When  the  Dolphin  gained  the 
head  of  the  line,  she  anchored  for  a  time  sufficiently  long 
enough  to  allow  the  staff-officers  of  the  various  flag-ships 
to  meet  the  President.  All  this  while  the  whistles  kept 
blowing  and  the  bands  were  playing,  and  after  the  visits 
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•were  over  and  the  DoZp7u'n  moved  off.! t  her  President  ia  I 

I  all  along  the  line.    So  nearly  lil'toen  hun- 
o-uns  were  ii  red  that  afternoon,  and  thr  smoke  made 

the  clouds  heavier  than  6 

On  daj   i  liere  w  as  s  ueh  a  sin  hi   seen   in 

the  sin  New    Y»rk  as  lias  not  l>een  MTU   in  over  :i 

bund:  namely,  soldiers  .-mil  sailors  nt'  .-i  foreign 

country  armed  and  marching.  It  was  the  shore  parade  of 
t'ic  marines  .-mil  bluejackets  of  all  I  he  ships  in  I  he  harbor. 
J'h'st  i  Lates  marines  and  bluejackets  to 

llie    number  iif    T.'.Mi  ;     next     followed    I  he    representatives 

from  the  bin  British  ships  numbering  "50;  then  the  1,'us- 

siuns  with    tlie    lame    force   of  I'11 n    in    line,  and    these 

were  followed  liy  tln>  French,  Germans,  Italians.  Span 
iards,  Hollanders.  I'.ra/il  la  us.  and  Argentinians.  The 
marchino;  of  "Jack  ashore"  was  remarkably  good.  The 
honors  of  the  parade  seem  to  have  lieen  divided  hetween 
the  British  man  ne-,.  in  t  heir  hril  I  lanl.  sea  i1  let  uniforms,  and 
the  Russian  tars.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators 
witnessed  this  remarkable  scene  one  which  stands  almost 

al •    in    history,  and   is   not    likely   to   he   repeated    in   the 

lifetime  of  any  one  now  living. 


MAY    DAY. 

Si  i MK  of  us  ivinniilirr  the  cliuniiin^  acrnimt  tli.-it  Washing- 
IHH  |r\hi".  gives  of  May-day  festivities  in  ••  mcrrie  ulil  f'.iii;- 
laml."  At  llie  time  of  his  visit  ID  tin-  mother-country  these 
festivities  were  still  kepi  up.  all  hi>ii",h  they  sadly  hi  eked  the  en- 
thusiasm wliieh  made  llicin  so  inipnriant  a  feature  of  the  past. 
Englaud,  however,  cherishes  in  her  \\arm  heart  such  a  hive  of 
nature  ami  he:iul\  that  .she  alwavs  welcomes  llie  1st  of  May 
with  demonstrations  of  some  el  i  a  racier.  The  it  a  nee  a  run  ml  the 
May-pole  is  indeed  a  thing  of  the  past,  bill  May  in  London  is 
Still  a  carnival  season. 

In  the  olden  time  every  elnireh  parish  had  its  May-pole, 
and  vied  with  every  other  for  the  possession  of  the  tallest 
and  most  beautifully  painted  pole.  In  France  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  more  especially  in  (iermany  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Munich,  the  May-pole  customs  prevail  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  in  England  they  have  never  entirely  recovered  from 
the  onslaught  made  upon  them  by  the  grim-visagecl  Puritans. 
The  Ma.\  pole  that  stood  upon  the  Slrand  was  called  by  ihe 
Puritans  ••  a  remnant  of  vile  heat  lien  ism."  and  so  persistent  were 
they  in  their  hostility  to  these  simple  merrymakings  that,  in 
1J344  a  Parliamentary  ordinance  swept  them  all  aw  a\ .  and  of 
course  the  May-pole  of  I  he  Strand,  which  was  estimated  to 
stand  100  feet  high,  was  doomed  lo  destruction.  The  jollity  of 
the  May  returned  with  Ihe  Restoration,  hut  a  busy  people 
found  little  opportunity  for  this  pastime  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

line  of  Ihe  London  parishes  takes  its  name  from  the  May-pole 
that  surmounted  its  steeph — Saint  Andrew  I  "ndcr.shafl.  This 
shaft  or  pole  \\as  cut  down  and  destroyed  in  the  third  year  of 
the  reij;n  of  Kdward  VI.  In  the  "  golden  days."  \\  hen  Charles 
II.  returned  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  May-pole  of  the  Strand, 
which  had  been  so  ruthlessly  destroyed,  was  replaced  \\  il  h  un  :ii 
ceremony  and  ivjoichm  b\  a  new  ami  lot'l  ier  one.  This  pole  was 
i:i  I  feel  hi.uh.and  was  erected  in  the  May  of  Hifd.  The  chroni- 
cles of  i  he  time  state  that  it  was  a  "  most  choice  and  remarka- 
ble piece."  It  was  made  below  Ihe  l!ridi;e,and  brought  in  Scot- 
land Yard,  near  I  he  Kind's  palace,  in  I  \\  o  parts,  and  I  hence  con- 
veyed to  the  Strand.  It  was  |iainted  in  ^ory s  colors,  with 

revolving  figures  at  base  and  top,  and  was  richly  gilded  \\ith 
the  King's  arms.  A  lar^e  hoop  like  a  balenny  was  set  aiiont  its 
middle,  and  with  trumpets  and  drums  and  loud  ehcei -in^s  and 
every  mauitesiat  ion  of  delight  Ironi  the  people,  ihe  Ma\-po]e. 
bj",oer  and  lallei-  ami  liner  than  an.\  that  had  ever  stood  lie- 
fore  it,  was  raised  upright  ami  planlcd  in  the  Strand.  Even  the 
little  children  clapped  their  hands,  shout  inj;  thai  the  ••^old- 
en days  "had  come  again,  and  a  pa  n  y  ol  morris-dancers,  decked 
with  purple  scarfs,  danced  around  t  he  pole  to  I  he  ancient  music 
of  tabor  and  pipe. 

When  this  pole  fell  into  decay  il  was  deemed  necessary  to  re- 
place il  with  a  new  one.  which  happened  about  llie  year  1713. 
This,  in  its  turn,  was  taken  down,  and  was  purchased  h\  sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  had  it  erected  in  Wanstead  Park,  Essex. 
for  the  support  of  what  was  then  the  largest  telescope  in  Eu- 


rope, beini;  I'J.'i  led  in  lenv,ih.  Il  was  constructed  by  the  emi- 
nent II  u  \  urns,  am!  ]iresenied  1 1\  1 lo  the  K'oyal  Society.  It 

was  the  iemo\  a  I  o  i  i  liis  fa  i is  Lean  i  i  ful  and  time-honored  May- 
pole from  ihe  Slrand  that  was  Ihe  occasion  ol  the  oft-quoted 
lines  : 

"What's    not    devoured    b.v    Time's    devourini:    hand? 

Where's    Tioy,  mid    «heie'-      hi      \l        !>ole    ill    the   Strand?" 

These  scattered  relics  of  England's  simple  aud  healthful  sports 

nia\  be  found  in  main  a  couiili\  \illa.ne  of  the  old  country,  but 
i  he  Ma  \  pole  dance  ami  \la\  da.\  festivities,  like  the  Robin  Hood 
Barnes,  .lie  m,  longer  a  part  of  the  reerea  I  ion  incident  to  the 
"  merrie  month  ol  Ma\,"l>nl  belong  to  the  jo\s  ami  glories  of 
the  past. 


HIS     FATHER'S     SON. 

THE     STORY    OF      A      NAVAL     CADET. 
BY   EDITH 


rllAPTKK     III. 

VPPARENTLY  Lieutenant  Morton's  letter  did  some 
good,  for  in  the  course  of  the  week  .lake  had  a  com- 
munication from  his  Congressman  saying  it  was  decided 
to  give  him  another  chance,  hoping  lie  would  show  him- 
self worthy  of  it.  and  do  credit  to  his  native  State.  Jake 
intended  to.  He  and  Ralph  made  a  lirst  move  by  leaving 
their  boarding-houses  for  a  less  pretentious  place,  and 
then  started  looking  for  work.  They  spent  several  days 
without,  accomplishing  anything,  meeting  one  failure 
after  another.  The  demand  for  two  hoys'  services  during 
the  three  summer  months  did  not  seem  to  be  large. 
Finally,  a,  man  they  had  vainly  solicited  for  employment 
said  to  them,  "('an  you  do  hard.  work?" 

"Oh  yes!"  cried  both  boys,  in  one  breath. 

"  And  ain't  over  nice  about,  what  it  is?  \Vliy  don't  you 
work  on  the  new  railroad  they're  building?  They're 
short  now.  and  taking  any  one  that  conies  along." 

The  boys  acted  on  the  suggestion,  and  were  employed 
by  the  day  in  grading  the  new  road.  It  was  bard  work, 
the  hardest  either  of  them  had  ever  done,  and  the  sum- 
mer sun  was  scorching  hot;  but  they  were  both  strong, 
and  they  had  the  inspiration  of  a  good  sterling  purpose. 
They  certainly  deserved  to  succeed.  Before  hours  in  the 
morning,  during  their  nooning  and  after  hours,  they  were 
always  to  be  found  under  a  tree  busily  solving-  equations 
on  a  slate,  or  quizzing  each  other  about  State  capitals  and 
the  American  Presidents.  In  the  evening  they  sat  around 
the  kerosene  lamp,  and  pored  over  their  books  in  spite  of 
the  heat  and  mosquitoes.  The  boys  got  to  be  the  firmest 
of  friends.  Ralph  was  as  gentle  and  considerate  as  a  girl. 
He  was  always  cheerful,  always  making  some  dry  humor- 
ous remark  that  would  cheer  .lake  up  when  he  was  feel- 
in.o-  the  bluest.  After  much  deliberation  they  decided  to 
have  n  "  coach."  and  arranged  with  an  ex-  Con  federate 
naval  officer  who  lived  in  Annapolis,  and  made  a  business 
of  preparing  hoys  for  the  Naval  Academy  examinations, 
to  give  them  each  a.  lesson  a.  week.  It  was  just  the  same 
as  if  both  had  had  two  hours  a  week,  for  each  one  re- 
hearsed his  lesson  at  home  for  the  benelit  of  the  other, 
and  their  teacher  was  astonished  at  the  progress  they 
made.  The  "  .....  lehini!  "  nearly  ruined  them  financially, 
but  it  paid  well  in  the  end,  for  they  got  an  understanding 
of  their  subjects  they  probably  could  never  have  reached 

b.v   themsel  V6S 

So  it  came  about  that  on  the  .'Id  of  September  Jake  and 
Ralph  presented  themselves  at  llie  Superintendent's  office 
again  with  somewhat  more  of  self  confidence,  and  with 
the  advantage  of  knowing;  the  sort  of  thing  that  was 
ahead  of  them. 

"Fine  development  of  muscle."  said  the  assistant  sur- 
geon, as  he  measured  .lake's  forearm;  and  Jake  smiled, 
thinking  of  all  the  earth  lie  had  shovelled  during  the 
summer. 
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"  Passed,  both  of  us,  by  all  that's  jolly!"  cried  Ralph, 
when  the  mathematics  bulletins  went  up;  and  the  boys 
walked  around  the  sea-wall  that  afternoon  and  out  on 
the  wharf,  where  the  old  frigate  Santee  is  moored,  feeling 
like  the  monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed.  They  had  lin- 
ished  the  English  examination  too,  but  it  was  not  yet 
bulletin-time;  and  the  boys  were  wandering  about  the 
grounds  trying  to  walk  down  their  excitement,  when  they 
met  Lieutenant  Morion. 

"I'm  going  to  give  away  a  slate  secret."  he  said. 
"You  both  covered  yourselves  with  glory  this  morning. 
Your  papers  were  excellent." 

"Jacob,"  said  Ralph,  working  off  his  own  joy  in  a 
hearty  whack  on  Jake's  shoulder,  "I'm  proud  of  you! 
You're  a  credit  to  your  native  Michigan  !l: 

"Same  to  yourself,"  said  Jake,  huskily.  He  was  too 
happy  to  talk.  lie  thrust  his  lists  into  his  pockets,  and 
crushed  his  nails  into  the  palms  of  his  hands.  It  seemed 
as  if  it  steadied  him  somehow. 

"Jake, "said  Ralph,  after  Mr.  Morton  had  left  them, 
"I  feel  a  bit  shy  of  myself  and  you  too.  I  feel  as  if  I 
ought  to  be  blacking  my  own  boots,  and  helping  mvself 
on  with  rny  coat.  I'm  not  used  to  such  upper-crust  so- 
ciety as  we're  in  at  this  moment.  I  am  walking  by  the 
side  of  a  naval  cadet  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America  "  (Ralph  waved  one  arm  impressively),  "and 
so  are  you,  Jakey — and  don't  you  forget  it.  Listen  to 
that  band,"  he  went  on,  presently.  "  Krai  nice  and 
friendly  of  it  to  play  that  for  us,  isn't  it?"  Jake  listened. 
The  big  brass  band  on  the  band  stand  was  thundering- 
out,  "  Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances!" 

Busy  times  were  ahead  of  the  triumphant  chiefs,  and 
not  unmixed  glory.  The  old  cadets  were  all  away  on  a 
month's  leave.  The  Academy  was  not  to  open  till  the 
1st  of  October.  In  the  mean  time  the  new  cadets  had  to 
be  shaken  into  some  sort  of  shape  before  being  amalga- 
mated with  the  May  "plebes,"  who  had  been  away  all 
summer  on  the  practice  cruise.  They  were  formed  into 
an  awkward  squad,  and  had  setting-up  drills  without 
number;  learned  how  to  carry  their  shoulders;  how  to 
walk — left — right;  how  to  dress  in  line;  and  how  to  wheel 
on  a  pivot.  Then  they  had  numerous  interviews  with 
the  military  tailor  relative  to  their  uniforms,  and  with 
the  naval  storekeeper  about  text-books  and  tooth-powder. 
They  had  just  reached  the  dignity  of  having  muskets 
given  them  and  beginning  the  manual  of  arms,  and  were 
getting  to  know  one  another's  names  and  faces,  when  a 
tornado  darkened  their  horizon  and  came  sweeping  over 
them,  reducing  everything  to  chaos,  upsetting  the  few 
ideas  they  had  gathered,  standing  the  poor  "plebes"  on 
their  heads,  and  causing  them  all  to  wish  they  were  at 
home  with  their  mothers. 

This  tornado  was  the  return  of  the  upper  classes.  How 
much  they  knew,  those  upper-class  fellows!  How  well 
they  took  hold  of  everything,  and  what  a  familiar  way 
they  had  of  speaking  of  the  "Supe,"and  calling  the  offi- 
cers by  easy  nicknames!  What  a  superior  air  it  gave 
them  to  refer  carelessly  to  "Rascality  Row,"  when  they 
wished  to  designate  the  abiding-place  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments! Unapproachable  and  awful  in  dignity  were 
the  first-class  men.  There  was  some  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  plebes  whether  the  Four  striper  or  Cadet  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander was  not  a  greater  man  than  the  Super- 
intendent himself.  The  second-class  men  were  apt  to  be 
condescendingly  good  to  the  "  youngsters,"  who  were 
properly  appreciative.  But  the  third-class  men  were 
their  natural-born  enemies.  The  plebes  that  entered  in 
May  had  learned  so  much  on  the  practice  cruiser  that 
they  were  disposed  to  look  down  on  the  "greenies"  who 
entered  in  September,  but  the  common  persecution  of  the 
Sophs  soon  threw  the  two  halves  of  the  class  together, 
and  rubbed  out  the  inequalities. 

Hazing  is  an  offence  punishable  at  the  Naval  Academy  • 


only  by  dismissal.  No  degrees  of  guilt  are  recognized. 
Under  this  severe  law  the  rough  and  sometimes  brutal 
hazing  of  old  days  has  quite  disappeared,  lint  the  joy  of 
the  third  class  man  at  being  no  longer  a  plebe  is  too  exu- 
berant not  to  find  some  mild,  unobtrusive  expression. 
Every  year  or  so  a  few  third-classmen  are  caught  in  some 
infantile  hazing  and  dismissed,  but  still  they  continue, 
and  probably  always  will,  to  command  plebes  to  stand  on 
their  heads,  or  turn  handsprings,  or  sit  on  top  of  the  ward- 
robe and  sing  "  seamanship  n otes"  to  the  tune  of  "  Yankee 
Doodle,"  or  bob  for  pennies  in  the  wash-basin,  or  per- 
form some  other  act  indicative  of  inferiority.  There 
have  been  instances  when  the  plebe  preferred  to  fight, 
and  after  distributing  a,  few  black  eyes,  was  let  alone,  but 
ordinarily  the  authority  of  the  third-class  man  is  unques- 
tioned, and  of  course  any  right-minded  plebe  would  rather 
die  than  "  peach,"  even  on  his  natural-born  enemy.  The 
brutal  ha/ing  of  the  past  is  over,  but  it  is  a  bullying,  un- 
mai'ly  practice  at  best,  and  has  been  known  to  lead  to 
terrible  results. 

In  the  first  days  of  October  a  party  of  third-class  men 
prepared  a  surprise  for  a  whole  corridor  of  plebes.  They 
got  into  their  rooms  while  the  plebes  were  all  at  a  drill  in 
the  rigging  loft  and  tampered  with  the  bed  slats,  so  that 
the  mattresses  would  fall  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  any 
weight  was  put  on  them.  It  is  not  very  far  from  a  bed 
to  the  floor,  and  one  can  fall  that  distance  ninety-nine 
times  without  any  worse  damage  than  a  bruise  or  so,  but 
the  hundredth  time  one  suffers.  When  the  bugler  blew 
"taps,"  every  plebe  in  the  corridor  threw  himself  on  to  his 
bed,  and  immediately  fell  violently  through  to  the  floor. 
Only  one  among  them  was  hurt.  That  one  was  Ralph. 
He  lay  very  still  in  a  little  heap  for  a  minute. 

"Say,  don't  touch  me,  please,"  he  said,  presently,  to 
Jake,  who  was  his  room-mate.  "There's  something  bro- 
ken somewhere.  I  reckon  you'll  have  to  send  for  saw- 
boiies." 

The  assistant  surgeon  came  and  sent  for  his  chief. 
Then  the  hospital  attendants  came  and  lifted  Ralph  gen- 
lly  on  to  a  stretcher,  and  carried  him  carefully  over  to 
the  dispensary. 

"Don't  bother  about  me,  old  fellow,"  said  Ralph,  as  he 
wrung  Jake's  hand.  "  I'll  be  about  to-morrow  all  right." 
But  his  face  was  twisted  with  pain  as  he  spoke.  "Doing 
the  wounded-soldier  act  pretty  early,  ain't  I?"  he  said  to 
the  surgeon,  trying  to  smile. 

Next  morning-,  when  Jake  called  to  see  him  at  the  dis- 
pensary, they  would  not  let  him  in.  The  patient  must 
be  kept  quiet,  they  said.  It  was  a  case  of  rupture,  a  se- 
rious one,  but  he  might  pull  through. 

Jake  blanched  as  he  heard  the  well-meant  words.  He 
had  not  dreamed  of  its  being  so  bad  as  that.  It  did  not 
seem  possible.  Ralph  was  perfectly  well  yesterday,  and 
now  he  miijltt  pull  through,  and  all  because  he  had  fallen 
on  to  the  floor.  Surely  God  cannot  let  people  die  from 
such  things  as  that,  he  thought! 

In  the  afternoon  just  before  supper  call  they  sent  for 
him.  Ralph  had  asked  to  see  him.  He  looked  very 
white,  and  there  were  telltale  lines  of  suffering  in  his 
face. 

"There's  going  to  be  an  operation."  he  said.  "They 
tell  me  the  chances  are  just  about  even,  and  I  thought 
I'd  like  to  see  you,  old  chappie,  in  case — in  case  it  should 
— turn  out  the  wrong  way.  you  know.  But  I  don't  mean 
it  to.  I  mean  to  get  well.  If  anybody  supposes  I  took 
all  this  trouble  to  get  here  just  to  pass  in  my  checks 
without  ever  getting  to  be  a  naval  officer  at  all,  they're 
off,  that's  all." 

"  Of  course  you'll  get  well,  old  fellow,"  said  Jake,  with 
a  shaky  voice.  "The  surgeon  says  you've  been  awfully 
plucky.  He  never  saw  anything  like  it." 

Ralph  smiled. 

"Oh,  I'll   die   game    if   I've    got    to   do   it,"   he  said. 
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"Don't  you  fear  for  that.  I'd  a  slight  rather  do  it  on 
the  quarter-deck,  though,  about  twenty  or  thirty  years 
from  now  in  a  rousing  big  battle.  This  seems  so  silly." 

•'There's  ways  and  ways  of  being  brave,'' Jake  beard 
his  mot.her's  voice  repeating  over  and  over  again  that 
night.  "It  isn't  given  to  all  to  do  the  same  things." 

When  Jake  looked  out  of  his  window  in  the  morning 
the  flag  was  at  half-mast,  and  a  naval  cadet  in  the  service 
of  the  United  Slates  liud  been  "called  aloft.''-  His  uni- 
form had  just  come  from  the  tailor's.  He  had  never 
had  it  on.  They  dressed  him  in  it  for  the  first  time,  and 
wrapped  him  in  the  flag  he  had  so  lately  sworn  to  serve 
faithfully  and  well  while  life  should  last. 

There  was  a  bush  over  the  whole  Academy.  Cadets 
who  had  scarcely  known  Ralph  Fitz  -James  by  sight 
talked  in  low  voices,  as  though  they  might  disturb  him 
lying  over  at  the  dispensary  in  the  folds  of  his  Hag. 

They  gave  him  full  military  honors.  The  muffled 
drums  played  the  "Dead  March"  from  ,SVn</.  All  the 
officers  and  all  the  cadets,  the  marines  from  the  barracks 
and  the  sailors  from  the  practice-ship,  marched  behind 
the  Hag-draped  hearse  with  arms  reversed.  They  buried 
him  in  the  Naval  Cemetery,  under  the  hickory-trees,  near 
the  place  where  "  Albemarle"  Cashing  lies,  and  Lock- 
wood,  who  made  the  "  farthest  north"  on  the  Greely  expe- 
dition. The  chaplain  read  the  burial  service — "  Dust  to 
dust,  ashes  to  ashes."  They  fired  three  volleys  over  the 
new-made  grave.  Then  the  band  struck  up  "Coming 
through  the  Rye,"  the  arms  were  righted,  and  they 
marched  home  briskly.  His  "  little  journey  in  the  world" 
was  over. 

Jake's  first  year  at  the  Naval  Academy  was  one  of  very 
hard  work,  a  dun-colored  year,  starting  with  a  great  sad- 
ness, and  continuing  in  considerable  loneliness,  and  with 
no  very  positive  pleasures.  Jake  was  homesick  and 
shy.  He  did  not  make  friends  rapidly  with  the  other 
"  fellows,"  who  came  for  the  most  part  from  a  different 
class  from  his  own,  and  had  a  very  different  sort  of  past 
to  look  back  on.  Then  he  was  ambitious,  and  had  had 
poor  preparation,  and  had  to  work  harder  than  most  to 
gain  good  standing  in  his  classes.  The  life  of  a  plebe  is 
beset  with  thorns  at  best.  He  is  made  to  feel  his  "  fresh- 


ness  "  on  all  occasions,  and 
(lie  nn written  code  which 
lells  him  what  he  may  and 
may  not  d>>  is  endless.  He 
may  not  take  cream  in  his 
coffee  nor  butler  on  his  bread 
till  after  Thanksgiving.  He 

must  always  address  an  up- 
per class  man  as  "  Sir."  Kv 
cry  Saturday  nighlthere  was 
a  dance  in  the  gymnasium, 
at  uhicli  every  body  disport- 
ed himself.  The  poor  plebe 
was  not  expected  to  attend. 
The  upper  classes  would 
have  thought  it  "cheeky." 

At  first  Jake  grew  a  tri- 
tle  pale  under  the  restrictions 
that  were  so  new  to  him. 
He  had  been  used  to  a  free 
out-of-door  life,  coming  and 
going  as  be  liked.  Now  ev- 
ery hour  of  the  day  was  par- 
celled out  for  him.  Every 
morning  the  reveille  sound- 
ed at  (>  o'clock.  At  6.50 
came  morning  roll-call,  then 
breakfast  and  prayers  and 
sick-call,  and  at  8  o'clock 
the  first  recitation  began, 

and  there  was  studying  or  reciting  till  dinnertime.  After 
dinner  followed  another  two-hour  period  of  study  and 
recitation,  then  an  hour  and  a  half  of  drills,  then  even- 
ing roll-call  and  supper.  After  supper  there  was  a  wel- 
come half-hour  of  freedom,  followed  by  study  till  gun- 
fire at  9.30,  and  at  10  came  "  taps  "—lights  out.  Satur- 
day was  a  half-holiday,  and  they  bad  Sunday  afternoons 
to  themselves,  but  there  was  not  much  let-up  in  the  rou- 
tine. It  was  like  being  shut  up  in  a  strait-jacket.  And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  when  once  he  got  used  to  it,  when 
the  chafing  for  his  lost  freedom  passed  away,  he  seemed 
to  thrive  under  the  rigorous  system.  His  lanky  figure 
tilled  out,  his  drooping  shoulders  straightened,  his  eyes 
brightened  and  sharpened,  and  his  own  mother  would 
hardly  have  recognized  the  gawky  lad  of  a  few  mouths 
before. 

The  middle  of  June,  when  Commencement  was  over, 
the  practice-cruise  began.  They  set  sail  on  the  old- 
fashioned  sloop-of-war  Constellation.  Only  a  few  en- 
listed sailors  were  aboard.  The  ship  was  manned  for 
the  most  part  by  the  cadets,  who  thus  learned  the  prac- 
tical elements  of  their  profession,  and  were  taught  to 
obey  before  being  allowed  to  conn,. and.  Jake  enjoyed 
the  cruise  thoroughly.  He  had  always  been  fond  of  the 
water,  and  his  experiences  on  Lake  Superior  kept  him 
from  feeling  so  strange  aHoat  as  most  of  the  cadets  from 
the  interior  appeared  to.  He  was  as  active  as  a  cat  aloft 
and  as  fearless,  and  his  marks  in  practical  seamanship 
were  the  highest  he  had. 

When  the  1st  of  September  came  and  the  month's 
leave  of  absence,  Jake  was  asked  to  spend  the  holiday 
with  one  of  his  classmates,  who  lived  in  Baltimore,  and 
as  the  journey  home  for  so  short  a  time  seemed  a  wild 
extravagance,  he  accepted  the  invitation. 

At  first  he  felt  very  much  like  the  traditional  fish  out 
of  water  in  the  beautiful  home  of  his  friend,  but  the 
family,  being  people  of  real  refinement,  soon  put  their 
guest  at  his  ease;  and  as  he  had  a  goodly  share  of  adapt- 
ability, at  the  end  of  the  month  he  felt  himself  "to  the 
manor  born."  Doubtless  the  experience  was  a  valuable 
one,  and  he  came  back  to  the  glories  of  his  third-class 
year  with  an  increased  stock  of  self-confidence. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUKD.] 
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ll(i\\     TO    IU;i\  I. 

ni     ||    ,      MERW1N, 

•.M  STABLE." 

EVKKY   American  owns,  or  expects  a1   some  period    <>f 
his  career  to  OVA  M.  .'I  I  ii '!•><• :    and   those  who  do  not  Own 

hors.  time  to  time.      All  American  boj  -. 

should    learn     IKI\V    ID    drive;    :ind    when     1    say 

xclude   i  lie   girls.      The  uorst 

!i-s,  .-mi!  al f  I  in-  besi    drivers,  are   women. 

Most  women,  indeed,  neither  know  nor  care  an\  i  hing 
aboul  tlie  IIDI-SC;  they  worry  him  by  l.:id  driving,  and  ex- 
haust him  by  overdriving.  And  yet,  \vhen  women  are 
fond  o  thej  usually  manage  them  better  than  men 

can,  because  the\  are  more  gentle  witli  them,  and  they 
have  .-i  li'j'hb-r  linnd  on  I  he  reins.  The  horse  is  a  timid, 
sensitive  creature ;  such  a  creature  might  well  appeal  ID 

the  pity  of  a  uoman:  and  no  woman  will  be  the  worse 
for  knowing  hou  ID  harness  and  drive  him.  how  ID  feed 
and  clean  him. 

In  what  way  should  the  reins  he  held?  There  are 
several  ditVerent  ways,  lull  perhaps  this  is  the  best:  Let 
rein  as  il  comes  from  the  bit  pass  over  the  little 
M  Hirer,  under  the  other  Ihree  lingers,  ami  then  over  the 
thumb.  Hold  one  rein  in  each  hand.  Then,  should  you 
'want  to  shorten  rein  — if.  Tor  instance,  the  horse  begins  to 
pull,  or  should  you  want  ID  slacken  rein,  in  case,  for  in- 
stam-e,  the  horse  comes  down  ID  a  walk-  you  can  easily 
do  so  without  letting:  go  of  either  rein  for  a.  moment,  as 
follows:  clutch  tin-  left  baud  rein  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  your  right  hand,  and  then  you  can  shift 
your  left  hand  up  or  down  the  rein  as  may  be  necessary. 
In  the  same  way  you  can  grasp  the  right-hand  rein  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  your  left  hand,  and 
then  move  your  right  hand  up  or  down  the  rein  without 
relaxing  your  hold:  that,  is,  while  you  are  changing  the 
position  of  one  hand,  the  other  hand  holds  both  reins 
light,  the  extra  hold  being  taken  by  means  of  the  thumb 
and  forefinger.  Drivers  who  do  not  know  how  to  shift 
their  hold  in  this  way  pull  up  a  horse  by  lifting  their 
hands,  frequently  getl  ing  their  hands  on  a  level  witii  their 
noses,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  awkward  or 
ridiculous.  The  hands  should  always  be  held  down. 

To  hold  both  reins  in  the  left  hand,  carrying  the  whip 
in  your  right  hand,  slanting-  to  the  left,  is  a  graceful 
way  of  driving:  but  if  you  have  a  trotter,  or  a  horse  that 
requires  any  particular  care  in  driving,  you  must  use  both 
hands. 

Perhaps  the  lirst  and  most  important  principle  in  the 
art  of  driving  land  this  applies  to  riding  alsoi  is  that  you 
should  have  a  light  hand  on  the  reins,  holding  the  horse, 
no  harder  than  i.-,  absolutely  necessary.  A  horse's  mouth, 
until  it  is  spoiled,  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  instrument: 
il  responds  1..  the  slightest,  pressure  or  pull.  If  horses 
always  well  driven  this  delicacy  would  be  preserved, 
bul  as  a  rule,  it  is  lost  in  a.  year  or  two  because  tin- 
drivers  have  heavy  hands.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  dif- 
ference there  is  between  people  m  tins  respect,  and  how 
the  horse  will  perceive  at  mice  when  a  strange  hand  is 
laid  upon  the  reins.  A  famous  English  joekev  used 
to  say,  "You  ought  to  bold  the  reins  as  if  lliev  were 
made  of  thread,  and  you  were  afraid  that  thev  would 
break." 

If  possible,  children  should  always  be  taught  to  drive 
with  young,  unspoiled  horses,  and  thus  they  will  perceive 
the  necessitj  of  having  a  light  hand  on  the  reins.  By 
having  a  light  band,  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  let 
the  reins  lie  on  Ihe  horse's  back.  "What  you  should  aim 
at  is  to  feel  the  bit  without  pulling  at  it.  Yon  should 
lr.\  lo  establish  a  sort  of  electric  line  between  the  bit  and 
you l1  1 d.  so  thai  you  can  send  messages  to  the  horse,  re- 
strain, control,  and  even  urge  him,  not.  by  main  force,  hut 
by  play  ing  on.  the  bil  as  5  ou  would  play  upon  a  musical  in- 


strument. Some  In,,  e  pull  bard,  light  the  bil.  and  are 
considered  dangerous  lo  drive-:  it  is  usually  because  they 
have  been  tortured  by  heavy  hands  and  severe  bits,  and 
they  are  trying  to  gel  awaj  from  the  punishment.  The 
more  severe  the  bii .  i  he  worse  i  hey  pull.  Now,  time  and 

a'ja  i  n.  such  hor-es  liave  been  made  perleclly  safe  simply 
by  driving  them  with  an  easy  bit  and  a  light  hand.  For 
ordinary  use  The  besl  kind  of  bit,  the  mildest,  isa  slraiL'iit 

bar.  flexible,  leather-covered  bit  If  thai  is  too  mild  for 
your  horse  it  hat.  is.  if  yon  cannot  hold  him  with  il ),  use  a 
st  rain-lit  bar.  uncovered  bil.  or  a  pi  a  1 1 1  joi  n  I  c  d  bil  cal  led  a 

snaffle. 

Speak   to  your  horse  in  a    l<>\\    voice,  his  hearing  is  very 

acute,  and    let    him    alone    as    l -h    as    possible.       ('boose 

y  our  rale  of  spei  d.  and  keep  him  at  il .  bul  do  not  annoy 
nun  by  continually  urging  him.  or  "clucking"  to  him, 
or  by  tapping  him  will)  I  he  whip.  To  slap  a  horse  with 
the  rein  is  a  sb  if  I  less  acl.  and  il  is  likely  to  make  a  spirited 
or  ill-tempered  nag  kick.  l>ut  perhaps  the  worst,  thing 
that  you  can  do  in  the  way  of  driving  is  to  twitch  or 
.jerk  the  rein  with  the  hope  of  making  your  steed  go. 
This  is  maddening  to  a  young  hor.-e.  and  irritating  even 
to  an  old  worn-out  one. 

Never  whip  your  horse  for  shying;  it  gives  him  dou- 
ble cause  for  alarm.  But  when  he  begins  to  shy, 
speak  to  him  soothingly  or  sharply,  as  his  nature  re- 
quires, and  move  the  hit  in  his  mouth.  If  lie  is  afraid  of 
any  object,  coax  him  up  to  it;  if  necessary,  get  out,  un- 
check  him,  and  lead  him  up  to  it.  Some  horsemen  would 
say,  "Sit  still,  and  put  the  whip  on  him.1'  That  was  the 
old  system,  and  undoubtedly  it  will  accomplish  the  im- 
mediate object,  but  it  will  not  produce  so  good  or  so  safe 
a  hor>e  in  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hardly  need  say 
that  you  must  never  give  in  to  your  horse.  In  short,  he 
should  In-  treated  as  if  he  were  a  child — but  a  nervous, 
timid  child. 

Whether  you  drive  a  single  horse  or  a  team  the  prin- 
ciples are  the  same;  but  in  driving  a  pair  see  to  it  that 
each  horse  does  his  share  of  the  work,  and  no  more.  A 
pair  of  horses,  moreover,  unless  well  driven,  are  sure  to 
get  in  the  habit  of  wandering  over  the  road. 

To  drive  well  you  must  keep  your  eye  and  your  mind 
on  the  horse.  Watch  his  ears.  They  will  be  pricked 
forward  when  he  is  about  to  shy,  droop  when  he,  is  tired, 
lly  back  just  before  he  "breaks"  (into  a  gallop),  and  be- 
fore he  kicks.  Before  kicking,  too,  a  horse  usually  tucks 
in  his  tail,  and  hunches  his  back  a  little.  "When  you 
observe  any  of  these  indications,  speak  to  him  sharply, 
and  pull  n])  his  head. 

You  must  watch  the  road  also.  Turn  out  for  stones,  so 
that  the  horse  shall  not  stumble  nor  the  wheels  jolt  over 
them:  avoid  the  mud  holes,  and  places  where  the  going  is 
bad;  let  the  horse  slacken  speed  when  the  road  becomes 
heavy,  and  if  you  want  to  make  up  time,  do  it  where  the 
ground  slightly  descends. 

Il  is  a  common  mistake  to  think  that  a  liorse  can  haul 
a  carriage  easily  on  the  level.  On  such  a  road  he  has 
to  be  pulling  every  moment;  there  is  no  rest.  Whereas, 
when  tin-  mad  now  rises,  and  now  falls,  the  weight  is 
taken  off  him  at  times,  and  he  has  a  chance  to  recover  his 
wind  and  ID  rest  bis  muscles.  As  between  a  level  road 
in  a  valley  and  an  up  ami-down  road  over  the  hills,  the 
latter  is  by  far  the  easier  for  a,  horse  to  travel.  When 
you  come  to  a  long  level  stretch  let  your  horse  walk  a 
bit  in  the  middle  of  it.  In  a  hilly,  undulating  region, 
such  as  the  greater  part  of  New  England,  horses  are  some- 
times taught  to  trot  fast  toward  the  bottom  of  a  descent 
SO  .-i<  to  get  a  good  start,  and  then  to  gallop  up  the  suc- 
ceeding hill,  nearly  to  the  top.  This  is  a  sensible  system, 
and  not,  fatiguing  to  the  horse,  provided,  of  course,  that  he 
is  drawing  only  a  light  carriage.  In  fact,  harnessed  to  a 
light  carriage,  a  liorse  can  be  safely  driven  at  a  trot  all 
the  way  down  a  moderately  steep  hill  if  he  has  good  legs 
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and  I'eet.  But  this  is  carried  to  an  extreme  in  manyparts 
of  New  England,  and  perhaps  it  accounts  in  part  for  the 
immense  number  of  lame  horses  that  one  sees  in  the 
country  —  horses  whose  owners  if  they  lived  in  New 
York  or  Boston  would  be  prosecuted  for  cruelty.  It  is 
in  the  feet  rather  than  in  the  leys  that  a  horse  sutlers 
from  fast,  driving  down  hill. 

Almost  everybody  knows  that  fur  ihe  Mrs!  few  miles, 
after  coming  out  of  the  stable,  a  horse  should  be  driven 
slowly,  and  especially  if  he  has  jusl  been  fed.  On  a 
journey  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe  this 
rule.  Be  careful,  however,  not  to  check  a  young  nay 
too  quickly  when  he  conies  fresh  out  of  the  stable;  give 
him  his  head,  talk  to  him  soothingly,  and  presently  he 
will  comedown  to  a  moderate  pace.  If  you  pull  him  up 
at  once,  you  vex  him  extremeU  .  s.i  much  so  that  he  is 
not  unlikely  to  kick. 

i  hi  a  long  drive  let  your  horse  have  a  lillle  water  occa- 
sionally, but  not  too  much.  Experience  will  soon  teach 
you  how  much  a  particular  horse  can  bear  without  in- 
jury. Even  if  the  horse  be  very  hot,  a  little  water  will 
not  harm  him,  provided  he  be  kept  moving.  But  if  your 
horse  is  hoi,  and.  at  the  end  of  the  trip,  you  give  him 
water  or  drive  him  into  a  stream,  yon  will  probably  kill 
him  or  ruin  him  for  life;  and  it  is  as  bad  to  let  a  horse 
stand  uncovered  when  he  is  in  a  sweat.  Founder  (an 
incurable  form  of  lameness),  lung  fever,  and  colic  (which 
last  has  killed  many  famous  horses)  are  all  frequently 
produced  in  these  ways.  In  fact,  horses  are  far  more 
delicate  in  respect  to  chills  than  human  beings  are. 
After  a  long-  drive,  moreover,  your  steed  should  not  be 
fed  much  immediately,  whether  he  is  hot  or  cool;  give 
him  some  hay,  and  let  him  rest  before  lie  has  his 
grain. 

As  to  the  harness,  I  need  not  say  that  the  driver  should 
understand  every  part  of  it  perfectly;  and  this  is  true  of 
girls  as  well  as  of  boys.  A  girl  should  not  be  allowed 
to  drive  alone  until  she  can  harness  her  horse  without 
assistance.  If  she  knows  how  to  do  this,  she  will  not  be 
helpless  in  case  the  harness  breaks  or  the  horse  falls 
down.  If  possible,  a  horse  should  be  driven  without  a 
check,  but  in  the  case  of  very  spirited  nags  it  is  not  safe 
to  do  so;  they  need  a  check,  sometimes  even  an  over- 
drawn check:  but  in  no  case  should  the  check  be  drawn 
very  tight.  It  should  never  pull  up  the  horse's  head 
higher  than  it  is  natural  for  him  to  carry  it;  higher, 
that  is,  than  he  holds  it  when  trotting  loose  in  the  pas- 
ture or  when  standing  still  unharnessed.  To  fasten  the 
animal's  head  in  an  unnatural  position,  and  then  to 
compel  him  to  draw  a  weight,  perhaps  at  high  speed, 
is  excessively  cruel ;  and  yet  most  horses  are  checked 
too  high,  because  their  owners  think  they  look  more 
"stylish"  that  way.  If  your  horse  be  checked,  you 
ought  to  get  out  and  uncheck  him  when  you  come  to 
a  steep  hill;  after  you  have  done  so,  you  will  perceive 
what  a  relief  it  is  for  him  to  put  down  his  head  as  he 
buckles  to  his  task.  So,  also,  when  you  stop  and  tie  him, 

d t  forget  to  let  down  the  check,  so  that  he  can  rest, 

and  even  take  a  nap  while  he  waits  for  you. 

Blinders,  again,  are,  as  a  rule,  unnecessary  and  absurd. 
Most  horses  go  better  and  look  better  without  them;  but 
if  a  horse  has  never  been  driven  without  them,  great 
caution  must  be  used  when  they  are  first  taken  off. 
Even  a  horse  used  to  beiiiy  driven  in  an  open  bridle,  but 
not  accustomed  to  a  top- wagon,  is  likely  to  be  thrown 
inlo  a  panic  the  first,  time  that  a  top  is  raised  behind  him. 
Some  horrible  accidents  have  been  caused  in  this  way. 
Another  common  error  is  to  have  the  breeching  too 
tight,  so  that  the  horse  is  cramped  and  uncomfortable. 
All  these  things,  and  many  others,  the  good  driver  will 
look  to;  and  when  he  wraps  the  blanket  about  his  legs, 
takes  up  the  reins,  and  chirrups  to  his  horse,  both  the 
horse  and  he  will  feel  sure  that  all  is  right. 


LOST   ON   THE   MOOR. 
&  Eruc  Story. 

Ii  Y     I)  A  V  ID     K  E  R. 
I. 

THE  shadows  of  a  cold,  bleak,  stormy  winter  evening 
of  the  true  English  son  were  coming  down  upon  the 
hills  and  moors  of  Yorkshire,  when  two  boys — the  taller 
of  whom  carried  on  his  shoulder  a  small  bay,  u  Inch  seem- 
ed to  be  well  filled — came  .scrambling  through  the  deepen- 
ing darkness  up  one  of  the  steepest  ridges,  as  if  in  haste 
to  get  home. 

And  well  miyht  they  be  so.  for  they  had  had  a  long 
and  hard  day's  work,  and  were  both  beginning  to  feel  very 
tired.  Since  early  morning  they  had  been  out  "  Thomas- 
ing,"as  the  country  folk  in  those  parts  call  it;  for  it  is  a 
local  custom  for  the  Yorkshire  village  lads  to  go  from 
house  to  house  on  Si.  Thomas's  day  (20th  December),  sing- 
ing carols  and  collecting  "  doles,"  which  usually  take  the 
form  of  bread,  ginger-cake,  and  cheese,  with  perhaps  a  few 
pennies,  as  with  the  Russia  n  n< -a--anls  on  Christmas  eve. 

On  this  occasion  our  two  young  heroes  had  made  ;. 
much  wider  circuit  than  usual,  in  order  to  visit  two  or 
three  outlying  farm-houses  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  their  own  village;  and  they  were  well  rewarded, 
for,  to  their  great  joy,  they  received  a  much  larger  dole 
than  they  had  ever  had  before,  which  comprised  half  a 
dozen  jam  tarts  hot  from  the  oven.  But  all  this  took  up 
a  good  deal  of  time,  and  when  the  boys  turned  their  backs 
upon  the  last  and  most  distant  house,  afternoon  had  al- 
ready waned  into  evening,  and  evening  was  fast  deepen- 
ing into  niybt. 

"  Aa  say.  Dick,  it  be  coomin' on  dark,"  said  Tom,  the 
elder  of  the  two,  to  his  cousin  Dick.  "  We'd  best  goooop 
t'  hill  to  t'  wagonway  auver  the  top;  that  be  t'  gainest 
[the  best]  way  whoam." 

Dick  agreed,  and  the  two  lads  set  off  at  their  best  speed 
up  the  ridge,  Tom,  as  the  stronger,  taking  the  bag,  which 
till  then  they  had  carried  by  turns. 

One  by  one,  as  the  night  fell,  the  village  lads  straggled 
back  from  their  quest:  but  Tom  and  Dick  were  not  with 
them. 

Just  at  first,  however,  no  one,  not  even  their  own  par- 
ents, felt  at  all  inclined  to  be  anxious  about  the  missing 
boys.  One  or  two  of  their  comrades  had  heard  them  talk 
of  going  to  visit  some  of  the  more  distant  farms,  and  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  they  had  done  so;  and  even 
when  night  came  and  brought  no  sign  of  them,  the  fam- 
ily merely  concluded  that  they  had  been  "put  up  "in  one 
of  these  farm-houses  for  the  night  in  the  hospitable  old 
north-country  fashion,  and  would  come  home  the  first 
thing  next  morning. 

But  when  morning  came,  and  still  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  or  heard  of  the  lost  lads,  the  village  folk  began 
to  be  alarmed  in  earnest,  and  all  who  could  be  spared  for 
the  work  set  off  in  a  body,  with  the  fathers  of  the  two 
boys  at  their  head,  to  "  beat  "  the  upland  moors  for  some 
trace  of  them. 

The  youny  castawaj  s  were  traced  from  house  to  house 
easily  enough  as  far  as  a  farm  called  Stormy  Hall,  the 
last  place  at  which  they  had  called:  but  here  the  search 
was  brought  to  a  sudden  stop.  No  one  in  the  house  had 
any  idea  which  way  the  boys  had  gone  after  leaving  it, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  anxious  seekers  died  within  them  as 
they  strained  their  eyes  over  the  wild  waste  of  bare  hills, 
bleak  moors,  and  pathless  swamps,  which  lay  outstretched 
around  them  on  every  side,  and  thought  of  the  long,  cold, 
stormy  night  that  the  poor  little  wanderers  must  have 
spent  in  this  grim  wilderness  without  any  shelter  what- 
ever. 

For  such  fears,  unhappily,  there  was  only  too  good 
reason. 
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When  thf  boys  left  Stormy  Hall,  they  h;nl  gone  briskly 
up  i  lie  steep  -ti id  slippery  ridgv  :il>i  i\  e  i  hem,  never  doubt- 

mu'lhat  tllCJ  would  soon  Mini  themselves  nil  tin-  wag<  ill 
track  that  ran  along-  tlic  brow  ..I'  the  hill,  .-unl  be  able  to 
follow  il  till  they  eanie  within  hail  of  their  own  village. 
Hut  fortune  was  againsl  tlieni.  Tired  as  I  bey  were,  a  lid 
cumbered  \\ilh  a  pretty  lieavy  hair  lo  boot,  this  up  lull 
struggle  Over  uel  and  slippery  ground  was  terribly  ex- 
hausting, and  every  no\\  and  then  ihe\  came  to  a  broad 
1  nulled  gorse  and  bracken,  \vhieh.  u  ilhered  though 
it,  was.  \vas  still  no  trilling  obstacle  to  boys  of  their  age 
and  size. 

1,0112'  ere  the\  were  half-way  up  the  slope  the  la  si  gleam 

of  tin'  red  and  angry  sunset  bad  faded  from  the  crest  of 
the  hill  above  them,  and  the  cold  black  gloom  closed 
round  them  like  the  creeping  shadow  of  death,  while  the 
drearv  moan  of  the  rising  wind  foretold  but  too  plainly 
the  coming  storm. 

A  mill  th;it  rayless-  blackness  even  a  man  who  knew  the 
ground  by  heart  might  well  have  been  at  a  loss  to  find 
his  wav;  and  the  boys,  who  had  been  there  only  two  or 
three  times  before  in  their  whole  life,  soon  found  them- 
selves walking;  quite  at  random  (having-  neither  moon 
nor  star  to  guide  ihemi,  and  could  hardly  tell,  as  they 
stumbled  over  roots  and  stones,  or  fell  sprawling1  into 
yawning-  rifts,  whether  they  were  going  up  hill  or  down. 
To  add  to  their  troubles  a  cold  rain  now  began  to  fall, 
and  the  biting-  sweep  of  the  wind  (which  was  fast  rising 
to  a  perfect  gale)  chilled  them  to  the  very  bone,  wet  as 
they  already  were  from  constant  splashing  through  the 
marshy  hollows. 

For  some  time  they  struggled  blindly  on  in  silence, 
neither  of  them  daring  to  hint  to  the  other  the  hideous 
thought  which  had  risen  up  at  the  same  moment,  in  the 
minds  of  both;  but  at  length  Dick,  the  weaker  and  less 
resolute  of  the  two,  said,  gloomily, 

"Na  use,  Tom;   we  be  lost!" 

"  I's  thinkin'so  mysel',"  replied  Tom,  as  cheerily  as  he 
could,  though  his  heart  sank  at  the  fearful  word;  "but 
what  if  we  be?  A  neeght  on  t'  moor  is  iia  sic  mighty 
matther.  We  mun  [must]  find  some  shelter,  and  when  t' 
sun  cooms  oop,  we'se  goo  whoam  a'  rest." 

But  scarcely  were  the  fearless  words  uttered  when  a 
loud  crash  was  heard,  and  the  speaker  found  himself 
sprawling  on  his  nose  in  a  deep  grass-grown  hollow, 
while  Dick,  unable  to  stop  himself,  tumbled  headlong 
after  him. 

The  next  moment,  however,  Tom  picked  himself  up 
again,  and  burst  into  a  loud  hearty  laugh. 

''Shelter,'  says  I,  and  here  it  be.  We're  a'  reeght 
now,  Dick,  lad.  This  be  yan  [one]  o'  they  hollows  wheer 
the  sheep  shelter  in  a  storm.  Lay  thysel'  doon  under  the 
bank,  and  I's  cover  thee  oop." 

Dick  curled  himself  up  under  the  sheltering  bank,  and 
nestled  into  the  ling  that  grew  thick  and  high  over  tin- 
whole  hollow,  while  Tom,  having  gathered  three  or  four 
armfuls  of  it  and  covered  him  well  up,  crept  in  beside 
him. 

II. 

They  were  none  too  soon,  for  hardly  had  they  taken 
their  places  when  the  storm  burst  in  all  its  fury.  The 
wind  howled  and  shrieked,  and  the  heavy  bullets  of  rain 
came  hammering  upon  the  scattered  bowlders,  or  hissed 
and  pattered  amid  the  withered  fern  and  dry  heather, 
and  in  the  utter  darkness  the.  snapping  of  the  dead  twigs 
broken  off  and  whirled  away  by  the  furious  blast  was 
like  an  incessant  firing  of  pistol-shots  all  around  them. 

But  the  hardy  boys,  to  whom  a  night  on  the  open  moor 
was  no  new  thing,  only  laughed  at  the  rage  of  the  storm 
(from  which  they  were  pretty  well  protected  by  the  thick 
ling  and  the  overarching  bank),  and  set  to  work  to  dis- 
pose of  the  food  with  which  their  day's  round  had  luckily 
supplied  them.  The  jam  tarts,  in  which  some  warmth 


still  lingered,  were  specially  relished,  and  Tom,  with  his 
mouth  full  of  ginger-bread,  declared  it  to  be  "main  fine 
st  nil'  on  a  canld  neeghl." 

P.ut  though  our  heroes  were  well  defended  against  the 
tempest,  they  had  no  protection  from  the  frost,  and  as 
the  night  wore  on  it  grew  so  bitterly  cold  that  it  seemed 
to  free/.e  the  very  blood  in  their  veins,  and  the  reck- 
less lads  began  to  see  the  full  peril  of  their  position. 
\Vilh  them,  as  with  the  siill'erers  in  the  Black  Hole  of 
('aiciitta.  it  was  now  merely  a  question  of  whether  they 
could  keep  alive  till  morninir. 

l!\  this  time,  houever,  the  weary  boys,  spent  with  fa- 
tigue  and  numbed  with  cold,  were  in  no  ease  to  make 
anv  fresh  ell'orl  for  their  own  safety.  All  that  they  could 
do  was  to  spread  the  now  empty  canvas  bag  over  as  much 
of  their  bodies  as  it  would  cover,  and  then,  nestling  close 
together  for  warmth,  they  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

The  dawn  of  the  shortest  day  in  the  year  had  not  yet 
struggled  through  the  blackness  when  Tom  awoke.  He 
found  himself  so  stiff  and  numb  that  he  could  hardly 
stand,  and  for  some  moments  was  fully  occupied  in 
warming  his  half-frozen  blood  by  stamping  his  feet  and 
flapping  his  arms.  Then  he  called  to  his  cousin,  but  there 
was  no  answer. 

"Dick!"  he  shouted,  but  poor  Dick  replied  only  with 
a  faint  groan. 

He  icos  alive,  however — that  was  something;  but  what 
was  to  be  done?  Dick  was  evidently  failing  fast,  and 
would  die  if  help  were  not.  speedily  obtained.  But  how  to 
obtain  it?  Tom  felt  that  he  could  not  walk  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  save  his  life,  and  there  was  little  hope  of  any 
one  passing  that  lonely  place  at  so  untimely  an  hour. 

But  just  as  the  poor  lad  was  straining  his  weary  eyes 
through  the  gloom  in  silent  desperation,  he  caught  the 
tinkle  of  a  small  bell  only  a  little  way  beyond  him,  and 
his  practised  ear  detected  at  once  that  it  was  not  a  sheep 
bell,  but  one  of  those  which  the  northern  teamsters  are 
wont  to  fasten  to  the  harness  of  their  horses.  The  wagon 
road  that  they  had  sought  in  vain,  then,  must  lie  just 
above  the  spot  where  they  had  spent  the  night,  and  this 
must  be  a  cart  passing  along  it. 

Frantic  at  the  thought  of  losing  this  last  hope,  our  hero 
gathered  all  his  strength,  and  sent  forth  a  yell  worthy  of 
a  Comanche  Indian. 

"Hollo!"  shouted  a  hoarse  voice,  which,  gruff  and- 
surly  as  it  was,  seemed  to  our  poor  Tom  the  sweetest 
sound  that  he  had  ever  heard.  He  made  toward  it,  and 
gasping  out  the  one  word  "Dick!"  fell  fainting  into  the 
strong  arms  of  a  burly  carter,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Rosedale  Pit  for  a  load  of  coal. 

As  soon  as  Tom  had  regained  his  senses  his  anxiety 
about  Dick  returned,  and  he  renewed  with  better  success 
his  former  attempt  to  tell  what  had  become  of  his  cousin, 
describing  so  accurately  the  spot  in  which  he  had  left 
him  that  a  messenger  wras  at  once  sent  off  with  the  news 
to  the  search  party,  which  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
foot  of  the  ridge  that,  had  sheltered  our  heroes. 

On  hearing  what  Tom  had  told,  the  seekers  went  right 
up  the  ridge  with  all  the  speed  that  they  could  make, 
shouting  with  all  their  might  as  they  went.  But  poor 
Dick  was  in  no  case  to  answer  them,  and  they  passed 
right  along  the  edge  of  the  very  hollow  in  which  he  was 
lying  without  seeing  or  hearing  anything  of  him. 

But.  just  then  a  keen-eyed  shepherd  looked  down  into 
the  hollow,  and  called  out  eagerly, 

"There  he  some  o'  you  ling  as  has  been  ploocked  oop 
wi'  liands,  and  ye'll  find  t'  lad  oonder  it  for  a  guinea." 

All  the  rest  flew  at  once  to  the  spot,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  they  found,  helpless  and  all  but  dead,  the  lost 
Dick,  who,  being  unable  to  stand,  was  carried  home  in 
triumph.  In  the  end,  however,  strange  to  say,  neither 
he  nor  his  cousin  seemed  to  be  any  the  worse  for  this 
terrible  adventure. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

ROBIN  arose  early  the  next  morning'. 
How  could  one  sleep  when  Ken  was 
going  away,  and  wlieii  such  doubts  and 
fears  about  Ken  lay  heavy  on  one's  heart? 
Although  lie  had  cried  "Wolf!''  so  many 
times,  Robin  did  not  doubt  that  he  was 
really  going  now.  It  was  not  only  that 
he  had  announced  his  intention  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  from  his  usual  one,  but  there 
was  the  mystery  about  the  watch.  If  he 
had — had  done  anything  strange  about  it 
(Robin  refused  to  put  the  dreadful  matter 
plainly  even  to  her  own  mind),  that  would 
be  a  reason  for  his  going. 

Only  Moira  was  astir  in  the  house — Moi- 
ra  and  Adam,  the  monkey,  whom  the  old 
woman  had  found  to  be  "  foine  company," 
and  with  whom  she  kept  up  an  animated 
dialogue,  she  dropping  into  her  ancient 
Irish  tongue,  and  he  chattering  his  queer 
monkey  falsetto,  which  had  a  plaintive 
tone.  Adam  behaved  better  with  Moira 
than  with  any  one  else,  perhaps  because 
she  had  imbibed  a  great  respect  for  his  in- 
telligence, and  invariably  addressed  him 
as  "Sorr."  The  sun  had  only  just  risen 
over  the  Sandford  woods,  and  the  earliest 
bird  matins  were  not  yet  over,  but  looking  out  of  her 
window  Robin  espied  a  boy  on  a  pony  riding  up  and  down 
before  the  house,  apparently  waiting  for  some  one.  A 
nearer  view  showed  her  that  it  was  Duke  Rawlins.  He 
took  off  his  cap  with  a  boyish  blush  when  he  saw  her, 
and  Robin  ran  down  stairs.  He  was  probably  waiting 
to  see  Ken,  but  she  hesitated  to  call  him,  he  would  be  so 
cross.  He  seemed  to  have  guessed  last  night  that  she  had 
discovered  his  possession  of  the  watch,  and  to  be  more 
angry  with  her  than  ever.  Moreover,  she  did  not  know 
whether  he  would  care  to  see  Duke  Rawlins;  it  seemed 
to  her  that  the  two  boys  would  now  hu.ve  very  little  in 
common  in  spite  of  their  agreement  about  the  rights  of 
labor. 

"Does  Ken  really  stick  to  it,  and  will  his  father  allow 
him  to  go?"  Duke  asked,  eagerly,  as  she  ran  down  the 
terrace  steps. 

"I  don't  know;  he  only  told  me  that  he  was  going 
away,"  answered  Robin,  flushing  with  mortification  that 
Ken  should  conlide  in  her  so  little. 

"He  seemed  wild  to  go  as  soon  as  I  told  him  of  the 
opportunity.  He  said  things  had  gone  awfully  wrong 
with  him.  I  don't  know  what  things  they  were."  Duke 
said  this  inquiringly,  watching  Robin's  face.  "  If  I  could 
have  helped  him,  but  he  didn't  tell  me,  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose I  could.  I've  found  out  that  a  fellow  has  to  help 
himself;  that's  the  only  help  in  this  world  that  amounts 
to  anything  in  the  long-run.  But  he  said  he  must  go 
away;  he  was  desperate  enough  to  go  as  sailor  on  board 
a  yacht  if  he  could  get  a  chance.  Of  course  I  knew  his 
father  would  never  consent  to  that,  and  I  tried  to  con- 
vince him  that  he'd  be  awfully  sick  of  it.  ,  He  told  me 
that  he  wanted  to  study  chemistry;  that  was  all  the  book- 
learning  that  he  ever  cared  for,  and  he  had  a  special  rea- 
son for  wanting  to  learn  that.  I  happened  to  remember 
that  my  tutor's  brother  was  a  manufacturing  chemist  in 
Boston,  and  that  I'd  heard  my  tutor  say  the  day  we  were 
in  Boston  on  our  way  down  here  that  his  brother  wanted 
him  to  find  him  a  boy  '  with  something-  in  him.'  Mr. 


"YOU'RE  THE  VERY  WORST  SISTEK  A  BOY  EVER  HAD." 


Eames  said  the  boy  would  be  expected  to  do  everything, 
he  thought — errands,  and  perhaps  even  drudgery;  but 
Ken  didn't  flinch.  I  thought  it  would  be  hard  for  him 
if  his  father  wouldn't  let  him  go.  Fathers  don't  always 
understand,  you  know;  mine  doesn't,  anyway.  I  don't 
mean  that  a  fellow  always  knows  what  is  best  for  him, 
of  course,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  work  would  be  good  for 
Ken,  he  seems  so  restless,  and  as  if  he  had  a  lot  on  his 
mind."'  Duke  again  looked  inquiringly  at  Robin. 

"He  has  been  disappointed  about  something,"  she 
said.  "I — I  wish  boys  wouldn't  think  they  can  do  such 
great  things.  I  wish  he  would  be  contented  to  go  to 
school  and  study,  as  papa  wants  him  to." 

"When  a  fellow  doesn't  take  naturally  to  books  he 
generally  has  to  find  out  for  himself  the  great  value  of 
them  before  he'll  study.  Sometimes  then  he  can't  get  a 
chance.  I  didn't  get  that  from  my  tutor;  I  found  it  out 
for  myself,"  he  added,  half  laughingly. 

"I  think  you're  very  wise — for  a  boy,"  said  Robin, 
candidly.  "  I  wish  Ken  were  half  as  wise." 

"  I  shouldn't  want  him  to  go  to  the  same  school."  said 
Duke,  looking  ruefully  at  his  shortened  leg.  "But  I 
don't  mean  to  howl.  There  was  an  old  fellow,  vou 
know,  who,  'when  his  legs  were  smitten  off,  he  fought 
upon  his  stumps.'  I  mean  to  be  like  that.  Here's  a 
nice  bit,  too,  that  reminded  me  of  the  old  fellow."  Duke 
drew  a  well-worn  note-book  from  his  pocket.  '  'I  am  a 
man  of  no  strength  at  all  of  body,  nor  yet  of  mind,  but  I 
would,  if  I  could,  though  I  can  but  crawl,  spend  my  life 
in  the  pilgrim's  way.  Other  brunts  I  also  look  for,  but 
this  I  have  resolved  on,  to  wit,  to  run  when  I  can,  to  go 
when  I  cannot  run,  and  to  creep  when  I  cannot  go.  As 
to  the  main,  I  thank  Him  that  loves  me.'  But  that  is 
too — too  sacred."  He  stopped  suddenly  and  replaced  the 
book.  "I  say,  you  don't  think  I'm  preachy,  do  you?  A 
bit  like  that  helps  me.  And  I  can  talk  to  you,  some  way; 
you  seem  like  Peggy."  He  had  dismounted  and  thrown 
himself  on  the  grass  beside  Robin. 

"  I'm  not  like  her!     I'm  not  a  bit  saintly,"  said  Robin. 
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Ill  '      Well,  1  should  like  In-!'  li>  hear  that," 

lies:.  ia  gaj    lau     .       "  She  wants  to  wort  and  in 

liat's   all.      Sin-    likes   to.  you   know        We 

havi  •     ihead,  she  and  I.  with  tin-  servants,  In  see 

. .  rights.      I  wanted  t<>  kn<>\\ ,  too,  alum! 

ih,.  trouble  in  ilic  works.      My  I'ailici-  won'1  allow  me  to 

i m-d die.  as  lie  calls  it .      lie  sa\  s  that  when  I  am  I  \venty  live 

,  [  have  ever  thing  my  own  way.      I  am  <jom<j  to  try 

ejh    io    be   a    business    man     for    that,   to 

II!     tliat,     there      lleeilll'l       he     .MM      COntCSt      lie!  U  cell 

,i  and  lalior.  rriii-\  lauirh  at  me  because  I'm  only  :i 
boy,  bul  if  they'd  on  1\  'j  i vi'  me  a  chance  I'd  sh<-w  tliem  !" 
I  >  i  die's  th  iii  high -keyed  voice  grew  sli  n  1 1  with  excitement, 

and   hi>  pale  clieeks  tin-lied. 

"Those    men     who     \vere    arrested      do     \ou     know— 
|;,,bm    wanted   to  ask   about  .Io  \ViIkes.  lint    she   could   not 

find  voice. 

hike  knitted  his  hrows  painfully.  "  Of  course  they 
were  Mire  to  lie  in  the  mood  for  mischief,  turned  away 
liki-  that.  Carlsen  is  determined  not.  to  have  any  men 
\\lio  belong  to  the  union.  I  wisli  my  fathei-  would  not 
trust  that  man  so.  I  don't  mean  thai  he  is  dishonest. 
but  he's  an  old  grinder;  that's  uli.il  I  lu-ard  one  of  the 
men  saj  .  and  I  know  it's  true.  [  hoped  Ml'.  I  la  I  lett  would 
,  bis  ways  were  not  right,  hut  lie  seems  to  think 
he  bas  been  too  easj  .  and  goes  ahout  chuckling  over  Carl- 
sen's  ability  to  make  them  gee.  If  I  ever  do  have  any- 
thing- to  saj  about  tin-  business!"  l>uke's  girlishly  bine 
eyes  kindled.  "But  it's  a  great,  while  to  wait,"  he  added, 
with  a  long  sigh.  "  But  Peggy  and  1  are  going  to  look 
after  the  families  of  those  poor  fellows.  My  father  never 
objects  to  that.  If  he  hadn't  allowed  us  to  do  that  tin- 
men wouldn't  have  come  back  in  the  last  strike.  And 
(.'arisen  took  all  the  credit  to  himself.  How  do  l>ave 
Freneau  and  his  sister  get  along?  Ken  was  cominir  from 
their  house  when.  I  met  him  yesterday  .  hut  he  wouldn't 
sa\  much  about  have.  1  thought  lie  didn't  seem  very 
hopeful.  lie  said  lie  thought  his  memory  was  returning, 
but  the  girl  spoiled  everything.  He  said  she  was  a  regu- 
lar screech  owl." 

"  Poor  Annette  !  she's  very  excitable,  and  Ken  hasn't 
much  patience  \\iili  girls;  In-  doesn't  like  them  so  very 
well."  said  Robin,  with  a  great  sigh. 

"That's  queer,  when  h'-  lias  sisters.  Sisters  are  such  a 
comfort  to  a  fellow,"  said  Duke,  with  feeling. 

"  Oh,  I — I'm  not  !  I  was  careless,  and — and  mean,  and 
did  him  a  lot  of  harm,"  faltered  Robin,  and  then  she 
stopped  suddenly.  There  was  so  much  that  she  con  Id  not 
tell,  that  it  was  belter  to  tell  nothing.  "  KI-II  has  had  a 
gre  .1  deal  to  vex  him  since  D:i\e  l-'reueaii  u-ot  hurt,"  she 
resumed,  controlling  her  voice  b\  a  gn-.ii  eiVort. 

Ren  was  coming- down  the  walk;  lie  looked  surprised, 
and  sco \\  led  a  little  at  Robin  as  she  ran  away. 

"Do  make  him  stay  to  breakfast,"  she  said,  with  an 
effort  at  beimj-  quite  at  her  ease,  lint  Ken  only  scowled 
the  more. 

Duke  \\eni  away,  and  Ken  walked  the  hall  restlessly 
until  the  time  when  his  father  could  see  him.  They 
were  together  for  a  lon-j  i  ime  in  I  he  study,  and  Ken  came 
out  to  the  breakfast  table  with  his  face  brightened  con- 
siderably. 

"  He  is  willing  to  let  me  go,"  he  said,  somewhat,  gruff- 
ly, as  if  he  didn't,  wish  to  speak  to  her.  Robin  thought, 
but  was  impelled  by  his  longing  for  sympalh  v.  "He 
sees  that  it's  the  best  thinir.  He  thinks  1  shall  want  to 
ciinie  hack  by  the  time  school  begins,  but  I  sha'n't.  I 
shall  never  want  to  come  back  to  this  poky  little  hole, 
where  there's  no  chance  for  a,  fellow,  and  everything 
goes  against  him."  Ken  stood  by  the  table  and  swallow- 
ed a  hasty  cup  of  coffee.  He  couldn't  eat;  he  had  too 
much  to  do  and  to  think  of,  lie  said,  which  was  a  verv 
unusual  condition  for  Ken.  "  I've  >rot  to  go  to-day,  you 
know,  for  fear  sunn-  other  fellow  will  get  the  chance.  I 


must  take  the  afternoon  train  up,  and  it  gets  to  Sandford 
about  two  o'clock.  You'll  have  to  tly  round  to  see  to 
my  tilings.  I've  goi  to  gel  a  letter  that  Mi-.  Kames  is 
going  to  give  me.  and  I've  uot  something  else  to  attend 

to  over   t  here,    too 

1,'oniu's  heart  leaped.  "Something  else"  might  be  to 
return  the  watch!  She  could  not  resist  giving  him  a 
glance  of  wistful  inquiry,  which,  however,  he  was  too 
dccpl  \  absorbed  to  observe. 

"  I'm  goini;1  to  see  some  of  my  friends,"  he  said,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation  "Poor  Dave!  I  feel  the  wor..§f 
about  leaving  him.  Of  course  there  are  my  father  and 
mother,  and  all  of  you"— this  amendment  was  drawn 
forth  by  a  faint  exclamation  of  reproach  from  Robin  — 
"but  sometimes  a  boy's  own  people  don't  understand 
him  very  well;  they  think  be  is  selfish  and  good-for- 
nothing,  when  be  only  just  isn't  in  his  right'  place.  It's 
very  well  for  Duke  Rawlins  to  say  that  any  place  can  be 
made  the  right  one  if  a  boy  is  plucky.  Ifr  doesn't  know 
everything.  He's  a  good  fellow,  an.  awfully  good  little 
fellow,  though  !" 

"  I  think  he  is  the  very  nicest  boy  I  every  knew, "said 
Robin,  warmly.  "And  be  thinks  so  much  of  his  sisters!" 

"  I  suppose  they  don't  bother  him,  and  spoil  every- 
thing In-  undertakes,  and  spy  round,  think  everything 
bad  of  him,  and  keep  nagging  at  him  about  Greek  and 
mathematics,  and  such  rubbish.  I  think  my  father  is 
finding  out  that  every  boy  wasn't  born  to  dig-  away  at 
books.  The  dear  old  dad  !"  Ken's  eyes  tilled  with  tears. 
They  were  the  lirst  that  Robin  had  seen  there  .since  "Wolf, 
bis  line  old  hound,  died,  the  lirst  year  they  were  at  Pen- 
anbant.  "I  didn't  know  how  bad  things  were,"  Ken 
went  on.  with  a.  little  quaver  in  his  voice.  "  I  siippo.se 
you  do.  and  I  — I  ought  to;  but  I  thought  I  was  iroing  to 
make  us  millionaires.  We  should  have  been.  Robin,  but 
for  that  accident  to  Dave!  Even  if  you  had  taken  care 
of  that  paper  -  But  it's  of  no  use  to  talk  about  it.  and 
it  makes  a  fellow  half  wild." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  sell  the  cranberry  meadow," 
said  Robin. 

Yon    can't   get  what    it's   worth;    keep   it    if  you   can; 
there's  u-oiiig  (,,  be  such  a  crop.      Didn't  father  say  so?" 

"If  we  can  get  alonir,"  said  Robin.  lie  doesn't 
know." 

"I. shall  semi  mom-y  home.  Just  let  me  have  a  chance, 
and  you'll  see  whether  I'm  good  for  -nothing  " 

"  Ken,  did  did  father  give  you  money  for  your  ex- 
penses.'" asked  Robin,  haltingly. 

"  lie  couldn't.  Think  of  it  I  I  told  him  1  had  a  way 
to  eel  the  money-,  and  be  seemed  so  relieved.  It  isn't, 
a  nice  way;  a  fellow  bas  to  do  desperate  deeds  some- 
times." Ken's  tone  was  bitter  and  reckless.  "You 
know  I  told  \oii  1  vvas  u"iiiLr  to.  and  I  have.  Anyway 
is  better  than  to  worry  the  poor  old  governor  about  it." 

"Oh.  not  mi  ;i  w  a>  .  Ken  !"  cried  Robin.  "Notawav 
that  would  — that  would  hurt  others." 

"  others!"  echoed  Ken.  bitterly.  "  I've  begun  to  think 
it,  about  lime  that  I  looked  out  for  mysi-1  f  a  lit  tie.  You 
would  sacrifice  me  and  every  one  else  to  that  silly  pride 
of  yours,  anyway.  You  needn't  be  afraid  ;  what  I've 
done  won't  be  known  to  the  public."  Ken  laughed 
harshly.  "There,  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it.  Some 
things  are  more  than  a  fellow  can  stand.  "What  should 
I  have  said  when  I  was  standing  up  for  that  poor  little 
lame  fellow  up  at  St.  Luke's  to  know  that  1  should  come 
to  this?  But  he's  a  good  fellow;  his  sisters  have  a  bet- 
ter brother  than  you  have.  But  if  I  have  disgraced  vou, 
just,  remember  who  brought  me  to  it." 

"Ken,  Ken!"  cried  Robin,  "you  won't  do  anything 
that  would  kill  papa." 

"Kill  papa;  How  is  it  going  to  kill  him  when  he 
won't  know  it  unless  you  tell  him?  Perhaps  you'll  think 
it  vour  dutv  to  tell  him." 
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"Oh,  I  don't  know  what  is  my  duty!"  said  l.'obin. 

"\Vell,  I'll  tell  you;  it's  to  go  and  get  my  trunk  ready. 
I'm  going  now  to  get  Solomon  Gross  to  carry  it  over  to 
Samlford.  I  can  ride  over  with  him,  and  I  wish  you'd 
hurry,  for  I  want  to  be  off." 

Robin  sat  motionless,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 

"I  believe  you  want  to  drive  me  crazy!"  exclaimed 
Ken.  "  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  isn't  hard  enough  for 
me  to  have  to  do  such  a  miserable  tiling,  and  be  ashamed 
to  look  anybody  in  the  face?  Of  course  I  shall  pay  it  as 
soon  as  I  can.  Do  you  suppose  I  shall  ever  have  any 
peace  until  it  is  paid?  But,  there,  I  won't  talk  to  you: 
voifiv  the  very  worst  sister  a  boy  ever  had."  And  Ken 
shut  the  door  energetically  behind  him. 

"Pay  it — pay  it;  but  what  is  to  become  of  poor  Jo 
Wilkes?"  Robin  murmured  to  herself.  She  wished  that 
she  had  courage  to  say  it  to  Ken  himself. 

It  was  a  relief  to  occupy  herself  with  the  packing. 
She  would  force  everything  else  out  of  her  mind,  she  said 
to  herself.  He  could  not  have  meant  that,  anyway;  he 
could  not  have  owned  to  such  a  deed  as  that.  And  yet 
that  was  Martha  Hallett's  watch  in  his  drawer.  Perhaps 
Jo  Wilkes  had  snatched  it,  and  then  dropped  it,  but  it 
was  much  more  probable  that  Martha  had  dropped  it, 
the  chain  having  broken  by  accident  in  the  crowd.  The 
Hallett  girls  were  proverbially  inexact;  they  were  always 
being  perfectly  sure  of  things,  and  not  seeming  to  feel  it 
to  be  of  the  least  consequence  when  they  were  proven  to 
be  entirely  wrong.  Ken  had  undoubtedly  picked  the 
watch  up,  but  he  had  not  returned  it.  He  meant  to  pay 
for  it  when  he  had  earned  money  enough.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  that  would  atone,  and  he  cared  nothing  for 
the  wrong  and  disgrace  to  poor  Jo  Wilkes. 

"  It's  the  queerest  thing  I  ever  heard  of  for  Ken  to  go 
off  like  this,"  Jean  was  saying,  as  she  helped.  "  Why  is 
he  in  such  a  hurry?  He  almost  knocked  me  down  on 
the  steps.  Oh,  why  wasn't  I  a  boy!  Mamma  is  crying. 
She  says  the  best  always  goes  first,  and  she  is  afraid  that 
no  one  has  thought  of  making  him  comfortable,  since  she 
hasn't  been  able  to.  As  if  she  ever — 

"  Hush.  Jean!  You  mustn't  say  it.  Poor  little  mamma  ! 
We'll  never  say  it,  Jean." 

''  But  it  isn't  the  best  who  is  going,  all  the  same,"  said 
Jean,  sturdily.  "He  is  cross  all  the  time,  lately.  All 
he  says  to  me  is  'get  out  of  the  way!'  He  reminds  me 
of  Annette  Freneau.  Ken  used  to  be  quite  nice.  I 
thought  he  would  be  so  pleased  at  going  away  that  it 
would  make  him  good-natured;  but  he  is  only  wild  to  be 
gone.  One  would  think  he  was  running  away  from 
something." 

"Jean,  don't  say  such  thing's!"  cried  Robin,  sharply. 

She  had  been  aroused  suddenly  from  her  reflections  at 
Jean's  last  words,  and  they  seemed  the  confirmation  of 
her  worst  fears. 

"I  should  like  to  know  what  I  can  say!"  said  Jean, 
crossly.  "  I  didn't  mean  that  I  supposed  he  was  run- 
ning away  from  anything  but  too  many  girls,  and  Latin 
lessons,  and  being  poor.  I  didn't  mean  that  I  thought 
he  had  done  anything  dreadful.  You're  tumbling  those 
things  dreadfully,  Robin.  It  isn't  a  bit  like  you.  You're 
in  as  much  of  a  hurry  as  he  is.  Oh,  of  course,  if  Ken 
wants  to  go  right  away,  you  always  would  do  anything 
for  Ken.  I  suppose  we  shall  go  over  to  see  him  off, 
you  and  I;  mamma  said  we  must,  though  I  can't  say  I 
think  he  will  care  much  about  it." 

"Of  course  we  must  go,"  said  Robin,  and  wondered 
thai  she  had  not  thought  of  it.  She  had,  in  truth,  been 
only  in  a  hurry  to  get  him  off. 

The  trunk  was  ready  long  before  Solomon  Gross  came 
for  it.  Ken  came  with  the  old  man,  and  took  a  hasty 
leave  of  his  father  and  mother.  He  was  in  a  greater 
hurry  than  ever,  and  Robin  could  not  be  sure  whether 
the  tears  upon  his  cheeks  were  his  mother's  or  his  own. 


"  You  say  good-by  to  the  youngsters,  Robin,  and  let 
Posy  be  a  little  sticky  if  she  wants  to,  for  my  sake.  You 
and  Jean  are  coining  over  to  tin-  station?"  Ken  1'i-owncd 
slightly.  "  Well,  I  suppose  you  will  enjoy  seeing  the 
last  of  a  fellow,"  he  c tinned,  jestingly. 

They  were  his  own  tears.  Robin  knew  by  the  savage 
way  in  which  he.  wiped  them  off.  "I  shouldn't  blame 
you  if  you  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  me.  I — I  haven't, 
been  much  of  a  I'elluu  .  and  1  can't  purr  when  I'm  stroked 
the  wrong  way.  any  more  than  Banquo.  That's  the  way 
with  girls;  boys  never  can." 

"I  don't  know  why  boys  shouldn't  have  to  put  up 
with  things  just  as  much  as  girls,''  said  Jean,  stoutly. 
"Anyway,  you'll  find  out  when  you're  away  from  home, 
and  haven't  any  one  to  darn  your  stockings  or  make 
lemon  jelly  for  you." 

"Good-by,  Jean;  you  can  have  all  my  old  neckties  to 
dress  your  dolls." 

"Dolls,  indeed!"  cried  Jean,  indignantly.  Jean  pro- 
fessed to  be  quite  beyond  dolls;  but  .Ken  had  discovered 
secrets  in  the  unfinished  attic  on  a  rainy  day.  And  so 
Ken  went,  his  long  legs  dangling  from  the  back  of 
Solomon  Gross's  wagon,  there  being  only  room  for  his 
trunk  in  front,  with  the  driver,  joking  gayly,  but  with 
signs  of  trouble  plainly  visible  on  his  boyish  face. 

"I  won't  believe  that  he  has  done  anything  bad;  I 
can't  believe  it,"  said  Robin  to  herself,  as  she  stood 
watching,  with  her  eyes  shaded  from  the  sunlight,  until 
Solomon  Gross's  wagon  had  turned  out  of  sight  down  the 
marsh  road.  "But  I  shall  know  soon.  I  can  lind  out 
from  Martha  Hallett  whether  he  has  returned  I  lie  uateh." 

One  might  say  that  one  would  not  and  could  not 
believe,  but  still  the  torturing  doubt  remained,  and  Robin 
both  longed  for  and  dreaded  the  time  when  .she  should 
learn  the  truth  from  Martha  Hallett.  There  were  many 
friends  assembled  at  the  station  to  see  Ken  off.  He  was 
a  favorite  among  the  Sandford  High-School  boys,  and  a 
crowd  of  them  were  there.  People  had  come  over  from 
the  Quansett  Hotel  also,  and  (,'ap'n  Saul  and  Thanny 
were  there  in  their"  store  clothes,"  regardless  of  the 
claims  of  "stiddy  day's  work."  Cap'n  Saul  sought  to 
console  Robin  by  prophesying  that  Ken  would  "  make  a 
man  of  himself,"  but  Thanny  took  a  despondent  view  of 
the  matter;  he  said  it  all  came  of  Ken's  "  goin'  with 
them  Frenchies,"  and  it  was  evident  that  he  held  Annette 
Freneau  directly  responsible.  Peggy  and  Kitty  Raw  1  ins 
were  there,  with  l>nke,  full  of  sympathy  and  cheerful 
prophecies,  and  the  Hallett  girls  loudly  lamenting  that 
Ken  should  go  away  before  their  tennis  party,  and  trying 
to  persuade  him  to  promise  "solemnly"  to  return  for 
their  midsummer  picnic.  Ken  was  more  annoyed  thaii 
cheered  by  all  this  attention,  Robin  thought,  although 
he  was  usually  such  a  "good  fellow"  among  his  friends; 
but  then  Ken  never  did  like  the  Hallett  girls.  He  was 
still  evidently  in  a  hurry  to  be  off.  His  face  wore  a  look 
of  relief  at  Robin's  last  glimpse  of  it  in  the  car  window, 
as,  amid  a  great  shouting'  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs, 
the  heavily  panting  engine  rushed  away  with  him. 

"  You  and  Jean  are  coming  home  with  us,  aren't  you?" 
said  Martha  Rawlins. 

"Oh,  you  must!  Peggy  and  Kitty  will  come  too,  and 
we'll  cheer  you  up,"  said  Julia. 

Jean  was  pinching  her  arm  furtively;  Jean,  of  course, 
wanted  to  go.  ' 

Could  she  have  the  heart  to  go?  thought  Robin.  It 
all  depended  upon  what  Martha  Hallett  should  tell  her. 

"How  light  her  heart  would  be  if — if — 

"Tell  me,  first,  about  those  workmen  who  made  the 
disturbance — about  the  man  who  was  arrested." 

"Oh  yes;  did  you  get  your  watch?"  asked  Jean  — 
happy  Jean — who  knew  no  reason  for  beating  about  the 
bush. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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•'  'I'n A  i  plant  next  to  me  is  awfully  snobbish,''  said  tlie  Sweet- 

1"  a    in   a    IOH    \  nice. 

"That's  not  it,"  whispered  the  Carnation  in  a  low  tone. 
"That's  an  imported  Bachelor's-button,  and  he  doesn't  under- 
stand tin-  language  of  Mowers." 

•  •  (idonxi'iss  inc."  cried  llic  Bluebird,  as  he  found  aVioletjust 

poking  its  head  (.ul   of  I  lie  gr< d,  "\vliat  are  you  afraid  of? 

Come  out,  and  let  people  know  that  spring's  coming." 


A  CAMEL'S-HAIR  BRUSH. 
"in,  Tiiur.F,  MOM;!   win)  SAID  vuu  MIOUT  USB  MY  HAIB-BKCBH?" 

DIDN'T    LIKE    TO    BE   FOUND  IN. 

"SOME  savage  creatures  are  deceitful,"  said  the  Panther  in 
his  cane.  "Tliey  1lon't  like  to  be  found  out:  but  I'd  like  to  be 
fouudtmt  just  once—  out  in  the  jungle  where  I  used  to  be." 

A    PROVOKING    FELLOW. 

"I  WISH  that  sparrow  would  move  away,"  said  Mrs.  Blue- 
bird, nervously.  "  He's  very  rude  :  he's  been  watching  uie  build 
my  house,  and'  crying  '  cheap,  cheap  all  the  time." 

IN    THE    JUNGLE. 

"On  dear,"  said  old   Papa  Elephant,  as   he    walked   up   and 
down  the  jungle  one  night  with  his  crying  baby.      "Sometimes 
I  wish  I  were  a  mouse.     Mice  babies  aren't  half  as 
heavy  as  my  little  son." 


SPRING  TALKS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 
-tlooDNESS  me!"  cried  the  Violet  to  the  Sunflower, 
"I  wish  you  would  move  !" 

"  Why  so  ?"  queried  t  lie  Sunflower. 
"Because,"  replied  the  Violet,  "you  cast   me   com- 
pletely in  the  shade." 

"  HELLO."  cried  the  Pink,  as  a  Hyacinth  burst  out 
from  the  ground,  "  where  did  you  come  from  ?" 

"I'm  :ui  old  resident,"  said  the  Hyacinth,  proudly. 
"  I  was  planted  here  three  years  ago." 

"  Is  Mrs.  Four-o'clock  very  exclusive?"  asked  the 
Daisy  of  the  Eose-bush. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer;  "very.  Iu  fact,  she  closes 
now  at  half  past  three." 

"  WIIF.X  do  you  bloom  ?"  inquired  the  Crocus,  who  had 
three  How  eis  out,  of  a  tiny  spray  that  had  just  appeared. 

"  I  never  bloom,"  retorted  the  spray,  "but  I'm  the 
champion  sprinter  of  the  garden.  I'm  a  Running-vine, 
and  made  twenu  feet  last,  year  in  eight  weeks." 

"  WELL,"  remarked  the,  Daisy  to  the  Johnny-jump- 
up,  "you're  not  very  particular  as  to  your  neighbors. 
Look  at  that  thing  next  to  you." 

"S-s-sh!"  said  the  Johnny-jump-up;  "don't  speak  so 
loud.  That  was  planted  as  a  Sweet-pea  and  has  come 
up  an  Orchid,  and  everything  will  have  to  give  pre- 
cedence to  him." 

"I  LIKE  the  Pansy  very  much,"  whispered  the  Gladi- 
olus. 

"  I  don't  know,"  growled  a  weed  masquerading  as  a 
Violei  ;  "  there  are  too  many  varieties  of  them." 

"  Well,"  said  the  l.iladiolus,  "I  like  them  very  much 
—  they  always  have  such  a  pleasant  smile  on  their 


INDEFINITE. 

"  llciw  old  are  you,  May  ?" 
"Two  years  younger  than  Sammy." 
"  Well,  \\  hat's  his  age  ."' 
"I  dou't  know." 


SURE    TO    BE   PROFITABLE. 

"  WHEN  I  grow  up,"  said  Hob,  "  I'm  going  to  be  an  architect 
and  draw  pictures  of  big  houses,  and  make  other  people  build 
'em  and  pay  me  for  letting  'em  do  it." 


NEVER   TRIED. 

"BOBBY,  ran  you  keep  quirt  for  just  oue  minute?"  cried  his 
father. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  answered  Bobby  ;  "  I  never  tried." 


A    WAY    OUT. 

FATHER.  "Look  here,  Martin,  you  will  have  to  give  either 
that  eat  or  dog  of  yours  away.  You  can't  have  two  such  ani- 
mals." 

MAKTIN*.  "  All  right,  sir.     I'll  give  the  cat  to  sister." 


A    PRUDENT    LITTLE    GIRL. 

MAMMA.  "Well,  May,  how  did  you  like  the  circus?  Did  you 
gi\e  the  bab\  elephant  some  peanuts?" 

MAY.  "No,  ma'am.  I  thought  peanuts  v  ere  not  good  for  ba- 
bies, so  I  ate  his  share  myself." 


TRIALS  OP  A  PARENT. 
TALK  ABOUT  GETTING  TEETH  !    IT  ISN'T  HALF  so  HARD  AS  CUTTING  HOUNS. 
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THE      S  T  O  R  Y    O  F      A      NAVAL      CADE  T. 
BY   EDITH    ELMER. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EVERY  college  man  will  admit  that  his  Sophomore 
year  was  the  proudest  period  of  his  life.  Never  be- 
I'ore  and  never  since  has  he  attained  to  such  a  degree  of 
dignity  cither  in  his  own  eyes  or  in  other  people's.  The 
keenly  remembered  oppressions  and  repressions  of  his 
Freshman  year  make  his  newly  achieved  eminence  all  the 
higher  by  way  of  contrast.  In  Jake's  case  it  was  not 
only  his  promotion  that  gave  him  importance;  the  fact 
that  he  had  spent  the  vacation  at  the  home  of  ex-Gov- 
ei  nor  Rawlinson  gave  him  a  sort  of  prestige  in  the  eyes 
of  a  rather  snobbish  clique  who  had  apparently  not  been 
aware  of  his  existence  before.  This  set  of  young  men, 
with  large  allowances  of  spending  money  from  home, 
contained,  no  doubt,  some  very  good  fellows  who  would  get 
over  foolish  affectations 
as  they  grew  up.  Mean- 
while they  made  them- 
selves tolerably  ridicu- 
lous by  talking  con- 
stantly of  "our  family," 
and  making  chance  al- 
lusions to  the  butler  ^|S|S 
and  the  footman.  One 
of  them,  named  Browne 
(with  a  final  e,  if  you 
please),  had  been  edu- 
cated abroad,  and  spoke 
English  with  a  strong 
French  accent.  He  was 
considered  to  be  quite 
a  man  of  the  world, 
and  was  greatly  looked 
up  to.  Jake  Wildon 
had  plenty  of  natural 
common  -  sense,  but  he 
was  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced, and  the  con- 
versation of  the  "smart 
set  "  impressed  him,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  he 
was  a  good  deal  flattered 
by  their  notice. 

Jake  learned  from 
his  new  friends  that  it 
was  a  clever  and  desir- 
able thing  to  break 
rules.  He  had  never 
thought  of  it  in  that 


light  before,  but  he  now  saw  that  his  previous  views 
were  very  narrow  and  childish,  and  lie  felt  immea- 
surably expanded  by  his  new  ideas.  Smoking,  drink- 
ing, and  card -pla  \  ing  being  strictly  prohibited  by  the 
regulations,  these  lluve  things  were  what  the  "  swell  set" 
especially  affected.  They  played  poker  with  a  penny 
ante  in  their  rooms,  and  hid  the  cards  under  the  mat- 
tress when  the  officer  of  the  day  came  along.  They  took 
walks  in  the  country  Saturday  afternoons  on  purpose  to 
puff  cigarettes. 

They  frequented  a  certain  restaurant  in  town,  where 
cadets  were  ushered  into  private  apartments  upstairs, 
and  furnished  with  champagne  suppers.  In  all  these 
festivities  Jake  now  took  as  prominent  a  part  as  his 
pocket-book  allowed  him.  He  became  an  adept  in  the 


MRS.   MORTON    WAS    A    PRETTY    WOMAN.   AND    MADE    A    CHARMIXf!    HOSTESS. 
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noble  art.  of  arranging  a  "dummy"  in   his  bed  to  chid.! 
the   ton  o'clock  inspection.      He  grew  expert   in   s< 
the  yellow  brick  wall   in  a  dark  place  half-way  between 
the 'sentries.      His  reckless  darini:  made  quite  a    i) 
him,  and  i  capes  bet-aim-  common 

If  it' was  thought  desirab  n  the  shoulders 

of  an  unpopular  watchman   >  top  of  Hie  fourth 

story  staircas.  (- always  on  hantl  readj   to  do  n. 

His* list  of  demerits  su-  'idly,  and   came   danger 

ously  near  to  the  limit  of   25  >   puts  an   untimely 

end 'to   a    third  class    man's    career    as     naval    cadet.       Of 

course  Jake  ad  ng  in   which  tin-  Soplio 

more  revels,  and  he  talked  glibly  aboul  So-and-so's  ha\ 
ing  "bilged"  beca  i         :          as   "  unsat  "  in    his  "Skinny 
exam,"  in  a  way  quit.-  ring    I"    the    uninitiated, 

who  would  never  have  guessed    from   this  statement   that 
poor  So-and-so  had  '   home  on  account  "fan  un- 

satisfactory examination  in  chemistry. 

There  were  two  things  thai  no  amount  of  coaxing  or 
"  running"  would  tempt  Jake  to  do.  I  le  would  have  no 
thing  to  do  with  "ponies"  or  "cribs  "of  any  kind.  He 
could  not  understand  how  otherwise  honorable  fellows 
could  bring  themselves  to  go  into  class  with  chemistry 
formulas  or  mathematical  problems  on  their  cult's  and 
thumb-nails.  The  spec-ions  argument  that  "everybody 
does  it,"  did  not.  seem  -o  him  at.  all  eoiicl  nsi  \  e.  It  was 
cheating  of  the  most  unmixed  kind,  and  Jake  had  the 
honesty  and  independence  lo  «-all  it  by  ils  rig-lit  name, 
and  keep  clear  of  it.  The  second  thing  lie  would  not 
touch  by  so  much  as  the  tip  of  his  little  Bnger  was  ha/ 
ing.  "  It's  not  breaking  the  rule  I  mind  about,  fellows," 
he  saitl,  when  they  laughed  at  him.  "and  you  know  I'm 
not  afraid  of  being  bounced;  but  yon  haven't,  all  of  you 
the  associations  with  ha/ing-  that  I  have.  I  couldn't  do 
it  without  thinking  of  poor  Fil/-.lames.  1 1,  would  break 
me  all  up.  I'd  feel  like  a  murderer.  There,  that's  just 
the.  size  of  it!"  They  said  they  supposed  that  sort  of 
thing  did  shake  a  man's  nerve,  and  after  that  they  let 
him  alone. 

Meanwhile  Jake's  studies  suffered  considerably  from 
his  late  hours  and  varied  interests.  From  being  next 
after  the  "  star "  men,  he  fell  to  below  tie-  middle  of  tin- 
class.  He  noted  this  fact  with  some  chagrin  when  the 
results  of  the  semiannual  examinations  were  ported  in 
February.  He  was  still  smarting-  under  the  unpleasant 
consciousness  that  he  had  not  done  well  when  he  met 
Lieutenant  Morion,  who,  lo  his  surprise,  msiead  of  sim- 
ply returning  Jake's  salnle,  slopped  and  held  out  his 
hand.  He  grasped  Jake's  hand  lirudy  and  held  it  some 
time,  scrutinizing  him  closely  with  his  frank,  kindly  eyes 
that  had  won  Jake's  affection  from  the  lirsl. 

"  Your  class  standing  is  not  -<>  good  as  lasl  year.  [  am 
sorry  to  see,  Mr.  Wildon,"  he  said  ai  leng-lh.  "  I>o  you 
lind  this  year's  work  much  hard 

"No,  sir;  it  isn't  thai.  I  guess  i  haven't  worked  so 
hard." 

"Oh,  that's  it.  Well,  I'm  afraid  yon  are  making  a 
mistake,  Mr.  Wildon.  It's  rather  a  serious  matier,  this 
class  standing.  It  determines  your  relative  rank  for 
your  whole  life.  You  can't  sa  \  these  i  li  i  u-js  don't  count; 
and  then,  at  the  rate  you  are  going  now,  you  ma\  nol 
get  into  the  navy  at  all." 

"Oh,  I  guess  I'll  gel.  into  I  he  service  all  right  enough," 
was  the  answer,  and  lhe\  parted;  but  Jake  had  taken 
only  a  few  steps  when  Mr.  Morion  called  him  back.  He 
hesitated  a  moment  or  two  before  he  spoke,  and  Jake 
wondered  what  was  comnej 

"  Mr.  Wildon."  lie  said,  linally.  "I  don't  want  you  to 
think  I'm  preaching.  From  one  stand  point  it  is  your 
own  all'air,  and  no  one  has  the  right  to  interfere.  But,  I 
have  taken  an  interest  in  you  from  the  start,  and  I 
mightily  hate  to  see  a  good  officer  and  a  manly  man 
being  spoilt  in  the  making.  I  don't  like  the  set  you  are 


in  with,  Mr.  Wildon.  They  aren't  absolutely  bad.  I 
shouldn't  mind  them  so  much  if  they  were;  but  the\  are 
i,  ver  .1  a  sei  of  empty-headed  snobs,  who  are 

entirely  unworthy  of  you.  I  can't  imagine  young  Fit/.- 
. lames  go  i  n;:-  \\  ilh  I  hem  if  he  had  lived." 

Jake  Unshed.       'Phis  point   hail  told. 

"They  are  making  you  daw  die  away  your  time  instead 
of  work  inn"  llicy  are  selling-  you  a  slovenly  example  in 
morality  wil'h  their  petty  cheating  and  'gouging'  in 
the  class-room;  lhc\  are  leadine-  \  on  into  all  sorts  of 
absurd  escapades  thai  would  be  undignified  for  a  child 
of  ten.  I  wonder  what  your  father  would  think,  Mr. 
\Yildon.  of  your  present  life  and  associates?" 

Jake  starled.  II, •  had  hardly  though!  of  home,  let 
alone  his  father,  for  several  months.  It  came  back  to 
him  all  of  a  sudden,  the  bare  log-  cabin,  and  his  mother 
knitting  and  telling-  him  the  storj  of  his  father's  hero- 
ism, hoping  lie  would  be  like  his  fat  her.  and  dreading  the 
inlliience  of  books  and  the  Naval  Academy.  Had  she 
been  right  f  Was  it  spoiling  him?  Was  it  "putting 
notions  into  his  head  "  '.  His  father's  simple,  honest  life, 
crowned  by  a  splendid  act  of  courage,  rose  up  to  accuse 
his  own  frivolous  existence,  with  ils  false  standards  and 
paltry  recklessness.  How  anxious  he  had  been  in  the 
old  days  for  a  chance  to  study  and  go  to  college!  Here 
il  was  within  his  grasp,  and  he  was  foolishly  throwing  it 
away.  He  had  been  looking  down  at.  the  bricks  all  this 
time.  Then  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  looked  squarely  at 
Mr.  Morton. 

"Thank  you  for  lighting  into  me,"  he  said.  "  I  gue-s 
very  likely  I  needed  it.  I'll  think  over  what  you've  been 
saying',  sir." 

.Next  day,  when  Jake  met  Mr.  Morton  again,  the  Lieu- 
tenant said,  cordially:  "Have  you  any  engagement  for 
Sunday.  Mr.  Wildon'  Mrs.  Morion  told  me  to  say  we 
should  be  very  happy  to  have  you  dine  with  us." 

Jake  stammered  his  thanks  and  acceptance,  and  hnrrii  d 
away  to  think  it  over.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been 
invited  to  an  oflicer's  house.  Some  of  the  fellows  whose 
fathers  were  in  the  navy,  or  who  had  friends  in  Ine  navy, 
or  who  had  letters  of  introduction,  had  been  asked  lo 
dinners  and  receptions,  and  had  had  an  extensive  call- 
ing list  ever  since  they  entered,  but  Jake  was  not  among 

these. 

The  Mortons  lived  in  the  "  Corrals,"  as  the  quarters  for 
the  junior  officers  are  called.  In  other  words,  they  had  a 
Hat  in-lead  of  a  whole  house.  Jake  stood  by  the  door- 
bell for  a  full  minute  before  he  summoned  the  courage 
to  ring.  He  wore  his  Sunday  best,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  a  snug-lilting  short,  jacket,  with  a  double  row  of  brass 
buttons  up  the  front,  but  his  heart  was  beating  quite 
violently  underneath  it. 

Mrs.  Morion  was  a  pretty  young  woman,  and  made  a 
charming  hostess.  She  was  a  person  of  rare  tact,  and 
had  the  happy  facullv  of  making  Jake  Wildon,  or  anv 
one  else  with  whom  she  happened  lo  be  talking,  feel  that 
he  and  his  concerns  were  the  mosl  interesting  things  in 
the  world  to  her.  Before  he  knew  il.  Jake  found  himsel  f 
talking  to  Mrs.  Morton  about  his  father  and  mother,  his 
borne,  his  hopes  and  plans  and  difficulties  and  ambitions. 
as  he  had  never  talked  to  anybody  in  his  life.  All  too 
soon  the  afternoon  wore  away,  but  Jake  was  invited  to 
call,  and  did  it. 

A  woman  like  Mrs.  Morton  can  exercise  an  almost 
boundless  influence  for  good  over  an  immature  boy  if  she 

el -es  to  lake  the  trouble.  And  Mrs.  Morton  did  choose. 

At  lirst,  when  bis  old  companions  saw  Jake  poring  over 
his  books  and  refusing-  to  join  in  suppers,  they  shrugged 
their  shoulders  and  waited  for  his  lit  of  industry  to  pass 
away;  but  when  it  dawned  on  them  that  he  was  se- 
riously turning  over  a  new  leaf,  he  had  to  be  the  butt  of 
all  manner  of  "  running,"  and  was  called  an  "F.  T.  D.," 
which  is  short  for  faculty  and  turtle-dove.  But  Jake 
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kept  steadily  on,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  sent  home 
liis  spending-money.  And  when,  at  the  end  of  tin1  year, 
he  could  go  to  Mrs.  Morton  and  say  that  lie  had  gone  up 
from  the  thirty-tifth  man  in  his  class  l<>  the  fifteenth,  a 
brilliant  smile  and  warm  "Oh.  how  good  thai  is!"  more 
than  repaid  him  for  the  cigarettes  and  champagne  and 
card-playing'  he  had  forsworn. 

Jake's  second-class  year  was  rather  a  slormy  one.  and 
gave  him  his  first  serious  lesson  in  thinking  for  himself 
and  living  up  to  his  convictions. 

Class  elections  are  always  exciting,  lint  this  year  they 
were  particularly  so.  The  oldest  man  in  the  class,  and 
by  far  the  most  popular,  was  a  certain  .McPherM>n,  who 
had  been  two  years  at  Yale  before  lie  came  to  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  was  a  dashing,  dare-devil  fellow  with  cor- 
dial manners  that  endeared  him  to  his  class-mates,  and  a 
habit  of  having  his  own  way  that  did  not  endear  him  to 
the  officers.  He  was  the  most  insubordinate  cadet  in  the 
Academy,  and  had  escaped  disrnissa I  l>y  a.  hair's-breadth 
half  a  dozen  times  already.  Only  this  fall  he  had  con- 
trived to  be  "broken"  from  the  petty  officer's  rank  which 
had  been  given  him  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  his  sense 
of  duty,  and  the  "buzzard,"  as  the  petty  ollicer's  eagle 
is  disrespectfully  dubbed,  was  removed  from  his  sleeve. 

His  friends  were  indignant  at  this,  and  to  keep  their 
favorite  from  feeling  badly  over  his  disgrace,  elected  him 
president  of  the  class  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  results 
of  class  elections  have  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
Academic  Board  for  ratification.  Usually  (his  is  a  mere 
form,  but  in  the  present  case  the  choice  of  the  class  was 
disapproved.  The  election  of  a  cadet  who  had  just  been 
broken  for  insubordinate  conduct  was  considered  a  mark 
of  disrespect  to  the  authorities.  The  class  were  further 
informed  that  Mr.  McPhersoii  had  just  been  put  under 
arrest  on  a  new  and  more  serious  charge,  and  that  a 
court  martial  had  been  ordered  to  try  him. 

The  class-meeting  which  followed  was  tempestuous. 
The  Academic  Board  was  growing  insull'erable.  What 
business  was  it  of  theirs  who  was  president  of  the  second 
class?  Pretty  soon  a  cadet  wouldn't  dare  breathe  with- 
out permission.  But  if  anybody  supposed  they  were  go- 
ing to  submit  tamely,  that  person  was  mistaken.  They 
would  elect  their  candidate  right  over  again,  and  see  how 
they  would  like  that ! 

At  this  point  Jake  rose  for  the  first  time  in  class-meeting. 
"Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,''  he  began,  "I  voted 
for  Mr.  McPherson  for  president  the  first  time  because  I 
thought  he  was  the  best  man  for  the  place  [Hear!  hear  I], 
but  I'm  not  going  to  vote  for  him  this  time  [cries  of 
'Why  not?'],  though  my  personal  opinion  is  unchanged, 
because  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  my  superior  officers." 
(Hisses.) 

A  cadet  jumped  up  and  cried,  "What  business  is  it  of 
theirs  ?" 

"  The  regulations  say  that  class  elections  shall  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Academic  Board — 

"  But  they  ought  to  be  changed.  It's  all  wrong." 
"We  knew  what  the  regulations  were  when  we  came 
here,  and  I  guess  nobody  insisted  on  our  coming  if  we 
didn't  want  to.  We  knew  we  should  have  to  give  up 
some  of  the  privileges  of  civilians  when  we  entered  tin- 
service."  (Groans.) 

"  We  never  promised  to  be  slaves!" 
"  We  promised  to  obey  orders,  didn't  we?" 
"  They've  no  call  to  be  so  arbitrary." 
"  Fellows,  the  Academic  Board  may  be  in  their  dotage. 
It  isn't  the  men  I'm  standing  up  for,  it's  the    principle. 
And  it  may  sound  chestnutty.  but  I  guess  we're  in  about 
the  same  box  as  those  chaps  in  the  Light  Brigade.      It's 
not  our  place  to  '  reason  why'— 

"  We'll  make  it  our  place!"  some  one  shouted  in  the 
back  of  the  room. 
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And  then  there  was  such  a  babel  of  voices  that  Jake 
had  to  take  his  seat.  As  soon  as  the  racket  subsided  a 
little  he  rose,  and  said,  with  decision:  "You  may  say 
what  you  please.  1  shall  stand  on  the  side  of  good  order 
and  discipline  !" 

The  excitement  began  again,  and  young  Rawlinson 
came  over  and  threw  his  arm  over  Jake's  shoulder. 
"You'd  better  look  out  for  \ourself,"  he  said.  "The 
fellows  aren't  in  a  funny  mood,  you  know.  I'm  afraid 
you'll  get  clapped  into  Coventry  if  you  keep  this  up,  so 
you  had  better  agree  with  them." 

"  I  don't  care,''  said  Jake,  doggedly.  "  If  they  choose 
to  be  fools  they  can  be.  I'm  not  going  to  be  bullied  by 
any  one." 

Two  or  three  other  cadets  came  and  remonstrated  with 
him,  but  with  no  better  success.  When  the  vote  was 
cast,  only  three  cadets  sided  with  Jake. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  an  affair  which  almost 
reached  the  proportions  of  a  class  mutiny.  The  action  of 
the  class  was  censured,  and  every  member  who  had  voted 
to  disregard  the  findings  of  the  Academic  Board  w;,s  re- 
duced to  the  fourth  conduct  grade.  When  the  election 
was  repeated  the  third  time,  the  class  were  confined  to 
their  rooms  except  for  recitations  and  drills,  and  two  or 
three  ringleaders  were  put  on  bread  and  water  aboard 
the  Santee.  Fortunately  for  the  outcome,  the  cause  of  it 
all,  young-  McPherson,  was  found  guilty  by  the  court 
martial  and  dismissed,  so  that  the  class,  angry  as  they 
were,  had  to  choose  another  president.  Meanwhile  they 
expressed  some  of  their  superfluous  wrath  by  putting  Jake 
in  Coventry.  No  one  was  allowed  to  speak  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  him.  No  leper  in  the  far  East  was 
ever  more  of  an  outcast  than  this  boy  among  his  mates. 
No  one  who  has  not  been  through  the  experience  can  ap- 
preciate the  utter  dreariness  of  it.  To  sit  at  the  table  and 
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not  be  able  to  ask  the  fellow  next  you  for  the  bread.  i<> 
listen  to  conversations  carried  on  across  your 

chair  was  empty,  to  walk  side  by  side  uiib  an  old   IV I 

to  recitations  and    imt   discuss  the  pr.  :  il  on 

the  same  rope  \\  iih  him  in  ti.  d  still  pre 

serve   iliat   gTavclike  silcnc.  aking 

terms  with  y  •     horrible,  il   is  like 

bein  i:  ive       No  visil  • "'  dialling' 

011  i),,  ie    ea  wall  «  iili  another 

fellow's   arm   over   your   shoulder:    no    fun   ol'  am    kind. 
only  a  nn>  round  of  ban  press- 

ing d  .        ness   that    si\l  -.  •        down  "  on 

you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Morton  did  all  thej  could  to  cheer  Jake's 
drooping  spirits,  and  all  ihe  oilieers  |petted  him  more  or 
]css.  ;  liis  condition  worse  than 

before,  lie  didn't  want  the  fellows  to  think  he  had 
taken  his  stand  lo  currj  favor  ulih  ihe  officers.  And 
when  lie  was  made  a  petts  cillirer  iu  place  of  VL  I  'herson, 
dismissed,  iiiidiiig'  his  Feminist  ranees  \\illi  (lie  com- 
mandant unavailing,  lie  retired  to  Ihe  naval  farm  and 
wept-  several  real,  big,  watery  tears  jusl  like  anj  girl. 
It  was  reallj  too  bad.  The  fellows  would  think  he  wenl 
on  the  class  for  ihe  sake  ol  a  -i//ard— a.  mean,  pal- 
try, despicable  bn/./.ard  ' 

It  was  a  rough  experience,  (his  ( 'oven  try,  but  .lake  ]<>si 
nn  fi-iends  hy  il  in  Ihe  end,  and  won  several.  When  the 
class  wrath  cooled  doun  a  little,  the J  euuhl  not  help 
admiring  his  slui'dy  independence,  and  so.  when  ihe  em 
bargO  Was  raised,  .lake  found  his  friends  not  a  whit  Ie  S 
•warm  and  a .good  deal  more  respectful. 

[TO    la     cuMIM'KD.] 


M   j-ou'll  show  me  a  sparro-w  not  out  of  iis  teens 
That' can  say  at  lir-i   peep  «  Imt.  'synchronously'  means. 

i   were  better  of  a  joy 

i  ,  \\    tliiin  born  but  a  boy, 

••  And  will  Imp.-  in   the   future  i    lo  be  "— 

I  b'j :ind  hop  ever  s  ilie  inotlo!  '  said  he 


Till-:    I'KUT   LITTLE    SI'AKKOXY. 

!;•>    (  1IAKLES    HENRY  WEBB. 

AIVUT  little  sparrow,  out   for  a  lark. 
I  Ine  morning  in  May  hopped  into  the  Park. 

What  park  I'll  not  say;  if  you  want  to  know  where, 
II  isn't  a  mile  from  .Madisoa  Square. 

If  you  want  to  know  whose,  I  think  it  belongs 
To  the  children  who  daily  possess  it  in  throngs : 

To  the  princesses  small  who  in  carriages  ride 
That  maidens  attending    push  deftly  and  guide  ; 

To  lordlings  in  small  clothes,  Faunllcroys  all, 
Who  trundle  a  hoop  or  play  miniature  ball. 

But  this  pert,  little  sparrow  as  ever  was  seen, 

As  though  In-  owned  it  all  hopped  over  the  green. 

And  lie  criticised  right  and  he  criticised  left 
The  bipeds  before  him  ol'  leathers  bereft — 

This  pert  little  sparrow  as  ever  was  known 
Opinions  and  pinions  had  all  of  his  o\vu: 

"Nice   nurses   for  nestlings'    ureat,  stupid   ihiiiL's! 
Why  don't  they   Stretch   mil    llieir  long  lean   wini's, 

"And  Map  through   the  air;    not  up  very   high, 

lint  enough  for  the  young  ones  to  learn   how   to  fly, 

"And   set;   for  themselves   hu\v   much  better  it    feels 
To  go  on  their  wings  llian    lo  ride  upon    wheels'.' 

"  Such  neglect  of  their  young  ones  our  bird  world  can't  match. 
I  dare  say  that  they  don't   even  teach  them   lo  sciatch. 

"As  for  feeding  themselves,  I'd  alnm-t.  affirm 
Not    one  in  a  thousand  can   pick   up  a   worm. 

"As   for  use  of  their  ICL'S  their  teaching's  the   \vm-st  — 
The  same  place  lo  reach,  but  one  foot  starling   first. 

"  Now    mi/  footsy  loniics  start   fairly  and  square. 
Synehr./nously  move  and   together  get  there." 

irrow,"  I  said,  "for  a  rather  short   bird, 
you  think  you've  picked  up  an  awful  long  w 


A   roi.olJAlx)  GIRL. 

\-.\    run. il'  M.\i;sTn\   in;  \MI  1.1; 

f  P  IH'.l-'i:  are  not  a  great  many  real  I  elm  ado  girls.      I  mean  by 

I      tiiis   that    as  Colorado   is  a    verj    \onng    Slate  there   hasn't. 

been    tune    for   many   girls   lo   lie    burn    and   grow  np  within    ita 

limits. and  a  girl   si    haxe   had   that   experience    lo  lie  ••  really 

an,  I  n  ii  ]\  "a  Colorado  girl.  I'n'ieen  years  ago  ihere  were  I  nit 
lew  lamilies  living  in  I  'ol. n'ado.  as  compared  with  the  Jin  en1 
Uiiniber.SO  there  is  liltle  In  \\onder  at  ill  Ihe  fact  that  natives 
of  the  I'elllinilie  griidcr  an-  scarce  now.  Thele  are  plenty  of 

111  lie  -s.  Imt  I  don't  coiuil  Ihcm.  because  i  ln-\  are  mostly  too 

small.  I  met  •  erne  who  was  about  fourteen  .years  old,  and 

she  was  the  oldest  real  Colorado  gii  I  I  had  ever  seen  up  to  that 
I  hue.  Her  claim  to  I  lie  I  itle  was  pi  lie.  I,  for  she  w  as  born  away 
np  in  i  iir  mountains  of  Colorado,  and  had  lived  always  with  the 
great  peaks  of  the  Kockics  lor  neighbors.  \Yc  me!  on  a  railway 
Hani,  she  was  ictiiniing  home  after  spending  a  few  days  in 
lien\er  her  lirst  visit  lo  a  city.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  had  a 
good  lime,  and  she  said  no.  City  life  diiln'l  suit  her,  and  she 
wanted  in  get  back  In  the  mountains.  Was  it  not  queer  that 
thai  girl  preferred  solitude,  rough  living,  aial  severe  w  inters  to 
tin-,  fascinations  and  bustle  of  city  life.'  I've  often  wondered 
.since  w  hcther  her  love  for  mountainous  surroundings  ever  weak- 
ened. 

If  real  Colorado  girls  are  comparat  i\  eh  scarce,  however,  a, 
prctl\  gum!  subst  il  nlc  is  In  lie  found  in  fair  numbers.  Lots  of 
girls  came  to  the  "Centennial  Slate  "  when  they  were  wee,  tiny 
I  lungs,  and  "grew  np  with  the  country."  This  growing-lip 
process  resulted  in  producing  a  splendid  \arict\  of  girl;  for  it 
was  aided  by  a  line  climate,  plenty  of  out-door  life,  scarcity  of 
enervating  luxuries,  and  plenty  of  invigorating  exercise.  One 
of  these  Colorado-by-adoptiou  daughters  lives  on  Elk  River,  in 
1,'oiitt  County,  not  many  miles  from  my  own  home,  and  I  have 

jusl  icinr 1  from  a  \isil  to  her  father's  house.  Her  name  is 

May  Keller,  and  although  born  in  Pennsylvania,  that  State  can 
lay  no  strong  claim  to  her  now,  as  she  came  to  Colorado  with 
her  father  and  sisters  when  a  small  child,  ami  has  lived  here 
ever  since.  The  family  went  to  Leadville  lirst,  but  for  many 
years  have  occupied  a  ranch  lying  among  Ihe  picturesque  hills 
of  Ibis  county. 

Life  in  a  new,  wild  country  has  agreed  well  with  Miss  May. 
To  look  at  her  now  you  would  see  a  well-developed  young  wo- 
man of  medium  height,  with  luxuriant  dark  hair,  and  a  pair  of 
dark  eyes  which  seem  to  have  borrowed  their  sparkle  from  the 
sunbeams  dancing  on  old  Klk  Mountain's  snow-covered  top. 
She  is  a  belle  in  the  neighborhood,  of  course,  and  quite  deserved- 
ly so;  because,  besides  being  competent  to  manage  household 
alfairs.  entertain  a  caller,  or  dance  with  the  best,  she  is  a  first- 
rate  rifle-shot,  and  keeps  the  family  larder  supplied  with  veuisou 
and  elk  meat.  These  are  all  virtues  that  appeal  warmly  to  the 
heart  of  a  Uoutt  County  man,  and  most  valuable  they  certainly 
are  in  a  legion  so  far  removed  from  the  centres  of  civilization. 
There  are  more  men  than  women  in  this  sparsely  settled  coun- 
iiv.aml  a  girl  of  ihe  right  kind  is  bound  to  receive  plenty  of 
attention  from  hopeful  bachelors. 

Miss  May  was  quite  a  young  girl  when  she  killed  her  first 
deer,  and  although  thai  was  not  \  cry  long  ago,  she  cannot  now 
tell  how  many  deer  and  elk  have  fallen  before  her  rifle.  It 
must  be  remembered,  how  ever,  t  hat  she  never  slaughters  game 
for  so-called  sport.  The  meat  is  always  taken  home  to  be  eaten, 
.lust  here  I  should  like  to  remark  thai  1  he  fair  huntress  is  quite 
as  successful  in  cooking  game  as  in  killing  it;  and  not  game 
alone,  but  n ninbei  less  other  dishes  appear  from  time  to  time  on 
the  Kellers'  table  as  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  her  cleverness 
in  the  kitchen,  liiuing  my  late  visit  to  their  house,  May,  and 
her  younger  sister,  Maud,  made  doughnuts  and  mince-pies  that 
still  linger  pleasantly  in  my  memory  ;  and  for  my  especial  edifi- 
cation they  tinned  on!  a  substantial  roll  of  batter  that  would 
well  ha\c  borne  comparison  with  the  best  Philadelphia  or 
Orange,  Comity  product.  The  sisters  help  their  father  in  many 
ways  about  the  ranch  too,  and  are  highly  valued  assistants. 
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'NOW,"   SAID    HE,  "WE    AEE    IN    A    POSITION    TO    TALK    BUSINESS." 


Maud  is  a  fearless  rider,  ami  it  is  a  wild  horse  indeed  that  does 
not  soon  become  docile  under  In-r  teaching. 

One  day  the  two  girls  were  rambling  a  bunt  when  May  spied  a 
deer.  Crack!  went  lier  \YinchestiT.aiid  down  went  the  deer. 
Then  rame  the  tun  of  hoisting  their  .name  up  on  the  pony  they 
had  with  them,  and  a  pretty  large,  contract  they  found  it,  as  a 
good-sized  deer  is  no  trifling  weight  to  raise  as  high  as  one's 
head.  But  they  struggled  and  pulled  and  pushed  until  sneress 
crowned  their  efforts,  and  a  goodly  supply  of  venison  lay  across 
pony's  saddle  and  was  securely  lashed  in  plaee.  Then  began 
what  was  intended  to  be  a  triumphal  procession  homeward, 
but  Master  Pony,  a  capricious  little  beast,  ruined  the  decorum 
of  the  spectacle  by  running  away,  and  leading  his  young  mis- 
tresses a  long  hot  chase  of  more  than  a  mile.  He  would  not 
have  been  captured  even  then  had  not  his  bridle  caught  on  his 
foot.  The  deer  was  badly  shaken  up  by  such  rough  riding  and 
hail  to  he  tied  on  again,  but  the  girls  gave  their  troublesome 
'  pack-animal  no  more  chance  to  repeat  his  capers,  and  the  pro- 
fession finally  arrived  at  the  Keller  ranch,  where  May's  trophy 
was  proudly  exhibited. 

Elk-hunting  on  snow-shoes  is  numbered  among  the  sports  of 
Routt  County,  and  May  has  tried  that  too.  A  band  of  elk  came 
into  the  valley  not  far  from  Mr.  Keller's  one  day,  when  snow  lay 
deep  on  the  ground,  and  May,  seizing  her  rifle,  started  in  pursuit 
on  snow-shoes.  The  snow-shoes  used  here  are  of  the  Norwegian 
variety.  They  are  strips  of  wood  eight  or  ten  feet  long  and  not 
i  asy  to  manage.  But  our  young  lady  pioneer  was  no  novice  in 
snow-shoeing,  and  she  glided  along  till  within  range  of  the  elk, 
and  then  shot  one  as  coolly  as  any  man  would  have  done.  It 
isn't  as  safe  a  thing  to  do  as  to  read  about,  either;  for  an  elk  if 
wounded  or  cornered  will  charge  his  pursuer,  and  being  as  heavy 
as  a  medium-sized  horse,  can  easily  kill  a  person. 

At  another  time  May  was  hunting  elk  with  her  father  and  a 
neighbor,  when  a  large  band  of  elk  was  seen  approaching  the 
party.  They  hid  iu  some  bushes,  and  looking  out  estimated 
that  there  were  -MOO  elk  in  the  column  passing  their  hiding- 
place.  Eight  of  the  animals  were  killed,  that  being  as  many  as 
the  hunters  cared  for. 


THE   YOUXU-   WATCHMAKER   OE   ST.  LUCIA. 

BY  WILLIAM   DRYSDALE. 

"  fPHIS  is  the  queerest  watch-maker's  shop  I  ever  saw," 
JL    Harry  Holmes  said  to  himself,  looking  about  him 
at  the  walls  and  scant  furniture  of  the  little  shop  that 
had  been  left  for  the  afternoon  under  his  charge. 

As  he  spoke  he  sprang-  back  in  alarm,  for  at  that  mo- 
ment a  formidable  green  lizard  ran  across  one  of  the  glass 
cases,  and  Harry,  being  an  American  boy,  was  not  yet 
used  to  such  company. 

"There's  something  out  of  the  way  about  this  busi- 
ness," he  went  011  saying  to  himself,  "and  I'm  going  to 
find  out  what  it  is.  Now  here  are  two  rows  of  watches 
hanging  on  wires  across  the  front  window— for  a  sign,  I 
suppose.  But  just  see  what  sort  of  watches  they  are. 
Here's  the  first  one;  feel  how  light  it  is;  only  an  empty 
case,  with  no  works  inside.  The  second  one  is  the 
same;  case  and  face,  but  no  works.  So  is  the  third;  so 
are  all  of  them  but  two— just  empty  silver  watch-cases, 
with  no  works.  Now  look  at  this  clock.  It  looks  like  a 
good  clock,  but  that's  just  case  and  face  too,  with  no 
works.  And  the  watch-cases— yes,  I  thought  so;  they're 
only  the  cheapest  brass  ones,  rubbed  over  with  some 
silver-plating  fluid." 

Harry  sat  down  on  a  stool  to  rest  after  this  examina- 
tion, for  it  was  a  hot  day  in  a  burning  climate,  and  very 
slight  exertion  tired  him. 

''It's  a  queer  place,  anyhow,  for  a  New-Yorker."  he 
continued,  still  talking  to  himself,  as  he  had  no  one  else 
to  talk  to.  "I  can  hardly  understand  a  word  the  people 
say,  and  they're 'most  all  black,  and  it's  so  hot  it's  like  the 
fiery  furnace,  and  I  daren't  go  out  even  in  the  road  with- 
out high-legged  boots,  for  fear  of  the  snakes.  Everything 
looks  so  wild  and  black  it  gives  me  the  shudders  to  think 
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of  it.  And  they  have  such  queer  names  for  everything. 
Here's  this  lull  I'm  on,  called  the  Morne  Foil  unee.  \Y  hat 
kind  of  a  name  is  that  for  a  New-Yorker  to  struggle  with, 

I'd  like  to  know?     It  must   mean   i .urnl'ul   fortune 

for  anybody  who  has  to       •          it.      And  1  i  call 

the  mount  li   pitous, 

and  that   old  volcano  over  t  -ml]  i  icre. 

Who  could  prono 

This  well  gro\vu  New  York   Uo;  tainly  right,  in 

saying  lhai  he  was  in  a  t|iieer  place  for  an  American,  for 
he  was  on  the  British  island  of  Si  ;  IP  down  in  the 

West  Indie*,  u  liere  the  people  speak  a  mixl  ure  of  French 
and  English  and  negro  dialect  that  is  verj  hard  to  under- 
stand. And  the  shop  i  I  in  was  .-is  qui 
the  country.  Instead  of  being  down  in  the  town  nf  Cas- 
tries, the  capital  of  the  island,  where  all  (he  business  is 
clone,  it,  was  on  the  suininit  of  the  high  hill  called  Morne 
Fort  u  '•  back  of  the  town,  and  eight  hundred  feel. 
above  it— a  hard  climh  foi-  anybody  who  might  want  to 
have  a  watch  repaired. 

"Well,  there's   onsolation,"  he   said,  drawing  a 

long  breath;  "whatever  tricks  the  hoss  is  up  to,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  witli  them,  so  1  can't  gel  into  trouble. 
and  as  I'm  halt' a  head  taller  than  he  is.  and  must  weigh 
forty  pounds  more,  I  have  no  reason  I.,  he  afraid.  Be- 
sides. I'm  an  uhich  he  is  not,  and  there's  a 
great  deal  in  that." 

"Wii  i  .  ,  Earr  icgan  t"  whistle,  and  while  he  whis- 
tled the  jeweller  entered  the  shop. 

A  short,  slender,  nearly  a.  middle  aged  man  was  the 
jeweller,  who  was  known  in  St.  Lucia  by  the  name  of 
Yon  Graell'.  His  countenance  was  mild,  and  not  un- 
pleasant, but  his  li-ht  gray  eyes  had  a  way  of  looking 
through  a  man  when  he  was  deeply  in  earnest.  He 
spoke  with  a  slight  but  very  peculiar  accent,  which  he 
accounted  for  by  saying  that  lie  was  brought,  up  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  he  was  horn  of  Herman  parents. 

Yon  Graelf  glanced  over  the  shop  as  he  entered,  and 
his  quick  eye  told  him  in  an  instant  that,  his  rows  of 
Watches  and  some  of  his  other  g I  -  had  been  disl  urhed. 

''Been  examining  the  chronometers,  liave  you'"  he 
asked,  with  a.  smile  on  his  face  but  in  a  sharp  lone,  and 
with  a  vicious  look  in  his  eye  "I  hope  you  found  them 
all  satisfactory;" 

"I  found  the  cases  all  empty."  Harry  replied,  "and 
the  clocks  without- any  works  in  them:  and  the  only  cus- 
tomer while  you  were  out  was  a.  green  li/.ard  that  ran 
across  the  case,  r.ui  there  are  never  an3  customers.  Mr. 
Yon  Graeff:  the  whole  thing  looks  very  ([iieer  to  me.  and 
I  think  it's  time  for  me  to  ask  you  what  the  real  business 
is." 

Harry  fell  quite  surprised  at  himself  the  moment  this 
speech  was  out  of  his  mouth;  hut  he  hail  great  eon  lidence 
in  himself,  as  some  olher  New  York  boys  have,  and  he 
thought  that,  putting  on  a  bold  front  might  help  him  to 
solve  what  he  beira  n  to  consider  the  deep  m  \  si  cry. 

You  Graetr  looked  at  him  with  the  smile  still  playing 
about  his  mouth,  but  with  a  very  dangerous  snapping  in 
hi-  gray  eyes. 

"Yes."  he  answered,  after  a  moment's  hesitation; 
s,  it  is  time  for  you  to  ask.  Perhaps  it  is  time  for  me 
to  tell  you." 

As  he  said  this  he  stepped  outside  the  shop  door,  and 
looked  about.  There,  was  no  other  building  within  sev- 
eral hundred  yards;  not  a  soul  was  in  sight;  and  the  path 
leading  from  the  hill-top  down  into  the  town  was  de- 
serted. 

Von  Graeff  returned  to  the  shop,  locked  the  front  door, 
and  put  the  big  key  into  his  pocket. 

'Come  in  here,"  he  said,  and  led  the  way  into  the 
back  room,  where  he  and  Harry  ale  and  slept  and  lived. 
tin  two  small  rooms  comprising  the  whole  of  the  tiny 
house.  Harry  followed,  and  Yon  Graetf  drew  up  two 


chairs,  facing  each  other,  and  sat  down  in  one  of  them. 
"Sit  down  in  that  chair."  he  said,  pointing  Harry  to- 
the  other. 

Harrj   looked  at  him  in  surprise,  for  the  jeweller  had 

spoken  to  mm  m  such  a  lone  before.      But  he  sat 
down. 

Von  Graeff   h-aned    forward  i n  his  chair,  resting  his  el- 
bows  upon    his   knees,  and    looked    Harry  straight   in   the 
ill\   a  minute.     Then  he  straightened  up,  took 
olver  fr his  hip  pocket,  and  laid  it  in  his  lap. 

I  •-.mild  be  folly  to  say  that  Harry  was  not  frightened 
at  this.  He  was  in  a  strange  country,  in  a  lonely  house 
with  a  very  mysterious  man.  and  he  could  not  tell  what 
mii'hl  happen  Hut  he  kepi  h  is  I'ea  rs  to  himself,  and  Only 
asked,  in  a  steady  voice,  "  What  is  that  for?" 

"  It  is  aluavs  a  ufood  friend,"  Von  Graeff  answered. 

•    I  >o  vou  intend  to  murder  me?"  Harry  asked. 

"  Not  if  lean  help  it ,"  Yon  (<  raelf  replied,  still  smiling, 
and  palling  the  pistol  with  his  hand. 

Harry  had  had  a  moment  to  recover  himself,  and  he 
said  stoniU  :  "  You  will  have  to  put  that  pistol  away  be- 
fore \- -an  talk  to  me.  I  shall  not  sit.  here  and  talk  to- 

a  man  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand." 

r.cfore  replying.  Yon  (iraetV  took  out  his  handkerchief 
to  wipe  his  face,  for  the  room  with  the  doors  shut  was  ex- 
tremelv  Int.. -md  Harry  thought  that  he  saw  in  this  his 
opportmi'lv  to  escape.  He  tried  to  snatch  the  pistol. 

I  tut  Yon  (iraelV  was  as  quick  and  agile  as  a  cat;  and 
Harr\  had  hardly  moved  before  the  pistol  was  ill  the- 
jeweller's  hand  again,  and  pointed  straight  at  his  head. 

"Sit  don  n  in  that  chair!"  Yon  Graell'  ordered,  in  a 
voice  so  low  and  calm  that  it  sounded  dangerous. 

Kor  the  second  lime  Harr\  sat  down,  and  Von  Graeff 
lowered  the  pistol,  but  kept  it  in  his  hand. 

"Now, "saiil  he,  "  we  are  in  a.  position  to  talk  business. 
It  is  live  weeks  since  I  brought  you  here  from  New  York, 
is  it.  not  :" 

"We  left  New  York  live  weeks  ag'o  on  Tuesday," 
Harry  answered. 

"  And  T  promised  to  give  >  "U  your  board  and  five  dol- 
i   ueek        Have  I  paid  you  rcgularh  :" 

"Every  week. "Harry  replied. 

"Very  well."  Yon  Graell'  continued,  still  in  the  low, 
{•aim  voice.  "So  far  we  understand  each  other.  You 
can  imagine  thai  \\hen  I  went  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  bringing  a  boy  all  the  way  from  New  York,  it  was  not 
because  there  is  any  scarcity  of  boys  here.  The  island  is 
full  of  them.  But  1  wanted  an  American  boy,  because 
American  boys  are  smart,  and  have  some  grit.  So  I  ad- 
vertised for  a  boy  lo  go  lo  the  West  Indies,  and  selected 
you  from  among  the  boys  who  answered,  and  here  you 
are.  And  now  that  you  are  here,  you  have  got  to  do 
precisely  as  1  tell  \  oil  about  everything1,  or  I  will  blow 
your  brains  out  as  readily  as  I  would  kill  a  rat.  Do  you 
understand  '" 

"I  hear  you,  sir,"  Harry  answered. 

"  The  business  I  am  in."  Yon  Graetf  continued,  "  means 
life  or  death  to  us  bolh.  and  it  will  not  admit  of  any  non- 
sense.  No  matter  what  the  business  is.  It  is  not  the 
jewelry  business,  as  you  have  concluded  for  yourself. 
That  is  only  a  blind,  because  it  would  not.  do  for  me  to 
live  on  this  island  without  apparently  having  some 
business.  The  uatches  and  clocks  are  all  dummies  of  no 
value,  because  I  may  have  to  leave  here  suddenly  at  any 
time,  and  whoever  finds  them  will  not  get  much.  The 
little  sailboat  that  I  keep  iii  the  harbor  is  always  ready 
for  use.  as  you  know.  Although  you  do  not  know  what 
the  business  is,  you  have  already  done  enough  at  it  to- 
send  \  on  to  prison  if  it  were  known." 

"I!"  Harry  exclaimed. 

'Yes,  you,"  You  Graeff  went  on.  "Several  times, 
when  I  have  sent  you  up  on  the  Little  Souffriere  to  show 
a  light  to  what  I  called  my  boatman  in  the  harbor,  you 
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have  given  a  signal  that  is  enough  to  connect  you  with 
the  \vhok-  business.  Now  I  think  I  have  made  the  thing 
plain  to  yon.  You  know  what  to  expect  if  I  find  any 
treason  or  any  backing  out  in  you.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  serve  me  faithfully,  you  shall  be  handsomely  re- 
warded. Three  months  more  of  successful  business  will 
give  me  all  the  money  I  want;  and  if  you  are  faithful  to 
the  end.  you  shall  go  back  to  New  York  with  a  thousand 
dollars  in  your  pocket.  Now  you  are  to  go  to  the  Little 
Souffriere  again,  to  the  flat  rock,  and  when  it  is  fairly 
dark,  and  you  see  two  flash-lights  beyond  the  headland, 
wave  the  red  lantern  just  as  you  did  before.  Do  we 
understand  each  other?'' 

"I  shall  have  to  do  as  you  tell  me, "  Harry  replied; 
"  but  I  will  admit  frankly  that  if  I  knew  of  any  way  to 
escape,  I  should  do  it.  I  don't  like  such  business.  You 
have  not  allowed  me  to  get  acquainted  with  any  one  cm 
the  island,  so  I  have  nowhere  to  go;  and  these  terrible 
snakes  that  St.  Lucia  is  full  of  would  kill  me  if  I  tried  to 
live  out-doors." 

"Go!"  said  Von  Graeff,  shortly,  pointing  to  the  shop 
door,  which  he  unlocked;  and  Harry  picked  up  the  red 
lantern  and  started  for  the  Little  Souffriere. 

It  was  an  hour  yet  before  dark,  but  the  walk  part  way 
up  the  Little  Souffriere  was  a  long  and  hard  one.  Though 
lie  had  put  on  his  high  boots,  still  lie  was  in  danger  every 
minute  of  being  bitten  by  a  fer  de  lance,  the  most  deadly 
of  all  serpents.  He  went  very  unwillingly  ;  but  where  else 
could  he  go?  It  is  very  well  for  us  who  are  safe  at  home 
to  say  that  lie  should  have  left  the  rascally  jeweller  at 
once;  but  he  did  not  know,  as  perhaps  we  do,  what  steps 
an  American  should  take  to  receive  the  protection  of  his 
government  in  almost  any  part  of  the  world.  So  he 
toiled  reluctantly  up  the  great  hill  with  his  red  lantern 
and  his  high  boots. 

He  was  not  a  third  of  the  way  up  to  the  flat  rock,  when, 
at  a  turn  in  the  path  not  a  dozen  paces  in  front  of  him, 
he  saw  a  young  colored  girl  approaching,  barefoot  in 
spite  of  the  snakes,  bareheaded,  and  singing  to  herself. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  he  saw  something  else  that 
fairly  froze  the  blood  in  his  veins.  On  a  branch  of  a  tree 
beside  the  path,  not  three  feet  in  front  of  the  colored  girl, 
a  great  hideous  snake  was  poised,  with  its  head  and  a  foot 
or  more  of  its  body  hanging  down  and  swaying  to  and 
fro,  as  though  preparing  to  strike.  Another  step,  and  the' 
girl  would  touch  it. 

"Stop !"  Harry  cried.     "  Go  back !" 

The  girl  heard  him,  of  course,  and  stopped;  but  seeing 
no  reason  for  it,  she  did  not  retreat. 

A  second  more,  and  she  would  have  been  another  vic- 
tim to  the  deadly  fer  de  lance  of  St.  Lucia.  But  Harry 
was  there  with  a  bound,  and  with  the  stout  stick  he  car- 
ried to  help  him  climb  the  mountain  he  dealt  the  snake 
a  blow  that  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  striking.  An- 
other and  another  blow,  and  the  serpent  dropped  to  the 
ground,  where  it  was  soon  beaten  to  a  pulp. 

The  girl  had  had  no  time  to  speak;  but  when  she  saw 
the  snake's  flat  triangular  head,  that  told  her  it  was  a  fer 
de  lance,  she  knew  even  better  than  Harry  how  narrow 
had  been  her  escape.  A  touch  from  those  poisoned  fangs, 
and  on  that  lonely  mountain,  with  no  help  near,  she 
must  have  died  within  an  hour  in  the  greatest  agony. 

At  sight  of  the  dead  snake  all  her  strength  seemed  to 
desert  her,  and  she.  sank  down  in  the  path.  It  took  some 
time  for  Harry  to  convince  her  that  the  danger  was  past 
ami  get  her  on  her  feet  again ;  and  then  she  was  unable  at 
first  to  say  a  word,  but  took  him  by  the  hand  and  looked 
in  his  face,  while  the  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks. 

AVhat  she  said  when  she  found  her  tongue  again  I  shall 
have  to  tell  in  almost  plain  English,  for  if  I  were  to  give 
it  in  the  negro  dialect  of  St.  Lucia,  no  one  in  this  coun- 
try could  understand  it.  She  had  to  say  it  over  and  over 
again  to  make  Harry  understand  : 


"You  sabe  my  life,  young  massa;  now  I  sabe  yourn. 
You  works  for  de  massa  time-keep'  on  de  Morne  Fortunes. 
You  leabehim;  he  bad,  bad  man.  lie  git  you  into  troub- 
bel.  De  massa  time-keep' be  a — 

Here  she  drew  Harry  closer  to  her  and  whispered  in 
his  ear: 

"lie  a  Niiitiggler .'  I  knows  he.  I  not  trabbel  dese 
hills  after  dark  fer  nothin'.  I  knows  de  sperrits  from 
Martinique,  de  cases  from  Orchilla,  de  oder  t'ings  from 
Blanquilla — all  de  time,  from  every wheres.  De  great 
folks  not  know  yet,  but  dey  find  out  in  time;  den  massa 
time-keep'  he  go  to  prison;  young  massa  he  go  too  if  he 
stay  dere.  You  leabe  him,  young  massa." 

The  girl's  earnest  manner  left  Harry  no  room  to  doubt 
that  she  was  telling  him  the  truth,  and  telling  it  out  of 
pure  gratitude  to  save  him  from  trouble.  There  was 
something  about  the  thankfulness  of  this  poor  ignorant 
negro  girl  that  touched  him,  and  somehow  there  were 
tears  on  his  cheeks  too. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  Harry  did  when  he  was  left 
alone  was  to  break  his  red  lantern,  so  that  the  question 
of  his  giving  any  more  signals  should  be  settled  beyond 
recall.  But  he  staid  on  the  mountain  among  the  snakes 
for  hours,  not  knowing  what  to  do  or  where  to  go.  After 
long  worry,  and  somewhere  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
lie  hit  upon  a  plan  that,  if  lie  had  had  a  little  more  ex- 
perience, must  have  occurred  to  him  earlier  in  a  slightly 
different  form. 

"I'll  go  to  the  commander  of  the  troops,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  If  he  doesn't  believe  what  I  say,  I  can't  help 
it.  Anyhow,  I'll  tell  him  what  I  know." 

This  plan  was  a  great  relief  to  the  young  New-Yorker, 
and  he  quickened  his  pace  and  was  soon  in  the  town. 

Harry  had  been  in  Castries  only  two  or  three  times 
before,  but  the  streets  "of  the  town  seemed  unusually 
lively  that  night.  Evidently  the  people  were  excited 
about  something.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  a  well- 
dressed  man  looked  sharply  at  him  in  passing,  then 
turned  and  said: 

"Here,  young  man;  wait  a  moment;  I  want  to  see 
you!" 

Under  the  circumstances  this  was  a  very  alarming 
salutation.  Had  his  connection  with  a  smuggler  been 
discovered  already?  But  Harry  stopped,  and  replied, 

' '  What  about,  sir  ?" 

"  I  think  you  are  the  boy,"  the  gentleman  said,  "  who 
has  been  working  for  the  jeweller  on  the  Morne  Fortunes; 
and  I  hear  that  you  are  an  American.  Is  that  true?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Harry  replied;  "I  am  from  New  York, 
and  I  have  been  working  for  Mr.  Von  Graeff.  But  I  do 
not  work  for  him  any  longer.  I  have  just  come  from 
the  Little  Souffriere,  and  while  there  I  heard  something 
about  Mr.  Von  Graeff  that  I  am  on  myT  way  now  to  tell 
to  the  commander  of  the  troops." 

"  Von  Graeff  is  pretty  well  known  already,"  the  gentle- 
man said.  "  He  is  a  smuggler  and  a  scoundrel.  He  was 
arrested  two  hours  ago,  and  is  now  in  prison.  The  au- 
thorities have  suspected  him  for  some  time,  but  they 
could  not  bring  the  crime  home  to  him  until  this  even- 
ing, when  some  of  his  signals  apparently  went  wrong, 
and  the  whole  gang  were  taken  red-handed." 

"  That  must  have  been  my  signal,"  Harry  cried,  "  that 
I  was  to  wave  on  the  mountain,  but  did  not,  because  I 
heard  just  in  time  that  he  was  a  smuggler!" 

"If  you  were  working  for  him  innocently,  as  you 
seem  to  have  been,"  the  gentleman  said,  "  I  am  the  man 
for  you  to  tell  your  story  to.  I  am  the  American  Consul, 
and  you  should  have  come  to  me  at  first;  but  of  course 
you  did  not  know  that." 

If  you  have  ever  been  in  a  distant  country,  where  you 
have  seen  none  but  foreign  faces  and  heard  none  but 
foreign  voices  for  a  long  time,  you  will  understand  why 
Harry  immediately  grasped  the  Consul's  hand  as  though 
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it  had  been  his  father's,  and  said,  in  a  voice  that  trembled 
slightly : 

"  I  will  tell  vou  the  whole  storv,  sir.  I  am  from  New 
York,  sir." 

I  I  airy  slept  at  the  Consulate  that  night,  and  of  course 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  proving,  when  the  time  came, 
that  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  smuggling. 
When  this  point  was  settled,  there  came  up  the  question 
of  a  reward — for  the  government  had  offered  a  reward  of 
t'-'oii  for  the  detection  of  the  smugglers.  The  Consul 
argued  that  the  colored  girl,  by  telling  Harry  what  she 
did,  and  Harry,  liy  refusing  to  give  the  signal,  had  really 
brought  Von  GraeJV  and  his  confederates  to  justice. 
Though  this  was  thought  too  uncertain  to  be  allowed, 
still  there,  was  so  much  ground  for  it  that  each  of  them 
was  given  a  handsome  present;  and  Harry  returned  to 
New  York  with  £•">(>  of  honest  money  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  considered  much  better  than  the  $1000  he  might  have 
had  from  the  smuggler  if  he  had -waved  his  red  lantern. 


WHAT    MOXKKVS    DO    WITH   THEIR    TAILS. 

TAILS  are  very  unevenly  distributed  even  among  monkcvs. 
the  baboon  having  only  a  short  mie,  ami  the  ape  none  at 
all,  while  the  real  monkeys  are  decorated  \vitli  a  yard  or  two  of 
continuation,  which  seems  as  though  it  must  be  very  much  in 
the  way.  Hut  South  American  monkeys  at  least  dn  a  great  deal 
with  their  tails,  and  make  them  answer  the  purpose,  of  two  or 


three  extra  legs.     They  build  bridges  with 
1  lung,  ami  this  is  the  v\av  lhe\ 
manage  it  : 

A  1 1  nnp  of  them  on  a  .journey  (for  they  are 
much  given  to  travelling  iu  processions)  will 
stop  at  the  hank  of  a  river  that  must  he 

01  osscil.   \\llile    si  ime   11!'  the    oldest  ,1Ull    Wisest 

of  the'  party  run  on  to  look  for  a  g<  oil 
crossing-place.  Thex  -d  w  ax  s  select  a  s]  ot 
where  the  trees  are  closest  together  and 
lieml  toward  the'  ii\er;  anil  in  a  moment 
the  strongest  monkeys  have  twisted  their 
tails  round  a  branch,  and  hang  there  w  ilh 
their  heads  downward.  A  second  monkey 
then  slides  down  the  body  of  the  first,  and 
twists  his  tail  tightly  round  him.  Others 
follow,  until  there  is  a  long  chain  of  mon- 
keys, ending  in  an  e\ira  strong  one,  who 
manages  to  get  his  paws  to  the  ground. 
This  leader  then  pushes  the  ground  with  his 
hands  until  the  chain  of  monkeys — that  is 
o,uite  a  contrast  to  a  daisy  chain — sways  a 
little,  and  then  still  mure,  until  with  his 
long  arms  he  can  grasp  a  branch  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  is  half  the  battle,  and 
the  advance-guard  draws  himself  gradu- 
ally up  until  he  finds  a  branch  strong 
enough  for  one  of  the  bridge  supports.  Then 
he  signals  to  his  comrades  that  the  work 
is  done,  and  all  the  monkeys  who  are  not 
engaged  as  parts  of  the  bridge  climb  the  lirst 
tree  and  cross  over  the  river,  from  monkey 
to  monkey,  with  the  greatest  ease. 

But  what  is  to  become  of  the  live  suspen- 
sion-bridge ?  It  does  not  care  to  pose  per- 
manently as  a  natural  curiosity,  and  its  feel- 
ings have  been  considered.  Two  or  three 
athletic  monkeys  have  waited  purposely  to 
release  their  patient  brethren,  and  taking 
hold  of  the  last  links  of  the  chain  on  the 
farther  side,  they  relieve  their  comrade,  who 
has  been  clutching  the  bough,  and  make 
the  chain  :i  little  longer.  Then  they  climb 
the  tree,  as  high  as  the  chain  will  stretch, 
and  clasp  a  tough  branch.  At  the  word, 
monkey  number  one  on  the  opposite  bank, 
who  has  been  clutching  Ills  branch  from  the 
first,  gladh  lets  go — and  over  the  bridge 
swings,  with  no  accident  beyond  <i  duck- 
ing for  that  part  of  it  that  touches  the  water.  The  other  end 
then  drops  to  the  ground,  with  the  aid  of  branches  and  other 
supports:  and  the  top  monkey  in  the  tree,  who  has  a  feeling  of 
being  generally  dislocated,  is  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  He  and 
the  companions  who  have  shared  his  perch  wait  until  every 
monkey  below  is  sale,  when  they  come,  down,  and  the  procession 
takes  141  its  march  again. 

Various  gymnastic  exercises  are  performed  with  these  tails, 
which  enable  their  owners  to  bridge  themselves  across  from  tree 
to  tree  in  the  dense  South  American  forests;  and  they  also  in- 
dulge in  many  antics,  with  their  aid.  solely  for  amusement.  This 
is  in  a  state  of  freedom ;  but  in  captivity  the  long-tailed  mon- 
keys do  not  seem  10  know  what  else  to  do  with  their  tails  but  to 
nit  them.  They  will  also  give  vicious  tweaks,  and  do  all  sorts 
of  mischievous  things  to  each  other's  tails;  but  they  disappear 
by  degrees,  as  they  are  persistently  nibbled  oft".  Covering  the 
bitten  ends  with  plasters,  preparation  of  aloes,  cayenne-pepper, 
etc.,  and  even  tying  bandages  on  them,  does  no  good.  The  mon- 
k<  ,x  makes  dreadful  faces  over  the  taste  of  these  things,  but — he 
eats  his  tail  all  the  same. 

Kacli  individual  monkey  seems  to  object  to  the  sight  of  a  tail 
on  any  creature  but  himself,  not  even  excepting  his  companions, 
and  he  is  sure  to  give  every  tail  he  can  reach  a  sly  twitch. 
A  monkey  on  hoard  a  vessel  made  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  pig 
a  burden  to  him  by  resenting  the  curl  in  his  tail,  and  tried  to 
pull  it  straight.  It  seemed  an  added  piece  of  insolence  to  have 
not  only  a  tail,  but  a  curly  one,  when  that  of  the  monkey  was 
straight ;  and  as  the  pig  was  fond  of  running  about  the  deck, 
the  monkey  watched  his  opportunity  to  seize  the  offending  tail 
and  try,  by  vigorous  tugging,  to  make  it  like  his  own.  It  was 
not  pleasant,  perhaps,  for  the  pig,  but  if  a  uionkey  could  not 
set  the  fashion  for  tails,  who  could  " 
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SHORTLY  after  noon  on  Monday,  the 
1st  of  May,  the  formal  exercises  of  tilt- 
dedication  of  the  World's  Fair  were  over, 
and  President  Cleveland  rested  his  hand 
upon  a  key  before  him.  and  then  held  his 
arm  on  high.  Only  a  few  of  the  thousands 
gathered  there  were  near  enough  to  observe 
closely,  but  they  saw  the  upraised  arm.  and 
instantly  a  cheer  was  given.  The  pro-m- 
of  the  key  gave  the  signal  to  the  engineers, 
and  immediately  the  great  engines  in  tlir 
Machinery  Building  were  moving,  the  wa- 
ters from  the  Columbus  fountain  burst 
forth,  the  cloth  fell  from  the  face  of  the  gild- 
ed statue  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Fair  was 
opened.  The  bands  played  "America,"  in 
which  a  large  chorus  joined;  hundreds  of 
workmen  scattered  along  the  roofs  of  the 
buildings  pulled  the  strings  which  released 
great  numbers  of  banners  and  threw 
them  to  the  breeze.  About  the  canal 
basin  in  the  court  fluttered  scores  of  sea- 
gulls, which  had  found  their  way  to  the 
Great  Lakes  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
and  as  the  music,  the  cheers,  the  booming  of 
cannon  filled  the  air,  these  strangers  were 
filled  with  fright.  They  rose  hurriedly  from 
the  water  and  gathered  in  one  great  flock, 
and,  rising  higher  and  higher,  flew  with  all 
their  might  toward  the  lake,  passing  over 
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tlic   Peristyle,  ami    disappearing   in    tin-   distance  across 
the  waters       I'.  •  \  did  not  apparently  appreciate  th< 
or  of  being  present  at  the  openin  est  exposi- 

tion tin-  world  has  ever  know 

ie  and  thechi  ering  died  away  the 
crowd  sepai'ated,  and  there  was  an  opportu nit}  to  ob 
what  a  medley  of  people  were  present.      Yellow  im-n.  red 
men.  black   men.  \vlnte  men,  running  through  all  .-hades 
of  then-  respective  colors,  were  to  lie  seen,     One  particu 

lar   vi-ilor    I    sa  u    was  as    black   as   ilie   ink    whiidi    prints 

these  weirds,  and  he  liail  come  I' 1 1  far  nil'  Nubia.      There 

\sere    Turks.    Kgypliaiis,   .lapanese,    I'ersians,    Moors,   and 

strange  folk  from  strange  and  distant  lands; 

men  in  American  and  (ierinan  uniforms  the  latter  heing 
particularly  brilliant,  and  attractive  and  men  in  rough 
"store  clothes  "  from  the  lilt  Ie  towns  of  the  neighboring 
States.  And  not  the  least  resplendent  were  the  Colum- 
bian Guards,  the  gendarmes,  or  World's  Fair  policemen. 
as  they  are  variously  called,  who  wore  bright  blue  uni- 
forms with  gay  trimmings,  and  carried  short  swords  at. 
their  hells.  lint  there  was  so  much  to  see  and  do  that  a. 
German  cavalry  ollicer  or  a  turbaned  and  gaj  ly  Council 
attracted  no  more  attention  than  a  policeman  on 
Broadway.  In  fact,  these  bright  figures  seemed  to  be- 
long; there  more  than  the  ordinary  citizens,  for  the  Fair  is 
like  a  scene  from  I  lie  ,1  ruliitin  Xit/litx. 

The  conversation  overheard  on  all  sides  was  decidedly 
interesting,  not  because  there  was  so  much  of  it  (hat 
could  be  understood,  but  because  there  were  so  many 
varieties  of  language.  An  K-quiinaii  moiher  scolding 
her  little  son  iii  h'-r  ou  n  tongue,  or  I  \\  o  Turks  in  lively 
talk,  caused  the  country  fol  ks  to  laugh  heartily,  a  ml  some 
of  the  dialects  spoken  by  these,  native  visitors  in  cmMinent 
were  almost,  as  amusing  as  the  foreign  language,. 

The  day  before  the  open  ill";  tin;  few  people  u  ho  visited 
the  grounds  wondered  how  in  the  world  the  place  could 
ever  be  put  in  order  for  the  event.  It  seemed  like  a  great 
lumber-yard  struck  by  lightning,  and  then  mussed  up  by 
a  cyclone.  Boxes,  barrels,  sticks,  and  piles  of  dirt  were 
all  over.  But  the  hundreds  of  men  who  went  to  work 
that  niii'lit.  accomplished  wonders.  They  carted  most,  of 
the  rubbish  and  wood  to  the  lake  front  on  one  side,  and 
piled  it  np  there,  burning  the  collection  up  on  Tuesday. 
The  grounds,  however,  were  not  in  order,  as  all  the  build- 
in  ;;s  were  not  finished,  all  the  exhibits  unpacked,  or  the 
roads  completed.  It  will  be  some  time  before  this  can  he- 
done;  but  the  Fair  had  to  be  opened  on  that  day,  and 
everybody  was  prepared  for  more  or  less  confusion.  The 
m  id.  however,  was  simply  a  wful  in  places,  and  t hose  u  ho 
went  to  the  opening  carried  away  a  large  amount  of  ('hi- 
cago  real  estate. 

Just  in  front  of  the  Administration  Building,  where  the 
grand  stand  stood,  a  greal  crowd  had  filled  the  square, 
which  was  un paved  and  soft  and  yellow.  Passing  through 
there  after  the  exercises  were  over,  a  porter  was  seen  dig- 
ging in  the  mud  with  a  stick,  and  every  now  and  again 
he  would  triumphantly  fish  up  an  odd  rubber  over  shoe. 
Around  him  were  several  buckets  ;Uid  a  barrel  all  tilled 
to  the  top  with  over  shoes  which  the  crowd  had  left  behind 
them  buried  in  the  clay,  and  the  harvest  was  hv  no  means 
complete  when  1  went  on,  and  the  porter  seemed  very 
happy  over  his  collection.  Pools  of  water,  which  were 
s<  atiered  here  a.nd  there  about  the  grounds,  were  utilized 
to  clean  their  over- shoes  by  such  of  the  crowd  as  retained 
them,  and  one  man  whom  1  saw  had  evidently  dropped 
his  umbrella  in  the  mud,  for  he  knelt  by  one  of  these 
pools  and  scrubbed  a.way  at  it  with  great,  industrv.  There 
were  two  kinds  of  mud  to  he  found  on  the  grounds  that 
day— black  and  yellow— and  I  don't  know  which  was  the 
worse. 

However,  people  did  not  mind  a  little  thing-  like  mud 
on  that  great  occasion,  they  were  interested  in  the  larger 
thing— the  Fair.  There  was  so  much  to  see  and  so  much 


to  do  that  no  one  seemed  to  know  where  to  begin.  After 
the  opening  one  wanted  to  see  the  iish,  and  another  the 
K,  ers,  and  another  the  pictures,  and  nearly  everybody 
wanted  lo  eat;  and  the  restaurants  were  crowded,  until 
the  uailers  showed  signs  of  collapse.  And  after  eating", 
everybody  seemed  lo  be  trying  to  see  all  that  there  was 
at,  one,';  but  that  was  folly.  Ten  days— in  fact,  an  en- 
tire i ith  could  be  spent  within  the  grounds,  and  then 

you  couldn't  see  evr\  thing  and  study  the  exhibits  care- 
I'ullv.  The  mass  of  things  to  be  seen,  even  now  before 
the  Fair  is  completed,  is  simply  bewildering.  Imagine 
how  long  it  would  take  just  to  walk  around  the  outside 
of  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building,  which 
is  Itis7  (Vet  long- ami  TNt  feet  wide.  Inside  it  is  laid  out 
in  avenues  and  streets,  and  there  are  so  many  beautiful 
things  that  yon  would  spend  days  in  seeing  all  there  is. 
The  Moor  alone  of  this  building  took  3,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber and  live  ear-loads  of  nails,  according  to  official  state- 
ments. It  is  a  most  beautiful  and  imposing  structure, 
and  although  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  seems 
perfect  in  its  proportions  and  strength:  but,  think  of  the 
number  of  miles  you  could  walk  in  going  through  all 
the  avenues. 

The  people  who  saw  the  buildings  for  the  first,  time 
that  opening-day  fairly  gasped  in  astonishment.  No- 
thing like  tins  great  exposition  has  ever  been  achieved 
before:  it  is  a  wonder  of  the  world.  All  the  buildings 
are  beautiful  and  grand,  and  give  you  an  idea  of  great 
stability.  To  look  at  them  near  b\  you  would  think 
that  they  were  of  sculptured  marble  and  granite,  but 
I  hey  are  not.  The  etl'ecl  is  produced  by  a  light  composi- 
tion called  "stall'."  such  as  houses  in  South  America  are 
covered  with.  It  looks  \er\  strange  to  see  an  ordinary 
man  pick  up  a  statue  twice  as  large  as  himself  and  carry 
it,  away,  and  when  I  ran  against  a  great  pillar  and  heard 
it  reverberate  and  give  forth  a,  hollow  sound  it  was  quite 
shocking  at  first.  But.  the  effect,  is  so  very  beautiful  and 
great  that,  you  lose  yourself  in  admiration.  The  more 
\on  see  the-  more  you  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
man,  aided  by  art  and  thestmh  of  centuries,  is  nothing- 
less  today  than  a  great  magician. 

All  the  large  exhibition  buildings,  except  the  Trans- 
portation, are  covered  with  stall',  but  there  are  others  in- 
numerable of  si  range  and  beautiful  design.  Many  of  the 
Slates  have  a  building  mod  oiled  after  some  famous  house 
or  historical  structure  of  the  Slate  itself.  Nearly  all  of 
the  foreign  nations  follow  well-known  types  of  their 
own  specimens  of  architecture,  and  Germany  has  repro- 
duced the  old  State  house  of  Nuremberg,  a  quaint,  inter- 
esting thing,  covered  outside  with  mottoes,  crests,  and 
banners  in  the  most  gorgeous  colors.  In  everything 
Germany  has  been  particularly  lavish. 

It  is  a  long  walk  from  one  end  of  the  grounds  to  the 
oilier,  but  you  can  ride  in  a  wheeling-chair,  a  gondola, 
or  a  steam-launch  if  you  desire.  The  young  men  in 
charge  of  i  he  chairs  are  college  students  who  have  taken 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  little  money,  but  on  the  first 
day  nearly  everybody  seemed  to  be  afraid  to  ride,  and 
those  who  took  advantage  of  the  chairs  looked  as  though 
the\  were  ashamed  of  themselves.  The  gondolas  of  red, 
u  bite.  void,  and  blue,  seemed  to  be  quite  popular  as  they 
skimmed  over  the  lagoon  in  an  easy  manner,  with  a  real 
and  ir^l\  Venetian  gondolier  at  bow  and  stern.  These 
boats,  however,  did  not  attract  so  much  attention  as  a 
man  of- war  which  was  anchored  to  a  pier  ill  the  lake.  It 
looked  just  like  a  great  modern  battle-ship  with  guns 
and  everything  else.  To  the  people  of  that  section  of  the 
country  it  was  a  wonderful  thing — and  indeed  it  is — but 
the  visitors  who  live  on  the  sea-board  "wondered  how  in 
the  world  such  a  vessel  could  ever  get  in  so  near  land. 
The  mystery  was  soon  explained — the  ship  was  of  brick, 
built  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  because  a  real  battle-ship 
on  the  lakes  is  forbidden  by  treaty  between  this  couii- 
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try  and  Great  Britain.  Another  naval  cu- 
riosity is  tin.-  old  whaling  'vessel  Progress, 
\vliicli  was  brought  from  New  England  to 
be  exhibited. 

To  begin  to'  tell  anything  at  all  in  this 
article  about  the  exhibits,  however,  would 
be  impossible  —  the  special  things  referred 
to  being  the  ones,  most  noticed  and  ad- 
mired on  the  first  day.  A  curious  cuinn 
deuce  was  noticed  then,  when  a  man  passed 
through  a  turnstile  leading  into  a  booth  on 
the  grounds.  The  gate-keeper  called  the 
man  back  and  pointed  to  the  number  regis- 
tered by  the  gate — it  was  1492.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  people  visited  the  grounds 
on  the  first  day,  and  you  really  were  not 
a. ware  of  the  crowd  until  you  were  about  to 
return  to  the  city,  then  you  gained  an  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  park.  While  the  people 
spread  over  the  grounds  you  had  no  dilli- 
cult.y  in  going  around  and  seeing  every- 
thing, and  you  didn't  think  many  were 
there,  but  you  changed  your  mind  when 
you  tried  to  get  a  car. 

In  the  fading  light  of  the  inaugural  day 
the  mighty  buildings  grew  more   majestic 
than    ever,  and   were   fairy   palaces.      Late 
that  afternoon  the  gulls  returned  and  set- 
tled down  in  the  basin,  as  though  nothing 
had   ever   happened,  and  the  ducks  on   the   water  swam 
over  to  bid  them  welcome.     Though  the  homeward  trip 
was  tedious  and  long,  yet   there    was  no  complaint — all 
had  seen  a  greater  city  of  art  and  magic  than  the  world 
ever  knew    before,  and   there   was    plenty   of   food   for 
thought. 


REMEMBERED   THE    PINS,  AN.YI1<»\\ . 

AMF.MORY  is  a  good  thing  to  cultivate.  Most  people  have 
passably  good  memories,  many  have  extraordinary  ones, 

anil  si •  have  none  at  nil.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  popularil.\ 

of  the  late  James  G.  Elaine  was  Lis  remarkable  memory  for 
names  and  faces.  It  is  said  that  ilr.  lllaine  could  recall  the 
I'aee  ami  name  of  persons  he  hail  m<Jt  only  casually  ten  years 
anil  mure  after  the  first  meeting,  not  having  encountered  them 
in  the  interval. 

In  regard  to  bad  memories,  an  amusing  incident  happened  at 
the  White  House  not  many  weeks  ago,  it' the  reports  are  truth- 
ful. A  clergyman  was  presented  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  as  the 
President  extended  his  haud,  the  reverend  gentleman  blushed 
slightly,  .-mil  leaning  forward,  whispered  to  the  President,  "Ah 
— what  Dame,  please  .*" 

It  was, doubtless, nervousness  attendant  upon  personal  eontai't 
^ith  a  111:111  holding  so  high  an  official  position  as  Mr.  Cleveland's 
that  drove  the  name  out  of  the  unhappy  clergyman's  mind.  At 
any  rate, it  was  not  so  bad  a  lapse  as  another  case  that  is  re- 
i-nnleil.  What  it  was  that  caused  the  Joss  of  memory  in  the 
hern  nf  the  following  anecdote  it  is  bard  to  state.  Certainly 
Fritz  must  have  had  a  queer  head  if  the  German  story-teller  lias 
nut  exaggerated  in  his  anecdote.  It  seems  that  a  probably  very 
dull  young  man  named  Fritz,  had  been  ordered  by  his  master  to 
t;ikr  four  horses  and  a  lurry — which  is  a  sort  of  car  much  used 
by  roal  miners  and  others  who  have  need  of  vehicles  for  the 
conveyance  of  very  heavy  articles — and  fetch  a  steam-boiler 
from  a  neighboring  town.  Just  as  lie  was  about  to  start, 
his  master's  wife  called  him  in,  and  said:  "Fritz,  here's  three- 
pence. I  want  you  to  bring  ine  a  packet  of  pins,  and  please 
don't  forget  it.''  ' 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  Fritz,  aud  oft'  he  started. 

Some  hours  later  Fritz  came  back,  drove  up  to  the  house,  uu- 
harnessed  the  horses,  stepped  into  the  house,  aud  delivered  the 
small  parcel  of  pins  to  the  lady. 

"  I  say,  Fritz,"  said  his  master,  who  was  standing  at  the  win- 
dow, "what  have  you  done  with  I  In-  boiler?" 

"Boiler,  sir?''  answered  Fritz.  "  Donnerwetter,  sir,  I  hope 
you  won't  be  vexed,  but  I  cleau  forgot  it." 


YAIII)    OF    THE    GRAND    CENTRAL    STATION,    SEW    TORK. 


A    (il.'EAT   RAILROAD    STATION. 

BY    KIRK    JIUNROE. 

IT  seems  incredible  that  there  should  be  but  one  rail- 
road stal ion  in  the  largest  and  most  important  city  of 
the  country,  does  it  not;  And  yet  such  is  the  case  on 
Manhattan  Island.  Of  course  then-  are  plenty  of  other 
railroad  stations  through  uhich  passengers  may  enter 
the  great  city ;  but  most  of  these,  such  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Erie.  Heading.  West  Shore.  Ontario  and 
Western,  and  cithers,  are  located  ill  Jersey  City,  Hobo- 
ki  ii.  or  Long  Island.  Here,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
metropolis,  the  great  station,  with  its  adjoining  yards  and 
detached  buildings,  covers  an  area  of  more  than  twenty 
city  blocks,  and  is  the  focus  of  all  railroad -passenger 
traffic  from  the  North  and  East,  together  with  a  large 
portion  of  that  from  the  West. 

The  big  station  begins  to  wake  up  and  prepare  for  its 
busy  day  soon  after  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
dozens  of  wagons,  laden  with  mail  matter  or  with  news- 
papers fresh  from  the  clanging  presses  of  the  great  morn- 
ing dailies,  come  dashing  up  from  the  Post-office  or  from 
Printing  House  Square  to  catch  train  Z  21,  the  special 
mail  and  newspaper  express  for  the  West,  which  leaves 
at  4.35  every  morning,  and  is  the  first  train  to  pull  out  of 
the  station  on  week  days.  On  Sundays  the  work  of  the 
day  begins  two  hours  earlier,  for  on  those  days  a  news- 
paper special  for  New  England  is  sent  out  at  2.35  A.M. 
It  is  known  as  Y  122.  For  purposes  of  identification  all 
trains  entering  or  leaving  the  Grand  Central  Station  are 
known,  in  addition  to  their  regular  numbers,  as  X.  Y, 
or  Z.  X  standing  for  Harlem  Railroad,  Y  for  the  New 
Haven,  and  Z  for  the  Hudson  River. 

The  first  regular  passenger  train  of  the  day  is  a  Z 
train  for  Yonkers,  which  gets  away  at  five  o'clock,  and, 
with  its  going,  the  day's  business  is  fully  begun;  a  Y 
train  for  New  Haven  leaves  two  minutes  later;  and  the 
first  X  train  of  the  day,  which  is  "Milk  No.  3,"  bears 
away  its  rattling  load  of  empty  cans  at  5.30.  From  this 
time  on  the  long,  heavily  laden  trains  hurry  forth  bound 
for  all  parts  of  New  England,  Canada,  New  York  State, 
or  the  great  West,  at  the  rate  of  eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  an 
hour,  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  seventeen 
trains  are  despatched  within  the  next  sixty  minutes,  be- 
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ginning  with  a  (  Ihicago  express  at  six,  and  ending  u  nh  a 
Montreal  express  at  seven  o'clock.  From  that  time  ihe 
nun i  ng  the  station  drop  to  live  or  six 

an  hour  until  midnight.  Then,  with  the  departure  of 
the  nielli  express  '/.  '.".'<  at  oni  e  before  twelve 

o'clock,  a  lioslon  express  at  one  minute  past  twelve  and 
a  Stamford  local  tlin-e  minutes  later,  tin-  long  da\  of 
rusli  ami  liurly burly  is  ended,  ami  a  stillness,  only 

brou  •    muffled  sounds  of  scrub- v the  slow 

•  a  ni'jht  watchman,  or  the  low-toned  conversa- 
tion  of    the    night    shil't    of    \  a  rd  men.   fail-    over   I  he  mil 

d   side  ol  .  lie  greal  station. 

At    llie  opposite  or  inbound   side  the   tir-.l    arrival   of  the 

day  comes  at  .V.~iS  o'clock  in  tliesha| I'  a   \\estern  mail 

and  express  train.  Two  minnles  lalcr  then-  comes  an- 
other from  New  Fngland.  ami  at  a  quarter  past  six  a 
Stamford  local  discharges  a  load  of  passengers,  who  look 
as  though  they  had  heeu  awakened  altogether  too  early. 
Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  also  come  in  the  heavy 
through  expresses  from  lioston.  Montreal.  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Loins,  ami  the  Southwest,  bringimj'  so  many 
hundreds  of  wear)  passengers-  all  -lad  that  their  long 
llight  ride  is  ended,  and  eager  to  escape  from  the  Station 
tiiat  the\  may  go  in  search  of  hreakfas!  -  such  mountains 
of  trunks,  ami  so  many  tons  of  mail  and  express  matter. 
as  make  this  the  husiest  hour  of  the  day  on  the  inhoiiml 
side  of  the  station. 

From  six  o'clock  on  through  every  hour  of  the  day 
there  is  a  constant  stream  of  arrivals,  with  one  train 
hardly  emptied  of  its  passengers  and  pulled  out  of  the 
way  before  another  hastens  to  take  its  place.  At  mid- 
night a  local  from  New  Haven  rolls  softly  in,  and  two 
minutes  later  the  X  milk  train  that  started  out  so  early  in 
the  morning  finds  its  way  back,  after  having  picked  up 
full  cans  from  every  cross-road  platform  between  the 
thirsty  eity  and  the  distant  Berkshire  Hills.  It  is  the 
last  train  of  the  day,  and  with  the  final  clatter  of  its  cans, 
as  they  are  deposited  in  the  long  lines  of  waiting  milk 
wagons,  the  peace  of  silence  descends  on  the  inbound  as 
well  as  over  the  outbound  side  of  the  great,  station. 

As  the  Grand  Central  Station  is  occupied  by  three  rail- 
roads, there  are  three  distinct  reception  rooms  for  passen- 
gers on  the  ground-floor  of  its  western  or  outbound  side. 
The  largest  of  these  is  that  of  the  New  Haven  road,  which 
fronts  on  Forty-second  Street,  and  receives  all  New  Firj 
land  passengers,  whether  they  are  going  by  way  of  Hart- 
ford and  Springfield,  by  the  New-  York  and  New  Eng- 
land road,  or  by  the  Shore  Line.  Connected  with  this 
spacious  waiting-room  are  the  regular  features  of  every 
-real  railroad  station,  such  as  ticket,  telegraph,  drawing- 
or  sleeping-car  offices;  a  bureau  of  information. 
where  the  thousand  and  one  sensible  or  absurd  questions 
of  passengers  are  answered;  a  news  stand  :  a  parcel-room, 
to  which  packages  may  be  sent,  or  where  they  may  be 
left  upon  the  payment  of  a  slight  charge;  well-appointed 
retiring-rooms;  and  an  outbound  baggage-room,  where, 
after  one  has  purchased  his  ticket,  his  trunks  will  be 
weighed  and  checked  to  their  destination. 

Each  wailing  room  of  the  Grand  Central  Station  has 
its  own  outward-bound  baggage-room  :  and  as  travellers 
rarely  send  their  trunks  to  the  station  until  the  day  on 
which  they  propose  to  begin  their  journey,  baggage  does 
not  accumulate  in  these  rooms,  and  they  are  compara- 
tively small.  With  incoming  baggage,  however,  the  case 
is  different.  All  of  this,  together  with  express  and  mail, 
no  matter  over  what  road  it  comes,  is  received  in  one 
great  room  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  station. 
Here  the  day  and  hour  of  its  arrival  are  marked  on  each 
piece  of  baggage,  and  it  is  allowed  to  remain  unclaimed 
for  twenty-four  hours  free  of  charge.  For  the  succeeding 
twenty-four  hours  a  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  is  made 
against  it,  and  after  that  it  is  charged  ten  cents  a  day 
until  called  for. 


The  plan  of  charging  storage  on  baggage  left  unclaimed 
for  more  than  one  day  was  forced  upon  railroad  compa- 
nies b\  ihe  impositions  of  certain  travellers.  Intheda.vs 
when  there  was  no  such  charge-  these  persons  were  ac- 
ciislomed  to  make  use  of  inbound  baggage-rooms  as  safe 
places  in  which  to  leave  their  trunks  for  days,  weeks,  or 
even  months  at  a  time.  .Many  iinlra veiled  folk,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  unclaimed  baggage  will  he 
charged  for.  do  this  even  now.  When  the  Christian  En- 
dea\  or  Convention  of  last  summer  brought  .'ill.iHHl  stran- 
gers into  New  York,  hundreds  of  them  appeared  at  the 
Grand  Central  Slalion  every  day.  demand  me-  access  to 
the  trunks  or  bags  they  had  allowed  to  remain  there, 
thinking  thus  lo  save  themselves  expense  and  trouble, 
and  to  be  shown  someplace  in  which  they  might  make  a 
change  of  apparel.  Of  course  when,  as  is  the  case  of  this 
great  railroad  station,  the  incoming  baggage  amounts  to 
thousands  of  pieces  every  day.  the  capacity  of  the  bag- 
gage room  will  not  admit  of  its  being  used  as  a  storage 
warehouse  at  the  same  time,  and  to  prevent  this  a  heavy 
charge  must  be  mad"  against  all  unclaimed  baggage. 

If  a  trunk  or  other  article  be  thus  left  for  more  than 
a  week,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  unclaimed  baggage-room 
down  in  the  basement  of  the  station.  Here  it  may  remain 
for  a  month  or  so;  but  sooner  or  later,  if  still  unclaimed, 
it  receives  the  humiliating  title  of  "  Dead  Horse,1'  and  is 
transferred  to  another  underground  apartment  devoted 
exclusively  to  lost  baggage  that  will  in  all  probability 
never  be  called  for.  This  "Dead  Horse"  room  is  cleared 
out  once  a  year  by  an  auction  sale,  previously  advertised, 
of  all  its  contents.  Curious  and  often  pathetic  enough 
these  contents  are.  Besides  trunks,  valises,  and  boxes 
in  all  stages  of  dilapidation — for  valuable  trunks  rarely 
find  their  way  to  this  purgatory  of  baggage — there  are 
the  canvas  bags  of  sailors,  the  knapsacks  of  soldiers,  car- 
penters' tool  chests,  baby  -  carriages,  invalid -chairs,  and 
scores  of  other  things  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  never  suggest  themselves  as  baggage. 

The  Grand  Central  Station  and  its  busy  yards  are  sin- 
gularly quiet  and  free  from  the  irritating  noises  that 
generally  accompany  the  movements  of  railroad  trains. 
l.'rgenf  indeed  would  be  the  necessity  that  should  cause 
ihe  sounding  of  a  locomotive  whistle  or  the  ringing  of  its 
bell  within  the  yard  limits  of  the  station,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, anywhere  south  of  the  Harlem  Eiver.  Nor  is  undue 
shouting  or  loud  calling  permitted  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
siation,  any  more  than  firemen  are  allowed  to  throw 
fresh  coal  on  their  fires,  and  thus  create  unnecessary 
smoke  between  the  station  and  the  Harlem. 

All  movements  of  trains  or  locomotives  are  conducted 
by  prearranged  and  well-understood  signals.  A  signal- 
tower,  in  which  three  men,  silent  and  alert,  continually 
pull  or  push  at  the  long  row  of  levers  that  control  all 
switches  and  signals  in  the  yard,  stands  amid  the  maze  of 
i  racks  a  few  hundred  feet  beyond  the  station.  The  upper 
room  of  this  tower,  in  which  the  switchmen  work,  has  an 
unbroken  row  of  windows  extending  around  all  sides, 
thus  giving  a  clear  view  of  the  entire  yard.  If  a  yard- 
master  wishes  a  certain  track  opened,  he  does  not  shout 
to  these  men,  but  stands  where  they  cannot  fail  to 
see  him,  and  holds  up  a  certain  number  of  lingers,  or 
makes  other  signs  that  would  lead  a  stranger  to  think 
him  deaf  and  dumb.  Whatever  sign  he  makes  is  instant- 
ly comprehended  by  the  tower-men,  and  they  good-iiatur- 
edl3'  pull  at  their  levers  until  his  request  is  granted. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE    OLD    RECIPE. 

"  WIIKX  I  go  shooting  for  birds,"  said  \Vallie,  "  I'm  not  going 
to  use  shot  to  kill  'em  with.  I'm  going  to  catch  'em  alive." 

••  How  are  yon  going  to  do  it,  Wallief"  asket  his  nncle. 

"I'm  going  to  load  my  gun  with  salt  and  shrotat  their  tails," 
s;iid  Wallie. 
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THE  MATE  OF  THE  "MARY  ANN." 

BY   SOPHIE    SWETT, 
AuTBon  OP  "CAPTAIN  POLLY,"  "FLYING  HILL  FAUM,"  ETC. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Oil,  don't  say  anything-  to  me  about  that  wuteh  : 
I've  had  such  a  time!"  cried  Martha,  growing  very 
red  in  the  face.  "  I  never  saw  papa  so  angry.  He  said 
he  was  having  trouble  enough  with  the  men  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  have  one  arrested  for  stealing".  He  talked 
in  that  way,  instead  of  sympathizing  with  me  about  my 
watch.  As  if  I  were  to  blame!  When  we  were  little 
girls  we  used  to  go  about  alone  anywhere  that  we  liked. 
After  we  began  to  go  to  New  York  in  the  winter,  mamma 
found  that  was  common,  so  we  had  to  have  a  maid,  and 
ni/w  we  can't  stir  without  Miss  Ferris  at  our  heels." 

"  Papa  doesn't  care  about  the  commonness,  you  know," 
explained  Julia,  "but  he  is  afraid  the  workmen  will  be 
rude  to  us." 

"They  were,  sure  enough,  yesterday,  at  the  circus, 
the  horrid  things,"  said  Martha.  "I  hope  they'll  have 
to  stay  in  jail  long  enough  to  pay  for  it.  I  i/crcr  had 
such  a  fright." 

"Did  you  get  your  watch?"  persisted  .lean,  who  had 
found  it  needful  to  add  to  her  daily  devotions  a  prayer 
that  she  might  not  envy  Martha  Hallett  that  watch. 

"Get  .it!  Why,  of  course  one  doesn't  expect  to  get 
it,"  said  Martha,  impatiently.  "I  shall  be  satisfied  if 
I  m  not  scolded  any  more  about  it,  and  if  papa  doesn't 
fulfil  his  threat  to  send  me  to  the  State  Normal  School. 
Only  think  of  it!  that  dreadful  place  where  they  manu- 
facture teachers,  aud  you  have  to  study.  He  means  it, 
too;  that's  the  worst  of  papa,  he  always  means  things. 
He  says  it  would  make  a  woman  of  me — as  if  I  wanted 
to  be  made  a  woman  of!"  added  Martha,  in  an  aggrieved 
tone. 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  could  go — somewhere — to  learn  to  do 
something  to  earn  money!"  Robin  burst  forth  in  spite  of 
herself.      "  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  I'm  saying;  of  course 
I  couldn't  go, "she  added, 
hastily. 

"Robin,  what  is  the 
matter?"  cried  Jean. 
"You're  pale,  and  you 
look  so— so  frightened!" 

"It's  nothing,  only — 
only  there  seems  to  be  so 
much  trouble,"  faltered 
Robin.  "And  of  course 
I  should  like  to  be  some- 
thing some  day  besides 
the  mate  of  the  Mary 
A  a  a."  Robin  tried  to 
speak  lightly,  there  was 
so  much  surprise  and 
concern  in  the  faces 
around  her. 

Martha,  who  had  look- 
ed at  her  curiously,  drew 
a  long  breath.  "I  call 
that  fun,"  she  said.  "I 
couldn't  be  mate  of  so 
much  as  a  row-boat  with- 
out having  Miss  Ferris 
perched  up  in  the  bow, 
like  '  the  sweet  little  cher- 
ub that  sits  up  aloft.'  " 

"  You  really  ought  not 
to  talk  like  that,  Mar- 


tha," said  Julia,  reprovingly.  "She  always  tries  to  be 
kind,  and  I'm  sure  she  dislikes  to  tag  us  round  as  much 
as  we  dislike  to  have  her." 

"  Did  they  search  him;"  asked  Jean,  whose  mind  was 
not  to  be  diverted  from  the  watch.  "  \Vliy.  how  you 
jumped,  Robin  1  What  startled  you?" 

"It's  no  wonder  she  did;  you  will  keep  talking  about 
that  horrid  man,"  said  Martha,  crossly.  "  I  wish  people 
would  le.t  me  forget  all  about  it." 

"  1  don't  see  how  you  ran  forget  that  lovely  watch," 
said  .lean. 

"  I  can't  help  thinking  of  Jo  Wilkes's  mother  and  that 
pitiful-looking  crippled  sister,"  said  Julia. 

"They'll  be  taken  care  of;  he  belongs  to  the  union, 
and  the  men  look  out  for  each  other,"  said  Martha. 
"And  he  isn't  any  worse  off  than  the  others;  they'll  all 
be  fined  or  imprisoned  for  making  a  disturbance." 

"  But  stealing  is  different.  Martha;  of  course  he'll  have 
a  long  sentence,  and  then  there's  the  disgrace;  it  will 
break  his  mother's  heart,"  persisted  Julia. 

"  Mrs.  Farnwell  was  talking  to  me  about  it  this  morn- 
ing; she  pities  Jo's  mother  so;  she  says  that  she  came  of 
as  respectable  a  family  as  any  on  the  Cape;  her  father 
was  a  Fleetvvell  sea-captain." 

"Why  doesn't  she  go  back  there,  then  ?"  said  Martha, 
quickly.  "Probably  she  has  friends  who  would  take  care 
of  her.  Or  perhaps  Jo  will  get  clear;  who  knows?  I 
don't  see  how  they  can  prove  anything." 

"You  said  you  1,-nrir  it  was  he.  Martha,  and  they'll 
make  you  go  to  court  and  swear,"  said  Julia.  "  Oh 
dear,  you  don't  suppose  they'll  make  us  all  go,  do  you? 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  do  you, 
Robin?" 

They  were  going  along  the  broad  street  now,  in  the 
cheerful  afternoon  sunshine.  Robin  had  accompanied 
the  Hallett  girls,  scarcely  realizing  where  she  was  going, 
absorbed  in  her  eagerness  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the 
watch.  It  was  frightfully  clear  now.  Ken  had  done  "a 
desperate  deed,"  as  he  had  threatened.  The  opportunity 
had  come  to  him,  and  he  had  not  hesitated  to  take  it.  He 
could  do  without  his  father's  money,  because  that  watch 
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would  pay  Hie  expenses  of  his  start  in  life.  He  "  should 
pay  it  back  as  soon  as  he  could;  he  should  never  have 
any  peace  could  pay  it":  and  that  seemed  to  him 

to  make 

What  sh  •       '  >h.  what  could  she  do?  thought 

,  r  brain   in  a  whirl,  while  the  girls  cl) 
ed  on,  anl  Julia  coniided  to  lie  r  thai  she  knew  jusl  bow 

she    felt,  because    she    was    almost    broken     hearted    when 

Martha  went  awaj  fora  little  while,  although  they  quar- 
relled so  often,  and  Martha  was  <jenerally  "  horrid."  She 
must  clear  Jo  Wilkes  from  the  unjusl  suspicion;  she 
must  ]>ay  fur  tin-  \\  atcll. 

"  Go  to  court  ?"  repeated  Martha,  slowly.      "I  sha'n'l 
have  to  go  to  court,  shall    I:      I   ir«ii/<ln't  go.  anywaj 
they  couldn't  make  me." 

''I   wisli   I   had    been   bright  enough  In  Staj    away    from 

that  horrid  old  circus  ilia!  wasn't  any  fun,  any  way,"  said 
Martha.  "I  wish  they  would  jusl,  let  .lo  Wilkes  go, 
and  not  saj  anj  more  ahout  it.  I  should  think  they 
misrht  if  I'm  willing,  ll  was  my  watch." 

"If  lie  is  n-iily  a  thief  I  suppose  that  wouldn't  do, 
would  it?"  said  Julia,  doubtfully. 

II,     would   have  to  bear  the  disgrace  just  the  same; 
no  one  would  ever  trust  him,"  said  Robin,  rellectively. 

"Hi  -1  lia\  e  to  go  away  from  here,  anyway."  sai.l  Mar- 
tha. "  None  of  I  hose  men  who  we're  discharged  will  be 
taken  back  again.  I  heard  papa  say  that  they  were  de- 
termined upon  that.  lie  said  it  was  time  that  the  manu- 
facturers had  the  control  of  things.  No  workmen  are  so 
high  and  mighty  as  ihe  glassmen,  you  know-.  The  union 
dictates  how  lone:  the  apprentices  shall  serve.  .1  usl  think 
of  it!  All  that  is  going  to  be  changed,  papa  says;  and 
although  all  those  men  who  were  discharged  were  ap- 
prentices in  the  fourth  grade,  it,  is  of  no  use  for  them  to 
stay  round  here;  not  one  will  be  hired  again.  And  they 
will  hire  foreigners  if  they  like.  The  union  tries  to  keep 
them  nut.  you  know.  That  is  one  reason  why  they  dis- 
like Carl  sen  so:  he  is  a  foreigner.  I  wonder  if  he  wouldn't 
help  me  i.i  gel  .lo  \Yllkes  released  '.  1  on/7  go  to  court." 

"  1  wish  —I  wish  he  could  get  free,"  said  Robin. 

Perhaps  the  disgrace  would  not  mailer  to  him  if  he 
were  .joing  away.  At  all  events,  it  would  not  kill  him,  as 
it  would  her  father,  and  the  watch  could  he  paid  for.  per- 
haps, without  any  exposure  of  Ken's  wickedness.  It  would 
be  sacrificing  J<>  YVilkes  unjustly;  Robin  was  not  for  an 
instant  blind  to  that  fact;  but  what  could  one  do  when 
things  were  so  hard,  so  unendurable;  Could  she  he  ex- 
pected to  accuse  her  brother  — she.  tin. I  \  who  knew 

— and  have  him  arrested  as  a  thief,  brounh!  into  court  to 
stand  his  trial  instead  of  .lo  YYilkes?  He  had  not  snatch- 
ed it,  of  course;  he  had  only  picked  it  up  and  kept  it; 
bill  I  ha  I  could  not  be  very  diU'erent  ill  Ihe  eye  of  I  lie  law. 

"  I  wish  he  could  get  free  and  go  away,"  she  repeated, 
all  th"  •  agi  rness  appearing  now  in  her  face  and  voice. 

"  Why  do  //mi  wish  SD;"  said  Martha. 

"  How  can  she  help  wishing  so,  thinking  of  his  mo- 
ther and  sister;"  said  Julia.  "I  suppose  one  ought  to 
wish  a  thief  to  get  his  deserts,  but  Jo  \Vilkes  has  such  an 
honest  face  it  is  hard  to  believe  him  a  real  thief.  I  think 
those  oilier  fellows  must  have  urged  him  on.  Carlseii 
has  made  them  so  biiler  they  are  ready  for  anything.  I 
wish  he  never  had  come  here,  if  papa  does  think  he  is 
going'  to  do  great  things  for  the  works." 

"I  wish  I  had  gone  down  lo  the  works,  and  found 
Carlsen,  and  asked  him  to  net  Jo  "\\~ilkes  oil', "  said  Mar- 
tha, anxiously.  "I  can't  gel  that  court,  out  of  my  mind. 
Fancy  my  having  to  gel  upon  a  stand,  and  hold  up  my 
right  hand,  and  swear  to  things'.  Those  lawyers  confuse 
one  so  too.  I  went  once  with  papa,  so  I  know  all  about 
it.  .And  I  know  1  couldn't  endure  it." 

"  Would  it  be  as  bad  as  the  Normal  School?"  said  Jean. 
jestingly. 

"Oh,  girls,  it    isn't  a  joking  matter."  exclaimed  Mar- 


tha, piteous! v.      "Will  you  come  with  me  and  find  Carl- 
sen?     You  will.  Robin.  I  am  sure." 

"  1  must  say  you're  not  very  polite,  Martha, when  we're 

almost,   home,  and    the    Uawlins   girls  and  Duke  promised 

10  .-Mine  1.1  tea,"  remonstrated  J  aha. 

"  We  can  be  al  home  before  lea  lime."  said  Martha. 
'•  And  ,c  can  have  out  ihe  pony.  It  is  too  warm  for 
tennis,  and  driving  will  be  much  nicer.  There  is  only 

r n    for  four    in    ihe    phaeton,  so    Miss   Ferris  can't  tag. 

Wouldn't   \  on   like  lo  go,  girls;" 

Ro  'in  had  lo  try  not  lo  show  too  great«eagerness,  and 
J.an  was  quite  ready  for  a  drive  behind  the  fat,  long- 
tailed  pony,  which  was  her  es) ial  admiration. 

"We  ought  lo  have  IVggy  and  l>ukewith  us,"sug- 
gesled  J  ulia,  as  they  drove  along,  Martha  keeping  the  fat 
p.iiiv  ii|)  to  his  liveliest  pace.  "They  must  have  some 
inlliience  over  Carlsen,  though  I'm  not  sure  that  they 
would  think  Jo  Wilkes  ought  to  be  let  oil'  if  he  is  a 
thief." 

"  It  i-n't  a  question  of  letting  .To  Wilkes  off,  but  o.f 
Idling  me  ott'  from  that  dreadful  court,"  said  Martha. 
"('arisen  likes  to  keep  on  the  right,  side  of  us,"  she  added, 
shrewdly.  Papa  is  ihe  senior  partner,  after  all,  and 
he  has  the  more  money,  although  the  Rawlinses  are  so — 
so  swell." 

"Now  I  should  like  lo  know  if  you  are  not  talking 
about  money  and  being  vulgar,"  exclaimed  Julia,  who 
was  not  too  good-natured  to  take  her  revenge  when  an 
opportunity  o  lie  red. 

"  Money  is  worth  talking  about  if  it  will  save  one  from 
going  to  court,"  said  Martha.  "Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had 
never  said  a  word  about  the  watch!" 

"  J'apa,  would  have  had  to  know  some  time;  lie  would 
lind  out  that  you  had  lost  it."  said  Julia. 

"And  perhaps  you'll  get.  it  again,"  suggested  Jean. 

"lie  could  have  passed  it  on  to  some  one  else;  those 
men  are  all  in  league  with  each  other,  "said  Martha. 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  mind  going  to  court  so  very 
much.''  said  Jean,  retlecti vely.  "It's  only  to  tell  the 
plain  truth.  And  though,  of  course,  one  would  pity  his 
mother  and  little  sister,  I  don't  see  why  one  should  feel 
so  badly  for  the  thief.  He  needn't  snatch  watches,"  she 
added,  stoutly. 

"I  wonder  if  lie  wouldn't  confess  and  restore  the 
watch  if  some  one  were  to  talk  to  him?  I  might  ask 
1'eggy  Uawlins  to  go  to  see  him  with  me,"  said  Julia. 

"Oh.  deal-  me!  will  you  let  me  get  Jo  Wilkes  off,  if  I 
can.  without  such  a  fuss;'1  cried  Martha,  impatiently. 
"After  thai  you  can  go  missionarying,  and  be  just  like 
Peggy  Rawlins,  if  you  want  to." 

"I'm  not  good  like  her,"  said  Julia,,  regretfully.  "I 
wonder  if  she  would  have  been  so  good  if  .she  had  been 
freckled,  and  roily  poly,  and  her  nose  almost  a  pug." 

"Aliiioxf  a  pug!"  echoed  Martha,  with  a  shrill,  pro- 
voking little  laugh.  "  .\lmost!'' 

Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that  they  had  reached  the 
glass-works,  for  Julia  was  apt  to  resent  deeply  any  un- 
complimentary suggestions  upon  her  appearance.  She 
alighted,  grumblingly,  at,  her  sister's  request,  and  went 
into  the  counting-room.  Their  father  was  never  there 
at,  this  hour,  but  Martha  declared  that  she  was  afraid  to 
face  his  alpaca,  coal,  which  hung  upon  a  nail  there,  while 
he  was  so  angry  with  her. 

"  He  is  never  so  angry  with  .Tu,"  she  explained.  "  He 
thinks  she  went  to  the  circus  because  I  enticed  her,  and 
she  the  older,  too!  It's  really  ridiculous." 

"Carlsen  isn't  here,"  said  Julia,  reappearing,  after  a 
few  minutes.  "  They  say  he  drove  away  in  his  buggy, 
ami  one  man  thinks  he  saw  him  turn  down  the  marsh 
road." 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  him,"  said  Martha,  after  knit- 
ting her  brows  for  a  moment.  "At  all  events,  we  may 
as  well  drive  there  as  anywhere;  it's  a  pleasant  road." 
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Robin  strained  her  eyes  even  more  eagerly  than  Mai-Ilia 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Carlseii,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

"  lie  probably  went  over  to  Quansett;  the  man  s;iiil 
he  had  been  gone  quite  a  while;  anil  he  may  have  taken 
the  short-cut  home,  along-  the  edge  of  the  Iloneypol," 
sii'_;iresled  Julia.  "The  road  is  had,  hut  he  is  always  in 
a  hurry.  Papa  says  he  is  bound  to  be  rich  ;  lie  «  cm't  let 
an\  thing  stand  in  his  way." 

"  I  wish  we  could  lind  him.  I  sha'n't,  sleep  a.  wink  to- 
night for  thinking  of  that  witness  stand."  said  Mar- 
tha. 

"Here  we  are  at  the  Freneau  house."  said  .lulia. 
"  And  there's  Annette  in  the  door.  "What  is  the  matter, 
I  wonder?  She  is  crying  and  wringing-  her  hands." 

"  Oh,  that  little  tempest!  I  dare  say  she  does  it  in  her 
sleep,"  said  Martha,  impatiently,  and  was  driving  on. 

Robin  begged  her  to  stop.  "  It  must  he  something 
serious  to  make  her  behave  like  that,"  she  said. 

In  fact,  Annette  was  the  embodiment,  of  frantic  distress 
and  wrath.  She  sobbed  and  screamed,  she  wrung  her 
hands,  and  twisted  her  apron  as  if  she  were  wreaking 
vengeance  upon  an  enemy. 

"Oh,  have  you  meet  him — that  bad  man  that  carry 
away  my  Dave?"  she  cried,  as  Robin  alighted  and  went 
towards  her. 

"Dave  carried  away?"  exclaimed  Robin. 

"Yes,  it  is  that  wicked  man!  He  have  throw  dust  in 
my  Dave's  eyes.  He  have  talk  and  talk  to  him  about, 
"•lass;  he  have  try  to  find  out  what  Dave  know,  what 
my  father  have  told  him.  But  he  have  found  out  no- 
thing! For  once  I  have  been  glad  that  he  know  no- 
thing, my  poor  Dave!" 

"What  is  she  talking  about?"  asked  Martha. 

"  I  think  she  means  Carlsen,"  said  Robin,  thrilled  with 
a  new  anxiety.  Could  he  have  made  Dave  remember, 
when  Ken  could  not? 

"Carlsen!  oh,  where  is  he?  Which  way  did  he  go?" 
exclaimed  Martha,  who  was  not,  to  be  moved  from  her 
own  purpose  by  all  Annette's  tears. 

"He  have  carried  off  my  Dave!"  repeated  Annette. 
"  He  would  not  listen  to  me.  I  have  followed  and  hung 
on  to  the  wagon,  and  he  have  laugh  at  me." 

"  Did  he  carry  him  oft'  against  his  will?"  asked  Robin. 

"  What  is  it  that  is  Dave's  will  '.  He  poor  foolish  boy 
now.  The  bad  man  throw  dust  in  his  eyes.  He  tell 
him  of  the  fine  things  they  make  at  the  works  now.  He 
want  to  show  him,  he  say;  as  if  we  have  not.  seen  nint- 
glass  where  we  come  from,  Dave  and  me,  and  make  it 
too!  Dave  know  how  to  do  the  whole  if  they  would  let 
him.  Our  father,  he  was  master  melter!"  Annette  said 
this  with  an  indescribable  air  of  pride;  for  a  moment  she 
had  forgotten  her  trouble. 

"  It  seems  he  has  taken  the  boy  over  to  the  works  to 
show  him  the  new  department.  I'm  sure  it  was  very 
kind  of  him,  and  I  don't  see  what  she  is  making  such  a 
fuss  about,"  said  Julia. 

"He  probably  took  the  short-cut.  If  we  go  back  at 
once  we  shall  find  him  at  the  works,"  said  Martha. 
41  Please  hurry,  Robin." 

"He  won't  hurt  Dave.  Annette.  He  will  bring  him 
back  again,"  said  Robin,  assuringly.  "We  are  going 
over  to  the  works;  we  will  tell  him  that  he  must  carry 
Dave  home  at  once." 

"  Yon  bring  him  home!  I  will  trust  my  Dave  with 
you, "  said  Annette.  ' '  Get  him  away  from  that  bad 
man!  He  have  the  evil-eye!  He  will  make  my  Dave 
remember  what  is  great  secret,  what  no  one  know  but 
him,  and  then  he  will  find  it  out!  He  will  cheat  us,  just 
as  he  try  to  cheat  my  poor  father.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  your  brother  Ken  have  tell  me  to  look  out!  But 
how  can  I  look  out,  when,  though  I  make  great  noise,  no 
one  will  hear  me?" 

"Goodrress!  they  can't  help  hearing  you!"  said  Mar- 


tha, impatiently.  She  started  up  the  pony  while  Kohin 
was  still  ca.lling  out  to  Annette  cheering  assurances  of 
Dave's  safely. 

"  What  does  she  mean  about,  a  secret?"  said  Julia. 
"I've  heard  something  about  a  discovery  that  old  Fre- 
neau claimed  to  have  made,  but  I  don't  suppose  it  amount- 
ed to  anything.  1'apa  never  took  any  notice  of  it.  I 
don't  suppose  ('arisen  bad  any  motive  except  to  be  kind 
to  the  boy.  although  I  must  say  that  doesn't  seem  exact- 
ly like  him." 

"It's  perfectly  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  that  buy 
knows  anything  about  glass-making  that  Carlsen  doesn't 
know,"  said  Martha.  "All  the  secrets  are  known  to  the 
order,  and  they  protect  Ih.m  religiously." 

"But  Freneau  didn't  In-long  to  the  order;  they 
wouldn't  have  him  because  he  was  a  foreigner,"  said  Ju- 
lia. "And  that  is  wh\  the  men  disliked  him  so,  because 
he  pretended  to  have  a,  secret  that  he  wouldn't  tell." 

"This  pony  is  so  fat  that  he  won't  go,"  said  Martha, 
using  the  whip  quite  smartly,  to  Rory's  evident  surprise. 
"It's  all  your  fault,  Ju;  you  give  him  so  much  sugar. 
Yes,  I'm  going  to  take  the  short  cut.  I'll  be  careful.  I 
don't  want  to  get  back  to  the  works  and  find  Carlseu 
gone  again." 

"I'm  not  sure  that  papa  would  think  that,  this  was 
much  better  than  going  to  the  circus,"  suggested  Julia. 

"He  won't  know;  that's  the  difference,"  said  Martha, 
promptly.  She  steered  skilfully  around  the  bogs  and 
thank-yoii-ma'ams  in  the  Honeypot  road,  and  drove  up  to 
the  glass-works  while  Carlson's  horse  and  bugiry  were 
still  in  the  yard. 

"  Let's  go  in,  just  for  a  minute,"  said  Julia.  "It's  aw- 
fully hot,  but  it's  so  pretty  to  see  them  blow  the  bottles 
and  vases.  I  never  eared  about  the  window-glass." 

Robin   was    anxious   enough    to   go   in.       Here  was   an 
other  way  in  which  she   must   protect  Ken,  and  this  was 
far  less   trying  than    the  other,  although  she  feared   that 
Carlseii  might  gain   more  influence  over  Dave  than   she 
could  possibly  do. 

They  saw  Carlsen  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened  for 
them  into  the  furnace  -  room  of  the  new  department. 
Dave  was  standing  beside  him.  ga/.ing  as  if  fascinated  at 
a  man  who  was  gathering  metal  on  his  punty  thrust 
deep  into  the  molten  heart  of  the  furnace.  Carlsen 
came  towards  them  at  once  with  a  flush  of  surprise  on 
his  face,  and  casting  a  curious  glance  ;it  Robin. 

"  I  \\ant  you  to  do  somel  hing  for  me,  Carlsen.  I  want 
you  to  get  Jo  Will.es  clear,  so  that  1  needn't  go  to  court," 
said  Martha,  imperatively. 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?"  said  ('arisen,  his   brow  clearing 
into  a  smile.      "I'm   afraid   that's  impossible.      But  per- 
haps we  can  get  him  to  plead  guilty,  and  then  you  won't 
have  to  go.      I  told  his  mother  that  was  his  best  chanci 
She's  half  crazy  about,  it,  and  pretty  troublesome." 

How  could  she  be  silent,  and  let  Jo  Wilkes's  mother 
suffer  like  that?  If  she  were  only  a  heroine,  like  Jeanie 
Deans,  to  tell  the  truth,  whatever  might  come  of  it!  But 
she — she  was  weak-minded;  Ken  had  always  said  so. 
She  was  ashamed  of  being  the  mate  of  the  Mary  Ann. 
Ah!  she  had  not  realized,  then,  what  things  there  were  in 
the  world  to  be  ashamed  of! 

"  She  pretends  to  be  very  indignant  at  having  her  son 
called  a  thief.  They  always  do.  And  he's  a  pretty  ob- 
stinate fellow;  but  when  he  finds  out  that  he'll  get  oil' 
easier  by  owning  up — 

There  had  been  a  queer  fluttering  in  Robin's  ears;  the 
huge  fiery  eyes  of  the  furnace  danced  before  her  own 
eyes,  and  came  crowding  about  her. 

"  Oh,  get  him  clear  get  him  clear,  can't  you?"  she 
cried,  as  she  caught  at  the  iron  bar  of  a  bench  near  her  to 
steady  herself,  the  dancing  crowding  eyes  made  her  so 
dizzy.  "  He  never  will  confess;  he  didn't  do  it!" 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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A    SYMPATHETIC    LITTLE    MAID 

MOI.I.IK   was   weeping  quietly,  and    her    mother   asked 
he]    u  h  \    she   \vc|it . 

"  I'm  so  sorry  lor  poor  gwanpa,"  she  said. 

"  \\  h\  .  uiandpa    is    very    well,  dear.      '1'liere   is  nothing 
v  ion;;  with  him." 

"  Km  ."  solilied  Mollie.  "  isn't  he  :ui  01  phan,  mamma  ?" 


\     (.null     IDKA. 

'•  I'AI'A,"  said  1'ivd.  ••  if  you'll  give  me  a  dollar,  I'll  give 
yon  a  present." 

••  "Well,  let's  hear  first  what  the  present  is  to  be  ?'' said 
hi  -  I'al  her. 

••  A  cent,"  ~aid   1'rcd. 


ALWAYS    SOMETHING. 

MAMMA.    ••  What  are  you  fuming  over  now.  Herbert  ?" 

1 1 1  i;ni.i:i.   ••  This  jack-knile." 

MAMMA.  "  Von  annoyed  me  almost  to  death  to  buy  it,  for 
yon,  ami  now  that  \  on  have  it,  yon  si  ill  worry  me  \\  itli  it. 
What's  the  matter  with  it,  an\  how  .'" 

HI;KBI;I;T.   ••Nothing;  onl\   I  can't  open  it." 


WHAT    I  IK    \\ofl.I)    DO. 

••  SA v.  r.ohhie."  said  .lack,  ••  suppose  I  should  hit  you 
liehind  1  lie  ear  «  ith  a  .snow  liall,  w  hat .  w  on  Id  yon  do  t" 

"I'd  hit  vmi  lichind  tin-  ear  without  a  snowball,"  said 
Bobbie. 


POLLY    WANTS    A    CHACKER. 
SOUTH    AMERICAN    NAIL-  ITI.LUIC    l«    nue    binl).    "  Wn.i,    SOME 

ONE     I'!.  l:\Sl-.     .II'Ml-     ON      M\       IIA'K      A      I  LU     IIMKS     AM'     lilts     I  I       I         []        I 

"1IIAIN     MY    1HNNKU?" 


LOOKING    FORWARD. 

LlTTt.i;  EMILY  has  been  very  naughu  because  her  mamma 
would  not  let  hergoont  with  a  party  of  friends,  with  whom  they 
were  staying,  ami  she  screamed  so  that  every  one  in  the  house 
was  distressed  and  worried.  Her  mamma  had  to  lock  her  lip  in 
a  room  and  tell  her  she  should  not  come  out  till  she  said  she 
would  be  good  and  promised  not  to  cry  any  more.  K\crv  now 
and  then  her  mamma  would  go  and  ask  her  to  promise,  hut  she 
only  screamed  the  louder.  At,  last  a  silence  fell  upon  the 
house,  and  when  poor  mamma  opened  the  dom,  t  here,  stretch- 
ed upon  the  floor,  lay  the  pretty  weary  little  form,  and  when 
the  dear  mother  drew  her  to  her  and  asked  the  oft-repeated 
question,  "  Will  you  be  good  and  promise  not  to  cry  any  more?" 
the  pretty  eyes  looked  up,  still  full  of  tears,  and  the  little 
girl  said,  "Yes,  mamma.  I'll 
lie  g  .....  1.  and  promise  not 
to  never.  j«rircry  any  more 
till  some  of  my  dear  rela- 
tions die." 


suMK    «.REAT    INVENTIONS. 

A  t'Ai nun  >  English  paper  says  that  a  German  has  iu- 
\eiileil  a  sale  that,  on  its  lock  being  tampered  with, 
throws  open  its  door,  seizes  and  drags  and  locks  in  the 
burglar,  and  handcuffs  and  holds  hint  in  readiness  to  be 
conducted  to  the  police  court  iii  the  morning.  The  Eng- 
lish paper  adds  that  this  is  almost  eqikal  to  tljie  patent 
American  servant-girl  bed.  w  Inch  at  a  certain  hour  in  the 
morning  pitches  her  out,  dresses  her,  carries  her  dowu 
stairs,  and  shows  her  how  to  start  the  fire.  \\ 

\\hal    a    I n   such  an  in\enlion   would  be!      AiiiNif  a  bed   of 

this  sort  could  he  hit  upon  by  some  ingenious  America1^,  what  is 
there  to  prevent  another  inventive  genius  from  devising  a 
school-book  that  will  grab  hold  of  a  b6y  arid  tell  him  all  it 
knows  in  an  instant,  and  then  go  to  sohool  with  him  and  see 
that  he  recites  it  properh  ! 


THE    IMPORTANCE    OF   SPELLING. 

"Do  they  ever  have  any  sleighing  in  Africa,  papa?''  asked 
Willie. 

"That  all  depends  upon  how*  you  spell  it,  my  son,"  returned 
his  papa.  "They  go  slaying  every  day  of  the  year,  if  you  spell 
it  with  a  ' y  '." 


HER    DAYS    AT    HOME. 

"Hl'I.Ui."  said  the  first 
Robin  of  spring  to  the  ( 'a- 
nary  in  the  cage.  "  How- 
are  yon  I" 

"Very  well, thanks.  Come 
and  sec  me  once  in  a  while, 
•\vill  yon  .'"said  the  Canary. 

"With  pleasure.'.'  said 
the  Robin.  "What  days 
am  I  likely  to  find  yon  in  •'" 

"  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  Thin  sdays. 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  and 
.Sundays,"  said  the  Canary. 


!    '  KY'S    IDEA, 
"DEAI:  me."  said  .lacky, 
as  he  caught  sight  of  a  loaf 
of  brown-bread.      "  Look  at 
the  little  darkv  loaf." 


A    SUDDEN    CASE    OF    GRIP. 
"SAY,  JIMMIE,  I  -DON'T  HKLIRVK  TIIFKK  KTEK  \VAS 

AN    ANt.MAl.    WITH    A    N  r:CK   AS    I.ONO    AS    THAT.         WHY, 
UE   WOULD  I1AVF.   Till',   GULP    IN    NO   T1MK." 


ANP    Ult   I>II)   HAVE   IT   IMMEDIATELY. 
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THE  MATE  OF  THE  -MARY  ANN.' 

BY   SOPHIE    SWETT, 
AUTHOR  OF  "CAPTAIN  POLLY,"  "  FI.TINO  HILL  FAIIM,"  ETC. 


'* 


CHAPTER   X. 

"  TT  was  so  dreadfully  hot  in  there,"  said  Julia,  when 
JL   Robin,  carried  into  the  open  air,  had  recovered,  and 
declared,  in  a    determined   voice,  that    she  "felt  just   as 
well  as  ever,  ami 
was    ashamed    of 
having    made   so 
much  trouble." 

"  I  used  to  feel 
just  like  that  ev- 
ery time  I  went 
into  the  /furnace- 
room,"  added  Ju- 
lia, sympathetic- 
•ally. 

"She's  so  ten- 
der-hearted too." 
said  Jean.  "It 
worried  her  to 
hear  how  badly 
Jo  Wilkes's  mo- 
therl'ell.  Wasn't 
that  it,  partly, 
Robin?  What 
did  you  mean, 
Robin,  by  saying 
he  didn't  do  it?'' 

There  was  nev- 
er to  be  any  es- 
cape from  Jean's 
direct  question- 
ings. 

A  bright  color 
leaped  into  Rob- 
in's pale  cheeks. 
"  I— I  don't — it 
didn't  seem  pos- 
sible that  he  could 
be  a  common 
thief;  he  looks 
so  honest,"  she 
said,  dropping 
her  eyes. 

"/call  that  foolish, "said  Martha.  "What  does  it  mat- 
ter to  people  like  that  if  they  are  suspected?  He  would 
be  let  off  easily  if  he  would  plead  guilty,  wouldn't  he?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  that  can  be  managed,  if  he  restores  the 
watch,"  said  Carlsen. 

*  Beguu  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  No.  699. 


DATE   WAS    STILL    STANDING    BY    THE    FURNACE,   WATCHINC,    WITH    FASCINATED    fJAZE. 


"But  I  don't  care  about  the  walch."  said  Martha;  "that 
is,  compared  to  the  horror  of  being  perched  up  on  a  wit- 
ness stand,  a  watch  is  nothing  at  all.  Do  your  best  to 
get  him  off,  anyway,  won't  you,  Carlsen?" 

"  I  can't  say  I 
wonder  much  at 
Martha,"  said  Ju- 
lia; "  it  must  be 
horrid  to  go  to 
court.  But  I 
shouldn't  care  so 
much  if  I  were 
you,  Robin.  Of 
course  if  there 
was  anything 
that  one  could  do 
about  it — 

"What  could 
I  do  ?  Of  course 
it  is  of  no  use  to 
think  about  it." 
said  Robin,  light- 
ly. Carlsen  was 
watching  her  nar- 
rowly. It  terri- 
fied her  to  think 
how  much  she 
might  have  be- 
trayed to  his  keen 
wits.  "  I  shall 
be  sorry  if  Mar- 
tha has  to  go  to 
court,  that's  all. 
Come,  let  us  go 
back  to  the  fur- 
nace-room. I 
want  to  see  them 
make  the  pretty 
vases  and  bottles. 
Oh,  you  needn't 
be  afraid !  I 
sha'n't  be  faint 
again.  I  have 

been  in  before,  many  a  time,  and  it's  only  just  at  first 
that  I  feel  the  heat.  And— and  Dave  Freneau  can  go 
home  with  us,  Mr.  Carlsen,  we  pass  his  house  on  ourway 
home,  and  his  sister  is  very  anxious  about  him."  Robin 
said  this,  summoning  all  her  courage,  as  they  followed 
Carlsen  back  into  the  furnace-room. 
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"  \Vhal  :i  lillli1  spit  lire  she   i-i     th:il    sister  «!'  liis!"   said 

en,  good    himioredly.   although    a    Slighl     Hush    tliat. 

nger  bad   risen   to   his  brow.       "  I    pit  ied   I  he 

liov.       I    used    In   know   linn    \\hi-n    he    \\as    a     lilllc  i-hap, 

'I  I  thought  ii  might  am  use  him  to  see  the  sort  oi1  u'lass 
QO  tliat  he  was  used  to      His  father  was  ver\  -liilful 

at.  line  work  ;    it   was  a  ])ily  I  hat  then'  was  surli  a  prejudice 

,i  him  on  areoimi  of  his  being  a  foreigner;  ii  made 

him  hitler  and  hard  to  get  alone;  with  I  suppose-  it.  was 
the  same  here.  That  girl  seemed  to  think  1  wanted  to 
nnmler  her  In-other.  Iliad  a  curiosity  to  see  whether  lie 
Id  rememlier  anything  ahout  the  different  processes. 
or  whether  he  had  lost  his  wits  as  entirely  as  people  say." 

"  I'm  sure  I  think  il  was  very  ijood  ol'yoii;  snell  peo- 
ple are  always  ungrateful,"  Said  .Martha. 

l>ave  was  still  standing  by  tlie  furnace,  watching  with 
a  fascinated  ga/e  the  workmen  as  they  thrust  their  pun- 
tics  into  the  Mazing  depths  to  gather  metal. 

"  1  u  anted  him  to  let.  me  do  it,  and  he  wouldn't."  he 
said,  coinplaiiiiiigly,  to  (.'arisen.  His  brows  were  knitted, 
and  he  seemed  too  much  al»orbed  to  notice  the  rest  of  the 

party.  He  even  looked  at  Rohin  and  Jean  without  seem- 
ing to  see  them. 

"Let  him  take  it!"  said  Carlson  to  the  workman,  who 
delivered  the  punty  up  to  Dave,  hesitatingly,  and  with  a 
look  of  dismay. 

The  hoy,  with  his  heavy  bewildered  face,  wandered  oil' 
with  the  blazing-  ball  of  lire.  Those  who  hustled  uncon- 
cernedly al t  the  men  who  bore  similar  burdens  gave  him 

a  with:  hcrlh.  The  girls  scattered  with  little  cries,  which 
Dave  did  not  seem  to  hear,  ('arisen  kept  close  behind 
him.  watching  intent  1  y. 

Dave  went  over  to  one  of  the  benches,  hut  lie  waved 
aside  an  old  man  who  would  have  taken  the  tube  from 
him  and  himself  blow  the  glass  into  a  globe,  and  sat 
down  at  the  bench  with  it,  the  old  man  standing  hack  at 
a  sign  from  Carlson,  hut  with  a  comical  look  of  indigna- 
tion. "The  order  wouldn't  allow  it,"  lie  muttered.  "  He 
wa  n't  nothin1  but  a  tender  'fore  he  got  to  be  a  fool." 

(  'arisen  paid  no  attention  except  by  a  flickering  smile. 

Dave  rolled  the  globe  back  and  forth  on  the  horizontal 
bar  on  each  side  of  him,  never  lifting  bis  eyes  while  the 
glass  kept  oddly  changing  itsshape;  there  was  a  half  smile 
(iii  bis  face  like  that  of  a  child  delighted  with  his  toy.  He 
bad  made  a  hole  in  the  globe,  and  enlarged  it  gradually, 
though  without  any  apparent  care,  into  a  symmetrical 
opening.  By  this  time  the  glass  had  cooled,  so  that  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  Carlseu  waved  back  a 
young  man  who  was  approaching,  unseen  by  Dave.  The 
hoy  looked  up  and  around  him  in  a  little  bewilderment  - 
then  he  arose,  selected  out  of  all  the  hurrying  throng, 
with  their  different,  burdens,  the  young  man  who  had 
been  coming  to  him,  and  took  from  his  band  the  long 
tube  with  a  disk  of  red-hot  glass  upon  it,  which  he  in- 
stantly fastened  to  bis  cool  globe.  He  sat  down  at  the 
bench  again,  scratched  the  globe,  and  jarred  it.  The  men 
were  leaving  their  work,  and  allowing  their  lievy  halls 
of  glass  to  cool  while  they  watched  Dave,  until  Carlson's 
sharp  voice  amused  them  to  their  duty.  There  were  dis 
satisfied  mutterings  about  the  irregularity  of  the  proceed 
ings,  mingled  with  exclamations  of  astonishment  at  the 
skill  of  the  boy,  whose  supposed  mental  condition  was 
speedily  reported  by  those  of  the  old  hands  who  knew 
Have. 

Off  ran  Dave  to  the  "glory  bole"  with  his  globe,  im- 
patiently rejecting  the  help  of  the  man  whose  business  it 
was  to  do  this  part  of  the  work,  and  quickly  heated  the 
broken  end  into  softness;  then  back  again  to  the  bench, 
and  began  to  manipulate  the  globe  anew.  A  minute  or 
two,  and  there  was  a  perfect  lamp  shade  under  Dave's 
swift  hands.  A  stroke  detached  it  from  the  iron  rod,  and 
dropped  it.  into  a  bed  of  sand. 

Dave  allowed  the  small  boy,  who  came  running  up,  to 


carrv  it  oil'  to  ihe  annealinir  furnace.  He  looked  up  pale, 
and  as  if  just  awakened,  and  wiped  bis  wet  face  with  his 
handkerchief. 

"  You   did    that    pretty  well,  old    fellow!"  said  ('arisen, 
cordially.       And   there  was  a   murmur  of   applause,  amid 
ambling    of    the    men,  at    which  Dave   Hushed    with 
pride. 

•'lie  miisi  have  done  it  all  consid'ahle  many  times," 
said  the  o,d  man  \\  ho>e  place  at  the  bench  Dave  had 
sei/.ed.  "Tain't  allowed,  though — a  youngster  like  him. 
\V  here'd  you  do  it.  sonny  .'" 

Dave's  face  clouded.  "I  don't  know,"  lie  said,  in  a 
puzzled  tone. 

"Hewa'n't  anything  hut  a  tender  in  the  window-glass 
house."  remarked  a  hoy.  in  an  injured  tone. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  crccdid  it  before,"  said  Dave, 
knitting  his  brows  painfully.  "  But  I've  seen  it — oh,  all 
the  time,  somew  here." 

'  Twas  prot.ty  well  done  for  a  boy  who  has  no  mem- 
ory," said  ('arisen,  in  a  tone  of  triumph. 

"  I  can't  see  how  be  could  do  it,  when  be  hardly  seems 
to  know  any  one,"  said  Jean. 

"Memory  is  a  curious  thing,  and  injuries  to  the  brain 
produce  very  queer  results."  said  ('arisen.  "I've  been 
ri-ading  about,  them  lately."  He  looked  suddenly  at 
Kohiji,  whose  gaze  was  fixed  intently  upon  him.  "My 
hump  of  curiosity  is  very  large,  and  I — I  came  near 
.studying  medicine  once,"  he  added,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. 

"  He  wants  to  find  out,  like  Thanny  Baker,"  said  Jean, 
in  an  aside. 

"What  the  boy  has  lost  is  his  memory  of  events,"  con- 
tinued ('arisen.  "  Whatever  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  be  can  do  still.  He  could  do  his  work  just  as  well 
as  before." 

"  But  the  doctor  said  he  mustn't,"  said  Robin.  "His 
brain  must  have  rest." 

"  I  dare  say  he  is  right,  though  I  doubt  if  his  memory 
ever  returns,"  said  < 'arisen,  carelessly,  as  if  il  wore,  after, 
all,  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence. 

"Of  course  it  will,  when  he  can  remember  so  much," 
said  Jean,  with  a  kind  of  indignation.  "  Anyway,  it 
must  be  rather  good  fun  to  begin  all  over  again.  I 
should  like  to  lie  just  getting  acquainted  with  Robin,  and 
the  twins,  and  Traddles,  and  Ken.  How  queer  it  would  be 
not  to  know  that  Ken  must  be  smoothed  the  right  way 
when  lie  has  anything  new  on,  and  that  Robin  likes  to 
make  butter-scotch  when  the  wind  is  east." 

Carlson  led  the  way  into  another  room  where  there 
were  samples  of  colored  <j-Iass  upon  a  long  bench.  Dave 
took  up  a  dainty  vase,  amber  at  the  bottom  and  ruby  at 
the  mouth,  and  examined  it  curiously 

"Did  you  ever  make  anything  like  that?"  asked  Carl- 
sen,  easily. 

Dave  shook  his  head  after  a  moment's  troubled  reflec- 
tion. "  I  don't  know  now,"  he  said.  "  I  think  I  dreamed 
something  once  about  colors  like  that,  but  it  won't  come 
back  when  I'm  awake.  Do  you  know  how  to  do  it?" 
lie  looked  wistfully  up  at  Carlseii. 

"I?  oh  yes,  it's  very  simple.  I'll  show  you  some 
l  ime,"  said  <  'arisen. 

"  I  don't  know  how  they  make  it — make  it— those  col- 
ors." said  Dave,  with  eager  interest. 

There  are  many  different  things  used  to  give  color  to 
glass,"  said  Carlseii,  observing  him  intently.  "  It  is  gold 
that  gives  that  amber  color." 

"  Amber-color- gold!  That's  it'  I  know  !"  exclaimed 
Dave,  his  face  lighting  up.  "  I  kii(>n\  but  Ican't  remem- 
ber names." 

"The  doctor  said  he  might  come  to  remember  by  as- 
sociating ideas— wasn't  that  it.  Robin?— or  his  memory 
miL'-lit  come  back  all  at  once."  said  Jean. 

"He  looks  tired  now,"  said   Carlsen.  quickly  cutting 
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short  this  recalling  of  the  doctor's  prophecies.  "I  \vill 
drive  him  home,  or  if  you  would  prefer  to  have  him  g<> 
with  you."  He  said  this  politely  to  Robin,  but  with  a 
little  quizzical  smile,  which  made  Robin  feel  very  small 
and  childish  and  unwarrantably  suspicious. 

The  Hallett  girls  insisted  that  Robin  and  Jean  should 
go  borne  with  them  to  meet  the  Rawlins  girls  and  Duke, 
who  were  coming  to  tea,  but  Robin  resisted  all  their 
entreaties,  and,  what  was  still  more  difficult,  the  litile 
pleading  tug  which  Jean  privately  gave  her  dress  skirt. 
Jean  dearly  loved  a  good  time,  and  there  was  no  weight 
on  her  spirits  which  could  not  be  lightly  shaken  oft'. 
Robin  was  too  single-hearted  to  be  able  to  make  merry 
while  all  this  trouble  about  Ken  was  weighing-  upon  her. 
By  promising  "solemnly"  to  go  to  their  tennis  party 
the  next  week,  she  finally  pacified  the  girls,  and  this 
prospect  caused  Jean's  brow  to  clear  also. 

It  was  settled  that  the  Hallett  girls  should  drive  them 
as  far  as  the  Freneau  cottage,  and  Robin  and  Jean  should 
walk  the  rest  of  the  way  home,  while  the  girls  returned 
to  meet  their  guests.  Ca risen  came  out  after  them  to  tell 
them  of  the  mosaic  glass  windows  that  were  to  be  made, 
and  to  ask  them  to  come  some  day  and  see  the  process. 

"I  want  to  come;   I  want  to  see!"  cried  Dave,  eagerly. 

"Oh  yes,  come  any  time,  when  I'm  not  too  busy  to 
look  after  you,  unless  your  —  your  friends  are  afraid 
that  it  will  tire  you  too  much,"  said  Carlsen,  and  again 
that  little  quizzical  smile  brought  the  color  to  Robin's 
cheeks. 

Martha  jumped  out  of  the  phaeton  and  ran  back  to  beg 
Carlsen  again  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  "get  Jo  Wilkes 
off." 

"  He  seems  very  good-natured.  I'm  sure  he  only 
wanted  tu  amuse  Dave;  what  else  could  he  want?"  said 
Julia. 

"I  go  there  again,"  said  Dave,  who  was  lucked  into 
the  front  of  the  phaeton,  amiably  curling  his  long  legs 
up  out  of  the  way.  "  I  liked  it.  And  I — I  want  to  think 
and  think." 

Annette  rushed  out  like  a  whirlwind,  and  almost 
dragged  Dave  from  the  carriage. 

"You  have  rescued  him  from  that  bad  man  ["slit- 
cried,  fervently  embracing  Robin.  "And  he  shall  not 
get  him  again — never,  never !  We  will  run  a\vay  first, 
my  Dave  and  I." 

"I  shall  not  run  a  way,  "said  Dave,  stoutly.  "I  go  over 
there  again  soon,  to-morrow,  where  they  make  glass.  I 
make  it  myself,  amber  and  ruby."  He  pronounced  the 
words  slowly  and  with  difliculty,  and  evidently  felt 
great  pride  that  he  could  remember  them. 

"You  see  what  that  wicked  man  have  done!  He 
have  my  Dave  be — bewitch!"  (Some  English  words 
came  very  hard  to  Annette,  and  this  happened  to  be  one 
of  them.)  She  burst  into  a.  passion  of  tears,  which  caused 
Dave's  brows  to  contract  in  wondering  annoyance. 

"Do  stop  making  such  a  fuss!"  cried  Martha  Hallett, 
irritably.  "No  one  will  hurt  you  or  your  brother,  if 
you  behave  yourselves." 

"Great  things  you  do  know  about  it — you  who  are  of 
those  who  have  try  to  ruin  us!"  cried  Annette,  stamping 
her  foot  on  her  door-stone.  "  Oh,  I  wish  that  the  son  of 
the  minister  had  not  gone!  He  would  make  all  right." 

"  Poor  Ken  !  I'm  afraid  he  couldn't,"  said  Robin,  with 
a  long  sigh,  as  the  phaeton  drove  away,  the  Hallett  girls 
sending  back  a  chorus  of  reminders^,  about  the  tennis 
party. 

"It  isn't  so  long  ago  that  she  was  saying  she  wished 
Dave  would  keep  away  from  Ken,"  said  Jean,  as  they 
walked  on  homeward,  after  giving  Annette  all  the  con- 
soling assurances  of  Dave's  safety  that  they  could. 

"  I'm  afraid  it  doesn't  make  much  difference  what  An- 
nette says,"  Robin  answered,  and  yet  she  felt  a  certain 
sense  of  comfort  that  any  one,  even  Annette,  trusted  Ken. 


She  would  trust  him  too.  It  was  all  a  mistake;  it  was 
a  dreadful  nightmare  from  which  she  would  wake  soon. 
And  then,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  she  stood 
still  in  the  road:  she  would  go  back  and  proclaim  that  it 
was  Ken  and  not  Jo  Wilkes  who  had  stolen  the  watch. 
She  could  not  bear  such  a  burden  of  guilt,  and  share  in 
bringing- such  suffering  upon  others. 

"  I  wish  I  had  stuck  to  what  1  said  when  I  was  faint. 
I  wish  I  hadn't  taken  it  back, "she  murmured,  half  aloud, 
finding  that  her  resolution  failed  her  utterly  when  she 
tried  to  go  back.  It  was  not  for  Ken's  sake,  not  for  her 
own  sake,  that  she  faltered,  she  said  to  herself,  but  her 
father's  suffering  face  would  come  between  her  and  the 
righteous  confession.  "If  I  could  only  tell  some  one! 
I  never  was  strong  enough  to  bear  things  alone,"  thought, 
poor  Robin.  What  would  Jean  say  —  honest,  single- 
lie;!  ried  little  Jean,  who  had  had  her  own  conscience 
troubles  about  the  clove  lozenges?  But  one  could  not 
bear  to  distress  her;  come  what  might,  she  would  not  tell 
Jean,  Robin  resolved.  And  if  mamma  were  well,  were 
like  other  mothers;  she  was  not  strong,  and  Ken  was  her 
favorite;  this  very  day  she  had  called  him  "  the  best  one." 
As  for  her  father,  the  shock  would  kill  him.  No,  there 
was  no  one  to  tell,  no  one.  One  could  say  one's  prayers, 
of  course.  "But  that  help  is  so  far  oil'. "said  Robin  to 
herself.  Ah,  nearer,  Robin,  than  you  think — nearer  than 
any  of  us  think  ! 

As  for  Jean,  her  mind  was  dwelling  upon  sashes.  Deal- 
to  Jean's  heart  was  asash,  a  good  wide  one,  and  of  a  bright 
color,  which  would  enhance  the  charms  of  her  new  white 
dress.  "Kitty  Rawlins  has  a  tennis  suit  that  came  from 
Paris;  only  think  of  it!"  Tl.is  was  the  first  of  many 
pathetic  remarks  of  Jean's  upon  the  subject  of  dress  which 
reached  Robin's  consciousness.  "Don't  you  think  I  might 
have  the  sash,  Robin?  Mr.  Sears  is  selling  out  the  ribbon 
in  his  store.  He  only  keeps  it  in  the  summer,  and  he 
isn't  going  to  keep  it  any  more,  because  the  summer  peo- 
ple don't  buy  it,  and  there's  a  beautiful  blue — so  wide!" 

"Perhaps  I  can  squeeze  it  out  of  the  housekeeping 
money.  I'm  afraid,  but  I'll  try." 

"You  ought  to  have  a  new  dress,  Robin." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  do  well  enough,"  said  Robin,  hastily. 

"You  don't  care  for  anything,  now  Ken  has  gone.  I 
think  it's  queer,  when  he  wanted  to  go — catch  Ken  going 
if  he  didn't! — and  I'm  sure  he  hasn't  been  so  very,  very 
pleasant  lately.  Or  is  it  Jo  Wilkes  that  makes  you  feel 
so?  I'm  sure  one  can't  worry  about  all  the  thieves  in  the 
world  or  their  mothers.  If  you're  relation  to  a  thief,  you 
must  expect  to  have  trouble,"  added  unconscious  Jean. 
"  As  for  Dave  Freneau,  /  think  he  is  getting  well." 

Their  mother  met  them  at  the  door,  her  eyes  swollen 
with  tears.  "  I  won't  say  that  it  is  heartless,  Robin,  for 
you  to  go  about  having  a  good  time  when  your  poor  bro- 
ther has  gone,  we  don't  know  where,  but  I  wonder  how 
you  could.  Oh,  my  poor  boy,  no  one  cares  for  him 
but  me'" 

Robin  kissed  her  silently  ;  even  at  fifteen  one  has 
learned  sometimes  that  words  are  useless  where  the  ear 
is  not  fitted  to  hear;  and  she  comforted  her  mother  by 
reading  the  fashions  and  accounts  of  the  gay  doings  at 
Newport. 

Her  father  wished  to  see  her  afterwards  in  his  study. 
He  looked  paler  and  more  ill  than  for  a  long  time.  He 
began  at  once  to  talk  of  Ken,  it  was  of  Ken  that  /i/.s 
mind  was  full  also. 

"Nothing  has  cut  more  keenly  than  that  I  had  no 
money  to  give  him,  Robin,"  he  said.  "  lie  bad  managed 
to  get  some  somewhere,  and  begged  me  not  to  worry,  dear 
boy!  I  suppose  he  got  it  by  fishing  or  taking  people  out 
sailing  in  his  boat.  Well,  well;  perhaps  it  was  better 
for  him  to  go!" 

"There  will  be  money  coming  from  the  cranberries 
before  long,  papa."  Practical  comfort  was  all  that  she 


e,.ulil    trust    herself    to  oll'er,  with    the    grea 
•   that   uould  not  down. 

eep  the  mea.lou  :     I  iiope  you  can  keep 
it  ••  lowed  some  talk   of  slocks  that  had  deteri- 

orated  in    -nine,   and    dividends  that    were    long    delayed. 

"But  it -takes  so  little  to  keep  our  heads  above  water,  and 
you  and  Moira  manage  o  exce  lentlj  thai  wi  shall  do  it 
still  !"  he  said  cheerfully  .  "  i'.ut  ii  cuts  me  to  the  h<  arl 
th;,t  [  should  have  to  lei  Ken  go  out  into  the  world  pen 

Qjless!  l>"  yOU  kmnv  ho\v  much  money  In-  had.  anil 
where  he  uol  it.  Robin  .'" 

It  was  from  her  father  that  .lean  had  inherited  her  em- 
barrassing straightforwardness  of  speech,  and  they  both 
looked  one  allot  her  direct  ly  in  the  face. 

••  I      I     lie  didn't  tell  me.  papa 

"  Well.  well,  you're  not    to  I. lame,  child.      I  mnsln  I  dis 

tress  you  about  it. "said   her  father,  misinterpreting   tier 

confusion.  "Loot  out  for  your  cranberries,  Robin! 
We're  -JOIN--  to  have  rain:  thai  \\ill  be  good  for  them, 

you  mustn'l  let  the  frost  catch  them." 

h  ,-;nued  persistently  for  n earl J  a  week.  Rain  might 

,1  for  cranberries,  but  it,  hindered  one  from  hearing 

the  Sandl'ord  news,  and  discovering  whether  .lo  Wilkes 
was  to  be  tried  for  theft. 

In  >pite  of  every  thing.  Robin  and  Moira  put.  their  heads 
together  and  managed  Ihe  sash  for  .lean,  and  Robin  anil 
Jean  went  to  ^uansell  and  bought  it.  the  lirst  bright  days. 

It  was  Trim  who  came  to  meet  them  as  they  came 
home 

"  No  one  got  sticky,  Wobin,"  she  said,  "  but  a  sfwange 
thing  happened.  We  were  pulling  our  hair  inlo  curl- 
papers:" in  fact,  Prim's  head  was  now  bristling  all  over 
with  little  sharp  paper  tails-  "1  told  them  it  was  proper 
to  do  our  hair  upstairs,  but  Twaddles  would  stay  where 
papa  was,  and  we  found  a  piece  of  newspaper  in  the  study, 
and  there  wasn't  enough  to  go  wound,  and  Twaddles  was 
on  the  settle,  and  she  felt  something  like  paper,  and  she 
poked  her  lingers  into  a  wip  in  the  leather  and  pulled  out 
— this."  Prim  unclosed  her  small  clinched  list  and 
showed  a  ball  of  crumpled  paper.  "Oh,  Wobin,  I  think 
it's  the  paper  the  monkey  carried  oft'  that  Ken  felt  so 
badly  about  the  day  the  French  boy  that  got  hurt  came 
home.  Twaddles  wasn't  going  to  give  it  to  me." 

[ill    BK    CONTINUED.] 
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FKKIXOHI    AM)    THK    MAGICIANS, 

(ill,  THE    TKir.MI'lI    (.>!••    i 'u\l  MnX-SENSE. 
BY  JAMES  CARTER  IJEAKI). 

IN  u  deep  cavern  in  tlie  Himalaya  Mountains  lived 
three,  famous  magicians,  who  were,  so  learned  in  the 
science  of  C'hina  and  India  that  they  could  make  gold 
pieces  vanish,  turn  diamonds  into  charcoal,  pearls  to 
dust,  and  tell  tin-  color  of  your  grandmother's  hair  by 
gazing  into  your  left  eye.  But  with  all  their  Learning, 
the'  needed  some  one  to  look  after  them 

"Our  lime  is  so  taken  up."  they  said,  "iii  doinu  ex- 
traordinary things,  \ve  have,  none  to  spare  for  ordinary 
ones." 

To  do  common  things  rightly  demands  common-sense. 
The  three  magicians  at  lirst  tried  to  select  the  person  they 
needed  from  among  those  who  came  to  consult  them 
about  lost  property  or  gel.ting  married:  but  not  one  of 
these  could  be  found  who  had  the  smallest  glimmering 
of  common-sense.  At  last,  however,  they  succeeded  in 
discovering  the  person  for  whom  they  were  looking.  He 
was  only  a  well-grown  boy.  He  carried  a  bow  and  a. 
quiver  of  arrows  at  his  back.  As  lie  crossed  the  bridge 
over  which  ran  the  path  that  led  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  u  here  the  magicians  lived,  he  met,  one  of  them 
neepmLr  and  bewailing  his  hard  fate.  Alas!  a  golden 
i'u  II  of  preen. u-.  ire-ins  and  an  amulet  that  brought 


good   fortune    to    ils    possessor    had    been    stolen,   and    the 
thief  had  eseapeil    with   the  treasure 

()n    hearing   this   the    lad     thanked    the    mairician.  and 

i urned  to  go  away. 


THE    THREE    TRANSKOKMKD    MAGICIANS. 

"  For  what  am  I  thanked,  and  why  do  you  depart?" 
asked  the  magician. 

"  I  thank  you  because  you  have  kept  me  from  making 
a  fool  of  myself,"  replied  his  visitor.  "The  fact  is,  I 
have  lost  the  axe  with  which  I  gain  my  livelihood.  My 
neighbors  managed  to  half  persuade  me  that  you  could 
help  me  lind  it;  but  if  you  cannot  keep  thieves  away 
from  your  own  door,  and  cannot  tind  your  own  property 
when  it  is  stolen,  common-sense  tells  me  that  I  am  on 
the  wrong  road  to  lind  my  axe." 

"This  common-sense  of  which  you  speak,"  said  the 
ma-jieiaii.  "is  the  amulet  we  seek,  the  treasured  jewels 
are  sound  judgment,  and  the  golden  vase  is  the  mind 
that  contains  them.  Listen.  The  Grand  Lama  has 
promised  to  reward  the  wisest  of  his  magicians.  We 
meet,  to  compare  our  skill  at  Lhosa.  You  shall  accom- 
pany us,  and  do  common  things  for  us." 

The  hoy,  whom  they  called  Feringhi,  though  the  name 
does  not  necessarily  mean  common-sense,  was  now  taken 
into  the  cavern  and  introduced  to  the  other  two  magi- 
cians, and  immediately  began  to  help  them  prepare  for 
then-  journey.  Having  set  out,  they  arrived  at  length 
at  the  marshes  that  lie  between  Lhosa  and  that  part  of 
the  mountain  where  the  magicians  lived. 

"The  surface  of  this  marsh,"  said  Gazoo,  the  young- 
est of  the  three  magicians,  "is  too  solid  to  permit  the 
passage  of  a  boat,  but  too  soft  to  allow  us  to  walk  upon 
it,  too  wide  to  leap  across,  and  too  deep  to  wade  through." 

"Verily  it  is  like  the  wisdom  taught  us  in  our  books," 
said  Lala,  the  next  brother.  "  Let  us  sit  here  for  seven 
davs  and  seven  nights  in  silent  contemplation  of  this 
difficulty." 

The  other  two  magicians  were  quite  willing  to  do  so. 
until  Feringhi  pointed  out  to  them  that  much  contem- 
plation had  already  delayed  their  journey  so  greatly  that 
there  really  remained  no  time  to  lose  if  they  were  to  be 
at  the  shrine  of  the  Grand  Lama  at  the  appointed  day. 

''Since  then  we  must  hasten,"  said  Foofoo,  "I  shall 
inhale  enough  of  my  celebrated,  highly  concentrated. 
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double-distilled  extract  of  batraehararum  to  change  my 
outward  shape  into  tli:it  of  a  frog  for  the  space  of  lialf  an 
hour,  ample  time  to  cross  the  marsh,  when,  on  the  fur- 
ther shore.  1  shall  resume  my  natural  form." 

"For  my  part,"  said  Lala,  "I  shall  turn  turtle.  The 
creature  suits  my  fancy — slow  and  dignified,  much  given 
to  retiring  within  himself  in  silent  contemplation,  and 
not  easily  disturbed." 

Gazoo  chose  to  be  a  microbe.  lie  intended  to  cross 
the  marsh  on  the  left  eyelid  of  the  turtle. 

"But  what  shall  we  make  of  you?"  asked  the  magi- 
cians of  Feringhi.  "Will  you  prefer  to  be,  a  tadpole,  a 
newt,  or  a  water- snake?" 

Feringhi  begged  them  to  give  themselves  no  trouble 
oil  his  account,  assuring  them  that  he  would  find  means 
to  cross  the  marsh  without  ceasing  to  be  human;  and 
that  if  they  would  allow  him  to  do  so,  he  would  see 
them  safely  to  the  other  side  in  their  own  proper  shapes 
of  men. 

But  the  magicians  began  to  believe  that  Feringhi  had 
not  the  sense  with  which  they  had  credited  him. 

"Unless  you  consent  to  be  turned  into  something — 
cried  Foot'oo. 

''  We  shall  have  to  leave  you — "  said  Lala. 

"For  our  journey,  as  you  have  said—  "  remarked 
Gazoo. 

"Admits  110  further  delay,"  added  Foofoo. 

Feringhi.  however,  protested  so  stoutly  that  he  knew 
what  he  was  about  that  they  had  no  choice  but  to  leave 
him  to  his  o\vu  devices.  They  had  scarcely  ceased  speak- 
ing to  him  when  the  lad  saw  lying  upon  the  sward  where 
the  magicians  had  stood  but  a  moment  before  a  large 
inud-lurtle  and  a  great  goggle-eyed  frog.  As  for  the 
microbe,  it  was  too  small  to  be  seen.  Feringhi  was  deeply 
interested.  He  observed  the  animals  closely.  Something 
appeared  to  be  the  matter  with  them.  The  frog,  instead 
of  leaping  after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  was  scarcely 
able  to  crawl  slowly  and  awkwardly  out  upon  the  marsh, 
while  .the  turtle,  dragging  itself  to  the  low  bank  over- 
hanging the  marsh,  fell  over  it  upon  its  back,  and  began 
to  sink  helplessly  into  the  suffocating  mud.  At  the  same 
time  a  large  secretary-bird,  one  of  a 
flock  foraging  about  the  marsh  in  search 
of  food,  spied  the  hapless  frog,  and  has- 
tened to  gobble  him  up.  It  was  indeed 
a  moment  of  peril  to  these  great  magi- 
cians, and  would  without  doubt  have 
been  the  last  ever  heard  of  them,  had 
not  Feringhi,  hastily  fitting  an  arrow  to 
his  bow,  shot  the  secretary-bird  just  as 
it  was  about  to  seize  its  prey,  and  then 
ran  to  the  turtle,  and  taking  him  out 
of  the  mire,  turned  him  "right  side 
up  with  care."  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  as  the  magicians  afterwards  ex- 
plained at  great  length  to  Feringhi, 
they  had  omitted  to  learn  and  practise 
their  parts,  and  did  notknow  how  to  a,ct 
frog  and  turtle  after  they  had  assumed 
their  shapes,  which  showed  that  in  its 
own  way  a  frog  or  a  turtle  ma^y  know 
more  than  learned  magicians. 

Foofoo,  Lala,  and   Gazoo   were,  how- 
ever,   after     recovering     their     natural 
shapes,  a  little  more  willing  to  believe 
that  Feringhi's  common-sense  had  not 
deserted  him,  and  to  consider  any  plan 
he   had   to  propose  to  get  them  out  of 
their  difficulty.      Feringhi's  plan  was  a  very  simple  one, 
but    none   the   less   effective,  perhaps,  on    that    account. 
From  a  great  teak-tree,  uprooted  by  a  tempest  and  partly 
decayed,  he  wrenched  large  sections  of  thick  bark,  which 
he  broke  into  eight  parts  of  something  like  equal   size. 


<  )f  these  he  retained  two,  and  gave  two  to  each  of  the 
magicians.  Recommending  them  lo  follow  his  example, 
he  placed  one  of  his  pieces  of  bark  upon  the  surfaee  of 
the  marsh,  where  it  supported  him  as  he  stopped  upon  it. 
carrying  with  him  the.  other  piece  which  he  placed 
further  on.  In  this  manner,  by  alternately  putting  oi)6 
piece  before  the  other,  he  went  across,  followed  by  the 
magicians.  The  party  proceeded  safely  on  their  journey, 
until  they  came,  to  the  forests  amid  the  rocks  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  Yandok  Cho,  where  an  adventure 
occurred  that  still  amuses  the  good  people  of  India  and 
their  children,  as  they  tell  the  story  amongst  them 
selves. 

In  the  depths  of  the  forest  the1  three  wise  and  learned 
men  found  embedded  in  the  rock-  the  scattered  bones  of 
an  extinct  monster.  As  they  paused  to  examine  the 
fossil  bones,  and  guess  what  the  animal  looked  like  when 
alive,  it  occurred  to  them  to  try  what  their  art  could  do 
in  reconstructing  the  curious  monster.  Gazoo  succeeded 
in  causing  the  bones  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
rock,  and  form  a  complete  and  perfect  skeleton.  Lala,  by 
means  of  a  similar  exercise  of  his  art,  covered  the  bones 
with  flesh,  muscle,  and  fat,  and  even  restored  the  scales, 
the  proper  covering  of  the  creature  when  alive.  It  was 
certainly  very  wonderful.  There  lay  a  great  dragon,  as 
perfect  as  though  it  had  just  fallen  asleep,  instead  of 
having  been  dead  for  countless  centuries. 

"Our  sacred  writings,"  said  Foofoo,  turning  to  his 
brothers,  with  a  smile  of  superiority,  "tell  us  that  'He 
who  restores  a  habitation  fallen  into  ruins  shall  be  called 
the  Wonderful  Benefactor,  but  he  who  restores  to  life  the 
perishing,  he  it  is  who  has  entered  the  Perfect  Way.' 
You  have  given  the  creature  form,  I  will  fill  up  that 
form  with  its  proper  life." 

When  Feringhi  found  that  Foofoo  was  about  to  restore 
the  great  beast  to  life,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  first 
bind  its  limbs  with  flexible  vines  so  that  it  could  do  them 
no  harm. 

"And  leave  it  to  slowly  die  of  hunger  and  thirst,  after 
having-  restored  to  it  the  capacity  for  suffering^"  asked 
Foofoo,  indignantly.  "I  am  incapable  of  such  cruelty. 


KKUlMilll    COMES 
RESCUE. 


Fear  not;   the  instinct  of  gratitude  in  the  dragon's  heart 
will  iirevent  him  from  injuring  us." 

This  Feringhi  did  not  believe,  and  made  all  the  baste 
he  could  to  climb  into  a  large  tree,  where  he  stationed 
himself  among  the  branches,  strung  his  bow,  and  loosened 
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his  c|iiivrr.       ll    \v:is   well  lie  (liil  so.  for    no 

•  were  Koofoo's  exertions  successful,  and  the  spirit 
of  life  infused  into  the  great  reptile,  than,  springing  to  its 
IV,. i  ;,ii(l  .  ipon  i  he  terrified  magicians,  it  leaped 

Without   8   moment's  hesitation   upon    l''ool'oo  :nul  In  ire  linn 

to  the  earth.     Not  less  quickly,  however,  an  arrow  from 


IT    LEAPED    UPON    FOOFOO    AND    BORE    HIM    TO   THE    EARTH. 

Kcriim-hi's  IKI\V  buried  itself  in  the  side  of  the  monster. 
. \noi  her  followed  with  unerring  aim.  and  still  another, 
;tll  directed  to  the  most  defenseless  pans  where  impene- 
trable scales  did  not  protect  the  body,  until  the  dragon 
sank  to  the  earth,  and  lay  there  as  it.  lay  before  life  had 
been  eon.jmvd  into  it,  except  that  the  earth  all  about  was 
stained  with  the  blood  that  Unwed  from  its  many 
wounds. 

Arriving  at  Lhosa,  the  magicians  and  Feringhi  were 
met  by  an  armed  guard,  taken  into  custody,  and  immedi- 
ately carried  to  the  mountain-temple  Potata.  Here,  on  a 
lofty  terrace,  beneath  a.  gilded  canopy,  they  were  brought 
into  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Lama,  Below  them, 
from  their  great  height,  they  could  see  his  innumerable 
votaries  thronging  from  every  direction  to  kneel  before 
the  holy  mountain,  and  here,  on  a  golden  throne  shaped 
like  a  lotus  flower  sat  his  Sacred  Majesty,  giving  an  au- 
dience to  governors  of  provinces  and  kings  of  nations. 
Falling  prostrate  before  him  they  heard  him  say,  in  tones 
of  displeasure: 

"The  humblest  and  most  despised  living  creature  is 
more  sacred  to  Buddha  than  llie  vanity  of  fools;  the 
soul  of  the  secretary-bird  killed  on  llie  marshes  and  that 
of  the  dragon,  so  cruelly  brought  to  life  only  to  lie  again 
slaughtered,  have  come  to  me  calling  for  justice  This 
is  the  decree  of  the  Enlightened,  decreed  in  the  name  of 
the  Sinless  One.  that  you  four  culprits  be  taken  to  the 
Held  adjoining  my  temple,  at.  llie  ba^e  of  llie  rock  upon 
which  it  is  founded.  Here  shall  you  dig  the  foundations 
of  your  prison-house,  which  you  shall  build,  therein  to 
pass  llie  rest  of  your  present  lives  ill  close  captivity. 

Nevertheless,  should  one  escape   before'  the  prison-bouse 

is  built,  and  by  so  much   as   the  seventh   part  of  a   day. 

een     the    ri^inir    and    setting   of   the    sun,  elude    my 


search,  you  shall  all   be  released.      Only  know  this:  that 
be  who  thus  releases  his  fellows  shall  be  master  and  the 
rest    his    servants.       Vcnl.v.    1    have    a    crystal    tube    which 
will  show   me  all   disguises,  shapes  of  enchantment,  hid- 
ing-places to   the   ends  of   the   earth,  and    much    further; 
;,,,d   indeed  the  more  .subtle  the  disguise  and  the  greater 
the  distance,  the    more   clearly   does    it 
sho\\   me  what  I  seek  to  see." 

In  uiier  despair  the  three  magicians, 
and  Keringhi.  who  did  not,  like  them, 
upall  hope  of  escape,  were  led  down 
three  hundred  staircases  to  the  valley 
below.  Here  they  were  instructed  in  the 
task  assigned  them,  and  after  a  time  set 
to  work.  As  soon  as  Feringhi  perceived 
that  they  were  carelessly  guarded,  for, 
relying  on  the  crystal  tube  of  their  mas- 
ter, the  servants  of  the  Grand  Lama,  did 
not  believe  the  escape  of  the  prisoners 
possible,  instead  of  following  the  orders 
given  him,  he  did  a  little  work  on  his 
own  account.  He  made  a  trench  large 
enough  to  lie  down  in.  At  one  end  he 
dug  a  small  hole  which,  while  he  was 
careful  not  to  widen  at  the  mouth,  he 
enlarged  as  it  grew  deeper.  When  the 
hour  drew  near  for  noonday  prayers,  he 
lay  down  in  the  trench  lie  had  dug, 
with  his  face  over  the  hole,  so  that  he 
could  breathe  the  air  in  it,  and  asked  the 
magicians  to  cover  him  up  with  loose 
earth. 

"No,"  said  Foofoo,  "  we  cannot  have 
your  soul  accusing  us  to  the  Grand 
Lama,  like  those  of  the  bird  and  the 
dragon.  Unhappy  is  the  day  we  ever 
met  you  !" 

But  Feringhi  at  last  persuaded  them 

to  do  as  he  wished.      When  the  guards, 

who  had  been  asleep  in  the  shade  of  the  temple,  awoke 

to  find  one  of  their   prisoners   missing,  they  only  shook 

their  heads  and  smiled. 

"It  will  be  the  worse  for  all  of  you  when  our  holy 
master  finds  him  with  his  crystal  tube,  and  by  his  magic 
power  brings  him  back  again."  said  they.  "Our  prison- 
ers almost  always  try  once,  hut  never  twice  to  escape." 

The  Grand  Lama,  hearing  of  the  disappearance  of  his 
prisoner,  also  smiled,  and  taking  up  his  crystal  tube,  de- 
scended, as  was  necessary,  to  the  place  where  the  prisoner 
had  been  last  seen.  Taking  his  stand  over  the  very  spot 
wherein  Feringhi  lay  buried,  he  again  smiled,  as  he  ad- 
justed his  crystal  tube  and  looked  to  the  west.  In  a  mo- 
ment's time  he  ceased  smiling  and  directed  his  gaze  to  the 
north.  'After  looking  a  little  longer  than  before,  his 
face  assumed  a  slightly  perplexed  expression,  as  he  turned 
to  the  east.  A  look  of  troubled  astonishment  crept  over 
his  sacred  feature*  as  be  once  more  turned  and  looked  to 
the  south.  He  muttered  something  to  himself,  and  tried 
northeast,  southeast,  northwest,  southwest — in  short,  he 
boxed  the  compass  with  his  detective  crystal,  and  all  to 
no  purpose. 

"It  may  well  be,"  thought  the  Grand  Lama,  "  he  has 
escaped  lo  some  distant  plane!;"  but  though  he  adjusted 
his  crvstal  tube,  and  searched  the  whole  solar  system 
au'ain  and  again,  and  even  looked  further,  he  could  not 
find  his  escaped  prisoner. 

The  sacred  gongs  clashed,  the  seventh  part  of  a  day 
had  passed,  and  Feringhi  was  free.  Rising  alive  from 
the  grave  he  had  made  for  himself,  at  the  very  feet  of 
the  Grand  Lama,  the  only  spot  in  the  universe  that  the 
Great  Intelligence  had  never  thought  of  looking  at,  and 
prostrating  himself,  he  asked  the  fulfilment  of  the  prom- 
ises made  him. 
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Startled  and  confounded,  the  Grand  Lama  retreated  a 
or  two,  and  made  a  magic  gesture  to  ward  off  danger. 
That  must  be  done  at  once,"  said  the  Grand  Lama, 
who,  strange  as  it  may  seetn,  was  a  man  of  his  word. 

The  three  magicians  were  then  summoned  and  made 
to  understand  that  thenceforth  they  were  to  be  the  ser- 
vants of  their  former  servant. 

''It  is  always  well,"  said  the  Grand  Lama,  "when 
common-sense  governs  learning  and  even  religion  in  the 
persons  of  her  servants,  for  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself 
that  Feringhi  has  also  proved  himself  my  superior  in 
practical  wisdom.  He  has  gained  the  prize  reserved  for 
the  wisest,  pre-eminence  and  power  and  government,  as 
long-  as  he  deals  justly  and  mercifully  with  the  weak 
and  ignorant." 

A   LEGEND   OF  THE  BELL. 

BY    ALBERT    DEVON. 

LONG  years  ago  there  lived  a  King, 
A  mighty  man  and  bold, 
\Ylio  had  two  sons,  named  Doug  and  Ding, 
Of  whom  this   talf   is  told. 

Prince  Ding  was  clear  of  voice1,  and  tall, 

A  Prince  in  every  liue; 
Prince  Dong,  his  voice  was  very  small, 

Aud  he  but  four  feet  nine. 

Now  both  these  sons  were  very  dear 

To  Bell,  the  mighty  King. 
They  always  hastened  to  appear 

When  lie  for  them  would  ring. 

Ding  never  failed  the  first  to  be, 

I  in  I    Dong,  he  followed   well, 
And  at  the  second  summons  he 

Responded  to  King  Bell. 

This  promptness  of  each  royal  Prince 

Is  all  of  them  we   know, 
Except  that  all  their  kindred  since 

Have  done  exactly  so. 

And  if  you  chance  to  know  a  King 

Like  this  one  of  the  song, 
Just  listen  once — aud  there  is  Ding; 

Again — and  there  is  Doug. 


A  GREAT  RAILROAD  STATION. 

BY    KIRK    1IUNROE. 
II. 

AT  one  side  of  the  signal-tower,  between  the  outbound 
and  inbound  tracks,  are  several  numbered  sidings, 
on  which  may  be  seen  at  all  times  half  a  dozen  or  more 
locomotives  under  full  steam,  fresh  from  the  polish  of 
the  round-house,  their  tenders  piled  high  with  coal  and 
their  tanks  filled  with  water.  They  are  like  football 
substitutes,  not  yet  in  the  game,  but  ready  to  play  the 
moment  they  shall  be  called  upon.  Only  these  waiting 
players  are  certain  to  be  called  out,  and  they  know  just 
when  their  turns  will  come.  Their  enginemen  and  tire- 
men,  in  clean  checkered  jumpers  and  overalls,  keep  sharp 
watch  of  the  horizontal  semaphore  arm,  red  disk,  or  red 
light,  a  short  distance  ahead  of  them,  that  indicates  dan- 
ger, arid  forbids  them  to  move.  Suddenly,  a  few  min- 
utes before  it  is  time  for  their  train  to  start,  the  sema- 
phore drops,  or  the  red  disk  or  light  turns  to  white. 
Instantly  the  locomotive  is  in  motion.  It  may  be  only 
an  ordinary  machine  bound  for  a  local  run  to  Stamford 
or  Tarrytown,  or  it  may  be  903,  the  biggest  locomotive 
ever  seen  at  the  Grand  Central  Station.  The  driving- 
wheels  of  this  monster  are  over  seven  feet  high,  and  a 
tall  man  may  walk  erect  under  its  boiler.  To  it  is  ac- 
corded the  honor  of  drawing  the  fastest  train  out  of  the 


great  station,  the  Empire  State  express,  at  a  rate  of  fl5 
miles  an  hour.  No.  385  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  has  been  run  at  the  rate  of  97.3  miles  per  hour, 
which, at  this  writing, is  the  world's  best  record  forspeed.* 
Whichever  locomotive  it  is  that  has  just  received 
permission  to  move,  glides  almost  noiselessly  past  the 
signal-tower,  and  on  to  one  of  another  set  of  tracks  that 
are  lettered  instead  of  being  numbered.  Here  it  pauses 
for  an  instant,  .or  until  its  engineman,  glancing-  behind 
him,  sees  another  white  clearance  signal  bearing  a  num- 
ber that  indicates  the  station  track  he  is  to  back  down 
on.  Then  the  great  softly  breathing  engine  rolls  gently 
bad;  to  the  head  of  its  rapidly  tilling  train,  and  is  coupled 
on.  This  operation  is  hardly  completed  before  a  gong 
sounds  in  one  of  the  waiting-rooms,  from  which  a  few 
belated  passengers  are  making  a  breathless  rush  for  the 
platform.  With  the  clang  of  the  gong  the  door  of  exit 
is  closed,  regardless  of  any  who  may  still  desire  to  pass 
it,  for  the  time  of  departure,  has  arrived,  and  to  all  in- 
tents that  particular  train  has  left  the  station.  Still  it 
waits  for  a  full  minute  longer,  that  the  belated  ones  who 
just  managed  to  slip  through  the  closing  doorway  may 
reach  it.  Then,  at  the  command  of  another  gong,  so 
clear-toned  and  loud  as  to  be  distinctly  heard  in  all  parts 
of  the  great  building,  the  conductor  waves  to  the  atten- 
tive engineman,  the  latter  pulls  gently  at  a  little  brass 
lever  on  which  his  hand  has  been  resting,  and  the  long 
train  glides  out  of  the  station  with  so  little  of  noise  or 
fuss  that  its  departure  is  hardly  noted  by  those  by-stand- 
ers  who  are  not  directly  interested  in  its  fortunes. 

If  it  has  happened  that  the  last  belated  passenger  to 
pass  the  closing  door  of  the  waiting-room  is  a  cripple  or 
a  tired  woman  whose  movements  are  retarded  by  babies 
or  bundles,  the  sixty  seconds  of  grace  allowed  between 
the  sounding  of  the  two  gongs  are  often  extended  by  fif- 
teen, twenty,  or  thirty  more,  or  until  this  last  passenger 
has  safely  boarded  the  train.  The  other  passengers 
sometimes  wonder  who  it  is  that  so  evidently  notes  these 
circumstances,  and  so  times  the  signal  for  departure  that 
no  one  who  has  succeeded  in  passing  the  door  of  the  wait- 
ing-room is  ever  left.  If  they  would  look  down  to  the 
far  end  of  the  station,  and  then  half-way  up  to  its  glass 
roof,  they  would  see  the  individual  who  takes  such  careful 
note  of  their  movements,  and  without  whose  permission 
their  train  may  not  move;  or,  rather,  they  would  see  the 
curious  little  structure  in  which  he  spends  his  working 
hours. 

This  "cro'  nest,"  as  it  is  called,  looks  like  a  sentry-box 
perched  high  above  the  tracks,  and  clings  to  an  end 
wall  of  the  great  building.  It  is  reached  by  a  corkscrew 
flight  of  spidery  iron  stairs  but  eighteen  inches  wide, 
that  lead  to  a  trap-door  so  narrow  that  only  thin  persons 
may  pass  through  it.  If  one  should  stay  up  there  long 
enough  to  get  even  moderately  stout,  he  could  never 
come  down  again.  When  you  have  once  passed  through 
the  narrow  entrance,  if  you  happen  to  be  one  of  the  very 
few,  very  thin,  and  greatly  favored  persons  who  are  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  you  will  find  a  cozy  little  room  about  six 
feet  wide  by  twelve  feet  long.  In  it  are  two  desks,  a 
steam  radiator,  two  chairs,  several  tiny  closets,  a  big 
clock,  a  number  of  electric  buttons,  telegraph  instru- 
ments, and  a  variety  of  other  things.  From  one  of  its 
two  windows  you  have  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  interior 
of  the  great  station  from  end  to  end.  Directly  beneath 
you  are  the  waiting  trains,  with  their  hurrying  passengers 
and  uniformed  crews.  You  take  particular  notice  of  one. 
conductor  who  is  chatting  in  a  most  leisurely  manner 
with  a  friend,  and  wonder  if  he  realizes  that  it  is  already 
several  seconds  past  his  time  for  leaving.  You  also 
notice  the  nonchalant  air  with  which  the  brakemen  and 

*  Since  this  article  was  written,  locomotive  No.  999,  drawing  tlic 
Empire  Stale1  Kxinv-s,  has  made  a  nrord  of  a  mile  in  thirty-two  seconds, 
which  is  a  rate  of  1P24  miles  an  hour. 
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,.,  stand  beside  irs,  as  though  the  train  were 

.    e  an   hour  in-  so  \  et.     There  are  two 

ynun  i,    the  cro'  nest    \\itli   you;    DIM'  ot    ihem  is 

id   is  busily  lilling  in   wiih   figures  the 

innumerable  spaces  of  an  immense  blank  Conn,  tin1  other 

stands  beside  you  gazing  :ii  tin-  scene  In-low. 

"Then  :     Thai  fat  woman  is  aboard  :n  last,  after 
for   nearlj   lia  i  i'  .-i  niinnti-  over  tine 
iims     ''Now  watch  Jerry    the  conductor   jump  when 

I    j  i  \  c    Illlll    tli<-  gollir." 
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As  he  speaks  the  young  man  presses  an  electric  button. 
the  starting  signal  ring's  out  sharp  and  imperative,  the 
startled  conductor  breaks  off  his  conversation  so  .sudden 
ly  that  he  bites  a  word  in  two  as  lie  waves  to  the  engine- 
man,  the  brakemeu  and  porters  jump  aboard,  and  almost 
instantly,  without  a  jar  or  a  sound  that  you  can  hear,  the 
heavily  laden  train  is  moving  out  from  the  station. 

The  opposite  window  of  the  cro'  nest,  oilers  an  unob- 
structed view  of  the  station  vard,  with  its  interlacing 
tracks,  its  bewildering  host  of  danger,  cautionary,  and 
Clearance  signals,  its  nine  bustling  switch  engines  that 
are  busy  from  moniiii";  till  niu'ht  and  from  night  till 
morning  making  up  trains,  pushing  them  into  or  pulling 
them  out  from  the  station,  switching  individual  cars  and 
sending  them  Hying  back  and  forth  like  so  many  shuttle- 
cocks. Inc. lining  and  outgoing  trains  move  swiftly,  but 
with  absolute  certainty,  amid  the  apparent  confusion. 
\  I.  one  side  are  the  waiting  locomotives,  spick  and  span, 
bright,  and  shining,  ready  to  go  on  duty.  Passing  them 
on  its  way  to  the  round-house  is  one  covered  with  the 
dust  and  soot  of  a  long  run.  llireclly  in  front  of  us  is 
the  signal-tower,  to  which  a  notice  of  the  starling  of 
every  train  is  instantly  transmitted  from  the  cro'  nest. 
On  the  far  side  of  the  yard  is  a  train  of  tank  cars  coming 
in  from  Motl  Haven,  with  loads  of  compressed  gas.  This 
will  be  transferred  to  lixed  tanks  just  outside  the  station, 
and  from  them,  by  means  of  underground  pipes  that  run 
to  every  track,  to  the  rcccners  of  I  he  thousands  of  cars 
in  which  it  will  be  burned. 

While  we  an;  gazing  at  this  novel  and  rapidly  chang- 
ing' scene,  our  attention  is  attracted  by  a  swiftly  incom- 
ing train,  every  car  of  which  is  painted  white.  Our 
companion  of  the  cro'  nest,  tells  us  that,  from  its  color,  it 
is  called  the  "Yankee  Ghost/'  and  that,  it  is  the  flier  of 
the  Xew  Kngland  road.  While  wondering  at  the  speed 
with  which  this  train  approaches  the  station,  you  sud- 
denly discover  f.bai  its  locomotive  is  running  alone,  and 
at  some  distance  ahead  of  its  following  cars,  from  which 


it  seems  to  have  bl'oki  a  a     ay.      From  a  certain  point  the 

locomotive    lakes  a    I  rack    that    runs   outside   the   station. 

while  from  the  same  point    the  train   follous  another  line 

of   rails,  over   uhicb    it    rolls  of  its  own    momentum    into 

the   ".real    liiiilding.      'You   have   witnessed   the  making  of 

'    a  tl\  i  ng  su  itch,"  and  a  \  er\    neat  one  at  that.       A  switch 

M-t    in    one  direction    for    I  he   locomotive   was  changed   t.o 

another  track  the-  moment   it  had  passed,  and  before  the 

swiftly    following   train   had   readied    it.       By   this  device, 

•\  hii-h   requires  an  a  lerl  e\  e  and  a  quick  hand  on  the  part 

of    the    switch.  -  tender,  locomotives   arc 

Lepi  ouNidc  the  station  building,  and  its 

interior  is   as   free   from    their   smoke  as 

is  the  street  beyond. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  a  president  of 
one  of  the  roads  using  the  Grand  ('en 
Iral  Station  was  in  London,  the  president 
of  a  great,  English  railway  was  showimj 
him  through  their  line  new  terminal  sta- 
tion. In  it  the  feature  to  which  the  Eng- 
lish president  pointed  with  the  greatest 
pride  was  an  immense  smoke-collector 
which  he  had  invented,  and  which  suck- 
ed up  and  discharged  through  the  roof 
the  smoke  of  all  the  locomotives  that 
entered  or  stood  ill  the  station. 

"There  is  something  in  which  I  Hat- 
ter myself  we  have  got  ahead  even  of 
you  Yankees,"  said  the  English  presi- 
dent, pointing  to  his  smoke-collector. 
"  Have  yon  anything  like  that  for  free- 
ing your  Grand  Central  Station  from 
smoke/' 

"  No,"  replied  the  American  president. 
"  We  have  not." 

"Ah,  I  thought  not!  But  you  ought  to  introduce  it. 
You  will  never  know  the  comfort  of  having  your  station 
free  from  smoke  until  you  try  it.  It  is  a  fine  thing,  I 
assure  you,  if  I  did  invent  it." 

"  But  we  have  no  smoke  in  our  Grand  Central  Station." 
"Have  no  smoke!     How  can  that  be?     Every  locomo- 
tive entering  it  must  discharge  more  or  less  smoke!" 
"  We  do  not  allow  them  to  enter  it." 
"  How  then  do  you  get  your  trains  in?"  asked  the  puz- 
zled Englishman. 

When  the  scheme  of  the  "flying-switch"  was  ex- 
plained to  him  he  shook  his  head.  Such  a  plan  might 
answer  for  Yankees,  but  for  his  part  he  preferred  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  with  the  clouds  of  smoke,  that  render*  d 
his  pet  smoke-collector  so  invaluable. 

As  the  newly  arrived  "Yankee  Ghost,"  only  five  and 
one  half  hours  from  Boston,  rests  from  its  long  flight, 
and  its  throng  of  passengers  leave  the  white  cars  on  one 
ide,  a  squad  of  sweepers  and  cleaners  enter  them  from 
the  other.  Before  the  last  passenger  has  disappeared,  the 
work  of  putting  the  train  in  readiness  for  its  next  trip  is 
well  under  way.  Within  live  minutes  after  its  arrival  it 
has  discharged  its  passengers,  baggage,  mail  and  express 
matter,  and  a  yard  engine  is  pulling  it  backwards  out  of 
the  station  toward  the  siding  oil  which  it  will  be  re- 
arranged for  its  next  outward  run. 

In  the  mean  time  its  recent  occupants  are  making  their 
way  to  the  elevated  railway,  a  station  of  which  is  under 
the  Grand  Central  roof,  or  to  the  ever-waiting  lines  of 
cabs,  carriages,  and  horse-cars  beyond  the  exits  on  Forty- 
second  Street.  As  the  unaccustomed  traveller  plunges 
into  the  whirl  of  movement,  the  distracting  uoise,  and 
utter  confusion  of  this  bewildering  thoroughfare,  he  in- 
stinctively longs  to  turn  back  into  the  safe  shelter  and 
well-ordered  bustle  of  the  great  railroad  station  from 
which  he  has  just  emerged,  and  wishes  that  every  city 
street,  were  part  of  a  railroad  system,  that  it  might  be  gov- 
erned bv  railroad  rules. 


CHICO. 


A     VERY     BIG     MONKEY. 
BY  BAHNET   PHILLIPS. 


IT  was  such  fun!  There  was  Mr.  Church,  the  artist, 
hard  at  work  with  his  sketching  pad  and  pencil,  in- 
tent on  drawing  the  biggest  monkey  in  this  country,  the 
orang-outang  in  Barnum  and  Bailey's  circus,  and  I  was 
trying  a  variety  of  languages  on  the  Portuguese  who  is 
the  monkey's  particular  friend  and  keeper,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  we  heard  a  series  of  sharp  squeals  and  jabbering, 
and  we  saw,  in  an  adjacent  cage,  two  little  bits  of  piggies, 
head  down,  charging  on  a  crowd  of  small  monkeys.  It 
was  the  "Happy  Family." 

All  you  had  to  do  was  to  throw  a  bit  of  apple  into  the 
cage,  and  the  monkeys  would  swarm,  and  so  would  the 
pigs;  but  the  monkeys  stood  no  chance.  Then  the  mon- 
keys would  jump  up  on  their  perches,  and  scold,  and 
make  faces  at  the  pigs. 

What  we  had  conic  particularly  to  see  was  Chico,  who 
is  by  far  the  finest  and  biggest  orang-outang  who  ever 
visited  the  United  States. 

Chico  was  born  in  Borneo,  and  when  a  baby  was 
brought  to  Portugal  by  a  sailor.  He  became  one  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Lisbon  Zoological  Gardens,  and  remained 
there  for  eight  years.  The  climate  of  Portugal  must  ha  vc 
suited  Chico,  for  he  grew  up  in  Lisbon,  and  is  now  fully 
four  feet  six  inches  tall.  I  must  confess  that  it  must  be 
rather  difficult  to  measure  a  lively  monkey  because  he  is 
so  elastic.  If  Chico  were  stretched  out  from  the  tips  of 
his  toes  to  the  end  of  his  fingers,  he  would  measure  pretty 
nearly  six  feet — that  is  to  say,  if  he  felt  like  it. 

In  Lisbon,  Chico  had  fora  nurse  a  soldier  who  treated 
him  in  the  kindest  way,  and  this  soldier  is  now  the 
orang-outang's  keeper.  When  Chico  came  over  to  join 
the  circus,  the  keeper  crossed  the  ocean  with  him.  At 
first  it  was  thought  that  the  Portuguese  soldier's  services 
might  be  dispensed  with  here,  as  the  man  was  anxious  to 
return  to  Lisbon;  but  Chico  was  of  a  different  mind. 
No  sooner  had  the  man  left  than  Chico  took  on  dread- 


fully. He  cried  and  he  moaned,  and  went  into  paroxysms 
of  grief,  and  would  not  be  comforted.  Then  he  got  angry 
and  misbehaved  himself.  Things  got  to  such  a  pass  ihat 
when  Chico  declined  eating  at  all,  the  management  made 
up  their  minds  that  his  keeper  must  return.  Strange  to 
relate,  the  Portuguese  himself  was  not  happy  without  his 
(  'hii-o.  so  hi'  was  glad  to  come  back  after  a  few  days'  sep- 


aration ;  and  when  Chico  saw  him  once  more,  he  went 
just  wild  with  delight.  He  wanted  to  throw  himself  into 
his  keeper's  arms,  and  to  hug  him.  Now  as  Chico  weighs 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  is  a  mass  of  muscles 
and  sinews,  and  can  jump  easily  twenty  feet,  a  physical 
demonstration  of  affection  of  this  kind  would  be  very 
uncomfortable  for  the  person  receiving  such  caresses. 

Chico  is  as  nice  and  loving  as  can  be  to  his  master,  but 
I  cannot  say  he  takes  kindly  to  strangers.  He  has  a  pair 
of  handsome  and  thoughtful  brown  eyes,  and  he  will 
stare  at  you  for  a  little  while,  in  a  stolid  kind  of  way,  and 
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thru  turn  his  back  on  3  ou   ju  -i  as  if  he  said,  "  Wei,     i 
ni:iv   n  ::;.i>ui  [decline  making  your  acquaintance; 

eai  out." 

Chico  lives  in  :i  big  rod  and  gold  l)i>\  <>n  wheels,  and 

-    strong  three  quarters  of  an  inch    iron    liars   closi     to 

,;    ii.  and    outside    a    lining  of    plate    glass. 

There  is  a   partition   in  front,  where  a  small  stove  is  kept 

during  the  Cold    weather.       At     lirsl    Chico    dreaded 
the  lire,  and  one  da\    a   stranger  came  ill  to  ii^lil  that   lire. 

ached  over,  caughl  the  stranger  1>.\  the  coat  tails, 
and  never  let  go  until  he  liad  stripped  oil' all  the  man's 
clothes.  Now  he  is  aeeiistomed  to  the  lire,  and  whenever 
it  is  chilly,  seems  to  ask  for  it. 

The  keeper  told  me  that,  in  Lisbon  he  made  it  a  point 
lo  take  hold  of  Chioo's  hand,  as  if  lie  were  a.  hoy.  and  that 
lie  would  walk  along  with  him  in  the  garden  just  like 
ainbody  else.  Something,  moreover,  which  astonished 
me  was  when  the  man  assured  me  that  Chico  knew  how 
In  row. 

lii  the  Lisbon  Garden  there  was  a  good-sized  artificial 
lake,  in  which  a  small  hoat  was  kept.  When  Chico  was 
young,  his  master  put  him  in  the  hoat  and  began  using 
the  oars,  rowing  the  monkey  around  the  lake.  At  once 
the  orang-outang  intimated  that  lie  wanted  to  try  rowing. 
1 1,.  eaiiuhl  hold  of  an  oar.  and  pulled  at  first,  so  hard  that 
iie  came  near  breaking  it.  In  time,  however,  he  learned 
how  to  manage  the  oars  perfectly,  and  could  pull  an  even 

stroke,  and  was  delighted  with  his  own   performance. 

Just  imagine  a  Yale  or  Harvard  boat  with  an  orang- 
outang crew  tearing  through  the  water,  for  what,  with  his 
powerful  arms  and  legs,  this  hi<j-  monkey  could  impart 
more  physical  force  to  the  oars  than  would  most  human 
beings.  How  Chico  could  manage  with  a  sliding  seat 
I  <lo  not  know.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  whether 
Chico  has  learned  to  feather  his  oars. 

As  1  watched  Chico  for  many  hours  he  looked  to  me 
like  a  big  child,  as  full  of  fun  as  could  be  and  bent  on 
pla\  that  is,  when  his  keeper  was  near  him.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  him  invite  the  Portuguese  to  a  romp. 
( Ihieo  would  pass  au  end  of  his  blanket  through  the  bars. 
and  ask  the  Portuguese  to  take  the  other  end  of  it.  Then 
the  man  would  pull,  and  then  Uhico  would  tug  at  it;  but 
whenever  Chico  wanted  to,  he  could, without  any  trouble, 
haul  his  end  out  of  the  keeper's  hands.  That  was  a  de- 
light for  Chico,  and  he  would  laugh  over  his  triumph  and 
show  every  expression  of  pleasure.  He  would  be  always 
putting  bis  fingers  through  the  bars,  so  as  to  shake  hands 
with  bis  keeper,  or  present  his  mouth  to  be  kissed.  He 
-eeuH-d  to  love  to  be  scratched,  and  would  take  one  of  his 
loii".  lingers  and  point  to  the  precise  place  where  he  want- 
ed to  be  scratched.  One  supreme  pleasure  of  Chico's  was 
to  be  tickled,  and  he  would  push  out  his  foot,  and  when 
the  tickling  process  was  complete,  he  would  grin  from  ear 
to  ear  and  roll  over  and  over.  At  a  signal  from  his  mas- 
ter. Chico  would  clap  hands,  and  he  did  it  with  such  a 
clatter  that,  you  could  hear  his  hands  coming  together  if 
you  were  ten  feet  from  the  cage.  It  was  a  very  strong 
kind  of  "patty-cake"  business. 

Chico  has  a  blanket,  and  he  knows  just  how  to  cover 
himself  with  it.  Some  three  weeks  ago  it  was  cold,  and 
so  bis  keeper  asked  for  another  blanket.  A  second 
blanket  was  brought  to  Chico.  lie  at  once  appreciated 
the  attention,  and  put  one  blanket  right  on  top  of  the 
other,  made  it.  double,  snugged  himself  into  them,  and 
had  a  good,  long,  comfortahle  sleep.  Probably  the  poor 
old  chap  had  suffered  before  that  from  the  cold. 

Chico  eats  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  is  particular  as  to 
the  choice  of  bananas.  He  peels  them  carefully,  breaks 
them  in  two,  puts  one-half  in  his  mouth,  holding  the 
pi'.-e  between  his  lips,  and  nibbles  at  the  oilier  end  in 
his  mouth.  He  insists  on  eating  all  the  part  of  the 
banana  that  hangs  to  the  peel.  At  the  command  of  his 
beeper  lie  always  hands  out  the  skins. 


Chico   breakfasts   on    a    pint  of  good   sweetened  coffee, 

lueh    eggs   have   been   stirred,  and   he    uses  a  cup. 

Occasionally  port  wine  and  eggs  are  given  him.     When 

a    napkin  is  handed   him  after  coll'ee  he  wipes  his  mouth 

in  a  most   be ling  manner. 

I  ..i  ugh!  him  in  the  act  of  biting  his  nails.  I  do  not 
think  this  was  an  idle  habit  of  (  'hico's.  When  in  a  state 
of  freedom  he  would  wear  out  his  nails,  because  be  would 
always  he  using  them,  but  pent  up  in  narrow  quarters 
his  nails  would  grow  uncomfortably  long,  and  so  he  is 
necessarily  a  conlirmed  nail  biter. 

The  hands,  the  lingers,  and,  above  all,  the  thumbs  be- 
lone'inir  to  Chico  attracted  my  particular  attention.  Now 
you  must  know  that  it  is  because  man  has  a  thumb,  and 
for  the  reason  that  his  thumb  is  so  beautifully  jointed, 
supple,  and  adjustable,  that  he  has  been  able  to  over- 
come all  difficulties.  The  other  fingers  are  all  very  well 
in  their  way,  but  it  is  the  thumb  that  controls  the  real 
movement  of  the  hand.  Without  a  thumb  you  never 
could  wield  a  heavy  sledge-hammer  or  the  most  delicate 
of  watch-maker's  tools.  It  is  not  out  of  the  way  to  say 
that  man  is  the  master,  holding  every  other  living  tiling 
"  under  his  thumb." 

Here  is  a  little  bit  of  natural  history  which  must  be 
remembered  about  monkeys.  All  the  monkeys  of  the 
Old  World  have  some  kind  of  a  thumb.  As  Mr.  St. 
George  Mivart,  a  great  zoologist,  writes,  "Any  Old-World 
monkey  with  a  rudimentary  thumb  (that  is,  a  thumb 
even  if  imperfect)  is  superior  in  that  respect  to  an  Amer- 
ican monkey."  In  fact,  the  American  monkey  has  no 
thumb  at  all.  Nature  compensates,  in  a  measure,  for 
this  defect  in  our  New-World  monkey  by  giving  him  a 
wonderful  tail.  This  American  monkey  tail  is  prehen- 
sile. It  answers  almost  the  purpose  of  a  fifth  limb.  A 
South-American  monkey  gives  his  tail  a  single  hitch 
around  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  there  he  hangs  quite 
comfortably,  independent  of  hands  or  feet. 

Chico's  thumbs  are  superb,  being'  fully  4.j  inches  long. 
The  ordinary  length  of  the  human  thumb  is  a  bout  2-i  inches. 
Chico's  middle  finger  was  a  trifle  over  5  inches  long. 
Mine  is  3$  inches.  The  orang-outang's  hand  was  nar- 
row apparently,  hut  I  think  about  the  width  of  that  of  a 
human  being's,  only  the  sense  of  proportion  was  lost,  ow- 
ing to  the  extreme  length  of  the  fingers.  The  knuckles 
were  small  and  perfectly  in  line.  The  stretch  of  such  a 
hand  as  Chico's  would  be  enormous,  fully  13  inches. 
The  octave  on  the  piano  measures  7  inches.  If  Chico 
were  a  pianist  he  could,  with  little  effort,  cover  two  oc- 
taves, and  would  leave  Paderewski  quite  in  the  shade. 
If  Chico  had  a  taste  for  the  double  bass,  once  that  those 
long  fingers  of  his  were  wound  around  the  neck  of  a  big- 
fiddle,  what  a  wonderful  performer  he  would  be,  provid- 
ing the  instrument  would  stand  the  strain! 

What  ama/ed  me  most,  after  Chico's  intelligence,  was 
his  strength.  Man  is  master,  not  because  he  has  physical 
power,  for  there  are  many  animals  very  much  his  supe- 
rior in  that  respect,  but.  for  the  reason  that  man  knows 
just  when  and  how  to  apply  his  strength.  The  horse 
obeys  the  man,  only  because  the  horse  does  not  know 
how  to  go  to  work.  If  Chico  were  as  clever  as  he  is 
muscularly  powerful  be  would  be  a  very  ugly  foe  to  come 
across.  From  studying'  this  orang-outang  I  can  under- 
stand better  the  immense  power  of  the  gorilla. 

I  cannot  say  that  Chico  has  a  handsome  face.  Mr. 
Church's  picture  is  so  absolutely  correct  that  you  can  see 
exactly  how  the  big  monkey  looks.  The  skin  of  his  face 
is  a  light  mulatto-color;  the  palms  of  his  hands  and  the 
soles  of  his  feet  a  shade  lighter.  The  redeeming  trait,  is 
his  eyes.  The  mouth  is  huge,  and  the  teeth,  especially 
the  canines,  are  long,  strong,  and  sharp.  As  far  as  arms 
and  legs  go,  he  employs  hands  and  feet  indifferently,  for 
his  toes  are  just  as  well  made  and  as  supple  as  are  his 
fingers. 
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COOKING-FOR    BOYS. 

BY  WILLIAM  DRYSDALE. 

A  BOY  never  wastes  his  time  in  learning  to  cook.  Cooking 
is  an  accomplishment  that  is  not  lieneatli  tin-  dignity  of 
the  linest  gentleman,  and  that  is  sure  to  be  useful  at  sonic  tune 
or  other  to  every  person  who  has  it,  whether  boy  or  man.  The 
old-time  notion  that  a  boy  or  a  man  beineaned  himself  by  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  the  kitchen  has  given  place  to  the 
innch  broader  idea  that  the  preparation  of  good  and  wholcsnme 
dishes  is  an  art  which  should  be  understood  by  everybody.  It 
is  hard  to  camp  out  comfortably  unless  some  member  of  the 
party  is  a  good  cook  ;  all  old  campaigners  know  something  about 
it,  most  explorers,  and  thousands  of  men  whose  business  takes 
them  into  wild  regions  where  good  cooking  is  not  to  be  had  for 
love  or  money.  Even  in  the  large  cities,  where  such  knowledge 
is  leasl  needed  because  good  cooks  are  plenty,  many  men  with 
tine  establishments  and  plenty  of  money  pride  themselves  upon 
knowing  how  to  cook.  There  are  clubs  in  New  Vnrk  v\  here 
all  that  is  eaten  is  cooked  by  the  members,  each  man  making 
the  dish  ho  is  most  expert  at.  In  the  Century  Club  there  is 
still  preserved  as  a  valuable  relic  the  chafing  dish  in  which 
Thackeray  used  to  cook  his  oysters  of  an  evening  when  he  was 
in  tliis  country. 

The  boy  who  has  a  fancy  for  learning  to  cook  usually  has  to 
overcome  a  little  opposition  at  the  start  from  his  mother  or  the 
cook,  because  they  do  not  care  to  have  the  kitchen  "  all  littered 
up."  This  is  easily  managed  b\  leaving  the  kitchen  in  better 
condition  than  it  was  in  before,  all  the  dishes  and  utensils  care- 
fully washed  and  put  away,  the  sink  cleaned,  and  the  tire  at- 
tended to.  This  is  one  of  the  lirst  signs  of  a  good  cook,  his  leav- 
ing everything  in  order.  If  he  goes  a  step  further  than  this,  as 
he  should,  and  polishes  up  every  metallic  pan  and  kettle  lie 
uses,  leaving  it  brighter  than  he  found  it,  he  will  soon  make 
himself  a  welcome  visitor.  The 
frying-pans  and  the  range  are  two 
great  factors  in  making  favor  with 
the  cook.  The  frying-pans  are  of 
course  kept  clean  inside,  but  unless 
the  cook  has  one  or  *—o  assistants 
they  are  almost  sure  to  have  a 
black  crust  ou  the  bottom ;  and 
it  is  only  fun  for  a  boy  cook  to 
scrape  this  off  with  an  old  knife 
and  make  the  pa^i  look  like  new, 
inside  and  out.  The  range,  unless 
it  is  somebody's  special  business 
to  attend  to  it,  is  dotted  over  the 
top  with  little  elevations  that  look 
like  imperfections  in  the  iron  ;  but 
they  are  not,  they  are  only  accu- 
mulations of  stove-blacking,  easily 
scraped  off  with  a  knife.  The  cook 
•will  not  find  fault  with  anybody 
who  polishes  her  metals. 

Must  make  simple  dishes  at  first, 
perhaps  yon  will  suggest.  Yes,  and 
last  too,  and  all  the  time;  nothing 
but  simple  dishes,  because  they  are 
always  the  best,  when  properly 
cooked.  But  for  that  matter  all 
dishes  are  simple  when  yqu  under- 
stand them,  and  can  be  made  with 
the  simplest  utensils.  If  one  of 
the  best  French  cliffs  were  to  go 
into  your  kitchen  be  would  go  to 
work  with  the  simplest  pots  and 
pans;  it  is  only  the  half-taught 
cooks  with  very  little  skill  who 
complain  of  the  absence  of  compli- 
cated pans  they  have'  been  used  to. 
Take  as  plain  a  thing  as  making 
coffee,  tor  instance;  watch  a  poor 
cook  struggling  to  make  wretched 
coffee  in  an  expensive  French  cof- 
fee-pot, and  then  see  a  really  good 
cook  make  the  best  of  coffee  in  a 
tin  cup. 

It  is  not  the  dishes  for  a  din- 
ner or  any  regular  meal  that  I 
shall  begin  to  tell  you  about  now, 
for  if  yon  take  a  fancy  to  learn 


to  cook,  ii  is  not  the  I'ainiK  cooking  I  hat  yon  will  start,  with. 
Men-  is  a  delicate  Inile  dish  to  be  ealen  at  any  time,  but  par- 
ticularly with  a  friend  who  comes  to  see  \on  in  the  evening.  If, 
is  called  a  Welsh-rabbit,  and  no  doubt  you  are  familiar  with  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  make,  and  yet 
there  are  hardly  a  dozen  places  in  New  York  where  \on  can  bn\ 
a  really  good  one.  The  only  utensil  needed  is  a  frying-pan,  and 
almost  the  only  materials  are  a  piece  of  cheese  and  a  slice  of 
bread  cut  all  the  way  across  the  loaf.  Let  me  suggest  that  the 
( k's  hands  are  always  supposed  to  he  spot  lessly  clean,  and  thai- 
he  should  not  touch  any  eatable  with  his  hands  «  ben  be  can  do 
il  as  well  with  a  fork  or  spoon.  The  frying-pan,  of  course,  is 
bright  inside  and  out,  for  you  do  not  want  the  taste  of  last 
week's  fish  or  onions  mingled  with  the  delicate  llavor  of  the 
cheese.  Toast  the  bread  on  both  side's,  buttei  it,  and  stand  it  in 
the  oven  on  a  warm  plate.  ( 'lit  the'  cheese,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound,  into  small  cubes,  anil  put  it  into  the  warm  frying-pan 

wilh    a    heaping    teas] nfiil    of   butter.      While    the   cheese,    is 

melting  o\cr  a  moderate  lire,  with  freijiient  stirring,  put  a  dash 

of  red  pepper,  a  dash  of  salt,  and  a  salts) nfiil  of  dry  mustard 

into  a  saucer,  and  mix  them  with  about  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
cold  w  atei .  Stir  this  into  I  he  cheese  as  it  melts,  and  when  it  in 

melted  si 1 1 1,  so  that  it  is  like  very  rich  cream,  pour  it  over  the 

toasi.  t.ne  a  dash  of  black  pepper  mi  top.  and  the  rabbit  is 
read\  to  cat.  The  whole  operation  should  take  less  than  ten 
minutes,  including  cleaning  and  putting  away  the  frying-pan. 
If  the  rabbit  is  as  good  as  it  should  be,  you  will  soon  want  to 
try  your  hand  at  cooking  something  else.  From  the  moment  of 
making  your  first  success  you  are  .independent  of  the  cook,  or 
mamma,  or  sister,  when  you  come  in  in  a  huiry  and  want  a 
lunch.  If  yon  can  visit  the  kitchen  of  any  big  hotel  w  here  there 
is  a  good  cook,  and  see  how  all  the  pans  and  kettles  shine, you 
will  sec  that  the  dirt  we  are  all  supposed  to  eat  in  a  lifetime 
does  not  come  out  of  a  well-kept  kitchen. 


As  Iwas  g\nngf  to  Saint  Ives, 
I  met  a  man  with  seven  wives.  < 
Every  wife  had   seven    sacks, 
Every  sac  k  hml  seven  cats  «, 
Every  cat  had   seven  kits; 
Kits  9  cats  9  sacks  ,  and  wives* 
How  many-  g'oing*  to  Saint 

Ires? 


Two  little  mice    sat 

Down   to  spin  • 

Pussy  passed  b;y>  and 

She  peeped  in  . 
^What  are  you  doing*, 
Tine  little  men?' 
f\Ve?re  maldng*  coats   fo 


'9 


>f  Gentlemen. 

Shall  I  come  in,  and 
"Cut    of  f  your  threads?" 
pfO,no!  Miss  Pussy*  you'd. 

Bite   off  onr   heads  .  " 
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\r~EKY  quickly  the  four  yrars  nt    tlir   Naval    Academy 
v  .      There    is    nothing    like    a    Titular   life, 
well  tilled  \vitli  stnd\  and  drill.  and  a  dash  of  recreation, 
to  make  time  fly        Before  Jake  kuev\  ii  his  first-class  year 
had  come,  ami  June  ha.!  c  .....  e,  ami  Commencemenl  had 

CO  ne,  anil  his  student,  days  were  about  to  end  in  Ilie  (  !om 

mencemenl  blaze  of  glory.     To.  lake  it  was  a  seas  ......  r 

more  sadness  lli:m  joy.       He  \vas  not  slin-onnded  liy  an  ad 

inn-ill;;-  circle  of  friends  and  relations  as  the  other  fellows 

||,.  l,;i,l  no  pretty  sister  to  lalineh  at  Hie  liall,  no 
digniliod  father  in  tYork  coat  and  silk  hat  whom  the  olli- 
cei'S  would  shal;e  hands  with  and  congral  iilale  on  the 
SUCCeSS  of  his  son.  All  the  other  fellows  devoted  every 
spare  minute  to  their  friends,  and  talked  about  tlicm  in 
eentimes  1'oor  .lake  was  left  to  himself,  and  a 
sense  of  indeserihaMe  loneliness  ere|>t  over  him. 

"Never  mind.  Mr.  \Vililon.  Mr.  Morton  and  I  shall  be 
as  proud  as  a  whole  family  tree  when  you  walk'  up  the 
aisle  to  gel  ,\  our  diploma.  The  chape]  won't  more  than 
hold  us."  said  Mrs.  Morton.  And  she  wondered  why 
Jake's  \oiee  shook  so  as  lie  thanked  her. 

Life  was  very  full  of  "last  things"  in  those  days,  and 
these  were  melancholy  even  to  the  lucky  fellows  who  had 
families.  Last  recitations,  last  examinations,  last  drills, 
last  hops,  last  chapels  all  sorts  of  last  things.  Even  the 
things  they  had  enjoyed  the  least  were  invested  with  a 
sort  of  halo  as  they  were  ahout  to  pass  away  forever. 

The  Academy  grounds  were  looking  so  beautiful  that 
.....  poet.ieal  young  woman  told  Jake  lie  must  feel  as  if 
he  worn  ahout  to  be  driven  away  from  the  earthly  par- 
adise. Summer  heat  had  not  yet  parched  the  grass.  It 
lay  warm  and  green  and  velvety  on  the  parade-ground. 
Tin-  trees  were  densely  leaved,  and  the  colors  still  bad  a, 
spring  freshness  about  them.  Flowering  almond  and 
magnolia  made  tin-  air  sweet  with  perfume.  Troops  of 
prettv  uirls  in  light  spring  gowns  gave  a  holiday  air  to 
the  hard-working  old  place. 

The  officers'  club  moved  out  of  the  parlors  of  the  big 
Board  house,  negro  servants  flitted  through  its  long  un 
tenanted  halls,  there  was  a  rattling  of  dishes  in  its  kitch- 
ens. and   a.   llourishi  ng    of    feather-dusters    upstairs.       All 
was  bustle  and  confusion  pending  the  arrival  of  the  Board 

Mondav  morning  of  Commencement  week  it  arrived. 
The  Board  of  Visitors  is  a  body  of  distinguished  men 
Senators,  Congressmen,  army  and  navy  officers  of  high 
rank,  with  a  few  college  professors,  and  other  civilians  — 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Fulled  Stales  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  Naval  Academy,  and  make  a  report  on 
its  needs  allaiiiments.  and  met  hods. 

The  Board  was  received  with  pomp  and  circumstance. 
The  marines  were   drawn   up   in    one  line,  and  the  cadets 
in  another,  to  present  arms.      As  the  distinguished  visit- 
ors entered   the  main  gale  the-  cannon   on   the  old  ,s'./y//<v 
thundered  out  a  salute,  and  close  at  hand  stood  the  officers 
ready    to    welc  ......  >     them,    resplendent,    ill    "special     full 

dress." 

There  was  a  brief  interval,  during  which  the  Board 
presumably  washed  the  travel  stains  from  its  face  in  the 
comfortable  quarters  provided  for  it.  Then  every  one 
repaired  to  the  armory  for  the  exhibition  of  boxing  and 
fern-iii":.  Jake  took  part  iu  a  boxing-match,  and  was 
lucky  enough  to  knock  his  man  out  on  the  third  round. 
lie  turned  toward  the  crowded  audience  \\  it  h  a  feeling- 
akin  to  disappointment.  The  other  fellow  had  a  mother 
and  such  a  sweet  little  cousin  there,  who  \\  mi  Id  ha  ve  en- 
joyed seeing  him  win.  Who  was  there  to  be  glad  that 
Jake  had  won?  But  as  luck  would  have  it  his  eyes  wan- 


dered to  the  hack  of  the  armory,  where  Mrs.  Morion  had 
climbed  up  on  her  chair  to  wave  her  ha  nd  kerchief,  and 
her  husband  was  standing  beside  her.  clapping  vigorous 
lv.  Somehodv  was  glad,  after  all.  and  .lake  ran  back  to 
the-  dressing  room  to  "  shift  "  with  a  1 1 '/lit  heart. 

In  the  after m    there    was  an  ai-iillery  drill.        It    was 

probablv    ver\    pleasant    for   the    Board    and    the   heads  of 
departments    and    their    families,   who   sal    under   a,    ga.yly 
decked  tent  :    but  the  sun  was  blistering-  hot  on  the  parade 
ground,  and  the  gnus  were  heavy  to  drag,  and  the  cadets 
I  h<  .nuht   it  aii\  tiling  but   fun. 

The  following  morning  was  devoted  to  a  "  tournament  " 
in  the  gymnasium.  There  were  wrestling,  vaulting,  lift 
ing  and  tumbling,  high-kicking  and  trapeze-work— alto- 
gether a  sort  of  amateur  circus  performance.  A  boat- 
race  came  oil'  in  the  afternoon.  But  alas!  and  alas!  and 
alas!  the  second  class  crew  was  disrespectful  enough  to 
pull  harder  than  the  first  class  men,  and  came  in  half  a 
boat's  length  ahead,  to  the  inlinite  disgust  of  Jake  and  a 
group  of  his  classmates,  who  stood  on  the  bowsprit  of  the 
Sinilrf  to  gel  a  good  view. 

In  the  baseball  game  that  followed,  though,  the  cadets 
whipped  the  visiting  nine  so  thoroughly  that  Jake's  spirits 
rallied  again,  especially  as  his  chum,  Dick  Rawlinson, 
had  made  the  prettiest  catch  in  the  world  in  the  centre- 
lield,  and  was  the  hero  of  the  occasion.  And  next  to  be- 
ing the  hero  of  the  occasion  yourself,  it  makes  your  blood 
tingle  to  have  your  chum  in  that  glorious  position. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a.  promenade  concert.  The 
grounds  were  brightly  lighted  with  Chinese  lanterns,  and 
the  band  played  in  the  band  stand  till  ten  o'clock,  and 
promenading  couples  wandered  about  under  the  great 
trees  of  Lovers'  Lane  down  on  the  sea- wall,  where  the 
moon  was  getting  up  a  feeble  opposition  to  the  many-col- 
ored illumination  nearer  at  hand.,  or,  if  they  happened  to 
lie  "  spoony,"  sought  some  secluded  bench  near  the  tennis- 
courts,  01-  sat  down  on  the  chapel  steps  under  the  shadow 
of  I  be  ivy. 

Wednesday  morning  the  Board  were  the  guests  of  the 
Seamanship  Department  on  the  practice-ship  Wyoming. 
The  cadets  took  her  down  the  bay  and  gave  an  exhibition 
of  practical  seamanship  aloft.  Some  of  the  Board  were 
seasick,  but  the  rest  declared  it  was  most  delightful. 

Thursday  morning  was  a  time  Jake  had  been  long 
looking  forward  to  and  preparing  for.  It  was  the  time 
of  the  company  drill  for  the  flag.  Jake  was  a  Cadet 
Lieutenant  in  command  of  one  of  the  four  companies, 
lie  drilled  his  company  early  and  late,  and  succeeded  in 
inspiring  them  with  all  his  own  enthusiasm.  But  the 
other  three  Cadet  Lieutenants  had  also  made  up  their 
minds,  to  win.  and  they  all  knew  the  contest  would  be  a 
close  one.  Again  the  Hag-decked  tent  was  filled  with 
on  lookers,  and  unprotected  crowds  stretched  far  to  tin- 
right  and  left,  taking  refuge  under  parasols.  The  judges, 
businesslike  and  alert,  stood  on  the  field,  paper  and  pencil 
in  hand.  (  hie  after  another,  the  companies  marched  and 
countermarched,  wheeled,  and  went  through  the  manual. 
The  fourth  company  wavered  badly  in  wheeling.  That 
threw  them  out.  The  tirst  were  slovenly  ill  the  manual. 
The  race  was  ch-arlv  between  the  second  and  third — be- 
tween Wiidon  and  Smiderland.  How  pretty  the  Super- 
intendent's daughter  looked  sitting  on  the  front  row 
under  the  awning!  She  was  going  to  present  the  flag, 
and  she  had  told  Jake  the  night  before  at  the  promenade 
concert  that  she  hoped  he  would  will.  At  last  it  was 
over,  and  the  ca'dels  were  drawn  up  at  "parade  rest" 
while  the  judges  counted  up  points  and  compared  notes. 
And  then  it  was  announced.  The  third  company  had 
won  it.  All  Jake's  labor  had  gone  for  naught.  The 
companies  formed  a  hollow  square,  but  the  third  was  in 
front,  and  it  was  Sunderland  and  not  Jake  who  stood  for- 
ward, bareheaded,  to  receive  the  flag  from  the  hands  of 
the  Superintendent's  daughter,  and  listen  to  the  little 
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speech  she  made  him,  which 
\viis  so  low  that  no  one  else 
could  catcli  a  word.  She 
told  Jake  afterwards  that 
si ic  was  sorry.  But  the 
world  looked  rather  dark 
Tor  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
spite  of  the  June  sunshine. 

In  the  afternoon  came 
that  saddest  of  rites,  the 
farewell  dress  parade.  The 
hand  played  "The  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me,"  and 
"Should  Auld  Acquaint- 
ance be  Forgot?"  and  a 
glamour  of  tender  regret 
u  MS  cast  over  everything. 

Friday,  however,  was  the 
great  day,  compared  with 
which  every  other  day  sank 
into  insignificance.  The 
chapel  wascrowded  toburst- 
ing.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  had  come  down  from 
Washington  on  a  special 
train  to  present  the  diplo- 
mas. There  were  prayers 
by  the  chaplain,  and  a  long- 
speech  by  one  of  the  Board ; 
then  the  Secretary  made  a 
few  felicitous  remarks,  and 
the  names  of  the  graduating 
class  were  called  in  the  or- 
der of  merit.  As  each  ca- 
det received  his  "  sheep- 
skin" from  the  hands  of 

the  Secretary  and  started  back  to  his  seat,  a  round  of 
applause  burst  from  the  under-class  men  that  formed  a 
pretty  good  gauge  of  his  popularity.  Jake's  was  a  rous- 
ing one,  and  he  took  his  seat  with  a  corresponding  glow 
of  satisfaction.  After  the  name  of  the  last  man — the 
"  wooden  man" — was  called  the  graduating  class  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  in  less  than  five  min- 
utes, before  the  last  of  the  crowd  had  left  the  chapel,  a 
troop  of  young  men  in  citizens'  clothes  of  the  latest  cut, 
nonchalantly  swinging  their  canes,  was  seen  advancing 
from  the  new  quarters.  This  was  the  graduated  class! 
For  the  tirst  time  in  four  years  they  were  allowed  to  wear 
"cits,"  and  they  put  them  on  with  as  much  pride  as  they 
had  felt  in  donning  their  uniforms  when  they  entered.  It 
is  a  time-honored  custom  to  see  who  can  first  display  the 
garb  of  freedom  after  the  graduating  ceremonies,  and  in 
the  course  of  years  the  practice  has  been  reduced  to  a 
science. 

From  glory  to  glory!  In  the  evening  was  the  June 
ball,  the  social  event  of  the  year,  at  which  the  graduated 
class  appeared  in  all  the  dignity  of  their  new  "social 
intercourse"  coats,  with  swallow-tails  and  shoulder-knots, 
and  looked  down  from  a  sublime  height  on  the  poor 
under-class  men  in  their  curtailed  jackets. 

It  was  with  very  mixed  feelings  that  Jake  boarded  the 
train  at  0.40  the  following  morning.  He  was  very  sleepy, 
and  his  head  ached.  He  had  slept  only  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  his  mind  was  still  a  confused  whirl  of  gas-light  and 
waltz  music,  tulle  and  roses,  the  Honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  shoulder-knots.  And  now  he  was  going 
home — for  the  first  time  in  four  years.  He  was  anxious 
to  see  his  mother — very  anxious — and  he  wondered  what 
she  would  think  of  him — and  old  Andersen  too.  But  he 
had  a  little  sinking  at  the  heart  all  the  same  when  he 
thought  of  it.  He  fell  to  wondering  what  the  girls  he 
had  danced  with  at  the  ball  would  say  if  they  could  see 
him  in  the  little  log  cabin  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 


PKOMK.NADKKS    WANIIEUKU    AliOUT    U.NDKH    THE    GREAT    TREES. 


The  thought  made  him  smile  — a  rather  bitter  little  smile. 
Then  he  flushed  hotly.  Could  it  be  that  he  was  ashann'it 
of  his  home — of  his  mother?  IVrhaps  he  was  ashamed 
of  kis  father  and  brother  too.  By  this  time  he  was  very 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself,  and  that  was  the  best 
part  of  it. 

It  seemed  very  strange  going  over  the  same  route  he 
iiad  travelled  four  years  before  in  so  much  doubt  and 
trepidation.  How  times  had  changed,  how  he  had 
changed,  since  then!  He  had  accomplished  what  he 
hoped  to  do,  yet  not  so  brilliantly  and  well  as  he  had 
hoped  to  do  it,  and  he  was  not  nearly  so  exalted  a  char- 
acter as  he  had  expected  to  be  by  that  time. 

The  journey  was  long,  and  yet  when  Jake  got  out  of 
the  train  at  Hancock,  for  some  inexplicable  reason  he 
wished  there  were  more  of  it.  He  had  the  same  feeling 
when  he  climbed  down  from  the  stage  at  Red  Jacket  and 
looked  about  in  vain  for  a  carriage.  He  recognized  a 
number  of  the  men  and  boys  who  stood  around  to  watch 
the  coach,  but  they  did  not  recognize  him,  and  he  was 
rather  glad  of  it.  He  went  up  to  one  of  them  pretty  soon, 
and  asked  where  he  could  liiul  a  trap  to  take  his  trunk 
down  to  the  lake-side. 

"A  ivhat'f  drawled  the  man,  taking  the  pipe  from  be- 
tween his  teeth. 

"  A  wagon  to  take— 

"Aw — a  wagon.  Why  didn't  che  say  what  die  meant? 
Whar  ye  layin1  out  ter  go?" 

"To  Mrs.  Wildon's,"  said  Jake,  with  dignity. 

"Drat  me  ef  you  ain't  Jake  Wildon!"  exclaimed  the 
man,  holding  out  his  grimy  hand.  "Struck  ore,  ain't 
che,  Jake?  Well,  ef  this  don't  beat  all !" 

Jake  had  had  an  idea  that  the  rural  population  would 
salute  him  respectfully  as  "  Mr.  Wildon  "  when  he  came 
home  with  a  U.S.N.  after  his  name,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  reception  was  something  of  a  blow. 

Two  or  three  others  gathered   around,  and  Jake   was 
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amis   and   an  <|iiestions    for   some 

mil]  ules 

"\Yell.   I'll    lend  die  a   baiTOW    ter  'nindle  yer  kit  d-iwn 

ef  ye  like,  Jake,"  said  the  lir.st  speaker,  filially. 

••  |t    \\niild    be    n     to   the   purpose   il'  you'd    hire   me   a 

in.)  LgOD,"  -lake  ret  iirned. 

This  was  considered  a  liuire  jolie.  and  after  niueh  COD 
vcrsalion  .lake  \\  as  obliged  to  \valk  oil'  Oil  his  OWD  good 

ting    himself   with   the  promise   that,   his  trunk 

would  follow  in  the  morning. 

Iv,  er\ 'tiling  seemed  to  have  shrunk  since  lie  left,  four 
\ears  lie!'.. re.  l>'ed  .laekel  and  its  public  buildings  had 
Certainlj  grown  smaller,  and  oil  the  road  the  rocks  and 
trees  he  passed  had  siill'ered  similarly.  \Vhen  he  stood 
ill  the  gathering  twilight  in  front  of  the  little  log  house 
beside  the  lake,  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  llou 
tiny  it  was!  \Yh\.  he  couldn't  pass  through  I  hat  door 
wa\  without  Stooping!  lie  knocked,  and  listened  breath- 
lessly as  lie  heard  some  one  coming  to  the  door.  The 
next  minute  he  had  caught  his  mother  in  his  arms  and 
was  giving  her  a  good  hug.  What  a  frail  little  woman 
she  was.  to  he  sure,  and  he  had  thought  her  so  tall  and 
strong ! 

"My  hoy  my  own  hoy!"  she  cried.  Presently  she 
drew  him  to  the  window  and  held  him  away  <rom 
her  while  she  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot.  He 
tried  to  smi!e,  but  lie  found  himself  trembling  under 
her  keen  eyes.  At  last  she  pushed  him  away  from  her 
and  sighed.  "  No,  it's  jest  as  I  expected."  she  said. 
"You  ain't  my  hoy.  I  hain't  got  no  hoy.  They've 
made  a  gentleman  of  ye.  They've  crammed  yer  head 
full  o'  notions.  Ye  won't  be  able  ter  black  yer  own 
boots,  an'  I'll  hear  ye  eallin'  fer  the  servant-man  ter 
make  yer  bath  ready  in  the  mornin'.  What  business 
has  yer  father's  son  ter  be  got  up  in  that  rig  like  a  city 
dude;  You'll  never  be  a  man  like  he  was.  I  knowed 
it — I  knowed  it." 

Jake  flushed,  and  then  answered  warmly:  "It's  not 
clothes  that  count,  mother,  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
guess  I'm  not  altogether  spoiled  because  my  coal,  tits 
pretty  well."  and  he  glanced  down  at  his  new  "cits" 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  apology  and  complacency. 
"I  may  never  }„•  as  good  a  man  as  my  father  was.  but 
I'm  none  the  worse  for  being  made  a  gentleman  of,  as 
you  call  it." 

"  \Vcshall  see,"  said  his  mother,  doubtfully. 
Jake  glanced   around   the   room,  and   saw  an    old   blue 
flannel  shirt  and  patched  pair  of  trousers  hanging  on  the 
nail  just  where   he   had  left  them,  and    his    rubber    boots 
standing  in  the  corner. 

"I  guess  I'll  feel  better  if  1  put  on  those  old  logs  of 
mine."  he  said.  " and  perhaps  you'll  like  it  better  too." 

When  lie  got  them  on,  he  strode  out  to  the  wood-pile 
and  brought  in  a  big  armful  of  sticks,  then  to  the  well  for 
water,  then  he  sat  down  on  the  lloor  at  his  mother's  feet, 
and  smiled  at  her.  She  softened  a  little,  and  smiled  too, 
stroking  his  hair. 

"Ye  certainly  are  better  favored  'n  what  ye  was,  .Take. 

Yer  freckles    is  'nm.st    gone,    an'   yer    hair's    isiderable 

slicker,  aiT  ye  make1  a  pretty  good  ligure  of  a  man  oncet 
ye  get  sensible  dot  lies  on.  l!ut  ye've  got  an  air  about  ye 
yet  thel  none  <>'  yer  folks  ever  had  -an'  I  ain't  sayin'  I 
like  it." 

"I  don't  mind  about  the  <//'/-.  mother."  said  Jake,  still 
smiling,  yet  a  bit  wistfully,  "  if  you  only  just  like  me." 
"I  guess  there  never  wa-   a    mother  yet  as  didn't  love 
her  own  son,  no  matter  ichat  he  was." 

And  this  was  the  utmost  concession  Jake  could  get, 
but  he  saw  that  his  mother  was  being  gradually  won 
over,  and  as  the  days  went  by  she  became  more  and 
more  reconciled  to  her  transformed  boy.  As  for  Jake. 
the  Academy  and  the  four  years  he  had  spent  there  seemed 
like  a  dream,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  were  a  boy  again,  fish- 


in  u'  with  old  Andersen,  and  carr\  ing  wood  for  his  mother. 
I'.iil  all  Ibis  was  only  an  episode.  The  I  lepartmenf  hail 
not  forgotten  him.  and  In-fore  long  he  got  his  orders  to 
report  on  boa  I'd  tin  V<i  inlnliii  for  duty  in  the  Pacific, 
lie  was  L'lad  it  was  to  lie  a  foreign  cruise,  for  he  longed 
to  travel  and  see  new  countries,  and  since  ^1  r.  Morton 
had  said  Kurope  would  not  he  good  for  him — "  too  much 
pla\  and  too  little  u  ork  "  he  supposed  he  ought  to  be 
glad  it  wasn't  that.  So  he  hung  up  the  llannel  shirt  and 
patched  trousers  on  the  nail  again,  kissed  his  mother, 
wrung  old  Andersen's  hand,  and  started  out  into  the 
world  for  the  second  I  hue. 

[TO    UK    CdXTlSrED.] 


AliCHIK'S    FIRST    DAY    AT    THE    FARM. 

BY    IIATTIE    LOUISE  JEROME. 

;'  \T7K'LL  teach  him  a  thing  or  two,"  nodded  Ben. 

TT  "Cousin  Archie?  Well,  yes,"  chuckled  Ned. 
"  I  guess  when  he  goes  home,  he'll  think  a  city  chap  can 
learn  a  little  something  on  a  farm." 

"  Hm-m !"  sniffed  the  hired  man.  "Ye  needn't  s'pose 
you're  a-goin'  ter  dew  all  the  teach  in'.  They  larn  some 
mighty  cur'us  things  down  ter  them  New  York  skewls 
nowadays." 

But  the  boys  were  not  convinced.  They  only  looked 
at  each  other  and  winked  as  they  went  on  with  their  work. 
Ben  was  turning  the  grindstone  for  the  hired  man  to 
sharpen  his  scythe.  Ned  was  slowly  pouring  on  the  wa- 
ter in  a  liny  stream  from  the  tin  dipper. 

Across  the  yard  little  Annie  was  swinging  on  the  stout 
gate  at  the  end  of  the  gravel  walk.  Every  time  the  gale 
swung  out  beyond  the  hedge  which  separated  the  farm 
from  the  grass  bordered  village  road  the  little  girl  took  a 
Ion-  | »iik  down  the  road  ;  and  when,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
exhilarating  little  journey,  it  shut  together  with  a  sharp 
bang  thai  would  have  jerked  a  less-experienced  rider  from 
her  position,  the  child  glanced  up  to  the  window  where 
mamma  sat  sewing  and  then  to  the  door  of  the  shed  near 
which  her  brothers  were  at  work,  and  shook  her  small 
head  in  a  way  that  clearly  said.  "  Not  yet." 

( 'ousiu  Archie  was  coming-  from  the  city  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  on  the  farm.  Papa  had  gone  to  the  station  to  meet 
him;  mamma  had  cooked  great  pans  of  cookies  and  dough- 
nuts, and  baked  several  extra  pies  and  a  chocolate  layer- 
cake:  and  the  two  boys  Ben  and  Ned  were  prepared  to 
slip  behind  the  barn  out  of  sight  at  a  moment's  notice. 

At  last  came  a  glad  cry  from  the  gate:  "Here  they 
come!  here  they  come!"  A  flying  figure  disappeared 
up  the  road,  to  return  seated  in  triumph  on  her  father's 
knee,  driving  with  her  small  browned  hands  the  noble 
span  of  great  farm-horses. 

"  Archie  has  never  seen  a  cow  milked,"  his  mother  had 
written,  "  or  watched  the  hen  with  her  chickens,  or  seen 
the  pigs  fed,  or  heard  the  croaking  of  the  frogs,  or  picked 
berries.  I'm  sure  he  will  be  very  happy  with  you,  for 
he  is  always  eager  to  learn,  and  his  cousins  can  teach  him 
so  much  thai  will  be  new  and  interesting." 

'Such  a  little  greenie!"  Ben  had  said,  with  much  im- 
porianee.  "  Probably  he  won't  know  a  hen  from  a  tur- 
key, and  will  think  the  pigs  ought  to  take  a  morning 
bath  every  day  before  breakfast!"  Ben  was  thirteen 
\ears  old,  and  so  was,  of  course,  very  wise — at  least  so 
thought  Ned,  who  was  only  eleven,  and  Annie  who  was 
but  nine— just  Archie's  age. 

"  Want  to  go  after  the  cows  with  us,"  invited  Ben, 
soon  after  Archie's  arrival  th.it  afternoon. 

"  Yes,  indeed, "assented  Archie.      "Where  are  they?" 
"They're  attending   asocial    down    by  the   bars,"  said 
Ben.      "  We  can't  send  the  carriage  for  them  to-night,  so 
we'll  have  to  go  down  and  see  them  home." 

"How  funny  he  talks,"  thought  Archie.      "He  must 
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be  a  very  droll  boy.      I'm  sure  I  shall   like  him,"  but  he 
said  nothing. 

"  Took  it  all  in,  didn't  he?"  chuckled  Nod.  "He'll  learn 
some  things  before  he's  a  day  older!" 

Cows  look  so  large  when  they  are  coming  straight 
toward  you!  Archie  was  not  in  tin- least  used  to  such 
familiarity;  and  although  his  cousins  would  have  been 
more  terror-stricken  in  crossing  Broadway,  they  were 
greatly  amused  to  see  him  dodge  and  make  for  a  stone 
wall  when  a  peaceful  old  cow  came  lounging  toward  him. 

"Wave  your  arms  at  "em,"  instructed  little  Annie. 
"You  can  shoo  'em  'most  as  easy  as  hens!" 

"Now, "asked  Ben,  "which  shall  I  show  you  first — 
the  one  from  which  we  milk  molasses,  or  the  one  which 
gives  kerosene?" 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Archie,  cordially.  "What  a 
droll  boy  you  are!  But,  Cousin  Ben,  I  wish  you'd  just 
kold  one  of  their  mouths  open  a  moment,  so  I  could  look 
down  and  see  the  gullet  where  the  cud  goes  first." 

"  What  do  you  meau,  Cousin  Archie?"  Annie  asked. 

"Why,  you  know  the  cow  carries  a  sort  of  lunch-bas- 
ketaround  with  her, "  explained  Archie, merrily.  "When 
she  finds  a  nice  clump  of  grass  she  bites  it  ofE  and  rolls  it 
up  with  her  tongue  into  a  ball,  and  packs  it  away  in  a 
kind  of  a  pouch.  Then  when  she's  where  she  can't  feed, 
she  brings  it  up,  and  chews  and  chews  on  it,  and  that 
time  it  goes  down  into  her  stomach  and  is  digested.  I 
wonder" — he  broke  off,  turning  to  the  boys — "if  a  cow 
ever  chews  the  same  cud  over  twice?  Does  she;" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  confessed  Ben. 

Cows  had  always  been  so  familiar  to  them,  neither  Ben 
nor  Ned  had  ever  thought  of  studying  them  in  this  way. 

"This  cow  is  chewing  her  cud,"  announced  Ben,  rather 
ashamed  not  to  do  what  his  cousin  asked,  yet  not  daring 
to  attempt  it. 

Down  011  his  knees  Archie  watched  eagerly.  "Why," 
he  said,  in  surprise,  "she  seems  to  bring  it  up  from  some- 
where down  near  her  stomach.  I  thought  perhaps  she 
had  a  pouch  in  her  cheeks,  same  as  the  little  harvest 
mouse  and  some  kind  of  monkeys  do." 

Ben  was  making  a  great  show  of  letting  one  of  the 
cows  lap  salt  from  his  hand. 

"How  brave  you  are!"  cried  his  small  cousin.  "I)c> 
you  suppose  I'll  ever  dare  do  it?" 

"It's  easy  enough,"  answered  Ned,  giving  another  cow 
a  handful  of  meal.  "They  like  salt  and  meal." 

"Yes,  I  know  they  like  salt.  No  animal  could  live 
without  it.  But  don't  you  think  the  cow  is  the  most  in- 
teresting animal  you  know." 

"Oh  no,"  answered  Ben,  quickly.  "I  like  elephants 
and  tigers  and  lions!  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  them?" 

"Oh  yes, "answered  Archie,  simply;  "  we  learn  about 
all  the  animals  in  school  and  in  our  Natural  History 
Club.  Why,  even  when  I  was  a  baby  in  the  kindergar- 
ten we  learned  all  the  uses  of  the  cow  —  aren't  there 
lots  of  them?  And  yet  I'd  never  seen  a  cow  milked,  or 
been  very  near  one.  Isn't  it  strange?" 

"  The  cows  and  oxen  aren't  so  useful  now  as  they  used 
to  be,"  instructed  Ben,  wisely.  "You  don't  see  many 
oxen  used  around  here.  Of  course  they  still  get  milk 
and  all  kinds  of  beef  from  them,  and  leather,  but  that's 
about  all." 

"  And  glue,"  added  Archie,  "  and  hair  for  plaster;  and 
they  use  the  bones  and  horns  for  ever  so  many  things." 
"  Glue — from  a  cow!"  exclaimed  Ben,  incredulously. 
"  Yes,  indeed!"  answered  Archie,  "  from  the  hoofs  and 
ears  and  odd  bits  of  hide— and  glue  is  used  for  so  many 
things.      Did  you  know  it  was  used  to  glaze  paper  and 
straw  hats?     I  didn't,  till  I  went  into  a  straw  shop  and  a 
paper  mill." 

"No,"  admitted  the  two  brothers,  becoming  interested. 

"  And  cow's  hair,"  he  added,  "is  the  very  best  thing 

to  mix  with  plaster  to  make  it  firm  and  strong,  you  know. 


Buttons  are  made  from  tin-  horns  and  bones,  and  knife- 
handles  and  combs  and  brushes." 

"  Dear  me!"  cried  Annie,  with  shining  eyes,  "  so  many 
things,"  counting  them  up  on  her  fingers.  "  Ijeef  and 
milk — and  the\r  use  milk  for  ever  so  many  things — but- 
ter and  cheese  and  /i-f<-rt'</ HI  .'"  smacking  her  lips.  "Do 
you  like  cream  on  lorries,  Archie?"  she  asked,  sudden  I  v. 

"  Yes,  indeed!"  replied  Archie.  "  I  suppose  your  cream 
is  so  much  better  than  that  we  have,  I  shall  hardly  know 
what  it  is.  We  use  condensed  milk  to  make  ice-cream  ; 
but  new  cream  must  be  much  nicer." 

"There,  just  notice  that  hen."  cried  Ben,  determined 
not  to  relinquish  his  scheme  without  one  more  attempt. 
"That  hen,  roosting  on  the  apple-tree,  hasn't  got  a  tooth 
in  her  head  !'' 

"She  must  keep  them  in  her  stomach,"  laughed  Archie ; 
then,  thinking  that  if  this  was  the  style  of  joking  his 
cousins  enjoyed  he  would  join  in  it,  he  added,  "  And  not 
a  single  one  of  your  cows  has  any  front  teeth  on  the  up- 
per jaw." 

Oh  yes,  they  have,"  said  Ned,  quickly.  "Our  cows 
are  all  right." 

And  Ben  asked,  "  What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  ?''  asked  the  young  natural- 
history  enthusiast,  eying  them  in  surprise.  "A  cow 
never  has  any  front  teeth  on  her  upper  jaw." 

"Is  that  so?"  said  Ben,  carelessly,  trying  to  conceal 
his  ignorance  and  chagrin.  "  Perhaps  we'd  heller  \^« 
in  to  supper  now.  Cousin  Archie."  Then  he  added, 
heartily:  "I'm  awful  glad  you're  going  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  with  us.  You've  had  a  chance  to  learn  so  much 
we  never  thought  of.  We  shall  have  jolly  times  to- 
gether." 

"I  knew  we  would!"  exclaimed  Archie,  cordially, 
"because  you  could  teach  me  so  many  things  I  don't 
know.  Now,  I  can  hardly  tell  a  pear-tree  from  an  apple 
or  cherry  tree." 

"Is  that  so?"  asked  Ben,  however,  with  much  respect 
even  for  his  cousin's  ignorance.  "Well,  perhaps  we 
can  teach  you  some  things." 

"  Waal!  waal !"  chuckled  the  hired  man,  as  he  strained 
the  white  foaming  froth  from  the  milk.  "  Fer  a  nine- 
year-old,  thet  ther  leeile  city  chai>  does  beat  all  possessed! 
I'm  right  glad  his  pesky  young  cousins  hes  diskivered 
thet  the  teachin'  ain't  a-goin'  ter  be  all  on  their  side. 
It  '11  do  'em  a  sight  o'  good." 


SOME   CURIOUS   CALCULATIONS. 

SOME  clever  scientist  has  made  up  the  following  table,  show- 
ing the  span  of  life  granted  under  normal  conditions  to  va- 
rious living  creatures  ami  things: 
The  life  of  a  field-mouse  is  a  year. 
The  life  of  a  hedgehog  is  three  times  that  of  a  mouse. 
The  life  of  a  dog  is  three  times  that  of  a  hedgehog. 
The  life  of  a  horse  is  three  times  that  of  a  dog. 
The  life  of  a  man  is  three  times  that  of  a  horse. 
The  life  of  a  goose  is  three  times  that  of  a  man. 
The  life  of  a  swan  is  three  times  that  of  a  goose. 
The  life  of  a  swallow  is  three  times  that  of  a  M\an 
The  life  of  an  eagle  is  three  times  that  of  a  swallow. 
The  life  of  a  serpent  is  three  times  that  of  an  eagle. 
The  life  of  a  raven  is  three  times  that  of  a  serpent. 
The  life  of  a  hart  is  three  times  that  of  a  raven. 
And  an  oak  groweth  five  hundred  years,  and  fadeth  five  hundred  years. 

Certain  portions  of  this  table  are  hard  to  believe.  An  <>as\ 
calculation  shows  that  if  it  be  accurate  the  hedgehog  lives  i  In.  r 
years;  the.  dog,  nine  years;  the  horse,  twenty-seven  years;  the 
man,  eighty-one  years;  the  goose,  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
years;  the  swan,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years;  the 
swallow,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years ; 
the  eagle,  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  years;  the 
serpent,  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  ami  eighty-three  years; 
the  raven,  fifty-nine  thousand  and  forty-nine  years;  and  the 
hart,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  oue  hundred  and 
forty-seven  years. 
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WHAT    JACK    OVERHEARD    IN    THE'    GARDEN. 

"  I  I  seems  t e,"said  the  Karth  to  the  Kose,  "  that  you  ought 

togi\e   me   somctliing   for  all  I  do  for  yon.      If  it   wasn't   that   1 
huriidcd  and  lodged  \oiir  roots  yon  wouldn't  amouut  to  much." 

"  Certainly, "said  the  Rose,  dropping  a  petal 
1,1  l.arlh.  "  Will  that  do  7" 

"It  is  more  than  I  deserve."  said  the  Karth. 

"  ll    Is  so  heallt  iflll." 

•MY  teeth  are  all  Hogged  lip  with  Wl'i'lls," 
said  the  h'ake  to  the  1'ickaxe. 

"\\Hl.rd  he  glad  to  help  jim. "said  the 
1'icKaM'.  ••  hut  I  can't.  You  see,  I'm  not  a, 
toothpick." 

"Su.MKiiow  or  other  I  I'eel  rnhied  up  to- 
day." said  the  (iravH-pa  I  h. 

"Well,  Id.  me  smoolh  you  over, "said  the 
La  u  n-roller.  "  I'm  nieat  at  that." 

"  I  WAS  awfully  glad  \  on  spoke  so  nicely  lo 
me  this  morning."  said  the  lilt  le  I  irape-\  ine 
T\\  ig  to  1  In-  Priiiiiiig-Knirc. 

"  Why,  my  dear  child  .'"  asked  the  Knife. 

"1  was  afraid  you  was  going  to  cut  me 
at  first,"  said  the  T\\ig. 

"  \Vin:i:i:'s    that    Melon     Seed    I    saw    this 
morning  '"  asked  the  Hose  of  t  he  Seed -lio\. 
"  I'm  down  here  in   the  melon  patch,"  cried 

1  he   Sceil,  eliec|-il\  .        "   I'll    lie    lip  soon." 

"YOU'RE  no  Tiger-lily."  saiil  the  \'iolcl  to 
the  Tiger-lily. 

•  Yes.  I  am  loo,"  cried  the  Lily. 

".Nonsense!  If  \ou  are.  prove  it.  Let 
me  hear  \ou  roar, "said  the  Violet. 

-\nil  Ihc  Tiger -lily  tried  to  roar  and 
couldn't. 

"  \\  HAT  makes  the  Honeysuckle  so  cross 
tins  morning  .'"  w  hispereil  the  Vcrlieua  to  I  he 
I  M  i  ::  1 1 1  n  in 

"  A  i-ouple  iif  hces  hi  oke  in  and  stole  all  her 
s\\  ectncss  veslcrdaN  ,"  said  I  he  ( iera  n  in  in. 

"I  THINK  that,  Watering-pot  is  Ihe  most 
alisurd  creature  I  ever  met."  said  the  L'ose- 

hll.sll. 

"Isn't  he,"  ejaculated  tin-  Mignonette. 
"He  hell  a  \  cs  as  i  f  he  t  lionght  he  \\  as  a  regu- 
lar old  Ilinndcr-storm." 
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FIRE-CRACKERS. 

Mi:.  M.U;I:I  mil;  had  lorliid- 
drn  hi.i  hoys  to  liny  anything 
on  rri-dil.  and  our  da\  In-  rail 
rd  I  In-  i-hililiTii  and  said  he 
\vantrd  to  know  \\  ho  had  had 
li\  r  " nils'  \\  in  t  h  of  liiT-crac'k- 
i  is  i-har.",rd  to  him  at  I  In-  toy 
store. 

Tin-  older  ones  promptly 
said.  "  I  did  not,"  lull  I  he  t  \\  o 
little  ones.  John  and  Harry, 

seemed     not     so    clear    in     their 

statements.  John  said  he  had 
liouylit  live  eents'  \Mirlh  <if 
lire-ei-ai-Uers  \vith  five  cents 
I'liele  I 'rank  gave  him,  and 
one  t  ime  his  mamma  j;a  \  e  him 
live  eents  and  he  got  some 
lile-eiaekers  at  the  toy  store. 

"I  Hi,  I  don't  care  about 
I  hat."  his  father  said  ;  "  did 
yon  have  live  eents'  worth  of 
tire-crackers  cltaryt •<!.''' 

Little  Harry  could  not  stand  it  any  longer;  lie  must  make 
John  understand,  so  he  went  right  up  to  him  and  said,  "Johnny, 
did  yon  ever  get  I'm-  cents'  worth  of  crackers  with  a  five  cents 
iH'i-i'/-  gave  you  f" 


OUT!" 


AUA  !  AN  IDEA — I'LL  INTERVIEW 


2.    TURTLE.     "I      BAY,    OLD    MAN.   TAKK    MR     IN, 

WONT   you?    THEKIC'S   A   PARTY    OOMINO   I   DON'T 

WANT    TO    MKfcT.  '' 


3.    OSTRICH.    "HAVE   YOU    SEHN    A   TURTLE  4.  OSTRICH. 

PASSING  THIS  WAY  ?      I   WANT  111M   FOP.  A  NEST  EQQ."        GOOD-DAY!'' 


1  GOT  TIIIC  MUMPS,  KU  ?    WELL, 


JOHNNY'S    O.VESTIOV. 

Jniixxv.  " Mamma,  isn't  the  pig   a    streak 
•  if  fa  I  and  a  streak  of  lean  :'" 
MAMMA.   "  Yes,  .Tohnny." 
.IdiiNN-Y.    "Then    how    is   it   that  he's   all 


5.  TURTLE.  "SAY,  OLD    MAN,  YOU'VE    SAVED 

MY    LIFE.        WlI.L    YUL-    TAKE    A    FAT    FROG?" 


C.  PELICAN.  "  Ou,  THAT'S  ALL  RIGHT,  SONNY 

— AND — WKLL,  I    DON'T   O.IBE    IF    1   1X>.  " 
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HIS     FATHER'S     SON. 

THE     STORY    OF     A     NAVAL     CADET. 
BY   EDITH    ELMER. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


DOWN  in  the  South  Pacific,  about  half-way  between 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  New  Zealand,  lies  the 
Samoan  group.  They  are  the  garden  spot  of  Oceania. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  do  cocoa-ilut  and  bread-fruit  trees 
nourish  in  such  profusion.  The  natives  are  a  copper- 
colored  Malayan  race,  with  large  melancholy  eyes,  simple 
as  children,  gentle  and  generous.  One  cannot  call  them 
savages,  for  they  are  all  good  Christians,  and  the  majori- 
ty of  them  know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  they  are  as 
ceremoniously  polite  as  the  French  or  the  Chinese.  Yet 
one  hesitates  in  classing 
them  among  civilized  na- 
tions while  they  dress  in 
a  girdle  of  tapa,  and  their 
great  chiefs  go  to  lunch 
on  a  visiting  man-of-war 
in  a  costume  very  similar 
to  that  of  William  Kidd, 
of  ballad  fame,  who  wore 
nothing  save  a  "hat  upon 
his  head  and  a  pair  of 
overshoes."  They  cannot 
be  induced  to  work.  Why 
should  they  trouble?  The 
fruits  of  the  earth  fall  into 
their  mouths  as  they  lie 
half  asleep  in  the  shade. 

Since  1875  they  have 
had  a  government  mod- 
elled remotely  after  our 
own.  They  have  a  con- 
stitution, a  Senate  or  Tai- 
inua,  and  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  Faipule; 
and  these  two  bodies  se- 
lect a  King  from  the  fam- 
ily of  Malietoa,  or  "  Fine 
Warriors."  The  Samoans 
have  an  unaccountable 
but  highly  nattering  par- 
tiality for  America  and 
the  Americans.  They 
were  very  anxious  for 
many  years  to  be  annexed 
to  the  United  States,  and 
though  this  petition  was 
refused,  our  government 
has  always  taken  a  big- 


brotherly  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  has  on  sev- 
eral occasions  prevented  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Germany  or  England.  This  semi-protectorate 
came  near  leading  us  a  few  years  ago  into  a  war  with 
Germany.  German  aggressions  in  Samoa  had  been  on 
the  increase  for  years,  and  culminated  in  1888,  when 
they  seized  the  native  King,  and  carried  him  off  to  an 
island  a  thousand  miles  away,  and  set  up  in  his  stead  a 
distant  relative  of  his,  one  Tamasese,  who  was  quite  under 
the  thumb  of  the  German  Consul.  The  natives  revolted, 
and  chose  Malietoa  Mataafa  for  their  ruler.  This  brought 
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then  el     \vitli    tin-    imperial     forces.      (lei-man 

men  of  \v;ir    -helled    their   defenceless    villages,   lint    when 

M.in  sailors  were  landed,  ih'-  Samoans  defeated 

them   \villi  consiilerahie  los- 

A  Mali's  were  in  this  state  when  three'  of  our  men-of 
war.  the  'I'ri'iituii .  \'u lulu/in,  and  Nipsic,  arrived  ill  the 

\l>ia  early  iii  iss'.i.  Three  German  cruisers  lay 
there  too,  the  Adler,  "/./</,  and  i'.l >,•,-.  and  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  ship  (  'n  II /':>/»'.  'I'he  war  feeling  ran  hmli 
There  was  no  social  intercourse  lietween  the  (icrnian  and 
A  MM-!  ican  otlicers.  none  of  the  usual  dining  and  lunching 
and  toasting. 

The  <  lerinans  were  smarting  under  their  recent  defeat, 
and  resented  the  expected  American  interference.  The 
\inericans  were  full  of  sympathy  for  the  Samoans.  who 
had  welcomed  them  with  open  arms  as  deliverers,  and  in- 
diiMia.nl  at  the  scant  courtesy  with  which  Bismarck-  had 
recei\ed  our  ini\  ern  menl's  remonstrances. 

Iv.  er\  thing  was  ready  for  active  service,  and  some 
restless  \oung  spirits  there  were  who  could  scarcely  wait 
for  the  lighting  to  beiMii  Jake,  for  one.  was  biirniii".-  to 
dip  his  hands  into  the  liloo.l  of  the  "  heer drinkers,"  to 
protect  ihe  helpless  islanders  who  had  pinned  their  faith 
to  the  <  ireal  (  Inief  at  Washington, 

The  fighting  never  came.  The  hurricane  of  March 
15th  and  IGth  wiped  out  the  bitterness  of  years,  and  the 
brave  sailors  who  struggled  together  in  a,  hand-to-hand 
battle  with  the  elements  were  forever  cured  of  the  fierce 
desire  to  make  targets  of  eacli  other. 

Apia,  the  chief  town  of  Samoa,  lies  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  island  of  Upolu.  Mountains  three  thousand 
feet  high,  glowing  with  luxuriant  tropical  verdure,  enclose 
it  like  a  vast  colosseum.  Its  crescent-shaped  harbor,  bris- 
tling with  coral  reefs,  lies  open  and  unprotected  to  the 
north  and  northeast.  The  anchorage  is  precarious  al- 
ways, and  at  the  time  of  the  great  storm  the  little  bay 
was  dangerously  overcrowded. 

For  several  days  the  barometer  had  been  falling  and 
the  wind  rising.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  the  storm 
broke  and  increased  rapidly  in  violence.  The  big  vessels 
were  tossed  about  like  chips.  Great  waves  rolled  in  from 
the  open  sea  and  lashed  furiously  against  the  reefs  in  the 
inner  harbor.  The  blackness  of  midnight  settled  down 
long  before  sunset-time,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the 
tossing  ships'  lights  and  the  white  sea-foam.  No  one 
slept  that  night;  almost  every  one  was  on  deck.  Soon 
after  midnight  the  Vamla/in  began  to  drag,  and  within  a 
few  hours  every  ship  in  the  harbor  was  dragging  except 
the  Tr/'ii/ini.  and  the  danger  of  collision  was  imminent. 

Tin;  wind  redoubled  in  violence, and  the  wave-mountains 
rose  higher  and  higher.  Jake  held  on  fast  to  anything 
that  came  handy,  and  found  a  fierce  exhilaration  in  breast- 
ing the  wind  and  feeling  the  violence  of  it  in  his  face. 
After  every  spray-bath  he  shook  himself  like  a  Newfound- 
land dog,  and  once  he  laughed  aloud.  He  had  no  sense 
of  personal  danger.  He  had  none  of  the  responsibility 
that  was  weighing  on  the  older  otlicers.  He  was  simply 
happy  in  the  grandeur  and  tumult  of  it  ail.  When  day 
broke  it  was  seen  that  the  ships  had  entirely  changed 
their  relative  positions,  and  were  bumping  recklessly 
around  together. 

"They're  going  to  foul!"  Rawlinson  exclaimed  sud- 
denly. His  lot  had  fallen  on  the  \~itiiilnlia  too,  and  he 
was  standing  close  to  Jake. 

"Who?  Where?"  cried  Jake,  turning  around.  Then 
he  saw.  The  EliiT  hail  become  perfectly  unmanageable. 
A  ship  is  like  a  person.  If  she  gets  panic-stricken  and 
begins  to  act  wildly  there  is  no  saving  her.  The  Ktirr 
had  been  drifting  towards  the  western  reef,  and  was  mak- 
ing frantic  efforts  to  keep  off.  Suddenly  the  current 
caught  her.  She  shivered  for  a  moment  irresolute,  then 
crashed  into  the  port  quarter  of  the  Nipsic.  Falling  back, 
stunned  from  the  blow,  she  was  thrown  against  the  Olga. 


This  completely  del 'alized  her.  and  the  waves,  tired  of 

the  cruel  game  of  hall  they  bad  been  playing  with  her. 
lifted  her  high  on  their  shoulders  and  hurled  her  with 
appalling  force  upon  the  reef.  With  the  return  wave 
she  rolled  over  into  deep  water  and  disappeared.  In  an 
instant  noinin^  WAS  to  he  seen  but  the  seeth ing  waters — 
not  a  vestige  of  hull  or  mast,  no  trace  of  life. 

.lake  fell  a  queer  choking  sensation  in  his  throat.  All 
the  grandeur  and  the  "lory  had  somehow  died  out  of  the 
storm. 

The  mist  dropped  down  thick,  so  that  they  could  hardly 
see  the  oilier  ships  moving  dimly  about  like  spectres. 
Whose  turn  would  be  next  ?  It  was  not  long  before  the 
question  was  answered.  The  German  flag-ship  AJIer. 
after  colliding  with  the  Olga,  was  swept  toward  the  reef 
broadside  on  like  the  unfortunate  Eber.  She  was  lifted 
on  to  it  bodily,  and  fell  over  on  her  beam  ends,  and  it 
seemed  to  those  who  saw  her  that  every  man  must  have 
been  washed  off  of  her  vertical  decks. 

"Those  Germans  have  saved  us  the  trouble  of  licking 
them. "said  Jake,  grimly.  "He  had  got  hardened  by  this 
time.  "They  never  were  any  sort  of  sailors,  anyhow. 
What  '11  you  bet  the  Olga  '11  be  the  next  to  go?" 

"  It  seems  to  mi.-  I  wouldn't  talk  like  that,  Mr.  Wildon, 
sir.  if  I  was  you,"  remarked  an  old  gunner  who  stood 
near  by.  "  It's  toomueh  like  tempting  Providence.  It's 
going  to  be  our  turn  mighty  soon." 

And  it  was. 

The  Xijixic  was  the  next  to  come  to  grief.  Her  anchors 
were  not  holding,  and  she  was  drifting  toward  the  reef 
near  the  point  where  the  Kl«-r  had  gone  down.  Just  at 
this  critical  time  the  Ol/jn  ran  into  her,  carrying  away 
several  boats,  and  knocking  down  her  smoke-stack. 

"  They're  done  for."  groaned  Jake.  "  They  can't  keep 
their  (ires  going  now.  and  they're  dragging  like  anything." 

"By  George,  they're  slipping  their  cables!" 

"  What  are  they  trying  to  do,  anyhow?" 

"They  must  be  cra/y." 

"Going  to  beach  her,  sir,"  said  the  old  sailor  behind 
them. 

It  was  a  thrilling  moment.  The  Nipsic  had  not  far  to 
go,  but  she  had  to  run  along  close  beside  th'e  deadly  reef. 
A  wave  might  carry  her  on  to  it  at  any  moment.  But 
the  luck  was  with  her.  She  ran  up  high  on  to  the  sandy 
beach,  and  the  watchers  on  the  Vandalia  breathed  a.  sigh 
of  relief. 

Slowly  but  surely  they  were  drifting  toward  the  reef 
themselves.  If  they  struck  at  that  distance  from  shore 
not  a  man  of  them  could  be  saved.  They  all  knew  it, 
and  yet  probably  most  of  them  expected,  with  Jake,  that 
something  would  "turn  up."  On  one  side  was  the  reef, 
on  the  other  the  Calliope.  Sometimes  they  were  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  boiling  breakers.  Over  and  over  again 
they  saw  the  huge  iron  prow  of  the  English  cruiser  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave  above  them,  and  expected  to  have  it 
crush  down  on  them  the  next  instant.  Once  collision 
seemed  inevitable,  but  at  the  critical  moment  the  Calli- 
ope slipped  her  cables,  and  the  vessels  glided  apart.  Now 
that  she  was  adrift,  the  Calliope  could  not  be  managed, 
and  the  next  wave  brought  her  crashing  into  the  Van- 
ilnl in .  Every  plank  in  the  ship  seemed  to  shiver.  Ev- 
ery man  on  deck  was  thrown  down.  They  could  hear 
the  heavy  timbers  crunching  and  splintering  and  the 
rush  of  water  somewhere  below  decks.  The  jib-boom 
of  the  Cal/iojn',  with  a  lot  of  cordage,  lay  on  the  deck  of 
the  Vaudalia.  The  men  all  rushed  up  the  hatches  from 
the  engine-room,  and  refused  to  go  back  to  their  posts. 
Some  one  said  two  glass  water-gauges  had  burst  and  sev- 
eral people  been  scalded.  Every  one  knew  that  when 
they  struck  the  reef  the  men  below  deck  would  be  killed 
at  the  first  blow.  There  was  a  call  for  volunteers.  Jake 
wondered  why  no  one  went.  Were  they  all  afraid?  Then 
it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  quite  as  much  his  place  as 
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anybody's,  and  he  shook  himself  together  and  responded. 
Half  a  dozen  sailors  followed  his  example. 

The  Calliope  now  managed  to  save  herself  by  steam- 
ing- out  to  sea.  But  the  Vandal ia  had  received  her  death 
blow.  It  was  only  a  question  of  a  few  minutes  before 
she  would  be  on  the  reef.  Her  only  hope  was  in  geitm^ 
nearer  shore  to  sink.  There  was  lively  work  in  the  en- 
gine-room. Steam  was  crowded  on.  Barrels  of  pork 
were  thrown  in  to  keep  up  the  fires.  The  old  machinery' 
was  making  the  supreme  effort  of  its  life.  All  at  once 
she  struck — hard  and  firm.  But  there  was  no  cracking- 
of  timbers,  no  grating  of  coral.  Thank  God,  she  had 
struck  on  the  sand! 

The  men  were  ordered  up  from  below  and  the  prisoners 
released  from  the  brig.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if 
all  danger  was  over.  They  were  within  2(10  feet  of  the 
beach  and  half  that  distance  of  the  Nipsic.  They  could 
see  men  running  to  and  fro  oil  shore,  hear  them  shout- 
ing to  each  other,  and  now  and  then  recognize  familiar 
faces.  Even  if  the  ship  went  to  pieces,  surely  their 
friends  ashore  could  save  them!  But  the  trend  of  things 
grew  momentarily  more  alarming.  The  Vandal  ia  swung 
around  broadside  to  the  beach,  and  seas  broke  over  her 
deck  with  terrible  violence.  Every  one  gathered  on  the 
poop  and  forecastle:  some  of  the  men  already  sought 
safety  in  the  rigging. 

Jake  had  managed  to  get  a  life-preserver,  and  was 
strapping  it  about  his  waist  wnen  lie  caught  sight  of  the 
Captain  holding  on  to  the  rail  looking-  pale  and  ex- 
hausted. His  head  was  swathed  with  bandages,  and 
there  was  blood  on  them  here  and  there.  The  executive 
officer  had  his  arm  around  him. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  Captain?"  Jake  asked  of 
Rawlinson. 

"Didn't  you  know  about  him?  Why,  he  was  thrown 
across  the  cabin  last  night,  and  had  his  head  cut  open." 

"  But  he's  been  oil  the  bridge  all  day,  hasn't  lie  ?" 

"Yes;  but  I  guess  lie's  about  used  up." 

Jake  undid  the  straps  of  his  life-preserver,  and  watch- 
ing his  chance  between  waves,  slid  over  to  the  side  of  his 
Captain  and  offered  it  to  him.  He  smiled  and  declined  it. 

"  Keep  it  yourself,  Mr.  Wilclon." 

"But  I  don't  need  it  at  all,  sir,"  Jake  persisted. 

The  Captain  shook  his  head.  "  It's  no  use.  I  haven't 
strength  enough  to  swim,"  he  said;  "I've  got  to  go  in  a 
few  minutes  anyhow." 

Jake  turned  reluctantly  and  made  his  way  up  the 
rigging.  When  he  turned  to  look  on  deck  again,  the 
scene  had  changed.  The  Gatling-gun  had  broken  loose, 
and  was  running  amuck  among  the  men,  crushing  now 
one,  now  another.  A  wave  had  washed  over  the  poop 
and  borne  off  its  human  prey.  The  Captain  had  disap- 
peared. After  that  nearly  every  receding-  sea  carried 
two  or  three  men  along  with  it.  Almost  every  one  had 
taken  to  the  rigging.  The  ship  was  rapidly  settling,  and 
by  noon  her  gun-deck  was  under  water. 

A  seaman  named  Ham  mar  volunteered  to  swim  ashore 
with  a  line.  He  tied  a  small  cord  about  his  waist  and 
jumped  overboard.  The  next  wave  threw  him  back 
against  the  side  of  the  ship  and  crushed  his  skull.  Jake 
slid  down  the  ropes  and  landed  at  the  feet  of  the  First 
Lieutenant,  who  was  now  in  command. 

"  I  think  Fd  like  to  try  it,  sir,"  he  said. 

"Go  ahead,  my  boy,"  was  the  answer;  "and  God 
speed  you !" 

Jake  tied  on  the  rope,  and  jumped.  Like  nearly  every 
one  on  board,  he  had  already  taken  his  clothes  off  to  be 
able  to  swim  better.  He  was  powerless  in  the  awful 
whirlpool  in  which  he  found  himself.  The  waves  did 
with  him  as  they  liked.  For  some  minutes  he  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  making  any  progress  or  not. 
Then  he  saw  the  hull  of  the  Vandalia,  big  and  black, 
and  close  upon  him.  Was  he  going  to  end  like  poor 


Hammar?  He  felt  a  throbbing  pain  in  the  head— every- 
thing grew  black.  When  he  came  to  lie  was  lying  in  the 
maintop,  and  one  of  the  men  was  tenderly  dialing  his 
icy  feet. 

"We  managed  to  pull  you  out.  Wildon."  said  Rawlin- 
son, "but   it  was  a    mighty   close    shave.      There's   been 
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some  other  fellows  that  wanted  to  try,  but  they  weren't 
allowed  to." 

Through  the  long  hours  of  the  afternoon  the  poor  fel- 
lows clung  to  the  ropes  and  spars,  the  sleet  and  wind  heat- 
ing on  their  naked  bodies,  the  wire  ropes  cutting  their 
flesh  to  the  bone,  and  the  salt-water  smarting  in  their 
wounds.  Every  wave  that  broke  over  them  carried  off 
its  quota  of  men.  Weak,  exhausted,  half  frozen,  those 
that  remained  hardly  cared  whether  they  lived  or  died. 
Night  settled  down  on  them,  and  added  the  horrors  of 
darkness  to  their  sufferings. 

Meanwhile  the  Trenton  was  drifting  helplessly  toward 
the  Vandalia.  They  could  see  her  great  hull  coming 
toward  them,  looming  up  out  of  the  darkness.  Was  it 
for  tliis  that  they  had  clung  to  the  rigging  all  day.  only 
to  be  crushed  into  the  water  by  the  flag-ship.' 

"I  guess  it's  all  up  with  us  this  time!"  somebody 
said. 

For  a  moment  Jake  thought  so  too,  and  his  mind  wan- 
dered back  to  the  cabin  on  the  edge  of  Lake  Superior. 
Just  then  came  a  sound  that  set  their  blood  tingling — 
a  great  shout  from  the  Trenton — ''Three  cheers  for  the 
Vandalia!" 

"  We  must  give  it  back  to  them,  boys!"  Jake  shouted. 
"One — two — three!  Hurray!  hurray!  hurray!"  It  was 
a  pitifully  feeble  cheer  that  came  from  the  dying  men  in 
the  rigging.  It  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  men  who 
heard  it. 

Then  above  the  howling  of  the  storm  came  another 
sound  from  the  deck  of  the  Trenton.  The  band  was 
playing  the  "Star-spangled  Banner."  The  effect  of  the 
music  was  magical.  From  poor,  wave-tossed,  despairing 
atoms  of  humanity  it  transformed  them  into  heroes.  It 
made  each  man  feel  that  if  he  died,  it  would  be  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  that  it  would  be  worth  while. 
It  lent  dignity  to  it  all.  It  woke  every  slumbering  feel- 
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.,;.!  Jake  felt  his  heart  swelling  up  so 
ould  su  ffocate 

,ul   of  crushing  the  Viin<l<i/i<i.  lln'   Tri'iitott  drifted 
up  --entlv  astern   ol'   her  anil   began   taking  the   people,  oil' 
niiiast.      Then   ii  came  their  turn  on  the  main- 
mast.      Tlie  coming  ol'  tlie  Tri'ulmi   proved  their  salvation 
all. 

Inside  tlie  window  in  the  little  cabin  on  tlie  Lake 
Superior  shore  .lake's  mother  sat  rocking  slowly.  There 
were  tears  in  her  eyes  and  tears  running  unheeded  down 
lier  cheeks,  hut,  they  were  tears  of  happiness  and  not  of 
sorrow.  In  her  lap  lay  a  pile  ol'  newspapers  with  full 
accounts  of  the  Samoan  disaster.  In  her  hand  was  a 
short  happy  letter  from  .lake,  dated  San  Francisco.  He 
would  be  with  her  in  a  few  days.  He  saiil  lie  enclosed 
some  things  that  mi-ht  interest  her.  One  uas  a  big 
ollicial  paper  w  liich  read  : 

\  \\  1    DI.I'AKIMKM. 
WASHINGTON,  .//in'/  i:>,  iss'.i 

Siu.—T  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  you  with  a  copy  of 
a  communication  addressed  to  the  Department  on  the 
2mb  nil.  bv  your  commanding  ollicer,  in  which  he  brings 
to  its  notice  \oiir  gallantry  on  the  occasion  of  the  wreck 
of  the  United  States  steamer  Vdndalia. 

The  Department    is    pleased   to    place   on   ifs  files   this 
tribute  to  your  /eal,  elliciency,  and  courage. 
Very  respectfully, 

THK  SECRETARY   OF   THE   NAVY. 

The  other  was  dated  Apia,  March  21,  1889,  and  said: 
"  I  take  this  means  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  De- 
partment the  good  conduct  of  Naval  Cadet  Jacob  Wildon. 
This  young  ollicer  did  his  duty  in  the  most  commend- 
able manner,  distinguishing  himself  for  coolness,  zeal,  and 
pluck.  He  was  the  first  to  volunteer  for  duty  in  tlie  fire- 
room,  and  remained  in  the  coal-hunkers  when  the  danger 
appalled  the  stoutest  heart.  Afterwards  he  narrowly 
escaped  death  in  a  gallant  attempt  to  take  a  line  ashore. 
Mr.  Wildon  is  a  young  officer  of  great  promise,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  of  value  to  the  service  and  his  country." 

Mrs.  Wildon  rocked  happily  backwards  and  forwards. 
"He's  his  father's  son,''  she  repeated  softly  to  herself  — 
"his  father's  own  son,  and  they  didn't  spoil  him  after 
all!" 


THE   PATENT  OFFICE. 

BY    HARRIET    PRESCOTT    SPOFFORD. 

IT  is  said  that  in  relation  to  its  architecture  the  building 
in  which  the  business  of  the  Patent  Office  is  transacted 
is  the  most  perfect  building  in  Washington.  For  all  that, 
it  does  not  catch  the  eye  with  beauty  as  the  soaring  dome, 
of  the  Capitol  or  the  long  line  of  pillars  on  the  side  of 
the  Treasury  does.  It  is  in  the  severely  plain  and  simple 
Doric  style,  very  heavy,  of  marble  and  granite,  built 
around  a  quadrangle.  The  flight  of  stairs  to  the  portico 
is  lofty  and  imposing,  and  the  vast  portico  itself,  with  its 
double  row  of  eight  fluted  columns,  each  six  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  more  than  thirty  feet  in  height,  is  modelled 
from  the  Parthenon,  on  the  same  lines  and  measurements. 
The  porticos  on  the  other  sides  are  all  fine,  but  none  com- 
pare to  the  chaste  and  perfect  beauty  of  this.  It  belongs 
to  the  original  building,  to  which  the  great  wings  on 
either  side  have  been  added  at  later  dates,  the  cost  of  the 
whole  structure  representing'  something  more  than  four 
million  dollars.  How  vast  this  building  is  may  be  better 
understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  covers  nearly 
three  acres. 

As  you  enter  the  main  hall  you  are  in  a  magnificent 
space  where  quadruple  Doric  columns,  extending  down  a 


line  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  fee  I.  uphold  a  vaulted 
and  groined  cei  1  i ii'j-  some  thirty  feel  above,  very  massive. 
a  ml  t  he  whole  stai  lied  in  the  I  'on  i  pel  ia  II  or  Kg\  pi  ia  n  col 
ors  of  deep  blue  and  dull  red.  I  I  err  i  here  used  lo  he  kept 
various  objects  of  interest,  such  as  a  number  of  articles 
once  belonging  to  (leorge  Washington  and  to  Martha  his 
wife,  given  by  La  fa  \  el  te.  a  ud  the  Cincinnati,  and  others, 
his  camp  equipage  and  uniform,  treasure-chest  and  tent- 
poles,  the  curtains  wrought  by  his  wile,  and  his  eommis 
sion.  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  all  the  grand 
old  signatures.  Franklin's  printing-press,  the  I'.aron  de 
Kalb's  war  saddle,  the  coat  that  General  Jackson  wore  at 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  sabres  presented  to  our  officers 
by  All  Pacha,  guns  given  to  Jefferson  by  the  Ernperor  of 
Morocco,  a  model  patented  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  all  of 
which  are  now-  removed  to  other  and  more  suitable  de- 
partments. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  building,  all  around  it  in  a 
double  row,  one  looking  on  the  streets,  and  the  other  on 
the  quadrangle,  are  the  rooms,  some  seventy-five  in  num- 
ber, in  which  the  work  of  the  place  is  carried  on — the 
offices  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  the  Land  Com- 
missioner, of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  of  their  chief  clerks,  to- 
gether with  their  libraries.  The  best  technical  library  in 
the  world,  it  is  claimed,  is  here,  by-the-way,  and  in  the 
great  library  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  volumes  are 
books  made  by  old  monks  as  long  ago  as  1470  and  14116. 
The  Patent  Office  is  within  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, and  all  the  great  internal  concerns  of  the  land  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  Treasury  or  War  or  Agriculture  de- 
partments are  attended  to  here. 

The  Patent  Office  itself,  however,  is  an  institution  un- 
like any  other  that  there  is.  Few  other  countries  give 
the  weight  to  patents  which  we  do,  some  countries  think- 
ing them  contrary  to  the  public  interest.  Our  own 
course  of  giving  the  inventor  a  right  in  his  invention  for 
a  term  of  years  has  had  the  result  of  stimulating  inven- 
tion immensely,  and  has  undoubtedly  led  to  a  multitude 
of  those  great  discoveries  which  have  helped  the  whole 
era  along,  and  made  our  century  an  age  of  wonder. 

The  first  patron  of  our  patent  system  was  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, who  during  three  years  gave  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  every  application  for  a  patent.  He  used  to  call 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Attorney-General  to  exam- 
ine and  scrutinize  with  him,  and  they  did  it  so  thoroughly 
that  in  one  year — the  first — they  granted  only  three  pat- 
ents. The  very  first  patent  of  all  was  given  to  Samuel 
Hopkins,  in  1790,  for  pearl  ashes.  Mr.  Jefferson  held 
that  the  patent  system  was  not  one  for  creating  revenue, 
but  for  encouraging  the  production  of  that  which  is  to  be 
of  benefit  to  the  whole  people.  In  the  first  twelve  years 
a  single  clerk  in  the  State  Department  and  a  few  pigeon- 
holes were  all  that  the  business  of  the  office  required. 
Then  a  Dr.  Thornton  took  charge  of  it,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  it  as  to  a  hobby. 

When,  in  the  war  of  1812— the  office  having  been  re- 
moved to  a  building  of  its  own  two  years  before — the 
British,  who  had  taken  the  city,  trained  their  guns  upon 
the  Patent  Office,  Dr.  Thornton,  throwing  himself  direct- 
ly before  the  guns,  cried: 

''Are  you  Englishmen  or  Goths  and  Vandals?  This 
is  the  Patent  Office — a  depository  of  the  ingenuity  and 
inventions  of  the  American  nation,  in  which  the  whole 
civilized  world  is  interested.  Would  you  destroy  it? 
Then  let  the  charge  pass  through  my  body." 

And  the  building  was  spared.  Twenty-four  years  af- 
terward, however,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with 
everything  in  it.  And  with  this  came  the  beginning  of 
the  present  building,  added  to  from  time  to  time,  till  at 
last  the  noble  pile  stands  complete  as  it  is  to-day,  holding 
a  model  or  a  drawing  of  every  invention  known  in  the 
whole  world,  and  having  paid  something  more  than  two 
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millions  of  dollars  over  and  above  its  own  expenses,  a 
sum  which  represents  only  a  trifle  of  the  great  amount  it 
has  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

Any  one  can  take  out  a  patent  who  has  invented  some- 
thing new  or  useful;  and  if  one  has  made  an  improve- 
ment on  another's  invention  he  can  patent  that  improve- 
ment, but  only  the  improvement,  no  part  of  the  original 
invention;  and  moiv  than  that,  before  he  is  quite  ready 
with  his  invention  he  can  file  a  caveat,  as  it  is  called, 
describing  his  proposed  invention,  and  asking  for  its  pro- 
tection till  he  can  mature  it,  which  caveat  is  deposited 
in  the  confidential  archives,  and  is  his  safeguard  against 
robbery  and  interference.  There  are  lawyers  and  attor- 
neys particularly  versed  in  the  intricacy  of  the  patent 
laws  to  be  found  in  every  large  town,  able  to  direct  the 
inventor  upon  his  best  way.  In  general.it  is  said  that 
it  is  not  the  inventor,  but  the  person  who  has  bought 
his  invention  of  him  for  a  small  sum,  who  makes  the 
greatest  amount  of  money  from  it,  although  now  and 
tlien  merit  meets  with  its  reward,  some  of  the  most  seem- 
ingly trivial  things  bringing  in  fortunes,  as  the  paper 
bag  did  for  the  lady  who  invented  it,  as  the  little  return- 
ing-ball,  attached  to  a  string-,  did  for  its  creator,  who  sold 
it  the  day  he  patented  it,  it  is  believed,  for  a  good  many 
thousand  dollars. 

The  great  corridors  of  the  Patent  Office  extend  around 
the  four  sides  of  the  building;  and  here,  secured  in  glass 
cases  and  labelled,  are  the  miniature  models  of  all  the 
great  and  small  inventions  of  the  age.  The  child  ram- 
bling there  sees  tiny  and  perfect  cooking-stoves  and 
ranges  with  all  the  pots  and  pans  and  kettles,  sees  ex- 
quisite little  pianos,  sewing-machines,  arm-chairs,  desks, 
fairylikc  lamps,  bookcases,  bedsteads,  minute  and  mar- 
vellous rifles  and  cannon,  and  locomotives  and  work- 


ing engines,  and  longs  to  take  them  home  foi*  to3*s,  not 
realizing  that  they  are  the  miniature  models  of  the  draw- 
ing-room furniture,  of  the  factory  engine,  of  the  huge 
field-gun.  It  is  said  that  sometimes  when  inventors 
come  here  from  the  far  back  country,  with  their  models 
and  their  drawings  and  their  specifications,  they  go  wan- 
dering through  these  corridors  and  see  so  many  objects 
of  ingenuity,  have  so  many  new  ideas  presented  to  them, 
and  find  so  many  ways  in  which  they  could  change  and 
improve,  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  their  brains  to  get  in 
a  whirl,  and  for  them  to  experience  a  kind  of  dazed  and 
temporary  insanity. 

But,  indeed,  one  well  might  become  excited  who  sees 
the  drawings  of  Fulton's  first  steamboat,  or  the  model  of 
the  first  telegraph.  It  kindles  the  imagination  to  look 
at  a  model  of  the  great  steam-shovels  that  excavate  a  con- 
tinent, or  the  blasting-powder  that  tunnels  one,  the  wire 
fencings  that  divide  one,  of  the  steering  mechanism  of 
ships,  of  the  electric  light  that  has  turned  night  into  day, 
of  the  telephone  that  has  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
speech  as  far  and  wide  as  the  atmosphere  itself  extends, 
and  who  knows  how  much  farther  ultimately?  And  it 
is  no  less  awakening  to  see  the  buffers  and  brakes  of  the 
railways  which  bind  the  land  from  ocean  to  ocean,  of  the 
seeders  and  planters  and  reapers  and  binders  and  sheaf- 
carriers  that  handle  the  mighty  harvests  which  Ibis  lam) 
of  ours  makes  ready  to  feed  the  hungry  of  all  the  earth. 
And  when,  after  the  study  of  all  these  outward  expres 
sions  of  complicated  thought,  one  comes  into  the  open 
air.  and  turning  back,  looks  at  the  splendor  of  the  gnai 
building  against  the  burning  blue  of  the  sky.  one  feels 
that  it  has  an  honor  belonging  to  no  other  eililiee  or  de- 
partment of  the  government,  for  it  is  the  palace  of  the 
intellect  of  the  nation 
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r,\    CON   Dli;\. 

rpIIKonly  white  boy  \vitliin  :i  liiimlrrcl  miles!     X"  play- 
|     mates  for  baseball,  .skating,  or  coasting,  and  n<>  ice  to 
skate  "ii       N"  school   io  go  \«.      No  one  to  swap  jack 
es  \viiiL      Poor  fi  How!  how   ver\    lonesome  he  must 
have 

\V,.1I.  perhaps  In-  'lid   .sometimes  feel   a    little  homesick  : 

but  whoever  heard  of  a  big.  healthy.  American  boy,  with 
:,  good  pony,  dog,  and  appetite,  feeling  lonesome  more 

tli, u,  ii\  e  minutes  at  a  lime  u  berever  he  was : 

Hal  Carson's  home  in  India  u  as  a  .  .lie  story  brick 

1 se.  with  a  thick  grass  roof,  anil  wide  eaves  projecting 

well  over  a  broad  veranda. 

Inside  there  was  no  ceiling,  but,  the  bamboo  rafters  and 
thatch  roof.  The  cooking  was  all  done  in  what  Hal 
, -ailed  the  "hash  factory."  In  A riea  we  call  it  a 

summer  kitchen."  but  ill  that  hot  country  it  was  all- 
the  year  round  cook-house. 

Occasionally  the  kitin<t</<ili.  the  native  table  waiter, 
would  be  careless,  and  forget  to  cover  the  roast  chicken 
or  .luck  that  he  was  carrying  on  the  large  platter  in  front 
of  him.  Suddenly  a  hawk  would  swoop  down,  and,  like 
".lack  Spi-at  "  and  his  wife,  would  "lick  the  platter 
clean."  sailing  away  with  the  family  dinner  in  bis  talons 
lefore  ihe  eyes  of  the  astonished  servant. 

The  native  would  then  catch  "Hail  Columbia"  from 
the  master  of  the' house,  and  be  threatened  with  dismis- 
sal. But  with  many  salams  and  tears,  lie  would  beg 
the  "great  and  good  man  "  to  have  pity  on  him  and  his 

1 r  wife  and  children,  "who  would  surely  starve  if  the 

sahib  turned  from  them  the  benevolent  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance." 

Promising  never  to  be  so  careless  again,  he  would  be 
forgiven,  and  the  very  next  day  leave  a  basket  of  fruit 
where  Hal's  monkey.  "  Iluni.''  could  get  at  it,  eat  all  the 
b-maiias  he  wanted,  and  throw  the  oranges  and  mangoes 
at  the  chickens.  This  was  hard  on  the  servant,  but  fun 
for  the  monkey,  who  would  run  up  a  tree  out  of  reach 
of  the  pursuing  and  enraged  servant. 

Huni  was  a  black-faced,  long-tailed  monkey,  with  light 
gray  fur,  which  covered  his  body  and  surrounded  his  lit- 
tle black  face,  making  him  look  like  a  little  old  man  or 
grotesque  brownie.  All  of  his  kind  in  India  are  consid- 
ered sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  as  being  descendants  of  the 
monkey-god  Hanuman.  Huni  bad  his  home  in  a  box  in 
the  forks  of  a  large  tree  in  front  of  the  house.  From  the 
box  to  the  ground  was  a  smooth  bamboo  pole  on  which 
he  went  up  and  down  stairs.  Around  his  waist,  was  a 
red  leather  belt,  and  around  the  pole  a  loose  iron  ring, 
which  slid  up  and  down,  the  two  being  fastened  together 
with  a  light  chain.  So  Huni  could  come  down  to  the 
ground  to  get  his  bananas  and  green  peppers,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond,  then  run  up  to  his  box  to  eat  or  sleep. 

The  large  middle  room  of  the  house  was  divided 
by  a  canvas  partition  into  two  bedrooms — a  small  one 
for  Hal,  the  larger  one  for  his  parents.  Hal  wanted 
a  corner  for  his  best  friend  and  chum,  Barney:  but 
Mrs.  Carson  was  one  of  those  tidy  women  who  would 
allow  no  dogs  in  her  house.  So  Barney  had  a  cozy  box 
in  the  front  veranda  not  far  from  Huni's  tree. 

One  night  Hal's  father  was  away  from  home,  and  one 
of  the  servants,  who  usually  slept  at.  the  servants'  quar- 
ters beyond  the  cook-house,  was  detailed  to  sleep  in  the 
front  room  on  the  floor,  in  case  anything  was  needed  in 
the  night. 

About  midnight  Mrs.  Carson  was  awakened  by  Barney's 
noise,  which,  instead  of  being  in  his  usual  defiant  "  come- 
on-if-you-dare  "  tone,  consisted  of  short  yelps,  ending  with 
a  whine  and  occasional  scratch  at  the  door. 

"  <(>uihi."  she  called  to  the  servant,  "tell  Barney  to  lie 
down  in  his  box  and  keep  quiet." 


"Yes,  mem  .sahib.  Barney,  go  lie  down  !"  he  shouted 
to  the  dog  through  the  window  .  "  Your  mistress  orders 
it.  and  what  sh 'ders  all  must  obey." 

I'.ut  the  (lo.j  was  no  respecter  of  servants.  He  never 
had  paidain  attention  to  their  Orders,  bul  seemed  rather 
to  treat  them  as  his  inferiors.  Now  his  whines  and  scratch- 
es at  the  door  became  louder  and  more  frequent. 

"Hal, "said  .Mrs.  Carson.  "I  wish  you  would  try  to 
quiel  that  dog  of  yours.  We  can't  sleep  with  all  that 

scratching  at  i  he  door." 

Hal  jumped  inlo  his  slippers,  lighted  the  large  lamp. 
and  stalled  for  the  front  room.  Just  as  he  entered  it  he 
was  greeted  with  a  loud  crash.  The  front  window  was. 
shivered  into  pieces,  and  on  the  floor  before  him  stood 
Barney  whining  piteously,  his  nose  cut  by  the  broken 
glass,  and  bis  stub  tail  somewhat  lower  than  its  usual 
upright  position. 

"What's  the  matter,  old  fellow?"  said  Hal.  But,  the 
"old  fellow  "  could  only  answer  by  looking  in  his  mas- 
ter's face,  then  barking  at  the  broken  window.  "Why, 
mother,  I  guess  Barney  is  scared  at  something.  I  never 
saw  him  act  this  way  before." 

"  Well,  we  can't  bother  with  him  any  more  to-night," 
said  the  mother.  You  may  as  well  let  him  sleep  under 
vour  bed  this  once.  I  don't  want  him  jumping  through 
any  more  windows." 

No  one  cared  to  investigate  the  matter  any  farther  at 
that  time  of  night,  so  Hal  started  back  to  bed. 

"  Will  the  Lora  sahib  please  leave  the  light  here  ?"  said 
the  servant.  "Perhaps  the  dog  saw  the  spirit  of  his 
grandmother,  and  if  evil  spirits  are  abroad  to-night,  I  beg 
you,  sir.  to  leave  the  lamp  here.  The  window  is  broken, 
you  see." 

"You're  afraid  you'll  see  yuitr  grandmother's  ghost, 
are  you?  Well,  such  things  may  scare  you,  but  old  Bar- 
ney's got  more  sense  than  that.  You  can  have  the  lamp, 
though,  if  you  think  that  will  keep  her  away.  Good- 
night. Come  on,  Barney." 

In  the  morning  Hal  went  out  with  the  usual  half-dozen 
large  red  bananas  to  feed  the  black  -  faced  monkey. 
Huni  knew  who  was  his  best  friend.  He  always  grinned 
and  chattered  when  Hal  appeared  with  his  food,  and  slid 
down  that  pole  in  a  manner  that  would  put  to  shame  the 
most  expert  acrobat. 

But  this  morning  no  grinning,  chattering,  or  gymnastics 
greeted  Hal.  The  box  was  empty,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
pole  lay  the  broken  chain.  "Only  that,  and  nothing 
more." 

Huni  had  frequently  been  allowed  to  run  loose,  and 
bad  never  shown  any  disposition  to  run  away. 

But  lie  had  been  chained  to  his  pole  for  several  weeks. 
The  last  time  he  was  allowed  his  freedom  he  had  quietly 
climbed  up  the  back  of  Mrs.  Carson's  chair  at  the  break- 
fast table,  reached  over  her  shoulder,  and  helped  himself 
to  a  banana  from  her  plate;  then,  adding  insult  to  in- 
jury, jerked  the  good  lady's  lace  cap  from  her  bead,  car- 
ried both  to  his  box  in  the  tree,  where  he  quietly  ate  the 
one  and  tore  the  other  to  pieces.  So  orders  had  been  is- 
sued that  Iluni  should  remain  chained  until  such  time 
as  he  should  learn  better  manners. 

Hal  thought  he  had  become  tired  of  his  captivity,  and 
had  broken  his  chain  to  have  a  little  frolic.  "Huni! 
Huni!  Huni!"  he  called.  "Come  here,  you  black  ras- 
cal." But  no  answering  chatter  did  he  hear.  Huni 
was  not  within  reach  of  his  voice,  for  he  could  never 
have  resisted  the  temptation  of  those  big  fat  bananas. 
"  Well,  he's  run  away,  or  else  somebody  stole  him  while 
Barney  was  off  guard  last  night,"  thought  Hal.  "  Kit  her 
way,  he'll  get  into  the  bazar  downtown.  He's  so  tame 
anybody  can  catch  him  with  a  banana;  then  they'll  sell 
him  to  old  Punkarow,  that  keeps  the  parrot  and  monkey 
store.  I'll  take  a  ride  down  that  way." 

Hal's  pony  was  soon  saddled.      He  took  his  gun,  saying 
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that  if  lie  couldn't  find  Huni  in  the  bazar,  lie  would  ride 
around  the  hill  through  the  big  grove,  look  for  him  there, 
and  shoot  some  parrots  for  a  parrot  pot-pie. 

Away  went  the  boy,  pony,  and  dog.  Down  the  hill, 
past  the  old  Hindoo  temple;  past  the  sepoys'  barracks, 
whrre  the  native  soldier  on  guard  presented  arms  to  him 
as  though  he  were  the  officer  of  the  day.  On  through 
the  long  bazar,  where  the  sleepy  vendors  of  everything, 
from  "Yankee"  glass  beads  to  Persian  rugs,  sat  smoking 
in  their  little  stalls.  On  to  the  end  of  the  street,  where 
old  Punkarow,  a  blear-eyed  old  heathen,  kept  a  chatter- 
ing, screeching  crowd  of  monkeys  and  parrots  for  sale. 

"  Hello,  Punke!  How's  business  this  morning?  Got 
any  black-faces  in  there?" 

"Salarn,  Lora  sahib!  I  have  but  two  Han u mans  at 
present.  They  are  very  beautiful.  I  will  sell  you  one 
very  cheap— (tits  tucka  [$5],  just  half  what  he  cost  me. 
Come  and  look  at  the  beauties." 

"You  mean  that's  four  times  what  he  cost  you.  I'll 
not  give  you  any  dus  tucka,  nor  the  half  of  it  for  one; 
but  I'll  take  a  look  at  them,"  replied  the  boy. 

He  dismounted,  and  went  into  the  little  bad-smelling 
shop.  There  were  short-tailed  monkeys  and  long-tailed 
monkeys,  monkeys  red  and  monkeys  black,  all  talking 
at  once,  or,  if  quiet,  trying  to  think  up  some  kind  of 
mischief.  But  Huni  was  not  one  of  the  number. 

"Say,  Punke,  I  don't  want  to  buy  anything.  I've  just 
lost  my  monkey.  If  anybody  comes  around  with  a  real 
tame  little  Hanumaii  to  sell,  you  keep  him  and  send  for 
me.  If  it's  my  Huni,  I'll  give  you  ek  tucka  [50  cents]. 
But  if  you  buy  him  and  sell  him,  I'll  have  the  police 
sahib  arrest  you  and  lock  you  up  in  jail.  Do  you  hear?" 

"Ah,  Lora  sahib,  I  am  a  poor  man,  but  everybody 
knows  I  am  very  honest.  I  swear  by  the  great  Rama  it 
shall  be  as  you  have  said.  It  shall  be  done." 

"That's  all  right,  Punke;  you  needn't  cuss  about  it; 
but  you  better  not  sell  my  Huni." 

Mounting  his  pony,  he  galloped  out  to  the  big  grove 
around  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  he  called  and  looked 
for  Huni,  too  much  concerned  for  his  lost  pet  to  care  for 
parrot  pot-pie.  But  no  monkey  could  be  seen.  So,  turn- 
ing the  pony's  head  toward  home,  he  started  up  the  hill 
by  the  back  road,  past  the  old  ruined  bungalow  on  the 
hill-side. 

This  house  had  been  built  many  years  before  by  an 
English  officer,  who  had  died  there.  It  had  long  remained 
vacant,  the  other  officers  preferring  to  live  on  top  of  the 
hill  overlooking  the  river.  Dampness  and  white  ants, 
the  two  great  destroyers  in  that  country,  had  made  sad 
havoc  with  the  house.  The  door  and  window  frames 
were  all  eaten  away,  the  grass  roof  was  rotten  and  cav- 
ing in. 

Just  here  he  met  jolly  Captain  Floyd,  the  district  police 
officer,  out  for  his  morning  ride. 

"  Hello,  Hal !  taking  a  morning  gallop,  hunting  for  an 
appetite?" 

"  No,  sir.  I've  got  plenty  of  that  article,  without  hunt- 
ing for  any  more.  I'm  hunting  for  my  monkey.  I  be- 
lieve somebody  stole  him  last  night,  and  I  want  you  to 
help  me  find  the  thief,  and  arrest  him,"  replied  Hal. 

"  You're  hunting  for  a  lost  monkey?  Well,  you  Yan- 
kees are  great  folks.  You're  always  hunting  for  some- 
thing; gold,  or  the  north  pole,  or  monkeys." 

"  I'm  no  Yankee,"  said  Hal.  "  I  came  from  Iowa,  and 
Yankees  live  in  New  England." 

"  Oh,  that  doesn't  make  any  difference.  All  Americans 
are  Yankees  to  an  Englishman.  But  how  about  this 
monkey?  Lost,  is  he?  You  might  as  well  look  for  the 
historical  needle  in  the  hay-stack,  as  for  a  lost  monkey  in 
this  country.  The  woods  are  full  of  them,  and  they  all 
look  alike.  If  I  find  the  thief,  I'll  lock  him  up,  though," 
said  the  Englishman,  laughing.  Then  looking  toward  the 
old  house,  he  said,  "  What's  the  matter  with  Barney  this 


morning?  He's  barking  at  that  door  as  though  he'd 
treed  an  elephant." 

"  Perhaps  Huni  is  in  there  up  under  the  roof,"  said 
Hal.  "  Let's  go  and  see." 

So  tying  their  horses  to  a  clump  of  bamboos  by  the 
road-side,  they  waded  through  the  tall  rank  grass  and 
brush  to  the  hole  in  the  wall  where  the  front  door  had 
once  been.  Barney,  thus  re-enforced,  raved  and  tore 
around  worse  than  ever,  addressing  his  remarks  to  a  dark 
place  up  under  the  roof  where  a  large  beam  lay  across 
from  wall  to  wall.  Hal  looked  up,  but  in  the  dark  gloom 
of  the  old  ruin  could  see  nothing. 

"  There's  something  lying  on  that  beam,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain. "See  those  two  eyes;  they're  not  monkey's  eyes 
either.  Got  a  bullet  in  your  gun  ;" 

Hal  had  some  in  his  pocket,  and  soon  put  one  in  each 
barrel . 

"  If  you  feel  shaky,  you'd  better  let  me  take  the  gun," 
said  the  officer,  jokingly. 

"No,  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Hal ;  "  I  prefer  to  do  my 
own  shooting." 

"All  right,  then.  Take  a  dead  rest  against  that  old 
door-frame,  aim  square  between  those  eyes,  and  blaze 
away.  I've  got  my  revolver  here;  if  you  miss,  I'll  give 
him  a  dose." 

Hal's  eyes  had  by  this  time  become  more  accustomed 
to  the  shade  of  the  place,  and  he  thought  he  could  see  a 
rather  large  body  crouching  behind  those  eyes;  too 
large  even  for  a  wild-cat.  Though  he  felt  rather  nervous, 
he  was  bound  Captain  Floyd  shouldn't  see  it;  so  follow- 
ing the  Captain's  directions,  he  pulled  the  trigger.  Bang! 
Yeou!  what  a  yell!  Whack  on  the  floor,  kicking  and 
snarling,  fell  a  badly  used  up  leopard!  Another  shot, 
and  the  animal  lay  dead. 

"Well  done,  young  man!  You  don't  often  bag  such 
big  game  as  that.  We'll  have  to  get  you  a  medal  for 
gallant  behavior  on  the  field  of  battle." 

The  Captain  walked  around  the  animal,  commenting 
on  the  beauty  of  his  skin  and  the  sharpness  of  his  claws. 
Kicking  away  the  rubbish  in  front  of  him,  lie  spied  some- 
thing red.  He  picked  it  up,  and  showed  to  Hal  the  mon- 
key's red  leather  belt,  saying,  "  I  think  we've  arrested  the 
thief,  Hal;  here's  the  belt." 

"That's  Huni's  belt,  as  sure  as  shooting,"  replied  Hal, 
"  but  w here's  Huni?" 

"  Why,  where  do  you  suppose?  In  the  thief's  stomach, 
of  course,"  answered  the  Captain,  laughing. 

But  not  so  with  Hal.  The  mystery  was  explained,  the 
robber  caught,  but  poor  Huni  would  never  more  be  seen. 

As  they  rode  back  home,  Hal  told  the  Captain  about 
Barney's  doings  the  night  before,  and  the  Englishman 
explained  to  him  that  it  was  no  wonder  the  sensible  fel- 
low jumped  through  the  window.  The  leopard  likes  dog- 
steak  above  all  other  dainties,  and  Barney  knew  he  was 
after  him.  The  leopard,  foiled  in  that  line,  took  the  next 
best  at  hand,  and  poor  Huui  had  to  suffer. 

Captain  Floyd  sent  some  coolies  to  the  old  house,  and 
they  brought  the  dead  robber  home. 

The  brute  was  carefully  skinned,  and  the  skull  cleaned. 
Hal  now  has  them  both  as  trophies. 

On  the  shelf  in  the  cabinet  beside  the  skull  is  a  little 
red  leather  belt  and  a  broken  chain.  Attached  to  them 
is  a  card,  on  which  is  printed  by  a  boy's  hand  the  fol- 
lowing: 


THE    LAST    REMAINS    OF 

HUNI, 

THE  HINDOO  MONKET-GOD,  WHO,  OWING  TO  CIRCUMSTANCES 
OVER  WHICH  HE  HAD  NO  CONTROL,  RELUCTANTLY  DE- 
PARTED THIS  LIFE  TO  FILL  AN  ACHING  TOID. 

"He  never  smitu/  /ti/nin." 
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A    HOY    Wild    WAS    l',di;\     \    KING. 

E\  Ki;   since   kingdoms  ha'  ed   little  boys   have 

been  horn  to  inherit  them,  l>ut  how  main  little  boys 

in    historv    have    been     Kinus    I'' their    rery   birth  i 

i.d  see  it'  \  mi  can  liiul  an\        Yet  there  lives  to 


of  J  luelva  during  the  celebration  of  Columbus's  discovery 
of  America.  Tin'  si|iiare  was  thronged  with  people,  and 
in  tin'  baleony  around  the  lillle  King  and  liis  <-ourl  were 

grouped  in  brilliant  array  those  who  had  just  paid  homage 

to  liini.  Hi-  had  put  on  a  broad  brimmed  bat  of  white 
I  .(••_:•  ho  i- 1 1  straw  and  pulled  I  be  elastic  under  his  chin,  and 


,].,x    ;l    I,)]  I,,  hoy,   just    seven    fears   old,  \\  ho  is  a    K  inn.  and       he  held  spread   over  1 1  is  head  a  plain    litt  le  white  silk    mn 


has    been    a  King    all    the  years    of    his    life;    who,  in    fact. 
a    |<  ni'j    the  I  lion  ic- nt    he  came  into  the  u  or  hi. 

One  warm  afternoou    in  lasl   October  there  was  gath 
in   the   upper  halls  ami  rooms  of  s   palace  in    Kin-ope 

a  vast    eon< 'se  of  distinguished  people    from   all    parts 

of  the  world.     There   were  famous  statesmen   decorated 

with  sashes  and  medals. 
(  la  nlinals  and  Bishops  in 
purple  robes,  learned  men 
OTOW  n  gray  u  n  b  si  inly, 
generalsatid  admirals  who 
had  fought  in  many  bat 
ties,  and  ollicers  of  all 
armies  and  navies  in  brill- 
iant uniforms.  Present  I  \ 
(he  doors  of  an  audience- 
cbamber  were  thrown 
open,  and  all  these  people 
formed  in  line  and  pressed 
forward.  At  the  far  end 
of  the  chamber,  upon  a 
raised  dais  under  a  cano- 
py of  purple  velvet,  sat,  in 
a  bin-  gilded  chair,  a  little 
fair  haired  boy.  He  was 
dressed,  as  any  little  boy 
mii:  hi  be,  in  Knickerbock- 
er trousers  and  a  sailor 
waistof  white  flannel.  His 
little  black  stockinged  legs 
were  crossed  and  swing- 
ing, because  his  feet  would 
not  touch  the  floor,  and 
he  looked  gravely  on  at 
the  great  men  bowing  be- 
fore him,  as  if  he  had  of- 
ten none  through  such 
scenes  during  his  short 
life. 

After  making  my  bow 
I  separated  from  the  pass 
ing  throng,  and  stood  in 
the  recess  of  a  window  to 
watch  the  scene.  The  lit- 
tle boy's  hair  was  tossed 
about  his  head  in  short 
wavy  curls.  His  eyes 
were  gray  and  intelligent, 
his  face  was  pale  and  a.  lit- 
tle sallow,  and  bis  body 
slender  and  delicate.  It 

was  almost  impossible  to  realize  that  he  was  more  than 
other  boys;  that  be  was  not  merely  all  intelligent  inter- 
esting child,  but  his  ilost  Catholic  .Ma.jeM  \  Alfonso  XI 1 1  . 
King'  of  Spam  ' 

Beside  him  sat  his  mother,  the  (()ueen  Regent  Christina, 
a  sad-faced  woman,  still  young.  She  was  simply  and 
tastefully  dressed  in  a  street  costume  of  dark  India,  silk. 
Around  the  two  stood  gaudily  uniformed  otlicers  of  the 
court  and  elegantly  dressed  ladies  in  waiting.  Sometimes 

the  little   King  grew  restless  and   slid  I'r his  chair   to 

stand  beside  it.  Then  be  would  turn  his  hack  upon  some 
bow  ing  potentate  in  order  to  climb  back  into  bis  big  seat 
with  bands  and  knees. 

Ail  hour  later  I  stood  near  the  little  fellow  on  a  high 
balcony  overlooking  a  public  square.  It.  was  in  the  citj 


ALFONSO    XIII.,  KING    OP    SPAIN. 
FROM   A    PHOTOGRAPH   BY    DEBAS,   MADHID. 


brelhi  as  he  watched  with  interest  the  parade  in  the  street 
below. 

It  was  impossible  to  watch  him  without  thinking  of 
the-  life  he  must  lead,  and  the  dark,  uncertain  future 
before  him.  Ill-ought  up  apart  from  other  boys,  and  to 
understand  that  he  is  dill'ereiit  from  them,  watched  and 

nurtured  as  the  only  hope 
for  the  continuation  of 
monarchy  in  Spain,  he 
looked  like  a  little  hot- 
house plant  kept,  too  much 
away  from  the  fresh  air 
and  invigorating  breezes. 
How  much  he  has  of 
earthly  honor — a  King 
at  birth,  and  descended 
from  along  line  of  Kings; 
a  King  of  the  proud  House 
of  Bourbon,  and  the  only 
descendant  of  Louis  XIV. 
now  on  a  throne!  A  lit- 
tle over  six  years  ago  his 
father,  Alfonso  XII.,  died 
before  this  little  child  was 
born,  and  all  Spain  breal  h 
lessly  awaited  its  birth,  for 
had  it  been  a  girl  wars 
would  have  followed 
among  rival  claimants  to 
the  throne,  and  Spain 
might  have  been  torn  and 
devastated  for  years. 
When  the  little  fellow 
came  into  the  world  the 
great  ministers  of  all  na- 
tions were  gathered  in  the 
anteroom,  and  the  little 
mite  of  a  baby  was  passed 
around  from  one  to  an- 
other of  these  great  men 
that  they  might  see  that 
it  was  indeed  .  a  boy. 
Then  they  all  cried  out 
together  Vii'a  el  Rey .' 
Viva  Alfonso  XIII.,  Rey 
(TEspana!  and  the  cry 
was  taken  up  outside  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid, 
while  the  news  was  Hash- 
ed throughout  Spain,  and 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of 

the  earth  that  a  King  was  born,  and  the  country  saved 
from  revolution. 

Poor  little  boy  King!  There  were  ominous  signs  about 
him  that  day  in  llnelva  which  be  could  not  understand. 
As  the  royal  carriage-  was  driven  to  the  palace  of  the 
/ ii/iii/iiciini  1 'run in-ill/  there  were  no  cheers,  and  the 
<(>uei  n  -mother  could  not  have  failed  to  see  on  biir  band 
bills  posted  mi  the  walls  at  every  corner  the  ominous 
words  in  great  black  letters,  Attention  Republicans!  Do 
•not  lone  ////.s  ii/i/ini-l n nilii  l«  prove  that  you  are  in  flic 
niiijnril  ij  hi  ,s/»m/. .'  How  she  must  have  hugged  her 
little  boy  close  to  her  with  apprehension  as  she  read 
those  significant  words,  and  remembered  how  Spain  had 
twice  already  tired  of  monarchy;  once  driving  the  little 
boy's  own  grandmother,  Isabella  II.,  out  of  the  country. 


ALBEIIT    8TICKNEY,  JUN. ,    TH  HO  WING    THE    HAMMER. 
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\.\NIA1,    MKKTIXC    OF    'I'lIK 

[NTERSI  UOLASTIC  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

f-iillK    meeting    of   i  he    [nterseliolastic   Athletic    Association, 

1     which  was  held   at    the    Berkeley   Oval   on   Saturday,  May 

l;i||,     W:i~   til.     mOSt     importaul     e\enl     of  the    season    ill    the    boys' 

athletic  world.  In  spile  "f  the  r:iin  that  fell  during  the  entire 
afteruoon.there  was  a  verj  respectable  showing  •>(  I'ri.-nils  and 

relatives  of  the  boys  in  the  grand  stand,  anil  t  h«'   Unic  If   in 

,1,,.  different  events  came  so  close  t..  i  In-  records  that  every  one 
regretted  tin-  iia<l  weather  still  nii.iv.  feeling  sure  that  if  it  ha. I 

heen  a  pleasant  da\  most  "f  thf  present  i  n  I  fr.--rhi.lasl  ii-  times 
ami  distances  \Mml<l  liavr  l.ffli  bettered. 

l'|i  in  thf  nival  grand  Stand  all  tin-  friends  uf  thr  hu\  s  were 
dfi-Kc'il  mil  in  thf  colors  of  tin-  |.art  icnlar  s,  'hi... I  Ihi-y  were  par- 
tial to  ivd  fur  tin-  Ilar\ard  and  Cutler  sfhi.ols,  ivil  anil  blue  for 
the  I'.i  rk.'ley. light  blue  fur  the  ( 'olnml.ia  Grammar, etc., and  as 

fai'h  event  Was  linisheil,  the  representatives  uf  the  school  to 
which  the  winner  belonged  arose  in  a  body  and  cheered  till  they 
were  hoarse  or  another  race  begun. 

The  training  throughout  the  season  has  been  so  thorough, 
and  the  liijil  among  the  city  prhate  schools  was  so  enthusi- 
astic as  they  strnnnlecl  for  the  championship,  that  it  is  safe  t.. 
say  New  York  has  never  seen  a  more  Iliorongldy  well-contested 
boys'  licld-day  than  this  spring  meet  in;;.  As  it  was.  in  spite  of 
a  Hack  in  bad  cunilit  ion.  several  of  the  Intel-scholastic  records 
\\civ  broken,  and  the  association  now  stands  at  the  head  of  scho- 
lastic athletic  oi-",ani/atii.ns  throughout  the  country. 

It  stands  as  the  pioneer  in  its  own  particular  field,  too, for  it 
was  funndcd  as  far  back  as  l«Ts.  In  that  year  some  of  the 
graduates  and  present  inenibci-s  of  the  private  schools  of  New 
Yorli  i  it\  U"t  together  ai.d  forincd  the  Intel-scholastic  League 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  more  systematic  practice  and 
training  in  athletic  panics  among  sc-hool-boys.  They  drew-  up  a 

set  of  rules  fur  its  govcr cut.  arranged  for  an  annual  spring  or 

v mer  meeting,  when  the  chainpiunship  of  the  schools  should 

be  decided  and  indi\  idual  pri/.cs  granted  for  ]. articular  events. 

The  plan  met  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
boys,  and  the  growth  of  the  sports  was  so  rapid  that  in  1884  a 
silver  challenge  clip  was  put  np  to  bi'  competed  for  annually  at 
the  spring  meeting  of  the  schools  which  made  up  the  member- 
ship of  the  association.  These  were  the  Cutler,  Berkeley,  Co- 
lumbia Grammar, Dwight,  and  Ilalscy  schools. 

The  cup  itself  was  a  ten-year  challenge  cup,  ami  went  each 
year  to  that  school  which  won  the  largest  number  of  points  at 
the  spring  meeting,  these  points  being  figured  in  the  following 
manner:  a  first  prize  in  any  event  counted  live  points;  a  second 
prize,  three  points;  and  a  third,  one  point.  At  the  end  often 
\ears  the  clip's  life  was  to  end,  so  to  speak,  and  was  to  be  the  prop- 
crtv  tor  all  time  of  the  school  which  should  have  won  it  the 
greatest  number  of  times.  It  is  this  last  fact  which  has  made. 
the  names  ol  this  season  so  exciting  for  the  boys,  this  Ix-ing  the 
tenth  and  tiual  year  of  the  cup.  Up  to  the  games  of  this  year 
Cutler's  School  had  won  it,  four  years;  Berkeley,  three  \t-ars; 

Ilalscy.  < :  and  Columbia  (irammar,  one.  And  if,  therefore, 

Berkclev  had  taken  it  again,  she  would  have  tied  Cutler,  and  it 
would  have  required  another  year  to  decide  the  question.  To 
complicate  matters,  Berkeley  had  won  the  cup  in  the  last  three 
consecutive  years,  and  the  Cutler  boys  felt  pretty  sure  that  if 
t  hey  did  not  win  in  181)3,  the  fact  that  many  of  their  best  athletes 
would  leave  in  June  would  endanger  their  chance  of  winning 
the  draw  in  1894. 

The  light  was  a.  hot  one  from  start  to  finish,  therefore,  and 
Culler's  School  finally  won  with  44  points  to  P.erkeley's  32,  so 
that  the  pretty  silver  tankard,  with  the  records  and  winners' 
names  engraved  all  over  it,  goes  to  Cutler's,  to  be  hung  up  as  a 
trophy  as  long  as  the  school  itself  remains.  You  would  have 
thought  afterwards  that  the  boys  of  the  school  had  won  the 
earth  instead  of  the  games,  for  they  took  possession  of  must  uf 
it  in  their  vicinity,  and  completely  captured  the  train  that 
brought  them  down  to  New  Y'ork  city. 

Since  the  challenge  cup  was  established  there  have  sprung  up 
in  the  city  several  private  schools  quite  worthy  to  be  allowed  to 
compete  for  it;  but  the  regulations  under  which  it  was  put  up 
for  competition  forbade  any  school  to  enter  the  lists  except  those 
which  belonged  tothe  association  at  its  foundation.  To  give  these 
hoys  a  chance  to  take  part  in  the  names,  however,  a  pennant  was 
also  established  a  short  time  ago  for  the  outside  schools  to  fight 
for  at  ih.  same  time,  and  among  these  the  Harvard  School  has 
taken  great  glory  to  itself  in  its  first  year  in  the  new  league. 
The  llar\ard  buys  scored  37  points  on  Saturday,  and  thus  took 
second  position,  beating  lierkelev  by  live  points,  and  winning 


the  pennant,  tl gh  they  could  not  take  part  m  the  struggle  for 

the  cup   itself. 

Next    1  ear  a  new    If  a",  in    w  ill    n  111  loll  htedl.V  be  formed  to  include 

the    new    schools,  and   in   all    probability  another  challenge  cup 

will  be  put  np  for  the  c petition  of  all. 

I  h.  events  of  Saturday's  pro.ni  am  me.  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  boys  \\ho  made  some  new  records  by  their  vigorous  work, 
were  commented  on  in  the  departmeut  of  Outings  and  Inn- 
ings in  last  week's  Yi.rNi;  I'Kol'I.K.  so  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  repealing  it  here.  Any  buy  who  wants  to  gain  au  idea 
uf  how  such  sports  an-  iirranged  and  carried  through  cannot  do 
better  than  examine  the  records  of  the  Interschuhist ic  Associa- 
tion,and  follow  their  plan.  The  management  of  the  whole  af- 
fair was  well  conducted,  and  though  the  programme  was  a  long 
one.  it  was  successfully  carried  out,  for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  rain  kept  the  records  down,  it  could  not  delay  the  course  of 
events  nor  dampen  the  buys'  ardor.  Of  the  participants,  E.  W. 
Brooks,  of  Harvard,  Albert  Stickncy,  .Tun.,  of  Cutler,  G.  C.  V. 
Richards,  of  Berkeley,  C.  M.  Billings,  of  Allen,  J.  R.  Fisher,  of 
Harvard,  L.  15.  Elliman.  of  Berkeley,  C.  Southwick,  of  Harvard, 
J.  M.  Polk,  of  Culler,  and  T.  L.  Bogert,  of  Berkeley,  all  won 
prizes,  and  si. me  uf  I  hem  broke  records.  The  events  were  as  fol- 
lows :  lllll-yard  dash,  lllli-yard  dash  for  boys  under  fifteen  years, 
rjii-vard  hurdle  race,  one-mile  safety  bicycle  race,  440-yard  run, 
one-mile  run,  220-yard  run,  220-yard  hurdle  race,  one-mile  walk, 
half-mile  inn,  running  broad  jump,  throwing  12-pound  hammer, 
running  high  jump,  putting  12-pmind  shot,  pole  vault.  And  the 
points  won  by  the  schools  were  as  follows  :  Cutler, 44:  Harvard, 
37;  Berkeley,  M',':  Allen,  d;  Barnard  and  Woodbridge,  each  5; 
Halsey  and  Condon,  each  :!. 


THE  PAPA  WHO  WAS  ADOPTED. 

BY  JEAN  PORTER  RUDD. 

IN  the  steerage  cabin  of  a  great  ocean  steamer  a  woman 
lay  dying.  Over  her  bent  a  man  with  a  look  of  mis- 
ery in  his  face.  He  was  the  woman's  husband,  and  the. 
little  fellow  whom  he  held  in  his  arms  was  their  child. 

"One  kiss  more,"  pleaded  the  woman. 

The  man  held  the  face  of  the  child  to  hers  while  she 
kissed  it  twice,  thrice,  lingeringly. 

Then  with  a  passionate  sob  in  her  voice  she  raised  her- 
self on  her  pillows.  "Thou,  Lieber,  wilt  come  to  me; 
but  Karl — our  baby  Karl — will  be  alone  in  the  world." 
She  fell  back  exhausted  and  panting;  then  a  sudden 
peace  lighted  her  face.  "  Lieber,  we  will  leave  him  to 
God, "she  murmured. 

That  night  they  buried  the  mother  at  sea  while  Karl 
was  sleeping,  and  five  days  later  lie  was  carried  ashore  in 
his  father's  arms. 

"  I  must  find  a  home  for  the  child!"  said  the  grief- 
stricken  man  tothe  good  German  pastor  whom  he  sought 
out  in  New  York.  "The  mother  is  buried  at  sea;  I  am 
dying  of  this  cough  which  racks  me.  Where  can  I  put 
the  child?" 

"There  is  the  Children's  Home,"  suggested  the  pastor. 
"The  little  ones  are  kindly  cared  for  there." 

"I'll  keep  him  by  me  yet  a  little,  while  I  may,"  said 
the  poor  father. 

"  Yes,  yes,  friend;  yet  a  little,"  said  the  good  pastor, 
humming  and  hawing  and  clearing  his  throat.  Then,  in 
a  changed  voice  and  with  a  beaming  smile,  he  spoke  to 
the  child  in  the  language  of  the  Vaterland.  "  By-aml-by 
Karl  will  go  to  live  in  a  big  house  where  there  are  many 
children,  and  kind  ladies  to  take  care  of  them." 

But  the  little  one  shook  his  head  and  clung  closely  to 
his  father's  neck.  "  Wis  papa,"  he  answered.  "Wis 
papa." 

He  was  only  three  years  old,  and  his  words  were  few. 
But  the  day  came  all  too  speedily  when  papa  and  the 
good  German  pastor  carried  him  to  the  "big  pleasant 
house"  where  the  many  children  were.  The  kind  ladies 
petted  him,  filling  his  hands  with  toys  and  sweet  cookies; 
but  there  was  a  frightened  look  in  his  eyes  as  again  lie 
clung  close  to  his  father's  neck  and  would  not  be  coaxed 
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away.  He  seemed  to  know  only  one  phrase,  which  he 
repeated  again  and  again — "  Wis  papa,  wis  papa." 

And  at  last  papa  himself  tore  the  little  clinging  anus 
from  his  neck,  kissed  him  as  he  had  never  kissed  him  he- 
fore,  and  went  swiftly  away  without  looking  back.  They 
heard  him  coughing  and  sobbing  as  he  went  down  the 
stairs;  and  that  night  little  Karl  cried  himself  to  sleep. 
For  two  days  he  mourned  so  that  they  feared  he  would 
be  ill.  But  he  was  only  three  years  old,  there  were  happy 
children  to  play  with,  and  the  ladies  were  kind  to  him. 

After  a  time  Karl  seemed  to  forget,  and  his  blue  eyes 
lost  their  look  of  frightened  sorrow.  He  learned  a  few 
words  of  English,  grew  bright  and  rosy  and  happy:  soon 
there  was  not  a  merrier  child  in  all  that  great  nursery. 
Only  now  and  then  in  the  midst  of  his  play  he  would 
look  up  suddenly  with  a  wistful  quiver  of  the  lips  and 
say,  "Wis  papa.,  wis  papa." 

No  one  could  tell  how  much  he  meant  by  it  nor  how 
much  he  remembered;  whether  indeed  anything  remain- 
ed to  him  but  the  phrase  and  its  vague  suggestion  of  sor- 
row. But  "papa"  never  came  again;  and  so  the  days 
and  the  months  sped  on. 

Far  away  in  a  Western  city,  that  was  all  wrapped  in  a 
white  stillness  of  snow,  a  little  childless  wife  crept  one 
evening  into  the  shelter  of  her  husband's  arm  and  said, 
"  Shall  it  be,  dear  oner" 

For  a  certain  project  had  been  talked  of  between  them 
much  and  earnestly.  So  much  that  at  last  one  day  they 
had  said  to  each  other:  "Now  we  will  talk  of  it  no  more 
for  a  week.  We  will  think  of  it  silently,  and  when  again 
we  speak  of  it  together,  we  will  decide."  The  week  had 
passed,  and  very  softly  now  the  little  wife  had  asked  the 
question,  "Shall  it  be,  dear  one?" 

The.  husband  took  her  pleading  face  between  his  two 
strong  hands  and  answered:  "  I  should  like  it,  dear  one! 
Else  there  will  never  be  the  sound  of  a  child's  voice  in 
our  home !" 

The  wistfulness  lingered  for  a  moment  in  the  little 
wife's  face,  but  then  it  began  to  sparkle  and  dimple  as 
she  poured  out  her  longings  after  a  week's  silence. 

"I've  been  thinking,  dear!  We  will  find  some  little 
motherless,  fatherless  creature — one  of  God's  special 
children.  I  should  like  it  to  be  a  dear  little  baby  girl — 
not  more  than  six  months  old;  shouldn't  you?  Because, 
you  know,  if  we  take  her  very  young,  we  shall  love  her, 
and  she  will  love  us  as  if  she  were  our  very  own." 

"Almost!"  said  her  husband. 

"  When  shall  we  start,  dear  one?  Will  to-morrow  be 
too  soon?" 

"No,  we  will  start  to-morrow,"  he  answered. 

They  went  a  long,  long  way  by  rail,  visiting  many 
cities  and  asylums,  and  every  night  the  little  wife  shook 
her  head.  At  last  they  came  to  the  "  big  pleasant 
house"  where  the  many  children  lived.  The  little  wife 
told  her  purpose  to  the  matron,  who  smiled  and  said: 
"  There  could  not  be  a  happier  prospect  for  a  baby  girl 
of  six  months  old.  Would  she  come  now  and  look  at 
the  babies?" 

At  a  low  table  Karl  was  playing  with  his  blocks,  build- 
ing wonderful  boats  and  bridges.  He  looked  up  as  the 
pretty  lady  passed,  and  smiled  at  her  because  she  smiled 
down  at  him.  But.  the  next  instant  a  ringing  cry  went 
through  the  room — "  Wis  papa,  wis  papa."  He  dashed 
the  blocks  aside,  gave  one  spring,  and  wound  his  arms 
around  the  husband's  knees — "Wis  papa!  papa!  papa!" 
The  husband  bent  down  to  take  him,  and  instantly  Karl 
clasped  both  arms  round  his  neck  and  exclaimed,  tri- 
umphantly: "I  knew  my  papa  would  come  again!  I 
knew  it!  I  knew  it!" 

What  fancied  resemblance  mixed  itself  up  with  a  half- 
dimmed  memory  who  can  tell? 

Now,  for  years,  there   had   been    a  hushed  longing  in 


the  husband's  heart  that  some  day  a  little  child  might 
wind  its  arms  about  his  neck  and  call  him  "Papa." 
"Shall  we  go  further,  wife'.''  hr  asked. 

And  looking  at  them  both  with  eyes  that  shone  through 
tears,  she  answered,  "No,  dear;  we  Lave  found  our 
child!" 

The  husband  confided  to  her  afterwards  that  he  did  not 
think  he  ever  could  have  unclasped  those  Hinging  arms. 

"  It  is  not  a  baby  girl  of  six  months  old, "he  said. 

"Never  mind!"  answered  the  little  wife,  stoutly.  "  In- 
stead, it  is  our  boy." 

The  matron  wiped  her  eyes  and  smiled:  "  The  only 
pity  about  it  is  for  the  baby  girl  who  will  never  know 
what  she  has  lost."  And  at  that  they  all  laughed. 

"Will  lie  go  with— with— papa?" asked  the  husband, 
fitting  his  lips  to  the  new  title  half  timidly. 

But  at  the  question  the  baby  arms  Huns'  closer  and 
the  baby  mouth  trembled.  "  Papa  irunlilit't--  leave  Karl 

Ill/llill   f" 

"No.  Karl,  no,  never  again!"  said  his  new  papa,  and 
under  his  breath  he  added,  "  Thank  God!" 

They  took  him  away  in  a  carriage,  and  the  little  wife 
coaxed  him  to  sit  on  her  lap.  Then  she  wrapped  him 
warmly  about  with  her  own  fur  mantle  and  kissed 
him.  "For  I'm  your  mamma,"  she  said. 

The  child  looked  puzzled.  "Mamma  went  to  sleep  in 
the  sea,"  he  answered. 

But  a  moment  later  he  began  to  stroke  the  soft  fur  of 
her  mantle,  and  to  nestle  against  her  as  though  in  his 
baby  heart  he  had  adopted  her  too.  They  drove  to  a 
great  outfitting  establishment  and  led  him  in  between 
them.  He  wore  a  blue  and  white  checked  pinafore,  no 
coat  and  no  hat.  People  looked  at  them  as  they  made 
their  way  to  the  elevator;  but  papa  and  mamma  did  not 
know  it;  they  had  forgotten  there  were  "people"  in  the 
world. 

What  a  merry  time  there  was  upstairs!  Such  piles  of 
little  aprons  and  stockings  and  dainty  underwear!  There 
was  a  white  sailor  suit,  and  a  blue  one,  and  a  velvet 
Lord  Fauntleroy,  an  overcoat,  jackets,  caps,  sashes,  and 
boots.  Mamma  could  not  conceal  her  delight,  and  papa 
was  a  proud  man  when  he  paid  the  bill.  It  got  to  be 
known  all  over  the  establishment  that  a  little  child  had 
been  adopted.  The  clerks  told  it  to  one  another,  and  the 
cash-boys  carried  it  up  to  the  desk.  All  came  Hocking  to 
see.  The  rich  partners,  the  floor-walkers,  the  book-keep- 
ers, the  salesmen  and  saleswomen. 

When  at  last  Karl  was  dressed  in  a  blue  kilt  and  sailor 
blouse,  a  reefer  jacket  and  United  States  navy  cap,  papa 
and  mamma  looked  up  to  find  themselves  the  centre  of  a 
throng.  All  the  men  walked  up  and  shook  hands  with 
papa,  while  the  cash-boys  nudged  each  other  and  whis- 
pered that  "  the  little  chap  had  struck  a  soft  thing." 

Some  of  the  women  laughed,  and  all  of  them  blinked 
back  a  tear  or  two.  Finally  one  young  girl  from  the  lace 
department  took  a  blush  rose-bud  from  her  throat — her 
sweetest  offering  because  one  she  loved  had  given  it  to 
her — and  kneeling  before  Karl,  pinned  it  into  the  little 
new  button-hole  of  his  reefer.  The  men  gave  a  low 
cheer,  whether  for  Karl,  or  the  lace  girl,  or  the  rose-bud, 
nobody  knew;  but  by  this  time  the  whole  company  felt 
as  though  they  had  been  friends  together  all  their  lives. 

Mamma  kissed  the  rose-bud  girl,  and  the  rose-bud  girl 
kissed  Karl.  Then  the  three  went  away;  but  they  are 
talked  of  to  this  day,  and  every  one  in  that  great  estab- 
lishment holds  a  personal  interest  in  the  little  boy  who 
was  adopted. 

But  papa  always  shakes  his  head  with  a  smile  and 
says:  "We  did  not  adopt  the  boy,  little  wife;  he  adopt- 
ed us." 

And  mamma  answers,  demurely :  "  For  a  papa  who  has 
been  adopted,  you  really  behave  very  well.  I  feared,  at 
first,  you  would  be  quite  spoilt 
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THE  MATE  OF  THE  "MARY  ANN." 

HY    SOPH  IK    SUTVIT, 
ArTii"K  OF  "CAP1          !         •  i':i        a,"  ETC 


<   II  \ITMI;     XI. 

1)<)|;IN  '<•  paper  "Ml   upon    lln-   broad  window 

i  seal  in  tin'  hall,  mid  ined  to  decipher  it.  Bn 
vi •!•'.  ie  words  were  legible  i<>  her.  The  in 

o    her  mind   was  to  send    n   .-it   once  in   Ken     the 
ius  paper  uliidi  lir  li.-ul  been  MI  angr]   with  her  for 

losiii'j1!       Mill    on    second    thought    she    derided    In    try    the 

eU'ecl    of    tin1    I'.'ipri'    upon     Dave's    memory        Tin.'    alinnsl 

illegible     words     iniuhl     ini'an     something    In    liiin:     lliey 

111    even  bring  back   llie    forgotten   secret    In  Ins  mind. 

\Vlial    joy    it    \\nnld    lie    if   she    should    have    lhal    news    lo 

in    Ken'      Mnt    her    heart    sank    at    the  thought   of 

Ken.  as   it   always    sank    HOW.       She    had    tried   lo  write   to 

she    had   hinted,  as  careful!)    as   she  could,  thai    she 

,1    not  make   him   angry,  at    ihc  hasencss   of  allowing 

an   innocent    per-nn  lo  sutt'cr  for  one's  guill  :    she  had  said 

nlj    luai    in>    poverty    or    disgrace    was    real    trouble, 

but    only    wickedness:    that    so    far    as    paying    went,    she 

:     pa  \      I'm'    everything    with    her    cranberries — those 

cranberries  scarcely  larger  as  yet   than  pin  heads,  and  at 

the  mercy  of  droughts  and  Hoods  and  frosts      from  which 

so  much  was  expected  I      All  these  things  she  had  written 

to  Ken   over  and  over,  and  then  burned  the   letters.      It 

was  so  hard  to  write  such  things  to  Ken.  w  ho  never  t 

kindly  to  advice,  and  was  morbidly  sensitive  to  blame. 
He  had  written  once,  a  hasty  note  addressed  lo  his  father. 
which  tried  to  be  high-spirited,  but  showed  homesick 
ness  between  the  lines.  At  least  the  others  called  it 
homesickness;  Robin  saw  llie  misery  of  an  accusing  con 
science. 

If  Dave  should  remember,  then  she  could  write.       IVr 
haps  Ken  conl  I  be  induced  to  confess  then,  for  it  would 
»     comparativ 'ly   easy:    he   would    be    looking    forward 
again   to  the  great  fortune  to  be  made  by  Freneau's  dis- 
covery. 

She  stole  away  as  soon  as  possible— it  was  scarcely  sun- 
set, and  ihere  was  die  long  summer  twilight  before  her  — 
with  the  crumpled  paper  in  her  pocket,  down  the  marsh 
road  to  l>ave's.  .loan  would  feel  aggrieved  if  she  should 
discover  that  there  was  a  secret  with  which  she  was  not 
to  he  trusted;  but  it  was  not  her  secret,  but  Ken  and 
Dave's,  Robin  had  reflected;  and,  moreover,  whatever 
found  a  lodgment,  in  Jean's  lively  little  brain  was  so  apt 
to  My  to  the  end  of  her  tongue. 

I>avf  was  sitting  on  the  door  step  in  a  brown-study. 
"lie    will    not    speak    to    me,"  said    Annette,  in   sullen 
grief.       "He  will   only  say  he  want   to  think.      He   think 
himself  to  sleep,  and  wake   up  and  think  again.      .It   was 
less  -ad    n  hen   he  i|  reu    the  little  carl." 

Robin  spread  the  paper  out  before  him,  but  he  knit  his 
brows  over  it  without  any  apparent  result. 

"He  can  read  writing.  Old  Mrs  Morse  said  she  did 
not  believe  it,  but  he  can,"  said  Annette 

"These  are  uncommon  words."  explained  Mnhm 
"l>ave,  what  is  that?-  oxide  oi'  what  :" 

A  Hush  slow  I  \  overspread'  Dave's  pale  face.  "I  know  ' 
I  know-!  If  anybody  should  say  it  I  should  remember. 
Hi-  wanted  m  •  to  remember,  that  man  at  the  glass- works. 
but  I  couldn't.  I  don't  know  just,  what  you  want  me  to 
do,  you  and  he."  said  have,  with  his  di  Mi  en  It  utterance 

"It  is  that  always— to  lind  out  the  secret.  (  )h.  I  am 
glad  lie  cannot  remember,  my  poor  Dave!  lie  would  tell 
it  to  that  man."  said  Annette. 

"I  wouldn't  tell  it  to  him,  Dave,"  Said  Robin,  earnest- 
ly. "If  you  remember  anything  thai  you  used  to  know, 
I  wouldn't  tell  him." 
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"  It    is  lie  who  tells  me."  said    Dave;  "he  knows  every- 
thing;   he  will  make  me  remember  when  I  go  over  there 
You    caiiiinl     help    me;      \.iu    have    never    know 
much   -girls  '" 

There  was  a  scornful  impatience  in  Dave's  tone,  which 
was  dill'ereiil  from  the  apathy  which  he  had  shown  ever 
since  his  injury. 

"It  is  thai  man  who  have  the  evil  eye!"  cried  An- 
ni  lie.  becoming  tearful.  "  have  have  ne\er  speak  to  me 
like  thai  before. 

"  I  think  1  have  tired  him  with  the  paper,  Annette. 
The  doctor  saiil  we  must  not  lire  him.  yon  know.  It's 
of  no  use;  he  never  will  remember."  she  added  to  her- 
self. Mill  she  ivll. •••ted  afterwards  that  she  was  scarcely 
able  to  j  in  I  ire  of  Da  ve's  cond  it  n  in  and  its  probable  results. 
She  would  send  I  he  paper  to  Ken.  And  yet  of  what  use 
would  it  be  for  him  to  know  !  He  would  not  come  home ; 
oh  no.  he  could  not  come  home!  He  would  only  be 
troubled  to  no  purpose.  "  I'm  guilty  of  such  great  and 
dreadful  shirking  lhal  a  little  shirking  like  that  doesn't 
signify!"  said  Robin,  bitterly,  to  herself,  as  she  walked, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  through  the  deepening  shadows  of 
the  marsh  road. 

She  had  tried  to  inquire  about  Jo  Wilkes  in  Quansett. 
that  day,  but  she  was  afraid  of  betra\ing  her  anxiety, 
afraid  of  the  sound  of  her  voice  when  she  mentioned  his 
name  or  Ken's;  and  innocent  Jean,  whose  mind  was  cen- 
tred ujion  sashes,  could  not  be  induced,  by  means  of 
hints,  to  ask  the  questions.  Robin  had  strong  doubts  of 
Martha's  ability  to  get  him  of!',  (.'arisen  had  evaded  her 
entreaties,  she  thought.  Had  his  keen  eyes  looked  sus- 
piciously at  her  after  she  had  cried  out  that  Jo  was  in- 
nocent, or  had  she  imagined  ]\ !  At  all  events,  she  could 
not  rid  herself  of  the  impression  that  Carlson  would 
bring  Jo  Wilkes  to  trial,  in  spite  of  Martha,  if  he  could, 
and  get  her  there  as  a  witness  also,  if  he  could  lind  any 
pretext. 

With  only  such  thoughts  as  these  for  company,  it  was 
a  relief  to  see  a  small,  sturdy,  barefooted  figure  approach- 
ing in  the  distance— Thanny  Baker  coming  to  meet  her. 

Thanny  had  been  in  a  somewhat  subdued  state  of 
mind  since  the  show.  He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mei't  (  'ressy.  of  (ioose  ('reek,  who  took  the  obscure  but 
lively  part  of  the  lion's  hind  legs,  and  the  story  of  his 
experiences  had  dampened  his  growing  ambition  for  a 
show  -man's  life.  According  to  Bert  Cressy  "  stiddy  days' 
works"  was  what  life  amounted  to,  even  in  a  show,  and 
\er\  cramping  and  monotonous  work  too  —  and  work 
lhal  paid  scarcely  as  well  as  fishing.  Thanny,  with  all 
his  visions,  was  enough  of  a  Yankee  to  wish  to  know 
how  it  paid.  And  that  zebra  was  undoubtedly  painted, 
though  Thanny  hadn't  found  out  what  the  creature  real- 
ly was.  or  how  it  was  done.  He  had  come  to  a  reali/ing 
sense  of  the  hollowness  of  shows.  lie  doubted  whether 
there  was  anything  much  more  enjoyable  in  life  than  to 
have  the  .Mm'//  Ann's  sheet  in  one's  hand,  in  a  spanking 
breeze,  and  know  just  how  to  control  her,  as  one  would 
conl  nil  a  restive  horse. 

'  A  (  'ape  feller  is  jest  about  as  well  off  as  any  of  'em," 
be  said  to  himself.  Foregoing,  for  a  time  at  least,  his 
dreams  of  being  a  show-man,  a  cowboy,  or  a  soldier. 

"  I've  been  lookin'  and  Inokiif  for  you."  he  announced, 
as  soon  as  Mi, bin  came  m  siv-ht.  "I  took  that  feller  up 
to  Goose  Creek,  and  he  paid  me  a  dollar.  And  then  — 
and  then  "  Thanny  lowered  his  voice  mysteriously,  as 
he  joined  her  "I  come  near  iMlin'  into  an  awful  scrape." 

"Oh  dear1"  exclaimed  Robin,  who  felt  that  troubles 
were  thickening  on  every  side.  "But  you  didn't. 
Thanny .'" 

"I  guess  I  was  smart  enough  for  them  fellers."  said 
Thanny.  proudly.  "  You  see.  I  was  comin'  by  Gridiron 
<'ove  on  my  way  home,  and  'twas  high  tide,  and  I  was 
pretty  well  inshore,  and  a  feller  sung  out  t, <  to  come 
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up  nearer.  I  went  in  as  nigh  as  I  could,  and  says  lie: 
'  I  uant  Id  hire  youi1  boat  to-night  after  sundown.  I  ex- 
pert, (hi!  wind's  a-goin'  to  hold,1  says  lie.  '1  only  want 
to  go  out  there,  a  little  piece.'  says  lie,  pointin'  out  beyond 
the  Chunks,  'and  I'll  pay  you  well.'  Says  I,  'I  don' 
know  who  you  be';  for  he  wasn't  summer  folks;  he 
looked  kind  of  rough,  and  he  didn't  b'long  round  here. 
He  didn't  say  anything  to  that,  but  it  flashed  right  across 
me  that  it  was  one  of  them  fellers  from  the  glass- works 
that  made  the  disturbance  that  day  at  the  show." 

"  Then  they  got  clear,  did  they?  Thaniiy,  do  you  know 
whether  Jo  Wilkes  is— is  going  to  be  tried  for  stealing?" 
asked  Robin,  eagerly. 

"Well,  I'm  a-comin'  to  him,"  said  Thaniiy.  slightly 
aggrieved  at  the  interruption.  "He  pretended  not  to 
hear  me  askin'  him  who  he  was,  but  says  he  again:  '  I'll 
pay  you  well.  You  leave  your  boat  here  at  the  Cove  jest 
as;  soon  as  it's  dark  to-night,  and  say  nothing  to  nobody, 
and  you'll  find  it  here  again  before  nine  o'clock;  and 
name  your  price,' says  he.  'But,  mind  you,  hold  your 
tongue,' says  he.  Well,  I  couldn't  think,  for  the  life  of 
me,  what  he  was  up  to,  and  I  kept  still.  '  Five  dollars,' 
he  hollers;  and  'All  right,' says  I,  for  I  couldn't  seem  to 
think  of  anything  out  of  the  way  that  he  could  be  up  to. 
But  I  hadn't  got  far  before  it  come  over  me  jest  like  a 
Hash  that  Bert  said  this  afternoon  that  that  vessel  that 
was  anchored  in  the  shoal  water  out  there  beyond  the 
Chunks  was  Hank  Colson's  schooner,  the  Wanp.  He 
said  she'd  started  from  Fleetwell  for  the  Banks,  and  he 
couldn't  make  out  what  she  was  a-layin'  to  out  there  for. 
He  went  clear  out  there  to  make  sure  'twas  the  Wasp, 
she  was  actin'  so  sing'lar.  You  see,  Hank  Colson  used 
to  work  over  to  Sandford,  and  he  and  Jo  Wilkes  was 
great  friends;  they  both  belonged  down  to  Fleetwell. 
Thinkin'  of  that  put  me  in  mind  of  what  I  heard  a  feller 
say  down  on  the  Quansett  wharf  yesterday.  '  That  rick- 
ety old  jail,'  says  he.  It's  jest  as  plain  as  daylight." 
Thanny's  chubby  freckled  face  was  pale,  and  his  eyes 
fairly  dilated  with  excitement.  "  They're  goiii'  to  get  Jo 
Wilkes  out  of  jail  and  carry  him  over  to  Hank  Colson's 
vessel  to-night.  They  couldn't  get  a  boat  down  to  Quan- 
sett; they'd  get  catched  in  no  time;  so  they  thought  I  was 
a  small  feller  and  you  was  a  girl,  and  we  wouldn't  know 
any  better  than  to  let  'em  have  the  Mary  Ann." 

"Oh,  Thanny,  why  didn't—  Oh,  what  shall  I  do?" 
cried  Robin,  trembling  all  over  with  excitement.  If  Jo 
Wilkes,  innocent  Jo  Wilkes,  could  only  get  oft'  like  that! 

"You  needn't  feel  so  bad,"  said  Thanny.  "Of  course  we 
haven't  got  to  do  it.  We  should  get  took  up  fast  enough 
if  we  did.  As  soon  as  I  thought  what  it  all  meant,  I  hol- 
lered back  to  him  that  the  Mary  Ann  wasn't  any  such  a 
boat  as  that.  She  wa'ii't  in  the  business  of  helpin' 
thieves  to  escape.  I  can't  say  that  he  heard  me.  I  was  a 
good  ways  off.  But  if  them  fellers  do  get  took  in  waitin' 
there  for  the  Mary  Ann,  'twill  serve  'em  right.  I  expect 
he'd  been  skulkin'  round  amongst  them  sand  hills  and 
scrub  trees  at  Gridiron  Cove  a  consid'able  spell  waitin' 
for  me.  I  saw  him  on  the  wharf  at  Quansett  when  I 
went  down  along  with  my  passenger,  but  he  didn't 
darst  to  ask  me  for  the  boat  down  there  before  folks. 
Kind  of  a  joke  to  ask  for  our  boat  to  get  Jo  Wilkes  off 
in,  when  'twas  our  friends,  those  Hallett  girls,  that  the 
watch  was  stole  from,  wasn't  it?"  added  Thanny,  with 
loyal  pride. 

•'I  suppose  they  can  get  a  boat — don't  you,  Thanny?" 
asked  Robin,  eagerly,  her  mind  filled  with  confusing 
doubts  and  fears,  which  she  must  conceal  from  Thanny. 

"Boats  enough,  but  folks  would  be  so  apt  to  suspect 
'em  that  they  don't  darst  to  ask,  don't  you  see?"  said 
Thanny.  "  He  ain't  so  very  well  known  down  to  Quan- 
sett, and  if  he  tries  to  hire  a  row-boat  the  feller  that  owns 
it  is  likely  to  say,  I'll  row  you  anywhere  that  you  wain 
to  go.  Bein'  night-time,  you  know,  would  kind  of  make 
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'em  wonder  where  he  was  goin'.  And  then  it's  likely 
to  get  'round  that  Hank  Colson's  schooner  is  layin'  to 
out  there.  That'll  tell  folks  the  story  if  they're  any  way 
sharp,"  said  Thanny,  with  a  pardonable  consciousness  of 
his  own  gifts  in  that  direction. 

"Then — then  you  think  they  won't  be  able  to  get  a 
boat?"  stammered  Robin. 

"I  don't  b'lieve  there's  a  mite  of  danger.  There's  old 
Solomon  Gross,  they  won't  catch  him  nappin',  and  Lije 
Briggs  is  awful  partickeler  about  his  boats,  and  'twas  Steve 
Prettygo  that  was  talkin'  about  the  Sandford  jail  bein' 
a  rickety  old  thing,  so  he'd  be  apt  to  be  on  his  guard. 
But  still  I've  been  thinkin'  that  mebbe  I  ought  to  go 
down  and  warn  'em,  or  over  to  Sandford,  because  per- 
haps he  hasn't  broke  out  of  jail  yet."  Thanny  paused 
irresolutely  in  the  road. 

"I  wouldn't  go,  Thanny!"  said  Robin,  hastily.  "He 
must  have  got  out  by  this  time,  if — if  they  wanted  the 
boat  as  soon  as  .t  was  dark.  Why,  Thanny,  it's  almost 
dark  now  !  They'H  be  waiting."  There  was  intense  anx- 
iety in  Robin's  tone. 

Thanny  chuckled  a  little. 

"They'll  have  to  wait  for  the  Mary  Ann,  I  guess! 
But  I'll  tell  you  what,  I  ought  to  have  set  an  officer  after 
'em!  I  didn't  seem  to  think  of  anything  except  that 
'twas  lucky  I  was  too  smart  to  get  caught  that  way;  why, 
they'd  put  you  in  jail  for  lettin'  a  boat  to  a  thief  to  get 
away  in !" 

"But  you're  not  sure,  Thanny:  and  if  you  had  sent 
an  officer  there,  and  then  found  it  was  a  mistake,  how 
you  would  have  been  laughed  at!"  said  Robin.  She 
knew  the  weak  joint  in  Thanny's  armor;  he  could  bear 
anything  better  than  to  be  laughed  at. 
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i;,,i  ,  ,        ok  of  it,"  1,'oinn  s  in. MI  ii  came 

li:il.,l   jn    her  eagerness,  "I   would  go  over  to  Sand  ford, 
and   see   whether  Jo  XV i Ikes  ha-  escaped.      It's  growing 

dai-k.  hut   you    «  Ollldn'l    !><•  al'raid." 

"Afraid:    XX'cll.  1  rather  guess  not!"  laughed  Thanny. 

••And    if    be    lias    gol    Out,  Why,    I   Can  tell  'cm    jest    where 
I,,    |i,,,l    hiin!       Instead    of    the    Mary    Ann    that    they're 

wait  m'  f'>r,  them  fellers  will  lind  the  Sheriff  after  'em !" 

Off  Started  'I'hanny  on  the  run.  <  >rdmarily  he  would 
[lave  whistled  lo  keep  ii|i  his  courage  in  that  dark  1'Oati 

I, at  now  lie  was  i sager  to  think  of  fear. 

I,', .'hin  called  after  iiim  :  "  Thanny.  I  wouldn't  wouldn't 
tell  :  Perhaps  he  didn't  do  it." 

|;Mt  Thannj  didn't  hear.  And.  after  all.  what  could 
she  sa\  :  If  She  told  him  that  she  kneu  Jo  XX' i  Ikes  to  he 
innocent,  would  he  not  wonder  and  wonder,  and  per 
!i  i  ps  -n.-|>ect.  the  truths  Thanny.  who  was  sometimes  so 
"  -harp " : 

If  Jo  XV  i  Ikes  could  »nl\  --et  a  hoat     could  get  awayl- 

8  sudden  resolve,  which  had  led  her  to  try  to  gvt  rid 
of  Thanny.  Perhaps  it  was  too  late,  hut  she  would  try. 
If  it  could  he  done,  she  would  do  it! 

She  could  not  go  alone;  Moira  must  go  wit.li  her.  That 
would  involve  delay;  Moira.  was  so  dull  and  slow,  hut 
there  was  no  one  else  whom  she  could  trust. 

If  Thanny  had  only  not  heen  so  sharp!  It  was  not 
the  ihin^  for  a  girl  to  do.  and  the  night  was  so  dark. 
Kill  to  save  Ken:  Would  she  not  do  more  than  this  to 
save  Ken;  Jo  Wilkes  could  go  away  and  live  down  the 
disgrace;  she-  could  pay  for  the  watch — that  could  he 
managed  in  some  way — and  Ken  would  see  how  weak 
and  wicked  he  had  heen,  and  truly  "  repent  him  of  the 
e\  d. "  and  perhaps  some  time,  in  some  way,  they  could 
make  amends  to  Jo  \Vilkes. 

All  this  time  her  feet  were  swifter  than  her  thoughts. 
Stealing  softly  up  to  the  hack  door,  she  found  Moira. 
sitting  on  the  steps,  enjoying  the  evening  coolness  after 
her  day's  lahor. 

••('ome  with  mi\  ([nick.  Moira:  You  can't  wait,  not 
even  for  your  shoes'." 

"Small  loss."  muttered  Moira,  as  Kohin  cast  a  dismayed 
glance  at  her  feel. 

There  were  very  good  things  about  Moira  ;  she  grumbled 
vaguely  as  she  scrainhled  down  the  hlnll's  after  Robin, 
but  she  asked  no  questions.  Moira  was  a  devoted  soul; 
she  would  follow  Robin  anywhere,  especially  with  the 
privilege  of  going  barefooted. 

"The  saints  presarve  us,  is  it  intil  the  hit  hoat  we're 
go'n',  Miss  Robin  dear;"  said  poor  Moira.  as  they  reached 
the  slip  where  the  Mm-ji  Ann  rocked  lightly  on  the  water. 

The  wind  had  scarcely  "held";  there  was  only  a  light 
breeze  now,  and  a  placid  sky  was  appearing  through  the 
windy  clouds. 

"Sure  we'll  be  tin-owned  entirely.  Miss  Robin,  and  for 
the  loikes  iv  me  'tis  no  matlher." 

"Get  in.  Moira!  J  won't  let  you  drown,  and  there'll 
In-  a  moon;  it  will  he  quite  light  soon,"  said  Robin,  re 
assuringly.  "I'm  only  going  as  far  as  Gridiron  Cove, 
and  the  wind  will  be  in  our  favor." 

"Sure,  Miss  Robin  darlint.  the  wind  that'll  blow  \e 
down  convaynieni  is  never  i  he  \\ind  that'll  blow  ye  back 
again!"  said  Moira.  with  a  sigh,  stepping  obediently  into 
the  hoat  nevertheless 

To  get  back-  aLiain'.  Robin  had  scarcely  thought  of 
that,  and  she  dismissed  the-  thought  now;  to  net  to  Grid- 
iron Cove  in  time  was  all  her  care.  Never  before  had 
she  felt  such  satisfaction  in  her  skill  in  managing  a  boat. 
The  M<try  AHH'K  sail  swelled  to  the  bree/.e.  and  her  bow 
cut  the  water  with  a.  little  .s/r/.s//.  and  the  bluffs  slipped 
away  from  them,  and  the  Chunks,  low-lying  rocks  that 
looked  in  the  semi-darkness  like  great  sea -monsters, 
loomed  nearer.  A  great  red  moon  climbed  up  out  of  the 
•  i  i  nd  in  the  moonlight's  track  across  the  water  Robin 


could   catch   the  dim  OUtlil f   the  vessel    wh  ieh,  accord- 
ing to  Thanuy's  view,  was  intended  to  carry  Jo  Wilkes  to 

freed. .Ill 

XX'as  any  little  boat  already  Hitting  across  to  it  from 
the  shore;  Kohin  .-trained  her  eyes  in  vain  for  any 
glimpse  of  one. 

Was  Gridiron  t'ove  ever  so  far  away  before?  And 
surely  I  he  breeze  was  dying  out.  By  this  time  Thanny 
might  have  sent  an  ollicer  HI  search  of  poor  innocent  Jo 
Wilkes  skulking  behind  the  sand  hills. 

The  Cove  was  a  deep  inlet,  with  two  or  three  long  and 
regular  sand  bars  at  its  mouth  which  had  given  it  its 
name. 

"Sure  \e'll  not  be  afther puttin' in  at  this  dark  place. 

Miss  Robin  darlint  !"  wailed  Moira.      "  If  we  gets  aground 
what  '11  we  do  at  all,  at  all?      An'  it's  mesilf  heard  a  quare 

n'ise  hchint  the  threes!" 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


FITTING   OUT   A   BOAT. 

BY    W    ,1     HENDERSON. 

A(lOI)l)  many  boys  win nUl  raise  enough  money  to  buy 
sinall  i>leiisur<--iT.-it'i  an-  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  ex- 
pense  of  keeping  them.  Tlic  truth  is,  however,  that  an  in- 
dustrious and  self-reliant  l>oy  can  keep  a  boat  himself,  and  need 
only  in  ran-  circumstances  have  M.-i-onrse  to  a  builder.  One 
young  friend  of  mine  who  bought  a  very  able  yawl-rigged 
sharpie  for  $150,  because  her  owner  was  afraid  of  her,  told  me 
that  it  had  cost  him  slot!  for  her  keep  dining  liis  first  season 
with  her.  This  included  expenditures  for  tilting  out  and  hiving 
ii]  i,  new  sandbags,  changing  the  gear  of  the  jib,  and  one  or  two 
other  minor  things.  Now,  if  this  young  man  had  heen  really 
fond  of  working  about  his  own  hoat  he  could  have  done  the 
whole  of  this  himself,  except  making  the  iron  traveller  for  his 
jili.  It  is  not  always  agreeable,  of  course,  to  paint,  hammer, 
and  .scrape  on  your  own  boat  when  other  fellows  semi  theirs  to 
a  yard  to  be  done  up  by  a  builder;  hut  a  boy  of  independence 
ought  not  to  mind  it,  especially  when  he  remembers  that  by 
doiii"  his  own  work  lie  earns  his  hoat. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  let  us  suppose  that  your  hoat  is 
a  small  sloop,  because  whatever  hints  I  otter  for  such  a  craft 
will  answer  equally  well  for  a  yawl,  a  cat-bout,  a  .sharpie,  or  any 
other  small  craft.  Last  fall  you  took  advantage  of  a,  very  high 
tide  and  hauled  your  boat  on  the  beach.  Then  with  the  aid  of 
rollers,  and  a  friend  or  two,  you  hauled  her  high  and  dry.  Per- 
haps you  were  lucky  enough  to  have  a  horse;  but  if  you  didn't, 
you  had  a  heavy  block  and  rope,  and  you  made  one  end  of  the 
rope  fast  to  the  bow,  hitched  the  block  to  a  tree,  put  your  muscle 
on  the  other,  and  up  she  came.  Then  you  took  oil'  the  canvas 
and  running  rigging,  and  went  ahead  till  your  little  hoat  showed 
only  a  hare  mast,  with  the  shrouds,  and  her  bowsprit.  After 
that  you  covered  her  deck  and  cabin  with  heavy  tarpaulin, 
lashed  .securely,  to  keep  out  snow  and  rain. 

Now  the  sun  is  on  this  side  of  the  equator,  the  days  are  balmy, 
••'ml  1 1"'  »  atc-r  looks  in\  it  ing.  So  you  go  down  to  the  yacht  and 
say  I.,  yourself,  "  It's  about  time  to  begin  fitting  out."  And  as 
you  look  her  over  yon  .shake  your  bead.  Her  sides  and  deck  are 
dull,  dingy,  and  mottled,  and  the  mast  looks  as  if  it  had  neve) 
had  a  coat  of  varnish  since  it  was  made.  But  don't  be  dis- 
couraged True  enough,  there's  a  good  hit  of  work  ahead  of 
you,  but  it  is  work  that  you  can  take  a  pride  in,  and  when  it  is 
done  it  will  give  you  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

If  you  knew  your  business  when  you  laid  the  boat  up,  you  left 
a  line  rove  through  a  block  at  the  mast-head.  What  for?  To 
hoist  yourself  up  with  when  you  go  to  work,  lietbre  you  go 
alofi,  however,  yon  would  better  go  below.  I  suppose  your 
little  ship  carries  lead  ballast  stowed  away  under  her  flooring, 
01  at  any  late  she  has  pig-iron.  When  you  took  them  out  in 
the  fall,  of  course  you  marked  them  so  that  you  now  know  just 
w  lii-re  each  one  belongs.  Before  putting  them  in  place,  you 

clc:i t  the  hold  thoroughly.  Then  give  it  three  coats  of 'red 

lead.  If  you  cannot  afford  red  lead,  use  whitewash.  You 
should  also  paint  or  whitewash  the  ballast  before  replacing  it. 
Your  friends  who  patronize,  the  high-priced  builders  may  laugh 
at  you  for  using  whitewash,  but  pay  no  attention  to  them.  The 
bilges  of  your  little  boat  w  ill  be  sweet  and  clean. 

You  next  turn  your  attention  to  the  mast,  and  the  first  thing 
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you  do  is  to  make  a  boatswain's  chair.  This  is  very  simple. 
Take  a  slab  of  wood,  ami  bore  two  holes  in  each  eud.  Then 
stretch  two  pieces  of  rope,  about  t'>  feet 
long,  over  the  board  by  running  the  ends 
through  the  holes  and  knotting  them. 
Take  one  of  the  ends  of  your  mast-head 
gantline,  as  it  is  called,  and  take  a  couple 
of  half-hitches  around  the  slings  of  your 
chair,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  You  must  take 
care  to  keep  it  evenly  balanced.  You  will 
soon  learn  how.  When  you  are  ready  to 
begin  scraping  the  mast  get  some  one  io 

hoist  you  up  to  the  mast-head.  Make  the  hauling  part  of  your 
gantliue  fast  where  you  can  reach  it  (under  the  slings  of  your 
chair  will  do),  ami  you  can  lower  yourself  as  you  scrape  dn«  u 
the  mast.  A  sailor's  jack-knife  is  a  good  thing  to  scrape  spars 
with,  but  any  instrument  that  will  scrape  oft'  tlie  black  will  do. 
If  the  mast  is  exceedingly  dirty  and  rough,  a  smoothing-plane  is 
sometimes  employed,  but  my  advice  to  you  is  to  avoid  it.  You 
caunot  use  a  plane  without  weakening  your  mast  a  little.  Pa- 
tience and  a  piece  of  glass  are  much  better  than  a  plane.  After 
your  mast,  boom,  and  gaff  are  scraped,  go  over  them  with  sand- 
paper, and  rub  them  smooth.  Use  very  coarse  paper  to  begiu 
with,  and  very  tine  for  finishing. 

Now  put  on  t  wo  coats  of  good  spar  varnish.  Take  my  advice 
and  buy  a  good  article.  There  are  several  excellent  brands  in 
the  market,  and  you  can  get  one  of  them  by  going  to  a  reputable 
dealer.  When  these  two  coats  are  thoroughly  dry,  go  over  the 
spars  once  more  with  tine  sand-paper,  and  then  give  them  another 
coat  of  varnish.  No  crack  racer  just  out  of  a  yard  will  show  a 
prettier  polish  than  yours.  Do  not  forget  toscr.-ipe  and  varnish 
the  hoops  that  hold  the  hoist  of  your  mainsail  to  the  mast. 
Theu  go  over  all  the  wooden  blocks  of  your  boat.  Scrape,  sand- 
paper, and  varnish  them.  It  will  be  a  tedious  job,  but  you  will 
be  delighted  with  the  results. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  set  up  your  rigging.  If  you  have  taken 
the  shrouds  oft',  you  must  now  put  them  on  again.  Each  one 
has  a  collar  to  go  over  the  mast-head  and  rest  on  the  lower  cap. 
The  starboard  shrouds  go  on  first,  and  the  port  shrouds  over 
them.  The  forestay  goes  over  all,  and  rests  on  the  bolt  to  which 
the  main  halyard-block  is  attached.  If  your  shrouds  are  set  up 
by  means  of  turn-buckles,  yon  will  not  need  any  instruction  as 
to  how  it  is  done.  To  ''set  up,"  by-the-way,  means  to  make 
taut.  If  they  are  set  up  by  old  -  fashioned  lanyards  and 
dead-eyes  see  Fig.  2.  which  will  show  you  how  the  lan- 
yards are  rove.  The  ends  should  lie  neatly  half-hitched  and 
seized  down  to  the  shroud  with  small  stuff,  tarred  over.  As  a 
rule,  however,  yon  will  have  none  of  this  work  to  do,  for  it  is 
customary  to  lay  up  sloops  without  stripping  them  of  shrouds 
and  forestay.  Ordinarily  your  first  business  after  scraping  and 
varnishing  spars  will  be  to  get  the  topmast  aloft.  The  topmast 
is  hoisted  by  means  of  a  heel-rope  rove  through  a  block  at  the 
mainmast  head..  As  soon  as  your  topmast  head  is  through  the 
upper  cap  make  fast  the  heel-rope,  go  aloft 
and  put  on  the  iron  band  to  which  are  at- 
tached the  topmast  stay  and  the  topmast 
shrouds.  Hoist  away  the  topmast  and  ship 
the  rid  which  holds  it  in  place.  Then  you 
are  ready  to  set  up  the  stay  ami  shrouds  be- 
longing to  this  spar.  This  is  so  simple  a 
piece  of  work  that  you  need  only  examine 
the  rig  of  your  boat  to  see  how  it  is  done. 

The  next  step  is  to  get  the  gaff  and  boom 
aboard,  ship  them,  and  reeve  the  running 
rigging  which  belongs  to  them.  As  dif- 
ferent styles  and  sizes  of  craft  have  differ- 
ent arrangements  of  running  gear,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  give  explicit  directions 
in  this  matter.  I  advise  you,  however,  to 
go  in  for  simplicity  in  rig,  for  every  extra 
line  means  so  much  more  trouble.  Bear 
one  thing  always  in  mind:  the  hauling 
part  of  the  throat  halyards  of  a  mainsail 
should  always  come  down  on  the  port  side, 
and  of  the  peak  halyards  on  the  starboard 
side.  The  jib  halyards  also  come  down  ou 
the  starboard  side. 

You  are  now  ready  to  bend  ou  the  mainsail,  and  this  is  the 
way  to  do  it.  Get  the  sail  on  deck,  and  stretch  it  along  with 
the  luff'  (the  side  which  belongs  next  to  the  mast)  forward,  and 
the  head  up.  Begin  by  fastening  the  throat  to  the  gaff',  accord- 
ing to  whatever  plan  it  has  been  done  before  ou  your  yacht. 


Hoist  the  gaff  a.  foot  or  so  clear  of  the  boom.  Stretch  the  head 
lit'  the  sail  aliuig  the  gaff,  and  make  I  he  peak  fast,  hauling  it  out 
taut  so  that  the  head  of  the  sail  lays  Hat  against  tin-  gall1.  Nuu 
make  fast  the  head  of  the  sail  either  liy  lacing  or  by  robands 
(small  ropes)  passed  through  the  jaekstay  on  the  under  side  of 
I  he  -.par.  Hollands  and  jaekstay  are  the  only  proper  titling 
for  a  yacht.  As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  sail  is  bent,  make  last 
the  luff' to  the  uppermost  mast  hoop;  hoist  away,  and  make  fast. 

to  the  second,  and  so  on,  till  all  are  fasti 1.      Now  make  fast 

the  tack  at  the  jaws  of  the  boom.  Then  haul  out  the  clew  good 
and  taut,  and  make  that  fast.  Now  bend  the  foot  of  the  sail 
to  a  neat  wire  jack-rope  run  through  screw-eyes  on  top  of  the 
boom,  and  your  mainsail  is  ready.  Lower  it,  furl  it,  and  hcn-t 
it  well  above  the  deck  out  of  your  way.  Next  bend  ou  the  jib. 
I'nless  your  yacht  is  pretty  large  this  is  a  very  simple  matter. 
Get  the  sail  out  on  the  bowsprit,  and  make  fast  the  tack.  Hook 
on  the  halyards  and  hoist  a  little  bit  at,  a  time,  so  that  yon  can 
hook  the  hanks  on  the  forestay  as  the  sail  goes  up.  After  your 
hanks  are  hooked  and  sheets  bent  on,  lower  a\\ay  and  furl. 

So  far  I  have  said  nothing  to  you  about  your  hull.  I  have 
omitted  it  for  this  reason:  it  is  customary  to  complete  all  the 
work  on  the  hull  before  reeving  running  rigging  and  bending  ou 
canvas.  In  a  large  yacht  that  is  well  enough  ;  but  iu  a  little 
craft  of  \\  liich  \  mi  are  taking  care  \uniself,  I  think  you  will  Mud 
it  profitable  to  leave  at  least  the  deck  until  the  last,  because  \  on 
will  not  mar  its  handsome  fresh  appearance  by  tramping  over 
it  while  working  on  rigging  and  sails.  You  might  do  the  clean- 
ing of  it  before  going  to  work  on  these  things,  but  my  advice  is 
to  leave  the  varnishing  till  the  last  thing.  It  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  harden  while  you  are  getting  your  cabin  fittings  in 
shape.  Another  reason  for  doing  the  deck  and  hull  painting 
early  is  that  the  boat  may  be  launched  before  the  running  rig- 
ging and  canvas  are  taken  in  hand. 

The  first  thing  ti>  do  with  the  deck  is  to  get  the  dingy  var- 
nish of  last  year  off  it.  Don't  paint  your  deck  white  or  gray 
or  green.  Leave  that  sort  of  thing  to  the  fishermen.  Have  a 
"  bright"  deck,  with  of  bit  of  brass-work  somewhere  to  .set  it  off, 
if  it's  only  a  couple  of  brass  cleats.  Here  are  direct  ions  for 
cleaning  the  old  varnish  oft':  Dissolve  from  five  to  six  pounds 
of  soda  in  boiling  hot  water,  add  a  bucketful  of  unslaked  lime, 
and  spread  the  mixture  on  the  deck  after  sundown.  Before  sun- 
rise the  next  morning  scrub  the  deck  with  a  hard  broom,  and 
rinse  it  thoroughly.  You  mav  have  t.>  repeat  this  operation 
twice  or  three  times,  but  when  you  are  through  your  deck  will 
look  as  if  it  were  new.  Now  proceed  with  your  varnishing  and 
the  painting  of  your  hull.  I  presume  that  you  have  carefully  ex- 
amined the  hull  to  see  whether  it  needs  calking  anywhere. 
Paint  it  above  the  water-line  with  the  best  white  lead,  unless 
you  prefer  to  have  your  boat  black.  White  is  prettier  for  a 
small  craft,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  much  easier  to  keep 
clean.  Moreover,  if  your  paint  gets  scratched  anywhere,  you 
cannot  put  on  a  daub  of  black  without  its  showing,  by  reason 
of  the  duluess  which  comes  over  black  when  it  is  old,  so  that 
the  glistening  new  spot  stands  out  plainly.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  white  paint.  The  hull  below  the  water-line  should  be 
coated  with  first-class  metallic  paint. 
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AN  UNFORTUNATE  NAP. 

SLEEP  is  one  of  the  best  things  iu  the  world  if  taken  at  the 
proper  time,  but  there  are  occasions  upon  which  it  is  out  of 
place,  and  gives  rise  to  grave  disappointments.  A  case  in  point 
was  that  told  by  the  Paris  C'lurinu-i,  of  a  clerk  in  a  government 
office  at  Marseilles  which  nev-?r  granted  any  holidays,  who  had 
all  his  life  cherished  the  fond  desire  to  witness  a  performance 
of  The  Huguenots  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  At  length  after 
thirty  years'  waiting,  he  managed  to  obtain  forty-eight  hours' 
leave  of  absence.  He  took  an  early  train  and  arrived  safe  in 
the  wonderful  city.  The  Huguenots  was  going  to  be  given  that 
very  night,  and  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  the  poor  fellow  rushed 
off  to  the  opera-house  and  secured  a  seat  immediately  after  the 
doors  were  opened.  He  waited  awhile  madly  endeavoring  to 
keep  his  eyes  open,  for  what  with  the  fatigue  of  travel  and  the 
excitement  induced  by  his  unwonted  freedom  from  the  cares  of 
his  office,  he  was  tired  out,  and  fell  sound  asleep,  nor  did  he 
awake  until  about  quarter  past  twelve  the  sweeper-out  came 
and  roused  him. 

"  Going  to  begin,  eh  ?"  be  asked,  rubbing  his  eyes  sleepily. 

"No  indeed,  it's  all  over,"  replied  the  sweeper. 

The  poor  fellow  had  to  catch  the  next  train  to  Marseilles,  and 
ended  his  days  without  ever  hearing  The  Huguenots. 
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••'I'll  is  IT  1 1. -i  r  is  aw  I 'ill  I  \  damp."  said  I  In  l,';il-trap.  "  I'm  afraid 
I'll  catch  malai  ia." 

••  ||'  \ou  (ii)n'i  can  li  malaria  an 3  better  than  \<>"  '"it  eh  rai-, 
you  needn'l  be  afraid,'  aid  tbe  Kindling  \V I. 

"Yoc  seem  to  have  :i  cold,"  s:iia  ihe  Milk  I'M! I  in  tin-  l.vfiig 
erator. 

"Yes;  in  nu  chest."  said  ihe  Refrigerator  with  a  smile. 

•  •  ]    HAH:  lieinu    lucked    up   lirrr  111   this  dull  place."  said    the 

I  'in '• 

ii  I  i|,.  |   ,1,,,,-|    think   it'8  so   I. .-id."  said  tlir   Fire. 

"  It's  easy  enough  I'oi  von  lo  talk, "said  tin.-  FimiiuT.     "  Fires 

can  i; t,  lint   Furnaces  can  I." 

••Il"\v  did  \on  lia|ppcii  lo  s«>o  all  these  things  you  tell  us 
a). .nil  1"  asked  the  Coal  Inn  of  Ihe  Saw 

"The-  san  ii'  u  a\  1  sa»  i  \  ITS  I  liiii.n  else."  said  the  Saw  ;  "  with 
niv  leel  li." 

"I  IIK.Ut  yon  called  on  the  Kel'i  i^eratoi'  \  eslenlay."  said  the 
\\,,oii  box  io  Ihe  Tail.  "  Were  you  received  pleasant! 3  ''' 

"  Xci.  'I'lic  Kdi  iterator  Ireated  me  with  great  coldness,"  said 
the  rail. 

"  I  ins  house  is  heantil'iil  upstairs."  said  the  Furnace  to  the 
I'oUer.  "Tlie  Hues  are  going  up  there  all  the  time,  .and  they 
told  me  all  aliont  it." 

••<  >n.  please  sto).  poking  me,"  said  the  Furnace  Fire  to  the 
Poker.  "  You  tickle." 

A   T>i:siKAI'.I.K    l-I.Ai'K  "  1  iiKAK  \  on  are  ipntc  a  sportsman,"  said  the  Snow  Shovel  to 

"  \Voi  I  i>  \  on  rat  her  uo  to  t  he  sea-shore  or  Ihe  mountains  this      the  C'oal. 

s  ,,n ..'"asked  Andrew's  mamma.  "  Never  handled  a  gnu  in  my  life,"  said  the  Coal. 

"Well,"  said   Andrew,  slowly,  "il    would  !»•  awfully  nice  to          "Why,  I'm  certain   1  overheard  somebody  saying  that  he'd 
lind  some  place  with  mountains  Iry  the  sea."  seen  the  foal  chute,"  said  the  Snow  Shovel. 


rv. 

v  •:;'  ^ 
•    • 

•*,•• 

.. 

AT    TliK    n.\U.    MATCH. 

UK\  N  A  I.'  l>,    "  Hi  T  i  ...  -I  \«  k,  \\  JIA  i    AIM:   \<m   I-OINC;   NECK?" 
JACK    i;  M'.ltrr.    "  MIST:    I    \\t    \-.    IMATRUR    DKTROTIVB,  Ti:v[N<i 

•!    aoMl     /•'  I  s  '     STEALlFfQ        \\'n  \  i1    \\i\-.    \"\'    i">is<)    HKKK?" 

REYNARD    "I    \M   WAITING    FOB    .v    FOUL    n-    ••••MI    mis    WAV, 
IT,  IM.  i  uv  iiAitp  IOK  A   in>  MI:   /;',v" 


J, 


l.IT'n.K     1IKKBKKT    IS    I'KESKNTED    WITH     A    TOY    SPIDEIi    ON    A    RUBBER    STRING. 
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CHAPTER     XII. 

TI1HERE  was  a  queer  noise,  but  it  might  have  been  only 
JL  the  wind;  it  ceased  as  they  drew  near,  and  a  shape 
which  Robin  had  taken  for  a  man  proved  to  be  only  a 
shadow.  She  would  not  retreat  now,  and  Moira  must  be 
encouraged,  although  her  own  heart  was  thumping.  She 
wished  she  had  taken  Thanny  into  her  confidence  and 
sent  him  with  the  boat;  and  yet  how  could  she  have 
brought  herself  to  betray  Ken?  No  half  explanations 
would  have  done  for  "sharp"  Thanny!  But  it  was  too 
late  now  for  retreat  or  regrets. 

"  We  must  land  here,  Moira,"  she  said.  "  We  can't 
push  up  any  further 
into  the  sand.  You 
won't  mind  that  it  is 
wet  with  your  bare 
feet." 

Moira  predicted  rob- 
bers and  wild-cats, and 
called  fervently  upon 
the  saints. 

"  The  road  is  such 
a  little  ways,  Moira, 
and  we  can  run,"  said 
Robin,  cheerfully. 

"  Run,  is  it?  If  iver 
I  has  the  use  of  me 
two  legs  on  thry  land  !" 
said  Moira,  heartily. 
"An'  is  it  lave  the 
boat  we  will,  Miss  Rob- 
in? Sure,  whin  the 
tide  do  be  high  agin — 

"I'm  leaving  it  for 
some  one,  Moira;  it 
will  be  used  and  re- 
turned, I — I  expect." 

After  all,  might  it 
not  be  a  fool's  errand 
upon  which  she  had 
come?  "Would  the 
man  have  trusted  to 
Thanny? It  might even 
be  possible  that  Than- 
ny's  theory  of  the  in- 
tended rescue  of  Jo 
was  all  a  mistake. 

*  Begun  in  HARPER'S  YOTJNQ 
PEOPLE  No.  C99. 


"An'  why  wouldn't  they  come  afther  it  be  daylight, 
like  hoiiust  Christians?" asked  Moira,  indignantly.  "Sure 
it  do  be  blood-cruddlin'  work  for  a  bit  thing  loike  ye.  But 
for  me  knowin'  the  great  sinse  ye  have — 

"  Oh,  I  haven't  a  bit  of  sense,  Moira;  not  a  bit!"  cried 
Robin,  although  always  under  her  breath,  for  the  very 
trees  seemed  to  have  ears.  "  But  I  had  to  do  this.  I  had 
to,  Moira!" 

They  had  dragged  the  boat  up  as  far  as  they  could  upon 
the  sand  by  this  time,  and  Moira  made  good  her  intention 
of  using  her  legs.  Moira  could  run,  although  no  one 
would  have  believed  it  possible.  She  dragged  Robin  along 
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,  i  i    until  llic  latter  halted  rCSOlutelj  as  llu-.v  came  in 
I  of  tin1  )•< 

•'Moira.  there  can'l    in-  anj  danger  now;   we've  come 

i  his  road  so   man  nil   '       \Vaii  ;i 

minute!     I, <»n.  thereihroiiirh  theopen  space."   Tin-  moon 
Qall    sail   cli-ll'l  ill";  out    of  <  i  riil  :r<  >i     ' 

"They're  <>!!'  already  !"      l;»l>in  drew  ,-i  long,  lout;-.  half 

in-'    breath.       "I'm    glad    I  .MUM'.    Moira.       I'm  glad    I 

came!      You   would  be  yliid   if  \«'u  knew.      ()li.  .Mon-a.il 

,  e  K,  M  '   It  was  so  I  nci-d  never  tell  of  something 

be  did      something  awfully    wrong,   Moii-.-i.       I  Hi.   pool' 

Km  '    and  it   isn't  i-i-hl      il  never  \\  ill  beriv/hti   but  1  li<«l 

•    Ken.  and  now  no  one  \vill  sutler     much."     Robin 

added    tin1    last     word    with    a   sudden    ivrollrrtion   of  Jo 

Wilkes's  mother. 

"  Is  it  Masther  Kin'"  said  Moira,  bewildered.  "Sun', 
an'  I  thought  him  faraway!' 

"  I  don't  uii-au  I  hat.  In1  is  in  tin-  boat.  1  can't  tell  even 
you.  Moira;  but,  Ken  did  something  ;i\vl'ul  something 
wicked." 

••Sure  it's  dramin'  ye  are.  Miss  Robin  dear!  He  niver 
anythin'  wicked  •  niver  in  the  livin'  worruld ! 
M  LSther  Kin  iudade!  lie  do  be  a  b'y.  wid  the  thryin' 
ways  iv  a  b'y;  but  don't  I  know  the  u'i  >od  liairt  in  him? 
Is  it  \\ieked.  ye  says?  Miss  Robin  dear,  some  rashkills  is 
desavin'  ye!"  Moira's  deep  I'ouyti  voice  was  tremulous 
witb  feeling. 

It  was  with  Moira  as  with  lier  father  and  mother, 
thought  Robin.  Ken  was  "  the  best  one."  She  was  far 
from  resenting  Ibis,  as  Jean  did.  She  loved  Ken  too 
dearly  for  that.  If  one  could  only  believe  dear  stupid  old 
Moira;  but  when  one  Icni'/r  ' 

"  Anyway,  it's  right  now  no,  not  right — oh,  Moira,  I 
wish  I  were  a  heroine!  There  was  a  girl  once  who 
wouldn't  tell  a  lie,  or  even  act  one,  to  save  her  sister's 
life;  wasn't  that  splendid?  But  I  am  weak  and  wicked — 

"An'  it's  yersilf  now  that's  wicked!  Sure  I  niver 
heard  the  loike  iv  such  a  wicked  family  !"  said  Moira, 
who,  trudging  along  the  highway,  with  the  moon  serenely 
bearing  them  company,  had  forgotten  her  fears  sufficiently 
to  be  jocular.  "  What  iver  has  got  intil  your  bit  bead, 
Miss  Robin  darlint.'  Sure  if  thim  rashkills  don't  bring 
back  the  boat — Masther  Kin's  boat —  The  saints  lie  good 
til  us,  what's  that?" 

"It's  only  a  carriage,  Moira;  it's  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of."  Robin  had  scarcely  been  able  to  suppress  a  scream 
at  the  sudden  sound,  but  her  quicker  wits  told  her  at  once 
what  it  was. 

A  man  in  the  carriage  which  was  coming  towards 
them  leaned  out  to  look  curiously  at  them.  Robin 
shrank  back  with  a  half-uttered  cry  at  siyht  of  Carlsen. 

"  Miss — Miss  Dinsmore !"  He  stopped  his  horse  at  once. 
"  You  must  allow  me  to  carry  you  home." 

"Sure  I'm  here  to  take  care  of  her,  sorr,  an'  we'll  go 
our  lane!"  said  Moira,  with  dignity. 

"But  it's  a  long  walk  from  (^uansett,  and  a  Ionel\ 
road,"  insisted  Carlsen;  "and  I  am  sure  Miss  Pinsmore's 
father 

"  We're  quite  used  to  the  road,  and  not,  at  all  afraid, 
thank  you,"  said  Robin,  with  decision,  drawing  Moira 
along. 

"  1  wish  I  had  let  him  carry  us  home,  Moira;  it  would 
have  delayed  him!"  exclaimed  Robin,  as  the  sound  of 
wheels  died  away  on  the  sandy  road.  "  Did  you  see  the 
oilier  man,  Moira?  I  think  it  was  the  She-rill',  and  they 
are  ".om^  to  Gridiron  Cove." 

"Joy  g°  w'd  'em!  I'd  rather  thim  than  me  was  goin' 
to  I  •  i-idiron  Cove  the  night!"  said  Moira,  irayly. 

"  He  wanted  to  find  out  whether  we  were  coming  from 
(,t)uansett,  Moira.  I  don't  like  that  man,"  said  Robin, 
earnestly. 

''Sure  oursilves  needn't  loike  nor  disloike  the  loikes  iv 
him,"  said  Moira,  with  a  grand  air.  "But  if  thim  rash- 


kills     don't     be     aflber     bringin'     back     Masther     Kin's 

i  ii  >at 

"  They   will.   Moira.  never   fear." 

••  l\  ~  a  quare  night's  wornk;  and  though  ye  have  great 
- 1 1 1  - 1  - 

"Trust then.  Moira.  and  believe  that  the  boat  will 

be  safe."  said  Robin,  thinking  it  unwise  to  again  disclaim 

the  possession  of  that    valuable  quality  "  great  sinse." 

"  Niver  belave  the  oiild  rashkills  that  tellt  ye  Masther 
Kin  was  bad;  niver  belave  thim,  Miss  Robin!"  said 
Moira.  as  thev  parted  for  the  night,  Moira  goiny;  up  to 
her  room  with  a  few  subdued  mutterings  about  her  "on  Id 
"and  Robin  going  with  as  serene  a  countenance 
as  she  could  assume  to  take  Jean's  place  in  reading  to  their 
father. 

"  You're  all  out  of  breath,  dear ;  where  have  you  been?" 
said  her  father. 

"  Running  a  little,"  said  Robin. 

.lean  broke  forth  into  complaints.  "  She's  always  going 
oil'  by  herself  like  that  nowadays,  and  having  something 
on  her  mind;  and  Moira  wasn't  any  where,  and  I  had  to 
put  the  children  to  bed.  I  wouldn't  mind  that,  of  coui-se; 
Robin  does  so  much  " — Jean  made  this  amendment  after 
l>eiie_;  convicted  of  selfishness  by  her  father's  eyes — "but 
I  don't  like  to  he  treated  as  if  I  were  a  child  myself,  when 
I  shall  be  thirteen  next  month." 

Jean's  grievance  was  laughed  at,  and  in  the  diversion 
thus  created  no  one  remembered  to  ask  again  where 
Robin  had  been.  Her  father  trusted  her  so,  Robin 
thought,  with  a  pang.  But  what  would  he  have  had 
her  do?  Tell  the  truth  at  once,  at  whatever  cost!  He 
MHI  Id  not  have  spared  Ken,  the  real  criminal,  at  Jo 
Wilkes's  expense;  she  knew  that.  And  queerly  enough, 
Robin  felt  a  strong  thrill  of  pride  at  her  father's  good- 
ness, the  goodness  to  which  she  thought  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  attain. 

What  she  had  done  was  for  his  sake — for  Ken's  sake 
and  his;  there  was  a  crumb  of  comfort  in  that.  Now 
she  must  pay  for  the  watch;  she  must  send  the  money 
anonymously  to  Martha  Hallett.  She  would  understand 
that  it  was  "conscience  money";  perhaps  she  would 
think  that  Jo  Wilkes  sent  it.  And  Jo  Wilkes— she  must 
try  to  follow  his  fortunes,  to  make  amends  for  the  wrong 
done  him;  and  she  must  show  Ken  how  wrong  he  had 
been,  and  try  to  bring  him  to  repentance.  To  bring  Ken 
to  repentance!  that  was  by  no  means  the  easiest  part 
of  her  task. 

She  was  reading  one  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church 

.lean  had  linished  the  newspaper — and  it  was  hard  to 
keep  her 'mind  upon  it  even  sufficiently  to  "mind  the 
stops."  How  tiresome  he  was,  this  dull  old  father,  with 
his  "  hierarchies"  and  his  "  heptarchies"  and  his  "  anthol- 
ogies." Could  he  ever  have  known  the  sharp  troubles 
of  living,  like  having  a  brother  whom  he  must  shield 
although  it  were  wicked?  The  martyrs  who  had  "  scorn- 
ed the  rack  and  flame,"  Robin  had  always  liked  to  read 
about  them,  but  she  never  should  again — never  again; 
it  would  be  too  great  a  reproach.  Would  Thanny  try 
to  see  her,  to  tell  her  about  Jo  Wilkes,  when  he  returned 
from  Sand  ford?  She  expected  at  every  moment  to  hear 
him  at  the  door.  He  would  not  he  late,  for  Cap'ii  Saul 
insisted  upon  early  hours.  Thanny  would  see  no  rea- 
son for  privacy,  and  would  talk  about  the  matter  before 
every  one,  and  how  should  she  bear  it?  How  much  did 
(/arisen  suspect,  and  would  he  ever  accuse  her?  Would 
Thanny  observe  the  absence  of  the  Mary  Ann  when  he 
went  down  to  the  slip  to  cross  to  Lobster  Point?  And 
how  should  she  account  for  it  if  he  did? 

Filled  as  she  was  with  these  anxieties,  it  was  small 
wonder  that  Robin  mispronounced  the  ancient  father's 
long  words  until  the  listener's  brow  contracted. 

"You  don't  read  as  well  as  usual,  Robin.  We'll  give 
it  up  for  to-night.  You  are  tired,"  her  father  said. 
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And  Robin,  although  she  protested,  closed  the  book 
with  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 

She  was  up  the  next  morning  at  the  first  peep  of  day- 
light. The  thought  of  Gridiron  Cove  was  like  a  night- 
mare, but  she  must  go  down  there  alone  to  bring  home 
the  Mm-//  Ann.  if,  indeed,  it  had  been  left  there  according 
to  the  agreement  made  with  Thanny. 

She  ran  down  the  bluffs  to  the  pier.  She  would  go 
down  in  the  row-boat,  and  if  she  should  find  the  Mary 
Ann —  These  anxious  reflections  were  interrupted  by 
the  sight  of  the  Mary  Ann  fastened  to  the  slip  as  usual, 
and  looking  as  trim  and  tidy  as  if  she  had  never  been  off 
on  a  nightly  trip  away  beyond  the  Chunks. 

There  was  a  smooth  flat  stone  upon  her  stern  seat, 
and  when  Robin  lifted  it  a  five-dollar  bill  was  disclosed. 

"I  didn't  think  of  that,"  said  Robin  to  herself,  wrin- 
kling her  brows  over  this  new  perplexity.  It  was  the 
Mary  Ann's  business  this  summer  to  earn  money,  but 
Robin  could  not  feel  that  this  was  lawful  gain.  "  But  I 
know  what  I  will  do  with  it!"  she  exclaimed  aloud  the 
next  moment. 

What  she  did  do  with  it  was  to  enclose  it  in  an  en- 
velope, and  send  it  by  mail,  without  any  explanation,  to 
Jo  Wilkes's  mother,  and  it  was  a  nine  days'  pleasurable 
wonder  to  the  poor  woman  and  the  little  crippled  girl, 
who  were  preparing  to  return  to  their  old  friends  at 
Fleetwell,  where,  as  the  mother  constantly  repeated,  "  No 
one  would  believe  that  her  Jo  was  a  thief." 

But  the  sending  of  the  money  was  only  a  slight  balm 
to  Robin's  conscience. 

She  had  scarcely  time  to  slip  the  money  into  her  pocket 
that  morning  when  Thanny's  row-boat  came  in  sight,  and 
Thanny's  keen  little  eyes  were  upon  her.  "Geewhitta- 
ker!  there  she  is,  ain't  she?"  he  cried.  "Well,  as  true 
as  you're  a  livin'  sinner,  Miss  Robin,  she  wa'n't  here 
when  I  went  acrost  last  night!" 

Thanny's  face  was  full  of  excitement  as  he  hopped  out 
of  his  boat  upon  the  slip. 

"What  fine  perch,  Tuanny!"  said  Robin,  displaying 
great  interest  in  the  string  of  fish  in  his  hand. 

"Ain't  they  stunners?  Saul  made  me  go  and  catch 
some  for  breakfast.  We  had  pork-fat  and  hardtack,  but 
Saul  likes  high  livin',  so  I'm  goin'  to  carry  these  up  to 
Moira.  Say,  do  you  s'pose  them  fellows  got  the  Mary 
Ann?  He  had  broke  out  of  jail,  Jo  Wilkes  had,  and 
them  dead  'n'  alive  Sandford  folks  had  jest  found  it  out! 
I  happened  to  come  acrost  the  new  manager.  He  was 
jest  goin'  home  from  the  works.  Folks  says  he's  there 
night  and  day.  He's  full  of  business.  He's  makin'  new 
plans  and — 

"You  met  Carlsen,  and  you  told  him.  Go  on,  Than- 
ny," interrupted  Robin,  with  feverish  eagerness. 

"  He  listened,  but  he  didn't  seem  so  much  worked  up 
as  he  ought  to  have  been.  He  said  he'd  get  the  Sheriff, 
and  drive  right  over  to  Gridiron  Cove.  He  said  I'd 
ought  to  have  told  of  it  sooner,  but  he  didn't  seem  to  be 
in  any  great  of  a  hurry  himself.  I  tell  you,  what  Bert 
Crocker  told  me  was  true.  I  met  him  a  little  while  after, 
and  I  told  him.  What  if  Carlsen  did  tell  me  I  might 
as  well  not  say  anything  about  it?  'T wa'n't  his  busi- 
ness; and  Saul  b'longs  to  the  Law  and  Order  League, 
and  I  ain't  goin'  to  give  thieves  a  chance  to  get  away  if 
the  glass  folks  don't  want  'em  caught." 

"Don't  want  them  caught?"  echoed  Robin,  interroga- 
tively. 

"That's  what  Bert  Crocker  says.  He  says  they're 
havin'  such  a  row  with  the  men  over  there,  anyhow,  that 
they  don't  want  to  make  things  any  worse.  Jo  Wilkes 
was  a  fav'rite,  and  the  men  wouldn't  b'lieve  he  stole  that 
watch,  and  they  threatened  to  burn  down  the  works  if 
he  was  convicted.  That's  what  Bert  Crocker  says.  That 
new  man,  with  his  difrunt  ways,  and  takin'  no  notice  of 
the  union,  has  got  'em  all  stirred  up.  Bert  says  some 


folks  said  it  was  the  worst  day  Reuben  Hallett  ever  saw 
when  his  daughter  had  Jo  Wilkes  took  up  for  steal  in' 
her  watch.  But  it  seems  tome  it's  kind  of  hard  if  girls 
have  got  to  have  their  watches  stole  and  say  nothin', 
jest  because  their  fathers  are  glass  manufacturers,  i-'av. 
do  you  suppose  that  them  fellows  come  up  here  ;md 
hooked  the  Mary  Ann.'" 

"No,  I  don't  think  they  did."  said  Robin,  slowly. 

"Well,  all  I  know  is  when  I  come  down  here  last 
night  there  wasn't  any  boat  layin'  here  at  this  slip,  but, 
just  your  rowboat  and  my  rowboat  that  I  came  over  in." 

"It  was  late,  and  you  were  in  a  hurry,  and  —  and 
moonlight  is  so  deceitful,  Thanny,"  stammered  Robin, 
hating  herself  for  her  duplicity. 

"If  you're  hintin'  that  I  was  so  scairt  'cause  'twas 
after  nine  o'clock,  that  I  didn't  know  the  Mary  Ann 
from  a  shadder,  well,  then,  I  ain't  no  such  afraid-cat!" 
said  Thanny,  indignantly.  "A  feller  that  has  come 
through  the  marsh  wood  all  alone  without  whistlin'  a 
note  ain't  apt  to  get  scairt  right  out  here  in  the  moon- 
light in  sight  of  his  own  house." 

"I  didn't  think  that  you  were  afraid,"  said  Robin, 
"  and  perhaps  the  boat  was  gone;  but  it  doesn't  matter, 
since  she  has  come  back  safe  and  sound." 

"  You  don't  b'lieve  but  what  she  was  here?"  said  Than- 
ny, sagely.  "You  wouldn't  take  it  so  cool  if  you  thought 
she'd  been  helpin'  a  thief  to  get  away." 

"I'll  take  the  fish  up  to  Moira,  Thanny.  It  was  very 
good  of  you  to  remember  us,  and  oh,  Thanny,  if  you 
should  hear  anything  more  about  Jo  Wilkes,  be  sure  to 
tell  me.  But  I — I  wish  you  wouldn't  say  anything  about 
the  boat  to  anybody." 

"  She  don't  b'lieve  it.  She  thinks  I  was  too  scairt  to 
see  out  of  my  eyes,"  said  Thanny  to  himself,  feeling  more 
angry  with  his  friend  and  shipmate  than  he  had  ever  felt 
before.  "I  shouldn't  wonder  a  mite  if  Saul  was  right 
when  he  says  there  ain't  no  dependiu'  on  girls.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  a  fellow  thinks  of  'em,  they'll  suspect  him 
of  bein'  scairt.  I'll  just  find  out  where  the  Mary  Ann 
went  to  last  night,  and  I'll  prove  to  her  that  I  wa'n't  mis- 
taken, as  sure  as  my  name  is  Thanny  Baker." 

Unconscious  of  the  depth  of  the  wound  which  Thanny's 
pride  had  received,  Robin  went  on  her  way,  feeling  that 
matters  had  taken  a  fortunate  turn.  Since  so  many  peo- 
ple were  willing  that  Jo  Wilkes  should  escape,  there  was 
likely  to  be  but  little  investigation  of  the  manner  of  his 
going.  No  one,  except  perhaps  Carlsen,  would  suspect 
that  the  Mary  Ann  had  any  share  in  it,  and  of  what  ad- 
vantage would  it  be  to  Carlsen  to  make  his  suspicions 
known?  She  was  afraid  of  Carlsen,  but  she  had  been 
afraid,  of  him  since  he  had  looked  at  her  so  curiously 
that  day  at  the  works,  when  she  had  cried  out  that  Jo 
Wilkes  was  innocent.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  had  un- 
derstood in  a  flash  that  Ken  had  the  watch.  But  she 
thought  that  he  would  not  betray  Ken  unless  it  were  for 
his  interest  to  do  so.  If  Ken  knew  the  secret  of  Fre- 
neau's  discovery,  Carlsen  might  use  his  suspicions  to 
make  him  divulge  it.  but  since  that  was  locked  up  in 
poor  Dave's  injured  brain,  for  Carlsen  to  persecute  them 
would  answer  no  purpose,  and  Robin  thought  that  Carl- 
sen,  full  as  he  was  of  plans  for  furthering  his  own  inter- 
ests, would  not  trouble  himself  about  anything  that  was 
to  no  purpose.  At  the  worst,  how  could  he  prove  any- 
thing against  Ken?  Robin's  fifteen-year-old  brains  bade 
fair  to  become  as  acute  as  a  lawyer's  with  much  worry- 
ing over  these  painful  problems. 

Lawn  parties  go  on,  though  troubles  may  lie  heavy  at 
one's  heart.  And  at  the  last  moment  it  was  discovered 
that  Robin's  old  mohair  dress  would  not  do;  the  latest 
darn  was  so  perversely  conspicuous,  Mamma  Dinsmore 
said,  that  it  must  never  be  displayed  to  the  Rawlins  girls, 
who  were  so  unfamiliar  with  darns.  There  was  an  old 
pink  muslin  which  could  be  made  more  presentable  by 
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in. I     M.Minna     I'l: 

of  1 reasun  : 

cen.i  '  H'1'!   iln'in.       Kol'in 

her  iln  ii.  bee 

w-ays  ei'ied    o\  er  tin-in,  .-mil      ) r  little  mam 

'  .'"bin  MI  ill.  anil  u  i  >i  i  III   ii"I  -11 II ei-  any  mii> 
In  liinl  Iliat   sin-  could   In'   sellUh      she  iliil    hoi 

ee    her  precious  pretty  things  worn 

liv  otli  bj  lier  ov\  n  dau°  liter.     There 

mol  tiers   \vln>  are    not.  ami    cannot 

.UK!    thai    is    wh\     tin-    eldesl 

daughter  at  tin-   house   mi    tin-  I. lull's   had  her 

hand-,  anil    heart  SO  full. 

1,'ibhons    llial    c(iiii'i'ali'il    Ihc   .shabbine-s   of 

tin-    old    niiislin   came  out    of    tin-    treasure 

trunk;   and. oh    joy    lor. Iran!   s e    hair  rib- 

lions  which    just  matched   hi'r    sash.      There 
some    u'old  wire    bracelets  -Robin   had 

to    coax    for  those   for    .lean      and    that     small 

m's  cup    ran    over  as  the\   sel   forth  to 
the  lawnparty.      Parties  were  delightful,  and 

])retly    clothes     How    happy    she    might 

be,  I  In  "i^lit  Robin,  if  only  earking  care  would 
not  perch  upon  her  shoulder  along  with  the 
pink  satin  hows! 

"  I'm  so  glad  you've  come!"  cried  Martha,  running  to 
meet  them,  as  the  servant  ushered  them  into  the  hall. 
"  The  Gilford  girls  are  already  here,  and  now  .In  will  see 
that  it's  too  late  to  put  people  off!" 

"  Didn't  she  want  us  '."  asked  Robin, in  natural  dismay. 

"  <  ili.  Ju  is  such  a  goose,  and  she  has  had  a  lot  of 
trouble."  said  Martha.  "She  has  10  have  hot  crimps, 
von  know,  her  hair  is  so  straight,  and  she  heated  her  pins 
too  hot.  and  burnt  half  her  bangs  off!  Fancy  one  side 
•iwa\  up  to  the  roots!  And  poor  Ju  has  an  Alpine  fore- 
head! She  did  look  too  funny  for  anything,  /could 
have  twisted  some  hair  around  some  ica//  to  cover  it,  but 
I r  .In  thinks  so  much  of  looks!  She  cried,  and  want- 
ed me  to  put  people  off — at  ten  minutes  past  four,  and 
the  Gilfords'  carriage  at  the  gate!  '  From  four  to  eight,' 
you  know,  the  cards  said.  We  wanted  it  ail  in  the  even- 
ing, the  grounds  look  so  pretty  with  lanterns;  but  Mrs. 
Rawlins  put  it  into  mamma's  head  that  girls  who  were 
not  old  enough  to  be  out  ought  not  to  receive  at  all  in 
the  evening.  We  had  hard  work  to  make  her  coftsent 
to  eight  o'clock  !" 

"And  has  Julia  really  got  only  half  a  hang:'  asked 
Ji  an,  sympathetically. 

•  i  ili.  1  was  telling  you,  wasn't  I.'  Well,  poor  Ju  was 
in  perfect  despair,  when  Miss  Ferris  came  to  the  rescue. 
She's  a  dear  old  thing,  after  all;  but  then,  of  course,  it 
doesn't  matter  whether  she  has  any  hair  or  not.  You 
know  her  hair  is  just  like  .In's;  very  light,  with  no  par 
ticular  color.  Well,  she  cut  off  all  the  hair  she  had.  so 
she'll  have  to  wear  a  breakfast  cap  all  the  time,  to  make 
a  fringe  for  Ju!  They're  fastening  it  on  and  crimping 
il  now,  but  Ju  keeps  saying  that  if  the  parly  could  be  put 
off  until  to-morrow,  she  should  look  as  well  as  ever. 
There  isn't  much  time  to  arrange  it.  hut  poor  dear  Ju! 
— it  doesn't  make  much  difference,  you  know.  Oh,  I 
forgot,  Carlsen's  little  girl  just  brought  over  this  hair 
ribbon,  which  she  says  her  father  thinks  is  yours.  Just 
think  of  his  noticing  that  you  wore  a  blue-and-white 
cheeked  hair  ribbon!  And  she  says  that  he  found  it 
away  over  in  Gridiron  Cove!  It  isn't  yours,  is  it:" 

"Robin  hasn't  been  to  Gridiron  Cove,  have  you,  Rob- 
in :"  asked  Jean. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUE!'.  ] 


I'.V    WII.LIAM    HAMILTON    GIBSON, 
ATTIIOK  "F  "SiiAiu-  EYES,"  "  Hi<anvAY<  ,\.\n  I'.YWAYS,"  ETC. 

1'ITK  contrary  to  my  original  intention,  my  speci- 
men of  Mitxi-n  iloiiii'xtii'ii.  which  I  had  captured 
at  random  to  serve  as  my  model  in  the  present 
chapter,  has  suggested  that  1  begin  with  a,  (.,),  and  af- 
ter some  expressive  criticism  on  the  matter  I  have 
at  last  consented  to  humor  him,  especially  as  lie 
proved  otherwise  a  most  unique  and  accommoda- 
ting individual.  Being  in  need  of  a  good 
healthy,  toe  twisting,  neck -twirling  specimen 
to  sit  for  his  portrait  in  an  illustration  for  a 
forth-coming  article  on  the  paper-wasp,  I  cast 
my  eye  about  my  easel.  There,  right  at  my 
elbow,  still  plying  his  never-ending  toilet, 
1  beheld  him  —  st ra nge  eoi ucidence,  was  it  not?  A  sweep 
of  my  hand,  and  I  have  him!  And  in  a  moment  more, 
with  the  tips  of  his  toes  besmeared  with  glue,  he  is  a 
secure  prisoner  on  the  white  paper  before  me. 

The  victim  having  served  his  purpose,  I  was  pre- 
paring to  drench  him  with  a  few  drops  of  water  to  dis- 
solve his  bonds  and  set  him  free,  when  I  happened  to  ob- 
serve a  feature  which  had  before  escaped  my  notice.  The 
glue  had  chanced  to  secure  one  of  its  feet  well  beneath 
its  body,  and  now  that  it  was  released  I  discovered  that  I 
had  made  considerably  more  of  a  catch  with  that  sweep 
of  my  hand  than  I  had  imagined.  Attached  to  one  of 
the  terminal  joints  of  the  front  leg  there  appeared  a  tiny 
red  object,  which  I  instantly  recognized  as  a  curious  tag 
which  I  had  seen  before,  and  which  forms  an  occasional 
lively  episode  in  the  life  not  only  of  house-flies  but  other 
flies  as  well.  And  what  a  queer-shaped  tag  it  is,  to  be 
sure !  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  its  dimensions  on  account 
of  its  changeable  proportions — now  spreading  out  its  two 
long  appendages,  now  contracting  into  an  oblong  or 
rounded  outline,  or  sprawled  out  in  the  shape  of  a  curi- 
ous letter  T,  and  now  thrown  about  in  such  a  helter- 
skelter  fashion  by  the  antics  of  the  fly  that  nothing  but 
the  fact  of  its  red  color  is  discernible.  But  when  we 
bring  our  magnifying  glass  to  bear  upon  it,  its  diminu- 
tive size  is  forgotten,  while  its  shape  is  now  perfectly 
familiar  to  us  all — a  lobster!  a  veritable  live  young  lob- 
ster, and  what  is  even  more  strange,  a  live  boiled  lobster 
at  that  !  No,  it  must  be  a  crab  lobster,  for  was  ever  the 
liveliest  lobster  in  its  greenest  stages  half  so  spry  as  this 
warlike  midge,  whose  free  upraised  open  claws  threaten 
to  mp  our  fingers  off  as  we  hold  the  lens  above  him. 
But  nag  and  prod  him  as  we  will,  no  provocation  will 
induce  him  to  loosen  his  grip  on  his  means  of  transport. 


AS    liool)    AS    ON    THE    TEAM. 

••  AUK  you  on  the  baseball  team  at  srliuol,  1,'uli  '!" 
'•  Yrs.  sir  ;   I'm  tin-  snlist  itnle,  lint   1   piny   every  (lav    because 
there's  always  one  fellow  kept  ill  for  not  knowing  his  lesson." 


AN    INTERRUPTED    TOILET. 
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For  ho\v  many  days,  I  wonder,  lias  he  been  on  this 
particular  Hying  trip;  How  many  miles  lias  he  trav- 
elled, and  what  varied  experiences  has  he  survived?  How 
many  are  the  lumps  of  sugar,  the  drops  of  molasses,  the 
slices  of  bread,  and  pats  of  butter  over  which  lie  has  b<-on 
trailed,  to  say  nothing  of  puddles  of  fresh  ink!  And 
then  think  of  the  many  hours  in  which,  from  his  present 
position,  he  must  have  conspicuously  loured  at  that  toe- 
twisting  toilet  of  his  host!  Fancy  In-ashing  your  coal 
and  combing  your  hair  with  a  live  boiled  lobster! 

But  pollen  grains  are  not  pumpkins  and  footballs  and 
tca-hoxes,  as  the  microscope  would  have  us  believe;  nor 
does  the  drop  of  water  contain  a  herd  of  strange  ele- 
phants. Can  it  he  possible  that  this  lobster  is,  after 
all,  only  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long',  with  its  claws 
spreading  barely  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  '.  Yes,  true; 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  fly  is  only  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  long,  and  we  can  imagine  how  proportionately 
formidable  the  little  beast  must  appear  as  a  lurking  foe 
and  a  handicap  to  the  fly  fraternity.  I  have  therefore 
pictured  this  little  episode  of  fly -time  somewhat  from  the 
aspect  of  the  fly.  This  was  one  of  the  "  troubles"  which 
I  had  in  mind  as  I  prepared  the  initial  design  with  its 
letter  O.  I  had  counted  on  using  an  old  specimen  of 
the  lobster  which  I  had  safely  stowed  away  in  a  pill-box 
somewhere,  until  my  Imp-hazard  fly  victim  supplied  me 
with  a  fresh  specimen,  and  subsequently  helped  me  out 
in  the  completion  and  modification  of  my  initial. 

A  correct  idea  of  the  anatomy  of  the  little  crab  may  be 
obtained  from  my  illustration.  But  what  is  it  all  about, 
this  funny  ride  on  a  fly's  hind-leg?  Excepting  as  an  in- 
convenience and  encumbrance  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
fly  is  much  the  worse  for  his  close  attachment,  and  while 
this  mimic  crab  or  lobster  cannot  be  called  a  frequent 
passenger,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  any  considerable  assem- 
blage of  flies  on  white  paper  or  window-pane  will  occa- 
sionally show  us  the  animated  and  persistent  red  tag. 

But  let  us  call  him  a  lobster  no  more,  rather  one  of 
the  "  False  Scorpions,"  one  of  the  group  known  as  Pedi- 
j><t//>i,  in  the  books:  queer  little  creatures  that  live  in 
dusty  nooks,  among  old  books  and  papers,  and  feed 
on  tiny  mites  and  other  minute  life  which  harbor 
them,  but  born  rovers  withal,  with  a  singular  fancy  for 
fly-toes  and  free  rides. 

But  the  false  scorpion  may  be  considered  rather  as  a 
bother  than  a  serious  trouble  to  the  fly.  His  real  trou- 
bles are  too  numerous  to  mention.  His  life,  as  most  of 
my  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn,  is  not  a  bed  of  roses 
as  is  commonly  supposed.  Just  think  for  a:  moment 
what  a  fly's  existence  must  be.  With  the  deadly  fly- 
paper on  the  one  hand,  the  continual  danger  of  being 


cemented  into  a  pellet  of  pulp  in  the  maw  of  a  hornet, 
or  impaled  011  the  beak  of  his  murderous  relative  the 
"  Laphria-fly,"  or  snapped  up  by  birds,  toads,  snakes,  he 
certainly  has  abundant  use  for  that  head  full  of  eyes  of 
his.  All  summer  long  lie  runs  the  gauntlet  of  risks  like 
these,  but  in  September  and  October  a  new  and  terrible 
danger  awaits  him,  and  fortunate  is  he  if  he  escapes  in 
these  advanced  days  of  scientilic  discovery,  when  so 


A    VICTIM    OF   FLY-FUNGUS. 

many  of  our  mortal  ills  are  shown  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  malignity  of  hovering  germs,  of  microbes,  bacteria, 
and  bacilli. 

Let  us  be  thankful  we  have  at  least  escaped  the  notice 
of  one  of  this  insidious  throng,  and  are  spared  the  gro- 
tesque horror  of  such  a  fate  as  the  germ-scourge  of  fly- 
dom.  How  swift  and  terrible  is  its  course.  To-day  a 
pert  and  gladsome  innocent,  sipping  on  the  rim  of  our 
dinner-plate;  to-morrow  a  pale,  dry  relic  of  his  former 
self,  hanging  from  the  window-pane  by  its  tongue,  and  en- 
veloped in  a  white  shroud  of  mould,  the  victim  of  a  germ 
or  spore.  Look  where  we  will  upon  the  window  on  those 
September  and  October  days  and  we  see  the  little  smoky 
clouds  with  the  dangling  fly  in  its  midst,  and  many  an 
apparently  modest  and  considerate  fly  upon  the  wall  will 
be  found  similarly  fixed  to  the  surface,  and  surrounded 
with  the  white  nimbus. 

But  the  real  mischief  was  done  perhaps  early  in  the 
evening-  after  our  fly  had  retired  for  the  night.  He 
presumably  experienced  the  tirst  attack  of  acute  dyspep- 
sia he  had  ever  known.  In  his  promiscuous  feeding  he 
had  chanced  to  imbibe  a  spore,  which  once  within  his 
vitals  began  its  murderous  work,  growing  so  fast  as  to 
completely  fill  his  swelling  body  by  morning,  when, 
having  completed  its  growth  and  penetrated  through  the 
insect's  skin,  it  shed  its  own  spores,  to  be  wafted  hither 
and  yon  to  the  peril  of  next  year's  flies,  and  the  conse- 
quent delight  of  the  tidy  housekeeper. 

Such  is  the  work  of  the  world-renowned  fly-fungus, 
of  which  a  writer  says,  "  It  silences  more  house-flies  than 
all  the  brushes,  traps,  poisons,  whacks,  and  swearing 
devoted  to  the  extermination  of  the  insect." 


AN    EPISODE    OF    FLY-TIME. 


ELLEN'S    FEAR. 

LITTLE  ELLEN'S  mother  tins  a  "niulcy"  cow,  ;iml  Ellen  is  de- 
lighted because  tin'  cow  they  had  before  had  sneh  :<  dreadful 
pair  of  sharp  horns  that  ,slie  \\  as  the  terror  of  her  lite.  l.illle 
Ellen's  mother  also  has  a  In-other  \vho  is  a  mighty  hunter,  and 
one  day  not  long  ago  he  lironght,  from  the  chase  a  very  hand- 
some  pair  of  deer  horns,  anil  the  family  gathered  :initm<l  to  ad- 
mire them.  Little  Ellen  looked  on  with  delight,  till  she  sou- 
thern held  up,  I  lien  she  said  with  sudden  terror,  "\Vhat  arc  you 
going  lo  ch>  \\  ilh  them,  nnele  ?  1'nt  them  on  the  cow  '!" 
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.pi;  \<  TICAL   JOKF.s   OF  TWO    KIM'S. 

Iilli:  meanest  man  in  all  the  world  lived  .-"I"'-  years  ago  at  a 
vina  1 1  town  near  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  if  the  storj  that  is 

I  In,,,  I,,,  true.      Our  'lark  an.!  foggj  night,  30  the  chl'O 
asserts,  he  knocked  upon  the  door  of  n  physician  of  Zurich,  and 
„  I,,.,,  the  ruedii  hie  tuan  appeared  m   response  to  bis  summons, 
I,,,  cried  out, "  Oh,  doctor,  make  hash-.  m\   wife  is  dangerously 
ill!" 

Tli,'  doctor,  noting  the  unpleasant  ipialit>  "i  the  night,  uttered 
a  suppressed  growl  <>i  impatience,  i»r  tin'  Milage  to  winch  he 
was  summoned  was  aboul  ei^ht  miles  out  of  town.  llo\\e\cr, 
I,,,  decided  tbal  there  was  noihmj;  I'm-  lum  t"  do  '"it  go,  aud  so 
1,,.  ordered  "in  his  carriage,  anil  llic  i\v<.  dro\,  on  tlir.ni^M  the 
damp  cold  night.  Just  before  they  reached.]  -  ,thehusbaud 
of  tMc  sick  unman  alighted  on  *ome  pretext  or  other,  bul  did 
not  id  urn.  and  after  driving  into  the  village  the  physician  found 
nobod\  who  needed  Mis  assistance.  A  week  later  in-  received  a 
in  itr.  w  iihoni  signature,  explaining  I  Me-  mystery  : 

••  DKAK  liocioi:.  I  a \ccedinijy  obliged  to  yon  lor  giving 

m,.  a  lift,  in  \oiir  carriage,  for  I  found  it  impossible  to  procure 
aiiol],.  •  nice,  and  it  was  a  dreadful  night.  I  hope  you 
w  ill  for^i\ e  mi-  tliis  •(•  '" 

It  is  to  ])<•  hoped  thai  lii.'  doctor  look  tin-  trouble  to  run  this 

eatlt  to  earth,  I  Ma\  inu  found  Mini,  to  send  Mini  a  lull  for 

services  that  would  effectually  run-  Mini  of  all  fiitniv  desin  bo 
plav  ]ir:irl  ical  jokes  of  so  inexcusable  a  sort. 

Another  attempt  al  a  practical  joke,  \vliic-M  Mad  sonic  n-al 
Immor  in  n.  and  which  resulted  in  a  laiij;!i  for  all  hands.  w  as 

that  \\Mic-M.  ac 'dini;  to  an  English  newspaper,  a  certain  Mr. 

Ki, •wskin  cndi'a\oi-i-d  toplav  upon  his  wife.  Thisstorx  is  to  (Me 
effect  thai  as  Mr.  Krcwskin  was  going  ] 10  OU6  daj  at  noon.  Me- 
sa u  tin-  \\auon  of  a  (ravelling  photographer  standing  by  the 
road-side. 

••  I  \\  ill  sto)>  and  Maw  a  few  pictures  taken  jusl  for  fun."  he 

incntal]\  remarked,  entering  ih  •  establishment.  ll«-  was  as  .u 1 

as  Mis  word.  He  sat.  for  Mis  pictures-  t  intyprs,  donhl  M-ss—  and 
Haltered  himself  that  Me  looked  Mis  best.  When  the  sittings 
w  ere  o\  er  the  operator  showed  Mini  a  proof. 

"There,"  said  Me,  "  I  (Mink  (Mis  is  a,  pretty  good  likeness." 

Krewskin  looked  at  it,  and  linally  said.  "  It  '11  do."  When  In- 
got home  he  showed  it  to  bis  wife,  and  told  her  il  w  as  a  picture 
of  the  "  Wild  Man  of  Borneo,"  that  was  on  exhibition  at  the 
Town-hall. 

-•Von  can't  fool  me,"  said  his  wife,  examining  the  picture 
eriticallv.  "I'\e  seen  the  Wild  Man  of  Borneo,  and  he's  not 
half  so  ugly  and  frightful  looking  as  this." 

Jokes  of  this  sort  are  harmless  enough,  and  leave  no  sting,  but 
the  wise  youth  will  abandon  those  of  that  other  sort  re  pi  esc  n  ted 
by  the  story  of  the  Zurich  doctor  and  his  excessively  mean  uiid- 
\  isitor. 


TOM.  TOM,  THE  SCULPTOR'S  SON. 

BY    VALENTINE    ADAMS. 
£.. 


K  father  of  the  sculptor's  .son  was  gazing-  gloomily 
ti]>oti  the  Last  Chariot  Race. 

No,  it  was  not  at  a  circus.  To  be  sure,  whenever  some 
newly  Hedged  messenger-boy  came  tumbling  into  the 
studio  at  the  beck  of  that  imperious  little  indicator  near 
tin-  desk,  he  would  ask,  after  rolling  his  eyes  around 
upon  the  tall  screens,  the  vast  and  dusty  draperies,  the 
dino-y  busts  of  ex-Governors,  and  the  various  odds  and 
ends  of  those  mysterious  mechanisms  prope-r  to  ,-i  sculp- 
tor's den,  "Is  this  a  t/n'ii  i/lrr,  mister?"  Generally,  on 
receiving  a  negative  answer,  the  youthful  Mercury  would 
assume  a  sceptical  .-lir,  as  who  should  say  "  H'm  !  You 
can't  take  nu'  in.  mister.  I'm  on  to  it  all,  i  am;  and  I 
Iciiaic  it's  a  I  heavier!" 

Sometimes,  when  the  sculptor  was  in  a  light  mood,  he 
would  reply,  "A  theayter  '.  \\"hy,  yes.  of  course!  All 
the  world's  a  stau'e,  my  boy!''  But  this  response,  like 
llie  other,  left  Mercury  dubious;  be  would  discover  ;i, 
twinkle  ill  the  sculptor's  eye,  n,nd  would  swiftly  con- 
clude. "lie's  chatlin'!  Tain't  a.  theayter,  after  all;  it's 
-.oine  i|ueer  kind  of  a  shop,  like-  '" 


lint  to-day  the  sculptor  "as  by  no  means  in  a  lighl 
mood.  The  Last  Chariol  Race  weighed  upon  him.  And 

no  wonder;    lor.  as    I    perceive  you   ha  ve  already  guessed, 

the  l.asi  Chariol  Race  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that 

famous  three  nOl'Se  bronze  V.TOU).  on  top  of  (hi-  Live-stock 
Kxch.-m.o-o  in  Forty  eleventh  Street.  \Vell  might  such  a. 
mass  weigh  upon  anj  one'  A I  the  lime  I  mean,  howev- 
er, the  group  bail  not  attained  its  prevent  "  commanding 
bulk  Of  imperishable  bron/.e"  (I  quote  the  papers);  it. 
was  still  in  its  earlier  plaster  -lays,  and  only  four  feet 
hio-li.  Kveu  then  it  uas  no  li'_rht  matter;  people  who 
kn,,u  iiboul  such  things  look  upon  the  small  plaster  mod- 
el for  a  great  bron/.e  group  as  a  very  important  affair; 
and  from  lirst  to  last,  this  (.'hariot  Race  cost  the  sculptor 
a  deal  of  thinking  as  well  as  thumbing. 

All  winter  long  he  had  been  working  out  his  concep- 
tion of  the  theme.  Kirst  he  modelled  in  wax  half  a  doz- 
en small  sketches,  embodying  as  many  different  ideas. 
Krom  these  sketches  he  chose  one,  upon  whose  gen- 
eral lines  In-  then  made  a  carefully  considered  clay  study, 
four  feel  hio-h.  Now  any  good  suggestion  of  a  chariot 
race  must  contain  at  least  three  ingredients:  man,  beast, 
and  vehicle.  As  the  sculptor  was  not  of  those  who  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  be  had  taken  time  by  the  fore- 
lock, and  during  his  previous  summer  in  the  country  had 
made  iiianv  studies  of  steeds,  spiritedand  ollieru  ise.  As 
for  the  chariot,  that  uas  a  matter  of  history  and  of 
taste. 

Not  least  in  importance  was  the  chariot  driver,  for 
whom  a  model  was  found  in  the  person  of  young  Raphael 
Antonini.  Many  a  weary  hour  had  this  youth  spent 
upon  the  model  stand,  gripping  his  chariot  reins  ill  his 
left  hand,  and  occasionally  waving  his  right  arm  in  sign 
of  victory  !  What  made  it  harder  to  bear  was  that  the 
three  horses  were  reduced  to  one,  and  that  one  was — a 
saw  horse;  a  pair  of  dingy  strings  served  as  chariot  reins. 
Studio  chariot  driving  is  tame  business;  and  Raphael  was 
always  glad  when,  on  Saturdays, Tom,  the  sculptor's  son, 
would  step  gingerly  into  the  room  in  quest  of  sport. 
Sometimes,  with  an  air  of  superlative  meekness,  Tom 
would  ask  for  a  hammer  to  nail  up  vines  in  the  conserva- 
tory, or  a  bit  of  rope  for  the  cook's  clothes-line;  and  if 
his  father  were  not  looking,  he  would  mingle  pleasure 
with  business  by  tickling  Raphael's  bare  leg  with  the 
rope  end,  or,  better  still,  by  flinging  sly  pellets  of  wet  clay 
at  him. 

For  the  present,  however,  Raphael's  trials  were  over. 
The  study,  finished  in  clay  and  cast  in  plaster,  was  now 
ready  for  the  committee  to  see.  Meanwhile  the  sculptor 
himself  looked  at  his  work  with  a  severity  not  dreamed  of 
in  the  philosophy  of  committees. 

''No,"  he  muttered  aloud,  "I'm  not  satisfied!  I've 
worked  hard  on  it,  but  I  haven't  got  there!  I  almost 
wish  the  committee  wouldn't  accept  the  thing;  or,  at 
any  rate,  would  give  me  the  chance  to  try  again!'' 

Pierre,  the  studio  helper,  a  fat  little  Frenchman,  listen- 
ed in  respectful  silence.  Fine  odd  jobs  were  Pierre's  forte; 
but  he  loved  art  also.  This  jack-of-all-trades  had  a  pro- 
found admiration  for  bis  master,  a  master  of  one.  He 
believed  the  model  of  the  Chariot  Race  to  be  perfect.  Far- 
otherwise  was  it  with  Jim,  errand-boy  and  sweeper, 
commonly  called  the  Destroyer,  on  account  of  the  havoc 
wrought  by  bis  broom  handle.  Jim's  duties  were  light 
but  varied,  and  can  best  be  described  by  his  own  words. 
"Are  you  the  janitor?"  a  caller  once  asked.  "No,  I 
ain't  the  janitor  exactly ."  Jim  had  replied,  "  Lut  I  do 
about  all  the  janiting  that's  done  here!"  Jim  had 
small  reverence  for  art;  and  when  his  master  declared 
the  study  was  not  all  it  should  be,  Jim,  for  his  part,  was 
quite,  inclined  to  agree  thereto. 

"Well,  Pierre,"  said  the  sculptor  at  last,  "you  and 
Jim  might  as  well  give  the  place  a  thorough  cleaning 
this  morning.  I'm  going  out,  and  sha'n't  be  back  till 
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tnrce,  when  I  expect  the  committee.  I  wish  you'd  clean 
up  that  H/'/II'  a  little,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  bat- 
tered and  spattered  oak  stand  that  supported  the  group. 
"We  don't  want  to  insult  the  committee  gratuitously. 
You  might  remove  just,  a  few  of  those  outside  layers  <>( 
clay  and  plaster.  Better  put  the  study  in  some  safe  place, 
and  give  the  whole  stand  a  drenching." 

"  Bien,  monsieur,"  was  Pierre's  cheerful  reply;  "  bien. 
Rest  tranquil;  all  shall  be  as  you  wish." 

"Boss  is  feeling  a  little  blue  to-day,"  suggested  Jim 
when  the  sculptor  had  gone. 

"  Blue, "retorted  the  faithful  Pierre.  "No  wonder  he 
feel  blue  and  many  ozzer  color  encore.  You,  Who  know 
nozing  of  art,  of  ze  grand  lines,  you  comprehend  nozing; 
but  I — I  comprehend.  Despatch  yourself  quickly  now; 
zweep  ze  floor;  and  when  you  have  zweept,  wash  him." 

Softly  mimicking  his  superior's  imperfect  English,  the 
Destroyer  set  about  his  tasks.  Pierre  himself  had  much 
to  do.  First  and  foremost,  there  were  the  drinks  to  be 
distributed,  for  work  in  clay  must  be  kept  very  moist  to 
avoid  shrinking  and  cracking.  Pierre,  armed  with  a  gar- 
den syringe  and  a  huge  stone  pitcher  of  water,  sprinkled 
assiduously  :  a  double  dose  for  the  two  great  angels,  be- 
cause they  were  nearest  to  the  radiators;  a  goodly  por- 
tion for  the  equestrian  statue  of  (Jeneral  Blank,  whose 
clay  charger  was  a  very  thirsty  animal;  and  a  light  deli- 
cate spray  for  the  bass-relief  portrait  of  a  lady.  After 
being  watered,  each  work  was  swathed  in  wet  rags,  and 
covered  with  its  own  special  case  of  rubber  cloth.  Pierre 
performed  these  offices  with  the  pious  zeal  which  made 
him  invaluable  in  the  studio.  When  he  had  finished,  it 
was  one  o'clock,  and  time  for  lunch.  Jim  was  hastening 
away  to  observe  this  rite,  when  he  was  called  back  by 
Pierre,  who  needed  his  help  in  moving  the  Last  Chariot 
Race. 

But  where  could  it  be  put?  All  the  heavier  stands  and 
shelves  were  occupied,  and  as  for  the  floor,  that  was  still 
wet  from  the  Destroyer's  overflowing  mop.  Besides, 
Pierre  had  an  eye  for  effect.  There  was  that  tall,  flat, 
empty  packing-case;  why  not  stand  it  on  end  right  in 
front  of  the  great  dark  curtain  at  the  rear  of  the  studio, 
and  then  set  the  group  on  top?  A  good  idea!  The  pack- 
ing-case is  soon  placed  in  position,  the  oak  stand  with  its 
precious  burden  is  carefully  wheeled  up  alongside,  and 
by  the  joint  action  of  all  Jim's  muscle  and  al'l  Pierre's 
skill  the  study  is  shifted  from  the  stand  to  the  box. 
Voilfi .'  Pierre  steps  back,  back,  back,  after  the  manner 
of  his  master,  and  views  the  effect  at  long  range.  He 
finds  it  superb.  The  tall  box  is  perhaps  a  trifle  unsteady ; 
to  guard  against  accidents  he  inserts  a  little  wedge  under 
one  corner.  As  he  hastens  away  to  lunch  he  gives  one 
last  glance  at  the  "effect,"  fondly  hoping  that  in  his  ab- 
sence the  master  may  return,  and  on  seeing  the  study  in 
a  new  light,  be  comforted. 

"  Afraid  of  your  da-ad  !     Afraid  of  your  da-ad !" 

This  boyish  shaft  was  shot  through  a  knot-hole  in  the 
high  fence,  and  fell  with  due  effect  into  the  sculptor's 
back  yard.  Though  aimed  in  mischief  rather  than  in 
malice,  it  certainly  wounded  the  feelings  of  Tom,  the 
sculptor's  sou,  who  was  improving  the  shining  hours  of 
the  April  afternoon  by  teaching  a  new  trick  to  Bonaparte, 
the  hound.  The  accusation  from  over  the  fence  had 
come  in  answer  to  Tom's  curt  refusal  to  admit  Jack 
Emery  into  the  studio. 

"  Afrai-aid!     Afrai-aid!"  repeated  the  mocking  voice. 

"Shin  over  here  and  I'll  show  you  whether  I'm  afraid," 
retorted  Tom,  angrily.  Bonaparte  growled  in  unison. 

Now  Tom  was  not  a  coward.  Why,  he  was  the  lad 
who  swam  out  so  far  and  fast  and  saved  two  lives  the 
time  when  that  ninny  of  a  Newcomb  boy  capsized  in  the 
bay.  At  the  riding-school  he  had  a  great  name  for  valor. 
But  Tom,  like  most  boys  of  fourteen,  had  one  bugbear;  it 


was  a  word — the  word  afraid.  He  quivered  at  the  very 
thought  of  being  called  a  coward.  In  this  respect,  you 
see,  he  was  no  braver  than  the  little  school  -j\r]  \v!m 
shrieks  when  a  spider  falls  on  her  hair. 

Evidently  his  challenge  was  to  be  accepted  :  a  brilliantly 
striped  jockey-cap  appeared  above  the  fence,  followed  in 
due  course  by  a  face,  in  which  you  mostly  saw  a  pair  of 
black  eyes  set  in  a  wilderness  of  freckles,  and  a  grin  whose 
spread  was  providentially  checked  by  two  generous  ears. 
Presently  Jack  Emery,  in  jersey  and  knickerbockers, 
stood  revealed  on  top  of  the  fence,  and  swung  his  arms 
in  preparation  for  a  plunge  into  the  sculptor's  back  yard. 

In  spite  of  the  freckles  and  the  grin,  perhaps  because  of 
these,  everybody  liked  Jack  Emery,  or  Monkey  Emery,  as 
he  was  known  in  intimate  circles.  This  title  was  given 
him  not  only  in  honor  of  his  prowess  in  scrambling  over 
the  most  forbidding  fences,  but  also  on  account  of  his 
gift  for  getting  others  into  mischief,  from  which  he  alone 
emerged  unscathed. 

Jack  was  a  new-comer  in  this  quiet  city  neighborhood. 
He  had  never  once  seen  the  inside  of  the  studio,  that 
strange  long  low  building  next  door  to  his  father's  house. 
Curiosity  was  large  in  .lack;  he  longed  with  all  his  soul 
to  set  foot  in  those  unknown  precincts.  Prom  his  room 
in  the  top  story  lie  had  often  taken  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  premises,  but  the  tour  huge  skylights  told  no  tales. 
Sometimes  the  great  front  doors  of  the  studio  would 
open,  and  two  or  three  panting  expressmen,  watched  by 
the  lynx-eyed  Pierre,  would  bear  out  some  effigy  in 
bronze  or  marble  or  plaster.  Then  would  Monkey  peer 
in  curiously,  but  these  glimpses  only  whetted  h^>  longing. 
Once  stepping  within  the  vestibule,  and  gazing  far  down 
the  long  room,  he  saw  the  sculptor  take  up  the  garden 
syringe  and  throw  a  spray  of  water  upon  the  work  be- 
fore him.  What  fun  it  would  be  to  chase  some  stray  cat 
up  and  down  that  room,  squirting,  meanwhile,  upon  the 
fugitive  the  largest  spray  of  water  that  syringe  might 
produce,  or  you  might  let  two  of  'em  get  fighting  and 
then  squirt!  What  rare  sport  a  fellow  could  have  shy- 
ing pebbles  at  those  little  figures  arranged  in  a  row  on 
that  long  shelf!  What  a  fine  place  a  studio  must  be  for 
archery,  and  roller-skating,  and  gymnastics,  and  good 
times  generally! 

But  perhaps  you  think  I  have  left  Jack  Emery  too  long 
on  the  fence.  Bless  you,  he  has  descended  before  this, 
as  the  bruised  heads  of  the  April  dandelions  will  testify. 
He  has  made  friends  again  with  Bonaparte,  and  has  even 
mollified  Tom  by  a  change  of  tactics. 

"Makes  you  mad  to  be  called  afraid,  doesn't  it?"  he 
was  saying.  "Well,  I  don't  blame  you.  I've  heard  the 
fellows  say  so  often  that  you  weren't  afraid  of  anything, 
that  I  thought  sure  you'd  know  I  was  joking." 

"Some  jokes  go  down,  and  some  don't,"  said  Tom, 
sulkily. 

For  answer,  Jack  pulled  a  small  black  object  from  his 
pocket.  "Seen  my  educated  turtle?"  he  inquired,  in  an 
otf-hand  manner. 

"Where  did  you  get  him?"  demanded  Tom. 

Jack  set  the  turtle  down  on  the  grass  in  front  of  Bona- 
parte. "I  got  him  from  my  cousin  George.  He  lives 
in  the  country  near  a  river  where's  a  lot  of  them.  This 
one  is  pretty  tame.  Come  here,  Snapper,  and  show  your 
paces." 

Jack  passed  a  cord  through  two  little  holes  in  the  tur- 
tle's shell.  Tom  looked  on  with  increasing  interest  as 
Snapper  moved  away  with  all  convenient  speed  as  far  as 
his  length  of  cord  would  permit. 

"What  will  you  take  for  him?"  asked  Tom,  who  had 
not  outgrown  a  liking  for  queer  pets. 

"I'll  give  him  to  you  for  nothing,"  replied  the  gener- 
ous Monkey,  "if  you'll  just  show  me  the  inside  of  your 
father's  studio." 

A  shade  crossed  Tom's  brow.      "  Father  doesn't  like  to 
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lei  loose  among  In-*  iln 

:   |  ain'l  a  gang  am  I  "  retort-d  Mo.  '  l>nl 

i  i  not  lo  let  mi 

••   \,,."   admitted    Tom.    "  lie    never  mentioned    l/llll  .'" 

"Then."  said   .lark,  in  triumph,  "of  course   you   can 

.11  and  ha\  e  tin1  turtle  i"  keep." 

lorn   look*  <!   liin.u'in.^l.v  :M   the   prize       1 1         •        >   his 
was.  il  iv  id  I'd  off  into  those  n  littli    tiexagons! 

\ViIh  \vh:il  a  disdainful  ,-iir  In-  thrust  out  his  neck  !       How 

haughtily  lie  retreated    into  liis  house!     And  ln>\v   \vrll 

.-.  ould     look    Can  ed    OH    liis    smool  h    yellow 

under  shell  :      'I'h.'ri'  wuiilil  lie  i-i  HII  1 1    for  I  hi'  dale  loo.  and 

ili, MI  hr  would  In-  useful  as  u-ell  as  ornamental,  I'm-  lifty 

afterward  somebodj  mighl  iind  him,  ;uul  mi  sei  ing 

the         date         HI 

L'  ueSS  his  a  ire.  and 

therebj  science 
would  he  greatly 
advanced. 

Tun  i  hesitated  ; 
science  and  the 
hexagons  eon 

quered.     "  1  f  I  let 

you  in,"  said  lie, 
"  \  on  must,  not 
touch  a,  thini;-. 
that's  Hat!" 

"  I  don't  iiili'inl 
to  touch  a  tiling," 
replied  Monkey, 
virtuously? 

"And  you 

mustn't  set  the 
dog  on  anything 
either,"  cautioned 
Tom.  "Bona- 

parte will  behave 
if  you  do."  Lead 
ing  Bonaparte  by 
the  collar,  Tom 
showed  the  ua\ 
to  the  litlle  back 
door  of  the  studio. 
He  half  hoped  to 

find  it  locked,  so  that  he  would  be  forced  to  return  to  the 
path  of  rectitude.  Alas!  the  door  was  ajar,  and  the  boys 
entered.  They  found  themselves  in  a  queer  little  place, 
half  work-room,  half  junk-shop,  where  tools  and  a  bench 
were  to  be  seen,  and  where  nails,  screws,  wire,  lead  pipe, 
and  iron  pipe  were  abundant.  This  was  Pierre's  den. 
separated  by  a  large  curtain  from  the  studio  itself.  Both 
Pierre  and.lim  beini;-  absent,  the  coast  was  clear,  and  the 
little  party  of  three  passed  behind  the  curtain. 

Once  within  the.  sacred  precincts,  Jack  Emery  behaved 
with  great  propriety.  He  was  not  at  all  the  traditional 
bull  in  a  china  shop.  He  broke  nothing,  jarred  nothing, 
touched  nothing.  His  awe  and  admiration  gave  Tom  a 
thrill  of  pleasure;  fur  deep  in  the  bottom  of  Tom's  boy- 
ish soul  lay  a  passionate  loyalty  to  his  fat  her,  and  all  his 
father's  works.  He  had  often  told  his  friends  how  clever 
and  celebrated  his  father  was.  and  here  was  a  chance  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  wonK  Yielding  up  Bonaparte 
into  .lack's  charge,  he  removed  tuo  or  three  of  the  rub- 
ber cases,  to  .show  how  the  ligiires  were  swathed  ill  wet 
rags:  he  even  lifted  some  of  the  vvel  rairs.  to  show  what 
the  figures  themselves  were  like.  Monkey  looked  and 
listened  with  all  his  eyes  and  ears. 

"That,"  said  Tom,  when  his  friend  pointed  to  a  large 
cast  of  a  procession  of  riders,  "oh,  that's  from  the  Par- 
thenon." 

"Did  your  father  do  it;"  asked  Jack,  who  had  not  yet 
gone  into  ( iivi.-k  history. 


TICKLING  RAPHAEL'S  BARE  LEG  WITH  THE  ROPE-END. 


"  \o."  said  Tom,  carelessly  ;   "but  he  could  have.       He's 

done  bigger  things  i  ban  i  hat  :" 

p,\  the  time  Tom,  in  his  character  of  ."Hide,  had  reached 
(be  front  part  of  the  studio,  his  scruples  about  the  pres- 
ence- of  Monkey  had  quite  vanished:  he  was  beginning 
(o  feel  that  if  his  fatln-r  could  hut  see  them  now,  and 

hear  the  conversation,  he  would  entirely  approve. 

"What's  that  thing  for?"  asked  Monkey,  pointing 
toward  a  stoul  little  truck  resting  on  four  heavy  double 

casters          I  see  there  are  lots  of  them." 

"For   moving  things."   an. MM -red  Tom.      "My  father 

usnallv   has  -  of  them   under  each   modelling  stand,  so 

that  he  can  roll  his  work  from  place  to  place  and  get  dif- 
ferent lights  on  it.  Things  look  different  in  different 
lights."  concluded  the  youthful  moralist. 

"  How  nice  that 
little  white  figure 
looks." cried  Mon- 
key, catching  sight 
of  the  study  at  the 
other  end  of  the 
studio.  "  I  mean 
the  one  with  three 
horses  and  a  wag- 
on, with  a  boy 
standing  up  in  it." 
"  That's  called 
the  Chariot  Race," 
said  Tom.  "  You 
know  —  the  old 
Greek  chariots. 
Father's  going  to 
have  it  made 
large  size,  and  put 
on  the  top  of  the 
Live  -  stock  Ex- 
change. It  '11  be 
about  the  biggest 
thing  in  America, 
I  suppose." 

"Does  your  fa- 
ther make  'em  up 
out  of  his  own 
head?"  Jack  ask- 
ed, respectfully. 

"Well,  yes;  he  makes  them  up  out  of  his  own  head 
first,  and  then  he  has  models  afterward.      He  did   those 
horses  up-country.      And  haven't  you  ever  seen  that  Ital- 
ian boy  hanging  around?     He  posed  for  the  rider." 
"  How  do  you  mean— posed?"  asked  Monkey. 
"I'll  show  you,"  said  Tom,  entering  into  his  duties  as 
host.      "Just  tie  that  rope  around  Bonaparte's  collar,  so, 
and   he   represents   the  horses.       Then   the    Italian   boy 
takes   hold  of  the  reins,  so,  and   gets  on   to  the  model 
stand,  so/" 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Tom  stood  upon  the 
truck,  and  reined  in  the  struggling  Bonaparte,  as  if  driv- 
ing at  full  speed. 

Now  if  Monkey  Emery  had  only  known  a  certain  lit- 
tle fact  about  that  hard-wood  floor,  namely,  that  owing 
to  the  settling  of  the  building  it  was  slightly  lower  at  the 
end  where  the  heavy  works  usually  stood,  he  would  nev- 
er, no,  never,  even  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  have 
given  that  playful  little  kick  at  the  rear  of  the  truck. 
The  casters  had  been  cleaned  and  oiled  that  very  morn- 
ing;  the  lloor  was  free  from  obstacles.  The  truck  start- 
ed, the  do  if  made  a  furious  jump,  and  in  an  instant, 
truck,  don',  and  boy  had  dashed  up  against  the  packing- 
case  pedestal  of  the  Last  Chariot  Race.  Crash  !  crash  ! 
and  after  that  the  deluge!  The  group  lay  in  fragments 
on  the  lloor,  and  as  the  stone  pitcher  chanced  to  be  stand- 
ing by,  that  and  its  contents  came  tumbling  after. 

[TO    UK.    CHNTINl'KD.] 
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time  had  come  for  our  airy  flight.  Donaldson 
gave  a  last  look  to  see  that  everything  was  right. 
He  tested  the  ropes  which  opened  the  gas- valve  in  the  top 
of  the  balloon  to  be  sure  that  they  worked  freely.  He  saw 
that  the  sand-bag  ballast  was  properly  packed,  with  open 
bags  on  top,  that  the  contents  might  be  quickly  emptied 
for  the  ascent.  With  his  own  hand  In-  arranged  the 
four-hundred-foot  guide-rope  suspended  from  the  ring,  so 


that  its  coils  would  pay  out  without  a  kink  as  the  balloon 
arose.  "All  aboard,  and  good -by  to  earth,"  he  shouted; 
"cut  away  the  ropes,  boys!"  The  great  air-ship  rose 
gracefully  through  the  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  crowd.  My 
last  greeting  was  from  a  friend,  "I  hope  you've  made 
your  will,  old  chap,  and  left  me  a  mourning  ring." 

We  began  to  empty  sand  bags  as  soon  as  we  cleared  the 
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,    rden       The  swiftly  blowing  breeze  hurled 
..,:   more  rapidly  than  we  could  rise.      "Work  for 

i, :"  Donaldson  yelled.    "  \Ye  shall  he  dashed 

i  ;ilse\    House:     ( Iver  u  iili  whole 

s:7n,i  i,,  Bui  ii  was  too  late.     'I'hat  ten  knot  breeze, 

|-tll.  ji    vvas  blowing  "  greal    guns,"  flung  our  basket-car 
M  -i    i  he  cornice  of  the   hotel   roof.     Shrill 
cries  i  came  up  from  below.     Those  who  saw  the 

impending  crisis  afterward  said  ii  seemed  as  if  thf  car 
which  carried  us  was  turned  upside  down,  and  tin-  pas 

sengers    plungmy,    to    a    frightful    dratli    (ill    Ihr    stones    a 

Iniiidi-i'd  I'l-i't  diiun  ll"u  we  clung  fast  I  never  knew, 
gand  bags  rained  mi  ilu-  street  I'asi  and  furious,  regard 

of  huinaii   heads.      Ayain  ur  were  whii'h'd  onward, 
and  shut  against  the  Ha.";  stall'  (•!'  the  hotel.      The  tall  mast 

was  shattered  as  if  'twere- a   pipe  stem,  but    we   swung 

,  :  ,i.  thank  fortune:  free  from  hurt,  except  for  the 
hruises  which  tattooed  ui>  rilis  \\ith  black  and  blue  lor  a 
foHniM'ln.  The  halloon  and  its  pendant  spun  like  ;, 
leelotiiin.  hut  tliere  was  no  rent  in  the  silk  of  the  giant 

i,.,,,    ,,,„.  in  the  tonsil  hide  of  our  wicker  carriage.     As 
people  ni  the  street  saw  us  safelj  shooting  skyward 

after  this  perilous  feat,  there  \\  as  a  roar  of  delight,  and 
III,,  clapping  of  palms  was  as  if  they  had  just  hung 
lirealhless  over  some  u  ( indeiiii  I  Irape/.'  exploit,  ill  a  cir- 
cus. 

"Good!"  chuckled  Donaldson.  "I  guess  we're  on 
velvet  now.  Lightning  doesn't  often  strike  twice  in  the 
same  spot.  Still,  a  fellow  can't  tell  what  '11  happen  on 
such  a  cruise.  PYaps  we'd  better  not '  holler  '  till  we're 
out  of  i  he  woods."  I  learned  the  wisdom  of  this  a  few 
hours  later 

The  pilot  of  our  air-ship  had  had  long-  training  in  his 
perilous  trade,  and  the  ha.lloon  itself  was  a  very  big  one, 
carrying  80,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  We  soon  rose  above 
the  surface  gale,  and  then  the  swift  upward  leap  to  a 
height  of  two  thousand  feel  was  made  with  the  rush  of  an 
express  train.  The  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  scene  as  the 
halloon  was  swept  on  by  the  air  current  could  scarcely  be 
painted  in  words.  The  spectator,  sailing  along-  on  his 
phantom  ship,  seems  to  be  at  rest,  enthroned  to  watch  a 
s-,  onderful  procession.  The  things  of  earth  swing-  below 
ii:  a  restless  march,  the  shining-  waters,  the  forests,  the 
green  sweep  of  hill  and  plain,  the  spires  and  roofs  of  city 
and  town  sparkling  as  if  they  were  jewels.  For  the  lirst 
time  one  feels  that  the  earth  moves.  The  clouds  which 
float  at  various  heights  and  surround  the  voyager  on 
every  side  show  beauties  of  form  and  color  as  the  slant- 
iii-j  rays  of  light  warm  their  depths  which  surpass  all 
visions  of  one  looking  skyward.  I  couldn't  help  think- 
ing- of  a  charming  story  of  the  Arabian  Nigltts :  Hassan 
of  Balsora,  in  his  search  through  the  realms  of  enchant- 
ment after  his  lost  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the 
Jinn,  sees  a  terrible  battle  fought  in  the  upper  air  be- 
tueen  the  armies  of  the  king  and  their  rebellious  breth- 
ren. The  Arabian  poet  tells  his  readers  that  to  the  eyes  of 
the  wise  alone  could  the  real  nature  of  the  mighty  forms 
flashing  in  the  heavens  be  know.ii.  To  the  earth-dweller 
they  were  only  visions  of  cloudland.  The  voyager  of  the 
air  could  easily  fancy  that  he  saw  a  battle  of  the  armies 
of  light  and  darkness  with  da/./.ling  spears  and  waving 
haiiners.  and  that  the  fancy  of  the  Oriental  dreamer  was 
true. 

We  mounted  higher  and  higher  till  we  reached  the 
height  of  a  mile.  Clouds  sometimes  massed  themselves 
between  the  balloon  and  the  earth,  and  sometimes  parted 
to  show  the  wonderful  ball,  the  roundness  of  which 
could  be  distinctly  measured  by  the  eye  even  at  this  eleva- 
tion.  My  ears  began  to  till  with  a  buzzing  sensation,  as 
if  they  were  mulHed  with  pads  and  keen  pains  to  shoot 
through  the  head.  The  noise  of  talking  seemed  a  mur- 
mur a^  of  voices  from  a  distance,  or  of  persons  afraid  to 
speak  aloud.  We  were  in  t  he  domain  of  mystery.  There 


came  a  sued   busy  hum  from  the  earth,  like  the  droning 

,,i  g  greal  1 hive,  i  he    inging  of  the  tree  tops,  the  tinkle 

of  brook  and  waterfall,  the  Lowing  of  cattle,  the  faint. 
tonesof  human  speech,  the  laughter  of  children  and  many 

another  s,  iiiiid.  eac  i  i  distinct  b\  itself.  \el  delightfully 
blended.  The  ancients  believed  in  "the  music  of  the 
spheres."  This  was  the  sweet  music  of  our  sphere— a 
thousand  instruments  more  entraucii'g  than  (lute  and 
harp  and  liddh-  placing  together  in  tulle.  And  they 
were  plaving-  for  me.  the  countless  millions  crawling 
like  Hies  dou  n  there  below  could  never  hear  them  in  full 
orchest  ra. 

Our  pilot  fancied  it  would  he  more  interesting  to  sail 
near  the  earth  while  the  sun  was  still  shining.  Our 
course  was  up  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  it  was  the 
heart  of  midsummer,  when  Nature  was  in  her  full  gala 
robes.  lie  opened  the  gas  valve  a  little,  and  we  dropped 
with  the  lightness  of  a  feather,  but  almost  the  speed  of  a 
cannon  ball.  Everybody  was  a-hayiugin  the  sweet-scent 
ed  meadows,  when  the  guide-rope  trailed  through  the 
L'Tiiss  with  a  sort  of  a  hiss.  Useful  as  the  latter  is  to  the 
navigator  of  the  air,  it  is  as  tricksy  as  Puck  in  the 
pranks  it  plays.  As  it  wriggled  along  over  the  ground 
snake-fashion,  one  of  the  many  toilers  of  the  field,  who 
ga/ed  in  wonder  at  the  monster  balloon  that  rushed 
across  the  sky,  seemed  to  have  gone  daft  with  the  sight. 
The  old  man,  for  he  had  a  gray  head,  threw  down  his 
rake  and  clutched  at  the  impish  thing  in  spite  of  our 
warning  cries.  The  balloon  lifted  a  little,  and  in  a  sec- 
ond he  was  dangling  ten  feet  in  the  air.  when  luckily  he 
let  0  his  bold.  "  Only  a  sprained  ankle,  probably,"  said 
Donaldson,  a  little  callously  !  "A  little  more  and  'twould 
have  been  a  broken  neck."  Another  time  the  rope  coiled 
around  the  base  of  a  solidly  built  chimney  on  a  farm- 
house, and  our  ship  came  up  all  ataut.  It  strained  and 
shivered  a  bit,  like  a  live  creature  angry.  The  farmer- 
folk,  old  and  young,  stood  at  the  fence  gaping  and  star- 
ing. ()ur  pilot  tumbled  out  a  sand-bag,  and  his  ship  shot 
up  straight  as  a  rocket,  while  the  chimney  rolled  down 
the  roof  in  an  avalanche  of  flying  bricks.  The  good 
man,  aghast  at  the  ruin,  darted  into  the  house  for  his 
shot-gun,  and  we  got  a  glimpse  of  him  wildly  aiming  at 
the  sky. 

"  Poor  old  chap,  "our  pilot  said,  as  he  laughed,  "  I'm  sor- 
ry, but  it  couldn't  be  helped.  It  reminds  me  of  a  thing  that 
happened  tome  down  South  a  few  years  ago,  and  since 
that  I  haven't  hankered  to  go  ballooning  that  way.  I  made 
an  ascension  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  drifted  on  a 
northerly  current.  About  sunset  I  thought  I  would  land 
for  the  night.  In  the  woods  below  there  was  a  rank 
smell  of  turpentine,  and  wreaths  of  smoke  floated  up- 
ward. I  knew  it  must  be  from  the  pineries.  I  bawled 
at  the  top  of  my  lungs  for  help  at  the  guide-rope,  and 
some  lank  fellows  in  homespun  shambled  out  into  the 
open.  They  thought  it  was  some  unknown  and  wonder- 
ful bird.  Then  they  raced  at  hot  speed  for  their  ritles 
and  blazed  away  at  me.  It  was  a  wonder  that  the  gas- 
bag and  my  skin  weren't  both  riddled  with  lead.  Finally 
I  got  it  through  their  thick  skulls  there  was  a  man  up 
there.  But  it  was  a  close  call." 

Many  such  stories  of  peril  wherein  he  had  looked  death 
in  the  face  (the  next  .summer  this  very  balloon  was  wreck- 
ed in  Lake  Michigan  and  poor  Donaldson  found  his 
gravel  he  told  as  we  sailed  on  high.  We  had  risen  about 
two  miles,  and  the  sun  to  those  on  the  earth  had  set.  We, 
however,  could  see  his  red  ball  rolling  down  the  round 
of  the  low  west  from  our  great  height,  while  in  the  oppo- 
site quarter  the  full  moon  shone  on  banks  of  white  cloud, 
with  the  world  below  in  deep  shadow.  It  was  as  if  day 
and  night  had  stretched  out  their  long  arms  to  each 
other  up  where  we  were.  The  air  current  ceased,  and  the 
balloon  huue'  suspended,  a  ghostly  tiling  between  earth 
and  sky.  Two  miles  high!  Can  our  readers  fancy  thaU 
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Watch  in  hand,  I  dropped  a  bottle  over  the  side.  The 
watch  ticked  thirty  seconds  before  the  sound  came  back 
to  report.  As  the  hours  passed  the  reading's  of  the  ba- 
rometer marked  greate'r  heights,  till  we  found  ourselves 
nearly  25,000  feet  above  the  sea,  or  about  five  miles  in  the 
air.  The  dark  earth  was  hidden  by  what,  seemed  a  groat 
ocean  of  milk  gleaming  here  and  there  with  tints  of  opal, 
where  the  clouds  broke  and  sin-god  like  the  billows  of  the 
sea.  The  moon  and  stars  in  that  thin  dry  air  looked 
twice  their  usual  bigness,  and  burned  with  the  fire  of 
electric  lamps.  It  was  so  cold  that  the  chill  bit  to  the 
very  bone.  There  was  no  ell'oi-t  to  talk.  The  silence 
beat  on  the  brain  as  one  could  feel  his  heart  thumping 
against  his  ribs.  The  musical  hum  of  the  earth  had  ut- 
terly died  away.  It  seemed  as  if  some  fearful  unseen 
thing  were  there  brooding  in  the  deathlike  stillness,  and 
that  flesh  and  blood  could  not  stand  it.  There  are  some 
lines  by  the  poet  Coleridge: 

"  Like  one  who  on  a  lonely  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread  ; 
And   having  once  turned  round,  walks  on 
And  turns  no  more  his  head, 

•  For  well  he  knows  thai-  rlu-r   U.'liind 
A  frightful  fiend  doth   tread." 

A  similar  sense  made  that  awful  height  a  terror,  which 
had  no  kin  to  fear  of  bodily  hurt.  The  aeronaut  lay  in 
the  bottom  of  the  basket  half  asleep.  I  touched  him.  a  ml 
with  some  struggle  found  a  voice,  as  if  waking  from  a 
nightmare,  "Can't  we  go  down  lower;"  The  big  man 
stretched  himself,  and  yawned.  "B-r-r-r!"  said  he,  with 
a  shiver;  "that's  a  good  notion.  We'll  drop  five  miles 
or  so,  and  make  a  landing,  if  we  can.  Yet  we  may  have 
to  stay  in  the  air  all  night.  By  my  reckoning  we're  over 
the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  now." 

He  opened  the  valve,  and  we  sank  so  rapidly  that  I  had 
to  catch  my  breath  till  we  were  only  two  thousand  feet 
from  the  earth  again.  The  current  of  air  which  we  en- 
tered was  blowing  almost  a  gale,  and  it  whirled  us  for- 
ward like  a  race-horse  on  the  homestretch.  We  were  in 
a  dense  fog,  which  got  blacker  every  minute.  There 
were  no  moon  and  stars  now,  no  silence;  but  there  was  a 
steady  roar  from  below,  with  a  rumble  of  thunder  around 
us,  and  the  zigzag  of  lightning  that  cut  the  gloom  every 
few  seconds.  We  had  long  since  got  rid  of  all  our  bal- 
last, and  we  could  not  ascend.  To  increase  our  discom- 
fort it  began  to  rain  furiously,  and  the  water  poured  over 
the  sides  of  the  balloon  in  cataracts,  the  weight  of  which 
depressed  us  still  more.  By  the  lightning  glare  I  could 
see  my  companion's  face  pale  and  anxious.  "  Listen," 
said  he;  "don't  you  catch  the  crash  and  howl  of  the 
wind  in  the  woods  near  at  hand?  Any  second  now  we 
may  strike  the  tree-tops  of  the  mountain-side." 

It  was  indeed  the  fierce  bluster  of  the  gale  tearing  its 
way  through  leaf  and  branch  that  we  heard.  If  the  bal- 
loon should  dash  against  the  hedge  of  spears  ambushed 
there,  it  would  be  not  only  wreck,  but  the  sharpest  peril 
of  life.  "  We  must  trust  to  luck,"  said  Donaldson,  grind- 
ing his  teeth;  "  we  can't  do  anything.  But  be  ready  to 
spring  for  a  big  limb,  and  hold  on  for  dear  life  when  I 
give  the  word."  Such  a  mishap  threatened  us  now 
as  had  befallen  La  Mountain,  the  aeronaut,  in  the  Adir- 
oudacks,  only  a  few  years  before.  The  trees  caught 
his  balloon  in  their  clutch  in  just  such  a  storm.  He  was 
impaled  on  the  spike  of  a  dead  limb,  and  only  the  hawks 
and  the  eagles  knew  where  lie  was  for  many  a  long  day. 

We  were  not  long  in  suspense.  The  downpour  sud- 
denly lessened,  and  our  balloon  rose  a  little.  It  still 
thundered  and  lightened,  but  the  rage  of  the  storm  had 
spent  itself.  The  captain  clutched  my  hand  with  a  hard 
grip.  "We're  all  right  now,"  with  a  quiver  in  his  voice, 
for  his  iron  nerve  had  been  shaken ;  "  but  let  me  tell  you, 
you  will  never  be  so  near  death  again  and  escape  it." 

He  bent  over  the  side  of  the  basket.      "  I  think  there's 


a  village  close  at  hand.  Look  sharp,  and  you  will  see  the 
twinkle  of  a  light  down  there."  And  it  was  so,  surely. 
As  we.  moved  on  more  lights  shot  into  view.  Through  a 
rift  of  the  black  arch  above  came  a  burst  of  moonbeams, 
and  we  could  plainly  perceive  a  village  of  several  hun- 
dred houses  spreading  on  both  sides  of  a  rivulet.  We 
were  hovering  over  a  valley  bct.ween  two  mountain 
ridges,  one  of  which  had  been  so  nearly  our  ruin.  It  was 
an  hour  after  midnight,  and  the  villagers  were  asleep. 
Donaldson's  gayety  frothed  like  champagne  after  our  re- 
cent danger.  "  We'll  wake  the  people  from  their  dreams 
with  a  blast  from  the  .skies."  He  laughed,  and  seized  a  bu- 
gle which  hung  near  at  hand.  "  How's  this  for  Gabriel's 
horn;''  He  blew  notes  of  piercing  sweetness  (he  had 
been  an  army  bugleri,  which  rose  and  swelled  and  sent 
their  wild  echoes  flying  among  those  midnight  hills. 
Air.-iiii  and  again  he  set  his  lips  to  the  instrument,  and  the 
airy  music  seemed  to  till  the  whole  valley  with  its  mys- 
terious call.  Lights  began  to  shine  in  every  house,  and 
moving  lanterns  and  the  clatter  of  voices  betokened  a 
general  alarm.  What  this  midnight  summons  out  of  the 
skies  might  mean  filled  the  rural  fancy  with  terror,  and 
the  note  of  fear  could  be  heard  in  many  of  the  voices 
which  floated  up  to  us.  We  were  so  near  the  earth  that 
we  could  hear  the  drag-rope  slapping  the  sticks  and  stones 
with  its  tail. 

"Village  aho-o-oy!"  whooped  the  captain,  at  the  top 
of  his  lungs.  "  Aho-o-oy  there!  Bear  a  hand,  you  land- 
lubbers,- at  the  rope,  and  pull  us  down  to  earth."  So  our 
rustic  friends  with  a  hearty  cheer  tumbled  over  each 
other  in  their  zeal  to  get  hold  of  the  rope — fear  now  blown 
away  by  admiration — and  we  were  soon  safely  on  the 
ground  with  our  air-ship  anchored  for  the  night.  Many 
of  them  confessed  sheepishly  that  the  bugle  music  seemed 
more  than  human,  arid  they  had  not  felt  quite  safe  till 
they  saw  the  huge  dark  body  of  the  balloon  hovering 
over  their  heads.  That  midnight  visit  is  still.  I  suppose, 
a  thrilling  memory  in  a  certain  Vermont  village  secluded 
in  the  mountains.  The  next  morning  we  resumed  our 
journey,  and  landed  in  Canada  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  the 
latter  part  of  the  expedition  had  no  special  features  of 
interest.  It  was  a  mere  summer  holidav. 


EXACTNESS   OF  SPEECH. 

JUDGES  rarely  make  mistakes  in  the  decisions  which  they 
hand  down  concerning  the  actions  at  law  that  come  up  be- 
fore them.  Occasionally,  however,  they  make  extraordinary 
errors  in  the  selections  of  the  words  in  which  they  charge  the 
jury.  One  of  these  that  has  come  to  hand  is  extremely  amusing. 
A  certain  plaintiff'  was  trying  to  have  a  defendant  convicted  of 
stealing  a  pig.  The  evidence  was  all  in,  and  the  lawyers  upon 
hoth  sides  had  summed  up  their  ease,  wheu  the  judge  began  his 
charge  with  these  words: 

" GentlemeD, you  have  heard  the  evidence.  The  indictment 
says  the  prisoner  was  arrested  for  stealing  a  pig.  This  ofl'ence 
seems  to  be  becoming  a  common  one.  The  time  has  come  when 
it  must  be  put  a  stop  to,  otherwise,  gentlemen,  HOIK-  af  you  will  be 
safe" 

In  other  professions,  too,  inexactness  of  speech  has  sometimes 
resulted  in  ludicrous  complications.  A  story  is  told  of  a  certain 
university  professor  who  prided  himself  always  on  the  purity  of 
his  English,  particularly  on  his  spoken  language,  which  he  en- 
deavored always  tn  have  scrupulously  exact.  According  to  the 
story,  one  night  he  was  awakened  at  an  unseemly  hour  by  dis- 
cordant sounds  of  midnight  revelry  from  the,  direction  of  a 
student's  bedroom.  Dressing  himself  hastily,  he  hurried  out, 
and  after  a  few  knocks  on  the  bolted  door,  he  called  out : 

"  Hi !  you  fellows  in  there  !     Can't  you  make  less  noise  f" 

"Who's  out  there?"  was  the  response. 

"It's  me." 

"  Who  are  yon  •?" 

"  Professor  X." 

"  Won't  do  !  You  can't  fool  us  !  X.  would  have  said,  '  It  is  I.' 
Come  on,  boj  8,  just  oner  more  !"  And  the  strains  of  "  Landlord, 
rill  the  flowing  bowl,"  resounded  louder  than  e\er. 
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GETTING    »'N    IN    UFr> 

l;-i     \\  II. 1. 1  AM    MATH! 

\       -ill    i;i:i .]  \\.  T     \\l>    ENERGY. 

1 1  K  .1  AMKS  St  '. \IM.KTT,  the  emim 

.  ^    i  ig  of  I  in-  diffii  Mart   in  his 

profession.  Once  Said    that     no    man    ought    l<>   be  called  to 

iar  who   lias   not  aii  income  of  s.ioii  a  yi-ai-.     There 
,i    .     :   ater  mistake.     Siic-li  an  independent  in 

,  i,l   hp   in    the  majoril  \    . .  i.ital    to  SUCC6SS. 

h  \voiilil   dps;  i  -    ihief  stimulus  to  exertion       Lord 

ci  lloi     l'.ill)ot   said,  as  iruly    as   pithily,  llial  "  ]i:n-is 

and  pie.eru   are  the  on!}   nnn^s  needed  l>\   iln-  lawstu- 

\ lentil.-,  ol'  ihp   foremost    IIIPII  al   tin-  liar  lia\p 

climbed  up  HIP  rugged   steeps  of  the  profession  by  their 

unassisted  energies.      So  in  all  other  pursuits.      \\'hat 

was  tin-  course  pursued  liy  those  merchants,  engineers, 

musical  composers,  painters,  and  artists  of  every  kind  who 
have  risen  to  PI  nine  nee  from  the  chilling  depths  of  i  >l>sc  il- 
l-it v.  poverty.  . -md  want!  I'ld  they  beg  the  ln-lp  of  other 
men  I  >id  lhe\  feel  a  dim  indistinct  consciousness  I  hat, 
the\  miLilil.  could,  or  would  do  something,  if  t hey  on ly 
knew  what  it  was.  and  so  wander  alioiil  in  scarcli  of  a 
smlalile  employment.  Did  they  spend  a  long  time  ill 
anxiously  calculating;  risks  and  adjusting  chances,  and 
seek  "  to  take  a  liond  of  fate,  and  make  assurance  doubly 
sure"  '.  No  such  thine'. 

Head  the  biographies  of  these  men,  and  you  will  learn 
that  they  found  out  for  what,  work  they  were  tilled,  and 
did  it  with  all  their  might,  not  only  w  itliout  aid  or  advice, 
hut  often  in  defiance  of  warnings,  remonstrance,  opposi- 
tion, and  sneers.  If  mechanics,  they  converted  into  mam 
clan's  wands  the  poorest  tools  of  their  trade;  if  philoso- 
phers, they  studied  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  readily  in 
tin-  upeii  air  as  ill  an  observatory  or  laboratory;  if  paint- 
ers, they  sketched  with  chalk  or  charcoal  if  necessary,  or 
plundered  the  family  cat  for  material  for  their  brushes; 
if  poets,  they  poured  forth  their  golden  songs  from  the 
garret  or  the  plough-tail.  To  have  little  or  no  faith  in 
one's  self,  to  lean  on  others  for  support,  to  he  always  an 
imitator  or  copyist,  to  be  always  thinking  of  what  one  could 
do  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  or  if  this  or  that 
thing  were  different,  is  a  fatal  sign  of  want  of  power. 
The  successful  man  is  one  who,  instead  of  sighing  in  these 
days  of  overstocked  professions,  "If  I  had  but  an  open- 
ing!" untile  a  way  when  he  could  not  find  one,  who  com- 
pelled the  very  difficulties  and  himii.i,;-jes  over  which 
other  men  were  moaning  to  be  the  ministers  and  aids  to 
his  advancement.  The  block  of  granite  which  was  an 
obstacle  in  their  pathway  became  a  stepping-stone  in  his. 
A  lad  who  already  played  the  pia.no  very  skilfully  said 
to  Mozart:  "  Herr  Kapellmeister,  I  should  like  very  much 
to  compose  something.  How  am  I  to  begin?" 

"Pho.  pho!"  said  Mozart;    "you  must  wait." 

I  lul  you,"  rejoined  tin-  boy,  '•composed  much  earlier." 

"  But  Tasked  UOtliini/  nhnnf  if,''  retorted  Mo/art.  "  If 
one  has  the  spirit  of  a  composer,  he  writes  because  he  can- 
not help  it." 

To  self-reliance,  if  you   would  get  on  m  life,  you  must 
add  <•»<•;•<///.      In   looking  a  I.  the  success  of  some  men  we 
are   apt,   to    imagine    that  there    was  something   supernal 
ural—  some  magic  or  enchantment    about    it.       For    want, 
of  a   better  explanation,  We  ascribe  it   to  that  mysterious, 
inexplicable  quality  called  genius.      lint  the  only  witch 
craft    they   used   was   that   of   hard    work— close,  untiring, 
unremitting  industry,       A    man  may   win   high  success  in 
some    callings    without    greal     menial    gifts;    but    without 

energy,    never       Mon-    importanl     far    than    intellectual 

cleverness  or  brilliancy  is  power  of  application,  force  of 

will.     A    locomotive  steam  engine   may   be.  in  all  other 

is.  a   consummate   product  of  mechanical   skill,  but 

Tin'   previous   articles   in    tins  -   puML-Oirii    in    HAIII-KK'S 
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what  if  it  have  too  small  a  boiler;  In  vain  will  it  try  to 
.,  hea\\  Irani  or  to  lly  along  the  track.  So  with 
men.  Talent  is  needful  for  great  success;  it  is  the  edge 
Of  the  knife  which  makes  it  pi-i  n  'I  ra  I  e  easily  ;  but  whether 
it  penetrate  deep]  v  or  not  depends  on  the  force  applied 
to  it  as  much  as  on  ihe  sharpness  of  the  blade.  The  will 
is  the  driving  wheel  which  sets  all  the  mental  machin- 
erj  in  motion.  If  you  aspire  lo  excellence  in  your  call- 
ing von  must  applv  yourself  to  the  work  before  you  with 
all  the  energies  in  vour  soul  with  an  ardor  that  cannot 
he  quenched,  a  persistence  that  considers  nothing  as 
done  while  unyiliinj  yel  remains  to  be  done.  Let  there 
be  no  half  -  devotion,  no  coquetting,  no  playing  with 
business  as  a  cat  does  with  a  mouse,  grasping  it.  at  one 
moment,  and  letting  go  the  next.  Strain  every  nerve; 
tax  all  vour  enei-jies;  cleave  to  your  object  with  master 
ing  pertinacity,  as  if  al!  Ihe  world  beside  were  a  blank. 
Never  Hindi,  or  dodge,  or  \  n-lil  |o  any  opposition  or  hard- 
ships \<>u  may  be  called  upon  to  encounter.  Do  battle 
with  them,  as  our  great.  American  river,  the  Oroiioco, 
does  with  the  sea— that  river  which,  as  Scott  sings, 

"  in  In-  jii-iili- 
Hurls  on   the  main  no  tribute-  title — ' 

which  rushes  into  the  sea  with  such  a  mighty,  impetuous 
tide  of  waters  as  to  beat  back  the  currents  of  the  Atlantic 
for  leagues  before  it.  and  spread  itself  far  and  wide  into 
the  ocean.  Iiilliciilly  is  a  panther;  look  it  full  in  the 
face,  and  it  will  turn  cowering  away  from  you. 

The  best  kind  of  genius  is  the  genius  for  hard  work, 
for  high  and  long-continued  exertion — that  great  and 
magnanimous  kind  which,  as  Wirt  says,  pitches  from 
the  .summit  of  <_'liimbora/o,  above  the  clouds,  and  sus- 
tains itself  in  that  empyreal  region  with  an  energy  rather 
invigorated  than  weakened  by  the  effort.  Indeed,  so  far 
is  genius  from  dispensing  with  labor  that  it  has  been  de- 
lined  as  a  prodigious  capacity  for  hard  work.  There  is  a 
storj  told  of  a  boy  who  was  anxious  to  become  an  artist, 
and  put  himself  under  the  instruction  of  a  great  painter. 
The  master  set  him  at  cleaning'  some  old  brushes.  The 
paint  on  them  was  dry  and  hard,  and  after  a  few  hours 
tin-  boy  concluded  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  an  artist 
after  all.  Now  the  plain  truth  is  that  in  all  professional 
work,  whether  artistic  or  otherwise,  there  is  an  appalling 
amount  of  brush-cleaning  required.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
most  useful  labor  in  every  calling  is  drudgery — work 
which  kindles  no  enthusiasm  and  elicits  no  praise,  but 
without  which  signal  success  is  impossible.  "No  man," 
says  the  painter  Inness,  "can  do  anything  in  art  unless 
he  has  intuitions;,  but  between  whiles  you  must  work 
hard  in  collecting  the  materials  out  of  which  intuitions 
are  made." 

The  most  successful  merchants  and  business  men  have 
been  men  of  indomitable  energy.  Of  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton,  the  noted  English  brewer  and  philanthropist,  it 
is  said  that  when  he  gave  his  mind  to  anything,  he  gave 
the  whole  of  it.  When  he  once  resolved  to  act,  lie  threw 
his  whole  heart  and  soul  into  the  attainment  of  the  object. 
Every  wish  and  feeling  was  swept  into  the  vortex;  no- 
thing else  seemed  capable  of  attracting  his  interest,  nor 
would  he  leave  it  till  it  was  done,  and  done  well.  "The 
great  difference  between  man  and  man,"  he  once  said. 
"  between  the  feeble  and  the  powerful,  the  great  and  the 
insignificant,  is  energy— invincible  determination,  a  pur- 
pose once  fixed  and  then  death  or  victory.  That  quality 
will  do  anything  that  can  he  done  in  this  world,  and  no 
talents,  no  circumstances,  no  opportunities  will  make  a 
two  leir'j'ed  creature  a  man  without,  it."  Seethe  energy 
of  the  -real  New  York  merchant  A.  T.  Stew-art.  Left  an 
orphan  in  Ireland  at  eight,  he  came  to  America  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  at  twenty-live,  with  a  cash  capital  of 
but  si  (no,  and  with  no  business  experience,  lie  boldly 
started  as  a  trader  in  dry  goods,  in  a  small  frame  dwell- 
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ing  twenty-two  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  and  toiled  at  this 
business  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a  day.  For  years 
he  was  his  own  bookkeeper,  salesman,  and  porter,  and 
applied  himself  with  such  earnestness,  force,  and  single- 
ness of  mind  to  his  work  that  he  at  onrr  U^aii  to  make 
money,  and  after  thirty-seven  years  of  toil  built  his  givat 
retail  store  on  Broadway  at  a  cost  of  nearly  S'.'.T'iii  000 
and  did  a  business  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life 
amounting-,  wholesale  and  retail,  to  $203,000,000. 

The  energy  manifested  by  great  artists  is  well  known. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  would  walk  the  whole  length  of  Milan 
to  alter  a  single  line  in  his  painting  of  "The  Last  Sup- 
per." The  works  of  Mendelssohn,  the  composer,  testify 
to  an  almost  unparalleled  industry.  At  home  or  trav- 
elling, at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  he  was  engaged  in 
the  conception  or  development  of  musical  ideas.  Look 
at  that  matchless  master  of  the  violin,  Paganini.  No 
player  on  that  instrument  ever  had  a  more  marvellous 
genius,  yet  how  like  a  galley  slave  he  toiled  even  at  the 
height  of  his  fame!  For  ten  or  twelve  hours  together 
he  would  try  passages  over  and  over  again  in  different 
styles  on  the  violin  with  such  absorption  and  intensity 
that  at  nightfall  he  would  sink  into  utter  prostration 
through  prolonged  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  Salvini,  the 


actor,  is  a  titanic  toiler.      He  has  spent  years  in   master- 
ing a  single  part. 

As  with  the  great  artists  and  actors,  so  with  all  great 
lawyers,  scholars,  teachers,  and  authors.  The  reason  .vliv 
they  have  surpassed  other  men  is  because  they  have  tak- 
en immeasurably  more  pains  than  other  men.  The 
amount  of  work  performed  by  Edward  Sugden  (Lord 
St.  Leonards)  at  the  bar  almost  defies  belief.  The  in- 
come from  his  practice  at  one  period  exceeded  £20,000  a 
year!  Burke  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  of  human 
beings;  Leibnitz  was  never  out  of  his  library;  Cicero 
and  Pascal  nearly  killed  themselves  by  hard  study;  Mil- 
ton, who  mastered  nearly  all  the  knowledge  of  his  time, 
says  of  himself:  "From  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age  I 
scarcely  ever  went  from  my  lessons  to  my  bed  before 
midnight;"  Heyue,  who  struggled  for  thirty-three  \  ears 
with  the  most  depressing  poverty,  studied  with  such  ardor, 
that  for  six  months  he  allowed  himself  but  two  night's 
sleep  in  the  week.  Carey,  the  missionary,  a  poor  cobbler 
in  his  youth,  wore  out  his  clerks — three  pundits — in  one 
day.  When  young  Horatio  B.  Hacket  was  a  student 
at  Andover,  his  spirit  was  like  a  storm  all  the  day,  and 
he  "fastened  his  eyes  upon  a  book,  as  if  it  were  a  will 
making  him  heir  to  a  million." 


THE    STORY    OF    BOISTEROUS    ANN. 
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A  NOISY  boisterous  child  was  Aim, 

And  very  far  from  good ; 
Sli'-  did  ii"t  pluy  the  pleasant  games 

That  little  children  should; 
With  rumpled  hair  and  dresses  torn 

She  came  home  every  day; 
In  vain  inumma  said.  "  Ann,  pray  learn 

To  be  less  rude  at  play." 


Now  little  Ann  came  home  one  time 

In  n  must  piiruus  plight. 
Fur  .-In-  had  fallen   in  the  mud; 

Indeed  she  was  u  sight. 
Tin-  housemaid  standing  in   the  door 

Exclaimed,  "What  child  is  this?" 
"Why,  Hannah,  can't  you  see  I'm  Ann?" 

Cried  out  the  little  miss. 


"Our  little  Ann  in  rags  and  dirt, 

Her  hair  all  out  of  curl; 
Nu.no,"  cried  Hannah  ;"  run  away 

You  little  beggar  girl. 
If  it  is  scraps  of  bread  you  want 

Go  to  the  kitchen  door, 
I  can't  believe  you're  any  child 

I  ever  saw  before." 


No\v  Ann  has  to  the  kitchen  run 

With  tears  and  streaming  eyes; 
**Oh,  dear  cook,  please  to  let  me  in, 

I'm  liirle  Ann,"  she  cries. 
44  What  lit  lie  Ann  ?"  the  good  cook  says; 

"Indeed  that  cannot  be. 
Our  Ann  would  never  wear  such  rags 

I'm  very  sure;  not  she!" 


But,  as  Ann,  weeping,  turned  away1} 

Her  little  dog  ran  out, 
And  he  began  to  lick  her  hands, 

And  bark  and  jump  about. 
"Why,  why,"  ci  i'-d  conk.  "I  never  saw 

Dog  Towzer  act  that  way, 
Except  when  little  Ann  came  home 

From  school  or  after  play. 


"  And  now  I  look  again,"  she  said, 

"Yon  are  our  little  Ann- 
Come  in  and  wash  and  mend  your  frock, 

Aa  quickly  as  you  can." 
Now  from  that  day  the  little  miss 

Has  played  less  boisterous  plays, 
And  hern  more  tidy  in  her  dress 

And  quiet  in  her  ways. 
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IIAI'I'V    I'H'K.  <)!•'    ARKANSAS. 

I;Y  wii.i.i  \M  ni."i  SB  \i  i 

•  IS'I'I''.!:.  do    J'OU    think   I'll    meet    any    bears    or    pan 
thers  bet  w  een   here  a  ml    Mah'ern  ?" 

inking  boy.   and 


The  spi  aker  was  a   strong  built 
ihc  place  was  Oil  a  railroad   track    in   a   deep  valley  in  the 
<)/.ark    Mountains,   in   Arkansas. 

It  was  not  the  idle  question  that  timidity  might  prompt 
:in\  boj  to  ask  when  he  found  himself  alone  in  a  'jTeat 
i.  with  niuht  approaching;  it  was  a  question  based 
upon  sound  reason,  for  there  are  hears  and  panthers  in 
those  \\oods,  and  in  the  neighoring  towns  bear  meat  and 
panther  skins  are  staple  articles  of  trade. 

I  had  seen  this  hoy  ahead  of  me  on  the  track  for  some 
time,  and  had  noticed  that  he  was  evidently  waiting  for 
me  ((.overtake  him.  This,  perhaps,  made  me  grasp  my 
hickory  stick  a  little  lighter,  for  in  the  distance  I  look 
him  for  a  man,  and  we  were  on  the  little  branch  railroad 
running  from  Malvern  lollol  Springs,  which,  as  I  had 
often  been  warned,  was  a  dangerous  promenade,  on  ac 
,.,,1111!  of  the  many  desperate  tramps  who  infested  that 
neighborhood  in  winter. 

"Probablj  not,"  I  told  him  ;  "  but  still  yon  might,  for 
there  are  both  bears  and  panthers  in  these  woods." 

"  I  lo  \,.ii  think  I  could  gel  there  before  dark  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  am  sure  you  could  not,"  1  answered.  "  It  is  grow- 
ing dark  now,  and  Malvern  is  more  than  twenty  miles 
from  here.  This  is  no  time  of  day  to  start  ;  you  should 
set  out  in  the  morning,  if  you  want  to  walk  to  Malvern." 

"Well,"  Said  he.  as  cheerily  and  uncomplainingly  as 
though  he  were  jingling  golden  eagles  in  his  pocket,  and 
(rving  to  make  a  choice  between  two  first-rate  hotels,  "I 
shall  have  to  sleep  in  a  tree  anyhow,  and  I  suppose  it 
might  as  well  be  on  the  road  to  Malvern  as  anywhere. 
Money's  rather  tight  here  in  Hot  Springs." 

This  philosophical  answer  made  me  look  at  the  boy 
closer,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  lie  was  colored. 
He  was  so  very  light  that  I  had  taken  him  for  a  white 
boy;  not  the  pale  yellow  of  a  mulatto,  but  like  a  country 
boy  with  the  tan  of  two  or  three  summers  left  upon  his 
face 

"Do  you  live  in  Hot  Springs?"  1  asked  him. 

"No,  sir."  he  answered;  "1  just  live  wherever  I  am. 
I  did  live  in  Waco,  Texas;  but  I've  left  there. " 

"And  where  are  you  going?"  I  asked. 

"(»h.  I'm  noways  particular,  sir,"  he  replied.  "I  sup- 
pose I'll  get  along  somehow  ;  I  always  have,  so  far.  I've 
been  travelling  for  five  weeks,  sir,  and  I've  got  as  much 
money  now  as  I  had  when  I  starled." 

"How  much  was  that?" 

"Not  a  cent,  sir!" 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  an  opening  for  this  boy 
for  a  few  days,  where  he  could  be  of  service,  and  at  the 
same  time  earn  comfortable  board  and  lodging.  For 
my  household  arrangements  in  that  Christmas  week  were 
very  peculiar.  I  was  living  alone  in  a  cabin  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  some  miles  from  anywhere.  There  had  been 
four  of  us  in  a  camping'  party,  and  some  very  line  weeks 
we  had  spent  in  those  Ark  a  nsas  mountains,  with  a  neigh- 
boring "colored  gentleman"  to  come  in  daily  and  do  the 
cooking;  but  the  coming  of  Christ  mas  had  left,  me  alone, 
with  a  few  da\s  lo  spend  in  .solitude  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  me  to  start  for  the  West  Indies. 

There  was  one  great  drawback  to  my  solitary  life  in 
that.  Arkansas  cabin.  A  "cold  snap"  had  come  on;  the 
weather  had  changed  suddenly  from  almost  tropical 
warmth  to  arctic  coldness.  This  mad.  lit  I  le  dill'erence  ill 
the  daytime,  but  night  brought  trouble.  Arkansas  cab- 
ins are  not,  as  a  rule,  fitted  with  furnaces  or  steam-pipes. 
There  is  an  open  fireplace,  where  the  cooking  is  done, 
and  that  must  supply  all  the  heat.  We  had  bought  great 
quantities  of  wood,  but  wood  fires  have  an  unhappy  habit 


of  burn  MIL',  out  rapidly.  I  might  leave  as  great  a,  lire  as 
1  could  on  going  to  lied  in  my  hammock,  and  in  two 
] rs  the  cabin  v,  mild  he  as  cold  as  ( ireenland. 

Tins  was  the  principal  use  1  had  for  the  young  philos- 
opher I  found  on  the  railroad  track.  Why  should  he 
not  be  mj  niL'hl  fireman,  and  keep  that  lire  bla/.ing  from 
bedtime  till  breakfast?  Then  there  were  the  errands  to 
run  .and  how  many  errands  even  a  camping  establish 
mi  n!  rcijuires  nobo.h  knows  until  he  tries  it  several 
miles  from  an\  s.-t  t  lenient  i.  a  nd  there  were  the  guns  to  be 
.  leaned. 

This  proposition  1  made  cautiously,  for  a  boy  who 
could  cheerfully  contemplate  sleeping  ill  a  tree,  probably 
without  supper,  and  who  could  travel  for  five  weeks  and 
go  hundreds  of  miles  without  money,  might  scorn  such 
a  position.  lint  lie  accepted  it  willingly. 

I  iick.  for  such  was  his  name,  was  so  useful  a  boy  from 
the  lirsl  moment,  and  so  thoroughly  happy  always,  that 
he  almost  made  me  regret  the  coming  of  the  day  when 
my  mountain  hearth-stone  should  grow  cold,  and  when 
smoke  should  no  longer  curl  from  my  chimney  of  sticks 
and  mud.  He  was,  without  exception,  the  happiest 
boy  I  ever  saw;  so  uniformly  cheerful,  so  ready,  so  will- 
in<j  always  to  sacrifice  his  own  comfort  for  mine,  that  I 
named  him  Happy  Dick.  No  boy  ever  better  deserved 
the  title. 

Little  by  little  I  drew  his  story  from  him — for  one  of 
his  good  points  was  that  he  did  not  talk  too  much — lie 
let  oil'  his  superfluous  happiness  by  whistling. 

"Waco?  No,  sir,  it  was  not  just  exactly  in  Waco 
u  here  I  lived,  but  close  by.  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  can  read  and 
write,  for  I  went  to  school — two  winters.  In  the  sum- 
mer I  worked  in  the  cotton  fields.  But  I  don't  think 
much  of  that,  sir.  You  see,  it's  like  this,  sir.  The  gen- 
tlemen that  have  .worked  in  the  cotton  fields  for  tifty 
years  are  worse  oft'  than  I  am,  sir." 

"  You  mean  the  colored  gentlemen  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  the  colored  gentlemen.  White  gentlemen 
don't  work  in  the  cotton  fields." 

"But  how."  I  asked  him.  "can  they  be  worse  off  than 
you  if  you  haven't  a  cent  ?" 

"Because  they're  old  and  I'm  young,  sir.  It  don't 
make  any  difference  what  happens  to  me,  I  generally 
manage  to  live;  but  they're  old  and  poo'ly,  and  they 
can't  get  along  like  I  can.  That's  just  the  way  I'd  be, 
some  day,  if  1  staid  in  the  cotton  fields,  sir.  So  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  come  away." 

"I  suppose  you  ran  away?" 

"Oh,  no,  sir,"  Happy  Dick  answered;  "I  didn't  do 
that,  sir;  1  didn't  have  any  need  to  run  away.  If  my 
old  pop  had  wanted  me  to  stay,  I'd  have  staid,  anyhow. 
But  I  told  him  I  thought  I'd  go  away  from  Waco  and 
get  rich;  and  he  said  go  ahead,  and  I  went." 

"So  you  want  to  be  rich,  do  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  .sir;  I  intend  to  be.  Colonel  Crawford  said 
to  me  (Colonel  Crawford  was  my  boss),  'Dick,'  said  he. 
'  you  try  to  please  people,  and  they'll  try  to  please  you.' 
Don't  I  keep  the  fire  up  good,  sir?" 

Yes  indeed  iie  did,  and  I  told  him  so;  so  good  that  the 
old  cabin  fairly  shone  with  the  blaze  every  night,  and 
the  cold  mountain  winds  had  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  in 
the  chinks  and  crevices. 

When  the  breaking-up  day  came,  there  came  with  it  a 
great  division  of  property.  The  cooking  utensils,  all  the 
pots  and  pans  and  dishes  that  had  made  us  comfortable, 
had  been  promised  to  our  gentleman  cook  before  Dick 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  But  I  had  some  few  articles  of 
my  own  to  lie  disposed  of.  Item,  a  hammock;  item,  a 
blacking-brush;  item,  a,  white  glass  shade  for  a  studem 
lani]>,  which  could  not  be  (lacked  in  a  trunk  with  safety. 
These  things,  and  some  others,  went  to  Happy  Dick. 

No  boy  can  ever  have  been  as  much  pleased  with  a 
new  gun  or  a  new  horse  as  Dick  was  with  the  hammock. 
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He  wrapped  it  around  his   neck   and  .shoulders,  and   lied 
the  ends  behind  him. 

"  It's  just  the  thing  for  a  boy  like  me,  sir.  No\v  I  shall 
know  where  I'm  going  to  sleep  every  night.  And  it's  MI 
easy  to  carry,  sir,  and  keeps  me  warm  besides." 

But  the  lamp  shade  and  the  blacking- brush  ;  what 
would  he  do  with  them,  I  wondered.  He  had  mail*  up 
his  mind  to  strikeout  for  Little  Rock,  which  was  the  op- 
posite direction  to  mine;  and  when  the  carriage  came 
for  me,  and  I  bade  him  good-by,  the  hammock  was  snug- 
ly wrapped  around  his  shoulders,  the  handle  of  the  black- 
ing-brush protruded  from  his  coat  pocket,  and  he  wore 
the  lamp  sl::ideover  his  left  arm,  like  a  cutf.  As  long  as 
I  could  see  him,  I  heard  his  merry  whistle  down  the  road. 

I  did  not  expect  that  I  should  ever  see  Happy  Dick 
again,  and  I  rather  regretted  it.  for  there  was  something 
contagious  in  his  happiness.  His  whole  property  was  a 
hammock,  a  brush,  a  shade,  a  little  change  in  his  pocket, 
and  the  clothes  he  stood  in.  Yet  how  many  rich  men  I 
know  who  would  give  a  great  deal  for  as  much  happi- 
ness in  a  week  as  he  had  every  minute? 

My  joui  ney  to  the  West  Indies  was  to  be  a  roundabout 
one  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and  Key  West.  There  was  a 
delay  of  several  days  at  Shreveport  waiting  for  a  Red 
River  boat,  and  the  trip  down  the  Red  River  took  seven 
days  more.  Nearly  two  weeks  after  leaving  the  Arkan- 
sas cabin.  I  landed  upon  the  levee  at  New  Orleans,  and 
almost  the  first  person  I  saw  there  was  Happy  Dick.  He 
had  a  blacking-box,  with  my  brush  in  it,  and  was  plying 
his  trade.  He  had  learned  already  to  watch  the  arriving 
steamers  and  find  customers  as  the  passengers  landed. 
But  the  hammock  was  gone,  and  the  shade  uas  n'onc. 

"Dick, "said  I,  while  he  was  polishing  my  boots,  which 
he  insisted  upon  doing  as  a  sort  of  jubilee  for  seeing  me 
again,  "you  have  lost  your  property.  Your  hammock  is 
gone,  and  your  beautiful  lamp  shade  is  gone." 

Instead  of  replying  with  words,  he  straightened  up,  put 
his  right  hand  in  his  trousers  pocket,  and  smilingly  jin 
gled  a  handful  of  coins.  "I  sold  the  lamp  shade  in  Lit- 
tle Rock  for  ten  cents,  sir;  and  when  I  got  here,  I  found 
that  if  I  didn't  sell  the  hammock,  they'd  steal  it  from  me, 
so  I  sold  it  for  two  dollars,  sir." 

"But  tell  me,"  I  asked  him.  "how  you  got  to  New 
Orleans  before  I  did.  You  must  have  come  down  in  a 
parlor  car." 

"No,  sir,"  he  replied,  quite  seriously;  "I  came  down 
in  the  boats:  one  boat  down  the  Arkansas  River,  and  an- 
other boat  to  New  Orleans.  I  had  a  fine  time,  sir.  I  got 
this  box  in  Little  Rock,  and  blacked  my  way  and  waited 
my  way  right  down  the  river." 

"  Waited  your  way  !     What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"  Waited  on  a  gentleman,  sir,  that  had  his  horses  on  the 
boat.  I  made  money  coming  down.  But  isn't  this  a 
beautiful  place,  sir?  Is  New  York  as  big  as  this?" 

"  This  is  a  beautiful  place,  Dick,"  I  told  him,  "  though 
moist.  And  if  you  were  to  put  eight  cities  like  this  in  a 
row,  they  would  be  almost  the  size  of  New  York." 

"  I  intend  to  go  there  some  time,  sir;  and  I  hope  you'll 
be  back  by  that  time.  But,  my!  what  a  fine  place  this  is, 
sir!  Money's  not  tight  here,  sir.  I  never  made  so  much 
in  my  life.  It's  just  like  a  fair  all  the  time.  And  I've 
been  trying  what  Colonel  Crawford  told  me  about  pleas- 
ing people,  and  it's  all  true,  sir.  I've  pleased  nearly  ten 
dollars  into  my  pocket  so  far,  sir.'" 

I  cannot  end  this  little  sketch  of  Happy  Dick  with  the 
familiar  finale  of  my  going  to  a  powerful  friend  and  get- 
ting him  asituation  as  bank  president  or  insurance  director 
at  ten  thousand  a  year.  Dick  did  not  need  any  such  as- 
sistance. He  travelled  from  Arkansas  to  New  Orleans  in 
seven  days,  and  made  money  by  the  journey,  while  it  took 
me  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  and  cost  me  a  number  of 
dollars.  I  might  better  have  paid  him  to  give  me  some 
lessons  in  cheerfulness  and  thrift. 


THE   HISTORIAN   AND    "BABA." 

LORD  MACAULAY,  the  celebrated  histnriiin,  and  the  :iullior 
of  those  grain!  ••  La  ys  o  I'  AnrirTit  I  Join  i',"  bad  a  lit  t  If  nirrr 
hp  w  I  ioi  1 1  I  if  \\iis  ( li>  v  (P|  fit.  'I'd  r  little  niffc  is  now  Lady  Kiinls- 
!'<prd.  and  ill  the  pages  of  tin-  Ki/i/lisli  IlliixIruU-d  Mn<ia:in<-  she 
brings  (IP  light  for  tin-  first  time  some  of  thf  poems  of  tin-  u. 
Mm  years  of  her  distinguished  uncle. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  reputation  of  their  author  to  say  that 
thf-e  little  poems  were  not  written  for  the  public,  but  only  for 
tin-  private  pleasure  and  lienelit  of  the  little  niece,  who  was 
always  alluded  to  as  "Italia."  Moreover,  as  Lord  Macaulay's 
handwriting  was  not  particularly  plain,  he  took  the  trouble  to 
\\iitc  out  the  verses  in  printed  capitals,  so  that  Baba  might 
read  them  without  assistance. 

On  the  day  that  Baba,  was  taken  to  church  for  the  first  time, 
al'ler  tlie  novelty  of  the  situation  had  worn  oil',  tlie  proceedings 
no  longer  interested  her,  and  spying  her  nurse  among  the  con- 
gregation, she  slipped  <n it  of  the  |iew,  ran  down  the  aisle,  and  be- 
gan to  talk  to  her.  This  escapade  having  been  reported  to  her 
uncle,  called  forth  the  following  verses,  with  their  very  plain 
moral  and  warning: 

A  SONG  ABOUT  TWO  NAUGHTY  BOYS  FOR 

MY  DEAR  BABA. 
MY  dear  Baba,  two  naughty   bovs 

Went  out  one  day  to  walk; 
They  saw  u  church,  and  in  they   went, 
And  they  began  to  talk. 

The  clergyman   he  heard  them  talk; 

He  said — "Who  makes  that  noise? 
Go,  beadle,  get  a  good  big  stick, 

And  beat  those  naughty  boys." 

The  beadle  got  a  good  big  stick, 

Thicker  than  uncle's  thumb. 
Oh,  what  a  fright  those  boys   were  in, 

To  see  the  beadle  eume  ! 

And  they  were  turned  out  of  the  church, 

And   they   were  soundly  beat, 
And   both   those  wicked  naughty   boys 

Went  bawling  down  the  slni  i 

So  when  they  take  you  next  to  chinch, 

Pray  do  not  talk,  my  dear. 
Because  if  you  should  speak  a   word 

The  clergyman   will  hear. 

Oue  day  she  was  taken  out  with  her  papa  (not  her  uncle  this 
time),  for  a  day's  fishing,  and  to  his  great  embarrassment  she 
regarded  the  whole  proceeding  with  horror,  and  could  only  be 
comforted  by  seeing  the  fish  thrown  back  into  their  native 
element.  This  story  also  was  reported  to  Lord  Maeanlay,  and 
inspired  the  following  rhyme  : 

There  was  a  little  good  Baba, 

And  she  said  to  her  dear  Papa, 

"My  dear  Papa,  I  do  so  ui.-h 

You  would  not  catch   the  little  fish." 

Then  said   Papa,  "Why  not,   my  jewel?" 

Then  said  Baba,  "  It  is  so  cruel. 

If  you  were  run   through  with  a  hook, 

And  pulled  along  and   boiled  by  cook, 

You  would  not  think  it  nice  at  all, 

But  you  would  kick  and  roar  and  squall. 

So  let  the  little  fishes  play, 

Papa,  and  do  not  hurt  them  pray." 

In  a  letter  to  Baba's  mamma  enclosing  the  verses  he  asks,  "  Is 
she  old  enough  to  take  care  of  a  canary  bird  or  two?  From  her 
tenderness  to  the  little  tish  I  think  I  may  venture  to  trust  her 
with  live  animals." 

"On  our  return  to  Great  George  Street,  a  few  days  later," 
writes  Lady  Knntsford,  "a  large  cage  with  some  beautiful 
canaries  in  it  was  waiting  our  arrival.  My  uncle  took  me  up 
himself  to  the  nursery  to  see  it,  and  my  surprise  and  delight 
during  the  lirst  few  minutes  were  all  that  he  had  anticipated. 

"But  after  a  moment's  silence  I  inquired  if  my  canaries  had 
souls.  Lord  Maeanlay  was  obliged  to  confess  that  in  his  opin- 
ion they  did  not  possess  souls.  Then,  by  one  of  those  strange 
caprices  which  all  who  have  much  to  do  with  little  children  are 
prepared  for,  I  took  a  dislike  to  the  canaries,  evidently  think- 
ing some  specially  wicked  birds  had  been  procured  for  me.  My 
kind  uncle,  after  in  vain  endeavoring  to  overcome  the  prejudice, 
was  obliged  in  a  few  days,  much  to  his  disappointment,  to  send 
away  the  canaries." 


HAKl'KU'S   Y0i;\<;    I'KOI'I.K. 


VOLUME  XIV. 


\V(i(ll)l..\XI)    Wlllsl'KK- 

••I  IIAVF  almosl  decided  i»  move."ai meed  Mrs.  1'duebird. 

:is  her  liiisli.-iiid  ran ic  home  with  tin-  supper 

••  \\  ll\    80  ""  he  inquired,  astonished. 

"Because  a  I'amiU  of  >  pa  now  s  have veil  into  I  lie  next  tree. 

and  I'm  afraid  that  lhe\'ll  -el  a  bad  example  tn  the  children 
with  their  endless  quaiTclIinv,."  sighed  tin-  little'  mot  her. 

"HELLO!"  i-ried  the  ('hi|nnnnK.  meeting  the  <;ray  Squirrel. 
"How  do  yon  expect  the  nut  rn>|>  to  turn  nut  .'" 

"Wei!."   ;ins\vi-ri'd    tin-    (ira\    Si|itinvl.  "I   Innk   I'm-  a    regular 

W  illdfall    lle\t    (  lelober  " 

"I  AI.\\  k.YS  1 1  inn nh i  the  tanner  planted  lettnee  I'm-  mir  bene- 
fit," sighed  Mr.  1,'ahhit. 

"Why.  doesn't  he?"  inquired  Mi"  Hare. 

"1  indue  mil,"  was  the  reply,  "because  this  year  he  has 
planted  traps  as  \\ell  t'nr  us." 

"  llnw  is  it  that  ynii  ean  sit  nn  your  nest  all  day  and  yet  hear 
all  about  the  latest  news  :'"  asked  one  crow  of  aunt  her.  "Does 
your  liiisliand  tell  \  "ii  .'" 

•-  No,"  was  the  reply.  "  I'.nt  he  had  the  Woodbine  Telephone 
Company  allaeh  a  vine  to  my  nest." 

••(,,, INC;  to  join  the  Crickets'  Choral  Union?"  inquired  the 
Squirrel. 

"No,  sir,"  answered  the  Kohin.  "I  might  get  angry  at  the 
way  they  satin',  :""l  '':lt  ''"'  entire  union,  which  wouldn't  be 
polite.  \nn  Know,  .since  they  asked  me  to  join."  added  the  polite 

bird. 


ONE    WAY    (II'T    OF    IT. 
BOBBIK.  "COME  MS  OUT  AMI  I'I.AV;  win.  roc,  JACK?" 

.I.M'K.     "CAN'T!    I'VE     I-.KKN      n.vli,     ,\M>     l-nl'    TMI.il     MK     IP    1     WENT     OUT 
TUI'.OU'ill    THIS   OATK    IIE'|>    I.IOK    .ME." 

HUlililE    "ll-i1  CAN'T  v.iu  ei.nni  nvicit  TUB  FBNOR,  TUKN  ? 

A    WET    PLACK. 

"WHAT   becomes    of   all    the    rain    that,    Tails?"    asked    the 
teacher. 

-  1  know,"  replied  Jack  ;  "most  of  it  ,nHh  into  our  cellar." 

IN    l>ui:i)T. 

"  AXYTHIXI;  growing  in  your  garden  yet  .'"  asked  auntie. 
••  W-."  replied    May:    "  siniipin's   come    up,  hut  I   don't   know 
whether  it's  an  orange-tree  or  a  radish,  'cause  1  planted  both." 


HIS    Aci.'oMPLISIIMENTS. 
"C'AX  you  lead  .'"  asKi-il  the  \isilor. 
The   little    boy    drew    himself  up   proudly, 
n  erecl  :    "  1    can   read  and   spell    and  n'1'  to 
the  grocery  and  count  the  change." 


•  Yes.  'in."  he   an- 


KXEW  NO  MOKE  THAN  THE  FLY. 

l-'ni:  several  minutes  Carletnn  watched 
a  llv  bnx/inn  i>n  the  window-pane,  and  then 
asked,  "  Why  docs  thai  ll\  do  that  .'" 

'•  I'.eeaitsc,"  explained  iiiaiiiina,  "  he 
doesn't  know  what  ylass  is,  and  \\antsto 

net     "lit." 

"Well,"  answered  Carletnn,  short  1  \  .  "1 
nites.s  I  must  he  a  ll\.  'cause  1  don't  Know 
what  ylass  is." 


THE    BEST    "I      Hi:  \-~uNS. 
••  SAY,  Tom,  come    over  here   ami   ha\e   a 
name  of  ball." 

••  (  'an't  ;  I've  got  my  best  suit  on." 
••Well,  why  don't  you  ehann-  it  (" 
••(.'au't  :  'cause  I  haven't  any  other." 

THERE    IS    STILL    TIME 
"Din    you    ever   have    all    the   eake  \  nn 
wanted   to  cat?''  asked  the   lady  (if  the  lit- 
tle. boy  who  was  visiting  her. 

No.  'in,''  replied  the  little  hoy  ;  "  I 
haven't,  lived  long  enough,  to  eat  all  I  ever 
wanted." 


A    SIIiiliT    MEMORY. 

"  lii,  yon  always  learn  all  the  hard  lessons  the  teacher  gives 
\  on  .' "  asked  t'ncle  Mark. 

"<ih  yes,"  replied  Willie  ;  "but  I  iiiid  they're  airful  easy  to 

for.net." 

SHREWD. 

"I'LL  give  you  the  next  dollar  I  find  rolling  up  hill,"  said 
papa. 

"Please,"  whispered  Frank,  "  but  I'd  rather  have  five  cents 
now." 


A    GREAT   DISAPPOINTMENT. 

•'Wiiv.  Aimer,  what  are  you  crying  for?"  asked  his  nurse. 
"1  want,   to  see   the   buck  of  my  neck,  and  I  can't,"  sobbed 
Abuer. 


ROVER    MAKES    A    JOKE. 

E  take  a  ride  on  my  tail."  said  the  dog  to  the  cat. 
"  How  can  I  ride  on  your  tail  ?"  asked  the  cat. 
-  Can't  v'n  see  it's  a  waggin'  ?"  said  the  dog,  winking  his  left 
e\  e  at   the  canary. 


SYSTEMATIC  CUItLS. 
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JABEZ     MORTON'S     CROSSBOW. 


BY  JAMES  BUCKIIAM. 


I  AI5EZ  HORTON  lived  on  the  ocean  side  of  Cape  Cod, 
close  to  that  vast  expanse  of  water  from  whose  ever- 


little  ponds,  or  lay  oil'  I  lie  sea  shore  in  immense  "  rafts," 
did  Jabez  grieve  under  his  father's  prohibition.      To  see, 


sounding  shore   one  looks  out  and  realizes,  as  Thoreau  as  he  often  did,  some  of  the  other  boys  jubilantly  coin- 

says,  that  "one's  next-door  neighbor  is  Spain.  "t    Jabez  ing  home   to  breakfast,  with    beautiful   strings  of  black 

was  a  small,  old  fashioned  boy,  with  a.  name  which  exactly  ducks  and  teal,  which  they  had  shot  in  the  early  morning 

litted   him.      It  seemed  almost  as  if  strangers   must  call  from  a  "blind  "on  the  shores  of  some  pond,  drove  Jabez 

him  "  Jabez  "  at  first  sight,  because  any  other  name  would  almost  crazy. 


have  been  as  unbecoming  to  him  as  a  silk  tile.  The  very 
lines  and  features  of  his  frank,  homely,  honest,  mature- 
looking  face  seemed  to  spell  out  J-a-b-c-z. 


"  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  your  appetite?" 
his  mother  would  ask. 

And  Jabez,  getting  up  from   his  half-eaten   breakfast, 


But  in  spite  of  his  old-fashioned  name,  Jabez  was  the  would  reply,  dolefully,  "I   suppose   it's   because  I  can't 

most  enterprising  boy  in  Welltleet.      He  was  ingenious  have  a  gun,  mother."     At  which  his  father  would  laugh, 

at  making  all  sorts  of  things,  from  osier  whistles  up  to  just  as  if  Jabez  had  said  that  he  was  in  love, 
boats,  and  for  quickness  of  apprehension,  handiness,  and          "  I  do  think  it's  kind  of  tantalizing  for  the  poor  boy," 

readiness  in  resource  there  was  no  one  of  his  age  "  below  said  Mrs.  Horton  to  her  husband  one  morning,  as  George 

the  elbow,"  as  the  forearm  of  the  crooked  cape  was  called,  Sinclair  went  by  the  house  with  five  ducks  slung  over 


who  could  at  all  compare  with  him. 


his  shoulder,  and  called  out  to  Jabez,  who  was  hanging 


Jabez  had  all  the  healthy  out-door  tastes  of  a  genuine     on  the  fence: 
country  boy.      He  loved  to  ramble  in  woods  and  fields,          "Oh,  come   on  with  the  rest   of  us  to-morrow,  Jabe! 
to  pick  nuts  and  berries,  to  go  fishing  and  row  a  boat,  to     You  could  kill  'em  with  a  bow  'n'  arrow." 
swim,  skate,  and  snowball.      Of  coasting  he  knew   no-          Jabez  gave  a  sickly  little  smile,  but  said  nothing.    Two 
thing,  for   the   lower   part 
of  Cape  Cod  is  as  flat  as  a 
flounder.       Above  all,  Ja- 
be/, longed  to  go  hunting, 
but    could   not,  for  his  fa- 
ther would  not  allow  him 
to  have  a  gun.      "  It's  dan- 
gerous,   to     begin     with," 
said  Mr.  Horton,  "  and,  be- 
sides,  I    don't    want    you 
to  get  the  banting  habit." 
Mr.    Horton    belonged    to 
the  old  Puritan  stock,  and 
inherited  its  stern  aversion 
for  guns  except  as  instru- 
ments of  defence. 

But  all  the  boys  went 
hunting  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  and  it  seemed 
pretty  hard  that  poor  Ja- 
bez, with  his  wholesome 
love  for  all  kinds  of  field 
sports,  should  be  shut  off 
from  this  crowning  de- 
light of  a  country  boy's 
existence.  Especially  in  the 
fall,  when  the  ducks  came 
flocking  south, and  stopped 
to  rest  and  feed  in  all  the  AWAY  SPED  THE  ARROW,  THE  COILED  LIFE-LINE  RAPIDLY  UNWINDING  BEHIND  IT. 
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,ped    his    thigh    and    ex 

\Yhv   ,101  ;     I  ild  believe  ;  •  nething  in 

climbed  on  tup  <>!'  the  fence,  pul  i. 
een  his  hands 

n,,.  ,,    uli      as  thai  Jabez  said  to  his  f.,ih.-r  that  noon 
•    |. ;,•!,.  r    would   \<>n  ln>  willing  lo  let  MM'  havea  bigcross- 
l,,nv  if  I   I'M  1 1   sliodl  anvlhin'j    uilh    il   '       111    work 

just  a^  much  as   I   (Id  now,  and   twice  :is  hard,  if  yun'll    Ii't 

••What  a  wild  Indian  you  are,  Jabez!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Horton.  "Well,  'j-o  ahead,  ami  make  your  crossbow, 
,,uiv  don'l  leave  il  strung  up  around  i  lie  barn,  where  1 1  if 

,  n      v,  ill  rddsl  ,111    il   ami  get,  their  legs  I  n  itched  oil'!" 

nd  jdkf  on   Mr.   lloi-lon's  part.      lie   was  really 

r;lther  afraid  of  his  boy's  inventions.       Only  a  short    time 

before,  .labe/,  had  made  a  I  ra  p  I'or  hawks,  a  nil  set    it  mi  one 

of  the  hiirh  Lraif  poMs ;  ami  a  valuable  rooster,  for  which 
Mr.  Horton  bad  given  two  dollars,  Hew  up  there  id  crow, 

and  "...I    his  leg  broken. 

If  Mr.  lldi'ldii  bad  known  wlial  a  gigantic  crossbow 
.labe/.  Was  going  to  make,  I  doubt  if  lie  would  bave  given 
his  eoiisent.  Hut  even  .labf/.  biniself  did  not  ivali/.e  at 
lirst  bow  hiiii'e  his  undertaking  \vas  t..  be.  As  he  set 
nl, ,,iii  bis  work,  however,  and  bis  plans  td,,k  more  .letinit.e 
sbape,  the  idea  expanded  \vitli  the  materials.  For  Mr. 
lli.rton,  some  time  before,  bad  given  him  an  old  pair  of 
wagon  U  bee  Is  and  axle,  to  do  what  he  pleased  with;  and 
now  .l:i.be/.  eoneeived  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a  line  thing 
to  build  bis  crossbow  on  the  model  of  a  eannon.  using 
this  pair  of  wheels  and  axle  f..r  a  e  irriage.  In  this  way 
be  could  in. unit,  and  control  a  bow  of  tremendous  power, 
that  would  burl  an  arrow  as  big  as  a  hoe  handle  for 
nearlva  quarter  of  a  mile!  So  be  fashioned  everything 

on  a  scale  to  COrres] d   uilb    the   wheels.       The   frame  of 

his  how  carriage  he  made  of  the  stoutest  oak'  knees  he 
could  lind  ill  his  father's  woods,  and  the  bolts  and  nails 
were  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable  sort. 

"When  the  rest  of  the  machine  was  done,  be  drove 
to  Proviucftowu  for  a  piece  of  seasoned  ash  of  which 
to  make  his  bow.  lie  was  fortunate  enough  to  lind  a 
straight-grained  stick  fourteen  feet  long  and  six  inches 
through.  This  was  just  what  he  wanted,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  had  an  immense  bow  hewed  out,  twelve  feet 
long,  and  so  stilt'  and  strong  that  it  took  two  men  to  bend 
it  at  either  tip.  The  l.owslring  w&s  <>f  the  very  best 
twisted  rawhide.  But  the  most  ingenious  part  of  the 
whole  machine  was  the  cog-wheel  and  ratchet  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  bow  was  bent.  This  worked  with  a 
crank,  and  was  really  a  very  clever  piece  of  mechanism. 

By  the  time  Frank  had  completed  his  great  crossbow, 
the  season  was  pretty  well  advanced,  and  cold  weather 
had  come  on.  This  was  all  the  better,  however,  for  Frank 
only  intended  to  use  his  big-  engine  of  destruction  on  the 
sea  ducks,  which,  as  winter  draws  on,  and  enclosed  waters 
begin  to  free/e,  "  bed  "  111  the  salt  water  oil'  shore  in  im- 
mense Mocks.  The  great  crossbow  was  just  the  thing 
for  them.  Its  arrows  would  outshoot,  two  or  three  times, 
the  range  of  any  shot  gun,  and  if  one  of  them  struck  in  a 
bed  of  ducks  it  would  be  likely  to  do  great  execution. 

All  this  while  Jabez  bad  kept  the  building  of  his  novel 
cannon  a  secret  from  the  oilier  boys  of  the  village,  for  he 
wished  to  be  quite  certain  bow  it  would  work  before  he 
posed  as  its  inventor  and  owner.  When  all  was  done  he 
got  up  one  bitter  stormy  morning  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  and  set  out.  to  drag  his  crossbow  down  the 
road  to  the  beach.  He  knew  it  was  not  a  morning  when 
there  would  be  any  chance  of  getting  a  shot  at  ducks,  but 
it  was  for  that  very  reason  a  morning  when  none  of  the 
other  boys  would  be  out,  and  he  could  get  his  crossbow 
down  among  the  sand  hills  and  hide  it  without  fear  of 
detection.  Then  be  could  watch  for  an  opportunity  of 
trying  it  on  the  ducks. 

Nut    a    soul    was   abroad    that    dark    cold    morning,   and 


Jabez  had  the  whole  Well  fleet  coasl  id  himself.     ll<>\\  tin- 

wind  came  bowling  inland  between  the  sand  hills,  and 
what  a  deep  thunderous  roar  the  great  ocean  made  as  its 
waves  hurled  themselves  far  up  the  beach!  I'.ul  .labf/ 
did  not  pay  much  altfiition  to  the  elements,  or  to  the 
magnilicenl  scene  which  the  breaking  da\  began  to  dis 
close,  of  mountainous  waves,  and  scudding  clouds,  and 
long  stretches  of  beach  \\hileassnowwilli  the  inni.-.hing 
surf.  lie  had  all  he  could  do  to  Ing  his  great  machine 
along  the  heavy,  ill  delined  road  that  wound  among  the 
sand  hills. 

Finallj  he  turned  aside  from  the  road,  and  with  grei  I 
dilliciilty  dragged  his  crossbow  to  a  secluded  holl.uv 
between  two  greal  sand  dunes.  Here  be  purposed  to 
leave  if  until  some  calm,  pleasant,  morning,  when  the 
ducks  would  be  feeding  off  shore.  But  before  he  returned 
home  be  thought  he  would  climb  one  of  the  sand  diini-s 
and  take  a  look  at  the  black  raging  sea. 

It  was  broad  daylight  by  this  time,  and  as  the  boy  stood 
there  holding  on  to  his  cap  and  bracing  himself  against 
the  wind  he  fancied  hesaw  in  the  oHing  the  bare  masts  of 
a.  laboring-  ship.  He  watched  for  several  inomenls  in 
tenl  I  \  .  and  at  length  saw  the  dark  hull  of  the  vessel  borne 
to  the  top  of  a  huge  wave.  Then  it  sank  out  of  sight. 
again,  :md  for  some  minutes  remained  invisible.  Jab. •/'.•> 
heart  was  beating-  thick  and  fast.  He  wondered  if  the 
ship  had  foundered  and  gone  down.  Xo;  again  it  rose 
into  sight,  and  this  time  .Jabe/,  plainly  heard  the  dull 
boom  of  a  gun-  the  ship's  signal  of  distress. 

This  was  before  the  days  of  regular  government  life- 
saving  stations  along  our  coast,  with  well-appointed  ap- 
paratus and  men  constantly  on  the  watch  for  vessels  in 
distress.  There  were  a  few  life-boats  and  small  unoccu- 
pied "emergency  houses"  scattered  along  the  shore  of  the 
cape,  but  no  one  bad  them  in  especial  charge,  and  unless 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  villages  turned  out  to  ad  as 
rescuers  in  a  big  storm  the  life-boats  lay  useless  on  the 
beach. 

All  this  Jabez  knew,  and  he  also  realized  that  he  was 
probably  the  only  person  in  all  Wellfleet  who  had  heard 
this  ship's  signal  of  distress  and  seen  it  laboring  helplessly, 
with  mainmast  probably  gone  by  the  hoard,  in  the  heavy 
seas.  He  calculated  that  it  would  hardly  be  an  hour 
before  the  ship  would  ground  and  go  to  pieces  outside  in 
the  surf,  and  unless  a  life-boat  could  be  gotten  to  them 
all  on  board  would  probably  be  drowned. 

It  did  not  take  the  boy  long  to  make  up  his  mind  what 
to  do.  He  would  run  back  to  the  village  at  the  top  of 
his  speed  and  rouse  the  people.  The  Wellfleet  life-boat 
lay  under  a  rude  shelter  on  the  beach  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  where  he  stood.  Possibly  a  crew  might  be 
found  who  would  venture  out  in  it.  That  remained  to 
be  seen. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  thanks  to  Jabez  Horton,  a  score 
of  sturdy  fishermen  and  farmers  were  hurrying  down 
through  the  sand  hills.  The  fated  ship  could  now  be 
easily  seen  about  a  mile  off  shore.  She  had  a  little  can- 
vas living,  but  it  seemed  inadequate  to  give  the  helm  con- 
trol over  her.  and  her  mainmast,  as  Jabez  had  suspected, 
was  gone.  In  about  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  she  would 
be  on  the  bar.  If  anything  was  to  be  done  for  the  rescue 
of  her  crew  and  passengers  it  must  be  done  quickly.  Mr. 
Horton  was  an  old  sailor  and  a  natural  leader  of  men. 
He  picked  out  eight  of  his  neighbors  to  act  with  him  as  a 
life-boat  crew.  Then  the  boat  was  launched,  and  the 
plucky  men  took  their  places  on  the  thwarts,  while  the 
rest  grasped  the  gunwales  and  pushed  the  boat  as  far  out 
into  the  surf  as  they  could.  The  great  seas  broke  over 
her  with  terrific  force,  and  three  times,  in  spite  of  the  best 
efforts  of  the  crew,  she  was  driven  back  on  the  beach. 

"  (  luce  more,  my  hearties!"  cried  Mr.  Horton,  cheerily. 
"  Run  her  out  as  far  as  you  can  first,  and  then  jump 
aboard.  "  The  crew  obeved.  but  they  were  not  like  men 
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trained  to  this  difficult  task,  and  again   (lie  life  boat  was 
driven  in,  this  time  broadside  upon  the  shore. 

In  the  mean  while  a  thought  like  an  inspiration  had 
Hashed  into  tlie  mind  of  the  quick-witted  boy  Jabe/,.  As 
his  father  stood  on  the  beach,  undecided  whether  to 
make  another  attempt  with  the  life-boat,  .lahex  ventured 
up  and  took  him  by  the  sleeve.  "Father!"  he  cried,  ex- 
citedly— "  father!  I  know  what  we  can  do.  Shoot  a  line 
over  'em  with  my  big  crossbow." 

Mr.  Horton  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  astounded  at  such 
a  suggestion.      Then  his  face  began  to  relax  and  brighten. 
"  Boys,"  he  cried,  "here's  a  little  chap  worth   more  than 
all  of  us  for  wits!     Where  is  your  machine,  Jabez — any 
where  alongshore?" 

"  Yes,  yes!"  cried  the  boy,  eagerly.  "Over  there  be- 
tween those  sand  hills.  Come  on,  all  of  you  ;  I'll  show 
you.*' 

The  boy  darted  off,  followed  by  a  do/en  or  more  of  the 
men,  though  none  of  them  knew  what,  his  plan  was  ex- 
cept his  father.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  saw  the  big 
crossbow  a  shout,  of  approval  went  up.  They  knew  at 
once  what  the  boy  intended  to  do.  Willing  hands 
seized  the  carriage,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  it  was  wheeled  across  the  sandy  plain  and  planted 
on  the  beach  opposite  the  ship,  which  was  now  fairly 
aground  and  careening  on  its  side,  while  the  great  waves 
.broke  over  it  with  hungry  fury.  The  passengers  and 
crew  were  clinging  helplessly  to  masts,  shrouds,  stan 
chions,  rail — anything1  that  would  save  them  from  being 
washed  overboard.  It  would  have  been  worse  than  use- 
less to  launch  the  ship's  small  unseaworthy  boats  in  the 
.surf,  even  if,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  vessel,  it  had 
been  possible  to  do  so.  All  hope  now  lay  in  getting  a 
life-line  from  shore. 

"Now,  Jabez,  give  your  orders!"  cried  his  father. 
"This  is  your  machine,  and  you  are  the  only  one  who 
understands  it."  Jabez  mounted  the  carriage  of  his  cross 
bow,  and  took  the  rawhide  bowstring  in  his  hands. 

"Three  of  you  take  hold  of  each  tip  of  the  bow  and 
bend  her!"  he  cried.  It  was  done  almost  before  the 
•words  were  out  of  his  mouth,  and  Jabez  had  deftly  slipped 
the  bowstring  into  its  slot.  "  Now  bring  me  the  small 
life-lin-e,"  he  said.  It  was  already  at  his  hand,  having 
been  fetched  by  his  father  from  the  life-boat.  Jabez  took 
one  of  his  heavy  arrows  from  the  canvas  pouch  under 
the  carriage  in  which  he  kept  them.  Then  he  fastened 
the  small  life-line  around  the  base  of  it  with  a  sailor's 
knot,  which  would  not  slip.  Laying  the  arrow  in  ihe 
groove  of  the  bow  he  stepped  down,  and  tipped  the  latter 
on  its  pivot-bolt  until  it  was  aimed  high  over  the  ship. 
Then  he  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  great  bow  straightened  out  with  a  tremendous 
clang,  and  away  sped  the  arrow,  the  coiled  life-line  rap- 
idly unwinding  behind  it.  Oh,  how  eagerly  its  soaring, 
birdlike  course  was  watched  by  the  anxious  eyes  on  ship 
and  shore!  Will  the  impulse  of  the  great  bow  carry  it 
far  enough  against  the  storm?  Ye.s!  Well-aimed,  well 
flown,  good  arrow!  It  dropped  into  the  sea  just  beyond 
the  butt'eted  vessel,  and  the  line  sank  down  over  the  ship. 
A  cry  of  gratitude  rose  even  above  the  tumult  of  wind 
and  wave. 

It  was  but  a  moment's  work  now  to  fasten  one  end  of 
•the  larger  life-line  to  the  life-boat,  and  the  other  to  the 
cord  which  had  been  sent  out  to  the  ship.  Mr.  Horton 
had  already  despatched  a  man  to  the  nearest  emergency 
house  for  a  second  line  to  attach  to  the  stern  of  the  life- 
boat. By  the  time  this  came  those  on  board  the  ship  had 
towed  out  the  large  rope,  and  were  ready  to  haul  away 
•on  the  life-boat.  The  buoyant  craft  rode  over  the  surf 
like  a  cork  with  no  one  in  her,  and  was  soon  out  in  less 
broken  water.  It  was  not  long  before  she  reached  the 
ship,  and  received  her  first  precious  load,  consisting  of 
the  women  and  children.  Then  the  Welltleet  men  hauled 


her  shoreward  again,  while  ihosi board  the  ship  kept 

her  steady  with  a  taut.  line.  Four  trips  sufficed  to  bring 
off  all  on  board;  and  on  the  lust  trip  the  boat  was 
manned  with  oars  by  eight  sailors,  under  command  of 
the  captain.  (Ireat  was  the  rejoicing  when  the  Maiich 
life- bout  came  driving  up  the  l>each  on  a  great  rol  ier  with 
her  last  load.  Not  a  life  bad  been  lost,  even  the  steerage 
cat  and  the  cook's  dog  being  brought  safe  ashore.  But 
it  was  scarcely  tifteen  minutes  after  the  life-boat  left  her 
side  for  the  last  tune  that  the  di.sa.bled  ship  began  logo 
to  pieces,  and  all  that  day  her  wreckage  kept  coming 
ashore. 

As  for  Jalie/..  I  believe  he  never  tried  the  l>i^  cross 
bow  on  ducks  after  all,  for  the  passengers  of  the  ship 
made  him  up  a  purse  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  with 
seventy- five  dollars  of  this,  and  his  father's  now  willing 
permission,  he  bought,  the  lines!  breech-loading  duck  gun 
ever  seen  in  Welllleet.  And  if  you  will  go  to  a  certain 
tumbledown  emergency  house  on  the  beach  between 
Welltleet  and  Eastham  today,  you  will  find  a  rusty  old 
tire  and  a  large  cog-wheel  that  belonged  to  the  crossbow 
carriage;  for  Jabez's  invention  was  kept  for  years  along 
side  the  life-boat  to  be  used  in  emergencies  like  that 
which  has  been  described.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  it. 
made  itself  and  Jabe/  famous  only  once. 


SAVAGE    TUADK    IN    CKNTIIAL    AFRICA. 

I'.Y    K.    .1.    (il.AVE. 


different  tribes  of  Central  Africa  are  obliged  to 
J.  maintain  constant  commercial  intercourse  amongst 
themselves  in  order  that  all  may  have  the  food,  utensils, 
and  weapons  absolutely  necessary  for  their  existence. 
The  various  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  district  can- 
not all  be  relieved  by  the  products  of  that  particular  SeC- 


IN     .VIIIICAN     MKRCIIANT    I'lllSCK 


tioii  of  the  country ;  they  must  depend  upon  other  parts  of 
the  land  for  some  of  their  supplies.  Many  villages  are 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  are  surrounded  by 
low-lying,  swampy  jungle,  where  the  natives  can  kill  an 
abundance  of  game — monkeys,  bush -pigs,  and  often  ele- 
phants; and  the  deep  stream,  flowing  past  the  very  doors 
of  the  bamboo  huts,  is  teeming  with  fine  large  fish,  which 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  cleverly  knit  traps  and  nets. 
But  so  bounteously  furnished  by  nature  with  a  super- 
abundance of  fish  and  meat,  they  have  no  soil  suitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  grain.  Inland  vii 
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d,  will  have  extensive  planiat  ions 

ad     ii    corn,  yams,  sweet    potatoes,  and 

Ground  nuts.      I  [ence,  between    i    •  exisl 

it\   and  niuliial  lien. -ill  of  exchange  of  products. 

mi   all   i  lie  cooking   is  'lone   in   lai irthcn  pots. 

;llid  Lbese  have  to  !><•  manufactured  froin  a  peculiar  claj 
wlnrh  dors  not  crack  w  lirn  subjected  to  lic;i.t..  This  kind 
of  rlav  is  found  in  vei'J  few  parls  of  the  counlr\.  the 
nati  yes  of  which  mould  it  into  polt'-r\  .  and  barter  it  with 
ir  I  iieil'  special  productions 

The  warrior  must  ha\c  metal  with  which  to  make  his 

weapons,  for  unless  armed  with  -.pears  and  knife  lie  is  as 
hvlple"  as  a  child,  and  liable  to  insults  from  any  one 
Besides  \\hich.all  kinds  of  tools  are  necessary  ad/es. 
axes,  Chisels  with  which  to  shape  out  their  canoes  and 
build  their  huts.  Again,  the  "  Leans  "  and  "belles"  are 
not  •' dressed"  unless  lhe\  are  liherally  smeared  from 
lie.nl  to  Coot  with  powdered  red  wood  and  oil.  hut  the 
tree  from  which  this  is  made  is  not,  found  in  every  vil- 
lage 

I -der.  therefore,  that  the  natives  of  each  village  may 

have  all  their  wants  supplied,  a  continual  bartering  com- 
munication lias  In  he  kepi  up  between  the  dill'erelll  eeli 
Ires  of  production.  M  \oirjo  of  Ittisindi  will  load  his  big 
dicjoiii  to  I  he  gunwale  with  (lottery,  and  he  and  his  slaves 
u  ill  I  h"n  paddle  down  stream  to  Milling  a,  w  here  the  car 
go  is  exchanged  with  old  Ndomhay  for  tohaeco  and  grass 
mat-  The  Irehu  t  raders  visit  the  natives  of  the  Oiihali- 
gi  River  with  hales  of  smoked  lish.  and  return  weighted 
dow  n  with  copper  rings  and  iron  knives. 

Of  course  ihere  is  no  such  thing  in  these  faraway 
wild  region*  as  coined  money,  hut  then.1  is  a  recognized 

currency,    \\lneh     varies    ae -dinu1    to    the    locality,   and 

which  enables  indi vidnals  to  buy  and  sell  among  them- 
selves. The  articles  most  popularly  used  for  this  pur- 
pose are  brass  rods  ea  I  led  niitako,  which,  are  about  twenty 
inches  long,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  slate-pencil;  small 
rings  of  copper  and  lead,  known  as  minkata;  tiny  fibre 
mats  six  inches  square:  cowrie  shells,  heads,  iron  hoes, 
and  copper  crosses.  An  accumulation  of  such  property 
constitutes  wealth,  and  corresponds  to  our  dollars  and 
cents.  A  slave  will  be  worth  one  hundred  mitako,  a 
fowl  twenty  minkata,  and  a  roll  of  tohaeco  has  an  estab 
lished  price  of  sixty  cowries. 

The  interchange  in  produce  is  carried  on  among  com 
paratively  friendly  tribes,  but  trading  in  slaves  and  ivory 
is  far  more  important,  and  is  a  more  serious  undertaking; 
long  canoe  journeys  must  be  made  to  far-away  villages, 
and  many  dangers  and  hardships  attend  such  ventures. 

Whilst  I  was  stationed  at  Lukolela,  old  luka,  the  chief, 
organized  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a  large 
slave'  and  ivory  market  at  Lulungu,  situated  200  miles  up 
stream.  For  several  weeks  preparations  were  making 
for  the  start,  supplies  of  smoked  lish  and  dried  vegetables 
were  collected,  the  stock  of  trading  goods  securely  lashed 
into  bales,  the  large  war-canoes  were  put  into  thorough 
repair,  and  all  the  weapons  sharpened  and  made  ready 
for  use. 

The  village  lhe\  proposed  visiting  was  peopled  by  a 
tierce  tribe,  and  their  voyage  upstream  would  take  them 
past  the  river  settlements  of  some  dusky  buccaneers, 
luka  would  ha\e  to  be  well  prepared  to  tight  and  defend 
himself,  but  the  old  fellow  expressed  himself  as  confident 
of  making  a  successful  journey.  lie  and  his  parly  had 
a  goodly  collection  of  cloth,  copper,  brass,  cowries,  and 
beads,  which  lie  would  exchange  with  the.  lip-river  traders 
for  slaves  and  ivory,  both  of  which  could  lie  purchased 
very  cheaply,  he  said.  With  such  a  force  of  stalwart 
warriors  to  accompany  him  he  feared  no  attack,  the 
formidable  array  of  his  well-armed  flotilla  would  com 
maud  the  respect  of  any  tribes  he  might  meet,  and  if 
fighting  had  to  be  done,  his  followers  would  give  a  good 

nit  of  themsel yes. 


\i    last    tin      :  i  i        s     made  .    ten    large  <•: es,  <  ach 

manned  by  twenty  five  warriors,  shoved  out  Crom  l.uko 

Ida  beach,  and  the  well  trimmed  dugouts,  impelled  by 
the  powerful  strokes  of  the  long  slender  paddles,  soon  left 
the  vil  [age  far  behind. 

Three     months    passed    awav.and     the     villagers    were 

beg Ing  to   led    great   anxiety  at.  the  prolonged  absence 

of  their  chief,  until  one  da\  four  canoes  .slowly  drifted 
down  stream  and  headed  for  the  beach,  the  emaciated 
Crews  paddling  with  feeble  strokes.  This  was  the  rein 
nanl  of  [uka's  expedition.  Misfortune  had  a  I  tended  them 
from  the  very  lirst.  On  the  day  of  the  departure  a  hip- 
popotamus had  smashed  one  of  the  dugouts  and  killed 
t  wo  men  ;  then  in  passing  through  a  narrow  channel  they 
were  attacked  by  a  hostile  tribe  lying  in  ambush  in  the 
thick  bush  fringing  the  shore,  and  twenty  of  luka's  people 
were  killed  before  they  could  escape  from  the  spears  and 
poisoned  arrows  of  their  foes.  A  few  nights  after  this, 
whilst  camped  on  the  beach  at  the  edge  of  a  thick  forest. 
during  a  violent  storm,  twelve  more  men  were  stabbed  to 
death  as  tbe\  .slept  rolled  in  their  mats.  Some  treacherous 
natives  concealed  by  the  darkness  had  approached  un- 
seen, and  at  a  given  signal  thrust  their  spears  and  es- 
caped 

Thus  by  the  time  Lulungu,  their  destination,  was  reach 
ed,  their  force  had  been  greatly  weakened,  and  the  natives 
of  the  place,  instead  of  selling  them  slaves  and  ivory, 
robbed  them  of  all  their  goods,  weapons,  and  canoes,  and 
made  them  captives,  and  threatened  tosell  them.  But  old 
luka,  had  a  friend  in  the  village  who  helped  him  and  his 
people  to  escape  one  dark  night,  and  they  returned  to 
Lukolela  thoroughly  disheartened,  all  their  goods  and 
weapons  having  been  stolen  from  them,  and  half  the  ex- 
pedition either  killed  or  taken  captive. 

The  ultimate  object  of  African  commercial  enterprise 
is  the  accumulation  of  slaves,  to  be  trained  and  armed 
for  the  defence  of  their  owner's  possessions,  and  that  not 
only  against  attack  from  distant  hostile  tribes,  for  it  often 
happens  that  two  chieftains,  living  ill  the  same  row  of 
huts,  become  jealous  of  one  another's  power,  and  an  ex- 
change of  angry  speeches  soon  leads  to  savage  contest. 
Warriors  who  have  been  living  peacefully  together  in 
the  same  settlement,  eating  from  the  same  dish,  fishing 
in  the  same  waters,  and  sharing  the  dangers  of  the  chase, 
quickly  separate  into  two  hostile  bands  at  the  warning 
rattle  of  their  master's  war  drum,  and  soon  the  opposing 
forces  are  upholding  their  chieftain's  claim  by  flights  of 
arrows  and  glistening  spears  hurled  in  earnest  and  with 
deadly  aim.  This  iinneighborly  conduct  is  maintained 
until  the  weaker  sues  for  peace,  and  is  compelled  to  pay 
to  his  victorious  and  more  powerful  opponent  a  line  of 
ten  or  t  welve  slaves. 

Long  before  the  natives  of  the  far  interior  of  Africa 
had  ever  seen  a  while  man  there  was  an  indirect  but 
actual  commercial  communication  between  civilization 
and  the  wild  beings  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  the  Dark 
Continent,  often  the  cost  |y  elephant  tusk  which  we  see 
in  the  stores  delicately  carved  in  to  toilet  set  or  fan  comes 
from  (.Vnlral  Africa.  Possibly  in  the  same  dense  forests 
u  here  Stanley  suffered  such  hardships  the  original  pos- 
sessor roamed  about  till  the  bold  Mambutu  hunter  crept 
up  to  the  hnue  beast  unseen  and  plunged  into  his  body 
his  deadly  spear  blade.  Since  then  the  tusks  have  passed 
from  tribe  to  tribe,  until  the  coast  is  reached,  and  they 
are  shipped  away  to  the  land  of  the  white  man,  and  then 
cleverly  shaped  into  precious  ornaments  destined  to  grace 
drawing-room  and  boudoir. 


A    REQUEST     BEFORE    THE    HATH. 

".MAMMA,  I  wish  you'd  wash  me  with  silver  polish  instead  of 
MI;I|I."  said  Harold.      "  Miiybe  I'd  be  brighter  if  you  did." 


JUNE  13,  1893. 
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CHILDREN   AND    PONIES. 

BY  CASPAR   W.  WHITNEY 

ONE  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  our  horse  sliows 
the  last  t\vo  years  has  been  the  pon\  classes.  Half 
a  dozen  years  ago  a  pony  at  the  annual  show  was  some- 
thing of  a  novelty,  and  if  exhibited  at  all  was  pretty  apt 
to  be  of  the  circus  variety — rather  •'cute"  to  look  upon. 
but  of  little  if  any  practical  value.  No  one  seemed  to 
think  the  little  animal  worthy  of  any  especial  attention, 
until  some  one  made  a  class  for  them  at  the  horse  show 
year  before  last,  given  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
in  New  York.  The  large  number  of  entries  brought  mil 
and  the  crowd  of  spectators  always  to  lie  seen  about  their 
stalls  convinced  breeders  that  the  pony  was  a  popular 
and  valuable  investment.  The  advance  in  qualify  and 
quantity  of  entries  since  that  time  has  only  been  equalled 
by  the  growth  of  interest  among  the  on  lookers.  Last 
autumn  the  showing  of  ponies  in  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  was  the  finest  in  the  history  of  horse  shows  in 
this  country;  and  this  year  the  open-air  shows  haVe  rec- 
ognized the  children,  and  ottered  special  prizes  for  ponies 
of  all  descriptions.  At  the  recent  Philadelphia  show  no 
class  in  the  judging-ring  excited  more  admiration  or 
created  keener  rivalry;  and  last.  week-,  at  the  New  York 
open-air  show  on  Manhattan  Field,  the  scenes  were  re- 
peated. 

This  is  considering  the  exhibition  of  ponies  merely 
from  the  spectator's  point  of  view;  but  there  is  another 
and  a  more  valuable  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  in- 
creased interest  shown  in  these  classes.  It  means  that 
the  day  has  passed  for  looking  upon  the  pony  as  a  mere 
toy,  useful  only  in  drawing  Tom  Thumb  carriages,  or  eat- 
ing sugar  from  the  hand.  And  with  this  recognition  of 
the  pony's  more  useful  side  has  come  the  better  apprecia- 
tion of  its  value  in  the  physical  education  of  the  children. 

There  is  no  single  exercise  which  combines  so  many 
health-giving  qualities  as  riding.  It  is  peculiarly  valu- 
able to  children,  for  it  is  the  most  certain  and  gentle  de- 
veloper of  the  back  and  stomach  muscles,  and  imparts  a 
tone  to  the  entire  system  that  cannot  possibly  be  attained 
in  any  other  way.  Even  football,  the  hardiest  of  all 
games,  falls  short  of  having  the  same  invigorating  Hl'ect 
on  the  boy.  If  this  be  true  for  the  hoy— and  such  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  to  be— how  much  more  necessary 
is  riding  to  the  young  girl,  who  has  no  game  but  lawn- 
tennis,  which  fails  to  exercise  the  most  important  parts  of 
her  body!  Few  boys  and  girls,  and  almost  as  few  men 
and  women,  think  twice  of  the  value  of  different  kinds  of 
exercise  to  them,  or  would  know  much  about  it  if  they 
did  thiulc.  Any  exercise,  of  course,  moderately  taken,  is 
better  than  none;  but  the  exercise  which  acts  upon  arms 
and  legs  only  is  of  not  one-half  the  value  of  that  which 
acts  on  the  body,  the  chest,  stomach,  and  back.  \Yhon. 
then,  an  exercise  is  found  that  acts  on  all,  its  value  is  ap- 
parent without  further  argument. 

It  is  this  fact  that  makes  riding  the  most  valuable  of 
all  to  boy.s  and  girls,  men  and  women,  but  especially  so 
to  the  weaker  sex.  The  leg  muscles  must  be  used  to 
maintain  a  firm  seat,  the  arm  muscles  to  control  and 
guide  the  animal,  and  the  back  and  stomach  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  of.  Aside  from  the  mere'  physical  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  riding,  nothing  is  more  calculated  to 
give  one  command  of  one's  self  and  grace.  Too  much 
cannot  be  written  in  favor  of  this  grand  training  for 
children,  and  the  popularity  into  which  the  pony  has 
sprung  bears  witness  to  its  more  general  acceptance. 

But  then  there  are  ponies  and  ponies,  and  children  must 
not  fancy  that  because  the  animal  is  so  small  there  is  no 
possible  danger  in  handling  any  one  of  them.  Every  pony 
cannot  be  treated  like  a  .u'reat  good-natured  house-dog. 
They  require  training— and  sometimes  of  the  most  careful 
and  skilful  kind— before  it  is  safe  to  turn  them  over  to  the 


youngster.  They  should  be  well  broken  and  Baited  be- 
fore the  child  is  permitted  to  mount,  else  there  is  small 
hope  of  the  pupil  ever  becoming  proficient  or  graceful. 
The  gait,  of  course,  being  more  springy  and  not  so  rough 
as  in  a  horse,  the  tendency  would  be  simply  to  stay  on, 
irrespective  of  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  child  should  receive  its  first  lessons  in 
riding  on  a  well-broken,  easy-waited  saddle-horse;  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  under  the  supervision  of  a  ro.-tlU 
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competent  instructor,  which,  by-the-way,  is  not  easy  to 
find;  curiously  enough,  they  are  few  and  far  between. 

My  reason  for  this  is  because  of  the  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  pony  which  will  patiently  maintain  any  one  gait 
under  the  pounding  in  the  saddle  of  the  inexperienced 
pupil.  The  pony  is  more  apt  to  be  restive,  and  the 
youngster  is  so  busy  staying  in  the  saddle  that  all  thought 
of  hands  vanishes,  and  the  boy  or  girl  learns  probably  to 
ride,  and  maybe  as  well  as  the  average,  but  never  gets 
"hands,"  without  which  no  one  can  ever  hope  to  ride 
gracefully  or  well.  Give  the  child  its  first  lessons  on  a 
good  horse,  and  when  it  has  got  to  the  point  where  it  can 
sit  firmly  in  the  saddle  at  a  trot  or  canter  without  hang- 
ing on  to  the  reins,  it  is  time  to  put  it  on  a  pony. 

At  all  events,  every  boy  and  girl  should  learn  to  ride, 
whether  on  a  horse  or  pony. 


VAEIATIONS   OF  A   JEST. 

THAT  there  is  very  little  that  is  new  under  the  sun  is  shown 
perhaps  more  frequently  in  the  jukes  that  arc  tnlil  than  in 
anything  else.  A  story  has  lioen  ^oinj;  the  rounds  of  late  ron- 
cernini;  tin-  trepidation  of  a  small  hoy,  who  upon  being  asked 
rather  uriinly  by  bis  school-teacher  \vho  discmercd  America, 
began  to  whimper, and  instinctively  blurted  out, 

"  P-please,  sir,  it   wasn'i  me  !" 

This  has  its  counterpart  in  an  amusing  school-buy  tale  told 
many  years  a^o  by  an  Knylish  leaeher  who  believed  in  the  po\\  - 
era  of  the  liireh  to  restore  fadin;;1  memory.  Having  asked  one 
of  his  scholars  the  i|  nest  ion,  "  Who  made  this  glorious  nnivi  IM  '" 
the  boy  replied,  "I — I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  Come,"  said  the  teacher,  laking  up  his  switch,  "you  must 
kno\\.  Tell  me,  or  I  shall  \\hipyou!" 

The  boy  looked  at  the  whip  a  moment,  and  then  with  a  char- 

aeterisl  ir  snivel   confessed. 

"Please,  teacher,  I  did,  but  I  \vont  do  ir  au;iin." 
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THE  MATE  OF  THE  "MARY  ANN." 

l;-i     SOPHIE    S' 

Po      y,        FI.YING  HIL] 


(   IIAI'TKl;     XIII. 

1)  (  1 1;  1  N  held  the  bil  ••(  eii>  eked  ri  I  >bon  in  her  hand,  and 
\     looked  at    il   in  a  kind  of  helpless  dismay,  while   Mar- 
t  ha.  ton  much  excited  liy  her  position  as  hostess  to  think  of 

u  liat  seemed  to  I ir i-  a  trille.  rail  led  on.  fortunate!}  drown- 

. lean's    persistent    <|  ue.sl  ions,    and    even    making    .lean 

forget  tliein,  which   it    \v;is  very   unusual    for  her  to  do.  for 

.lean's  bump  of  curiosity   was  almost  as  la  rye  as  Thaiiliy 

Baker's. 

"What  do  \  on  think;  I've  had  an  Idea  !"  cried  Mar- 
liia.  "  Miss  Ferris  was  ahvays  wanting-  us  to  have  ideas, 
and  no  u  one  lias  come  lo  me.  .In  has  ahvays  owned  that 
1  was  wonderfully  cle\cr  in  yetting  rid  of  .Miss  Ferris, 
and  now  I'm  going  to  do  it  for  good." 

"  \V  lien  slii'  has  just  been  so  kind;  1  think  she's  nice," 
S3  id  .lean,  severely. 

"Oh.  she'll  he  heller  oil':  she  lias  a  horrid  time  with 
us."  said  Martha,  frankly.  "You  know  Uncle  Amhrose 
ililford;  He's  an  old  dear  -a  bachelor,  or  widower,  or 
inn  i  ii  my— and  preaches  in  (  (Id  Dcpford.  1  was  running 
through  the  hall  in  search  of  some  sharp  scissors  when 
Miss  Ferris  olt'ered  to  sacrifice  her  locks,  and  I  saw  him 
in  the  library  talking  with  papa.  I  ran  in  and  told  about 
it.  I  made  such  a  pretty  story  of  her  devotion  thai  Uncle 
Ambrose  was  touched.  I'm  sure.  I've-  si-en  him  sbviny 
up  to  her  several  times.  And  I  killed  two  birds  with  one 
stone  without  intending  it.  I  made  a  good  impression 
upon  papa,  who  has  been  dreadfully  cross  to  me  of  late, 
as  if  I  were  to  blame  about  that  watch.  He  said  lie  was 
ylad  to  see  some  sign  of  my  appreciating-  my  yoveruess. 
I  in  going  to  show  my  appreciation  by  marrying  her  to 
Uncle  Ambrose  (iitl'ord!  I've  really  <j«t  to  yel  rid  of 
her!"  Martha's  brow  darkened  suddenly.  "She's  taken 

to  watching- me.  and  she  ci -s  tip  behind  me  so  suddenly 

that  she  makes  me  jump.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  whai 
she  has  got  into  her  head;  perhaps  she  is  yoiny  to  be 
crazy.  Oh,  there  are  the  Farrar  girls!  Isn't  that  .1 

bat?" 

Martha  was  welcoming  a  host  of  girls,  of  a  yreat  variel  v 
of  clothes  and  manners.  Their  father  insisted  upon  their 
.sending-  invitations  with  much  less  discrimination  than 
they  would  have  liked  to  use  since  their  New  York  win- 
ters, and  the  grandchildren  of  some  of  those  who  "had 
helped  him  on  in  the  world''  wore  the  homespun  dress 
and  manners  of  the  stay  at  home  yirls  and  boys  of  the 

Cape. 

Did  ('arisen  know  what  Ken  had  done,  and  why  she 
had  helped  Jo  YVilkes  to  escape;  To  saj  that  he  had 
found  the  ribbon  in  dridiron  (  We  was  certainly  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  I  know  that  you  were  there  the  night  when  .b> 
AY i Ikes  escaped."  This  thouyht  was  lorturiny  Robin  while 

she  tried  to  respond  to  the  merry  yi Imys  of  her  friends. 

It  was  a  little  relief  to  see  I>uke  Ra.w  lins  cominy  louards 
her.  making-  his  way  painfully,  but  with  a  briyht  face, 
through  the  gay  groups  on  the  yreal  shady  lawn.  She 
could  not  tell  him  — if  she  only  might! — but  some  bits  of 
the  quotation  he  bad  read  to  her  which  he  had  said  helped 
him  came  to  her  with  a  kind  of  comfort.  That  was  a 
yood  yrlm  bit  about  the  man  who  "when  his  leys  were 
Smitten  off  had  fomj-bt  upon  his  slumps"'  If  only  she 
had  done  absolutely  right:  What  Would  Duke  say  to 
know  just.  what,  they  had  done.  Ken  and  she; 

"I    have    a    letter   from    Ken."  he   said,  eayerly.  as  he 

l'6  i<-hed  her.       "  I  want   you  to  hear  something  there  is  in 

Will  you  come  down  here  under  |he  oak-tree?     The 

are  all  going  to  the  other  side;   the  music  is  in  the 
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old    summer  house.        We  shall    be  quite  quiet.       But  per- 
haps \  on  are  in  a    hurry   lo  dance  or  play    tennis?" 

Robin    shoo!,-    her    head    dolefully;    poor    Robin,   whose 
lad    been    wont    to    (ingle  at    the  sound  of  a  nien-y 
tune,  would  she  ever  wish   lo  dance  again  ' 

"I  Icneu  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Ken."  said 
Duke  a  little  doubtfully,  evidently  pn/./.led  by  her  man- 
ner. Ib-  said  lie  iiad  only  wrillen  a  scrap  of  a  letter 
home.  Poor  Ken  !  he  was  a  wflllly  in  I  he  d  limps  when  he 
went  away,  bul  I  think  things  are  heller  with  him  now." 

There  was  a  seal  under  a  yreal  oak  tree,  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  lawn,  and  Robin  sat  down  upon  it.  turning  a, 
pale  and  \\islfnl  face  Inwards  1  bike. 

"  'A  fellow  learns  a  yreat  deal  in  next  to  no  time  when 
he  goes  out  into  the  world  with  but  little  in  his  pocket 
and  less  in  his  head,  like  me.' "  read  Duke.  He  had  skipped 
the  tirsl  part  of  the  letter,  with  a  little  murmur  of  inipa- 
lienci -.  afterwards  Robin  remembered  that.  "'I  knew 
that  I  wasn't  much  of  a  fellow,  but  I  didn't  see  how 
many  chances  I  was  wasting.  My  sister  told  me  so.  bul 
a  fellow  doesn't  like  to  have  girls  telling  him  what  he 
ought  to  do.  She's  twice  the  fellow  that  I  am,  though, 
my  sister  Robin,  and  she  won't  do  anything  she  thinks  is 
wrong,  not  to  save  her  life.'  " 

"Oh,  oh,  he  doesn't  know!''  murmured  Robin,  with  a 
choking  sensation. 

''She's  pretty  proud,  and  she  minds' — li'm  —  h'ni  — 
that's  nothing,"  said  Duke,  interrupting  his  reading. 
''I'm  afraid  I  was  pretty  hateful  to  her,  and  to  them 
all.  at  home,  and  they  must  have  been  ylad  to  get  rid  of 
me.  The  work  here  is  pretty  rough,  and  it  makes  a  fel- 
low flare  up  inside  to  be  ordered  round  as  I  am;  but  so 
far  I've  bad  sense  enough  to  keep  my  wrath  to  myself. 
The  boy  isn't  much  of  anybody  in  a  yreat  manufacturing 
establishment,  and  he  isn't  uoing  to  be  put  up  with  as  he 
is  at  home.  lint  I  think  if  I  behave  myself  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  chance  to  learn  the  business,  and  that's  what 
I  want  more  than  anything  in  the  world.  1  believe  I 
told  you  that  there  were  some  things  that  had  given  me 
a  yreal  notion  for  chemistry.  But  now  I've  got  an  idea 
that  I  can't  get  rid  of,  thai  1  played  the  shirk  in  leaving 
home.  They  need  me  there,  that  is,  if  I  should  do  my 
part  as  1  ought,  and  not  shirk.  Instead  of  whining  be- 
cause things  went  wrong  I  ought  to  have  faced  the  mu- 
sic and  made  them  better.  If  I  had  even  gone  fish- 
iny  to  any  purpose,  and  not.  let  Robin  lake  passengers  out 
in  the  Mtir/i  Ann  — 

"  J'oo r  Ken  !   he  needn't  mind  that."  said  Robin. 

"There's  nothing  like  a  little  homesickness  to  bring  a 
fellow  on  to  his  marrow-bones!"  said  Duke.  "The  first 
time  I  went  away  to  school  I  found  out  what  a  cub  I  had 
been  at  home,  I  can  tell  you! 

'  '  I  shall  write  to  Robin,'"  the  letter  went  on,  "  'and 
ask  her  if  she  thinks  I  ought  to  come  home,  not  to  daw- 
dle and  shirk,  but  to  put  in  my  best  licks.  She's  the  one 
who  will  understand.' 

"That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  hear,"  said  Duke, 
folding  his  letter  up,  although  Robin  cast  a  wistful 
glance  at  the  other  page.  "I  thought,  of  course,  you 
knew  your  own  family  affairs,  and  I'm  afraid  it  seems 
like  impertinence  for  me  to  say  anything,  but  I  do  think 
il  would  lie  such  a  pity  for  Ken  to  come  back." 

"Oh,  a  yreat  pity,"  said  Robin,  mechanically.  She 
was  trying  to  think  how  much  Ken  could  mean  by 
proposing  to  come  back.  "Would  he  "  face  the  music" 
so  far  as  to  confess  everything?  She  was  the  one  who 
would  understand,  he  had  said,  and  that  sounded,  she 
thouyht.  as  if  he  did  mean  to  confess. 

"  lie's  the  kind  of  a  fellow,  to  be  sure,  to  have  an  aw- 
ful lot  of  persistency  about,  anything  that  he  takes  to, 
and  there  really  isn't  anything  here  for  him  to  do.  I 
think  he  would  get  dull  and  discontented  again,  no  mat- 
ter how  brave  he  might  be,"  continued  Duke. 
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"He  really  ought  not  to  come,  ought  he!"  said  Robin, 
eagerly.  She  had  wished  that  he  might  be  brave  enough 
KI  uiidd  (hi!  wrung:;  she  had  even  tried  to  pray  that  He 
might,  and  now,  suddenly,  she  felt  that  she  could  not.  en 
dure  it.  For  him  to  suffer  such  disgrace — Ken,  who  was 
so|>roiid!  And  his  father  and  mother,  they  could  never 
bear  it.  Let  Carlseu  threaten  and  try  to  frighten  her: 
there  was  nothing  that  he  could  prove— nothing. 

"I  shall  certainly  tell  him  to 'stay,"  said  Kohiu.  But 
she  looked  so  pale  and  excited  that  Duke  was  startled. 

"You  mustn't  let  this  trouble  you.  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  know  that  Ken  was  so  —  so  plucky,"  he 
said.  "It  really  does  a  fellow  good  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  being  coddled,  and  to  have  to  obey  orders.  And 
if  I  could  do  anything— if  you  would  look  upon  me  as 
a  brother,  in  Ken's  place,  while  he  is  gone,  I  should  be 
awt'ulle  irlad.  I'm  not  a  hit  had  at  being  a  brother,  if  1 
am  lame.  I'm  so  used  to  it.  You  can  ask  Peggy  and 
Kitty." 

"  You're  very  good,  but,  I  shall  do  very  well.  I  don't 
need  any  help."  said  Robin,  in  a  stiff  little  voice.  Then 
she  went  and  played  tennis,  and  danced  with  the  gayest. 

"She  is  just  getting  over  Ken's  going,"  said  Jean  to 
sympathetic  Kitty  Raw  I  ins.  "She's  had  a  face  a  yard 
long.'' 

Julia  Hallett,  with  a  fringe  of  little  bobbing  curls 
ruthlessly  shorn  from  Miss  Ferris's  devoted  head  penned 
Robin  into  a.  corner  to  make  her  "solemnly  swear"  that 
she  didn't  "  look  a  fright." 

"  It's  a  success,  isn't  it '"  said  Julia,  being  reassured  in 
the  matter  of  bangs.  "All  but  Peggy  Rawlins.  She's 
too  grown-up,  and  she  wants  to  be  useful.  She  wanted 
to  pour  chocolate— think  of  it! — as  if  it  were  an  afternoon 
tea.  I  told  her  we  didn't  do  things  in  any  such  small 
wav.  She  said,  'Oh,  I  thought  it  was  just  a  boy  and 
girl  party!'  I  think  it  was  rude,  though  Martha  says  she 
didn't  mean  to  be.  Now  she's  devoting  herself  to  those 
shy  countrified  little  Farrar  girls.  See!  if  she  isn't  making 
Josh  Gilford  dance  with  her!  The  last  time  became  here 
to  a  party  he  hid  under  the  attic  stairs,  and  we  had  to 
drag  him  out  to  supper." 

Je.in  went  to  sleep  in  the  carriage  in  which  Mr.  Hal- 
lett sent  them  home,  but  Robin  said  to  herself  all  the  way 
home,  and  half  through  the  night,  until  in  spite  of  her- 
self she  fell  asleep,  "I  will  tell  Ken  not  to  come  home." 

She  waited  anxiously  for  Ken's  letter,  which  was  not 
very  satisfactory  when  it  came.  For  Ken  did  not  un- 
burden his  mind  so  freely  to  her  as  he  had  done  to  Duke 
R.iwlins.  It  was  because  Duke  did  not  know  everything, 
as  she  did,  Robin  said  to  herself.  But  he  did  say  that  he 
thought  sometimes  that  he  ought  to  come  home  and  bear 
his  share  of  the  family  burdens,  and  asked  her  opinion 
about  the  matter.  He  admitted  that  he  had  been  "as 
savage  as  a  catamount"  before  lie  went  away,  but  he  had 
had  much  to  trouble  him.  He  had  already  learned  that 
there  was  no  room  for  shirks  in  the  world,  and  if  he  did 
come  home  the  mate  of  the  Mary  Ann  should  never  again 
be  obliged  to  he  e:i|itain  and  mate  too. 

The  paper  which  Prim  had  found,  and  which  she  had 
sent  him.  had  proved  to  be  of  no  value  ;  an  expert  at  hand- 
writing had  been  able  to  make  out  a  few  words.  As  a 
last  resort  he  had  sent  it  to  the  apothecary  at  Kingstown  — 
the  apothecary  who  had  laughed  at  him — but  without 
much  hope.  At  all  events,  there  were  somethings  which 
the  apothecary  would  not  know,  unless  he  could  remem- 
ber the  things  which  Dave  had  asked  for  in  vain.  "I 
said  lots  of  hateful  tilings  to  you  about  that  paper,  Robin, 
but  it  was  such  a  disappointment  to  lose  that  chance  of 
a  fortune!  I  can't  trust  myself  to  think  of  it,  even  now." 
Then  followed  anxious  questions  about  Dave's  condition, 
which  showed  that  he  had  not  abandoned  all  hope  of  the 
fortune  which  was  to  be  made  by  Freneau's  discovery. 
'I've  learned  the  value  of  money  as  well  as  ever  a  boy 


knew  it,  I'll  warrant!"  he  wrote.      "  It  drags  you  into  the 
mire  to  he  without  it." 

"That  isn't  true!"  cri<  d  Robin,  hotly,  as  she  read. 
"  Nothing  can  drag  you  into  the  mire bul  \ourself.  And 
1  shall  tell  him  so  when  1  write." 

But,  after  all,  she  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Her  letter 
was  constrained,  as  letters  are  apt  to  he  when  one  cannot 
speak  of  the  thing  that  lies  nearest  one's  heart.  How 
could  she  reproach  him  for  the  wrong  which  she  had 
helped  him  to  conceal  ;  "  We  are  doing  very  well,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  you  at  home, "she  wrote. 

She  worked  and  saved  with  fierce  energy:  that  was  to 
pay  for  the  watch.  She  patched  her  old  boating-dress 
anew,  and  went  down  to  the  Quansett  wharf  to  look  for 
passengers.  She  went  fishing  with  Cap'n  Saul,  did  a 
boy's  work,  and  had  her  share  of  the  catch,  which  Saul 
and  Thanny  sold  for  her.  They  eyed  her  askance,  no- 
ticing how  grasping  she  had  become. 

"There's  more  amiss  up  there  than  we  know  of,"  C'ap'n 
Saul  had  said,  one  night,  smoking  his  after-supper  pipe. 
"You  might  jest  as  well  scant  our  share  a  little  when 
you're  dividin',  Thanny.  She  ain't  notliin'  but  a  gal." 

Good,  stingy  C'ap'n  Saul  !  be  had  had  a  struggle  with 
himself,  which  only  Thanny  knew  of,  before  he  said  that. 

Being  so  busily  occupied  Robin  went  but  seldom  to  Sand- 
ford,  refusing  most  of  the  invitations  of  the  Hallett  and 
Rawlins  girls,  who  were  having  a  merry  summer  with 
picnics,  and  sailing,  and  tennis.  She  had  seen  t 'ari- 
sen only  twice,  and  he  had  given  her  a  quizzical  little 
smile  as  he  bowed.  He  bad  been  obliged  to  give  up  his 
experiments  upon  Dave,  because  the  doctor  had  forbidden 
them.  Dave  had  been  feverish  and  ill  for  a  week  as  a 
result  of  his  glass-making  at  the  \\orUs,  and  the  doctor 
had  been  decided  in  his  condemnation  of  any  attempt 
at  forcing  his  memory.  His  mind  must  he  amused  and 
oiil\T  gently  stimulated,  he  said;  and  Adam  was  lent  to/ 
him,  at  Jean's  suggestion  that  he  was  well  adapted  to 
this  work.  Adam  made  things  lively  in  the  lit.tle  house 
on  the  edge  of  .the  marsh.  Dave's  shouts  of  laughter 
could  be  heard  far  and  wide,  and  even  Robin  was  cheered, 
almost  in  spite  of  herself,  when  she  went  there,  by  his 
pranks.  What  Adam  had  needed  to  develop  his  talents 
was  a  playfellow,  and  he  had  found  one  in  Dave.  An- 
nette worked  cheerfully  at  anything  she  could  find  to  do 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  declared  that  her 
Dave  was  becoming  himself  once  more,  although  no  one 
else  could  see  any  change. 

The  Rawlinses  came  often  to  the  bluffs  on  their  walks 
and  drives,  in  spite  of  Robin's  unsocial  ways;  but  Duke 
never  said  anything  more  about  Ken,  and  this  was  a  re- 
lief, after  all.  although  Robin  knew  that  the  correspond 
ence  between  them  was  much  more  brisk  than  that  which 
Ken  kept  up  with  his  own  family. 

With  all  Robin's  elforts,  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
watch — the  conscience  money — was  gathered  so  slowly! 
But  the  summer  had  drifted  away,  and  the  summer  sun 
had  made  the  cranberries  plump  and  rosy,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  a  great  crop  was  still  held  out.  The  meadow  was 
a  mile  from  the  bluffs,  down  below  Honeypot  Marsh, 
but  Robin  was  never  weary  of  trudging  over  the  road; 
the  cranberries  meant  so  much:  she  could  pay  for  the 
watch;  she  might  even  send  something  to  Jo  Wilkes's 
mother.  The  lightening  of  her  father's  anxieties, the  home 
comforts  they  would  bring,  were  scarcely  thought  of  now. 

Robin  was  going  to  pick  herself,  and  .lean  as  well,  if 
her  high  courage  held  out.  and  Robin  had  already  en 
gaged  the  Blodgett  children  ;  Annette,  for  as  much  of  the 
time  as  she  could  leave  Dave;  Thanny,  who  declared  that 
he  wouldn't  leave  the  cranberries  even  to  catch  a  whale; 
Joey  Fiekett,  of  clove-lozenge  memory;  and,  in  fact,  a 
host  of  Vuansetl  boys  and  girls,  who  were  all  her  friends, 
to  say  nothing  of  Julia  Hallett  and  Kitty  Rawlins,  who 
were  going  to  pick  for  fun. 
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ilnl\    one   daii'/cr   now    :-eemcd   lo   Ihrcaleu    Hi''   era  liber 

n,  a  ml  i  li:ii  wa  fro  i  H  w  a  desirable  in  lea  \  e  I  IM-MI 
on  the  vines  as  long  as  possible,  hut  IK»\V.  in  laic  Sepiem 

her,  tin-  ni".hls   were   vei'J    cool.       S«ni''   infill    miyht   come 

ing  fro  i  Tliere  w  ere  lloodi-aies  <>n  Ihe  edgi  oi 
the  meadow,  b\  means  of  \\lm-li  ii  could  I,.-  Hooded,  ami 
the  cranberries  proieded  from  their  enemy;  :m<l  Than 

n\.  as   well   as   1,'obin,  kepi    watch  ;m<l    ward 

|:H  one  da\    thej    had  gone  for  some  deep  sea 

oul  I)'  >  ui  ii  I  i  in'  Chunks,  and  ;i  keen  \\  ind  blew   up 
"So   long  as   ii.'s  windy,  Thanny,  there's  no  danger. 

said    1,'ohin     I'm-   il,    \\  as   always  sh-all  liily.  in   I  lie  si  ill,  cold 

:  .,  ili.-ii  iln-  deadly  frost  came  ii|>on  iln-  cranberries. 

"  'Pin-  wind    is   H'oiii;/  down    \vil.li    llir   sun.  and   Ilicn    it's 
•j g  lo  In-  rn///,"  siiid  Thanny,  sayely. 

"()|il    I'nil)   didn't    sa.y    SO,"   s;iid    Kolnn.    who    w.'is    con 
stantly  in  the  counsels  of  Ihc  VVealher  I'ain-au. 

"Mebbe  he  wa'n't  horn  on  ihe  Cape,"  suggested  Th;m 

nv  "lie  ilnn'l  always  know.  If  them  low  lyin'  black 
clouds  don't,  mean  cold 

"  Wind,  more  likely,     said  Cap'n  Saul     urvey ing  them 

w  1 1  Ii  a  1 1  I'M  c  1 1  .-.ei  I  eye  "  \Ve  ca  n  lisli  until  dark,  a  nil  I  hen 
ha\e  a  hree/e  thai  II  lake  us  li e  kilin'." 

The  llallett  ij'ii-ls  were  on   board,  and  Pegrgj  and  |)uke 

lta\\lin^  ('ap'n  Saul  had  ]>rouiiM'd  them  some  "tall 
lishin'."  and  t.he\  were  |iulliiiL'  in  some  very  lar;;'e  lish. 
It  had  heen  warm  in  the  morniiej1,  warm  and  misl.y.  with 
SO  lillle  \vind  liiat  the  /•'//////(/  Srin/  had  heen  a  loiiy  time 

in  reaching  the  fishing-ground.      N»\\  < 'a  ji'n  Saul  wa     in 

no  hurry  lo  lea\'e,  hoi  h  out  of  consideral  ion  for  the  .  iti  1 
and  tor  his  "'iiesls.  Il  was  his  o|iinion  Ihal  holh  Ifohin 
and  'riiann  v  Were  Unreasonably,  childishly  anxious  a  hoi  1 1 

Ihe  cranberrii 


Thanny  kept  his  e\  ,-  on 
I  he  clouds,  and  had  hul 
sliyhl  reya  rd  even  for  I  he 
I'orly  ]ioundi-r  which  be 
had  ca  Ughl 

Till  w  ind  dii  d  a  way  at 
ll  fell 

and  (  'ap'n  Saul  immediate 

Iv  bestirred  himself.  The 
/'  'I  Hi  n(i  Srii//  wafi  loo 
a  boat  lo  i-ii',',  to 
he  heea  I  med  \\  oil  Id  mi  a  n 
lo  slay  oul  all  niyhl 
That  bad  often  happened 

lo  i  be  Si'inl  \\  lien  Cap'n 
Saul  and  Thanny  were 
alone  in  her:  hut  willi 
I  In-  passengers  he  had  lo 
day  it  was  a  more  serious 
mailer.  Thanny  was 
about  lo  betake  himself 

to  I  In-  lender,  but  his  hro 
ther  intei  po  i  d 

"It  is  loo  far  to  row, 
Thanny.  and  you  won't 
ma  ke  an  \  t  limy.  There's 
a  cloud  out  there  that's 
a  'jo iny  to  brill:.'  us  a  cap 
fill  of  wind  anyhow." 

But  the  capful  of  wind 
didn't  ciime.  The  dark 
cloud  wandered  oil',  out 
to  sea  apparent  I  v,  and  t  he 
stars  heyan  to  shine  oul 
of  a  clear,  i|uiel  sk y  ;  I  In- 
air  yn-w  si  iller.  and  there 
WES  scarcely  a  ripple;  on 

i  In-    water.       '  I    declare, 

if  ever  I  Ifllfi  so  beat,  by 
the  weather!"  exclaimed 

•  lap  n  Sank  I  don't  know  as  ever  I  see  wind  yivc  out 

|e  I  like  that.'' 

'  If  an  \  body  wa  nts  I  o  yo  'lon-j  of  me.  I'm  yomy  lo  take 
lo  I  he  tender'"  Thanny  suddenly  announce  d. 

"I  want  to  go,  but  il  would  make  the  boat  heavier, 
and  delay  \ou,"  said  IJobin.  "Ob.  Thanny!  liul  I 
know  you  will  do  all  'yon  can." 

"  You  won't  ,sc(!  land  before  dayliybt;  lln-  Scml  will 
be  iii  a  I  lead  of  you  !"  ca  I  led  (  'ap'n  Saul. 

I'.ul  Thanny  set  his  lielh  liyhtly  together,  and  look 
up  his  oars.  "Kxercise  ain't  bad  fora  I'd  low  I  o  n  i  if  lit, 
for  it.  is  cold,  and  no  mistake-,"  be  said. 

Robin  crouched  in  the  stern,  a  heap  of  miseiw  :  the 
cranberries  w<;r«;  lost,  ami  willi  them  all  her  hopes. 

The-  dim  yray  dawn  liyhled  Thanny  as  lie  landed  al 
(i  rid  iron  (  'ove,  the  nearest  point  to  Ihe-  e- ran  berry  meadow. 
A  hea  vy  while  frost  covered  all  I  he  lie  Ids.  (  'ramped  and 
full  of  pains  was  Thanny ,  and  nearly  worn  out;  but  In- 
carried  his  heavy  he.-n-l  bravely  throuyh  boy  and  brier  to 
the  meadow.  No  white  frost  here,  bid  yli ••Icninv  water 
o\erall  tin-  vines!  \nd  \  el  I  In-  jjah-s  si-enn-el  scarcely 
rai  ill  al  all  lie  hurried  over  to  them.  A  liyure  rose 
from  tin-  yroiind,  a  wet  ami  drayyled  liyure.  Krom  the 
shawl  thrown  ov«-r  her  head  Annette-  Krenea  u's  anxious 
face  looked  i  ml  al  him. 

"  I  could  not  lift  the  yale-s  e-nouyh.  and  if  was  too  lale 
lo  gel  any  one.  so  I  have  not  dare  to  yo  away.  Is  it- 
thai,  tin-  cranberries  are  safer" 

"You've  been   here   all    niyhir"  yaspe-d   Thanny.     lie 

extended  one  of  bis  little,  hard,  brown  paws.  "I  .say, 
shake,  will  vour  You  you  you're  e-onsid'a  ble  of  a 
girl!" 

(  TO   UK   CON  MM:  nn  | 
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V'OLl  ME    XIV. 


IN    THE   GRAND   COURT   OF    lloNoi;. 

nv    i  ,  \\  II.    SCO  r'l'    MINKS 

rp  ||  r  Grand  ( 'our!   of  Honor  :it   i  In-  World's  I  air  is  certainly 
I       deserving  ot   its  name,      l!   runs  fiom  i  lie'  Administration 

Buildup  to  the  greaf  I'ei  isty  !<-,  I'mming  on  tin-  lake.  A  canal 
nr  basin  is  in  I  In-  centre;  across  ll»p  waters  of  which  dart  the 

lolas  :inil  111'-  swift,  muse-less  electric   la -lirs.      Oeca- 

|h  Mil'  water-fowls  which  swim  about  the  Wooded  Island 
in  Mir  main  lagoon  venture  inln  ih,-  basi  n.  a  ml  make  iVirnds 
w  illi  the  gulls  thai  are  there  in  great  numbers.  Then-  arc  Icr- 

raci's  .'lllii  stone   steps  UT1  cither  sille   of  the   water    leading   to  the 

main  walks,  and  walls,  and  statues,  and  coin  in  us,  and  bridges, 
and  music  stands,  and  fountains  all  around.  Agriculture  Mall 

and  ihe  Machinery  Muilding  ne  si,l,..  and  Manufactures  and 

Liberal  Arts  and  the  Electricity  buildings  on  the  other,  complete 

the  t'raine  of  Ihe  (Iraml  Court. 

It     is    illl|lossilile    to     Ulentlou     tile    most     striking    object     to    he 

found  therein.  It  depends  altogether  upon  where  you  stand. 
Tin-  sun,  however,  makes  his  preference  easily  known,  and  he 
exhibits  the  trails  of  a  miser,  too.  When  he  finds  a  chance  In 

|.ce| I    from  liehiud  the  clouds  or  mist,  immediately  liis  rays 

llash  toward  the  gold  dome  of  the  Admi  nisi  ra.l  ion  Building,  or 
t  lie  gilded  stal  ne  of  I  he  I  ,V  i  >  n  I  die  making  them  most  eonspicu- 
ons  against  their  blue  and  white  backgrounds.  The-  statue  of 
the  Republic  stands  in  the  basiu  near  the'  Peristyle,  but  faces 
MIC  Administration  Building  and  the  rising  sun.  The  heroic 
viai  lies  upon  thi'  I'l-rislyle  cau  only  g.-i/e-  admiringly  al  the 
lady's  back.  Amid  the  massive  st  i  net  uics  on  all  sides  the  fair 
goddess  d.ies  not  look  so  a iua/.i ugly  tall  al  a  distance,  but  you 
can  rcali/e  her  si/e  when  you  approach  nearer.  The  men  who 
climbed  over  her  head  ami  shoulders,  or  sal  along  her  arms  pre- 
vious to  tl pcning  day .  looked  more  like  some  curious  kind  id' 

birds  than  anything  else. 

Miss  1,'cpnbli,.1  is  sixty-live-  feel  fall,  and  is  the  work  of  the 
sculptor,  Daniel  ( '.  Trench.  She  has  a  pole'  with  a  liberty-cap 
!"'•  ii  in  her  left  hand,  and  a  globe  and  eagle-  in  the  right.  As 
she  represents  this  republic  she  has  to  be  big,  and  is  the  hiigest 
statue  e\ei  made  in  America.  Her  I  ore  linger  is  nearly  four  feet 
long  just  forty-live  inches  to  be  correct  and  is  ten  and  one- 
half  inches  around.  Her  nose  is  thirty  inches  in  length,  and 
around  her  hair  ami  head  she  measures  t vveufy-fonr  feet.  She 
\\oii  Id  be  a  delightful  model  for  a  school-teacher  when-  ihere 
arc  any  bad  boys  to  In-  looked  after,  for  her  arms  arc-  t  lurly  feet 
en  it;,  and  I  lie  had  boys  w  on  Id  lilld  it  troublesome  to  gel  out  of  her 
reach.  1 'roi ii  the  lop  of  her  head  to  her  chin  is  lifreen  feet,  so  ii 
would  cos  i  a  greal  deal  I  o  keep  her  in  \eils  if  she  w  as  a  I  all  afraid 
of  being  sun  I  mi  ned.  Four  men  could  sit  in  one  of  her  hands,  and 
you  might  hold  a.  dinner  party  in  her  head  so  far  as  space  is 
concerned.  These  figures  are  oflicial,  but  they  give  only  a  faint 
idea  of  her  si/e.  as  she  is  so  ext  raordiuarily  large  thai  you  have 

to  see    her  to    be   sll  fliciel  I  I  1  V     a  \\  ell. 

On  rosl  ral  columns  on  either  side  stand  I  wo  gigan  lie  Xcpl  lines, 
on  guard  over  the  Republic.  They  look  lifelike  enough  to  prod 
anybody  with  their  tridents  if  they  so  desired.  Around  tin- 
cm  irt  are  statues  of  various  animals,  and  t  hey .  too,  are  so  colos- 
sal  that-  if  they  were  leal  Ihe  enormous  Krnpp  gun  would  have 

to    be    called    into    1'ci  |  nisi  t  ion    ill    order   to    preserve   Chicago    and 

all    the-  visitors  from  destruction.      F.\  cry  thing  is  large  there 
and  you   can  only  reali/e  the  bigness  of  the  whole  by  eompari 
son    with   the   little   men    and    women    for   whose   hem-lit    it    was 
built.      You  sec  these  ordinary  beings  walking  around  like  ants 
on   a   big  map.      'I  he   ail    and  symmetry  of  tin-  \v  hole,  however, 
arc  so   perfect    that    tin-  genius  of  the   builders  is  instinctively 
recognized,  and  yon  are  lost   in  wonder. 

Opposite  fhc  Administration  Building,  lint  looking  toward  the 
Republic  and  the  Peri. style,  is  the  great  Columbia  Fountain,  de- 
signed by  Frederick  Maemoniiies.  This,  t is  large,  so  large,  in 

I'acl.thnt  the  sculptor  had  to  have-  four  great  studios  in  which 
to  do  his  modelling.  In  the  ecn  I  re  of  a  ci  ren  la  r  basi  n,  one  Ii  u  ti- 
died and  lit'ly  feel  in  diameter,  is  a  barge  drawn  by  eight  sea- 
horses, bearing  outriders.  Columbia  sits  in  the  barge  in  t  ri  umpli, 
guided  by  Time  and  preceded  by  Fame.  There  are  live  figures 
mi  c-it  her  side,  re  pi  esc  nl  ing  Science.  Industry  .  Agriculture,  Ci  mi- 
me: ce.  and  the  Arts — t  hese  figures  do  the  row  ing.  Around  the 
barge  swim  dol  phius,  t  ritous,  and  all  sorts  of  mcrfolks.  The 
water  which  shoots  and  falls  from  all  sides  is  illuminated  :il 

night    by  electricity ,  and    tl licet    is  wonderful.      Some-  of  the 

figures  arc-  t  w  enly  feel  in  height,  and  they  arc-  all  beautiful  and 
imposing — they  seem  so  real,  that  Miss  1,'epublic  at  tin-  other 
end,  "with  upheld  hands,  looks  as  though  sin-  were  waving  to 
them  not  in  bear  dow  n  upon  her. 


There   are   i fothei    tilings  to  be  seen  iii  the-  Crand  Court 

ofHouor.    Ii  would  take  a  long,  long  while  to  count  iheiignrcs 

which  smile  at   you   from  the  surrounding  buildings,      lnfac-t.it 

would    be-   an  almost    impossible-  task,  for  they    po[ I    from  the 

most  unexpected  Corners  ami  places.  They,  loo.  add  to  the 
general  hi -a  u  I  y  .  and  some-  1 1 1 1  le  w  i  n  ue-d  \  id  ,n  ies  t  ha  t  look  upon 
you,  dancing  on  oue  foot,  appear  to  be  ready  to  jump  or  fly  to 
your  side-.  Hut  if  they  ever  got  to  the-  ground  they  wouldn't 
appear  so  little  -you  only  term  them  so,  speaking  from  Miss 
Republic's  sixty  -live-loot  standard.  Outlined  against  I  lie-  white 
buildings  and  the  blue  sk  ics  y  on  can  obserx  e  e  very  f  hiiig.  hn  I 
you  M'c  so  much  thai  yon  forge!  nearly  all.  There  is  only  room 
in  \  our  memory  for  gilded  re-publics  and  mammoth  animals,  and 
t  he\ .  like  t  he  lira  nd  Court  and  tin-  w  hole  Fair,  are  so  ov  erpovv  ci- 
ing  that  you  cannot  drive  them  from  your  mind.  You  do  not 
want  to  drive  ibe'in  away,  however,  but  yon  do  wish  that  yon 
had  a.  little  larger  comprehension  so  yon  could  remember  all 
tin-  beautiful  things  in  detail. 


[GNO-RAMUSES. 

~1F,NS[BI>F.  people-  sometimes  make  very  odd   mistake's,  which 


s 


^  a  little  reflection  would  have  enabled  them  to  avoid,  while 
people  who  an-  not  sensible  take  very  startling  views  of  things 
generally.  At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  two  country  girls 

st 1   be-fore   a   copy  of  tin-   Flemish   artist    Paul   Potter's  great 

masterpiece,  and  one  of  them  read  from  her  catalogue,  ''The 
Young  Pmll.  after  Potter." 

"Yes,"  said  the-  oilier,  "there's  the-  bull,  but  whore's  1'ot- 
terf" 

•'Don't  you  see  him."  asked  her  companion,  pointing  to  the 
figure  of  the-  herdsman.  "  be  hi  ml  the  tree  ;'" 

Two  others  were  admiring  a  statue-tie'  of  Andromeda,  which 
was  labelled  -executed  MI  terra-cotta."  "Where  is  Terra  Cot- 
la  .'"  asked  one-  of  them,  with  probably  some  vague  idea  of  Ter- 
ra del  Fin-go. 

"  I'm  sun-  I  do  not  know  ."  w  as  the  reply,  "  but  I  pity  the  poor 
girl,  wherever  it  is." 

A  man,  after  ga/ing  at  a  photograph  of  the  Three  (iraees.  e -x- 
elaimed  :  "What  fools  women  arc-!  Those  girls  have  not  got 
money  enough  to  buy  themselves  dol  lies,  yet  they  spend  the  lit- 
tle- tlie-y  have  in  ha\  ing  t  heir  photograph  taken." 

Two  boatmen  on  tin-  Ohio  River  win  talking  about  mid 
weather,  and  of  a  certain  severe  winter.  "  It  was  just  aw  fill." 
said  one  of  them.  "At  Cincinnati  the  river  was  1'ro/e  tight, 
and  the-  thermometer  went  clown  to  twenty  degrees  be-low 
( 'airei." 

"  I'n-low  which  ?"  asked  his  puzzled  companion. 

"Below  Cairo,  you  blubber-head!  Yon  see,  when  it  freezes  at 
Cairo  it  must  be  pretty  cold,  so  they  say  so  many  degrees  below 
( !airo." 

But  light  was  bursting  in  upon  the  other.  "No, they  do  not," 
be  exclaimed,  eagerly.  '•  You've  gol  it  all  wrong;  it's  so  many 
degrees  be-low  A'cro.  I  do  not  know  what  it  menus,  but  that's 
what  they  say  when  it's  dreadful  cold." 

Mm  the  protoplasm  man  carried  the  day.  Some  oue  was  ex- 
lolling  the  wonderful  powers  of  Professor  Huxley  in  his  hearing, 
when  In-  asked  what  the-  professor  had  done.  He  was  told  that 
besides  doing  everything  he  had  made  the  important  discovery 

al I  protoplasm  :   and  when  informed,  in  answer  to  his  second 

e|iie-sl  ion,  that  it  was  the  life  principle-,  the  starting-point  of 
v  ital  act  ion.  so  to  speak,  he-  exclaimed  scornfully,  "He  disc-ov  cr- 
e-d  that,  el  id  he  '?  He.  knows  all  about  the  life  principle,  does  he? 
\\  ell.  see-  here  now ,  can  he-  take-  some1  of  that  protoplasm  ami  go 
lo  work  and  make  a  man. a  horse1,  an  elephant. a  gnat, or  a  lly. 
w  ith  it?'' 

-•  No!" 

"  Well,  then,  what  on  earth  is  the-  use  of  his  protoplasm;  it's 
not  worth  ten  cents  a  pound  anywhere-.  Appears  to  me  these 
seienlilic  fellows  put  on  a  lot  of  big  airs  about  nothing.  Proto- 
plasm !  shouldn't,  wonder  if  Huxley  came  over  to  get  up  a  com- 
pany 10  work  it.  Is  Ihe  mine'  in  Fngland  .'"  Mul  the  admirer 
of  science  had  nothing  more-  to  say . 

Another  ignoramus  was  a  street  robber  who  stopped  a  famous 
actor  one-  night,  as  he  was  going  home  with  the-  manuscript  of  a 
plav  called  I'i'ri-ini/iiori.r  under  his  arm.  "You  rascal'"  65 
i  l.-iimed  tin-  actor,  fiercely,  "  he  off!  or  I'll  break  my  (>;<•/»</<- 
liiric  over  your  head/'  The-  terrified  robber  did  not  stop  to  see 
what  it  was,  but  vanished  forthwith. 
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TOM,  TOM,  TUE  SCULPTORS  SON. 

BY    VALENTINE    ADAMS. 
Dart  EC. 

HOWLING  Bonaparte  was  the  first  1<> 
emerge  from  the  wreck;  shaking  the 
water  from  his  coat,  and  tlie  dust  of  tlie 
studio  from  his  feet,  lie  limped  away  as 
fasi  as  wrath  and  three  legs  could  carry 
him.  Next  Tom  came  forth,  sick  at  heart 
and  sore  ill  hoth  elbows.  Monkey,  with 
an  awful  vision  of  his  ultimate  capture  b\ 
his  arch-enemy,  the  policeman  of  tin1 
hlock,  stood  speechless  in  despair. 

"  It's  my  fault,  I  suppose,"  he  murmur- 
ed at  last.  "  I  didn't  mean  anything." 

"  Of  course  you  didn't  mean  anything,'1 
said  Tom,  fiercely.  "  Father  says  the 
worst  trouble-maker  of  all  is  the  one  that 
doesn't  mean  anything." 

"Can  it  ever  be  mended?"  ventured 
Jack. 

"No,"  cried  Tom,  gazing  hopelessly  at 
the  headless  rider,  the  overturned  chariot, 
the  dock-tailed,  knock-kneed  horses,  whos.- 
wire  skeletons  showed  grimly  through 
their  scarred  thinks.  "Even  if  it  could, 
do  you  suppose  iny  father  wants  patched-up, 
things  ?  You  better  get  out  of  this,  and  leave  me  to  face 
the  music.  I  don't  know  what  father  will  do.  There's 
three  months'  work  gone  to  smash."  Something  very  like 
a  sob  struggled  in  Tom's  throat  in  spile  of  his  feet  and 
inches. 

But  Monkey's  nature  was  hopeful ;  besides,  he  could 
not  comprehend  nearly  as  well  as  Tom  the  extent  of  the 
damage.  "Perhaps,"  suggested  he,  "  Le  Page's  liquid 
glue  — 

"  Le  Page's  liquid  idiot!"  howled  Tom,  forgetting  the 
easy  affability  becoming  to  a  host. 

At  that  moment  Jim  and  Pierre  returned.  The  former 
was  not  greatly  moved;  to  him  the  disaster  meant  not  so 
much  a.  loss  to  art  as  a  cause  for  "  janiting";  in  his  char- 
acter of  Destroyer  he  felt  a  certain  sympathy  for  the  of- 
I'fiiders.  But  the  wrath  of  Pierre  knew  no  bounds.  He 
hurled  at  the  boys  sharp  bits  of  badly  broken  English, 
calling  Tom  an  "infant  prodigal,"  and  .lack  Emery  a 
"  miserable  eriininel,  lost  to  humane  sentiments." 

"The  work  of  a  whole  winter  lies  here  in  morsels,'' 
lamented  Pierre,  in  his  native  tongue.  "All  is  lost.  It 
is  useless  to  gather  up  the  fragments,  since  it  is  impossible' 
to  put  them  together  again  —  impossible  even  for  me,  who 
knows  so  well  howto  doall  things.  For  the  three  horses 
it  matters  not,  since  my  master  has  copies  of  these;  but 
for  the  little  figure  of  the  lad  all  is  indeed  over.  Why, 
oh,  why  were  boys  ever  made?  Or  if  they  must  be  made. 
why  were  they  made  like  this?" 

Meanwhile,  the  sculptor,  whistling  a  little  tune,  was 
walking  smartly  up  the  street.  His  spirits  had  risen  sev- 
eral degrees  since  morning;  for,  as  it  happened,  he  had 
seen  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  that  gentleman 
had  begged  that  the  visit  might  be  postponed  a  month,  as 
one  member  was  ill,  and  he  himself  had  just  been  sum- 
moned to  San  Francisco  on  business  that  might  detain 
him  there  two  weeks  or  more.  "  I  <nn  a  lucky  fellow," 
mused  the  sculptor,  fil.tiug  his  key  into  the  front  door  key- 
hole. "This  postponement  comes  just  in  the  nick  of 
time.  With  one  month's  work  I  can  remodel  parts  of 
that  group,  so  that  it  will  be  far  better  in  itself,  and  better 
worth  showing  to  the  committee.  I  know  what  the  thing 
lacks.  The  horses  and  chariot  are  well  enough,  but  the 
action  of  that  chariot-driver  doesn't  suit  me;  it  hasn't 
the  style  and  snap  it  ought  to  have." 

Alas,  poor  sculptor!     Very  little  "style  and  snap"  has 


"AND   unnsi,   \\UI\K   MHIIII    mis  UK?' 


your  chariot  driver  at  this  moment.  Look  at  him  where 
lie  lies  in  while  fragments  on  the  floor,  his  limbs  shat- 
tered, his  head  under  the  chariot-  wheel.  No  wonder 
you  turn  pale  and  utter  a  tierce  exclamation. 

The  two  boys,  standing  among  the  ruins,  look  up  at  the 
sculptor  and  shiver.  1'ierre's  outburst  had  been  bad 
enough;  what  will  the  real  victim  say? 

For  a  moment  the  sculptor  said  not  a  word  ;  he  (la  red  not 
speak.  Then,  in  a  voice  that  fell  on  Tom's  ear  like  a  lump 
of  ice,  he  asked,  very  calmly,  "And  whose  work  might 
this  be  2" 

Tom's  pale  lips  moved  in  explanation;  but  Monkey 
sprang  forward. 

"It's  my  work,  sir.  It's  all  my  fault.  I  didn't  mean 
anything:  but.  of  course."  lie  added,  mechanically,  in 
Tom's  words,  "the  worst  trouble-maker  of  all  is  the  one 
that  doesn't  mean  anything." 

The  sculptor  smiled  grimly  to  hear  his  proverb  quoted. 

"I  was  to  blame,  too, "said  Tom.  with  an  ctl'ort.  "I 
harnessed  Bonaparte,  and  stood  upon  the  truck." 

"And  then  I  gave  it  a  push,"  continued  Jack,  man- 
fully, "and  the  truck  started,  and  we  couldn't  stop  it,  and 
then  everything  tipped  over." 

"PreciM-ly,"  observed  the  sculptor.  "And.  Thomas, 
may  I  inquire  niii/  you  were  standing  on  the  truck?" 

Tom,  cut  by  the  strange  hardness  in  his  father's  tone, 
replied,  "I  was  showing  Monkey  Emery  how  Raphael 
posed  for  the  rider. 

"  Indeed!  I  beg  that  you  will  favor  me  with  the  same 
exhibition.  I  might  get  some  valuable  points,  perhaps, 
l.'ome,  mount!" 

Tom  unwillingly  obeyed.  To  prevent  a  lump  from 
rising  in  his  throat  he  held  his  head  very  erect.  The 
sculptor,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  anger  ami  grief,  IV  It.  a 
sudden  thrill  of  pride  in  the  lithe  young  liirure.  the  IVM> 
lute  face.  His  heart  softened,  and  he  spoke  in  a  kinder 
tone. 

"You  lads  don't  realize  that  those  scraps  of  piaster 
there  have  cost  me  weeks  and  weeks  of  labor.  You  for- 
get, too.  that  I  have  spent  my  whole  life  thus  far  learn 
ing  how  tn  make  a.  lit, lie  thing  like  this  you've  just 
smashed  so  easily.  Look  at  that  figure,  broken  to  bits. 
It  was  not  perfect,  but  I  was  hoping,  with  a  few  changes, 
to  make  it  at  least  good.  And  now  I  must  !>•  uin  from 
the  beginning  again."  A  look  of  profound  discourage- 
ment crept  into  the  sculptor's  e\e>  Tom  held  hi,  head 
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:  a  tear  from  showing.      "  Surelj   you,  my 

;,  •,.:•        •   ,    ,:•      Oil  '   nll\  have 

.,1    my    work    to   know    thai    in   a    workshop 

,  is  crime  ami   I'nn   is  -in  '.      You  tnusl 

I   spenl    on  that   one  lie-ure  and 

long  ;lnil  how    patient   5    poiing    Raphael,  a   hoy    nol 

mnrli  older  Ilian  yourself,  lias  si  nod  on   that    model  stand, 
his    little    share    in    the    responsibilities    of 
bul    fOU,  you   don't   know    what   the  word    responsihil 
I    liave  a  -real    mind  to  liunisli    \  on.  '  lie  add- 

liimsically,  "  hy  keeping  you  standing  there  on  that 
truck  until  [  get  another  sketch  of  the  chariot  driver." 

"Well, "burst  out  'Torn.  "I  will  if  you  want  me  to. 
T']|  do  it  now.  I1,,,  sorry  for  whal  I  did.  and  1  wish  1 
could  make  it  U]i  to  you  somehow." 

The  sculptor  shrugged  his  shoulders,  "  I'm  afraid  your 
po  tig  wouldn't  he  worth  mueh  to  me."  he  said,  hrielly. 

Tom  Mushed.     "  You  don'l.  give  me  a  elianee."  he  cried. 

"Oh,"    relumed     his    father,    "if    you    really    want    a 

chance,  here  goes.      Sirip  oil'  your  jacket,  and  jump  011 

the    model-stand.        1'nt    your    feet    on    Raphael's   chalk 

-     lake    up    the   reins  as   Raphael    does,    and    I'll    See 

\\hal    I  can  make  out  of  you  as  a,  model." 

So  saying,  the  sculptor  pulled  out  a  stand,  on  which 
was  the  wire  frame-work  for  a  figure  about  half  the  size 
of  the  fallen  driver.  He  did  not  for  a  moment  imagine 

that  his  restless,  ne'er  do- we  1 1  T -on  Id  he  of  the  slight- 

esl  use  to  him  as  a  mode]  ;  hill  he  thought  il  ridit  to  pun- 
ish the  hoy  by  accept  in  ir  the  reparation  ottered.  Sore  at 
heart  as  he  was.  hardly  trusting  himself  to  look  at  the 
fragments  Pierre  was  trying  to  piece  toy-ether,  he  glanced 
idly  at  his  new  model,  and  pressed  large  lumps  of  clay 
upon  ihe  wire  skeleton. 

Great  was  his  surprise  to  lind  that  at  the  end  of  ten 
minutes  his  son  was  still  standing  upon  Raphael's  chalk 
marks,  immovable,  except  for  a  slight  trembling  in  his 
arms.  Tom  was  on  his  mettle.  He  held  up  his  chin, 
and  squared  his  shoulders,  and  compressed  his  lips,  with 
the  diii'iiity  of  an  athlete  going  to  martyrdom. 

''If  only  I  could  get  a  hired  model  to  look  like  that." 
thought  his  father,  interested  in  spite  of  himself.  "  1  could 
make  something  out  of  thai  chariot-driver. "1 

Twelve  more  minutes  passed 

Rest,"  said  the  sculptor,  rather  reluctantly. 

Tom  relaxed  his  tense  muscles.  "  How  long  have  I 
stood  still?"  he  asked,  wondering  to  himself  if  it  were 
much  more  than  an  hour. 

"Twenty-two  minutes."  answered   his  father. 

Tom  made  uosimi  of  surprise,  but  said,  bravely  enough, 
''I'll  pose  twenty-two  minutes  longer,  ami  then  one  min- 
ute, and  that  will  make  forty-live  minutes,  just  Raphael's 
time." 

"  Very   well."  replied  the  sculptor.       "  Pose!" 

Let  not  those  who  never  tried  it  think  thai,  posing  is 
easy  \\ork.  My  broad-shouldered,  athletic  young  friend 
of  sixteen,  I  assure  you  that  even  to  one  of  your  famous 
muscle,  an  old-fashioned  morning  at  the  wood  pile  would 
be  as  nothing  compared  with  one  half  hour  on  the  model- 
stand.  To  sit  still  in  an  easy-chair  and  read  an  interest- 
ing book,  that's  one  thing;  bul  to  .stand  forty-live  long 
minutes  in  the  aet  of  reininir  in  a  saw-horse,  ah:  that's 
another  matter.  Every  nerve  in  Tom's  body  shrieked 
with  joy  when  at  last  his  father  called  "time."  and  he 
descended  from  his  pillory. 

Then,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  others.  Monkey 
Emery  emerged  from  a  dark  corner,  and  sprang  to  the 
stand. 

The  sculptor  laughed  aloud.  "  1  >o  you  suppose  I  can 
piece  out  Tom  with  you?"  he  asked. 

Monkey  reddened.  "  I  know  I'm  not  good-looking," 
said  he.  "and  all  I  lie  fellows  make  fun  of  my  freckles;  Lint 
anyway.  I'm  tough,  and  I'm  straiulit,  and  I  can  drive  a 
.saw-horse  as  fast  as  an\  body!" 


"  All  right,"  assented  the  sculptor,  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  limits,  "drive  away!"  He  knew  at  a  glance  that 
.lack  Kmerv  was  by  nature  even  more  restless  than  Tom: 
and.  as  lie  had  expected  little  from  Tom.  so  he  expected 
nothing  from  Tom's  friend.  However,  it  might  be  inter 
esliipj  to  observe,  by  comparison  and  by  contrast,  the 
characteristic  motions  of  the  two  lads:  besides.  Monkey 
was  quite  as  tniilt)  as  Tom,  and  had  just  as  much  need 

i if  repentance, 

lint   Monkey,  too,  was  on   his  mettle;   he  had  made   up 

his  mind   not    to  he  outd by    Tom.      As  he  fathered    up 

his  reins,  and  planted  his  feet  firmly  on  the  stand,  ami 
swayed  his  slender  body  far  hack  into  space,  it  suddenly 
struck  the  sculptor  that  this,  just  this,  was  the  "action'' 
lie  had  vainly  struggled  to  put  into  his  chariot-driver! 

Eureka  :  With  rapid  lingers  the  sculptor  bent  back  the 
clay  torso,  building  up  here,  cutting  down  there.  During 
the  forty-live  minutes  of  Tom's  pose  the  sketch  had  pro- 
gressed wonderfully;  the  unsightly  wire  skeleton  had 
entirely  disappeared  under  muscles  of  clay;  you  plainly 
saw  the  sturdy  figure  of  a  chariot  driver.  Now.  how- 
ever, the  sturdy  tigure  took  on  a  new  grace,  that  of 
spirited  action.  The  sculptor  was  placing  his  little  pel- 
lets of  clay  with  the  swift  precision  of  a  man  who  knows 
a  fleeting  opportunity  when  he  sees  it.  "This  sort  of 
thinir  can't  last,"  thought  he. 

Meanwhile  Monkey  Emery   kept  a  stiff  upper  lip  «n 
der  his  freckles,  and   tried  hard  to  imagine  that  the  saw 
horse  was  a  veritable  thuuderer,  snorting  and  plunging 
and  striking  fire  from  his  hoofs.      He  had  leisure  to  think 
of  a  number  of  things,  but  none  of  them   seemed  amus 
ing    He  tried,  for  example,  to    fancy    himself  squirting 
the  syringe    upon  that  stray  cat,  but  somehow  the   idea 
lacked    its    previous   charm;   he  even  began  to  doubt,    if 
there  would  be  any  fun  in  using  the  dusty  nose  of  that 
big  bust  as  a  target. 

"  You've  posed  fifteen  minutes,"  said  the  sculptor. 
"Don't  you  want  to  get  down  :" 

"  No,"  said  Jack,  indulging  in  a  prodigious  stretch, 
"not  till  the  three-quarters  are  up!"  Then  he  gripped 
his  lines  tighter,  thinking  to  himself.  "Only  fifteen  min- 
utes! I've  heard  about  'the  bad  quarter  of  an  hour'; 
this  must  be  it!" 

Another  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  dragged  by  on  leaden 
feet.  Again  Monkey  refused  to  descend,  contenting  him- 
self as  before  with  a  good  stretch.  "I  can  bear  it  if 
Tom  could,"  thought  he.  "and  I'm  on  the  last  lap  now." 
lint  that  last  lap  seemed  longest  of  all:  and  he  was  just 
beginning  to  wonder  if  people  ever  did  really  burst  and 
fly  into  fragments,  when  at  last  the  blessed  signal  came 
to  jump  down.  And  didn't  Monkey  jump? 

The  sculptor   stepped  back   a    few  paces   and    looked  al 
his  new  sketch.      His  face  was  lighted  by  one  of  bis  rare 
smiles,  and   Tom,  eagerly   watching  for  some  such  sign. 
knew  at  once  that  not  all  was  lost,  and  that  he  and  .Mow 
key  had  partly  atoned. 

The  sculptor,  though  an  artist,  was  a  just  man.  "  Boys," 
said  he.  still  with  the  same  bright  smile,  "perhaps  you 
have  saved  me  al  any  rate,  yon  have  saved  yourselves. 
So  escape,  escape  now,  while  I  am  still  in  the  mood  to 
show  mercy  !" 

A  reflection  of  his  father's  smile  shone  on  Tom's  face, 
and  Monkey  's  grin  widem.-d  to  its  uttermost  limits,  as  these 
two  betook  themselves  in  search  of  Bonaparte  and  the 
educated  turtle.  Pierre,  kneeling  among  the  ruins  and 
palienlly  fastening  a  linger  to  a  hand,  and  a  hand  to  a 
wrist,  winked  indulgently  as  they  passed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Pierre  was  in  his  element;  to  mend  the  broken 
was  his  delight  :  and  he  had  before  him  a  "  splendid  case.' 
as  the  doctors  would  say.  But  since  this  is  not  a  fairy 
tale.  I  cannot  iii  honesty  add  that  he  repaired  all  damages 
so  skilfully  that  the  study  looked  even  better  than  before. 
On  the  contrary,  lie  titled  and  patched  and  plastered,  far 
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into  the  night  and  half  of  the  next  day,  without  accom- 
plish! no1  any  such  miracle.  Nor  can  I  pretend  ihat  the 
oev\  sketch  <>f  tin-  chariot-driver  was  so  marvellous  in  its 
beaut  \  of  pose  and  splendor  of  execution  that  the  sculptor 
st  raiu  III  \\  av  \\cnt  forth  rejoicing,  and  sought  1.1  ir  rein  na  n  I 
of  the  committee,  who  rejoiced  also,  and  in  that  same 
hour  caused  the  work  to  be  executed  in  bronze,  of  greal 
size,  and  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  Live  Stock  Exchange, 
amid  the  plaudits  of  the  people  and  music  hy  the  band. 
Art  is  not  like  that.  Asketch  is  only  the  positive  degree; 
a  study,  the  comparative;  a  finished  work,  the  superlative. 
A  sketch  may  cost  hours;  a  study,  days;  a  finished  work. 
pears.  .My  only  point  was  that  though  the  sculptor  had 
lost  much  by  the  boys'  mischief  he  yel  ".lined  something 
through  their  reparation  ;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  thing 
gained  chanced  to  be  the  thing-  most  needed.  That's  all. 
But  I  fancy  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  Monkey  Emery's 
freckles  will  he  seen  again  in  a  studio  light. 


heraldry  originated.      I    ;uri    told  that   the  Chicago,  Burlington, 

and  (,>imicy  1,'ailroad  w  as  t  lir  pioneer  in  Hie  lirld.      Mr.  1'ercival 
Lowell,  the-  writer  and  author,  was  ilicn  yciieral  passenger  a.uent 
ill'  the  (.'.  II.  A   (,>.,  and  he  adopted  the  present  design.      The  idea 
\viis  sunn    imitated    hy    the'  agents  and   managers  ol'  olln-i 
toads. 

Many  younu  people  will  lind  the  gathering  of  these  railroad 
devices  and  mottoes  a  pleasant  diversion.  It  w  ill  t'urnish  nian\ 
surprises. 

AN    INTKI.'KSTIXi;    FAMILY. 

IT  seemed  to  he  a  liall  of  rlnsely  packed  wool  or  brown  hair, 
aliont  an  inch  in  diameter,  moving  steadily  aloni;  on  the 
path.  As  t  here  was  no  wind  and  no  apparent  explanat  ion  of  the 
movement  of  this  mysterious  body,  I  approached  nearer,  upon 
which  it  ceased  moving,  aud  was  to  all  appearance  just  \\liai  it 
bad  at  first  seemed  to  he.  Knowing  that  there,  must,  lie.  lite  in 
or  about  it  somewhere,  I  proceeded  to  poke  it  \\  iih  my  nmlirella. 
Just  as  the  tip  of  the  stall'  was  about  to  touch  it  the  object,  in- 
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lE  other  day  while,  I  was  travelling  from  Troy,  New  York, 
east,  over  the  I  loosae  Tunnel  route,  ]  saw  a  boy  in  the  next 
si-al  making  sketches.  I  leaned  over  and  asked  him  what  he 
was  lining.  Then  he  showed  to  me  a  sheet  of  paper  and  the 
liaeks  of  old  envelopes  covered  with  odd  and  curious  pictures  or 
designs. 

"What  are  they  .'"  I  asked. 

••i  Mi."  said  he.  "  1  am  making  a  collection  of  all  the  railroad 
designs  I  can  see  and  find.  I  cut  out  the  pictures  on  time- 
tables and  on  the  posters  that  hang  in  the.  waiting-rooms. 
Many  of  the  designs  are  painted  on  the  freight  cars  alone,  and 
so  I  ha\e  to  copy  them  when  I  get  the  chance." 

••  And  so  you  are  ou  the  lookout  for  new  designs  all  the  time  ?" 

"Yes;  I  have  sent  all  over  the  country  for  cards  and  time- 
tables. Some  of  the  designs  are  used  on  the  letter-heads,  and 
some  of  I  hem  are  seldom  seen  outside  of  their  own  States.  How 
did  1  he;; in  '  One  day  I  started  in  to  pass  away  the  time,  aud 
then  as  my  collection  grew  larger  and  larger  I  became,  more 
and  more  interested.  You  see,  it  is  just  like  collecting  poMa.ne- 
stamps  ;  if  you  once  begin,  you  do  not  want  to  stop  uutil  you 
have  every  stamp." 

I  guess  the  boy  is  right.  At  any  rate  his  idea  was  a  good 
one.  After  our  talk,  I  began  to  take  considerable  interest  in 
looking  out  for  the  common  and  curious  designs  which  wen- 
painted  mi  the  passing  freight  cars.  1  give  a  few  of  the  devices. 

On  the  cars  of  the  Pennsylvania  Road  tin-re  is  a  small  red 
keystone  with  the  words  "Pennsylvania  Lines  "  painted  across 
the  face.  The  emblem  of  the  Erie  Road  is  a  black  disk  on  a 
square  background,  and  painted  in  white  are  the  words  "Erie 
Lines.''  The  cars  of  the  Lebigh  Vailey  Road  are  decorated  with 
a  red  pennant,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  black  diamond  beariug 
the  inil  ials  "  L.  V  "  in  white. 

The  cars  of  the  Rome,  YVatertow  n.  and  Ogdeusburg  Railroad 
are  known  at  once  by  a  big  four-leaf  clover  painted  in  white. 
The  initials  "  R.  W  &  O."  appear  ou  the  leaves.  The  design  of 
the  Toledo,  St.  Louis,  aud  Kansas  City  Railroad  is  a  three-leaf 
clover. 

For  simplicity  the  trade-mark  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Qnincy  Railroad  takes  the  lead.  It  is  a  solid  black  square  with 
narrow  white  border.'  The  words  "Burlington  Route"  make 
two  lines,  and  on  oue  Hue  below,  in  small  letters,  "('.  I'..  A-  t,|." 
The  advertisements  of  the  \Vabash  Road  show  a  red  rta.n  with 
I. lack  centre,  on  which  appears  the  head-light  of  a  locomotive 
flashing  the  word  "  YVabash." 

Very  attractive  is  the  emblem  of  the  Chicago,  St.  1'aul,  and 
Kansas  City  Railroad.  It  is  a  maple-leaf  On  bill-heads  and 
cards  the  leaf  is  colored  as  in  autumn,  while  the  heavy  veins 
show  the  route  of  the  road.  The  trade-mark  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  is  a  black  disk  with  the  dome  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  letters  "  I!.  0."  in  white.  Around  the  circle  is  the  le- 
gend, "All  trains  run  via  Washington." 

Somewhat  elaborate  is  the  design  of  the  Chicago  and  Rock 
Island  Road.  It  is  an  open  square,  having  at  the  left  a  red  cir- 
cle containing  the  words  "The  Great  Rock  Island  Route."  In 
black  letters  iu  the  centre  we  see  "  A  Man."  Near  the  A  is  the 
figure  of  a  man  with  a  stick  over  his  shoulder  aud  a  satchel  iu 
his  hand.  And  so  the  list  might  be  extended. 

1  have  often  wondered  when  and  where  this  quaint  railroad 


stautly  spread  out  several  inches  in  all  directions,  the  whole 
mass  agaiu  becoming  motionless.  In  the  centre  of  the  figure 
thus  formed  was  revealed  a  large  spider  ready  to  do  battle  for 
its  youug,  the  surrounding  patch  of  brown  matter  which  had 
radiated  from  it  being  composed  of  myriads  of  little  spiders, 
each  so  small  that  a  single  oue  alone  would  scarcely  have  been 
discernible  to  the  eye.  C.  B. 


AN   INTERESTING   EXPERIMENT. 

rilHERE  are  creatures  in  this  world  who  never  know  when  to 
-L  be  serious.  An  astronomer  having  remarked  that  "if  we 
were  to  put  the  sun  on  one  end  of  the  scales,  and  pile  a  hun- 
dred thousand  earths  the  size  of  our  globe  on  the  other,  the,  sun 
would  not  stir."  One  of  these  facetious  people  retorted  that  that 
would  be  a  very  interesting  experiment  to  try.  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  iu  his  opinion  there  was  one  very  great  drawback  to 
the  success  of  the  experiment,  which  was  the  extreme  scarcity 
of  earths.  He  also  said  that  he  thought  the  uiaii  who  tried  it 
would  get  dreadfully  tired  piling  up  a  hundred  thousand  earths 
on  the  scales,  especially  with  a  red-hot  sun  close  b\ . 


HARPER'S  YOUNG    PEOPLE. 


VoLr.MK   XIV. 


A\    OPEN    I.KTTKK. 

V     BACKUS    GRIOGS 

.  '' 

MOTUKI    Q 

rai  )     liard   t'vi  di  ed. 

•••I   "ii1    1    can't    31 

iniy  ihr  tliin^-  I  need 

[   ban    a  hill'1  I'loi 
I  ve  a  si 

Ami   on    the   ocean   Leach    i    bunid 

\     iny  i  orhle  shell; 
Hi  1 1    where  to   i^l    tile   prelly  maul  i-   what    1    eann.it    tell. 

dear    Mai\.  <|uiiV  contrary,  wlii-pei   jn.-i    the  ui.nl 

thai  will"  help  me  mo  i  i(.  :in>  -mum' T  bird, 
Ami  sttit'ily  IK-  will  My  Hn-:  ft'uj  and  sing  mr  wlial  hi    heard 


now  BKKTKAM  CAPTURED  TIIK  DKSKKTKI;. 

I'.l     OSWALD    (lAI.'l.'ISON    VII. LAUD 

IT   \vas    Bertram's  one  great    wish    to  grow    up    to  lie   an- 
other such    cavalry   soldier   .-is    was    Ins  own    great. 
strong   Father,  whom   he   watched  .lay  after  day  drilling 

tin-  soldiers.  Kven  when  lie  was  hardly  old  enough  to 
walk.  Bertram  seemed  lia)ipiesl  watching  I  lie  soldiers  on 
de.  Now  that  hi'  was  eight,  years  old.  he  came  to  his 
fal  tier  every  night  in  his  little  cavalry  uniform,  and  asked 
how  many  more  years  he  must  wail  hel'ore  lit-  could  begin 

to  be  a   real  soldier.       The  little   hoy   was   very  g 1  when 

lie  wore  that  uniform,  heraiise  his  lather  hail  told  him  that 

it1  he  did   not  deserve   it   he  would  lose  h,  just  as  every 

soldier  lost  Ins  when  lie  had  done  wrong.  Bertram  often 
thought  ahoiit  tins,  ami  watched  for  the  chance  to  show 
the  "  l.'aplain."  'is  '"'  sometimes  called  his  I'allier.  that 
lie  reallv  was  lirave  and  good  enough  to  wear  his  uni- 
form. One  morning  he  thought  the  chance  had  come. 

The  Captain  and  some  of  his  soldiers  had  to  ride  oil' 
lo  lind  another  soldier  who  had  run  away  — deserted, 
Bert  ram's  mother  had  called  it  when  she  told  him  why 
his  father  had  to  go.  Bertram  rode  with  them  when 
I  hey  left  the  fort,  his  sword  hy  his  side  and  his  little  gun 
•on  his  saddle.  As  for  Tommy,  the  pony,  he  tossed  his 
head  to  show  how  well  he  fell,  and  galloped  hard  to  keep 
up  with  the  big  horses.  So  they  rode  along  until  they 
were  told  they  must  not  come  any  further. 

The'little  boy  watched  the  horses  disappear  hehind  a 
cloud  of  dust:  then  he  turned  his  pony's  head,  and  in 
.stead  of  riding  hack  to  the  fort,  rode  straight  towards  the 
•mountains  far  off  at  one  side.  That  was  because  Ber- 
tram was  going  to  try  to  find  the  runaway  soldier  and 
bring  him  back.  He  knew  it  would  please  the  Captain, 
and  then,  perhaps,  he  could  always  wear  his  uniform. 

So  Tommy  galloped  and  galloped  and  trotted  and 
walked,  while  the  sun  grew  holler  and  hotter,  but  still 
they  did  not  get  to  the  mountains.  They  did  not  see  a 
•single  thing,  except  some  long-eared  rabhit.s;  and  when 
Ihev  caught  sight  of  them.  Bertram  rode  after  them  as 
fast,  as  he  could  make  Tommy  go,  shouting  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs,  because  that  was  what  the  officers  did  when 
they  chased  the  rabbits  near  the  fort.  By-and-by  they 
came  to  the  woods  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
there  in  the  shade  they  slopped,  and  both  drank  out  of 
the  clear  cold  brook.  Bertram  did  not  feel  a  bit  afraid, 
because  he  and  Tommy  trotted  out  on  the  wide  prairie 
near  the  fort  almost  every  da\  ,  played  soldiers,  hail  their 
lunch,  and  then  galloped  in  past  the  jolly  soldiers  who 
stood  guard  at  the  irate.  So  Bertram  ate  his  lunch  now, 
and  then  lay  down  on  the  sofi  ground,  looking  up  at  the 
sky  through  the  branches  of  the  tall  trees,  while  Tommy 
ate  the  grass  on  the  prairie.  All  at  once  Bertram  fell 
fast  asleep,  and  slept  and  slept,  until  Tommy  woke  him 
up  by  neighing  quite  close  to  his  ear.  Then  he  jumped 
up,  took  another  drink  in  the  brook,  and  galloped  off  on 
'Pommy  into  the  woods. 


At  h'rst  il  was  very  <jood  fun  to  ride  under  t  he  trees, 
but,  bv  and  by  they  grew  thicker  and  ihicker,  and  he  be 

M:IU    to    feel    very    lonely    and    tired.        Il     V     dark,    loo, 

I'm-    t  here    v  •  Li        clouds,    which    hid    the    sun. 

The  bov  turned  his  pony  to  ride  back  to  the  prairie:  hut 
soon  he  found  that  he  did  not  know  bow  he  had  come 
into  the  woods.  ,ln>!  as  he  was  begin  n  i  n-  to  be  really 
frightened,  Tommy  gave  a  little  snort  and  .-.topped,  and 
there  before  them  was  a  horse  lied  to  a  tree,  and  a  SOldii  r 
lying  on  the  ground.  The  soldier  jumped  to  his  feet, 
and  Bertram  pointed  his  L'lin  at  him,  and  said.  "Sur 
render'"  The  soldier  looked  pretty  Surprised  at  first, 
and  then  he  l.euan  to  smile. 

"  I'ut  up  your  'jim,  little  fellow,"  he  cried.  "I  sur- 
render But  how  in  the  world  did  you  get  here?" 

Bertram  felt  hurt  at  being  called  a  "little  fellow, "and 
his  face  showed  it.  "  I'm  the  Captain's  son,"  he  said, 
soberly,  "and  1  rode  here  to  catch  yon.  You  see,  the 
( 'aptain  rode  oil'  down  the  road  ;  but  I  thought  wi  'd  lind 
yon  in  the  woods,  'cause  that's  where  I'd  go  if  I  rinined 
away;  so  w  e  jess  came  here — didn't  we,  Tommy'  And 
I'm  glad  I've  caught  you,  because  the  <  'aptain  won't  ever 
want  to  take  my  uniform  away  now." 

"(Hi,  that's  it.  is  it..'"  said  the  man.  "Well,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  me.  now  you've  got  me?" 

"  \\~ell,"  said  Bertram,  "  1  think  we'll  have  to  go  back- 
to  the  fort,  because,  you  see,  I  don't  know  the  way  and  it's 
gel  1 1  ng  so  dark." 

The  man  'ja\e  another  laugh,  and  then  a  low  whistle, 
and  looked  around.  It  was  almost  dark  now,  for  tin- 
black  clouds  had  met  over  the  trees,  and  almost  before 
the  man  could  speak  lliere  was  a  flash  of  lightning,  and 
then  it  began  to  thunder. 

Bertram  gave  a  little  cry.  "It's  going  to  rain,"  he 
said. 

"  You  bet  it  is,"  answered  the  soldier;  "and  weoughlu't 
to  be  under  these  trees."  lie  helped  Bertram  to  gel  oil1 
Tommy,  and  led  him  a  few  yards  to  an  open  place,  where 
lie  covered  him  with  a  rubber  blanket,  and  sat  down  be- 
side him  wilh  his  own  soldier  coat  on. 

"This  is  a  nice  go,"  Bertram  heard  him  say  as  the  rain 
poured  down.  "  I  can't  leave  the  boy  alone  in  the  woods; 
he'd  die  o'  fright,  sure,  'fore  he  starved  to  death.  But 
t  here  ain't  a  house  this  side  the  fort,  and  I  dare  not  go  near 
one  if  there  was.  Then,  again,  it's  prison,  sure  as  fate,  if 
I  go  back." 

Bertram  wondered  what  he  meant  by  that.  They  both 
sat  quite  still  until  the  thunder-storm  passed  over,  when 
the  soldier  got  up  and  began  to  walk  around  and  around. 
He  seemed  quite  worried  about  something.  At  one  time 
he  looked  so  angry  that  Bertram  began  to  be  afraid  again. 

"I  want  to  get  back,'' he  cried.  "I'm  hungry  and 
tired,  and  I  want  to  go  home  to  the  fort."  Bertram  tried 
to  keep  back  the  tears,  but  he  felt  them  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  and  saw  that  the  soldier  was  watching  him  very 
earnestly. 

"  So  you  shall,  sonny,  so  you  shall,"  he  answered,  after 
a  little  while. 

Then  he  got  his  horse,  rolled  up  his  blanket  and  coat, 
put  Bertram  on  Tommy,  and  together  they  rode  through 
the  forest. 

Late  that  night,  when  lanterns  were  flashing  and  horses 
being  saddled  to  search  for  the  two  runaways,  the  soldier 
ro.le  into  the  fort  and  stopped  at  the  Captain's  door. 
Tommy  trotted  alongside,  with  an  empty  saddle,  for  his 
little  master  was  asleep  in  the  soldier's  arms.  Something 
the  Captain  said  when  he  took  him  down  from  the  horse 
made  Bertram  wake  up  and  look  at  his  father  sleepily. 

"Papa!  papa!"  In-  cried,  quickly  ;  "  see,  I've  caught  the 
deserter,  I've  caught  the  deserter,  and  he  isn't  a  bad  man 
at  all,  'cause  he  took  real  good  care  of  me.  You  won't 
ever  take  my  uniform  away  now,  will  you,  papa?  Why, 
Captain,  what  are  you  crying  about?" 


JUNE  13,  1893. 


HARPER'S  YOUXG  PEOPLE. 


CHOOSING   A   BICYCLE. 

E\  I'l.'V  sear   il    IIITIIIIK'S  more  dil'liciilt    Id  choose   :i    gddd   bi- 
cycle, simply    because    sd    many    vcr\    good    ones    arc    offered 

There  is  alwa\s  a  great  diversity  of  ojiinion  about  tin-  variou- 
makes.  Questions  of  lightness,  <if  comfort,  ;ind  of  duraliilil  v 
have  always  to  be  decided,  and  for  Ilirse  ] mints  \ mi  ma\  de|iend 
generally  upon  thc>  catalogues.  Iml  I  lien-  are  a  fen  "little" 
points  alionl  every  inaeliine  which  mark  its  value.  These  arc 
often  overlooked  ill  pn  re  liasi  ng,  a  1 1  hough  Iliey  are  of  great  im- 
portance, llnvi  to  discover  these  is  I  lie  quest  ion. 

To  begin  \vil  li,  try.  if  possible,  several  makes  of  bicycles  \\  Inch 

attract  yon  for  any  reason.      Almost  any  g 1  dealer  when-  \.ni 

live,  will  lie  glad  to  let  joii  try  Ilie  wheel  he  sells.  Take  il  out 
for  a.  lialf-day,  and  tr\  il  on  as  many  kimls  of  roads  as  \on  ean 
find  in  the  neighborhood.  Take  out  eaeh  of  the  other  makes  in 

the   s e   vi  ay  on    other  days,  up   hill   anil   dou  n,  climbing    and 

roasting. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  \on  need  a  wheel  suited  for  general 
road  riding.  first  notiee  whether  the  strain  of  \oiir  weight 
«-.i  saddle  and  pedals  is  well  distributed  o\cr  Ilie  rest  of  the 
maehine  liy  proper  .joints  and  eonneet  ions.  Is  tin'  frame  well 
.  lu-aeecl  ;'  Is  the  saddle  hung  well  over  the  pedals,  and  not  too 
far  back  ?  Can  you  sit  up  straight,  and  still  reaeh  ihe  handle- 
liars  eomfortalily  ' 

Then    test    the    healings.       See    how    long    I'.'leh    wheel    \\ill    mil 

under  the.  same  impel  us.  Not  ire  \\  \\,  the]  I  lie  I'hain  eatehes  on 
any  of  the  cogs  of  the  sprocket  wheel  on  which  it  runs.  It 
ought  to  run  almost  noiselessly,  «  it  In  ml  di  ageing  or  bind  ing. 

C:in  yon  hear  any  grinding  in  any  of  Ihe  hearings  crank, 
pedal,  wheels,  or  head"  They  should  run  smoothly.  Are  all 
the  bearings  well  protected  from  dust  ?  The  best  machines  have 
dust-caps  on  Ihe  pedals,  and  covered  oil-holes  in  all  the  wheel 
and  crank  bearings.  And  notice  too  whether  (lie  wheels  and 
pedals,  as  yon  spin  them  on  their  bearings,  stop  short  after  a 
time,  or  whether  they  seem  not  to  know  just  when  to  slop.  The 
best  ball  bearings  will  not  .stop  a  wheel  or  pedal  short,  but  will 
allow  either  to  turn  back  and  forth  until  a  balance  is  found. 

Now  look  to  the  general  adjustment  of  Ihe  machine.  Is  the 
brake  strong-  and  quickly  handled,  and  can  it  lie  regulated  for 
light  or  heavy  pressure?  Can  Ihe  front  wheel  and  the  back 
wheel  be  removed  easily,  and  are  the  spokes  rigid  and  easily  re- 
placed if  one  gets  broken? 

The  methods  for  tightening  and  loosening  the  chain  are  loo 
many  and  varied  for  mention  here.  Only  be  sure  I  hat  on  your 
machine  the  chain-tightening  apparatus  is  thoroughly  strong 
and  simple  in  build.  The  chain  needs  frequent  adjustment,  and 
frequently  just  at  the  wrong  time.  See  to  it,  therefore.  Ihat  the 
chain  adjustment  may  be  readily  made  in  a  moment. 

Be  careful,  also, to  have  the  joint  of  the  crank  bearings  with 
the  frame,  particularly  strong,  A  severe  strain  comes  there  con- 
tinually, and  should  be  met  with  the  best  material  and  linest 
workmanshi  p. 

"What  about  tires?"  you  ask.  Well,  try  solid,  cushion,  and 
pneumatic  tires  before  you  buy,  if  possible,  and  decide  which 
you  like  best.  If  you  cannot  try  the  different  kinds,  you  will  be 
safe  in  using  the  best  pneumatic  tire.  Certainly  this  tire  in- 
sures the  greatest  comfort  and  speed. 

Alight,  machine,  provided  it  is  strong  and  durable,  as  the  best 
ones  are,  is  no  doubt,  the.  proper  one  for  general  ridiuo-.  Of 
course  a  very  heavy  rider,  say  a  man  weighing  one  hundred  and 
eighty  to  two  hundred  pounds,  will  need  a  heavy  machine.  A 
light  machine  ought  to  weigh  about  forty  pounds,  and  many 
weigh  less. 

A  thorough  trial  in  the  way  suggested  will  be  likely  to  result 
in  the.  choice  of  a  good  machine,  and  the  best  makers  are  eager 
now,  in  the  face  of  com  petition,  to  give  out  only  those  machines 
which  are  as  near  perfection  as  oue  could  wish. 


THE   HOME   SAVINGS-BANK. 

THK  French  and  German  habit  of  teaching  children   how   to 
save   is  worthy  of  imitation   in   this   country.      If  a   child 
grows  up  without  knowing  the  right  and  proper  use  of  money, 
its  education  has  been  neglected. 

Now,  it,  is  possible  to  make  our  young  people  interested  in 
saving,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  a  technical  knowledge 
that  will  be  useful  in  after-life.  Thus,  a  bank  can  be  organized 
in  every  home,  with  papa  as  president,  mauiuia  as  treasurer,  and 
Ihe  children  as  depositors. 


It  will  be.  well  to  give  the  scheme  sonic  name   as  "  The  l)imc 

Savings  Co.."   "The   ]1 I'.aiik,"  or  "The    Penny  Trust    Co.'1 

The    institution    can    lie  managed  after  the   manner  of  ;,    l,.ng, 
concern.      Thus,  the.  depositors  should  he  furnished  with  books, 

and  eveiy  time  a  dep.isit  is  made  the  date  and  the  ai int  mnsl 

be  cut  civ, I.  thus:  March   I  st .  i;,,l,crl  Wilson,  4  Cents;  March  K.tn, 

S  cents. 

The  depositors  can  lie  told  how  to  draw  checks  when  I  hey 
want  money  The  boy  will  be  pleased  to  do  just  as  his  papa 
does.  He  will  soon  learn  to  nil  out  the  sum  to  lie  draw  n.  to  sign 
his  name,  and  to  properly  endorse  the  chock  upon  the  back  . 


No.  10. 


NEW  YORK,  MurrJi  I, 


THE   HOME   BANK. 

,l  I/    t,>    III!'    ,!,;/,  I-   ,;/' 


.—  penis. 
li'oHKKT    WILSON. 


Mamma  is  cashier,  and   she,  will  allow  no  account  to  be  over- 
drawn.      She  keeps  all    the  checks  as  vouchers.       There  should  be 

a  I 'ling  of  the  depositors  at  least  once  a  month,  when  acconnls 

arc  balanced.  To  show  children  the  worth  of  then  money 
interest  should  be  allowed.  Thus,  twenty  cents  in  I  he  bank  for 
one,  month  will  earn  two  cents  a  week  interest,  and  larger  sums 
at  that  rale'.  This  kind  of  banking  will  afford  much  prolit  and 
instruction  to  all  concerned  therein. 

The  important  feature  of  this  scheme  is  not   the  mere  fact  of 

saving.      That   is  all  right.      It  is  easy  to  save  ey,  but   dilli- 

culi    to   spend  it  wisely.     The  object   of  the  bank  is  to  trail!  ;: 
child  to  handle  money  in  a  businesslike  manner. 

Another  system  for  em- 'aging  thrift  and  the  art  of  saving 

is  accomplished    by  what,  is  called   the  "savings  stamp  book," 
which  is  now    used  by  several   sayings-banks.      Il    is  (he  inven- 
tion  of  a   New  York  stationer.      Each  book  contains  ten  pages, 
and  on  each  page  there  are  ten  squares  for  ten  stamps.     The  lol 
lowing  is  a  reproduction  of  the  first  two  squares  on  the  pa"e  : 


Put  ONE  DIME  Harmr/a 

Stiiin/>  ill  tliix  li,,,,/,-  ,-r,  ri/ 
day  for  oin'  yeiir,  ninl  1/1111 
trill  liifr,- 

$3?  04. 


Pllt  Two  DlMK  Xiirini/x 
,sY, /.;,/«  //,  t/i/'x  />',„,/,'  ,-rii't/ 
day  fin-  lira  //iin:i,  unit  you 
irill  Inir, 

$151  lit. 


The  stamps  represent,  ten  cents,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
the  bank  or  its  agents  for  the  sum  of  ten  cents.  They  are 
gummed  on  the  hack,  to  be  pasted  on  the  squares  of  the  pages, 
and  read  as  follows: 


TEN    CENTS. 

TIIK 

DOLLAR    SAVINGS   AND 
TRUST  COMPANY, 

Cl.KVKI.ANII,  OUIO, 

Has  received  fmrn  the  owner  of 
this  Stamp  Deposit  Book 
10      TEN  CENTS        10 


When  a  depositor  has  one  page  tilled  with  stamps,  he  or  she 
takes  the  book  to  the  bank,  and  is  credited  with  a  dollar.  The 
scheme  is  simple,  and  w  ill  be  better  understood  by  children  thai: 
the  methods  of  the  ordinary  savings-bank.  The  savings  stamp 
hook  makes  it  easy  and  convenient  for  any  bov  or  firl  to  bank 
his  or  her  pennies  and  small  savings. 


HARPER'S   V()C\(i    I'Kol'I.K. 


OLl  ME  XIV. 


"I  i>"\'i  ihinK  this  lawn  knows  :in\  thin;;,"  .said  tin-  Kciliiu 
to  Ilir  II. •(!»(•. 

"Well,  why  should  tf  I;  wouldn't  he  any  kind  of  a  la  wn  if 
it  wasn't  urecn."  said  tlir  Hcd^e. 

••I  DON'T  uDderstanil  win  it  is."  said  the  Piece  of  Sod,  "that 

when  I  swallow  grass  seed  grass  glow  sail  over  me,  w  Ililc  1  hose 
Birds  who  eal  ii]'  twice  as  ninrh  of  it  as  ]  do  only  ennv 
teal  hers." 

"  1  ><>\°i  \  on  think  I'm  pi  el  I  \  .'"  asked  I  lie  1 >ais\  of  1  he  Dandr- 
lion. 

"Yes;  \on  look  jusl  like  a  fancy  poached  egg."  said  the 
1  >;l  I  H  Id  ion. 


A  I.IKKI.Y  NOTION. 
I  IIA\  t:  a  sort  of  not  ion  that 

\Ve  lit  Hi'  nil-Is  and  l>o\  s 
Arc  looked  upon  1>\  dolls  as  though 

\Ve  only    w  ere   their  toys. 


to 


A     SENSIIiLU    VIEW. 

"I'M   glad    I    wasn't    lunii   four  -  handed."  .said    Willie.       "It's 
hard  enough  Irving  to  teach  one  hand  to  write,  without   having 

I  hree  Jilol  e    I  o   leach." 


rKKVTsil     CUAK1  ES. 

"  I    \\-IIMH  i:    v\  in     M     IS,"  SAID   CliAUI.KM,  "  AWD,  OH,  1    UONIIM:    u  In  , 
TH.VI    i;iui>>    mi  H, in    TII    u.u  \\s  MM,,  ,\M>  .Mvi.!;,  M  vici;    ci;v!" 


A    CdtlD    NAME    Fill;    A    CAMEL. 

"  I  til  Kss  that's   llnniply   Diiiupt  \ ."  said  Jlollie,  as  slie  gazed 
at    I  he  i- a  i  lie  I  and  mil  eel  the  curious  humps  on  his  liack. 


WHAT    JACK     uVKKIIKAIiH    OX     'I'lII-:    I,A\VX. 


NOT    ANMors    TO     Ho    AXYTIIINi;. 

"  Ir  \on   don't  study  and   learn  something.  Boll,"  said  his  fa- 
ther, "you  w  in  i' I   he  aide  to  do  anything  when  you  are  a  man.'' 

"  i  Hi,  I  won't,  mind  that,"  said  Boh.     ••  If  I  can't  do  any  tiling. 
"Go  away,"  said  the  \  iolet  to  th,    Daisy.        1  don't  want  to     n,  Uave  ,„  ,.,,.,.  it  easy,  and  that's  what  I  like." 
associate  with  yon.      ^  on  are  slang." 

"  Slang  .'"  said  the  I  >aisy.  surprised  — *— 

"  Yes,  slang,"  said  the  Violet.     "1  heard  .lark's ther  tell  him 

you    were  slang.      .lack   said  something    was    a     nais\,and  she 
said  '  I  ion'  I  sa\    t  ha  I .  .lack,  it's  slang.'      So  go  away." 


"  Ai:t-  \ou  a   Wild   Violet  :'"   asked   the    I'.lade  of  Cirass  ,,f  the 

\  lolet. 

"Ye    "  said  the  Violet.     "  \Vh\  .'" 

••  You  don't  act  \er\  wild.  "said  the  Blade  of  Grass. 

"(  IlKKllNs  are  awfully  delicate.  1  I  hi  n  k."  said  the  lilade  of 
(irass.  "  Tliey  can'  stand  anything.  Why,  it  lhe\  i;el  tluii 
heads  cut  off  .....  ;e  they  ,1;"  and  die,  while  1.  w  hose  head  is  cut.  off 
a  I  least  once  a  week.  nc\  er  e\  en  lie  down." 


A     HJOPKIt    ANSWER. 

"DuKs    your   papa    knou    much  ?"  said  Jiininie  to  his  friend 
Harold. 

'•  Well,  he  knows  me,"  said  Harold,  "  and  I'm  a  good  deal." 


CAN'T    BE    OTIIHKWISU. 
My   mother  says   I'm  certainly 

The   liest    hoy    in    the   world,  you   know. 

And    I     helieve    it.     for.  you    sec. 

What,  mamma   sa \  s   is  aluays  so. 


"WHAT  good  are  yon,  any  way?"  said  the  Bird  to  the  I'.lade  ol  A    XATUICAL  SUPPOSITION. 

(Irass.       "You   don't    study   or  excrcis •  do  anything,  hut,  sh  i     A  T,   cat,    K-it-er,   catter,    K-K'-cr.  catteier."    said    Sammy 

there  all  day  and  shake  your  head.     l)c>  you  CMT  c.xpcct.  to  lie      spelling  ''"'  letters  over  the  caterer's  shop.     "  Mamma,  is  that 
au\  tiling  w  lien  \ou  urow    up  .'"  \\hc-re  they  sell  cats  .'" 

"  Yes."  said  tin-  ainliil  ions 
I  '.lade.  "  1  ma  \'  he  a.  hah'  of 
hay  sonic'  clav." 


"  I  Uii  you  hear  that  roai  ing 
last  ni.uhl  .'"  w  hispcic'd  tin1 
( 'lo\  c-r  Ulossom  to  the  I  'lade 

M|    I  ,l;iss. 

"  ^  c-s  :  it  w  as  only  t  he  lion," 
said  tin-  liladc. 

"  What     lion  .'"    asked     tin- 

Clo\  er   r.lccssolll. 

-•  I  laiidc'lion,  stn[iid."  n-- 
plii'd  tin'  Blade. 


"  You  can't  lie  in  two 

places  at  once1."  said  tin' 
I  laisy  to  the'  lledv,c,  \\  hii'h 
had  lieen  i-hidnin  her. 

"  Yes,  you  can,"  said  I  he 

Hedge.  "Look  at  me.  I'm 

here,  and  at  the  oilier  side 
lawn  too." 


A    MASKED    BATTERlY], 


-         ,J$J^.J 
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RODKIN'S     LAST     FIGHT. 

B  \'     JAMES    M  O  T  T    H  A  L  L  O  \V  E  L  L. 


Part  £-. 

Y  friend  Rod  kin  was  always  doing  what  you  did  not 
expect  him  to  do;  that  was  the  reason  most  people 
like  (1  him,  and  also  the  reason  why  a  great  many  others 
disliked  him;  for  every  one  either  liked  or  disliked  Rod- 
kin.  Yon  had  to  make  up  your  mind  about  him  one  way 
or  the  other;  he  made  you  do  so  whether  you  wished  to 
or  not.  I  always  thought  that  was  the  reason  some  peo- 
ple disliked  him  ;  for  he  made  them  think,  and  they  were 
not  used  to  it;  unaccustomed  burdens  are  troublesome. 

I  knew  Rodkiii  at  college.  Indeed,  every  one  either 
knew  him  or  knew  about  him.  lie  was  a  club  man, 
which  gave  him  notoriety,  and  also  an  athlete,  which 
gave  him  prominence.  There  are  two  kinds  of  club-men  : 
the  man  who  is  known  because  he  belongs  to  the  club, 
and  the  man  who  is  elected  in' order  to  make  the  club 
known;  Rodkiii  belonged  to  the  latter  kind. 

The  tirst  time  that  I  met  Rodkin  was  on  the  football- 
field.      He  was  a  great  player;   we  called  him  the  "  plun- 
ger "  from  the  way  he  used  to  smash  into  the  rush-line. 
He   did    not    like    to   hurt 
men, but  he   had  a   knack 
of  maiming  at  least  one  in 
every  game  he  played;  for 
he   was   reckless,  and    had 
the  strength  of  a  bull;  and 
only  once  do  I  remember 
his  being  injured  himself. 

That  was  in  the  great 
Yale  game.  It  was  a  rough 
game,  rougher  than  they 
play  now,  and  with  less 
skill.  It  was  the  time  when 
a  man  had  to  have  three 
warnings  before  he  was 
put  oil'  the  tield  for  brutal 
playing;  when  a  poor  play- 
er on  one  side  would  be 
commanded  to  "use  up" 
the  crack  man  on  the  oth- 
er side,  and  then  get  dis- 
qualified himself,  and  have 
a  fresh  man  take  his  place; 
when  a  player  in  the  rush- 
line  was  found  with  rough 
knots  of  horse-hair  sewed 
on  the  under  part  of  the 
sleeve  of  his  jersey — he  had 
a  nice  way  of  rubbing  his 
arm  quickly  across  the  oth- 


er man's  eyes  just  when  the  signal  was  given  for  a  play 
to  be  made  through  that  part  of  the  line.  The  game  was 
not  gentle  when  Rodkiii  played  it. 

The  ten  thousand  spectators  had  shouted  themselves 
hoarse  for  an  hour  or  so  before  the  players  came  on  to  the 
field,  and  then  had  shouted  themselves  hoarser  until  the 
game  began.  Then  the  two  lines  of  men,  one  clad  in 
dirt  and  blue,  and  the  other  in  dirt  and  crimson,  faced 
each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  field;  in  a  moment  more 
the  referee  gave  the  word,  and  the  game  began. 

It  was  a  great  game — that  is,  the  first  twenty  minutes 
of  it  was,  and  then  a  man  in  blue  "used  up"  Rodkin. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  hidden  meaning  in  those  two 
words  "used  up."  We  never  knew  how  it  was  done; 
but  we  all  saw  Rodkin  make  a  fair  catch,  and  then  saw 
him  foully  thrown,  with  three  men  in  blue  on  top  of  him. 
When  the  others  arose,  Rodkin  did  not  get  up  after  them, 
but  lay  there  and  squirmed  on  the  ground  for  a  minute 
or  so,  and  then  lay  quite  still.  Some  men  ran  out  of  the 
crowd  and  lifted  him  on  to  a  bench  which  they  carried. 


HE    TOOK    OFF    HIS    COAT    WITH    Ml'CH    DELIBERATION. 
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while  a  Vale  sulislil  lite  pulled  oil'  his  blue  "  sweater  "  and 
placed  it  over  Kodkin's  shoulders;  it  was  very  cold  that 
day.  In  a  moment  Rodkin  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
up'  at  the  doctor's  lace  ill  a  da/ed  sort  of  way.  as  if  to  ask 
what  it  all  meant.  Then  his  glance  look  in  the  field  and 
the  crowd  hey ond.  and  he  knew  \vhal  had  ha  ppened  ;  and 

then  be  noticed  the  blue  "sweater"  with  a  lar<j-e  Y  on  it, 

\vhich  Hie  Yale  siihslilule  so  kindly  placed  across  his 
shoulders  lie  Uirned  a  little  pale)'  when  he  saw  it. 
"Take  oil'  that  ray!"  he  said  helween  his  sel  teeth,  and 
then  he  again  fainted  away.  It  was  one  of  Rodkin's  un- 
expected speeches. 

The  ho\s  in  the  (.own  all  worshipped  Rodkin;  and 
whenever  the  hoys'  cousins  came  to  Cambridge  to  sec  the 
sights,  they  were  taken  lirst  to  see  the'  old  elm  under 
which  Washington  took  command  of  the  Continental 
army  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  and  then  they  went  and 
looked  at  the  outside  of  the  building  in  which  Rodkin 
lived. 

But.  (hero  was  one  crowd  of  hoys  who.  I  am  sorry  to 
say.  did  not  admire  Rodkin  -the  hoys  who  lived  up  the 
river  at  Stony  Point.  It  was  not  hecanse  they  had  any- 
thing against,  him,  hut  it  was  hccaiise  they  admired  some 
,  MM-  else  more,  and  this  some  one  else  was  a,  you  I  ig  man 
called  William  Murphy.  Like  most  William  Murphys, 
he  usualh  was  not  spoken  of  as  William;  hut  if  you 
mentioned  either  Fighting  Bill  or  (ientle  Willy,  any  one 
would  know  ai  once  whom  you  meant. 

Mr.  William  Murphy,  as  the  reporter  who  took  his  pie- 
lure  for  the  (,'d-i'tti'  called  him,  did  not  look  like  a  Her- 
cules, for  he  was  not  six  feet  tall,  and  lie  did  not  wear  a 
lion's  skin  on  his  shoulders  and  carry  a  big  club  in  his 
hand;  indeed,  he  despised  the  use  of  eluhs.  "His  list 
was  good  enough  for  him,"  some  one  said;  and  instead 
of  the  lion's  skin,  be  usually  wore  a  soiled  flannel  shirt. 
It  was  much  warmer  than  a  lion's  skin,  and  fitted  him 
better  also.  Besides,  Mr.  William  Murphy  could  not  af- 
ford to  buy  lion-skins;  and  he  could  not  slaughter  a 
lion,  as  Ibey  did  not  rage  and  roar  very  often  around  Mr. 
Murphy's  residence. 

But  in  other  respects  Mr.  William  Murphy  resembled 
Hercules  in  a  quite  remarkable  manner.  His  shoulders 
were  very  broad,  and  his  chest  was  very  strong  and  thick, 
and  lie  was  not  afraid  of  anything;  and  also  he  had  the 
same  trick  of  pounding  a  man  almost  to  death  without  at 
all  considering  the  feelings  of  the  man  who  was  being 
pounded,  though  I  think  he  must  have  had  a  kinder  heart 
than  Mr.  Hercules;  for  after  he  had  hurt  his  opponent 
prett  v  badly,  he  always  gave  him  a  chance  to  repent  be- 
fore he  started  iii  to  kill  him ;  and  1  don't  think  that  Mr. 
Hercules  uave  his  man  any  chance  at  all. 

One  afternoon,  in  the  spring  of  our  Sophomore  year, 
we  had  taken  a  favorite  row  iwitli  us  collegia  us)  up  the 
Charles  l.'iver  to  a  place  called  Stony  Point.  Rodkin 
was  not.  with  us  this  time,  as  he  had  to  practise  every 
afternoon  with  the  nine.  We  landed  at  the  rode.-,,  and 
with  a  long  rope  fastened  our  boat  to  a  heavy  bowlder; 
and  then  as  we  had  some  errands,  we  all  started  olf  to  a 
neighboring  village. 

But  when  we  returned  an  hour  or  so  later  we  found 
that  our  boat  had  been  turned  into  a  mud  scow.  There' 
was  mud  in  the  bow  and  mud  in  the  stern,  and  mud 
under  the  seals  and  mud  over  the  seats,  and  a  naked 
small  boy  was  just  throwing  some  more  mud  into  it  :  out 
beyond  in  the  river  were  other  small  boys,  all  .swimming 
away  from  us  as  fast  as  they  could,  while  one  of  them 
turned  and  shouted  to  the  hoy  left  standing  on  the  rocks, 
"  Look  out,  Mike,  or  you'll  git  hitched."  The  boy  threw 
the  hist  handful  of  mud,  and  it  landed  right  in  a.  basket 
we  had  tilled  with  bottles  and  ice;  tin.'  ice  was  meant  to 
keep  the  water  in  the  bottles  nice  and  cold. 

We  gave  a  yell  of  auger,  and  made  for  the  boy;  but  lie 
was  too  quick  for  us,  and,  diving  into  the  river,  swam 


after    his  companions.      And    then   we  saw  Mr.  William 
Murphy   sittniL1  on   the  rocks  a   little  at  one  side,  and  evi 
dently  very    much  amused    at   it  all;   he  was  smoking  a 
slump  of  a  cigar,  and  appeared  quite  at  his  ease. 

We  had  never  seen  .Mr.  Murphy  before,  and  did  not 
know  w  ho  he  was;  and  one  of  us,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  said 
a  very  had  word,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  not  stopped 
those  ••muckers"  from  throwing  mud  into  the  boat. 
Mr.  Murphv  did  not  like  being  spoken  to  in  that  way,  for 
he  rose  very  slowly,  look  oil' his  coat  with  much  delibera- 
tion, and  then,  although  it  was  a  very  ragged  and  dirty 
coat,  placed  it  carefully  on  a  clean  spot  on  the  rock. 
Then  he  came  down  to  where  we  were  standing,  tossing 
liisciuarsiiiinp  intothe  river,  and  asked  us  what  we  were 
going  to  do  about  it? 

There  uer'e  five  of  us,  and  there  was  only  one  Mr. 
Murphy;  so  we  were  not  afraid,  and  neither  was  he.  So 
we  told  him  very  promptly  that  we  would  throw  him 
after  the  mud  if  he  wished  us  to  try.  You  see,  we  more 
than  suspected  now  that  it  was  he  who  was  the  prime 
cause  of  the  mud-throwing. 

Mr.  William  Murphy  then  smiled  at  us  with  just  the 
same  tantal i/inir  coolness  that  he  had  shown  when  he  sat 
there  and  .saw  the  mud  thrown  into  the  boat;  then  he  an- 
swered us  in  language  which  it  would  not  do  for  me  to 
repeat  ;  I  think  it  meant  that  if  we  did  not  like  what  lie 
had  done,  we  could  remove  ourselves  elsewhere;  and  that 
if  we  preferred  to  stay  where  we  were,  and  attempt  to 
>end  him  after  the  mud,  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  give 
us  a  chance  to  try  it. 

So  we  did  try  it.  Dick  Brown  was  popularly  supposed 
to  he  a  fighter;  or,  as  was  said  by  an  admiring  man  who 
had  trained  him  for  a  sparring  contest,  "  Dick  was  a  slug- 
ger from  'way  back."  So  Dick  advanced  to  throw  Mr. 
William  Murphy  after  the  mud,  while  the  rest  of  us,  with 
suppressed  excitement,  stood  still  and  watched  him.  But 
Mr.  William  Murphy  had  no  idea  of  letting  Dick  try  any 
of  his  punching  taclics,  and  as  the  two  faced  each  other, 
the  former  leaned  forward,  and  with  the  quickness  of  a 
professional  wrestler  seized  Dick  by  both  wrists;  this  was 
a  surprise'  for  our  man,  and  he  tried  with  all  his  power 
to  free  his  arms,  but  they  were  held  as  firmly  as  though 
they  were  caught  in  a  vise.  So  the  two  struggled  for  a 
moment,  neither  one  striking  a  blow,  until  finally  Dick's 
arms  were  forced  down  to  his  side;  and  then,  with  an- 
other of  his  wonderfully  quick  motions,  Mr.  William 
Murphy  changed  his  grip.  Like  a  flash  he  let  go  the 
wrists,  and  in  the  same  instant  seized  both  arms  just 
above  the  elbows,  pinning  them  to  his  opponent's  side; 
then,  before  we  were  well  aware  what  he  was  about  to 
do,  he  lifted  the  struggling  boy  over  his  head,  held  him 
there  for  a  moment  at  arm's-length,  and  then  hurled  him, 
like  a  log,  into  the  river.  We  saw  him  strike  the  water 
with  a  splash,  and  for  a  moment  we  stood  terror-stricken 
at.  what  had  happened;  but  the  next  moment  lie  rose  to 
the  surface,  swain  a  slroke  or  two  to  the  boat,  and  then 
clambered  into  it;  he  was  surprised,  but  not  hurt.  Dick 
was  all  pluck,  but  he  preferred  to  sit  in  that  boat  rather 
than  come  up  on  the  rock  and  face  Mr.  William  Mur- 
phy anaiii;  besides,  he  was  weighed  down  by  his  wet 
clothes. 

Then  we  all  tackled  Mr.  William  Murphy.  One  of  us 
took  him  in  front,  while  one  seized  him  from  behind,  and 
the  other  two  each  tackled  a  side  and  tried  to  pin  his  arms 
down.  But  though  there  were  four  of  us,  we  had  our 
hands  full.  l!e fore  we  could  seize  his  arms  he  struck  out 
at  us  with  the  strength  of  a  bull;  and  what  terrible  power 
there  was  in  that  right  arm  of  his!  He  struck  Tom 
Brown  right  between  the  eyes,  and  Tom  went  over  as  if 
he  had  been  a  tenpin;  and  then  he  turned  his  attention  to 
us  three,  who  were  trying  to  seize  him  from  the  sides  and 
at  his  back.  We  had  hold  of  him  so  he  could  not  turn 
on  us,  but  he  swung  those  terrible  arms  of  his  as  if  they 
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were  Hails,  and  we  found  that  lie  could  hit  almost  as  hard 
with  his  elbows  as  he  could  with  his  fist. 

So  we  struggled  upon  the  top  of  the  rock,  while  the 
naked  boys  in  the  river  shouted  words  of  encouragement 
to  their  champion,  and  all  came  plunging  across  to  help 
him.  But  suddenly  all  four  of  us  swayed  heavily,  and 
then  fell ;  we  could  not  throw  our  man,  as  his  single 
strength  seemed  to  be  as  great  as  the  united  strength  of 
us  three;  but  one  of  us  managed  to  trip  him,  and  over  we 
went — he  below,  and  we  three  on  top.  And  then  Mr. 
William  Murphy  stopped  struggling,  and  his  arms  lay 
quite  limp  at  his  side,  just  the  way  Rod  kin's  had  that  day 
on  the  football-Held.  We  jumped  otr'  him  as  lie  lay  there 
and  lifted  his  head,  and  then  we  saw  that,  as  lie  fell  on 
his  face,  a  projecting  piece  of  rock  had  struck  him  on  the 
forehead  and  had  cut  a,  great  gash  across  the  bridge  of  his 
nose;  he  had  been  knocked  insensible. 

But  we  had  not  time  to  run  for  water,  or  to  aid  him  in 
any  way,  for  several  men  and  companions  of  the  de- 
feated champion  were  now  running  to  the  scene,  the 
cries  of  the  boys  on  the  river  had  attracted  them,  and  if 
we  delayed  any  longer  we  stood  a  fair  chance  of  getting 
dreadfully  pounded.  So  grabbing  hold  of  Tom,  who  was 
still  very  much  dazed,  we  jumped  into  the  boat  and  pulled 
and  shoved  her  away  from  the  shore,  and  aided  by  the 
current,  we  were  soon  out  of  reach  of  the  missiles  that 
were  hurled  after  us.  Then  we  talked  it  over,  and  we 
decided  that  hereafter  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any  of 
us  to  meet  Mr.  William  Murphy. 

And  so  it  was.  Mr.  Williani  Murphy  became  a  terror 
not  only  to  us,  but  to  every  Harvard  man  who  crossed 
his  path.  He  could  not  understand,  or  maybe  he  did  not 
try  to  understand,  that  we  did  not  represent  the  entire 
college.  In  his  mind  we  were  the  representatives  of  Har- 
vard University,  who  had  come  up  to  Stony  Point  to  dis- 
pute the  championship  with  him,  Mr.  William  Murphy; 
we  had  knocked  him  out,  as  he  said,  by  foul  means,  and 
he  swore  vengeance.  He  never  seemed  to  recognize  that 
it  was  an  accident  that  he  had  been  hit  in  the  head  by 
the  rock;  and  when1  he  frightened  Richard  Swiveller's 
horse  so  badly  that  the  new  dog-cart  was  upset  and 
smashed,  and  Mr.  Swiveller  himself  was  smashed  also,  he 
did  not  realize  that  instead  of  injuring  he  was  conferring 
quite  an  exquisite  pleasure  upon  us  four;  for  Mr.  Swiv- 
eller had  bought  his  cart  with  the  express  idea  of  making' 
an  impression  upon  the  college  in  general  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ARE  Society  in  particular.  Mr.  Swiveller 
was  not  a  member  of  the  ARE,  but  wished  to  be  elect- 
ed, so  we  all  enjoyed  hearing  that  he  had  been  smashed. 

But,  as  I  said,  Mr.  William  Murphy  took  no  note  of 
these  little  distinctions.  He  hurled  the  lightning  of  his 
wrath  against  everything  which  he  could  associate  with 
"de  Harvards,"  and  a  crimson  flag  had  a  worse  effect 
upon  him  than  it  has  upon  a  mad  bull.  In  time  all  Har- 
vard men  learned  to  avoid  Mr.  William  Murphy,  and  men 
with  dog-carts  no  longer  drove  up  by  Stony  Point. 

This  state  of  affairs  had  lasted  about  a  year,  and  the 
reign  of  terror  still  continued;  then  some  evil  genius, 
or  perhaps  it  was  only  a,  member  of  the  fast  set,  sug- 
gested that  we  arrange  a  fight  between  Murphy  and  Rod- 
kin.  So,  one  evening,  down  in  the  rooms  of  the  Hasty 
Pudding,  we  tried  to  persuade  Rodkin  that  Mr.  William 
Murphy  ought  to  be  whipped,  and  that  he  was  the  man 
who  ought  to  do  it.  But  he  only  laughed  in  return,  and 
told  us  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  street 
row  of  that  sort;  it  was  not  the  kind  of  battlo  that  he 
was  used  to.  Murphy  was  a  mean  rascal,  he  had  heard, 
and  no  decent  man  could  touch  him  without  the  loss  of 
self-respect;  such  rascals  were  for  the  police,  and  if  the 
police  would  not  do  their  duty  they  ought  to  be  stirred 
up.  He  would  like  to  aid  in  touching  up  the  police,  how- 
ever. 

There  was  one  student  in  the  crowd  who  had  known 


Rodkin  for  a  long  time,  and  had  known  him  very  well 
also,  and  he  thought  he  knew  a.  way  to  make  Rodkin 
promise  to  meet  Murphy;  and  if  Rodkin  should  ever 
promise,  nothing  could  stop  him;  either  he  or  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Murphy  would  get  a  terrible  thrashing. 

So  this  friend  winked  to  us  to  stop  trying  to  persuade 
Rodkin,  and  then  he  began  telling'  stories  that  he  had 
heard  about  Murphy,  and  I  am  afraid  that  he  told  some 
also  that  he  had  not  heard.  He  told  him  how  Murphy 
had  pounded  a  very  big  and  fat  man,  who  could  not  run 
fast  enough  to  run  away,  and  Rodkin  only  laughed  at 
tins.  Then  he  told  how  a  pour,  weak  little  fellow,  who 
was  too  plucky  to  run  away,  had  been  beaten,  and  then 
thrown  into  the  river.  Rodkin  knew  the  boy's  sister. 
and  when  he  heard  this  story  his  eyes  had  rather  a  dif- 
ferent look  in  them,  and  lie  did  not  laugh,  but  only  sat 
very  still  and  said  nothing'.  Then  the  friend  told  how 
Murphy,  after  he  had  thrown  the  boy  into  the  river,  had 
covered  him  with  mud,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not. 
"  mamma's  pet,"  and  then  had  said  some  very  unpleasant 
things  about.  "  mamma,"  and  some  very  unpleasant  things 
about  the  boy's  sister;  and  those  things  had  hurt  the  boy 
more  than  the  beating  or  the  mud,  but  he  had  to  stand  it 
just  as  he  had  taken  the  rest.  When  Rodkin  heard  this 
story  he  changed  very  much  from  the  careless,  laughing 
Rodkin  who  had  just  entered  the  room,  but  still  he  said 
nothing;  it  was  not  generally  known  that  he  knew  the 
boy's  sister,  but  the  friend  knew  it.  Then  a  good  many 
more  stories  were  told,  and  at  last,  at  the  end  of  one  of 
them,  Rodkin  asked  in  a  quiet  voice,  "Are  those  stories 
all  true?"  "Yes,  all  true!"  was  the  answer.  "Then 
I'll  give  that  man  Murphy  the  worst  thrashing  he  ever 
had  in  his  life."  Then  we  all  knew  that  Rodkin  and 
Murphy  would  meet. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE    PHILADELPHIA    MINT. 

ISY    WILLIAM    DRYSDALE. 

is  a  building  in  Philadelphia  that  stands  almost 
literally  upon  a  foundation  of  gold  and  silver.  It 
is  a  marble  building,  and  of  course  it  has  the  usual  foun- 
dation walls  of  stone  ;  but  between  these  cellar  walls 
enough  gold  and  silver  is  stored  to  keep  the  building  in 
place  if  most  of  the  stone  foundations  were  taken  away. 
This  building 
is  the  United 
States  Mint. 

The  mint 
at  Philadel- 
phia was  the 
first  mint  in 
this  country, 
and  for  many 
years  it  was 
the  only  one. 
Then  branch- 
es were  es-  ^Siwfc'ffl  .J$K 
tablished  at 
New  Orleans, 
Carson  City. 
and  San  Fran- 
cisco. But  in 
1873  "the 
United  States 
Mint"  was 
madeabureau 
of  the  Trea- 
sury Depart- 
ment, with  ils 
head -quarters 
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Of     the     others.        Tin-     I'liilad 

Mint,   howexer.    continues  ie    most    important 

one    in    the    country,   and     tin-    one    in    which    mosl    mon- 
_•!  'Id    and    silver   tin  I  lion    is  sic  >red. 

It    is   ah1.  to   tell   where   any  American   coin    you 

de.       1  f   it    has    no   mark    upon    il    except 

the  usual  word  -  and  de\  ices,  n  was  made  ai  Philadelphia; 
•  i  > .  il  n  as   made  at    New  <  >rleans; 

with  an  S  at  San  Francisco;  or  w  il  h  (  '  I  ',  at  (  'arson  (  'ity. 
Kilt  no  money  is  coined  at  the1  ('arson  ('iiy  Mint  at 

present. 

Mr.  1  >i malison  took  me  all  over  I  he  building  and  down 
into  (lie  cellar  and  into  some  of  these  vaults.  I  xvill  tell 
in  a  few  minutes  who  Mr.  I  >u  ni:  1  isc  >n  is.  The  prin- 
cipal vault  that  we  went  into  stood  with  open  doors,  but 
guarded  by  two  men.  It  is  only  a  good  si/ed  room,  bill 
it  is  steel-lined,  and  its  doors  are  safe  doors  six  inches 
thick.  It  connects  xvilh  another  vault  of  equal  si/e.  shut 
oil  with  a  heavy  xviredoor.  locked  with  many  locks,  ami 
sealed  with  wa  x  seals.  The  inner  room  is  tilled,  piled 
from  wall  to  wall  and  from  lloor  to  ceiling,  xvith  silver 
bars  They  crowd  up  even  against  the  wire  door,  all 
piled  up  neatly.  The  outer  room  is  only  about  l.xvo  thirds 
full,  but  it  is  filling  up  rapidly.  The  value  of  the  silver 
bars  now  in  these  txvo  vaults  is  stl.ooo.ooo.  Across  the 
hall  is  a  larger  vault,  in  xvhich  are  .VJ.OOO.ooo  silver  dol- 
lars, all  tied  up  in  bags,  1000  in  each  bag.  This  vault  is 
sealed,  and  has  not  been  opened  for  several  years.  In 

four  other  vaults  there  is  Sliver  bullion  worth  SII'J.OOll.ooo. 
Up  a  flight  of  stairs  is  a  vault  containing  sld, 000,000 
worth  of  gold  bars.  Two  men  are  directly  responsible 
for  these  great  sums.  One  is  the  Director  of  the  Mint, 

and  the  other  is  (Ailonel  Kosbyshell,  Superintendent   of 

the  Mint.  Of  the  txvo  men 
who.  as  I  have  just  said,  I 

found  guarding  the  open  door 

of  one  of  the  vaults,  one  rep- 
resents the  Director  of  the 

Mint  and  the  other  represents 

the   Superintendent.      Kach    is 

a  check  upon   the  other;   and 

nothing  can  be  put  in  or  taken. 

out  without  its  being  seen   and 

recorded   by   them   both.      The 

vault  doors  cannot  be  opened 

unless  they  are  both  present. 

When  I  called   upon  Super- 
intendent   Bosbyshell    and    ex 

plained     my    errand,    he    said 

that  it  was  an   excellent  idea 

for  HARPER'S   Ymxn  PEOPLE 

to  tell  I  be  American  boy  s  and 
girls  how  and  where  their  mon- 
ey is  made1,  and  that  I  should 
have  every  facility  for  seeiirj1 
the  process.  He  introduced 
me  to  Mr.  Dunglison,  w  ho  look 
me  over  the  establishment 

Mr.  1  Minglison  is  the  lie;:  is 
trar  of  Deposits,  and  all  the 
(/old  and  silver  as  il  enters 
the  building  is  weighed  and 
recorded  in  the1  department 

with   which    he    is   eo :cted. 

In  this  otlice  are  scales  so  lari/e  that  they  xvill  weigh  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds,  but  so  delicate  that  the  hundredth 
part  of  an  ounce  xvill  move  them.  The  Registrar's  big 
book,  however,  is  even  more  interesting  than  the  scales. 
This  big  book  is  full  of  small  liinires.  and  the  small  lig- 
n res  tell  some  queer  stories.  The  mini,  buys  gold  and 
silver  from  any  one  xvho  has  them  to  sell,  in  quantities 
not  less  than  slnn  xvorlh  at  a  time.  Many  jewellers  buy 


old  gold  from  their  customers  and  sell  it  to  the  mint — 
broken  watch-Cases  and  old  bits  of  jewelry.  Let  us  see 
i..r  a  moment  what  Hie  hook  |e||s  about  some  of  this  old 
gold  and  sil  \  er. 

The  person  who  sells  to  the  mint  lakes  a  receipt  for 
so  much  'j-oid  or  silver,  but  he  does  not  get  his  pay  till 
three  days  later.  Within  those  three  days  the  metal  is 
assayed,  and  I  he  precise  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  in  it 
is  asrerlained  The  standard  for  pure  <jo|<l  or  pure  silver 
is  put  at  1000.  but  when  old  watch  cases  and  old  jewelry 
are  assayed  they  rarely  contain  more  than  ,  •''„"„"„.  or  one- 
half  pure  gold.  That  is  to  say-,  most  "  gold  "  jewelry  is 

only  half  gold,  the  other  half  of  its  weight   being   i !<• 

np  with  some  cheaper  metal.  Not  long  ago  a  gentle- 
man in  the  \Vest  sent  a  large  silver  tray  to  the  mint,  re- 
questing that  it  mi"h!  be  coined  into  silver  dollars,  and 
the  dollars  sent  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  handsomest  trays  the  mint  officers  had 
ever  seen  evidently  a  costly  wedding  present  or  a  I'am 
ily  heirloom.  It  was  hroken  up  and  melted  and  cast 
into  a  bar,  and  when  it  was  assayed  it  was  found  that 
there  was  not  a  particle  of  silver  in  it,  not  even  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  grain.  It  was  made  of  base  metal,  and 
its  owner  got.  no  silver  dollars  from  it.  Here  is  another 
interesting  thing  to  be  learned  in  Mr.  Dunglison 's  de- 
partment: An  ounce  of  gold  is  worth  S2U  (!~  always  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  a  standard  value  that 
never  fluctuates  anywhere,  and  it  is  the  standard  upon 
which  all  other  values  are  based.  The  price  of  silver 
varies  nearly  every  day, .sometimes  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 

We  will  follow  a  lump  of  gold  that  has  just  been  re- 
ceived in  the  weighing-room,  and  it  will  lead  us  soon  to 
where  the  wonderful  and  delicate  assaying  is  done.  The 
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gold  is  locked  in  an  iron  box  and  taken  to  the  melting- 
room,  where  the  box  is  opened  by  two  men,  each  of 
whom  has  a  key  to  one  of  its  two  locks.  The  gold  is 
put  111  a  crucible  with  a  little  borax,  and  melted  in  a 
furnace.  The  borax  prevents  il  from  sticking  to  the 
crucible,  and  when  melted  it  is  poured  into  a  mould,  and 
comes  out  a  gold  bar.  It  is  taken  back  to  the  weighing- 
room,  and  the  assayer  chips  from  it  a  tiny  piece  weigh- 
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ing  half  a  gramme,  or  7.7  grains  troy.  He  numbers  tlie 
bar,  and  numbers  the  sample  to  correspond,  and  take's 
tlie  tiny  chip  of  gold  to  his  assaying-room.  There  he 
has  a  pair  of  the  most  delicate  scales  in  the  world,  the 
smallest  weight  being  the  y-jVij  part  of  a  grain. 

Now  the  real  assaying  begins.  Tlie  assayer  weighs 
the  chip  of  gold,  and  if  necessary  files  it  down  till  it 
weighs  precisely  half  a  gramme.  He  has  before  him 
some  thin  sheets  of  pure  lead  about  two  inches  square. 
and  upon  one  of  these  sheets  he  lays  the  chip  of  gold, 
together  with  three  times  its  weight  in  pure  silver.  The 
gold  and  silver  are  wrapped  up  in  the  lead  slieet  till  they 
look  like  a  small  leaden  bullet,  and  the  bullet  is  put  in  a 
tiny  shallow  cup  called  a  "cupel."  This  cupel,  or  cup. 
is  a  very  curious  thing.  It  is  made  of  bone  ashes,  moist- 
ened and  pressed  into  the  shape  of  a  cup.  and  it  has  the 
remarkable  property  of  absorbing  any  metals  that  are 
melted  in  it  except  gold  or  silver.  Any  other  metal- 
copper,  lead,  tin,  no  matter  what — sinks  immediately 
when  melted  into  the  cup  and  disappears,  but  gold  and 
silver  remain  safely  in  the  bottom.  The  cup  is  put  into 
a  furnace,  and  kept  there  till  the  bullet  melts,  and  after 
it  has  stood  a  few  minutes  to  cool  there  is  a  small 
disk  or  button  of  metal  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 
This  button  is  pure  gold  and  silver,  for  the  lead 
and  all  other  base  metals  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  cup. 

But  we  have  not  reached  pure  gold  yet,  for 
this  button  is  gold  and  silver  mixed.  The  but- 
ton is  now  flattened  out  with  a  hammer,  is  an- 
nealed by  making  it  red  hot,  is  run  between  roll- 
ers, and  is  then,  with  other  rollers,  pressed  into 
a  little  spiral  coil  called  a  "cornet."  This  cornet 
is  put  into  a  tiny  thimblelike  vessel  made  of  pla- 
tinum, with  a  narrow  slit  in  the  bottom,  and  is 
boiled  in  nitric  acid.  The  nitric  acid  dissolves  the 
silver,  which  turns  into  a  fluid  and  runs  out 
through  the  slit;  but  the  acid  does  not  affect  the 
gold.  When  the  silver  has  been  dissolved  in  this 
way,  there  remains  in  the  thimble  a  very  small 
chip  of  pure  gold. 

This  little  cornet  of  gold  determines  the  pro- 
portion of  gold  in  the  whole  bar.  You  will  read- 
ily see  how  this  is  done.  The  first  chip  of  gold 
represented  the  whole  bar,  and  it  weighed  half  a 
gramme.  Whatever  proportion  the  cornet  of  re- 
fined gold  bears  to  half  a  gramme,  that  is  the  pro- 
portion of  gold  in  the  bar.  If  the  cornet  weighs 
only  a  quarter  of  a  gramme,  then  the  original  chip 
was  only  half  gold,  so  the  whole  bar  is  only  half 
gold.  The  entire  bar  is  then  refined  in  the  same 


way  in  the  separating-roozn,  and  the   pure  gold  is  stored 
away  in  the  vaults. 

The  assaying  of  silver  is  an  entirely  dirt'eront  matter, 
and  it.  is  done  on  a  so  min-li  larger  scale  that  when  I 
show  you  how  silver  is  handled  in  large  quantities  for 
making  coins  you  will  see  precisely  how  it.  is  assayed. 
You  must  be  prepared  for  a  surprise  when  I  tell  you  that 
all  the  silver  that  goes  into  the  mint  is  turned  into  water 
liel'ore  il  is  made  into  coin.  Perhaps  not  pure  water. 
but  as  you  see  it  in  the  tanks  it  looks  like  water;  and  if 
you  were  to  have  a  bottleful  of  it  in  your  hand,  you 
would  be  willing  to  say  that  it  was  nothing  but  water. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  in-eat  tank  of  boiling  nitric  acid, 
and  nitric  acid,  as  you  know,  looks  like  water.  The  sil- 
ver is  thrown  into  this  tank,  and,  presto !  it  disappears 
like  an  icicle  in  a  boiling  kettle.  In  ten  minutes  it  is  all 
gone,  disappeared  entirely,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
tank,  apparently,  but  boiling  water.  But  metals  are  not 
destroyed  by  chemical  processes;  they  only  change  their 
form.  The  nitric  acid  dissolves  the  silver  and  changes  it 
into  nitrate  of  silver;  but  the  silver  is  still  there,  though 
it  looks  now  like  water.  When  thrown  into  the  tank 
of  nitric  acid  the  silver  is  in  little  grains  like  fine  shot, 
for  it  is  lirst  melted  and  poured  into  a  tub  of  water,  and 
this  separates  it  into  minute  particles.  We  have  seen 
these  particles  dissolved  by  the  acid,  and  turned,  as  it 
seems,  into  water.  Now  to  recover  our  silver  again. 

The  liquid  from  the  boiling  tank  is  run  nff  into  tubs. 
and  some  common  salt  water  is  poured  into  each  tub. 
Almost  instantly  a  soft  stuff  like  slaked  lime  appears,  and 
settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  tubs.  This  is  the  silver  coining 
back.  The  nitric  acid  has  eaten  up  all  the  base  metals 
that  may  have  been  mixed  with  it,  and  what  is  left  is 
called  chloride  of  silver,  though  it  does  not  look  at  all 
like  silver.  As  soon  as  it  is  all  precipitated  (that  is,  set- 
tled to  the  bottom)  the  liquid  is  poured  out.  and  the 
cheesy  mass  is  put  into  moulds,  and  under  a  pressure  of 
eighty  tons  is  pressed  into  round  cakes  that  look  for  all 
the  world  like  small  cheeses.  These  cakes  are  thai  treat- 
ed with  spelter,  or  zinc,  and  this  turns  them  into  The  pur- 
est virgin  silver,  ready  to  he  made  into  coins.  When 
gold  and  silver  are  mixed  together  and  have  to  be  sepa- 
rated, the  mixture  is  boiled  in  a  big  kettle  of  nitric  acid. 
The  resulting  nitrate  of  silver  has  to  be  drawn  <>tt' care- 
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fullv    with  a  bi;j    Mi'lion.       As  gold  is  the  only  meial,  ex- 
the   still   more   CDStlj    |il;ilinuin,  lli;i1    nitric'   acid   will 
,,,, I    .!  •    siphon     is    made    of    pure    gold. 

..,,,,!  it  tool  aearlj  sinno  worth  of  gold  to  make  it. 

All    the   gold   and    silver  stored    in    the  vaults   lias   first 

_  lieen    treated     in     tins     way.  anil    it    is 

now    ready    to    lie  made    into   emus. 

Every    "'old    or     silver    coin     ill     this 

—    --.     '""  •'  country    is    made   of    nine    parts  gold 

i!  ver  to  one  part  copper.     Tlie  cop- 
per is  added  to  make  the  metal  harder. 

'I'he  processes  so  far  have  all  heen  cliemical ;  the 
actual  making  of  coin  is  piire]\  mecliailical,  done  with 
very  ingenious  macli  i  lies.  Tile  gold  and  silver  we  liave 
seen  re 'lined  is  in  liars,  and  for  making  Coin  the  lirst  thing 
is  to  make  it  into  ingots,  whicli  are  only  mticli  smaller 
Lars.  The  large  liar  is  melted  aud  cast  ill  moulds,  and 
it  comes  out  in  ingots  twchc  inches  long,  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  wide. 
Such  au  ingot  of  gold  is  worth  from  sr.no  to  SI  Kill;  of 
silver,  ahoiit  xC.II.  The  copper  is  added  ulien  the  ingots 
nade,  and  the  ingots  are  next  run  het  ween  sets  of 
lieavj  rollers  debt  lime-,  for  silver  and  ten  times  for 
gold  till  Ibex  are  pressed  out  into  strips  as  thick'  as  the 
coin  to  he  made,  and  ahoiit  six  feet  long'.  They  are  then 
spring  \  .  like  steel,  and  to  make  them  softer  the  strips  are 
annealed,  that  is,  heated  in  a  retort  and  allowed  to  cool 
slowly.  After  this  when  you  hend  one  of  the  strips  it  is 
s.i  soft  that  it  stays  bent.  These  strips  are  run  through 
several  machines  to  make  them  perfectly  true  and  level, 
and  after  being  thoroughly  washed  they  go  to  the  cutting- 
machines.  These  machines  cut  out  smooth  round  disks 
ahout  the  si/.o  of  the  coin  to  he  made,  hut  without  any 
marks  upon  them.  It  is  very  important  that  the  disks, 
which  are  called  plaiichels,  should  all  he  of  the  proper 
weight.  To  ascertain  this  they  are  sent  to  the  adjusting 
room  to  he  weighed. 

In  the  adjusting-room  127  ladies  sit  at  long  tahles  with 
very  delicate  scales  he  fore  them.  These  ladies  weigh 
every  coin  before  it  is  stamped.  If  a  coin  is  too  light, 
they  lay  it  aside  to  be  remelted;  if  it  is  too  heavv,  thov 
lile  a  little  from  its  edge  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  weight. 
Those  coins  that  are  far  too  heavy  are  laid  with  the  light 
ones  to  be  reniehed.  The  law  allows  a  silver  coin  to  be 
one  and  a  half  grains  too  heavy  or  too  light,  and  a  gold 
one  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  ;  but  every  $1000  worth  of 
coins  must  average  just  right.  All  the  dust  made  by 
tiling  is  carefully  brushed  into  small  tin  basins 

In  stamping  the  coins,  the  first  process  is  to  run  them 
through  a  machine  that  makes  the  raised  edge  around 
them.  They  are  "fed"  into  these  machines,  and  intoall 
the  machines,  through  a  brass  cylinder  the  size  of  the 
coin.  This  iirst  machine  is  called  the  milling-machine, 
and  it.  can  mill  560  half-dimes  in  a  minute.  They  then 
go  to  the  coining-press  proper,  which  makes  the  impres- 
sion upon  both  sides  and  cuts  the  little  nicks  around  the 
outer  edge  at  the  same  time.  The  impression  is  made 
with  steel  dies,  which  are  very  costly.  First  the  device 
is  engraved  upon  soil  .steel  by  very  skilful  engravers,  and 
this  steel  is  afterwards  hardened.  But  these  engraved 
dies  are  too  valuable  to  use  in  the  presses,  for  a  die  is 
worn  out  in  about  two  weeks.  So  impressions  arc'  made 
with  the  dies  in  softer  steel,  and  that  steel  is  hardened, 
and  with  it  impressions  an-  made  in  other  soft  steel,  and 
that  steel  in  its  turn  is  hardened,  and  it  is  with  these  last 
dies  that  the  coins  are  struck.  All  the-  machines  run  by 
steam,  and  all  are  very  bright,  and  work  verv  fast. 

After  the  coins  are  made,  they  have  to  be  counted;  and 
it  would  be  an  almosl  endless  task  to  count,  them  by  hand. 
so  an  ingenious  device  called  the  counting-board  is  used. 
This  is  a  smooth  board  about  four  feet  wide  and  five  feet 
long,  divided  with  low  copper  strips  into  parallel  columns 
just  as  wide  as  the  coins.  It  stands  on  top  of  a  wooden 


bin,  in  which  arc  the-  coins  to  be  counted.  The  operator 
lake's  up  a  shovelful  of  golden  eagles,  and  throws  them 
upon  the  board.  II'  gives  the  hoard  a  shake,  and  how 

the  golden  eagles  II  y  '  lies ilhs  them  over  with  his 

hand,  lips  the  board  back  so  that  all  the  loose  ones  slide 
oil'  and  back  into  the  bin,  and  sees  that  every  column  is 
full,  and  that  no  loose  ones  are  left  on  top.  A  sudden 
jerk  to  the  board,  and  live  hundred  ten  dollar  gold  pieces 
are  shot  info  an  adjoining  bin.  There  can  be  neither 
more  nor  less  if  the  operator  is  careful.  With  this  sim- 
ple con  t  n  v  a  i  ice  s.vi  worth  of  five  cent  pieces  can  be  counted 
in  thirty  seconds. 

How  is  all  this  immense  treasure  in  the  mint  guarded, 
perhaps  you  will  ask.  In  the  corridor  close  by  the  assay- 
office  are  two  racks  and  a  large  cabinet.  The  racks  con- 
tain twenty  rifles  with  bayonets  fixed.  These  are  for  the 
;i(l(i  men  in  the  building  lo  use  in  ease  of  an  attack.  The 
cabinet  is  filled  with  revolvers.  The  law  requires  that 
these  weapons  shall  be  kept  constantly  loaded  and  ready 
for  use;  that  they  shall  be  examined  every  day;  and  that 
once  a  month  they  shall  be  fired  oil' and  reloaded.  When 
the'  scon  or  more  of  night- watchmen  go  on  duty  in  the 
afternoon,  they  take  the  revolvers  out  of  the  cabinet  and 
lay  them  in  convenient  places  about  the  building  ready 
for  instant  use. 

I  was  told  that  the  men  employed  in  the  mint  soon 
lose  all  sense  of  the  great  value  of  the  materials  they 
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work  with;  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  gold  bars  is  in 
their  eyes  only  a  heap  of  metal  to  be  manufactured  into 
coins.  I  found  this  to  be  the  case  with  myself.  For  the 
first  hour  or  so  I  was  impressed  with  the  value  of  the 
"•old  and  silver;  but  after  that  it  was  only  so  many  tons 
of  dull  metal. 


TO   HE   AVOIDED. 

A  TEACHER  in  niif  iif  inn-  Eastern   schools  has   prepared  a 
list   of   "  wiirils  anil   phrases  to   be  avoided,"  and  it   is  so 
good  that  il  desei  \  os  a  \\  ide  circulation: 

Had  rnl  her,  for  Would  rather:  Had  better,  for  Would  lictlci  : 
Posted,  for  Iiil'oriiieil  :  ]>epot,  for  Station:  Try  and  go,  tor  Try 
in  go  :  I  'mining,  for  Smart  :  Aliove.  for  Foregoing:  Like  I  do, 
for  As  I  do  .  I  'eel  badly.  I'm-  Feel  bad  ;  Feel  good,  for  Feel  \\ell ; 
Expect,  for  Suspect  :  Nice,  or  real  nice,  used  indiscriminately; 
Funny,  for  Odd  or  unusual  :  Seldom  or  e\er.  for  Seldom  or  nev- 
er: More  than  yon  think  for.  instead  of  Mure  Ihan  yon  think: 
Nicely,  in  answer  lo  a  question  as  to  health  :  Just  as  soon,  for 
Just  as  lief;  (liicss,  for  Think  ;  Fix,  for  Arrange  or  prepare; 
Real  good,  for  Really  good  ;  Try  an  experiment,  for  Make  an  ex- 
periment ;  It  storms,  for  It  rains  or  it  Mows  :  \ot  as  I  know,  for 
Nol  that  I  know:  Every  man  or  woman  should  do  their  duty  ; 
A  party,  for  A  person  :  Healthy,  for  Wholesome. 
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IN    A    CYCLONE    CELLAR. 

BY    KEY.    CHARLES    M.    SHELDON. 

IT  was  in  the  spring  of  187(5  that  my  older  brother  and 
myself  took  up  a  homestead  claim  in  southern  1'akota. 
That  was  before  the  days  of  Statehood  and  the  great  boom 
<>f  'S2.  Our  quarter  section  was  upland  prairie,  about 
three  miles  back  from  the  Missouri  River.  A  beautiful 
piece  of  ground,  all  rolling  prairie,  without  a  tree  or 
Imsh  anywhere  upon  it,  and  as  free  from  any  mark  of 
civilization  as  when  Columbus  discovered  the  continent. 
Our  nearest  neighbor  lived  four  miles  down  the  river, 
all  the  intervening  land  being  held  by  a  company  of 
ranchers  for  grazing  purposes.  The  nearest  town  was 
eight  miles  away.  With  the  help  of  our  neighbor  we 
put  up  a  small  sod  house,  and  with  a  team  of  oxen  we 
broke  about  ten  acres  of  prairie  and  planted  our  first 
crop  of  corn.  There  was  plenty  to  do,  and  summer  was 
upon  us  before  we  realized  that  nearly  four  months  had 
gone  by. 

One  sultry  day  in  July  we  were  both  at  work  on  our 
new  well,  having  grown  tired  of  bringing  water  from 
the  river  in  barrels,  when  I  noticed  a  curious  cloud  com- 
ing up  in  the  southwest.  It  was  not  very  large,  but 
black  and  green,  and  it  was  moving  with  great  rapidity 
in  our  direction.  I  shouted  to  brother  Will,  who  was 
digging  in  the  well  while  I  hauled  out  the  dirt  in  buckets, 
and  he  came  up.  and  we  watched  the  on-coming  cloud 
with  curiosity  and  a  little  awe.  The  edges  of  the  cloud 
began  to  curl  over  towards  the  centre.  And  when  it. 
was  about  two  miles  away  we  saw  the  centre  of  the  cloud 
begin  to  whirl  and  drop  in  a  funnel  shape  towards  the 
ground.  It  looked  like  nothing  I  have  ever  seen  since, 
and  can  be  described  by  saying  it  was  more  like  the  tail 
of  some  monstrous  snake  than  anything  else.  The  noise 
of  this  funnel  was  like  the  roar  of  a  heavy  waterfall. 
Will  and  I  stood  looking  at  it,  and  our  excitement  grew 
as  we  saw  that  if  it  came  on  in  the  direction  it  was  then 
moving  it  would  sweep  away  everything  on  our  little 
claim.  Already  we  could  see  the  effect  of  the  powerful 
column  on  a  little  bunch  of  timber  that  skirted  a  ravine 
two  miles  away.  Fragments  of  trees  and  bushes  were 
whirling  about  in  the  funnel. 

"I  think  we  had  better  go  down  in  the  well.  We 
can't  climb  a  tree  to  escape  from  this  thing,''  said  Will, 
grimly. 

It  seemed  to  be  our  only  safety.  We  descended,  one 
at  a  time,  by  sitting  on  the  bucket  and  letting  ourselves 
down  by  the  rope  that  passed  over  the  pulley  in  the  cross- 
bar above  The  well  was  about  twenty  feet  deep,  and 
perfectly  dry.  Once  at  the  bottom,  we  listened  with 
some  anxiety  for  the  on-coming  cyclone. 

The  roar  had  increased  to  a,  great  volume  of  sound. 
It  had  grown  suddenly  very  dark.  The  lightning  was 
white,  and  exceedingly  sharp.  There  was  little  thunder, 
strange  to  say.  We  felt  the  funnel  drawing  nearer. 
The  air  in  the  well  grew  suffocating.  Stones  and  dirt 
fell  in  upon  us,  and  we  became  fearful  that  the  entire 
pile  of  soft  earth  at  the  mouth  of  the  well  would  be 
whirled  into  the  opening  and  bury  us  alive.  The  uproar 
above  was  terrible.  The  poles  which  we  had  put  up  to 
sustain  our  rope  and  buckets  were  swept  down,  but 
fortunately  were  not  carried  away,  and,  lodging  arrtpss 
the  well's  mouth,  still  held  fast  the  rope,  so  that  we  were 
able  to  climb  out  again.  The  funnel  passed  quickly. 
Then  rain  fell  in  torrents,  accompanied  with  great  hail- 
stones. When  this  abated  we  thought  we  might  safely 
come  out  of  our  retreat,  and  with  some  difficulty  climbed 
up  the  tangh-d  rope. 

The  first  thing  we  saw,  or  rather  didn't  see,  was  our 
little  house.  It  was  completely  swept  away.  Not  a  sod 
was  left.  All  our  household  effects  were  also  gone.  We 
afterwards  found  pieces  of  our  bed  and  one  chair  in  a 


gully  seven  miles  away.  It  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
agine a  more  complete  carrying  off.  "If  we  had  had 
a  mortgage  on  the  house,  I  believe  that  funnel  would 
have  lifted  it,"  quoth  brother  Will,  who  had  had  experi- 
ence with  mortgages,  and  knew  how  heavy  they  were.  I 
didn't  say  much,  but  I  kept  up  a  thinking. 

We  went  to  work  and  built  another  sod  house  in  two 
weeks.  Fortunately  our  little  barn  was  untouched,  and 
the  cyclone  had  skipped  our  oxen  and  corn.  During 
the  building  of  the  house  I  suggested  to  Will  that  we 
dig  a  cyclone  cellar.  The  storm  had  given  me  a  nervous 
dread,  and  on  hot  days  I  watched  every  cloud  that  rose 
in  the  southwest,  and  if  a  thunder  storm  came  up  during 
the  night  I  could  not  sleep. 

"We  can't  be  going  down  in  the  well  every  time  we 
see  a.  black  cloud  trimmed  with  green  coming  our  way," 
I  said.  "  And,  besides,  acellarwill  be  convenient  to  keep 
our  butler  and  eggs  and  lard  in,  seeing  we  have  no 
cellar  under  the  house." 

So  we  located  a  site  southwest  of  the  house  for  our  cy- 
clone cellar,  and  dug  a  hole  about  eight  feet  by  ten,  and 
deep  enough  so  that  we  could  stand  up  in  it  comfortably. 
For  a  roof  we  threw  stout  poles  over  the  top,  covered 
them  with  suds,  and  then  piled  on  top  of  all  about  two 
feet  of  solid  earth.  We  cut  steps  in  the  ground  to  the 
small  opening,  and  made  a  stout  door  which  could  be 
barred  from  the  inside.  A  hole  through  the  roof  with  a 
wooden  casing  provided  ventilation.  We  finished  the 
cellar  in  live  days,  and  I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
it  was  done. 

"Now  let  the  hurricane  roar,"  said  Will.  And  I  think 
we  both  almost  wished  for  an  occasion  to  test  the  security 
of  our  retreat. 

But  the  days  went  by  with  no  occasion  to  use  our 
place -of  refuge.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  the  weather 
was  perfectly  well-behaved.  We  were  entering  on 
August  now,  and  it  was  past  the  usual  time  for  severe 
storms. 

One  afternoon  Will  had  taken  the  oxen  and  gone  to 
town  to  make  some  necessary  purchases,  and  I  was  work- 
ing at  a  fence  close  by  the  house.  The  day  had  not  bee'n 
very  warm  in  the  morning,  but  a  little  after  noon  the 
wind  died  away  and  it  grew  sultry.  It  was  so  oppressive 
that  between  two  and  three  o'clock  I  quit  work  and  sat 
down  in  the  shade  of  the  house.  I  glanced  often  in  the 
direction  of  the  dreaded  southwest,  the  quarter  from  which 
most  cyclonic  storms  came  up.  Not  a  cloud  was  in  the 
sky.  I  went  into  the  house  and  lay  down  by  the  window 
and  fell  asleep.  I  awoke  suddenly  with  a  sense  of  fear. 
The  atmosphere  was  murky,  and  as  I  sat  up  a  most  tremen- 
dous crash  of  thunder  rolled  over  the  prairie.  I  rushed 
to  the  door.  The  whole  southwest  quarter  of  the  heavens 
was  covered  with  ugly-looking  clouds  full  of  wind,  and 
charged  with  electric  force.  I  hastily  gathered  together 
the  most  valuable  effects  in  the  house,  and  tumbled  them 
into  the  cellar,  which  was  only  ten  feet  distant.  By  that 
time  the  clouds  had  charged  clear  across  the  zenith.  I 
ran  down  the  earth  steps,  and  as  I  did  so  felt  a  great 
volley  of  hail-stones  sweep  down,  and  while  I  could  not 
see  any  indication  of  a  funnel  this  time,  I  did  not  know 
what  might  be  developed  as  the  storm  came  on.  I  shut 
the  door,  braced  it  tirmly,  and  sat  down  on  an  old  butter- 
tub  prepared  for  the  worst. 

It  was  almost  midnight  darkness  in  that  cellar.  The 
only  light  that  could  penetrate  was  the  glimmer  that 
came  down  the  ventilating  pipe,  and  that  was  very  little. 
I  sat  and  listened  to  the  roar  of  the  storm.  Thick  as 
was  the  solid  dirt  roof,  I  could  feel  the  rain  beat  upon  it 
as  if  a  catarart  were  directly  overhead.  The  rush  of  the 
wind  was  distinctly  felt,  and  even  in  a  secure  shelter 
that  not  even  a  cyclone  could  blow  away  (which  Will 
had  called  a  solid  hole  in  the  ground),  I  felt  a  little 
nervous. 
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VOLUME    XIV. 


\i  the  end  .'i    ii'.  e  minutes  ii   seemed  to  me  tli:ii   the 

a  iated,  bul  the  rain  poured  dovs  n 

r  ;nnl  faster,  igainsl  iny 

;,.,.t.  :n  ,.'.     hand    dow  n,  touched    a   stream    ol' 

r  which    li:nl    |Hpinv<l   in   under  the  door.       K\idenlly 

tli,.    :    ,  rushing  down   the  earth    sleps  ill   :i   stream. 

mt  to  un  I '.-i  i1  i  In1  <1 "  and   look  out  "ii  the 

when  1  heard  close  beside  me  a  noise  which  i le 

as  once  heard  it  ill  do.se  quarters, 
dark  I  could  ii"t  locate  the  sound  exactlj    bul 

thought    n   came  from  the  n.i:hl   h.-ind  corner  "('  the  cellar. 

I  cautiouslj  moved  awaj  towards  the  left,  and  groped  for 

the    bar   of    the   door,  which    was    ;i    stout    two-  by  -four 

scanl  ling  placed  directly  across  l.lic  middle,  and  resting;  in 

-oekels  nailed  to  tlie  upri'jhl   \vliich  formed  the  door- 

casing.     This  was  lifted  fro,,,  the  outside  \>\  a  peg  which 

1   through  ;>  hole  ill  the  door. 

Melon-     I    i Id     reach    it     I     fell     that     I    had   stepped 

up. .11   .-i  squirming  object,  and   the    next    instant  I   felt  it      even  thou< 

twine    alioul.    my    leg, 

and    in   another  second 

I  felt  a  sharp  stinging 

pain   in    ir.y    left    hand. 

A  nil    1    knew    I   u  as    hit 

ten  by  a  rattlesnake!  It- 
had  evidcnl  ly  made  its 
home  in  one  corner 
of  the  cellar  or  in  the 
dirt  of  the  roof.  The 
torrents  of  the  rain  had 
driven  it  out.  perhaps, 
and  1  had  mistaken  the 
direction  from  which 
the  sound  of  its  warn- 
ing  rattle  had  come, 
and  in  my  nervousness 
I  had  stepped  directly 
upon  it. 

I  remember  what  a 
yell  I  uttered  as  I 
wrenched  the  bar  away 
from  the  door.  Hung 
the  door  open,  and 
thrust  the  scantling 
down  at  the  squirming 
reptile,  striking  my 
o\vn  foot  several  vi- 
cious blows  in  my  ex- 
citement.  But  1  linal- 
ly  killed  the  snake, 
which  was  one  of  the 
largest  1  had  ever 
seen.  I  wasso  unstrung 
by  the  affair  that  as 

soon  as  I  was  sure  the  rattler  was  really  dead,  I  sat  down 
trembling  on  the  tub,  so  faint,  and  sick  that  I  paid  little, 
attention  to  the  water  which  was  running  down  the 
cellarway  and  pouring  into  the  hole  until  the  rain  stood 
above  my  ankle-. 

But  I  roused  myself  with  the  thought.  "  I  am  a  dead 
man  unless  I  do  something,  and  do  it  in  a  hurry." 
There  was  a  remedy  for  the  poison  if  I  could  get  it  in 
time.  I  knew  that  whiskey  was  an  antidote.  But  Will 
and  I  had  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest  of  temperance 
families,  and  never  kept  a  drop  of  liquor  of  any  kind  in 
the  shanty.  There  was  our  neighbor.  He  was  four  miles 
away.  I  knew  nothing  of  his  habits.  He  might  not 
have  any  whiskey  any  more  than  we.  But  it  was  my 
only  chance— a  desperate  one. 

I  sucked  the  wound  on  my  hand,  and  remembering 
that  clay  or  moist  earth  is  always  good  for  inflammation 
or  poison  of  the  skin,  I  covered  the  spot  where  the  snake 
had  struck  me  with  a  handful  of  mud,  binding  it  on  with 
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a  strip  1  tore  from  my  coat  lining,  and  then  I  rushed  out 
of  the  cyclone  cellar  and  started  on  a  run  for  the  neiuli 
bor's  shanty,  four  miles  away.  1  think  I  noticed  that 
our  bouse  was  still  standing,  and  that,  everything  eKe 

seemed  to  look  as  usual. 

It  had  not  heen  a  cyclone,  but  only  a  severe  thunder 
storm.  1  was  dimly  conscious  of  that  fact  as  I  set  out 
on  the  hardest  run  of  my  life.  It  was  still  raining-,  but 
I  ilid  not  take  account  of  it.  All  that  I  thought  of  was 
getting  to  the  house  iii  time.  If  we  had  only  kepi  a 
pony!  Hut  the  oxen  had  been  our  only  team  so  far  for 
the  sake  of  economy. 

At  last  I  staggered  u])  to  the  shanty,  reeling  and  pant- 
ing, my  hand  and  arm  swollen,  and  despair  tugging  at 
m\   heart  strings.     It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  1  could  gel 
the  antidote  in  time.      It  is  true,  I  knew  of  a  case  in  the 
neighborhood  where  a  man   bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  had 
sucked   the   wound   and   applied  clay  and  had  not  died, 
'h  more  than  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  anti- 
dote came.     It  had  not 
taken    me  twenty  min- 
utes to  make   the  four 
miles,  hut  I  was  almost 
insane  with  the  torture 
of  the  poison. 

The  door  was  locked 
and  nobody  at  home. 
I  did  not  hesitate  a 
minute;  with  one 
lunge  of  my  body  I 
broke  down  the  door 
and  entered.  I  looked 
around  wildly  for  any 
sign  of  whiskey.  There 
was  nothing  but  a.  dir- 
ty kerosene  lamp  on 
the  one  bracket  shelf 
in  the  shanty.  An 
old  chest  was  leaning 
against  the  wall.  1 
tore  open  the  lid  and 
shouted  aloud.  There 
was  a  flask  of  whiskey  ! 
I  don't  think  I  saw 
anything  else.  But  I 
saw  that,  and  for  the 
lirst  time  in  my  life  I 
blessed  the  drinking 
hahits  of  the  man  who 
was  holding  down  the 
claim  nearest  to  ours. 
There  uas  about  a  pint 
of  the  liquor.  I  didn't 
know  just  how  much  1 

ought  to  take,  but  I  had  heard  that  all  one  could  drink 
would  not  hurt  him  after  being  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake.  I 
drained  the  flask  to  the  last  drop.  Then  I  had  sense 
enough  to  dap  fresh  mud  on  the  wound,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  was  drunk  for  the  firstandlast  time  in  my  life. 
I  was  found  by  our  neighbor  and  Brother  Will,  who 
came  along  home  with  him,  lying  on  the  bed  and  raving 
about  cyclones.  Will  said  my  talk  was  the  wildest  he 
ever  heard.  He  said  I  described  a  cyclone  as  made  up 
of  a  rattlesnake  as  big  as  a  whiskey  barrel  a  mile  long, 
with  a  mouth  as  large  as  a  cyclone  cellar. 

I  recovered  all  right,  but  I  have  had  a  great  horror  of 
cyclones  and  rattlesnakes  ever  since.  And  yet,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  I  have  seen  neither  one  nor  the  other 
since  that  day.  So  I  have  since  then  had  no  use  for 
whiskey  except  to  preserve  in  a  jar  of  alcohol  the  snake 
that  bit  me.  It  is  on  the  shelf  in  my  study  as  I  write, 
and  I  can  truly  say  that  what  preserves  him  dead  once 
preserved  me  alive. 


JtJNE  20,  1893. 
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TWO    "HONOR    MEN." 

CF.ORGE     PIERCE     I1OWELL 

Till',  average  youngster  upon  entering  tin'  West  Point  Military 
Academy  at  once  becomes  imbued  with  the  :iin1>it  imi  to 
graduate  at  the  head  ot'liis  class,  to  lead  liis  associates  in  every 
study  that  is  set  before  him.  Oner  every  year  this  ambition  is 
rcali/ed  by  the  more  fortunate  youth  who.  by  superior  iutellecl 
or  by  an  industry  that  never  sleeps  or  application  that  seldom 
rests,  surpasses  his  fellows.  The  cadet  who  graduated  "  No.  1 " 
in  the  class  of  1893,  consisting  of  fifty-one  members,  is  a  topical 
Southern  boy,  and,  in  addition,  to  bis  excellent  mental  endow- 
ments, is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  file  corps, 
which  is  a  compliment  of  no  mean  order  in  an  organization  re- 
nowned tor  popular  men 

George  Pierce  Howell  was  born  at-  (ioldsboro,  North  Carolina, 
November  9, 1870,  and  therefore  is  not  yet  tweiiiy-lhive  years  of 
age.  He  is  one  of  eight  children.  His  father  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Confederate  army,  and  is  now  cashier  in  the  only  bank  in 
the  picturesque  little  town  of  (ioldsboro.  It  was  in  this  bank, 
however,  that  Cadet  Howell  was  first  broken  into  business 
methods.  Kven  as  a  boy,  when  his  mother  was  preparing  him 
for  the  public  schools,  he  was  the  bank's  runner,  and  carried 
checks  between  that  institution  and  the  business  houses. 

He  was  prepared  for  the  State  University  at  Chapel  Hill  by 
Professor  Kdwiu  A.  Alderman,  and  left  there  in  June,  1889,  hav- 
ing passed  the  competitive  examination  for  admission  to  tin- 
West  Point  Academy  from  the  then  Third  District,  now  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  North  Carolina. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  year  he  stood  No.  l.at  the  end  of  the 
second  and  third  years  No.  ',>.  but  on  tin-  averages  for  the  full 
term  of  lour  years  he  came  out  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

Professor  Alderman  speaks  of  him  as  an  unexceplionally 
studious,  modest,  unassuming,  and  industrious  boy. 

"I  If  all  my  eight  children,  (ieorge  never  disobeyed  me  in  his 
life,  but  was  prompt  and  cheerful  in  executing  every  command 
lever  gave  him,"  is  the  handsome  tribute  his  father  pays  to  him 

In  personal  appearance  How  ell  is  tall  and  slender;  in  heighi 
measuring  about  tive  feet  ten  inches,  and  weighing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  130  pounds.  His  complexion  is  sandy.  His 
disposition  is  bright.  His  head  is  shapely,  with  a  mathematical 
configuration.  His  father  is  authority  for  the  stalemc-nt  that 
as  a  bo\  In- always  aimed  to  excel  in  everything  In- ever  under- 
took, and  that  his  qualities  of  persistence  anil  determination 
were  developed  at  an  early  age. 

AX    ADMIRAL    OF    THE    FI'TI  III-) 

Those  who  read  "His  Father's  Son."  lately  concluded  in 
these  pages,  can  easily  picture  to  themselves  the  scenes  that 
were  enacted  in  the  tirst  days  of  this  month  at  Annapolis,  the 


MILITARY    CAPET    (•.    V.    I1OWKLL. 


NAVAL    CADET    W.    \.    .V    I'OWELSON. 


seat  of  the  United  States  Xaval  Academy.  Doubtless  there  is 
a  real  Jacob  Wildon  'under  another  name  in  the  graduating  class 
of  this  year;  doubtless  there  is  alwaxsone.  For  the  hero  of  the 
story  was  a  type  of  the  bettei  class  id' American  youth,  rather 
than  a  unique,  specimen.  He.  was  by  no  means  a  paragon,  this 
lad  of  humble  birth,  w  itb  the  honorable  ambitions  of  a  mau  and 
the  instincts  of  a  gentleman. 

Wilfred  Van  Nest  1'owelson,  the  honor  man  of  the  Annapolis 
class  of '93,  started  in  life  with  far  greater  advantages  than  the 
hero  of  Miss  Elmer's  story.  His  father  is  a  lawyer  at  Middle- 
town,  New  York,  at  the  public  schools  of  which  town  the  young 
man  received  so  good  a  grounding  that  in  his  first  year's  exam- 
ination at  the  Xaval  Academy  he  was  placed  seventh  among 
.seventy-two.  In  the  second  year  he  rose  to  the  second  place, 
and  in  the  third  year  he  stood  at  the  very  head  of  the  class. 
In  his  last  year  he  fell  back  to  second  place;  but  his  average 
standing  for  the  four  years  was  so  much  better  than  that  of  any 
one  else  that  he  was  the  undisputed  "honor  man"  of  the  class. 

Mr.  Powelson  is  distinguished  not  only  in  his  scientific  and 
professional  attainments,  but  also  in  the  athletic  recreations 
of  the  Academy.  He  is  a  good  all-round  athlete,  and  recently 
broke  the  record  of  the  Academy  in  pole-vaulting.  Thus  he- 
seems  to  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  his  profession  both  men- 
tally and  physically,  while  as  regards  that  distinguishing  at- 
tribute of  the  sailor  as  of  the  soldier,  personal  courage,  he  has 
already  given  ample  proof  that  he  possesses  it  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, for  he  was  one  of  several  cadets  who  were  complimented  in 
an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  gallant  conduct  at  a 
tire  at  Annapolis  last  winter. 

This  young  Admiral  of  the  future,  who  is  not  yet  twenty-one, 
will  shortly  join  the  I!i'iiniii</toi>  as  an  Ensign,  and  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  a  career  so  auspiciously  begun  will  be  honor- 
ably distinguished  to  the  end. 
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A    -\  \KK    IN    TIIK    NURSERY. 

3  JTvuc  Stoii' 
i;  Y     DAVID     K  I    I! 

••  rpur.h'l.  s  oitl)  one  thing  in  the  world  thai  m\  «  He's  afraid 
,  "  said  sn-  Philip  D—      to  three  or 

,,,,,,    ,   :  ds,  Witl)    w  horn   In-    \\:is  chat  I  ing    in    llir  spurious 

dn  of  his  picl  I  \  luiiiyiilini-  i  ciiunl  r.v  house)  among  lln-  iiioun 
i:iius  of  southern  IV  \  Ion.  "I'M-  know  n  her  almost  In  faint  on 
seeing  a  spotted  green  ribbon  hanging  over  lln-  back  of  a  cliair, 
and  onl.\  tin-  <>i  ln-r  da.\ ,  \\ln-n  our  gardener,  after  watering  the 
lihints,  left  liishose  pipe  on  the  grass  instead  of  putting  il  away, 
imped  half  across  ihelawn  at  the  sight  of  it,  thinking  it 
u  a-  a  boa-constrictor." 

|.ad\  li  -.who  \vas  staii. liny  II|M.II  ilic  grass  a  hltli-  waj 
off,  watching  lirr  lialiy  roll  its  ]ilnni|i  litllr  hod\  ovei  ami  over 
at  her  feet  on  the  \varm,  sunny  turf  of  the  hvwn,  looked  loviugl 3 

at  him  as  In-  spoK.-.  feeling  sure  llial  lie  must  In-  I  alking •  iif  In-r, 
ami  in-\  er  ill «  a  in  i  li'4  w  hat  liaiiuhl  y  tilings  In-  was  n-.-illy  sa\  in;; 

Hi-   friends,  however,  onlj  laughed,  for  their  charming  \\»-\ 

ess,  though   she   had    been   (inly  a  slmrl    time-  in   Ci-yl hiiil   al- 

n  ad\  :n-i|iiiri-il  a  ri-|iiil:iti(in  I'm  a  cool  courage  that  might  have 
I  n  1 1  many  a  man  to  shainr.  ami  in  i  mn-  \vlin  had  seen  lic-r  lacing  :i 
Miilih-n  lliMid  as  tremendous  as  thai  \vhii-li  swept  a\v:iy  .Johns- 
town, or  guiding  ln-r  frightened  Imrsi-  through  a  burning  forest 
\vilh  lln-  piirsninLi  llann-s  i-los<-  lii-himl  ln-r,  would  ever  have 
suspccled  ln-r  of  being  a  CO^  anl.  In  fact,  small  and  slight  as  she 

w  as •  had  only  to  look  at   Lady  \) 's  linn  lips  ami  In  m lit. 

Iriii  less  t-\  rs  to  In-  fully  convinced  of  tin-  perfect  truth  of  the 
characteristic  roiiiplinirnt  ]iiiid  her  b\  Major  O'Mulligan,  of  the 
Irish  brigade.  "  She's  a  mini  e\  er\  inch  of  her  !" 

lint,  a  lady's  life  in  the  trnpies  is  seldom  long  \vit.hont,  a  shirt, 

[inn  adventure  of  s e  kind  or  other,  and  it  w  as  fated  that,  the 

beautiful  mistress  of  Totapella  View  (as  her  house  was  called 
hum  the  magnificent  mountain-peak  which  faeed  it)  should 
have  her  si  rung  HITM-S  tried  to  tin-  inmost  that  very  day. 

The  house  stood  half-way  up  the  laee  of  a  gently  .sloping 
ridge,  and  <m  three  sides  of  it  the  jungle  bad  been  completely 

cleared  awaj  :  I'm- Sir  Philip  1) ,  like  most  of  his  neighbors, 

had  ••  nom-  into  tea-growing."  l!nt  at,  the  back  of  it  a  bristling 
mass  of  black  impenetrable  thickets,  dense  enough  to  have-  hid- 
den a  buffalo  01  an  elephant .  came  down  to  within  a  few  hun- 
dred \ards  ot  the  palisade  thai  encircled  the  villa  and  its  be- 
longings, and  this  was  a  constant  nightmare  to  poor  Lady  I) , 

whose  snake-haunted  fancy  people. 1  this  ohtrnsive  patch  of 
jungle  with  CMTV  kind  of  serpent  from  a  thirty-foot  boa-con- 
strictor to  an  adder  no  louger  than  her  neck-ribbon. 

I  .iiiy  in  the  aflernoon  of  that  memorable  day.  when  all  the 
gentlemen  had  gone  off  to  take  the  nap  w  Inch  is  as  recognized  a 
feature  of  a  hot  day  in  Ceylon  or  India  as  either  breakfast  or 

dinner.  Lady  I' ,  stretched  at  her  ease  in  a  light  hammock, 

was  just  dozing  off  to  sleep  likewise,  when  she  suddenly  heard, 
or  i  In  night  she  heard,  her  baby  ill  ter  a  cry. 

This  was  more  than  enough  to  startle  the  anxious  mother 
into  instant  acti\it.\.  Throwing  herself  out  of  ln-r  hammock, 
she  hurried  otf  to  the  nursery  (which  was  only  two  rooms  away), 
i|iiite  forgetting,  in  her  headlong  haste,  that  she  was  herself  do- 
ing the  very  thing  for  which  she  had  so  often  blamed  her  easy- 
going husband,  vi/..,  going  about  the  house  bare-foot,  in  de- 
fiance of  .-ill  risk  of  snakes,  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  other  "  in- 
digenous fr<r/»r.i." 

Little  Phil  was  1\  ing  snugly  in  his  small  white  cot.  all  alone, 
for  his  careless  minli  inati\e  nurse)  had  slipped  mil  as  soon  as 
she  i bought  her  mistress  safely  out  of  the  way,  and  his  mother 
i  whose  disturbed  imagination  had  pictured  him  to  herself  as 
st  n  n;;  by  a  deadly  cobra,  or  si  i  iigg!  i  ug  in  the  coils  of  a  python, 

the  n lent    she  heard  him  scream)  was  not   a   little  relieved  to 

find  that  the  calamity  by  which  he  had  been  overtaken  was  to 
all  appearance  not  h  ing  worse  I  ban  the  kicking  off  upon  the  floor 
of  the  light  sheet  that  covered  him. 

The  child   stretched    forth    Ins  tiny  hands  to  her  with  cag.-r- 
iiid   she   stepped   hastily  toward    him,  but   in  doing'  so  she 
happened  to  tread  upon   the  sheet    which  he  had  thrown   to  the 
floor. 

Instantly  she.  felt  beneath  her  bare  foot,  with  inconceivable 
horror,  the  furious  writhing  and  struggling  of  some  lir'nuj  thing, 
which,  as  she  knew  at  om-e,  could  be  nothing  else  than  a  snake! 

li  was  I-M-II  so.  The  sight  of  the  hideous  reptile  wriggling 
across  the  Hour  had  startled  the  child  into  uttering  the  cry 
which  its  mother  had  heard,  and  the  serpent  had  either  been 
covered  by  the  falling  sheet,  or  sought  a  hiding-place,  there  of 
il  s  own  accoi  vi. 


l-'.specting  CMT\  moment  to  feel  the  deadly  fangs  in  her  Mesh, 
but,  resolute  to  saw-  her  boy  at  wliali-M-r  cost  to  herself,  the 
brave  woman  pressed  with  all  her  weight  ami  strength  upon 
the  writhing  snake,  shouting  for  help  meanwhile,  with  the  full 

pou  er  of  her   X  nice. 

Mie  did  not  call  in  \  a  ill.  Alarmed  by  her  cries,  three  or  four 
natne  servanls  came  bursting  in, and  the  foremost  of  them, a 
bnl.l  and  act  ive  lad  from  I  he  mountains  of  M\  sore,  came  armed 
with  a  heiny  bamboo  si  ick,  which,  guessing  at  once  the  cause 
of  the  tumult,  he  had  snatched  up  as  he  ran. 

Signing  to  his  mistress  to  spring  back,  the  cool  and  coura- 
geous Hindoo  losse.l  aside  the  sheet  with  the  end  of  his  slick, 
and  dealt  a  hea\\  bh>«  to  the  now  motionless  snake  beneath  it. 
Hut  the  stroke  w  as  not  needed.  The  convulsive  pressure  of  that 
small  white  foot  (which  had  fortunately  alighted  right  on  tin- 
serpent's  bead)  had  done  its  work,  and  the  reptile — a  cobra  of 
the  deadliest,  kind,  and  nearly  live  feet  in  length —  was  now  harm- 
less for  evermore. 

The  very  next  day  .Sir  Philip  began  to  cut  away  the  snake- 
sheltering  jungle  at  the  back  of  his  house,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  one  \isit  from  such  neighbors  was  quite  suflicient.  But, 

c sl\  enough,  poor  I.ady  I' 's  terrible  advent  me.  so  far 

from  inspiring  her  (as  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to 
do)  with  a  greater  horror  of  snakes  than  ever,  seemed  to  have 
quite  swept  away  her  former  terror  of  them,  and  from  that  day 
forth  she  never  tioublcd  herself  about  them  at  all. 


OUR    BURDEN-BEARERS 

"  T  LOVE  my  horse  like  a  brother,"  said  a  boy  who  rejoiced  in 

A  the  possession  of  a  beautiful  horse  presented  to  him  by  his 
grandfather.  .Strange  to  say,  this  noble  animal  does  not  always 
enjoy  the  high  appreciation  to  which  his  virtues  entitle  him. 
Tin-  dog  is  the  companion  of  our  idleness  and  our  pleasure,  and 
richly  deserves  our  affection  for  his  fidelity;  but  the  horse — ex- 
cept in  the  chase, and  even  then  he  is  required  to  endure  much — 
is  the  partner  of  our  toil  and  hardship,  the  bearer  of  our  burdens 
in  war  and  peace.  He  is  not  wanting  in  faithfulness,  and  the 
Arabian  proverb  which  says,  "The  paradise  of  earth  is  to  be 
found  on  horseback,"  also  says,  "  The  horseman  makes  the  horse." 

Since  so  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  condition  and 
treatment  of  horses,  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  the  vicious- 
ness  of  a  horse  is  almost  invariably  due  to  unkind  treatment 
during  its  early  education.  Let  every  boy  who  owns  a  horse 
remember  that. 

No  people  appreciate  horses  so  much  as  the  Arabs,  and  no- 
w  here  are  such  strong,  fleet,  and  beautiful  horses  as  among 
them.  The  Arab  stud  has  been  the  admiration  of  centuries,  and 
is  tin-  theme  of  song  and  story.  And  why  do  the  Arabs  bestow 
so  much  care  upon  their  horses?  It  is  a  part  of  their  religion, 
and  was  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  Great  Prophet,  as  they  call 
Mohammed,  himself.  "  Happiness  in  this  world,  great  riches, 
and  eternal  rewards  are  attached  to  the  forelock  of  horses,"  said 
the  Prophet,  and  every  devout,  Mohammedan  among  the  Arabs 
believes  it.  Another  saying  is  current  among  them:  "Money 
spent  for  horses  passes,  in  the  eyes  of  Allah,  for  alms";  and 
again,  "Allah  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  trainer  and  feeder  of 
horses."  The,  Arab  provides  as  comfortable  quarters  for  his 
horse  as  for  his  family,  and  talks  to  him  as  he  does  to  his  child. 
"My  Heauty,"  "My  Angel,"  are  names  by  which  the  Arab  master 
addresses  his  horse,  and  Arabian  poetry  is  full  of  allusions  to  the 
horse.  The  steed  that  travels  rapidly  over  the  burning  desert  is 
called  the  "Air-drinker,"  and  the  rider  encourages  him  upon  his 
journey  with  tender  and  romantic  names  and  poetical  phrases; 
for,  says  the  Prophet,  "  Whoso  possesses  an  Arab  horse  and  hon- 
ors him  will  be  honored  of  Allah,"  but  "Whoso  possesses  an 
Arab  horse  and  contemns  him  will  be  contemned  of  Allah." 
"  Say  not  be  is  my  horse — say  be  is  my  son,"  says  the  Arab  when 
strangers  praise  the  fleetness  and  beauty  of  his  horse. 

As  Adam  was  created  out  of  dust,  so  the  horse  was  created  out 
of  the  wind,  say  I  be  books  of  the  Arabs;  and  as  man  is  the  lord 
of  the  horse,  so  the  horse  is  the  lord  of  all  other  animals.  The 
Greal  Prophet  declared  that  when  Allah  wished  to  create  the 
horse,  lie  said  to  the  south  wind  :  "  I  will  that  a  creature  should 
proceed  from  the.-;  condense  thyself,"  and  the  wind  condensed 
itself.  Then  came  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  took  a  handful  of  this 
matter  and  presented  it  to  Allah,  who  formed  of  it  the  dark  bay 
or  dark  chestnut  horse.  Hence  the  bay  horse  is  most  highly 
esteemed  among  the  Arabs  as  the  hardiest  and  most  beautiful. 
"  If  one  tells  you,"  say  they,  ••  that  a  horse  leaped  to  the  bottom 
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of  a  precipice  withoiit  bnrting  himself,  ask  what  color  In-  was; 
and  if  lie  replies  'Bay,'  believe  him." 

The  Arab,  a  barbarian  in  our  opinion,  has  the  greatest  con- 
tempt for  the.  way  in  which  Christians,  as  they  call  Europeans, 
treat  and  train  horses.  "Look  at  our  burses,  and  look  at  yours," 
say  the  horse-dealers  of  the  desert.  "What  we  do  in  a  single 
day  in  distance  yon  take  five  or  six  days  to  accomplish.  Grand 
man-lies  you  Christians  make  with  your  horses!  As  l':ir  as  from 
m\  nose  to  my  ear!" 

A  very  amusing  story  is  told  of  a  learned  man.  Ahon-(  Iheida, 
\vho  was  a  contemporary  of  Marnonn,  the  son  of  the  famous 
llaroun-al-Kaschiel.  Like  other  Arabians,  lie-  had  written  nu- 
merous volumes  upon  the  qualities,  colors,  and  viilnes  of  the 
horse.  One  day,  at  the  court  of  Mamoun,  the  (irand  Vizier 
asked  a  celebrated  Arab  poet,  who  was  present  how  many  books 
he  had  written  upon  the  horse. 

11  (  hi  I  v  one,"  replied  the  poet. 

Then  the  Vizier  put.  the  same  question  to  Abon-Obcida 

"  Fifty,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Rise,  I  lien,"  said  the  Vizier.  "Go  up  to  (hat  horse  in  his 
stall ;  repeat  the  name  of  every  part  of  his  frame,  taking  can-  to 
point  out  the  position  of  each." 

"  I  am  not  a  veterinary  surge-on,  sir,"  a  us H  civil  Ahon-Ohciila. 

"  Kise,  and  do  the  same,"  said  tin-  Vi/ier  to  tin-  poet. 

The  poet  rose-  from  his  seat,  took  the  animal  by  (lie  forelock, 
and  named  each  part  as  lie  placed  his  hand  on  it.  to  indicate 
its  position.  At  the  same  time  be  recited  all  the  poetical  allu- 
sions and  the  sayings  and  proverbs  of  the  Arabs  referring 
to  it. 

\Vben  he  had  finished,  the  Vizier  said  to  him.  ••  Take  the  liorse  ; 

he   is  yciurs." 

Ne\  erthelcss,  tln-i-e  have  been  devoted  lovers  of  horses  besides 
the  Arabs.  Every  boy  knows  how  Alexander  the  Great  prized 
his  handsome  and  famous  charger  Bucephalus.  Caligula,  a  Ro- 
man Emperor,  not  celebrated  for  his  tenderness  of  heart,  thought 
so  much  of  bis  horse  that  he  wanted  to  make  him  a  member  of 
the  Koman  Senate.  Tins  may  Lave  been  as  much  to  humiliate 
the  Senate  as  to  honor  the  horse.  George  the  Third  bad  a  beau- 
tiful horse  named  Adonis,  which  was  very  fond  of  his  master, 
and  recognized  his  voice  whenever  the  King  came  to  Cumber- 
land Lodge,  where  the  horse  was  kept.  James  Sullivan,  of  Ire- 
land, named  the  Whisperer,  bad  the  most  wonderful  influence 
over  horses.  He  needed  but  to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  wild- 
est and  most  ungovernable  horse  to  make  him  perfectly  quiet 
and  docile. 

Horses  have  been  known  in  numberless  instances  to  show  not 
only  great  affect  ion,  but  great  power  of  memory  and  other  indi- 
cations of  intelligence.  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  of  England, 
owned  a  charger,  which,  after  the  Crimean  war,  was  sold  as  a 
cart-horse  in  London.  One  day  Colonel  Smith  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  .a  man  near  where  the  horse  was  standing.  He 
had  not  observed  the  horse,  but  the  affectionate  animal  recog- 
nized his  voice,  and  made  such  frantic  efforts  to  get  near  his 
former  master  that  Colonel  Smith  insisted  upon  taking  him  out 
of  the  harness,  and  sent  him  in  charge  of  his  groom  to  his  home. 

A  ploughman  near  Edin- 
burgh was  accustomed  to 
take  a  horse  out  of  the  stable 
exactly  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  lead  him  to  the 
field,  and  then  hitch  him  to 
the  plough.  One  morning 
he  was  detained  in  the  house 
beyond  his  usual  hour,  and 
when  he  opened  the  stable 
door  found  the  stall  empty. 
After  a  diligent  search  he 
found  tin-  horse  in  the  field, 
quietly  st, Hiding  by  the 
plough. 

Horses  areas  much  crea- 
tures of  habit  as  men.  A 
farmer  near  Dublin  bought 
a  troop-horse.  One  day  his 
daughter,  who  carried  milk 
to  his  customers  in  Dublin, 
rode  the  horse  into  the  city. 
It  happened  to  be  the  day 
of  the  soldiers'  parade-,  and 
as  soon  as  the  horse  caught 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
he  galloped  into  ranks,  and 


took  his  place1  with  the  milkmaid  on  his  back.  Sir  I.Vli 
crt  Clayton,  not  wishing  to  sell  the  gallant  ste-e-els  that  had 
serve-el  elnriug  a  war.  as  common  hnck-horses,  bought  a  large 
enclosure-  of  ground  and  turned  them  into  it.  Mam  of  them 
were  halt,  and  infirm,  but  the-  moment  they  heard  the  .sound  of 
the  rolling  thunder  anil  saw  tin-  Hash  of  the  lightning,  the-  nh! 
time  of  war  came  back  lo  i  hem,  and  they  ranged  lliemse-lves  in 
line  of  battle-,  as  orderly  and  accurately  as  whe-n  they  bore  i  lieu 
sobln-r  rieh-rs. 

The  T\roh-ans  oin-e  captured  a  number  of  horse-s  from  the 
enemy,  and  mounting  them,  proposed  to  make  a  charge  against 
their  invaders;  but  the-  trumpe-ts  e>f  the  foe  no  sooner  souude-d 
than  the  horsi-s  carried  the-ir  riib-is  at  full  gallop  intei  the  ene- 
my's ranks,  who  re-gained  ne>t  only  their  horse-s.  but  took  I  In-  un- 
fortunate T\  renVans  prisoners.  A  similar  incident  happeneel  in 
the  late  American  war.  w  here  one  man  was  carried,  greatly 
against  his  desire,  no  doubt,  by  the  horse  lie-  bael  captured  into 
the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  well  known  that  horses  generally  will  not  step  on  chil- 
dren which  happen  to  stand  or  fall  under  them,  but  will  use 
every  means  in  Ihe-ir  po«  e-r  lei  avoid  deiing  an  injury.  Iiistam-es. 
too,  have-  been  Known  of  horses  saving  children  from  ill-owning 
and  "1  he-r  elange-rs.  An  English  gentleman  owned  a  horse  w  liich 
was  greatly  beloved  by  the  whole  family.  One  day  a  child 
climbed  a  tree  some-  distance-  from  the  house,  ami  falling  from  it, 
was  so  .-ei-iou-h  hurt  as  not  to  be  able  to  rise.  Bessie,  the  horser 
was  in  the  grounds,  and  saw  the  little  boy  fall.  .Standing  over 
him  for  some-  (inn-,  and  poking  her  head  about  as  if  she  were 
curious  to  know  the  chilli's  condition,  she  suddenly  galloped 
away  in  the-  direction  of  the  house,  where  she  stood  in  front  of 
the  door,  impetuously  ni-ighing  until  she  induced  some  one  to 
return,  to  the  spot  \vln-re-  she  had  left  the  child. 

Off'  the  coast  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  horse  named  Je-nin 
was  famous  for  rescuing  people  from  vessels  which  had  been 
wre-cUed.  Her  master  would  encourage  her,  as  she  gallantly 
plunged  into  the  waves,  by  calling  out,  "One  more,  my  darling 
Jenny,  e.ne-  more-."  and  thus  numbers  of  unfortunates  ou  ed  their 
li\  e-s  tei  the-  bravery  and  sagacity  of  Jenny. 

The  Arabs  have  a  sharp  reprimaml  for  any  man  who  is  found 
tei  maltreat  his  horse,  and  tln-y  usually  conclude  their  reproof  by 
quoting  the-ii  e>wn  proverb — "Honor  begins  with  the  stirrup, 
and  is  completed  in  the  saddle." 

The  noble-  bureb-n-be-are-r  surely  deserves  kind  treatment  at 
our  hands,  and  we  must  feel  some  admiration  for  the  large- 
heartedness  of  the  boy  who  loves  his  horse  like  a  brother. 

ZlTELLA    C'OCKK. 

He-re  are  two  little  "  Burden-Bearers"  who  are  not  big  enough 
to  carry  very  heavy  burdens;  but  they  were  regarded  by  the 
judges  of  the  New  York  Horse  Show  as  a  good  enough  tandem 
te-am  to  win  a  first  prize.  Little  beauties  they  are,  to  be  sure, 
and  happy  and  much  to  be  envied  is  the  boy  or  girl  who  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  owning  them.  Their  names  are  Montreal  and 
Monte  Carlo,  and  they  live  with  Mr.  George  Green,  at  Katonab, 
New  York. 
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THE  MATE  OF  THE  "MARY  ANN." 
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CH  A  PTEK     XI V . 

!•'  en ii-rj  picking  began  tin    .  Willing 

hands  made   light    w  ork.  and  the  li;i  rvest  i  ng  \v;is  suun 

,.,!  Prices  wenl  down,  vexatiously;  Imt 
Robin  "held  on,"  according  to  Cap'n  Saul's  counsel, 
ami  up  they  came  again,  according  to  ('ap'n  Saul's  pre 
diction.  ll  was  verj  ijiiccr  and  delight  I'M  I  I"  be  sin-h  a 
liusini-ss  woman  And  such  a  pocketful  of  money  to  lie 
all  "lie's  own!  It  was  enough  to  luni  any  lil'leen  year 
i. lil  head 

Ilou-  very  happy  she  should  he.  thought  Robin,  if 
onlv  she  had  not  upon  her  mind  the  memory  of  that 
dreadful  wron'_r  done  to  Jo  Wilkes.  And  now  that  she 
had  at  last  obtained  the  monej  to  paj  for  the  watr-b—  all 

her   pitiful   little  savings  had  1 n  as   nothliiij-  towards   it 

-an  unforeseen  dillieulu  had  arisen.  How  could  she 
COnvej  the  monej  to  Martha  Halletl  witlioul  leading 
her  to  suspect  k'enf  Sandford  was  a  liltle  town,  where 
it  was  ditlicull  even  to  drop  a  letter  into  the  Tost  ollice 
unperceived.  And  there  would  he  an  effort  made  to 
trace  a  letter  which  contained  a  hundred  and  twenty 
five  dollars.  (KoHin  had  learned  the  price  of  the  watch 
from  Julia  by  dint  of  many  surest  i  ve  remarks.)  The 
llalletts  would  talk  of  it  every  where ;  it,  would  cause  a 
nine  davs'  wonder;  and  just  now.  when  it  was  known 
that  she  had  received  money  for  her  cranberries,  would 
not  suspicion  he  likely  to  fall  upon  Ken:1  And  there 
was  ('arisen,  who  alread\  suspected,  who  perhaps  had 
only  refrained  from  making  his  suspicions  known  be- 
cause  his  trouble  at  the  works,  with  the  growing  dissatis- 
faction of  the  men,  absorbed  all  his  thoughts. 

No.  it  would  never  do.  She  must  carry  that  burden 
for  a  while  longer,  unless  Ken  should  now  lie  willing  to 
confess.  It  would  he  easier  now  that  the  watch  could 
be  paid  for.  He  had  said  that  he  should  save  and  save, 
and  never  have  any  peace  until  it  was  paid  for:  hut  with 
the  wages  of  a  boy.  barely  enough  at  the  best  for  him  to 
exist  upon,  how  long  it  would  be  before  lie  had  saved 
enough!  He  never  hinted  at  the  matter  in  his  brief  let- 
ters; but  then  it  was  understood  that,  all  the  household 
should  read  Ken's  letters,  and  that  fact  was  sullicient  to 
account  for  his  reticence.  But  now  he  had  been  prom- 
ised a  vacation  of  a  few  days,  and  he  was  coming  home 
Sue  wished  him  to  confess  now.  for  the  burden  had  be 
come  intolerable.  It  bad  spoiled  all  the  pleasure-  of  the 
summer— the  freshness  of  the  mornings  and  the  smell  of 
the  salt  spray,  even  the  cranberry  money,  although  that, 
had  bought  soft  shoes  and  new  petticoats  for  Moira.  and 
for  all  in  the  house  the  things  they  liked  best. 

She  had  urowu  pale  and  thin;  people  wondered  at  her 
altered  looks;  her  father  thought  them  the  result  of 
hard  work,  and  insisted  upon  her  going  to  picnics  and 
sailing  parties.  She  gave  up  her  class  in  the  little  mi.s- 
sion  school  at  <(>uansell  ;  every  one  thought  because  she 
was  ill,  but  Robin  said  to  herself  that  it  was  because 
she  could  no  longer  endure  i,,  be  a  hypocrite.  She  left 
the  day  after  the  lesson  had  been  from  the  text  "The 
way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard."  How  she  had  explain- 
ed that  text  to  her  class,  the  mite,  who  scarce!  v  under 
stood  what  it  all  meant,  but  looked  at  her  with  wonder- 
ing eyes! 

"It  was  remarkable  to  hear  her  warn  those  children 
against  wrong-doing— that  girl  hardly  more  than  a  child 
herself,"  said  the  lady  who  taught  an  adjoining  class. 

"  It  was  because  I  kiii'ir,"  said  Robin  to  herself,  over- 
hearing the  remark. 

*  Begun  in  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  No.  699. 


And.  after  all.  Ken  did  not  come.  The  boy's  vacation 
was  the  last  consideration  in  a  large  establishment,  and 
he  cou  III  not  easi  i y  be  spared 

••  I'.ul  I  don't  complain,  llobin."  he  wrote.  "  for  they 
trust  me  mure  and  more  every  day.  and  it's  the  most 
fascinating  business  in  the  world.  I've  almost  forgotten 
why  I  wanted  to  learn  il  at.  lirst  in  my  interest  in  the 
business  itself.  I  wonder  if  old  I'Yeneau  really  had  found 
out  anything  new  about  coloring  glass?  I've  read  up 
all  the  methods,  and  1  understand  about  all  the  materials 
used,  hut  il  seems  to  me  that  everything  must  be  already 
known  that  he  could  have  found  out.  I  sent  that  paper 
to  the  Kingsiown  apothecary,  but  he  couldn't  make  any- 
thing of  it.  It  was  just  like  a  fellow  who  didn't  know 
much  to  gncra/y  over  it.  as  I  did  then.  And  yet  I  can't 
help  thinking  what  if  there  should  lie  anything  in  lii 
I  am  digging  at  Latin  like  a  beaver.  What  do  you  think 
of  that,  old  girl?  I  have  a  use  for  it  now.  I've  seen 
the  value  of  if;  that's  worth  all  the  preaching  in  the 
win-Id  to  a  dull  fellow  like  me.  But  if  I  only  had  lis- 
tened to  the  patei',  what  a  start  I  should  have  had!" 

It  was  a  light-hearted  letter  throughout,  in  spite  of  the 
disappointment  about  his  vacation.  How  manly  and 
steadfast  of  purpose  he  had  become — for  Ken  !  How 
good  a  thing  for  him  had  been  this  going  away  from 
home!  But  how  strange  that  lie  should  have  succeeded 
so  \\ell  with  so  terribly  false  a  start!  And  they  "trusted 
him  more  and  more  "  ! 

Mr.  Kames.  I  hike's  tutor,  who  had  secured  the  place 
for  him,  ha.d  told  her  what  good  reports  lie  had  heard 
from  Ken.  that  not  one  boy  in  fifty  would  have  done  as 
well,  and  that  he  was  likely  to  work  himself  into  a  line 
position  in  time. 

And  only  she  knew  of  what  Ken  was  capable,  what 
Ken  had  done.  She  and  perhaps  ('arisen,  who  might  be 
only  biding  his  time.  Sometimes  the  secret  was  so  heavy 
a  burden  that  she  was  tempted  to  con  tide  it  to  Duke 
Rawlins — Duke, whose  friendship  for  Ken  might  he  strong 
i  iion-jb  to  stand  even  that  lest.  I!ut  then  it  would  be- 
come 1  dike's  duty  to  tell,  to  clear  Jo  Wilkes.  just  as  it 
was  her  duty,  and  Duke  would  never  let  such  a  wrong 
go  unrighted. 

The  troubles  in  the  works  were  increasing. 

"  I've  told. father  what  was  coming.  I've  told  him  all 
summer."  said  Duke,  in  his  thin  high-keyed  voice,  as  he 
lingered  one  morning  on  his  pony  at  the  foot  of  the 
terrace  steps.  "  I've  told  him  that  the  union  wouldn't 
put  up  with  thai  fellow  C'arlsen's  high-handed  arbitrary 
behavior,  turning  oft'  a,  good  workman  at  a  moment's 
notice  and  replacing  him  with  a  foreigner,  just  to  show 
his  authority.  <  >f  course  he  would  have  some  story  of 
the  man's  incompetency  to  tell  the  tirm.  ()h.  if  ever  I 
get  over  being  a  boy!"  Duke's  fair  face  flushed  with 
eagerness.  "  1  wouldn't  mind  being  lame — not  even  the 
pain,  though  that  is  pretty  bad  sometimes — if  only  there 
were  not  so  many  things  to  be  done.  And  sometimes  I 
can  see  how,  and  no  one  will  believe  in  me." 

"But  I  think  it's  awfully  mean  that  they  won't  hire 
foreigners,"  said  Jean,  who  always  had  the  courage  of 
her  convictions.  "That  was  why  poor  old  Freneau  had 
a  hard  time.  Both  the  men  and  the  managers  were  down 
on  him." 

"  But  glass-making  isn't  like  anything  else."  said  Duke. 
"They've  always  guarded  the  secrets  religiously,  and 
there  has  always  been  great  jealousy  between  dill'erent 
countries.  You  ought  to  read  all  about  it;  it's  like  a 
story.  Mr.  Eames  asked  me  the  other  day  whether  I 
would  like  to  be  a  great  preacher  or  a  great  statesman, 
and  I  gave  him  what  he  called  an  Irish  answer;  I  said  a 
great  glass  manufacturer!  But,  oh  clear,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  shall  be  a  boy  forever!" 

A  boy  forever!  Robin  remembered  that  on  another 
day,  when  it  seemed  like  a  prophecy. 
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"To  make  perfect  glass, 
MMI  know  ;  no  slighting,  no 
cheapening,and  after  getting 
a  t'aii-  interest  mi  money, 
share  ami  share  alike  I  They 
la  iL''i  at  lliat.  anil  call  me  a 
liov.  l>ut  \vliy  IMI'I  it  prac- 
tical. I  should  like  1"  know; 
Anil  that's  what  I  call  be- 
ing-  a  i/ri'dt  glass  manufac- 
turer! I  should  have  to 
manage  that  foreign  busi- 
ness  in  some  way."  Duke 
wrinkled  his  brows  slightly. 
''It  was  hard  on  old  Fre- 
neau.  I  wonder  why  C'a ri- 
sen took  such  an  interest  in 
that  boy!  I  don't  think  it 
can  be  true,  as  they  say,  that 
lie  knows  anything  of  any 
importance.  Carlsen  has 
his  hands  full  now,  without 
trying  to  discover  any  in- 
ventions!" Duke  spoke 
with  a  bitterness  of  which 
one  would  not  have  believed 
him  capable.  "You  see  it 
was  different  in  the  other 
factory;  there's  nothing-  like 
a  Cape  man  for  standing-  up 
for  his  rights!  There'll  be 
a  strike,  and  they'll  liari- 
to  take  foreigners;  Carlseu 
talks  about  importing  Bohe- 
mians." 

"I  don't  see  why  they 
haven't  a  right  to,"  said 
Jean,  sturdily. 

"That  would  be  all  very 
well  if  the  men  hadn't  been 
crowded.  /  think  they 
were,"  said  Duke. 

"Will  there  be  lights.'" 

"  You'll  see  what  there'll  be  soon  enough  !"  said  Duke, 
as  he  rode  away. 

"He's  a  very  queer  boy,"  said  Jean,  reflectively. 
"You'd  think  he  was  a  hundred,  but  he  will  play  tiddle- 
dv winks!  He  is  sort  of  like  a  lame  boy  in  a  story,  be- 
ing so  good  to  people,  and  playing  the  violin  for  us  to 
dance  one  night  until  he  nearly  fainted,  and  wouldn't 
own  he  was  tired;  but,  they  say  he  has  an  awful  temper, 
and  one  day  he  called  Carlsen  a  brute  and  a  villain  !" 

"  I'm  glad  he  did  !      I'm  glad  he  did!"  cried  Robin. 

"  Well,  if  you  haven't  a  lot  of  old  Adam,  as  Prim  says 


"SAT,   MOIRA,   TELL    'EM    DAVE    FRENEAU    HAS    GOT    LOST    IN    THE    MARSH.'' 


here.  A  feller's  got  some  feelin's,"  said  Tliannv,  resent- 
fully. 

"Are  they  going  to  hire  a  new  set  of  workmen,  Than- 
ny?"  asked  Robin. 

"Some  say  they  lie,  some  say  they  darsn't,"  said  Than- 
ny.  "  Mr.  Rawlins  had  to  go  off  to  New  York  yesterday, 
and  Mr.  Hallett  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Hint- 
glass  department.  Carlsen  he's  havin'  things  all  his  own 
way.  Some  say  Hallett  is  so  worried  it's  made  him  sick; 
he  ain't  show-in'  himself  out-doors  anyhow.  Some  say 
there's  a  whole  gang  of  men  coinin'  down  on  the  train 


of  Traddles!      When  you  didn't  know  either  that  it  was     Saturday,  ready  to  begin  work  Monday  morning.      They 


because  Carlsen  made  Dicky  Lawson  work  until  he  faint- 
ed, after  he  had  burned  his  wrist  to  the  bone!" 

"  I'm  glad,  anyway!"  said  Robin,  and  attempted  no  de- 
fence. 

The  very  next  day  came  the  news  of  the  strike.  Than- 
ny,  who  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  came  up  to 
the  bluffs  to  tell  about  it. 

"  It's  in  the  new  department,  where  Carlsen  is  boss,  that 
the  trouble  is.  The  workmen  have  struck,  every  man 
jack  of  'em  !  They're  actin'  awful,  too,  though  the  union 
has  posted  notices  sayin'  how  they'd  ought  to  behave 
well.  There's  a  lot  of  drinkin'  and  fighthv,  and  there 
ain't  goin'  to  be  no  school  over  there  to-morrow;  them 
Sand  ford  fellers  always  do  have  all  the  luck  :" 

"Aren't  you  ashamed,  Thanny  Baker,  to  wish  to  have 
such  dreadful  things  happen  here;"  This  was  Jean. 
Robin  scarcely  ever  reproved  any  one  nowadays. 

"  Nothin'  never  happens  to  bender  school's  keepin'  over 


be  Germans,  or  something.  No  school  Saturday  !" 
Thanny  expressed  his  gratification  by  a  double  somer- 
sault on  the  grass  below  the  back  piazza,  steps,  where 
Robin  and  Jean  were  sitting. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you.  can  enjoy  it,  Thanny,"  said  Rob- 
in, making  a  feeble  attempt  at  rebuke.  "The  men  will 
have  no  money,  and  their  wives  and  children  will  suffer." 

"Union  takes  care  of  'em;  so  much  a  week,"  said 
practical  Thanny.  "And  they  hain't  no  business  to 
strike.  Saul  says  so.  They'd  ought  to  be  thankful  to 
get  stiddy  days'  works." 

The  opposing  views  of  the  matter  presented  by  Cap'ii 
Saul  and  Duke  Rawlins  were  somewhat  perplexing. 

"I  wouldn't  think  nothin'  about  it  if  I  was  you;  girls 
can't  understand,"  said  Thanny.  with  masculine  superi- 
ority, when  K'obin  said  this.  "  I'm  goin'  over  Saturday, 
and  I'll  come  and  tell  you  about  it,"  he  added,  con- 
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the    light-  were   :ill    mil    in   the  house  on  llic  bluffs 

Thannj  night.      *  'ap'n  Saul 

one  over    ilso  'or-aking  liis  work.      1'eaeefnl  Sand 
ford  li;nl  known  no  such  excitement   for  years.     Thanny 

fell  aslc, -p  in  Sunday  school  the'  next  day,  being  linac 
riisiomed  I"  late  hours  and  exci  leinen  I .  anil  sprang  up 
shouting  Out  dreadful  threats  against  tin1  new  workmen, 
to  tin-  greal  diversion  of  the  oilier  scholars.  KOI-  Than 
ny's  sympathies  had  vccrcil  roiiiul.  ami  In1  nou  |ool< 
sides  with  llie  old  workmen  against  llic  foreign  invasion. 
Saul  might  think  as  he  liked,  hnl  he.  'riianny.  was  a  true 
son  ol  thl  Cape,  and  uasn'l  going  I"  comilenaiice  for 

ers. 

A    hostile  crowd   had   met   the   invaders  at   the  station, 

lull    there  was  a    large  force  to  preserve  order,  and   beyond 
threats  and  the  throwing  of  a    feu    mi--iles,  there   was  no 
violence.       1'lacards  were  posted  all   over  the  town,  conn 
selling  the  strikers  to  he  sohcrand  prudent 

"  \Vhen  they  try  I"  go  I"  uork  Monday  mommy,  then 
there'll  be  fun, "announced  Thai  my,  sorely  aggrieved  that 

lie   must  go   to  school. 

As  soon  as  school  was  done  that  a  flernoon,  Tha  n  ny 
made  a  shortcut  through  meadou  .  hoy.  and  woods  to 
Sandford,  hut  at.  twilight  he  reappeared  at.  the  hlutl's 
breathless  He  slopped  only  to  put.  his  head  in  at  the 
kitchen  door 

"Say,  Moira,  tell  'em  Dave  Frencaii  has  got  lost  in  the 
marsh.  The  monkey  ran  away,  and  he  went  after  him. 
1  expect  there  ain't  any  need  of  hem'  so  scairt  as  Annette 
is:  she's  that  kind  of  a  girl  ;  and  yet.  she  ain't  (///  cry 
ha'ny  neither."  ill.  was  evident  that  Tlianny  was  recall- 
ing the  night  when  Annette  liad  so  bravely  guarded  the 
cranberries.)  "There's  three  or  four  men  searclun'  for 
him,  hut,  there  ain't  anvbodv  that  knous  t.lie  marsh  like 
Saul." 

Rubin  had  heard,  anil  came  living  out. 

"  1,'un.  Tlianny  ;  don't,  stop  a  minute  '  That  bog  is  so 
treacherous.  And,  oh,  poor  Dave!  I'm  afraid  he  won't 
know  enough  to  keep  out,  of  it.  How  long  has  h"  been 
i  here,  Thanny !" 

"Since  last  night.  I  always  said  that  there  wa'n'tany 
prolit.  in  that  monkey,"  called  Thanny.  as  he  darted  off 

"  Annette  must  lie  almost  wild,  and  she  has  no  one.  I 
must  go  down  there,"  said  Robin. 

Moira  called  upon  the  saints  to  witness  that  her  back 
was  "broke,"  but  she  would  not.  let  Robin  go  alone, 
much  less  with  Cap'n  Saul  and  Thanny. 

"The  company  ye  kapes  on  the  salt  say.  that  God  is 
afther  inakin',  don't  be  iitt'n  at  all  at  all  on  dhry  land," 
said  Moira;  but,  what  she  meant,  if  she  knew  herself. 
li'olim  could  not  stop  to  tind  out.  Nothing-  would  do  but 
•  lean  must  go  too,  and  Prim  undertook  the  gratif ving 
responsibility  of  putting  herself  and  the  others  to  bed. 

Cap'n  Saul  had  gone  to  <(>uansetl  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Law  and  Order  League,  which  had  been  called  on  ac- 
count, of  the  disturbed  stale  of  the  communitv.  a  large 
of  the  youthful  element  of  (t>uanseit  being  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  sinkers,  and  disposed  lo  active  measures. 
Thanny  had  an  opportunity  to  send  a  message  to  Saul  by 
Sieve  Preltygo.  who  was  "ii  his  way  to  the  meeting,  and 
came  breathlessly  running  after  I  lie  party  from  the  bluffs 
before  they  were  hall'-uay  to  the  I'Yeneau  cottage. 

Thanny  had  done  his  duty  in  the  mailer  of  the  missing 
boy.  but  bis  mind  was  si  ill  chiefly  occupied  with  the  strike. 
Thanny  had  a  cheerful  appetite  for  "something going  on," 
and  he  did  not  reali/e  the  amount,  of  trouble  and  suffer- 
ing involved. 

"That    ('arisen    feller   kept,    the    upper  hands   to-day,  I 

"'i  !     1 1C  thinks  he's  some  to-night,"  said  Thanny.  ex- 

dly.      "  lint,  I  shouldn't  want  to  have  to  have  so  man  3 

ollicers  to  keep  order  in  ?»// glass  works!     lie  telegraphed 

for  Mr.  Rawl ins  to  come  home,  anyhow;    t  hat   shows  he's 

.-cairl,  don't   it?      And  I   tell    you    he'd   better  be.  for 


some  of  them  are  desp'rate  fellows.  Some1  folks  says  that 
their  keepin' so  quiet  today  means  that  they're  up  to 
some  underhanded  tricks.  I  hope  Sandford  folks  are 
goin'  to  sleep  sound  in  their  beds  to-night;  but— but,  I 
know  what  I've  heard  !" 

"  I  f  \  on  know  of  anything  they're  going  to  do,  Thanny. 

\ nghl  logo  right  straight  and  tell  the  authorities,"' 

said  .lean,  with  decision. 

"  If  I  know  anything!  It's  lik'dy  that  them  fellows 
would  tell  their  affairs  lo  me'  Why,  they  think  I'm  only 
a  small  shaver'"  said  Thanny,  but  with  an  accent  which 
expressed  contempt,  for  such  an  opinion. 

"Tlianny,  was  Dave  Frenean  really  out,  all  night?    I'm 

afraid   it.  will   kill  him.     I  wonder  Annette  didn't  let  us 

know,"  said    Ivobin. 

"  She  didn't  let  anybody  know  till  this  morning.  Gib 
Atkins,  goin'  to  work,  came  aerost  her  on  the  edge  of  the 
marsh;  she'd  been  wand'rin'  all  night,  and  she  acted  as  if 
she  was  half  era/v.  'It  was  a  wonder  she  hadn't  got  into 
the  bog,'  (iib  said." 

"Ould.Iack  o'  lanlhern,  the  rashkil.  was  afther  leadin' 
her  asthray  '  Sure  it  was  great  fooliehtness  to  live  there 
where  he  do  be  always  tlittin'  about,  and  it's  me  own 
eyes  have  seen  him."  said  Moira,  with  deep  feeling. 

I'.y  this  time  they  had  reached  the  Frenean  cottage, 
which  was  full  of  lights  and  voices.  The  wives  and 
daughters  of  ihe  men  who  were  searching  the  marsh  had 
come  to  hear  Annette  company  They  had  succeeded  in 
calming  her,  or  else  grief  and  anxiety  bad  worn  her  out. 
She  sal  in  a  corner,  her  face  white  and  listless,  and  only 
her  great  black  eyes  seemed  alive.  She  sprang  lip,  how- 
ever, at  sight  of  Thanny. 

"  Where  is  he?  Have  you  bring  him — your  brother, 
that  know  all  the  marsh  ?  All  the  way  through  the 
woods  to  Deepmouth  they  say  he  know.  But  my  Dave 
have  not  gone  so  far;  be  have  not  the  strength ;  the  mire 
have  drag  him  down  and  swallow  him  up!"  She  said  it 
quietly,  without  a.  tear — Annette,  whose  tears  were  so 
ready  on  small  occasions.  "He  have  not  come'  Well, 
it  will  be  too  late  when  he  do!" 

l.'ohin  and  Jean  tried  their  best  to  cheer  her. 

"Adam  is  so  intelligent,  he  would  find  the  way  buck 
if — if  anything  had  happened  to  Dave,"  said  Robin. 

"  Da ve  and  the  monkey  are  friends;  where  is  one,  there 
will  he  the  other, "said  Annette. 

The  minutes  dragged  by  heavily;  the  little  wooden 
clock-,  with  the  picture  upon  it  of  a  red  cheeked  lady  and 
a  yellow  rose,  droned  them  out  heavily,  while  they  lis- 
tened for  footsteps-  Saul's  on  the  highway,  or  the  men 
from  the  marsh,  who  might  be  bringing  something.  The 
women  and  girls  began  to  take  themselves  away.  They 
were  not  unsympathetic,  but  they  were  the  wives  and 
daie_'  liters  of  workmen  in  the  glass  factory,  and  their 
minds  were  full  of  the  strike  and  their  own  cares  and 
troubles,  the  men  were  searching  in  the  swamp,  and  they 
must  look  after  their  household- 

"Go.'  How  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing,  Moira?" 
.-aid  K'obin,  severely',  in  answer  to  an  anxious  muttering 
from  Moira.  "Papa  knows;  he  will  not  worry." 

It  seemed  an  age  before  Saul  came,  he  had  a  lantern, 
and  he  went  down  to  the  marsh  with  but,  few  questions. 
Tlianny  had  gone  on  to  Sandford.  against  Kohin's  earnest 
advice.  He  said  "  as  long  as  there  wasn't  anything  that 
he  '-"iild  do,  he  might  as  well  find  out  what  was  goin'  on." 

The  October  night  was  chilly,  but  the  little  wood  fire  on 
the  hearth  died  out,  and  no  one  thought  of  replenishing  it. 

"  It'  one  could  only  do  something !  If  I  could  go  down 
into  the'  marsh  and  search  !"  cried  Robin,  as  the  silence 
and  suspense  became  unendurable. 

Jean  thought  longingly  of  the  peaceful  nursery  at 
home,  with  the  children  drowsily  saying  their  prayers 
and  Banquo  cheerfully  washing  his  face  upon  the  hearth. 

1,'ohiu  threw  open  the  door  upon  the  back  porch,  and 
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looked  inquiringly  at  Annette.  She  wished  Unit  she 
would  propose  to  go  into  the  marsh.  Anything  was  bet- 
ter than  this  endless  waiting. 

"She  do  be  spint,"  said  Moira,  arousing  herself  to 
sympathy,  in  spite  of  her  expectation  of  being  carried 
away  bodily  by  "  ould  Jack." 

"Look!  look  !"  cried  Robin.  "The  sky  is  all  ablaze! 
The  works — Sand  ford — the  woods  are  all  on  lire!" 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


TJIK   LITTLE    BROWN    WKKX. 

1!Y    CLINTON    SCOLLARD. 

THERE'S  a  little  brown  wren  that  lias  built  in  our  tree, 
And  she's  scarcely  as  big  as  a  big  bumble-bee  ; 
She  has  hollowed  a  house  in   the  heart  of  a  limb, 
And  made  the  walls   tidy  and  made  tin-  floor  trim 
With  the  down  »(  t.ln1.  crow's-foot,  with    tow,  and   with  straw, 
The  coziest  dwelling  that  ever  yon  saw. 

This  little   brown    wren  has  the   brightest    of  eyes, 

And  a  foot  of  a  very  diminutive  size; 

Her  tail   is  as  trin  as  the  sail  of  a  ship; 

She's  demure,  though  she   walks  with  a  hop  and  a  skip; 

And  her  voiee —     But  a  flute   were  more   lit   than   a  pen 

To  tell  of  the  voice  of  the  little   brown   wren 

One  morning   Sir  Sparrow    rame  sanntci  int;    by, 
Ami  cast  on    the    wren's   house   a'i   envious  eye  ; 
With   a  strut  of  bravado  and   toss  of  his  head, 
"I'll  put  in   my  claim    here, "the   bold  fellow  said; 
So  straightway  he-  mounted  on   impudent,   wing, 
And  entered  the  door   without    pausing   to  ring. 

Au  instant — and  swiftly    that    feathery    knight, 
All  towsled  and   tumbled,   in   terror  took   Might, 
While  there  by  the  door  on   her  favorite  perch, 
As  neat  as  a  lady  jnst  starting  for  church. 
With  this  SOUR  on   her  lips,  "//c  u-ill  mil  mil  ,,ii<iin 
Unless  lie  is  ashed,"  sat  the  little  brown   wren. 
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BUILDING   A    FLOAT 

BY    ARTHUR    B.   WILCOX. 

AT  this  season,  when  every  one  who  owns  a  craft  of  any  sort 
is  painting  and  repairing  his  craft,  boat-houses,  and  floats, 
a  little  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  last  may  come  in  handy. 

My  chum  and  I  own  two  canoes  and  a  row-boat.     Last  year 
we  built  a  boat-house,  which  exhausted  our  funds,  and  we  were 

obliged  to  wait    till  this 

'*  ft-  spring   before    we    could 

consider  the  expense  of 
C\  making  a  float.  Most 
floats  are  constructed  of 
spars  on  lojjs,  with  a 
flooring  on  top. 

As  we  were  goinj;'  to 
make  the  float  ourselves, 
we  wanted  to  find  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  of  doing  so. 
The  spars  are  costly,  aud,  besides,  are  clumsy,  and  for  a  Moai 
the  size  we  wanted  they  would  have  to  be  so  large  that  we 
could  not  move  them  alone. 

As  we  lived  in  the  city  we  could  not  get  logs,  or,  if  we  could, 
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we  should  have  had  a  big  bill  for  carting.  It  w  us  while  we  were 
painting  the  boat-house,  one  afternoon,  that  we  saw  an  empty 
barrel  go  floating  by.  My  chum  said  he  had  an  idea  that  we 
could  make  a  float,  after  all.  We  went  to  one  of  the  .'rocery 


stores  and  got  four  new  Monr-baiTels,  with  'lie  heads,  at  a  cost  of 
twenty-live  cents  apiece. 

We  took  them,  two  by  two,  over  to  the  boat-house,  and  then 
"cut  to  a  near-by  luniker-yard  and  got  three  2  by  :i  sixteen-foot, 
joists,  which  cost  us  fifty-five  cents,  and  one  hundred  square, 
feet  of  boards,  such  as  are  sold  at  twenty  dollars  a  thousand. 
Some  nails  and  our  tools,  and  we  were  ready  to  bcjjin  work. 

First  we  laid  two  barrels  end  to  end  about  two  feel  apart; 
then  about  twelve  feet  from  them  we  laid  the  oilier  two  in  the 
same  way.  Then  we  took  two  of  the  joists  and  laid  them  on 
each  side  of  the  barrels  on  cd;;c.  Taking  the  other,  we  cut  it, 
in  two  pieces  six  feet.  Ion;;,  which  left  a  waste  piece  lour  feel,  in 
length.  We  then  nailed  the  two  sixteen-foot  nieces  a  ml  the  two 
six-foot  pieces  together  m  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  as  in  Fig.  1. 

Then,  haviug  propped  the  barrels  to  keep  them   in   place,  we 


Fio.  3. 

lifted  this  hollow  rectangle  on  to  them,  so  that  it  rested  on  their 
sides,  as  in  Ki^'J.  Cutting  (he  four-loot  joist,  into  four  one-foot 
pieces,  we  utilized  them  as  corner  braces. 

Next  we  fastened  the  barrels  to  the  frame, and  afler  painting 
them  with  a  coat  of  thick  paint  to  lill  the  cracks,  we  launched 
the  craft.  Then  we  covered  the  frame  with  the  boards,  laying 
them  crosswise.  A  rin.n-holt  in  each  corner  and  a  roller  in  the 
middle,  and  an  old  hose-pipe  lacked  around  the  cd^cs.  completed 
the  float,  as  show  n  in  \'\^. ::. 

The  above,  we  found,  was  a  most  excellent  float,  and,  above, 
all.it  was  light,  could  lie  hauled  out  on  the  bank  easily,  or  stored 
during  the  winter. 

As  it  rose  and  fell  with  the  tide  there  w  as  no  trouble  in  launch- 
ing the  boats  at  any  time,  w  hereas  with  a  dock  the  pleasures 
of  launching  at  low  water  are  too  well  known  to  be  described. 

Below  is  a  (able  of  expenditures: 

Hiirrels  at   '!'<  cents >  |  mi 

.busts  ••    £'jo  per  M      f,r, 

Boards  "                       ._;  |M 

Nails  '    4  cents  a  pound 20 

Paint  "    'JO  cents  a  can '20 

Rings  "    20  cents so 


Total . 
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THOUGHT  IT  WAS  A  PATENT  ALARM. 

A  GREAT  many  very  serious  things  in  |jf,.  ]1!1V(.  their  humor- 
ous sides.  It  is  not  generally  supposed  that  there  is  any- 
thing provocative  of  mirth  in  an  earthquake,  and  yet  out  of 
these  dreadful  visitations  have  sometimes  grown  exceedingly 
ludicrous  situations.  Some  timea.no  a  certain  Southern  w  rn>i 
prepared  and  published  a  delicionsly  humorous  article  on 
the  funny  side  of  the  Charleslon  earthquake,  and  previously 
there  had  been  published  several  laughable,  anecdotes  concern- 
ing similar  visitations  in  oilier  countries. 

Possibly  the  best,  of  all  the  earthquake  stories  is  that  told  of 

a  lady  who  was  visiting  Nice,  on  the  Riviera,  at  the  tin f  the 

earthquake  in  that  vicinity  six  or  seven  years  a»o.  It  is  vouched 
for  as  truthful,  and  has  nothing  in  it  which  would  seem  to  be 
wildly  improbable.  The  French  writer  who  tells  it  says  that 
on  the  evcniii";  before  the  earthquake  at  .Nice  this  ladv  had 
ordered  the  porter  of  the  hotel  at  which  she  was  slaying  to 

wake  her  before  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  as  she  bad  sT 

correspondence  to  linish  in  time  for  the  early  mail,  lint  when 
morning  came  the  porter  and  the  rest,  of  the  servants  had  some- 
thing else  to  think  about,  tor  the  earthquake  had  d !0n- 

siderahle  damage  to  the  hotel,  and  several  of  the  apartments 
were  so  shaken  that  they  mi^ht  be  expected  to  fall  down  at 

any  moment.  All  the  rooms  were  visited  in  success! and 

amonn  the  rest  that  of  the  lady  in  question,  who  was  found 
busy  making  ready  for  breakfast. 

••Madame,  yon  must  have  been  yreatlv  alarmed,"  said  the 
waiter. 

"Why  SO?"  She  asked. 

"  Why,  we  have  had  an  earthquake!"  cried  the  waiter. 
"Indeed!"  the  lady  replied.      "I  thought  the  shaking  of  the 
house  was  some  new  contrivance  for  rousing  the  visitors." 
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•*     . 
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^"  •  ,  j».-/:  &  t  ,f_ 


\\     IDEA 
••  Ii.   those  green  cherries  mi  the  nee  on!    there   ".row  much 

larger."  : iced   Martin,  after  a  snr\e\  nl't  In-  fill nl I'll,  "  I  hex   'H 

[  urn  mil    t»  lie  plums." 

A    ijl   ESTIOS 
Wlir.x    little    fairies  tourney — 

II     !  hal    e'er    COMICS    In    pass  — 
I     \\oliclrr    if    tllrir    lances 

\ien'l    liny     speais    nl'   ".rass  .' 


AT    TI1K    I'ICXIC. 

AfNTMUiY.  "Wuii.,  ETIIBT,,  IIAVK  voi    HAT.  AI.I    foo  WANT?" 
KTIlia    (heaviiifl    '  1  <  '     HAD     ILI     I  OAK  i  n.   HUT    I 

„   .  i       .1     HAD     \l.l      I     WAST, 


WHAT    JACK     n\  M.'IIKAKI)     IN     THE     I'AVl'KY 
•-  I'M  s  ale  M-IA    different    from    people."  said    the    .lam.       "It    a 

,„.,,,  is  bad,  In-  i-  locked  up.  inn  pies  arc  locked  np  because  they 

Hill." 

"I    THINK   it's   too  bad, "said   the  Sugar,    "they    put    me    in    a 

,...,,_,,.  10   Keep  I  he  llies  from   stealing  me.      1   don't  sec  why  they 
diin'i   put  the  naughty  Mies  in  tin-  cage  and  let  me  go  free." 

••Am. N'T  Mm  ill-natured  sometimes  .'"  asked  the  Milk  of  the 
Tarllet. 

•'  Well,  I'm  a  little  tan  most  of  the  time,"  replied  tin-  Tartlet, 

"I'M  ".oiii",  to  change  my  looks  if  I  can, "said  the  Powdered 
gncrai'.  "The  cools  mistook  me  for  the  Salt  yesterday,  and  real- 
ly we're  asditfcrent  as  can  lie." 

••  ISN'T  sun -r  the  hottest  season  ?"  asked  the  (.Jingersnap. 

••  No  :    I   am."  said  the  Kcd   Pepper. 

•-  I  tin  \iiii  ever  sec  a  narden  walk?"  asked  the  Hour-barrel  of 

t  he  I'l  urn-cake. 

••  No  :   Imt   I've  seen  a  cit-ron."  re  [died  the  Cake. 

"I  THINK  .lack  likes  Us."  said  the  <  J  ingel'snap  to  the  Sponge- 
cake. 

"I'm  afraid  he  docs,"  said  the  Sponge-cake  "We  might  live 
longer  if  he  diiln'l ." 

"WHAT  are  yon  g 1  tor  .'"asked  the  Orange  of  I  he  LemoD. 

"  I'm  a  great  aid  to  some  peo- 
ple." said  the  Lemon. 

••  Whom.  for  instance  ?" 
sneered  the  ( Iraiige. 

••  Those  x\  ho  like  lemonade." 
said  the  Lemon. 


"  You  and  I  arc  a  "icat  cjim- 
hination,  eh  .'"  said  the  I'.utter 
to  the  Itvead. 

"Oulj     one    better,"    put    in 

t  he  Molasses. 

••  What's  that  .'"  asked  the 
Butter. 

••Me    and    llread,"    said    the 

Molasses. 


HIS    ()\1,Y     HOPE. 

••  liii  \(.ii  expert  in  iM-t  :i  pn/c  :ii  Commencement,  I'rank  .'" 
••  No, >ir.  mil   unless  .-ill  I  he  oilier  buys  ni   Ilic  class  sl.-iv  away 
thai  dav." 


AX    ASSISTANT. 

P.xl'  \.   ••  I  loodncss  me,  Tom.  w  hat  do  yon  want  with  a  do".  .'" 
TOM.   "I    want    to    teach    him    to  run   errands  to  the   grocery 
for  me." 


ETERNAL. 

LIIVK  has  no  end:  I  love  Mamma, 
She  loves  nix  Fa  i her  I  have  found. 

My  Father  loves  me:  so  love  goes 

•  Insi  round  and  round,  and  round  and  round. 


LOOK INfi    AHEAD. 

•  WHAT  class  are  yon  in  at  school,  Mark  ?'' 
'Well,  next  \eai   I'll  lie  ill  the  one  ahead  of  the  lowest." 


THE    REASON. 

"1  KNOW  why  birds  build  nests,"  cried  May,  triumphantly. 
"  Why  .'"  asked  mamma. 
'"Cause  ilic\  can't  Imihl  houses,"  was  the  answer. 


A  ill  EEt£  TIIIXi;  TO  DO. 
WHAT  do  you  s'pose  I  did  to-day? 

What  do  yon  really  I  liink  1 
I  took  my  little  thnnili.  this  way, 

And  spilled   it   in   the  ink! 


A    GOOD    IDEA 
"GOING    In  the   World's    fan 
dimim  vacation,  K'oli  .'" 

"No;     Imt     papa's     ^oinu    to 

take  me  in  the  tall  after  school 
has  commenced,  so  I  can  have 
all  my  vacation  to  im  self." 


A  CATASTROPHE. 
MAY.  •-  Yoni  -doll  seems  to  be 
get  i  mi;  thin." 

Ivinri  .  ••  Yes,  poor  dear  ;   she 
hail  a  ten  ihle   adventure    with 
a     cat.  and    lost     t  WO   onnee       oi 
-,sl." 


X(J    HARM    DONE. 


Three  )i;ti'~  iii:inN  I i  i-cmml  arc  we, 

iVe're    lll-t    ;is   ll.-illL'llty   as   \\'e   r;ll]    lie. 


\\'i-  -nieim'd  t  lie  ink  on  our  hands  and  face. 

But  vim  can'l  full  the  diff'i-ciice,  so  it's  no  disgrace. 


HARPERS 


OTSS 
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RODKIN'S     LAST     FIGHT. 

BY     JAMES    JI  O  T  T    HALLOWELI, 


J)avt  £•£-. 


an  hour  and  a  half  later:  and  we  would  find  either  Rod- 


THK  plan   arranged  was  this.      Rodkin  should  row  up  kin  triumphantly  holding  tlie  fort,  or  Mr.  William  Mur- 

tlic  river  to  Stony  Point,  taking  with  him  only  one  phy    holding1    hiyh    carnival    of    victory  over   his   dead 

other  person  to  row  the  boat;  and  some  one  mentioned  body. 
tin-    name  of  the  boy   whose    sister    Rodkin  knew,  and          We  all  wanted  to  see  the   liijlit.  of  course,,  but  Rodkin 


whom  Murphy  had  thrown    into   the  river.      These  two  refused  to  allow  us  to  accompany  him.      He  said  he  was 

should   row  up  to  Stony  Point,  and  if  the  champion  of  not  going  to  make  a  public  exhibition  of  himself;   if  any 

that  place  was  still  spoiling  to  thrash  a  Harvard   man.  of  us  cared  to  try  it  ourselves  in  our  own  way,  we  could 

Rodkin    would   give  him  ample    opportunity    to    satisfy  do  so. 
himself.      The  rest  of  us  could  leave  the  boat-house  just          Then  some  one  suggested  that  Rodkin  could  not  get 
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fail'    play.       "Why,"  said    he,    "Murphy     always    has     a 
,    his  face  no\\    when    he  thinks   he  will 

li;,vc    much   trouble.      Hi-,    nose   has   just    been    broken 

;  was  broken  hy  the  fall  on  the  rock  last 
year;  anil  I  suppose  he  Iliiuks  il  is  fair  lo  use  a  mask  In 
protect  it." 

"  [  will   wear  a  mask  also."  ,:n'd    Kodkin 

"  Hill.  suppose  thai  crowd  of  toughs  stalls  in  lo  lake  a 
hand  ;  \  mi  can't  heal  a  whole  crowd." 

"Yes,   1    can,"  Said    Kodkin:    "a   baseball    hat.   is  a   very 
u  eapon  lo  use  in  a  crowd." 

So  we   let    Kodkin   li;i  vc  his  \\  ay. 

In  :t  few  inoinents  Rodkin  left  ihe  room.  "Fellows." 
said  the  friend.  "  in  think  ing  i  I  Over  maybe  1  made  ;i.  lit- 
tle slip  ii <•  of  my  stories.  I  don't  think  lhaf  Mur 

ph\    said  anytliiii'j'  about   lhat  small   hoy's  1 her;   and  as 

for  Ins  sister.  Mnrpliv  diil  not  even  know  that  he  had  a 
sister;  so  he  couldn't,  have  said  an.\  thing  ahoul,  her. 
i'it  her." 

•L  What  dill'erence  does  thai  make.'"  remarked  some 
one 

"  I  didn't,  sav  il  made  any,  did  I.'"  replied  Rodkin's 
friend. 

"I  suppose  \ve  ouglil  lo  vive  Murphy  his  due,  said 
i  not  her. 

"He'll  get  his  due  fast,  enough  when  he  meets  Hod 
kin." 

The  time   lixed    for  tl omhal.  was  Sunday  afternoon. 

Rodkin  was  in  training  for  the  nine,  and  had  to  practise 
every  other  afternoon;  hesides.  this  was  the  only  day  on 
which  we  could  leave  without  cutting  our  lectures. 

\Ve  all  leathered  upon  the  lloat.  ready  to  give  our 
champion  a  hearty  send-otf,  and  we  took  great  care  to  sec 
t.haf  he  had  his  wire  catcher's  mask  and  severaJ  baseball 
hats.  "  1  want,  four  or  live  hats,"  said  Rodkin,  "so  if 
they  try  any  funny  business  with  me  I  can  have  a.  relay 
of  ammunition."  Then  some  one  tossed  into  the  boat  a 
rubber  chest  protector  such  as  the  catcher  on  the  nine 
wore.  "  It  might  be  useful,"  be  said,  "  as  no  one  knows 
what  dirty  tricks  those  toughs  will  lie  up  to.  I  advise 
you  lo  wear  it,  Rodkin;  and  if  you  want  them,  I  have 
right  here  in  my  locker  a  pair  of  football  shin  pads;  they 
are  the  best  things  in  the  world  for  a  rough-and-tumble 
scrap." 

"I'll  take  the  chest  protector;  the  small  boy  can  wear 
it  if  I  don't,  and  if  any  stones  begin  to  Hy,  it  may  be  use- 
ful ;  but  I  guess  we  don't  care  for  the  shin  pads." 

So  we  shoved  the  boat  out  into  the  river,  and  gave  a 
hearty  cheer  s  she  headed  upstream;  the  small  boy 
whose  sister  Rodkin  knew  was  rowing,  while  Rodkin  sat 
in  the  stern  with  a  bat  lying  across  his  knees;  he  appear 
"d  very  much  at  his  ease,  and  was  less  excited  than  any 
of  u.s  who  were  left  standing  on  the  lloat;  and  very  soon 
they  were  out  of  sight  behind  a  bend  in  the  river. 

By  the  time  the  boat,  reached  Stony  Point,  Rodkin  had 
ended  a  long  talk  with  the  hoy  whose  sister  he  knew, 
and  had  found  out  several  things  about  Mr.  William 
Murphy  which  he  bad  not  known  before.  And  he  had 
given  the  lioy  careful  instructions  just  what  was  to  In- 
done  while  the  tight  was  in  progress.  Rodkin  proposed 
l"  laud  by  himself,  and  leave  the  small  boy  in  the  boat; 
if  any  one  attacked  her,  be  should  pull  out  into  Ihe  mid- 
dle of  the  stream;  and  though  Rodkin  thought  that 
one  bat  would  he  enough  f,,,.  himself,  yet  in  case  he 
should  need  another,  ihe  boy  was  to  land  as  quickly  as 
possible,  club  his  way  through  the'  crowd  and  try  to  reach 
Rodkin's  side. 

When  I  hey  reached  Stony  Point,  only  a  few  small 
boys  were  in  .sight.  No  boats  from  down  the  river  had 
landed  a.t  Stony  Point  for  a  long  time,  so  the  new-comers 
were  eyed  with  much  curiosity.  And  when  at  last  the 
small  boys  realized  that  these  were  two  Harvard  men 


who  were  daring  enough  not  only  to  row  up  toStonv 
I 'mill,  but  even  lo  land  there,  they  all  ran  oil'  with  a 
shout  to  tell  the  news  to  Mr.  William  Murphy;  and  very 
soon  I  in-  latter  made  bis  appearance,  his  iron  mask  over 
his  face,  and  I'olloued  by  a  rapidly  increasing  croud  of 
admirers. 

l'>\  I  his  lime  Kodkin  had  landed,  shoving  the  boat  out 
into  the  si  ream,  and  had  clambered  up  on  to  the  rock, 

where  he  awaited   ihe  approach  of  his  op| cut.      Jlc  bad 

not  fa-tencd  bis  mask  over  his  face,  but  carried  il  swing- 
ing at  his  belt,  while  in  one  hand  he  held  a  long  hat 
made  out  of  a  stout  piece  of  ash. 

The  crowd  from  Stonv  Point  baited  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  rock,  and  apparently  some  of  them  were 
consulting  what  was  best  to  be  done.  This  man  stand 
ing  alone  on  the  rock  and  carelessly  swinging  a  stout 
club  in  his  hand  was  a  very  unexpected  sight:  they 
could  not  understand  it.  But  their  champion  quickly 
settled  all  their  doubts:  whoever  or  whatever  he  was, 
they  could  tell  from  his  looks  that  he  was  one  of  "de 
llarvards";  also  he  had  invaded  Murphy's  own  special 
domain,  and,  worse  than  all,  it  was  the  very  spot  u  here 
Murphy  had  been  knocked  out  the  year  before.  Murphy's 
blood  boiled  at  the  recollection,  and  without  wailing  for 
more  words  he  angrily  bade  the  others  to  stay  where  they 
were,  anil  then  he  advanced  to  where  Rodkin  stood. 

P>y  the  lime  he  reached  the  spot.  Rodkin  had  turned 
away  and  was  looking  up  the  river,  just,  as  if  there  were 
not  a  hundred  men  and  hoys  behind  who  wanted  to  see 
him  thrown  into  the  river;  and  as  if  he  did  not  know 
that  Mr.  William  Murphy  was  advancing  for  this  very 
purpose. 

"Say,  is  you  one  of  de  Harvard*?"  were  the  lirst 
words  that  Rodkin  heard.  The  Stony  Point  champion 
was  standing  close  behind,  and  there  was  a  very  vicious 
look  in  his  eye. 

"  I  !  Ob  yes.  I'm  from  Harvard."  and  Rodkin  turned 
and  looked  his  opponent  squarely  in  the  face;  there  was 
no  sign  of  fear  in  Rodkin 's  look,  and  Mr.  William  Murphy 
uas  surprised  in  what  he  saw  there.  "  And  you,  I  sup- 
pose, are  Mr.  William  Murphy,"  Rodkin  continued  with 
a  pleasant  smile.  "I've  heard  of  you  very  often,  and 
hoped  I  should  meel  you  some  time;  you  have  a  great 
name  down  our  way.  It's  a  pleasant  day,  isn't  it?" 

The  champion  of  Stony  Point  appeared  very  much 
taken  aback  at  this  reception;  he  had  not  expected  it. 
He  seemed  undecided  whether  he  should  then  and  there 
hit  Rodkin  between  the  eyes;  but  as  the  latter  turned 
away  again  and  looked  down  the  stream  at  the  view, 
Mr.  William  Murphy  decided  to  wait;  he  could  not  hit  a 
man  when  he  was  not  looking. 

Then,  much  to  his  astonishment,  Rodkin  sat  down  on 
the  rod;,  and  let  his  legs  hang  over  the  edge,  still  with 
his  back  towards  his  antagonist. 

"Say,  do  you  know  that  I  kin  kick  you  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river:  and  I'm  goin'  to  do  it.  Don't  give  me 
any  of  your  back  talk." 

"Yes,  I  haven't  a  doubt  you  could  do  it  if  you  tried. 
I  heard  that  you  did  it  last  year  to  a  man  I  knew,  and 
you  scared  him  out  of  a  year's  growth.  So  don't  try  it 
on  me,  if  you  please.  Take  a  cigar  instead,"  and  Rodkin 
handed  one  up  to  his  companion.  "I  can't  smoke  my- 
self, as  I  am  in  training." 

Mr.  William  Murphy  blinked  as  if  he  had  been  hit  be- 
tween the  eyes;  and  for  a  moment  lie  was  quite  dazed; 
if  a  referee  of  the  fight  had  been  present  he  would 
have  scored  "  first  blood"  for  Rodkin.  Mr.  William  Mur- 
phy was  a  clever  sparrer,  but,  he  bad  not  yet  learned 
how  to  counter  a  blow  from  a  man  who  was  not  afraid, 
would  not  light,  and  would  not  run  away;  it  was  some- 
thing new.  Just  at  that  moment  it  must  have  occurred 
to  him  that  "them  dudes"  always  smoked  the  best  to- 
bacco, for  he  sat  down  on  the  rock  by  Rodkin's  side  and 
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took  the  proffered  cigar.  The  referee  who  ought  to 
have  been  present  would  have  scored  first  knock  clown 
for  Rodkin. 

"Yes,"  went  on  Rodkin,  "  I  have  heard  that  you  0:111 
whip  any  man  of  your  size  in  Massachusetts;  that  is  tin- 
reason  I  wished  to  meet  you.  I  wish  I  could  do  it  my- 
self. " 

"  Yes,  I   kin   lick  'em  all,"  said  Mr.  Murphy,  as  he  un 
strapped  his  mask  and  took  the  light  that  Rodkin  oll'er- 
ed  him. 

By  this  time  the  crowd  from  behind  had  come  forward 
to  see  what  it  all  meant.  There  were-  the  two  fighter-, 
silting  side  by  side  and  chatting  peacefully  together,  and 
Murphy  was  smoking  a  cigar  the  other  had  given  him; 
and  then  the  Harvard  man  sl.relehed  himself  at  full 
length  on  his  hack,  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  warmth  of  the 
sun  and  the  companionship  of  Mr.  William  Murphy 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

''Say,  Murphy,  ain't  yer  goin'  to  lick  him.'"  squeaked 
a  small  boy. 

"Shut  up,"  said  the  champion.  t 

"  Where  did  you  git  your  bat?"  said  Mr.  William  Mur- 
phy, after  a  pause. 

"We  were  playing  against,  the  Bostons,"  said  Rodkin. 
"  I  was  catching,  and  we  were  one  run  ahead  and 
it  was  the  last  inning.  The  Bostons  had  one  man 
on  hase,  and  it  was  Kelly's  turn  to  bat.  '  Over  the  fence, 
boys,'  he  said,  and  the  lirst  ball  that,  was  pitched  he 
knocked  clean  over  the  centre -Held  fence.  When  he 
crossed  the  home  plate  he  picked  up  the  bat  and  handed 
it  to  me.  '  I)'  you  see  how  it's  done?'  said  he;  '  keep  this 
bat  and  do  it  yerself  some  time;  may  lie  the  bat  will  bring 
good  luck;  it's  mine,  and  it's  a  dandy.'  Yes,  this  is  the 
same  bat:  I  have  used  it  ever  since." 

"What  did  you  bring  it  down  here  for?  I  thought  at 
first  as  you  was  goin'  to  club  me  with  it."  Rodkin's  only 
reply  was  an  easy  laugh.  "You're  a  good  feller,  you 
are,"  continued  the  representative  of  Stony  Point;  he 
felt  as  if  the  honor  of  entertaining  the  visitor  had  de- 
volved upon  him.  Y'ou  or  I  would  have  said,  "  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you,"  but  Mr.  William  Murphy  was  more 
frank  and  less  grammatical  than  we  are  allowed  to  be. 

"  I  thought  we  might  have  a  game  of  ball;  it's  a  great 
day  for  a  game,  and  down  the  river  they  won't  let  us 
play  on  Sunday.  You  see,  as  I  told  you,  I  am  training 
with  the  nine,  and  I  want  all  the  practice  I  can  get." 

"Do  you.  though?  I  guess  we  kin  give  you  all  you 
want."  Then,  after  a  pause:  "Say,  is  there  many  more 
like  you  down  with  de  Harvards?  I  ain't  seen  'em  if 
there  is." 

"Oh  yes,  some,"  said  Rodkin.  Then  he  called  to  the 
boy  in  the  boat,  "Bring  up  the  relay  of  ammunition." 
The  boat  was  pulled  to  the,  shore,  and  the  boy  came  up 
the  rock  with  four  bats  and  the  chest  protector.  Rodkin 
then  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  ball, 
and  then  from  another  pocket  was  extracted  a  pair  of 
catcher's  gloves.  "You  see,"  said  Rodkin,  with  another 
pleasant  smile,  "as  you  are  to  supply  the  grounds,  I 
thought  it  would  be  only  fair  for  me  to  supply  the  rest." 

"  Ain't  you  got  any  friends  as  would  like  to  play?" 

"Oh  yes,  he  will,"  pointing  to  the  boy;  "the  rest  are 
coming  along  a  little  later." 

"Come  on,  then.  I'll  pitch  for  you.  You  and  I  kin 
lick  the  crowd,  we  kin." 

"  Let's  choose  sides,"  said  Rodkin. 

"All  right;  let's  choose  sides,"  said  Mr.  William  Mur- 
phy. 

An  hour  later  four  boats  filled  with  men  approached 
Stony  Point;  the  men  in  the  boats  seemed  to  be  looking 
for  something.  First  they  all  looked  at  the  top  of  the 
rock,  but  what  they  were  seeking  was  not  there.  Then 
their  attention  was  attracted  by  a  crowd  playing  ball  in 
a  field  just  beyond. 


"That's  Rodkin  catching,"  said  one. 

"  No,  it  isn't!" 

"  Y'es,  it  is,  though  !'' 

Then  they  beard  the  loud  voice  of  Mr.  William  Mur- 
phy, "  Elevin  to  sevin  in  favor  of  de  Harvards."  :i  ml 
then  they  heard  Rodkin's  voice:  "Here  are  the  others! 
Let's  choose  sides  over  again  !  Murphy,  tell  'em  to  hnrrv 
up,  will  you?"  And  Mr.  William  Murphy  came  down  to 
the  shore  to  welcome  the  visitors. 

"Fellows,"  said  the  friend,  "I  have  lived  in  vain. 
That  little  rat  must  have  told  Rodkin  that  Murphy  didn't 
say  anything  about  his  sister.  For  I  know  that  Rodkin 
would  have  thrashed  Murphy  within  an  inch  of  his  life." 

"  Maybe  he  has  thrashed  him,"  said  another. 

"Maybe  he  will  thrash  you,"  said  a  third. 

"  Maybe  hi'  will,"  said  the  friend. 

In  Rodkin's  room  at  Cambridge  there  are  a  great  many 
curiosities.  There  is  a  black  and  orange  football  cap.  of 
which  Rodkin  is  very  proud.  He  says  that  the  best 
player  that  ever  played  football  gave  it  to  him  as  a  pres- 
ent; a  man  named  Cowan  used  to  wear  it.  Then  there 
is  a  string  of  grizzly-bear's  teeth,  and  the  skin  of  the  bear 
which  Rodkin  himself  shot.  There  are  also  a  great 
many  silver  cups  of  all  sizes.  But  over  the  centre  of  the 
mantel-piece  is  an  old  rusty,  battered  catcher's  mask,  and 
people  always  ask  if  it  has  a  hi. story.  "Yes,"  says  Rod- 
kin,  "  it  belonged  to  a  man  whom  I  once  knocked  out 
with  a  baseball  bat.  It  was  a  terrible  fight!" 


LEARNING    TO    1,'IDE    A    BICYCLE. 

IS  it  easy?  Yes,  tor  nil nt  of  c\ei\  ten  boys.  Is  it  danger- 
ous' No,  not  on  ;my  Mood  "safety"  bicycle.  Can  I  learn 
alonet  Yes,  yon  can,  lint,  it  is  best  not  to  try.  It  matters  little 
whether  your  helper  Unows  how  to  ride  or  not,  so  long  as  he  is 
fairly  muscular,  anil  yon  know  the  geueral  principles  of  balance. 

First  of  all,  try  to  liml  a  smooth  surface  where  yon  will  have 
ample  room  for  the  broad  curves  and  wild  dashes  which  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  make  at  first.  Then  get  well  in  mind  this  one 
principle:  Always  turn  the  wheel  iu  the  direction  of  the  fall. 
That  is,  if  yon  tind  yourself  tipping  over  toward  the  right,  draw 
the  right  handle-liar  toward  yon:  if  to  the  left,  draw  the  left 

handle-liar  to\\ard  yon.  This  is  Ih ic  Mi-eat  rule  iu  bicvcle- 

ridiiiM.  Of  course  yon  will  n 1  confidence,  lint  don't  be  at  all 

afraid,  for  at  any  moment  yon  can  slow  the  machine  down  ami 
fall  to  either  side,  landing  on  one  foot  in  an  erect  position. 

Now  get  your  helper  to  si  a  ml  at  the  side  of  the  wheel  to  which 
the  step  is  fastened,  ami  hold  the,  machine  firmly  by  the  handle 
and  perch.  Take  hold  of  both  handles,  and  place  your  left  foot 
on  the  step.  Swing  the  right  leg  forward,  rising  at  the  same 
time  slowly  into  the  saddle,  getting  your  foot  on  to  the  right 
pedal  at  once.  Then  tind  the  left  pedal  with  the  other  foot,  ami 
let  your  helper  wheel  yon  about  for  live  minutes  or  so.  Sit  per- 
fectly erect,  look  well  ahead,  and  try  repeatedly  how  quickly  and 
easily  a  very  slight  turn  of  the  front  wheel  will  regain  any 
lost  balance.  Yon  will  be  inclined  at  first  to  turn  the  wheel 
violently,  but  that  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  \on  will  soon  learn 
how  to  regulate  that.  Only  a  slight  turn  is  needed. 

When  yon  feel  somewhat  at  home  in  the  saddle  let  your  helper 
walk  at  your  side,  releasing  his  hold  on  the  bicycle  for  a  moment 
at  a  time  whenever  he  chooses.  After  yon  can  ride  steadily  for 
a  moment  or  two  without  aid,  have  your  helper  keep  behind 
yon,  out  of  siMht,  and  do  your  best  to  ride  quite  alone.  Manx  a 
learner  has  been  able  to  do  this  within  the  first  hour's  practice. 

In  mounting  unaided  jjet  a  little  start,  put  your  left  foot  on 
the  step, give  two  or  three  pushes  \\  ith  \our  right  foot, and  then 
rise  slowly  into  the  saddle.  The  pedal  mount  and  vaulting  into 
the  saddle  may  be  learned  later. 

The  simplest  dismount  is  by  the  pedal.  Throw  your  weight. 
on  flic  handle-bars  and  on  one  pedal  as  it  moves  forward  and 
down,  and  at  the  same  time  swinn  the  opposite  leg  around  back 
of  the  saddle,  and  come  to  the  ground  on  both  feet. 

So  much  for  the  lirst  steps.  Confidence,  patience,  quickness 
of  eye,  and  hand,  and  a,  knowledge  of  the  one  rule  of  balance 
given  above  make  up  a  liist-rate  outfit.  Only  one  thing  more — 
a  Mood  bicycle. 
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ON  the  niiiht  of  No\  ember  i:;.  i  wondering 

negroe    liuddled  together  before  the  cabin  of  a  Mary 

land    farm.       Innumerable   nielei  >rs   Mashed    and    .sparkled 
arm-  \.    and.    li>    their    supers!  n  ions    minds.    the 

heavens  seemed  lull  of  signs  and  poi-tcnis.      Then  ii  \\.-is 

whispered   aliniit   tlial    a    bab\    bo\    liad   been    born   at    "tin1 

master's        house,    near    by,    and    the    blacks  alla\ed    their 

d  CO!          ded  I  hat    I  he  celestial    tin-works  ciiil    not. 

liiein    any    hunn.   hut    meant     that    the 

hahy    \\ould    grow    1"    manhood    Landed    hy    a    luekv    star. 
In-    uuiild    see    ghosts  all    his    da\s.       'I'he    hab\ 
K.duiii    ISooth,  \vlio  died  .lune  7,  IS'.).",  and    he  MI   frfl1 
j list  i  lien  1  he  |irii|iln-cies  of  I  he   1 1  en  roes  that   he  hecaine  1111 
ionably     the    most    famous    and     most    accomplished 
i  raged  iatl  n!"  his  time  in  this  country  . 

His   lather.  .Tuniils   Brutus    ISooth,  was  a    tragedian   too. 
and    a    man    of    vcr\     greal     lint     erratic    genius.        Main 

strange  stories  an-  told  of  his  eccentricities,  which  ofien 
seemed    to   he  almost  the  outbreak  of  a    lurking  insanity. 

Tims   at    one   Ii u  hen    he   did    not    appear   al    a    theatre. 

where  a    lari'-e  audience  had   gathered  especially   to   honor 
lie    was    sought     for.  and    found     working    with    tin- 
no  men  at   a    lire.       At   another  lime  he  jumped  overboard 

from  a  vessel,  at  a  spot   where  a  dear  friend  had  commit 

led  .suicide,  and  when  he  was  rescued  he  cried  out.  "  I  !c 
careful,  or  yon  will  upset  the  boat  and  drown  us  all." 
His  friends  had  to  interfere  at  Washington  once  to  pre 
vent  him  from  becoming  a  light-house  keeper,  but  he 


.trxirs  iinrrrs  BOOTH,  KATHKI:  OK  unwix   noom 

linally  Lri-atiti<-d  his  desire  for  -"elusion  by  buying  a  farm 
in  .Maryland. 

In  this  secluded  spot,  and  in  a  little  plastered  and 
whitewashed  log  cabin.  Edwin  Booth's  childhood  was 
passed.  lie  was  the  seventh  of  ten  children,  and  was 
not  by  any  means  thought  the  bright  one  of  his  familv. 
In  fact,  some  things  he  has  said  and  written  in  later 
1  indicate  that  he  used  l<>  think  that  his  livelier 


brolhers  and    -;  better  liked  bj    his  parents  than 

was  he.      I'.i 1 1  if  he  was  not  qu bright,  he  was  <-er 

(ainly    ll 'jht    I  i-ust  worthy.        His    father's    peculiarities 

made  it  very  i  one  should  accompanj 

him  upon   liis  journeyings  as  an   aeior,  and  restrain   him 
so  far  as  possible,  and    this  task  early  fell   to  Kdwin.      His 
school  days    wen-     therefore-     few.    nor    were    such    eduea 
1 1  on  a  I  advantages  as  lie  did  enjoy  of  the  best. 

l-'.dwin  pla\ed  his  lirsl  part  al   the  Boston   Museum.  Si  p 
tember   In.   I  ^  I'.I,  when    he   spoke  a    few   words  as   the   mes- 

enger  Tressel  in  1,'iclinnl  III.  The  father  seemingly 
took  no  interest  in  the  performance,  so  full  of  importance 
hi  ibe  boy,  though  r.dwin  learned  afterward  that  he  had 
in  reality  watched  him  closely  from  a  secure  hiding- 
place  (  Iccas ally  Ibereafler  Kdwin  was  permitted  to 

act.  and   in    February.  IS.'il.  his   father  gave  him   his   lirst 
iM'cal   opporl  unit  \ 

.lunins  I  loot  h  was  a  very  famous  actor  of  Richard  III., 
and  was  announced  to  play  that  part  at  the  National 
Theatre  in  Chatham  Street,  New  York.  Mr.  Laurence 
llullon,  the  long  time  dear  friend  of  Edwin  Booth,  says, 
in  an  interesting  article  in  1 1  AIlI'KK-'s  AVKKKI.Y,  from 
which  many  of  tin-  fads  of  this  paper  are  taken,  that  al 
most,  at  (lie  hour  the  performance  was  to  begin  the  elder 
I  Sooth  declared  that  he  would  not  play.  Edwin  pleaded 
in  vain,  and  the  father  linally  exclaimed,  petulantly, 
"<io  and  play  il  yourself!"  The  son  went,  to  the  thea- 
tre, put  on  his  father's  clothes,  which  hung  upon  him 
like  hags,  and  stepped  upon  the  stage.  The  audience  be- 
gan to  applaud,  and  then  stopped  short  in  surprise  and 
disgust  at  the  slrangi-  and  unexpected  spectacle.  But 
Kdwin  aroused  their  interest,  and  linally  their  hearty 
approval  of  his  acting.  His  father  secretly  watched 
that  performance  also,  but  when  Edwin  returned  to  the 
hotel  he  looked  as  if  he  had  not  changed  his  position 
throughout  the  eveiiini:,  and  his  only  reference  to  the 
boy's  attempt  was  a  brusque  question  as  to  how  he  had 
succeeded.  Th. 1 1  was  Ii  a  nl  treatment  to  bear;  but  peril  a  j  is 
it  was  the  truest  kindness,  because,  as  Edwin  said  after- 
ward, "  il  compelled  me  to  exercise  my  callow  wits;  it 
made  me  think." 

The  next  year,  in  IS.'il.  began  a  period  of  great 
trial  for  tin-  young  actor.  The  father  and  Kdwin  and 
his  elder  In-other,  .lunius  Brutus,  .lun..  went  oil  thelatter's 
.solicitation  to  California,  then  little  more  than  a  milling 
camp,  (ireal  prolit.  was  looked  for.  but  they  found  busi- 
ness there  sadly  depressed,  and  after  playing  a  few  weeks 
the  father  started  for  home,  after  advising.  Edwin  to  re- 
main in  the.  new  country  anil  fully  lest  his  powers.  They 
never  met  again,  nor  was  the  father  destined  to  reach  his 
home.  He  died  suddenly  and  alone  on  a  Mississippi 
steamboat. 

The  news,  when  it.  reached  Kdwin,  coming  to  him  when 
he  was  snll'ering  the  sorest  hardships,  almost  drove  him 
lo  madness.  He  had  been  and  was  for  some  time  to  come 
doomed  to  be  subject  to  some  of  the  severest  possible  ex- 
periences of  poverty.  Travelling  from  camp  to  camp,  be 
was  often  penniless,  often  hungry,  and  sometimes  even 
in  danger  of  starvation.  Thus  at  one  time  he  was  shut 
;u  aiming  the  hills  by  a  great  snow-storm.  With  some 
sturdy  miners,  who  preferred  to  face  death  pluckily  to 
awaiting  it  idly,  he  struggled  on  foot  through  the  snow 
for  two  days  and  a  night,  and  reached  a  si  cure  refuge 
only  after  untold  misery,  A  I  a  later-  period,  when  trav- 
elling through  the  mountain  district,  it  happened  that 
nearly  every  town  he  visited  took  lire  soon  after  his  de- 
parture. People  thereupon  began  to  call  Mr.  Booth  "  the 
liery  star":  the  mountaineers  thought  that  he  brought 
them  ill  luck,  and  travel  became  so  dangerous  for  him 
that  he  was  forced  to  leave  his  company  and  fly  from 
that  part  of  the  count  r\  . 

I'niiiej  his  California  career  he  made  a.  brief  trip  to 
Australia  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  he  used  after- 
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wards  to  tell  many  funny  stories  about  the  latter  place. 
He  could  not  get  anybody  there  to  post  bis  bills.  Tbe 
MM  lives,  be  found,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  eat 
up  all  the  paste.  So,  as  Mr.  Booth's  company  felt  too 
proud  to  do  such  work,  he  did  it  himself,  and  late  at  night, 
after  the  theatre,  Hamlet  or  Richard  III.  might  often 
have  been  seen  busily  employed  as  a  bill-poster. 

But  this  long  term  of  trial  was  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  him.  as  adversity  always  is  to  those  who  rightly  endure 
it.  Playing  innumerable  parts  in  tragedy,  comedy,  bur- 
lesque, and  farce,  he  soon  gained  the  measure  of  his  own 
powers,  and  the  time  finally  came  when  California  de- 
lighted to  honor  him.  Then  he  wisely  determined  to  re- 
turn to  the  East,  and  he  came  home  in  1856  richer  in 
everything  except  money. 

A  hearty  welcome  awaited  him  here.  Year  after  year 
he  travelled  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  country, 
his  fame  steadily  growing  as  his  powers  ripened,  and  as 
he  restricted  himself  more  and  more  closely  to  the  tragic 
characters  of  Shakespearian  drama. 

Mr.  Booth  was  certainly  fortunate  in  coming  to  the 
stage  at  a  time  when  public  taste  was  changing,  although 
he  himself  did  much  to  change  it.  Those  who  read  the 
orations  of  our  great  statesmen  of  forty  and  lifty  years 
ago,  like  Daniel  Webster,  will  notice  that  they  are  sonor- 
ous, stately,  and  massive,  and  that  to  give  them  effect 
they  must  be  spoken  with  a  dignity  very  unlike  the  man- 
ner of  every -day  life.  Now  our  most  eloquent  orators  aim 
to  be  more  simple  and  less  pompous  in  the  form  of  their 
sentences  and  in  their  manner.  So  our  actors  used  to  pav 
the  closest  attention  to  elocution.  They  tried  to  make 
an  emotion  clearly  understood  by  exaggerating  it.  They 
often  reserved  their  strength  for  such  moments  so  as  to 
make  the  contrast  greater,  and  people  judged  them  Ijy 
the  amount  of  passion  which  they  could  throw  into  such 
scenes  as  King  Richard's  last  fight,  or  by  the  oratorical 
delivery  of  such  speeches  as  Hamlet's  "To  be  or  not  to 
be,"  or  Marc  Anthony's  "  Friends.  Romans,  countrymen.'' 
Now  the  desire  is  that  a  player  should  act  and  speak  on 
the  stage  exactly  as  one  would  in  similar  circumstances 
in  real  life.  That  is  what  is  called  the  natural  method. 

Mr.  Booth  combined  both  manners.  He  was  a  sort  of 
connecting  link  between  the  past  and  the  present.  He 
never  made  the  mistake  of  speaking  poetry  as  if  it  were 
prose,  nor  of  making  a  romantic  character  common- 
place. He  paid  much  attention  to  elocution,  but  his  man- 
ner was  always  simple,  and  poetry  took  on  new  beauties 
because  of  his  sweetness,  grace,  and  courtly  dignity.  He 
was  the  personification  of  these  qualities  upon  the  stage; 
his  figure  was  lithe  and  slender,  his  voice  melodious,  and 
his  face  beautiful  to  look  upon,  with  great  mournful  eyes 
like  his  father's,  which  seemed  capable  of  flashing  forth 
every  emotion. 

Those  great  sad  eyes  well  revealed  Mr.  Booth's  own 
nature.  He  was  a  kindly,  tender,  and  generous  man,  and 
modest,  as  really  great  men  always  are. 

But  he  was  a  sad-hearted  man.  His  life,  too,  was  full 
of  tragedies.  His  boyish  experiences  with  his  father  made 
him  thoughtful  beyond  his  years,  and  deepened  his 
natural  melancholy.  Then  his  heart  was  almost  broken 
by  the  early  loss  of  the  beautiful  young  wife  whom  he 
dearly  loved.  Later  his  brilliant  young  brother  nearly 
wrecked  his  life  by  the  mad  act  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  Edwin  Booth  probably  never 
again  would  have  appeard  on  the  stage  after  that  tragedy 
had  lie  not  been  forced  to  it  by  pecuniary  necessity. 
Then  when  he  had  labored  hard  to  realize  his  life  ambi- 
tion for  a  beautiful  theatre  of  his  own  in  New  York,  he 
lost  every  cent  of  money  he  had  in  the  world,  and  was 
forced  to  begin  the  struggle  all  over  again. 

He  triumphed  in  the  end,  and  so  does  every  man  who, 
with  pure  heart  and  clean  hands,  sets  himself  faithfully 
and  courageously  to  accomplish  a  noble  task.  This  in- 
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deed  is  the  lesson  of  Edwin  Booth's  life.  No  obslaele, 
however  insurmountable  it  may  seem,  can  successfully  or 
long  oppose  a  determined  and  honest  spirit.  It  is  not 
every  one  who  is  called  upon  to  fight  as  Mr.  Booth  fought 
against  circumstances  and  against  self,  but  the  reward  is 
well  worth  the  struggle,  for  his  fellow-citizens  revere  and 
love  the  memory  of  Edwin  Booth  no  more  for  his  splen- 
did powers  than  for  the  gentleness  and  patience  with 
which  he  endured  and  suffered,  and  the  sturdy  valor  with 
which  he  fought  against  difficulties. 
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LILIO. 

BY    NANNIE    CAMM    SUTTON. 

F  all  the  musty  little  shops  in  the  crooked  Rue  St. 

A old  Himrul's  is  perhaps  the  most  so,  yet  it  was 

before  this  shop  that  an  open  carriage  suddenly  stopped 
one  summer  morning,  and  the  foreign-looking  gentleman 
who  got  out  entered  Himrul's  dusty  doorway.  Inside  the 
shop  he  paused  before  an  odd  jumble  of  curious  things — 
cobwebby  little  marble  statuettes,  bits  of  quaint-shaped 
porcelain,  queer  old  musical  instruments,  and  here  and 
there  a  gilt  canary  cage  swinging  above. 

From  the  midst  of  this  medley  the  sound  of  a  clear 
sweet  violin  rose,  and  floated  past  the  gentleman  through 
the  shop  to  the  street.  In  fact,  it  was  just  that  which 
had  brought  the  gentleman  to  stop  his  carriage  here. 

"What  would  monsieur  be  pleased  to  have?"  inquired 
Himrul. 

"  I  heard  some  one  playing  a  violin  in  here, "said  the 
gentleman;  "it  seemed  a  sweet-toned  instrument,  ami 
seeing  those  others  in  your  window  there,  I  thought  per- 
haps it  might  be  for  sale.  Is  it  s'o?" 

"  Oh,  certainly ;  there  were  some  fine  instruments  here. 
and  great  bargains.  This  that  monsieur  had  done  him 
the  honor  to  admire  was  a  genuine  Stradivarius." 

Monsieur  cut  him  short.  "  Ay,  but  just  bring  out 
whoever  is  playing  back  there,  and  let  me  hear  a  little 
more  of  it;  my  own  ears  are  all  the  recommendation  I 
care  for!"  Himrul  bowed  low.  "  Here,  Lilio,  bring  the 
violin  in  here!" 
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andsori]  monsieur,"  lie  said,  as  the  boy  entered, 

••u-l,,.  etter  to  trj  every  violin  iliai  comes  into  the 

than    to  earn   a   day's  wages  at    selling:    noliirn   for 

business  whatever    and  that's  bad  tor  a  boy,  very  bad.  as 

told  linn.  jlOWever  well   he  may   ]ila>    the    violin." 
|:  ii    the  boy,  \vi.li   his  e\es  hent  dreaimh  on  the  violin, 
scare*  ,1    to   hear         Be    ivas  a  Slight,  thin  featured 

a  mass  of  jetty  hair  curling  like  a  girl's 
around  his  neck,  which,  together  with  his  sweeping  hlaek 
brows,  made  him  seem  paler  than  possibly  lie  was. 

The    gentleman    look    oil'    his    glasses,  and    nil. Led    liis 
••  Jour  grandson?"  he  repeated,  glancing  from  the 
lad  to  Ilimnil.     They  eerta i n  1  \  did  not   resemble  one  an 

i  >t  her. 

••My   daughter's   child.  Lilio   Marelli,  monsieur,"  said 

H  mini  1.       "  AS  monsieur  Sees,  tins  violin    is  of  the  oh  lest  ; 

no  sucli   '.• 

"  Nay,  I  ''are  nothing  lor  the  aye  or  the  wood,"  said 
monsieur,  waving  the  instrument,  hack.  "II  it  were 
jresterdaj  and  sounded  to  suit  me.  it  would  he  all 
tl,,.  same;  for  even  if  m\  eyesight  were  better,  I  know 
nothing  of  a  violin  by  its  looks;  I  have  never  handled 
Hn!  m\  ear  is  true  and  I  know  wel  I  enough  if  it 

screeches  or  siogs,  and   I   thought  of  surprising  my  little 

daughter  with  this  when  I  go  back  to  Leipsic."  The  bov 
llashed  a  pleaded  look  at  monsieur.  "She  is  to  begin 
practice  this  autumn,  and  I  should  like  her  to  have  an 
instrument  of  this  tone,  lie  y«>od  enough  to  pla\  some 
tlmi'j-  else,  my  lad." 

Hnm-iil  handed  Lilio  the  violin,  and  he  obeyed.  A 
soft.  i. ruling  strain  sweetened  the  air  of  the  little  shop; 
the  stranger  put  on  his  <;-las*es  and  stroked  hi.s  heard. 
smiling: 

"Ah.  yes!  1  have  heard  that  before;  it  is  one  of  my 
brother's  pieees;  and  it  proves  your  violin  a  good  one. 
for  the  tone  is  very  like  his,  and  that  is  excellent.  The 
price,  then,  is  what  .'" 

Ilimnil.    with    a    shrewd    glance    at    his    would-be   pnr- 
chaser,  fixed  a  good  one.      Monsieur  took  out  his  check 
book  and  paid  it  unhesitatingly,  requesting  that  the  vio- 
lin be  cased  and  taken  to  the  carriage 

But  where  was  the  case.'  Among  such  a  huddle  of 
things  it  was  possible  to  lose  almost  anything.  Lilio. 
with  a  regretful  look  at  the  violin,  roused  himself  to 
si-arch  about. 

"  But  it  was  here  half  an  hour  ago.  grandfather!"  he 
said,  wonderingly. 

"Ah!  maybe  so.  maybe  not;  who  knows?  You  are 
dreaming  most  of  the  time,  Lilio.  There!  you  will  break 
something,  poking  about  so.  Lethe;  I  will  lind  it!" 

"Oh,"  said  the  gentleman,  good  naturedly.   "no  need 

to  hurry;   just    send    it    any    time    today        Hotel    R , 

Itoom  20;   1  do  not  leave  till  night." 

11  imriil,  rising  from  his  hands  and  knees,  dragged  the 
missing  case  from  behind  a  heap  of  miscellaneous  mer- 
chandise by  the  counter. 

\Viih  many  thanks,  monsieur;   but  here  it  is!"      And 
lie  put  the  violin  he  held  inside  of  it. 

Lilio  stood  at  the  door  looking  after  the  carriage  as  it 
was  driven  away.  "Leipsic'."  lie  murmured;  "  when'  lit1 
is!  He  that  draws  out  a  violin's  soul  at  will!  <  m,  if  he 
could  teach  me,  I,  too.  should  some  day  play  as  he!  I 
know  I  should." 

The  carriage  disappeared,  and  Lilio.  sighing,  turned 
into  tin.-  shop  agai:i.  His  jjrandl'alher  came  in  after  him. 
chuckling  and  rubbing  his  hands  together  in  a  highly 
pleased  manner. 

"Ah,  my  dear  Lilio.  that  was  business!  You  have  no 
eye  to  that,  my  son;  a  great  pity;  you  might  succeed  me 
here  and  be  worth  something  some  day;  but  Fin  afraid 
you'd  never  think  of  such  a  neat,  little  arrangement  as 
that,  now!" 

"But    how?"  said    the    bov        "If  one   wished    to   buy 


something  of  me  I  would  tell  him  the  price,  and  if  we 
agreed  it  would  be  sold,  as  you  sold  Ihe  violin  jusi  now. 
K  ,]j,i  ,,,,)  takeverj  much  knowledge  of  business  for  that. 

•_•  randfal  her 

"  Kh.  but  did    it    not.'"   returned   his  grandfather,  with  a 

look   that  pu/y.led   Lilio.     "  To  I  u  rn  an  ordi  nary,  nice  toned 

little   liddie  into  a   ra  re  (  Yemona.   and  that  at   an    instant's 

requires  i/iii/<'  a   business   knowledge.  I   think',  my 

son  !"      And  Ilimnil   laughed  soft  1\ 

"YVhv  what  do  \  on  mean:"  faltered  Lilio.  aghast. 
"  Yo  u  sold  the  gentleman  the  real  Stradi  varius ;  it  was 
that  I  was  pla\  ing!'' 

"Ay,  he  bought  the  real  article,  there's  no  doubt  about 
that  ;  but  il  occurred  to  me  for  1  always  keep  an  eye  to 
business  rules  Ihal  a  man  who  knows  no  more  of  vio- 
lins than  whether  they  sing  or  screech  could  be  just  as 
happy  with  a  nice  little  instrument  that  sings  very  prel 
lily  as  with  any  other  -oh,  quite  as  happy!  For  a  vio- 
lin made  veslerdav.  if  it  sounded  to  suit  him,  would  be 
all  the  same  to  him  as  if  il  were  old  as  the  hills  and  of 
the  most  beautiful  workmanship;  you  heard  him.  my 
dear!  Ibmcc  observe  my  management:  by  putliiiu  a 
nice  -.iniiini;-  little  liddie,  lying  just  close  to  my  band,  ill 
the  (  Yemoua's  case,  I  content  monsieur  and  profit  myself 
a  clear  fifty  napoleons!  A  quick  bargain,  and  both  sides 
pleased;  it  takes  a  business  head  for  that.  Lilio!" 

Lilio  leaned  a'jamsl   the  counter  stupefied. 

"You— diil  //ml  grandfather!"  he  gasped;  and  then, 
like  a  swift  wave,  there  rushed  over  him  the  memory  of 
his  mother  and  their  life  together  in  Florence  before  she 
died.  She  was  a  poor  little  widow  since  he  could  remem- 
ber, but  they  had  been  very  happy  together,  and  her 
greatest  thought  had  always  been  to  teach  him  what  was 
right  so  far  as  she  knew,  and  help  him  to  keep  to  it. 
There  were  children  all  around  them  who  thought  it 

only  a  clever  and  line  thing  to  get  the  best  of  soi me. 

any  one.  when  they  could;  perhaps  they  had  not  had 
such  a  mother  as  bis  to  tell  them  the  wrong  of  it.  for 
since  he  knew  anything  at  all,  lie  had  heard  her  soft, 
"  Do  right,  my  Lilio.  and  grow  like  thy  father."  And 
now  his  own  grandfather — his  mother's  father!  -what 
had  he  done  '. 

"(  111.  don 'I  be  alarmed.  Lilio.     his  grandfather  was  say 

inu   as  lie  drew  the  real  <_Yei a   from  behind  the  heap 

on  the  11 '  and  placed  it  carefully  in  a  box  on  the  count- 
er. "Don't  he  alarmed!  Nobody  will  be  the  wiser; 
and  if  such  a  thing  should  happen  as  the  gentleman's 
becoming  so,  lie  will  post  back  here,  when  I  will  explain 
my  little  mistake  and  exchange  the  instruments.  Tut!  it 
is  only  that  in  searching  for  the  case  I  laid  down  the 
(Yemona,  and  in  my  hurry  picked  up  the  wrong  violin! 
A  million  panhms.  monsieur!  here  is  your  Stradivarius, 
which  I  had  not  noticed  before!"  And  he  bowed  mock- 
ingly. 

Lilio's  eyes  bla/.ed  like  black  coals;  with  a  protesting 
gesture  he  stepped  forward,  but  his  voice  trembled  so  that 
he  could  scarcely  articulate. 

"  (  iraiidt'alher !  this  — it  must  not  be!  It  must  not! 
You  must  send  the  signor  his  violin  quick!  that  he  paid 
for;  I  will  take  it  to  him;  you  can  exchange  it  now! 
Let  it  pass  for  a  mistake  now  !  He  must  have  it!" 

Himrul  turned  away  with  a  shrug  and  a  smile. 

"Oh,  Lilio,  Lilio!  You  have  a  thing  or  two  to  learn, 
my  son;  you  are  a  very  greenhorn.  Ah,  bah!  what  a 
milksop  for  business !" 

The  boy  had  thrown  very  white  when  Himrul  told 
what  had  been  done,  but  now  his  face  flushed  crimson. 
('atching  up  his  cap,  he  went  to  the  richly  colored  Stra- 
divarius and  lifted  il  from  its  cushions,  and,  as  if  it  were 
some  living,  lovable  thing,  hugged  it  to  him  while  he 
fronted  Ilimrul. 

"  (irandfather,  1  will  go  to  remedy  your  mistake." 
And  he  moved  toward  the  door. 
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"You  will?"  said  Himrul,  stepping  after  him,  his  fare 
darkening  with  sudden  passion.  "Could  I  not  take  it 
from  you,  boy?  But  never  mind!  Go,  if  you  will.  l>ut 
xi'iiil  the  fiddle  back  to  me;  I  shall  be  done  with  you  !" 

Lilio  trembled;  what  was  to  become  of  him?  He  had 
no  money,  no  friends  in  France,  if  anywhere. 

Clutching  the  violin,  lie  sank  back  against  the  door- 
way ;  a  shudder  ran  through  him.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  knew  the  temptation  to  be  dishonest!  Oppor- 
tunities had  come  to  him  often,  but  they  had  not  templed 
him  so  long  as,  even  in  the  worst  poverty  at  Florence, 
there  hud  always  been  something  to  look  forward  to— his 
little  earnings  by  street  fiddling— which  would  put  bread 
in  the  mouths  of  the  dear  little  mother  and  himself,  and 
K!H-  had  always  made  a  home  for  him,  wherever  the  garrei  ' 
But  now  he  had  no  one  if  not  his  grandfather,  and  no- 
thing! Not  even  the  strength  to  labor.  What  but  star- 
vation lay  before  him  if  he  crossed  the  will  of  Himrul '. 

Lilio  lifted  his  eyes  and  saw  Himrul's  anger-distorted 
fare  and  frowning  brows  bent  upon  him. 

"Do  right,  nuj  Lilio,  and  grow  like  tlii/  futhcr." 

His  soul  heard  the  words  as  plainly  as  though  they 
iia.l  been  spoken;  the  voice  of  them  was  like  a  delivering 
angel's 

The  boy  raised  his  head  and  suddenly  whitened  again. 
"I  will  go,  grandfather."  And  clasping  the  violin  he 
passed  into  the  street. 

A  rap  on  the  door  of  No.  20,  Hotel  R— 

"To  see  monsieur,"  explains  the  servant  to  the  gentle 
man  within,  as  he  ushers  in  a  boy. 

"Eh.'"  says  the  gentleman,  turning  his  blue  glasses 
upon  Lilio;  "the  young  violinist?  Come  in — Marelli,  is 
it?  No  matter.  And  what  brings  you,  Marelli?  With 
another  violin,  too!  Want  to  sell  out  your  stock,  eh?" 
And  the  gentleman  smiled  genially. 

The  boy  flushed  red  and  paled.  "I  am  Lilio  Marelli. 
signer.  I  have  come  to  correct  a— a  mistake.  My  gr— 
The  wrong  violin  was  given  you,  signor,  in— in  the  hur- 
ry. I  bring  you  the  Stradivarius."  And  he  held  it  out. 

"What!"  cried  the  gentleman.  "How  is  this?  A 
mistake?  I  have  not  the  violin  I  paid  for?" 

"  No,  signor.  The  violins— got  exchanged  in  the  hasle. 
But  I  came  as  quick  as  1  could  with  the  right  one.  You 
will  see  the  difference  at  once  by  comparing  them.  This 
is— oh,  a  violin  for  a  king  to  play  on,  signor!"  The  boy's 
love  of  the  instrument  broke  out  in  forgetful  enthusiasm. 
"My  grandfather" — lie  winced — "does  not  know  the 
true  worth  of  such  an  instrument  as  this.  He  rates  them 
only  by  what  he  can  get  for  them.  He  has  no  ear  for 
music.  But  think,  signor!  If  it  speaks  so  soft  for  me, 
how  heavenly  sweet  could  it  sound  for  one  like  Talmador 
Ovad  I" 

The  gentleman  started.  "  Talmador  Ovad!  And  what 
do  you  know  of  him?" 

"I  heard  him  play  once,  in  Florence,"  said  Lilio,  with 
luminous  eyes,  "  and  no  one  could  forget  that,  for  it  was 
like  the  singing  of  seraphs.  And  after,  I  tried  each  day 
to  play  over  all  that  he  played.  I  remembered  it  all,  I 
think  every  note  of  it;  but  to  play  it,  that  was  another 
thing.  I  could  get  the  tune  well  enough,  but  that  was 
like  only  one  voice,  and  his  was  all  the  angels  singing  to- 
gether in  a  whisper  sometimes." 

The  gentleman,  looking  at  Lilio,  did  not  speak.  Per 
haps  the  silence  recalled  the  boy  to  himself. 

"They  said  he  was  Hungarian,  signor,  though  he  lives 
in  Leipsic.  Perhaps  you  have  had  tke  happiness  to  hear 
him  many-  times?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  gentleman,  "I  have  heard  him  many 
times." 

"  Ah  !     And  you  may  even  know  him,  signor?" 

"Well,  yes,"  answered  the  gentleman,  stroking  his  full 
beard.  "I  have  met  him." 


el.ASHMi     INK     VIOLIN,    UK    I'ASSKII    INTO    THK    STItKKT. 


"Some  da\  "  began  Lilio,  animatedly,  and  stopped. 
With  a  sort  of  shiver  he  once  more  held  out  the  violin. 
"Pardon,  signor,  I  was  forgetting.  Will  you  please 
examine  this,  and  give  me  the  other  violin?" 

Instead  of  taking  it,  the  gentleman  removed  his  glasses 
and  gazed  at  Lilio  for  a  moment  very  steadily.  Then  he 
got  up,  and  going  to  a  table  upon  which  his  violin-case 
rested,  he  took  out  the  violin  within,  and  with  it  resumed 
his  seat. 

"Mainr  persons,"  he  said,  quietly,  "would  think  this 
'mistake'  altogether  a  hoax,  Lilio  Marelli,  and  would 
have  both  violins  examined  forthwith  by  a  connoisseur. 
Especially  as  I  told  your  grandfather  and  you  that  I 
knew  nothing  of  violins  except  by  tone.  But  I  do  know 
that  there  are  faces  beyond  lying,  and  I  believe  yours  is 
one  of  them.  Moreover,  I  trust  you  for  other  reasons. 
But  it  is  only  natural  I  should  seek  in  some  way  to  con- 
firm myself.  As  I  have  said,  my  ear  is  not  readily  de- 
ceived ;  it  is  a  family  acuteness  for  tone.  Be  good  enough 
to  let  me  hear  this  violin,  then  the  other." 

The  boy,  with  a  feverish  desire  for  perfect  fairness,  did 
as  he  was  bid. 

"  Faxgli  .'"  said  the  gentleman  to  the  first.  "Ah!" 
he  exclaimed  to  the  Cremona;  adding,  "you  play  well, 
my  young  violinist!" 

Lilio  handed  him  the  Cremona  and  prepared  to  go. 
But  stay!  how  was  he  to  get  his  grandfather's  violin 
back  to  him?  He  was  forbidden  to  carry  it !  "Signor," 
he  said,  in  embarrassment.  "  I  do  not  go  back  to  the  shop 
to-day — or  soon ;  if  you  would  graciously  be  so  good  to 
have  this  left  there  for  me.  It— it  would  he  a  great  kind- 
ness, signor;  I  do  not  know  just  when  I  could  take  it 
myself,  nor  whom  I  could  leave  it  with —  He  paused, 
coloring. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  gentleman;  "but  not  going 
back?  You  have  found  a  better  place,  eh?" 
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"  No,  sig • 

"No?     Off  for  a  holida\  ?" 

"N»,  sig'iioi';   I — that  is,  I  don't  know.' 

"Upon  my  word,''  said  tlio  Lrenlleman,  laughing, 
"you're  a  funny  fellow!  But.  why  so  still- tongued? 
The  grandfather  is  not  really  displeased  at  your  fondue.-,* 
for  violin-playing?  He  spoke  of  it.  ('ome.  I  am  rather 
interested  in  you,  Lilio  Marelli,  and  so  I  am  curious  to 
know  why  you  are  suddenly  not,  to  return  to  the  shop. 
Tell  me,  have  you  displeased  your  grandfather?" 

The  boy  could  not  withstand  the  kindness  of  that  tone. 
"  I  I  am  afraid  so,  signer,"  he  faltered. 

'And   how?      Tell   me  how,  that    I    may  try  to  remedy 
it." 

For  answer,  a  flame  of  color  sweeping  the  boy's  cheeks 
and  brow,  even  his  ears. 

"  Too  much  playing?     80?" 

•  No.  signor."  low  and  protestingly. 

"Ah,  well!  You  do  not  wish  me  to  know.  Stay!" 
cried  the  gentleman,  leaning  forward,  a,  new  light  in  his 
eyes.  •  NV.-IM  it  any  fault  of  yours?  Had  you  done  any- 
thing deserving  of  censure 

Lilio  shook  his  head  despairingly,  and  turned  to  the 
door.  "  I  must  go,  signor,''  he  half  whispered. 

The  gentleman  rose  hastily  and  laid  a  hand  kindly  on 
his  shoulder:  "  Now  I  think  [  understand  this  thing!"  he 
cried.  "Do  not  go,  Lilio  Marelli;  I  am  your  friend, 
child.  Trust  me!  You  do  not  return  because  you  have 
lirought  me  the  Stradivarius?" 


And  then  the  pent-up  tears  gushed  quick  through 
Lilio  Marelli's  fingers,  that  strove  to  hide  his  face. 

"  And  you  are  not  to  go  back  at  all?  Answer  me,  my 
hoy.  Not  at  all  '" 

An  almost  inaudible  "  No,  signor." 

"Then  1  will  tell  you  where  you  may  go,  if  you  will, 
Lilio.  With  me  to  Leipsic,  to  learn  to  play  of  Talmador 
Ovad!" 

"Learn  of  the  master,  signor?  But  how  could  I  do 
that?"  Lilio  Marelli  forgot  his  tears  and  looked  up  with 
eyes  like  sunbeams  in  spring  showers. 

"  Well,"  said  the  gentleman,  smiling,  "  enough  of  mys- 
tery. Talmador  Ovad  is  my  very  dear  brother,  and  he 
will  teach  you,  I  promise,  from  the  day  you  play  to  him 
his  cradle-song  as  you  played  it  ill  the  shop  this  morn- 
ing. To  the  rest,  I  will  see.  It  is  settled.  You  go  with 
me  to-night." 

"Oh,  eccellen/.a. !"  And  then,  being  speechless,  Lilio 
told  the  rest  in  passionate  kisses  on  Signor  Ovad's  hand. 
"But — but  my  grandfather,  eccellenza?  You  will  not 
let  harm  come  to  him  for  this?  He  is  so  old  —  so  very 
old!  Graciously  forgive  him,  signor;  he  did  not  take  the 
violin  from  me,  as  he  might  have  done.  And  perhaps 
he  has  not  long  to  live;  pardon,  signor,  because  he  is  so 
old !"  There  was  a  tremor  yet  in  Lilio's  tone. 

Melchior  Ovad  stroked  his  heard  thoughtfully.  "So 
old  a  rogue,"  he  muttered,  frowning  ;  but  meeting  the 
boy's  entreating  eyes,  he  smiled,  and  made  haste  to  an- 
swer: "  As  you  will,  Lilio— because  he  is  so  old." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

T^IIE  sky  was  indeed  all  ablaze,  and  the  clang  of  lire 
hells  came  to  their  ears  as  they  hurried  out,  Annette 
aroused  from  her  apathy,  and  Moira.  trembling  in  every 
limb  and  crying  out  that  it  was  "the  ind  of  the  worruld." 

"The  woods  are  all  on   fire,  and   my   |)avc  is  there!' 
cried  Annette,  rushing  out.      Robin  held  her  back. 

''The  fire  has  not  reached  the  marsh  yet,  Annette,  and 
the  bog  is  so  wet  I  don't  think  it  can  get  there!"  she  said. 
"  And  just  hear  the  bells!  They  are  calling  engines  from 
everywhere;  they  will  put  it  out." 

"Who  say  my  Dave  is  in  the  marsh?  I  have  go  all 
over  it,  every  inch,  over  and  over  I  have  go.  and  he  is 
not  there;  he  is  in  the  deep  woods.  He  will  he  burned 
to  death  !"  cried  Annette,  almost  beside  herself.  '  But  she 
did  not  try  again  to  go  down  into  the  swamp.  Poor 
Annette!  her  night  of  wandering  and  the  long  strain  of 
suspense  had  worn  her  out  utterly.  She  dropped  down 
upon  the  door-step,  and  crouched  there,  her  head  covered 
with  her  shawl.  Old  Moira  sat  down  too,  and  rocked  to 
and  fro,  raising  a  banshee  wail.  One  of  the  men  who 
had  been  searching  for  Dave  came  running  through  the 
yard  on  his  way  home.  Their  wives  and  children  and 


everything  they  had  in  the  world  might  be  in  danger. 
All  the  men  had  gone  home.  They  must  help  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire;  that  was  their  first  duty,  the  man  said. 

Meanwhile  the  air  was  full  of  the  clanging  of  lire  bells ; 
the  wind  brought  the  sound  from  distant  towns,  and 
echoes  came  up  from  the  marsh.  The  smoke  was  rolling 
towards  them  in  dense  waves. 

"The  fire  is  reaching  the  marsh,  Jean.  We  must  do 
something,  or  I  shall  go  crazy!"  whispered  Robin. 

"Every  one  has  forgotten  us!"  whimpered  Jean. 
"Dave  and  vis  too!  This  house  will  be  on  fire  soon!" 
Soon  a  beating  of  horse's  hoofs  on  the  road  was  heard, 
and  in  the  blaze,  which  made  everything  as  clear  as  day, 
they  could  distinguish  Duke  Rawlins's  white  pony. 

"Is  it  true  that  Dave  Freneau  is  lost? — is  down  in  the 
marsh?"  he  shouted.  "My  father  heard  of  it  from  ('ari- 
sen, lie  has  sent  Nick  Piper  and'Collins  down  there." 

Xiek  Piper  was  a  sportsman  who  knew  all  the  marshes 
and  woods  in  the  vicinity. 

"  (,'ap'n  Saul  is  there. "said  Robin,  "but  it  is  a  large 
place,  and  there  are  the  \\oods;  no  one  knows  how  far  he 
may  have  wandered.  Will  the  fire  reach  the  marsh?" 

"God  knows, "said  Duke,  reverently.      "There  is  the 
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etweeu,  bul  we  have  bad  dry  weather,  and  the  wind 
carries  the  sparks  It's  an  awful  night's  work,  whoever 
is  responsible  lor  ii. 

"Is  S.mdford  all  "ii   fire?'1  asked  .lean. 

"The  lire  was  set   in  the  works,  al   ilie  furnace  end  of 

tin-  ii. >w  huildinir:    lliev  may  try  to   say  thai    il    was   a    <le 

,.  furnaci      m    •       •• will  1\  now  thai  i  lie  resp.ni 

siliililv    !]<•-  al    the   door  of    llie   strikers,  or   of   lliose   who 

drove  t  'nem  to  strike.     There  are  two  opinions  abou I  that ; 

of rse  a  hoy's  isn't  of  any  account  !  Fortunately  Un- 
wind earned  the  flames  towards  the-  woods,  so  lhe\  will 

Save  I  lie  town.  Half  a  do/en  houses  nea  r  I  he  works  have 
hurned.  and  as  many  more  have  heen  half  ruined  by 
w  ater  '  >f  Course  I  here's  a  panic,  and  people  are  pitching 
lln-ii-  goods  recklessly  into  the  street.  I  saw  Thantiy 
,ng  under  a  load  of  pew  cushions  from  the 
church,  half  a  mile  awaj  from  the  lire!" 

"  It's  like  Til. -i  liny  I  o  lie]  p.  a  n  y  w  ay .  "  said  .lean,  si  <  .11 1  ly 
del'eiiding  her  ahsenl  friend.  "And  I  can't  help  think- 
ing that  Cap'll  Saul  will  lind  Dave.  The  Makers  are  so 

dependable!'' 

"If   we    could    only  go!       It    is    Icrrihle    to    wail     here," 

said  Kohin.  "  And  to  think  that  liema\  have  been  over- 
looked not  Ear  away,  Or  thai  the  lire  may  he  creeping  II]  ion 
i!" 

"Sure'  it's  crapiif  upon  oiirsilvcs.  .Miss  llobin  darlint. 
and  of  w  hat  use  for  an  ould  woman  and  childer  to  hide 
here?"  said  Moira,  piteously.  Moira  was  on  her  knees 
uttering  pious  ejaculations  when  she  was  not  callingupon 

everj    < to  witness   that   she   had  always  known  "  the 

ihrieks  iv  ould  Jack." 

"You  may  go  home  if  you  like.  Moira.  \ou  and  .lean; 
perhaps  yon  would  better.  Tlie  lire  may  make  papa 
alarmed  ahoiit.  us, "  said  Robin.  "  I  I'n/i/il n' /  go." 

But  Moira  steadfastly  refused  to  desert  Robin.  "Sure 
it,  do  he  hut  a  thrifle  to  have  I  roasted,"  she  said,  with 
s e\\  hat  l>il  ter  residual  ion 

"  1  niiixl  u'odown  then- 1"  said  Duke,  desperately.  "A 
fellow  can't  always  lie  thinkinu'  that  one  of  his  le^s  is 
shorter  than  the  other,  when  he  might  save  a  fellow's  life. 
Hut  you  \  on  re  a  girl." 

"I  sha'n'l  he  in  your  way.  I'm  not — not  just  like 
other  girls.  I'm  used  to  rough  things,"  said  Robin. 

'Sure  hersilf  is  a,  lady  horn  and  raired,"  muttered 
Moira.  indignantly,  "hai-rin'  oursilves  is  come  to  the 
(piaresl  place,  wid  nothing-  at  all  but  sand  and  a  dale  iv 
lish,  and  wan  as  good  asanither  " 

"You  arc  (lie  male  of  the  Mnri/  .  I  mi  :  you're  not  an 
ordinary  girl,"  said  1  Mike,  ignoring  Moira 's  mutterings. 
"The  smoke  may  drive  us  hack,  but  we'll  try  it." 

"  Oh,  musha,  miisha.  that  iver  we  seen  the  (Jape  !"  wail- 
ed Moira.  "  And  Miss  Robin  wid  her  sinses  gone  iutoire- 
I  v  ;  and  it's  niver  in  a  sand  hape  that  I  thought  to  lay 
me  ould  bones 

"If  you  don't  keep  still,  I'll  go  down  into  the  marsh, 
too,1  said  .lean,  whose  temper  was  tottering  by  reason  of 
sleepiness  and  the  strain  on  her  nerves. 

And  Moira  kept,  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  watching 
Robin  and  Duke,  as  their  figures,  standing  out  clearly 
now,  and  now  obscured  as  the  firelight  was  hidden  by 
smoke,  were  making  their  way  down  into  the  underbrush. 

"  Is  it  bit  things  loike  ye  that'll  foind  the  b'y.  whin  the 
hunthi-rs  can't?"  she  called  after  them,  scornfully.  "The 
monkey  is  that  wise  ye'd  think  he'd  bring  home  the  fool- 
icht  h'y.  Tliini  foreigners!  Oursilves  is  kilt  wid  'em!" 

There  was  no  fear  of  Annette's  temper  now,  she  seemed 
entirely  oblivious  of  Moira 's  complaints. 

"  Jist  to  think  of  hersilf  goin'  down  there  in  the  night 
her  lone,  but  for  the  lame  b'y,  and  UK;  loikes  iv  me  sittin' 
here;  but.  tin-  saints  presarve  us1  me  ould  legs  do  be  spint 
intoirely." 

Robin  and  Duke  made  their  way  with  but  little  more 
dilliculty  than  if  it  were  daylight  until  they  were  in  the 


depths  of  the  marsh.  The  heal  of  I  he  lire  was  oppressive, 
and  now  and  then  a  great  cloud  of  smoke  darkened  the 
sli  \  and  made  breathing  ditlicull. 

"  lie  can'l  be  here  in  the  marsh  ;  there  is  less  tangle  of 
underbrush  than  I  (bought:  he  would  certainly  have 
been  found. "said  1  »n  ke.  slopping  shorl  suddenly. 

"  \dain  has  a  urea  I  fond  ness  for  la  1 1  I  rees,"  said  Robin. 
"As  long  as  one  followed  and  tried  to  catch  him  he 
would  go  on.  \\'e  used  to  turn  back,  and  I  hen  he  would 
follow  us.  I'.ul  perhaps  Dave  didn't  know  that." 

Thev  had  come  to  the  edge  of  tin-  bog.  the  "honey- 
pot,"  which  intervened  belweeu  the  marsh  and  the  greal 

stretch  of  woodland  which  extended  for  many  miles  down 

I  lie  (  'ape.  fringing  its  sandy  shore. 

"  (  'ould   he    have  crossed    this  bog.'"    said    Duke,  in    per 

plexity. 

"  Yes,  on  the  old  road,  around  the  edge.  We  drive 
over  il  sometimes,"  said  Robin. 

Duke  looked  al,  her  and  hesitated.  A  great  cloud  of 
smoke  suddenly  enveloped  them  in  darkness. 

"(Mi.  can  i  we  go?  It  will  Ihime  up  again  as  light  as 
day.''  said  Robin. 

There  was  a  great  burst  of  llalile  even  before  the  words 
were  spoken,  bill  il  showed  them  such  a  curious  sight 
1h. -it  even  the  object  of  their  search  was  for  a,  moment 
forgotten.  Tin-  hog  was  full  of  small  rushing  shapes; 
whirring  wings  struck  Robin  almost  in  the  face. 

"The  wild  creatures  from  I  lie  woods!"  exclaimed  Duke. 
"I  have  heard  that  they  came  out  like  that  when  there 
was  a  forest  lire,  but  1  never  thought  it.  could  be  such  a 
sight,  as  that!  Look!  look!  (here's  a.  deer!" 

Robin  .saw  a  wild  rushing  thing— like  wind  made  into 
a  shape,  she  afterwards  explained  to  Jean — a  beautiful, 
a  n  tiered  head. 

"I  didn't  really  believe  that  there  were  still  deer  in 
those  Deepmouth  Woods,  although  I  had  beard  people 
say  so  That  fellow  must  have  come  a  long  way.  I'm 
afraid  it's  a  siun  thai  the  lire  is  spreading  do wn  towards 
Deepmouth,  though  they  started  to  light  it  in  that  direc- 
tion al  the  lirsl  alarm.  How  i]iieer  to  have  a  lire-warden 
and  to  pay  so  much  an  hour  for  lighting  fire!'' 

"  Thanny  is  in  that  business  by  this  time, "said  Robin, 
sagely. 

"And  half  the  strikers,  if  I  know  them,"  said  Duke. 
"When  once  the  instinct  of  thrift  nets  the  upper  hand, 
all  is  safe.  They'll  forget  that  they  wanted  to  shoot  the 
foreign  workmen  and  hang  (_ 'arisen  in  their  zeal  to  save 
the  forests  and  get  the  fire  money.  They  were  only  a 
few  scamps  who  .set  the  lire,  you  know." 

"See,  the  wood  is  full  of  the  animals!  It  is  like  the 
opening  of  Noah's  Ark."  said  Robin.  "Those  were  rab- 
bits that  scampered  almost  under  my  feet.  And  that  was 
a  creature  whose  tail  was  the  most  of  him — it  must  have 
been  a  fox.  And — oh,  it's  growing  dark  again!"  Robin 
hung  back  a  little.  The  darkness,  with  the  scurrying 
shapes  all  around,  was  trying  to  one's  nerves. 

"The  creatures  are  harmless;  they're  terror-stricken, 
poor  things;  all  they  want  is  to  get  out  of  the  way.  And 
l  be  lire  will  flame  up  again— only  too  soon.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  bog  may  stop  it,  it  is  very  wet.  This  that 
you  call  a  road  is  wet,  and  the  wind  is  not  blowing  so 
hard." 

"  We  didn't  see  any  of  these  wild  things  in  the  marsh," 
said  Robin,  jumping  quickly  aside  as  another  creature, 
"  whose  tail  was  the  most  of  him."  rushed  by.  One  might 
be  the  mate  of  the  Murif  Aim  and  a  strong-minded  house- 
keeper, and  all  that,  without  liking  to  have  rabbits  and 
foxes  and  all  sorts  of  creatures,  perhaps  even  wild-cats, 
scurrying  by  one  in  semi-darkness! 

"They'll  keep  in  the  open;  you  won't  catch  any  of 
them  near  anything  that  is  like  woods  to-night,"  said 
Duke,  wisely.  "  If  the  animals  in  the  marsh  haven't 
taken  the  alarm,  thev  will  soon." 
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"Hark!  what  a,  queer  noise  that  one  is  making,  and 
the  others  are  so  still,"  said  Robin. 

They  were  about  midway  along  the  old  honey-pot  road, 
which  led  to  the  woods,  and  the  smoke  was  making  a 
dense  darkness  about  them. 

"Listen  a  moment!"  said  Robin,  for  the  queer  noise 
had  ceased,  or  been  lost  in  mingling  with  the  other 
strange  noises  of  the  night. 

It  rose  again,  a  half-plaintive,  half-angry  little  cry. 
with  something  like  a  human  tone  in  it. 

"  It  is  — it  surely  is— a  monkey!"  cried  Robin. 

"And  there  can't  be  monkeys  even  in  Deepmoutb 
Woods!"  said  Duke. 

"If  it  would  only  flame  up!  Of  course  I  don't  want 
the  lire  to  last,  but  just  once!"  cried  Robin.  And  then 
she  called  Adam,  coaxingly,  commandingly,  threatening 
ly  ;  and  from  somewhere  out  of  the  darkness,  with  a  snd 
denness  which  made  her  scream,  on  to  her  shoulder  leap 
ed  Adam. 

"Dave  can't  be  far  away.  The  monkey  was  fond  of 
him;  he  wouldn't  leave  him!  Oh,  Adam,  where  is  he, 
where  is  he?"  cried  Robin. 

The  monkey  sprang  from  her  shoulder  It  was 
swampv  land  into  which  he  darted,  but  both  Duke  and 
Robin  plunged  after  him  unhesitatingly. 

"He's  here!       Da  ve  is  here. !"  cried  Robin. 

The  boy  was  lying  against  a  felled  tree,  and  his  face 
looked  ghastly  in  the  lurid  light  of  the  fire. 

"Oli,  I'm  so  thankful!  If  he  had  been  only  a  little 
farther  off!"  Robin  looked  with  a  shudder  towards  the 
bla/.ing  woods,  from  which  sometimes  the  lire  seemed 
sweeping  upon  them  with  terrible  speed. 

"  But  how  are  wTe  to  carry  him?"  said  Duke. 

Robin,  looking  at  him,  was  startled  to  see  how  white 
his  own  face  was. 

"How  could  I  forget!  It  must  have  hurt  you  dread 
fully  to  walk  so  far — over  the  rough  ground  and  through 
the  mire,"  she  said. 

"  It  hurts  a  fellow  worst  of  all  to  have  to  cave  in— not 
to  be  able  to  do  what  a  girl  can  !''  said  Duke.  "  But  that's 
foolish.  I'm  afraid  I  am  about  used  up.  If  I  could  get 
Cap'n  Saul  or  Nick  Piper!" 

He  whistled  again  and  again,  but  there  was  no  response 
except  from  the  echoes. 

"  Couldn't  we  make  a  chair?"  suggested  Robin,  placing 
her  hands  after  the  old  nursery  fashion.  "  I  am  strong; 
you  could  let  him  lean  to  my  side.  Oh,  I  am  very  strong; 
you  don't  know  what  muscles  I  haVe,  from  rowing  and 
sailing,  and  house-work,  and  all  that  !" 

"  If  there  were  any  one  to  lift  him  into  the  chair,"  said 
Duke,  who  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  arouse  Dave  to 
consciousness.  "We  must  do  something  soon.  We 
can't  breathe  here  long." 

He  whistled  again,  whistled  and  shouted  with  might 
and  main,  with  no  more  result  than  before. 

"If  the  smoke  grows  any  thicker  we  can't  see  our  way 
at  all,"  said  Robin.  "  Can't  we  put  our  hands  under  him 
and  lift  him  so?" 

They  succeeded  in  lifting  him  after  several  efforts. 
Dave  was  not  heavy,  but  his  height  made  him  an  un- 
wieldy burden.  If  he  had  had  sufficient  consciousness 
to  help  himself  it  would  have  been  comparatively  'easy, 
but.  he  was  limp  and  apparently  almost  lifeless,  and  the 
coldness  of  his  hands  made  Robin  shudder. 

Adam  added  his  small  weight  to  the  burden  by  perch- 
ing upon  Dave's  shoulder,  and  utterly  refusing  to  be 
driven  away. 

They  staggered  along  under  their  burden  until  they 
had  almost  reached  the  marsh.  It  was  less  difficult  to 
breathe  now,  and  the  walking  would  soon  be  compara- 
tivelv  easy.  Robin's  heart  had  begun  to  beat  high  with 
hope,  when  Duke  suddenly  lurched  forward  on  to  his 
knees,  allowing  Dave's  form  to  sway  over  on  to  him,  but 


not  relinquishing  his   hold   of   Robin's  wrists,  by   which 
the  "chair"  was  formed. 

"I  couldn't  do  any  other  way.  I  knew  that  I  was  go- 
ing, and  1  tried  to  save  him.  It  isn't  a  sprain,  you  know  ; 
my  leg  just  gave  out,  that's  all.  How  it  must  hurt  yon 
to  crouch  like  that!  You'll  have  to  just  let  him  go — 
softly." 

Robin  endured  the  strained  position  for  a  moment  or 
two  longer,  and  then  was  forced  to  unclasp  her  hands. 
She  wished  that  she  had  done  it  sooner  for  Duke's  sake, 
for  relieved  of  the  burden  of  Dave's  weight  he  fell  for 
ward  half  fainting. 

"I  shall  be  better,  all  right,  you  know,  in  a  minute," 
he  gasped.  "  It  hurt,  that's  all.". 

Thoroughly  frightened,  Robin  set  up  a  cry  that  made 
the  woods  ring.  There  was  an  answering  shout,  oh,  joy  ' 
not  far  away. 

"Holler  again,  so's't  I  can  tell  jest  where  you  be! 
Holler  I i rely!''  shouted  the  voice,  Cap'n  Saul's  voice, 
the  most  delightful  sound,  thought.  Robin,  that  had  ever 
greeted  her  ears. 

"This  way!  This  way!  He's  found,  found!"  slit- 
shouted. 

Cap'u  Saul  came  floundering  straight  through  the  bog, 
and  not  far  behind  him  was  Collins,  Mr.  Rawlins's  coach 
man. 

"Found!   well,  I  should  say  you  had  found  a  pair  on- 
'em!"   exclaimed   Cap'n   Saul   at  sight  of  the  motionless 
figures. 

"There's  nothing  the  matter  with  me, "asserted  Duke. 
"Not  much — that  is,  only  my  leg  gave  out." 

"If  it  ain't  that  slim  young  Rawlins  fellow!  How  in 
the  name,  of  common-sense  he  '11'  a  gal  come  to  find  what 
a.  whole  gang  of  men  couhdn't  heats  me!  But  you  see 
we  was  all  so  'fraid  of  his  gettin'  burnt  to  death  that 
we  put  straight  for  the  woods.  I  expect  now  you  come 
acrost  him  right  here  in  the  marsh.  You  never  fetched 
him  over  the  old  road?  Well,  'tain't  no  wonder  that  slim 
little  feller's  give  out." 

"I'm  not  slim,  you  know;  I'm  only  lame."  explained 
Duke,  not  without  a  touch  of  resentment. 

"You  ain't  slim  in  your  grit  anyhow,  nor  nothin'  like 
it."  responded  Cap'n  Saul,  heartily.  "I  declare  if  this 
feller  'ain't  got  a  good  strong  pulse,  though  you  wouldn't 
think  he  was  hardly  alive,"  he  added,  after  an  anxious 
examination  of  Dave.  "I  should  like  to  .know  what  hap- 
pened to  him.  He  couldn't  have  got  lost  so  nigh  home, 
'pears  to  me,  even  if  he  is  kinder  lackin'.  And  the  mon- 
kev  stuck  to  him!  Kinder  cur'us,  wa'n't  it?" 

"  We  might  not  have  found  him.  We  shouldn't  have 
thought  of  looking  in  that  place  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Adam,"  said  Robin.  "And  he  knew  my  voice;  he 
wouldn't  have  come  to  every  one." 

''Twa'n't  a  mite  too  soon,  neither,"  said  Cap'n  Saul. 
"When  I  heard  that  whistle  I  was  just  thinkin'  that  no- 
body couldn't  stay  in  them  woods  many  minutes  more. 
Piper  he  cleared  out  acrost  the  crick.  Well,  I  always 
did  say  monkeys  was  unprofitable  creturs,  but — 

Cap'n  Saul  had  gone  on,  with  Dave  in  bis  strong  arms, 
and  his  present  opinion  of  monkeys  was  lost.  Collins 
carried  Duke,  and  Robin  stumbled  on  behind,  footsore 
and  almost  exhausted,  but  feeling  herself  in  a  triumphal 
procession. 

The  little  waiting  group  was  still  waiting,  although 
Jean  was  almost  hysterical  ayd  Moira  wailing. 

"You  needn't  have  been  afraid;  the  fire  can't  cross 
that  bog,"  said  Cap'n  Saul.  "But  them  that's  come  up 
out  of  that  old  road  has  had  a  close  call." 

Annette  seemed  almost  senseless,  but  she  screamed  at 
sight  of  Dave.  Nothing  would  persuade  her  that  he  was 
not  dead. 

After  vainly  trying  to  carry  Duke  home  on  horseback, 
the  strained  position  causing  him  unendurable  pain,  Col- 
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lins    rode   ('IV  post  haste   in    search   of  tln>  doctor,  and   of  :i 
com  i  \  aiice  for  1'nke. 

ll    was    loii},'   before    tin-  doctor    came,  lint    under  C:i|>n 
Saul's   skilful    manipulations    and    Moira's    untiring    bent 

ino   of  bricks  and   blankets   l>a\-.-  was   restored   t<>  con 
sciousi 

ll    was    dnvlight    before    lie   opened    bis  eves,  a    daylight 
ured    hv    a    pall    of  smoke  which    tlie   sun's   rays  could 

•    v   pierce 
"Lookoul  for  the  bottles,  Ken.      l>»n'i  go  to  throwing 

tilings  into  (lie  cabin.      Thai's  precious  si  nil',  von  knou. 
Ill1  cried. 

"He   thinks   lie    is    on    board    the   Scili!  -  just,   before   hi; 
was  hurt.       lie  remembers:"  cried    K'obin. 
|  10    l-.l     CONTINUED.] 


A  BOY'S    I'ltOSI'KCTS    IN    TIIK    I'MTKl) 
STATES   NAVY. 

IF  a  boy  wishes   In  cnfrr  (lie    I'nited   States  Navy    there   arc 
two  ways  of  setting  a  In  ml  it.     lie  run  no  eilher  as  an  oflieer 
or  as  a  common  sailor;  oulj  there  is  this  one  thing  to  l>e  remem- 
bered, thai  w  hile  anv  < nteriug  the  service  as  a  boy  or  a  com- 
mon  sailor  may    rise  1o   be   a   w  a  i  T.-I  nt  -officer  with  " I  pay,  lie 

can    nc\er   hope   to   tread    tlie  quarter-deck    as  a    commissioned 
1 1  I'M  i  -i  •!•.      IT.  on  I  lie  other  hand,  lie  elects  to  irn  into  I  lie  merchant 
ser\  iee.  it  does  not  very  much  matter  where  or  ho\\   lie  |H'L;III- 
hard  work  ami  mei  it  will  eventually  take'  him  to  the  top  of  I  he 
tree. 

Boys  ofg 1  character,  who  have  no  physical  delect,  ami  who 

can  lead  and  write  fairly  well,  are  admitted  into  the  na\y  be- 
tween the  ayes  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years.  lielween  four- 
teen and  lift  ecu  year.-  a  hoy  nin-i  incasine  4  feet  '.<  indies  in 
height,  and  weigh  not  less  than  7(1  pounds  :  bet  ween  til  lee  a  and 
sixteen.  4  feel  II  i  i  le  lies,  a  ml  HI  pounds;  between  sixi.-n  and 
seventeen.  ,"i  feet  1  inch,  ami  '.Ml  pounds,  ami  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen,  .">  feet  ^  indies,  and  1(1(1  pounds.  They  inns!  serve 
til!  the  age  of  t  wenty-oue  as  boys  and  junior  seamen,  and  after 

that  age  they   rank   as  se; -n  or  petty  officers.      They  are  now 

allowed  a  sum  of  S45  for  onttit,  a  fact,  \\hidi  considerably  en- 
lianees  the  advanlages  of  the  servii-e.  To  discover  the  exact 
number  of  pet  I  y  officers  on  hoard  a  fully  ecpiipped  ship  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task:  but,  at  all  events,  the  nnmlicr  of  these 
minor  pri/cs  is  encouragingly  large, -while  still  higher  up,  as  the 
tinal  goal  of  the  common  sailor's  aspirations,  are  the  substantial 
berths  of  the  lour  warrant-officers  -held  by  the  boatswain,  the 
carpenter,  the  gunner,  and  the  sailmaker — whose  pay  and  privi- 
leges are  tlie  same  as  those'  of  the  junior  officers. 

And  now  as  to  the  rales  of  pay:  The  pay  of  boys  enlisted 
as  thud-class  apprentices  is  fj'J  a  month;  the  next  promotion, 
to  second-class  apprentice,  brings  $10;  the  next,  to  lirst-dass 
apprentice,  $11  a  month.  Further  on  we  have  second-class 
seamen  apprentices,  with  $19  a  month,  followed  by  lirst-dass  sea- 
men apprcnl  ices,  with  S-4  a  month,  these  two  grades  correspond- 
ing respectively  to  ordinary  seamen  and  able  seamen,  or  sim- 
ply seamen,  whose  pay  is  also  si'.'  and  !j'J4  a  month.  It  can  thus 
In  seen  ihat  a  li  rsl  -el ;  ss  sea  man  apprentice  ami  an  aide  sea- 
man,eel  each  the  respectable  sll f  S','S.-  ,,  year,  which  is  SlX!S 

in  excess  of  Hie  highest  sum  paid  to  a  lirst-dass  seaman  in  the 
British  service,  the  only  other  navy  in  the  world  worth  con- 
siderat  nm  on  I  he  -eon-  of  pay  and  promo!  ion.  There  is.  besides, 
the  daily  ration  of  thirty  cents,  which  runs  through  the  ship 
from  the  apprentice  to  the  commander,  for,  strange  as  i!  may 

appear  to  s people,  I'lide  Sam  distributes  just  the  same  fare 

to  the  oflieers  as  to  flic  apprentice,  and  that.  too.  only  when  on 
sea  duty.  There  are  no  other  allowances  whatsoever  made  to 
the  otiiccrs ;  they  have  to  furnish  all  their  own  mess  equipments 
and  every  tiling  else. 

Take,  next,  I  he  boy's  prospects  of  promotion  in  the  I'nited 
Stales  Navy.  An  ordinary  lad,  who  has  health,  energy  ,  ami  fair 
talents  to  start  with,  has  il  in  his  power,  by  an  industrious  and 
pei-evering  application  of  these  qualities,  to  become  some  day 
a  \\arraiit-ofiieer,  wear  a  handsome  uniform,  ami  draw  substan- 
tial pay  and  rations  while  visiting  the  four  quarters  of  tin- 
globe  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and,  of  course,  lighting  her 
bat  lies  if  need  should  arise.  The  pay  of  a  warraiil-ot'ticer  be  inn 
Hie  same  as  that  of  a  lieutenant,  we  lind  that  the  reward  to 
which  an  ambitions  and  capable  boy  may  reasonably  look  for- 


wanl  to  attaining  in  imr  navy  is  an  income  of  from  §1200  to 
Sl'.IMil,  with  board  and  lodging.  At  the  age  of  sixty-two  yea  is 
he  can  retire  with  a  pension  of  three-fourths  his  current  pay. 
just  the  same-  as  a  commissioned  officer:  that  is  to  say,  he  can 
cany  with  him  on  his  i  el  ircmen  I  a  pel  pet  na  1  order  on  t  he  Trca- 
,-iirv  for  a  sum  of  from  -'.inn  to  .-ir.'.".  a  year,  the  lowest  figure 
of  which  considerably  beats  the  S7."iU.  which  is  the  inmost  lim- 
n  of  the  lirili-h  warrant  officer's  pension.  ll  may  he  staled  in 
passim;,  however,  thai  the  Faiglishman  has  one  great  .advan- 
tage, vi/,..  that  he  can  carry  away  his  £7.~ill  when  he  is  mil  more 
than  forty  y  cars  old. 

A  seaman's  privileges  are  considerable.  He  is  discharged  at 
I),,,  end  of  everj  three  years,  ami  cadi  first-class  com  humus 
sci  v  ice  cert  ilicale  entitles  him  to  >>!  a  mouth  of  good  conduct 
pay,  and  Hue.-  months'  leave  on  full  pay.  on  c lition  that  hi- 
re-enlists within  three  months.  A  boy  has  almost,  unlimited 
daily  liberty,  and  while  in  port,  if  his  home  is  near,  he  can  slay 
awa\  I  here  from  Saturday  to  .Monday,  provided  he  is  mil  in 
debl.  In  addition  to  this.  frei|iicnl  short  furloughs  of  from  I  wo 
lo  six  days  are  yivcn  to  enable  boys  and  men  to  visit,  distant 
relatives,  and  alvvavs  on  full  pay.  Finally,  there  are,  all  those, 
chances  of  promo!  ion  and  pension  above  described  to  encourage 
ihe  \ouni;  sailor  to  lead  a  steady, industrious,  and  orderly  life; 
ami  even  if  In-  does  no!  attain  low  arrant  lank,  then-  is  still  the 

in  (en bate  made  of  the  pel  IX    officer,  w  ho    receives  from  S'J7  to 

S7M  a  month,  and  can  retire  with  a  pension  after  thirty  years' 
ser\  ice, 

There  are  many  w  orse  things  that  a  young  lad  of  spirit  might 
do  than  become  one  of  I'lide  Sam's  sailor  boy  s.  In  the  mer- 
chant service,  though  a  man  l,e  captain  of  the  linesl  clipper,  or 
even  of  a  steamship,  if  he  falls  sick,  or  is  compelled  by  any  eir- 
ciimslaiice  to  retire,  he  lias  nothing  whatever  to  fall  back  upon 
but  the  traditionary  midshipman's  half-pay  of  "nothing  a  year 
and  find  yourself."  Nor  is  there  any  comparison  between  the 
hardships  of  meii-of-w  ar's  men  and  of  merchant  sailors,  for  the 
number  of  a  man-of-war's  i  lew  ,  \v  Inch  is  proportioned  to  the 
ffinis  to  be  fouvJil.and  not  to  handling  and  recline,  make,-  all 
the  work  of  the  seaman  li};ht.  Therefore,  looking  at  all  sides 
of  the  question,  i!  would  seem  that  the  navy  otters  to  a  poor 
bov  with  a  distinct  inclination  for  a  sea-faring  life  overvvhelm- 
iii"  advantages  over  the  nieidiant  service. 


CAMPING. 

I._UH'ATIOX    OF   THE    CAMP. 
BY  PHILIP   A.   FOWLER. 

T1HE  selection  of  a  suitable  spot  in  \vhioh  to  build  a 
permanent  camp  is  n  mailer  of  great  importance,  as 
its  situation  has  much  lo  do  with  determining  the  com- 
fort and  success  of  the  camp.  We  should  advise  that  a 
(•amp  he  located  near  some  body  of  water,  unless  in  a  very 
\\ild  region  or  existing  for  the  special  purpose  of  study- 
ing Nature  in  some  of  her  many  branches.  The  useful- 
ness of  tlie  e-uii  and  rille  in  camps  nowadays  is  decidedly 
small:  the  responsibility  of  supplying  the  larder  falling 
principally  upon  the  rod,  thus  rendering  the  proximity  of 
a  lake  not  only  an  advantage  but  a  necessity.  There  is 
also  a  constant  need  of  water  for  washing  and  cooking 
purposes,  and  il  would  be  a.  great  inconvenience  to  carry 
water  from  any  distance  to  meet  these  demands.  And 
w.  hat  would  life  in  camp  be  without  the  morning  plunge 
in  tin-  cool  waters  of  the  lake;  or  at  close  of  day  the 
moonlight  paddle  and  song  far  out  on  its  quiet  bosom; 

The  success  of  a  camp  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  lake.  We  passed  three  most  enjoyable  summers 
on  the  shore^  of  a  pond  five  miles  long  and  half  as  wide. 
On  a  very  large  lake  a  hicli  wind  will  blow  up  a  sea 
which  renders  cruising  in  a  light  boat  or  canoe  both 
dilliciilt  and  dangerous.  This  extreme  roughness  lasts 
often  for  several  days,  and  in  such  an  event  a  party  en- 
camped on  an  island,  unless  provided  with  a  stanch 
row-boat,  would  be  temporarily  shut  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  the  mainland.  Again,  the  ditlienlly  of 
locating  and  becoming  familiar  with  good  fishing-grounds 
or  ledges  in  a  large  lake  is  very  great,  and  must  be  experi- 
enced to  be  appreciated.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  ini- 
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portance  to  campers,  who 
necessarily  depend  upon 
fishing  to  a,  considerable 
extent  for  pleasure  and 
maintenance;  and  one 
may  as  well  fish  on  dry 
la  ml  as  east  his  line  at 
random  in  a  fresh-water 
lake. 

On  the  other  hand,  a 
large  body  of  water  has 
its  advantages.  The 
many  islands  and  chan- 
nels afford  excellent  op- 
portunities for  exploring 
expeditious,  which  are 
always  acceptable  fea- 
tures of  camp  life, 
while  occasional  visits 
to  the  towns  and  villages 
which  border  on  many 
of  our  larger  lakes  tend 
to  break  the  pleasant 
monotony  of  a  total  iso- 
lation from  the  outside 
world. 

The  desirability  of 
camping  near  a  town  is 
often  questioned.  We 
advise  pitching  the  tent 
at  that  end  of  the  lake 
farthest  from  the  village. 
With  the  exception  of 

necessary  visits  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  mail  and 
provisions,  and  on  Sundays,  campers  have  no  business  in 
inuii.  They  should  rely  upon  their  own  resources  for 
amusement,  and  all  food  outside  of  those  staple  articles 
which  they  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  provide. 
It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  camp  be  situated  but  a 
few  minutes1  walk  from  some  farm-house,  in  order  that, 
it  may  be  furnished  each  day  with  fresh  milk  and  eggs. 
The  inclination  to  scoff  at  any  introduction  of  home  com- 
forts into  a  camp,  and  the  heroic  determination  to  sub- 
sist on  frogs'  legs  and  condensed  milk,  are  impracticable, 
and  extremely  prosy  in  the  reality. 

One  cannot  advise  in  the  selection  of  a  particular  spot 
for  a  camp  as  in  the  choice  of  a  rod  or  gun.  Pick  out 
some  flat  elevated  spot  free  from  dampness  and  in  the 
immediate  shores  of  the  lake.  If  possible,  pitch  your  tent 
in  a  grove  of  hemlocks  or  pines,  for  the  dead  branches  are 
indispensable  as  fuel,  while  the  green  tips  of  hemlock 
twigs,  when  stuffed  into  old  mattress  tickings,  make  ex- 
cellent beds.  We  do  not  recommend  camping  on  an 
island,  principally  because  there  is  no  advantage  in  so 
doing.  On  rainy  days  the  pull  to  and  from  the  mainland 
is  very  disagreeable,  while  in  case  of  illness  or  accident 
such  a  location  might  prove  most  unfortunate. 

CRUISING. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  profitable  ways  to 
camp  out  is  to  cruise  the  entire  length  of  some  attractive 
river.  Since  much  of  the  pleasure  in  such  a  trip  lies  in 
the  ever-changing  scenery,  the  occasional  visits  to  the 
towns  and  villages  through  which  the  river  flows,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  evening  meal,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
select  a  river  noted  for  its  wild  ness. 

Our  smaller  rivers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
muddy  and  the  sandy  bottomed.  There  is  a  sort  of  a 
monotony  about  a  river  of  the  former  class  as  it  takes  its 
winding  course,  almost  hidden  by  immense  marshes  of 
sedge-grass.  Here  the  boat-tailed  blackbird  builds  his 
nest  and  the  muskrat  constructs  his  house  well  out  of 
reach  of  the  spring  freshets.  There  is  nothing  to  break 
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this  monotony  except  now  and  then  a  strip  of  woods  or 
a  muddy  bank  bristling  with  forked  sticks  left  by  some 
midnight  pout-fisher.  The  current  is  sluggish,  but  ex- 
tremely hard  to  paddle  against.  There  are  no  rapids 
worth  mentioning,  but  numerous  rocks  just  showing 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  invariably  covered 
with  small  turtles.  There  are  only  two  redeeming 
features  f<>  such  a  river — its  lilies  and  its  fish. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  class  is  the  sandy  river  which 
rushes  over  a  pebbly  bottom  often  at  a  depth  not  exceed- 
ing a  few  feet,  now  flowing  placidly  along,  on  the  one 
side  a  heavily  wooded  bank,  on  the  other  waving  mea- 
dows extending  back  to  the  distant  hills.  Short  sets  of 
rapids  are  numerous,  not  heavy  or  rough,  for  the  water 
scarce  reaches  one's  waist,  but  with  just  that  spice  of 
danger  which  renders  running  them  exciting-.  As  the 
river  widens  and  the  current  lessens,  announcing  the 
approach  of  a  dam,  pickerel  and  perch  may  be  taken  out 
with  a  spoon-hook. 

If  possible,  select  a  river  that  takes  its  rise  in  a  large 
lake  or  flows  into  another  river.  Thus  one  may  start 
within  a  few  miles  of  home,  and  after  a  river  cruise  of 
ten  days  go  into  permanent  camp  one  hundred  miles 
away.  For  example,  we  started  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  after  a  one-hundred-aml- 
ten-mile  paddle  on  the  Nashua  and  Merrimac  rivers, 
went  into  camp  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee, 
New  Hampshire. 

The  picking  out  of  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  pass 
the  night  while  oil  a  river  cruise  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able importance,  since  much  of  the  real  camp  life  is  in- 
cluded in  the  preparation  of  the  evening  nieal  and  camp 
for  the  night.  This  selection  should  not  be  delayed  too 
long,  lest  .you  find  yourselves,  with  twilight  fast  coming 
on,  hurriedly  paddling  along,  looking  eagerly  for  any 
place  where  you  may  haul  out  your  canoes  for  the  night. 
Often  during  the  afternoon  you  will  pass  an  attractive 
spot  or  deserted  building  on  the  shores  of  the  river;  then, 
if  the  day  be  not  too  early,  stop  and  make  your  camp. 
Time  is  not  so  valuable  to  the  canoeist  but  that  two  or 
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,,,  be  sacrificed  l'»r  ;i  comfortable  camp  at 

If  y0u  intend  passing  the  niyht  m  the  opi  n  an 

[evated  spot,  not    r><  ci          Ij    in  ••>  grove  il'  the 

er   l,e    good,  for   there    would    be    less  danger   of  dis- 

From  mosquitoes.      1'lacc  tin-  c >es  in  a  quad 

,,i    prop   them    up  \vitli    stakes   driven   into   the 

either  side.       It   i-  often   pleasant    t..  Imild  a 

eamp  fire  in  the  space  betweeu  the  canoi  s,  as  iis  cheery 

blaze  enables  ilie  campers  to  clear  up  the  supper  dishes 

and  nrrange  everything  for  the  night,  besides  dispelling 

dampness  in   the  immediate  vicinity.      Never  sleep 

in  your  canoes  on  the  water.  A.side  fn-m  any  actual 
danger  from  overturning  and  dampness,  there  are  HO 
advantages  in  such  a  proceeding.  You  can  always  lind 

5ome  sort  of  a  plaee  where  you  can  pull  out  your  boats; 
,,,.  ,,  would  be  better  to  take  a  blanket  and  sleep  on  the 
bare  ground. 

Perhaps  a  feu  \vords  iii  regard  to  running  rapids  will 
I,,.  ,.,  lin'iny  close  to  tins  article.  In  running  down  a  set 
,,f  rapids  hear  ill  mind  that  unless  yon  move  more  rapidly 
il,.m  the  current  yon  can  have  no  eonlrol  over  your 
craft  Eneel  <lov:n  in  your  canoe,  and  having  deter- 
mined your  course,  \vhich  will  naturally  be  in  the  ehan 
..-  quieter  part  of  the  river,  enter  the  rapids  at  full 
speed.  <  )u  -inking  a  rock,  unless  you  can  instantly  free 
elf  jump  into  the  river,  or  your  canoe  will  swing- 
broadside  in  the  cm-rent  and  capsi/e.  A  1  w  ays  jump  out 
above  the  canoe  or  it  will  sweep  down  upon  you  with 
unpleasant  results.  On  encountering  a  long  set  of  rapids 
while  cruising  up  a  river,  where  a  "carry"  is  impossible, 
don  your  bathinjr-suit  and  prepare  for  the  worst.  The 
canoe  .should  be  tilted  at.  both  ends  with  strong  ropes,  by 
means  of  which  a  canoe  can  be  controlled  and  directed 
up  the  rapids  with  remarkable  ease.  These  cords  are 
used  either  from  the  shore  or  in  the  river,  and  should  he 
from  six  to  eight  feet  Ion g 
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BY   ROBERT   HOWARD   RUSSELL. 

DICK  was  a  proud  and  happy  boy.  An  old  friend  of 
bis  father's  had  sent  him  a  little  hull  -  terrier  pup 
only  three  weeks  old.  He  was  a  ".rave  and  dignified 
little  puppy,  as  he  had  a  right  to  he,  for  he  was  the  sole 
son  and  heir  of  a  very  distinguished  family. 

His  father  and  mother  were  English,  and  had  only 
lie.  MI  in  this  country  a  few  years  when  he  was  born,  but 
diiriny  the.-,e  few  years  they  had  achieved  a  notable  social 
success.  His  mother.  Lady  Rosemary,  had  been  a  warded 
inanv  prizes  and  ribbons  at  the  dog  show;  and  as  for 
(irabber.  his  father,  he  had  come  to  look  upon  the  lirst 
pri/.e  at  all  the  bench  shows  as  his  by  right,  and  only 
had  to  make  his  appearance  in  order  to  secure  it. 

I>iek  had  named  him  the  "  Rajah  of  Dab.  "a  fact  which 
had  depressed  the  puppy  somewhat  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  caused  him  to  think  so  much  about  the  dignity  of 
his  title  and  position  that  not  only  his  forehead  but  his 
queer  little  body  became  wrinkled,  and  it  was  only  when 
Irs  \  i,  iiny  master,  finding  the  name  rat  her  long  for  every- 
day use,  had  rechristened  him  Flip,  for  short,  that  he 
began  to  show  the  joyousness  and  freed  .....  from  care 
that  one  naturally  expects  to  lind  ill  a  puppy  of  his  age 

He  soon  showed  powers  of  observation  and  discretion 
that  were  nothing  short  of  remarkable  for  an  animal  of 
his  tender  years.  On  cold  days  lie  would  fasten  his 
sharp  teeth  in  a  footstool  and  drag  it  over  to  the  register, 
which  was  in  the  wall  at  the  side  of  the  library,  and 
jumping  u]>  on  it,  would  turn  his'  little  wrinkled  back  to 
the  heat  and  sit  there  with  blinking  eyes  until  lie  was 
thoroughly  warmed  through.  When  he  was  about  three 


months   old   Dick   thought    il    about  time    to  take   him   in 
hand   and   instil   in  him   the   rudiments  of  a  liberal  ediica 
lion,  so   he    began   l<>   teach    him    many  things  which    lie 
thouyht    it    indispensable    for  a    well  bred   dog  to    know 
such    as    yiving    bis    paw.    sitting    up,   and    speaking    for 
sugar. 

Klip   made   rapid    progress    in    these  elementary  studies. 

and  when   the  weather  grew    warm  enough   for  him   I 

out  of  d 'S  without  shivering,  hid;  took  him  out   in  the 

\  anl  and  commenced  teachiny  him  to  retrieve.  Dick  had 
just  throw  n  a  rubber  ball  to  the  end  of  the  yard,  and  was 
trying  to  persuade  Klip  to  run  after  it  and  bring  it  back- ; 
but  Klip  showed  a  decided  preference  for  the  societ\  of 
his  vonny  master,  and  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  mud: 
more  fun  to  jump  about  and  bark  than  to  go  to  the 
other  end  of  the  .\  aril  for  a  paltry  little  rubber  ball  which 
did  not  interest  him  at  all. 

Just,  as  Dick  was  about  to  box  Flip's  ears  for  his  dis- 
obedience, he  heard  his  uncle  Arthur's  voice  calling  him, 
and  as  Dick  was  very  fond  of  his  uncle  Arthur,  he  ran 
to  the  house  lo  meet  him. 

"  Well,  (  'happie."  said  I'ncle  Arthur,  "  what  have  you 
been  doing;'' 

'•oh.  I 've  been  trying  to  leach  my  bull  pup  to  retrieve, 
and  be  won't  do  it  !"  answered  Dick. 

Uncle  Arthur  put  on  that  curiously  grave  expression 
that  had  so  often  pny/hd  I  lick,  because  he  could  never 
quite  tell  whether  his  uncle  was  talking  seriously  or  in 
fun  when  he  looked  that  way.  and  Dick  had  noticed  that 
he  wore  tin-  same  expression  whenever  he  referred  to  any 
of  his  remarkable  adventures,  which  he  would  sometimes 
narrate  for  Dick's  benefit. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  try  to  teach  him  to  retrieve,  if  I  were 
von!"  said  he.  "Sometimes  it  is  very  inconvenient  to 
have  a  dog  that  retrieves;  I  nearly  lost  my  life  by  one 
once." 

"  How  was  that;"  inquired  Dick,  ready  for  the  story 
which  he  knew  was  coining. 

"Why,  when  I  was  with  a  government  surveying 
part\  in  \lasko,  ten  years  ago,  I  had  a  fine  cocker  spaniel 
named  Prince  that  I  was  very  fond  of  and  had  taken 
along  with  me.  Prince  was  devoted  to  me,  and  as  a 
retriever  he  never  had  an  equal.  Why.  that,  dog  used 
to  briny  e\er\thing  back.  <  me  day,  after  we  had  set 
out  a  lot.  of  surveying  stakes,  we  returned  to  camp  tired 
out  by  the  hard  day's  work.  Prince  was  missing,  but  I 
supposed  that  he  was  running;  a  rabbit  or  something,  and 
MI  went  to  sleep  without  looking  for  him.  In  the  morn- 
ing you  can  imagine  my  surprise  and  dismay  when  I 
found  in  a  neat  pile  in  front  of  my  tent  all  the  stakes  we 
had  set  out  the  day  before.  Prince  had  evidently  thought 
that  we,  had  forgotten  them,  and  had  worked  all  ni'ght  to 
bring  them  back  one  at  a  time  and  lay  them  before  my 
tent.  <  >!'  course  we  had  the  whole  day's  work  to  do  over, 
and  I  had  to  impress  upon  Prince  the  fact  that  he  must 
let  surveyor's  stakes  severely  alone,  which  he  did  after 
that. 

"  Well,  after  we  had  been  camping'  out  nearly  a  month 
we  heyaii  to  gel  rather  tired  of  our  camp  diet,  and,  as  one 
of  'lie  Indian  ynides  suggested  that  he  knew  a  lake  only 
a  short  distance  away  where  there  were  plenty  of  trout.  1 
volunteered  to  go  with  him  and  bring  back  a  catch  which 
should  be  larye  enough  to  give  the  whole  party  a  taste  of 
fresh  fish.  When  we  got  to  the  lake  I  put  m\  rod  to 
gether  and  made  a  cast,  but  with  no  success.  For  sev- 
eral hours  I  patiently  tried  every  fly  in  my  fly-book,  but 
with  no  result.  Then,  as  a  last  resort,  we  used  bait,  and 
even  that  failed  to  attract  their  attention.  Evidently 
these  fish  were  not  hungry.  There  were  plenty  of  them, 
for  the  calm  water  of  the  little  lake  was  continually  dim- 
pling as  they  would  come  to  the  surface. 

' '  To  say  that  I  was  disappointed  at  my  ill-luck  is  nutting 
it  mildly,  but  suddenly  a  happy  thought  struck  me,  and 
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I  conceived  a  horrible  scheme  for  obtaining  a,  supply  of 
these  exasperating  trout  for  our  larder. 

"  In  our  outfit  had  been  included  several  small  dyna- 
?nite  bombs  for  use  in  blasting:.  One  of  these  exploded 
in  the  lake  would  kill  any  quantity  of  trout,  and  Prince 
could  swim  out  and  briny;  them  ashore. 

"I  immediately  despatched  Shauk,  my  Indian  guide,  to 
the  camp,  with  instructions  to  bring  one  of  the  bombs: 
then  I  lighted  my  pipe,  and  1'rincc  and  1  sat  down  and 
a  'A  ,-nted  him. 

"  In  about  an  hour  he  returned,  carrying  cautiously  in 
his  hand  the  bomb,  of  which  he  was  much  afraid.  I  tied 
it  securely  to  a  small  piece  of  wood  so  that  it  would  tloat, 
and  then  while  Shauk  and  Prince,  watched  with  hival.h- 
less  interest  I  lit  the  slow  fuse  at  my  pipe,  and  threw  it 
far  out  into  the  lake. 

"  1  had  no  sooner  done  so  than,  with  a  rush.  Prince  was 
after  it.  Many  times  before  I  had  thrown  pieces  of  wood 
into  the  water  for  him  to  retrieve,  and  he  knew  of  no 
better  fun  in  the  world. 

"  In  vain  I  shouted  to  him  to  come  back,  in  vain  I  en- 
treated and  implored  him ;  it  was  useless.  He  bad  but  one 

il glit   in  his  head,  to  get  the  piece  of  wood  which  he 

supposed  I  had  tin-own  into  the  water  for  him. 

"  I  watched  him  as  he  seized  it  and  turned  back  with  it 
in  his  mouth,  and  I  could  see  that  the  fuse  was  burning 
slowly  but  surely;  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  few  mo- 
ments before  there  should  be  a  terrilic  explosion,  and  I 
should  lose  my  poor  Prince.  He  n eared  the  shore,  and 
then  for  the  lirst  time  I  fully  realized  what  he  was  about 
to  do.  He  would  bring  the  bomb,  which  now  might  ex- 
plode at  any  moment,  and  would  lay  it  at  my  feet!  With 
a  wild  yell  to  Shauk  I  took  to  the  woods;  glancing  over 
my  shoulder  I  saw  that  Prince  had  gained  the  shore  and 
was  coming  along,  about  two  hundred  yards  behind  me. 

"I  redoubled  my  efforts,  and  was  running  as  I  never 
ran  before  in  my  life,  when  there  was  a  frightful  explo- 
sion behind  me,  and  I  sank  to  the  ground  exhausted. 

"  When  I  recovered  rny  breath  I  went  back  to  the  scene 
of  the  explosion.  There  was  a  big  hole  in  the  ground 
about  two  or  three  feet  deep,  but  nothing  remained  of 
poor  Prince  but  a  few  patches  of  black  hair. 

"So  you  see,  Dick,"  concluded  Uncle  Arthur,  "there 
are  disadvantages  about  having  a  retriever,  and  if  I  were 
you  I  would  omit  that  part  of  Flip's  education,  for  I  don't 
think  that  bull-dogs  were  ever  meant  for  retrievers.'' 


SOME    FIKST    T1IIXCS. 

FIRST  things  have  always  a  peculiarly  fascinating  interest. 
Perhaps  just  now  the  most  interesting  tirst  tiling   is  the 
first  church  bell  ever  rung  in  America.      It  is  exhibited  by  the 
government  at  thegreat  Columbian  Exposition. 
This   bell   hung   iu   the  equally  awe-inspiring 
object,  the  tirst  church  in  this  country.     A  bit 
of  brick  from  its  walls  is  embedded  in  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  great   Cathedral    of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  which  is  being  built  on  the  prom- 
ontory   overlooking    Morningside    Park,  New 
York. 

Columbus  when  he  made  his  second  voyage 
In  these  western  shores  landed  on  the  island 
of  San  Domingo  and  established  a  city,  called 
Isabella.  One  of  the  first  bniUlings  erected 
was  a  church,  which  was  built  of  brick  brought 
over  from  Spain  as  ballast  in  the  vessels  of 
the  expedition.  Shortly  afterward,  however, 
the  settlement,  buildings,  bell,  and  all,  were 
removed  to  La  Vega,  and  there  remained  until 
154'J.  when  an  earthquake  destroyed  it. 

Trees  grew  up  among  the  ruins,  and  there 
w  as  nothing  to  tell  that  once  a  prosperous  city  f 
stood  on  the  forest-grown  plain.  La  Vega  had 
1 n  quite  forgotten  until  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry ago,  when  the  old  bell  was  found  embedded 
in  a  fig-tree  which  had  grown  up  in  the  ruins 


of  the  belfry.  Investigation  proved  it-  to  lie  the  bell  of  the. 
church  built  by  the  companions  of  Columbus.  It  is  of  broti/.c, 
eight  inches  by  six  and  a  half,  and  bears  mi  its  surface  the  let- 
ter F  in  old  (iothic  design,  and  an  image  of  San  Miguel. 

Tin'  lirst  printing-press  in  the  t'nited  States  began  its  civ- 
ilizing work  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1(>3'.I.  The 
first  Amerieaii-made  illustration  is  believed  to  be  that  which 
appears  in  Tnllx's  Almanac,  of  lioston,  published  in  H'.'.K  The 
lirst  three  engravers  were  1'anl  Revere,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
Isaiah  Thomas.  The  lirst  copper-plate  engraving  made  in  this 
cc  mm  r\  'appeared  in  Increase  .Mai  hers's  Irlnilun/.  published  l?u:;, 

The  lirst  printing-press  in  the  New  York  colony  was  set  up  by 
one  William  Bradford,  April  1".  ir.'.i:!.  The  two-hundredth  anni- 
\ersarv  was  celebrated  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
and  two  tablets  are  to  be  erected  marking  the  spot  where  the 
first  printing-press  was  set  up,  and  also  where  the  lirst  news 
paper  was  published  in  17ir>.  The  exact  spot  of  the  former  oc- 
currence has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  on  I'earl  Street  (then  Dock  Street ),  between  Broad  Stive  I 
and  Old  Slip. 

Matches,  which  are  among  the  prime  necessities  of  ordinary 
existence,  \veie  unknown  until  the'  early  part  of  this  century, 
and  were  regarded  at.  tirst  as  dangerous — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  as  a  matter  of  public  polie\  their  manufacture  was  con- 
demned by  the  (iernian  government,  because  some  children  in 
playing  with  them  had  caused  a  lire.  The,  first  match  was  the 
product  of  the  ingenuity  of  one  John  Frederick  Komcrer.  who 

was  imprisi 1  in  a  penitentiary  at  Hohausberg.      It  was  while 

in  prison  that  be  invented  the  Ineifei-match. 

The-  first  street  railway  to  receive  a  charter  was  the  New  York 
and  Harlem,  in  1831.  This  road  is  still  in  operation, and  is  pop- 
ularly called  the  Fourth  Avenue.  The,  tirst  street-car  was  built 
and  patented  by  John  Stephcnson,  in  Is1:1,;!.  From  the  pictures 
of  it  extant  it  must  have  been  a  cross  between  an  omnibus,  a 
roekaw  a\ .  ami  an  English  rai  1  way  coach.  It  was  divided  into 
three  compartments,  each  seating  ten  persons.  Before  the  ad- 
vent of  street-cars  the.  only  public  conveyances  were  "stages" 
or  omnibuses. 

The  first  porterhouse  steak  received  its  name  from  a  famous 
old  tavern  kept  by  Martin  Morrison,  at  327  Pearl  Street.  It  w  as 
a  favorite  resort  lor  seafaring  men.  One  day  an  old  sea-captain 
called  for  a  steak.  Morrison  said  he  had  no  steak,  lint  lie  would 
cut  him  a  thick  slice  from  the  tenderloin,  which  had  just  been 
prepared  to  roast.  The  oliT  salt  assented,  and  the  steak  w  as  so 
satisfactory  that  the  order  was  duplicated.  Morrison's  tavern 
was  know  u  as  I  he  Porter  House,  and  after  a  while  his  customers 
got  to  talking  about  the  Porter  House  steals:  and  finally  Mor- 
rison told  Gibbons,  his  butcher  in  the  Fly  Market,  to  cut  up  the 
sirloin  into  steaks  for  him. 

Mnekles.  w  Inch  arc  now  so  fashionable,  were  first  made  in 
1680. 

It  is  declared  that  the  tirst  drops  of  blood  shed  in  the  late  war 

are   in  the.  possess! f  Colonel  B.  F.  Hawkes,  of  the  Pension 

Office,  in  Washington.  Colonel  B.  F.  Kelley,  who  commanded 
the  Federal  troops  at  Philippi  during  the  first  battle  of  the  war, 
was  shot  in  the  lungs  by  one  of  the  first  bullets.  The  blood- 
stained piece  of  his  vest  was  preserved.  He  did  not  die,  though 
the  surgeon  at  the  time  pronounced  his  wound  mortal. 
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IIKliH    IS    A     I'AH;    (il     M1TTKNS    IKoM     XATI'liK. 

I1  ,        not    "freaks"     :illii..n:  li    lli,".-    Lick    (hat    \\''ll-ti:il:inri'il   ^yininotry 

iiin^i  ii  in.!  :i!i  nihi'i   leaves  .  :i-  some  "i  iii.'ni  .  n,  :ii\\.i\- 

tu-  ti d  Oil  the  Speck'!?    »\    shlllli    In    \\hirll    !lii'\'    lirloiiL'.       M"V\     m;in\     Ol    

iticerl  them?.    The  slirnb  whicli  beare   ihrm  is  (iiiiti1 

com] '>>'  llu-  country  \v:i\  siil.-.  ;unl    \\ill     inipK    I'ewai'd    the  !iinl,'i   \\illi  ii-j 

:lllll  rll'iilll:il  ii'  t  r:ii;i  :inr... 


"1  \V(i\i>i:ii  whai's  to  lie  on  fool  for  lo-ila\  .'"  s:inl  I  he  Derby 
Hat. 

"I   uuess   I   ;illl,"  said    I  1111    i;  II  I  ill'  'I    <  K  <  'I  -liors.  "  It's  so  wet    out.'' 

••'I'm:  I'.eaver  II,  H  is  awfnllj  cross  to-day,"  \\liispered  tlir 
i  i 

"  \\  rll.  «  li\  shouldn't  hr  In-  .'"  said  till-  Card-receiver.  "  That 
II,  II  liiilsh  rilldied  ii.ln  the  \\loll.li  nay,  and  lie's  all  rntilrcl  lip 

aliont   it." 

"\Viii'i;i's  tin-  liin\\  n  .silk  I'mln-ella  .'"  asked  llir  Maekin- 
tosli. 

"He's  in  the  hospital,"  .saiil  the  <  fiven-silk  I'nilirella.  "lie- 
\vas  altai-Ui'il  In  a  .srM-ir  cast  \\iinl  \  r-l  rnla  v,  and  tlnrr  of  liis 
i  ilis  were  InoUen." 

"I  IMIN'I  t.liink  our  o\\ner  is  a  \erv  fast,  runner,"  .said  the 
Derlpy  Hal.  "I  e.-in  heal  him  easil\.  I  .jumped  oil'  his  head 
M'slenlay,  and  lie  chased  me  for  three  liloeks  \\ilhoiil  cateli- 
ing  me." 

"Von  must  have  hail  lln1  \\ind  liehind  yon,"  said  the  llal- 
liiush. 

••  I  had      I.  ut  so  dni  he."  said  Hie  Hat. 


I'M 


winter's  o\er."  said  the  Seal-skin  (  'a]i 


"Why  ?      Do  you  like  the.  hot  summer?"  asked  the  Derby. 

"No;   lint   I'm  nex  cr  win  u  out  in  sin i.  and  I  always  am  in 

WHAT   JACK     OVKlMIKU.Ml    MY     THF    HAT-HACK.  winter." 

••  ]    IIIIN'I    see   wh\   they  call  you  a   walking-stick  .*"  said    the  ''I   \v<i\in:ii    where  that  music  comes  from  '!"  said  the  Greeu- 

rmlu-ella  to  the  ( lane  silk  I'mbrella. 

"And  why  shouldn't  the\  .'"  ipiei  icd  tlieCaue.  "  I  jjuess  s of  the  liat-liands  must  lie  jjiviiif; a  concert,"  re- 

••  HecMiise  \oii  can't  walk,  of  course."  retorted  tin-  I'm  lire]  la.         plied  the  Killing  Whip. 
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THREE    JACKS,  "THE    FOURTH," 
AND    THE    FIFTH 

BY   JOHN    KENDRICK    BANGS. 

IT  \vus  at  Zurich  that  Jack,  Jack,  anil 
.lark  were  spending  their  vacation. 
Not  Zurich,  Switzerland,  but  a  little  im- 
itation American  Zurich  that  served  the 
purpose  of  these  three  lively  boys  quite  as 
well  as  if  not  better  than  the  Swiss  Zurich 
could  possibly  have  done.  The  fact  that 
Zurich,  New  York,  was  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  a  lake,  two  hotels,  and  a  pros- 
perous pulp-mill,  now  run  by  steam  and 
not  by  water  as  it  had  been  in  days  of 
yore,  contributed  much  to  the  pride  of 
those  who  were  compelled  by  force  of 
circumstances  to  dwell  there  all  the  year 
round.  From  these  they  derived  their 
bread  and  butter.  The  lake  made  the 
hotels  possible;  the  hotels  brought  them 
money  in  summer;  the  pulp-mill  brought 
them  money  in  winter. 

To  the  three  Jacks,  best  known  to  their 
friends  and  neighbors  by  the  names  they 
had  given  themselves — Jack,  Ditto,  and 
Likewise — there  was  no  place  in  the 
world  that  was  more  beautiful  and  fuller 
of  opportunity  forfun  than  Zurich.  They 
had  met  there  year  after  year  from  the 
time  they  were  babies,  and  there  was 
not  anywhere  in  the  county  in  which 
it  was  located  a  nook  or  cranny  which 
these  venturesome  spirits  had  not  ex- 
plored. 

They  had  found  places  in  the  nar- 
row stream  that  formed  its  western 
boundary,  and  which,  as  it  flowed  on, 
swelled  into  one  of  the  most  useful 
navigable  rivers  in  America,  where  even 
they,  short  as  they  were,  could  wade 
from  one  bank  to  the  other;  so  that 
when  returning  to  school  in  the  autumn 
they  told  their  school  friends  they 
had,  unaided  and  alone,  crossed  over 
that  mighty  river  on  foot,  they  were 
variously  regarded  as  heroes  or  great  ro- 
mancers according  as  their  schoolmates 
believed  or  disbelieved  the  tales  they  told. 
They  had  found  eaves  on  the  neighbor- 
ing mountains  wherein  they  had  set 
themselves  up  as  wild  men  to  their  ex- 
ceeding great  delight;  they  had  found 
deep  forests  which  tln-y  explored,  in  the 
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finiil  belief   that  lln  foot   with- 

in   those  dark    recesses;    but,  best    of  all.  they   had   found 
an    old  wooden    Hume  which    ran    from   Ihc  outlet   of  the 
laUf  almost  to  the  river;  a  flume  that  had  once  con 
the  la  i  -.  down  past  the  mill  so  that  the  mill  wheel 

might  led;  a  Hume  limit  like  a  barrel,  live  litin- 

Of  wood,  and  hound  together  h\  strong 

iron  hands.  For  possibly  two  hundred  feel  it  ran  under- 
ground, and  for  ten  or  twelve  \  ears  had  heen  in  a  state  Of 
disuse  and  decay. 

When  the  owners  of  the  pulp-mill  had  heen  compelled 
.,,.  it.  up  for  several  winters  hecau.se  the  water  had 
frozen,  they  bethought  themselves  of  using  steam  to  make 
their  machinery  go,  for  steam  could  he  used  from  one 
v ear's  end  to  the  oilier  if  they  so  chose,  and  willing  work- 
ers would  not  he  thrown  out  of  employment  for  a  month 
or  t  wo  every  year  I  lirou^  1 1  no  fault  of  their  own.  So  the 
Hume  was  closed  at.  one'  end.  and  the  stream  which  had 
fed  it  was  allowed  to  lind  its  way  over  its  natural 
course  to  the  river.  The  melhofl  adopted  to  turn  the  wa- 
ter  aside  was  the  simplest,  they  could  devise,  and  consist- 
ed simplv  in  letting  down  hefore  the  Hume  entrance  a 
stout  hit  of  planking,  which  held  the  flowing  stream  in 
check,  and  senl  il  hack  over  its  old  course. 

To  Jack.  Ditto,  and  Likewise  the  Hume  was  a  never- 
ending  source  of  enjoyment.  (  »n  hands  and  knees  the}' 
had  often  crept  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  and  in 
order  to  get  out  of  it  they  had  cut  away  a  portion  at  the 
upper  end,  making  a  hide  large  enough  to  serve  their 
pin-pose.  Here  they  played  games  which  a.  possession  of 
that  sort  would  suggest.  .lack,  for  instance,  would  ['re- 
tend  that  he  was  an  Indian,  and  the  Hume  would  he  his 
lair.  Here  lie  would  he  traced  by  l>itto  and  Likewise, 
besieged  and  forced  to  surrender,  or  to  capture  his  pur- 
suers, according  to  the  course  the  three  had  previously 
decided  upon. 

It  was  their  hiding  place  after  some  particularly  mis- 
chievous hit  of  daring  in  which  the\  sometimes  indulged. 
They  had  done  about,  all  things  there,  except  pass  the 
night  within  it.  It  never  lost,  its  charm  to  them,  even 
though  they  did  once  stumble  over  a  tramp  asleep  at  its 
lower  end,  to  disappear  into  its  pit.chlike  depths  in  flight 
'Alien  that  surprised  individual  sat  up  to  look  about  him, 
and  discover  if  possible  what  it  was  that  had  disturbed 
his  rest. 

It  so  happened  that  one  Fourth  of  July,  Jack,  Ditto, 
and  Likewise  put  the  Hume  to  a  new  use.  and  very  nearly 
destroyed  it  and  several  other  things  of  greater  value. 
The  boys  had  .spent  their  day  very  much  as  hoys  usually 
spend  the  Fourth.  They  had  risen  at  live  in  the  morning 
to  assist  in  firing  off  the  old  brass  cannon,  which  had  been 
loaded  to  the  muzzle  the  night,  before  lo  usher  in  the  day 
of  Independence  with  the  appropriate  salute.  They  had, 
Lain  sorry  to  say,  stampeded  more  than  one  herd  of  cows 
on  their  way  to  pasture  by  hurling  torpedoes  at  them, 
and  I  half  suspect  that  it  was  they  who  let  off  a  via  lit 
cracker  in  a  cotl'ee  grinder  fastened  to  the  back-door  jamb 
of  the.  hotel  kitchen,  with  the  result  that  every  vestige  of 
it  disappeared  in  the  air. 

As  the  day  wore  on  and  their  stock  of  lire-crackers  was 
nearly  exhausted,  it  occurred  to  Ditto  that  the  Hume 
would  not  be  a  bad  place  in  which  to  set  oft'  a  few  of  the 
re:. mining  giant  crackers,  so  the  three  bo\  s.  gather- 
ing up  what  little  ammunition  remained,  repaired  to  that 

favored  spot.  They  were  by  no  aus  disappointed  with 

the  result,  for  the  crackers  made  an  unusually  weird  noise 
as  they  exploded  in  that  long  tube,  a  noise  which  reverber- 
ated up  and  down  its  length  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  a 
cannonade.  Of  the  fact.  that,  horses  passing  along  the 
road  under  which  the  flume  ran  were  rendered  nearly 
frantic  by  their  efforts,  they  were  in  profound  ignorance. 
A  hoy  ten  feet  underground  cannot  be  expected  to  note 
very  closely  what  is  going  on  above  his  head,  and  a  plea- 


sanl  hour  or  two  ^  as  passed  by  Jack.  Ditto,  and  Likewise 
listening  to  the  noises  they  made.  Then  when  the  last 
Uiant  cracker  had  fulfilled  its  mission,  the  fatal  notion 
Came  into  the  mind  of  I  >itto. 

••  I  sa\ .  fellows."  he  said,  his  face  getting  crimson  with 
the  importance  of  his  idea,  "  wouldn't  it.  be  fun  to  set  otf 
a  rocket  at  I  his  end  and  see  it  come  out  at  I  he  < .1  her  end  '." 

It  was  certain! }  an  exciting  idea.  It  never  occurred 
|,,  Ditto  that  it  might  he  a  dangerous  thing  to  do.  Boys 
rarel}  think  of  consequences.  The  fun  of  the  thing  was 
all  he-  thought  of,  ami  it  was  all  Jack  and  Likewise 
thought  of,  either.  The  idea  appealed  equally  to  all  of 
them. 

••  It  would  be  just  elegant !"  cried  Jack. 
I  .ei's  do  it,"  said  Likewise. 

And  so  it  happened  that  the  three  youthful  scalawags 
hastened  home  and  extracted  a  couple  of  the  largest  rock- 
ets from  the  supply  of  fireworks  their  fathers  had  brought 
from  New  York. 

All  through  supper  they  were  less  like  real  Jacks  than 
jumping  jacks.  They  could  not  keep  still  with  thinking 
about,  their  grand  scheme  for  the  evening,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  Ditto  was  unable  to  eat  his  jelly  cake 
and  preserves,  which  nearly  resulted  fatally  for  his  even- 
ing's fun,  for  his  mother,  noting  that  the  sweets  lie  had 
always  so  dearly  loved  were  taken  from  the  table  nn- 

t 'bed.  began  to  fear  that  he  was  ill,  and  suggested  that 

he  take  a  hot   hath  and  go  to  bed  early. 

"I'm  all  right."  he  said,  with  a  slight  trace  of  impa- 
I  lence  in  his  voice.  "  I'm  on  1  v  excited,  that's  all." 

"I  don't  wonder  much,"  said  his  father.  "You  have 
made  noises  enough  to-day  to  excite  a  mountain.'' 

"That's  il."  said  Ditto.  "And  then  I'm  looking  for- 
ward to  the  fireworks,  you  know." 

"Of  course  you  are,''  said  his  father.  "I  used  to  be 
the  same  way." 

So  it  turm-,1  out  all  right  for  Ditto.  The  hot-bath 
idea  was  dropped  and  the  bed  hour  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  fireworks  were  filling  the  skies 
with  fire.  Rockets  hissed  through  the  air,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  height  of  their  glory  broke  and  sent  varicolored 
Stars  II  \iic_:  through  the  air;  but,  strange  to  say.  Jack, 
Ditto,  and  Likewise  were  not  there  to  see  them.  They 
had  met.  according  to  agreement,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Hume.  Trend. hug  with  excitement  they  placed  one  of 
the  rockets  in  position,  and  Ditto  touched  it  off  with  a 
piece  of  punk.  True  to  its  mission  it  gave  a  fearful  hiss, 
and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  of  the  flume  forever. 
No  sooner  had  it,  been  touched  off  than  the  boys  clam 
bered  excitedly  up  to  the  road,  from  where  they  had  ex- 
pected to  witness  the  glorious  exit  of  the  colored  stars  at 
the  other  end  of  the  flume;  but,  alas  for  their  expecta- 
tions! they  were  grievously  disappointed.  They  could 
see  nothing  but  the  blackness  of  the  night.  Nothing 
came  forth  from  the  other  end. 

"Must  have  stuck  somewhere,"  said  Jack. 

"  May  have  been  a  bad  rocket,"  said  Ditto. 

"(iood  thing  we  brought  two  of  'em,"  said  Likewise. 

The  remark  of  Likewise  was  more  to  the  point  than 
those  of  Jack  and  Ditto,  for  it  suggested  further  action. 
In  haste  they  descended  to  the  opening,  and  placed  the 
second  rocket  in  place 

"  Let  me  light  it,"  said  Jack. 

'All  right,"  said  Ditto.  "But  wait  until  Likewise  and 
I  get  back  on  the  road  again.  Maybe  the  other  came  out 
before  we  got  there 

"Oh,  you  can  light  it,"  said  Jack,  to  whose  mind  see- 
ing the  rocket  come  out  was  rather  better  than  the  mere 
business  of  lighting  it. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Likewise.  "We'll  tie  the 
punk  on  a  long  stick,  and  light  it  from  the  road.  Then 
we  can  all  see  it." 
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This  suggestion  was  pleasing  to  the  other  two  conspir- 
ators and  the  course  suggested  by  Likewise  was  adopted. 
A  large  stick  was  found,  and  the  punk  securely  fastened 
to  it."  Then  the  three  climbed  back  to  the  road  again, 
and  from  there  the  second  rocket  was  set  off.  Lib'  the 
other  it  hissed  and  plunged  onward  through  the  flume. 
Like  the  other  it  failed  to  appear  at  the  other  end,  and 
after  waiting  about  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  three 
boys  solemnly  wended  their  way  home,  very  much  disap- 
pointed with  the  results  of  their  experiment. 

They  little  knew  what  was  going  on  while  they  slept 
that  Fourth  of  July  night  as  the  result  of  their  attempt 
to  send  rockets  through  the  flume,  but  they  found  out 
earlv  on  the  morning  of  the  iifth. 

When  they  met  at  about  seven  o'clock  for  their  usual 
early  iiiorning  romp  they  found  a  number  of  village  boys 
running  toward  the  mill. 

"The  mill's  on  fire!"  cried  one  of  the  boys. 
"What?"   shrieked   the   three  Jacks,  looking  at  each 
other  in  consternation. 

"The  mill's  on  lire.  The  flume's  nearly  all  burned  up, 
and  the  mill's  caught  too,"  another  boy  called  back  to 
them. 

The  three  Jacks  started  pell-mell  for  the  scene  pi  the 
fire,  Ditto  in  the  lead.  He  was  very  much  upset  in  his 
mind.  He  remembered  that  he  was  the  one  to  suggest 
the  rocket  idea,  and  h.-  fell  certain  that  it  was  the  rockets 
and  nothing  else  that,  had  caused  the  trouble.  When 
they  reached  the  mill  they  found  that  the  report  was  only 
partly  true,  but  bade  fair  soon  to  be  entirely  so.  The 
flume  was  blazing  merrily,  and  the  mill  was  in  great  dan- 
ger The  fire  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  way  to  put  it  out.  If  the  mill  once 
caught  nothing  could  save  it,  lor  it  was  a  veritable  tinder 
box°aiid  Zurich  had  no  fire-engines.  Zurich  was  too 
poor  to  have  any  of  the  modern  appliances  for  putting 
out  fires,  and  the  only  engine  in  town  capable  of  pumping 
water  on  a  fire  was  in  the  mill  itself,  and  it  was  locked. 
Pails  only  were  at  hand,  but  they  could  be  of  little  use. 

Poor  Ditto's  heart  almost  stopped  beating  when  he 
realized  this.  It  would  be  interesting,  of  course,  to  see- 
the mill  burn  if  the  fire  broke  out  from  some  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  mill  people,  but  the  thought  that  he 
and  Jack  and  Likewise  had  really  set  it  on  fire,  even 
though  unwittingly,  took  all  the  pleasure  out  of  it. 
other  Jacks  were  equally  disturbed,  and  almost  disposed 
to  weep.  Weeping  was  of  little  use,  however,  for  still 
the  flume  blazed  on,  the  flames  drawing  nearer  and  near- 
er to  the  mill  as  time  passed. 

"Where's  Ditto?"  cried  Jack,  breathless  with  excite- 
ment, as  he  took  in  the  situation  with  a  glance. 

"  i_i  d-on't  kii-know  !"  panted  Likewise.  "Oh,  Jack, 
what  shall  we  do  '." 

"There  he  is,"  cried  .lack,  ignoring  the  question  a 
caught  sight  of  Ditto  running  along  the  top  of  the  flume 
toward  its  upper  end.      "What's  he  after?' 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Likewise,  excitedly,  "but  I'm 
going  to  see." 

And  the  two  boys  darted  after  Ditto.  By  this  time 
the  flames  had  almost  reached  the  mill,  and  smoke  was 
pourin"-  in  great  volumes  out  of  the  little  hole  the  boys 
had  made  up  by  the  thick  plank  that  held  the  water 
back. 

"Hurry  up,  fellows,"  cried  Ditto.  "If  we  can  move 
the  board  we  can  put  out  the  fire.  The  water  '11  run 
through,  and  it  will  be  all  right." 

But  it  was  a  vain  effort— the  board  could  not  be  moved, 
and  almost  beneath  the  boys'  feet  the  flames  burst  forth. 
Try  as  they  could  they  could  not  get  the  board  out  of  the 
way,  and  they  had  about  given  up  in  despair  when,  with 
a  noise  like  the  booming  of  a  gun,  the  board  broke  in 
twain,  the  force  of  the  water  sent  its  two  halves  flying 
through  the  flume,  and,  following  close  upon  them. 


the  stream  leaped  through  in  a  mighty  tide,  and  the  mill 
\\as  saved.  The  flood  of  water  had  put  the  fire  out. 

The  flames  themselves,  eating  slowly  the  night  hours 
through,  had  so  burned  the  obstruction  to  the  water  that 
the  board  had  weakened  and  burst,  and  the  lire  by  its  own 
work  was  deprived  of  the  prey  it  was  about  to  devour. 

So  it  happened  that  Jack,  Ditto,  and  Likewise  got  more 
excitement  out  of  setting  off  rockets  in  the  Hume  than 
they  expected,  and  "became  convinced  at  the  same  time 
that  the  least  dangerous  method  of  playing  with  rockets 
was  to  set  them  off  in  the  manner  usually  followed  by 
less  adventurous  spirits  than  they. 


CAMPING. 

BY    ARTHUR    MOORE   MORSE. 
II.— CAMP   FURNISHINGS. 

T^HE  best  style  of  tent  for  a  party  numbering  from  four 
to  six  is  a  wall-tent,  round  at  the  ends,  and  with 
exits  at  the  sides.  Let  the  tent  be  a  large  one,  for  no- 
thing is  more  demoralizing  to  good  order  in  camp  than 
cramped  quarters.  We  suggest  a  tent  about  eighteen  by 
ten  feet,  with  a  five-foot  "  wall."  While  a  "fly"  is  not 
an  absolute  necessity,  it  will  prove  an  advantage  in  time 
of  lieavv  rain,  and  is  certainly  worth  the  trouble  of  car- 
rying. 

*  To  pitch  the  tent,  first  join  the  poles  to  the  ridge-pole, 
spread    the  canvas    over   the    ridge  pole,   and    raise    the 

framework.  Then  while  two 
boys  hold  the  poles  in  position, 
drive  in  the  pegs  and  secure 
the  guy -ropes.  Fasten  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  close  to 
the  ground.  Hopes  should  ex- 
tend from  the  peaks  of  the 
tent  to  neighboring  trees  on  ei- 
ther side  to  prevent  a  collapse 
in  case  of  a  high  wind.  Dig  a 
trench  five  or  six  inches  deep 
around  the  tent  to  prevent  wa- 
ter from  running  under  the 
canvas.  Care  should  be  taken  to  loosen  the  guy-rope? 
during  a  rain,  as  the  sudden  shrinkage  is  liable  to  tear 
the  ropes  from  the  canvas. 

BEDS.— The  beds  are  an  important  factor  in  camp  fur- 
niture, and  considering  that  one-third  of  the  time  spent 
in  camp  is  passed  upon  them,  they  should  be  carefully 
constructed  with  a  view  to  comfort.  We  shall  speak 
only  of  one  kind  of  camp-bed,  because  that  one  is  the  best, 
and  can  be  made  at  slight  expense  of  time  and  trouble. 

For  a  single  bed  cut  two  logs  four  feet  long  and  six 
inches  in  diameter;  place  these  parallel  to  each  other  and 
six  feet  apart.  Construct  on  them  a  flooring  of  boards, 
if  possible,  or  saplings  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter 
will  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  On  this  framework 
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place  an  ordinary  bed-ticking  filled  with  the  green  tips  of 
hemlock  boughs.  It  is  advisable  always  to  lay  a  rubber 
blanket  beneath  the  ticking  to  guard  against  dampness. 
This  mattress  should  be  taken  out  of  the  tent  every  plea- 
sant day,  and  thoroughly  aired.  Put  fresh  twigs  in  the 
ticking  once  or  twice  a  week. 
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1>IM\(;  I  \I-.I.K      The  i  ning  table  is  in  the 

.'ii   tln>    Haps  are   at    the  sides   ami 

directly   on   llic  centre  <il   I  In- 
tent.       [I    ma\    seem   pleasant 
er  In  eat   nut    under  I  lie  I  fees, 

ami  there  is  no  objection  to 
it.  except  that  rainy  days 
and  late  suppers  require  that 

meals  he  served  under  the 
Cam  as  The  table  should  be 
built  in  the  centre  ol'  the  tent, 
extending  with  it.  SO  that 
when  the  Hap-  are  thrown 
back  it  will  be  practical! ;,  in 

the  opet t  'ill  Six  stakes 

three  and   a   half   feet    long,  sharpen    the   ends,  and   drive 

six   inches  into  the  1'  r id  in   two  parallel    rows,   luo    feet 

apart,  and  at  intervals  of  t  wo  and  a  hall'  feel  Cover 
with  clean  hi. arils.  For  seats  drive  t  wo  slakes  into  the 
ground,  and  nail  to  them  a  short  board.  Kach  person 
should  select  his  seat  at  the  table,  and  keep  it  permanent- 
ly. <  )l  her  simple  seals  may  lie  made  like  those  shown  ill 
the  illustration  below 

^niVE. — The  days  of  tin-  conventional  camp  lire  for 
Cooking  purposes  are  gone  by.  The  camp  should  each 
day  lie  supplied  with  a  variety  of  well-cooked  fond,  and 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  if  the  campers  are  dependent 
upon  an  exposed  wood  fire.  You  should  he  able  to  lind 
at  the  village  an  old  cooking  stove,  which  you  can  doubt- 
less procure  for  the  season  at  a  slight  cost.  Set  it  up  in 
a  protected  spot  near  the  tent,  and  provide  it  with  a  long 
funnel  for  draught.  If  you  cannot  find  a  complete  stove', 
at  least  secure  a  top,  and  place  it  on  a  rectangular  en- 
closure of  stones  from  eight  1<>  twelve  inches  in  height, 
the  cracks  between  the  stones  being-  closed  with  mud  or 
cement. 

CANOPY. — It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  build  a  canopy 
over  the  stove  which  will  serve  as  a  protection  from  both 
sun  and  rain.  It  should  have  as  its  foundation  a  stout 
framework  of  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  and  cross 
pieces,  and  should  be  thoroughly  thatched  throughout 
with  ferns  ami  green  twigs. 

I'uovisiox  TKXT.— The  habit  of  storing  the  provisions 
in  the  living-tent  should  not  be  tolerated.  In  spite  of 
careful  effort  to  the  contrary,  food  will  get  scattered 
about,  and  then  there  is  the  temptation  to  take  a  bite 
now  and  then,  a  practice  which  plays  havoc  with  deli 
cacies,  which  should  be  reserved  until  meal-time.  Pitch 
an  A  tent  six  feet  square  a  few  feet  from  the  stove  to 


VAItlOI'S    KIMiS    ill 


bold  all  the  cooking  utensils  and  provisions.  Have  ev- 
erything kept  in  boxes  and  not  deposited  indiscriminate- 
ly on  I  he  ground. 

"COOLER.  For  convenience  in  preserving  perishable 
articles  of  food  we  would  suggest  our  cooler.  Its  con- 
struction is  very  simple,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing description.  Take  any  serviceable  wooden  box  a 
1  ^t  "i1  mori  square,  and  line  it  carefully  with  zinc  or 
tin,  thus  rendering  it  water-tight.  Let  the  cover,  also 


lined,    be   SI-CM;  id    and    provided    with    a   hinge, 

and   padlock.       Sim.    the  Cooler  to  its    cover   in  some 

damp,    shadv    spot.       In    it    butter    will    remain    linn   and 

milk  fresh  fora  considerable  length  of  time. 

('IMIKIM;  UTENSILS.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
campers  will  attempt  to  prepare  any  fancy  messes,  at  the 
same  linn-  the  table  should  be  supplied  each  day  with  a 
cooked  food.  To  attain  this  end  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  small  bill  uel  1 -selected  supply  of  cook- 
ing utensils.  We  give  a  list  of  utensils  sufficient  fora 
small  party:  Tuo  agate  iron  saucepans  itiiree  quarts!, 
two  sieel  spiders,  two  large  pails,  milk  can.  coll'ee  po| , 
two  medium  si/ed  tin  dishes,  cutlery,  dish  pan.  These  ar 
tides  are  absolutely  needed  in  cam]). 

< 'i. i 'THING. — The  amount  of  clothing  to  be  carried  de- 
pends upon  the  time  one  is  to  be  gone,  and  the  local 

of  the  camp.  <  ienerally  speaking  each  camper  should  be 
provided  with  the  same  amount  of  clothing  lie  would 
wear  were  he  at  home.  This  applies  especially  to  under- 
clothing. There  is  no  conventional  cam))  suit.  A  long- 
ee\  ed  jersey,  or  cheviot  shirt,  any  light-weight  long 
trousers  supported  by  a  belt,  visor  cap.  and  canvas  tennis 
shoes  make  a  very  comfortable  outfit  for  pleasant  wea- 
ther. A  cold  rainy  day  requires  an  old  winter  suit 

throughout,  with  lea- 
ther shoes.  Rubber 
coats  and  boots  are 
very  bulky  and  heavy 
—  hardly  worth  car- 
rying. Kach  camper 
should  bring  a  gi  iod- 
sized  trunk  in  which 
to  keep  all  his  per- 
sonal ell'ects  free 
KAIT.,,,,X  from  dirt  and  damp- 

ness.     There   will  be 

plenty  of  room  in  the  tent  for  the  trunks,  and  experience 
will  show  that  they  are  well  worth  the  trouble  of  trans- 
portation. 

GUNS  AND  RODS. — The  question  of  fire-arms  is  one  of 
minor  importance.  The  only  things  yon  can  lawfully 
fire  at  during  the  summer  months  are  crows,  and  if  you 
are  careful,  no  injury  need  be  done  to  either  party.  A 
thirty-two  calibre  rifle  is,  however,  a  handy  weapon  to 
have  in  camp.  In  an  unloaded  state  it  will  have  a 
wholesome  ell'ect  on  tramps  and  other  unwelcome  visit- 
ors. Revolvers  and  pistols  are  decidedly  out  of  place  in 
a  camp;  they  are  certainly  of  no  practical  value,  and  too 
often  prove  disastrous. 

In  speaking  of  fishing-rods,  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
I  hey  are  to  be  used  in  taking  out  /((Ar  fish.  For  this  pur- 
pose select  a  lance-wood  bait  rod  weighing  about  twelve 
ounces.  The  reel  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  cap 
turing  of  the  lish,  and  should  not  be  a  cheap  affair.  A 
braided  raw-silk  line  is  preferable  to  an  oiled-silk  one, 
and  it  does  not  kink  as  do  many  oiled  lines. 

BAIT. — Perhaps  a  few  words  in  regard  to  bait  for  catch- 
ing bass  and  pickerel  would  not  be  out  of 'place.  Tin- 
best  and  standard  bait  is  the  minnow.  To  obtain  this 
fish,  take  a  piece  of  mosquito  netting  six  or  eight  feet 
long  and  three  feet  wide.  Weight  one  long  edge  with 
small  pebbles  or  bullets,  and  tie  a  stout  piece  of  cord  to 
each  of  the  four  corners.  I>rag  the  shallow  water  along 
the  sandy  shores  of  the  lake,  keeping  the  lower  cords 
short  and  the  netting  close  to  the  bottom.  Allow  the  top 
edge  of  the  net  to  sag  back  a  little.  The  school,  finding 
escape  around  the  ends  impossible,  will  dart  into  the  net, 
when  all  four  corners  should  be  quickly  drawn  up.  For 
pres  Tvation  of  this  bait,  which  is  good  only  when  alive, 
cover  two  sides  of  a  wooden  box  with  a  line  wire  screen. 
Fix  a  trap-door  in  the  top,  and  anchor  the  box  in  a  quiet 
cove  near  the  camp.  Crickets  and  grasshoppers  also 
make  good  bait. 
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AN  OWL  IN   THE  STOVE. 

FLORIDA  has  more  wonders  to  otter  its  visitors  than  the  boil- 
ing springs,  the  trees  lull  of  oranges,  anil  the  jrivat  liotrls. 
A  New  York  boy  who  spent  the  winter  in  a  rural  part  of  Orange 
(.'•unity  thinks  that  the  State  is  full  of  queer  things.  "  Von  don't 
even  have  to  go  out  of  your  own  house  to  find  them,"  he  says. 
'•  When  I  went  down  there  the  weather  was  cold  for  a  few  days, 
and  they  put  up  a  stove  in  my  room — an  old-fashioned  wood- 
sto\e.  made  of  cast  iron,  and  shaped  like  a  box.  It  soon  eanie 
on  warm,  and  for  a  long  time  I  needed  no  tire. 

••  1  'or  several  days  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  something  move 
in  the.  stove,  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  it.     One  night  as  I  was 
giiin^  to  lied  the  noise  in  the  stove  was  so  plain  that  I  was  sure 
there      was      something      in 
there-.     I  started  to  open  the 
stove    door,  but    it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  be  a  big 
snake,  so  I  went  and  called 
my  father.     He  came  in  with 

a  c: and  opened  the  stove, 

and  saw  a  big  pair  of  eyes 
glaring  at  him,  but  it  was 
too  dark  to  see  what  they 
belonged  to.  He  dropped 
a  small  piece  of  burning 
paper  in  the  top,  and  put  in 
his  hand  and  drew  out,  a 
great  big  owl.  His  lordship 
looked  at  us  as  wise  as  if  he 
knew  everything  in  the 
world,  but  he  aeteil  very 
stupidly.  After  he  had 
winked  at  us  a  few  times, 
as  if  he  was  asking,  'Well, 
what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  me  ?'  we  opened  the 
window  for  him,  and  he 
hardly  knew  enough  to  fly 
out.  He  had  fallen  down 
the  stove-pipe,  and  of  course 
could  not  get  out.  of  the 
stove. 

"Well,  when  that  excite- 
ment was  over  I  made  a 
fresh  start  for  bed.  Some 
rooms  in  Florida  have  car- 
pet on  the  floor,  and  some 
don't,  but  most  don't.  My 
room  didn't  have  any,  of 
course.  I  sat  down  on  the 
side  of  the  bed  to  pull  oft' 
my  shoes,  and  I  heard  some- 
thing break.  I  thought  it 
was  the  side  piece  of  the 
bedstead.  '  It's  the  climate.' 
said  I  to  myself;  'it's  made 
me  so  fat  that  I'm  breaking 
the  furniture.'  I  held  the 
lamp  down  and  looked,  but 
the  bed  was  all  right  ;  so  I 
sat  down  again,  and  the, 
minute  I  touched  the  bed- 
stead the  cracking  began 
again.  'Go  it, 'said  I.  'and 
we'll  see  what  will  happen.' 
The  cracking  changed  into 
a  crash,  and  bang  went  one 
leg  of  the  bedstead  right 
through  the  floor.  In  those 
houses  the  floor  above  is  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  below, 
so  part  of  my  bedstead  stuck 
through  into  the  parlor,  and 
they  picked  the  caster  off 
the  parlor  floor.  It  made  a 
great  commotion,  but  there 
was  not  much  harm  done. 
It  was  dry-rot,  that  was  all. 
In  that  climate  the  dry-rot 
works  away  at  the  inside  of 
a  board,  and  eats  it  all  away 


but  a  little  crust  on  the  outside;  so  tlie  board  looks  perfectly 
sound  when  it  has  no  strength  at  all,  anil  as  soon  as  any  weight 
is  put  on  it,  it,  breaks. 

"That  was  a  g I  average  night  for  excitement,  but  it  was 

nothing  to  the  day  they  killed  the  eight-foot  rattle-snake  almost 
in  frout  of  the  railroad  station." 


TOMMY'S    WISH. 

TOMMY.  "The  fish  go  in  schools,  don't  they,  mamma  '" 
MAMMA.   "  Yes,  Tommy  dear." 

TOMMY.  "I  wish  you. would  buy  me  a  bathing  s  .it,  mamma, 
and  send  me  to  one  of  their  schools." 


iFOlMHOFJUCTj 
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BENSON 


FiiruTH   of  July   has  eome 

again, 

<  'ome  again,  come  a^ain  ; 
Fourth    of   July   has    eome 

again 
So  early   in   the   morning. 

Here  conies  Ruth  with  tor- 
pe.loes  to  snap. 

Torpedoes  to  snap,  torpe- 
poes  to  snap; 

Here  comes  Ruth  with  tor- 
pedoes to  snap. 

On  Fourth  of  July  in  the 
morning. 


Here  conies  Jack  with  his  cannon  to  tire, 
Cannon  to  fire,  cannon  to  fire; 
Here  comes  Jack  with  his  cannon  to  tire, 
On  Fourth  of  July  in   the  morning. 

Here  comes  Jane  with  the  ice-cream  to  freeze, 
Ice-cream  to  freeze,  ice-cream  to  freeze; 
Here  conies  Jane  with  the  ice-cream  to  freeze, 
On  Fourth  of  July  in  the  morning. 

Mamma  and  papa  have  the.  flag  to  raise, 
Flag  to  raise,  flag  to  raise  ; 
Mamma  and  papa  have  the  flag  to  raise, 
On  Fourth  of  July  in  the  morning. 
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GETTING    <>\    IN    LIFE 

r.\    W1LL1  \M    MATH] 

VI  -   .11  I".  MI  '•  I     DECISION,    IND    MANNERS 


ENKK'iN     to    >"•   effective    must    !»•   joined    \villi  ./'"/</ 
mi  lit  ;mil  '/'  ci.-ii/in.  without   \vliicli  a  111:111  is  i|M;ill  licil 

to  be  .-i  I'li'i-U  ur  riiri'iM.-in  I'm-  others,  who  can  <io  the 

:i  ml  planning  lor  which  lir  lacks  capacity.     Woe 

lie    to    him    \vho    gives    rrin    in    business    !o   an    impetuous 

will    when    his   judgment    cannot    lie    trusted!       It    is    like 

putting   an    engine   at    Inuli    pressure    ulien    the    Ih    wheel 

>ullieient  strength;  t  he  cent  rif  ugal  power  will  soon 
Scatter  il  to  I'l-airmcnls  See  to  it.  then,  that  \  our  judg- 

ment is  cultivated  by  study  of  thoughtful  books,  observa 

tion,  and    meditation.       I  >o    not    make    the    mistake    which 
so   many    youths   do.  of    cultivating    the    lo\\er    faculties 

of  tin-  mind     fancy,  wit.  etc.     instead  of  the  higher;  the 

auxiliary  ones  instead  of  the  principal.  There  is  an  ap- 
plause that  follows  the  dispia\  of  the  former  which  is 
ring  to  youthful  vanity  :  hut  let  the  brilliant,  showy 
youth  lie  pitted  in  the  arena  against  an  antagonist  who 
has  aimed  chielly  at  strength  of  mind,  and  sought  to  dis- 
cipline his  faculties  of  reasoning  and  judgment,  and  yon 
will  soon  see  the  sparkling  diamond  reduced  to  carhoii 
and  pounded  to  dust. 

Next  in  importance  to  a  sound  judgment  is  decision. 
He  who  conihines  the  soundest  judgment  with  the  great- 
est  rapidity  of  decision  and  energy  in  executing'  his  plans 
will  push  his  way  the  fastest  and  climh  the  highest  lip 
the  steeps  of  success.  Thousands  of  men  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  every  other  qualification  for  yetting-  on  in  the 
world  fail  from  lack  of  decision.  Bacon  justly  complains 
of  them  that  through  fastidiousness,  timidity,  or  mental 
slowness  they  object  too  m  uel  i.  consu  1  1  too  hint;1,  adven- 
ture too  little,  repent,  too  soon,  and  m'/diini  ilrirc  Iinxin<-Nn 
lunar.  The  world  was  not  made  for  slow,  squeamish,  tim- 
id people,  hut  for  those  w  ho  act  instantaneously  and  with 
power.  Better  decide  wrong  occasionally  than  he  forever 
hesitating  and  vacillating.  with  the  weakness,  misery,  and 
disaster  that  follow  from  a  chronic  hahit  of  doubt.  "To 
do  anything  worth  doing  in  the  world,"  says  Siduev 
Smith,  "we  must  not  stand  shivering  on  the  brink,  and 
thinking  of  the  cold  and  the  danger,  hut  jump  in  and 
scramble  through  as  well  as  we  can.  It  will  not.  do  to 
be  perpetually  calculating-  risks  and  adjusting  nice 
chances.  It  did  all  very  well  before  the  Flood;  but  at 
present  a  man  waits  and  doubts  and  hesitates,  and  con- 
sults his  brother  and  his  uncle  and  his  first  cousins  and 
his  particular  friends,  till  one  day  he  finds  that  he  is  six 
ty  live  years  of  age;  that  he  has  lost  so  much  time  in 
consulting  friends  that  he  has  no  time  left  to  follow  their 
advice." 

The  victories  and  defeats  ill  life  often  turn  on  minutes. 
Crises  are  ever  and  anon  occurring,  the  seizing  of  which 
is  triumph,  the  neglect  of  which  is  ruin.  Too  many 
young  men  who  might  otherwise  succeed  in  life  are  like 
the  Alliance  that  fought  the  French  Revolution,  which, 
as  Charnfort  said,  was  always  behind  by  a  da\.  by  an 
army,  by  an  idea.  In  critical  moments  they  vacillate, 
like  Louis  XVI.,  whose  pitiful  lack  of  decision  and  nerve 
prevented  him,  in  his  escape  from  Paris  to  the  frontier  of 
France,  from  passing  round  the  harrier  in  the  highway 
at  Van-lines,  Instead  of  acting  promptly,  he  hesitated. 
and  discussed  the  line  quality  of  the  Burgundy  olVered 
him  at  the  village  inn.  and  that  hesitation  was  his  ruin. 
In  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  he  might  have  been  safe 
among  his  friends,  but  through  his  delay  in  the.  little 
parlor,  outside  events  shaped  themselves  in  the  fatal 
grooves  of  that  long  procession  of  shame  and  snll'ering 
which  ended  with  the  guillotine. 

How  man\   Generals  have   lost   the  opportunity  of  vie 

*  The    invvii-ius    articles   in    ihN   series   were   published    in    HAKPER'S 
i  -  •'     .    I'EOPLE  Nos  I'M:,  i;'"1.,  699,  Til:.,  and  710. 


tor\  through  their  -   anxiety  to  be  perfectly  pre- 

pared  For  battle!      H"w   ditlerent   Napoleon's  conduct  in 

his  K^-\  piian  expedition,  Hardly  had  he  disembarked  at 
Alexandria  when  lie  advanced  against  that  city,  and  as- 
saiilred  it  with  a  mere  handful  of  his  troops,  without 
waiting  for  his  artillery.  "It  is  a  principle  of  war," 
says  he.  "that  when  one  can  use  the  thunder-holt,  it 
should  in-  preferred  to  cannon."  Who  does  not  admire 
the  intrepidity  and  decision  of  that  hard  fighter.  Admiral 
Farragut.  in  Mobile  I'.a  \ .  when,  despite  the  torpedoes 
that  had  just  sunk  the  'I'i'Cii nixi'Ii .  he  ordered  the  Meet  to 

press  on.     "  Go  on !"  he  shouted.     "  Four  bells.     Captain 

I  >a  \ton,  go  ahead!  Jouett,  full  speed!"  and  the  dread 
line  was  passed.  The  torpedoes  snapped,  but  did  not  ex- 
plode, and  a  disastrous  defeat  was  converted  into  a  brill- 
iant victory.  Promptness  of  decision  allied  to  invincible 
couraue  and  energy  was  a  leading  quality  of  the  eminent 
man  of  business  and  philanthropist.  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
Bnxton.  AYhen  he  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  British  "West  Indies  he  encountered  a  howling  tem- 
pest of  opposition.  All  the  artillery  of  prayers,  en- 
treaties, (latteries,  and  threats  was  directed  against  him 
to  induce  him  to  postpone  his-  motion  in  the  House  of 
I  'ominous,  but  in  vain.  "  "What  shall  I  say  when  I  hear 
people  abusing  \  on  .'"'  asked  one  of  his  friends  when  the 
storm  was  fiercest.  "  Say."  lie  replied,  snapping  his  fin- 
gers- --"  say  tltut  .'" 

Will  you  tell  me  that  decision,  like  bodily  vigor,  is 
God-given,  and  cannot  be  created  by  dint  of  effort?  I 
answer  that  some  men.  no  doubt,  have  constitutionally 
decision  of  mind  ;  but  does  this  prove  that  this  quality 
may  not  he  acquired  by  those  who  lack  it,  or  strengthen- 
ed by  those  in  whom  it  is  weak?  By  no  means.  Many 
men  are  constitutionally  timid,  but  do  they  not  often 
conquer  their  timidity,  and  become  conspicuous  for  hero- 
ism '!  Frederick  the  Great  tied  like  the  veriest  poltroon 
from  his  first  battle,  yet  he  afterward  astonished  the 
world  by  his  bravery  amid  the  most  appalling  military 
disasters.  William  Wirt  tells  of  an  inferior  officer  in 
our  Revolutionary  war  who  was  nicknamed  "  Captain 
Death, "and  who  was  singled  out  for'the  most  desperate 
enterprises.  If  a  "forlorn  hope"  was  to  be  sent  out  or 
a  dangerous  battery  to  be  stormed  he  was  always  chosen 
to  lead  the  adventure;  yet  it  was  observed  that  he  was 
never  called  up  for  the  purpose  when  he  did  not  turn  as 
pale  as  his  namesake  at  the  proposal,  and  tremble  from 
head  to  foot.  Still  he  never  failed  to  face  the  danger, 
and  went  unscathed  through  all  the  showers  of  bullets 
he  encountered.  If  cowardice  may  he  overcome  by  moral 
considerations,  by  the  sense  of  shame,  training,  and  dis- 
cipline, why  may  not  the  infirmity  of  irresolution  be  con- 
quered,  and  a  habit  of  decision  be  formed  in  the  same 
waj  '.  Resolve,  then,  that  you  will  acquire  this  habit  if 
you  lack  it. 

1  '•'      lllOU     ill     till-    Yilll 

I  if  circumstances;    yea,  sc/i/.e  the  arrow's  barb, 

Before    tin-   tensu   string   murmur. " 

But  we  must  pass  from  this  theme  to  the  consideration 
ol  manners,  good  and  bad,  as  affecting  worldly  advance- 
ment. "A  iHiod  manner,"  says  Bulwer,  "is  the  best 
tiling  in  the  world  either  to  get  a  good  or  to  supply  the 

"ant  of  it."  Politicians  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  there- 
fore are  careful  to  put.  a  hinge  in  the  neck,  and  keep  it 
well  oiled.  Iii  many  private  callings  coarse,  awkward, 
or  oll'ensive  manners  often  neutralize  the  finest  intel- 
lectual gifts.  It  seems  hard  that  men  should  be  prepos- 
sessed or  prejudiced  regarding  one  another  by  what  is 
merely  supcrlicial:  but  the  simple  fact  is,  they  are. 
Then-  are  thousands  of  good,  even  excellent  persons  in 
UK  world  with  a  certain  hardness  of  character  whose 
manners  are  disagreeable.  There  are  blunt  and  boorish, 
shy  and  reserved  men.  with  whom  intercourse  is  exceed- 
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ingly  unpleasant.  It  is  not  that  they  are  malignant,  but 
they  lack  a  delicate  perception  of  the  little  trifling 
things  by  which  pain  or  pleasure  is  caused.  Again,  there 
are  rude,  cynical,  restless  people—the  contradiclers  and 
railers  at  public  and  private  tables,  that,  as  Emerson 
says,  are  like  terriers,  who  conceive  it  the  duty  of  a  dog 
of  honor  to  growl  at  any  passer-by,  and  do  the  honor's  of 
tin-  house  by  barking  him  out  of  sight.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  men  of  a  winning,  sympathetic,  golden 
temper,  with  whom  a  half-hour's  talk  is  as  invigorating 
as  a  bath  of  sunshine.  Is  there  any  doubt  to  which  of 
these  classes  belong  the  men  who  get  011  in  life? 

••  Civility,"  says  Lady  Montagu,  "costs  nothing,  and 
brings  everything."  The  shrewd  Madame  de  Tencin 
gave  as  a  rule  to  Madame  de  Geoffrin,  who  was  educated 
under  her,  "Never  rebuff  any  man;  for  though  nine  per- 
sons out  of  ten  should  not  give  themselves  a  farthing's 
worth  of  trouble  for  you,  the  tenth  may  become  a  useful 
friend."  Many  a  fortune  has  been  won  by  little  atten- 
tions that  were  not  tinged  with  the  hope  of  after  reward, 
but.  were  sincere  and  kindly  ones,  springing  from  a  good 
heart  and  good  breeding  combined.  It  is  related  of  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Dodd,  that  once,  when  attending  an  auction, 
she  bid  for  a  cabinet,  and  was  at  once  outbidden  by  a 
lady  present,  upon  which  Mrs.  Dodd  immediately  courte- 
seyed  and  retired  from  the  contest.  The  lady,  who  had 
set  her  heart  upon  the  article,  was  so  pleased  by  this,  that 
she  expressed  a  desire  for  a  better  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Dodd,  and  shortly  afterward  presented  her  with  a  lottery- 
ticket  which  drew  a  prize  of  £1000.  A  celebrated  Eng- 
lish politician  is  said  to  have  won  an  influential  lady's 
support  in  an  important  election,  by  listening  patiently 
as  she  explained  to  him  in  detail  fourteen  ways  of  mak- 
ing a  certain  kind  of  cake.  The  glaring  vices  of  Charles 
James  Fox  were  overlooked  by  those  who  felt  the  fasci- 
nation of  his  manner.  His  courtesy  and  affability  pre- 
served him  from  personal  dislike,  even  when  he  had  gam- 
bled away  his  last  dollar,  and  politically  was  the  most 
unpopular  man  in  England.  When  Pitt,  his  chief  oppo- 
nent, was  asked  in  Paris  in  1783,  by  some  French  states- 
men how  a  man  ruined  by  the  dice-box  and  the  turf, 
could  have  such  weight  in  England,  he  replied,  "You 
have  never  been  under  the  wand  of  the  magician." 

Can  this  charm  of  manner,  true  courtesy,  be  acquired; 
and  if  it  can.  in  what  way?  No  doubt  it  is  often  a  nat- 
ural gift,  but  it  is  often,  too,  the  result  of  art  and  culture. 
Though  when  it  is  in  perfection  we  cannot  analyze  it  and 
detect  its  hidden  mystery  any  more  than  we  can  analyze 
a  delicate  perfume,  yet  it  is  in  substance  what  Lord  fChat- 
ham,  in  his  letters  to  his  nephew  at  Cambridge,  calls 
"benevolence  in  little  things."  This  benevolence  is  not 
to  be  acquired  by  studying  rules  of  etiquette,  though 
these  are  not  to  be  despised.  Of  course  a  well-bred  man 
will  be  truthful,  calm,  quiet,  dignified,  and  self-possessed; 
he  will  not  be  unduly  familiar  or  obtrusive;  will  not  be 
supercilious,  boastful,  or  vain  of  his  gifts  or  accomplish- 
ments; will  be  respectful  to  his  inferiors,  and  tender  tow- 
ard the  weak;  will  be  self-denying  without  effort;  will 
listen  attentively  when  spoken  to,  and  not  interrupt  the 
speaker;  will  tell  few  stories  in  general  society,  and  u  hen 
he  tells  one,  will  make  it  brief,  and  avoid  needless  details, 
etc..  etc.  But  these  are  merely  the  outward  manilevia 
tii ins  of  courtesy,  which  has  its  source  within — in  the 
heart.  True  courtesy  springs  from  goodness  of  Jin/rf. 
To  attain  it  you  must  be  filled  with  a  kind  and  loving 
spirit.  You  must  have  what  Sir  Philip  Sidney  calls 
"high  thoughts  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy."  If  these 
are  wanting,  all  the  forms  of  politeness  are  but  empty 
husks,  a  cheat,  and  a  sham.  But  if  you  have  a  sincere 
desire  to  please,  this  is  more  than  half  the  battle.  Fre- 
quent good  society,  and  observation  and  attention  will 
achieve  the  rest.  "Live  among  wolves,"  says  a  Spanish 
proverb,  "and  you  will  soon  begin  to  howl."  Live 


among  well  bred  people,  and  insensibly  you  will  catch 
and  reproduce  the  air,  the  address,  and  the  turn  of  those 
with  whom  vou  associate. 


INDIANS! 

BY   PHILIP   MAKSTON   BRASHER. 

IT  is  not  many  years  ago  that  Indians  were  numerous 
in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Colorado.  They  were  not 
tame  Indians  either,  but  fierce  creatures,  almost  as  far 
beyond  the  influence  of  humane  impulses  as  the  wild 
animals  they  slaughtered  with  their  bows  and  arrows. 
White  settlers  and  travellers  in  an  Indian  country  were 
obliged  to  be  constantly  on  guard  against  redskins,  for, 
although  treaties  of  peace  existed  from  time  to  time, 
there  was  no  telling  when  one  Indian  band  or  another 
would  repudiate  its  promises  to  let  white  men  alone  and 
go  upon  tlie  war-path  to  wage  battle  with  all  comers; 
and,  whether  at  peace  or  not,  the  Indian  was  seldom  un- 
willing to  gratify  his  fondness  for  highway  rubbery, 
stock-stealing,  and  similar  enterprises. 

Ambushing  his  intended  victim  was  a  favorite  mode  of 
procedure  with  the  "noble  red  man,"  and  very  clever  he 
was  at  tliis  particular  game.  He  could  hide  as  cunning- 
ly as  a  rabbit  while  waiting  for  his  prey,  and  travellers 
plodding  wearily  along, with  no  suspicion  of  danger  near, 
were  often  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  howling  robbers 
which  seemed  to  have  sprung1,  without  warning,  from 
the  earth  itself.  One  afternoon,  before  railroads  were 
known  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  a  stage  coach  was 
bowling  along  in  southern  Colorado.  It  carried  six  pas- 
sengers, live  riding  inside  and  one  on  the  box.  The 
driver,  a  man  of  much  experience  in  frontier  life,  and 
familiar  with  most  Indian  tricks  and  deceits,  was  con- 
gratulating himself  on  having  almost  ended  another  day's 
run  safely  when  he  caught  sight  of  something  ahead 
which  at  once  aroused  his  suspicion.  It  was  apparently 
only  a  harmless  sand  heap,  but  the  driver's  practised  eye 
Saw  danger  in  it,  and  he  gave  his  team  loose  rein  and 
cracked  his  whip  over  the  leaders'  heads  with  startling 
emphasis  as  a  hint  that  speed  was  needed,  and  very 
quickly. 

Off  went  the  six  horses  on  a  wild  run,  and  the  inno- 
cent-looking sand  heap  suddenly  lost  its  character  as 
such  and  became  a  wild  Indian,  bent  on  capturing  the 
coach.  Perceiving  that  his  intention  had  been  discov- 
ered somewhat  prematurely,  the  tawny  rascal  let  fly  an 
arrow  and  a  frightful  yell  simultaneously.  The  arrow 
did  no  harm,  but  the  yell  brought  about  a  score  of  fellow- 
scamps  out  of  seemingly  impossible  hiding-places  close 
by,  and  the  gang  took  after  the  coach  as  soon  as  they 
could  mount  their  horses,  which  had  been  hidden  in  a 
grove.  They  overtook  the  coach  too,  but  were  met  with 
so  severe  a  storm  of  bullets,  fired  from  its  interior,  that 
its  capture  could  not  at  once  be  effected.  The  outside 
passenger  had  crawled  inside  at  the  first  alarm,  and  now 
six  badly  scared  men  were  emptying  revolvers  and  rifles 
at  their  pursuers,  while  the  driver  was  offering  ever\  en- 
couragement to  his  horses  to  get  himself  and  his  passen- 
gers out  of  the  danger. 

It  was  only  two  miles  to  the  next  station,  but  whether 
so  terrible  a  pace  could  be  maintained  long  enough  was 
an  unanswered  question.  The  Indians,  fearing  to  lose 
their  booty,  crowded  hard,  and  one  fellow,  riding  up 
alongside  the  coach,  sent  an  arrow  through  it.  He  got 
a  bullet  in' his  head  and  dropped.  The  driver  appeared 
to  have  a  charmed  life,  for  not  an  arrow  hurt  him, 
though  two  passed  through  his  clothing;  and  when  at 
last  the  station  came  in  sight  he  raised  his  voice  with 
such  power  that  a  relief  party  at  once  rode  out  to  meet 
the  coach.  The  Indians  saw  help  coming'.  They  took 
the  hint  and  turned  about,  while  the  coach  dashed  into 
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safety  wltli  arrows  sticking  into  it,  on  all  sides.  No  one 
on  board  was  hurt. 

The  following-  story  illustrates  the  anxiety  and  fear  of 
Indians  suffered  by  early  settlers  in  the  far  West.  When 
news  of  the  Thornburgh  massacre  (1SS7H)  reached  the 
Yampa  River,  in  northwestern  t 'olorado,  a  man,  who 
ma  v  be  called  Weed,  living  near  that  stream,  fancied 
thai  a  general  murder  of  whites  was  about  to  take  place, 
and  that  the  blood-thirsty  Utes  were  already  approaching 
the  Yampa  Valley  to  clean  out  its  inhabitants.  That  was 
enough  for  Mr.  Weed.  .Iniiipmir  on  his  white  pony 
he  rode  madly  up  the  valley  toward  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Steamboat  Springs,  in  Koiitt  County.  His  fam- 
ily was  visiting  there,  and  he  was  bound  to  fly  to  the 
rescue  of  his  dear  ones.  He  reached  the  place  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  though  the  run  nearly  killed  his  pony,  and 
v.  as  rejoiced  to  tind  that  he  had  outstripped  the  Indians. 

Scarcely  pausing-  to  warn  any  one  else  of  the  im- 
pending1 danger,  Mr.  Weed  hastened  to  the  camping- 
place  of  hjs  family,  and  immediately  set  about  making 
preparations  for  defence.  He  selecit-d  a  new  camp  site, 
well  hidden  by  clumps  of  willows,  and.  by-the  way.  just 
where  an  attacking-  force  could  easily  have  burned  him 
out,  or  got  the  best  of  him  in  any  one  of  several  ways,  for 
he  wasn't  much  of  a  strategist.  Then  he  bewail  moving 
supplies,  and  fora  couple  of  hours  was  distressingly  busy. 
at  times  being  so  badly  "  rattled"  that  lie  would  run  back 
and  forth  with  a  sack  of  Hour  or  other  bulky  burden  and 
foru-et.  to  lay  it  down.  Complete  removal  was  finally 
etl'eetcd,  however,  and  the  Weed  garrison  took  possession 
of  their  new  quarters,  prepared  to  light  to  the  last  gasp. 

There  was  another  family  of  pioneers  at  Steamboat 
Springs,  the  Crawfords,  and  they  naturally  felt  alarmed 
by  the  prospect  of  an  Indian  invasion;  so  Mrs.  < 'rawford, 
her  husband  being  absent  at  the  time,  packed  up  some 
food  and  clothing,  and  started  with  her  children  up  Soda 
( 'reek  to  seek  a  hiding-place.  This  party  made  their  way 
to  a  quiet  spot  a  couple  of  miles  distant,  and  went  into 


cam]).  At  evening  a  spy  was  sent  out  to  ascertain  if  the 
foe  had  appeared,  but  he  reported  on  his  return  that  the 
only  new  arrival  at  town  was  a  mail-carrier  from  down 
the  river.  This  mail  carrier  had  seen  nothing  unusual 
on  his  journey  except  a  "mighty  scared  man''  riding  fu- 
riously up  the  valley.  He  meant  Weed. 

Next  day,  as  no  war  party  broke  in  upon  the  scene,  and 
there  was  apparently  no  immediate  danger  of  a  massacre, 
the  (.'rawfords  returned  home.  A  few  men  from  other 
localities  also  arrived,  word  of  the  expected  attack  having 
been  sent  out  in  different  directions,  and  preparations  of 
a  substantial  kind  were  made  to  repel  invaders.  A  cabin 
was  turned  into  a  fort,  and  other  steps  were  taken  for  de- 
fence, which  made  every  one  feel  safer.  Toward  dusk 
some  dark  objects  were  seen  moving  slowly  along  the  top 
of  a  ridge  overlooking  the  camp,  and  public  attention  was 
drawn  to  them.  The  foe  was  doubtless  about  to  attack 
now,  and  the  little  garrison  grew  very  much  excited. 
No  blood-curdling  warwhoops  followed,  no  cloud  of  ar- 
rows whizzed  through  the  air,  however,  and  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  supposed  enemy  was  only  a  bunch  of 
cattle,  the  excitement  subsided. 

For  several  days  a  careful  watch  was  kept,  but  no  en- 
emy appeared.  News  of  the  fancied  danger  was  sent 
across  the  range  to  Mr.  Crawford,  and  he  rode  with  all 
speed  toward  home,  gathering  recruits  on  the  way.  His 
anxiety  can  better  be  imagined  than  described,  especially 
as  he  could  gather  no  reliable  word  of  the  situation  on 
his  journey  through  the  country,  which  at  that  time  con- 
tained but  few  settlers.  At  length  he  arrived  at  Steam- 
boat Springs,  almost  convinced  that  its  entire  population 
had  been  wiped  out  of  existence.  It  was  after  dark,  and 
all  was  still.  With  beating  hearts  the  party  of  horsemen 
rode  up,  expecting  anything  that  was  heart-breaking  and 
horrible,  and  were  intensely  relieved  to  find  everybody 
well  and  comfortable.  The  Indian  raid  never  took  place, 
and  the  only  reason  for  any  fear  of  it  sprang  from  the 
working  of  an  over-excited  imagination. 
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DAVE    remembers ! 
joyfully. 


He  remembers!"   cried   Robin, 


'  M  v  Dave  is  himself  awaked!"  exclaimed  Annette, 
with  a  radiant  face.  "  How  is  it  that  he  remember  now, 
and  not  before?"  asked  she,  in  perplexity. 

4' There  ain't  no  accountin'  for  the  freaks  of  folks' 
•memory  when  they  get  a  knock  on  the  head,"  said  Cap'ii 
Saul.  "I  see  a  fellow  that  had  got  a  knock  like  that, 
in  a  Liverpool  hospital  once;  he  never  knew  who  lie 
was  or  where  he  come  from,  or  any  other  matter,  till  he 
had  a  fever,  then  he  jest  come  to  as  nat.'ral  as  life.  I  ex- 
pect it's  some  like  the  man  that  jumped  into  the  bramble- 
bush.'' 

They  had  discovered  that  Dave's  ankle  was  badly 
sprained,  and  swollen  to  twice  its  natural  size,  and 
Duke  was  lying,  in  greater  pain  than  he  would  acknow- 
ledge, on  the  little  broken-springed  hum  ire.  but  when  Col- 
lins came  with  the  carriage,  after  what  seemed  an  endless 
delay,  he  insisted  that  it  should  first  be  used  to  carry 
Robin  and  Jean  and  Moira 
home.  They  found  that 
the  household  had  slept 
peacefully,  knowing  no- 
thing of  the  lire  until 
morning'  had  shown  them 
the  heavy  pall  of  smoke 
which  overhung  even  the 
l>ln  It's  and  the  sea. 

Before  Robin  slept  she 
wrote  a  letter  to  Ken.  She 
was  almost  exhausted. 
and  she  found  it  difficult 
to  write  to  Ken  now;  but 
she  wrote  "  Dave  remem- 
bers," with  an  account  of 
his  accident  and  what  he 
had  said.  Ken  must  get 
his  vacation  now,  she 
thought;  he  would  be  too 
impatient  to  wait.  At 
noon  of  that  day  Thanny 
appeared,  toiling  up  the 
hill  from  the  marsh  road 
— a  wayworn  little  pil- 
grim as  black  as  a  chim- 
ney -  sweep.  Jean  espied 
him  first  and  called  Rob- 
iii,  and  they  both  ran  out 
to  hear  his  adventures, 
Robin  delaying  only  to 
get  a  cup  of  coffee,  for 
Thanny  was  evidently 
what  Moira  expressively 
described  as  "  spint.'' 
Moira  folloxved  with  a 
great  piece  of  ginger- 
bread, fresh  from  the 
oven,  which  she  was 
obliged  to  feed  to  him,  as 
Thanny,  though  eying  it 
ravenously,  justly  main- 
tained that  he  "hadn't 
no  hands  to  touch  nice 
victuals  with." 

"  I've  lit  fire  stiddy — 
eleven  hours  fire-money !" 
explained  Thanny  be- 
tween, his  mouthfuls,  as 


he  sat  upon  the  grass,  surrounded  by  his  devoted  friends. 
"  Saul  couldn't  expect  a  fellow  to  v;o  to  school  after  that. 
could  he?  And  'twas  you  and  Duke  that  found  the 
French  boy,  wa'n't  it?  I  t.ell  you,  there's  been  kind  of 
lively  times.  And  I  came  awful  near  lickin'  a  feller,  too." 

"Oh,  Thanny!"  said  Robin,  reproachfully. 

"I  guess  if  you  knew!"  said  Thanny.  with  depths  of 
moaning  in  his  tone.  "I  wouldn't  care  if  he  was  a  man, 
if  I'd  been  there  and  heard  him  I'd  have  pitched  into  him. 
Would  you  let  anybody  say  that  your  friends  was  thieves, 
and  stole  a  watch,  without  pitehin'  into  him?" 

"  Who  stole  a  watch?  What  are  you  talking  about?" 
said  Jean. 

As  for  Robin,  she  could  feel  the  blood  rushing  to  her 
temples,  and  her  heart  seemed  to  be  heating  in  her  ears. 

Thanny  fortified  himself  with  a  long  draught  of  coffee 
and  a  great,  deliberate  bite  of  gingerbread,  which  Jean 
now  held,  since  Moira  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  her 
work.  "Of  course  nobody  cares  what  that  feller  says, 
and  he  knew  he'd  get  discharged  They  held  a  meetiu' 
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union    folio,    the    sensible    ours,   you    know      \vilti 
Mr.  Rawlinsand  Mr.  llallett.  right  in  the  room   .vhere  lie 

was    -irk         ('ai-l-en    had    heard    they    u  as    yoni'    to.   and 
i    asked    in    ii.    and    lie    knew    Ins    lime    was    up. 
Thai'-  hou    In-  dai-i-d   to  sal-si-  I  Mike   1  la  u  I  ins  like  that.       I 
\\  i-ht    I'd  li.-i-ii   Ihi-i-i- !" 

"Thannv.  what  do  \  on  ini-an  t  arisen  didn't  accuse 
I  i  ike  Rawlins  of  stealing  '"  demanded  .lean,  iin  |ia  I  n-nt  I  \  . 
'  III-  met  him  this  iiiornin'  when  Collins  \\as  carrvin' 
him  home  in  the  carriage,  and  lie  called  him  a  little 
sin-akin',  white  li\eivd  meddlei-.  mixin'  uith  the  work- 
men, and  kee|iiu'  the  lowest  i1.  imp'iiy  he  con  Id  lind,  and 
he  said — he  said  Ills  I'l'iends  K'en  and  li'ohin  Dinsmore 

wa'n't  ahove  steal  in'  a    u  atcli  a  nd   let  I  in in  en-en  I   lei 

ler  like  .lo  \Yilkes  sutler  for  it'  And  he  said  yon  had 
helped  Jo  \Yilkes  to  yet  oil'  out  of  the  way.  and  he  was 
knowiu'  to  it,  and  he  could  have  had  you  took  up! 
\o  .>.  I'll  tell  you  jest  what  it  all  means."  added  saga- 
cioUS  Th  a  nil  \  after  ::nol  her  refresh  i  ng  pull  at  the  coffee, 
"ll  got  out  soineiiow  that  them  fellers  expected  to  have 
i  In-  UK/-//  Ami  that  night,  and  [  don'  know  hut  what. 

thej    C up  and  trot    her  and   hrouyht    her    hack    again: 

for  jest  as  sure  as  I'm  a  liviif  sinner  she  wa'n't  layin' 
at  that  slip  when  1  went  acro-t  that  night.  And  that 
(  'ai-lseii  hatched  up  that  lie  with  jest  that,  much  to 
-tart  on  !" 

"  ll  doesn't  mailer,  anyway.  Such  a  ridiculous  stoi-y  !" 
said  .lean.  "  h'ancy  k'en  and  Robin  stealing1!  Of  course 
no  one  would  listen  to  it  for  a  moment.  I  think  Duke 
was  foolish  to  he  annoyed.  Why.  Kohin,  yon  look  as  if 
you  really  minded.  You're  quite  white." 

"Well,  it  ain't  so  very  polite,  now,"  said  Tlianny. 
"'Tain't  real  complimentary.  And  lies  are  always 
rilin'.  He  called  Duke  Rawlins  a  sight  of  names,  too. 
and  Steve  Pretty  go,  that  was  listening  he  said  Duke  was 
jest  as  white  as  a  sheet.  Collins  threatened  to  run  over 
him  if  he  didn't  clear  out.  He's  cleared  out  now,  bag 
and  baggage!  He  was  afraid  to  wait  for  the  train,  for 
tin-  men  was  threatenin'  to  hustle  him!" 

"  Has  he  really  yone?"  asked  Robin,  doubtfully. 

"  ( )f  course  lie  has;  that  was  part  of  the  'grcemeut 
that  the  union  made  with  Hallett  &  Rawlins,  that  lie 
should  be  discharged,  and  the  men  an-  coining  hack  at 
the  same  prices,  hut  with  the  old  hours  that  they  had  bc- 
fore  i 'arisen  came — all  of 'em,  jest  as  soon  as  the  new 
works  are  ready.  And  they've  arrested  the  men  that  set 
the  lire.  The  workmen  themselves  helped  to  track  'em, 
and  the  foreigners  an-  gom'  to  he  paid  for  their  trouble, 
and  Mr.  Rawlins  is  goin'  to  lind  work  for  'em  in  New 
York.  And  so  it's  all  right,  only  Duke  Rawlins  is  pretty 
SICK,  they  say:  they  had  two  doctors  as  soon  as  he  got 
home." 

"I  knew  lie  felt  dreadful  when  he  was  lying  on  that 
old  lounge  this  morning,  though  he  wouldn't  own  it," 
said  .lean.  "  What  he  went  through  last  night  was  enough 
to  kill  any  one  as  delicate  as  he!  Well.  IVyyv  is  likely 
l"  have  nui-siny  enough  to  do  in  her  own  family!" 

"Oli,  Jean,  don't  talk  as  if  Duke  were  going  to  die,'' 
cried  Robin.  "Everything  seems  io  be  turning  out  so — 
so  dreadfully." 

"  I  thought  everv  lliini:1  was  turning  out  very  well,  ex- 
cept thai  Duke  is  ill."  said  Jean.  "  The  strike  seems  to 
be  ended,  and  Dave  Freneau  is  coming  to  his  senses,  and 
the  lire  didn'tdo  as  much  damage  as  was  expected,  and--- 
it  isn't  possible  that  you  really  care  about  tin-  silly  things 
that  (.'arisen  said  about  you  and  Ken.'  It  isn't  as  if  it 
were  a  /n-uhftlilr  story  !  1  should  never  think  of  it  twice." 

Robin  went  down  to  Quansett  that  afternoon:  then- 
were  so rra  nils  at,  the  stores,  and,  moreover,  she  fell  a 

Feverish  desire  to  know  what  people  wen-  saviny  about 
(.'arisen  and  the  story  he  had  told.  Every  one  would 
have  heard  it,  for  Steve  1'retlygo's  shop  was  a  rendezvous 
for  gossips.  Fortunately  Jean,  for  once,  did  not  wish  to 


go,  being  thoroughly  tired  out.  Every  one  stared  at  her 
even  the  few  belated  visitors  at  tlie  hotel:  or  did  she 
only  imagine  it?  The  strike  and  the  fire  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Mint  glass  factory  were  the  chief  topics  of  con- 
versation; she  heard  Carlsen's  name  mentioned,  but  it 
was  coupled  with  very  uncomplimentary  adjectives. 
.ban  was  right:  it  was  a  silly  story  lo  which  no  one 
would  listen.  And  what  if  Tlianny  did  spread  abroad 
llie  story  that  in  the  night  those  men  who  helped  Jo 
Willies  lo  escape  had  carried  oil' the  M<iri/  .  1  mi  !  It  was 
a  plausible  u  a  \  to  account  for  (  'a  r  I  sen's  slander,  and  the 
men  would  never  confess  their  share  in  the  matter  for 
the  sake  of  denying  thai  they  stole  the  Murit  Ann.  The 
wa\  of  the  transgressor  uas  hard,  but  every  one  would 
call  Carlsen's  story  foolish  and  improbable,  and  talk 
about  il  uould  die  away. 

"There  never  was  so  much  smoke  without  some  fire; 
and.  anyhow,  the  minister  had  oii'jhl  to  know  it." 

"Hallett  is  lookin'  into  it.  lie's  the  one  to  tell  the 
minister." 

li'obin  heard  this  as  she  was  going  into  Mr.  Sears's 
store  There  was  a  sudden  hush  ill  the  group  of  men 
and  boys  about  the  door  as  they  saw  her.  She  went  by 
them  conscious  that  her  cheeks  were  blazing.  How 
queerly  Mr.  Sears  looked  at  her!  and  she  could  scarcely 
command  her  voice  sutliciently  to  make  her  errand 
known. 

People  believed  it!  they  would  tell  her  father — her  fa- 
ther, who  was  so  happy  in  the  good  reports  that  came 
from  Ken,  whose  earthly  hopes  seemed  now  centred  in 
him.  If  was  Solomon  dross  who  had  said  that  "Mr. 
Ha  Ih-ii  uas  looking  into  it,  and  lie  was  the  one  to  tell  the 
minister" — Solomon  (imss.  u  ho  was  sober-minded  and 
not  yiven  to  light  gossip,  and  had  always  been  a  good 
friend  to  Ken  and  her.  Mr.  Hallett  was  a  straight  for- 
\\ard  man.  uith  a  taste.  likeCap'n  Saul,  for  bottom  facts. 
He  would  be  very  likely  to  go  to  her  father  with  the  re- 
port, lie  had  been  more  feeble  than  usual  of  late,  and 
the  doctor  had  said  long  ago  that  he  must  have  nothing 
to  agitate  him,  or  lie  would  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences. 

In  some  way  she  must  hinder  the  report  from  reaching 
her  father's  ears;  but  how:'  It  was  terrible  to  tell  any 
one  what  Ken  had  done.  She  might  write  to  Ken  and 
urge  him  to  confess,  but  that  would  involve  delay;  and 
then  Ken  was  peculiar  and  obstinate;  since  he  had  been 
capable  of  doing  it,  he  might  be  capable  of  denying  it 
now,  when  confession  would  ruin  all  the  prospects  which 
were  opening  before  him.  And  when  they  questioned 
her  she  could  not  deny;  she  had  been  able  to  act  a  lie  in 
seeing  Jo  Willces  \\rongfully  accused,  but  to  the  deliber- 
ate falsehood,  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  was  not  so  much 
worse,  she  knew  herself  unequal. 

I  am  weak— weak!"  said  poor  Robin  to  herself.      "I 
could  neither  tell  the  truih  for  him,  nor  a  lie!" 

1 1  only  Duke  Rawlins  were  not  too  ill,  she  thought,  she 
could  tell  him.  He  was  such  a  good  friend;  he  would 
lind  some  way  to  keep  the  truth  from  her  father's  ears. 
At  length  she  decided  to  go  to  Martha  Hallett.  carrying 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  watch.  Martha  was  friendly 
and  kind  hearted,  .she  thought,  although  she  was  so  friv- 
ol..11,-.  And  she  was  not  without,  shrewdness;  she  might 
lind  a  way  to  satisfy  her  father's  suspicions  without  be- 
traying  Ken.  At  least  she  could  persuade  him  not  to  tell 
licr  father.  And  to  have  the  watch  paid  for  would  make 
a  little  difference,  it  seemed  to  her,  although  all  were 
known.  She  was  so  weary,  physically,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  go  lo  Samlford  that  afternoon,  but  the  next 
morning,  early,  she  set  out  with  the  roll  of  bills  in  her 
pocket. 

Both  Julia  and  Martha  espied  her  from  afar,  and  ran 
to  meet  her;  they  had  evidently  just  come  from  the 
bn-akfast  table,  for  Julia  had  a  napkin  in  her  hand. 
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"So  lovely  of  you  to  come  over  so  early!"  cried  Mar- 
tha, and  Julia  echoed  the  sentiment.  "  Oh,  and  I've  such 
a  piece  of  news!"  continued  Martha.  "  I'm  really  going 
to  get  rid  of  her  for  good!  Uncle  Ambrose  Gifford  is 
really  attentive  to  her!  He  comes  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing', and  it's  always  a  sign  of  something  particular  to  go 
to  see  a  lady  always  on  the  same  day  of  the  week !  At 
least  for  an  old  bachelor.  I  asked  Miss  Ferris  if  it  wasn't, 
and  you  should  have  seen  how  furiously  she  blushed! 
She  wouldn't  have  cut  off  her  locks  to  piece  out  my 
burned  bangs!  And,  oh  !  we're  really  to  go  to  New  York 
this  winter,  fora  month  or  two,  anyway." 

"  And  the  strike?"  said  Robin,  trying  feebly  to  stem 
the  current. 

"Oh,  it's  over;  but  wasn't  it  dreadful?  We  thought 
\ve  should  be  burned  to  death ;  everyone  thought  they 
would  set  this  house  on  fire.  And  it  will  be  so  late  be- 
fore we  can  go  to  New  York !  Papa  will  have  to  see  to 
the  new  buildings;  he  won't  trust  any  one." 

"  Carl  sen  is  gone,"  announced  Julia,  "and  every  one 
is  glad.  And  Duke  Rawliiis  is  very  sick." 

"Carlsen  wasn't  so  very  bad,"  said  Martha,  reflective- 
ly. "  He  was  very  obliging  to  me  about — about  getting 
Jo  Wilkes  off  when  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  court.  They 
say  he  was  dreadfully  rude  to  Duke  Rawlins,  but,  dear 
me!  those  two  were  always  having  it.  I  don't  think  a 
boy  like  him  has  any  business  to  meddle." 

"  Martha,  can  I  speak  to  you  alone  for  a  moment?" 
said  Robin.  How  difficult  it  was  going  to  be  to  break 
into  Martha's  frivolous  chatter  with  a  revelation  like  that! 

"To  Martha  alone?  Well,  I  must  say  it  doesn't  seem 
verv  friendly,  when  I've  always  thought  so  much  of  you, 
Robin  !"  There  were  symptoms  of  tears  in  Julia's  voice. 
"And  people  always  keep  secrets  from  me;  but,  of 
course,  you  have  a  right  to  like  her  best  if  you  want  to." 

"It  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  liking.  Julia,"  said 
Robin,  patiently.  "It  is  only  something  very  private." 

"Oh,  of  course,  if  you  don't  want,  me  to  hear,"  said 
Julia,  in  an  aggrieved  tone,  and  walked  away. 

"Oh,  Robin,  is  it  a  surprise  for  Ju?  or  a  party  at  your 
house?  Such  a  delightful  house  as  it  used  to  be  for  par- 
ties!" said  Martha,  dancing  along  the  driveway  backward 
before  Robin  in  her  eagerness. 

"  It  isn't  in  the  least  like  that,  Martha,"  said  Robin,  and 
her  distressed  face  brought  Martha's  dancing  to  a  sudden 
end. 

"  I  hope  it  isn't  anything  very  bad,"  she  said.  "  1  do 
love  a  bit  of  privacy,  especially  if  Ju  isn't  to  know  any- 
thing about  it." 

She  led  the  way  into  the  library,  and  shut  the  doors 
carefully. 

"There's  no  one  about,  anyway,"  she  said.  "Papa 
goes  down  to  the  works  directly  after  breakfast,  and 
grandma  is  sitting  with  mamma,  who  is  in  bed  with  a 
headache,  and  Miss  Ferris — don't  you  tell,  but  Miss  Ferris 
is  priming  herself  in  algebra;  she  has  to  before  lesson 
hours.  She  has  a  key;  I  found  it  hidden  under  every- 
thing in  her  desk;  and  now  I  use  it  before  she  does.  S<> 
it's  a  convenience  to  both  of  us,  you  see." 

Robin's  wide-open  eyes  looked  an  astonished  reproof, 
and  then  they  fell  suddenly.  Surely  she  had  no  right 
even  to  look  reproof  at  any  one.  She  thrust  a  roll  of 
bank-bills  into  Martha's  hands. 

"Oh,  Martha,  you  will  take  it  to  pay  for  the  watch, 
and  not  let  your  father  know,  and  not  let  people  say  it 
was  Ken.  It  was,  Martha — it  was  Ken,  and  not  Jo  Wilkes. 
He  picked  it  up  and — and  kept  it,  because  he  had  no 
money  to  go  away  with.  He  meant  to  pay  for  it  righl 
away,  but,  poor  Ken!  with  a  boy's  wages,  and  we  could 
send  him  nothing,  and  I  tried,  too;  and  then  after  I  got 
the  cranberry  money  and  could  pay.  I  was  afraid  you 
would  find  out.  It  seemed  too  dreadful  to  have  people 
know  that  it  was  Ken,  and  it  will  kill  my  father  if  he 


ever  hears  it— it  will  kill  him,  Martha."  Robin's  voice 
grew  high  and  shrill  in  her  excitement.  "Of  course  it 
was  dreadful  to  let  Jo  Wilkes  be  suspected  wrongfully, 
but  after  he  got  away  it  seemed  as  if  it— it  might  not 
hurt  him  so  much." 

"Why,  of  course,  a  person  like  Jo  Wilkes,  it  can't 
matter  much  to  him,"  said  Martha.  She  leaned  upon  the 
arm  of  Robin's  chair,  nervously  clasping  and  unclasping 
her  hands.  "I  can't  understand.  You  don't  mean,  Rob- 
in, that  Ken  would — would  keep  a  watch  !  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  think  such  a  thing  of  your  own  brother." 
There  was  a  touch  of  real  indignation  in  Martha's  tone. 

"But,  Martha,  he  did.  You  don't  know  what  it  is  not 
to  have  any  money.  And  he  meant  to  pay — you'll  be- 
lieve that  he  meant  to  pay?  And  I  was  so  thankful 
when  Jo  Wilkes  got  away.  I  helped  him  a  little.  I  lent 
the  Mary  Ann,  and  Carlsen  found  it  out.  He  saw  me 
coming  from  Gridiron  Cove,  and  there  was  where  he 
found  the  ribbon  that  his  little  girl  brought  me  the  day 
of  the  lawn  party.  Don't  you  remember  the  checked 
bail-  ribbon?  He  suspected  before,  because  I  said  that  Jo 
Wilkes  wasttlf  guilty.  Don't  you  remember  that  day  in 
the  works  when  Dave  Freneau  made  the  lamp  shade? 
The  rest  of  you  didn't  think  anything  of  what  I  said,  but 
he  did.  And  he  told  Duke  Rawlins.  Steve  Prettygo 
heard;  every  one  knows.  Oh,  Martha,  won't  you  say  that 
it's  paid  for?  Try  to  keep  people  from  talking?  Help 
me  to  keep  it  from  my  father?" 

"  Will  every  one  know?  What  will  they  know?  You 
talk  so  fast,  Robin,  that  I  can't  understand  you.  Of 
course  Ken  didn't.  Oh,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  make  such 
a  fuss!  I'm  sure  I  had  trouble  enough  about  it!  I  did 
hope  there  was  an  end  of  it  when  Jo  Wilkes  got  away! 
But  you  must  have  had  a  dreadful  time!"  Martha's 
peevish  tone  suddenly  showed  a  touch  of  sympathy. 
"But  I  don't  see  how  you  could —  Wait  a  minute,  and 
let  me  think,  Robin ;  you  do  talk  so  fast." 

"I  am  sorry  to  be  a  listener,  and  sorry  to  see  a  little 
girl  in  such  trouble."  At  the  sound  of  the  grave  voice 
Robin  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  Martha  screamed  "Papa!" 
with  an  accent  of  terror.  Mr.  Hallett  had  parted  the 
portiere  which  divided  his  den  from  the  library,  and  stood 
calmly  holding  back  its  folds.  "But  I  can't  possibly 
allow  my  daughter  to  be  persuaded  to  promise  to  keep 
anything  from  her  father,  especially  anything  that  seems 
so  important  as  that.  If  a  wrong  has  been  done,  an  in- 
nocent person  accused,  and  the  guilty  one  allowed  to  es- 
cape, the  wrong  must  be  righted  at  any  cost." 

"  Oh,  what  have  I  done?  Why  did  I  come?"  cried 
Robin,  wildly.  "I  have  ruined  Ken,  and  I  have  killed 
papa!  Oh,  why  did  I  come?" 

And  then  she  dropped  back  into  the  luxurious  depths 
of  the  yellow  satin  arm-chair — even  the  library  in  the 
Hallett  house  glowed  with  yellow  satin — and  fainted  for 
the  first  time  in  her  healthy  young  life. 

CHAPTER     XVII. 

MR.  HALLETT  was  very  kind,  and  Martha  was  half  sob- 
bing when  Robin  came  to  herself,  with  Miss  Ferris's  pun- 
gent vinaigrette,  which  Martha  had  brought  in  haste, 
almost  strangling  her.  She  was  still  protesting  piteously 
that  she  had  ruined  Ken  and  killed  her  father,  but  Mr. 
Hallett  assiired  her  that  he  had  heard  the  reports,  and 
should  have  felt  olili^ed  to  investigate  them,  so  her  com- 
ing had  made  no  difference. 

"You  won't,  oh,  Mr.  Hallett,  you  won't  let  papa  hear 
of  it?"  said  Robin. 

Mr.  Hallett  hesitated:  he  might  have  a  kind  manner, 
but  he  evidently  had  no  intention  of  changing  his  pur- 
pox-  because  a  girl  had  fainted. 

"I  certainly  shall  not  tell  him  while  he  is  sick,"  he 
said  at  length;  "though  I  think  that  the  best  thing  for 
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-uch  circumstances,  is  io  have  his  father 
I  must  look  up  JoWilkes,  and  see  thai  he  doesn't 

from    the   unjust    arrest.      That    is    no   more    than 
,   ,.,    ,1   doesn  I   do  for   a    linn  to   get    the  repu 
,    ,,f    treating   ils    workmen    unjustly.       No.   no.  my 
we  shouldn't   take  \our  money,  of  course.      II  the 
3   man  Ilimself  should   wish  Io  pay   for  il.  that   would 
h  •  another  mattrr."  >aid   Mi-,  llalleii 

R<.hin  went  away  hui  little  consoled,  although  Martha 

;l;,,l  followed  her  io  the  "/ate.  assuring  her  that  it.  would 

"all    die   out.  just    as    it     had    ahout    .Io  \Vilkes."       "But 

is  dreadful,"  said  Martha,  still  on  the  verge  of  tears. 

YOU    don't    Maine  me    now    for   being   afraid   of  him.  do 

you?      |!ut  he  will  be  careful  not  to  let  your  father  know; 

oh,  Robin,  don't  blame  me  Tor     lor  letting  him  over 

hear!     1  never  thought  he  could  be  in  his  den,  because  lie 

always  does  go  to  the  works  directly  after  breakfast." 

••  |'|   didn't  matter;    he  knew  a  I  ready ,"  said  Robin,  hope- 

lesx|\ .  as  she  went  a  way. 

The  next  day  there  came  a  report,  that  Duke  Rawlins 

Was    dangerously     ill;     fever     bad     followed     bis     nervous 
prostration,  and  for  a,  time  his  life  was  despaired  of;   after 
crisis  was  past  be  had  a   relapse,  and  there  were  eon 

tlietiirj1  i1'  pi  H  Is  of  fear  and   hope. 

"  1  think  it's  verj  queer  th.-it  you  don't  even  go  over  to 
im[iiire.  vou  who  are  such  friends  with  them,"  said  Jean, 
\\oiiderlnu-  at  Robin's  silence  and  apathy. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  go,"  said  1,'obiu  to  herself.  "  They 
have  heard  too,  and  they  wouldn't  speak  to  me.  And  I 
was  to  blame  for  it.  all;  if  Duke  dies  I  shall  be  to  blame, 
for  if  I  bad  told  the  truth,  and  JoWilkes  had  been  re- 
leased at  once,  the  strike  might  never  have  happened!" 

The  Hallett  girls  seemed  to  avoid  Robin,  and  it  was 
no  wonder,  she  thought,  bitterly.  Julia  told  her  one  day, 
when  tbev  met  by  accident,  that  Martha  was  not  at  all 
well 

••  She's  only  fretting  to  go  to  New  York-,  I  think,"  Julia 
said.  "Martha  wants  to  be  too  grown  up;  she  isn't  so 
old  as  I  am,  if  people  do  tell  her  things  that  they  won't 
tell  me." 

The  "  privacy''  seemed  to  be  rankling  in  Julia's  mind, 
which  was  .strange.  Robin  thought,  since  she  probably 
knew  what  it  was. 

But  the  fact  was  that  Julia  did  not  know,  Martha  hav- 
ing for  once  held  her  tongue. 

Martha  rushed  up  to  Robin  one  day  and  put  her  arms 
round  her.  "Oh,  don't  look  like  that,  Robin!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  It  won't  come  to  anything,  not  a  thing!  It's 
a  great  mistake  to  make  too  much  fuss,  because  if  you 
don't,  things  will  come  right.  1 'a pa  can't  tind  Jo  Wilkes; 
he  can't  hear  any  news  of  him.  And  the  U'd.s-/;  hasn't 
comeback  to  Fleet  well.  So  many  young  men  go  away 
from  the  Cape  and  never  come  back  again  !  And  I  know 
papa  will  never  make  any  fuss  about- about  Ken.  All 
lie  thinks  of  is  Jo  Wilkes." 

"  It  was  dreadful  about  Jo  \Vilkes,"  said  Robin,  slowly. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  think-  it  mailers  so  much  for 
a  person  like  that;  he  wouldn't  care,"  said  Martha  "And 
perhaps  the  ir«.sy>  went  to  the  bottom,"  she  added,  cheer- 
fully. 

"  Oh,  Martha  I"  exclaimed  Robin. 

"One  wouldn't  wish  it,  of  course;  it  was  dreadful  to 
say  I  hat."  said  Martha,  contritely.  "  But.  anyway,  I  don't 
believe  Jo  Wilkes  will  ever  be  heard  from  ;  so  that  is  the 
last  of  all  that  fuss!" 

Ken  wrote  often  to  Robin  now.  chielly  to  inquire  after 
Duke's  condition,  which  was  slowly  hut  surely  improving. 

"  Poor  old  Dave!"  he  had  written  in  bis  latest  letter, 
"  It  is  good  to  hear  that  be  is  gelling  better,  hut,  as  I  told 
you,  I  don't  think  so  much  about  bis  father's  discovery  as 
I  did.  I  wish  it  might  amount  to  something,  but  I'm 
afraid  the  chances  are  small.  Anyway,  it's  been  a  great 
thing  for  me,  for  it  has  shown  me  what  I  can  do.  I've 


been  working,  I  can  tell  you,  and  studying  up  glass 
making  and  coloring,  and  that's  w  hat  I  want,  to  do.  (  )f 
course  I  know  it's  a  long  road  for  a  boy  without  money, 
but  1  have  got  a  "Teat  scheme  into  my  head  since  I've 
beard  about  the  new  Ilin!  glass  works  that  Hallett  .V  Raw 
lins  are  going  to  build.  I've  read  about  them  in  the  papers 

the  ".realest  thing  in  ihc  country  they're  going  to  be. 
I'm  thinking  that  lire'  wasn't  such  a  bad  thing!  And  it 
looks  as  if  the  opportunity  for  me  were  right  there! 
How  would  you  like  to  have  your  bad  penny  come  back? 
1  shouldn't  expect  much  of  a  place  at  first,  of  course,  but 
they  would  do  heller  for  me  than  strangers  would.  Mr. 
Kaver  is  going  to  write  them  a  letter  for  me.  lie  says 
he  shall  lie  sorr\  to  lose  m<',  but  he  thinks  that  there's 
my  opportunity.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing.  Robin,  I'll  be  a 
better  fellow  if  I  do  get  home  again.  1'.  S.  -You  ought 
to  see  the  Idler  which  Mr.  Fayer  has  written  for  me,  to 
Hallelt  ,\:  Rawlins!  I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  get  such  a 
character  at  home,  but,  Robin,  as  true  as  you  live,  I've 
turned  over  a  new  leaf!" 

A  new  leaf!  But  who  was  to  wipe  out  the  record  on 
the  old  one?  The  letter  dropped  from  Robin's  trembling 
fingers.  To  apply  to  Mr.  Hallett  for  a  position  at  the 
works!  Ken  always  was  audacious,  she  thought :  he  had 
never  seemed  to  realize  things  like  other  people.  She 
must  not  let  him  do  that!  she  must  write  to  him  that  it 
would  not  do.  And  yet,  why  not  let  him  be  made  to 
realize  what  be  bad  done  in  that  way  as  well  as  in  any- 
other?  Poor,  poor  Ken.  who  seemed  so  strangely  lack- 
ing in  moral  sense!  While  she  was  still  uncertain,  in 
the  beginning  of  winter,  while  the  December  days  were 
short  and  cold,  her  father's  illness  suddenly  assumed  an 
acute  form,  and  even  her  anxiety  about  Ken  was  almost 
forgotten  in  the  new  care  and  danger.  He  was  delirious, 
and  old  cares  thronged  in  his  brain;  the  emptiness  of  the 
little  church  on  the  highest  bluff  and  the  uselessness  of 
his  ministry  in  Penanhant  were  the  chief.  It  was  Christ- 
mas eve,  and  there  were  only  dark  shadows — shadows 
and  silenct — in  the  little  church  ;  that  was  the  vision  that 
haunted  him  in  his  delirium,  and  in  his  lucid  moments 
he  had  shown  that  he  brooded  over  the  same  idea. 

"We  must  have  a  service  on  Christinas  eve!  we  must 
do  it!  The  boys  may  not  have  forgotten  their  carols 
entirely,"  said  Robin  to  Jean,  as  they  stole  out,  together, 
from  their  father's  room. 

"But.  Robin,  it's  so  empty!  The  Land  Company's 
creditors  took  even  the  chandelier,  and  the  lamps  along 
the  walls!"  said  Jean.  "And  not  so  much  as  a  desk — 
nothing  but  bare  boards!" 

The  Rawlins'  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  in  less  than 
an  hour  after  the  girls  had  held  this  colloquy.  Duke, 
muffled  in  furs,  only  the  gaunt  frame-work  of  a  hoy, 
was  lifted  out. 

Ah,  it  was  to  l>uke  and  Peggy  and  Kitty  that  she 
could  tell  her  plan!  Duke  could  scarcely  be  too  ill  to 
think  of  helping  others,  and  Peggy  would  be  in  her  ele- 
ment. 

They  were  full  of  enthusiasm  at  once.  Uncle  Ambrose 
Gifford  would  read  the  service;  there  was  only  a  week, 
but  Peggy  would  help  to  teach  the  boys  the  carols,  so  far 
as  they  had  forgotten  them.  A  few  of  the  choir-boys 
had  gone  away  to  sea,  but  most  of  them  could  be  found 
without  difficulty.  As  for  lamps,  that  was  no  difficulty; 
were  there  not  lamps  enough  even  in  the  Sandford  stores? 

Teaching  the  boys  was  bard  work;  they  had  forgotten 
the  carols,  and  that  was  not  the  worst.  Thanny's  voice, 
which  had  been  in  keeping  with  his  cherubic  appearance, 
had  grown  a  shrill  pipe;  the  best  voices  had  all  changed. 
But  distance  lends  enchantment  to  sound  as  well  as  to 
sight.  Was  a  carol  ever  anything  but  musical  borne  on 
the  clear,  frosty  Christmas  air?  That  was  what  Duke 
and  Peggy  said,  a.nd  the  others  agreed  with  them. 

Christmas  day  dawned  dull  and  lowering,  with  a  hint 
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of  snow  in  the  air.  Before  noon  there 
came  a  message  that  Duke  was  ill  again  ; 
very  ill  he  must  be,  for  the  girls  sent  only 
a  hasty  word  of  regret. 

"But  the  service  need  not  fail.  The 
boys  can  sing!"  said  Robin,  with  feverish 
eagerness. 

She  had  told  her  father  of  what  was  to 
happen,  at  the  doctor's  suggestion,  and 
he  had  seemed  wonderfully  soothed  and 
cheered.  He  had  had  his  bed  moved  near- 
er to  the  window,  that  he  might  see  the 
lights. 

Robin,  grew  anxious  as  the  early  twi- 
light came  on,  and  the  lamps  had  not 
come.  Uncle  Ambrose  Clifford,  who  had 
shown  great  interest,  had  ordered  them 
from  Boston,  not  finding  any  that  were 
suitable  in  Sandford.  It  "Tew  late  ;  seven 
o'clock — eight,  and  the  choir-boys  and  a 
sparse  little  congregation  had  gathered  in 
the  bare  church,  where  burned  only  the 
few  feeble  lamps  which  could  be  spared 
from  the  house. 

"They  have  all  failed  us,  Jean  !"  said 
Robin,  bitterly. 

"I  knew  the  'Hallett  girls  wouldn't 
come,  because  Alice  Gilford's  going  to 
have  a  Christmas  party,"  said  Jean.  Her 
father's  repeated  murmur,  reported  by 
Moira,  cut  Robin  to  the  heart. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  dream.  I  thought 
Robin  told  me  that  there  would  be  lights 
and  music  in  the  church  —  a  Christinas 
service  in  the  empty  little  church.  Of 
course  it  must  have  been  a  dream!  There's 
a  feeble  little  flicker  of  light,  only  enough 
to  show  the  shadows  that  I'm  always 
dreaming  about." 

Her  mother  came  to  Robin,  weeping; 
the  disappointment  was  throwing  him  into 
a  fever,  she  said. 

"Cap'n  Saul!  Thanny!  help  me  to 
build  a  bonfire,  so  that  its  light  will  show 
through  the  windows  of  the  church. 
There  is  wood  in  our  shed — plenty  of  drift- 
wood on  the  shore.  When  once  the  fire  is  lighted,  we 
can  see  to  gather  wood  to  keep  it." 

There  were  willing  hands,  in  spite  of  the  Sunday 
clothes,  and  just  as  the  first  names  darted  upward  a  car- 
riage stopped  at  the  church  door,  and  Miss  Ferris  and 
Martha  Hallett  alighted  from  it. 

"We  were  sorry  to  be  so  late,  but  the  Christmas  din- 
ner, you  know,"  gasped  Miss  Ferris;  "and  poor  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  has  a  dreadful  attack  of  asthma— his  old  enemy  — 
and  the  bonfire  will  be  beautiful ,  but  why  is  the  church 
so  dark?" 

"  The  lamps  didn't  come,"  said  Robin. 

"  The  lamps!  I  went  to  the  station  and  got  them  this 
noon  myself,  and  sent  them  over!"  said  Miss  Ferris. 
"Steve  Prettygo  agreed  to  deliver  them  safely  at  the 
chapel." 

"  At  the  chapel .'  Now  that's  just,  like  you,  Miss  Fer- 
ris; you  know  you  do  get  things  so  wrong!"  said  Martha, 
candidly.  "He  took  them  to  the  Quansett  Mission 
Chapel,  of  course!" 

'"Oh!  and  is  there  nothing  to  be  done?"  cried  pool- 
Miss  Ferris,  wringing  her  bauds. 

"Yes,  gather  drift-wood  ;  it  makes  such  a  fire!"  said 
Martha  Hallett.  "  And  it's  so  delightfully  Christmasy." 

Martha  scrambled  through  the  sand,  and  made  her  way 
out  among  jagged  crags  of  ice,  regardless  of  her  fine 
clothes,  while  Robin  made  Miss  Ferris  go  into  the  church, 
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which  was  warmed,  consoling  her  by  assuring  her  that 
she  could  help  very  much  about  the  singing. 

"  Martha,  your  hands  will  be  frozen,  and  you  needn't 
work  so;  there  are  so  many  men.  Wee!  they  keep  com- 
ing!" said  Robin,  her  heart  wonderfully  cheered. 

"I  want  to  help  you!  I  want  to  so  much!  I'm  so 
glad  I  didn't  go  to  the  party  with  Ju.  If — if  anything 
should  ever  happen,  you'll  remember  it  of  me,  won't 
you,  Robin;" 

Robin  listened,  only  vaguely  wondering.  She  had  such 
a  care  upon  her  mind  about  the  fire,  to  keep  it  steady  and 
not  too  high,  so  that  discovery  could  not  mar  her  father's 
satisfaction.  Bon  tires  might  be  "Christmasy,"  as  Martha 
said,  but  they  would  scarcely  seem  appropriate  to  her 
father  as  a  means  of  lighting  a  church. 

The  choir-boys'  voices  were  a  little  hoarse  from  their 
exertions,  but  the  carols  rang  out,  bravely  in  the  frosty 
air.  And  they  all  sang,  with  might,  and  main,  the  old 
hvinu  which  Mr.  Dinsmore  loved  best  of  all — "While 
shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night."  The  sick 
man's  window  had  been  opened  a  little,  while  he  was 
carefully  shielded  from  the  air,  and  the  doctor  had  said 
that  it  would  "do  him  more  good  than  medicine."  Moira 
came  and  reported  that  he  had  gone  to  sleep  "as  soft  and 
aisy  loike  as  a  babby  "  while  they  were  singing  that  hymn. 

"You  won't  forget,  Robin,  that  I — I  wauled  to  help 
you?"  said  Martha,  insistently,  as  she  went  away. 
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"1    don't    kiii>\v    what    she  means."   said    Robin,  a    little 

o  Jean,  u  ho  had  overheard       ll  Of  course  1 

hat   sbfi  u  a.-,  kind." 

M,,n-;i  in,!  made  eotiVe  for  the  carollers,  who  hail  SUHL:' 

SOD f   I'M,,   carols  around    llic   house   in    tin-   cold,  and  il 

was  late  before  the\    had  all   gone 

Kohin    was  eMiimiiisliing  tin-   light    in   (lie    hail,  when 

,ii.     can  ic    run  nine-  n  p  I  he  steps.  I  Im-e  at  a  bound — 

Ken's    «a\ .  thought     Robin,    with    her   heart     leaping         h 

,vas  Ken  hi  nisei  t'  who  burst  in    u  hen  the  d •  was  open  ed. 

j>an:  ing  and  almo-t   exhausted 

"I've  run  all  the  way  from  t,)ua  n.selt  had  to.  to  keen 
from  free/inu  got  so  chilled  on  that  scliooncr!"  panted 
Ken,  dropping  intoachair.  You  see.  I  lank  ( '"Ison  lost 
his  hearing  Somehow,  lie  was  hound  for  Kleclwell 
there's  where  she  hails  from  the  MVf.syi,  you  know:  hut 
he  agreed  to  put  in  at  (Jiiansctt  and  sc>I.  me  asliore.  You 
sec.  I  ran  across  Hank  in  I'.osl,  >n.  just  as  Ml1.  Fayer  had 
decided  that  I  could  conic,  I  hough  he  had  thought  he 
<-ouldn't  spare  me  in  such  a  busy  time  the  last  of  the 
year.  I  thought 'twas  a  streak  of  luck,  hecaiisc  1  couldn't 

all'ord  toe, .me  on  the  cars;  a  IV]  low  doesn't  exact- 
|\  mil  in  riches  the  lirst  year  in  business,  and  I've  been 
.saving  up  to  pay — well,  what  yon  know  ahout.  I  guess 
it  hasn't  hurt  yon  as  much  as  it  has  me!" 

Holiin  drew  a  Ion"-,  loii".  hrcath.  "(111.  Ken.  I'm  gl;ul 
VIHI'VI me  !"  she  said. 

"Well.  1  was  be^innine-  1o  think  you  didn't  behave 
much  as  if  you  were,"  said  Ken.  "And  it's  a  wonder 
that  I'm  here,  let  me  tell  you  that  !  (  'aitic  within  a  liair's- 
bl'eadth  of  getting  wrecked  on  the  ('hunk's;  she  actually 

grazed  on  a  rod;!  If  it  hadn't  hcen  for  that  honfire,  the 
ll"i/xy<'.s  holies  would  most  likely  have  heen  at  the  bottom 
now,  and  mine,  and  all  the  crew's!" 

Robin  clung  to  him,  to  he  sure  that  lie  was  real  flesh 
and  blood.  For  a  moment,  nothing  seemed  to  matter, 
since  Ken's  hones  had  not  gone  to  the  bottom.  She  told 
him  the  storj  of  the  bonlire.  which  had  done  so  much 

i e  ihan  was  expected  of  it,  and  of  the  hope  which  the 

doctors  had  begun  to  hold  out  of  her  father's  complete 
recovery. 

"  But  lie  must  have  notliing  to  agitate  or  worry  him," 
ihe  docturs  say — "  nothing.  Ki'ii  !" 

"Well,  we  won't  give  him  anything,  the  dear  old 
pater  !"  said  Ken.  "  Sha'n'l  I  astonish  him  with  my  Lai  in  ' 

and  with  invzeal  for  business,  too,  I  imagine.  A  fellow 
IMI'I  stuck-up  or  anything,  you  know.  Robin,  but  I  do 
waul  him  to  see  the  letter  that  Mr.  Fayer  wrote  to  Hallett 
&  Rawiius  for  me!  I  asked  them  to  send  it  yesterday, 
so  it  uoiild  get  there  just  ahead  of  me.  and  I'm  going  to 
see  Mr.  Hallett  to-morrow,  Curistmas  or  not.  I  can't, 
wait,  Robin.  I  would  rather  see  him  than  Mr.  Rawiius, 
because  I  want  to  feel  as  if  I  got  the  place  on  my  own 
merits,  without  owing  anything  to  Duke — dear  old  fellow  ! 
I  hope  he'll  get  well  soon.  And  Dave!  it's  great,  about 
Dave!  I  must  see  him  to-morrow  too.  if  the  doctor  will 
allow  it.  I  suppose  he  will  by  this  lime.  It  would  be 
queer  if  there  should  he  a  fortune  in  old  Freneau's  way 
of  coloring  glass,  after  all.  wouldn't  it?  Any  way.  I  feel 
like  the  old  fellow  who  dun  all  over  his  farm  to  find  a 
pot  of  gold  ;  and  though  he  never  found  the  gold,  he  made 
his  land  so  fertile  by  digging  that  he  raised  wonderful 
crops  and  got  very  rich. 

".Jo  Wilkes.a  fellow  who  us"d  to  work  at  the  factory,  was 
on  board,  and  came  off  at  (,>ua  nselt  with  me  on  his  way  to 
Sandford.  It  seems  he  was  arrested  for  stealing  some- 
thing or  other  and  ran  away;  he  says  it  was  a  'put-up 
job  '  of  that  (.'arisen,  and  he  can  prove  thai  he's  innocent. 
But  you're  awfully  tired,  Robin  ;  how  white  you  are!  I 
mustn't  keep  you  up  any  longer.  I  begin  to  think  you 
are  a  good  deal  of  a  somebody.  Robin." 

What  a,  strange  chance  it  was  that  had  brought  Jo 
Wilkes  back  at  the  same  time  with  Ken!  She  must  pre- 


vrni  his  iroinir  to  Mr  Hailed;  she  must  tell  him  that 
evervlliing  was  known;  but  in  the  morning  in  the 
morning. 

II  was  a  nierrx  household  ill  the  morning,  though  il 
had  to  he  a  quid  one;  the  father  was  better,  and  Ken 
was  jubilant;  his  high  spirits  infected  every  one  but 
Robin. 

•'She  looks  all  worn  out. "said  Ken.  to  his  mother. 
"  She  looks  as  if  she  ,;  111 1,1  n' t  smile." 

"  I'm  beginning;  to  fear  that  Robin  hasn't  a  happy  dis 
position."  said  his  mother;  "Jean  is  more  like  me." 

"  I   want    to   speak    to  you.  Ken,  just  a  moment,  before 
von  <jo."  S;IH  I    I  ,'ohin.  u  it  h  dry  1  i  ps  a  lid  a   voice  that  sound 
ed  strangely  iii  her  own  ears,  as  Ken  was  making  ready 
for  his  walk  to  Sandford. 

"  You  can't  just  now.  anyway  "  said  Ken.  "  for  there's 
Martha  Hailed  coming,  and  with  a  l)ee  in  her  bonnet,  of 
course;  those  Hallett  "iris  al  ways  ha  ve." 

But  Martha's  bee  was  not  buzzing;  she  was  quiet  and 
solemn. 

"She  looks  as  if  something  had  happened,"  said  Ken, 
wonderingly. 

"There  arc  just  you  two  alone?  that's  what  I  want 
cd,"shc  said,  looking  around  the  room,  and  without  a 
word  of  commonplace  greeting.  "Yes,  I  knew  Ken  had 
come"  in  answer  to  an  inquiring  look  from  Robin. 
".loWilke.s  came  to  see  papa.  And  papa  had  a  letter 
about  yon,  Ken.  He  said  <>li.  //nit  know  what  he  would 
say.  Robin,  thinking  what  be  did.  and  then  I  seemed  to 
realize  what  J  had  done.  I  didn't  at.  all  at  lirst,  and  I 
was  so  afraid  that  papa  would  send  me  away  to  school  if 
he  knew  that  I  had  made'  such  a  fuss  and  bad  .Jo  Wilkes 
arrested  when  he  hadn't  stolen  the  watch!  And  when 
you  begin  to  deceive  like  that — oh,  it  is  so  hard  to  lind  a 
way  out  of  if !" 

"(If  course  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about," 
said  Ken,  "but  I  have  tears  if  this  is  the  time  to  shed 
them."  he  added,  lightly.  It  was  like  Ken  not  to  believe 
that  Martha  Hailed  could  have  any  real  troubles. 

"(Hi.  Robin  knows!  She  will  never  speak  to  me 
aL'ain.  I  let  her  feel  awfully,  incfitlly,  and  I  didn't  own 
up,  I  was  so  afraid  of  papa!"  cried  Martha,  in  tones  of 
such  real  distress  that  Ken's  levity  gave  way  to  sympa- 
thetic interest.  "It's  about  my  watch  that  you  found 
and  brought  back  to  me  the  morning  that  you  went 
away." 

"  Brought— brought  back  to  you?''  echoed  Robin. 

The  dreadful  burden  of  months  slipped  off  in  that  one 
blessed  minute;  but  there  was  a  burden  of  shame  instead, 
that  would  not  let  her  look  up  into  Ken's  bewildered  face. 

"I  didn't  tell  that  you  had  brought,  it  back!  I  had 
had  Jo  Wilkes  arrested,  and  papa  would  have  been  so 
angry.  And  when  Robin  thought  that  you— you  hadn't 
returned  it 

"Robin  thought  trlint !"  demanded  Ken,  in  a  voice 
which  made  poor  Robin  quake. 

"You  said,  Ken,  that  you  had— had  done  something- 
desperate  for  money!"  said  Robin,  summoning  all  her 
courage 

'So  I  did,"  said  Ken.  "  It  doesn't  seem  so  desperate, 
now  I  have  paid  it.  but  I  borrowed  it  of  Duke  Rawiius." 

How  simple  was  the  explanation!  Oh,  the  long,  long 
weeks  in  which  she  had  tortured  herself  needlessly! 

'And  I  saw  the  watch  in  your  drawer,"  continued 
Robin,  with  an  etVort,  "and  I  found  out  from  Martha— I 
thought  I  did— that  you  hadn't  returned  it,  and,  oh,  Ken, 
it  didn't  come  easv  to  think  it  of  you,  but  what  could  I 
think?" 

"  It  gives  a  fellow  a  curious  idea  of  how  he  must  have 
behaved  to  make  his  own  sister  so  ready  to  think  him  a 
thief!"  said  Ken,  dryly.  "I  remember  now  thinking  that 
you  had  seen  that  watch,  and  were  going  to  blame  me  for 
getting  it." 
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li  I  told  papa  all  about  it  tins  morning-,  and  I  suppose 
there's  no  hope  that  I  sha'n't  be  sent  away  to  that  dread- 
ful Normal  School,"  said  Martha,  pathetically.  "He 
said  that  if  Miss  Ferris  were  not  going  to  be  married,  per- 
haps he  wouldn't  send  me,  for  lie  thought  well  of  her  in- 
fluence in  spite  of  what  I'd  done.  And  fancy  that  I  put 
it  into  both  their  heads!  I  was  so  crazy  to  get  rid  of 
her.  I  seem  to  have  been  such  a  fool !  And  I  don't  sup- 
pose you'll  ever  forgive  me.  Robin,  you  or  Ken." 

"6li,  bother  forgiveness!"  said  Ken,  in  boy  fashion. 
"Of  course  you  couldn't  expect  to  kick  up  such  a  bob- 
bery." 

"I'm  afraid  it  was  I  who  kicked  up  the  bobbery,''  said 
Robin;  and  then  she  told  him  all  about  Jo  Wilkes's  es- 
cape in  the  Mary  Ann,  and  Carlseii's  reports;  it  was  such 
a  relief  to  have  it  all  over  at  once. 

•'It  is  a  little  queer  for  a  fellow  who  thought  he  was 
getting  011  in  the  world  to  find  that  every  one  at  home 
was  suspecting  him  of  being  a  thief,"  said  Ken. 

"I  can't  ask  you  to  forgive  mi'.  Ken,"  said  Robin, 
humbly. 

"  Well,  you  look,  old  lass,  pretty  much  as  if  you  had 
got  your  deserts,"  said  Ken,  with  a  quiver  in  his  voice. 
And  then  he  gave  her  a  thoroughly  consoling  hug,  and 
went  off  with  Martha,  who  had  recovered  much  of  her  vi- 
vacity, to  see  Mr.  Hallett. 

"Oh,  Jean,  Jean,  there  never  was  such  a  Christmas 
day!"  cri,ed  Robin,  whirling  into  the  nursery  with  a  rain 
of  happy  tears  upon  her  face. 

"It  is  nice,"  said  Jean,  placidly,  •'with  papa  better, 
and  Ken  at  home  behaving  so  much  better,  and  good 
i icws  again,  from  Duke''  (Thanny,  who  hail  I n  sent  to  in- 
quire in  the  early  morning,  had  brought  it.)  "and  I  must 
say  that  muff  and  boa  were  just  what  I  wanted.  But  I 
hope,  Robin,  you're  not  going  to  get  hystericky  like  An- 
nette Freiieau.  It  doesn't  seem  a  bit  like  you." 

Ken  came  back  jubilant.  Mr.  Hallett  had  been  more 
than  kind,  and  had  promised  at  once  to  give  him  tin- 
place  that  he  wanted. 

"He  really  feels  badly  about  what  that  girl  did.  and  it 
was  pretty  rough  011  a  fellow — rougher  on  you,  Robin." 

"If  you  only  will  never  think  of  it  again.  Ken," 
pleaded  Rubin. 

"  I  won't.  I  have  much  pleasanter  things  to  think  of.' 
said  Ken.  "I  stopped  to  see  Dave  as  I  was  coming 
home.  They're  not  going  to  keep  him  quiet  much  longer; 
he's  as  well  as  ever.  He  drew  out  from  under  his  pillow 
the  whole  formula  of  the  glass-coloring,  his  father's  great 
secret,  written  out  from  memory  with  a  pencil  and  bit  of 
paper  which  he  had  smuggled.  I  persuaded  him  to  let 


me  show  it  to  Mr.  Fayer.     He'll  know  whether  it's  worth 
anything." 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  spring,  when  the  in  w 
works  were  in  full  Mast,  and  Ken  working  his  way  brave- 
ly up  through  the  trials  of  being  only  a  boy,  that  it  was 
discovered  how  much  the  secret  was  worth. 

"I  wouldn't  say  anything  until  it  was  tested  at  the 
works,  though  Mr.  Fayer  sent  me  his  opinion  a  month 
ago,"  Ken  said  to  Robin,  trying  hard  to  preserve  a  manly 
calmness.  "It's  a  success — not  a  great  fortune  as  we 
fancied,  but  a  valuable  patent,  because  it's  a  saving  of 
money  to  glass- manufacturers.  It.  is  certainly  worth 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  perhaps  twice  that.  I've  told 
Dave  that  I  wouldn't  take  a  third,  our  old  agreement.  I 
haven't  done  enough  to  help  him;  it  wouldn't  be  fair; 
but  there'll  be  enough  of  my  share  to  make  things  com 
fortable  here  at  home,  and  to  give  me  a  little  start  when 
Duke  and  I  go  into  business.  And  you,  Robin,  you 
mustn't  be  such  a  little  drudge,  with  a  load  of  care  on 
your  shoulders." 

"Don't  try  to  set  everybody  up  in  the  world.  Ken," 
cried  Robin,  gayly.  "Even  Thanny  wants  to  be  man- 
ager at  the  works.  It's  well  that  I  have  a  contented 
mind,  for  I  shall  be  left  to  be  '  the  cook  and  the  captain 
bold  and  the  mate  of  the  '—Muri/  Ann  /" 

THK    END. 


THE   FOURTH    OF   JULY. 

WITH   a   boom   and   a    tizz  and  a    blusler, 
And  a  flutter  of  Mai's  in   the  sky, 
With   solilitTH   who  come   to   tin-   muster. 
And  drums   that    go  merrily   by, 
Comes  in  the  j>'av    Fourth   of  .July. 

Tlic-iv  are   bells  riimiu-;  nut    from   the  steeple, 
TlnTe  are    fireworks  hla/.iiif;  on    lii-jli. 

There   are   ^real  jolly    thrones  of  gond   people, 

There   is   punk    for   ihe  children   to   buy, 
On    the   merry  old  Fourth   of  July. 


And   here   and   there,  just    for  a  wonder. 
Is  some  one   who  says   \\  e   might  try 

To  find  noises  not   quite  so  like  thunder. 
And  let  the  day  softly  K"  1p.\ 
Our  jolly  dear   Fourth  of  July  ! 

But    I  am   ashamed  of  such  creatures! 

When    the  hauliers  flaunt    up  to  the  sky, 
And   the   pin-\vhcels  ami   rockets  and  sereeehers 

(Jo  oil'  with   a  shout  and  a,  cry, 

Tis  splendid,  our  Fourth  of  July!         M.  11   S. 


TEACHING    THE    YOUNG    IDEA    HOW    TO    SHOOT.— DRAWN  BV  FRANK  VEH  BECK. 
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A     ,\<i\  Kl,    Ihl:  \ 

Kor.Kii  .  ••  Ma\  I  sia\  borne  from  school  to-day,  mamma  ?" 
MAMMA.  "  No,  Kobbie,  you  cannot ;  u  will  soon  be  vacation." 
|;, ,1:1:1  ['bat's  jlisl    wbj     I    want    to  Staj    home,  mamma  ;    1 

svaut  i"  gel  u.-ed  to  vacatioii  by  degrees  before  n  comes." 


/  "~ 

:;i'|.  p,  IES.  "Cm        •  • 


IOES.   "  OK.  n«.  OW,  OW-OW-0  " 

\    i.niin    im:.\. 

"Iwvsi    to  ask   \on  91 ithing,"  said   Freddie  to  his  father. 

"Can't    1  staj    home  iV.nn  school  nest    w  i  n  I  er  j  nsl    as  many  da\s 
as  it  rains  dimni;  vaca i.  so  as  to  make  lliin^s  e\en  .' 

ITEMS     FROM    Tilt:    I'oWlIKU    MAIiA/INK. 

"Tllnriilll     Mill    were  uoilli;   lo  lea\e     IIS."  lelnarked     the     Tor- 
pedo. 

•   .Ins)   e.<, in",  olt'now,"  iclorlcd  the  Fire-cracker  with  a  ban". 


\\nxi    would   be   Ihe   e-lnrioiis   Fourth    without    a    bil   of  noise  ? 
'Twonld    -e.  in    as   lhon"Ji    we'd    put    nice    frocks  on   all   our    lit 

tie    ho\s. 

CIRCUS    «  t'N\  ]-:l;sATH)NS 

"  HEI.I.O,"  cried  ihe  Chimpan/ce  to  Ilie'  Elephant,  as  he  was 
ealmu  bis  breakfast,  "  LV'iii",  awa\  .'" 

••  No."  iclnrneil  Ihe  Flephant.       "  Wh\  .'" 

"Cause  Isaw  you  had  your  trunk  packedjnst  now  ,"  chuckled 
his  lorinenlor. 

\\IIM   makes  Ihe  Ti",er  so  aiiery  this  morning •  !"  asked    Ihe 
Polar-Bear. 

"Oh,"  laughed  Ihe  H\ena.  "  1  saw   him  walking  up  and  down 

his  cam-  I  his  niii",  and  asked  him  it'  he  was  yoinjl  far,  and  he 

j;oi  mad." 

"SAY,"  called  out  Ihe  r.aboon  to  the  Giraffe,  "  nexi  t  hue  y>u 
fio  to  stretch  \oiir  neck  let  me  know  ,  will  yon.  please,  so  I  won't 
think  it's  a  boa-const  ricloi,  and  jjet  seared  into  ills  aeain." 

"THAI  l,eopaid  and  Panther  tire  me  with  their  qnam-ls," 
sighed  the  SiUer  l''i>x  .  "  they  dispute  every  day  as  to  w  ho  has 
the  best  fur  lor  a  rnj;  just  as  tln>ii",h  there  was  an\  choice  ill 

the   mailer  al'ler  people   have  seen    inc." 

--   In  \  i    \nte]ope  is  very  proinl."  w  hispered  the  Elk. 

••  Of  course."  returned  ihe  Moo.se:  "he's  anuuifi  the  lirsl  ani- 
mals in  natural  liislor\." 

"  How   is  that  :'"  ini|iiired  the.  Elk. 

"  I'ooh.  you  stupid,"  was  the  answer.  "  Doesn't  his  name 
begin  with  A  :'" 


"  '1  u  u  1,'oeket  thinks  lie's  a  dude,"  sneered  the  Torpedo. " 

"Yes,"  rctimicd  the  Green  Fire;  "a  regular  stick, and  light- 
heailed  as  w  ell." 

"THAT  Pin- wheel  was  very  rude  at  the  exhibition  yesterday,"      friends,  and  they  don't  like-  it.'' 
said  the  Honib;  "  all  he  did  was  to  hiss  at  r\  cry  I  IIIIIL;." 

"GOODNESS  me,"  remarked  Ihe  lighted  Punk.  "  .Ma  It-lies  are 
awfully  sensitive  Why,  I  barely  touched  one  jnM  now,  and 
he  immediately  lluretl  n]i.  and  t  lien  went  out.'' 

••  Yor  know  thai  old  (iiaiil  Cra.-kei  .'"  in. pined  the  Flower-  while." 
pot.  -Well.  I  lobl 
him  a  very  funny 
story  \esteiday, 
and  H  made  him 
lan.uh  so  hard  he 
exploded." 

"  111    Ml-  Ml  -  Ml." 

said  tin-  Giant 
( 'nicker,  in  a  harsh 
voice. 

-What's  the 

mallei-  .'"    was    the 

cry. 

"Oh,  nothing." 
returned  the  Giant 
( 'racker.  "  False 
alarm.  I'm  eo:n^ 
out  ill  a  moment." 

AKE  yon  any  rel- 

al  i  s  <•   tol  In-  Si I- 

ini;    Stars  .'"     asketl 

the      lest     little 

Snapper. 

••  \\  ell."  returned 

I  he  Kocket,  prilUll- 
l\  .  '-  I  pn  -nine  I 
am, lor  there's  some 
sort  of  family  re- 
semblance. We've 
ol'ten  been  taken 
for  each  other." 


WHY  isn't   lli.il   poor  Hyena  |mpnlar  ?"  iui[uiretl  the  Sacred 
Because,"  explained  the  Camel,  "he  laughs  at  his  very  best 


••  HI.IJ.CI."  cried  the  A]ie  to  the  Buffalo,  "yon  fellows  are  get- 
(i|^  (o  bg  ;|  ^^  ,.,,,., ,,sltv  Uowadays." 

"\Vell,  1  wish  yon  were,"  returned  the  Bntt'alo,  A\  ho  objected 
|(i  |M.j||;,  teased,  "then  we  minht  be  .ylatl  to  see  \.ni  one.'  in  a 
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THE     BRAVE     MOCCASIN     BOY. 


BY   .JULIAN   RALPH. 


HE  bravest  American  boy  of 
whom  I  ever  heard  was  named 
Fulatkin,  and  he  was  a  Crow 
Indian.  I  would  ask  nothing 
better  than  to  have  time  to 
prove  to  the  readers  of  HAR- 
PER'S YOUNG  PEOPLE  that  the 
American  Indian  had.  and 
has  yet,  as  high  qualities  of 
courage,  loyalty  to  sentiment, 
friendship,  honor,  and  honesty 
as  any  people  who  ever  lived. 

I  would  like  to  prove  that  if  our  red  men  had  lived 
in  Europe  1000  or  2000  years  ago,  and  if  they  had  pos- 
sessed a  written  language  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
we  should  all  be  pointing  to  their  deeds  of  valor  and  of 
manhood  as  we  do  to  those  of  other  peoples  who  did 
possess  a  literature.  But,  alas  for  the  red  Indian!  his 
poets  and  orators  had  no  reporters  or  historians.  Per- 
haps some  day  I  shall 
gather  together  what  I 
have  read  and  heard  and 
seen  of  the  American  In- 
dian, and  lay  it  before  the 
.boys  who  now  live  in  the 
land  where  the  Indian 
roamed.  If  so,  I  will  not 
make  the  Indian  appear 
any  better  than  he  was, 
for  he  was  simply  a  sav- 
age trained  to  the  chase 
and  the  war-path.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  show  that 
it  ill  becomes  us,  who 
have  cheated  and  wrong- 
ed him  for  two  centu- 
ries, to  dismiss  him  with 
that  cruel  and  horrible 
sentence, "  The  only  good 
Injun  is  a  dead  Injun." 

To  begin  with,  let  me 
tell  about  the  bravest 
boy — white,  black,  or  red 
— of  whom  I  ever  heard. 
His  name  was  Palat- 
kin,  and  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  Crow 
nation.  He  lived,  as  I 
am  told,  not  above  half 


a  century  ago.  and  roamed  the  plains  near  the  Canadian 
border,  where  we  see  Montana  and  North  Dakota  on  our 
maps.  One  day  a  band  of  his  people  were  out  on  the 
war-path,  and  they  took  Palatkin  with  them  as  a  "moc- 
casin boy" — a  sort  of  servant — to  look  after  the  wants 
of  the  men.  and  do  the  drudgery  of  each  camp  that  was 
set  up  when  the  band  rested  or  put  up  their  tents.  Moc- 
casin boys  do  the  work  of  women,  and  used  to  be  taken 
on  tin1  war-path  and  the  hunting-trail  when  the  squaws 
would  have  been  useless  and  in  the  way.  Palatkin  was 
fifteen  years  old. 

Little  Indian  hoys  in  the  great  lighting  tribes  play 
like  any  other  boys  at  lirst.  They  swarm  in  the  villages 
and  play  all  sorts  of  games,  much  as  white  boys  do. 
There  are  two  great  differences  between  them  and  white 
boys.  One  is  that  there  is  very  little  discipline  for  them. 
Beyond  being  taught  to  bear  pain  and  not  to  cry — by 
having  their  mother's  hand  clapped  over  their  mouth 
whenever  they  start  to  cry.  even  while  little  babies  -very 
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small  restraint  is  ]>nl  M]Hiii  them.  Another  dilleivnee  is 
tint  from  the  m< uni-iit  Uiey  are  able  to  roll  al i  on  their 

begin   to  learn   In  ride  horseback.      Tin  n    a 

ly  begin  to  si i  :ii  Mule  l.ii-ds 

ami  gophers,  squirrels  anil  rabbits,  a-;  SOON  :is  tln-y  are 
"tun  They  Irani  marksmanship  and  the  ar! 

of  slaughter  \\  it  h  si  ones  .and  spears.  .-111(1  with  arrows  that 
an-  sometimes  Hung  from  (heir  liaiulsaiul  sometimes 
sh"l  t'nmi  hows.  Thi-y  become  very  clever  marksmen 
ami  riders,  of  course.  \Vlicn  they  begin  to  feel  that  they 
are  Melting  to  lie  hi<r  boys,  the  clay  is  cerlain  to  come 
when  they  shall  borrow  a  real  bow  and  quiver  or  a  real 
gun  ami  go  out  after  bur  game.  When  such  a  buy  at 
siicl  i  a  time  ret  i  in  is  to  camp  wil  h  the  body  of  .1  deer  that 
lie  has  shot,  lie  feels  that  lie  is  no  longer  a  child.  All 
hi-  people  are  as  proud  of  him  as  he  is  of  himself.  He 
never  pla  \  s  with  sma  1  ler  boys  after  I  hat. 

I'.-ilatkin  bad  readied  that,  stage,  and  was  glad  to  go 
with  I  lie  warriors  on  the  war  path.  I  le  did  not  care  \\  hat 
drudgery  he  had  to  do  so  long  as  lie  could  be  with  them. 

(in  one  al'lernoon  the  braves  with  whom  Palatkin 
travelled  bad  seen  the  lodges  of  some  I'.laekfect  on  the 
plains.  Thev  ".anted  to  watch  them  until  nightfall,  and 
then  attae.v  them  and  "stampede"  their  li,>rsos,  or  wait 
until  daybreak-  and  light  them.  I  fancy  what  they  wanted 
most,  for  there  were  only  a  few  ('rows  in  this  band,  was 
to  steal  the  horses  of  then-  enemies.  They  were  dose  to 
the  foot-hills  of  the  IJoeky  Mountains,  and  they  decided 
to  climb  upon  the  outermost  bill  and  lie  down  and  watch 
t  heir  enemies  and  wait.  This  they  did. 

Al'ier  they  had  all  been  lying  upon  their  bellies  on  the 
hill  for  a  little  time,  one  of  them  sounded  a  low  note  of 
alarm. 

"Look!  look !''  he  said.  And  he  pointed  far  down  the 
trail  by  which  they  had  all  climbed  the  hill. 

All  the  braves  looked  where  their  comrade  pointed,  and 
all  saw  a  startling  sight.  It  was  a  huge  grizzly  bear 
slowly  climbing  the  hill.  He  could  not  help  coming 
riuht  upon  them,  ami  they  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
They  dared  not  tire  a  gun  to  kill  him,  for  the  Blackfeet 
would  have  beard  the  report.  They  dared  not  stand  up 
and  run;  they  might  be  seen. 

They  did  not  know  how  to  act.  They  wriggled  close 
together  and  whispered.  Each  asked  the  other,  "What  oil 
earth  are  we  to  do:1''  Each  shook  his  head  as  if  to  say. 
"  I  do  not  know." 

I'alatkin,  the  moccasin  boy,  saw  how  troubled  they  were. 
Presently  he  spoke.  As  a  rule,  Indian  boys  hold  their 
tongues  when  warriors  are  talking-.  But  Palatkin  Was 
not  like  oilier  boys. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me  to  do  it,  I  will  kill  the  bear  and 
make  no  sound, "said  he. 

"  l!o\,"said  a  mighty  warrior,  "do  you  know  what  a 
grizzly  bear  is?  The  great  Manil.ou  made  him  king  of 
beasts,  made  him  fearless.  He  fights  even  the  lightning. 
He  can  only  be  killed  when  he  smells  no  danger." 

"  If  you  \\ill  only  let  me  try, ''said  Palatkin.  "I  will 
kill  the  great  bear.  Why  not  let  me  try?  If  I  fail,  he 
can  only  kill  me." 

"Try,  then,  you  fool."  said  the  headman.  "  It  is  as  the 
hoy  says,  the  bear  will  kill  him." 

"  ( live  me  the  biggest  and  best  knife  among  you,"  said 
Palatkin. 

The  headman  handed  him  a  ".real  broad  bladed  skin- 
ning knife,  new  and  sharp,  from  Shellield.  by  way  of  the 
nearest  Hudson  Bay  post  in  (  'anada.  The  bear  was  coming 
clumsily  along.  shutHinsf  up  the  trail. 

Palatkin  threw  oil'  his  blanket  and  wore  nothing  on 
his  smooth  hard  young  body  except  his  breed; -clout 
and  his  moccasins.  He  was  practically  naked.  '  But  he 
kept  the  big  knife  in  his  right  hand.  Turning  toward 
the  place  where  the  grizzly  bear  must  soon  show  himself 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the  heroic  boy  crept  along  and 


presently  Hung  himself  face  downward  on  the  dirt  and 
linnch  grass,  u  ith  his  knife  in  his  hand  under  his  body. 

The  enormous  a  ml  terribly  sa  vagi-  animal  came  lumber- 
ing alone,  rolling  from  side  to  side  as  bears  do.  When 

he  came  to  I'alaikin  lie  stopped.      Then  he  advanced  and 

smelt  him,  rubbing  his  great  cold  nose  along  his  body 
from  the  boy's  heels  to  bis  ribs.  "If  this  boy  is  dead." 
thought  the  hear.  "  I'll  go  about  my  business,  bill  if  be  is 
alive  and  only  asleep,  be  will  wake  up.  Then  be  will 
want  to  Bght,  and,  ah,  what  quid:  work  I  will  make  of 
him  I"  Putting  his  cold  snout,  under  the  boy  be  rolled 
and  jostled  him  about.  I'alatkin  scarcely  breathed.  At 
last  the  bear  was  satislied  that  the  boy  was  dead. 

The  huge  beasl  swung  a  leg  over  the  boy  ami  followed 
it  with  another,  meaning  to  clamber  past  him  up  the  nar- 
rou  trail.  The  instant  the  beast  was  in  the  right  position, 
fully  over  the  hoy,  I'alatkin  stabbed  him  in  a  vital  parl. 
(^nicker  than  a  thought,  almost,  Palatkin  grabbed  the. 
bear's  longhair,  leaped  astraddle  on  the  beast's  back-,  and 
continued  to  stab  him  in  the  neck  and  behind  bis  left  fore 
leg  and  wherever  he  thought  he  could  kill  him. 

It  was  a  short  light.  With  his  windpipe  severed  and 
his  heart  cloven  in  two,  big  Bruin  fell  upon  his  side.  He 
had  not  gone  many  feet  from  where  he  found  Palatkin. 
In  a  few  moments  he  was  dead  at  least  he  was  harmless. 

When  that  warrior  band  rejoined  the  tribe  and  the 
braves  told  what  Palatkin  had  done,  all  agreed  that  he 
should  be  the  war  chief  of  the  nation.  Every  tribe  has  its 
full  chief  and  its  lesser  chiefs,  and  they  rule  it  all  the  time 
except  in  war.  But  when  there  is  war  the  war  chief  is 
above  all  the  others.  He  is  the  absolute  head  of  all.  He 
is  chosen  because  of  his  courage,  the  scalps  he  has  taken, 
and  the  victories  he  has  won.  It  was  a  wonderful  honor 
to  fall  to  a.  boy  of  fifteen.  I  never  heard  of  any  other 
boy  in  any  other  tribe  who  won  the  place  of  war  chief. 
Nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  any  other  boy  who  deserved  it. 


BILLY   BUJSTCO. 

A     y  T  E  E  R     STEER. 

IN  the  slang  pnrhiiu !'  some  of  our  {jreat  cities  a  bunco- 
steerer  is  a  man  \\hos •cnpation  consists  in  lurni",  unsus- 
pecting countrymen  hit"  games  of  cliance  and  defrauding  them 
nf  their  mone\ . 

Billy  Bunco,  however,  is  imt  a  man,  but  a  Texas  steer,  and  is 
probably  (lie  greatest  archtniitor  in  the  land.  Fur  six  years  he 
lias  lieen  employed  in  siirli  a  \\  imli  sale  betrayal  cit'liis  comrades 
that  the  burden  of  his  sins,  as  expressed  numerically,  is  simply 
astounding.  P.illy  is  owned  by  Aniiouv  &  Co.,  the  great  Chicago 
lieef  house,  and  his  vocal  ion  consists  in  leading  cattle  to  N]  a  ligh- 
ter. The  cattle  on  arriving  at  the  stork-yards  are  much  alarm- 
ed at  the  smell  of  blood,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  drive 
them,  as  they  seem  to  have  a  premonition  of  their  impending 
doom,  1  nit,  \\  lie  re.  one  of  tlicir  number  leads  they  follow  lilimlly. 
So  when  the  pens  are  opened.  Hilly  is  at  hand  to  lead  his  trust- 
ing companions  to  their  death. 

All  employe  opens  t  lie  ",ate  of  a  pen  and  calls  out,  "All  right, 
Billy,"  ami  Billy  wit  bout  delay  places  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
frightened  herd,  anil  unhesitatingly  marches  to  the  door  of  tin) 
slaughter-house,  v\  here  lie  quickly  steps  aside,  while  his  deluded 
followers  are  driven  to  meet  their  fate. 

He  then  makes  his  way  hack  to  the  yard,  ami  waits  for  the 

next  pen  to  I pened.  and  at  the  signal,  "All  right.  Billy,"  he 

conducts  fresh  victims  to  the  house  of  death. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  very  much  respect  for  this  wholesale 
and  professional  bet  raver.  Billy  ;  but  perhaps  he  is  not  so  much 
to  be  blamed,  as  he  probably  knows  that  if  he  should  fail  to  per- 
form the  unpleasant  duties  connected  with  his  office  he  would 
forfeit  his  head,  and  disappear  in  the  house,  whither  he  has  seen 
so  many  of  his  kind  enter,  never  to  reappear  except  in  the  form 
of. steaks,  roasts,  and  canned  beef. 

It  is  probable  that  he  purchases  his  life  at  the  expense  of  Ins 
happiness,  for  this  betrayal  of  nearly  a  million  lives  a  year  is 
telling  on  him,  and  he  wears  a  sad  and  shame-faced  expression  ; 
so  possibly,  some  day,  he  will  mix  with  the  herd  as  they  go  to 
their  death,  and  sacrifice  his  life  to  atone  for  his  misdeeds. 
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BLACK-BASS   FISHING. 

BY  PHILIP  A.   FOWLEH. 

TIME  black  bass  is  the  best-knowu  game-fish  in  our  smaller 
lakes  and  ponds,  and  while  regarded  as  a  less  noble  li-.li 
than  the  trout,  will  make  a  remarkably  sharp  though  brief  light 
when  hooked.  Its  homo  is  the  cold  depths  of  a  mountain  lake 
in  the  shadow  of  Mime  huge  ledge,  although  I  have  taken  many 
fine  specimens  from  that  notoriously  muddy  river  the  Concord. 

It  is  useless  to  cast  your  line  at  random  in  any  lake,  for  the 
bass  is  decidedly  a  rock  fish,  and  while  it  is  not  necessary  to 
search  out  bowlders  of  great  size,  it  is  essential  that  the  lake 
bottom  be  rocky.  The  bass  is  not  a  "deep-sea"  fish,  if  I  may 
use  that  expression  ;  better  drop  your  line  in  twelve  feet  of 
water  than  in  twenty.  Bass-fishing  is  not  confined  to  the  early 
morning.  My  experience  has  been  that  they  will  bite  equally 
well  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  especially  if  the  sky  be  overcast.  A 
bright  sun  and  calm  surface  are  unfavorable  (o  any  kind  of  lish- 
ing,  as  the  shadows  of  the  boat  and  rod  tend  to  frighten  the 
fish. 

Good  fishing-grounds  are  not  quickly  ••  fished  out,"  and  on 
finding  one  its  location  should  be  permanently  determined  by 
noting  the  prominent  landmarks  about  the  lake.  By  this  I 
mean  select  some  large  tree  that  is  in  exact  line  with  a  house 
or  distant  mountain-peak.  Note  two  such  objects,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  row  at  once  to  ledge's  which  otherwise  yon  might 
never  Mud. 

A  bass  will  not  rise  to  a  fly  to  any  extent  later  than  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  They  are  best  taken  with  live  bait  during  July 
and  the  latter  part  of  June. 

The  standard  bait  for  catching  bass  is  the  minnow,  which  may 
be  bought  at  one  dollar  a  hundred  at  any  fishing  resort.  It  is 
impossible  to  catch  this  small-fry  in  a 
landing  or  dip  net,  but  I  have  used  with 
success  the  following  method:  Take  a 
piece  of  firm  black  mosquito  -  netting 
from  six  to  eight  feet  long  and  about 
thirty  inches  wide.  Weight  one  long 
edge  at  intervals  of  six  inches  with 
small  pebbles,  and  fasten  to  the  four  cor- 
ners pieces  of  cord  four  feet  long.  With 
this  net  drag  the  sandy  shores  of  the 
lake,  especially  where  eel-grass  abounds 
or  near  the  outlet  of  a  stream.  The 
lower  edge  must  be  kept  close  to  the 
bottom  by  a  short  lower  cord,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  net  sagging  a  little  be- 
hind. The  school  of  minnow,  finding 
escape  around  the  ends  impossible,  will 
dart  into  the  net,  when  all  four  cords 
should  carefully  and  quickly  be  drawn 
to  the  surface.  Crickets  and  grasshop- 
pers are  excellent  bait,  and  in  deep  wa- 
ter a  small  frog  may  be  used. 

For  the  preservation  of  live  bait,  a 
small  box  with  wire  gauze  netting  on 
two  sides  and  a  trap-door  at  the  top 
should  be  anchored  partially  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  some  shel- 
tered cove  near  the  camp. 

The  rule  to  be,  generally  observed  in 
bass-fishing  is  to  keep  cool.   Each  person 
has  his  own   way  of  playing   and  land- 
ing or  loosing  a  fish.     While  the  rod  is  in  repose,  waiting  for  a 
bite,  there  should  be  plenty  of  slack  line  out,  so  that  the  lish  will 
not  be  frightened  by  the  paying  out  of  line  at  his  first  nibble. 

Do  not  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  strike,  a  fish ;  let  the  line 
run  out  even,  though  slowly.  When  you  strike,  do  so  with  the 
rod,  the  tip  being  quite  near  the  water.  Hold  the  line  firmly 
between  the  first  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  give  one 
sharp  jerk  directly  up  and  back,  so  as  not  to  free  the  hook  from 
the  fish.  During  the  first  fierce  rushes  give  the  bass  plenty  of 
line,  but  on  his  rising  keep  the  line  taut;  never  jerk.  Avoid  a 
short  line,  especially  when  about  to  secure  your  fish. 

Lauding  a  bass  is  a  delicate  piece  of  business,  and  should 
never  be  attempted  without  a  net.  When  you  are  sure  there  is 
no  more  fight  in  the  fish,  reel  in  the  line  until  there  is  but  a  rod's 
length  out.  By  elevating  your  rod  the  bass  may  be  slowly  led 
up  within  two  feet  of  the  boat,  when  the  net  should  be  gently 
slipped  under  him  from  behind. 

If  the  line  becomes  caught  under  a  rock,  reel  in  until  the  rod 
is  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees;  then  grasping  the  rod  iu  the 


left  hand,  just  above  the  reel-plate,  with  the  line  taut, strike  the 
butt  several  smart  blows  with  the  right  hand. 

The  llesh  of  the  black  bass  is  not  so  delicate  as  that  of  the 
trout  or  pickerel,  yet  is  very  good  eating.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
skin  a  bass,  but  simply  to  remove  the  scales;  this  can  easily  be 
done  when  the  fish  is  first  caught.  To  remove  the  fins  make 
deep  incisions  on  either  side,  and  pull  them  out.  I  mention  this 
way  because  it  removes  tin;  bones  which  are  so  troublesome 
when  the  fish  is  served. 

The  proper  rod  for  bass-fishing  is  an  eight-ounce  lancewood 
bait  rod  with  three  joints.  For  a  line  I  advise  using  a  braided 
raw  silk,  as  sufficiently  strong  and  less  expensive  than  the  fancy 
oiled  lines.  For  hooks  select  any  small  ones  with  gut,  and  also 
use  a  three-foot  single  leader.  Three  split  shot  should  be  placed 
about  six  inches  up  the  leader. 


THE    STATES   AT   THE   FAIR, 

BY  JNO.  GILMEE  SPEED. 

TT^VERY  State  and  Territory  in  the  American  Union 
_LJ  will  be  represented  at  the  World's  Fair  iu  one  way 
or  another,  though  not  all  of  them  will  have  special  build- 
ings as  exhibits  or  as  headquarters  for  the  people  from 
each  State.  Those  which  have  buildings  are  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
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Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
describe  all  of  these  buildings,  for  each  of  them  in  some 
sense  represents  the  taste  in  architecture  of  the  people  of 
the  State  that  has  erected  it.  or  is  a  memorial  of  some  im- 
portant historical  epoch.  There  is  not  space,  however, 
in  a  periodical  like  this  for  so  extended  a  review  of  these 
buildings,  and  we  must  be  content  with  a  very  brief  men- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  these 
structures. 

Probably  more  visitors  will  go  with  interest  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Building  than  to  any  oilier,  for  the  Virginia  com- 
missioners have  reproduced  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of 
Washington.  This  house,  to  be  sure,  will  not  be  impor- 
tant or  interesting  on  account  of  its  size,  because  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  State  build- 
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ings;  but  it,  will  still  lie  imposing  in  American  eyes,  be- 
cause it  will  recall  the  modest  daily  walk  of  the  lii-st  greal 
American,  the  man  in  whose  glory  all  of  us  have  pride. 
This  liouse,  too,  will  lie  furnished  in  Colonial  fashion,  and 
will  contain  many  relics  of  I  lie  Revolutionary  era.  There 
will  be  nothing  modern  in  it  save  the  library  of  books 
written  by  Virginian  authors. 

The  Massachusetts  Building  is  also  of('olonial  fashion, 
ami  is  to  a  threat  extenl  a  reproduction  of  the  borne  of 
John  Hancock,  the  1  'resilient  of  I  lie  ( 'out  inenlal  (  iongress, 
\\  hose  boh!  signature  is  the  most  striking  one  among  t'ne 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  llan 
cock  house  stood  on  lieacon  Hill,  near  the  State-hou-e.  in 
I'.oston,  till  IStiT,  \\lien  it  was  pulled  down.  The  repro- 
duction follows  the  lines  of  the  original  structure  faith- 
fully enough  to  recall  the  old  building  to  any  one  who 
ever  saw  it.  Like  the  original,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  ter- 
race raised  above  the  street,  and  has  in  front  and  on  one 
side  a  forecourt  filled  with  old-fashioned  flowers  and  fo 
IKCJC  such  as  decorated  the  gardens  and  yards  in  the 
da  vs  of  our  great-grandfathers.  This  building,  too,  is  fur- 
nished in  Colonial  style,  though  there  are  in  it  more  mod- 
ern tilings  than  in  that  representing  Virginia. 

Another  building'  of  Colonial   pattern  is  that  of  Penn- 
svlvania.      The  front   of  this   is  an   exact    reproduction  of 
old  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia.      The  entrances, 
bell  tower,  and  spire  are  just  like  those  on  which  so  many 
thousands  gazed  during  the  Centennial  year  of  1876,  and 
in    the  tower  will   hang-   the    now  cracked   and    voiceless 
Liberty  Bell    which  announced  to  the  people  that  their 
representatives  assembled    in   Congress  had  declared  the 
allegiance   to   England   at    an    end.      The   front  entrance 
opens  into  a  central   rotunda,  to  the  right 
and   centre  of   which   will  be  general   re- 
eepi  ion  rooms  and  their  accessories.      The 
walls   of    these    apartments    will    be   deeo 
rated  with  portraits  of  distinguished  Pen  n- 
sylvanians.       Broad     winding     staircases 
lead  to  the  second  story,  where  the  ollices 
of  the   State  Commissioners    will    be    lo- 
cated.     The   exterior  of  this  building    is 
imposing,  and   the  interior  will  be  found 
to  be   of   interest   to    all    who   know   and 
love  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  New  York  State  Building  is  easily 
more  artistic,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
splei  id  id.  than  that  of  any  other  Stale.  It 
has  an  admirable  situation  near  the  Art 
Palace  and  just  across  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Building.  Itisof  the  architectural 
si  \  le  usually  called  Italian  Renaissance, 
which  means  that  it  is  of  a  style  used  in 
Italy  ai'ter  the  Middle  Ages  and  before  the 


times  which  are  ordinarily  termed  mod- 
,.,-n.  I'.ul  it  is  a  \  ague  method  of  classi- 
licatioii  al  best  The  building  represents 
al  once  a  villa  and  a  palace,  partaking  of 

I,,, ih  the  domestic  and  public  character. 

It  is  approached  on  the  south  by  a  broad 
tli'j'lit  of  steps,  giving  access  to  a  grand 
terrace,  from  which  the  loggia,  or  vesti- 
bule  is  reached.  The  main  Hour  is  occu- 
pied by  this  vestibule,  a  grand  hall  in, 

which  is  the  staircase, and  a  suite  of  draw- 
ing rooms,  with   the  usual  ollices.      This 
ball   for    the    staircase  extends  to  a  dome 
forty-six    feet    high.      The   second  stor\ 
uill   contain    a    large  hall   for  meetings, 
and   a  number  of  rooms  for  special  pur- 
poses.     The  entrance  to  the  building  is. 
Hanked  by   the    I'.arberini   lions   recent  l.\ 
cast  in  Koine,  and  selected  in  preference 
to    those    of     the    Villa    Medici,    which 
though     \<-r\     line  are  inferior  in   size.      There   are  four 
pedestal   lamps  to  light   the  terrace,  and   these  are  copies 
in  hron/.c  of  antique  examples  in  the  Museum  at.  Naples, 
and   are   richly   sculptured.      This  building  will  be  most 
elaborately    lighted    by   electricity    both  inside  and   out. 
(  >ver  the  main  entrance  there  will  be  in  the  centre  a  bust 
of  Washington,  and  on  either  side  those  of  the  lirst  and 
the  present  ( iovernor. 

The  Illinois  State  Building  is  the  largest,  the  most 
conspicuous,  and  the  least  attractive,  except  on  the  score 
of  size  and  location,  of  all  the  State  structures.  It  is 
just  south  of  the  Art  Palace  across  the  lagoon,  and  cost 
s'j.io. mil).  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  the 
intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  is  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  which  adds  to  the  conspicuousness  of  the  building. 
This  building  too  is  said  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance,  and  visitors  who  care  to  know  how 
poorly  descriptive,  is  this  term  will  do  well  to  contrast 
the  architecture  of  this  building  with  that  of  the  State  of 
New  Yorlc. 

The  Alabama  Building  represents  a  true  Southern  man- 
sion. Tbe(ieorgia  Building  is  of  the  Greek  temple  style 
of  architecture  so  common  in  the  South  both  for  private 
dwellings  and  public  buildings.  The  Connecticut  liuihl- 
ing  represents  a  Colonial  residence  of  the  better  sort,  and 
is  said  to  lie  a  reproduction  of  a  historical  house.  The  Ar- 
kansas House  follows  classic  models,  and  is  classilied  as  be- 
longing to  the  French  "  rococo  "  style  of  architecture.  The 
(  'olorado  Building  is  Spanish  in  style,  the  most  striking 
feat  uresof  the  design  being  two  slender  towers 98  feet  high 
rising  from  either  side  of  the  main  entrance.  The  tow- 
er roofs  and  the  overhanging  roofs  are  of  red  Spanish  tiles, 
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The  Delaware  Building-,  like  the  State,  is  small.  It  is 
constructed  of  native  woods,  and  is  quite  picturesque.  It 
is  finished  and  furnished  in  Colonial  style.  The  Idaho 
Building  is  of  rustic  architecture,  and  the  exhibits  within 
will  mainly  illustrate  the  mining;  industry  of  the  State. 
The  Indiana  Building  is  French  Gothic  in  style,  as  is  also 
that  of  Iowa.  The  Kansas  Building-  has  a  glass  dome, 
and  the  ground-floor  is  given  up  to  an  exhibition-room, 
which  extends  to  the  hall.  The  second  floor  has  offices 
of  various  sorts.  The  Kentucky  Building1  will  be  of  a 


THE    CONNECTICUT    BL'ILDINU. 

Colonial  type.  It  was  not  far  enough  advanced  when  1 
was  in  Chicago  to  give  me  an  idea  of  what  it  would  be 
like.  Louisiana's  Building-  will  he  a  Creole  kitchen 
made  of  hard-woods  indigenous  to  the  State. 

The  Maine  Building-  is  octagonal  in  form,  two  stories  in. 
height,  the  first  story  of  granite  and  the  second  of  frame 
and  staff.  The  roof  is  surmounted  by  a  lantern  and  four 
corner  towers.  The  Maryland  Building  represents  an  old 
manor-house  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region.  Michigan 
has  a  large  building,  the  idea  of  which  is  that  it  shall  be 
a  meeting-place  for  Michigan  visitors.  The  Minnesota. 
Building  is  also  said  to  be  of  the  before-mentioned  Italian 
Renaissance  style.  Within  the  entrance  is  a  sculptured 
group,  representing  Minnehaha  and  Hiawatha.  The  Mis- 
souri Building  is  large  and  conspicuously  located.  The 
entrance  is  of  cut  brownstone,  and  the  remainder  of 
staff. 

Montana  is  represented  byabuildingof  the  Romanesque 
style,  and  is  one  story  high.  Nebraska  has  a  classical 
building  of  the  Corinthian  order.  New  Hampshire's 
Building  is  a  Swiss  cottage.  North  Carolina  has  repro- 
duced for  its  building  a  house  known  in  the  State  as 
"  Tyron  Palace,"  the  original  of  which  was  made  of  ma- 
terial brought  from  England  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  North  Dakota  has  a  small  house  of 
brick  and  wood  near  the  Kansas  Building.  The  Rhode 
Island  Building-  is  in  the  Greek  style,  with  Ionic  pilasters. 
The  South  Dakota  Building  is  a  frame  structure  covered 
with  Yankton  cement  in  imitation  of  stone. 

Texas  and  California  have  buildings  of  old  Span- 
ish-American types,  representing  old  mission  houses. 
The  Washington  Building  is  meant  to  be  an  exhibit  of 
the  timbers  of  the  State,  and  it  is  the  oddest  structure  on 
the  grounds.  The  foundations  are  of  great  fir  logs  laid 
five  deep.  Two  base  logs  at  the  north  and  south  ends 
are  each  127  feet  long,  and,  after  being  slabbed  off  very 


deeply,  are  still  eight  feet  thick  at  the  butt  ends.  The 
heavier  of  these  weighs  3<i. <)(.)()  pounds,  and  required  four 
Hat-cars  to  bring-  it  from  Washington  to  Chicago.  The 
West  Virginia  Building  is  also  of  a,  ( 'olonial  type,  and  all 
of  the  exposed  material  came  from  that  State. 

The  Wisconsin  Building  represents  the  Wisconsin 
home.  The  exterior  is  of  brownstone  and  pressed  brick 
and  native  hard-woods.  The  Wyoming  Building  will 
contain  the  State  exhibit.,  including  a  collection  of  present 
and  extinct  animals.  The  Territory  of  Utah  has  a  hand- 
some two-story  building,  with  Ionic  columns  and  pilasters 
forming  the  supports  and  guards  to  windows  and  doors. 
Vermont  has  a  granite  building  modelled  after  a  farm- 
In. use  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  The  Florida  Building- 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  old  stone  fort  in  St.  Augustine, 
though  only  one-fourth  as  large  as  the  original.  Ohio 
has  a  Colonial  building  of  good  proportions  and  dignified 
appearance. 


A  RAILROAD'S  VARIETY   STORE. 

DID  you  ever  stop  to  consider  \\  lin-p  all  the  little  tilings  used 
on  a  r:iili-n:iil  come  from?  Wliere  the  engineer  gets  his 
oil  cans  anil  oil  ;unl  waste,  the  braKcman  his  Hags  and  lanterns, 
the  station  agent  his  envelopes  and  pencils  and  <Jass  to  replace 
broken  panes,  the  car-cleaner  bis  brooms  and  sponges  and  soap  1 
The  men  might,  buy  all  these,  things  themselves,  but  that  would 
be  a  very  expensive  way,  for  some  of  the  <;ivat  railroads  spend 
.^5,111111,000  a  year  for  these  apparently  little  things.  Every  rail- 
road lias  an  officer  called  the  purchasing  aj;ent,  who  buys  all  the 
articles  that  are  constantly  needed.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with 
buying  the  locomotives  or  cars  or  rails;  it  is  only  the  "little" 
tilings  that  lie  has  to  spend  sometimes  s5,i)i)il,iH)i>  a  year  for. 

On  the  first  of  each  mouth  the  head  of  each  department  and 
every  station  agent  make  what  is  called  a  requisition  upon  the 
purchasing  agent  for  the  supplies  that  they  will  need  for  that 
month  ;  that  is,  they  make  out  a  list  of  the  articles  and  send  it 
to  headquarters.  The  purchasing  agent  looks  over  all  these 
lists,  audits  them,  as  it  is  called,  and  strikes  out  some  of  the 
items  when  be  thinks  that  too  much  has  been  asked  for.  ^VIle•n 
the  list  is  cut  down  to  what  he  thinks  is  right  lie  puts  bis 
initials  upon  it,  and  it  is  sent  to  one  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  road,  who  also  approves  it.  When  it  comes  back  to  the  pur- 
chasing a^i'iit  approved,  be  sends  an  order  to  the  supply  depart- 
ment, and  the  goods  are  shipped  to  their  destination. 

lint  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  purchasing  agent's  work.  He 
must  see  that  the  supply  department  always  has  the  goods  on 
hand.  He  buys  oil  by  the  ten  thousand  barrels,  rope  by  the 
hundred  coils,  and  paper  and  envelopes  by  the  dozeu  tons,  liny- 
ing  in  such  large  quantities,  he  of  course  gets  bis  goods  much 
cheaper  than  most  people  can  ;  but  he  is  always  watching  for 
still  lower  prices.  It  takes  a  smart  man  to  keep  the  run  of  the 
many  kinds  of  stationery  needed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other 
things.  One  big  railroad  uses  10,000  different  forms  of  printed 
envelopes  alone. 

The  variety  of  things  that  the  purchasing  agent  has  to  buy  is 
shown  by  two  requisitions  takeu  at  random  from  among  thou- 
sands received  by  one  agent  in  this  city  this  month.  One  was 
for  3  dozeu  red  globes  for  signal  lanterns,  750  barrels  of  oil,  tOO 
barrels  of  signal  oil,  20  gallons  of  turpentine,  10,000  seals  and 
wires  for  sealing  freight-ears,  1  coil  of  rope  5  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, 1  dozen  brooms,  ^-dozen  sponges,  100  pounds  of  waste  for 
cleaning  chimneys,  3  gallons  of  soft  soap  for  cleaning  cabooses, 
4  kegs  of  nails,  000  envelopes,  1000  paper  clasps,  1  gross  of  pens. 
1  gross  of  pencils,  and  10  yards  of  flag  bunting.  Another  requi- 
sition, from  an  office  in  the  interior  of  New  York  State  v  here 
there  must  be  a  great  many  clerks,  called  for  10,000  large-  en- 
velopes, 20,000  small  envelopes,  5(1(1  small  pads,  fiOOO  letter-heads, 
111  nniss  of  pens,  500  application  forms,  500  monthly  report 
blanks,  10  gross  of  pencils,  111  ^ross  of  clasps,  lull  large  st  icks  of 
red  sealing-wax,  500  heavy  inanila  envelopes,  5  dozeu  oil  cans, 
3  dozen  lanterns,  10  signal  lamps,  3  dozen  red  globes,  2  dozen 
white  globe's,  :»  large'  lamps  for  si  at  ion,  2  dozen  brooms,  1  feather- 
eluste'i-s,  150  pounds  of  waste1.  9  kegs  of  nails,  i-dozen  large 
chamois-skills,  75  panes  of  glass  10  X  20,5  coils  of  small  rope, 
i  bale  of  coarse  wrapping-paper,  250  fence  pickets,  and  1100  feet 
of  barbed  wire. 
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A    CKl'ISK    l\     A     IKU'SL    P.OAT. 

t;\     \\     .1.  HENDEESOK 
I._1!|-|1.DIN(;    T1IK    110AT. 
"  \\  T  F.I.L.  I'm  pretty   tired  of  it.  Ilial 

\  >  "So  am  I  :  and  if  I  don't  scare  up  something  to 
do  pri  •  3  soon  I'll  be  sick.  I  think." 

"What's  the  mailer  with  you  two  fellows?"  asked  a 
third  voice,  unexpectedly. 

"Ob, "exclaimed  Philip  Barvey, "it's  Johnnj   Martin!" 

"This  is  luck, "declared  Fred  Francis.     "  Here  we  two 
been   having  llie  dumps  in  the  worst   sort   of  a   way. 
and  all  of  a  sudden  up  you  pop  to  get   us  oul  of  them." 

"That's  all  very  line, "said  Johnny  Martin;  "but  why 
don't  you  get  yourselves  out  of  them  once  in  a  while?" 

"  We  never  know  how.  ]  I'  it  wasn't  for  you  we'd  just 
die  sometimes,"  said  Fred  Francis. 

"  Not  more  than  one  I  i  me.  "  a  nswered  Johnny,  smiling. 
"To  he  sure,  we  are  the  only  llircc  hoys  living  on  the 
hanks  of  Ibis  river  for  (en  miles,  and  so  we  can't  get  up 
baseball  or  football  teams,  whin  we  have  lo  walk  seven 
miles  every  day  to  school.  Cut  we've  pulled  through 
duller  times  than  this.  I  guess,  and  we'll  do  il  again." 

"That's  the  sort,  of  talk,"  exclaimed  Philip  I  larvex  .  "I 
know  you've  got  some  kind  of  a  scheme  in  your  mind. 

Let's    hear    it." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  a  fishing  expedition?" 
" Pshaw !"  exclaimed   the  other  two.  as   their  counte- 
nances fell.      "Is  that  the  best  you  can  do?     Why,  we  call 
catch  all  the  fish  we  want  right,  at  the  foot  of  our  places." 
"But   I    mean    a    lishiug  expedition   miles  away   from 
home,  up  the  west  branch  of  the  river,  in  a  new  kind  of  a 

Fig.  i. 
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'_'.  Sectional  Vio\v  of  House-bout. 
Fig   4.    How  and  iStmi  Posts. 


boat,  with  a  chance  of  some  shooting,  and  maybe  an  ad- 
venture." 

Philip  and  Fred  sprang  up.  their  faces  aglow  with  in- 
terest. 

"Now  you  arc  talking:"  exclaimed  Philip.  "  But,  say. 
what,  sort  of  a  boat  is  it.  and  where  are  we  going  to  get 
il  ," 

"It's  a  house-boat,"  said  Johnny,  enthusiastically, 
"and  we're  going  to  build  it,  and  live  in  it,  too.  I've  got 
the  plans  all  in  my  mind,  and  I  see  how  it  can  be  done." 

''But  how  are  we  going  to  get  it  up  the  river?"  asked 
Fred. 

"Drive  it  up  with  our  feet." 

"How?" 


"  That's  w  hat    ['m  going  to  show  you.       lint    lirst    let    u* 

set  lo  work  to  gel  the  stuff  for  building  her." 

The  I  hrce  bo\  s  were  soon  rummaging  among  the  wood- 
piles on  their  lathers'  places,  and  w  ere  deep  in  the  mys- 
teries of  "half  inch  slulf"  and  other  necessaries.  All 
Ihree  of  them  knew  somel liing  of  the  use  of  a  saw  and  of 
hammer  and  nails,  and  in  the  course  of  two  weeks  they 
had  a  boat  thai  was  a  thing  to  admire.  She  was  composed 
of  two  long  narrow  boats.  Fach  of  these  was  18  feet  long 
and  IS  inches  wide  ,  the  middle.  The  first  things  they 
bad  lo  make  were  four  stout  pieces,  like  that  marked  Fig. 
1,  cut  out.  of  solid  spruce.  These  were  the  bow  and  stern 
posts.  To  these  were  nailed  the  top,  bottom,  and  side 
hoards  which  formed  the  hulls.  The  cracks  were  then 
well  calked,  and  the  lloating  supports  of  the  house-boat 
were  ready.  The  tops  and  bottoms  were  made  of  one- 
inch  and  the  sides  of  half-inch  pine  boards.  These  two 
hulls  were  fastened  together  by  three-inch  beams  at  the 
points  A  A  A,  with  their  inboard  sides  4  feet  apart,  mak- 
ing the  total  beam  of  the  combined  hulls  7  feet. 

"  Now,"  said  Johnny  Martin,  "we've  got  to  the  place 
where  we'll  need  the  old  blacksmith's  help." 

So  llie  next  morning  early  the  three  boys  set  off  to  the 
blacksmith's,  three  milesa  way,  and  showed  him  what  they 
wanted  made,  namely,  their  wheel  shaft.  It  was  made  to 
be  worked  oil  something  like  a  bicycle  principle,  as  can 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  drawing.  After  it  was  com- 
pleted the  boys  had  to  get  a  hub  for  their  wheel. 

"()b,    that's    easy,"   said    Johnny.      "I    know    where 

there's  a  beautiful   maple  tree's  trunk   in   our  wood-pile. 

It's  almost  perfectly  round,  and  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  cut 

out  a  section   of   it,  trim   it  down  with    ail  adze  till  it  is 

exactly  round,  bore  a  hole  through  it,  and  there 

you  are." 

"Put  how  are.  you  going  to  get  it  on  the 
shaft?"  asked  Fred.  "It  won't  slide  over  the 
bent  parts." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Johnny. 
So  l hey  had  to  take  their  hub  and  shaft  back 
"'»)  to  the  blacksmith    and   get  him   to    straighten 

oul  one  end  of  the  iron  bar,  slip  the  hub  on, 
and  bend  the  bar  again.  It  was  just  as  well  that 
they  bad  to  go  back,  for  the  blacksmith  fixed 
their  hub  on  the  shaft  so  that  it  would  not 
slip.  Next  the  boys  nailed  on  stout  pieces  of 
wood  for  spokes,  and  then  put  011  the  paddles, 
as  they  may  be  seen  in  the  drawing.  The 
shaft  was  held  in  place  by  four  blocks  of  wood 
nailed  to  the  floor  of  the  cabin.  Two  seats, 
supported  on  uprights  which  could  be  removed 
at  will,  gave  positions  for  two  of  the  boys  to 
operate  the  wheel,  which,  as  you  can  see,  reach- 
ed into  the  water  through  the  middle  of  the  cab- 
in floor. 

"  I  don't  think  it  will  look  very  nice  to  see 
that  wheel  sticking  up  in  the  middle  of  our 
cabin  when  it's  done."  said  Philip. 

"  .\o,  and  il.  will  throw  water  all  over  the 
place." 

"Don't    be   in   too  big  a  hurry,"  said  Johnny;   "that 
wheel  is  not  going  to  show  at  all." 
"  How  are  you  going  to  fix  it?" 

"Here's  the  plan, "said  Johnny;  "  it  is  to  be  completely 
concealed  by  a  ease,  which  will  he  our  cabin  centre-table." 
"That's  line!"  exclaimed  Philip. 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  Fred;  "  how  could  we  get  along 
without  a  table  in  our  cabin?" 

So.  having  laid  the  deck  of  fine-inch  pine  boards,  they 
built  the  wheel-trunk  or  cahin  table,  and  found  they  had 
a  good  space  astern  of  it,  which  they  converted  into  a 
locker.  The  sides  and  lop  of  the  cabin  were  built  of  half- 
inch  pine,  and  the  top  was  rounded  up  in  the  centre  so 
that  rain  would  run  off,  and  was  well  calked  so  that  it 
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would  not  leak.  The  ridge-pole  of  the  cabin  roof  was 
made  as  long  as  the  boat,  and  it  ran  forward  to  the  flag- 
stall'  at  tin-  lio\v.  helping  in  support  it,  and  acting  as  a 
support  also  for  a  canvas  awning. 

"  We'll  Mini  that  awning  one  of  the  biggest  features  of 
our  boat."  said  Johnny.  "  On  hot  days  we  can  sit  in  its 
shade,  and  on  rainy  days  it  will  save  us  from  being  shut 
up  in  the  cabin  all  the  time.'' 

"  Huh !"  exclaimed  Phil;  "  much  we  care  for  rain." 

In  each  side  of  the  cabin  and  in  the  front  the  boys 
built  a  small  window,  and  in  the  front  was  also  a  door. 

"  Well,  this  is  pretty  fine,  as  far  as  it 
goes,"  said  Fred;  "but  where  do  we 
sleep?" 

"  Why  do  you  suppose  I  designed 
those  seat  supports  beside  the  wheel  to 
come  out?1'  asked  Johnny. 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Well,  we  are  going  to  build  our 
bunks  to  hang  on  hinges  from  the  sides 
of  the  cabin.  When  the  seat  supports 
are  out  of  the  way  the  bunks  will  lift 
up,  and  be  held  up  by  braces  set  under 
them.  We  spread  our  blankets  on  them, 
and  there  we  are." 

"You  seem  to  have  thought  of  every- 
thing, "said  Philip. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Johnny, 
modestly;  "  I  dare  say  that  after  we  are 
up  the  river  we  shall  discover  lots  of  de- 
fects." 

"  Well,  I  see  one  now,"  said  Fred. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Johnny. 

"  We  have  nothing  to  steer  her 
with." 

;'  Well,  I  did  think  about  that,"  said 
Johnny. 

A  rudder  was  hung  on  the  stern  post 
of  each  hull  by  means  of  hinges.  John- 
ny explained  that  as  their  hulls  were  so 
shallow  they  must  make  the  rudders  long 
in  order  that  they  would  get  a  good  hold  on  the  water. 
The  steering  ropes  were  attached  to  the  outer  and  upper 
corners  of  the  rudders.  Thence  they  passed  through  pul- 
leys properly  situated  under  the  stern  of  the  cabin,  thence 
up  through  holes  in  the  floor  and  roof  to  the  little  bridge 
on  the  roof,  where  they  were  attached  to  a  lever  by  which 
they  were  operated.  The  boat  was  now  completed  by 
putting  ballast  in  the  bows  to  keep  them  down,  building 
a  set  of  shelves  in  the  cabin,  placing  hooks  for  clothing, 
guns,  and  fishing-tackle,  and  by  the  laying  on  of  three 
coats  of  white  paint.  Johnny's  mother  made  them  a  lit- 
tle triangular  flag  of  blue  and  white,  and  the  boys  were 
prepared  for  their  launch. 

Johnny  had  planned  for  that  as  well  as  for  everything 
else.  The  .work  had  been  begun  by  placing  the  hulls  011 
rough  wooden  rollers.  Wedges  were  placed  under  those 
nearest  the  river  to  prevent  the  craft  from  going  into  the 
water  before  her  time. 

"Now,"  said  Johnny,  "there  is  one  thing  more  to 
do." 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  Fred;  "knock  out  the  wedges,  and 
let  her  go." 

"Where  do  you  suppose  she'd  stop,"  asked  Johnny. 

Fred  and  Phil  looked  at  one  another.  They  had  never 
thought  of  that. 

"Why  do  you  suppose  we  built  her  with  her  stern 
toward  the  river?"  asked  Johnny. 

"  Don't  know,"  answered  the  other  two. 

"Well,  now,  we'll  see." 

Johnny  brought  forward  a  long  rope.  He  made  one 
end  fast  to  the  base  of  the  flag-pole  at  the  bow,  and  passed 
the  other  around  a  small  tree  a  few  yards  away. 


"  Now,"  he  said,  "  you  two  boys  take  hold  of  this  rope, 
and  stand  by  In  bring  her  up  easily  close  to  shore.''' 

Fred  and  Phil  did  as  they  were  bid,  and  Johnny  knock- 
ed away  the  wedges  from  under  the  after  rollers. 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  he;   "she's  going!" 

Slowly  at  first,  and  more  rapidly  as  she  gathered  wav, 
the  new  house-boat  slipped  into  the  water  with  a  swash. 

"  Haul  taut,  there!"  Johnny  cried  out,  as  the  bow  was 
afloat,  and  the  other  boys  stopped  the  movement  of  the 
boat. 

II  urrah  for  the — what  is  her  name?"  asked  Fred. 


UK     WKST    BRANCH. 


"  I've  thought  of  one,"  said  Johnny.  "  We'll  call  her 
after  our  own  State,  if  you  don't  mind,  the  Ein/iirr." 

"Good  enough!"  cried  Philip.  "Hurrah  for  the 
En/pi rr .'"  The  boys  gave  three  cheers  with  a  will,  and 
then  Johnny  said, 

"  And  now  we'll  put  her  into  commission.'' 

"What's  that;" 

"Hoist  her  flag,  salute  it,  and  declare  her  ready  for 
business." 

Johnny  brought  out  his  shot-gun,  put  a  blank-cart- 
ridge in.  bent  the  new  flag  qn  the  halyards,  and  told  the 
other  two  to  hoist  away.  As  the  flag  reached  the  truck, 
Johnny  banged  away  with  his  gun,  and  the  three  boys 
cheered  again.  The  next  thing  was  to  get  under  way 
and  see  how  everything  worked.  Johnny  took  the  helm. 
and  the  other  two  boys  manned  the  wheel.  In  a  moment 
the  house-boat  began  to  move  slowly  and  smoothly  up 
the  river.  All  three  of  the  boys  were  delighted  to  find 
that  she  went  along  easily,  and  that  one  of  them  at  a 
time  could  keep  her  going,  though  slowly.  They  returned 
to  the  lauding,  and  tied  her  up  to  the  little  wharf  in  front 
of  Johnny's  home.  Then  they  went  to  work  most  en- 
thusiastically to  fit  her  out  for  their  cruise.  A  small  wood 
stove  for  cooking  was  put  aboard,  and  a  supply  of  food 
was  stored  in  the  locker.  The  three  boys  then  separated 
for  the  night,  having  agreed  to  meet  early  the  next  morn- 
ing and  make  a  start.  It  was  not  long  after  sunrise  when 
they  assembled  and  went  aboard  their  novel  craft.  Siic-h 
a  boat  had  never  been  seen  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and 
she  had  already  been  visited  by  the  few  neighbors  who 
did  not  have  to  come  over  six  or  seven  miles  to  see  her. 

"Now,  then,"  said    Johnny,   when    all    was   prepared, 
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•    n      i i   .ii     Leering   .-mil   working  the 

,  adj        \\  e're  oil'  for  i  lie  wi  si  branch." 
••  | ',ui  \\hai  pai  d  I'liilip. 

••  i  i  en't  I  1  •         iskcd  Johnny.    "  Well. 

nture  as   well  :is   lisli.      When-   I 
;o  there  are  I  tidians." 
"Indians!'1    exclaimed    both    the    other    boys,    much 

"  Yes,'1  said  Johnnjr,  "  real   live  Indian,-.     They  think 

, •   and   fishing  up  there;   but  I  hope 

to  show    tin-in  thai    we  three  boys  can   get  some  of  it. 

Are  vim  \\-iiii  me?" 

'•  \Y  illi  you.  \  es!      Hiiri-.-ili  !" 

"Then  mull  tin'  \vlit'i>l  and   go  ahead  I 

ii.— A  i>Esri:i;.\TK  AI>VKVITI;K 

In  order  In  make  tin-  excursion  appear  as  romantic 
as  possible,  the  buys  anchored  their  house  boat  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  to  pass  the  first  night.  They  caught 
some  lisli.  and  with  these  and  potatoes,  bread  and  butter 
and  eoll'ee.  they  bail  a  very  satisfactory  supper.  Wlien 
it  UTCW  dark  they  lighted  Ibe  swinging  lamp  inthecabin, 
it  around  the  table  discussing  plans  for  the  mor- 


"  I  thought  you  said  we  were  going  into  a  country 
full  of  Indians,"  said  Philip. 

"  Not  exactly  that,"  said  Johnny.  "  I  said  there  were 
Indians  up  this  river,  and  so  there  are;  not  very  many, 
though." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  them?''  asked  Fred. 

"  X<>."  said  Johnny;   "  but  I've  heard  about  them." 

"  Well."  said  Philip,  "I  don't  believe  there  are  any; 
some  one's  been  fooling'  you.'' 

"  Anyhow,"  declared  I'1  red,  "  the  building  of  the  house- 
boat was  a  fine  thing,  and  I've  enjoyed  the  trip  up 
here 

"  (  >li.  I'm  not  finding  any  fault, "said  Phil,  laughing; 
"  Ill-sides,  if  there  are  no  Indians  in  this  part  of  New 
York  State,  Johnny  can't  help  it." 

"But,"  objected  Johnny, "  we  have  not  gone  far  enough- 
yet.  You  know  in  all  the  time  we've  lived  here  we've 
never  explored  this  branch  of  the  river,  and  I  suppose 
the^e  Indians  are  twenty  miles  away  from  our  homes." 

"Never  mind  about  the  Indians.  Johnny,"  said  Phil. 
"  We  can  have  a  good  time  without  them." 

Johnny  felt  hurt  to  think  that  the  other  two  boys  had 
lost  faith  in  the  existence  of  Indians  along  the  west 
branch.  He  was  sure  they  were  there,  because  his  father 
bad  once  laughingly  warned  him  against  them.  But  the 
in  \i  day,  \\hen  they  had  forced  the  Empire  some  six  or 
eight  miles  further  up  stream,  had  gone  ashore  and  shot 
two  wild  pigeons,  and  had  seen  no  Indians,  Phil  and  Fred 
laughed  freely  at  Johnny's  faith. 

"Never  you  mind,"  said  Johnny;  "you'll  see  them 
when  you  least  expect  it." 

"  Then  we  ought  to  see  them  right  away,"  declared 
Fred.  •'  for  we'll  ueverexpect  them  less  than  we  do  now." 

Johnny  made  no  reply,  but,  continued  to  prepare  the 
evening  meal.  All  went  as  usual,  until  the  boys  had 
gone  to  bed  and  were  eon ver>in<j-  in  low  tones  in  the 
dark.  Then  suddenly  a  long  quavering  cry  rang  out 
over  the  water. 

"At  last."  said  Johnny,  springing  up;  "the  Indians — 
they're  coming!" 

"  '\Yhat  are  you  going  to  do:"  asked  Fred. 

"Stand  by  to  slip  the  anchor  and  let  the  boat  drift 
down  stream.  Then  we  must  open  the  windows  and 
keep  watch,  ready  to  lire  on  anything  that  approaches." 

"  I'.ut  it  might  be  a  white  man. 

"  1  »o  white  men  make  such  noises  in  the  woods  at 
iii'j-ht;  Listen!  There  it  is  again." 

Once    more    the    lon^-.  wavering    cry  came  across    the 
Fred  burst  into  laughter. 


"Oh,  Johnny!1  lie  cried,  "you've  gone  mad  on  the 
subject  of  Indians.  Win  .  that's  nothing  but  an  owl  !" 

"  Nonsense!"  said  Johnny. 

••   1    tell  you    Fred    -   right,'1  said   Phil. 

Johnny  disdained  to  answer  his  companions,  but  lis- 
tened to  hear  the  sound  aga'in.  He  waited  for  half  an 
hour,  but  it  was  no!  repeated. 

"  If  that  bad  been  an  owl,"  lie  said,  solemnly,  "we 
should  have  heard  il  a-j-ain." 

"YVhv  not  hear  it  anain  if  it  was  an  Indian  !"  asked 
Fred. 

"  They  have  beard  the  signal  and  are  gathering  for 
the  attack ." 

"Gathering  for  the  fiddlestick  !"  exclaimed  Phil.  "  I'm 
going  to  sleep." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Fred. 

In  a  short  time  the  regular  breathing  of  the  two  boys 
showed  that  they  had  done  as  they  intended  to  do. 
Johnny  gave  up  wailing  for  the  Indians  in  the  course  of 
an  hour,  and  went  to  bed  quite  worn  out  with  excite- 
ment. In  the  morning  he  was  so  sleepy  that  the  other 
two  boys  had  a  hard  time  getting  him  out  of  bed.  How- 
ever, a  plunge  into  the  river  refreshed  all  three,  and  they 
set  to  work  to  take  the  Empire  several  miles  further  up 
the  river.  Nothing  was  said  all  that  day  about  Indians. 
Johnny  did  not  mention  the  subject,  though  he  watched 
the  banks  of  the  river  so  suspiciously  at  times  that  he 
made  the  other  two  boys  smile.  However,  they  said 
nothing,  for  they  saw  that  Johnny  would  be  hurt  if  they 
made  any  more  fun  of  him. 

"Now.  then."  said  Fred  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  they 
were  about  to  come  to  anchor  in  mid-stream,  "I  vote 
that  we  land  and  do  a  little  hunting.  I  should  like  a 
nice  broiled  bird  for  my  supper;  I'm  tired  of  fish." 

"Me,  too,"  exclaimed  Phil,  without  regard  for  gram- 
mar. "I'd  like  to  stretch  my  legs  on  shore." 

Johnny  was  about  to  offer  an  objection,  on  the  ground 
of  danger;  but  the  moment  his  face  began  to  look  serious 
his  companions  began  to  smile,  so  he  held  bis  peace,  and 
assisted  in  running-  the  bows  of  the  Empire  upon  a  level 
bit  of  sand. 

"Johnny,"  said  Phil,  "you  stay  behind  and  take  care 
of  the  boat." 

"Do  you  think  I'm  afraid  to  go  into  the  woods?"  de- 
manded Johnny,  stoutly. 

"Oh  no,  I  didn't  mean  that;  if  you  think  I  did,  I'll 
stay  myself.  Some  one  must,  you  know." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Fred:  "if  we  find  an  Indian, 
we'll  bring  him  back  to  supper  " 

Phil  looked  reprovingly  at  Fred,  and  the  two  boys 
went  off  into  the  woods  with  their  guns  over  their  shoul- 
ders. They  walked  perhaps  two  miles  in  a  roundabout 
way,  so  that  they  were  not  more  than  half  a  mile  away 
from  the  boat  before  they  found  any  game.  Then  thev 
started  back  toward  the  Empire.  They  had  hardly  gone 
a  dozen  yards  before  Phil  stopped  suddenly  in  his  tracks, 
and  stood  speechless,  pointing  toward  the  bushes  a  short 
distance  away  on  their  right. 

"  What  is  it;"  asked  Fred. 

Turning  his  gaze  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Phil's 
tinuer,  be  was  thrilled  by  the  sight  of  a  dark  countenance 
and  a  gleaming  pair  of  eyes  peering-  through  the  leaves. 

"It  is  an  Indian  I"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  whisper. 

"Yes,"  said  Phil,  in  trembling  accents.  "Shall  I 
-hoot  '" 

"Of  course."  answered  Fred.  "But  first,  get  cover. 
That's  the  way  they  always  do  in  Indian  fights." 

With  the  greatest  possible  agility  Phil  and  Fred  sprang 
behind  two  small  trees  which  stood  close  together. 

'  Now,"  said  Fred,  "your  gun  is  loaded,  mine  isn't." 

"  All  right."  said  Phil,  his  voice  very  shaky. 

He  raised  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  and  was  much  sur- 
prised to  liud  that  the  muzzle  insisted  on  dancing  about 
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like  a  tree  branch  in  a  gale  of  wind.  "  How  shall  I  ever 
hit  him?"  he  said  to  himself.  Then  he  glanced  over  the 
waving  barrels  at,  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  the  dark 
countenance,  and  was  dismayed  to  lind  there  was  no- 
thing to  he  seen  but  leaves. 

"Shoot!"  whispered  Fred. 

"There  isn't  any  thing  to  shoot,  at,"  he  answered. 

"  What  do  you  mean  .'" 

"  The  Indian  has  gone." 

"  He  must  be  stooping  down;   lire  low." 

Again  Phil  levelled  his  gun,  and  in  his  excitement, 
pulled  both  triggers.  Off  went  both  barrels  at  once,  fill- 
ing the  arches  of  the  forest  with  a  reverberating  report, 
and  nearly  knocking  Phil  olt'  his  feet.  Leaves  Hew  from 
the  bush,  but  there  was  no  cry  of  pain  or  yell  of  deti 
ance. 

"Oh  my!"  cried  Phil,  now  more  frightened  than  ever. 
"  I've  killed  him." 

"Let  us  go  and  see,"  said  Fred.      He  started  forward, 
and       suddenly       turned 
back.      "No!   no!"  he  ex- 
claimed.     "It's  a  trap  to 
draw  us  into  an  ambush." 

For  a  few  moments 
both  hoys  stood  with  fast- 
beating  hearts  behind 
their  trees.  Then  Phil 
said : 

"I  can't  stand  this. 
Ambush  or  no  ambush, 
I'm  going  to  see." 

He  ran  out  from  be- 
hind the  tree,  and  went 
to  the  place  where  the 
Indian's  face  had  been 
seen.  The  torn  and  bro- 
ken branches  of  the  bush 
showed  where  the  two 
loads  of  shot  had  crashed 
through,  but  there  was  no 
dead  Indian. 

"  He's  gone!"  exclaim- 
ed Phil.  i;; 

"Gone.'"  cried  Fred, 
in  dismay. 

"  Yes;  there  isn't  a  sign 
of  him." 

"There   must  be,"  said  Fred, 
trail." 

"While   we're  looking    for    it.   what 
ing?" 

"That's  so!  He'll  go  and  bring  the  rest  of  his  tribe, 
and  we  shall  be  captured  and  held  for  a  ransom." 

"  Or  tortured." 

Fred  turned  a  shade  paler,  and  said.  "  Let's  get  back 
as  fast  as  ever  we  can." 

Phil  needed  no  second  invitation,  but  broke  into  a  run, 
and  Fred,  in  two  bounds,  was  at  his  side.  They  were 
hardy,  active  boys,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  never 
before  ran  a  half-mile  through  bushes,  over  rocks  and 
fallen  trees,  in  such  fine  time.  Johnny  saw  them  near- 
ing  the  Empire,  and  knowing  something  must  be  wrong, 
had  the  bow-line  cast  off,  and  was  all  ready  to  back  out 
into  the  river  the  moment  they  came  aboard. 

"  What's  the  matter;"  he  asked,  anxiously. 

"  Get  away  from  here!"  said  Fred. 

"Quick!"  added  Phil. 

"What  is  it?     What  is  it;"  demanded  Johnny. 

"Indians!"  exclaimed  Fred. 

Johnny  was  dreadfully  frightened,  but  still  he  was  a 
boy,  and  he  couldn't  help  saying,  "I  told  yon  so, 
didn't  I  ?" 

In  a  few  minutes  they  had  the  boat  out  in   the  middle 
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of  the   river,  and  then  suddenly  their  courage  began  to 
return. 

"  We  are  safe  enough  here,"  said  Phil. 
"They  can  reach  us  with  their  canoes."  said  Johnny. 
"Well,  there  were  not  so  very  many  of   them."  said 
Fred,  slowly. 

"  How  many;"  asked  Johnny. 

"Well,"  said  Phil,  after  a  pause,  "I  counted  only 
one." 

"  And  did  you  two  run  away  from  one  Indian?" 
"Not    till  after  Phil  had   fired   at  him   and   we  found 
that  he  had  disappeared.     We  made  up  our  minds  that  he 
had  gone  after  his  friends." 

"  Was  he  in  war-paint?"  asked  Johnny. 
Phil  and  Fred  looked  at  one  another. 
"  Well,"  said  Fred,  "  we  didn't  see.      lie  was  hiding  in 
the  bushes." 

It  was  now  dusk,  but  as  the  three  boys  sat  in  their  little 
cabin  there  was  light  enough  to  show  that  Phil  and  Fred 

looked  a  little  ashamed 
of  themselves.  Howev- 
er, the  matter  was  seri- 
ous, and  so  Johnny  said, 
"  What  do  you  think 
we'd  better  do?" 

"I  think  we'd  better 
get  down  the  river  as  fast 
as  possible,"  said  Fred. 

"Not  at  night."  said 
Johnny.  "We  might 
run  ashore  in  the  dark- 
ness and  he  captured." 

"Then,"  said  Phil, 
"  let  us  stay  here,  and 
in  case  of  attack  sell  our 
lives  dearly." 

"But  I  don't  want  to 
sell  my  life  at  all,"  ob- 
jected Fred. 

"  Hark !"  exclaimed 
Johnny. 

"What  is  it?" 
"  I   hear   the   sound  of 
a  paddle  in  the  water." 

"  Load  the  guns, 
quick!" 

"Too  late!" 

At  that  instant  a  slight  jar  was  felt,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment a  footfall  on  the  deck  outside  the  cabin  was  heard. 
"Let  him   have   it    through  the    window!"   whispered 
Fred. 

Phil  was  raising  his  gun,  when  there  came  a  gentle 
knock  at  the  door.  The  boys  looked  at  each  other. 

"  Indians  don't  knock  at  doors,"  said  Johnny.  The 
knock  was  repeated.  "  I'm  going  to  see  who  it  is,"  de- 
clared Johnny. 

He  opened  the  cabin  door,  and  the  other  two  boys  in- 
voluntarily started  as  they  saw  the  same  dark  counte- 
nance and  gleaming  eyes  they  had  discovered  an  hour 
before  in  the  forest.  But  this  time  they  saw  the  body 
which  carried  the  head.  It  certainly  was  an  Indian — ail 
Indian  girl,  attired  in  a  calico  gown  considerably  the 
worse  for  wear,  barefooted  and  bareheaded,  and  earrx  ing 
Some  baskets. 

The  three  boys  stood  stupidly  speechless  for  several 
seconds,  while  the  girl  smiled  at  them.  Finally  Fred 
found  his  tongue,  and  said.  "Won't  you  come  in?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  "if  ye'll  promise  not  to  shoot  al 
me." 

Phil  hung  his  bead,  and  said:  "I  didn't  know  it  was 
a  girl.  I  thought  it  was  a  brave." 

"They  ain't  no  braves  about  here,"  said  the  gill. 
"  They's  only  me  fader.  John  Jones,  an'  he's  old  an'  got. 
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rheiimaii/.  an'  mother  an'  me  li:i-  t»  work  tin1  place  an 
.     miff  to  oat    :  n'  then   we  iiml         >askets  an 

it  for  a  lime.      'I'll  'ii  Johnny 
are  you  u<>i 
We's  Injuns.      Mi1  Fader's  one  o'  the  duel's  o 

illS." 

••   \  .  ,    farmer.   ;;inl  you   make  baski 

S:i\  .  u  on'i  you  buy  s •  ba    :el        That  * 

:  fur." 

M.i      aying  a  word,  ".-ot  together  twenty- 

-  a  nil   purchased  several    baskd-. 

••  Much  ohlee"-ed."  said  the  girl.       "  I'll  cotne  down  to 
morrow    mornin'  an'  show  you  a   place  where  they's  the 

l.e.st    li.shin'  on  this  river.       (lood  night." 

Anil  smiling  a  f:n-e\\ell.  she  hoanletl  her  leaky  old 
SCOW  an. I  paddled  away.  The  three  hoys  watche.Mier 
till  she  passed  out  of  si'j'lit  in  the  growing  gloom,  Then 

they   re-entered    the  eahin.    lit    the   lie-lit,  and   set   about 

".•eUing  some  supper.  As  they  sal  at  Ihe  talile.  Johnny 
looked  ill"  suddenly,  and  said.  "  It'  any  fellow  says  any- 
thing ahont.  Indians  u  hen  u  e  gel  haek  home.  I'll  punch 
his  head." 

AN   "  AtiRKK.M'.I.K   ITSTER." 

r.y   i:i.l  EN   DOUGLAS  1>KI,\M>. 

'•rllHERE   is  no  donht  or  question  ahoul  it.  I   IIIUM   go 

J_    to  the  World's  Fair."  said  Victoria  Uresham,  as  she 

linished  ihe  exercises  she  had  heen   pract ismg,  and  swung 

round  on  the  piano  stool  to  I' the  family. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  thai  you  have  no  douht  about  it, 
hnl.  all  the  same,  I  don't  think  yon  will  get  t  her.',"  said 
her  sister  Marian. 

"  Indeed  I  shall.  The  only  point  to  he  decided  is,  how 
in  do  it,?" 

"Nohow,  unless  some  one  leaves  yon  a   fortune." 
"They  won't   do    that.,  for   the  great    and  good  reason 
that  there  is  no  one  to  leave   it,  and   if    there  was.  they 
wouldn't  leave  it  to  us— they  never  do." 

"AVhi    are    you  so   anxious  to   go;"  asked  Helen,  the 
I    ^iiter.       "I  can't  imagine  wanting  to  go  away  out 

in  all  that  crowd." 

"  Anxious  to  go!"  echoed  Victoria.  "  Why.  just  think 
of  the  education  it  will  he.  the  pictures  to  be  seen,  the  ar- 
chitecture  to  be  studied,  the  ilie  well,  the  fun  of  it 
all !  Oh.  if  we  only  had  a  little  more  money  !" 

Tin-  three  (In-sham  girls  with  their  mother  were  in  the 
family  sit  t  i  ii'j1-  room,  a  large  and  somewhat  shabbily  fur- 
nished apartment,  but  very  comfortable  and  homelike. 
Victoria  was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  and  though 
but  sixteen  she  no  longer  went  to  school.  Her  mother 
read  with  her,  and  she  gave  three  hours  a  day  to  her  mu- 
sic, in  which  she  was  becoming  very  proficient.  In  fact, 
sh"  was  the  only  person  who  could  put  any  feeling-  into 
Ihe  sounds  which  came  from  the  old  square  piano  that 
siood  against  the  wall  in  the  sit  I  ing-room.  Victoria 
loved  music  with  all  her  soul. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  broken  only  by 
the  clickety -click  of  Helen's  sewing  machine. 

"it  is  such  a  rare  chance,"  continued  Victoria  at  last. 
"Susie  Chester  and  her  sister  secured  a  room  for  two 
:s  in  June,  and  now  the  sister  is  engaged  and  does 
not  want  to  go.  Fancy  preferring  l>i-m<j  en^a'jcd  t,o  go- 
ing to  the  World's  Fair!  Susie,  <>f  course,  wants  some 
one  to  go  with  her  and  share  her  room,  it  will  be  twelve 

dollars  a  week  apiece,  and  thai  is  awfully  cheap  for 
Chicago  h'i'  they  made  the  arrangement  a  year  ago. 
The  two  aunts  are  <J-OM>L''.  so  they  would  chaperon  us. 
and.  oli  dear,  it  would  he  too  perfect  '" 

"1  can't  see  the  perfection  of  being  chaperoned  by  the 
Chester  aunts,  but  every  one  to  her  taste."  remarked  Ma- 
rian. 


"\VllO    car.-       who    you    go     uilb     so     lonu'    as    yon    gel 

there?"  exclaimed  Victoria,  regardless  of  grammar,  "and 
I  have  made  up  my  mind.  I  am  going  to  earn  some 
inonev  as  sure  as  \  ictorj  is  my  name. 

[arian   laughed  derisively.      "How?     The  only  thing 
von   knou    how  to  do  is  to  play  on  t!.e  piano. 

"Well,  I  \\ill  give  lessons,  if  1  can  only  get  some 
.-cln  ilars." 

•-  A  pretty  large  '  if,'  here  ill  Clayton,  and  they  would 
not  pay  you  anything  if  >""  ^0|  them." 

"Never  mind:  I  will  do  anything,  even  scrub  Moors, 
,,,  ,j,-\  (n  the  World  Fair  1  have  been  counting  it  up. 
mid  I  think  I  could  do  it  all  on  a  hundred  dollars. 
Twenty-four  for  the  board,  fifty  for  the  travelling  ex 
penses.  including  berth  in  the  sleeping-car  and  meals  on 
the  road.  That  makes  seventy-four,  which  leaves  I  wen 
tv  .six  for  admission  fees  and  all  that." 

"Especially  th  'all  that.'"  said  Marian.  "1  have  no 
donht  that  there  will  be  all  kinds  of  extra  expenses." 

"I  don't  care;  I  will  get  into  the  g  rounds,  a  ml  stand 
and  look  at  the  outside  of  the  buildings,  if  nothing  else. 
and  sail  'round  in  those  gondolas  and  listen  to  the  music. 
1  tell  you.  I'm  going!  Can't  I.  mamma,  if  I  earn  the 
nionev;  You  know  I  have  twenty-live  dollars  of  my 
own  already." 

"Certainly,  dear,  if  you  earn  the  money  you  can  do 
with  it  what  yon  like:  but  it  is  a  good  deal  of  money  to 
earn,  and  there  are  a  number  of  other  tilings  that  you 
want.  A  new  piano,  for  instance." 

Victoria  swung  around  on  the  stool  again,  and  sur- 
veyed the  old  piano.  Then  sin-  passed  her  hands  lightly 
and  lovingly  over  the  keys.  "I  know,"  she  said,  "I  do 
want  a  new  one;  but,  after  all.  this  is  an  old  friend. 
And  if  I  make  seventy-live  dollars  this  year,  I  could  do  it 
another,  and  get  the  piano  with  the  next  year's  amount." 
she  added,  hopefully. 

"How  did  you  say  you  were  going  to  earn  it';"  asked 
Marian.  "  I  did  not  quite  catch  the  idea." 

"  Marian,  yon  are  horrid!  I  have  not  decided  yet  how 
to  do  it.  I  will  let  you  know  when  I  do.  I  wonder  if 
Miss  Clears,  that  new  dressmaker,  would  like  an  assistant ;" 

The  other  girls  shouted,  "Fancy  Vic,  who  can't  even 
mend  her  own  gloves,  or  sew  on  her  own  skirt  braid,  go- 
m-_!  out  as  a  dressmaker's  assistant!" 

A  few  days  after  this  Victoria  danced  into  the  room, 
frantically  waving  a  newspaper.  "Hurrah!  hurrah! 
The  very  thing!  I  have  found  my  opportunity."  It 
was  evening,  and  Ihe  family  were  waiting  for  supper. 
Victoria  had  been  lor  the  mail.  "I  haven't  scanned  the 
Triiii.-HTijit  every  evening  for  nothing.  Listen  to  this!" 

She  sat  down  by  the  window,  tasting  her  hat  upon  the 
floor  and  pushing  back  her  hair,  as  she  always  did  when 
she  was  excited.  Her  eyes  sparkled  and  her  voice  trem- 
bled as  she  read  the  following:  "  'Wanted,  a  young  gen 
tlewoman  to  dust  a  drawing-room,  and  to  make  herself 
agreeable  for  one  hour  daily.  Highest  references  re- 
quired. (Jood.. salary.  Apply  in  person  on  Wednesday, 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve,  at  No. —  Common- 
wealth Avenue.'  There!  What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

Profound  silence-  for  a  moment.  Then  Marian  rose 
and  went  towards  her. 

"My  child,  let  me  look-  at  you!  You  a  duster,  and  an 
agreeabl*  duster  at  that;  I  never  should  have  imagined 
it." 

"Vic.  you  always  .shirk  the  dusting  at  home,"  said 
Helen. 

"Of  course  I  do.  Xo  one  ever  offered  in"  a  salary. 
<  lircurnstances  alter  cases." 

"lint,  you  are  such  a  leather  pate!" 

"All  the  better.  I'll  be  a  feather-duster—  an  agreea 
ble  feather-duster!  Isn't  it  a  good  chance,  mamma;" 

Mrs  iin-sliam  looked  doubtful.  "You  are  so  apt  to 
break'  things. \  idoria.  Remember  the  glass  pitcher." 
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"  And  the  'Washington  ilisli,'  "  added  Helen 

"  And  (lie  ancestral  cup."  chorused  Marian. 

"  Those  were  all  ages  ago.  I  am  older  now  and  more 
i-arel'ul.  and  of  course  on  a  salary  I  should  be  doubly  so. 
Please,  mamma,  say  thai  I  can  go  to-morrow  and  apply.'' 

And  hi-r  mother,  who  seldom  denied  her  youngest 
daughter,  gave  her  consent. 

Ivu-ly  the  next  morning  Victoria  went  to  Boston.  She 
lo  >ked  an  attractive  little  figure  as  she  emerged  from  the 
Providence  Station,  crossed  Uoylslon  Street,  and  entered 
the  Public  Gardens  on  her  way  to  Commonwealth 
Avenue. 

"I  must  remember  to  keep  cool,"  she  thought,  as  she 
walked  rapidly  across  the  Gardens.      ''Fortunately  I  can 
usually    lind    my    tongue.      Oh,   suppose 
somebody  else  gets  ahead  of  me!" 

It  was  a  little  after  ten  when  she  reach- 
ed the  designated  number  on  Common- 
wealth Avenue.  Already  two  or  three 
women  were  ascending  the  steps.  Vic- 
toria looked  at  them  with  interest.  No 
doubt  they  would  be  preferred  to  her. 
They  looked  staid  and  respectable  and  as 
if  they  had  never  broken  a  bit  of  china 
in  their  lives.  Victoria  was  spared  the 
necessity  of  telling  her  errand,  for  when 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  very  pompous- 
looking  man-servant,  the  little  crowd 
passed  in  together,  and  were  ushered  into 
a  .small  reception-room.  Two  or  three 
women  were  already  there. 

"  Gracious  me!"  thought  Victoria.  "  I 
never  should  have  thought  that  so  many 
women  would  want  to  dust.  I  wonder 
if  they  all  want  to  go  to  Chicago?" 

They  sat  in  a  row.  nearly  every  woman 
holding  a  little  bag  in  her  hand.  The 
silence  became  oppressive. 

At  last  the  quiet  was  broken  by  the 
pattering  of  small  feet  on  the  polished 
floor  of  the  hall,  and  a  large  black  poo- 
dle, closely  shaven,  except  for  bis  head 
and  part  of  his  back  and  legs,  ran  in  and 
sniffed  inquiringly  at  the  various  occu- 
pants of  the  room.  Several  drew  aside 
in  terror.  When  he  came  to  Victoria 
she  patted  him  on  the  head. 

"  Humph !  I  am  glad  that  one  of  you 
is  not  afraid  of  him,"  said  a  deep  voice  in 
the  doorway. 

All  the  women  looked  up  quickly  at 
the  tall  figure  who  stood  there. 

"All  those  who  are  afraid  of  dogs 
had  better  go  at  once.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther use  forthern,"  continued  the  speaker. 

The  women  who  had  shrunk  from  the 
poodle  clutched  their  little  bags  more  tightly  and  looked 
a i  i-aeh  other. 

The  keen  eyes  in  the  doorway  darted  quickly  about  the 
room.  ''Will  the  young  woman  who  is  sitting  in  the 
window  please  come  with  me  ?" 

Victoria  rose  and  followed  this  somewhat  formidable 
looking    pi-rson    across    the    hall    to    another    room.      It 
med    to  be   a   library.  For   the   walls   were   lined   with 
books,  and  the  tables  were  littered  with   magazines  and 
papers. 

"  I  wish  I  could  dust  here,"  thought  Victoria.  "  Books 
don't  break." 

"  What  is  your  name?"  asked  the  deep  voice. 

''Victoria  Gresham." 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"In  Clayton." 

"And  vour  references?" 


Victoria  looked  blank.  References!  She  had  never 
thought  of  that  part  of  the  advertisement.  It  seemed  so 
odd  lo  be  obliged  to  account  for  herself.  "I — I  haven't 
any,"  she  fa  lie-red. 

"No  references?  Then  how  can  you  expect  me  to 
trust  you  among  my  priceless  bric-a  brae?" 

"  You  need  not  if  you  do  not  wish  to,"  returned  Vic- 
toria, with  spirit. 

"I  am  quite  aware  of  it.  1  suppose  you  are  known 
in  the  town  where  you  live;" 

"  Slightly,"  said  Victoria,  who  now  felt  inclined  to 
stand  on  her  dignily. 

"Have  you  had  any  experience  in  dusting;" 

Visions  flashed  before  her  of  the  ancestral  cup.  and  of 


A    VOICE    FROM    THK    BACK    OF    THE    ROOM    SAID,   "  DROP    THAT  !" 

the  unlucky  "Washington  dish,"  from  which  the  Father 
of  his  Country  had  been  helped  to  oysters  at  the  supper 
table  of  her  great-grandfather.  As  she  said  afterwards 
to  the  family  at  home,  it  seemed  as  if  bits  of  broken  china 
were  standing- out  all  over  her,  but  she  merely  murmured, 
'•  Yes." 

Then  the  keen  eyes  studied  her  for  a  few  moments  that 
seemed  hours  to  the  object  of  their  ga/.e. 

"  Y'ou  don't  look  very  poor.  Why  do  you  want  em- 
ployment?" 

"  Because  I  roust  earn  some  money  to  go  to  the  World's 
Fair." 

"Ho.v  much  do  you  need?" 

"  Sevenly-live  dollars." 

"Will  that  take  yon?" 

"Yes.  I  have  twenty-five  already,  and  I  can  do  it 
well  on  a  hundred,"  said  Victoria,  warming  to  the  sub- 
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.UK!   t'(>r".etling   her  resentment   about   (lie    references. 

id  1  am  -o  \vilil  t<> 

I     e    i;idv    meditated,  ga/.iug    steadily     at     Victoria     the 

\\  hilc  she  did  so       \i  last  she  spoke: 

i/OU,  and  you    like  dogs.        I   can    lind    out    a  hunt 
you   from    vour  clergy  man    at    ('lay  Ion.  Tor  I   suppose  yon 

go  to  church       I   will  engage  you  al   ten  dollars  a  week. 

\  our  duties  will  he  I  o  (In-,!  the  drawing   r ii       I  inn  afraid 

to  trust  the  servants  and  I  hen  to  talk  to  me  for  an  hour. 
,.e]i  ijiiict  if  1  don't  feel  like  la  Ikini:'.  Sometimes  I 
don't.  My  name  is  A  rmsl  num  .  l.ucrelia  A  rmst  roni: .  I 
have  mi  family  hut  my  nephew,  who  lives  wilh  me. 
Take  oil'  pour  hat  and  coat.  Yon  can  hey  in  work  ul 

once 

Victoria  obeyed,  and  i  hen  followed  her  employer  across 

the    hall    and    up    a    hroad    Might  of  stairs    to    the    second 
tloor.  accompanied  by  the  poodle. 

".lames,  tell  those  people  in  the  reception  room  that  I 
don't  need  their  services."  said  the  lady  of  the  house  to 
a  fooiman  whom  they  passe. I. 

"Ten  dollars  a  week!"  thought  \"icloria.  "just  to  be 
an  agreeable  duster!  My  fortune  is  made." 

But  when  she  entered  the  drawing-room  her  heart  said;. 
How  could  she  ever  move  about  among  thise  exquisite 
tiling-,  \\ilhonl  breaking  Something?  The  walls  were 
lined  wilh  pictures,  and  cabinets  containing;  bits  of  rare 
china  and  tables  laden  with  ornaments  stooil  in  every 
conceivable  spot.  China  was  evidently  Miss  Armstrong's 
hobby. 

"  You  will  lind  dusters  in  the  drawer  of  this  table." 
said  the  owner  of  all  these  beautiful  objects;  "silk  ones. 
I  prefer  them  to  feather-dusters.'' 

"Even  agreeable  ones?"  thought  Victoria.  "What 
shall  I  do  if  I  break  anything!" 

•'Now  I  will  leave  you,"  continued  Miss  Armstrong. 
"  When  you  have  finished,  come  to  the  library." 

Victoria,  set  to  work,  and   carefully   went  over  every 
article  in  that  well-filled  room.     Not  n  speck  of  dust  was 
i"  be  seen,  but  she  none  the  less  conscientiously  lifted, 
wiped,  and   set  down   each  vase,  cup,  and   pitcher,  hold 
iug  her  breath  while  she  did  so. 

She  had  almost  finished  and  was  about  to  put  hack  in 
its  place  an  exquisite  vase,  when  a  voice  from  the  back  of 
the  room  said,  in  peremptory  tones,  ''Drop  that !" 

Victoria  started,  and  nearly  obeyed  the  command. 
Fortunately  she  had  a  good  grasp  of  the  handle  of  tin- 
vase,  and  it  refused  to  drop.  She  set  it  down  carefully, 
and  then  looked  round  for  the  owner  of  the  voice.  No 
one  was  to  be  seen. 

"Careless!  careless!"  continued  the  person,  whoever 
it  was.  " Ever  break  anything?  Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  \V!io  is  it?"  thought  Victoria.  "  It  must  be  the  neph- 
ew, rude  boy!"  And  she  picked  up  her  duster  wilh  dig- 
nity and  continued  her  work. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  Lucretia!  Lucretia!  She's  broken  a 
cup!  Siie's  broken  a  cup  !" 

"I  haven't  al  all,"  said  Victoria,  indignantly.  "You 
disrespectful  hoy.  what  do  you  mean'" 

She  stood  in  the  centre  of  tin-  room  angrily  talking  at 
space. 

"Oh,  you  need  not  mind  that."  said  Miss  Armstrong, 
coming  in  at  this  minute;  "  it  is  only  Peter." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Victoria;   "he  is  very  rude." 

lie  is  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  servants  break  tiling.- 
He  has  a  line  view  from  his  cage." 

"  His  cagef    repealed  Victoria,   \\onderingly. 

"  Yes.      i  let  him  out  occasionally  to  hop  about." 

"  Why,  what  is  he?" 

"  A  parrot,  of  course." 

"Oh!"  said  Victoria;  "1  thought  it  must  be — 

"What?" 

"  Yo:ir  nephew,"  she  said  boldly. 

Mi-:;    Annslrong    laughed.       "You    are    refreshing !      I 


.MII  going  out  now."  she  continued.  "  so  you  need  not  talk 
to  me  lo  day.  I  shall  expect  you  to-morrow,  and  every 
day  until  yon  break  something.  I  forgot  to  say  thai  such 
an  event  u  on  Id  sever  I  he  contract.  ( iood  morn  ing. " 

"  Kvery  day  until  I  break  something,"  thought  Vic- 
toria as  she  put  on  her  hat.  "That  odious  parrot  will 
frighten  me  inlo  il  before  my  lirst  week  is  out.  But 
think  of  there  being  any  chance  at  all  of  my  getting  to 
the  World's  Fair!  Il  is  loo  g 1  to  he  true." 

For  several  weeks  all  went  smoothly.  The  result  of 
Miss  Armstrong's  inquiries  bad  evidently  been  satis- 
factory, for  nothing  more  was  said  about  references. 
After  the  dusting  was  finished.  Victoria  would  go  to  the 
library  and  write  note-  at  Miss  Armstrong's  dictation,  or 
talk  lo  her  as  she  happened  to  prefer.  Victoria  had 
groun  more  accustomed  to  the  treasures  of  the  drawing 
room,  and  though  she  continued  to  be  just  as  careful  she 
no  longer  trembled  with  excitement  when  she  lifted  them, 
thereby  doubly  endangering  their  existence.  The  pres- 
ence of  I  'etc  r  I  rouble 'd  her  more  than  anything.  He  would 
hop  about  among  the  china,  switching  the  things  with 
his  tail,  and  lie  constantly  taunted  Victoria  with  having 
broken  them. 

Il  was  Hearing  the  end  of  May.  The  time  was  almost 
it]).  Victoria,  had  seventy  dollars  locked  away  at  home 
with  the  twenty-live  she  already  had.  If  she  worked 
until  the  last  of  the  month  she  would  have  more  than 
the  desired  one  hundred  with  which  to  go  to  Chicago, 
and  sin;  had  made  definite  arrangements  with  Susie 
( 'hesler  to  start  on  the  first  of  June. 

"  Miss  Armstrong's  compliments,  and  will  Miss  Gresh- 
am  please  come  to  the  library'"  said  the  staid  footman. 

She  hurried  down,  leaving  Peter  in  possession  of  the 
drawing-room. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Victoria  was  busy  writing  in  the- 
library  when  Miss  Armstrong,  who  had  left  her  for  a 
few  moments,  re-entered  the  room. 

"  Miss  (rresham,  will  you  please  come  to  the  drawing- 
room.'" 

Victoria  obeyed,  wondering  at  the  unusual  severity  of 
Miss  Armstrong's  voice.  The  hitter  led  the  way  to  a 
remote  table,  and  pointed  to  a  once  exquisite  cup  which 
lay  in  several  pieces  half  hidden  behind  a  picture. 

"  Miss  (rresham.  your  services  are  no  longer  required." 

Victoria,  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  ''  What  do  you 
mean?"  she  asked;  "and  how  did  that  lovely  cup  get 
broken  .'" 

'' How,  indeed  !  You  know  best.  Yon  will  remember- 
that  our  contract  was  to  hold  until  you  broke  something. 
As  that  has  come  to  pass  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me- 
to  remind  you  again  that  I  no  longer  need  you.  I  am 
disappointed,  and  I  might  have  been  induced  to  pardon 
an  accident  if  you  bad  had  the  grace  and  the  good  taste 
to  tell  me  of  it.  You  trusted  to  the  fact  that  the  cup  was 
in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  and  probably  intended  to  hide 
the  pieces  if  I  had  not,  sent,  for  you  to  come  to  the  library." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about!"  cried  Vic- 
toria, hotly.  "I  haven't  broken  anything,  and  1  didn't 
bide  the  pieces.  Nothing  would  induce  me  to.  hide  the 
pieces  if  I  broke  everything  in  the  room." 

"  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  do  so  in  that  case," 
-aid  Miss  Armstrong.  "It  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  ex- 
cite yourself  to  such  a  degree.  It  does  not  convince  me 
of  your  innocence.  This  cup  was  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able that  I  possess.  I  cannot  overlook  it." 

"  I  don't  wish  you  lo  overlook  il,"  said  Victoria.  "I 
did  not  break  it.  I  know  nothing  about  it." 

"Miss  (-i-resham.  who  could  have  broken  it  if  you  did 
not  '." 

"I  don't  know.  Peter  was  out  of  his  cage;  perhaps  he- 
did." 

Miss  Armstrong  laughed  coldly.  "Why  accuse  an- 
innocent  bird?  Yon  have  never  liked  him.  and  now  von- 
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seek  to  put  your  fault  upon  him.  Peter  is  in  his  cage, 
\villi  the  door  shut.  Do  not  add  untruthfulness  to  the 
rest." 

Victoria  glanced  at  the  cage.  Sure  enough,  there  \vas 
I  Vter.  apparent  U  -.let -ping  the  sleep  of  innocence,  with  the 
door  securely  closed;  and  yet,  she  was  certain  that  he  was 
on  the  table  when  she  left  the  room.  She  said  nothing, 
but  gave  Hiss  Armstrong  one  steady  look  which  spoke 
volumes.  Then  she  put  on  her  hat.  Whileshe  was  doing 
so  Peter  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Liicrel  ia  !  hm-retial"  he  screamed,  in  his  discordant 
voice.  ''Sim's  broken  a  cup!  She's  broken  a  cup!" 

"  I  know  it,  Peter,"  said  Miss  Armstrong;,  gravely. 

"Perhaps  you  will  find  out  your  mistake."  said  Vic- 
toria, when  she  was  ready  to  go.  "  I  did  not  break  the 
cnp.  and  Peter  was  not  in  his  cage  when  I  left  the  room. 
I  suppose  the  money  I  have  will  not  make  up  for  your 
loss,  but  I  will  bring  back  what  you  have  paid  me.  No- 
Ihiug  would  induce  me  to  keep  it.  Good-morning." 

She  walked  along  Commonwealth  Avenue,  scarcely 
able  to  see.  She  had  never  been  so  angry  in  her  life. 
The  injustice  of  Miss  Armstrong's  accusations  stung  her 
to  the  quick.  And  then  she  must  give  up  Chicago!  Her 
toil,  her  care,  her  conscientiousness,  all  had  been  of  no 
avail.  She  was  not  going  to  the  World's  Fair. 

She  took  the  first  train  for  Clayton.  No  one  was  at 
home  when  she  got  there,  so  she  could  not  pour  out  her 
tale.  She  unlocked  her  money-box  and  counted  out  the 
seven  crisp  ten-dollar  bank  notes,  that  looked  so  fresh  and 
new,  so  eminently  fitted  to  be  spent  in  going  to  the 
Win-id's  Kair.  She  sealed  them  up  in  an  envelope, which 
she  then  put  in  a  little  box,  tying  that  up  and  addressing  it 
to  Miss  Armstrong.  Then  she  walked  back  to  the  station 
just  in  time  to  catch  the  one-o'clock  train  to  Boston.  She 
left  the  package  at  Miss  Armstrong's  door,  and  went  home 
again,  tired,  hungry,  worn  out  with  excitement,  anger, 
and,  above  all,  deep  and  bitter  disappointment. 

"  If  I  only  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  I  de- 
served it,"  she  said  to  her  grieved  and  sympathetic  fam- 
ily; "but  to  think  that  I  was  so  careful  and  took  such 
pains,  and  then  to  be  falsely  accused  and  have  to  pay 
for  it.  Oh,  it  is  too  dreadful!" 

Several  days  passed,  and  Victoria  grew  calmer,  though 
she  still  felt  very  sore  at  heart,  and  the  disappointment 
was  just  as  keen.  The  home  duties  seemed  very  tame, 
with  no  salary  to  pay  for  uninteresting  dusting  and  no 
Chicago  at  the  other  end.  One  morning  she  received  a 
telegram  from  Miss  Armstrong'. 

"  I  beg  that,  you  will  come  to  me  at  once,"  it  read. 

"  I  am  not  going,"  said  Victoria. 

"Oh,  you  must!"  cried  Marian;  "she  has  probably 
found  out  who  did  it." 

"  Perhaps  she  has,  but  I  am  not  going  near  her." 

"  You  must,  Victoria !  You  are  simply  throwing  away 
a  chance  for  Chicago.  You  won't  gain  anything  by 
standing  on  your  dignity  in  this  case.  I  will  go  with 
you." 

At  last,  very  reluctantly,  Victoria  consented  to  go,  ac- 
companied by  Marian.  Miss  Armstrong  came  forward 
graciously,  with  outstretched  hands,  but  Victoria  appeared 
not  to  see  them. 

"All!  you  won't  shake  hands  with  me,"  she  said, 
"and  no  wonder.  But  I  apologize  for  all  I  said.  It 
was  Peter— naughty  Peter.  I  was  in  the  drawing-room 
this  morning  when  he  was  out  of  his  cage,  and  I  saw 
him  deliberately  knock  over  a  vase,  my  beautiful  Sevres 
vase,  and  then  hop  back  into  his  cage  and  shut  the  door 
with  his  beak.  Fancy  his  being  so  adroit!  And  then 
he  chuckled,  and  called  out,  '  Lucretia,  she's  broken  a 
cup— she's  broken  a  cup!'  I  am  truly  sorry,  my  dear 
Miss  Gresham,  and  I  beg  to  return  the  money  which  you 
so  diligently  earned,  and  which  I  am  sorry  that  I  ever 
took  back.  I  was  very  angry,  and  my  judgment  was 


warped."  And  she  pressed  tin.  envelope  into  Victoria's 
unwilling  lingers.  "You  must  pardon  me,"  said  Miss 
Armslrong,  feelingly;  "I  am  very  fond  of  my  parrot. 
and  1  had  not  known  you  very  long.  Say  that  you  will 
forgive  me!'' 

"Of  course  I  will,"  said  Victoria  at  last,  after  having 
fought  a  battle  in  her  own  mind.  "It  is  not  nice  to  be 
accused  of  something  thai,  one  never  did.  but  I  suppose 
it  was  a  natural  mistake  for  you  to  make." 

"  And  it  is  not  too  late  for  you  to  go  to  Chicago.'" 

"My  friend  starts  in  three  days." 

".lust  in  time,  then,"  said  Miss  Armstrong:  "and  I 
hope  that  you  will  have  a  charming  lime,  and  that  our 
friendship  is  but  just  beginning." 

When  Victoria  got  home  and  opened  her  envelope, 
she  found  it  to  contain  a  check  for  one  hundred  and  lifty 
dollars. 


AN  INGENIOUS   PRINTER. 

IT  requires  a  great;  deal  of  ingenuity  to  licccnne  :i  successful 
printer,      i'.oys  with   printing-presses,  and   ambitions    to  de- 
velop into   great  printers,  should   remenilier   this,  and  exercise 
their  inventive  qualities  at  every  opportunity. 

A  .story  is  told  of  a  Prague  printer  who  got  himself  out  of  a 
very  disagreeable  dilemma  by  the  :;se  of  his  ingenious  mind, 
lie-  \\as  once  called  upon  to  print  a  report  of  I  he  Hoard  of  Trad e 
of  his  native  city  in  the  two  languages  of  the-  country,  (iermaii 
and  Czech,  and  the  representatives  of  either  nationality  stren- 
uously desired  that  their  tongue  si Id  occupy  the  first  of  the 

parallel  columns  on  each  page.  The  wary  printer  got  out  of  his 
dilemma  by  turning  one  column  upside  down  throughout  the 
book,  and  arranging  the  titles  accordingly,  so  that  each  lan- 
guage had  a  front  col  nun even  page. 


AN   INTERESTING    PROBLEM. 

rilllKRIC  was  once  a  wise  King  who  was  awfully  curious.  He 
L  was  possessed  of  a  desire  to  know  everything,  and  was  con- 
tinually asking  questions.  Indeed,  his  thirst,  for  knowledge 
earned  him  so  far  that,  he  wanted  to  know  the  age  of  every  per- 
son he  met.  lint,  being  a  King,  lie  \\.-is  c  .<<i.linglv  polite,  and 
would  resort  to. strategy  to  gain  his  ends. 

One  day  there  came  to  the  court  a  gray-haired  Professor,  who 
amused  the  King  greatly.  He  told  the  monarch  a  number  of 
things  that  he  never  knew  before,  and  the  King  w  as  delighted, 
lint  linally  it,  came  to  the  point  when  the  ruler  wanted  to  know 
the  age  of  the  Professor,  so  he  thought  of  a  mathematical  prob- 
lem. 

"Ahem!"  said  the  King.  -'I  have  an  interesting  sum  for  yon  ; 
it  is  a  trial  in  mental  arithmetic.  Think  of  the  number  of  the 
month  of  your  birth." 

Now  the  Professor  was  sixty  years  old.  and  had  been  born  two 
days  before  Christmas,  so  he  thought  of  I'-'.  December  being  the 
twelfth  month. 

"Yes."  said  the  Professor. 

''  Multiply  by  2,"  continued  the  King. 

"Yes." 

"Add  r>." 

"  Yes."  answered  the  Professor,  doing  so. 

"Now  multiply  that  by  50." 

••  Yes." 

"  Add  your  age." 

"  Yes." 

"Subtract  3li.r>." 

"  Yes." 

"Add  115." 

"  Yes." 

••  And  now,"  said  the  King,  "  might  I  ask  what  the  result  is?" 

"Twelve  hundred  and  sixty."  replied  the  Professor,  wonder- 
ingly. 

"Thank  yon."  was  the  King's  response.  "So  you  were  born 
in  December.  (iO  years  ago,  eh  '!" 

"  How  in  the  world  did  yon  know  .'"  cried  the  Professor. 

"  Why,"  retorted  the  King,  "from  your  answer — 1','GO.  The 
month  of  yoiii'  birth  was  the  twelfth,  and  the  last  two  figures 
give  your  age." 

"Ha,lia,ha!"  laughed  the  1'rofessor.  "Capital  idea.  I'll  try 
it  on  the  next  person  I  meet.  It's  such  a  polite  way  of  (hiding 
out  people's  ages." 
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VOLUME  XIV. 


THE    MYSTERY  OF  ABEL   FOREFINGER. 


I!Y    \VM. 1,1AM    l>KYsl 


.     II  A  I'T  K  K      I. 
A     l.uMi    VtiYAciK     la 

IT  was  so  iiniisiia     lor  the  K  irk  wood   family  to  liavr  an\ 
secrets  in  the  house  lli:il   when  one  (lid  steal   in  upon 
it   made  them   all   imeas\      all   1ml    the  one   member 
of   the    family  \vho    knew  nothing   about    it.      They   were 
mil    people    In    have    family   secrets,    the    Kirkwoods.   and 
tins   one    was   Mteh   a    weight    upon    their  minds   that,   they 
were  anxious  to   part    with    it.      Still,  it    was  no  deep  and 
deadh   mystery,  and   it   need  have  been    no  secret   at   all  if 
they  had   not   chosen   to  pet  it   for  a  few  hours  before  dis- 
elosin 

Larry  Kirkwood,  the  only  one  not  in  the  secret,  sat  in 
his  own  easy-chair  beside  the  round  table  in  1,1  id  sitting 
room,  studying.  It  was  as  cozy  a  place  for  study  as  any 
hov  might  want  —  a  very  largo  back  room  in  an  old- 
fashioned  \ew  York  house,  with  a  bright  'jas  lamp  Oil 
the  table,  and  a  hi";  iireplace  on  one  side  of  tbe  room; 
but  this  was  an  evening  early  in  September  when  the 
secret  arrived,  so  no  lire  was  burning  in  the  grate.  There 
was  a  particular  chair  for  each  member  of  the  family, 
;m<l  all  four  of  them  comfortable.  Mr.  Kirk  wood's  was 
a  big  arm-chair,  and  he  sat.  in  it.  pretending  to  read  his 
evening  newspaper;  but  if  Larry  had  watched  him  close- 
ly he  would  have  seen  that  his  father  was  giving  very 
little  attention  to  the  news.  Indeed,  Larry  might  have 
read  something  in  all  their  faces  if  lie  had  known.  His 
sister  Imogen's  face,  every  time  she  looked  at  him,  said  as 
plainly  as  possible,  "If  yon  knew  what  was  in  store  for 
you.  you'd  hurry  through  with  those  lessons."  But  Larry 
did  not  know,  so  he  did  not.  hurry.  He  was  so  long  that 
his  moiher  began  to  show  her  impatience,  for  the  secret 
was  burning  and  burning.  At  length,  however,  he  shut 
the  last  hook  and  yawned.  As  he  did  not  know,  he  did 
not  notice  the  significant  looks  that  his  mother  and  sister 
excha  nj'cd. 

"Are  yon  all  through  with  your  lessons,  Larry  ?"  Mr. 
K  irk  wood  asked. 

"Yes.  sir,  all  through  for  to-night,"  Larry  answered. 
"  And  dead  tired,  too;  I  think  I'll  go  to  bed." 

"  Wait  a  little."  his  father  said.  "  1  have  a  letter  here 
that  I  want  you  to  read  to  us.  We'll  see  whether  yon 
ha\e  learned  to  read  bad  manuscript." 

Larry  took  the  letter  that  his  father  handed  him.  much 
surprised  at  such  a  request.  Mrs.  Kirk  wood  dropped  her 
sewing:  Imogen  closed  the  book  that  lay  before  her. 
Evidently  the  secret  was  coming  out. 

Why,  "Larry  exclaimed,  "  what  a  queer  stamp!  And 
it's  postmarked  Trinidad.  Oh,  I  know  the  writing  now 
—  it's  from  Uncle  Ben.  Have  you  read  it,  father?" 

\  es,  we  all  read  it  before  you  came  home,"  Mr.  Kirk 
wood  replied.  "But  I  wanted  yon  to  linish  your  work 
before  I  gave  it  to  you,  for  I  am  afraid  I  here  would  have 
been  no  study  to-night  if  yon  had  read  the  letter  Jirst. 
Read  it  straight  through,  and  you  can  make  your  com- 
ments afterwards." 

Larry  unfolded  the  letter  and  read  aloud: 


,  ..  -..  . 

li  MAI:  I'.iioTHKR  ALKC,  —  Yon  know  letter-  writing  never  was  one 

ill'  my  strung  points.  anil  many  years  of  ail\  cntnrc  in  Smith  and 
Central  America  have  nut  ini|>n>vi>il  my  scholarship  much,  si, 
wit  limit  any  fancy-work  I  will  come  right  tu  the  point. 

]  ;im  going  tu  m.-ikr  \  uii  a  visit—  t  lull's  the  short  ,,f  it.  Anil 
I  am  iMiing  tu  di>  ii  in  such  proper  style  that  you'll  not  he 
asliiimi-il  ul  ymiv  roving  brulhei-.  1  am  piling  in  one  of  my  own 
ships,  for  I  have  two.  I  think  I  tolil  you  in  my  last  letter  of 
my  buying  several  thousand  acres  of  wild  himl  hen-  in  Trhhthiil, 
and  starting  a  small  liamnui  .plantation.  Well,  it's  a  big  phmta- 


liui \\,  and  )>a\s  so  well  thai  I  have  built  a  substantial  house, 

Mini    bought    fcWO  Of  tllB    M's,els  (lull    carry    awaj    my    elops. 

( >f  course  I  "MIII  to  see  \  en  ,-iil.  Mini  have  a  glimpse  of,,],  I  New 
^uiK  a<*ain.  Hut  that,  as  \ou  \\ill  imagine,  is  not  tin-  main 
ub  jrc  I  of  in \  visit.  My  buy  I'erd  i  ua  ml.  my  onh  rbihl.  \\  as  lift  or  n 
I  a  si  .Inne.  ami  ii  is  i  hue  fur  him  to  see  something  of  civilization. 
lie  was  onl\  two  years  old  when  we  lost  his  lieantifnl  Spanish 
1,1,, i  in  i.  Inn  | 'cui  is  a  constant  reminder  of  her.  He  has  her 
tall  and  graceful  form,  her  very  dark  complexion.  snapping 
brown  eyes,aild  wavj  black  ban. MS  uell  as  lier  quick  temper. 
Of  comsc  he  would  have  that,  being  in  these  South  American 
ceiiuti  ies  alibis  life.  That's  win  1  want  him  to  see  New  ^oik, 
and  learn  our  American  \\a\s. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  education  of  travel,  and  I  want, 
tu  MI\I.  I  .id  wliMl  little  of  it  1  can.  I  propose  to  take  a  CMI;M> 
of  fruil  In  New  \ork.aml  spend  a  few  weeks  there, and  then 
sail  slowly  home  Ihioiiiji  the  West  Indies  and  along  the  Mexican 
coast,  stopping  long  enough  at  all  the  principal  places  to  let 
I'Vnl  study  the  people  and  their  different  ways  of  life,  living  on 
shore  with  them,  and  making  his  own  acquaintances.  Such  a 
voyage  will  lake  about  three  months. 

,\.>u  I  reach  what  you  will  consider  the  astonishing  part  of 
mv  letter.  It  would  be  a  great,  advantage  if  1-Yrd  could  have 
the  company  of  a  bright  American  boy  of  about  his  own  age  on 
this  trip.  He  is  entirely  too  fiery  and  headstrong  (he  j;('ts  it 
honestly  trom  both  his  father  and  motherland  a  good  level- 
headed American  companion  would  help  tone  him  down.  Your 
boy  must  be  just  about  Kerd's  age.  and  why  should  he  not  sail 
in  our  schooner  from  New  York  and  make  the  voyage  with  us? 

Is  he  such  a  level-headed  buy  as  1  have  spoken  of.  and  will 
yon  spare  him  to  go  with  us.'  He  shall  be  at  no  expense,  and 
he  shall  see  Itcrmuda,  Cuba.  Mexico.  Jamaica.  Mart  inique,  and  a 
dozen  other  interesting  places. 

Write  me  what  you  think  of  it.      Tell  me  what  manner  of  hoy 
you  have,  and  let  him  write  to  his  cousin.      You  may  expert   to 
see  me  in  November,  well  sunburnt  and  .seasoned,  a  trifle    older 
than  before,  but  still,  with  love  to  the  wife  and  family, 
Your  affect  ionate  hi  ot  her, 

BKX.TA.MIX  KIRK  WOOD. 

A  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the  reading  Larry  paused 
In  catch  bis  breath  or  make  remarks,  but  each  time  bis 
father  hold  up  a  warning1  linger  and  signalled  him  to  go 
on  When  he  had  read  the  last  word  he  let  himself  drop 
back  in  the  chair  and  held  the  letter  out  before  him. 

"  Well."  in-  gasped,  "that's  the  most  astonishing  thing 
I  ever  heard  of.  A  black  -  haired  Spanish  cousin;  Ins 
own  ship:  three  months  in  tbe  West  Indies;  Mexico. 
Jamaica,  Martinique.  Why  it's  like  a  fairy  story." 

Larry's  father  and  mother  watched  his  face  closely  to 
see  what  ell'ect  the  letter  would  have  upon  him,  but  Imo- 
u'en  could  not  wait. 

"  I  think  Uncle  Ben  shows  very  poor  taste,"  she 
laughed,  "to  invite  you  instead  of  your  sister.  But  you'll 
have  a  glorious  trip,  Larry." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  a  ho  ut  that,"  Larry  answered,  thought- 
fully. "  Of  course  it  would  be  a  glorious  trip,  but  I  mean 
I'm  not  so  sure  about  going.  There  are  a  great  many 
things  to  be  considered.  There's  school,  for  one  thing, 
and  you  all,  for  another.  Then  I'm  only  invited  condition- 
ally, you  see,  and  perhaps  I  can't  fulfil  the  conditions." 

"  Why  not,  I'd  like  to  know?"  Imogen  exclaimed. 
"There  are  only  two  or  three  conditions.  Uncle  Ben 
wants  a  bright  American  boy,  and  you're  certainly  an 
American  boy,  and  bright  enough  to  stay  in  a  ship  and 
sail  through  the  West  Indies.  He  is  to  be  about  Cousiii 
Ferdinand's  age,  and  as  you  are  just  past  sixteen,  that's 
near  enough.  And  he's  to  be  level-headed.  Don't  you 
think  you  are  level-headed?" 

"That's  tbe  rub,"  Larry  answered.  "I  don't  want  to 
i'o  under  false  pretences.  Uncle  Ben  and  Ferd  must  both 
be  pretty  liery,  from  the  way  he  writes,  and  I'm  not  sure 
that  I'm  the  sort  of  fellow  to  'tone  Ferd  down,'  as  he 
puts  it." 

"Don't  you  really  want  to  go,  Larry?"  his  mother 
asked. 

"  Want  to  go?     Why,  mother,  I'd  give  my  head  to  go. 
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It's  the  very  thing  I've  dreamed  about  for  years.  But  if 
you  are  all  willing  to  have-  me  go.  and  leave  it  to  me,  I 
don't  want  l<>  make  up  my  mind  till  1  think  it  over." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirkwood  looked  at  each  other  with 
pleased  faces. 

''  That's  the  proper  way  to  look  at  it,  Larry/1  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood  said.  "  We  have  plenty  of  time  to  think  it  over. 
But  if  I  were  you  I  should  write  to  your  cousin  Ferdi- 
nand bv  to-morrow's  steamer.  You  need  not  commit 
yourself,  but  write  him  a  kind  letter.'' 

When  Larry  went  up  to  his  room  to  write  the  letter 
he  would  have  felt  gratified  if  he  had  known  what  his 
father  was  saying  about  him. 

"It's  astonishing,"  his  father  said,  ''how  that  hoy  is 
•  raining  control  over  himself.  A  year  ago  he  would  have 
turned  somersaults  all  over  the  room  to  hear  such  news: 
but  something  has  started  him  in  a  new  direction  entirely, 
and  I  hardly  ever  see  him  excited.  I  believe  he  will  be 
just  the  boy  to  travel  with  Ben's  young  Spaniard." 

While  Larry  was  writing  the  letter,  his  sister  Imogen 
stepped  into  his  room  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der. 

'•  Larry,"  said  she,  "  what  was  the  matter  with  you?  I 
thought  you'd  be  wild  with  joy  over  such  a  chance  to  go 
travelling." 

"So  I  was,  but  I  held  my  horses,"  Larry  answered,  lay- 
ing down  his  pen.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sis,  I'm  learn- 
ing to  hold  myself.  You  know  when  Dick  Somers  was 
sick  last  spring,  and  I  took  his  place  for  a  week  in  Mr. 
Roland's  oitice?  Well,  I  was  right  in  the  room  with  him, 
and  I  learned  a  heap  from  that  man.  There  was  a  man 
worth  millions  of  dollars,  managing  railroads,  steam- 
ships, all  kinds  of  big  concerns,  and  always  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber.  With  ten  thousand  things  to  worry  over,  no- 
thing ever  excited  him.  People  would  come  in  and  both- 
er him,  sometimes  be  saucy  and  ugly,  but  he  always  spoke 
in  the  same  quiet  way.  always  answered  pleasantly.  No 
matter  what  happened,  he  never  turned  a  feather.  That's 
the  kind  of  man  to  get  along  in  the  world,  and  that's 
what  I'm  after." 

Larry  soon  concluded  that  writing  to  a  cousin  lie  had 
never  seen  was  hard  work,  but  after  making  several  false 
starts  he  got  under  way  and  finished  the  letter.  One  be- 
ginning, "  Mr.  Ferdinand  Kirkwood:  Dear  Sir,"  and  then 
another,  "My  dear  Cousin."  he  tore  up  because  they 
sounded  too  formal,  and  at  length  he  settled  upon  this: 

DKAI:  COUSIN  I-'KI:I>IXAXD, — It  is  only  about  half  an  hour 
since  I  vend  the  letter  from  Uncle  Benjamin  saying  that  yon 
are  both  coming  to  New  York.  As  the  steamer  sails  to-morrow, 
I  have  barely  a,  chance  to  tell  you  ho\v  very  glad  we  shall  all 
lie  In  sec  you.  It's  a  fine  tiling  to  have  a  cousin  you  have  never 
seen,  and  I  know  \\  e  shall  have  some  grand  times  together.  Von 
must  not  expect  to  liml  .me  slender  and  dark  and  black-haired, 
a.s  uncle  says  you  arc.  I  am  pretty  nearly -your  age,  just  two 
months  past  .sixteen,  but  I  am  rather  solid,  and  light-colored, 
with  red  cheeks  sometimes,  and  gray  eyes  and  light  hair  always. 
I  shall  he  through  the  grammar-school  next  spring  it'  I  don't 
go  to  the  West  Indies  with  yon.  I  want  to  go,  of  course,  but 
it  depends  upon  how  "  level-headed  "  I  am  in  the  next  two  or 
three  months.  Anyway,  how  many  curious  things  you  will  have 
in  see!  We'll  all  be  watching  for  your  ship. 

The  day  came  fast  enough  when  they  were  watching 
for  the  ship  indeed.  Letters  had  been  exchanged,  and 
the  Kirk  woods  knew  that  the  vessel  was  the  schooner 
Boca  Grande,  and  that  Uncle  Ben  and  Ferdinand  should 
reach  New  York  not  later  than  the  10th  of  November. 
Mr.  Kirkwood  left  an  order  with  the  telegraph  company 
to  report  the  schooner's  arrival  to  him,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  (5lh,  while  they  all  sat  at  breakfast, 
there  came  a  telegram: 

Schr.  Boca  Grande  passed  Sandy  I  look  in  tow.  (I.  ID  A.  M. 

It  took  all  of  Larry's  philosophy  to  keep  him  cool 
while  he  and  his  father  were  preparing  to  go  over  to  the 


Erie  Basin,  where  Uncle  Ben  had  written  the  vessel  was 
to  lie.  But  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  for  it  was  a  long- 
ride  to  the  Erie  Basin,  and  as  the  schooner  was  in  tow, 
she  would  probably  be  there  as  soon  as  they.  So  she 
was.  made  fast  to  the  dock,  and  it  sent  a  thrill  through 
Larry  when  he  saw  her  and  thought  of  the  circumstances 
iinilcr  which  she  came. 

They  were  soon  in  the  cabin,  Mr.  Kirkwood  and  I'ndi- 
Ben  trying  to  make  up  for  many  years  of  separation.  I, ai- 
ry was  somewhat  surprised  at  Uncle  Ben's  appearance.  He 
expected  to  find  a  man  as  tall  as  his  father,  with  a  big 
beard,  and  the  same  dignified  manner.  But  Uncle  Ben 
was  much  shorter,  and  inclined  to  be  stout,  and  seemed 
very  much  younger — certainly  not  forty,  Larry  thought. 

Ferdinand  was  still  in  his  state-room,  and  the  sounds 
that  came  through  the  thin  partition  made  it  evident  that 
he  was  dressing,  and  scolding  a  servant. 

"Look  at  those  boots!"  Larry  heard  an  angry  voice 
say.  "Do  you  think  I'll  wear  such  looking  boots  as 
those?  I've  told  you  fifty  times  not  to  plaster  the  black- 
ing on  so  thick.  And  what  did  you  do  with  this  coat? — 
drag  it  over  the  deck,  instead  of  brushing  it?  You're  the 
most  aggravating  nigger  I  ever  saw." 

Ferdinand  presently  made  his  appearance,  answering 
almost  exactly  the  mental  picture  Larry  had  drawn  of 
him — neat  in  his  dress,  tall,  slender,  and  dark.  The  cous- 
ins were  shy  at  first,  but  they  soon  became  talkative, 
and  went  over  the  schooner  together.  And  a  beautiful 
schooner  she  was,  almost  like  a  yacht,  registering  2(50 
tons,  and  carrying  a  crew  of  twelve  men,  four  of  whom 
were  black.  Her  cabin  was  large  for  her  size  and  beau- 
tifully furnished,  and  so  were  the  two  state-rooms  that 
had  been  specially  prepared,  one  for  Uncle  Ben,  the  other 
for  Ferd  and  Larry. 

If- Ferdinand  could  tell  in  his  own  impulsive  way  of  his 
three  delightful  weeks  in  New  York,  his  story  would 
make  several  chapters  by  itself.  But  what  he  called  his 
adventures  were  experiences  that  ;,re  common  enough  to 
American  boys.  The  crowds  in  public  places  were  a  con- 
tinual aggravation  to  him.  and  more  than  once  Larry 
had  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  pull  his  cousin  away  from 
altercations  with  people  who  the  young  Spaniard  thought 
were  imposing  upon  him. 

What  might  have  proved  the  most  serious  of  these  lit- 
tle troubles  happened  one  day  when  Ferdinand  and  Imo- 
gen were  out  together,  and  Larry  did  not  know  of  it  till 
alter  wards.  Imogen  watched  her  chance  to  see  Larry 
alone  when  she  reached  home,  and  told  him  about  it. 

"Look  at  that!"  she  said,  holding  out  a  long  heavy 
Hasp-knife  with  a  spring  in  the  back  to  hold  the  blade 
open.  "I  took  that  away  from  our  interesting  cousin. 
We  were  going  to  take  ail  elevated  train,  and  as  it  was 
crowded,  the  guard  slammed  the  gate  right  in  our  faces. 
You  just  ought  tohave  seen  Ferdinand.  He  flew  into  such 
a  passion  that  he  was  perfectly  white  in  the  face,  and  be- 
fore I  could  say  a  word  he  had  his  knife  out  and  open.  I 
crowded  up  against  him  so  that  no  one  would  see  it,  and 
made  him  give  it  to  me.  I  think  you'll  have  your  hands 
full  with  him,  Larry." 

"  He'll  be  a  first-rate  fellow,"  Larry  answered,  "  when 
he  learns  to  control  himself  a  little.  But  I'm  not  sure 
yet  that  I'm  going." 

Uncle  Ben,  however,  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  upon 
this  subject. 

"  What!"  he  exclaimed,  a  few  days  after  the  adventure 
with  the  knife,  giving  Larry  a  great  thump  on  the  shoul- 
der, "don't  know  whether  you  ought  to  go!  Don't 
know  whether  you're  level-headed  enough!  Why,  lad, 
you're  just  the  boy  out  of  all  New  York  to  travel  with 
my  Ferd.  You're  a  rock — a  perfect  rock.  I've  watched 
you,  my  lad,  and  I  know  what  you  are.  Of  course 
you're  going." 

Larry's  father  was  almost  of  the  same  opinion;  and 
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as  his  mother  was  willing,  though  worried,  am!  as  Imo 
i!'en  urged  it,  and  In-  began  to  feel  urealer  CUM  lidence  in 
himself,  it.  was  sett  led  at  length  that  he  \v;is  to  make  the 
"•real  voyage  thnm^h  tin1  West  Indies. 

"  Now  here's  the  programme  |  havij  made,'  Uncle  Ben 
announced,  on  their  last  evening  in  the  Kirkwood  sitting- 
room.  "We  o-()  first,  to  Bermuda;  from  there  to  Nas- 
sau. Then  to  Havana:  for  the  boys  must  see  (lie  greatesl 
city  of  the  West  Indies,  of  course.  Then  we  run  aeross 
I  hi'  (lull'  of  Mexico  lo  Yera  I'm/.,  and  have  a  look  at 
Mexico.  Coming  out  through  the  Yunnan  Channel,  we 
run  over  to  Jamaica,  and  make  a  liltle  slay  in  Kingston. 
Then  over  lo  I'orto  Ilico.  and  from  there  straight  down 
to  Si.  Kill's.  Then  we're  in  the  Windward  Islands,  and 
we  go  on  to  SI.  Lucia,  Martinique,  and  Dominica,  and  so 
across  to  Trinidad.  That,  u'ives  you  youngsters  a.  chance 
to  see  quite  a  slice  of  this  side  of  the  world." 

The  tny;  dropped  the  li<ii-ii  (Inutile  just  around  the 
point  of  Sandy  Hook,  almost  in  front  of  the  Highland 
I  ,pj  his,  and  in  a  few  hours  she  was  out  of  sight  of  land, 
and  Larry  was  lying  in  his  berth  seasick.  They  were 
>o  fortunate  as  to  have  live  days  of  line  weather,  and 
'  re  almost  iii  the  lalilndc  of  i'.ermuda,  though  consider- 
ably to  the  westward  of  it.  in  the  warm  water  beyond 
the  d  nil'  Stream,  when  they  met  their  lirsl  mishap. 

Larry  was  lying  on   a  locker  in    I  he  cabin,  no   longer 

sick,  bnl   taking  a.  nap.     A  ereat  commotion  on  deck — the 

i  '    e  of  men  running  to  and  fro  and  shouts — awoke  him, 

and  lie    ran   hastily   up   the  companion  way.      Uncle    I'.en 

standing  b\   the   man   at    the   w  heel,  evidently  much 

excited.      The  (  'apiain   was  shouting  out  orders  right  and 

left.     The  sea  \\as  not  rough,  and  only  a  moderate  breeze 

could    lie  felt    on    deck  ;     but    the    dark'    clouds    overhead 

were  scudding  rapidly,  and  apparently  in  every  direction. 


All  were  looking  anxiously  at  one  spot,  and  following 
their  eyes,  Larry  saw  a  great  pillar  of  water  reaching 
from  the  sea  up  to  the  low  clouds— broad  at  the  base,  and 
widening  out  again  at  the  top,  seemingly  spilling  out 
into  the  clouds,  and  whirling  rapidly. 

"A  water-spout!"  Ferd  shouted  to  him.  "Getalifc- 
piv.server!  Why  don't  they  lower  the  boats?  We'll  be 
wiped  out  in  a  second  if  it  hits  us." 

The  young  Spaniard  was  in  a  great  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  Larry-  tried  to  calm  him.  knowing'  nothing  of 
the  danger. 

The  schooner  had  been  put  about,  and  was  trying  to 
dodye  this  beautiful  but  dangerous  column  of  water, 
which  seemed  to  approach  them.  The  ship's  little  brass 
cannon  was  tired  at  it  in  the  hope  of  breaking  it,  but 
without  ett'ect.  It  certainly  was  bearing  swiftly  down 
upon  them.  A  moment  more,  and  it  towered  over  their 
heads. 

"Hold  fast,  boys!"  Uncle  Ben  shouted.  "We've  a 
chance  yet;  but  if  it  strikes  us  it  breaks,  and  a  thousand 
tons  of  water  on  top  of  us  will  smash  the  schooner  to 
pieces." 

The  dark  whirling  column  was  so  close  now  that  they 
could  feel  the  wind  of  it  across  their  faces.  It  roared 
like  a  hurricane,  and  spread  out  so  broad  over  their  heads 
that  the  sky  was  blackened. 

"Hold  by  the  ratlines!"  Larry  called  to  his  cousin; 
and  he  let  go  his  own  hold  to  drag  Ferd  to  the  ship's 
side.  lint  the  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  be- 
fore the  .schooner  shivered  under  a  terrible  shock,  and 
the  stern,  where  they  slood,  flew  into  the  air,  while  the 
bou  sunk  down.  down,  as  though  bound  for  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

[TO    BE    COXTISl'ED.] 
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IV.— THE  CHASE  OF  THE  SPANISH  CALLKoNS. 
\\TIIAT  a  tin-ill  of  romantic  interest  these  two  words 
*  »  "  Spanish  galleons  "  excite!  The  moment  \vu  sec 
them  they  bring  up  before  us  visions  of  hi-ighl  bars  of 
.silver  and  glistening  ingots  of  gold,  \vitli  diamonds  .uni 
pearls  as  big-  as  walnuls.  and  emeralds  larger  than  pi  u  eons' 
fj-g*  in  heaping  handfnls,  such  as  gladdened  the  eyes  anil 
enriched  the  pockets  of  Francis  Drake  and  the  other 
freebooters  \vhosi.i  exploits  have  been  so  brilliantly  cel- 
ebrated by  Charles  Kingsley  in  his  Westifitrd  Ho.  Tle-y 
reinind  us,  too,  of  daring  deeds  at  sea,  when  in  vessels 
smaller  than  a  first-class  fishing'  schooner  of  to-day,  and 
not  half  so  seaworthy  or  so  easily  handled,  the  British 
mariners  flung'  themselves  upon  the  huge  Spanish  ships, 
whose  poops  towered  high  above  their  decks,  and  captured 
them  by  the  sheer  impetuosity  of  their  attack. 

And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  in  the  quest  of 
these  very  galleons  along  the  coast  of  South  America, 
and  in  the  fighting  of  them  in  the  English  Channel, 
when  the  Great  Armada  bore  clown  so  menacingly  upon 
poor  little  England,  that  the  English  sea-dogs  learned 
the  secret  of  the  mastery  of  the  seas,  a  lesson  that  did 
more  than  any  other  to  buildup  and  maintain  their  coun- 
try's glory  and  strength  at  home  and  abroad. 

Now    what   were  the  Spanish  galleons,  and  how  came 
the\  to  have  such  precious  cargoes.'     The  term  " galleon " 
was,    in    the   first   instance,  applied   only   to  ships  of    war 
having  three  or  four  gun-decks,  but,  later  on,  its  use  be- 
came more   general,  and  all  large  merchant  vessels  went 
by  that    name.      They   must    have  been    very  imposing- 
looking   a  I  fairs    when    under    full    sail,  although    hardly 
less  clumsy  than  a  canal 
bar:;-.'.      They  were  blunt 
of   bow    and     round     of 
stern,    very    low    in    the 
waist,    but     exceedingly 
high    at  either  end.      J  n 
fact,  some  of  them  must 
have       resembled        two 
wooden     towers     joined 
by     a     bulwarked      raft, 
and   having  masts  stick- 
ing out  of  tln-ir  tops,  to 
which  sails  were  attach- 
ed   by  means     of    many 
cross-yards  and   a    maze 
of  rigging. 

It  was  in  one  of  them 
that  Columbus  discov- 
ered another  world,  and 
took  possession  of  the 
island  of  San  Domingo. 
By  their  aid  Cortez  and 
his  steel  -  clad  soldiers 
made  their  way  to  Mex- 
ico, and  crushed  the  Az- 
tec empire  with  appall- 
ing cruelty,  and  Pizarro. 
at  the  head  of  his  dar- 
ing adventurers,  accom- 
plished the  conquest  of 
Peru.  In  fact,  these  gal- 
leons were  the  keys  by 
which  the  plucky  if  piti- 
less Spaniards  unlocked 
the  treasure-houses  of 
the  New  World,  whose 
marvellous  contents 
were  poured  into  the 
coffers  of  King  Charles 


V.  and  Philip  II..  (hereby  enabling  those  nionarchs  lo 
lift.  Spain  to  the  proud  position  of  lirst  of  European  pow- 
ers. 

Between  1492  and  15(is.  Spain  had  the  field  practically 
all  to  herself.  From  Florida  to  the  River  Plate,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  continent,  and  from  Panama  to  Pata- 
gonia, on  the  western,  her  sway  was  supreme.  To  the 
right  of  conquest  was  added  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
for  by  a  papal  grant  the  whole  of  America  was  conveyed 
to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  this  vast  trust  the  bigoted 
Philip  was  as  anxious  to  guard  from  the  taint  of  heresy 
as  he  was  from  commercial  competition.  Terrible  threats 
were  proclaimed,  particularly  auainst  the  British  "sea- 
dogs."  who  had  already  given  bis  galleons  trouble  along 
the  European  coasts.  For  a  time  these  measures  prevail- 
ed, but  as  the  sixteenth  century  drew  towards  its  fourth 
quarter  they  ceased  to  be  sufficient  to  restrain  the  national 
hatred  of  Spain  and  the  national  craving  for  a  wider 
commercial  field,  even  though  it  had  to  be  won  at  the 
point  of  the  pike. 

The  renowned  John  Hawkins  was  the  lirst  to  dare  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  by  violating  the  Spanish 
monopoly  of  the  New  World,  and  so  successful  was  his 
venture  that  he  soon  had  many  imitators.  Among  them 
was  one  whose  fame  soon  eclipsed  that  of  all  others, 
growing  into  such  proportion  and  gathering  about  its 
kernel  of  fact  such  an  amazing  mass  of  fiction  that  his 
latest  biographer  says  of  him:  "He  was  not  dead  before 
his  life  became  a  fairy  tale,  and  he  himself  as  indistinct 
as  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick  or  Croquemitaiiie.  His  exploits 
loomed  in  mythical  extravagance  through  the  mists  in 
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i.  lor  high  reasons  of  state,  they  long  remained  en 
lie   seemed    some   boisterous 

laic  inn  will  ing  nnil    belaboring  :i    el 
This    WES    the    in  I'O   Of    tlie  chase   ill'    tin-    Spanish 
•  '•  '  if  liritain's  naval  supremacy, 

Looking  back  over  liis  astonishing  career  and  consid- 
ering in.'  overwhelming  »dds  that  as  ,-i  ml'-  ii<-  had  to 

and    tin'  absolute  completeness  o!'  his  victories  over 

i!   i     in, i  so  ^  ery  hard  I'm-  us  10  understand  tin    -u 

])crstilioiis  Spaniards  giving  him  credit  for  being  ill 
i.h  Ins  Satanic  .Majesty,  and  \\imiiie_;-  Ins  way 
b\  diabolical  nn'aiis.  h'or  a  i|(i:ii'li-r  of  a  century  the 
naiiie  "  Kl  Draijii;-"  was  full  of  terror  to  them. 

It  WES  not  h\  any  means  mere  "Teed  for  gold  that 
spurred  Drake,  on  to  his  extraordinary  exploits.  As  an 
Englishman  and  a  Puritan  lie  hated  t  lie  would-be  monop- 
olists of  the  American  continent  in  the  lirst.  place  be- 
cause the\  \\ei-e  Spaniards,  and  in  the  second  because 
they  were  Catholics.  Moreover,  to  this  national  and  re- 
ligious hostility  was  added  a  deep  personal  grudge  for 
the  treachery  which  wrecked  the  lirst.  two  of  his  ven- 
tures into  the  Spanish  Main.  At  La  Ifacha.  and  ag'ain 
at  Vera  (  Yii/..  by  violating  their  solemn  covenant  the 
Spaniards  gained  a  temporary  advantage.  But  it  was 
dearly  bought,  for  not  only  did  it  win  for  King  Philip 
and  his  perjured  Viceroy  I  he  mortal  enmity  of  both  John 
lla-.vkins  and  Francis  Drake,  but  it  showed  the  latter  the 
road  to  his  revenge 

Having  found  the  road,  Drake  wasted  little  time  in 
\euluriir_:'  upon  it.  In  the  merry  month  of  May,  1572. 
sailed  out  of  Plymouth  Sound  two  small  ships 
tiiai  were  destined  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. These  were  the  Pax!nt.  of  seventy  tons,  command- 
ed by  Drake  himself,  and  in  her  wake  the  little  Sim  i).  of 
twenty-live  tons,  in  charge  of  his  brother  John.  In  view 
«.f  uhai  was  before  this  little  expedition,  the  project  cer- 
tainly looked  more  like  a  school  boy's  escapade  than  a 
serious  enterprise.  The  crews,  all  told,  men  and  boys. 
numbered  about  seventy-three  souls.  There  was  only 
one  of  them  who  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty.  And 
yei  their  modest  scheme  was  nothing  less  than  to  seize 
the  port  of  Xombre-de-Dios  in  the  Panama  Isthmus,  and 
empty  into  the  holds  of  their  tiny  vessels  the  contents  of 
the  Treasure  House  of  the  World! 

The  wildest  kind  of  a  design,  truly.  Nevertheless, 
they  came  within  an  ace  of  accomplishing  it.  As  it  was. 
they  stormed  the  town,  held  possession  of  it  for  ?o;ne 
hours,  and  made  their  way  into  the  treasury,  where  their 
astonished  eyes  were  met  with  a  sight  such  as  exceeded 
their  most  fevered  expectations,  to  wit,  the  gray  shim- 
mer of  a  pile  of  silver  bars  ten  feet  in  breadth,  twelve 
feet  in  height,  and  seventy  in  length. 

But  the  Spaniards  presently  rallied  from  their  first  af- 
fright. Drake  was  severely  wounded,  and  very  reluc- 
tantly the  daring  invaders  had  to  return  to  their  boats, 
leaving  the  vast  booty  untouched.  In  retreating  to  cover 
they  took  with  them,  however,  a  well-filled  galleon  that 
lay  in  port,  and  after  a  fortnight  of  rest  oil  an  island, 
they  swooped  down  upon  Cartagena,  cut  out  a  large  ship 
that  w.is  at  the  quay,  and  once  more  vanished. 

But  they  soon  reappeared,  and  after  making  a  dashing 
though  fruitless  attempt  upon  the  Panama  gold  train, 
sacking  Yera  Cruz,  capturing  thirty  tons  of  silver  almost 
at  the  very  gates  of  Nombre-de-Dios,  and  securing  other 
booty,  they  at  length  decided  to  call  a  halt,  ami  iro  back 
to  England  for  a  rest.  •  The  return  voyage  was  safely 
.•iceomplislied.  and  on  a  fine  Sunday  in  August.  l.~>7.'$,  the 
good  folk  of  Plymouth  scandali/ed  the  preacher  by  run- 
ning out  of  church  as  the  triumphant  young  freebooter's 
guns  thundered  out  a  salute  to  the  batteries. 

Some  idea  of  the  wonderful  daring  and  energj  shown 
by  this  handful  of  men  during  their  twelvemonth  in  the 


Spanish  Mam  may  b.-  gathered  from  the  statement,  that 
o  hundred  vessels  of  all  kinds  which  then  navigated 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  thej  calculated  that  there  was  not  one 
they  had  ttol  overhauled  once  at  least,  and  some  of  1 1 iem 
had  suffered  this  unpleasant  treatment  three  times.  What 

.      .        ,,a\    be  thought  of  the  propriety  of  such  proceeding. 

this  must  not  be  forgotten     that  Drake  never  maltreated 

a  prisoner,  and  was  as  renowned  for  his  mercy  to  the  van- 
quished as  he  was  for  his  courage  in  the  face  of  foes. 

After  four  veai's'  inaction  at  home,  Drake,  with  some 
dilliciih  \ .  succeeded  iii  organizing  another  expedition  into 
the  same  rich  Held.  It  was  not  much  more  imposing 
than  the  other,  comprising  as  it  did  only  live  ships,  of 
which  his  own,  the  Pelican,  measured  but  one  hundred 
tons,  and  the  smallest  was  a  mere  pinnace  of  fifteen  tons, 
yet  the  results  were  to  be  the  most  momentous,  without 
question,  in  the  whole  naval  history  of  England. 

The  littie  squadron  set  sail  from  Plymouth  in  Novem- 
ber, 1577,  and  took  nearly  three  months  to  reach  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  and  three  weeks  to  get  through  that 
ueriious  passage.  Then  the  Fates,  which  had  hitherto 
been  very  unpropitioiis,  seemed  to  do  their  utmost  to 
wreck  the  enterprise.  Two  vessels  had  been  left  on 
the  other  side  of  the  strait,  and  of  the  remaining  three, 

•  went  down  with  all  hands,  and  the  other  Heel  back 

home,  leaving  Drake  alone  in  the  Pelican  to  go  on  in  a 
strange  sea— for  he  was  the  first  Englishman  to  navigate 
the  Pacific— and  along  a  strange  coast  held  in  force  by 
the  deadliest  foes  of  England. 

But  his  great  spirit  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Danntlesslv  lie  pressed  northward,  and  splendidly  was 
he  rewarded.  In  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  he  found  one 
of  the  great  galleons  from  Peru,  having  on  board  "a  cer- 
taine  quantity  of  line  gold  of  Bollivia,  and  a  great  crosse 
of  gold  beset  with  emeraiilds,  on  which  was  nailed  a  God 
of  the  same  metal."  This  "  certaine  quantity  "  amounted 
to  about  twenty-four  thousand  pounds,  and  was  only  the 
beginning! 

From  December  to  April  the  story  of  the  voyage  reads 
like  a  fairy  tale.  The  saucy  little  Pdii-nii  ran  in  and 
out  of  the  harbors,  hardly  ever  losing  a  man  or  failing 
to  add  to  her  store  of  booty.  The  Spaniards,  who  no 
more  thought  to  see  an  Englishman  on  these  coasts  than 
the  Pope  himself,  seemed  to  have  attempted  no  resist- 
ance, preferring  lobe  plundered  rather  than  to  fight.  At 
Tarapaca  the  Englishman  found  a  lot  of  silver  bars  ready 
piled  on  the  pier  for  shipment,  and  the  Spaniard  in 
charge  sleeping  comfortably  by  their  side.  "  \\  hereon," 
writes  the  chaplain,  in  a  humorous  strain,  "we  freed  him 
of  his  charge,  which  otherwise  perhaps  would  have  kept 
him  waking,  and  so  left  him  to  take  out  the  other  part  of 
his  sleepe  in  more  security." 

At  the  next  landing  they  "  met  a  Spaniard  driving 
eight  Peruvian  sheepe  [llamas];  each  sheepe  bearing'  one 
hundred  weight  of  refined  silver.  Now  we  could  not  en- 
dure to  see  a  gentleman  Spaniard  turned  carrier  so,  and 
therefore,  without  entreatie,  we  offered  our  services  and 
became  drovers,  onely  his  directions  were  not  so  perfect 
that  we  could  keepe  the  way  which  bee  intended,  for  al- 
most as  soon  as  bee  was  parted  from  us,  we  with  our  new 
kinde  of  carriages  were  come  into  our  boats." 

At  Arica  "  some  forty  and  odde  barres  of  silver  of  the 
bignesse  and  fashen  of  a  brick  batte  "  were  annexed,  and 
at  Lima  their  eyes  were  rejoiced  by  the  sight  of  a  fleet  of 
ships  ready  freighted  for  sea.  "aboard  whom  we  made 
somewhat  bold  to  bid  ourselves  welcome,''  with  the  re- 
sult of  the  addition  of  l.joo  bars  of  silver,  a  chest  full  of 
gold  reals,  and  some  bales  of  costly  silk  to  their  valuable 
cargo. 

The  greatest  prize,  however,  was  still  ahead.  This  was 
the  huge  galleon  ('ni'iifin'i/o,  "the  great  glory  of  the 
South  Sea,"  full  to  the  brim  of  gold  and  silver.  Sailing 
two  miles  to  her  one.  the  Pelican  overtook  her  oft'  Quito, 
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and  made  her  an  easy  captive.  "  We  found  in  her."  re- 
cords the  chaplain,  in  his  c[iiaint  way.  "  sonic  fruits  and 
other  victuals,  and  (that  which  was  the  especiallest,  cause 
of  her  heavy  and  slow  saylingi  a  certaine  quantity  of 
jewels  and  precious  stones,  13  chest.s  of  ryals  of  plate,  so 
pound  weight  in  "'old.  'J15  tonne  of  uncoyned  silver,  two 
very  faire  gilt  silver  drinking-  houles  valued  at  about 
360,000  pe/ols"— more  than  s-.'.nnii.(HH). 

Enough  had  now  been  done  hoth  for  glory  and  proiit, 
and  Drake  decided  to  hurry  home,  which  he  did,  not  by 
going  back  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  but  by  con- 
tinuing right  on  around  the  world,  which  feat,  hitherto 
ii  n  per  formed  by  a  British  mariner,  was  safely  accom- 
plished, and  after  nearly  three  years  absence  he  returned 
to  Plymouth,  the  richest  man  in  the  kingdom. 

Of  course  there  were  others  besides  Francis  Drake  who 
made  prey  of  the  Peruvian  treasure-ships,  but  none  who 
succeeded  so  splendidly,  and  he  may  be  accepted  as  their 
representative  iu  so  far  as  to  render  unnecessary  the  fol- 
lowing out  of  their  checkered  careers. 

Moreover,  then-  \vas  another  phase  of  this  chase  of  the 
Spanish  galleons  which  still  needs  to  be  touched  upon. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  of  galleons  there  wore 


Iwo  kinds,  freight  carriers  and  ships  of  war.  It  was 
with  the  latter  kind  that  Drake  and  his  associates  had  to 
contend  when,  in  the  summer  of  J5S8,  the  prematurely 
styled  "  invincible  "  Armada,  consisting  of  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  galleons,  galeases.  caracks,  and 
other  craft,  bore  down  upon  England  in  its  imposing 
crescent  formation. 

There  is  no  need  to  rehearse  the  story  of  that  famous 
fight,  which  continued  through  days  and  nights  of  thrill- 
ing anxiety,  until  at  last  the  elements  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  Englishmen  just  when  they  were  wellnigh  spent 
with  their  almost  superhuman  exertions,  and  completed 
the  demoralization  of  the  mightiest  naval  force  that  ever 
the  world  had  seen. 

Throughout  this  tremendous  struggle  Drake  bore  the 
leading  part.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other  was  due 
the  glorious  result  whereby  the  sceptre  of  the  seas  fell 
from  the  hand  of  Spain  into  the  hand  of  England,  where 
ii  has  ever  since  remained,  for  in  the  chase  and  conquest 
of  the  Spanish  galleons,  little  as  Queen  Elizabeth  or  her 
"sturdy  little  pirate,"  Sir  Francis  Drake,  imagined  it, 
England  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  her 
maritime  supremacy. 
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the     na-tions   wel-come  here     In    brave    Co  -  him  -  bus'  name. 

his     eyes     be  -  held     the  prize    His    faith  had   seen      a    -    far.    }-  Then  hur  -  rah. 

and  ridge,  o'er  gulf  and  bridge,  The  dwell-ings  of 
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Nine  -  ty-Three,  And  lift  your   stur  -  dy  cheers,  For  peace  and  light  and   lib-  er  -  ty.      In   the  last  four  hun-dred  years. 
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rpllK  tempesl  ieen  comiiij        •         r  since  *nnset  : 

j     there  was  no  wind,  and  n  was  move  than  two  hours 

e  the  eh  >i  id  was  reallj  overhead:  then,  as  Jim  said, 

II     o-i  l(  Ml     Ol 

\\'(-  all  sal  huddled  in  the  middle  ,,(  the  main,  \villi  the 

.vindows  shut.    We  had  them  closed  for  fear  of 

Somebody  Ii.-id  told  us  that  lightning  followed 

currents  of  ail1.     Secretlj   1  wanted  to  go  to  the  bedroom 

and  get  on  to  the  feather  lied.  l>ut  I  knew  Unit  ,lini  would 
laugh  :il  me,  and  the  children  woiilil  lie  even  more  fright- 
ened than  they  were  now.  The  children  were  Ihe  tw  ins, 
six  years  old.  a  l»>\  and  a  girl.  The  boy  couldn't  talk 
|dain.  and  was  continually  rel'erri  n  £  to  himself  as  the 
"boy-quin,  "until  we  called  him  Quinny,  though  he  was 
christened  l[eni-y  K.dward.  The  girl  \vas  named  Lavinia, 
and  of  course  we  called  her  V inn y.  Jim  said  he  always 
teli  like  a  poet  'Alien  lie  called  the  two  children.  Jim 
ami  1  were  the  rest  of  the  family,  lie  was  so  tall  that 
lie  was  still  awkward  about  his  height,  for  lie  was  not 
(piile  nineteen.  I  was  just  tin-  other  way.  small  and  in- 
signilicant-looking.  and  only  a  girl.  1  was  generally 
taken  to  be  about  1'ourleen.  I  was  really  older,  but  I 
shall  not  give  my  exact  age.  for  fear  you  will  think  I 
Miiuhl  to  have  known  better  all  through  this  history-. 

After  the  third  clap  of  thunder  there  was  a  cry.  It 
ieemed  to  come  from  upstairs.  We  all  looked  at  each 
other.  'The  hoy  twin  put  one  list  in  his  eye  that  he  might 
be  n  ady  to  weep  on  the  shortest  notice.  Jim  was  sitting 
opposite  me.  with  his  hands  thrust  in  his  pockets. 

"  It   is  the  wind."  lie  said,  calmly. 

"There  isn't  any  wind,"  1  answered. 

"Well,  there's  rain,  anyway."  he  responded. 

The  water  was  coming  down  in  great  spouts;  the  noise 
of  it  on  the  tin  roof  of  the  porch  and  oil  the  ground 

•  '  med  as  if  it  closed  one's  ears. 

Another  blinding  flash,  and  a  crackle  and  a  roar  almost 
at  (lie  same  instant.  1  drew  the  twins  closer  to  my 
knees,  and  involuntarily  bent  over  them.  <t)uinny  put 

li ther  list  in  his  other  eye,  and  began   to  sob.      Then 

we  all  heard  the  cry  again.  It  certainly  came  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  house. 

Jim  sprang  to  bis  feet.  I  cowered  still  lower  over  the 
children,  and  put  my  arms  about  them  as  they  pressed 
(dose  to  me.  ()ur  collie,  Sandy,  who  was  on  the  hearth, 
growled  distinctly.  Jim  walked  to  the  door  which  led 
into  the  front  entry.  I  thought  be  was  going  right  up 
the  stairs.  I  was  thinking  of  the  burglars  who  had  been 
down  in  the  village. 

"Take  something  to  defend  yourself  with.  Take  the 
carving-knife.  .Jim,  if  you're  going  up  stairs.''  I  said.  1 
hadn't  sense  enough  at.  that  moment  to  know  that  bur- 
glars did  not  usually  shout. 

Jim  II  ling  open  the  door.  I  hen  he  paused.  There  were 
only  two  chambers  "  linished  oil',"  and  oh,  how  the  rain 
was  pounding  on  the  shingle-,; 

"  Who'>  there?"  called  Jim.  He  .shouted  twice,  and 
then  a  thin,  piercing  treble  answered. 

"Me!" 

I  wondered  why  Sandy  did  not  make  another  demon- 
stration. He  glanced  at  me.  raised  bis  ears,  a  id  wagged 
Ins  tail  a  little.  As  for  me.  I  think  I  was  more  fright 
eiied  by  that  small  voice  than  if  it  had  been  a  grutl'  one. 
such  as  a  burglar  ought  to  have  bad.  I  never  saw  Jim 
look  so  strange.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  was 
actually  scared,  and  that  he  almost  thought  it  must  be 
something  supernatural  which  had  spoken. 

I  did  not  move,   from   my   place  by   the  twins.      Jim 

•  meil  to  brace  himself  before  he  asked,  loudly. 


"  Who's  me:" 

lielore  any    answer  could  come,  there  was  another  peal 
of  thunder.      Immediately  after,  the  voice  piped,  broken  1\  : 
"  (  )h  dear,  oh  dear!      Why  doesn't  somebody  come  up:" 
"Why  don't  you  come  down.'"  asked  Jim. 

"I  can't.      I  can't.'' 

At  this  .1  mi  dashed  up  the  stairs  and  I  after  him.  The 
twins  and  Sandy  came  behind.  There  was  such  a  roar 
on  the  roof  that  we  appeared  to  be  going  right  into  the 
tempest.  We  all  pressed  into  my  room,  the  door  of 
which  was  open. 

"Where  is  it.  anyway:"  exclaimed  Jim,  bewildered. 

"  1 1  ere  I  be."  came  I  he  treble  pipe.  There  was  a  double 
crib  belonging  to  the  twins  standing  by  my  bed.  Theie 
was  something  on  this  crib;  this  something  now  said: 

"  Why  didn't,  you  come  before?  I've  been  struck  twice 
already.  It's  an  awful  tempest." 

It  was  1  who  took  the  lead  now.  I  pushed  by  Jim  ami 
up  to  the  side  of  the  crib.  There  lay  a  child  whose  head 
and  body  seemed  as  if  it  were  ten  or  twelve  years  old. 
There  was  an  unfamiliar  coverlet,  thrown  over  the  lower 
pail  of  him.  He  was  almost  as  white  as  the  pillow  un- 
der his  head.  He  bad  large  gray  eyes,  wide  apart,  ami 
ink-black  thick  lashes  and  brows.  His  face  narrowed 
down  from  a  broad  forehead  to  a  delicate  chin. 

I  was  almost  beside  myself  with  surprise  and  wonder. 
He — I  had  assumed  that  this  stranger  was  a  boy — was 
now  perfectly  calm  and  self- possessed.  He  had  been 
crying,  though,  for  there  were  tears  on  his  cheeks.  At 
lirst  1  couldn't  speak.  But  Jim  gave  a  little  laugh  and 
asked, 

"How  do  you  know  you've  been  struck:" 

The  big  gray  eyes  turned  toward   the  speaker,  and  the 
owner  of  the.   eyes  answered  scornfully   by  putting  an 
other  question  : 

"How  does  any  fellow  know  when  he's  been  struck:'' 

Jim  uttered  an  exclamation,  but  he  said  nothing  more 
then.  1  bent  over  the  crib. 

"  Where  were  you  struck  :" 

"All  over.      Them  two  big  crashes  of  thunder  did  it.'' 

It  did  not  seem  an  appropriate  time  to  tell  him  that 
thunder  did  no  harm.  I  began  to  know  now  that  he 
was  only  frightened.  But,  who  was  be:  He  kept  look- 
ing at  us,  from  one  to  the  other.  When  his  gaze  rested 
on  the  children,  lie  asked. 

"Twins:" 

"  Yetb,'' said  the  boy.  who  could  not  talk  plain,  "and 
I'm  the  boy-quin." 

The  eyes  came  back  to  me.  "Sometimes  twins  are 
great  fun."  remarked  the  stranger.  "I've  seen  twins 
before.  Yonder,"  pointing  with  one  thin  white  hand. 
"But  these,"  looking  at  the  children  again,  "these  are 
whole:  they've  both  got  arms  and  legs.  They  ain't  really 
twins.  L  guess.'' 

Jim  whistled.  Quinny  gazed  down  at  his  own  fat 
sturdy  legs,  and  Vinny  gazed  at  her  arms. 

"Yes,  they  are  really  twins."  I  said,  with  emphasis. 

"  I  never  seen  any  so  before."  was  the  response.  "What. 
I  seen,  one  bad  one'  arm  and  t'other  had  one  leg." 

Jim  whistled  again.  I  turned  ami  put  the  lamp  I  had 
held  in  my  hand  on  the  shelf,  where  its  rays  fell  full  on 
the  couch. 

"Where  did  you  see  that  kind  of  twins:" 

It  was  Jim  who  made  this  inquiry. 

Before  it  was  answered  Sandy  walked  up  to  the  crib 
and  thrust,  his  nose  between  the  rungs  at  the  side.  The 
hoy  lying  .here  put  out  bis  hand  and  stroked  that  nose, 
and  for  the  first  time  a  faint  wan  smile  came  to  his  face. 

Jim  repeated  his  question.  "Where  did  yc-.u  see  that 
kind  of  twins:" 

Now  the  boy  replied:  "  In  the  horspittle,  of  course.      I 
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s'poseif  they'd  been  whole 
twins  they  wouldn't  have 
been  there." 

.lini  glanced  :it  inc. 
The  thunder  now  came 
from  over  towards  the 
south.  The  flashes  of 
lightning  were  less  fre- 
quent ;  the  rain  ceased 
to  beat  so  heavily  on  the 
roof.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  I  went  to 
the  window  and  thing  it 
open.  A  volume  of  damp 
sweet  air  can  it'  rushing 
in.  I  could  distinctly 
detect  the  odor  of  my 
blush-roses  which  were 
blooming  beneath  tin- 
window.  It  was  the  last 
week  in  June.  The  boy 
in  the  crib  turned  his  face 
towards  the  fresh  air. 

"  Roses!"  he  cried.  He 
sniffed  audibly. 

I  returned  to  his  bed. 
"Where  did  you  come 
from?"  I  asked. 

He  looked  at   me  as  if 
in  great  amazement  that    . 
I  should  put  such  a  ques- 
tion. 

"  From  the  children's 
horspittle."  he  answered. 
"Thought  you  knew; 
they  said  you'd  be  expect- 
ing of  me." 

He  did  not  seem  in  the  least  concerned  because  we  did 
not  expect  him. 

"  Oil !"  I  cried  out,  and  turned  to  Jim.  "  Can  it  be  it's 
the  child  from  the  Home?'1  I  inquired. 

"  That's  about  the  size  of  it, "said  the  person  in  the  crib. 
"  Chardon  Street. "he  added,  laconically. 

"  But  how  did  you  get  here?"  said  Jim. 

"  You  bet  I  did  not  walk,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  could- 
n't; I 'ain't  got  any  legs  — that  is,  none  worth  mentioning. 
But  I've  got  arms,"  stretching  them  out.  He  looked  at 
me  and  smiled  faintly. 

I  felt  as  if  something  were  pulling  at  my  heart,  and  my 
throat  closed  up  for  an  instant.  I  glanced  at  Jim  again. 
He  turned  his  head  away  as  if  he  did  not  want  me  to  see 
his  face. 

"  I'm  glad  you've  got  a  dog,"  now  remarked  the  stran- 
ger. "I  always  did  think  dogs  were  the  nicest  kind  of 
things  to  have — only,  of  course,  I  never  had  one.  I  ain't 
one  of  the  kind  that  has  anything,  not  even  legs— tha-t 
is,  to  speak  of." 

"  What's  your  name*"  Jim's  voice  was  husky  as  he 
asked  this. 

''  Ebenezer  Towne." 

"I  suppose  they  call  you  Khen,  then." 

"No,  they  don't;  they  call  me  'Nezer.  Odd,  ain't  it? 
You  see,  my  little  sister, when  she  couldn't  talk  very  well, 
called  me  that,  '11'  I'm  glad  it's  been  kept  up.  She's  dead 
now.  Folks  that  you  love  are  awful  apt  to  die." 

This  last  was  said  in  a  whisper.  It  was  now  Jim  who 
walked  to  the  window.  I  knew  he  was  thinking  of  father 
and  mother.  Do  all  I  could  to  keep  them  back,  the  tears 
would  come  to  my  eyes.  The  boy  in  the  crib  gazed  at 
me. 

"Your  folks  have  died,  too,  'ain't  they?"  he  asked,  in 
the  same  whisper.  "I'm  sorry.  That's  all  we  can  do 
when  they're  dead — jest  be  sorry." 


"WHY  DIDN'T  YOU  COME  BEFOKE?     I'VE  BEEN  STRUCK  TWICE  ALREADY." 


The  tears  now  openly  dropped  from  my  face.  It  ua* 
not  yet  six  months  since  mother  had  gone. 

"  We  can  try  to  be  good,  just  as  they  would  want  us  to 
be,"  I  said,  putting  out  my  hand  and  touching  his.  which 
lay  outside  the  coverlet. 

"Yes,  I  s'pose  we  can;  anyway,  folks  that  have  legs 
that  amount  to  something  can  try." 

"  Have  you  a  father  or  mother?" 

''  I  'ain't  got  any  mother.  But  I  remember  her.  She 
was  real  good  to  me  and  Sis.  Yes,  I've  got  a  father.  I 
guess  he's  a  bad  one.  He's  in  quod  a  lot." 

*"  In  quod!"  I  repeated. 

Jim,  at  the  window,  made  an  inarticulate  sound. 

The  boy  laughed.  "Don't  you  know  what  quod  is?" 
he  exclaimed.  "  It's  a  jail  or  a  prison,  I  guess.  Anyway, 
when  you're  in  quod  you're  shut  up." 

The  twins  were  gazing  and  listening  with  all  their 
eyes  and  ears.  Their  faces  showed  that  they  were  much 
excited  and  might  soon  begin  to  cry.  I  began  to  cheer 
up  apparently.  I  had  to  do  that  very  often.  Sometimes 
I  had  found  that  when  I  made  believe  cheer  up  the  effort 
did  me  good  as  well  as  had  its  effect  oil  the  twins. 

"  But  you  haven't  told  me  how  you  came  yet,"  I  said, 
briskly. 

Jim  still  stood  at  the  window'  with  his  back  to  the 
group  by  the  crib.  Sandy  sat  on  his  haunches,  appearing 
to  listen  to  every  word. 

"  Deepo  wagon,"  said  'Nezer.  "I  had  to  come  in  that. 
Mr.  (Jhipman — he  belongs  to  the  Home,  you  know — he 
brought  me  out.  I  could  have  come  well  enough  by  my- 
self, only  I  have  to  be  carried  round,  011  account  of  my 
le">.  It's  a  nuisance  to  be  lifted  in  and  out  of  the  cars, 
and  folks  stare  so.  Mr.  Chipmaii  said  they  couldn't  look 
at  me  any  more  if  I  was  a  professional  beauty.  He  said  I 
must  play  I  was  one.  But  I  don't  know  what  they  be; 
do  you?" 


HAKI'KU'S   FOUNG    I'Koi'LE. 


VOLUME  XIV. 


M!   di'  them,  and    ii''    -.-.  •  re 

••(Mi."  le-  responded.  "  then  it  ain't  no  use  for  me  to 
i,.v  1 1  •:  .in..ii  "  Mr.  <  ihipma  n  brought 

.,, ,.    ,i  il     her.-    in    the    middle   i'l'   I  he 

afternoon.       \V<-  couldn't    ;jel    in      house    locked      the  do'j 

:i    ilic    door  step.        Mi-.   ( 'hi]iin;in    said    you 

is   Idler;    did    \  oil  .'  ' 

••  N,,  ,  i.  i    hi  ai'd  from   the  post  ollice  I'oi-  almost 

\n.l    i  he    I  v>  MIS    and    I    \venl    o\  ei1    I"    the    pine 

ivoods  about  two  o'clock;  it   was  so  pleasant.      What  did 

do?" 

"Mr.  Chipman.  lie  thought  a  minute,  then  he  carried 
me  1.1  the  brown  house  dou  n  the  road.  1  didn't  like  the 
woman  there;  I  didn't  like  the  \-,a>  she  looked  at  me. 

"1'ain'l   a  bit   Like  J'OU.       She  came  hack   willi  us.       SI  10  Said 

she  knew  where  you  i>m   the  Icej       Sin-   1'onnd  it   under 
t'ne  door-mat  on  the  porch.      She  let  us  in.      Mr.  ( 'hi|>man 
had  to  go  right   back.      The  woman  brought   me  up  here 
I    was  SO  tired,  VOU    know.       She   asked    me    a    lot    of    qiies 
tions. 

••\Vhen  il  he^-aii  to  thunder  she  had  lo  go  home  be- 
cause she'd  left  some  winders  open.  She  said  she'd  keep 
watch,  'n'  if  you  didn't  come  back  she'd  conn-  here  again. 
After  she'd  none  ]  went  lo  sleep.  I  was  so  tired.  You're 
real  apt  to  be  tired  if  yon  don't  have  any  legs,  or  only 
shrivelled-np  ones,  like  mine.  The  thunder  woke  me;  I 
though!  I  was  struck.  I  guess  I  was  only  frightened,  for 
[  seem  to  be  all  ri-jhl  now.  I  must  have  had  quite  a  nap. 
I  s'pose  you  didn't  know  I  was  here;  did  you;" 

"  No.  indeed." 

"And  the  lirst  \on  knew  was  when   I  hollered:" 

••  yes." 

"Ni  /IT  ;ja  ve  a  whorl   laugh. 

"  \\"hal  did  you  think;  I'll  bet  you  thought  I  was 
a  burglar."  He  laughed  asrain.  "Yon  looked  awful 
sea  in.  uhen  you  came  in  with  that  lamp  in  your  hand; 
and  the  rain,  and  the  thunder,  and  tin-  lie-hilling.  Hor- 
rid, wa'n't  it;  I  thought  them  kids  wen;  twins  the  min- 
ute I  sen  them;  only  what  twins  ever  I  saw  didn't  have 
all  their  arms  and  legs.'' 

There  was  silence  when  he  ceased  speakinir.  Jim  had 
come  back  and  stood  by  irn-.  'Xe/er  lay  looking  at  us 
both. 

"  I  s'pose  yon  must  have  sent  for  a,  child  from  the 
11.  ii  in-."  he  remarked  at  last,  "else  Mr.  Chipman  wouldn't 
have  brought  me  her;-." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  we  did  send.  But  it's  almost  two 
months  ago.  and  they  wrote  they  would  let  us  know  be- 
fore they  scut  a  child.  I  had  almost  given  it  all  up. 
And  we  didn't  get.  the  letter." 

"  You  'ain't   really  given  it  up,  have  you:" 

I  hesitated  when  he  asked  that  question  ;  we  were  poor. 
It  was  because  I  wanted  to  earn  some  money  that  I  had 
written,  after  consideration  and  consultation  with  my 
brother,  to  the  Home,  saving  I  would  like  to  board  a 
child. 

I  didn't  seem  fitted  to  earn  money  in  many  \vays;  and 
•  were  the  t  wins.  1  must  beat  home;  within  a  Week, 
however,  Iliad  been  able  lo  'j-el  some  slop-work  from  the 
next  town.  1  was  nut  very  skilful  with  needle  or  sew  - 
ing  machine,  but  1  Imped  to  do  better  with  practice.  Jim 
expected  in  a  short  time  to  make,  enough  to  support  us 
all.  but,  that  time  had  not  yet  come.  There  had  been 
debts  to  pay.  Mother's  illness  bad  l»-<-n  long.  We  must 
both  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  Above  all  else  we 
wanted  to  keep  toy-ether  and  live  on  the  old  place.  Love 
of  home  was  strong  in  both  of  us;  and  Tinny  and  Ouinny 
—  here  was  the  place  to  bring  them  up. 

'i  "ii  ain't  really  changed  your  mind,  have  you;" 
The  boy  repeated  his  words,  and  this  time  his  voice  was 
unsteady;  then  he  added.  "I've  jest  been  longing  and 
longing  to  he  in  the  country  ;  the  doctors  said  country 


,111-  --.as  uhat  I  needed,  and  fresh  milk  you've  got 
COWS?" 

I  nodded.  In  my  mind  uas  the  thought  that  1  had 
ipposed  when  i  sent  fora  child  to  take,  care  of  that 
1  should  have  n  cripple.  I  almost  feared  to  undertake 
so  much. 

'Nezer  was  ;;a/in<:  intently  at  me.  He  drew  a  long, 
i|iii\  ei-inn  breath,  and  then  said:  "1  s'pose  you  wa.'ll't 
expecting  one  with  no  legs  lo  speak  of.  I  know  it  does 
make  a  dill'erence.  I'.ut  oh.  how  I  do  wisli  1  could  stay  !" 

i-  II  A  I'T  K  K     I  I. 


\\  H  \  I      MK'S. 


TllnOiHT. 


"\VK  all  stood  silent  round  the  crib  after  'Nezer  had 
spoken  in  that  way.  I  made  up  my  heart,  if  I  may  say 
so,  instead  of  my  mind,  directly  as  to  what  I  should  do; 
but  1  hesitated,  because  my  reason  did  not  go  the  same 


Jim  was  looking  at  me.  The  twins  were  gazing  at  the 
boy.  who  had  shut  his  eyes  and  seemed  to  be  holding 
them  shut  because  he  could  not  bear  to  see  me  while  I 
was  deciding. 

Jim  suddenly  took  hold  of  my  arm  and  led  me  out  on 
to  the  landing  which  served  as  an  upper  hall.  He  shut 
the  door,  and  it  was  quite  dark  there.  He  kept  hold  of 
my  arm.  "Don't  \ou  see  \\  e  can't  do  it,"  he  said  ill  a 
whisper,  shaking  me  a.  little. 

"  1  can't  see  anything,"  I  answered,  "  it's  too  dark." 

"  Don't  joke,"  he  responded.  "  1  know  he's  a  poor  lit- 
tle chap.  I  hate  to  think  of  sending  him  hack;  but  just, 
think!  A  cripple!  He  can't  walk  a  step,  and  there  are 
the  twins,  and  the  slop-work,  and  the  cooking!  'Twould 
take  two  strong  women,  and  I  can't  help  a,  hit  in  the 
house  now.  Think  of  the  haying,  and  the  market-gar- 
dening I  want,  to  do.  you  know!  Jane  Ann,  it  can't  be 
done;  you're  era /y  !" 

f  must  interrupt  myself  to  say  that  it  is  true  that  my 
name  is  Jane  Ann.  Of  all  the  names  in  the  world,  that 
was  the  one  chosen  for  me.  If  I  ever  had  thoughts  of 
bc-iiiLi  a  heroine  in  any  way,  directly  I  remembered  my 
name  I  knew  it,  was  of  no  use  for  any  Jane  Ann  to  try  to 
be  heroic. 

"  I  know  the  twins,  and  the  slop-work,  and  the  cook- 
ing." 1  replied,  "and  you  needn't  shake  my  arm.  And  T 
ha\eu'l  made  up  my  mind  yet." 

"You  needn't  tell  me,"  said  Jim;  "didn't  I  see  your 
face  when  that  little  midget  said  he  wished  he  could  stay? 
This  is  a  great  state  of  a  Hairs — and  the  market-gardening, 
too!" 

I  knew  I  ought  not,  to  do  anything  of  which  Jim  real- 
ly disapproved  ;  everybody  said  he  had  wonderful  good 
judgment  for  a  fellow  of  his  age.  But  I  couldn't  get  that 
pale,  wistful  face  out  of  my  mind. 

"  Jim, "I  said,  after  a  long  silence. 

"Well?" 

"I  do  think  I  could  manage  it,  and  I'd  rather  work 
harder  some  other  way  than  at  the  slops.  1  dislike  that 
so.  ll's  a,  hard  way  to  earn  my  salt.  And  just  think 
how  he  would  love  to  sit  out  under  a  tree  when  you  were 
turning  the  grass.  Perhaps  he'd  get  some  color  in  his 
cheeks.  I  wish  1  could  keep  him  for  just  a  little  while." 

'i'l Lih  i  could   n,, t  see  my  brother's  face,  I  knew  that 

he  was  hesitating.      At  last  he  said: 

"  Let.  alone  all  the  trouble  he'll  be  to  you,  you  don't, 
know  anything  about  him.  He  may  be  vicious;  it  '11  be 
bad  for  the  twins  to  be  with  him." 

Now  it  was  T  who  hesitated.  I  had  not  thought  of 
that.  I'.ut.  presently  1  said,  "  Don't  you  think.  Jim,  that 
you  and  1  and  the  twins,  to  say  nothing  cf  Sandy,  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  more  about  setting  a  good  example  to 
that  l>il  of  a  thing  than  he  can  do  in  the  way  of  setting  a 
had  one- ,'" 


JULY  11,  1893. 


HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


Still,  lie  had   to  say. 


If 


have  their  disadvan 
a  heap  of  mischief. 


Jim  gave  a,  kind  of  groan.  "  I  see  you've  bound  to  do 
it." 

'  Not  if  you  disapprove.' 

"  11".'  is  siicl  i  a  poor  little  chap."  said  ,lini.  as  if  to  him- 
self. 

Tliini  I  knew  he  had  consented. 
for  a  last  word  : 

"1  don't  s;.'e  how  it's  going  to  lie  done,  for  all  that. 
lie  only  had  legs.  you  know." 

"  I'.oys  with  legs,"  I  answered, 
tages.      A  bov's  leg's  take  him  int 

I  turned  and  began  to  grope  for  the  door  to  go  hack  to 
the  chamber.  But  I  paused  to  say.  "  Whatever  happens. 
Jim,  promise  me  you'll  never  say,  '  I  told  you  so.1  '' 

And  lie  gave  his  promise,  and  kept  it  too.  It  turned 
out  that  quite  a  good  deal  happened,  and  1  wouldn't. 
much  have  blamed  him  if  he  had  used  that  exasperating- 
phrase. 

When   we  went  back   to   the  children    the   twins   were 
still   standing   and   staring   as    if   they   could    never   see 
enough    of  this  new-comer. 
As    for   'Nezer    himself,  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
at    me    wil.li    almost   an  an- 
guish of  eagerness. 

He  put  the  palms  of  his 
hands  together  and  pressed 
them  tightly.  But  be  did 
not  speak.  It  seemed  as  if 
lie  could  not. 

"  We're  going  to  keep 
you  for  a  while,  any  way," 
1  said,  quickly. 

The  boy  Hung  up  his 
bauds  and  cried  out,  "  Oh  !" 
The  next,  moment  he  had 
controlled  himself.  and 
said,  as  any  other  child 
iiii^ht  have  done.  "  I  tell 
you  that's  jolly."  And  he 
added:  "Now  don't  you  go 
and  worry  too  much.  The 
last  woman  that  had  me  she 


knew 
I  can 
you'd 


'  1    TOLD    MY    IH'SlliNII 


said    she    was    kind  of  glad 
I    didn't    have    legs,  'cause 
she     almost    always 
where    I    was.      But 
hitch   round    more'n 
think." 

"  Have  you  been  to  many 
places  ?"  gravely  asked  Jim. 

"  Three."  promptly. 

"  Womenare  gen'rally  good 

lo  me.  You  see,  they  pity  me.  But,  I  never  was  on  a 
farm.  A  real  farm's  the  thing,  ain't  it?  I  was  in  vil- 
lages them  other  times.  I  didn't  gain  much.  I  say 
with  a  sudden  change  of  manner  —  "  have  you  got  some 
\  ictuals  in  this  house  ;  I  didn't  know  I  was  hungry  till 
this  minute.  Bears  ain't  nothing  to  me." 

"  To  be  sure,"  I  exclaimed.  "  You  haven't  eaten  since 
noon,  and  'tis  almost  nine.  But  bread  and  milk  is  all 
you  can  have.  We  linished  the  hasty-pudding." 

I  was  going  to  bring  his  supper  to  him.  hut  he  looked 
at  Jim  and  said,  "Take  a  fellow  down  stairs,  can't  ye  ?" 

Jim  lifted  him  in  his  arms:  as  lie  did  so  'Nezer  made 
a  swift  movement  which  swung  the  coverlet  round  his 
waist  so  that  it  fell  down  over  his  legs. 

"  This  quilt  always  goes  with  me,"  he  said.  "  It's  my 
petticoat.  Folks  don't  stare  quite  so  much  when  I  have 
this.  I  tell  you  I'm  mighty  sick  of  being  stared  at." 

As  he  ate  his  supper  he  kept  looking  about  the  low 
old  kitchen.  He  asked  if  "this  was  a  truly  farm- 
house." 


"  Yes,  it  had  been  a  iruly  farm-house  ever  since  it  was 
built,  almost  two  hundred  years  ago."  [  replied. 

He  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  ";;  boss  place 
anyway." 

80011  after  bis  supper  ,1  mi  carried  him  back  upstairs, 
and  put  him  on  a  cot.  I  had  placed  in  the  "  unlinished 
chamber  "  close  lo  my  open  door. 

\YlienJim  and  1  went  down  we  sat  and  talked  by  our- 
selves until  after  ten,  which  was  very  late  for  us. 

Several  weeks  later,  one  morning  while  I  was  washing 
dishes,  Mrs.  Ford,  our  nearest  neighbor,  came  in.  She 
bad  been  having  what  she  called  a  "spell  of  the  rheu- 
matics." and  hadn't  been  out  before.  It  was  she  who  had 
come  over  with  Mr.  Chipman  when  he  had  brought 
'Nezer  and  found  the  house  locked. 

She  sank  slittiy  down  on  a  chair.  She  Hung  back  the 
small  square  shawl  she  had  put  on  her  head.  "Well,  I 
never!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  was  struck  up  when  they 
brought  lhat  litlle  atomy  the  other  day.  Goin' on  two 
months,  ain't  it  now  '.  1  should  have  thought  you'd 

sent  him  back  long  'fore 
this.  I  'ain't  seen  Jim  nor 
nobody  to  ask  about  him. 
Of  course  you  didn't  want 
no  such  thing  as  that 
"round  here." 

"No,"  I  said;  "we  have 
not  sent  him  back.  We're 
going  to  keep  him  for  the 
present,  anyway." 

"Jane  Ann  !  You  don't 
mean  it!"  —  opening  her 
mouth  and  eyes  in  the  most 
irritating  manner. 

I  felt  my  face  growing 
red. 

"  Yes.  I  mean  it,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  But  what  did  Jim  say  '." 
"  He  was  willing." 
"I    declare!      I   told   my 
husband    'twas     au     insult 
carliif     that     creature     out 
here.      I've    been     wantiii' 
to    get   over    here    and    tell 
you  so." 

' '  Somebody  must  take 
care  of  him." 

"Oh,  waal,  I  suppose 
there's  folks  fitted  for  such 
things.  Yes,  I  told  my  hus- 
band 'twas  a  real  imposi- 
tion, 'if  'tis;  '11'  there's  the 
the  slop-work.  Jane  Ann,  you 


TWAS    AN    INSULT    CAKTIN 

in  i    IIEI;E." 


THAT  CREATURE 


twins,  'n'  the  butter,  'n 
can't  do  it!" 

"  I've  dropped  the  slop-work." 

"You  don't  say  so!  Waal,  I  guess  you'll  have  to 
drop  the  twins  too.  What  do  them  folks  pay  '.' 

"  I  don't  know  yet.  We're  expecting  a  letter  every 
day.  Jim's  gone  down  to  the  post-office  now.  We  were 
in  no  hurry.  They're  good  pay." 

"  I  s'pose  the  Home  gives  a  rntber  good  price  .'" 

"  I  s'pose  so." 

"I  was  thinkin'  some  of  'plyin'  for  a  child  myself, 
hut  I  guess  I  sha'ii't. " 

She  sat  for  some  moments  longer.  She  gazed  at  the 
door,  and  seemed  to  be  listening.  I  knew  why.  but 
I  made  no  remark'.  If  she  wanted  to  know  anything,  I 
thought  she  might  ask.  At  last  she  could  keep  back  her 
curiosity  no  longer. 

"  Where  is  he.  anyway  .'  I  should  like  to  see  how  he 
looks.  I  was  so  kind  of  flustered  that  day  when  became 
that  I  didn't  half  see  him.'1 


r,  in 
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••.Inn   look  In  MI  :un  I  I  In1  t  w  ins  down   I"  I  In-  post  oil  ire 

"I    must   say  thai    was  good  of  Jill] 

"Jim   is  gencralh    <jiiod."  1   answered,  with   some  heal . 

Yus;  and  it's  thai  kind  of  folks  ihai  g-i|  imposed  on. 

.1  IMI    VVOIl'l     III'    saddled    loo    lll-:i  \   \ 

I  couldn'l   bear  tliis  any   more,  and   1   wen!  out  ol'  the 

As  if   I'd   let    my  In-other  Jim  he  imposed  upon! 
When    I  eame  back   1  had  my  longue  under  control. 

Mrs    Ford  looked  curiously  at  me       "  I  spoke  for  youv 

she   said.       1   wonder  \vliy  people    are   so  disagree 
lien  they  "speali  for  \  om-  good  "? 

She  did  not  say  anything  more  about  the  boy  from  the 
Home,  though  I  was  sure  she  \vas  wailing  till  lie  should 

comeback.  "  Another  burglar  down  m  the  village  last 
m  ght,  "she  remarked.  "Had  yon  heard;' 

No.  I  hadn't  heard.  I  had  begun  lo  haste  a  large 
paleii  on  the  hoy  qnin's  hlue  gi  ni:  ha  in  "tire.  '  I  did  no! 
care  much  ahonl  burglars.  "  1  don't  think  anybody  "d 
break  in  liere,"  1  said.  "We've  only  got  a  dozen  real  sil- 
\  er  spoons,  and  1  guess  they  wouldn't  ".el  paid  for  com- 
ing. " 

••  That's  just  what  I  say  to  my  husband.  1  don't  worry 
much  about  mil.  'Tain't,  such  kind  ol'  houses  as  i  his  I  hey 

c to.       They  got    into   Dr.  ChilsOll's   last   night.       They 

tooli  lour  hundred  dollars  in  money  and  all  their  spoons. 
Made  a  good  haul.  1  should  Ib  ink  somebody  might  Icetch 
inn.  I'o  you  use  any  bnltcr  color  now  '. 

"No,"  1  answered;  "1  couldn't  quite  make  up  my 
mind  to  it." 

••  It  don't  do  a  grain  of  harm,"  si ic  responded,  "and  the 
butter  sells  belter.  Folks  like  a  high  color.  I'd  might 
to  he  churning  myself."  Sin-  put  her  shawl  over  her 
head:  but  she  didn't  leave  her  chair.  Suddenly  she  be- 
gan to  draw  herself  up  from  her  seal.  "There  they  be 
now,"  she  cried  ;  l"n'  Jim's  lif tin'  that  little  image  out.  I 
do  hope  this  won't,  be  too  much  for  .lini." 

Mv  blood  grew  hot  to  hear  it.  I  wanted  to  run  to  the 
door,  but  I  kept  on  witli  my  sewing. 

My  brother  came  in  with  'Ne/er  in  his  arms.  The 
twins  came  trailing  behind.  'Nezer  was  laughing.  His 
e\  es  shone. 

''Just  dump  me  anywhere.  Mr.  Jim,"  he  said.  He 
looked  at  me  as  he  was  put  on  the  floor. 

"I  tell  yon  it's  been  a  bully  time,  and  no  mistake!" 
He  Hung  what  he  called  his  petticoat  over  his  shrunken 
legs 

"  Bully  time!"  cried  Vinny,  clapping  her  hands.  And 
the  twin  ill  the  doorway  shouted,  "  Bully  time!"  and 
jumped  up  and  down.  1  said  to  myself  that,  the  moment 
1  was  alone  with  'Nezer  I  would  impress  upon  him  that 
I  didn't  like  that  expression. 

Mrs.  Ford  nipped  in  her  lips.  "That's  queer  kind  of 
talk,"  she  said,  .severely,  "  Kf  I  was  takin'  care  of  you," 
ga/ing  at'Nezer,  "  I  should  slap  you  for  that.  'N'  teach- 
in'  the  twins,  loo.  It's  a  mercy  if  lie  don't  swear,  Jane 
Ann." 

Jim    turned    and    walked    quickly    out,    of    the     ro.iin 
'Nezer    sal    ga/.ing    full    at   Mrs.  Kurd.       When    she    had 
.1   speaking,  hi-  pushed   out   his   under  lip  in   a  very 
exasperating  way  he  had;   then  he  laughed. 

"There  ain't  no  such  old  woman's  you  goin'  to  take 
•  •are  of  me,"  he  said,  in  his  high  treble  voice.  " 'N'  you 
don't  run  this  shanty,  not  by  a  long  chalk. 

The  twins  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  began  to  jump 
up  and  down  again.  My  face  burned  with  a  distressing 
blush.  I  dropped  my  work  and  turned: 

'  Xe/.er!''  I  cried  out.  sharply;    "don't  you  ever  speak 
like  that  again  to  anybody!      Do  yon  hear  me?" 

"  I  hear  plain  enough."  he  answered. 

"  1  guess  you'll  he,  sorry  you  kept  him."  remarked  Mrs. 
Ford,  with  some  triumph. 

She  now  left  the  room  with  as  much  dignity  as  her 
rheumatics  would  permit.  I  stood  a  moment  not  know- 


in";  which  wa\  lo  turn.  Fin.ilh  I  said  to  the  twins, 
-'Run  on!  to  the  ha ni  and  see  what  Jim's  doing." 
They  w  ere  always  read\  lo  go  to  J  mi. 

I    knew    now    ilia!    I    bad  secrelly  thought   Ibal  this  nei1 
li.cled    bov    who    had    heen    tossed    here    and    there  all    his 
life  was  going  I"  be  kind  of  an  angel.      1  had   read  stories 
of  crippled   children   who   acre  little  saints.       And  be  had 
been  a  lolerabl  \    •_''»  id  child. 

I  nconscioiislv  I  had  expected  that  all  1  would  have  lo 
do  a  ho  n  I  'Nc/.er  w  ml  Id  be  IIP  attend  to  his  physical  wan  Is. 
Now  for  the  lirst  lime  I  began  to  wonder  if  his  spirit  was 
as  lacking  in  symmetry  as  his  body.  Of  course  jus!  these 
words  did  not  LJO  through  my  mind,  hut,  the  sense  of  them 
did.  When  I  slood  alone  with  the  boy,  and  looked  down 
at  him,  I  fell  a  si  range  inclination  to  cry.  He  looked  up 
at  me. 

"  She's  a  real  poor  specimen."  be  said,  nodding  tow  a  rds 
the  door  through  which  Mrs.  Ford  had  passed.  "  When 
Mr  Chipnian  took  me  there,  'cause  you  wa'n't  to  home,  I 
knew  quick's  a  wink  what  I'd  do  if  I  was  with  her.  If  1 
had  lens,  yon  know,"  nodding  again  in  the  queerest  kind 
1 1  f  a  w  a  \  . 

"  What  should  yon  do;"  I  asked. 

"  Why.  I'd  jest   take  and   hook  it." 

"  But  yon  couldn't." 

"  I  know  that  well  enough.  I  said  if  I  could,"  he  an- 
swered, emphatically.  "  lint  I'd  get  even  with  hersoine- 
wav.  I'd  set  fire  to  the  house,  or  something-.  I  hate  thai 
kind  of  a  woman.  an\  way.  I  hated  her  the  lirst  thine-. 
She'd  belter  be  burnt  up." 

I  was  thankful  that  the  twins  were  out  of  the  way:  of 
course  it  was  childish  talk,  but  it  turned  me  cold  to  hear 
it.  What  should  I  do?  I  forgot  all  about  my  work.  I 
forgot  everything  but  that  lit.tle  creature  who  was  ga/.ing 
up  at  me  so  strangely. 

All  at  once  he  began  coming  towards  me.  lie  put  a 
hand  down  on  the  floor  on  each  side  of  him,  and  propelled 
himself  quite  rapidly.  He  called  it  "bitching  along"; 
and  so  it  was.  He  came  close  to  my  feet  and  stopped.  1 
sat  down  on  the  floor  beside  him.  It  did  not  seem  fair, 
someway,  to  be  standing,  and  he  unable  to  hold  himself 
upright. 

I  had  a  dreadful  feeling  that  perhaps  Mrs.  Ford  was 
right,  and  I  had  been  "crazy  to  keep  him."  My  heart 
ached  as  my  eyes  met  his.  I  did  not  know  a  word  to  say 
to  him.  There  we  sat,  staring  at  each  other.  I  only 
knew  1  was  so  sorry.  Did  he  feel  my  feelings?  His 
face  changed.  I  never  knew  a  face  change  as  his  would 
do.  It  softened  wonderfully. 

I  was  afraid  the  twins  would  come  back.  I  was  afraid 
if  I  should  speak  that  I  should  not  say  the  right  thing. 
But  I  must  do  as  well  as  I  could.  Before  I  could  say 
anything,  however,  there  was  an  interruption.  A  long- 
shallow  was  Hung  across  from  the  doorway  upon  'Ne/er 
and  me. 

CHAPTER      III. 
UNCLE    OILMAN. 

"HuLl.ii!  What  on  earth  is  this?  What  kind  of  fol- 
de-rol  be  you  folks  up  to  now:  And  where's  Jim  ?" 

We  both  turned  quickly.  In  the  open  door  stood  a 
tall  thin  man  dressed  in  his  best  suit  of  well-worn  shiny 
black  broadcloth.  He  had  a  straw  hat  on  his  head  and 
a  whip  in  his  band.  His  hat,  was  pushed  back  from  his 
forehead,  which  was  high  and  narrow.  His  face  was 
shaven,  save  for  a  long  fringe  of  white  hair  about,  his 
neck.  II  is  eyes  were  blue  and  sharp  and  cold.  I  knew 
him  very  well.  It  was  Uncle  Gilman  Ridley.  I  hur- 
riedly rose  to  my  feel.  1  didn't  like  Uncle  Gilman;  and 
1  was  afraid  of  him  too. 

"What,  fiil-de-nd's  this.  I  say?"  he  repeated.  "Who 
is  that  chap,  anyway  ?"  He  pointed  with  his  whip  at 
'Nezer,  who  stared  persistently  at  him. 
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-•  It's  'i  child  we're  boarding,"  I  answered. 
-  Where  'dl  .....  ome  from?     You  ought  to  gil  mighty 
care  of  such  as 


Gilman's  hard  face  softened  a  little. 
-That's   Sy'hesaid.      -  Y,,u  ,,u,-ht  to  earn  some. 


'  Uncle  Oilman  ,  as  afraid  we 
.should  apply  to  him  for  h.-lp. 
"Where's  Jim?"  he  repeated. 
"  He's  digging  011  the  new  ditch  in  the  meadow  . 

IC*  I  giTss'you'd  better.     I  won't  hinder  him  long  " 

Whin  Jim  came  up  in  response  to  my  shoul  from  the 
,,,,-,  I'  the  house  Ins  rubber  boots  were  covered  v 
fiesh  black  mud,  and  his  lace  was  red  and  wet  with  per- 

SP"£  Uncle  Gilman,"  I  said,  in  a  low  tone.      "  Perhaps 
he's  owing  to  offer  to  pay  those  doctor  s  bills 

MT.  Ridley  was  a  rich  man,  but  "as  close  as  the  bark 


"Don't  talk  like  that,  Jim,"  I  cried.  1  was  frightened. 
"I  do  wish  Uncle  Gil  hadn't  left  ,1.:,.,  her,,  \ou  knou 
how  the  burglars  have  been  down  in  the 

TmTaughed.      "  Girls  are  always  afraid  of  something," 
he  said       -  No  burglars  will  come  to  this  old  house. 

,,     boo  bright      Now.  where  shall  we  put  this  so  it    1 
safe  even  if  the  house  is  broke,,  into,  which  it  won't  be 
I,   m,,stn't  be  in  any  bos  or  bureau  or  anything 

i0I  pressed  my  hands  together.      "  Oh,  I  do  wish-"  I  be- 
e-.-ni  airain. 


redder   than    before.       "Pshaw!"   he   e^ 
claimed       "  As  if  he'd  do  such  a  thing-ami  as  if  I'd  1 

1U  "  Well,  he  wants  to  see  you.  He's  been  questioning 
me  about  'Nezer.  I  hope  the  boy  'H  be  respectful  to  him, 
for  1  never  quite  know  what  the  child  11  do. 

Evidently  'Nezer  had  not  been  exactly  as  he  ouglit  to 
have  Cn,  for  there  was  a  black  frown  on  Uncle  Gil- 
man's  face  as  we  came  in  at  the  door. 

I   went    up   and   whispered    to    the    cripple: 
o-ood  'Nezer      What  shall  I  do  if  you  disgrace  me 
?  He  clasped  his  hands  together.      "Oh,  I  *>  try  ! 
try!''  he  said.     "  1C  it  wa'n't  for  you  V  Mr.  Jim.I  wouldn  t, 

th  Hermit  his  hands  down  on  the  floor  and  hitched  quick- 
ly done  to  the  stoop,  and  I  forgot  all  about  him.  I 
heard  the  twins  playing  under  the  apple-tree  at  the  end 
of  the  house.  We  were  in  the  kitchen.  I  heard  Uncle 

Gl'UHe  billed  me:as  I  .as  going  by  his  house,  and  he 

a  „;,.  foe  money.     I  told  him  he'd  better  keep  ,t  till 
e'  me  back,  for  I  didn't  want  it  about  me  when  I  was 
BcTon.     I'd  got  to  stop  to  a  tavern  and  a  man  don  t  want 
i  lot  of  money  on  him  for  pickpockets  to  take 

Here  he  pulled  a  great  leather  pocket-book  from  his 
pocLet  and  opened  \L  Jim  stood  leaning  one  haiid  on  a 
chair  watchino-  uncle.  Jim  was  always  rather  stitt  and 
s  i  t  vitl.  Uncle  Gilman,  and  I  didn't  wonder.  We 
used  to  ask  each  other  how  this  man  could  be  mothers 

bl'-Uiethoug-ht  I  should   feel  easier  to   leave  the   money 
wiUi  vou   Jim.      I  bated  to  drive  the  eight  miles  back 


'•IH'LI.n!    WHAT    ON    EARTH    IS    THIS  V' 

"Now  don't  be  silly.      Help  me  to  think.' 

The  end  of  our  thinking  was  that  I  rolled  ll..-  bills  up 
in  a  piece    of   thick    brown    paper,  tied  them    carefully 
about   and  then    we  put  the  package  under  a  loose  br.c 
in  the  kitchen  hearth. 

"  I  shaVt  see  anything  nor  think  of  anything  but  that 
brick  until  Uncle  Gilman  calls  for  the  i  .....  iej  , 

"Promise  me  vou  won't  go  there  till  uncle  comes,  he 
said  "If  you  do",  the  twins  or  'Nezer  '11  be  sure  to  see  you, 
or  you  won't  put  the  bricks  exactly  right. 

So  I  promised. 

"You'd  never  dream  there  was  anything  under  ther 

that  Uncle  Gil  trusts  us, 


ing. 


his  head  back. 


think  so-  ,,,,,,n,ed  Tin,  fling- 
- Why  shouldn't  he,  I  should 


-•See  if  there  ain't  five  hundred  dollars,     he  said. 
Jim  counted.      "Yes,  sir,"  he  answered. 
..  vil  ru'ht       I  shall  feel  a  sight  easier  not  to  have  it 
with  me.     You  look  out  for  it.     You're  kind  of  a  capable 
bo     and  I  o-uess  it'll  be  safe.      I'll  call,  you  know. 
"'•'.I.!,.  imnan  walked  out,  and  presently  we    -ardh.m 
sav  "along"  t<>  1'is  horse.     Jim  stood,  with  the  bills 
his  hand       I  went  and  carefully  shut  all  the  doors. 
••  I'm  sorry  you've  taken  that  money,  '  I  said 
'•But  whaVcould   I  do-  returned  Jim.     «  I  couldn  t 
say  I  wouldn't  oblige  him;  and  he'll  soon  come  for   ,t 
It's  a  lot  of  money,  isn't  it?     I  wish  I  had  some  of  it. 


t0  ^somebody  pounded  on  the  door  and  shouted  to  be 

let   in       It  was  the  boy-quin.      Jim  went  back    to    t) 

meadow       I   went  out  on  the  stoop,  to  see  where   Nezer 

He  had  hitched  himself  along-  on  the  dry  grass  un- 

til he  was  under  the  lilac,  where  he  was  reading  a  story- 

Is  I  saw  him,  I  thought   that  I  was  glad  no  one 

Sheard  what  uncle  had  said.     I  had  shut  the  doors  pur- 

oselv      Two  neighbors  came  ...  that  afternoon. 
Sable  all  the  time,  for  it  seemed  to  me  tbey  were  con- 
tinually  looking  al   thai  brick.     I  couldn  t  get  it  out   oi 
SS  for  a  moment     When  I  took  my  lamp  to  go  up- 
stairs at  nine  o'clock,  Jin.  said, 

"Now,  Jane  Ann,  I  hope  you  won  t  worry  ab< 
thing.'' 
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••  |  hope    o  too      [  answered,  rather  dejectedly ;  "  but  I 

do    W  Isll     II     Wasn't    li< 

I  wen  I  first  into  the  place  where  'Nezer  slept.     We  hail 

|>n  up  ;i  bed  for  linn  in  .'I  room  \\liicli  opened  from  the 
kitchen.  It  saved  lakini!  •  linn  upstairs.  I  I  ere  lie  cull  III 
milt  help.  ;uul  by  lln>  aid  cif  a  Cl'il  i.et  ami  a  low 
chair  In-  managed  10  get  himself  into  bed  He  was  very 
pi-mill  of  this.  lie  cpiile  scorned  to  lie  afraid  because  he 

was  alone  down-stairs,      llesaiil  ilia    "p'r'apsif  lie  was 

a   uirl    lie   nn-ii!    be  afraid,  but   being  a    boy.  be    uasn't    a 
yrain."       1    al\\a\s    slopped    to    see    him    before    I    went    to 

my    room.      lie  was  often  awake,   lor  lie  was  not   AS  u I  a 

sleeper  as  a  child  ouuht   to  be.       lie  was   awake   now.       I 
benl    over  him.  and   kissed    him.        lie  caught   hold   of  my 

"\Vhal  dues  Mr.  Jim  mean  telling:  you  not  to  worry 
about  anything:"  he  asked.  "lie  don't  mean  me.  does 

be?" 

"Oh   no  |    mil    you   at  all." 

I  le  still  clung  to  my  hand.  "  And  what  is  it  you  wish 
wasil'1  here.'"  \\illi  a  child's  persistent  curiosity.  "I'll 
bet  1  can  guess!  I'll  bet  L  know  !" 

1  thought  his  eyes  were  brighter  than  ever. 

"  Nothing  that  concerns  you.       Go  to  sleep.  'Ne/.er." 

"  All  right."      He  sank  back  on  bis  pillow. 

As  1  was  turning  away  be  asked.  "  Where's  Sandy?" 

"On   the    stoop.  I  think."      1  opened  the   outer  door. 
'Sandy,   are   you   there?"       The  dear   fellow  came  and 
licked  my  band.      I  patted  his  soft  head.      I  could  see  his 
eyes  gleaming  ill  the  dim  light. 

"  Sandy's  here,  'Nezer."  I  said. 

I  ".aye  one  look  at  the  brick.  I  wished  I  had  not 
pi iised  ,Iim  nut  to  touch  it.  I  lingered  a  moment  look- 
ing about  the  kite-hen. 

"  Now  don't  be  silly,"  again  Jim  called  from  the  sit 
tiirj  room  where  he  was  reading. 

I  lay  awake  until  after  midnight,  listening  for  any 
sound,  (luce  Sandy  barked  furiously.  He  often  did  so. 
I  heard  Jim  go  down  stairs;  when  he  came  back  I  at  last 
went,  sound  aslei  p 

It  was  late  when  I  wakened.  I  rushed  down  stairs 
half  dressed.  I  took  a  long  breath  of  relief  when  I  saw 
those  same  dry  blades  of  grass,  which  I  had  artfully  ar- 
ranged over  the  brick,  were  just  as  I  had  left  them.  They 
could  not,  have  been  disturbed.  I  was  more  cheerful  now 
it  was  daylight,  and  the  sun  was  shilling.  But  as  the 
afternoon  waned  and  it,  came  sunset.  1  grew  almost  ill 
with  anxiety.  I  became  more  and  more  angry  because 
I'ucle  Gilman  had  done  this.  He  ought  to  have  thought 
what  a  weight  it  would  be  on  us.  That  five  hundred 
dollars  was  like  lead  right  on  my  heart.  I  thought  I 
should  be  perfectly  happy  when  the  owner  took  them 
away.  '.NV/.er  gazed  at  me  intently  a  great,  many  times. 
Finally  be  said  : 

"I  guess  your  head  aches,  Miss  Jane  Ann.  Take  some 
Little  white  pills,  that's  what  the  doctor  used  to  give  me;" 
then  he  smiled  the  queer  little  smile  he  bad  as  he  added. 
"  but  they  didn't  help  me  any.  Mebby  'twas  on  account 
of  my  legs.  You  see,  you  must  allow  for  my  legs." 

He  hitched  up  close  to  me  as  I  sat  mending  a  cardigan 
jacket  of  Jim's.  lie  leaned  against  me  and  shut  his  eyes. 

"  Do  you  feel  well,  ;Nezi 

"  Tollable,  only  tired.  I  guess  it's  the  hot  fall  wea- 
ther.'1 Suddenly  he  opened  his  eyes.  He  looked  at  me. 
"  I  want  you  to  understand.  Miss  Jane  Ann,  that  I'm 
tryiu'  to  be  good,  even  if  I  don't,  make  out  any  great 
shakes," 

"  I  do  understand  it."  I  answered,  warmly. 

I  put  one  band  down  on  bis  cheek'  for  an  instant.  A 
few  moments  later  Mrs.  Ford  came  in.  'Nezer  imme- 
diately sat  upright.  Every  time  she  came  shi- used  Io  ask 
in  a  surprised  tone,  "I:!e  you  still  keepin'  that  bov  from 
the  Home: 


\o\\  as  she  sal  down  heavilj   in  the  rocker  in  front  of 

us.  'Nezer  spoke  up  shrilly.  "She's  still  keepm'  that  boy 
from  the  Home  \1  r-  ford." 

I  said:  '  'Nc/.cr!  1 'on  I  you  .speak  again  till  you're 
spoken  to." 

lie  shook  his  head  something  like  a  mischievous  colt, 
but  be  kept  si  lence. 

Mrs.  Ford  said  she  didn't  see  howl  did  it.  " 'X'  there 
was  I  he  twins,  n  t  here  was  the  bill  ter.  n  1  here  was  the 
housework.  She  xlmnlil  think  I'd  have  to  neglect  some- 
thing." 

She  looked  over  the  kitchen  to  see  if  it  was  as  tidy  as 
usual.  Then  she  told  about  another  burglary  down  in 
the  village,  night  before  last.  Lawyer  Metcalf's  house 
broken  into.  "Two  gold  watches, "  and  she  went  on  to 
give  all  the  particulars.  But  I  could  hardly  bear  them, 
my  heart  was  thumpnej  so.  She  wound  up  by  saying, 
"That  it  wa'n't  safe  livin';  seems  if — 

"Why  don't  they  nab  the  fellows. 'u' chuck  um  into 
ijuod:"  now  suddenly  asked  'Nezer. 

Then  at  a  look  from  me  he  subsided  again. 

Mrs.  Ford  ruse.  She  said  she  was  sure  she  didn't  know 
v,  hat  such  language  meant. 

When  she  was  gone  I  longed  to  send  'Nezer  and  the 
twins  out,  of  the  room,  and  lift  up  that  brick.  But  there 
was  my  promise.  I  began  to  think  I  remembered  about 
treasures  being  hidden  under  a  brick  in  the  hearth.  Yes, 
certainly,  anybody  \\ould  look  for  money  there.  By  the 
time  Jim  came  up  from  the  east  held,  which  he  was  get- 
ting ready  to  sow  down,  I  had  worked  myself  into  what 
my  brother  called  "a  state  of  mind."  I  ran  into  the 
orchard  to  meet  him.  He  looked  alarmed  as  he  saw 
me. 

"What!"  he  cried,  sharply,  "is  it  gone?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  guess  not.  But  I've  promised  not 
to  look." 

"Oh,  what  is  the  matter,  then?  I  don't  mind  saying 
I  shall  be  relieved  myself  when  Uncle  Gil  takes  that 
money.  I  think  he'll  be  back  by  to-morrow." 

"Relieved!"  I  cried,  excitedly.  "I  shall  be  a  maniac 
if  we  keep  it  a  week.  I  came  out  here  to  be  away  from 
the  children  while  I  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Ford  has  just  been 
giving  all  the  details  of  another  burglary  in  the  village. 
I  sha'n't  sleep  a  wink  to-night.  I  think  I  shall  sit  up 
and  keep  a  light  burning." 

''Now,  Jane  Ann,"  began  Jim,  in  his  strong,  comfort- 
able way.  "jusi  use  your  common-sense  a  little.  You 
know  we  are  known  to  be  poor.  We  haven't  any  valu- 
ables. Only  you  and  I  and  Uncle  Gilman  know  about 
that  money.  A  burglar  must  be  a  fool  to  come  to  a  house 
like  that."  He  pointed  to  the  old  building  as  he  spoke. 
There  it  stood,  brown  and  shabby,  in  the  warm  light  of 
sunse:,  "It's  a  dear  old  place,  though,"  with  heartfelt 
emphasis  that  brought  a  glow  to  his  tanned  face. 

"I  wish  Mrs.  Ford  would  keep  her  burglar  stories  to 
herself;  at  least  until  Uncle  Gil  gets  back,"  I  said.  But 
I  was  comforted. 

I  thought  it  was  plain  enough  that  my  brother  did  not 
share  my  fears  to  any  great  extent.  When  it  came  nine 
o'clock  that  evening,  and  the  children  in  bed  asleep,  I 
began  to  reconsider  my  determination  to  sit  up  all  night. 
I  had  slept  so  little  during  the  previous  night  that,  as  I 
sat  with  my  book  in  my  hand  at  the  reading  table  with 
Jim.  my  eyes  would  fall  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do.  Once 
my  hook  dropped  from  my  hand.  Jim  looked  comically' 
at  me,  but  he  said  nothing.  I  persisted  until  ten  o'clock 
struck.  Jim  rose  to  pay  his  usual  visit,  to  the  barn,  to  see 
if  the  cattle  were  all  right. 

"  I  shall  have  to  g'ive  in,"  I  acknowledged.  "I  don't 
think  I  could  keep  awake  if  the  house  was  surrounded 
by  burglars." 

I  gave  a  sleepy  look-  at  'NV/.er,  who  was  almost  snoring. 
I  went  out  and  drowsily  arranged  two  straws  over  the 
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brick  again,  and  again  I  felt  what  I  call  a  distracted  wish 
to  lift,  that  oblong  object  up  and  peer  under  it.  If  I  hud 
not  given  that  promise  I'm  not  sure  but  I  should  have 
made  an  examination  there  every  live  minutes  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Finally  I  went  up  stairs.  My  head 
had  hardly  touched  my  pillow  before  I  was  asleep.  And 
it  seemed  as  if  I  had  not  slept  an  hour  when  in  my 
dreams  I  thought  I  heard  'Nezer  shouting  shrilly:  "Miss 
.lane  Ann  !  Miss  Jane  Ann !  Come  quick!"  And  the 
last  shout  sounded  smothered.  Sandy  was  barking  in 
his  most  furious  way. 

I  struggled  up  to  a  sitting  position.  I  opened  my  eyes 
in  shut  them  again  immediately,  they  were  so  dazzled  by 
a  light  held  close  in  front  of  me.  The  light  was  in  Jim's 
hand.  His  other  hand  was  grasping  my  arm  so  that  he 
hurt  me.  He  was  in  his  shirt  and  trousers,  and  his  face 
was  as  white  as  his  shirt. 

"Jane  Ann, "he  whispered,  "something  has  happened." 

CHAPTER    IV. 
"IT'S  GONE!" 

MY  eyes  flew  open  now  in  spite  of  the  dazzle  of  the 
light. 

"The  money!"  I  cried  in  a  whisper.  "Oh,  Jim,  what 
shall  we  do;" 

"Dress  yourself,"  he  answered,  in  his  practical  way. 

It's  the  first  thing  for  you  to  do." 

I  knew  he  was  trying  to  speak  calmly  before  me. 

"But  the  money?"  I  insisted. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  yet.  But  I've  no 
doubt  it's  all  right.  I've  been  down.  I  guess  it's  a  false 
alarm.  Who's  coming  taking  up  hearths  in  an  old  place 
like  this.  I'd  like  to  know?  But  I've  been  awfully  startled, 
and  that's  a  fact." 

Jim  had  pulled  himself  together  by  this  time.  He  left 
the  room,  and  I  sprang  out  of  bed  and  began  to  dress  in 
frantic  haste.  As  I  did  so  I  heard  'Nezer  below  cry 
again,  "Miss  Jane  Ann!"  and  then  Jim  said,  "She's  coin- 
ing right  away."  At  last  I  flung'  on  an  old  wrapper,  and 
ran  down  the  stairs.  There  was  Jim  on  his  knees  at  the 
hearth.  At  sight  of  him  I  forgot  'Nezer  for  the  time. 
Jim  was  pulling  up  the  old  bricks  in  a  furious  way,  and 
flinging  them  one  side.  The  lamp  stood  on  the  floor. 
All  at  once  a  brick  knocked  it  over.  Then  in  the  dark- 
ness Jim  cried,  "Jane  Ann,  bring  another  lamp,  quick!" 
I  thought  my  trembling  fingers  would  never  kindle  the 
lamp  I  found;  but  I  was  really  not  long  about  it.  I  could 
not  speak  a  word.  Jim  stopped  working  at  the  bricks, 
and  rose  to  his  feet.  I  don't  think  I  shall  forget  his  face 
as  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "It's  gone!"  I  heard  him  in 
silence. 

"Miss  Jane  Ann!"  called  'Nezer  again. 

I  turned  and  went  into  the  bedroom.  The  boy  was 
sitting  up.  His  eyes  were  very  wild.  He  flung  out  his 
hands  at  sight  of  me.  "Oh,  do  come  here!"  he  said.  I 
sat  down  on  the  side  of  his  bed — I  was  dazed.  "  Where 
is  he  now?  Where  is  he  now?"  As  the  boy  repeated 
this  question  his  eyes  grew  yet  more  dilated — they  seemed 
bursting  from  his  head.  I  heard  him,  but  I  did  not  an- 
swer. I  was  thinking  of  my  brother  standing  there  in 
the  kitchen.  Now  'Nezer  said  in  a  kind  of  wail,  "If  you 
don't  speak  to  me,  Miss  Jane  Ann,  I  guess  I  shall  have  a 
fit."  He  did  not  seem  in  his  right  mind.  The  poor  fel- 
low's teeth  began  to  chatter.  I  tried  to  rouse  myself.  I 
bent  forward,  and  took  the  little  cold  trembling  fingers 
in  mine. 

"Do  you  think  he  came  after  me?" asked  'Nezer.  clutch- 
ing my  hand. 

"Oh  no,"  I  said,  trying  to  speak  soothingly;  "I  don't 
believe  he  could  have  come  for  you." 

I  had  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  I  was  saying. 

"  How  do  you  suppose  he  got  out?"  asked  the  boy. 


"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure." 

"And  why  didn't  the  cops  git  him?"  He  shuddered. 
"I  guess  Sandy  must  er  bit  him,  don't  you?  I  thought  I 
heard  him  give  a  kind  of  screech." 

"What's  that  you're,  saying;"  I  now  asked,  sharply, 
my  wits  coming  back  to  me  a  little. 

"I  say  I  heard  him  give  kind  of  a  screech.  I  don't 
care  if  Sandy  did  bite  him.  I  hope  he  did.  What  of  it, 
I  should  like  to  know,  if  he  is  my  father?  Oh  dear!  oh 
dear!" 

'Nezer  began  to  whimper  and  shake.  He  seemed  to  be 
suffering',  so  that  I  almost  forgot  my  own  troubles. 

"He  said  he  jest  come  to  see  me."  went  on  the  child: 
"but  who's  goiu'  to  swaller  such  talk's  that,  I  say?  He 
never  cared  nothing  for  me,  not  a  brass  pin,  fur's  I  know. 
Mother  '11'  I  was  always  jest  's  'fraid  's  death  of  him,  we 
was.  Oh  dear !" 

I  never  saw  him  so  unstrung.  He  usually  had  a  kind 
of  precocious  self-possession  which  was  now  all  gone. 
But  try  as  I  would,  I  could  not  quite  make  out  what  he 
meant,  for  he  contradicted  himself  somewhat.  And  my 
mind  wandered  too.  Afterwards  I  thought  myself  very 
dull. 

"Jane  Ann!"  called  Jim. 

I  arose  from  the  bed.     The  cripple  held  on  to  my  hand, 
and  whined  something  indistinguishable. 
"  111  come  right  back,"  I  said. 
"Promise,"  he  sobbed. 
"  I  certainly  will." 

I  hurried  out  to  Jim.  He  had  brought  the  lamp 
from  the  back  room,  and  it  stood  lighted  on  the  floor 

near  the  hearth.  Jim  was 
standing  straight  and  tall, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets. There  was  a  deep 
marl;  between  his  eyes,  and 
his  lips  were  shut  tight. 

"It's     gone,"     he     said 
again. 

I  nodded  my  head. 
"  I  s'pose  there's  no  need 
of    asking    if    you     moved 
it ;" 

"No,"  I  answered;  "you 


Now 


know  I  promised." 
"  That's   all,  then. 


m  going.' 


JIM    WAS    STANPIXr,    WITH    HIS    HANDS    IN    HIS    POCKETS. 


He  stopped  and  picked 
up  a  lantern. 
I  hurriedly 
caught  his 
arm.  I  was 
afraid  to 

have  him 
leave  the 
house. 

"    \Vhere  ? 
—  where    are 
you  goinu  ;" 
"To      the 

Selectmen,  I  suppose.  To  somebody,  anyway.  Do  you 
think  I  can  fold  my  hands  when  some  scamp  has  got 
that  money?" 

"(  >h,  what  '11  Uncle  Gil  do?"  I  cried,  weakly. 
"He'll  hold  me  responsible,  that's  what  he'll  do,"  said 
Jim. 

I  turned  away.    This  seemed  almost  more  than  I  could 
bear.     Then  I  said,  suddenly. 

"(Anne  and  see  'Nezer  before  you  go." 
"  What's  the  use  of  that ;" 
"I  can't  tell;  but  he  may  say  something." 
I  took  hold  of  Jim,  and  half  dragged  him  along.      As 
we   passed   the    outer   door,   which    was    not    closed,   mv 
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le  i  Hi'  lifted 

i    of  I  he 

part   iit'iln-   rascal's  coat,"  In-  said.      "Sandy 
\  nli  liim.  and  brought  av  aj  so  much.     Yon 

\nn.    I   iliiln'l  sleep  so  soundh    as  you  did.  after 

I  didn't   _'-i   di'un  here  in  time.      Lei's  hurry, 
ii  can  the  little  chap  say?" 

.     as  still  silling  up.    His  eyes  were  still 
large,  ami  Iris  teeth  were  chattering. 

ia'll'1   ever  sleep  another  wink."   lie  cried. 

All  In-  \\-iMilil  sa\   now  was  a  confused  repetition  about 

hi-  father  and  the  "cops." 

.Hill  lingered  (inl\-  a  moment.  lie  said  it  mail >  dif- 
ference to  the  ease  as  far  as  \ve  wen  concerned  if  the  bur 

/  were  'Nezer's  father. 

1  le  went  to  I  lie  barn,  and  in  a  few  minutes  1  heard  him 
•j:i  i  loping  out  of  the  yard. 

I  was  left  alone  with  the  children.  I  even  thought 
that  Sandy  had  y-one  with  Jim.  Kut  presently  the  faith- 
ful do<j  came  walking  out  from  a  dark  corner  of  the 
kitchen  where  he  had  been  lying.  He  limped  grievous 
Iv,  hut  he  waited  his  tail  and  tried  to  comfort  me. 

I  hulled  the  outer  door,  and  then  I  went  and  sal  by 
'Nezet 

The  twins  had  slept  through  it  all.  I  was  thankful 
for  that. 

'Xe/er  wa>  now  lying  huddled  up  in   bed. 

As  I  sat.  down  he  said  he  did  wish  I'd  hold  his  hand, 
lie  said  he  guessed  his  i:;'rves  had  been  shaken.  He  did 
wish  he  hail  a  sup  of  something  hot. 

I  liy-hled  the  oil-lamp  stove  and  put  some  water  oil  to 
heat  for  ginger  tea.  I  was  glad  of  something  to  do.  YvHiile 
the  water  was  heating  I  went  back  and  sat  with  'Nezer. 
He  informed  me  that  if  he  was  a  girl  he  should  think  he 
uas  hi<_;-li-strikey ;  but  he  s'posed  boys  didn't  have  high- 
strikes;  that  is.  hoys  who  had  legs  like  other  folks. 

He  raised  himself  up,  and  drank  his  ginger  tea  when  it 
was  ready.  After  this  he  said  he  felt  a  bit  toned  up,  but 
he  hoped  I  wouldn't  leave  him. 

He  sat  staring  at  me  until  his  gaze  almost  made  me 
tidgety.  though  at  Mrs!  I  was  not  thinking  much  of  him. 

Noticing  that  he  did  not  look  quite  so  pale  and  dis- 
tressed I  asked,  "  I'id  you  see  the  man  '." 

"Guess  1  did."  with  a  shudder.  "He  stood  right 
over  my  bed.  I  told  you  'twas  father." 

"  1  >n  you  really  mean  that  .'" 

Ye  ..  .s/r.  I  don't,  feel  like  joking  now.  I  told  him 
."U  am!  Mr.  Jim  was  poor.  He  laughed.  He  said  he 
knew  it,  'n'  he  had  come  to  pay  me  a  visit.  'N'  I  arst 
him  why  didn't  he  come  in  the  daytime  like  decent  folks. 
'X'  he  laughed  again,  'n'  he  said  'cause  he  wa'n't  decent 
folks.  I  arst  him  if  he  was  pardoned  out,  'n'  he  said  he 
had  pardoned  himself  out."  'Xe/.er  was  now  speaking 
fasl  and  excitedly.  His  face  grew  crimson.  He  looked 
at  me  inli-ni  Iv  an  instant,  then  he  asked.  "  lie  the  spoons 
all  i-inlii  :  I  wish  you'd  go  'n'  see.  But  don't  stay,  or  I 
•shall  be  high-strike\  ." 

I  did  as  he  suggested. 

"  They're  all  there." 

"  All  right.  I  told  him  there  wa'n't  nothing  but  them 
.spoons,  'n'  if  he  went  for  um  I'd  yell  if  he  choked  me  to 
death  for  it.  Sometimes  I'd  know  but  he  did  come  to  see 
me.  He  seemed  to  have  a  little  feelin'." 

Listening  to  him,  I  tried  to  forget  my  own  anxiet\. 
The  boy's  lixed  gaze  appeared  almost  to  reprove  me. 

"  Perhaps  he  did  come  to  see,  \  on  ;"  I  said. 

'Nezer  shook-  his  head. 

"  He  don't  fool  me,"  he  responded.  "  What .  scairt  me 
was  for  feai-  he  bad  come  to  take  me  away.  You'd  be 
sorry  to  have  me  took  away,  wouldn't  you,  Miss  Jane 
Ann  !" 

There  was  so  much  pathos  in  the  small,  high  voice  that 
I  was  touched  in  spile  of  my  preoccupation 


"  Yes.   indeed."   I  answered,  earnestly. 
"  And  mehby  you'd  cry  :"  he   u  ent   on. 

1  said,  "Yes 

•   \h'i   the   kids — do  you   reckon   they'd  cry  '." 
"  I'm  sure  I  hey    w  ould." 

'Nezer  gave  a  slight,  contented  laugh.  He  was  hold- 
ing my  hand  in  hot  ii  of  his. 

••  N,  01  ain'i  sorry  you  took  me.  even  though  I  'ain't  got 
no  leii's  to  speak  of .'" 

"  No,  no." 

"1   wanted  to  ask  you.  'cause  I  heard  Mrs.  Ford  tell  the 
lishnian    that    if  VOU    wa'ifl    sorry  she'd   missed  her  guess. 
1    was  out  doors,  and    1   shied   a   big  chip  at   her.      Hard 
wood  'n'  knotty  the  chip  was." 
Nezer!" 

Mb.  you  needn't  worry.  It  didn't  hit  her.  'N'  the 
kids  wa'n't  'round.  So  they  didn't  have  no  bad  example 
set  to  um  that  time.  She  told  the  man  that  1  should 
ruin  tin-  twins  with  my  example.  But  I  ain't  goiii".  to; 
you  needn't  worry  one  grain  about  that.  Miss  Jane  Ann. 
I'm  awful  ca'ful;  I  see.  the  kids  wa'n't  'round  'fore  I 
hove  that  chip.  But  s'pos'n'  Mrs.  Ford  gits  hold  of  my 
father's  bein'  a  jail-bird,  'n'  hreakin'  in  here?  I  couldn't 
bear  that,  nohow." 

The  child's  face  grew   white  with  this  thought. 

"She  won't  get  hold  of  it  unless  you  tell,"  I  said,  pos- 
itively. 

"<)h,"  with  a  long-drawn  breath,  "I'm  ever  so  much 
obliged  to  you." 

I  asked  if  he  didn't  think  he  could  get  to  sleep  now. 
He  said  he  didn't  think  he  should  ever  go  to  sleep  again, 
lie  asked  where  Mr.  Jim  had  gone,  and  when  I  told  him, 
he  remarked  that  he  guessed  there  couldn't  no  Selectmen 
ketch  his  father;  he  was  too  much  of  a  'coon.  "  But  I'll 
try  to  go  to  sleep  if  you  say  so,  Miss  Jane  Ann." 

"  I  think  you'd  better." 

"All  right." 

He  screwed  his  eyes  tiu'btly  together.  In  a  moment  he 
asked,  still  with  his  eyes  shut,  "But  if  father  didn't  get 
the  spoons,  what's  Mr.  Jim  gone  after  him  for?" 

"We're  sure  he  did  get  something."  I  answered. 
"  Now  go  to  sleep." 

'•  All  right." 

lie  lay  silent  and  quiet,  but  I  was  sure  he  wasn't 
asleep.  I  sal  there  leaning  against  his  bed.  The  light 
in  the  next  room  made  it  dusky  where  I  sat.  I  had 
plenty  of  time  to  think,  and  my  thoughts  were  gloomy 
enough.  By  the  time  the  clock  struck  three  I  was  stiff 
and  chilled,  and  'Nezer  was  asleep.  I  crept  out  into  the 
kitchen  and  closed  the  door  behind  me. 

Soon  I  heard  the  sound  of  horse's  feet  coming  along 
the  road,  and  I  knew  it  was  Jim.  I  ran  out  to  the  barn. 
He  had  left  a  lantern  hanging  there,  and  he  was  taking 
the  saddle  from  the  horse.  He  unbuckled  the  bridle  and 
let  the  animal  pull  his  head  out  and  go  in  to  his  stall  alone. 
Then  he  turned  to  me,  but  he  could  not  seem  to  speak. 

"Well,"  I  said  at  last.  "  what  have  you  done?" 

"It's  of  no  use.  I'm  sure,"  he  answered;  "they'll  set 
the  officers  in  pursuit.  But  even  if  they  catch  him.  what 
good  will  it  do  us?  There's  hardly  a  chance  in  ten  thou- 
sand that  we  could  get  the  money  back,  you  know  that." 

Yes,  I  knew  it  very  well.     My  heart  was  heavy  enough. 

"  What  shall  we  say  to  Uncle  Gil?"  I  cried  out. 

Jim  turned  almost  fiercely.  "Say!"  he  exclaimed. 
"We  shall  tell  him  the  truth,  that's  what  we  shall  say. 
Ami  1  shall  offer  him  a  mortgage  on  all  I  own  here,  and 
I  hope  you'll  do  the  same.  We  won't  touch  the  twins' 
share;  then  perhaps  we  can  pay  him  off  before  we  die. 
I  hope  so." 

I  never  heard  Jim  speak  in  such  a  voice,  and  he  looked 
a  ".real  deal  older. 

"  But  we  ain't  to  blame."  I  said. 

"  The  money  was  in  our  care,"  said  Jim,  sternly.      "  I 
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never  should  feel  easy  not  to  make  it  up  to  Uncle  Gil- 
inan.  He's  a  hard  man,  and  he'd  keep  throwing  it  at  us. 
I  guess  we  can  pay  him;  anyway,  we'll  try." 

I  went  to  my  brother  and  put  my  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der. "  I  shall  help  you,  Jim, ''I  said.  "  We'll  share  and 
share  alike.  And  if  we  set  out  we  can  live  on  mighty 
little,  and  put  by  so  much  a  week.  You  and  I  can  go 
without  butter  and  meat.  The  twins  and  'Nezer  will 
need  some,  but — oh.  Jim,  how  I  will  work  and  save'" 

.lim's  eyes  grew  mild;  then  they  hardened  again. 

"  'Nezer!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  bitter  voice. 

''What's  the  matter?''  I  asked,  sharply. 

"  Don't  you  know  ;" 

"  1  can't  guess  what  you  mean.  I  hope,"  thinking  of 
Mrs.  Ford,  "  that  you  haven't  hinted  to  anybody  that  the 
man  was  the  boy's  father?" 

"  No;  what  was  the  use  of  that?  Now,  look  here,  Jane 
Ann."  It  was  Jim  who  took  hold  of  my  arm  now  and 
drew  me  to  the  meal  chest,  where  we  both  sat  down. 
"  Haven't  you  asked  yourself  how  011  earth  a  person, 
should  think  of  going  to  that  hearth  a.iid  taking  up  the 
riji'lit  brick  for  that  money?" 

"No,  I  haven't,''!  answered.  "I  suppose  he  hunted 
for  it." 

"Hunted  for  it!  I  thought  girls  were  brighter  than 
hoys.  Who'd  guess  that  poor  folks  like  us  had  s.">un 
under  a  brick?  Tell  me  that!" 

"  I  can't,"  I  answered  again,  bl.inkly. 

"Well,  then,  I  can.  A  person  might  guess  becaus" 
he'd  been  told." 

"But  who  told:" 

"  Don't  you  know?     'Nezer  told." 

"No!  no!"  I  cried  out.  "  He  would  not.  Besides," 
more  calmly,  "  lie  didn't  know.  Only  you  and  I  knew." 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that.  I  tell  you  I  thought,  it 
all  out  as  I  was  riding  home,  and  I  can  tell  you  exactly 
how  it  is.  We  thought  'Nezer  didn't  overhear  us  when 
we  talked  about  hiding  the  money,  but  he  did.  When 
his  father  came,  the  hoy  told.  Perhaps  he  was  frightened 
into  telling.  I  don't  mean  to  be  hard  on  him,  but  thai'.-. 
the  way  of  it.  Isn't  that  the  only  reasonable  way  ID 
think?  'Nezer  comes  of  poor  stock.  What  do  we  know 
about  him?  That  wretcli  of  a  father  may  have  come  to 
see  his  son  without  knowing'  about  the  money;  but  he 
found  out  afterwards,  then.  Isn't  this  reasonable?"  re- 
peated Jim. 

"  Yes.  it  is,"  I  answered,  after  a  pause. 

"Of  course  it  is,"  said  Jim. 

"But,"  I  said,  fervently,  "'Nezer  never  told — never! 
Even  if  he  knew,  he  wouldn't  tell." 

Jim  made  an  impatient  movement.  "  If  that  isn't  just 
like  a  girl !"  he  cried. 

"I  can't  help  it.  That's  the  way  I  feel.  You  haven't 
been  with  'Nezer  as  much  as  I  have.  He's  honorable. 
He's  got  lots  of  faults,  but  he's  got  a  notion  of  honor." 

"Do  have  common-sense, "  said  Jim.  "I  tell  you  I 
don't  mean  to  be  hard  on  him.  He  may  have  been 
awfully  frightened." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  have  common-sense,"  I  answered. 

"  Just  as  you  please.  It  doesn't  make  the  least  differ- 
ence; the  money's  gone." 

We  went  back  to  the  house  and  I  looked  in  at  'Nezer's 
room.  He  was  sleeping  uneasily.  He  tossed  his  arms 
and  muttered,  but  he  did  not  awaken. 

We  did  not  go  to  bed  again,  for  very  soon  the  daylight 
would  begin  to  come.  It  was  a  dreary  time  before  the 
morning  began. 

I  laid  myself  down  on  the  lounge  in  the  sitting-room, 
but  could  not  rest.  My  mind  was  too  active  in  making 
plans  as  to  how  we  could  save  money  to  pay  Uncle  Gil- 
man.  I  agreed  with  my  brother.  It  must  be  paid. 

If  Uncle  Gil  had  been  a  different  kind  of  a  man!  But 
it  was  no  use  thinking  of  that.  He  would  blame  us  for 


its  loss.      He  would  never  take  into  consideration  that  he 
ought  to  have  had  the  care  of  the  money  himself. 

When  it  was  at  last  time  to  get  breakfast.  1  was  ylad  to 
lie  able  to  U'o  to  work. 

'Nezer  said  he  wanted  another  nap,  and  he  did  not  <;-et 
up.  He  seemed  stupid.  I  shut  his  door  and  told  the 
twins  to  be  quiet. 

It  was  while  we  were  at  the  breakfast  table,  though 
neither  Jim  nor  I  could  eat.  that  we  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels  in  the  yard,  then  Uncle  Oilman's  voice  saying1, 
"  Whoa  !"  We  braced  ourselves.  Presently  uucle  opened 
the  outer  door  and  entered. 

"Well,  Jim,"  lie  said,  "I'm  in  a  hurry  to  git  hack. 
I'll  take  the  money  right  away,  'n'  be  goin'." 


CHAPTER     V. 
THAT  MONEY. 

.IDF  rose  from  his  seat.  I  saw  his  hands  shut  tight  as 
they  hung  by  his  side.  He  looked  at  me  and  said  rough- 
ly, "Send  the  twins  out  of  the  room." 

I  got  up  and  almost  pushed  the  children  out  for  fear 
they  would  not  go  quickly  enough.  They  stared  and 
tried  to  ask  questions;  but  they  were  frightened. 


'I    KNOW!       INK    MOSEV  I       THE    PATCH    IN    T1IK    BED-TICK  I 


"Won't  you  have  a  cup  of  coffee,  Uncle  Gilman?" 

I  asked  this  because  I  had  a  cowardly  wish  to  put  off 
matters. 

"No,"  was  the  reply.  "I  had  some  grub  long  'fore 
light  in  the  city.  I  want  to  be  goiii'  right  along.  Jest  git 
me  the  money,  Jim." 

"  I  haven't  got  it." 

Jim  turned  even  whiter  as  he  spoke.  He  placed  one 
hand  on  the  back  of  his  chair  and  held  it  hard. 

As  for  Uncle  Gilman,  he  g-rew  so  red  he  was  almost 
purple,  and  I  was  afraid  he  would  have  a  fit  then  and 
there.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  throat.  He  stuttered  as 
he  jisked,  "You — you — you  'ain't  used  that  money,  have 
you — you  young  sc — 

"Stop!"  cried  Jim  in  such  a  way  that  I  almost  jumped 
as  I  heard  him.  And  I  was  proud  of  him.  "Do  yon 
think  I'd  use  money  that  wasn't  mine?  It's  been  stolen.'' 

"  Stolen  !     I  don't  believe  it." 

"  What?"  said  Jim. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  repeated  uncle. 

"  What  do  you  believe.'" 

As  Jim  put  this  question  I  wanted  to  go  round  the  ta- 
ble and  ling  him.  But  I  kept  still  where  1  was,  though 
my  eyes  be<jan  to  sting.  I  hoped  I  shouldn't  cry  now. 
That  would  be  too  humiliating.  I  wondered  what  Uncle 
Gilman  would  do.  I  had  a  wild  notion  that  he  might 
put  us  both  in  jail.  Then  what  would  become  of  the 
twins,  and  'Nezer,  and  the  housework,  and  the  butter?  T 
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..I    ,l..;il   in   those  few  minutes.      Uncle  did 
I  'erhaps  he  began  t"  iliinU  it  would 
..act  i  \   do  I"  accuse  .lim  of  lying  and  stealing. 

••  j  ,1,111  i  pretend  iosa\  w  hat  bas  become  of  the  money." 

h,.  said  :it  last,  "  bul    I'm  mighty  sure  of  one  thine    and 

3  thai    I  can't   ail'onl  tn  lose  it  ju-.i    because  you've 

.  a'less  ami  'aill'l    look  eare  of  it.       I  consider  you  re- 

sponsible." 

"Very  well,"  said  .lim  in  his  most  dignified  manner. 

••  I  sha  n't  shirk  my  responsibility,      .lane  Ann  and  I  are 
agreed     to   pa\    you.      It    may    take    MS  a   long-  time.      It 
.  iablj   will.  but.  we'll  do  it  if  we  live." 

Uncle  seemed  to  hesitate  as  he  heard  this,  .lim  went  Oil : 
"  You  knou  very  well  it  was  your  own  idea  leaving  tlie 

n y  with    me.      I    ought    not    to   have  allowed  you  to 

leave    it.       Hut    it's    no   use   talking   now.       Tin-    house  was 
broken  into  last   night,  and  the  money  taken." 

r.mken  into!  You  don't,  say  so  !  1  declare!  Where 
<lid  vou  keep  it.'  Vou'il  ought  to  ha.ve  been  tremendous 
particular  where  you  kept  it." 

"  \Ve  thouuht   we  were."  said  .lim. 

"  Where  did  you  have  it  :" 

"There,"  he  pointed  to  the  hearth  ;  "  it  was  under  the 
ihinl  brick  from  the  end.'' 

"  And  'twas  found?'' 

"  yes." 

"Then  somebody  told." 

"But  we  thought  no  one  knew  but  Jane  Ann  and  my- 

"  Can't  help  it.  Somebody  did.  I  don't  believe  burg- 
lar-, come  to  houses  'n'  go  right  to  hearths  without  know- 
in'_r.  No.  I  don't!" 

Uncle  Gil  walked  to  the  hearth,  and  began  poking  over 
the  upturned  bricks  with  the  butt  of  his  whip.  He  said 
"  I  declare,"  again.  Jim  and  I  remained  standing. 

"  I  s'pose  'taiii't  entirely  your  fault,"  said  uncle,  as  if 
to  himself.  No  one  spoke.  "  Still,  'twas  in  your  care," 
he  went  on. 

The  speaker  loved  money  above  everything,  and  it 
must,  have  been  extremely  hard  for  him  to  say:  "  I  guess 
we  shall  have  to  go  shares,  Jim.  You  may  pay  one-half 
when  you  can.  I  shall  have  to  h>-e  t'other  two  hundred 
and  h'fty." 

"  Very  well."  said  Jim  again.         , 

"I  guess  that's  about  the  fair  thing,"  remarked  the 
rich  man.  "  It  '11  cripple  me  a  lot  to  pay  that  just  now. 
But  I  shall  have  to  staii'  it,  I  expect.  You  might  pay  me 
something  every  month,  you  know.  It'll  do  you  good; 
make  you  both  form  habits  of  saving." 

Still  we  said  nothing.  Uncle  Gil  went  towards  the 
door,  muttering  about  its  being  so  hard  for  him  just  now. 
As  be  reached  the  door  a  voice  in  the  bedroom  began  to 
sing  in  a  high  key  and  in  a  piercingly  sweet  tone: 

"OKI  Motlii-v  Tiilibyskins, 
VITV  old  !     Very  old  ! 
Crutnplcty  and  linur  !" 

There  was  something  in  the,  voice  which  made  my 
heart  jump  into  my  throat,  for,  sweet  as  it  was,  and  true 
as  it  sang,  it  did  not  sound  as  if  t  he  owner  of  it  was  in  his 
"right  mind.''  I  ran  out  of  the  kitchen. 

'Nezer  was  sitting  up  in  bed.  He  had  one  pillow  at  his 
back  and  one  in  front  of  him.  (  hi  the  front  one  h-j  was 
beating  time  with  his  hands. 

He  smiled  at  me  as  I  cane  in,  and  said:  "Hullo! 
here's  the  matron;  she'll  send  me  to  the  horspittle.  But 
1  ain't  sick — see  if  I  am." 

Then  he  began  to  sing  again. 

It  seemed  to  me  I  only  gave  him  one  look,  then  I  Hew 
back,  and  said  to  Jim:  "I  wish  you'd  go  right  for  the 
doctor,  'Nezer's  out  of  his  head.  I'm  afraid  he  has  a 
fever." 

Jim  did  not  linger.  He  went  and  saddled  the  horse 
again.  Uncle  Giliuau  walked  down  the  path  and  climbed 


slowly  into  his  wagon.  lie  drove  away,  leaving  us  in 
debt  $250 

The  twins  now  came  hustling  in  and  sat  dow  n  at  the 
table.  Th'  M  a  n't  much  but  oatmeal  for  them.  They 
asked  rayi-ly  what  made  '.\Y/er  sing  like  that,  and  why 
didn't,  he  ee|  up?  I  left  them  to  eat  all  the  molasses  t  he\ 
wanted  on  their  mush.  lint  tln-n-  seemed  nothing  for  me 
to  do  for  'Xc/er. 

When  I  went  hack  to  him.  he  said  again:  "Hullo! 
here's  I  he  mat  roll  :  she'll  send  me  to  the  horspitlle.  But 
I  ain't  sick." 

And  he  went  on  singing. 

I  tried  to  stop  his  SOUL;,  it  made  my  heart  ache  so  to 
hear  it.  hut  he  would  keep  it  up.  with  only  short  intervals 
of  silence.  I  bathed  his  head,  hoping  to  soothe  him.  He 
would  he  quiet  fora,  moment,  then  he  would  begin  again. 

The  doctor  finally  came.  He  said  he  thought  the  child 
must  have  received  a  severe  shock  to  his  nerves,  and  being 
delicate  and  sensitive,  the  shock  had  thrown  him  into  a 
fever  and  delirium.  But  there  appeared  to  he  no  reason 
wh\  he  should  not  soon  recover. 

The  doctor  gave  some  simple  directions,  and  I  was  go- 
ing out  of  the  room  to  procure  something  he  had  ordered, 
when  he  suddenly  called  me  back,  asking  sharply, 
"  What's  this?" 

I  leaned  over  the  bed.  The  doctor  turned  back  the 
night  gown  at  the  neck,  and  on  each  side  of  the  throat 
were  some  black  and  blue  bruises. 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said,  faintly. 

What  instantly  came  into  my  mind  was  the  thought 
thai  'Nezer's  father  might  have  done  this.  But  why?  I 
did  not  tell  my  suspicions,  for  I  had  promised  the  boy  I 
would  not  speak  of  bis  father,  save  to  Jim.  I  actually 
was  obliged  to  catch  hold  of  the  bedpost  to  keep  myself 
steady.  Finally  I  asked,  "Could  he  have  hurt  himself 
in  any  way?" 

I  knew  it  was  a  foolish  question. 

"Shouldn't  think  so,"  was  the  answer.  "I  suppose 
he  was  frightened  by  the  burglars  last  night.  That  may 
account  for  all  but  the  bruises." 

I  had  thought  it  right  to  tell  the  doctor  about  the  break- 
ing in. 

"I'll  call  again  this  evening," he  continued.  "He'll 
come  out  of  it  all  right,  I  think;  then  he  can  tell  how  lie 
got  hurt  there." 

After  Jim  had  gone  back  to  the  meadows,  where  he  was 
ditching.  Mrs.  Ford  came  in  and  said  she  hoped  "that 
cripple  hadn't  got  anything  that,  was  ketch  ing." 

Having  made  this  remark,  she  began  to  talk  of  the 
burglary.  It  had  got,  out  now  that  we  had  had  some 
money  of  I'ncle  Oilman's.  She  condoled  with  me.  She 
was  just  as  sorry's  she  could  be;  and  would  Mr.  Ridley 
make  us  pay  it  hack-,  and  would —  Here  from  the  bed- 
room came  the  sound  of  some  one  singing, 

"  (lid   MolliiT  T:ilil.yskins! 
Very  old!     Very  old!" 

Mrs.  Ford  held  up  her  hands.  "He's  crazy,  ain't  he? 
Mercy!  I  shouldn't  dare  to  stay  with  him  alone  like 
this,  110  more'ii  nothing.  Why  don't  you  send  him  right 
back  to  the  Home.'  That's  the  place  for  him.  I  say." 

Having  spoken  thus,  Mrs.  Ford  left  me  to  see  that  her 
bread  didn't  rise  too  much. 

I  softly  opened  the  door  of  'Nezer's  room.  He  had 
stopped  singing.  He  seemed  to  be  up  on  his  hands  and 
knees  in  the  bed,  as  if  he  were  looking  for  something. 

The  moment  he  saw  me  he  lay  down  quickly,  gazing 
hard.  "You  ain't  the  matron,  be  you?"  he  asked,  hur- 
riedly. "But  mebby  you'll  send  me  to  the  horspittle. 
I  jest  as  lives  go.  Only  you'll  let  me  take  it  with  me, 
won't  you?" 

"Take  what  with  you?"  I  asked,  putting  my  hand  on 
his  forehead. 
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"Why,"  petulantly,  "don't  you  know?  It!  If  I  don't 
take  it,  you  see  no  mortal  knows  what '11  become  of  it. 
It  might  Jly  away.  It's  jest  like  a  dandelion  when  it's 
gone  to  seed.  Putt'!  Away  it  goes.  And  that's  the  end 
of  it.  Only  mebby  'twould  grow  next  year.  But  who 
cares  for  next  year?  Next  year  ain't  nothing.  We 
might  all  he  dead  '11'  buried  then.  Hope  we  shall. 
But  'fore  I  die  I'll  shy  a  chip  at  Mrs.  Ford.  Hard  wood 
with  a  knot  in  it.  Hit  her  in  the  eye-ball,  him!" 

He  talked  so  fast  that  his  words  ran  into  each  other, 
hut,  still  they  were  curiously  distinct.  I  don't  wish  to 
live  that  time  over  again.  For  all  the  doctor  had  been 
so  hopeful,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  boy  was  fast  getting 
worse.  It  was  terrible  to  me.  He  had  times  of  saying 
that  if  "he  went  to  heaven,  he'd  ruther  have  legs  than 
a  harp  within  his  hand — a  great  deal  ruther." 

The  doctor  looked  sober  when  he  came  the  next  morn- 
ing. But  he  still  said  he  thought  "  the  little  fellow  would 
.get  out  of  it."  "He  seems  to  have  something  on  his  mind. 
Probably  it's  the  effects  of  the  fright,"  he  said. 

On  the  third  day  Jim  told  me  the  burglar  had  been 
eaiiirht.  But  his  capture  would  not  do  us  any  good,  for 
lie  had  made  away  with  the  money;  probably  given  it  to 
a  confederate.  He  was  an  old  offender,  and  had  escaped 
from  prison  less  than  a  fortnight  ago. 

"And  is  it  his  father?"  I  asked,  nodding  toward  the 
bedroom  where  'Nezer  was  now  sleeping1  under  the  in- 
11  nence  of  an  opiate. 

But  Jim  could  not  tell.  He  was  inclined  to  think  the 
cripple  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  criminal  was  not  his 
father,  though  there  was  no  particular  reason  for  that 
conclusion. 

The  sick  boy  said  not  a  word  now  about  that  man.  He 
grew  weaker,  and  his  mind  was  still  wandering.  Twice 
he  knew  me  when  I  gave  him  his  milk. 

"  Miss  Jane  Ann,"  he  said.  And  once,  as  I  sat  by  him, 
he  suddenly  opened  his  eyes  and  asked:  "  Tain't  ketehhi', 
is  it  ?"  But  before  I  could  answer,  he  shut  his  eyes  and 
seemed  to  be  asleep.  It  was  strange  how  my  love  for 
him  strengthened  in  the  days  of  that  week. 

Jim  fit  last  used  to  come  in  from  his  work  two  or  three 
times  an  hour,  stand  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
look  at  the  face  on  the  pillow. 

And  still  the  doctor  had  hope.  "  Small  chance,  though. 
We've  got  to  fight,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Chipman,  from  the  Home,  eume  to  see  him,  having 
received  my  letter  about  'Nezer.  When  he  went  away, 
lie  kissed  the  boy's  forehead,  and  said,  "Good-by,  'Nezer." 
His  voice  was  husky. 

I  think  it  was  the  seventh  night  when,  in  the  evening. 
I  said  to  my  brother.  "  I  wish  you'd  lie  on  the  lounge  in 
the  sitting-room  to-night." 

"  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  that  before,"  he  answered. 

That  day  the  doctor  had  not  said  anything  hopeful,  and 
I  could  not  ask  him  a  question.  "I'll  come  again  the 
:lirst  thing  in  the  morning,"  he  told  me  when  he  went 
away.  And  he  cautioned  me  to  watch  closely  all  night. 

I  needed  no  such  advice.  I  thought  I  had  grown  very 
old  within  the  last  few  days.  It  als^o  appeared  to  be 
months  ago  that  we  had  been  robbed.  I  sat  clown  in  an 
arm-chair  close  to  the  bed,  with  the  little  stand  \vith  med- 
icine and  milk  and  ice-water  within  my  reach.  I  wished 
that  whippoorwill  back  of  the  house  would  stop  making 
his  cry;  although  it  was  after  the  middle  of  September, 
it  was  a  very  warm  night,  and  that  bird  evidently  thought 
it  was  still  summer.  I  have  heard  the  whippoorwills  even 
later.  How  loud  the  clock  ticked,  too!  I  thought  of  go- 
ing out  and  stopping  the  pendulum,  but  I  would  not 
move.  I  might  disturb  my  patient. 

A  little  after  twelve  he  opened  his  eyes.  I  gave  him 
some  milk.  I  saw  he  was  not  in  the  least  crazy. 

"I  s'pose  I'm  going  to  die,"  lie  said,  just  above  a 
whisper. 


"No,  no, "I  answered  almost  roughly.  I  tried  to  be- 
lieve what  I  said. 

"Yes.  1  guess  I  be."  Then,  after  a  pause,  "You've 
been  awful  good  to  me.  I  shall  tell  God  about  it.  I've 
'most  always  remembered  'bout  my  example  to  the  kids, 
you  know.  I  knew  how  you  felt." 

Though  he  paused  between  the  sentences,  he  had  more 
strength  than  I  would  have  expected.  I  would  not  tell 
him  not  to  talk,  for  I  saw  how  earnest  he  was.  And 
what  was  the  use  of  stopping-  him?  I  gave  him  another 
spoonful  of  milk  with  a  few  drops  of  brandy  in  it.  I 
heard  some  one  breathe  heavily  behind  me.  It  was  Jim, 
who  had  come  into  the  room,  and  was  standing  behind 
my  chair.  'Nezer  looked  at  him. 

•  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  tell  God  about  it.  There  was 
something — something —  He  hesitated.  "I  wanted  to 
tell  you  something."  A  look  of  deep  distress  came  to 
his  worn  little  face;  lie  gazed  at  me  intently.  "I  was 
awful  'fraid  I  would  die  without  telling.  My  mind 
wa'n't  straight,  somehow." 

"  Don't  try  to  talk."  said  Jim,  gently. 

"I've  got  to.  Oh,  what  was  it?"  The  distressed  look 
deepened;  I  could  not  bear  it ;  I  bent  over  him. 

"  I'ou't,  'Nezer,  don't!"  I  cried. 

Suddenly  his  face  lightened.  It  was  wonderful  to 
see  it. 

"I  know!  The  money!  The  patch  in  the  bed-tick. 
All  right— all  right." 

His  head  turned  on  the  pillow.  I  gave  him  still  more 
milk  and  brandy;  but  his  eyelids  had  fallen  as  I  did  so. 
Jim  was  close  to  me.  I  put  out  my  hand  and  took  hold 
of  my  brother's,  which  closed  fast  on  mine.  We  were 
silent  and  motionless  for  a  long  time.  At  last  Jim  drew 
a  deep,  tremulous  breath. 

"Is  he  gone?"  he  asked. 

But  the  boy  was  still  breathing,  and  when  at  daylight 
the  doctor  came,  even  I  knew  that  'Nezer  was  in  a  pro- 
found natural  sleep.  He  improved  steadily  from  that 
time.  He  became  better  than  ever  before.  But  of  course 
he  cannot  walk. 

Thei-e  was  a  large  patch  I  had  sewed  on  the  striped 
ticking  of  his  under  bed  of  straw.  At  one  end  of  the 
patch  the  stitches  had  given  out,  so  that  the  flat  parcel  of 
money  could  be  slipped  under;  then  the  end  was  pinned 
down. 

'Nezer  had  heard  us  when  we  had  decided  to  put  the 
money  under  a  brick.  What  was  worse,  the  boy  was 
sure  his  father  had  heard  also,  for  he  had  been  lurking 
about  the  house  that  day  to  see  his  son.  But  no  word 
about,  the  money  had  passed  between  them  in  their  brief 
interview  then. 

'Nezer  felt  that  he  could  make  things  safe,  and  not  say 
an\  thing  about  his  father,  if  he  put  the  money  in  a  new 
place,  and  told  us  when  it  was  called  for.  Only  he  had 
been  "out  of  his  head  "  at  that  time. 

"  You  see,  I  hated  to  tell  on  my  father,"  he  said,  when 
he  was  able  to  explain  matters.  "  But  he  thought  I 
knew,  'n'  he  choked  me  horrid  trying  to  make  me  tell. 
I  tried  to  bear  it.  Father  was  up  a  tree  when  he  found 
nothing  under  the  brick.  I  tell  you.  I  d'  know  how  long 
I  could  have  held  out,  though  ;  but  Sandy  lie  pitched  in  ; 
'11'  Mr.  Jim  he  come  down;  'n'  dad  he  had  to  run,  or  be 
caught.  I  guess  I  was  frightened  'most  to  death,  Ha'n't 
I?  But  the  money's  all  right,  ain't  it?" 

It  was  all  right,  and  already  in  Uncle  Oilman's  hands. 
Mrs.  Ford  always  says  that  "  if  we  hadn't  took  that  boy 
from  the  Home  we  shouldn't  have  had  no  burglary." 
She  has  not  discovered  that  the  burglar  was  that  boy's 
father,  however. 

When  Mrs.  Ford  makes  the  above  remark,  Jim  or  I  al- 
ways say  that  "'Nezer  suits  us,  and  other  folks  haven't 
got  to  have  him." 

THE    END. 
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[(ATI  'ON      .   i    I'H     OXER 

ini;-!    comes    fiom    Piiris   of  a   venerable    iinil   l,,'ne\  oh-nl 

jllilyi'.    H'llO,  ftl     ll nienl     nl1    passill",    sentence   nil    .'I     prisoner. 

oils  .of  metiii",   mil    :il>M>lu!r  justice,  invariably  consulted 

-cssors  oil  each    siilr  ul'  linn   :is   til  lltr    proper   penally    to  lie 

ii)llictt'<l. 

••  \\  li;il   oil;;  I  it    we  to  give  this  rascal,  brother  .'"    lie  we Hllil  ask. 

I,,  ml  i  in:  over  in  t  In1  assessor  on  tin1  ri^lil. 

••  I  should  sa\  i  lirei 

••\Vlint  is  yuiir  ii])iiiiiui.  brother .'"  to  ihe  assessor  mi  ihe 
left. 

••  I  should  eivo  liini  about  loin-  years." 

\\  lli-rrll|inll  Ilic  HIMII!  nlil  justice  would  addles.,  ill.'  prisoner 
t  hils  :  '•  1'nsoncr.  I  ml  desirinc;  lo  <i\\f  .Mill  :i  liillj;  :illil  severe  term 
of  MI]  H  i  -on  men  I.  as  I  .-I  inn  Id  li.-ivi1  done'  if  lel'l  lo  myself,  I  ha\  r 

( suited  my  learned  brothers,  and  shall  lal.i-  iln-u  advice. 

st-\  m  \  ears." 


l.dsT  AM)    FOl'NI). 

I  \.  i  i    i;i\    on  a  visit").  " I  see  you  are  losing  5 lirst  teeth. 

Cliarley." 

CIIAIM.I  V.   "  Ves.  I  'nele   lirii.Iain  losing  in\    lirst  leelh,  lint   I 

am    lilldlll^   lll\    seeolnl  ones." 


NdT    A    I''H'I   I. Ali    SUM, 

|I:I-K,     Klin    .'/,/;/'      '•  II  \DliV    \vnci. IIN'T    i;r\     Ml      \    I  '  n\    \\ii\\!' 
AM.I^      I'VLI     .1        UST()I'!        Il'     MM1     p\l:l      'HI     MN.^      IIMI'      u;v!N,    I'M. 

M'\NK    1'ir.        Do. ''I     \*>r     KMI\V    -11IAT     \     l;ln\-\\IH\r    lh    '1111'.    H'UUST    T1JIM. 

\  ..1      001    1.1'    I1AYI,  '.'  ' 

WHAT  JACK  OVKI;III-:AI;I)  UN  THE  TENNIS-COUUT. 

•    I'M  iiohiL;  to  inn  a\\a\ ."  said  the  Tennis  -court. 

••I  NMHildn't.  il  1  were  you,"  returned  ihe  iJall.  ••  You're  sure 
to  In-  court." 

"Am:  \nii  nniiif;  to  t  he  Hall.'"  asked  a  Ulade  of  i  ,rass  ol' the 
Net. 

••  No,"  said  Ihe  Xet :    "  Ihe  I'.all  is  eomi  nii  lo  me." 

"Viit  don't  look  ver\  si  roni;, "  said  the  liackri  In  the  Court- 
line. 

••  I'm  not  ;    I'm  feel  in;;  very  faint,"  ie|  died  I  he  (.'oim-lme. 

••  \Vn.\T  was  tliat   noi.se  I  ]  i  card  dnuu  here  I  as  I  niyht  .'"   asked 

the  1,'ollel-  of  the  (  lll\  -rojie. 

"  \\  e  \\  ere  ]<  ieki  ML;  ii  ji  a  li'acket ,"  sa  id  the  ( i  uy-ro]ie. 

••  COM  i:  down  anil  take  tea  with  me  lo-ni^lil.  will  yon  .  '  >aid 
the  In.ller  to  the  Mall. 

••  May  lie  I  w  il  1."  sa  id  the  Hal!.    "  What  shall  we  ha\  e  i  o  ea  i  .' 
••  \\  e  ea  ii  ha  \  e  a  co  ii]  dc  of  i'o]  Is,"  sa  id  ihe  Ii  oiler. 

"I  I  ii  IN 'r  think  thal's  a  very  yood  Whitewash  Ilriish  they've 
i;ot  here."  said  I  he  Net.  lo  the  K'acket. 

••iili.  I  don't,  know-  aliont  that.:  I  watched  him  at  work  the 
other  da\.  and  I  think  lie's  making  his  mark,"  returned  the, 
Racket. 

••  llnw  do  \on  feel  to-day  ?"  asked  the  Mall  of  the  Court. 
"  Like  a  eolainh  i .' 
"Whal  .'" 

"A  colander.  '1'heie  w  as  a  L^irl  plaving  on  me  to-day  with 
lii"-h-hcclcd  shoes,  and  I'm  full  of  holes." 


' 

DRAWN    IU  'fl'ER, 


WHAT  HI-',   Wdl'Lll    I"i 
MAI.CDI.M.   "I  Ihink  il   very  cruel  to  let  thai   poor  fish  pant  so 

on  the  lieacli . 

MAMMA.   "What  would  \  mi  do  »  iih  him,  Malcolm?" 

MAI  cur At.   "I  would  Ih row  him  into  the  deep  sea  and  let,  him 

"el   ids  lirealli." 


WHAT    I  IF,    WANTED 

••  I  AM  yoiiii;  to  the  World's  Fair  next  week."  said  Mr.  Westoii 
to  his  son  :  ••  what  shall  I  liny  \  on  .'" 

••\Vell."  replied  "\Va  rren ,  a  ft  er  a  moment's  thought.  "  \  oil  can 
liny  me  a  ticket  and  take  me  w  ilh  you." 


A  SPRING  PIG. 

TllKUr.    AUF,    S1'I£[N<)     OlllilKKNS     AM'    SPUING     I-AiMliB ;     BUT    UEUIC'8    A 
M'[;IM;  rn;,  AND  A   H.M;  HOUNOING  FKI.LOW  iifi  isl 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  ABEL  FOREFINGER. 

BY  WILLIAM    DRYSDALE. 

CHAPTER    II  but   for  fully  a  minute  while  struggling  in   the  torrent 

the  boys  scarcely  knew  whether  they  were  on  board  or  in 
THE  SHARK    I'dlsKI)    OVER    HIS    PREY.  the  sea 

T  looked  for  a  moment  as  though  the  end   had  come          The  schooner  could  not  have  had  a  narrower  escape, 
for   tin.-   schooner   Boca    Grande  and    all    on  board.      The  water-spout  was,  as  they  always  are,  much  larger  at 
of  her  passengers  or  crew  t'xpfck'd  anything  else,      the  base  than  in  the  real  column  of  water,  and  it  was  this 


THE    NEXT    SECOND    HE    WAS    HEAD    FIRST   IN    THE    WATER. 


but  iii   an   instant  the  buoyant  bow  rose  to  the  surface  extended  base  that  had  struck  the  schooner  on  the  port 

again,  and   a  torrent  of  water  rushed   aft,  engulfing  all  quarter  and  sent  her  stern  flying  into  the  air.      The  bow 

who  were  in  its  way.      Larry  had  a  strong  grip  upon  the  had  to  go  down  when  the  stern  went  up.  and  several  of 

ratlines   with  one  hand  and  upon  Ferd  with   the  other,  the  sailors   escaped  only   by  jumping  into  the   rigging. 
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lormous  column,  but  the  water  Ml 
ulesslj   inii>  I!MI  sea  without  striking  the  deck. 
Qncle  Ken  was  beside  the  half-strangled  boys  as  soon 
as  ili,-  receding  H  ater  In  lum  move. 

•   A   miss  is  as  good  us  ;i  mile."  hr  said,  "and  it's  all 
i,i it  ii  was  ;I|MHII  as  close  a  shave  us  I  ever  had.      1 

0  .      bowsprit,   'ml    heyond    that    \vc   seem   to 
be  all   right." 

••  1  don  i  quite  understand  yet  what   :lic  danger  was." 

l.arr\    said,  wiping  llie  water  l'r..in  his  face. 

"Don'l  you?"  said   I'n.-le   Hen.      "The  water  in   that 

column    weighed,  we'll  saj    at   a   venture,  a  I  IK  .lisa  i  id    tons 
That  weight    falling  upon  our  deck,  no  mallei-  whether   it 
ater  or  pig  iron,  would  have  lel'l  no  piece  of  us  big- 
.111   a    match.       \\'e'd    have  joined    the   noble   fleet  Of 
Vessel  -  never  heard   from." 

\Viieii  the  hoys  wc.nl  lielow  for  dry  clotlies  they  heard 
the  pumps  going.  The  pump  is  the  ship's  pulse,  that  a 
prudent  captain  always  feels  after  an  accident.  Be  it 
j  rounding,  straining,  colliding,  or  what  not,  the  first  or- 
der is  "Sound  the  wells!"  and  they  show  whether  the 
ship  is  leaking.  The  /torn  < ! i-n inl<-  hail  stood  the  strain 
without  opening  her  seams,  and  the  only  serious  damage 
was  the  breaking  short  off  of  her  bowsprit. 

But  the  cabin  was  in  a  terrible  state.  The  water  had 
poured  in  through  the  open  companion  way  and  several 
port  holes,  and  everything  was  atloat.  Fauqua,  the  mu- 
latto l>ov  whom  Uncle  Ben  had  brought  along,  was  try- 
ing to  rescue  satchels  and  all  sorts  of  light  articles  from 
the  flood. 

"Confound  you,  you've  ruined  all  my  clothes!"  Ferd 
shouted  at  him.  "  I've  not  a  dry  stitch  to  put  on.  And 
l'\e  told  you  so  often  to  keep  the  port-hole  of  my  room 
shut.  The  more  I  tell  you,  the  more  you  don't  do  any- 
thing. I've  a  notion  to  give  you  a  good  cuffing." 

Larry's  clothes  were  in  the  same  predicament,  but  he 
leaned  against  the  cabin  table,  with  his  feet  in  ten  inches 
of  water  on  the  floor,  and  laughed. 

"Ferd,  you're  such  a  funny  old  cousin  I  can't  help  it. 
Here  we've  come  within  about  four  feet  of  being  knocked 
into  smithereens,  and  instead  of  being  glad  about  it  you 
scold  because  your  clothes  are  wet." 

Ferd  had  to  laugh  too,  for  his  anger  was  always  short- 
lived. "Well,  that's  so,"  he  said;  "but  I  like  to  have 
dry  clothes.  Let's  go  on  deck  and  dry  in  the  sun  " 

Fauqua  kept  on  about  his  work  without  saying  a  word, 
for  he  knew  that  one  of  the  promises  his  young  master 
was  very  likely  to  keep  was  a  promise  to  give  him  a 
cuffing,  and  he  was  too  busy  at  the  moment  to  indulge 
in  such  a  luxury,  for  Ferd's  puffings  he  considered  rather 
in  that,  light,  followed  as  they  always  were  by  deep  re- 
grets on  Ferd's  part,  and  the  bestowal  of  small  silver 
coins  to  heal  his  wounded  feelings.  The  boys  returned 
to  the  deck,  which  was  much  dryer  now  and  more  com- 
fort a  hie  than  the  cabin,  and  joined  Uncle  Ben  ill  a  sunny 


"This  is  a  taste  of  what  you  niav  expect  in  the  West 
Indies,  Larry,"  Uncle  Ben  said:  "a  thousand  tons  of 
water  coming  at  you  one  minute,  and  next  minute  the 
sun  shining  hot  enough  to  blister  your  face.  This  is  our 
Mrs!  dose  of  hot  sun  for  a  month,  and  it  comes  just  in 
time  to  give  us  a  good  drying.  Don't  mind  the  water- 
spout; that  is  only  the  first  of  a  thousand  adventures  you 
hoys  will  have.  This  is  no  milk-and-water  country  we're 
getting  into,  and  when  a  danger  is  once  past,  that's  an 
end  of  it.  If  we  sight  Bermuda  to-day,  as  I  hope,  you 
shall  be  ashore  by  noon  to-morrow.  But  you  mustn't 
call  it  Bermuda,  as  I  did;  give  it  the  true  native  twang, 
Mar  moo-da." 

That  day  of  the  water-spout  was  Larry's  first  experience 
of  summer  in  midwinter.  The  sun  was  not  only  warm, 
it  was  hot;  and  he  and  Ferd  lay  in  it  and  laid  plans  for 
their  life  on  shore. 


"We've    gof    i"    go    il    alone,    father    says."    Ferd    ex- 
plained, "and   keep  away  from  the  hotels  and  the  AMI'  i 
LI  an      staj  ing    in    them.       He    is    going   to    live   on   the 

3cl luse  he  kllOWS  I'.ermnda  very  well:  but 

we're  io  l,.i  a  '-k  on  shore,  and  do  what  we  like,  and 
make  our  ou  n  friends. 

"That's  it.  exactly,"  interrupted  Uncle  Ben.  who  had 
overheard  the  last  sentence  "  You  shall  have  money  to 
p.,-.  your  way,  hut  beyond  that  you  must  paddle  your 

own  ca is  <  '•>•(  acquainted  with  the  natives,  ami  see 

how  the\  live.  (  !et  some  native  family  to  take  you  in  to 
hoard.  Walk,  drive,  row,  swim,  do  what  you  like,  fight 
xour  own  battles,  and  come  on  board  at  the  end  of  a 
week  and  tell  me  \\hat  you've  learned  and  what  strange 
things  you  have  seen.  I  want  you  to  learn  to  take  care 
of  yoursel  \  6S,  hot  h  of  YOU. 

"There's  one  more  thing."  Uncle  Ben  went  on.  "  In 
all  these  islands  we  go  to.  I  want  you  to  keep  your  eyes 
open  for  a  colored  man  I'm  anxious  to  find.  He's  a 
fellow  who  has  been  ill  Trinidad,  but  he  has  come  back  to 

soi >('  these  islands,  though  I  don't  know  which  one. 

He  is  a  light  mulatto,  and  he  must  be  between  thirty-live 
and  forty  years  old.  That  is  the  only  description  1  can 
give  you  of  him,  but  his  name  is  so  unusual  that  it  may 
help  you  to  lind  him.  His  name  is  Abel  Forefinger. 
Wherever  you  g<>.  inquire  for  Abel  Forefinger.  It  will 
be  a  lot  of  money  in  my  pocket  if  I  find  him,  and  if  you 
boys  bring  him  to  the  schooner  you  shall  have  a  reward 

Of    .-C.OII   apiece." 

"  Hurrah  for  Abel  Forefinger!"  Ferd  shouted.  "  We'll 
find  him,  if  we  have  to  ask  every  darky  we  meet." 

"He  may  be  in  Bermuda,"  Uncle  Ben  continued,  "or 
in  Nassau,  or  Jamaica,  or  in  any  island  of  the  whole 
group.  But  he  is  almost  certainly  in  the  West  Indies 
somewhere.  Five  hundred  dollars  apiece,  mind,  if  you 
lind  him." 

This  gave  the  boys  more  to  talk  about,  and  they  were 
still  making  plans  under  the  stars  that  evening  when  the 
Bermuda  light  was  sighted.  After  a  few  hours  of  sleep 
they  were  rounding  the  point  of  St.  George's,  with  a 
native  pilot  on  hoard  to  take  the  schooner  through  the 
dangerous  channel  into  Hamilton  Harbor. 

After  running  up  close  by  the  shore,  it  was  a  whole 
morning's  sail  before  the  schooner  reached  her  wharf  in 
the  harbor.  Between  green  little  islands  she  went,  and 
almost  grazed  yellow  coral  reefs,  in  here  and  out  there, 
east  and  then  west,  but  always  with  the  shore  so  close 
they  might  have  thrown  a  stone  upon  it. 

Larry  was  the  one  who  found  the  greatest  delight  in 
the  strange  scenes.  All  the  others  on  board  were  famil- 
iar with  southern  trees  and  southern  houses  and  scenery, 
but  they  were  new  to  Larry.  The  clear  water  aston- 
ished him.  It  was  so  transparent  that  every  shell  and 
stone  on  the  bottom,  sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  feet  below, 
was  plainly  visible.  He  saw  great  fish  darting  about, 
sometimes  of  odd  shapes.  And  the  white  stone  houses, 
generally  standing  on  little  hill-tops,  delighted  him. 

"It  must  be  a  very  rich  island,  Uncle  Ben,"  he  said, 
still  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  shore.  "Everybody  seems 
to  live  in  a  marble  house." 

l-'ar  from  it,"  Uncle  Ben  answered.  ''The  whole  isl- 
and is  a  soft  coral  rock,  and  they  saw  out  square  blocks 
and  build  houses  of  them.  When  these  are  whitewashed, 
as  they  always  are,  they  look  very  much  like  marble." 

Around  the  last  turn— with  the  white  city  of  Hamilton 
lying  before  them,  and  the  harbor  with  steamers  at  an- 
chor, and  the  health-officer  come  aboard  to  see  that  they 
brought  110  fevers  with  them,  and  rows  of  the  most  he 
witching  palm-trees  on  shore,  such  as  Larry  had  read  of 
but  had  never  seen  before — and  the  first  stage  of  their 
voyage  was  ended.  Here  was  Bermuda,  famed  in  song 
and  story;  and  Larry  felt  that  he  was  about  to  step  into 
a  new  world. 
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"Don't  stay  in  Hamilton,"  Uncle  Ben  told  tin-in,  as 
lie  said  good-by  to  the  boys  <m  tin-  wharf,  and  hurried 
Fauqua  ashore  with  their  satchels.  "It's  full  of  Amer- 
icans in  winter,  and  you  might  as  well  be  in  New  York 
for  all  you'd  learn.  Get  out  info  the  country,  and  a 
week  from  to-day  be  on  board  the  schooner.  Remeu:lier 
that  you're  steering  your  own  ship  now,  and  don't  run 
on  the  rocks.  Good-by,  Larry;  good-by,  Ferd,  my  l»>y. 
Fauqua,  you  scoundrel,  see  you  mind  what  the  boys  tell 
you.'' 

Uncle  Ben  went  back  to  the  schooner,  and  tin-  boys 
were  alone  in  a  strange  country,  a  little  surprised  at  the 
way  they  had  been  hurried  off.  The  sun  beat  down 
upon  their  heads,  and  warned  them  to  seek  shelter.  Be- 
fore them  was  a  long  open  shed  with  a  cornig-ated  iron 
roof,  and  thousands  of  barrels  and  bales  piled  under  it. 
While  they  were  walking  toward  it  a  colored  man  very 
scantily  clad  approached  them. 

"You  gemmeii  wish  to  go  to  de  hotel?"  he  asked,  "  de 
Hamilton,  de  Princess?  I  show  you  de  way.  Come  right 
along  wid  me,  genimeu;  I  take  you  dere  for  one  big 
copper." 

"You  go  'long,  you  brack  man;  leave  de  'Mericans 
alone.  Dey  knows  w'at  dey  wants."  This  was  a  stout 
negress  with  her  head  bound  up  in  a  turban  and  a  big 
basket  on  her  arm,  who  came  up  to  them  out  of  the  shed. 
"I  got  de  nice  t'ings  here,  honeys,  in  de  basket;  de  sugar- 
cane, de  loquots,  de  pawpaws,  de  sugar-apple — you  buys. 
honeys;  only  one  penny.'' 

Before  the  boys  could  escape,  more  colored  people  gath 
ered  around  them.      The   main    street   of   the  town    lay 
along   the  wharf,  and   big  darkies  and  little,  dark  ones 
and    light,    male  and     female,    began    to    crowd    about 
them. 

"  We  must  get  out  of  this,  Ferd,''  Larry  said.  "  We'll 
have  a  mob  around  us  in  a  minute.  You  know  more 
about  these  countries.  What  shall  we  do?" 

"/don't  know  anything  about  this  country,"  Ferd  re- 
torted. "It's  all  as  new  to  me  as  to  you.  We  don't 
have  any  such  gang  as  this  in  Trinidad.  You'd  better 
boss  the  job  here  in  Bermuda,  and  I'll  manage  the  next 
island,  and  so  we  can  take  turn  about." 

"Very  well,  I'll  do  the  business  if  you  like,"  Larry 
answered  very  courageously,  but  wishing  that  Uncle  Ben 
had  staid  with  them  ten  minutes  longer.  "There's  a 
carriage  out  in  the  street.  We'll  take  that,  and  escape 
from  this  crowd  first  thing." 

They  were  soon  seated  in  the  carriage,  with  Fauqua  be- 
side the  driver,  their  satchels  under  the  seat,  and  the  rap 
idly  increasing  crowd  of  negroes  swarming  around  them. 
shutting  the  coach  doors,  pretending  to  hold  the  horses, 
doing  everything  that  could  give  them  a  possible  excuse 
to  beg  a  penny.  The  crowd  of  strange  blacks  was  rather 
alarming  to  Larry,  for  he  was  not  used  to  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  he  congratulated  himself  upon  getting  away 
from  them 

"To  de  Hamilton  Hotel,  gemmen?"  the  driver  asked. 
"  To  de  Debbil's  Hole?  To  St.  George's?  To  Harrington 
Sound,  de  Flatts,  Somerset?" 

"  Go  that  way,"  Larry  answered,  pointing  to  the  right 
toward  a  long  row  of  beautiful  royal  palms  across  the 
end  of  the  bay. 

That  proved  to  be  the  road  to  Somerset,  near  one  end 
of  the  island,  and  to  Somerset  the  lads  determined  to 
go. 

"You're  a  first-rate  manager,  Larry,"  Ferd  said,  as 
they  drove  through  the  main  street  of  Hamilton.  "I 
should  never  have  thought  of  taking  the  carriage.  We 
don't  see  many  strange  faces  on  a  banana  plantation,  you 
know,  and  I  don't  think  I'm  a  very  good  hand  at  getting 
acquainted  with  strangers.  I  think  you'll  do  better  at 
that." 

"Just  look  at  these  white  roads,"  was  Larry's  reply. 


They  were  out  of  the  town  now,  out  in  the  open  coiintrv. 
"They're  as  white  as  chalk  and  as  hard  as  rock.  And  so 
man  v  si  range  trees  and  (lowers,.  I'm  not  quite  sure  that 
I'm  awake,  Ferd,  everything  looks  so  strange.  And  do 
you  notice  that  when  we  meei  another  carriage  the  driver 
turns  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right?" 

At  every  foot  of  the  way  they  met  something  that  \\as 
new  to  Larry,  though  Ferd  was  familiar  with  the  tropical 
trees  and  (lowers.  Such  beautiful  views  of  land  and 
water  from  the  hill-tops!  Such  soft  breezes !  Such  polite 
people,  with  everybody  they  met  bowing  to  them:  Was 
it  a  real  country  they  were  in,  Larry  wondered,  or  were 
they  in  fairyland? 

At  length  the  driver  announced  that  they  were  in  Som 
erset,  and  almost  as  far  as  they  could  go  without  crossing 
the  ferry;  and  they  would  have  turned  about  ill  a  minute 
more  if  Larry  had  not  spied  the  most  beautiful  little  place 
he  ever  set  eyes  upon.  With  a  cry  of  delight  he  tol<l 
the  driver  to  stop. 

It  was  a  low  stone  house,  with  perfectly  white  walls. 
Across  the  front  and  one  end  was  trained  a  bougainvil- 
lea  vine,  so  full  of  bright  crimson  flowers  that  only  here 
and  there  a  spot  of  the  white  wail  could  be  seen.  The 
grounds  stretched  a  long  distance  down  to  a  bay,  and 
large  and  small  pleasure-boats  lay  at  a  little  wharf.  On 
one  side  was  a.  smooth  lawn,  and  on  the  other  a  planta- 
tion of  bananas  and  oranges,  with  gardens  and  flowers. 
Tuo  great  alligator-pear  trees  shaded  the  house  and  part 
of  the  lawn. 

"  I  never  in  my  lif  -  expected  to  see  anything  as  hand- 
some as  that!"  Larry  exclaimed.  "That's  the  place  for 
us  to  spend  our  week  in  Bermuda,  Ferd.  Let's  go  in  and 
see  what  we  can  do." 

"  I  don't  think  we'd  better,  Larry."  Ferd  objected. 
"  You  see,  it's  a  very  handsome  place,  though  it's  small, 
and  I  don't  believe  they'd  take  us  to  board  there.  I 
shouldn't  want  to  ask  them." 

"  You  needn't,"  Larry  replied,  as  he  climbed  out  of  the 
carriage;  "  I'll  do  the  asking.  Come  on." 

The  boys  entered  the  yard.  Ferd  with  a  good  deal  of 
hesitation  and  Larry  urging  him  on.  They  had  stepped 
upon  the  vine-covered  veranda,  and  were  about  to  ring 
the  bell,  when  an  elderly  gentleman  they  had  not  seen  in 
the  shade  arose  from  his  rocking-chair  and  spoke  to  them, 
lie  was  a  very  tall  man.  with  his  trousers  tucked  into  his 
boots,  but  well  dressed  otherwise,  with  gray  hair  and 
beard,  and  a  distinguished  manner. 

"Good-day,  gentlemen, "he  said;  "  are  you  looking  for 
me?" 

"  \Ye  a. re  looking  for  the  owner  of  the  house,  sir," 
Larry  answered,  upon  which  the  old  gentleman  invited 
them  inside  and  asked  them  to  be  seated. 

Larry  explained  their  unusual  errand  in  as  few  words 
as  he  could,  apologizing  for  the  liberty  they  had  taken, 
and  telling  all  about  their  schooner  in  the  harbor,  and 
why  they  could  not  go  to  the  hotels  like  the  other  vis 
itors. 

"  Well,  well,  well!"  said  the  old  gentleman  when  Larry 
concluded.  "Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  in  old 
Barmooda  if  accommodations  are  not  to  be  found  for 
strangers  outside,  the  hotels.  I  can  hardly  say  whether 
we  shall  be  able  to  keep  you  here  until  my  wife  returns 
from  a  drive,  but  some  of  our  neighbors  can  if  we  cannot; 
and.  at  all  events,  I  can  show  you  one  of  the  sights  of  our 
island  while  you  are  waiting.  You  must  see  the  sea-gar- 
dens by  ail  means,  and  you  may  not  have  another  such 
calm  day  in  the  whole  week.  My  boat  and  boatmen  are 
quite  at  your  service  for  the  sail  before  dinner,  and  it  wil  I 
be  safe  to  dismiss  your  carriage  " 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boys'  satchels  were  on  the  veran 
da,  and  Fauqua  was   helping   the  boatmen  make  ready. 
The  boys  had  reason  to  think  afterwards  that  this  sudden 
trip   to   the   sea-gardens  was  the   old   Bermudan's  polite 
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cross  the  harbor  to  I  [amilton  t<> 
'•  tlii'ii1  stoi']   aboul   i  In'  sell  >oner  was  true; 

I   n  .-ill  si  i  naturally,  thai  the\  did  nui  suspect. 
ie  plat  .'i   '••'  ater  i  n  ;i  I  '"•' 
with  t\v<>  nl'  ihc  old  geiitli  mans  rulnivd 

I    suppose  almost    evei'J      -land  down   tins    wa\    has  its 

irdet         I1  iTil   said.      "  \Yc  have  i  hem  in  Trinidad, 
MI. i  I  knov\  there  are  s in  Nassau;   Imt  I  have  i>i'ii-n 

i    thai     these    ll'-nii'ida    '.rai'den.s  are  tin-    lines!    of  nil. 
e    they    .'iiv    nut    real    ".'ai'dens.  yon    know;    just    a 
nat  lira  I   grou  ill  ul'  corals,  sea  fans,  all  sorts  of  acj  lint  i<-  en 
MUSI!  .          rowing    wild    on    tlic    bottom    in   shallow   wa- 
ter." 

Ferdinand's  description  of  n  tropical  sea-garden  \vas 
very  slight,  but  it  would  lake'  main  picturesque  u..nls  in 
do  one  jaslicc.  In  .some  places  ibe  water  \vas  ten  feel 

in  others  lift;,  but  everywhere  tin-  bottom  was  in 
plain  sight  Ami  such  a  bottom!  A  miniature  J'orcst  (,r 
•  •oral  stems,  with  o-oldlish  ami  a  n'jvl-lish  dodging  among 
liiem.  In  oilier  places  jungles  of  sea  fans,  sea  rods,  and 
sail  water  ferns.  In  ot  hers,  again,  rocky  beds  of  bruin  - 
Stones,  sea-urchins,  and  sea  -ego's. 

"Oh.  to  be  down   there  once,  and   wall;   about    in    that 
iieaiiiifnl  garden  !"  Larry  shouted,  when  the  l>oat  was  an 
chored.       "There's   a    sea-fan    I  musl    have,    l-'.-rd.      The 
water   is   not    very  deep  here;    I'm   going   to  dive  for  it. 
I'm  a  lirsl  rate  swimmer 

'  Nonsense!"  Ferd  replied.  "  Let  one  of  the  boatmen 
iret  it  for  yon;  they're  used  to  such  work." 

"  Dey's  sharks  sometimes  in  dese  waters,  boss,"  one  of 
the  boatmen  said,  grinning-. 

But  Larry  had  already  taken  off  his  coat  and  vest. 
"It  wouldn't  be  any  fun, "he  said,  "to  let  somebody  else 
gel  it.  I  want  to  get  it  myself,  right  off  the  coral 
reef." 

Before  Ferd  could  offer  more  objections  Larry  had 
thrown  oil'  the  remainder  of  his  clothes,  and  was  poised 
for  a  dive.  -He  went  down  beautifully,  and  through  the 
crystal  water  they  saw  him  reach  the  bottom  and  seize 
bold  of  the  sea-fan  he  had  pointed  out. 

He  had  not  been  under  water  thirty  seconds,  though  it 
seemed  much  lunger,  when  one  of  the  boatmen  gave  a 
terrible  shriek,  and  reached  for  a  boat-hook  that  lay  on 
the  boat's  bottom. 

But  quick  as  the  boatman  was,  Ferd  was  quicker  yet. 
Looking  over  the  boat's  side,  as  they  all  had  been,  he  had 
seen  a  great  man-eating  shark,  eight  or  nine  feet  long, 
glide  in  directly  over  the  spot  where  Larry  stood  on  the 
bottom,  and  stop  there,  waiting  for  his  prey. 

They  had  only  to  remain  inactive  for  ten  seconds  and 
they  had  seen  the  last  of  Larry  Kirk  wood.  Before  the 
man  could  pick  up  the  boat-hook  Ferd  was  balanced  on 
the  gunwale,  with  the  clasp-knife  that  Larry's  sister  had 
taken  from  him  open  in  his  hand.  The  next  second  he 
was  head  lirst  in  the  water,  clothes  and  all. 

[TO    BE    CONTINI  HI 


A   LH'KY    BOY. 

SOMK  boys  have  a  great  deal  of  luck.  Prohaldy  the  lncki.-st 
liny  the  world  ever  knew  was  the  little  Maidstone  i  Kiiithind  ) 
boy, who  had  a  very  narrow  escape  wink-  thin-  his  kite  some 
five  or  six  years  ago.  Not  looking  where'  he  was  goill",  he 
stepped  backwards  and  fell  into  annarn  forty  I'.-et  deep,  to  the 
liorror  of  some  persons  walking  ,,,,.,,..  -j-|K.  „'(,.;,,„-  uf  ,|,r  1,-j,,^ 
however,  being  fastened  round  his  wrist,  the  boy  was  lowered' 
gently  into  the  [lit,  the  kite  :n-ting as  a  parachute, ami  instead 
I  being  dashed  to  pieces,  he  escaped  unhurt.  Perhaps  this 
means  that  he  is  destined  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world.  The 
great  Lord  ('live,  when  a  youth,  tried  three  times  to  shoot  him- 
self. Imt  the  pistol  missed  tin-  each  time. 


SOME    FAMOUS   GIANTS. 

in     \<-.\i-:s  e.\i.'K  SAI;E. 
11  T  HAT  fair\  story  ever  delighted  boys  and  girls  more 

?*      than    the    Kniili.sh    version    of   a    western    folk-lore 
legend,  the  dear  old  "  lj'e  li  fo  fum"  tale  of  Jack  the  ( iiant 
killer,  wliich  from   generation  to  generation    nurses  told 
to  then'  \..  i-ges  at   the  witching   hour  of  twilight. 

when  ilie  lire  shine  cast  fantastic,  awe-inspiring  shadows 
upon  the  wall,  many  and  many  a  \ear  before  the  adven- 
tures of  that  doughty  youth  lirst  appeared  in  print  about 
1711  '. 

Jack's  hast  \ -pudding  victim  was  a  hero  of  romance, 
and  very  different  from  the  handsome,  real  flesh-and- 
blood  o'ianl  that  some  of  us  can  remember  in  our  childish 
days  slaiidiii";  al  the  portal  of  Barmun's  Museum,  respleii- 
denl  iii  tall  helmet  and  wavini:'  plumes,  while  with  a 
cordial  shake  of  Ins  huge  hand  he  welcomed  each  tiny 
visitor  to  that  enchanting  paradise  of  wonders.  What  a 
marvel  of  bigness  he  seemed!  and  ever  after  made  more 
real  the  stories  of  abnormally  large  men  and  women  who 
once  lived  upon  the  earth;  though  we  may  well  take 
with  a  goodly  "  grain  of  salt "  the  statement  gravel 3'  made 
by  a  French  Academician  that  Adam  was  \23  feet  and  9 
inches  in  height,  and  Eve  less  than  live  inches  shorter. 
We  rend,  however,  of  Saul  that  "  from  his  shoulders  and 
upwards  he  was  higher  than  any  of  the  people;  while 
Goliath,  who  was  slain  by  David,  must  have  been  at  the 
very  least  9  feet  and  !)  inches,  which  is  considerably  taller 
than  any  monsi  rosily  exhibited  to-day. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  legendary  big  men  was 
Fingall.  an  Irishman,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity 
by  St.  Patrick.  This  overgrown  fellow  in  his  youth  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  giant  who 
forced  him  to  be  his  servant  for  seven  years,  during  which 
period  the  master  spent  much  of  his  time  in  fishing  for  a 
salmon  that  possessed  the  curious  property  of  giving  to 
the  person  who  ate  the  first  piece  of  it  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
Tie  sat  day  by  day  patiently  watching  his  line,  and  at 
length,  just  as  the  seven  years  drew  to  a  close,  was  re- 
warded with  success.  Handing  the  lish  then  to  his  man, 
the  giant  bade  him  roast  it,  but  threatened  him  with  in- 
stant destruction  should  he  allow  any  accident  to  happen 
to  the  treasure. 

Accordingly,  Fingall  hung  the  salmon  before  the  fire 
by  a  string,  but  forgetting  to  turn  it,  presently  a  large 
blister  appeared  upon  one  side.  Frightened  at  this,  the 
careless  cook  attempted  to  press  down  the  rising  with  his 
thumb,  thereby  burning  himself  severely.  Dancing  with 
pain  he  quickly  popped  the  injured  member  into  nis 
month,  when,  lo  and  behold!  a  morsel  of  fish  having  ad- 
hered to  his  thumb,  he  suddenly  received  the  remarkable 
knowledge  of  futurity  for  which  his  master  had  toiled  so 
long  in  vain. 

Knowing  bis  life  was  not  worth  a  shamrock  were  this 
discovered,  Fingall  took  to  his  heels  and  made  off,  while 
he  was  soon  pursued  by  the  giant,  breathing  dire  ven- 
geance. The  chase  proved  a  lengthy  one,  but  whenever 
the  serving-man  was  in  danger  of  being  caught,  by  suck- 
in";  his  thumb  he  immediately  found  a  means  of  escape, 
and  in  the  end  succeeded  in  killing  his  enemy  after  put- 
ting  "lit  his  eyes;  while  it  was  not  many  years  before  he 
married  a  clever  wife  named  Oonagh,  and  settled  down 
io  enjoy  his  domestic  bliss. 

The  tame  of  his  strength  and  prowess,  however,  went 
far   abroad,   and    reached  the  ears  of  a   very  celebrated  • 
Scotch  giant,  who  made  up  his  mind   to  go  and  see  the 
brawny  Celt,  and  test  which  was  the  stronger.      Of  this 
visit,  Fingall  was  informed  by  his  prophetic  thumb,  and  • 
was  greatly  troubled  thereat.     We  can  imagine  him  ex- 
claiming  like  the  witches  in  Macbeth. 

"  Iiv  the  priekins;  of  my   thumbs, 
Something   wicU-.l   tin?   \\.i\-  comes!" 
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For  he  seem.s  to  have  feared  to  encounter  the  big  man  of 
Old  Gaul.  MIX!  il  \v;is  the  bright  wits  of  (  lonagh  which 
saved  him  by  a  bit  of  strategy.  Thus  we  see  even  giants 
sometimes  tremble.  The  woman  began  her  prepara- 
tions  by  baking  some  huge  flat  cakes  of  bread,  putting 
into  tin-  largest  the  griddle-  on  which  they  were  cooked. 
Next,  she  boiled  several  gallons  of  milk,  and  making  whey 
of  it,  collected  the  curd  into  a  mass ;  and,  lastly,  she 
dressed  her  husband  as  a  baby,  and  laid  him  in  a  big 
cradle.  Before  long  the  giant  from  Scotland  arrived  and 
,i-.k,-d  for  Fin  gall. 

"He  is  out."  replied  the  wife,  but  hospitably  bade  the 
stranger  enter  and  await  his  return,  while  for  his  refresh- 
ment she  fetched  the  cake  containing  the  griddle  and  an 
enormous  bowl  of  whey.  The  Scot  attempted  to  eat,  but 
finding  he  could  make  no  impression  011  the  loaf,  said  he 
•was  not  hungry.  He  then  inquired  what  was  Fingall's 
favorite  feat  of  strength. 

"Squeezing  water  out  of  yonder  bit  of  rock/' replied 
Oonagh.  pointing  to  a  stone  beside  the  door.  Thereupon 
the  giant  took  it  up  and  pressed  it  until  the  blood  start- 
ed from  his  fingers. 

"  Failh,  then,  a  child  could  do  that!"  laughed  his  host- 
ess, contemptuously,  and  apparently  handing  her  hus- 
band the  stone,  but  substituting  a  lump  of  curds,  he 
squeezed  it,  and  drops  of  whey  fell  upon  the  ground. 

At  that  the  sly  woman  kissed  her  pseudo  baby,  and 
breaking  off  a  piece  of  cake,  gave  it  to  him  to  eat. 
Amazed,  the  giant  asked  if  the  boy  could  chew  such  hard 
bread.  "  To  be  sure,"  cried  Oonagh,  "  just  feel  his  teeth," 
and  as  the  stranger  did  so,  Fingall  bit  off  one  of  his 
fingers. 

This  was  enough  for  the  giant.  Concluding  that  if  Fin- 
gall's  child  was  so  strong,  he  did  not  care  to  meet  the 
father,  he  decamped  at  once  never  to  return. 

A  far  more  authentic  and,  let  us  hope,  more  truthful 
giant  was  Antony  Payne,  the  big  brave  Cornishinan 
who  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, his  father  being  a  plain  yeoman  of  ordinary  size. 
As  great  of  mind  as  of  body  was  Tony,  and  so  good- 
natured  that  when  a  lad  his  schoolmates  used  to  borrow 
his  broad  back  to  write  out  their  lessons  on.  He  often 
amused  himself,  however,  by  tucking  two  of  the  stoutest 
under  his  arms,  and  carrying  them,  kicking  and  strug- 
gling, up  a  neighboring  sea-cliff,  declaring  he  "  meant  to 
show  his  '  kittens'  the  world." 

Payne  attained  the  height  of  seven  feet  nine  inches, 
and  became  a  retainer  of  Sir  Bevelle  Granville,  of  Stowe, 
whom  he  faithfully  served  as  a  lesder 
of  sports  in  time  of  peace,  and  as  body- 
guard in  time  of  war.  It  took  the 
hides  of  three  deer  to  make  him  a 
jerkin,  and  many  a  tale  is  told  of  his 
feats  of  strength:  how  one  Christ- 
inas eve  a  boy  was  sent  with  a  donkey 
to  the  wood  for  logs,  and,  loitering 
long  by  the  way,  Antony  went  after 
him,  and  returned  bearing  the  loaded 
animal  upon  his  back;  and  how  he 
walked  from  Kilkhampton  to  Stowe 
carrying  a  hog  of  three  hundred  weight 
upon  his  shoulders,  just  because  a 
taunting  butcher  doubted  his  abilit}-  to 
do  so. 

When  Sir  Bevelle  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Lansdowne  big  Antony  was 
at  his  side,  and  seeing  his  master  fall, 
at  once  mounted  young  John  Gran- 
ville, a  youth  of  sixteen,  upon  his  fa- 
ther's horse  and  led  the  Granville  troop 
into  the  fight;  while,  after  the  Restor- 
ation he  was  held  in  very  high  favor 
by  Charles  II.  He  lived  to  a  good  old 


age,  and  many  yea-is  after  his  huge  frame  had  been 
lowereil  with  a  rope  and  pulley  (neither  door  nor  stairs 
affording  egress  for  his  corpse),  and  laid  in  Stratton 
Church-yard,  Gilbert  the  historian  found  in  an  old  man 
or-house  in  Cornwall  what  the  farmer's  wife  described 
as  "a  carpet  with  the  effigy  of  a  large  man  upon  it,"  but 
which  proved  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  Cornish  giant  paint- 
ed by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  living  on  the  shore  of  great 
Lake  Ontario  there  stood  at  the  gate  of  my  home  two 
extremely  tall  poplar-trees  that  were  playfully  dubbed 
"  Gog  and  Magog." 

These  names  conveyed  very  little  idea  to  me  then,  but 
those  who  have  read  the  Romance  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don will  remember  that  the  arched  Gothic  doorway  of 
that  historic  building  is  said  to  have  been  once  guarded 
by  three  brothers,  who.  from  their  enormous  stai  ire 
were  nicknamed  Og.  Gog,  and  Magog,  the  last  being  ra- 
ther the  tallest  of  the  trio;  while,  as  amusing  contrast, 
beside  them  often  appeared  a  scrap  of  a  page  not  two  feet 
high. 

Xit,  the  dwarf,  is  described  as  being-  "malicious 
and  ill-favored  of  countenance,  with  a  shock  head  of  yel 
low  hair."  but  he  was  a  source  of  endless  diversion  to  the 
giants,  and  was  an  especial  pet  of  Og's,  who  discovered 
the  mite,  when  a  mere  infant  not  much  bigger  than  his 
thumb,  lying  one  morning  at  his  door  wrapped  in  a  bit 
of  blanket.  The  manikin  was  probably  left  there  in 
ridicule  as  a  practical  joke,  but  the  good-natured  eight- 
footer  adopted  the  foundling,  who  became  the  constant 
attendant  of  himself  and  his  brothers. 

The  two  great  carved  wooden  figures  wThich  grace  Lon- 
don's Guildhall  are  also  commonly  called  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog, but  these  are  misnomers,  the  older  one  only  having 
a  right  to  those  names,  he  being  intended  to  represent 
Gogmagog,  the  monster  who,  according  to  a  fabulous  ac- 
count, gave  fierce  battle  to  the  Trojans  when  they  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Britain  ;  while  the  other  is  Corinanis.  to 
whom  Cornwall  was  given  by  Brutus 

"  For  his  service  done, 
And  for  because  from  giants  lie  it  won." 

These  gigantic  effigies  are  fourteen  feet  highland  have 
glowered  upon  the  old  Guildhall  ever  since  1708,  while 
there  was  formerly  a  popular  saying  always  told  to 
children  and  country  visitors,  "  When  the  giants 
hear  the  clock  strike  twelve  thev  come  down  to  din- 
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A    LUCKY    ADVENTURE. 

Si  "IT  MINES 

IX  1 1  iart  of  the  summer,  when  the  Barlow  fanrilj 

i  :.,  iheir  cottage  on  I'dackh-i:  Harbor,  Jacks 
fa  i  her  1  M.I  i -lit  him  a  cat  boat.  The  year  before,  Jack  had 
owned  a  ca !,  bul  <>ne  fall  da\  the  canoe  was  wrecked, 

ami  \\ciil     "IV   on    :i    cruise  of   its   own,  while  .lad;    had   to 

hell  buoy,  and  -.lay  there  until  rescued  '>;  the 
eper.      Tin1  canoe  was  never  heard  of,  Imt 

as  Jack    bad   proved    himself  an  expert    swimmer,  and  the 

iSOi-    of    a    COO]    head    in    tune  of  danger.  Mr.   I'.ariow 

I  bought  him  capable  "I  managing.-)  larger  boat.     So. lack's 

nuition   \vas  r:-ali/ed   when    lie   became  the  owner 

ixteeu  !'<».t  "cat."     lie  insisted  iq being  addressc  d 

as  "skipper      -.Idle  on  the  water,  and  when  off  sailing  l.y 

himself  he  would  have  an  imajinar\  crev*  ahoard  of 
sullicient  nnnihers  lo  man  a  big  'our  master. 

The    Dawn,  as   the  1 i   was  called,  was  not   particu- 
lar, but,  to  i|U<>le  Mr    Barlow,  she  lieraldcd  many  a 
,v     for     Jack.      The    "skipper"    had     only    one 
nice  in  connection  with  her.  and  that    was  she  had 
no  small   boat    to  tow   astern.       All   large    \achts   possessed 
a    "dini:-e\-"   or   "yawl,"   and    though    it    retarded   tlieir 
sp  -ed.  it  lent  an  air  of  elegance  to  them 

•'Goodness  me!    cried    Mr.    Barlow,  when  .lack-   men- 

i     nis    regrets.       "YOU    ought    to  he   an    admiral    and 

have  an  entire  fleet  at  your  command.  \Vhat  in  i  he  world 
does  the  liincn  want  with  a  small  boat?  You  can  bring 
lier  :i|>  to  any  tloat  with  ease,  and  a  dingey  would  he  al- 
ways in  the  way. 

I'.ul  Jacx  s  amhilion  ha<l  licen  satisfied  only  in  a  degree 

ill    the   pos-e^ion   of  a  large    1 i.       lie    now    transferred 

all  his  active  hopes  to  a  little  yawl  that  he  might  tow 
astern.  He  was  not  a  sellish  ho\  h\  any  means,  and 
never  referred  to  the  suli.ject  after  the  lirst  mention  of  it, 
but  he  still  kept  wishing,  ami  meanwhile  had  a  very 
jolly  time  of  it. 

(  hi  a  breezy  afternoon  in  July.  Jack  started  out  in  the 
l><nni  for  a  run  across  tin-  sound.  Two  reefs  in  the  sail 
svere  necessary,  and  even  then  the  rail  was  under  water 
nearly  all  the  time.  Captain  Jack  squatted  up  011  one 
side  of  the  boat,  tiller  in  hand,  and  the  main  sheet  ron- 
veniently  near,  lie  was  alone,  and.  according'  to  his  cus- 
tom, pictured  himself  as  the  commander  of  a  great  vessel. 
That  afternoon  he  was  the  Captain  of  an  American  pri- 
vateer on  the  lookout  for  English  merchantmen.  The 
United  States  Hay  that  fluttered  from  the  peak  Jack  called 
the  flag  of  the  original  colonies,  and  once  or  twice  gave 
orders  to  an  unseen  mate,  supposed  to  be  forward,  that 
under  no  circumstances  must  that  flag  be  struck.  "  No! 
not  if  Nelson  himself  with  all  the  King's  ships  comes  in 
sight."  he  shouted. 

Suddenly,  when  about  half-way  across  the  sound,  Jack 
espied  a  speck  before  him  on  the  water,  and  announced  it 
to  himself  in  regular  fashion. 

"  Sail  on  the  starboard  bow." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  he  answered. 

"Man  the  guns  and  prepare  to  repel  boarders." 

Then  lie  gave  more  orders,  and  ineanwhile  bore  down 
upon  the  pretended  enemy,  which  was  not  a  sail  at  all, 
but  a  little  row-boat.  As  the  Dawn  drew  nearer  the 
lookout  announced  that  there  were  two  people  in  the 
boat,  "and  both  girls,"  added  the  skipper. 

The  "iris  in  the  boat  who  were  rowing  had  tlieir  backs 
to  tin-  Dnu'n,  and  Jack  saw  at  a  glance  when  near  enough 
that  the  waves  were  too  high  and  the  girls  too  weak  and 
exhausted  to  accomplish  their  desire. 

"Boat  ahoy!"  shouted  Jack,  as  soon  as  he  could  be 
heard ;  ' '  ahoy  there !" 

The  girl  in  the  bow  turned  her  head,  while  the  other 
one  kept  011  rowing  as  though  afraid  to  stop  for  a  mo- 
ment. 


"Want  an\  lielp  '  cried  .lack,  bringing  the  D«ini. 
nearer. 

"Yes!    (  >n    \'  '"'  tw"    '"    chorus,  as   the 

larger  boat   Mew  on    past   the  helpless  little  shell.      From 

their  agonized  cries  the  girls  evidently  thought  that  the 

Dawn  was  leaving  them,  hut  in  a  second  Jack  had  brought 

..nt  and  was  slowly  returning.      Then  he  threw  the. 

,.,i      up  in  the  wind  and  flung  a  rope  to  the  little  boat, 

which  was  uildh    seized   h.v   the  nearest  girl. 

"Ship  your  oar-  bring  them  in!". lack  shouled,  now 
thoroughly  excited.  hon't  pull!  hitch  the  rope  to  the 
rjno  in  the  bow.  Steady,  now— steady  I"  He  stood  up, 
wilii  his  1»«1  v  thrown  against  the  tiller  to  steady  the 
DIIII-II.  while  he-  hauled  in  slowly.  In  a  second  the  lit- 
tle boat  was  alongside.  "Hold  on,  now,"  cried  Jack. 
••  (  'limh  in.  quick!  There,  now,  steady !"  And  the  two 
occupants  of  the  row-boat,  were  aboard  the  Dau'H,  while 
the  little  boat  Moated  <>h"  by  itself.  "Why  didn't  you 
hold  the  sheet.'"  cried  Jack,  jamming  down  his  tiller. 
"  You  may  lose  the  boat." 

The  ^iris  had  not  thought  of  securing  it.  but  before  it 
had  drifted  far,  the  Dnirn  was  up  with  it,  and  Jack 
,  aii'jhl  the  rope  coiled  in  the  ln,w  with  his  boat-hook  and 
mad.  it  fast  astern.  Then  he  turned  to  look  at  his  pas- 
sengers, who  were  very  wet  and  very  frightened.  They 
were  not  young  girls,  but.  to  Jack's  mind,  grown  women, 
and  he  recogni/.ed  one  as  ha ving  been  the  belle  of  the  bop 
given  at  a  hotel  near  his  house  a  few  nights  previous 
He  knew  that  one  of  them  lived  in  a  cottage  across  the 
harbor  from  his  own  home.  As  soon  as  they  were  safe 
Jack's  feel  i  ni;-  of  bashl'uiness  toward  "  big  girls  "  asserted 
itself. 

"  I— I  didn't  mean  to  be  cross  or— or  rude."  he  said,  in 
an  apoloeet  ic  tone  ;  "  but — but — 

One  of  his  passengers  looked  up  and  smiled.  "Oh, 
we  are  so  grateful  to  you  !"  she  cried.  "We  don't  know 
what  we  should  have  done.  We  started  out  fora  little 
row.  and  the  wind  and  tide  carried  us  out  and  out.  and 

we  i hi  n't   do  a  thing.      It  was  awfully  brave  in  you. 

Wasn't  it.  May.'" 

"Yves,"  tearfully  assented  the  other.  "Thank  you 
ever  so  much.  Mr.-  Mr. 

"Jack  Barlow."  returned  the  proud  boy  at  the  tiller, 
•oh,  1    know   your   mother,"  cried  the  first  girl.      "I 
am  Miss  Lacy,  and  this  is  Miss  Harlow." 

Jack  bowed,  and  then  bent  down  and  produced  some 
coats  from  the  locker. 

"You  had  better  put  these  on,"  he  suggested:  "it's 
rather  cold."  And  indeed  it  was,  for  the  two  rescued 
ones  were  shivering  in  the  stiff  wind. 

All  went  merrily  after  that.  Jack's  "passengers" 
were  very  much  excited,  and  chattered  away  without  in- 
termission, while  Jack  attended  to  the  sailing.  Every 
now  and  again  lie  would  cast  a  look  astern,  and  think 
how  well  that  little  cedar  boat  looked  bobbing  about  in 
the  wake  of  the  Da  ><->i.  If  he  could  only  have  one  like 
tiiat  ' 

"  I'll  have  to  take  you  to  my  house,"  announced  Jack. 
as  the  Dair-i  passed  the  memorable  bell-buoy,  near  the 
entrance  to  Blackfish  Harbor;  "  there  is  110  float  at  your 
side  of  the  bay  where  I  can  land,  but  I'll  drive  you  home 
in  the  wagon,  and  send  your  boat  over." 

"I  never  want  to  see  that  horrid  little  thing  again," 
cried  Miss  Lacy.  "  All  I  want  is  dry  land,  and  there  I'll 
stay." 

"  Oh,"  put  in  Jack,  with  true  sailor  gallantry,  "  I  hope 
you'll  come  out  in  the  .Dawn  some  time." 

"Maybe  we  will,"  returned  Miss  Lacy;  "it  seems  as 
large  as  a  house  after  having  been  in  that  thing," 
pointing  astern. 

Jack  turned  again  to  look  at  "that  thing,"  and  really 
could  find  no  fault  with  it.  It  was  just  the  right  size  for 
the  Dawn,  he  thought. 
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Finally  the  Duini  drew  up  to  the  float,  and  the  young 
ladies  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  they  stepped  on  land.  Jack 
escorted  them  to  the  house,  where  they  were  attended  to 
i>\  Mrs.  Barlow,  and  then  driven  to  their  home,  full  of 
gratitude  for  Jack's  rescue.  Mr.  Barlow  was  also  very 
proud  of  his  son's  feat,  and  congratulated  Jack  highly. 
In  fact,  the  hoy  was  so  overwhelmed  that  lie  did  not  da  re 
to  face  his  fair  passengers  again,  and  hired  a  fisherman 
tn  take  the  boat  across  the  harbor  to  the  Lacys'  place 
Mr.  Lacy,  the  young  woman's  father,  sent  a  very  kind 
note  to  Jack,  which  Jack  appreciated  highly,  because  the 
writer  did  not  call  in  person. 

Three  days  later  as  Jack  went  down  to  the  float  he 
found  the  trim  little  cedar  boat  swinging  astern  of  his  own 
craft,  and  on  either  side  of  the  bow  was  a  silver  plate  bear- 
ing the  name  Dawn.  It  took  him  fully  five  minutes  to 
realize  his  good  fortune,  and  he  was  so  much  pleased  that 
he  immediately  sailed  out  to  the  light-house  and  defeated 
an  entire  fleet  of  pirates,  after  which  he  was  sufficient- 
ly calm  to  call  upon  Miss  Lacy  and  thank  her. 

"  Don't  say  a  word,"  cried  that  jovial  young  person,  as 
the  blushing  Jack  advanced  up  the  walk  toward  the  cot- 
tage, "the  boat  belongs  to  you,  anyway,  according  to 
maritime  law,  papa  says.  'Salvage,'  I  think  he  calls  it. 
I  never  want  to  see  it  again,  except  astern  of  the  Dmcn. 
and  I  hope  you  don't  mind  accepting  it." 

This  last  remark  so  tickled  Jack  by  its  very  absurdity 
i  iiiit  lie  laughed  aloud,  and  almost  forgot  to  add  his  thanks 
for  the  long-hoped-for  tender. 


brothers  died;  but  he  and  the  others  lived  and  played  in 
the  warm  sunshine  in  and  out,  among  the  stone  huts  all 
through  the  long  summer,  with  plenty  to  eat  in  the  way 
of  seal  and  walrus  meat,  and  when  the  dark  winter  night 
came  they  were  all  quite  good-sized  little  dogs.  For- 
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ON  the  south  side  of  Whale  Sound,  not  many  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  the  black  promontory  of  Cape  Parry, 
a  little  bay  interrupts  the  bold  coast-line  and  reaches  in 
among  the  wild  mountains  to  the  southeast. 

( >n  the  south  side  of  the  bay  the  crystalline  blue  face 
of  the  Tyndal  Glacier  glistens  above  its  own  mirrored 
double  in  summer,  and  in  winter,  with  resistless  force, 
crumples  the  six-feet-thick  icy  covering  of  the  bay  as  if 
it  were  tissue-paper.  On  the  east  side  of  the  entrance,  on 
a  grassy  flower  strewn  little  level  less  than  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  shore,  a  few  rude  stone  and  turf  burrows, 
half  in  and  half  above  the  earth,  indicate  the  existence  of 
a  village  of  the  arctic  highlands.  Steep  sun-facing  bluffs 
rise  back  of  the  village  to  an  elevated  table-land— the 
haunt  of  the  reindeer  and  hare.  Northward  across  the 
sound  loom  the  bold  black  headlands  and  steep  red  bluffs 
of  Northumberland  and  Herbert  islands,  and  through  the 
narrow  channel  between  them  floats,  far  northward,  the 
dim  blue  outline  of  Cape  Alexander. 

Here,  one  April,  while  the  ground  was  still  covered  deep 
with  snow,  and  the  arctic  ice  out  in  the  sound  showed  no 
sign  of  breaking  up,  though  the  great  yellow  sun  was 
rolling  constantly  round  the  horizon,  never  hiding  his 
face  for  a  moment  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  a  dark  little 
dog  with  white  paws  was  born.  The  little  dog  had  num- 
bers of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  after  a  little  while,  when 
it  was  pleasant,  they  played  with  each  other  and  their 
mother  in  the  snow,  and  when  the  storms  came  and  the 
wind  blew  fiercely  they  crowded  close  to  each  other  and 
against  their  mother's  thick  warm  fur  in  a  little  snow- 
house  that  their  Esquimau  master  had  made  for  them. 
From  the  first  our  little  dog  was  stronger  than  the  others, 
and  in  their  puppy  play  less  clumsy.  Later,  when  they 
began  to  eat  meat,  he  was  always  able  to  get  his  share— 
and  sometimes  a  little  more,  and  so  kept  his  strength  and 
grew  larger  than  the  rest.  Before  the  snow  had  disap- 
peared and  the  ice  had  broken  up,  leaving  the  dancing 
blue  water  in  its  place,  two  or  three  of  the  little  dog's 
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Innately  all  through  that  winter,  at  this  Esquimau  village, 
there  was  enough  to  eat,  and  although  at  times  our  little 
dogs  had  to  go  hungry,  still  neither  they  nor  their  mas- 
ter nor  his  family  ever  were  in  danger  of  starving  to 
death. 

Terrible  as  it  may  seem,  such  things  did  happen 
in  that  country,  and  years  before  every  person  in  this 
same  little  village  had  starved  to  death,  their  food  having 
given  out,  and  they  unable  to  get  to  another  village. 
When  spring  came,  Nalegah,  as  we  will  now  call  him, 
with  his  brothers  amlsisters,  were  trained  to  drag  a  sledge, 
and  a  year  later  Nalegah  was  the  most  powerful  dog  in 
the  village,  ruling  his  comrades  like  a  savage  king,  and 
his  master  took  him  far  out  to  the  westward  over  the  icy 
sea  hunting  the  great  white  polar-bear.  Young  as  he 
was,  Nalegah  held  his  own  in  the  death  struggle  with  the 
savage  bear;  and  there  never  .was  a  prouder  dog  than  he, 
as  he  came  bounding  home  at  the  head  of  his  master's 
team,  dragging  his  master  and  the  body  of  the  bear  upon 
the  sledge  behind.  After  this  Nalegah  had  numerous 
battles  with  the  bears,  always  coming  off  victorious,  and 
every  year  growing  stronger  and  more  experienced,  until 
the  fame  of  Nalegaksoak  the  King  spread  through  all  the 
tribe.  When  just  in  his  prime  his  master  brought  him 
on  a  visit  to  the  Kapitausoak,  or  great  white  man,  who 
had  come  for  a  year  to  that  country  to  make  long  journeys 
across  the  ice  and  to  give  the  natives  wonderful  presents. 

At  his  first  sight  of  the  Kapitansoak,  Nalegah  came 
bounding  up  to  him,  rubbing  his  great  shaggy  head  and 
shoulders  against  him,  and  showing  his  friendliness  in 
every  possible  way.  This  so  pleased  the  Kapitansoak 
that  he  immediately  offered  Nalegah's  master  a  glistening 
hatchet  and  a  bright  new  knife  and  saw  t'or-him.  And 
so  Nalegaksoak,  the  king,  became  mine. 

Tall,  long-limbed,  steel-muscled,  with  sharp  gleaming 
teeth,  and'  movements  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  Nalegah 
was  the  most  affectionate  of  all  my  dogs.  Scarcely  had 
I  fed  him  two  or  three  times  before  my  approach  was  al- 
ways greeted  by  a  deep  bass  growl  of  satisfaction,  and 
the  great  head  and  shoulders  would  come  crowding 
against  my  legs,  while  an  encouraging  word  or  touch  of 
the  hand  was  sufficient  to  bring  the  great  paws  upon  my 
shoulders,  and  the  fierce  yet  intelligent  face  on  a  level 
with  my  own. 

Poor  Nalegaksoak!  I  mourned  the  loss  of  a  friend 
and  noble  dog  when,  in  the  great  white  journey  to  the 
far  north,  a  bite  in  the  leg  received  in  one  of  his  hourly 
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|i;ittle>.  la  ,  •  P   limping  alon".  two  or   three 

|,j  m\  side,  be  i,  il  behind,  .-on!  a  storm  c mi;  up.  I 

n   again.      I'-m    1   ha, I   manj    .>t  her  dogs  be 

si,jes  a    d  it'  I  tell  you   Qiore  about  him  I 

o  n    for  anj  thing  about   the  rest.      The 

brutes,   I    love   them   every    One,  and   many   a  time  a 
a    of   sadness   COnieS   lo   me   as    I    lliink  of  those   thai 

shed  iii  the  greal  white  journi 

I    well    remember  my    sensations  of   pleasure  when   the 
,.   ||l:it   came  to  me  after  the   return   of   tin-  MIII 


'v  <     .  :tife;  <!';-fc,'V*.    '>•'•" . 


came  whirling  up  to  RedclilVe  with  a  team  of  eight  dogs, 
five  of  which  were  magnificent  brutes,  great  long-tailed, 
bushy-maned,  white-wooled,  and  the  other  three  equal  to 
the  average  South  Greenland  dog  They  had  been 
brought  expressly  to  trade,  and  in  a  very  short  time  they 
rere  mine.  A  few  days  later  came  another  team  of 
four,  from  which  I  purchased  two.  Then  from  far  to  the 
south  came  a  team  of  three,  all  of  which  I  hought,  but 
lost,  them  almost  immediately,  as  they  were  already 
tainted  with  disease.  With  these  I  began  my  spring 
sledge  trip,  adding  to  them  at  Keate  (the  settlement  on 
the  south  side  of  Northumberland  Island)  three  fine 
brutes,  one  white  and  two  gray,  which  I  had  had  my 
eyes  upon  ever  since  one  December  night,  when  they  had 
bounded  into  the  village  of  Redclitfe  with  their  traces 
dragging  behind  them,  to  be  followed  an  hour  later  by 
their  master,  from  whom  they  had  escaped. 

From  that  night  on  these  three  dogs  had  been  our 
ideals  of  magnificent  brutes,  and  fine  dogs  they  were, 
though  I  afterwards  owned  others  beside  which  they  suf- 
fered  in  comparison.  More  than  twenty  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Keate,  as  flies  the  raven,  is  the  village  of 
Netuilume.  and  here  I  added  to  my  turnout  the  two 
l>ii"jest  and  best  dogs  of  the  famous  team  belonging  to 
M'->-ktoshar.  the  one-eyed  bear  hunter  of  Netuilume. 
These  savage  brutes  were  the  terror  of  even  the  Esquimaux 
themselves,  and  no  one  but  their  master  could  harness 
or  handle  them  without  paying  dearly  for  his  temerity. 
They  immediately  took  their  position  to  the  right  of  my 
learn,  and  pulled  and  fought  as  one  dog,  and  it  was  not 
until  Lion,  the  powerful  white  king  of  my  original  team, 
aided  by  his  companions  and  Kyo's  whip,  had  thrashed 
them  into  subjection,  that  they  were  amenable  to  the 
least  discipline.  Thirty  miles  up  the  gulf  three  more 
young  beauties  were  added  to  my  team.  It  was  now 
probably  the  finest  that  ever-  sent  -led'j-e  dashing  and 
bumping  over  the  ice. 

Pau,  Nalegaksoak's  coal-black  companion,  was  also  an 
affectionate  dog,  a  little  smaller  than  Nalegaksoak,  but, 
like  him,  a  born  fighter.  He  stood  to  Nalegaksoak  as  a 
son  or  younger  brother,  and  in  all  his  combats  the  lat- 
ter stood  by,  and  if  (as  rarely  happened)  the  odds  were 
against  Pau,  one  shake  of  Nalegah's  massive  jaws  would 
turn  the  tables  in  his  favor.  1'au  was  an  expert  at  slip- 
ping his  harness,  and  more  than  once  I  have  seen  him, 
when  he  thought  no  one  was  watching,  go  through  the 
it.ion  as  methodically  as  one  would  take  off  a  coat. 


Then  for  a  forage  for  something  to  eat.  Never  would 
pau  gel  n.an\  pards  away,  however,  before  Xalegal; 
soak's  powerful  deep  voice  uould  give  notice  of  the  fa. -I. 
;m,l  with  two  or  three  greal  etl'orts  he  would  break  some 

: ion  of  his  harness   and    \\.mld   be  at  the  side  of  his 

younger  comrade  I  nearlj  lost  Pau  also  from  sickness, 
'but  the  reviving  effect  of  fresh  musk-ox  meat,  raw,  warm. 
and  bloody,  such  food  as  he  had  not  taste, I  for  many  a 
weai'j  day,  brought  l>a<-l<  t»  his  keen  eyes  their  former 
brilliancy  and  to  his  limb-  their  old  strength  and  agility. 

Another  favorite  was  Miss  Tahwahnah.  my  canine 
mascot.  t.ail\  in  the  winter  I  had  purchased  her  of  a 
good  nature, 1  pigeon-toed  '•  Huskie  "  who  lived  far  up  the 
gulf  for  a  jack  knife,  and  when,  after  he  had  gone.  1  went 
to  examine  mj  purchase  \\ith  the  aid  of  a  bull's-eye  Ian 
tern,  I  found  she  had  but  one  good  eye.  At  lirsl  she 
was  as  wild  as  a  hunted  fox,  and  whenever  I  went  near 
her  would  disappear  in  the  burrow  in  the  snow  which 
formed  her  shelter  from  the  biting  winds.  After  a  time 
she  became  less  timid,  would  take  food  from  my  hand, 
and  when,  early  in  the  spring,  she  gave  birth  to  a  family 
of  nine  puppies,  and  was  brought  with  her  little  ones  into 
the  enclosure  about  the  house,  where  they  would  be  belter 
sheltered,  she  became  as  tractable  as  any  household  pet. 
Her  affection  for  me  in  particular  seemed  unbounded. 
Day  after  day  upon  the  inland  ice  no  motion  of  mine 
escaped  that  one  eye  of  hers,  and  when,  after  a  little  rest. 
I  picked  up  the  little  guidon  and  started  forward  again. 
her  sharp  yelp  and  vigorous  struggles  to  follow  me  were 
the  signal  that  brought  every  other  dog  into  his  harness 
and  down  to  his  work.  Poor  Tahwahnah!  It  was  one 
of  the  bluest  days  of  the  white  journey  when,  after  eating 
one  of  the  harnesses,  she  sickened,  and  the  bright  eye  no 
longer  recognized  me,  and  her  tongue  no  longer  had 
strength  to  reach  my  hand. 

Lion,  the  long-maiied  leader  of  the  Cape  York  team, 
was  my  favorite  until  Nalegaksoak  came  on  the  scene, 
and  he  was  always  the  veteran  sledge-dog  and  team 
leader  when  at  work.  He  was,  I  think,  the  toughest  of 
all  my  dogs.  Never  did  he  get  tangled  in  his  traces; 
never  did  I  know  him  to  attempt  to  eat  his  harness ;  never 
but  once  did  I  know  him  to  be  out  of  his  harness,  and 
that  single  instance  was  over  the  body  of  a  musk-ox;  hut. 
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as  my  companion  Astrup  said,  "  Lion  was  no  enthusiast, 
and  his  bump  of  affection  was  not  largely  developed.1' 

Another  favorite  was  Panikpa,  or  "  the  good  little  boy," 
as  we  called  him.  from  the  bright,  expectant,  good  little- 
hoy's  and  just-had-his-face-washed  attitude  in  which  In- 
used  to  sit  up  and  wail  for  his  lump  of  pemmiean. 

A  moii".  the  others  was  Arngodoblaho,  "the  shirk,"  the 
"  fool  "  Panikpa,  and  the  "  little  flirt.'" 
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'1\TE  were  up  in  Algie  Bent's  room — Tom  Marvin,  Bob 
\\  Evarts,  Algie,  and  I.  The  fall  term  at  Dr.  Bene- 
dict's school  had  begun,  and  we  boys  were  just  back  for 
our  second  year.  Bob  had  called  the  last  term  slow 
(though  I  think  he  was  as  glad  to  be  back  with  the  fel- 
lows as  were  the  rest  of  us),  and  thought  we  ought  to  have 
more  fun  this  year.  We  talked  over  various  ways  of 
bringing-  about  Bob's  wish,  and  at  last  Algie  suggested 
that  we  get  up  a  club  or  society  of  some  sort. 

"There  are  enough  here  to  start  it,  and  then  we  can 
have  some  fun  initiating  the  others." 

Algie  reminded  me  always  of  a  young  Indian.  He 
was  a  brown-faced  fellow,  slender  and  straight,  with  jet- 
black  hair,  and  bright  quick  eyes  that  glistened  and 
snapped  when  he  grew  a  little  excited  in  talking,  as  he 
usually  did.  When  Algie  took  a  plan  in  hand  it  was 
sure  to  be  adopted  in  a  whirl  of  enthusiasm,  and  in  ten 


murs  got  abroad  that  a  mysterious  something  was  about 
to  take  place,  and,  out  of  school  hours,  groups  of  boys 
could  be  seen  consulting-  in  low  tones,  trying  to  discover 
what  was  in  the  wind,  Algie's  delight  was  unbounded. 

"  Why.  it's  going  to  be  the  biggest  fun  we  ever  had." 
he  said. 

Any  of  us  could  have  asked  Jack  and  Bob  to  join  tin- 
society,  or  an  anonymous  note  could  have  been  slipped 
into  their  desks,  if  necessary;  but  so  simple  a  not  i  lirat  ion 
was  not  at  all  to  Algie's  mind.  Jack  was  called  to  his 
door  one  evening  by  a  thumping  knock,  and  opened  to 
find  a  birch-bark  message,  plentifully  adorned  with  red 
ink  and  bearing  the  impress  of  Algie's  hand  printed  in 
burnt  cork.  The  note  read: 

As  the  clock  strikes  eight  to-morrow  night,  stretch  your  baud 
into  the  blasted  oak  on  Picket's  Hill.  By  order  of 

THE  BLACK  HAND,  Chief  of  the  Veiled  Prophets. 


THE    INITIATION. 


minutes  he  had  us  thoroughly  warmed  up  over  the  new 
society. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,''  he  said  ;  "  we'll  have  the  initiation 
at  night,  over  in  Indian  Glen,  and  get  up  something- 
queer  or  mysterious." 

The  name  bothered  us  for  a  time,  but  Algie,  who  lived 
in  St.  Louis,  and  had  seen  the  great  fall  pageant  there, 
suggested  the  Veiled  Prophets. 

By  the  time  the  lights  went  out  the  whole  scheme  was 
arranged.  We  put  in  a  week  of  hard  work  getting  ready 
for  the  eventful  night.  The  Knapp  boys  and  one  or  two 
others  were  asked  to  help,  so  that  in  all  we  had  a  band 
of  ten  Prophets.  We  had  chosen  Jack  Barclay  and  Bob 
Dwight  to  be  initiated.  All  our  preparations  were  sur- 
rounded with  the  most  elaborate  secrecy;  and  when  ru- 


We  were  hidden  among  the  bushes  the  next  night  to 
see  Jack  draw  from  the  tree  a  roll  of  foolscap  tied  with 
a  small  dried  snake  that  we  had  found  by  the  way.  It 
was  fun  to  see  him  jump  when,  just  as  he  reached  into 
the  hollow,  there  came  from  the  tree  a  prolonged  clatter 
that  made  him  snatch  his  hand  back  in  double-quick 
time.  We  could  see  Jack  peering  into  the  tree  trying  to 
make  out  where  the  racket  came  from.  The  effect  which 
pleased  us  so  much  was  a  simple  one,  produced  by  Algie's 
clock  concealed  in  the  hollow,  with  the  muffled  alarm  set 
for  eight. 

Bob  found  a  similar  notice  at  the  red  bridge,  notifying 
him  to  take  the  lake  road  Saturday  night,  and  be  at  the 
birches  at  the  entrance  to  the  glen  at  eight  o'clock,  on 
peril  of  receiving  the  curse  of  the  Black  Hand.  I  be- 
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li:nl  not  decided  juM  •.'.  h:it  that  calamity   was  to 

nothing   Ci  >uld  induce  either  nl'  the 

en    was  a   long,   aarrow,   water-worn    ravine,   its 
ed  ".n  n  delicate  ferns  and  mosses.       \i 

,osed  end  :i   spring  bubbled   out    from   under  a   shelf 

«  ,,    making  a   pool  so  clear  that  ii   looked    not   more 

than   .-i    font    ni  depth,  tiioiejh    l>\    measuremenl    it    was 

,   \     r    five         A   tin\    si  ream    had    it-   SOUl'Ce   iu    it,  .'in. I  crept 

down  tin-  ravine  under  roots  of  trees  .-uid  .-iround  rocks 
iu  liltlr  waterfalls  to  tlic  lake  be\ond.  ('..mine:  upon 
tins  miniature  canon,  \vitli  its  wild  heaiil\  in  the  midst 
of  green  farm  land-,  that  Mioued  hardly  a  1'oek  above 

their  surface,  was  like  Lretim".  a  glimpse  into  fair\   land 

ned  by  a  farmer  called  by  tlie  boys  Stingy  lien 
son.  who  charged  visitors  twenty  live  cents  for  the  plea- 
sure of  seciui:  i'  . 

On  Saturday  niuiil  we  L-ot  our  bundles  together,  and 
one  by  one  the  Prophets  stole  away  from  the  school  and 

si -t  out  for  the  rendezvous.      \V<-  were  ulad  to  find  it  dark 

\v!ien  we  reached  the  jrlen.  Even  then  we  \\erecarcfnl 
to  make  a  wide  circuit,  and  enter  from  the  wooded  side, 
for  we  were  not  anxious  to  have  the  proprietor  know  of 

our  evening  call.  \Vee-ot  our  packages  safely  down  the 
zigzag  path  that  led  to  the  bottom,  and  lost  no 
time  in  putting'  on  our  robes 

Algie.  as  the  Black  Hand,  was  all  imposing  pic-lure 
in  a  yellow  cambric  yown,  with  a  huge  black  cloth  hand 
•  HI  his  breast.  His  mask  was  red.  and  there  was  a  flow- 
iui;-  wie-  of  white  cotton,  and  a  hi^h  pointed  cap  covered 
.111  paper,  from  which  hung  a  long  veil — the  half  of 
a  tennis-net.  The  prevailing  costume  among  the  rest  of 
us  was  a  white  night-shirt  with  a  border  of  cambric 
fringe,  ('ertamly  we  were  a  weird  -  looking  if  not  a 
handsome  company. 

Algie  sent  two  guides  for  Jack  and  Bob,  and  presently 
\\esaw  them  coming  down  the  path  slowly,  leading  the 
t  \\  o  boys  whose  eyes  were  bandaged.  We  crouched 
down  in  the  dark  corners  and  behind  the  few  trees  at 
band,  so  that  when  the  guides  whisked  off  the  blindfolds 
and  disappeared,  the  boys  apparently  were  left  a'.one  in 
the  empty  glen.  Suddenly  the  whole  scene  was  made 
bright  by  a  Hare  of  blue  light  that  brought  out  even  the 
ferns  along  tin-  rocky  sides  with  wonderful  distinctness, 
and  into  the  light  stepped  the  Prophets,  chanting  in  a 
strain  that  must  have  been  truly  melancholy,  for  each 
one  had  selected  a  different  key  for  his  music. 

The  ceremony  was  made  up  of  a  number  of  tests  of 
the  neophyte's  willingness  to  serve  the  Black  Hand.  One 
ordeal  was  to  crawl  oil  hands  and  knees  down  a  gauntlet 
of  Prophets,  each  of  whom  administered  as  many  re- 
sounding slaps  with  a  shingle  paddle  as  he  could  con- 
\  en  lently  apply  before  the  candidate  was  out  of  his  reach, 
when  the  neighboring  Prophet  took  the  matter  in  hand. 

In  the  end  Jack  was  brought  before  the  slant  of  rock 
that  served  as  throne  for  the  Black  Hand,  to  listen  to 
Algie's  dramatic  oration  on  the  duties  of  a  Prophet. 

"There  is  but  one  thing  needed  to  make  you  a  mem- 
ber of  our  order,"  Algie  concluded,  in  a  voice  so  sepul- 
chral that  it  seemed  to  have  its  origin  in  his  boots.  "  We 
are  descended  from  the  stars,  and  when  a  child  of  the 
world  seeks  to  become  one  of  us,  before  stamping  him 
with  the  black  hand  we  are  compelled  to  await  the  ap- 
proval of  the  heavenly  bodies.  I  will  now  ask  them  if 
you  are  worthy  to  join  with  us.  If  the  answer  is  fa- 
vorable, the  omen  will  be  the  descent  to  earth  of  a  fiery 
comet." 

The  Prophet  called  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  stars  for  their 
approval,  but  the  darkness  was  unbroken  by  any  omen. 
Again  the  Prophet  cried  to  his  ancestors,  and  a  third  time. 
Fur  above  there  was  a  humming  followed  by  a  swishing 
sound,  and  Jack  started  back  at  sight  of  what  looked  like 
a  huge  ball  of  fire  sailing  majestically  over  the  edge  of 


tin-  ravine,  trailing  behind  it  a  tail  of  llanie  and  smoke. 
It  was  not  simph  falling,  but  ilex-ended  swiftly  in  a  slant- 
ing direction,  aiming  directlj  at  the  spot  where  we  were 
standing.  It  appeared  to  grow  b iiru'er  every  instant,  un- 
til i  he  greal  blazing  thing  shot  between  the  C'bief  Prophet 
and  the  astonished  Jack,  lannine  their  cheeks  with  its 
he.it  ami  splashed  hi  ug  into  the  spring. 

A  mixture  of  burnt  cork  and  lard  was  brought,  and 
Ahjie  ijmckly  smeared  Jack's  cheek  with  the  mystic  band. 
P,ob  bad  been  blindfolded  during  the  Iliirht  of  the 
comet,  and  the  ha ndkerchief  was  not  taken  off  until  the 
remain-  of  the  liery  messenger  were  hauled  dripping 
from  the  water,  and  looking  suspiciously  like  the  tin  pail 
that  M  r.  Benson  had  rigged  up  to  run  on  a  wire  cable 
inclined  from  the  top  of  the  glen  to  the  spring.  It  was 
a  pet  invention  that  be  never  tired  of  showing  to  visitors. 
The  pail  disappeared  up  the  wire  to  the  faint  rumble  of 
the  windlass  above. 

P.ut  I'.ob  was  to  see  a  more  surprising  manifestation. 
Aluie  bad  callvd  three  times  to  the,  stars  without  result, 
when  we  were  startled  by  a  cry  from  the  top  of  the  ulen. 
In  a  second  a  black  iigurc  dangling  from  the  wire  came 
swaying  and  plunging  down  through  the  darkness.  It 
was  little  Ned  Lewis.  We  had  left  him  up  there  to  nian- 
aue  the  descent  of  the  pail  with  a  bonfire  of  cotton  and 
alcohol  in  it.  He  had  lighted  (lie  second  comet,  and  in 
reaching  out  for  the  hook  that,  hung  from  the  little  iron 
wheel  runnine  on  the  wire,  had  lost  his  footing,  still 
keeping  his  hold  on  the  hook. 

We  si I  there  in  a  panic  of  fear  watching  him  rush- 
in".  •  dou  n  upon  us  at  frightful  speed,  clinging  desperately 
to  the  hook.  On  he  came,  faster  and  faster,  the  thin 
••able  vibrating  violently  under  the  strain.  It  was  more 
than  seventy-live  feet  to  the  bottom  of  tin-  glen,  and  look- 
ing up  at  the  height  and  at  the. steep  angle  at  which  the 
wire  was  inclined,  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  prevent 
him  from  being  dashed  against  the  rocks  and  killed. 

As  he  came  into  the  light  of  our  lanterns  I  had  one 
glimpse  of  a.  white  face  flashing  by  me.  I  saw  Algie  run 
forward,  holding  out  his  arms  in  an  attempt  to  catch  Ned ; 
then  Ned's  feet  struck  the  edge  of  the  rocky  floor  sur- 
rounding the  spring,  at  the  same  time  his  body  came 
against  Algie  with  terrible  force,  and  the  two  went  head- 
long into  the  water. 

Tom  Marvin  was  the  first  to  recover  his  senses.  "  Come 
on,  boys!  Quick,  or  they'll  drown  !"  Before  the  rest  of 
us  fully  realized  the  danger  to  the  two  boys,  lying 
stunned  in  the  spring,  he  was  in  the  water  tugging  at  Ned. 
They  were  still  unconscious  when  we  dragged  them  out. 
While  we  were  working  over  them  we  heard  old  Ben- 
son running  down  the  path,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  He  was  armed  with  a  pitchfork,  with  his  dog  at 
his  heels,  and  was  swearing  at  us  with  no  end  of  energy. 
But  the  plight  of  the  trespassers  cooled  his  wrath.  He 
seemed  to  take  in  what  had  happened  at  a  glance.  He 
didn't  stop  to  ask  questions.  He  walked  straight  to  where 
Algie  was  lying  face  down  on  the  rock,  took  him  in  his 
arms  as  gently  as  if  he  had  been  a  little  child,  and  told 
us  to  follow  up  to  his  house  with  Ned. 

Stingy  Benson  proved  an  angel  in  disguise.  His  nurs- 
ing was  no  less  energetic  than  his  swearing  had  been. 
He  gave  his  orders  like  a  commander  in  battle.  Bob  was 
sent  at  a  gallop  on  one  of  the  farm  horses  for  the  village 
doctor,  and  the  rest  were  set  to  heating  blankets,  filling 
hot- water  bottles,  and  helping  our  leader  as  best  we  could. 
You  may  be  sure  that  after  that  night  no  boy  from  the 
Benedict  School  ever  spoke  of  the  owner  of  the  glen  as 
Stingy  Benson. 

The  doctor  found  two  of  Algie's  ribs  broken,  Ned  had 
a  broken  ankle,  while  there  were  cuts  and  bruises  without 
number;  but  thanks  to  Algie's  bravery  there  was  nothing 
worse. 

It  was  Dr.  Benedict   himself  who  opened  the   school 
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door  for  the  sorry  array  of  Prophets  that  straggled  in  at 
four  the  next  morning.  Many  of  us  would  have  felt  more 
at  ease  if  we  had  been  veiled  indeed.  I  remember  how 
conspicuous  the  greasy  black  hand  looked  on  Jack's  cheek 
as  u  e  filed  past  Dr.  Benedict,  and  two  of  the  boys  still 
wore  their  bedraggled  night-shirts.  Evidently  the  doctor 
knew  the  whole  story,  at  least  he  simply  told  us  we  were 
to  get  some  hot  broth  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  go  to  bed 
and  sleep  until  called. 

There  was  one  more  meeting  of  the  Prophets.  It  was 
live  weeks  later  when  Algie  was  with  us  again,  looking 
rather  pale,  and  Ned  hobbling  about  on  crutches.  We 
met  in  the  school-room  instead  of  in  the  glen,  and  in 
place  of  the  Black  Hand,  Dr.  Benedict  addressed  us.  After 
a  long  talk,  in  which  he  went  over  the  history  of  our  fa- 
mous initiation,  lie  said  that  he  was  opposed  to  burdening 
a  school  with  rules,  and  intended  to  make  jione  about  se- 
cret societies;  and  now  that  we  understood  just  how  lie 
felt  about  our  society,  he  should  leave  the  whole  matter  in 
our  hands. 

"Well, "said  Algie,  when  we  were  left  alone,  "he's 
certainly  acted  like  a  brick  about  the  whole  thing.  I 
move  that  the  Veiled  Prophets  disband  nine  tliv."  And 
the  moticm  was  unanimously  carried. 


FRIENDS   AT   COURT. 

BY   PAULINE   WESLEY. 

ELIZABETH  WEAVER'S   mother  had  been  hanging 
row   after    row    of    clean    damp   clothes    upon    lines 
stretched  across  the  little  garden  behind  her  house. 

All    kinds  of   small-sized   appaiv]    floated    in   the   Mav 
breezes,  but  eight  or  nine  pink  and  blue  and  polka-dotted 
little  shirts  and    a  still   greater  variety  of 
short  substantial-looking  gingham  dresses 
were    the    most    conspicuous,   by    way  of 
quantity. 

Mrs.  Weaver  stood  and  surveyed  them 
with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  that  was 
somewhat  breathless  from  recent  exertions. 
"  If  a  wind  like  this  keeps  on  blowin'," 
she  said  aloud,  "I'll  get  'em  ironed  before 
night.  But  there's  no  telliii'  what  '11  turn 
up  such  weather;  it's  worse  than  April." 

"Fiddlesticks!"  observed  a  woman's 
voice  from  behind  a  lower  window-shutter. 
"There  ain't  goin'  to  be  any  more  rain  be- 
fore another  sundown." 

"  Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Weaver,  without 
turning  her  head,  "if  you  hadn't  said  that 
I  might  have  thought  so,  but  now  I  guess 
'twill  pour." 

After  a  few  moments  an  elderly  woman, 
wearing  spectacles,  appeared  at  the  kitchen 
doorway,  and  said,  in  the  same  voice,  raised 
to  a  higher  pitch,  "  Maria,  where  is  Eliza- 
beth?" 

"Oh,  mercy!  don't  ask  me .'"  answered 
Elizabeth's  mother,  as  she  picked  up  an 
empty  basket  and  prepared  to  enter  the 
house.  "She's  probably  somewhere.  It's 
gettin'  to  be  a  great  comfort  to  me  now- 
adays to  think  she's  somewhere.  If  I  al- 
lowed myself  to  fret  about  Elizabeth  Wea- 
ver's comin's  and  goin's  I  should  be  thin 
enough  to  blow  away." 

The  woman  in  the  doorway  was  Eliza- 
beth Weaver's  aunt,  and  she  had  deter- 
mined to  put  a  more  severe  face  upon  the 
subject  than  her  sister  seemed  inclined  to 
do,  so  she  frowned  at  the  speaker's  smiling 
face. 


"If  1  was  a  mother,"  she  said,  "I  wouldn't  have  niy 
children  galvanutin'  around  as  yours  do.  I'd  give  Eliz 
abeth  somethin'  to  do.  an'  make  her  do  it.  She's  gettin 
such  big  ideas  in  her  pate  that  she'll  never  amount  to 
nothin'.  Do  you  know  how  perfectly  bewitched  she  is 
about  those  Stillwells?" 

Mrs.  Weaver  continued  to  smile  as  she  approached  the 
doorstep.  "  I  don't  see  as  it  '11  do  her  much  good,  or 
harm,  either,"  she  said.  "I  don't  think  she'll  ever  get 
acquainted  with  the  Stillwells.  Do  you,  Ellen?" 

Miss  Fenton  was  compelled  to  smile.  She  did  not  wish 
to  smile,  but  the  absurdity  of  her  sister's  question  relaxed 
the  muscles  of  her  stern  face  to  a  wide  grin.  "Good- 
ness no!"  she  said.  "They're  about  as  far  from  Eliza- 
beth Weaver  as  the  planets  are.  But  I  kind  o'  bate  to 
see  her  so  impressed  by  grandeur,"  she  added,  resuming 
the  frown. 

"Well,  I'm  half-way  interested  in  the  house  b"in' 
opened  again  myself,"  Mrs.  Weaver  confessed,  "it's 
been  vacant  so  long.  Mrs.  Stillwell's  engaged  Hannah 
Billings  to  be  a  sort  of  housekeeper,  an'  Hannah's  closed 
her  cottage  in  Millboro,  an'  she  an'  Sarah  Jane  have 
gone  up  there  to  live.  I  expect  it's  a  pretty  tine  thing 
for  the  Billingses." 

"  I  don't  know  whether 'tis  or  not."  remarked  the  other 
woman.  "Those  Stillwells  have  a  sight  of  company; 
they're  flyin'  past  every  minute  in  queer  yellow  carts, 
with  pug-dogs  an'  everything.  I  shouldn't  want  to  cook 
for  them.  I  guess  they  eat  an  awful  lot;  such  people 
generally  do." 

"  Well.  1  s'pose  they've  got  a  right  to  eat."  Mrs.  Wea 
ver  said,  generously,  following  her  sister  into  the  kitchen, 
which  was  savory  with  preparations  for  their  own  noon 
dinner. 


"WHERE'S  SAKAII  JANE?"  SHE  MANAGED  TO  ASK. 
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.     arm  housi tin-  <>ut- 

:     .      m.      l!  li.-id  been  ;i  small 

,      ol'l^ina  .  •  0    main      willgS         

M,-.  \\  , •.-,•  er  toi  sion  thai  n  now    had  ; nnnodi 

oils,  spread  eagle  appearance,  ami  somehow    looked  < 

and  almost  capable  «(  th  ing  a\i  ay  It'  It  liad  cared  to 

Hut  ii  was  wonderfully  comfortable  and  ni;idt>  a 

erful  shelter  for  a  large  family.     Indeed,  the  fain 

o  large  that  Mrs    Weaver  and  Miss  Keuion  and 

M  rs    [saac   Fenton,  were  kept   pretty   busy 

morning  until    night    everyday.      •  )n  ly  people  \\  |K> 

bad     \isiled    the    Weaver    home    e,.iild     form    any    COIT6CI 

idea    of   how    many    little   stockings  lliere    were   l<>  mend, 

and    i ic  outside  the  family,  with  the  exception   of  the 

Storekeeper  at  Mapleton.  lcne\\  the  iiinnhei-  of  little  shoes 
that  Mr.  Weaver  was  obliged  to  purchase  annually. 
Ne\  ertheless,  the  family  was  quite  a  happy  one.  and  eaeh 
mcmher  of  it  laughed  a  great  deal  and  talked  still  more. 

Occas ally,  if  Ihr  suhjeel    under  discussion  were  of  gen- 

.  IM,  interest,  all  talked  at  the  same  time;  even  the  baby 
made  incoherent  sounds,  and  seemed  to  have  ideas  strug- 

,  2  for  expression. 

When  the  dinner  bour  arrived  at  n i  of  the  day  on 

\vhicli  Mrs,  Kenton  had  criticised  her  niece,  all  the  chairs 

around  the  dining  table  were  occupied,  excepting  the  one 
neM  in  Mrs.  Isaac  Fenton,  and  this  belonged  to  Elizabeth. 
.Mrs.  "Weaver  was  pouring  the  tea,  and  her  sister  had  he 
gun  to  ladle  out  vegetables  for  Mr.  Weave]'  and  the  row 
of  impatient,  little  Weavers,  when  the  absent  daughter 
finally  made  her  appearance.  She  entered  the  room  hur- 
riedly, with  a  (lushed  face,  on  either  side  of  which  brown 
rumpled  locks  of  hair  stood  out  quite  wildly  beneath  a 
blue  "  Tain  o'  Shanter  "  rap.  Her  entire  aspect  hinted  of 
suppressed  excitement,  yet  she  went  over  to  her  seat  with- 
out a  word,  and,  as  her  chin  was  just  high  enough  to  clear 
the  top  round  of  the  chair  back,  paused  and  looked  across 
at  her  mother  somewhat  anxiously. 

"Oil  my."  she  said.  "I  didn't  know  'twas  late!" 

"  Mother."  urged  Tommie  Weaver.  "  sha'n't  Elizabeth 
go  up  an'  tidy  herself  before  she  eats?  We  always  have 
to." 

Five  little  Weavers,  mindful  of  past  discipline,  stared 
gravely  at  their  sister,  while  their  brother  Seth,  who  was 
older  than  Elizabeth,  began  to  laugh. 

"  I'm  goin'  to."  she  answered,  placidly.  "  But,  mother, 
what  do  yon  think  '  Sarah  Jane  Billings  an'  her  mother 
are  livin'  at  the  Stillwells  " 

"  (  Mi.  you're  telling  dreadfully  stale  news,  Elizabeth." 
remarked  Miss  Fenton ;  "we  heard  it  at  eleven  o'clock 
this  morning." 

Every  one  has  an  aversion  toward  relating  "  stale 
news,"  and  as  Elizabeth  was  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
her  enthusiasm  wane,]  perceptibly.  Omitting  further  at- 
tempts al  conversation,  she  went  up  stairs  to  tidy  herself, 
and  afterward  partook- of  food  in  thoughtful  silence.  But 
although  Miss  Fenton's  sarcasm  had  had  a  subduing  ef- 
fect, it  did  not  wholly  crush  Elizabeth,  nor  prevent  her 
from  idling  down  to  the  village  store  early  in  the  after- 
noon. It  was  a  small  store,  smelling  of  spices  and  kero- 
oil.  yet  it  had  grown  to  be  the  social  centre  of 
Mapleton. 

When  the  people  of  the  town  were  anxious  to  hear 
about  special  events  they  made  a  little  journey  to 
"Meig.s's"  and  bought  a  few  groceries  or  some  dry- 
goods.  To-day  Elizabeth  turned  her  roving  steps  in  its 
direction,  fondly  hoping  she  might  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Mrs.  Billings  or  of  Sarah  Jane.  Her  heart  increased  its 
beats  as  she  walked  up  to  the  counter  and  purchased  a 
quart  of  baking-beans,  for  a  freckled-faced  girl,  wearing  a 
white  pinafore,  was  standing  in  front  of  the  nearest  Hour- 
barrel.  She  was  Sarah  Jane  Billings. 

Two  whole  years  had  passed  since  Elizabeth  had  made 
the  girl's  acquaintance  \vhile  visiting  in  Mil  Iboro.  and  now1 


she  felt  doubtful  about   the  best  way   to  renew  a  friendly 

relationship.      She  promenaded  to  and  fro  before  the  II • 

barn  eel  slight  ly  to  attract  attention. 

But  Sarah  .lane  was  engrossed  \\itli  a  list  of  purchases. 
At  last  Kli/abelh  placed  her  feet  so  close  beside  another 
pair  of  feel,  that  Sarah  .lane's  vision  could  not  fail  to  run 
across  a  dimpled  countenance  when  she  linally  turned  to 
walk  away.  After  the  Mrs!  surprise  had  worn  oil',  a  Hash 
of  recognition  illuminated  the  freckles,  and  al  the  same 
moment  Kli/aheth  said,  smiling  broadly,  "I  guess  \  on 
miisi  i>e  livin'  'round  here,  somewhere." 

In  this  manner,  enveloped  by  the  very  unromaiilic  sur- 
roundings of  Meigs's  store,  an  intimacy  was  established 
between  the  Stillwell  residence  and  Mr.  Weaver's  eldest 
daughter.  It  progressed  rapidly  too. 

The  followin".'  day  Elizabeth  marched  in  triumph 
through  a  stone  gateway  and  up  a  shell -bordered  road 
that  curved  beside  the  terraced  lawn  of  the  great  house. 
With  Sarah  Jane  for  a  pilot  she  explored  all  the  outer 
circles  of  Stillwell  magnificence.  Her  investigations  be- 
gan in  the  kitchen,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  they  extended 
to. -i  brighter  and  more  remote  limit,  where  a  live  peacock 
was  spreading  Ins  "orgeous  plumage  in  the  sun  of  a  flow- 
er-bedecked lawn:  here  a  fountain  tossed  silver  balls  on 
iis  spray,  and  in  the  pool  beneath  swatis  floated  about. 
Elizabeth  .stared  at  them  breathlessly;  any  number  •'!' 
geese  had  drifted  into  her  little  world,  but  swans  hitherto 
had  been  excluded. 

Sarah  Jane  introduced  her  to  the  gardener,  who  was 
paving  a  little  path  with  shells,  and  when  she  took  her 
departure  she  carried  away  many  of  the  frail  pink  and 
white  things  in  large  apron  pockets  where  her  friend  had 
thrust  them. 

On  her  way  home  Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  pass  a 
small  gray  house  set  in  a  diminutive  Held  of  daisies.  Its 
front  fence  was  divided  by  a  low  gate  hung  between 
wooden  posts,  and  on  the  top  of  this  gate,  braced  between 
the  posts  in  order  to  keep  her  balance,  reclined  a  little 
girl.  She  was  waiting  for  Elizabeth. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  she  inquired,  as  the  other 
girl  reached  the  gate. 

Elizabeth  was  thinking  about  a  terraced  lawn  and  some 
swans,  and  about  a  porch — not  unlike  the  porch  of  a  pal- 
ace— upheld  by  tinted  columns,  before  which  a  peacock 
was  accustomed  to  display  his  variegated  tail.  She 
hardly  saw  the  small  gray  house,  or  its  familiar  daisy 
(ield,  or  the  little  girl  sitting  upon  the  gate;  her  chief 
desire  was  to  arrive  at  home,  where  she  might  impress 
her  aunt  by  glowing  descriptions. 

"  To  the  Stillwells'. "she  answered,  hurrying  on  without 
a  pause. 

Mr.--,  Weaver.  Mrs.  Isaac  Fenton,  Miss  Fenton.  and  the 
little  Weavers  proved  an  interested  audience  throughout 
the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  they  really  were  im- 
pressed by  what  Elizabeth  said. 

"They're  going  to  have  a  fete,"  she  declared,  joyous- 
ly ;  "  an'  I'm  invited  !" 

"  A  what;"  questioned  her  grandmother. 

'  K  a-t-e,"  Elizabeth  explained;  "a  sort  of  party — all 
over — in-doors  an'  out.  next  week  Wednesday.  Sarah 
Jane  was  tellin' me  about  it  as  I  came  away,  an' Mrs. 
Billings  was  standin'  on  the  kitchen  door-step,  an.'  she 
said,  'It'll  be  a  great  sight;  y-ou'd  better  come  over 
Wednesday,  if  your  mother '11  let  you.'" 

The  invitation  created  a  decided  sensation  among  the 
Weavers.  In  the  evening,  when  the  work  was  finished, 
Miss  Fenton  brought  out  her  best  dress — a  blue  and  black 
mtriped  silk. 

' 'Tain't  likely  I'll  ever  wear  it  again,"  she  said.  "I 
never  expected  to  have  a-chaiice  to  wear  it  more  than 
once.  If  you  like,  Maria,  you  can  make  it  over  for  Eliza- 
beth." 

A  battery  of  admiring  eyes  encircled  the  gown  as  Miss 
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Fenton  displayed  its 
ample  folds  in  the  lamp- 
light. Elizabeth's  eyes 
were  larger  than  the 
others,  and  solemn  like 
an  owl's:  a  great  long- 
ing  rose  in  her  breast, 
but  Mrs.  Weaver  crush- 
ed it  with  a  single  sen- 
tence. 

"  Mercy  sakes,  El- 
len !"  she  exclaimed; 
"  you're  as  good  as  you 
can  be,  but  the  child 
will  wear  her  dotted 
lawn.  It  '11  be  a  long 
time  before  Elizabeth 
Weaver  owns  a  silk 
dress." 

Although  Miss  Fen- 
ton's  gown  was  once 
mi  ire  consigned  to  dark- 
ness. Eli/abeth  did  re- 
joice in  a  new  pair  of 
shoes.  Mrs.  Weaver 
took  her  to  Mr.  Meigs's 
store,  and  tried  to  buy 
bronzed  kid  boots.  Un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Meigs's 
stock  was  limited,  and 
the  only  shoes  of  the 
right  size  happened  to 
be  a  pair  of  red  slippers. 
These  were  high-heeled, 
and  had  such  a.  festive 

look  when  on  the  feet  that  Elizabeth  submitted  to  them 
without  a  protest.  Thus  shod,  she  felt  almost  as  though 
she  were  a  member  of  the  Stillwell  family,  and  soared  in 
imagination  far  above  ''Meigs's  store,''  while  her  mother 
chatted  with  its  owner  about  his  wife's  health,  and  said 
she  understood  there  was  chicken-pox  in  the  minister's 
family. 

During  the  morning  of  the  eventful  Wednesday  the 
"  queer  yellow  carts  and  pug-dogs  "  flew  past  the  Weavers' 
house  oftener  than  ever,  and  brought  people  from  the  sta- 
tion almost  constantly.  Miss  Fenton  and  the  smallest 
Weavers  sat  at  a  front  window,  and  reported  the  sights 
to  Mrs. Weaver,  who  was  fluting  Elizabeth's  dotted  lawn 
ruffles  with  a  fluting-irou.  And  the  small  person  who 
somehow  linked  the  Weavers  to  all  this  flashing  retinue 
wandered  rather  aimlessly  from  room  to  room,  obliged  to 
remain  within  on  account  of  her  head,  which  presented  a 
peculiarly  unattractive  appearance,  dotted  with  wads  of 
newspaper. 

As  the  party  was  to  be  an  afternoon  one,  Elizabeth  de- 
cided to  go  soon  after  dinner,  and  was  freshly  arrayed  at 
two  o'clock.  She  was  the  centre  of  observation  ;  even 
Seth  lingered  about  the  house  in  order  to  see  her  "start 
off."  He  paid  much  attention  to  the  slippers,  and — the 
distance  not  being  long — accompanied  her  part  of  the 
way,  saying  the  whole  affair  somehow  reminded  him  of 
the  ten  little  pigs  that  went  to  market.  Anticipation  is 
a  peculiar  pleasure,  and  Elizabeth  had  enjoyed  it  for  more 
than  seven  days. 

She  never  forgot  the  view  that  met  her  eyes  as  she 
turned  in  at  the  stone  gateway.  The  park  that  surround- 
ed the  house  was  enlivened  by  striped  tents  and  stream- 
ers of  bunting;  the  trees  were  gay  with  paper  lanterns, 
and  scattered  about  the  lawns  were  ladies  dressed  in 
bright-colored  gowns.  For  the  first  time  she  heard  a 
brass  baud,  and.  better  still,  one  that  was  played  by  men 
wearing  scarlet  coats. 

The  people  who  happened  to  notice  her  saw  only  a  lit- 


.-HE    WALKED   DOWN    THE    UHIVKWAY    WITH    A    UH;MF1H>    TREAD. 


tie  girl  going  up  to  call  upon  the  housekeeper,  but  Eliza- 
beth saw  fairy-land,  and  felt  herself  to  be  a  portion  of  it. 

She  searched  everywhere  for  Sarah  Jane.  The  girl 
was  not  in  the  kitchen,  for  this  spot  Elizabeth  examined 
first,  nor  was  she  among  a  crowd  eating  ices  near  a  ten- 
nis-net. To  tell  the  truth.  Sarah  Jane  Billings's  smiling 
freckled  face  seemed  to  be  blotted  out  by  the  brilliant 
scene. 

The  kitchen  was  filled  with  pompous  colored  waiters; 
but  Elizabeth  sat  down  on  the  door-step — because  she  felt 
more  at  home  in  that  locality — and  waited  anxiously  for 
the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Billings.  She  sat  there  two  hours, 
her  red  slippers  thrust  forth  conspicuously.  At  last  she 
took  a  walk  around  the  outer  edges  of  the  ''  fate."  for  her 
limbs  had  begun  to  feel  stiff.  The  music  of  the  band 
sounded  discordantly  loud.  There  were  many  ladies 
passing  to  and  fro;  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
herself  tremendously  well;  she  wore  a  large  hat  covered 
with  pink  plumes,  and  laughed  a  great  deal.  Noisy  chil- 
dren swarmed  everywhere,  and  played  with  battledores 
and  shuttlecocks,  or  ran  hither  and  thither  in  a  horribly 
independent  manner.  After  another  hour  she  returned 
to  the  kitchen  entrance,  and  stood  irresolute;  whether  to 
return  home,  covered  with  inglorious  dust,  like  some  de- 
feated runner  of  a  race,  or  stay  and  battle  with  the  hot 
tears  that  were  clamoring  to  be  shed,  was  an  undecided 
question.  Its  immediate  solution  was  dispelled  by  a  note 
of  Mrs.  Billings's  voice,  which  floated  from  some  inner 
region  behind  the  kitchen. 

Elizabeth  listened  hopefully,  and  pressed  nearer  tin- 
door  just  in  time  to  see  Sarah  Jane's  mother  enter  the 
room.  Mrs.  Billings,  whose  face  seemed  as  red  as  a  cer- 
tain pair  of  slippers,  was  burdened  by  a  huge  loaf  of 
frosted  cake. 

"How  d'  y'  do."  cried  Elizabeth,  in  a  strange  little 
voice  shrill  from  weariness. 

The  woman  set  the  cake  down,  and  rubbed  her  moist 
face  with  an  apron,  trying  to  look  animated.  "  Oh.  it's 
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you,  6  Said,  sn  i>nt   being'  absorbed  hy  many 

c]inte    I'oruol    that    she    hail    asked    Elizabeth    In 

Saiah  Jane?"  the  child  managed  to  ask. 
n     the    pantry,   \vipin'    dishes     HOlC,1'   answered 
Mrs.   Hillings.  "l)in    she's    g-oin'  In    have   a    line    Inne    Ihis 
n'."       Slle    .slcpped     lo    ihe    door    as    she    spoke,    and 

oul  over  Elizabeth's  liead       "  It's  a  pleasant  scene, 
isn't  it  :"  slie  remarked. 

Everj  portion  of  Elizabeth's  being-  rebelled  against  Hie 
clleei-I'lli  i|llestinll.  Slie  longed  to  scream  "  No.  ma'am.' 
so  loudly  thai  all  the  pec. pie  could  hear  it  above  the  mu- 
sic of  the  brass  band,  yel  w  hui  she  did  say  was,  "  I  guess 

I'd   hetler  he  goin',"  and  this  U'as  u  hi-pered. 

Slie  walked  away  from  the  house  down  the  driveway 
with  a  dignified  tread.  A  peacock  strutted  across  her 

path  and  disappeared  among  the  trees;  ihere  were  beau 

lil'nl   shadows   lying  across   the  grass,  and   she   knew  that 
it   would  soon   l>e  laic  enough  to  light  the  paper  lanterns 
(  )nce     )iasl     ihe     gateway     ill     the     road     slie     ploughed 
through    ihe    sand    heavily   like    an    ;ejed    pilgrim.       lialf- 
wa\    home  slie  came  suddenly  upon  a   gray   cottage  en  cir 
cled    hy  a    ilttle  Meld    of  daisies.       On    the    front,  gate   sal    a 
little  g'irl    who    now  and   then    looked    up  the  road   expect 
antly.      She  was  waiting   for   Elizabeth.      The  same  heau- 
liful  shadows   that   had  wavered  on   the  Still  wells'  lawn 
i.i.    across   the  daisy    Meld,  and   touched    the    small   gray 

hollse. 

Elizabeth  thought  the  bitterest  moment  of  her  day  had 
come;  sh«'  felt  ashamed  to  pass  the  fence  of  Celia  Din 
gle's  home,  and  her  heart  was  like  a  great  weight. 

Keen  to  the  party  .'"  C'eliu  inquired,  geuth  .  devouring 
the  dusty  red  slippers  with  admiring  eyes 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Elizabeth,  stopping  before  the  gate. 
Afterward  she  always  remembered  how  large  and  soft 
Celia's  eyes  had  seemed  as  they  looked  down  upon  her. 

"  You'd  better  come  in  to  supper,"  the  little  girl  said. 
"We've  got  turnovers  and  orange  marmalade."  The 
particulars  were  given  as  inducements  that  had  never 
been  known  to  fail,  and  Elizabeth  was  pervaded  by  a 
swift  thankful  happiness.  Beneath  it  ran  an  undercut' 
rent  of  remorse  and  tender  pride  that  coaxed  her  to  re- 
fuse, but  she  had  begun  to  be  very  hungry,  having  pur 
posely  eaten  a  slender  dinner. 

"I  guess  I  oughtn't,  to,"  came  the  reluctant  answer, 
and  at  the  same  moment  she  joined  (.Vlia  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gate.  From  here  they  waded  arm  in  arm 
through  the  daisies  to  the  little  gray  house 

When  Elizabeth  walked  home  in  the  still  evening  air, 
the  tears  that  had  long  asked  lor  release  hurst  forth  in 
torrents.  She  wept  copiously,  not  because  the  "fate" 
was  no  longer  a  pleasant  dream,  nor  from  grief  over  Ihe 
afternoon's  disappointments,  but  because  (.Vlia  Dingle 
had  in \  ned  IMT  to  tea. 

The  smallest.  Weavers  were  asleep,  but  the  mediiim- 
si/ed  CHICS  hail  been  allowed  to  sit  up  with  the  "grown 
folks"  to  wait  for  Elizabeth.  She  went  through  the  back 
yard  to  the  kitchen  door,  and  loitered  a  moment  wonder- 
in-  what  she  would  belter  say  to  the  curious  ones  with- 
in. But  there  was  little  time  to  meditate',  for  Mrs. 'Wea- 
ver heard  her  footsteps,  and  hurried  to  the  door,  followed 
by  the  family  group. 

'•  Well,  Elizabeth,"  she  said. 

Elizabeth  did  not  speak. 

"  Was  it  a  good  '  fate  V  Miss  Fenton  asked. 

"Mercy  sakes.  Elizabeth,  what  ails  you;"  queried  Mrs. 
Weaver.  "Wasn't  Sarah  Jane  agreeable?" 

"I  don't  know — I  didn't  see  her,"  stammered  Elizabeth. 
"She  was  in  the  house.  Her— her  mother  said  she  would 
)ia\  e  a  line  tune  (.his  evenin'." 

"My  land  alive!"  was  Mrs.  Weaver's  astonished  com- 
ment. "Elizabeth  HVcnvr,  look  at  me.  You  saw  Mrs. 
Billings.  Didn't  you  go  inside' 


Eight   spectators  jostled  one  another  in   their  eagerness 
to  get  a  heller  view    of  Eli/abel  h.  w  here'  she  stood  motion 
MI   ihe  sweel  spring  dusk.      All  the  pent  emotions  of 
hours  were'  crowded  into  her  next  answer. 

'No."   she    said.   "I    didn't.       She    never    even    asked 
me  to." 

Belorc  Eh/abcth  was  tucked  into  her  bed  an  hour 
later,  she  climbed  on  a  chair,  and  took  a  quantilv  of 
shells  from  a  closei  shelf.  They  were  pink  and  white — 
frail,  pretty  things:  and  when  she  had  gathered  them 
together  she  tiling  them  all  out  of  the  window. 


A 


BUILDER. 


I'.O  AT    Foi;     AN    AMATEUR 

BY    H.  PERCY    ASHLEY. 

T1IIK   very    lii'st    thing   te  rake-  into  ciiiisiilei-atinn   is  a  curel'iil 
stuck    nl'  the  accompanying   plans.       A  good   y.'ll'llt    designcl 
is  ,'d»a\s  ser\    arriiraii'    ill    Ins   nirasinrinent  s  n  ml  calculations. 
The   plans   arc-  made  lei    spruce  lumber  K!  inches    wide.  ;  thick, 


1    Hull  ,>t  lima.       -I   Dendwood' 

3.  Rudder  Slrip.         4.   Keel 

5.  Rudder. 


Shrc-r  plan  Ircini  truck  to  \vatri  line. 


for  planking,  scats,  etc ;  :>  inches  wide,  f  thick,  for  keel,  wearing 
si  rips,  cleats,  etc 

At  the  liottoin  of  the  I... at,  on  the  inside,  is  nailed  ami  riveted 
;i  strip  of  spruce  II  inches  wide,  ;  thick,  "Inch  runs  the  full 
length  fore  and  aft.  After  getting  the  design  fixed  in  your 
mind,  go  to  the-  lumber  yard  and  look  at  spruce  boards  13  inches 
wide  and  ;  thick,  spruce  strips  :>  inches  wide.  ;  thick,  one  spruce 
hoard  l::  feet  long,  li  inches  wide,  and  i  thick,  one  spruce  joice 
I"  feet  lono;,3  -  ::;  (for  mast),  another  sprnoejoice  Hi  feet  long, 
Take  particular  care  that  the  lumber  is  free  from 


Inside  of  Boat. 


Bottom  of  Boat 

knots,  and  if  any,  they  must  be  very  small  ones,  and  free  from 
checks.  No  board  with  a  check  or  crack  can  be  used  for  boat 
building. 

I'se  only  galvanized  \M-onght-iron  nails,  and  c'iucli  everv  nail 
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that  protrudes  through  the.  wood.  In  fact,  always  clinch  every 
nail  \<>n  get  half  ;i  chance  at,  and  yon  will  lie  sure  to  make  it 
.stay  in  plan-. 

When  you  -rt  >'""'  i'""1"'1   :lt  ''"'  I'1'11'1'  "'  building,  w 
nay,  for  instance, 'in  a  barn  or  any  covered  out-buildiug  (never 


Showing  inside  Construction. 


Bow  View. 


Rudder. 


View. 


Side  Elevation. 
STICP    KOK    MAST. 
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to    MAKK    T11K    SAILS. 

Take  three  strings,  ami  measure  one  8  feet,  aunt  her  "J  feet,  and 
another  11  feet,  which  placed  together  and  stretched  by  a  tack 
on  each  cm!  in  the  form  of  a  trianiv  w  ill  give  you  the  sail  area. 

Buy  unbleached  muslin. I   heaviest  weight,  which  is  a  yard 

wide,  and  turn  over  tl Iges  1  1  inches  on  outside,  make  cyelcl 

holes  on  the  i  boom  )  ed^e  li  inches  apart,  and  on  the  hoist  or 
mast  part  1  foot.  You  can  buy  your  mast-hoops  or  make  them 
of  telegraph  wire  with  the  ends  bound  together.  A  small 
galvanized  pulley  goes  at  the  top  of  the  mast.  Briny  the  mast 
above  the  pulley  down  to  a  point,  and  buy  a  small  red  wooden 
ball  for  a  few  cents  at  the  toy  store-  to  surmount  the  mast.  A 
stay  made,  of  galvanized  clothesline  is  led  forward  to  the  bow. 


build  in  the-  open  air  if  it  can  be  avoided),  select  two  of  your 
VITV  he-si  planks  thai  are  13  inches  wide,  anil  set  them  em  one 
edge  with  a  elip  of  3.1  inches  to  centre.  This  will  nive-  yon  the 
sheer.  With  a  draw-knife  take-  oft  tin-  wooel  (to  the  pencil 
mark  previously  put.  on), and  finish  with  a  plane-.  Nail  the-  two 
beiw  ends  teigel  her.  and  in  the  centre  of  your  boat  place  a  3  [  -teieit 
plank  perpendicular,  aud  twist  the  stern  part  of  the  board  with 
a  rope  (same  principle  as  old-fashiou- 
ed  wood  saw).  Nail  em  your  bottom 
planks,  commencing  at  t  he  largest  first 
and  ending  with  smallest.  (This  will 
save  your  lumber.)  Put  in  the  fore 
and  aft  strip  (i  inches  wide,  then  come 
the  seats  and  side-  braces,  as  is  shown 
in  plans.  Do  not  forget  te>  always 
smear  each  edge  with  white-lead,  ami 
drive  closely  together.  If  care  is  used 
yon  will  find  the  boat  requires  very 
little-  calking  when  finished. 

Bore  your  must  hole  and  put  in 
the  mast  step;  last  of  all,  make  the 
rudder,  and  put  on  outside  wearing  strips.  You  can  make-  a 
good  tiller  from  the  handle  of  a  mop,  provided  it  is  hard  wood. 

An  enlarged  detail  plan  is  show  n  how  te>  make  the  thole-pins 
or  oar-locks.  Buy  a  cheap  pair  of  ash  oars,  and  only  get  those 
you  can  handle  with  ease;  it  is 
waste  of  time  and  material  for  an 
amateur  to  make  oars,  as  the  cheap- 
er grade  is  made  by  machinery. 

Turn  your  boat  upside  down,  and 
put  on  the-  keel  of  3-inch  strip  em 
e-eliH-.  aihl  the  dead-wood,  etc.  Af- 
ter the  white-lead  in  the  cracks  is 
thoroughly  dry,  give  the  whole  boat 
a  coat  of  lead-colored  paint,  and  let 
it  stand  for  two  days.  Thole-  I'm, 

When  thoroughly  dry,  hoist  tin- 
boat  on  two  saw-horses,  aud  till  it  three-quarters  full  of  wate-r. 
Look  on  the  outside,  and  if  there  are  any  leaks  mark  the  spots 
with  a  pencil  on  the  outside.  When  the  boat  is  dry,  at  the 
plae-es  it  leaks  stuff  in  cotton  saturate-el  with  white-lead.  Give 
the  inside  of  the  boat  a  s.-e-emel  coat  of  lead-col- 
ored paint,  and  one  coat  of  dark  re-el  paint  em  the 
outside.  See  that  a  little  spar  varnish  is  mixed 
with  the  second  coat  of  paint,  as  it  will  niveyour 
craft  a  nice  gloss  ami  finish. 

Before  yon  start  te>  build,  see  that  you  have 
the  following  tools:  A  crosscut  saw,  jackplaue, 
several  bits  and  a  brace,  two  hammers,  a  hatchet, 
draw-knife,  and  a  flat  (kitchen)  iron  to  clinch 
tin-  nails  with;  see  that  your  tools  are  all  sharp 
and  in  good  condition.  You  can  always  tell  a 
first-class  boat-builder  by  the  condition  in  which 
he  keeps  his  tools. 

Always  bore  a  hole  before  you  drive  in  your 
nails;  take  particular  note  that  your  wood  is 
well  seasoned  aud  as  free  from  knots  as  possible.  Shellac 
daubed  on  a  knot  will  prevent  it,  to  a  great  extent,  from  work- 
ing loose. 

First-class  yachtsmen  are  very  particular  to  see  that  their 
sails,  etc.,  are  kept  in  a  clean  condition,  and  a  boat  needs  a  bath 
aud  sponging  down  every  day  as  much  as  a  human  being. 


AvA- 


Jaws  e)t  Boom. 
1    Boom. 

2.  .Tiewa. 

3.  Mast. 


S  feet. 


Leg-of-mutton  Sail. 


Ho\v  to  riy  the  Uulyiml 


Go  and  look  carefully  and  closely  at  some  boat  sails,  and  it  will 
give  you  a  better  idea  of  how  to  make  one  than  pages  of  descrip- 
tion. 

The  leg-of-mutton  sail  is  the  safest  one  known,  as  it  does  not 
tend  to  upset  a  boat  as  nine' li  as  those  w  itli  a  gaff  or  sprit.  Give 
your  spars  a  coat  ot  'spar  varnish.  If  you  follow  the  plans  with 
care,  you  will  have  a  cheap  and  serviceable  boat  that  will  sail 
to  w  md'.vard  as  well  as  with  a  free  wind,  and  can  lie  used  as  a 
sail-boat,  row-boat,  or  fishing-boat. 


THE    ANDAMAN   DWARFS. 

probably  never  was  a  boy  or  girl  who  did  not  dream 
of  possessing  for  his  or  her  own  pleasure  a  band  of  pygmies 
who  should  do  what  they  were  bidden  like  so  many  animated 
dolls.  Dwarfs  have  been  found  in  Africa,  but  the  natives  of  the 
Andaman  Islands,  in  the  Itay  of  Bengal,  are  the  smallest  lace  of 
people  in  the  world.  The  average  heigh  I  of  a  full-grown  Andaman 
is  four  feet  live  inches,  and  few  weigh  over  seventy-six  pounds. 
They  are  mar\ellonsly  swift  of  foot,  and  as  they  smear  them- 
selves over  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  red  ochre,  present  a  very 
strange  appearance.  Fe\v  travellers  care  to  encounter  any  of 
the  warlike  little  people,  for  their  skill  in  throwing  the  spear 
aud  in  using  the  bow  is  only  equalled  by  their  readiness  to  at- 
tack strangers. 

Altogether  their  traits  are  not  such  as  to  make  them  desirable 
additions  to  the  play-rooms  of  children,  since  they  have  been 
said  to  eat  men  alive.  They  are  as  black  as  coals,  and  seem  to 
find  it  desirable  to  tattoo  themselves.  This  artistic  venture 
they  usually  begin  when  they  are  eight  years  of  age,  nsin:; 
bottle-glass  for  the  purpose'  of  getting  their  flesh  into  a  con- 
dition to  receive  tin-  color  aud  retain  it.  They  cat  tisli,  turtles. 
aud  wild  honey,  and  are  rarely  satisfied  with  a  luncheon  that 
does  not  provide  them  with  six  pounds  of  eatables.  They  live 
iu  huts  made  of  leaves,  and  in  spite  of  their  freedom,  which 
amounts  to  wildness,  are  exceedingly  irritable. 


A    WISE    LAD- 

"IF  fishes  knew  enough  to  live  in  the.  ground  instead  of  wa- 
ter," remarked  Frank.  "  they  could  get.  all  the  worms  they  want- 
ed without  hooks  in  them." 
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i    ;,;  ri-:uT. 

Kri-i  in 


i      ,  :ll,l    I.,     llie     I'ip     Ml'    hi.-    kill     skirl. 

ti  e    anil     hair,  and    he    hail  lost 

...    i  i  hickeu     :i   limp,  wet,  ;inil 

In     i  aiise   of  liis  i  loiilile.  I'm-   lie  had 

iftci  noon,  and   hail  aeenlenially 

killed  ,  ad  deehnvd  I  hal   -hr  eonld  imt 

Then  lir  iu.i  di--i|i|>raivd.  and  had  been 
hum. I    i  ii'  I.  in  a  '-"  ant|>. 

\Vhcn  he  saw   liis  mother  his  feelings  ranie  him.  and  he 

Imrsl  inin  :i  Iniiii 

»jlj  rtoesn'l    love  me!  m.\    sister  doesn't  Jove  me !     I 

u  .-ml   to  gel   I "M  eil  111  I  In1  »  i  MM  K.  anil  1 11 1   I  In1  I »  "i  r-  eat   nir  !" 

••  lint."  -aid   hi.-  tiler,  "yon  eried    when    von    pinrhrd    yniir 

..nli  HI,    clothespin,  and  it  would  hurl  \  mi  Car  more  il1  tin1 
bears  -  lion  i<i  <  a  i  \  "ii. 

Mi.   iio\  was  interested,  and  dried  his  tears.    ••  1  mean  a  kind, 

I; •  liear."  hr  said.  elmKili",  a  soli. 

••  Km  a  latin-  Ix-ar  lia^  shat  |i  teel  Ii 

Tin-  !HI\  niiiln-il  liis  eyes  with  his  muddj  hand,  and  was  lost  in 

thcmnlii  I'm-  a  while.  Then  he  HUM-M  lu^  !ieail.  lh>  c ite- 

nance  was  cheerful,  there  \vas  not  a  trace  of  sorrow  in  liis  tone, 

and  he  cried.  "  I    mean       I    Ineah    a    nice    little    curly    di>u    wifout- 
anv  teef." 


GEORGIE-LIE-A-BED. 

BY    KATIIA1IIM.     ! 


eoiue,   L'e!     Up,"    (Tl-'d     mil  -e    to    <  .enl  i:  e  1 

"  The  hn-itUla-t    table's   spread  ; 
Tin1  porridge   will   be  jjettini;  cold. 
Ami  \ on  are  still  in  bed." 

Only   -i_-hi'il   and    turned  about, 
And  wut   to  sleep  once  more. 

•     •      ,uou    t,|    f-urli 
A  lazy  child   befo 


When    little   (icoi'L'i'   ;it    l;i!-t    :IM^<- 

The  sun  \viin  o\  t-rlirad  ; 
He  lookt-d  about,  nn  t/lnili-'H  IR-  saw  ; 

"  U'tirif    r;iti    I  In-y    be  ?"    lie    >;dd. 

"  Nnr^c,  niii-ie."  lie  cried,  "  where  :ue  tny  clothes  ? 

I    di»  in.t    P6      ' 
"Why,  DO,"  Slid    nil  isc.  "you   \vill   no!    find 

'l  mil    «  i-iibe>   to-day,  I    Ie.ii1. 


"Some  other  riiild  has  now  your  suit, 

I!e< "inse  I  thought  indeed 
If  you  were  going  to  lie  in  bed, 

Your  clothes  you  would  not  need. 
But  it  you  really  wish  to  dress 

And  go  to  school,  see  then  , 
The  little  dress  a  yeiir  ago 

Your  sister  used  to  wciir." 


rj     H    ,lt  lie  (  ieorL'c 

-  -    ;ikc  i  hat  ; 

,\  e  to  wear  In-  sistei  S  track, 
Her   ri'iboii-    and   h-T   iiat 
Now  in  Hit    -  '.   point 

by; 

•  i  ;ome  look  .;!  i .  i  •  •  •   - 1  i '    ,  • 

IIo\\ 


-'    \-:Wty 

'    \    '    &£?' 

3    p*$ 


NOW    little    (ieoi'L'e    if,    so    as 

To    have    Iheni    s«-e    him 
He   nil  n~   about    and    home    he  TUIIB 
LU    u;,, 

" '  'h,  rn         •  H    cries,  "  it'  1 

M  13    ,,  .-  more, 

!  to    •"•   a   better   boy 

1 


"  Why."wiys  mamma,  "  sine,,  that.'s  the  case, 

And  \ou  icpent,  my  dear. 
Your  little  tnuiM-r.,  shirt,  ;md   coat  — 

:,.  \    i  i  are  here." 
And  since  that  day  mum  ma  and  nurse 

proud  and  glad  to  see 
Their  little  Gi'<»'i:e  can  Mich  a  prompt 
And  early  riser  be. 


•  F. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  ABEL  FOREFINGER. 


BY  WILLIAM  DRYSDALE. 

that  the  only  chance  was  to  frighten  the  brute  and  drive 
him  away.     To  this  end  they  began  to  rock  the  bout  vio- 
lently, and  to  beat  the  water  with  their  hands  and  the 
FAUQUA  and  the  two  Bermuda  boatmen  did  not  stop     boat-hook, 
to  watch  Ferd's  movements  after  he  struck  the  water.          Larry  was  entirely  helpless,  but  Ferd  had  several  things 
They  had  all  had  experiences  with  sharks,  and  they  knew     in  his  favor.      He  was  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  water, 


CHAPTER    III. 
LOST    IX   THE   NASSAU    JUNGLE. 


FAUQUA    PUT   HUTU    HANDS    TO    HIS    MOUTH    AND    GAVE   A    LONG-DRAWN-OUT    "  HALLOO." 
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US  I'amiliar  \viili  sharks  and 

knife,  anil  in  1. 

1  •   "" 
.mill  drive  him 

.     in  the  warm 

i. lad. 

his  immense  size  and   |.i  •  •  ttgtll, 

6  Of  the   i 

water,  and    !•'•  ft  '"'''  "''  lllis 

weakness.      His  dive  took  him 

and    the    boat,  and    when    deep    em  turned    I 

tlasli  and  drove  his  knife  he  shark's  belly,  In- 

most vulnerable  part,      [nstantlj    the   knife   was  jei 

Ol    Ills  hand,  and   the  shark  was  gone, 
III  a  few  seconds  bi.lh  La,rry  and   Kerd  were  holding  on 
to  the  boat's  gunwales,  and  the  colored  boys  were  drau 

!   MI,,  ,,n   hiiaril.       It  seemed   likf  hall'  an  hour  that    n 
had  I  " ''I-  '>ut  it   was  all  done  in  less 

than  a  HIM 

It  was  soon  seen  thai  Larrj  was  safe  and  sound  by  the 
movements  he  mad.-  to  ^et  his  leu-,  out  of  the  water 

\vhil  re  dragging  him   in.  and    Kerd  was  none  the 

worse  for  his  adventure;  hut  the  hero  of  the  mom. -nl 
seemed  in  immediate  danger  of  being  killed  by  kindness. 
I>rippne_.;  as  I,.,  was,  Kanqua  had  Kerd  ill  his  arms  in  an 
instant,  and  actually  shed  I  ears  as  he  told  the  parly  that, 
his  young  mars  was  tin-  hra\esl  and  the  best  mars  that 
ever  was.  The  Bermudians  were  equally  delighted,  and 

Kerd  no  rest  till  they  had  pulled  oil'   most  of  his    wet 
clothes  and  wrung  them  out. 

"Dal  beal  ill  [  ebber  see !"  one  of  the  boatmen  exclaim- 
ed "  I  d had  some  scraps  wid  sharks  my  own  self, 

but  I  nebber  see  nobody  do  de  business  so  slick  as  dat. 
Dis  young  geniman  be  see  sliarks  befo',  be  liab." 

The  darkies  made  .such  a  powwow  over  their  hero  that. 
the  two  boys  who  had  reallj  heen  in  danger  hardly  had 
time  to  exchange  a  word.  Larry  felt  like  throwing  his 
arms  around  Kerd  and  Messing  his  preserver,  hut  he  con- 
trolled himself,  and  only  said,  putting  out.  his  hand 

"Thanks,  old  fellow;  1  owe  you  one.  This  is  a  lively 
part  of  t.he  world,  sure  lirst  a  water  spoilt,  then  a  shark. 
I  wonder  what  the  next  will  be?" 

"Rawshouldersif  you  don't  get  a  shirt  on  pretty  soon," 
Kerd  laughingly  answered.  "You're  not  used  to  this 
hot  sun,  you  know." 

"  I'm  going  to  have  that  sea  fan  lirst."  Larry  replied; 
and  despile  all  their  remnnsl  ranees  he  stalled  again  for 
the  side  of  the  boat. 

"Here  you'  sea  fan  is.  Mars  Larry,"  Kauc|iia  shouted, 
holding  it  up.  "  You  have  '11111  in  yon'  hand  w'cn  you 
come  up,  an'  drop  it  in  de  boat.  You  bring  'um  up. 
sun- '." 

Jt  was  I  rue  e| '_.  li  ;    Larry  had  clung  to  his  pri/.c  w  ill 

out   knowing  it  tlirou-li  all    the  danger. 

On  the.  way  back  to  the  house  Kauqiia  was  for  telling 
of  the  wonderful  bailies  he  and  his  '\oung  mars  "  had 
liad  with  sharks  in  Trinidad,  and  Kerd  hied  in  vain  to 
keep  him  quiet;  but  one  of  the  boatmen  was  more  sue 
cesst'al  \vben  he  suggested  that  Kaiupia  did  not  show  an) 
^•reat  anxiety  to  attack  the  shark  this  time. 

Ferd   was   more  disposed   to  worry  over  his  wet   clothes 
than  to  exult  over  his  conquest,  of  the  shark.       "  Suppose 
our    friend    says    he    c-in't    keep    us."    lie    said.  "I'll    be    in 
pretty    condition    to    go    to    some    other    hon^e.   won't     I'' 
ic   need    not  have   feared,   for  when   (lies    reached  the 
vine-covered   house   they   found    their    ]M,M    waiting    for 
them    with    the   announcement   that    he'    had    \isited    the 
schooner   and    met   Uncle    Hen,   and    that    it 
ranged  that  they  were  to  stay  with  him  while  the\ 
in   Bermuda. 

"  I  have  learned  your  names,  my  boys,  which  you 


i   i!    may   be  convenient 
:    br  dge     and  now 
OU    to   yOUl'    room    before  din- 
nave   -'one  on   and   said 

Majesty^  Legislative  Coun 

,      ,      '  the  principal  residents  of  the 

not 

I- 1  nl   exclaimed, 
dinner       "  And  it's  all 
ai   we  found   it.      I   never  should 
ran.  e  to  come  in  and  ask." 

•    you  n    and    tell    me    all   your  bad    points  as 

retorted  ;  "  you  see.  I'm  (hiding 

,,ut  your  »• I -s  for  myself.  I'.ut  it  /*  a  darling- place, 

jMI'l   jt  -      rv,.  read  of  such  houses,  but   never  saw  one  be- 

wnat   a    heavy  mahogany  bedstead!     All  the 

i   |Ve    is    heav\     old     fashioned    mahogany.      It's    the. 

30r|    Of   (lung   you    read   about    in    old    K.nglish    houses.       I 

suppose  this  furniture  all  came  from  Kngland,  of  course. 

And  such  heavy  old  silverware  on  the  sideboard." 

When  the  boys  turned  iii  early  that  night  to  their 
snowy  bed,  Larry  had  something  more  to  say  about  the 
adventure  with  the  shark. 

••Kerd,  old  chap,  I  don't  forget  that  if  it  were  not  for 
you  I  should  be  sleeping  in  a  cold  bed  tonight.  And 
there's  one  thing  that's  been  bothering  me.  I've  been 
priding  myself  on  doing  tilings  very  deliberately— always 
thinking  lirst  and  acting  afterwards.  But  suppose  you 
bad  done  that  this  afternoon  -  had  stopped  to  consider 
first  and  stuck  the  shark  afterwards.  There'd  have  been 
a  sudden  end  to  my  voyage  to  the  "West  Indies,  Wouldn't 

there !" 

"Nonsense!"  Kerd  retorted;  "we're  both  all  right— 
that's  the  main  point--  and  ready  for  something  new  to- 
morrow ." 

Mr.  Oiiterbrid'je  was  the  best  host  they  could  possibly 
have  bad  in  Bermuda.  He  knew-  all  the  places  and  all 
the  people,  and  often  went  with  them  himself.  When  he 
did  not.  he  told  them  where  and  how  to  g'o,  and  sent  them 
in  his  own  boats.  He  explained  to  them  how  the  islands, 
which  la\  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  although 
about  twenty  four  miles  long,  were  now  here  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  wide,  so  that  by  (ravelling  in  a  boat  they 
could  nowhere  have  far  to  walk  to  reach  any  point  they 
desired.  He  told  them  about  the  old  town  cf  St.  George's, 
the  ancient  capital,  where  the  blockade-runners  used  to 
land,  loaded  with  cotton,  in  1SI>:{;  he  told  them  how  to 
go  to  Walsinuham.  the  house  that  the  poet  Thomas  Moore 
once  lived  in:  and  the  Caves;  and  the  Gibbs  Hill  light- 
house; and  all  the  places  that  were  worth  seeing,  not  for 
getting  the  place  with  the  singular  name  of  the  "Devil's 
Hole." 

When  they  visited  the  1  "evil's  Hole.  Kauqiia  gave  the 
hoys  a  n  Tea  t  frighl.  Odd  as  the  name  is  it  is  very  appro- 
priate, lor  the  place  is  a  great  hole  in  the  side  of  a  small 
hill,  and  deep  in  the  ground,  partly  overhung  by  rocks, 
and  full  of  fresh  sea-water,  in  which  hundreds  of  vora- 
cious Crimpers  and  other  large  lish  are  kept.  The  tide 
rises  and  falls  in  the  hole,  for  there  is  a  subterranean 
passage  connecting  il  with  the  sea.  A  high  stone  wall 
keeps  people  out,  but  when  the  boys  summoned  the 
owner  he  unlocked  the  gate  and  took  them  in.  It  was 
a  dark,  slippery,  ghost  ly  place,  the  water  said  to  be  thirty 
or  forty  feet  deep;  and  when  the  guide  clapped  his  hands 
scores  of  the  red  mouthed  groupers,  some  of  them  three' 
and  four  feet  loicj-.  with  gaping  mouths  and  sharp  teeth. 
came  up  to  the  edge  to  be  fed.  Some  of  them  were  so 
tame  that  the  guide  took  them  up  in  his  bauds  and  stroked 
their  backs. 

"They  look  hungry,"  Kerd  said. 

"They're  always  hungry,"  the  guide  replied,  "and 
!1  eat  anything.  If  a  man  should  fall  in  there, 
I  tear  him  to  pieces  in  a  minute.  We  threw  a  dead 
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dog  in  one  clay,  and  lie  was  eaten  up  before  you  could 
count  ten." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  the  guide's  mouth  be- 
fore the  boys  heard  a  shout  from  Fauqua,  and  saw  him 
plunge  head  first  into  the  pool,  clashing  the  big  fish  right 
and  left.  An  instant  later  he  emerged  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  clambered  unhurt,  upon  the  rocks. 

"  What  was  that  for?"  Ferd  shouted,  as  Fauqua  re- 
joined them,  wringing  the  water  out  of  his  thin  clothes. 
"  You  deserve  to  have  your  head  broken  for  taking  such 
a  risk  for  nothing." 

"Didn'  Mars  Ferd  jump  in  arfter  de  shark?"  Fauqua 
retorted.  "Dem  Bermudy  niggahs  dey  t'ink  Fauqua 
was  afraid.  I  show 'em  Fauqua  not  afraid  i>f  de  shark 
nor  do  big  fish  neither.  I'd  'a' gone  in  wid  mars  arl'liT 
de  shark,  on'y  I  know'd  I'd  jest  be  iu  de  way.  Dey 
mustn't  t'ink  Fauqua  Traid." 

"  It's  a  good  thing  the  sun  is  hot  in  these  countries  or 
some  of  us  would  be  wet  half  the  time,"  Larry  said,  to 
prevent  Ferd  from  scolding  Fauqua  any  further. 

From  the  Devil's  Hole  they  sailed  around  to  Walsing- 
ham,  and  went  all  over  the  old  stone  house  in  which 
Moore  wrote  many  of  his  poems.  They  sat  under  the 
poet's  favorite  calabash-tree,  and  Larry  picked  one  of  the 
gourds  to  take  home  to  his  sister.  From  a  colored  man 
who  lived  on  the  premises  they  made  their  first  inquiry 
for  Abel  Forefinger,  for  they  had  been  so  busy  that  they 
had  almost  forgotten  him. 

"Foabfingah?"  the  old  darky  answered,  taking  otl'  hi* 
hat  to  scratch  his  head.  "I  don'  t'ink  I  ever  heard  de 
name,  sah.  Dey's  agemman  lives  over  St.  George  way 
named  Peter  Knuckle  ;  reckon  he  wouldn't  unswah, 
sah?" 

Wherever  they  inquired  they  met  with  similar  an- 
swers. Families  of  Thumbs  were  unearthed,  and  Wristts, 
and  a  Moses  Mitten,  but  nowhere  in  Bermuda  could  they 
learn  of  any  one  bearing  the  romantic  name  of  Fore- 
finger. 

"Well,  I  don't  think  Uncle  Ben  can  be  disappointed 
with  what  we've  learned  in  Bermuda,  even  if  we  haven't 
found  Abel  Forefinger."  Larry  said,  when  their  last  night 
arrived.  "I'm  sure  it's  opened  up  a  new  world  to  me. 
We've  found  out  how  raising  onions  and  potatoes  and 
Easter  lilies  are  the  great  industries,  and  how  many  crates 
they  ship  every  year.  We've  been  all  around  the  islands 
and  all  over  them.  We  know  that  it's  an  English  island 
with  an  English  Governor,  and  that  it  has  a  little  parlia- 
ment and  laws  of  its  own.  We've  seen  how  the  natives 
live  and  lived  with  them,  and  we  know  they're  first-rate 
good- hearted  people." 


"And  I  don't  think  we've  even  spoken  to  an  American 
since  we  came  here,"  said  Ferd. 

"  Not  one,"  Larry  laughed.  "  We've  no  use  for  Amer- 
icans just  now — at  least  I  haven't;  I  see  enough  of  them 
at  home.  Oh,  do  you  know,  Ferd,  I've  discovered  that 
there's  a  telegraph  cable  here,  and  that  we  could  telegraph 
to  our  friends  in  New  York  if  we  wanted  l<>:" 

"Why,  of  course,"  Ferd  replied.  "Do  you  think 
we're  all  wild  savages  down  this  way?  There's  a  cable 
to  almost  every  island  we're  going  to.  But  you  have  to 
pay  well  when  you  use  it.  From  Trinidad  to  New  York 
you  have  to  pay  §3  29  a  word.  When  we  lived  in  Guate- 
mala the  rate  was  s~  a  word  to  New  York." 

The  last  farewells  were  said  to  their  kind  hosts,  all 
except  Mr.  Outerbridge,  who  promised  to  eat  dinner  with 
them  on  the  schooner  before  they  sailed.  All  the  ser- 
vants were  liberally  feed,  for  this  was  the  only  way  in 
which  they  were  allowed  to  pay  for  their  hospitable  en- 
tertainment. The  curiosities  they  had  collected  were  put 
in  the  dingey  and  they  were  off.  lUseemed  almost  like 
leaving  home  to  say  good -by  to  the  kind  people  in  the 
shady  cottage;  and  yet  when  they  were  settled  iu  their 
little  room  on  the  schooner  again,  that  seemed  like  home 
too. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  anything  about  the  delights  of 
winter  sailing  in  these  waters  yet,"  Ferd  said  to  Larry. 
"Of  course  you  were  sick  at  first,  and  the  voyage  to  Ber- 
muda was  cold  and  rough.  But  now  you'll  see  what  it 
means-  smooth  water  generally,  bright  nights,  beautiful 
weather  nearly  every  day,  always  something  new  to  see. 
It's  prime,  I  tell  you." 

"  Yes,  so  it  is,"  Uncle  Ben  put  in.  "You'll  find  the 
schooner  a  good  home,  and  like  it.  the  better  the  further 
you  go.  I  shall  feel  more  comfortable,  too,  now  I  know 
that  you  are  able  to  take  care  of  yourselves.  You  have 
done  well  in  Bermuda,  boys;  uncommon  well.  I  e -\peci 
you  to  have  adventures  and  run  some  risks,  but  don't  be 
foolhardy.  The  schooner  has  a  new  bowsprit,  you  see. 
and  we'll  hope  for  a  g'ood  run  to  Nassau.  I'll  tell  \<m  a 
little  secret,  too.  We  have  two  tons  of  ice  on  board 
You'll  find  that,  that  means  a  great  deal  of  comfort  before 
we've  gone  much  further  south." 

The  voyage  to  Nassau  was  a  very  ditferent  matter  from 
sailing  down  from  New  York  111  December.  They  wer 
on  deck  most  of  the  time,  and  Larry  and  Ferd  slept  under 
the  stars  every  night,  with  nothing  but  a  piece  of  sail  for 
covering.  The  first  break  in  the  voyage  was  sighting 
the  Island  of  Abaco,  where  there  is  a  light-house,  and 
twenty-four  hours  later  the  Boca  (lr<nnli-  was  lyinu'  in- 
side Hog  Island,  in  Nassau  Harbor. 
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I  dilVercnl    from    Bermuda."  Lan 

claimed,  as  lir  ill''  town   i'roi  There 

-,,•,.  :,  trees,  more  strange  liees  ul'  all   kinds,  and 

O  many   i 

••  rl  ,  >eauties  of  a  voya 

jshui,  :  '  "No  tWO  Of  then 

ill    their  appearance   or  their    people.       I    am 

U>  put  you  i  orld  a  u  ,\  mi  are  not 

iiidu  just  as  \  on  diil  in  I'ermiida.  Till'  white  people  here 
are  ver\  much  like  tin'  Uermudians.  but  thi  06S  are 

dill'i-n-nl.       The\    are  nut    MI  far  advanced    in   civiliza 
many    ul'    t'nt'iii    li\c   without    any   ul'   tin-    things    lliat   we 
ri.nsidrr  necessaries,  and  for  iliat   reason   I  want  you  to 
make   your   headi|iiartei  s    m    some    negro's   house    in    the 

country.      I  want  you  in  see  bow  a  man  who  is  put  in 

tin-  world  \villi  absolutely  nothing  ran  Ine  and  live 
comfortably  tOO. 

Tin-  schooner's    bo  ed  the   boys    near  the   heart 

of  thr  town,  iii  Raws Square.      Fauqua  was  with  iln-in 

again,  ol'  course,  carrying  their  satchels,  and  they  were 
soon  surrouniled  liy  a  far  greater  crowd  of  darkies  than 

they  a  Bermuda.      Hut  fchej  wi  re  aol  to  In-  himlen-il 

lliis  1   one  bj    1  he  harmless  blacks. 

"No  carriage  bere!"  Larry  lau_  "Come  aloiiL'. 

l''a;ii|ua.  till  we   find   a    slore   lo  leave  our   baggage    in    till 

w  e  want  n      Mo~e\  right  aloug  about  your  business,  boys" 

(to  the  'j  ni  i  M  in  u  Crowd  Ilia!  !':.!  lowed  them  )  ;  "  we  don't 
want  anything  at  all;  no  hotel.no  baggage  earned,  no 
guides." 

Hui  lie  could  not  drive  a\v;iy  one  little  half-naked  chap, 
black  as  a  coal,  who  insisted  upon  dancing  and  prancing 

.     e    t  hem.  rolling    the    whiles   ,,|'    his    eyes  very    ell'ect 

"You  done  inns'  see  me  dive,  maws  hoss. "  I  h  is  com  lea  I 
shaver  cried  "  Jes  I  Vow  a  big  copi>i'i'  oll"n  de  w'art',  an' 
see  me  fetch  'mi  hack. 

Fauqua  chased  this  youngster  away,  and  the  boys  soon 
found  an  accommodating  storekeeper  who  was  v.'il!ing  to 
keep  their  satchels. 

"  Now  for  a  fresh  world  to  conquer!"  Ferd  exclaimed 
when  they  came  out  of  the  store.  "  Do  you  know.  Larry. 
I  think  you'd  belter  be  master  of  ceremonies  here  too, 
because  you  se&  our  next  place  is  Havana,  where  they 
speak  Spanish.  (tf  course.  I'll  have  to  do  all  the  business 
there  and  in  Mexico,  so  it's  only  fair  that  you  should  do 
it  in  Nassau  as  well  as  in  Bermuda." 

"  Very  well,"  Larry  assented,  "  that  seems  fair  enough. 
Then  the  royal  command  is  that  we  walk  about  the 
place  lirst,  to  get  our  bearings.  I  don't  believe  in 
wasting  our  money  on  carriages  while  we  have  good 
There's  a  line  looking  hotel  on  the  hill  that  I 
shouldn't  mind  visiting,  but  we're  on  our  parole  to  avoid 
the  Americans.  Let  us  try  this  main  street  lirst." 

It  did  not  take  them  long  to  walk  through  the  princi- 
pal streets,  hot  as  the  afternoon  was.  But  when  they 
came  to  an  a  venue  one  block  hack  from  the  water,  shaded 
on  lioth  sides  by  gorgeous  pride  of  India  trees,  it  looked 
so  cool  and  inviting  that  they  could  not.  resist,  the  temp- 
tation to  follow  it.  This  was  Shirley  Street,  as  they  saw 
by  the  signs,  and  it  led  them  out  of  the  close-built  city, 
pasl  the  hospital,  past  an  open  common,  then  past  a  cem- 
etery, and  so  into  the  country,  where  there  were  still 
houses,  but  far  apart,  with  tields  between. 

All  of  these  fields  were  shut  in  with  high  stone  walls. 
but  some  of  the  walls  were  broken.  Through  one  of  the 
breaks  a  well-trodden  path  led;  and  the  hoys  determined 
lo  follow  it,  for  they  could  see  that  after  crossing  the 
Held  it  led  out  again  into  a  cool  and  shady  thicket. 

"I  don'  know   'bout  goin'  in  dere,"  Fauqua  ohjected 
holding  back  as  they  were  about  to  enter  the  thicket.     "I 
don'  like  dem  little  roads  in  de  woods.      DeyV 
(ley's    no   end.  an'  (ley    winds,   an'    turns,    an'    twises.   an' 
M    you   don'    know    whar   yo 


lo     in  sech  places,  Mars 

Larrj 

!_.,',  ,  .,;   the    idea  of  being  lost  on 

sll(.h  ,    island,   and  among  such  small 


,    ,.;,,,    aln  over    them  !"    Larry    ex 

claimed.  ie    of  them   are    more   than    ten   or  twelve 

lid   walk   ad-OSS  the  entire   isl- 
.,,,, |    hi  You're   afraid   of  ghosts  ill    the   dark 

Fauqua.       I'""   come  along ;    they    sha'n't    hurt 

VOII." 

It  was  a  delightful  path  through  the  thick  chaparral. 
There  were  wild  Mowers  growing  iii  the  shade,  and  red 
berries  on  mai  e  bushes,  and  strange  birds  sang 

for  the  visitors.  The  path  itself  was  of  red  clay,  packed 

as  hard  and  smooth  as  a  M '.  But,  after  all,  Fauqua 

right.  Those  by-paths  in  Nassau  and  some  of  the 
Other  islands  are  dangerous  for  people  who  do  not  know 
them  well.  The  boys  were  walking  into  a  .trap,  cool  and 
pleasant  as  I  lie  w  ay  seemed. 

They  could  tell  some  strange  stories  if  they  could  only 
talk,  those  hard  red  paths.  They  were  made  by  slaves, 
more's  the  pity.  In  old  times  the  slaves  stole  from  one 
plantation  to  another  at  night,  making  visits,  buying  and 

selling  ai ig  themselves,  sometimes  doing  less-honest 

things.  They  had  secret  dens  of  their  own  in  the  chap- 
arral, and  paths  led  to  them.  They  crossed  and  swerved, 
these  hidden  roads,  and  sometimes  ended  suddenly  in  the 
most  bewildering  way,  and  few  white  men  ever  trod 
them,  or  d"  now.  The  negroes  still  use  them  for  short- 
cuts to  their  homes,  and  occasionally  a  criminal  running 
away  from  the  ollicers.  and  so  they  are  kept  still  hard 
and  smooth. 

The  bo\s  went  on  and  on.  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
little  forest.  It  was  so  cool  and  pleasant,  after  the  hot 
sun.  They  sat  down  to  rest,  and  suddenly  discovered 
that  twilight  was  coming  on.  This  hurried  them  back, 
for  they  had  still  to  find  a  place  to  pass  the  night.  They 
reached  a  point  where  the  path  divided  unexpectedly  into 
two  paths.  Which  should  they  take;  They  chose  one 
and  followed  it,  and  it  brought  them  against  a  ruinous 
stone  wall,  and  ended  there.  They  retraced  their  steps, 
but  it  was  too  dark  now  to  find  the  other  path.  Dark- 
ness came  suddenly,  intense  darkness,  and  it  did  not  need 
Fauqua's  exclamation  to  tell  them  that  they  were  lost  in 
the  bush. 

"You  see,  Fauqua  he  know  ;  he  done  see  sech  places 
befo'.  Don'  try  to  go  on;  you  jes  hurt  you'selves  an' 
get  lost  worser." 

Indeed  Ferd  had  already  tripped  and  cut  his  hands 
and  face  on  the  rocks. 

"Let  Fauqua  try  him  way."  The  mulatto  boy  put 
both  hands  up  to  his  mouth  and  gave  a  long-drawn-out 
"11  a-1-l-o-o — o — o — o!" 

Repeating  this  at  short  intervals,  while  they  all  stood 
huddled  together  in  the  darkness,  at  length  they  heard 
an  answering  shout:  then  another.  But  the  voices  were 
a  long  way  oil',  and  after  a  little  the  answers  could  hard- 
ly be  heard  at  all. 

"  I  think  we're  in  for  a  night  of  it  in  the  woods,  Larry," 
Ferd  said.  "  We  never  can  find  our  way  out  of  it  in  the 
dark  " 

"  Leave  it  to  me."  Larry  answered.  "  When  you  West- 
Indians  are  done  trying  your  ways,  I  think  I  can  take  us 
all  out  of  here  in  about  half  an  hour." 

[ill    UK    CONTINUED.] 


MOTHER'S    WAY. 

•  I  lo  \ou  ever  find  it  te<>  hot  to  play  ont-of-iloors.  Harry?" 
"  -x"  :    /  don't,  lint  mamma  dues.      I  oiii'ss  she  lee  Is  it  for  both 
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THE   CHILDREN'S   HOME   AT   THE  WORLD'S 
FAIR. 

BY  MRS.  M.  P.  HANDY. 

HE  great  World's  Fair  at  Chicago   is  not   altogether 
for  grown  folks.     The  children  have  their  own  es- 
pecial corner,  close  to  the  Woman's  Building,  a  sort  of 
House  Beautiful,  wherein   is  gathered  from   all  parts  of 
the  earth  everything  that  can  amuse,  interest,  or  instruct 
the  children  and  their  mo- 
thers.     In  short,  the  Chil- 
dren's Building  is  a  com- 
bination   of    play-house, 
school-room,  and  nursery. 

Everything  which  goes 
into  (his  building  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  nature  of  an 
exhibit,  a  model  of  its 
kind,  and  even  while  the 
children  are  playing  they 
will  be  learningsomething- 
all  the  time.  The  Kinder- 
garten system  forms  the 
keynote  of  the  whole,  and 
a  select  corps  of  experi- 
enced Kindergurtners.  un- 
der the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  International 
Kindergarten  Association, 
supervises  the  amusements 
of  the  little  ones.  For 
the  older  children  there 
are  daily  lectures  suit- 
ed to  their  understanding 
— talks,  in  fact,  illustrated 
with  stereopticon  views, 
about  some  foreign  land, 
after  which  the  children 
are  taken  to  see  the  ex- 
hibit made  by  that  coun- 
try at  the  exposition.  Af- 
ter a  talk  about  China,  for  example,  the  audience  go 
to  see  the  Chinese  and  their  exhibit;  after  Japan  has 
been  the  subject  they  pay  a  visit  to  the  Japs,  and  so  on 
through  the  list.  It  may  take  more  than  one  day  to  tell 
the  children  about  some  of  the  countries — Japan,  for  in- 
stance— but  care  is  taken  that  they  shall  enjoy  these  novel 
lessons  in  geography.  Moreover,  there  are  a  number  of 
dolls  made  to  look  as  much  as  possible  like  the  babies  of 
different  nations,  each  with  the  costume  of  its  own  coun- 
try, the  small  garments  made  to  take  oil  and  off:  and 
these  dolls  are  dressed  and  undressed,  so  that  the  children 
and  their  mothers  may  see  how  people  dress  their  babies 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Miss  Emily  Huiitington,  of  New  York,  who  has  done 
so  much  to  perfect  the  system,  has  charge  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  section.  All  the  things  in  use  here  are  of  chil- 
dren's size — tables,  chairs,  beds,  brooms,  cooking  utensils, 
etc.,  large  toys,  in  fact,  with  which  the  children  may  do 
their  merry  housekeeping  in  the  pleasantest  fashion. 
Mrs.  Quiiicy  Shaw,  of  Boston,  has  a  class  in  sloyd,  the 
Norwegian  manual  training,  and  shows  the  mothers  that 
boys  and  girls  with  a  passion  for  whittling-  can  just  as 
easily  cut  useful  articles  from  wood  as  shavings,  if  they 
are  encouraged  to  do  so. 

There  are  two  play-grounds,  one  a  roof  garden,  where 
on  the  flat  surface  of  the  roof,  which  is  only  two  stories 
high,  there  are  growing  plants,  flowers,  and  vines,  en- 
closed and  covered  in  at  a  height  of  fifteen  feet  with 
strong  wire  netting,  so  that  the  little  ones  cannot  lose 
their  toys,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  falling.  Eeal  live 
birds  and  butterflies  circle  above  the  heads  of  the  children 
in  this  great  cage,  which  is  a  wonderful  place  for  games 


of  hoop  and  ball,  and  for    the    flying    of  balloons   and 

kites. 

The  other  play-ground  is  on  the  ground- floor  of  the 
building.  Here  no  grown  person  is  allowed  to  enter, 
except  the  attendants,  although  visitors  are  permitted  to 
watch  the  little  ones  at  play  from  a  concealed  gallery 
overlooking  the  court  from  the  second  story.  This  gal- 
lery also  serves  as  a  screen  for  musicians.  Around  this 
square  are  gayly  trimmed  booths,  where  toys  of  all  na- 
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tions  may  be  obtained  for  the  amusement  of  the  children, 
and  in  addition  to  these  there  is  a  wonderful  collection 
of  mechanical  toys — steam-engines,  telegraphic  instru- 
ments, electrical  machines,  photographic  cameras,  etc. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  building  is  a  creche  where 
young  children  can  be  left  in  the  care  of  experienced 
nurses,  who  will  provide  for  all  their  wants  while  their 
mothers  are  visiting  the  different  departments  of  the  ex- 
position. This  is  a  minor  feature  of  the  building,  and 
the  children  thus  cared  for  will  be  limited  to  a  certain 
number  each  day.  As  one  of  the  Lady  Managers  ex- 
pressed it,  "We  have  no  idea  of  making  the  Children's 
Building  a  stand  at  which  to  check  babies  till  called 
for."  The  chief  object  of  the  creche  is  the  instruction 
of  the  mothers,  and  lectures  are  given  on  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  care  of  infants — diet,  clothing,  sanitation, 
physical  training,  and  amusements  for  young  children. 
Attached  to  the  creche  are  receiving-rooms  for  the  little 
ones,  dressing-rooms,  bath-rooms,  a  play- room,  and  a  dor- 
mitorv. 


A  LUCKY  GAME  OF  CHESS. 

SMALL  things  are  sometimes  very  important  factors  iu  the 
lives  of  men  and  of  nations.  A  chance  word  spoken  uninten- 
tionally has  often  resulted  in  differences  between  rulers  that 
have  led  to  the  overthrow  of  kingdoms.  A  mere  act  of  ordi- 
nary kindness  has  been  known  to  change  wh.-it  appeared  to  be 
I!M'  •  I  I'M  i  ri  v  ol  ;i  in;i  n  1 1  "in  a  u  ivtelied  and  ignominious  do  at  h  to 
life  with  opportunity  to  make  life  glorious,  and  all  within  the 
short  space  of  an  hour.  The  story  is  that  of  the  Moorish 
Prince,  Abul  Hejex,  who  was  thrown  into  prison  for  sedition  by 
his  brother  Muhammed,  King  of  Granada.  There  he  remained 
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pi  .  place 

of  a    fresh    rcM.ll.  :ilnl    81  i. •••    tin 

oiu     1,1'   bis    l'.i-lias    I"    see    lo    Ins   imniediaie  i  \<  <-ni  inn. 

Aiml  ll<  i<  \  was  '    •'""' 

mi  pr.-pa  •  flie  Princo  as]          •        •    amirs' 

.  M!  icaty  hi'  <il.: 

pernii-sioii    to   Imish  his  game,      lie  was   in  no  b  "t    the 

M.  ami  \M-11  I'nr  liim  that  be  was  not,  foi   bi 

Iger   brought    the  new  s  ihal    MII 
hammed  hail  been  struck  dead  by  apop  d   \luil  waa  < 

\\  illi  | -laiiiH'cl   King  11!  I  .!  aiiada. 

ll    w  as   indeed  a   small    l'a\  "I    lor   Ihi-    I'asha    In  grant,  lull    il   al- 

lered  tin-  v,  ni  nf  the  King's  career,  aud  u  is  to  be  hoped 

Ihal  when  iVinii  prisoner  the  lal  Icr  became  ruler  he  possessed 
thai  . pialn  \  w li"  li  Kings  an  said  uot  in  lia\e.  tliat  of  gratitude 
to  his  unwitting  prcsci-MT.  Il  tlie  I'asha  was  not  suitably  re- 
warded. I  lien  truly  was  Aim  1  llejex  an  ungt  a  I  el'nl  wretch. 


A    CURIOUS    1MT    OF 

IN'  I  lie  i -eii; ii  nl  I >  \\  .  a  lil  tie  French  girl,  wlm  was  tending 
a  emv  liv  the  mail-side,  and  wlm.  in  s|iile  nl'her  hninlile  dress 
•  md  occupation,  had   a    |ireii\    lace  and  an   aristocratic  air,  at- 
tracted   I  he  al  tent  inn  nl'  a  great    lad\  .  the  Marc  him  less  Hniilan- 
vil tiers,  w  Im  was  passing  in  her  carriage.      Calling  I  lie  child  lip 

to  hel  .  slie  sjioke  \  er>  kindly  and  oll'ered  her  a  piece  of  money  : 
hilt  tin  halli;hl\  little  peasant  1'rincess  d  re\\  herseil'llp  in  great 

disdain,  and  iiil'niini-d  the-  lad\  that  her  name  was  .leanne  de 
Valois.  and  that  she  w  as  a  .  endant  of  King  Henry  II. 

The  kind  .Marchioness  ipieslinncd  bcr  on  the'  subject  of  her 
genealoi;v,  and  found  that  she  had  il  all  al  her  tongue's  end  : 
and  it  ended  in  her  taking  the  little  en  w  -girl  into  her  coach  and 
carrying  her  oil'  lo  I'aris.  There  she  was  placed  under  Ihe  tui- 
tion ol'ilie  lies!  masters  until  she  had  grown  to  lie  an  ace 

plished  and  licantil'til  young  lady,  when  she  was  presented  at 
court  and  her  story  told  to  Ihe  King.  lie  settled  a  pension 
upon  her,  and  she  was  married  in  i  In-  I  ', t  de  la  Mntte. 

Better  far.  however,  for  little  .leanne  de  Valois  hail  she  re- 
mained a  peasant  instead  of  encountering  the  temptations  of 
court  life.  When  Louis  XVI.  came  to  ilic  t  In  one.  i,nieen  Main- 
Antoinette  was  particularly  kind  to  the  young  Cimntess.  and 
gave  her  an  important  position  near  herself :  Imt  it  was  repaid 
with  liase  ingratitude.  To  obtain  money  for  her  extravagance 
she  I'm '.oil  I  In-  (Queen's  name,  and  got  possession  of  a  diamond 
nei  klace,  winch  sin-  pretended  lo  lm\  for  her  ro\  nl  lienefaet  n-ss. 
She  was  publicly  whipped  and  liranded  on  the  shoulders,  and 
then  sentenced  to  imprisonment  fur  life.  In  less  than  a  year, 
however,  she  managed  to  escape  from  prison,  and  made  her 
way  to  Kngland,  where  she  died. 

An  uncle  of  this  same  Jeanne  de  Valois  was  a  very  different 
character.  He  lived  at.  Troves  under  the  shadow  of  the  cathe- 
dral  clock;  and  although  knowing  all  about,  his  family,  and 
that  ho  bad  a  right  to  call  the  King  "  cousin."  he  worked  merri- 
ly all  day  long  in  a  little  wooden  dwelling,  over  which  there 

was  a  board  with  a  black   1 t  painted  on   it,  and  the  words, 

••  llenn  .  shoe-mender  to  the  human  race." 

This  member  of  the  house  of  Valois  cared  not  a  straw  for  his 
rights:  and  a  detachment  of  the  royal  guards  who  had,  through 
his  niece,  while  she  was  in  favor  at  court,  received  orders  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  with  a  kindly  message  from  the  King,  found  him  sur- 
prisingly indifferent,  to  the  advantages  offered  him  and  his  sons. 
He  did  not  think,  he  said,  that  the  hoys  would  rellcet  very  much 
honor  on  the  family,  Imt  as  that  was  t  heir  a  II  air,  he  would  ac- 
cept the  King's  generosity  tor  them.  ''I  think,"  he  added, 
(plaint ly,  "  that  his  Majesty  is  about  doing  what  J  do  daily — to 
patch  an  old  hoot,  which  never  lasts  loin;." 

Almost  before  the  brilliant  ictinnc.  had  disappeared  the  shoe- 
inender  was  singing  again,  apparently  without  a  thought  for 
the  Haltering  visit,  he  had  just  received. 

Very  soon  after  curious  "  Henry  "  received  a  pension  and  the 
title  of  Count  from  his  "  cousin"  and  sovereign,  with  tin-  accom- 
pany ing  misfortune  of  being  obliged  to  resign  his  faseinal  tug  oc- 
cupation of  "  .shoe-mender  to  the,  human  race." 

His  sous  went  into  the  army,  and  also  received  titles  and 
benefits  :  but  as  the  cobbler  had  prophesied,  none  of  them  added 
much  t  (i  t  he  honor  of  the  family.  Their  relationship  to  the  un- 
principled Jeanne  was  also  greatly  against  them,  and  at  her 
downfall  they  sank  again  into  obscurity.  The  great-grandson 
of  the  old  cobbler,  whose  branch  of  Ihe  Valois  family  had  begun 
ill  a  royal  cradle,  was  buried  in  the  pauper  cemetery  of  Pan-. 


\KT.iK   AND  JAAPJE. 

R 
I. 

M\  \  |M.  irlh    Holland   girl    ten    ,\  ears   old, 

c]   he    really    very  dillicnlt   to  tell 
I1,,,,,,,    the  •  '     -I    the    place   u  hethor    she    lived   on 

land  nr   water.      There   were  ;i    feu    sand   mounds  built 

upon    •  Bshing- villages;  > •  two  gardens  seal 

tered  with  sunflowers;  there  was  a  chicken-coop  or  two; 

a  few  windmills  with  Happing  arms;  and  there  were 
some  .small  swing-bridges  connecting  the  villages.  All 
the  rest  was  water,  Small  salt  ditches  among-  the  sand 
mounds,  ami  the  wide  restless  sea  beyond.  '\Yhen  it 
rained,  or  when  the  watery  hog  crept,  over  the  island, 
one  would  think-  that  lln-  | |>l<-  uould  need  a  few  ad- 
justable mermaids'  tins  for  safely. 

All  the  inli.-iliitants.  from  the  pastor  and  burgomaster 
down  to  the  smallest  lisliermau's  son.  were  so  well  satis- 
lied  with  their  island  that  they  would  not  have  changed 
it  for  any  other  part  of  the  world.  They  liked  to  live 
jusl  like  (heir  remote  gival  oraiidfathers.  Those  respect- 
able worthies  wore  baggy  breeches  and  silver  button  or- 
naments: and  their  wives  and  children  wore  gay  caps, 
flowered  bodices  with  striped  sleeves  to  the  elbows,  and 
plaid-topped  aprons. 

\la;irljo  and  all  lie!'  friends  dressed  in  this  quaint  fash- 
ion .  and  even  the  young  brides  wore  their  great-grand- 
mothers' wedding-gowns,  and  then  laid  the  garments 
carefully  away  in  chests,  to  he  worn  by  brides  of  coming 
\  car-. 

Living  on  this  far-away  island,  where  change  was  so 
much  dreaded,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Maartje  was  a  quiet 
and  staid  little  girl,  and  that  one  day  she  said  to  her 
grandmother,  "I  shall  live  hei'e  until  I  am  one  hundred 
years  old,  and  nothing  will  ever  happen." 

But  it  is  not  safe  to  be  too  positive  about  the  future, 
even  on  an  island  in  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

"  It's  nigh  upon  time  for  the  boats  to  come  in,"  said 
the  old  grandmother.  She  sat  beside  a  large  basket  of 
shrimps  in  the  middle  of  the  best  room  of  Maartje's  mo- 
ther's house,  and  as  she  spoke  she  took  out  a  pretty  pink 
shrimp  and  baited  a  hook  which  hung  upon  its  line  with 
many  other  hooks  and  lines  of  an  upright  frame.  ''  Ho\v 
long  can  it  be  since  the  boats  went  out  last  t"1 

"Just  three  months,  grandmother,"  said  little  Maartje 
from  her  place  at  the  open  door. 

''Yes,  yes,  yes;  just  three  months,"  and  the  grandmo- 
ther shook  her  head  till  the  blue  woollen  nightcap  threat- 
ened to  tumble  off  the  neat  white  cap  that  was  worn  un- 
derneath. "It's  good  luck  if  I'll  have  by  that  time  a 
basket  of  shrimps  all  baited  on  the  hooks  for  the  fisher- 
boys.  How  much  shall  I  get  for  that?" 

"  Four  cents  a  basket,  grandmother,"  prompted  Maart- 
je. in  reply. 

"ignite  right;  quite  right,"  and  the  blue  nightcap 
again  nodded  vigorously.  "The  poor  wives  who  bait 
their  husbands'  hooks  don't  get  anything  for  their  trou- 
ble; but  I  used  to  do  that  and  more  too  for  my  man- 
may  his  soul  rest  in  peace!  It's  the  way  of  the  world. 
I  >h.  it  was  fine,  when  I  was  young,  to  see  the  boats  come 
in!  Strong  and  strapping  the  men  were  in  those  days, 
and  they  made  great  catches  of  fish.  You  don't  see  such 
HI  these  times,  nor  men  nor  fish.  Now,  there's  that  boy 
Jaapje — 

Maartje  looked  up  quickly.  "  My  brother  Jaapje  is 
coming  home  with  the  boats."  she  said,  with  a  little  note 
of  pride  and  joy  in  her  voice. 

Her  grandmother  said  nothing,  but  left  her  hooks  to 

stir  the  soup  in  the  iron   pot    which  hung  by  a  crane  in 

the   large  tiled   fireplace.      On   the    mantel-piece   stood  a 

row  of  beautiful  blue  and  white  plates  of  old  Delft  ware, 

'   Pionouneed  ilartie  and  Yarpie. 
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and  there  were  more  plates,  with  cups  and  saucers,  on 
the  carved  oaken  dresser.  Both  the  china  and  the  rich 
piece  of  furniture  were  priceless  heirlooms,  and  no  one 
could  buy  them  at  whatever  price  from  their  place  in  the 
little  low  cottage. 

The  grandmother  resumed  her  work  and  her  talk  at 
the  same  time.  ''That  boy  Jaapje  is  not  like  his  pool- 
dead  father  nor  his  grandfather.  He  has  learned  too 
much  from  the  English  who  come  here  in  these  times 
with  their  curious  looks  and  queer  ways.  Mark  me! 
This  learning-  is  not  good  for  Jaapje.  Did  you  see  how 
he  went  about  with  his  head  down  and  his  mouth  closed? 
There's  no  true  Hollander  that  won't  look  you  straight 
in  the  eyes;  and  where  were  Jaapje's  eyes  before  he  went 
out  with  the  boats?  Down,  down,  as  if  he  were  always 
shrimp-catching." 

'"Mother!"  said  a  warning  voice.  "Maartje,  go  feed 
your  chickens."  And  the  little  girl's  young  mother  came 
into  the  room  like  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

If  there  was  one  tiling  that  Maartje  enjoyed  more  than 
anything  else  it  was  feeding  her  chickens.  "Chick! 
chick!  chick!"  she  called,  as  she  went  out  with  a  plate  in 
her  hand  in  glad  obedience  to  her  mother.  "Come,  fa- 
ther hen !  Come,  mother  hen!  Come,  babies!"  she  said. 
And  in  response  a  handsome  cock  with  a  hen  and  three 
downy  chickens  came  in  dignified  procession  to  their 
little  mistress.  Maartje  scattered  a  few  crumbs  on  the 
ground,  and  then  sat  in  thoughtful  silence.  Her  lips 
began  to  quiver.  "Grandmother  says,"  she  began,  in 
telling  her  woes  to  the  chickens,  "that  Jaapje  is  not  a 
good  boy.  Grandmother  isn't  kind.  Grandmother  says — 

How  funny  the  chickens  looked  when  they  held  up 
their  heads  and  opened  their  mouths,  as  if  to  catch  rain- 
water! Maartje  forgot  her  troubles  in  seeing  a  little  one 
ride  on  its  mother's  back,  chick-a-back.  What  fun  it 
would  be  to  take  one  in  her  hand  and  run  away  to  play 
with  it!  As  no  one  said  "No"  to  her  thought,  she 
quietly  placed  the  plate  on  a  bench,  softly  came  close  to 
the  brood,  and,  with  a  sudden  dart  into  their  midst,  seized 
the  downiest  chicken  of  all.  Then  what  a  clamor  arose 
from  the  hen  family  !  Maartje  ran  on  without  looking 
back,  although  she  had  not  felt  so  excited  since  the  last 
visit  to  the  island  of  English  visitors  from  Amsterdam. 
The  little  chicken  wrapped  in  her  apron  was  almost  as 
soft  as  the  English  lady's  fur  cape  which  she  had  stroked. 

"Ho,  Maartje,  where  are  you  going?"'  called  a  voice 
behind.  And  looking  back,  she  saw  a  boy  of  about  her 
own  age  running  to  speak  to  her. 

The  wind  was  blowing  furiously,  sweeping  across  the 
sandy  island  as  if  it  were  running  a  race  over  all  the  flat 
fields  of  Holland.  Maartje  thought  of  the  wind  for  the 
first  time  when  she  saw  something  very  large  and  very 
attractive  under  the  boy's  arm.  Almost  every  day  the 
wind  blew,  but  it  was  not  every  day  that  one  could  see 
such  a  beautiful  kite  covered  with  colored  paper  and 
adorned  with  a  long  string  of  fliers. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Maartje,  in  a  burst  of  admiration. 
And  well  she  might  be  pleased,  for  there  are  no  handsomer 
kites  in  the  world  than  those  made  by  the  boys  in  Holland, 
and  no  better  country  for  flying  than  that  flat  land, which 
has  not  even  a  fence  to  bar  the  progress  of  the  wind. 

"Where  a.re  you  going,  Maartje?"  repeated  the  boy, 
struggling  up  with  his  kite. 

"  Look  here, "said  Maartje,  carefully  taking  the  peeping 
chicken  from  the  folds  of  her  apron. 

"Oh!"  said  the  boy,  in  his  turn  surprised  and  pleased. 
"  Look  here,  Maartje;  I'll  let  you  fly  my  kite  for  half  an 
hour  if  you  will  let  me  take  the  chicken." 

"No,"  said  Maartje,  with  determination;  and  the  two 
walked  along  in  silence  and  perfect  understanding. 

"The  other  children  are  sitting  on  the  harbor  dike," 
said  the  boy,  turning  off  towards  the  beach.  "  Good-day." 

"  Good-day,"  said  Maartje. 


She  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear  that  the  chil- 
dren were  seated  on  the  harbor  dike.  It  was  their  favo- 
rite custom  to  sit  for  hours  on  the  dikes  above  the  sea, 
gossiping  together  in  sedate  contentment.  There  was  a 
particularly  long  row  this  afternoon,  and  their  eyes  were 
fixed  so  intently  on  the  sea  that  they  hardly  noticed 
Maartje  when  she  joined  them. 

"Hoe  vaar  you?"  said  Maartje,  saying  "How  do  you 
do?"  in  her  usual  dignilied  manner. 

"Hoe  vaar  you?"  replied  the  children,  with  equal  po- 
liteness. 

Maartje  took  a  seat  next  to  a  little  figure  in  baggy 
breeches;  that  was  a  girl,  as  a  round  knob  at  the  crown 
of  her  cap  indicated.  On  the  girl's  left  was  a  boy  dressed 
in  a  skirt  and  bodice;  the  next  was  a  girl  in  a  similar 
costume.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  tell  at  first  glance 
the  girls  and  boys  in  the  queer  row  on  the  harbor  dike, 
because  their  dress  had  no  distinction,  and  all  looked 
much  alike,  with  light  banged  hair  reaching  the  eye- 
brows and  one  long  curl  on  each  side  of  the  face. 

"We  are  watching  for  the  boats,"  said  the  children. 

"  Have  you  seen  them  yet?"  asked  Maartje. 

"Not  yet." 

Maartje  produced  her  chicken,  and  for  a  time  even  the 
boats  were  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  the  novel  play- 
thing. When  the  novelty  was  over,  and  the  chicken 
closed  its  eyes  and  went  to  sleep,  the  talk  turned  upon 
other  matters. 

"I  have  a  new  pair  of  kloompers, "  said  one  of  the 
little  gossips,  showing  proudly  a  pair  of  clean  wooden 
shoes  almost  heavy  and  solid  enough  to  serve  as  small 
boats  in  the  numerous  ditches  of  the  island. 

"  I  have  a  new  baby  sister,"  said  a  little  girl  who  was 
crocheting  through  a  wooden  spool. 

"I  wish  I  had  a  sister,"  was  the  complaint  of  one  of 
the  girls.  "  I  have  only  two  big  brothers,  and  one 
bigger." 

"Yes;  and  they  tease  you;  and  when  they  call  you 
'little  sister,'  you  cry,"  said  one  of  the  larger  boys,  who 
was  whittling  a  piece  of  wood  into  a  mast  for  a  boat. 

The  girl  blushed  and  said  nothing. 

"I  have  two  sisters  and  two  brothers,"  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  girl  who  was  knitting  a  long  woollen 
stocking. 

"  I  don't  think  much  of  girls," said  a  little  boy  in  petti- 
coats. "They  are  always  telling  you  not  to  do  what  you 
want  to." 

"I  have  only  my  Jaapje,"  said  Maartje,  mournfully; 
and  then,  brightening  a  little,  "  but  I  have  five  cousins, 
and  two  in  Amsterdam." 

"  That  makes  seven,"  corrected  an  older  girl. 

"No,"  maintained  Maartje,  positively;  "I  have  my 
Jaapje,  and  five  cousins,  and  two  in  Amsterdam." 

The  children  became  silent,  and  looked  again  intently 
over  the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  was  not  a  deep  sea  nor  a  large 
one,  but  it  could  rise  into  dangerous  waves  with  storms  as 
furious  as  those  on  the  great  North  Sea  itself.  Its  yellow- 
gray  waves  were  being  lashed  now  into  an  angry  blue 
with  a  line  of  black  at  the  horizon. 

"  It  is  time  for  the  boats,"  said  one  of  the  older  girls. 

At  the  edge  of  the  harbor  two  boys  were  flying  kites, 
and  one  boy  was  sailing  a  wooden  shoe  as  a  boat,  with  a 
small  mast  stuck  in  the  toe.  The  children  on  the  dike 
did  not  look  on  the  beach.  Their  thoughts  were  with 
their  fathers  and  brothers  on  the  boats  at  sea. 

Suddenly  a  boy  jumped  up  and  began  to  run  down 
the  dike.  "The  boats!  the  boats!"  he  cried. 

A  little  girl  followed  quickly,  calling  back  the  joyful 
news,  "The  boats  have  come  in!" 

Soon  all  the  line  except  Maartje  had  left  the  dike.  Her 
attention  had  been  so  absorbed  in  her  chicken  that  at 
first  she  was  surprised  to  lind  herself  alone;  but  with  one 
glance  at  the  sea  she  too  was  convinced,  and  jumping 
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••CHICK!    CHICK!    CHICK:-    SHE    CALLED.      "  COME,  FATHER  HEN  !      COME,  MoTHEK    HEN:      COME,  BABIES:" 


nil.  ran  down   the  dike.      "Tin'  boats  are  in,  and  Jaapje 
is  coming'  home!"  was  the  glad  song  in  her  heart. 

From  all  parts  of  the  island  women,  children,  and  old 
men  were  '  urrying  to  the  harbor.  It  was  wonderful 
that  all  had  heard  the  good  nous  so  soon. 

Slowly  and  gracefully  the  iishinjr- boats  with  their 
orange  and  brown  sails  glided  over  the  waters  to  the  low 
shore.  The  joyful  crowd  on  the  beach  watched 
the  lowering  of  the  sails  and  the  steady  movement  of 
the  oars  as  the  sturdy  sailors,  familiar  figures  in  brown 
breeches  and  blouses  fastened  with  silver  buttons,  easily 
propelled  the  heavy  fleet  into  safety. 

uli,  it  was  a  great  catch  of  lish!  The  women  were  sure 
of  that,  and  with  strong  arms  they  pulled  at  the  ropes 
uiiieh  would  make  the  boats  fast  and  sure  at  last.  Hol- 
la m  I  hearts  beat  uarmly,  though  it  is  the  custom  for  wives 
and  sisters  to  greet  their  husbands  and  brothers  only  with 
dignified  hand-shaking. 

All  were  at  home.     Are  any  mi- 
Why  does  Maartje  wander  restli    -ly  to  and   fro  from 

one  <r i ]>  t<>  the  of  her  ' 

"  Where  is  my  Jaapje?"  i  over  and  over  with 

trembling  voice. 

There  were  eager  cpie.si  ions  and  answers,  followed  by 
low  murmuring,  in  a  group  of  which  .Maartje's  mother 
was  the  centre.  Every  one  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
the  little  girl,  but  she  could  hear  such  chance  phrases  as 
"Jaapje,"  ''Ran  away  when  we  lay  at  anchor,"  "Heard 
afterwards  that  he  was  safe,"  "(lone  off."  And  then 
Alaarlje  saw  her  mother  put  her  apron  over  her  head. 


waive  off  all  interference,  and  run  like  a  wild  bird  to  her 
home. 

Maartje  trembled.  "  Where  is  my  Jaapje?''  she  wailed; 
and  the  chicken  fell  out  of  her  hand,  unheeded. 

"Don't  you  see  he  isn't  here?''  answered  a  sailor; 
and  then,  with  the  kind  impulse  which  all  Hollanders 
feel  towards  children:  "Don't  cry,  little  one.  He  isn't 
dead.  He  ran  away." 

"He  is  coming  back  again,"  said  Maartje,  with  stern 
indignation. 

i  ih.  \ou  know  that,  do  you?"  said  the  sailor. 
:' Of  course  he  is  coming  back,"  sobbed  Maartje,  and 
she  held  her  head  proudly.  "Jaapje  is  a  good  boy,  and 
if  he  ran  away,  it  was  because  he  thought  it  was  right. 
But  he  didn't  think  —  I  know  that  he  didn't  think  how 
hard— how  hard—  And  here  Maarlje  broke  down. 

The  sailor  felt  something  in  his  eyes  that  was  not  the 
moisture  of  Ihe  sea.  and  hurriedly  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  to  find  something  amusing — a  button  or  a  sea- 
shell— for  Maarlje;  but  she  turned  away  without  waiting 

-\  mpathy,  ami  stooped  over  the  fluttering  chicken. 
"Poor  lilile  thing."  she   said.      "Did  you  run   away 

i  n ,  and  is  your  mother  crying.'  ' 

Taking  up  the  chicken  tenderly,  she  ran  towards 
home,  repeating  over  and  over,  ''Jaapje  will  come  back. 
I  know  that  be  will  come  back. 

When   she  reached   her  home  she  went  directly  to  her 

chickens.      "  Mother  hen,  here's  the  runaway,''  she  said, 

ully  putting  down  the  chicken  and  then  going' home. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


HOW     DICK     GOT     HIS     DEER. 


BY   SUSAN   MORUELL. 


DICK  thought  Tom  perfection,  and  tried  to  be  another 
Tom  in  miniature.  This  was  not  so  hard  as  it  might 
seem,  considering  that  the  hero  was  twenty-one  and  the 
hero-worshipper  twelve,  for  they  both  had  pert  noses,  blue 
eyes,  and  yellow  hair.  Dick  walked  with  Tom's  college 
swagger  and  used  Tom's  college  slang — this  latter  at  the 
risk  of  getting  some  rather  stinging  lectures  from  his  fa- 
ther, and,  worse  yet,  being  sent  away  from  ihe  table  in 
the  very  midst  of  dessert.  He  talked  about  pretty  girls 
with  manly  superiority,  and  wore  his  hair  parted  in  the 
middle  and  long  in  the  football  season  because1  Tom  did. 
He  longed  for  the  honor  of  breaking  his  leg  in  a  hurdle- 
raee.  evi-ii  after  he  was  told  "it  hurt  like  thunder."  He 
made  himself  ill  smoking  Tom's  strong  pipes,  and  had  to 
be  deprived  of  his  allowance  for  a  month. 

But,  above  all — the  swagger,  the  slang,  and  the  strong 
pipes — Dick  admired  Tom's  prowess  as  a  hunter.  During 
the  three  or  four  summers  the  Bertrams  had  spent  in 


With  the  long  vacation  Tom  came  home  from  college. 
Dick  told  him  his  ambition,  and  the  elder  brother  de- 
lighted his  heart  by  saying: 

"All  right,  kid.      We'll  see  if  you  can  spot  one." 

How  the  month  of  July  dragged,  even  in  that  delight- 
ful Adirondack  camp!  Dick  lished,  but  his  fishing  was 
so  tame,  and  his  flies  always  insisted  upon  catching  upon 
all  the  neighboring-  trees  and  bushes.  He  shot  at  a  target 
a  good  deal  to  get  his  hand  in,  but  after  he  had  killed 
most  of  the  chickens  and  lamed  a  cow  for  life,  his  father 
told  him  they  could  get  along  without  any  more  funerals 
that  summer,  and  he  had  better  stop.  It  hurt  Dick's  feel- 
ings to  be  spoken  to  in  that  manner,  but  Tom  soothed 
him,  stroked  his  hair  the  wrong  way  with  a  kind  hand, 
and  told  him  he  was  getting  a  "  rattling  muscle." 

August  came  at  last,  and  the  "  law  on  deer  "  was  "off." 
During  June  and  July  they  had  been  protected  by  the 
fine  imposed  upon  those  who  shot  them.  But  now  any 


"  NOW,"  SHOUTED   TOM 


their  Adirondack  camp  no  partridges  had  the  delicious 
flavor  of  the  partridges  Tom  shot,  no  venison  tasted  so 
good  as  the  venison  they  owed  to  him. 

In  the  dining-room  in  their  city  home  hung  a  deer's 
beautiful  head.  Tom  had  shot  the  animal  the  summer 
before,  and  the  head,  with  its  graceful  antlers,  had  been 
mounted  and  hung  up  there  against  the  dark  wall,  its 
slender  neck  curving  proudly,  and  the  large  glass  eyes 
seeming  to  follow  one  reproachfully.  Dick  used  to  stand 
and  look  at  it,  arid  wonder  how  he  would  feel  if  he  could 
tell  every  one  he  had  shot  it.  Tom  said  "shooting  deer 
was  too  easy  sport."  He  had  a  lofty  ambition,  and  want- 
ed to  kill  tigers;  but  Dick  thought  if  he  could  bringdown 
a  deer  he  would  be  perfectly  happy.  His  mother  told 
him  once  lie  should  be  sorry  the  pretty  creature  had  been 
deprived  of  its  life,  and  after  a  moment  Dick  had  replied, 
thoughtful! v.  "I  ain't." 


one — the  guests  at  the  high-priced  hotels,  the  guides,  the 
berry-picker — any  one  who  was  an  inhabitant  or  visitor 
of  these  regions  and  possessed  fire-arms  could  at  least 
have  his  chance  at  shooting  the  pretty  creatures.  The 
poor  animals  could  no  longer  come  down  to  drink  from 
the  streams  flowing  into  the  lake  or  feed  on  the  lily-pads 
with  safety.  Numberless  hunters  were  lying  in  wait  for 
them  at  their  favorite  feeding-grounds.  Tom's  friends — 
two  or  three  college  men  who  had  accepted  Mrs.  Bertram's 
invitation  for  August — spent  most  of  their  nights  on  the 
water  "jacking,"  and  tried  to  be  cheerful  and  wide  awake 
in  the  daytime. 

"I'll  take  you  out  jacking  to-night,  kid,  if  you  want 
to  go,"  said  Tom,  as  he  came  in  late  to  breakfast  one 
morning. 

Dick  choked  over  his  glass  of  milk,  and  when  he  stopped 
coughing,  gave  a  yell  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a 
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x   chid'.  10   liad   beer    hunting 

until  tlie  i-:iri  irning    put  his  hand  to  liis 

;     let    him    shoot' himself,"   said     -Mrs.     Ili-rtrain. 

"  Sliool   myself!'   returned  Dick,  with  indignant  sci 

I   know  ln>\\   l"  sin 

"  We  know  you  do,  mj   ho\ .      I  .-km  that  lias 

.  ,1    I'm-    llir    last    IIP  •  been    I'ull    of   your 

bulle! 

••  1  couldn't    help   it   if  they   got    in   tlic  '.say."  pr.  • 
the  \  ounir  iiunter. 

hon't    let   liini   take  cold,  T or  gel    wet;   and  d( 

careful    uith    the  j;  un."  came  anxiously    from    behind   the 

eotl'ee   uni. 

•i'h.  he's  tonsil!  hick's  no  mull'!  Arc  you.  l>ick. 
He  won  i  take'  cold.  He  will  only  get  awfully  uncom- 
fortable eli.  I'.illie:"  I  '.i  1 1  ie  -Tom's  roommate  a  t.  col  lege 

looked  up  witli  a  pitying  smile. 

i  i  /    he  will  wish  he  was  in   lied   by  the  time  lie 
an  hour!"  said  he.      "  You  won't  be  so  anx- 
ious Io  go  another  lime,  my  young  friend." 

l>icl<  replied  hrielly  bill  decisively.  "  I'.etcher!" 

A  ml  his  father  then  remarked,  "Richard,  if  you  cannot, 
reiined   language,  I    think  you  had   heller  go  to 
your  room." 

"All    right,  sir,"  was  the   meel<   answer,  and  he  smiled 
i    i      a's  grin  and  disrespeci.ful  wink. 

As  soon  as  breakfast,  was  finished,  Dick  took  his  rifle 
out  behind  tin1  house  and  blazed  away  at,  an  impromptu 
target.  He  was  going  to  use  Tom's  shot-gun  that  night  ; 
he  had  never  been  allowed  to  touch  it  before;  he  believed 
it  kicked.  When  his  hunting  expedition  was  a  thin":  of 
the  past  he  would  write  to  all  the  fellows  and  tell  them 
how  he  shot  the  "  finest  buck  of  the  season." 

He  scarcely  dared  go  to  luncheon  for  fear  his  mother 
would  weaken,  and  tell  him  she  could  not  let  him  go  that 
night.  His  heart  jumped  into  his  throat  when  Billie  be- 
gan to  reminisce,  in  a  gloomy  manner,  about  hix  jacking 
experiences.  He  always  thought  Billie  a  very  fine  fellow. 
but  it  was  shabby  to  talk  about  the  cold,  the  darkness, 

and  a  dozen  dis< i  forts  and  dangers.       Dick  slighted  his 

favorite  dishes,  that  he  might  leave  the  table  sooner. 
There  was  a  worried  expression  about  his  mother's  face 
which  he  did  not  like,  so  he  went  and  hid  in  the  stables. 
and  felt  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  he  was  safe. 

At  dinner  he  felt  more  confident,  and  when  Tom  came 
in  huddled  up  in  his  "  sweater "  and  two  or  three  extra 
coats,  his  joy  knew  no  bounds. 

"It  is  a  line  ni-lit  for  them,"  said  Tom-  "dark  and 
mild." 

Dick  thought  he  was  not  very  enthusiastic.  Of  course 
Tom  was  perfection,  but  he  might  drawl  a  little  less  on 
this  particular  occasion. 

"Oh,  my  dear  little  boy.  how  cold  you  will  get!"  la- 
mented Mrs.  liertram.  "To  think  my  boy  is  old  enough 
to —  Shall  I  get  you  my  thick  shawl  ?" 

"No,  mother.  He  must  have  his  arms  free  to  shoot. 
Here's  your  sweater,  kid.  Now.  then,  look  sharp.  We 
must  hurry  to  get  up  to  the  Outlet." 

(  ih.  >  OU  are  not  going  'way  up  there 

''Yes,  'urn.  No  chance  any  nearer  the  hotels  or  camps 
Here  is  your  overcoat.  Got  your  hat?  Come  on." 

The  quiet,  somewhat  stern  father,  with  sympathy  shin 
ing   in   his  eyes,  and  the  tender  mother  followed   them 
down    to    the    landing.       A    guide   had    pulled    the    boat 
(long,  narrow,  and  pointed  at  both  bow  and  stern)  down 
from  its  rack  in   the  boat  house,  and  was  sitting  a< 
the  bow  to  steady  it. 

Dick  jumped  in  gleefully,  and  stumbled  over  the 
jack  ;  then  seating  himself,  lifted  it  tenderly.  It  was 
to  help  him  find  his  deer.  It  felt  heavy  in  his  hands. 
He  did  not  realize  how  heavy  it  would  feel  on  his  head. 


It  „.,  if  tin.  lined  with  a  band 

id     an     unwieldy    structure 
When  this  is  lighted  and  placed 

on  the  head  of  the  bun!'  seeing  the  light,  startled 

to  see  the  enemy  behind 
its  brillii e,  lotionless,  staring,  until  too  often 

it   is  brought  dow  n    by  a   bullet. 

Tom  lazily  look  his  place  in  the  he, w.  and  they  were 
oil',  their  mother's  parting  directions  following  them  for 
a  time  over  the  water.  Tin-  paddle  splashed  softly,  and 
:  .  .  .  in  ihe  stern,  fell  that  he  had  indeed 

started  to  climb  the  highest  peak  of  his  ambition. 

One  of  the  fellows    lei    him    lake  a  "  dibby  "  hook  Once. 

It   was  Diamond  Dan,or  '/'//<•  Bloody  Butchers  of  Dead 

MI-II'X  (,'nlfli.  He  envied  Dan  at  the  time;  he  was  so 
brave,  killed  so  many  desperadoes,  and  managed  to  grow 
rich  in  such  an  incredibly  short  time.  Now  Dick  envied 
him  not  at  all;  he  fell  quite  as  important  with  Tom's 
shot  gnu  across  his  knees  and  the  jack  at  his  feet. 
Tom  asked  him  if  he  felt  "shaky."  and  he  answered 
"  No,"  and  further  begged  to  know  what.  Tom  "  took  him 
for,"  anyway. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know;  older  fellows  than  you  get  the 
buck-fever  sometimes."  said  the  careless  older  brother, 
bringing  his  paddle  out  of  the  water  with  a  jerk  which 
sent  the  narrow  boat  quivering  forward. 

"Buck  fever!      What's  that:"  asked  Dick,  anxiously. 

"Stage-fright,  youngster.  You  shake;  you  can't  see 
the  sights;  you  can  hear  your  teeth  rattle,  and  the  gun 
is  about  as  steady  as  if  you  had  the  shaking  palsy." 

Dick  was  silent  for  a  moment,  struck  dumb  by  the 
fear  that  he  would  he  afflicted  by  this  awful  disease. 
Then  he  ventured,  "  Did  you  ever  have  it,  Tom?" 

"Di<l  I?  Well  !"  was  the  encouraging  reply.  "You'll 
have  it,  kid.  But  never  mind;  just  shut  your  eyes  and 
shoot,  and  you  may  get  him." 

The  boat  ran  up  the  soft  beach  at  the  mouth  of  the  out- 
let soon  after,  and  Dick's  meditation  was  brought  to  a 
close.  Tom  ceased  paddling  and  held  the  boat,  while  the 
young  aspirant  for  fame  picked  his  way  gingerly  to  the 
bow',  and  seated  himself  with  his  face  over  the  water,  and 
his  legs  tucked  away  in  the  smallest  compass  possible.  The 
jack  was  lighted,  and  he  placed  it  firmly  on  his  head, 
over  his  soft  cap.  Then  taking  the  shot-gun,  and  holding 
it  across  his  knees,  his  fears  of  buck-fever  and  doubts  of 
his  prowess  vanished,  and  he  felt  a  great  deal  larger  than 
Tom,  with  his  six  feet  of  height. 

In  the  mean  time  the  big  brother  had  taken  his  place 
in  the  stern,  and  the  boat  was  gliding  along  under  the 
quiet  strength  of  his  paddle  as  silently  as  if  it  belonged  to 
the  spirit  world.  Into  the  narrow  outlet  they  turned,  the 
dark  trees  on  either  side  seeming  to  advance  and  retreat 
weirdly  as  the  light  from  the  lantern  fell  upon  them. 
There  were  numberless  rustling  of  leaves  and  cracking  of 
boughs  back  in  the  woods,  and  now  and  then  the  cry  of 
some  night-bird,  sounding  very  loud  and  very  near,  made 
Dick's  heart  leap  into  his  throat.  He  rather  wished  he 
could  turn  around  to  look  at  Tom,  but  he  had  been  warned 
not  to  move.  Of  course  he  knew  Tom  was  there,  he 
could  hear  the  water  drip  from  his  paddle  as  it  was  lifted 
and  carried  back;  but  still,  it  would  be  so  much  pleasanter 
to  watch  the  paddler's  face,  rather  than  these  dreadful 
woods,  from  which  some  awful  unheard-of  animal  might 
appear  at  any  moment.  The.  fallen  trees,  too,  which 
had  si  retched  their  branches  out  into  the  water,  assumed 
all  kinds  of  ghostly  shapes,  merely  to  frighten  him,  of 
course. 

Splash  !  Splash  !  There  was  a  dreadful  commotion  in 
the  water  near  the  boat.  It.  broke  the  silence  with  an 
nn  warning  sharpness  which  was  startling. 

"  Waiigh!"  cried  the  brave  hunter. 

"  <  inly  a  musk-rat,"  whispered  Tom. 

"Only  a  what?"  asked  Dick,  quite  overjoyed  to  hear 
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his  own  voice  and  his  brother's,  and  hoping  to  prolong  the 
conversation. 

"Musk-rat!  Shut  up!''  came  back,  briefly  and  sav- 
agely. 

Dick  sighed.  After  all,  jacking  wasn't  much  fun. 
His  head  drooped  wearily  under  the  heavy  jack;  lie 
ached  from  head  to  foot  in  his  cramped  position,  and, 
moving  uneasily,  brought  up  against  the  confining  sides 
of  the  boat.  The  damp  chill  rising  in  mists  from  the 
water  penetrated  his  clothing.  He  thought  of  his  room 
and  his  bed — oh,  how  his  mind  lingered  on  that  bed!  He 
might  be  tucked  in,  kissed,  and  sound  asleep  now,  instead 
of  holding  his  gun  across  his  knees,  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween a  panic  at  the  thought  of  seeing  a  ghost  and  the 
fear  that  he  would  fall  asleep. 

Harry  Dermott  said  he  saw  a  ghost  once.  It  had  gory 
locks  and  gibbered.  Harry  is  a  terrible  fibber,  though, 
was  the  more  comforting  thought  which  came  next.  "  He 
always  says  he  hasn't  whispered  in  school,  when  he  does 
it  more  than  any  other  fellow  in  the  class.  He  says  he 
doesn't  whisper,  he  talks." 

Dick  jumped  and  grew  colder.  What  was  that  white 
thing  perched  on  the  dead  branch  overhanging  the  wa- 
ter, its  head  between  its  shoulders,  its  solemn  dazed  eyes 
full  upon  him.  As  he  looked,  it  flapped  a  pair  of  wings 
and  new  away,  making  a  good  deal  of  noise  for  a 
minute. 

"  What  is  it'.''  quavered  Dick. 

"Owl,"  whispered  the  uncommunicative  paddler. 

"A  white  owl,  wasn't  it?"  asked  Dick. 

"No.     Shut  up!" 

But  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  was  too  musical  to 
be  resisted,  and  Dick  continued.  "  It  looked  white,  I'm 
sure." 

"Shut  up!"  came  with  some  emphasis  from  the  stern, 
and  they  went  on  their  way  in  silence. 

After  a  little,  the  jack  dropped  still  more,  and  Dick's 
eyes  almost  closed.  He  braced  up  bravely,  and  battled 
sturdily  with  sleep,  the  cold  and  his  aching  bones  help- 
ing him.  He  was  growing  so  weary  that  he  felt  he  must 
soon  lay  down  his  pride,  and  beg  Tom  to  let  him  stretch 
and  go  home,  when  he  felt  the  boat  swerve  to  one  side, 
and  from  the  stern  came  the  whisper, 

"To  the  right." 

They  crept  on  stealthily  and  silently.  Dick  could  see 
nothing  yet,  but  heard  the  splash  of  hoofs  in  shallow 
water,  and  the  crunching  of  the  lily-pads  on  which  some 
animal  was  feeding.  Then  they  rounded  another  curve, 
passed  a  clump  of  high  bushes,  and  were  in  a  little  cove 
within  a  few  rods  of  a  dark  form,  its  side  turned  towards 
them.  Up  went  Dick's  gun. 

"Hold  on!"  whispered  Tom,  sharply,  and  they  crept 
up  cautiously  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  deer.  It  raised 
its  small  head,  and  the  eyes  turned  upon  the  dazzling 
light  resembled  the  lighted  ends  of  two  cigars  more  than 
anything  else  Dick  could  think  of.  He  began  to  shake. 
and  his  collar  grew  tight.  Oh,  horror!  was  he  going  to 
have  buck-fever?  He  thought  of  Tom — how  disappoint- 
ed he  would  be  if  he  (Dick)  missed  now!  He  thought 
how  his  father  and  mother  would  pity  him.  Then  he 
took  the  other  view.  If  he  did  get  it,  how  all  the  fellows 
would  envy  him!  How  big  he  would  feel  as  he  showed 
the  head  to  them  hanging  in  the  dining-room  at  home 
by  the  side  of  the  head  of  Tom's  deer.  These  thoughts 
recalled  his  courage.  Dick's  arms  grew  steady,  his  head 
cool,  and  he  glared  back  defiantly  into  those  red  coals  of 
eyes.  After  a  moment  the  deer,  in  a  sudden  panic,  turn- 
ed, gave  a  shrill  whistle,  and  splashed  back  towards  the 
woods. 

"Now!"  shouted  Tom.  At  the  same  moment  a  loud 
report  awakened  a  thousand  echoes,  and  Dick,  feeling  as 
if  some  one  had  punched  him  very  hard  in  the  shoulder, 
tumbled  over  on  his  back  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  with 


the  gun  on  top  of  him,  and  his  feet  in  the  air.  The  jack 
had  fallen  off  and  g-one  out,  so  it  was  in  pitch  darkness 
that  he  heard  the  labored  breathing  and  staggering  steps 
of  his  poor  victim,  as  it  dragged  its  way  up  the  bank  and 
into  the  woods.  For  a  moment  the  underbrush  snapped 
and  rustled  under  its  tread,  then  there  was  a  heavy  crash, 
and  all  was  still. 

"Good!  Why,  kid,  you're  a  daisy!  You  got  him! 
Bigger  than  mine,  I  bet  a  hat!  You'll  be  President  of 
the  United  States  yet  if  you  keep  on  like  this." 

"Did  I  really  get  him?  Is  he  dead?"  asked  Dick,  not 
endeavoring  to  regain  his  feet,  while  Tom  was  frantical- 
ly shoving  the  boat  to  the  shore. 

"  Get  him?  Of  course  you  got  him.  Gave  it  him  slam 
under  the  shoulder.  Couldn't  have  done  it  better  if  you 
had  been  at  it  all  your  life.  He  ought  to  be  proud  to  lie- 
brought  down  like  that  by  such  a  kid.  Here,  give  me 
the  jack." 

The  boat  had  run  ashore,  and  Tom,  jumping  out, 
relighted  the  lantern, and  crashed  into  the  woods,  peering 
about  for  traces  of  blood.  Dick  picked  himself  up  and 
followed,  grinning  broadly,  into  the  darkness.  A  few 
steps  further  on  Torn  knelt,  and  Dick,  joining  him,  looked 
down  on  his  deer.  A  feeling  of  pity  mingled  with  his 
delight,  keeping  him  from  indulging  in  any  extrava- 
gant demonstrations  of  glee.  It  was  a  fine  buck.  A  lit- 
tle bloody  spot  in  its  soft  fur  marked  the  place  where 
the  charge  from  the  gun  had  entered.  Its  glazing  eyes 
seemed  to  gaze  reproachfully  into  Dick's  as  Tom  raised 
its  limp  head,  and  the  boy  shrank  back.  Its  tongue  loll- 
ed from  between  the  closed  jaws,  to  which  still  clung 
shreds  of  the  lily-pads  upon  which  it  had  been  feed- 
ing. 

"I'm  awful  sorry,"  quavered  Dick. 

Tom  patted  his  shoulder.  "Nonsense,"  said  he;  "the 
next  man  who  came  along  would  have  killed  him.  It  is 
larger  than  mine,  too,  kid.  Just  see  his  antlers;  aren't 
they  beauties?" 

They  were  indeed,  though  still  in  the  "velvet"— that 
is,  covered  with  a  short  soft  fur,  which,  though  harder 
to  ]) reserve,  is  more  beautiful  than  the  hard,  winter 
form. 

"  Poor  thing!"  sighed  Dick,  in  a  very  unsportsmanlike 
mood. 

"He  didn't  know  what  struck  him.  It  didn't  hurt 
him.  Think  of  Billie.  Won't  lie  be  wild!  I'm  proud 
of  you;  indeed  I  am.  Think  of  the  fellows  at  home. 
You'll  be  cock  of  the  walk,"  said  Tom,  cheeriugly. 

Together  they  dragged  the  heavy  body  down  to  the 
shore,  and  managed,  after  shipping  a  great  deal  of  water, 
to  get  it  into  the  boat.  Dick  took  his  old  place  in  the 
stern,  wrapped  up  in  Tom's  sweater,  and  stretching  his 
cramped  legs,  leaned  back  luxuriously.  Watching  the 
glow  of  Tom's  pipe,  and  lulled  by  the  monotonous  splash 
of  the  paddle,  he  dreamily  imagined  himself  telling  his 
story  to  the  "fellows,"  with  lordly  indifference,  as  if  he 
thought  nothing  of  it.  Then  his  thoughts  grew  discon- 
nected. Tom's  pipe  fades  slowly,  the  motion  of  the  boat 
rocks  him  gently,  the  water  rippling  away  from  its  bow 
is  the  lullaby  his  mother  used  to  sing  when  he  was  a 
baby — a  sense  of  utter  comfort,  both  mental  and  bodily, 
steals  over  him,  and  the  successful  sportsman  falls  asleep. 


A  PERTINENT  QUESTION. 

A  LITTLE  English  boy,  according  to  a  newspaper  published  in 
London,  went  some  years  ago  to  the  dentist's  to  Lave  some  of 
his  '"first"  teeth  extracted.  After  they  were  out  the  little 
fellow  felt  very  unhappy  about  his  loss,  when  the  dentist,  to 
comfort  him,  said,  "Oh,  never  mind  about  that;  they'll  come  in 
again." 

''In  time  for  dinner?"   asked  the  little  boy,  his  face   clear- 
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DoiioTllY    DUDLEY'S   111  KT1I  DAY. 

BITE. 

Di  )|;i  i  fii  Y  1  'I   hi  iE"5       birthdaj  tin'  next 
01   ,he  had  had  so  fen 

liiriluhivs  iha!  .< tier  was  a  great    novelty.       The   lasi 

i  ime  ago  tie  was  a  vei-j    little 

o-j,.]        she  igo  then,  and  her  papa  anil  111:1111  n i:t 

hail  -riven  her  '  ilil'nl    presents;    hill    nO\\    she  was 

;lt  Forest   I.  ike  in,  w  here  she  liacl  come  \\iili  her 

father  ami    mother  ami    her   In-other   and    sisters  to  spend 

ili,.  -.iiiiiin. -i-  in  a   lo-j-  cahin.  in  a  linle  settlement  of  log 

cabins,  where    some    of    their    friends   were     living.      The 
clearil  ,  '-I   on   the  border  of  Long    Lake,  hut  in  ev 

el,y  ,,,  ction  there  was  a  forest  of  pine-trees  around 

it."      It  did    H"l    look     Illlleh     like    a    place    Where    -'I"'    COUld 

g-et  b:  presents       Dorothy  had  thought  of  this,  and 

yet   when   her  mamma  said.  "  M\   dear,  we  are  so  fa  r  from 

the  shops  that  we  can't  give  you  anj    presents  this  year," 

the  little  girl  fell  very  sorry. 

"It  won't  seem  much  like  a  birthday,  mamma,  with- 
out an\  presents,"  she  said,  in  a  subdued  voice  "Will 

it   l,r  ii.iii  dill'ei-ent    from  other  da\  S?'' 

'Yes     For  you  Can  <^»   \»  walk    in    tin-  woods  with   papa 

and    Catherine,  and    Eelen    and    Prescott,  and    .Mr.  Grey 
and  l;uh\   and   I  lerhert 

••  |   \\isli  thai    the  trees   "ere  fairy  frees,  and    thai   birth 
day  presents  OTCW  on  them."  I  >orolhy  .said. 

"I  wish  we  eonld  see  some  fairies."  said  her  sister 
Helen,  who  was  even  smaller  than  sin-  was 

"I  wonder  if  perhaps  there  aren't  a  few  fairies  left  in 
the  forest  :"  said  Catherine,  who  was  a  year  and  a  half 
older  than  horolhy.  "The  woods  are  so  dark,  and  the 
pini  i  rees  are  so  tail  and  thick,  that  it  seems  as  if  far  back 
in  the  woods  where  there  aren't  any  log  houses  there 
might  he-  some  fairies." 

The  next  morning'  when  Dorothy  awoke  she  remem- 
bered with  joy  that  it  was  her  birthday,  but  this  g-lad 
feeling  was  quickly  followed  by  a  pang-  of  disappoint- 
ment when  she  recollected  that- she  was  not  to  have  any 
presents,  .lust  then  she  felt  something  hard  under  her 
pillow,  and  she  pulled  out  a  long  shiny  yellow  thing. 

••  It  is  a  trumpet!  A  golden  trumpet!"  she  exclaimed 
to  Katherine  in  excitement.  "  And  here  are  some  verses 
all  written  on  birch  hark.  Read  them.  Katherine;  you 
can  read  faster  than  I  can." 

And  Katherine  read  : 

Deal    111  1 1--   OiH'othy.  wliilr   i ••.•|>in-:. 

Out    ,il    the   forest    tin-   lairi.-s  :n<>  i-M-i-pin;;, 
TII  lirinL-  YOU  ;i   tnimpi-t  all   glided   with   i;<iM. 
All   nildi-il   with   gold,   lii'iiold  !    U-hold! 

\Vi-    nun--    fnini   tin-    Kin;;   and    his   lii-antifnl   daughter 
(\Vliu  livi-   in   lln-   «i""l-   mi   the  i/d<_'r  -it'   tin-   \\ah-r) 
To    MMIIL:    Min    a    lriiin|H'l    all    sillied    \\iih    iMiM. 

ilded'with  gold,  behold!  behold! 

From   dangers  tliai    tlm-at'-n    iln-    Kiim   will   drfcml  you; 

If  lo. I    in   tin.-  I'oi-r.-t  hi-*   I'iiirii-s  he'll   st-ml   \on 

It    Miu'll    blow  a    li'liur    blast    -in    \olir    nnniprl    of   ^uld. 

Your   triini[n-t  of   jiohi,  lii-iiold  '    uehold  ' 

"There   in'/>  fairies  in  this  wood.  I  km-w   there  were 
Katherine  said  in  triumph. 

"They  must  have  heard  what  I  said  yesterday,"  said 
Dorothy,  "and  so  they  brought  me  this  lovely  birthday 
present.  I  am  going  to  blow  on  il  right  straight  off 
now." 

But  her  mamma,  who  came  in  just   then,  said    that   she 
only     Use    the    trumpet     when    she    was    lost    in   the 
wood  or  in  da  i 

"Oh,  mamma,  can't  We  go  to  walk  ill  the  woods  and 
get  lost  directly  after  breakfast,  please:"  she  asked. 

"  You  can  go  to  walk  very  soon  alter  hreakast.  dear," 
her  mamma,  said. 

About    ten    o'clock    they    started  on   their  expedition. 


Ki|.s|   ,  ith    Ruby's  papa,  and  after 

them  followed  hildren.      horothy  ran  on  ahead 

ntlj   and   i hold   of   in  c   papa's  hand.      She  held 

olden  trumpet  fast  in  her  other  hand,  and  she  kept 
savin- to  herself,  "1  hope  we'll  gel  lost  in  the  wood.  I 
hope  we'll  get  hist  in  tin-  wood." 

Thej  'Hi  <low  n  a  path  that  led  into  the  dark,  sombre 
forest.  Tin  ere  so  tall  that  their  tops  seemed  far. 

far  away  I,,  another  world.  Dorothy  wondered  if  the 
fairies  lived  like  the  birds  in  the  hi-j-h  tree  tops.  but.  when 

she  i red  up  sin-  could  see  nothing  but   green   houghs 

making  a  pattern  againsl  the  sky.  which  was  very  blue, 
except  ,,i  our  direction,  where  there  were  a  few  soft 
white  clouds.  There  uas  no  sound  ill  the  forest  save 
tin-  sotio-lmiLr  ->f  the  wind  Ihroimh  the  pines,  the  chirping 
of  the  insects,  and  the  twittering  of  the  birds.  Dorolhv 
thought  that  the  fairies  must  lie  quiet  folk  who  seldom 

talked. 

The  children  and  their  fathers  went  on  for  a  long  way, 
picking  berries  and  ferns,  and  going  farther  and  farther 
mto  the  depths  of  the  woods.  At  last  Dorothy's  papa 
said.  "  II  is  about  time  to  go  home." 

"  yes,"  said  Ruby's  father,  as  lie  turned  down  a  path 
to  the  left. 

"That  is  not  the   right  way."   said   Dorothy's   father. 

We  lake  the  other  path." 

They  disputed  a  little,  and  then  tried  lirst  one  path  and 
then  tin-  other,  but  neither  was  the  i-ij-ht  one. 

"Oh,"  cried  Dorothy,  joyously,  "  we  are  lost!  we  are 
lost!  May  1  blow  my  trumpet  now:" 

"Not  yet."  said  her  papa  ;  "  we  don't  want  to  trouble 
the  fairies  unless  it  is  necessary." 

"  If  we  are  really,  truly  lost  forever,"'  said  little  Helen, 
"  we  shall  get  very  hungry." 

"We  can  live  on  blueberries  and  raspberries,"  Kather- 


ine suggested. 


Unless  the  bears  should  eat  us.''  Ruby  said. 

"I  should  like  to  see  a  bear,"  Dorothy  said.  ''Bears 
are  almost  as  interesting  as  fairies." 

They  wandered  about  for  some  time  longer,  but  were 
only  more  and  more  hopelessly  bewildered.  At  last  the 
children  were  so  tired  that  they  sat  down  on  alog  to  rest. 
1  torothy  still  held  her  trumpet  firmly  clasped  in  her  hand. 
"  Now  may  I  blow  it,  papa?''  she  asked  again. 

"Not  yet;  I  am  going  to  try  once  more,  and  see  if  I 
can  discover  the  way  out."  Presently  he  canie  back. 
"  I  can't  liud  any  road."  he  reported. 

"Hush!   what  is  that  noise?"  asked  Katherine. 

As  she  spoke,  the  sound  of  low  music  came  from  a  dis- 
tance through  the  trees. 

"  It  sounds  like  a  flute."  said  her  father.  "It  must  he 
the  King's  llute.  He  must  be  near  us  in  the  forest,  and 
they  say  lie  never  plays  when  he  comes  alone.  The 
beautiful  Princess  must  be  with  him." 

Dorothy  sprang  up  in  her  excitement,  and  clapped  her 
hands. 

One  tune  followed  another,  and  the  music  sounded  so 
wild  and  mysterious  coming  from  the  depths  of  the 
woods  that  little  Prescott  began  to  cry. 

\Vhen  DorotiiN  saw  his  tears,  she  took  up  her  trumpet, 
and  said:  "  Papa,  please  let  me  blow  my  trumpet  now. 
Please.  jili'i/Ki'." 

"  Yon  may  blow   il   now." 

She  blew  a  lon-j-  shrill  blast  which  echoed  through  the 
forest.  Scarce])'  had  the  sound  ceased  when  there  ap- 
peared at  a  Little  distance  two  graceful  fairies,  who  stepped 
so  lightly  that  they  hardly  seemed  to  touch  the  ground. 
One  was  dressed  in  Unify  pink  and  the  other  in  fluffy 
white.  They  held  o,,;,i  wands  in  their  hands,  and  they 
wore  golden  slippers  on  their  feet.  They  had  flaxen  hair, 
which  was  so  long  that  it  came  to  the  hems  of  their  short 
skirls.  They  wore  while  veils,  which  hid  their  features 
somewhat,  but  one  could  see  that  they  were  very  beautiful. 
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"Oh,"  said  Dorothy,  catching  her  breath, 
"how  lovely  they  are!  But  I  want  to  see 
their  faces.  Won't  you  takeoff  your  veils, 
dear  fairies?" 

They  shook  their  heads. 

"Can't  you  speak?" 

Once  more  they  shook  their  heads,  and 
the  nearer  Dorothy  ran  to  them  the  farther 
they  glided  away,  stepping  backward  gent- 
ly but  swiftly. 

"  Are  you  good  fairies?"  asked  Dorothy's 
papa. 

They  nodded. 

'•  Have  you  come  to  show  us  the  way  out 
of  the  forest?" 

Again  they  said  yes  in  their  mute  fash- 
ion. 

"Will  you  show  us  how  to  get  to  the 
King  and  the  beautiful  Princess?" 

"They  will!  they  will!"  cried  Dorothy, 
joyously. 

Then  her  papa  said,  "Beautiful  fairies, 
lead  the  way." 

They  waved  their  wands  and  walked 
backward  slowly,  while  the  children  fol- 
lowed. There  was  a  hill  in  front  of  them, 
and  Dorothy  was  eager  to  see  what  was  on 
the  other  side  of  it;  but,  alas!  when  she 
reached  the  top  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  a  green  valley,  with  another  hill 
beyond.  Surely  the  King  and  the  beauti- 
ful Princess  must  be  on  the  other  side  of 
that  other  hill!  Dorothy  ran  up  swiftly 
and  was  the  first  to  get  to  the  top. 

"They're  here!  they're  here!"  she  called 
back. 

The  other  children  quickly  scrambled  up 
after  her. 

"Oh,  how  beautiful!  How  splendid!  They  are  just 
like  Kings  and  Princesses  in  picture  books,"  they  said. 

The  royal  personages  had  evidently  come  a  long  way, 
for  the  King  was  mounted  on  a  coal-black  horse,  and  the 
Princess  rode  on  a  white  pony.  The  children  had  never 
seen  anything  so  magnificent  as  the  harnesses,  for  they 
uere  brilliant  with  golden  stars,  and  the  bits  and  bridles 
were  also  of  gold.  The  King  had  a  long  flaxen  beard 
and  flaxen  hair.  He  wore  a  red  mantle  trimmed  with 
ermine,  and  there  were  a  gold  crown  on  his  head  and  a 
great  golden  medal  on  his  breast.  He  looked  very  mar- 
tial and  kingly  as  lie  quieted  his  prancing  steed.  The 
Princess  was  in  royal  purple,  and  her  dress  was  thickly 
spangled  with  gold  stars.  Her  hair  was  the  same  shade 
as  her  father's,  and  it  was  very  long,  and  hung  down 
nearly  to  the  ground.  She  too  had  a  gold  crown  on  her 
fair  locks;  but  it  was  smaller  than  his,  because  she  was 
only  a  Princess.  The  King  stopped  playing  his  flute 
when  Dorothy  appeared,  and  he  waited  silently  until  all 
the  children,  even  the  smallest  ones,  had  reached  the 
hill -top.  Then  he  spoke. 

"I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  all,"  he  said,  and  his 
manner  was  cordial  and  courteous.  "I  was  grieved 
when  I  heard  the  sound  of  the  horn  in  the  forest,  for  I 
knew  it  must  mean  that  some  one  was  lost  or  affrighted, 
and  I  speedily  sent  my  fairies  to  bring  the  stray  waifs." 

"  Thank  you  so  very,  very  much,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  Some  little  girl  has  a  birthday  to-day,"  the  King  said, 
looking  at  her  thoughtfully. 

"Yes,"  Dorothy  said,  eagerly. 

"What  is  her  name?" 

"Dorothy  Dudley." 

"  Dorothy  Dudley,  come  forward." 

Dorothy  stepped  forward  fearlessly,  clasping  the  trum- 
pet in  her  hand.  She  stood  bravely  in  front  of  the  coal- 


'  IT  is  A  TRUMPET!     A  KOLPFN  TKUMPET  !"  SHE  EXCLAIMED. 


black  charger,  and  looked  up  in  the  King's  kind  face, 
for  she  knew  that  he  was  a  good  King,  and  that  he  would 
not  let  his  horse  harm  her. 

"Should  you  like  a  birthday  feast?"  asked  the  King. 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed!"  Dorothy  answered. 

Then  he  told  her  that  a  repast  had  been  spread  for  him 
and  the  Princess  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  but  that  they 
had  just  received  news  which  would  take  them  back  to 
their  palace  many  leagues  away.  "  If  you  like,  you  can 
stay  with  your  friends,  Dorothy,  and  have  the  feast  for 
your  birthday  feast,"  he  said. 

"How  lovely;  but  I  wish  that  you  and  the  Princess 
could  eat  the  feast  with  us." 

Then  the  beautiful  Princess  leaned  forward,  and  put  a 
garland  on  Dorothy's  head,  and  the  King  said  that  this 
was  because  it  was  her  birthday. 

"What  a  pretty  wreath,"  said  Dorothy.  "And  how 
nice  it  will  be  to  have  a  birthday  feast,  only  I  wish  my 
mamma  and  Baby  Caroline,  and  Ruby's  mamma  and 
Mary,  and  Gerald  and  everybody  could  come  to  it  and 
see  the  fairies." 

"  The  fairies  can  bring  them,"  said  the  King.  "Beau- 
tiful fairies,  wave  your  wands." 

Then,  as  the  fairies  came  slowly  forward,  the  King 
and  the  Princess  rode  swiftly  away  into  the  depths  <>!' 
the  dark  sombre  forest.  The  children  watched  them, 
until  the  last  gleam  of  their  golden  crowns  an<l  the  lasi 
flutter  of  the  royal-purple  habit  and  the  red  cloak  were 
lost  in  the  dense  green  of  the  distance.  Then  the  chil- 
dren turned,  to  follow  the  fairies.  They  led  the  way  to 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  There  in  a  summer-house  were 
Dorothy's  mamma,  with  Baby  Caroline  in  her  arms, 
Ruby's  mamma,  and  several  more  papas  and  mammas, 
as  well  as  all  the  older  children.  The  feast  was  spread 
on  a  table  covered  with  ferns,  evergreens,  and  flowers. 
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lid,  "  will 

,1  i;  li  mi-:" 

I'.ir 

.!  .  .III!-. 

"  1 
airy.'' 

—  n  said  that  they  wanti  ' 

r.'it  once  i ••   Ihi     aii  •     :  '"1s- 

hilllc   I  lerhert.  ulni  was  bolder  ih. in    •         •  iivn. 

because  li''    was   small)  r,  ran   up  to  kiss  ilir  i; 
fairy;   In;:  .ml.  ami  moved  quickly  back 

before  in-  could  reach  her.  ib-nily  they  glided  away, 
and  in  another  moment  lln-.v  also,  liki-  ili<-  Kin;:  and  the 
Princess,  wi  to  siyht  in  tin-  depths  of  tin-  forest. 

It  was  a  delicious  feast,  and  everybody  was  merrj  and 
li:i|p|>y.  I '  "rry  when  sin-  saw  the  great 

,.,.,]    -  ,      ,,K    |..  M-O  mi,,  l,is  hi-il  nl'  clouds  thai    niu-hl. 

lie    knew    that   li    meant    that    sin-   loo  must   go  to 

tie  I ied.  ami  thai  tier  happy  day  was  over. 

She  took  her  golden  trumpel  ti>  hi-d  \vitli  her  that 
nili'ht.  and  she  and  Kalherme  staid  awake  a  long  time 
k  ahout  tin-  happy  day. 

"II  was  curious  lhat  llie  Kill";  and  Princess  should 
have  j<isl  tin-  same  things  lo  rat  that  we  have,"  Dorothy 
saiil.  in  a  sleepy  voice.  "I  didn't  suppose  that  Kings 
and  Princesses  ate  ham  sandwiches  and  hard-boiled  eggs." 

••  ll  only  shows."  said  Katherine.  "that  KiiiL's  and 
Princesses  an-  very  like  other  people.' 

"The  llutl'y  pink  fairy  \vas  the  prettiest."  said  Doro- 
thy  ;  "she  looked  ever  so  much  like  Herbert's  siste-." 

"  I  liked  the  white  one  best,"  said  Katln  rine.  "  because 
she  looked  so  much  like  Mary,  only  that  she  had  tlaxen 
hair.  I  wish  they  had  taken  oil'  their  veils." 

"Oh!"  said  Dorothy,  with  a  lon»--drawn  siuh  of  de- 
light. "I  wish  every  little  yirl  could  have  a  birthday  in 
the  woods  u  here  there  are  fairies  and  Kin^s  and  Prin- 
CCSSes;  for  a  birthday  in  the  woods  is  so  much  nicer  than 
ot  her  birlhda  \  S 


U1K1  ],,     .  ,  la    middle   one  of   white;   K, 

I.,  a  square  Ha-  divided 

nd    I  wii    blue:     M.  a    blue 
S     a    blue  and   white  checker 


SIGNALLING    AT   SKA. 

BY    W    .1     IIKNDKISSUN. 

YKAIIS   ai;o    when    two    ships   sighted   one   another   at 
s.' i    they   would   run   close  enough   to  permit   of  con 
versation    between    the   oilicers.       In    these   days  of    hurry 

and   record-breaking,  ships  do   not    stop  to  "speak"  one 

another;   they  exchange  signals,  and   in  a  few  minutes  are 
Thousands  of  persons  who   have  cros  .  d  the 

ocean    have  never  seen   siirnalliiiy.'  at    sea.  and    many   who 
seen    it   did    not    know   what    was  ^oinir  <m.       Very 
pi    mariners   and  yachtsmen,  know  what    sea    sig- 
nals look   like.      The   fact   is.  however,  thai   the  ordinary 
means  of  communication  are  b\  lags     These  are  mail"  and 
use. I   according  to  what,   is  called   the   International   ('...!<• 
of  Signals.      It  was  adopted  in   L857,  and  was  then  called 

liie  (  'ommercial    Code.        It    is  now    in    use    by    llie    leading 
maritime    ]M)Wers    of    tie         0  and    ships  whose  officers 

and  crews  would   not    understand   each   other's  latlj 

'.111     Communicate     by     it.          There     are     eighteen     of     these 

anil  each  one  represents  a  letter.       Pour  of  them  are 
uits    i  triangular  lla^si.  one    is   i(    buryee   .a   SW3 
.    dag),  and  the  others  are   square.       Then 
answering  pennant  used    to   signify  that   tie-   signals  are 
understood. 

The  various  liar's  are  as  follows;  B.  a  red  bureee;  t '.  a 
white  pennant  heariii";  a  red  ball;  D,  a  blue  pennant 
bearim;-  a  while  ball;  F.  a  red  pennant  with  a  white  ball, 
G,  a  pennant  half  yellow  and  half  blue;  II,  a  square  lhe_; 
half  red  and  half  white;  J.  a  square  flag  having-  upper 


board  tla;::  P.  a  blue  ilai;  with  a.  white  square  ill  the  cen- 
tre: <t>. solid  yellow:  R.  red  uilh  a  yellow  cross;  S,  white 
wilh  a  blue  square  in  the  centre;  T,  red,  white,  and  blue 
perpendicular  stripes;  \".  while  with  a  red  cross;  W,  blue 
border  enclosin<_r  a  while  square  with  a  red  square  in  its 
centre;  answering  pennant,  red  and  white  perpendicular 
slripes. 

The  Idlers  represented  by  these  Hags  are  employed  in  a 
cipher  to  convey  messages  which  are  printed  ill  the  signal- 
book.  For  instance,  D  S  K  means,  "Do  you  come  from 
any  port  putting  yon  in  quarantine;"  The  signals  are 
read  from  I  he  top  dow  n  wa  rd,  and  may  consist  of  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  Hags.  The  different  combinations  are  das 
silled  as  follows:  Sin.irle-llag  signals  are  the  code  pen- 
nant, the  while  pennant  i(  ' i  mean int;-  "  Yes, "and  the  blue 
peniianl  iDi  meaning  "No."  Two-Hag  signals  are  of 
three  kinds.  Those  with  the  burgee  (B)  uppermost  are 
attention  or  demand  signals;  wilh  a  pennant  uppermost. 
compass  signals;  \vith  a  square  Ha";  uppermost,  urgent, 
danger,  or  distress  signals.  Three-Hag  signals  are  called 
"  eeneral."and  include  all  ordinary  topics,  such  as  passen- 
naviuation.  buoys,  time,  weather,  latitude,  etc.  Four- 
lla'j-  signals  an-  of  four  kinds.  Those  with  the  burgee 
uppermost  an-  geographical;  those  with  the  pennant  C, 
I ),  or  F  up  are  called  spelling  and  vocabulary  signals,  and 
their  meaning  must  be  son^hl  for  under  an  alphabetical 
arrangement  in  the  signal-book;  those  wilh  the  blue  and 
yellow  pen  nan  I  ( i  up  are  names  of  men  of -war;  and  those 
with  a  square  Han'  at  the  top  are  names  of  merchant  ves- 
sels and  yachts.  The  number  of  combinations  that  can 
be  made  onl  of  these  eighteen  flags  is  78.1)42,  so  that  al- 
most every  conceivable  subject  can  be  covered.  Now 
let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  the  various  combina- 
tions as  classilied  ; 

Two -llau •  signal  with  burgee  up  -attention  or  demand: 
1!  D  -"  What  ship  is  thai 

Two-flag,  pennant   up-  c pass  signal:    G  T—  "  North 

by  west." 

Two-Hag,  square  Hag  up  — urgent,  danger,  or  distress: 
^  M  —  "I  am  on  lire.'  PC-  "Want  assistance;  mutiny." 
tX  (  '  is  I  he  eeueral  signal  of  d  isl  rcss  a  lid  need  of  help.) 

Three-flag — general:  P  (,»  II  "Tell  my  owner  ship 
answers  remarkably  well."  G  L  C—"  What  was  the  last 
latitude  you  obtained  '." 

Four  Ihej.  burgee  up  --geographical  :  B  N  C  W—  "  More- 
Ion  I'.ay.  " 

F<>iir-lla«-,  pennant  Cf  up — names  of  men-of-war:  G  T 
"•  \:  "II.  M.  S.  Sultan." 

Four-Hag,  square  Hair  up  names  of  merchant  vessels 
""d  yachts:  11  M  .1  (,)  "Schooner-yacht  Dauntless." 
K  C  M  N— "Steam  yachl  Electro,." 

Four-flag,  pennant  (_',  D,  or  F  up— spelling  and  vocabu- 
lary: D  N  R  K—  What  is  the  premium  of  insurance?" 

In  case  the  weather  is  hazy  or  the  ships  are  so  far  apart 
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that  colors  cannot  be  distinguished,  the  distance  code  is 
used.  These  signals  are  made  with  balls  (or  anything 
that  looks  like  a  ball  at  a  distance),  square  flags,  anil  pen- 
nants. As  the  shape  is  what  signifies,  the  flags  may  be 
of  any  color.  The  letters  of  this  code  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  flag  code— B,  C,  D,  F,  G,  H,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  P, 
Q.  R,  S,  T,  V,  W— but  they  are  represented  differently. 
Here  thev  are: 


Q 


K 


R 


M 


N 


V 


H 


The  reader  will  notice  that  every  one  of  these  letters 
contains  at  least  one  ball,  so  that  the  moment  a  ship 
hoists  one  of  them  the  officers  of  another  ship  will  see 
that  she  is  using  the  distance  code.  The  letter  G  of  this 
code,  however,  means,  "  Cannot  distinguish  your  flags; 
come  nearer  or  make  distance  signals."'  In  addition  to 
the  above  letter  combinations  the  distance  code  contains 
the  following  four  special  signals- 


Yon  live  run-  Fire  or  leak.  Want 
niiig  iuto  dan-  immediate  assistance, 
ger. 


Slmrt  nl  |,mvi^ 
ions.    Starving. 


At,'r,ininl.  Want 
imnii-iliati-  a*- 
Distance. 


The  signal-book  contains  the  explanation  <  f  all  the 
possible  signals,  and  in  its  second  part  has  the  vocabulary 
and  index  by  which  the  person  making  signals  is  guided. 
In  other  words,  when  you  wish  to  receive  a  message,  you 
use  Part  I.  ;  to  send  a  message.  Part  II.  Those  of  the 
readers  of  this  article  who  live  near  any  port  of  entry 
will  often  see  the  four-flag  signals  with  the  square  flag 
up,  for  vessels  entering  port  usually  fly  them  in  order 
that  they  may  be  reported  h\  telegraph.  The  two  and 
three  flag  signals  are  seen  only  at  sea.  Passengers  on 
ocean  steamers  sometimes  see  them,  but  of  course  with- 
out the  signal-book  cannot  read  them.  They  might, 
however,  if  they  wished,  know  whether  a  distress  signal 
had  been  shown.  When  the  steamer  I'mln-ia  was  dis- 
abled at  sea  last  winter,  and  the  Gallia  of  the  same  line 
steamed  away  after  exchanging  signals  with  her,  there 
was  great  indignation  among  the  Umbria's  passengers. 
For  weeks  after  they  reached  port  they  were  engaged  in 


discussing  the  case  and  in  writing  letters  to  the  papers; 
but.  there  was  no  evidence  that  a  single  passenger  aboard 
either  ship  knew  whether  the  Uinlirin  had  asked  assist 
ance  or  not,  for  not  one  had  noticed  how  many  signal 
flags  she  hoisted.  If  any  one  could  have  said  positively 
that  she  showed  a  two-flag  signal  with  a  square  flay 
uppermost,  the  question  would  have  been  settled.  Of 
course  the  officers  of  both  vessels  kept  their  counsel. 

There  is  another  set  of  signal  flags  of  which  something 
may  as  well  be  said,  for  in  these  days  of  public  inter.  >i 
in  the  navy  anything  that  pertains  to  war-vessels  is  wort  h 
describing.  The  set  of  flags  to  which  I  refer  is  the  series 
used  for  naval  fleet  signals.  They  are  wholly  different, 
from  the  international  code,  and  instead  of  representing 
letters  they  stand  for  numbers.  Here  they  are: 


The  numeral  1  is  represented  by  solid  red;  2,  by  yellow 
with  a  black  ball  in  the  centre;  3,  by  solid  blue;  4,  by  a 
red  and  blue  flag  divided  diagonally,  the  red  uppermost; 
5,  white  and  red;  6,  blue  and  white;  7.  two  red  stripes  and 
one  white;  8,  two  white  stripes  and  one  red;  9,  two  blue 
stripes  and  one  white;  0,  a  white  flag  with  a  blue  cross. 
In  case  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  a  number,  as  in  hoisting 
141,  one  of  the  repeaters  is  used.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  color  of  the  pointed  part — first  repeater,  red ; 
second,  white;  third,  blue.  The  answering  pennant  is 
like  that  of  the  international  code,  and  there  is  an  in- 
terrogation pennant  consisting  of  two  white  stripes  with 
a  blue  one  between  them'.  The  navy  fleet  signal-book 
contains  the  key  to  each  hoist.  Many  thousands  of  com- 
binations, of  course,  may  be  made,  but  it  is  always  easy 
to  read  the  flags.  The  reader  will  note  that  the  system 
of  coloring1  is  an  aid  to  the  memory.  The  series — red, 
white,  and  blue — constantly  recurs.  Strictly  speaking, 
No.  2  should  be  a  plain  while  flag,  but  such  a  flag  will  not 
show  at  a  distance,  and  so  yellow  is  used  with  a  black 
ball  to  accentuate  it.  But  the  leading  color  always  gives 
the  number.  Thus  the  first  three  flags  are  (supposedly) 
solid  red,  white,  and  blue.  The  next  three  are  divided 
diagonally,  ajid  the  upper  color  decides  the  number  thus: 
4,  red;  5,  white;  6,  blue.  Then  come  three  striped  flags, 
and  the  prevailing  color  again  tells  the  tale,  thus:  7,  red  ; 
8,  "white;  9,  blue.  The  hoists  are  read  from  the  top  down. 
Here  are  some  examples  from  the  special  code  used  by 
the  naval  reserve  in  the  Columbian  naval  parade  in  New 
York  Harbor: 

29 — Squadron  right  turn. 

12 — Wings  right  and  left  front  into  line. 

21 (illll    sjllltr. 

23 — Cease  firing. 

"We  had  a  fleet  of  sixteen  vessels  in  addition  to  our  flag- 
vessel,  and  our  commander  gave  seventy -eight  fleet 
signals  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Every  one  was  properly 
understood  and  obeyed.  In  the  navy  the  evolutions  «(  a 
fleet  or  squadron  are  always  directed  by  this  code,  and  so 
also  the  movements  of  a  fleet  of  small  boats  are  guided 
by  signals  of  this  kind  from  the  ship.  The  method  is 
simple.  The  signals  are  hoisted  on  the  flag-ship.  As 
soon  as  they  are  understood  the  other  ships  hoist  the 
answering  pennant.  After  that  the  hauling  down  of  the 
signal  on  the  flag-ship  is  the  order  of  execution. 


,       W ! 
v  ^  \i  ^  y   \ 


r.-i    OU\KI 
X  the  top  of  the  world, 

\\hele  there's 

lots  of  snow, 

\         all      the     <;eo>;ra 

pliies  say. 


A  small  Ksi|i 
tn       ii 


imau,jnst 

ike  the 


time    f,o. 


\Vaslmild 
.Man 


njja  Siin\\ 
in-  day. 


Now    it    happened    by 

rlia  nrr  I  hat   two 
J'olar  Itcai- 

Came  strolling  alouj;  that    \vav: 
'I'l'ihaps  it    is   hour  of  our  affairs. 

lint    \\hat   an-  .Mm   maUiii;;  ?"  said   11ir.\. 

•A   Sno«    Man,  of  course."  said   t  lie    Ksi|  uiuia  u  : 
'1'lie   Hears  }_'a\e  a   coiniea!   stare: 


Said   they.  ••  If  yon   miixl  inaKe  a    ]icrson   ol'siio^. 
\\  hy   on  earth  don't  yon   make  a   Snow   Jleai  .'" 

lie   sai    himself  down    for  a   moment    to  think 

of  some  suitable  sort   of  reply, 
1     ui        i    I '•  n^iiin,  I\MI   l''o\es.  a   Seal,  and  a  Mink, 

Anil   a    \Yalnis  eame    \\  a  nderi  ny    la. 


I  |,r\    stopped   .jn^t    a    casual    look    to   take. 

A  casual    «  mil   t"   sa\ , 
And  eaeh   had   a   lulling  Miji^estion   to  make 

In  a  patronizing  way. 


Tlie   rcnu'iiin   said.  "  K'eall\ .  it   isn't   lialf  bud. 

And   shows  Ints  nf  promise,  yon   Know; 
Vet    I   think,  for  my   part,  thoit.i;li   perhaps  it's  a  fad, 

A    Siiou    Penguin  \\ere  more  apropos." 


Tbe  Foxes,  the  Seal,  and  the  Mink  were  afraid; 

They   knew   little  of  art,  so  they  said, 
But  they  thought    he  would   show  better   taste 
if  he  made 

A  Fox,  Seal,  or  Mink  in  its  stead. 

The    Walrus    said    nothing,    nor    listened,    but 
when 

They'd   finished,  be  ventured   to  say, 
'•Jt   doesn't  iooli   much   like  a  Walrus,  but  then 

I'erbans  when   it's  finished,  it  may." 

They   turned  then  to  },'o ;  but  the  Esquimau — 

Alas!   he   was  seen   no  more; 

The  heat   of  his  anyer  and  shame  and  chagrin 
Had    melted    the    snow     « here    the    crust    was 
thin, 

Arid  he'd  sunk,  so  to  speak,  through  the  floor. 
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A     WONDERFUL     INDIAN    THIEF. 


BY  JULIAN  RALPH. 


HAT  honesty  which  we 
know  to  be  the  best  pol- 
icy ,'11111  which  makes  us 
loathe  a  thief  is  one  of 
the  marks  of  our  civili- 
zation and  intelligence. 
Rude,  uncivilized  people 
do  not  love  honesty  as  we 
do.  Almost  all  sucli  peo- 
ple have  some  tradition 
or  story  of  very  skilful 
The  best -known  story  of  the  kind  is 


thieving. 

among  the  fairy  tales  written  and  collected  by  the 
brothers  Grimm.  It  is  a.  tale  of  how  a  horse  was 
stolen  while  a  man  was  on  its  back,  and  how  the 
rider  was  left  in  the  saddle  hanging  in  the  air  while 
the  horse  was  led  awav.  Our  North  American  Indians 


camp  or  village  did  not- steal  from  one  another,  but  they 


have  many  such  tales,  and  some  of  them  are  almost  as     did  steal  from  everybody  else  whenever  they  got  a  chance. 


wonderful  as  this  one  in  the  Grimm  collection. 

Our  Indians  have  no  such  proverb  as,  "  It  is  a  siu  to 
steal  a  pin."  If  they  had  they  would  add  a  line  to  it, 
and  make  it  read  like  this: 


"  It  is  a  sin  to  steal  a  pin. 
But  it  matters  naught  if  you  don't 


ret  caught." 


Their  whole  philosophy  with  regard  to  stealing  is 
summed  up  in  the  idea  that  men  may  not  steal  from 
their  own  people,  but  that  there  is  no  harm  in  ste.-ilini.'- 


They  gloried  in  stampeding  and  running  off  with  the 
horses  of  other  camps  and  tribes,  and  in  plundering  white 
men  who  were  fewer  in  numbers  than  themselves.  Cun- 
ning and  courage  were  required  in  successful  stealing, 
and  cunning-  and  courage  are  as  much  admired  by  the 
Indians  as  ever  they  were  by  the  Spartans  of  old. 

An  interpreter  among  the  Canadian  Blackfeet  Indians 
-—who  are  of  the  same  tribe  as  our  Blackfeet — told  me  a 
story  of  how  that  tribe  lost  the  most  wonderful  race- 
horse that  it  ever  owned.  The  plains  Indians  are  very 


from  strangers  or  enemies  provided  you  are  not  caught  fond  of  horses,  and  being  addicted  to  gambling  and  bet- 
at  it.  Among-  the  fierce  fighting  and  hunting  red  men  ting  (like  some  white  men  who  think  themselves  much 
of  the  plains,  which  I  know  most  about,  the  men  in  one  superior  to  the  Indians),  they  have  always  raced  their 
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.•'HIM-  in  order  t"  have  an  <-x 

Not    very   many   years  ago,  in    the 

Hulls,  the  present  chief  i>f  tli«'  tribe,  the  I: 

fast    horse.       \\<-   was   ;is   black   as   ;i    rainy 

night,  as  u  iossy  as  a  wild  duck,  as  lier;.  ing  ry  chief, 

and  -  .  ited  thai   il  s, Tincd  as  if  iic>  horse  could  beat 

him  in  a  race.     N<>  other  hor-.   th    Blac     ei     •      ned  could 

anywhere    near    him.    and     w  lien     the    CrOWS,    and 

Is,  and  Sarcis,  and  Stonies,  and   Gros  Ventres  tried 

.it  liiui  with   tlieir  hesi   horses,  tliis  wonderful   1'dack- 

OOl    race  horse  shot    by  tin-  others  as  if  il    was  no   trouble 

at  all  lo  do  SO. 

'I'lir    I',]. i,  onderfully   ]iroiid    of    this    noble 

lie     broughl     lliem     bonor.    and.    better     yd,    lie 

.     they   used  I"  wager  all  that. 

they  had  that  he  uould  \\in  every  race,  and  of  course 
the\  won  horses,  and  blankets,  and  guns,  and  skins,  and 
everything  tliat  the  other  Indians  |.at  up  against  this 
astonishing  borse  The  neighboring  tribes  envied  the 
Black  feel  this  -.plendid  horse,  and  more  than  one  attempt 

to  steal  him  was  made  b\  bold  Indians  of  the  other  tribes 

before    the    1'dackt'eet    look    alarm    and    resolved   to   guard 

him  t.o  the  very  best  of  tlieir  ability.      In  order  to  do  this 

they  built  an   extra    large   tepee  of  buffalo  hide   in   which 

nit    the    valuable    animal    up   at,   night.       And   every 

night  t  w •  three  \omig  braves  of  the  warrior  band 

slept  in  the  tepee  on  either  side  of  the  race-horse,  which 
was  tethered  to  one  of  the  stout  side  poles  of  the  great 
tent.  When  those  watchful,  light-sleeping  braves  took 
the  horse  in  the  tent  and  secured  him  there,  they  laced 
up  the  slitlike  door  of  the  tepee  light  and  fast.  It  would 
have  taken  several  minutes  to  undo  this  fastening  from 
the  outside. 

When  this  plan  was  hit  upon  and  carried  out.  the 
Blackfeet  not  only  breathed  easier,  but  they  laughed  to 
themselves.  "If  anybody  wants  to  steal  our  black  beau- 
ty," they  thought,  "  we  would  like  to  see  him  try  it." 
They  fancied  some  dog  of  a  Gros  Ventre  or  coward  of  a 
Stony  crawling  in  the  grass  among  the  common  horses 
of  the  tribe,  and  expecting  to  find  the  champion  of  the 
plains  among  the  lot.  "Let  the  thieves  come,"  they 
thought.  "They  will  never  dream  that  the  great  racer 
is  kept  like  a  warrior,  in  a  tent  the  size  of  a  chief's  tepee, 
guarded  by  young  men,  armed  and  brave  as  lion^ 

But  it  is  the  unexpected  that  always  happens,  and  as 
the  old  adage  puts  it,  no  one  is  in  such  danger  as  lie  who 
thinks  himself  secure.  While  the  Blackfeet  were  flatter- 
ing themselves  that  no  one  could  rob  them  of  their  price- 
less horse,  a  young  ('row  Indian  was  planning  to  cover 
himself  with  savage  glory  by  stealing  the  animal.  He 
had,  at  the  risk-  of  his  life,  crawled  close  to  the  Blackfoot 
camp  on  more  than  one  night  to  watch  what  was  done 
with  the  wonderful  beast.  Flat  on  the  ground  among 
the  tufts  of  bunch-grass  he  had  wriggled  nearer  and  near- 
er to  t lie  outer  circle  of  tents,  only  to  stop  when  it  seem- 
ed to  him  that  the  light  of  some  camp-fire  must  shine  on 
his  face  if  he  crawled  further.  On  one  night  lie  watch- 
ed from  one  side  of  the  Blackfoot  village;  on  another  he 
came  at  the  village  from  another  side.  At  last  he  dis- 
covered the  secret.  He  saw  the  famous  horse  led  in  or 
out  of  the  tepee. 

That  was  glory  half  won  for  this  archthief  of  the 
Crows.  Now  that  he  knew  where  the  horse  was,  all  that 
he  had  to  do  was  to  steal  him.  He  was  all  courage  ami 
cunning,  and  he  wanted  all  the  other  Crows  to  know  it. 
They  would  know  it,  and  they  would  honor  him  if  he 
succeeded  in  his  dangerous  experiment.  On  the  next 
night  this  thief  (I  wish  I  had  asked  for  his  name)  rode 
boldly  across  the  plains  in  the  very  dead  of  the  night, 
until  he  was  close  to  the  Blackfoot  camp.  Then  he 
dropped  off  his  horse,  and  wriggled  like  a  snake  over  the 
grass  and  into  the  enemy's  village.  He  crawled  past  the 


outer    .  ...  .  ,uer  circle  of  tepees,  and 

pasl  th,,  ,,,  M\  '    but  that  was  dangerous  work 

.,!        [J  plentiful   in  an   Indian  village  as 

Ches   in   an   orchard,  and   if  one'  dog  saw  or  heard  or 

smell. -d  tin  '  thief  il   would  have   been  lucky 

if  lie  _.oi  a  K  a  j  ali 

He  came  to,  e-tepee    the  great  tent  where  the 

beautiful  horse  was  tied  and  guarded.  By  means  of  a 
travois,  a  sorl  of  irame  that  Indians  drag  loads  upon  in 
place  Of  he  climbed  noiselessly  11])  the  side  of 

the  tepee.  Such  caution  and  such  stealthiness  as  he 
must  have  used  I"  climb  up  the  side  of  a  rickety  tent  of 
skins  and  poles  can  better  be  imagined  than  described. 
His  nerves  and  his  muscles  were  of  steel,  and  he  man- 
a '.red  to  accomplish  this  task.  Reaching  the  top  of  the 
tepee,  where  all  the  poles  branch  out  in  a  circle,  like  the 
sides  of  a  willow  basket,  he  steadied  himself  and  peered 
down  into  the  tent.  He  could  not  see  the  sleeping 
braves,  each  with  gun  at  hand  and  knife  in  belt,  but  he 
could  faintly  distinguish  the  bulky  outline  of  the  swift 
horse  that  he  was  after.  Lifting  his  body  over  the  open- 
in",  that  serves  as  a  chimney  for  a  tepee,  and  steadying 
himself  and  measuring  the  distance,  he  let  himself  fall 
He  landed  a-straddle  on  the  horse's  back. 

*A11  the  rest  that  he  did  was  like  lightning.  With  his 
skinn  ing-knife  bare  in  his  hand  he  swept  the  blade  past  the 
horse's  nose  till  he  felt  the  halter  and  severed  it.  Then 
he  urged  the  animal  forward,  and  with  a  mighty  thrust 
and  sweep  he  gashed  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  tepee 
from  top  to  bottom.  Still  prodding  the  racer  with  his 
heels  he  rode  him  through  the  opening  and  into  the 
outer  air.  The  feat  was  done.  Indianlike  he  yelled 
the  war-cry  of  the  (.'rows,  and  thundered  away  from  the 
Blackfeet  village  out  on  the  plains  faster  than  any  other 
Indian  between  Mexico  and  Canada  could  ride.  And  as 
lie  rode  he  heard  the  pandemonium  in  the  startled  camp 
behind  him.  Then  he  laughed.  He  had  proved  himself 
the  cleverest  red  thief  on  the  plains. 

Such  a  whooping  and  howling  and  hubbub,  such  a  bark- 
ing of  dogs  and  screaming  of  squaws,  such  a  yelling  and 
tiring  of  guns,  and,  in  short,  such  a  riot  of  noises  as  was 
aroused  by  the  Crow  thief's  war-whoop  only  those  who 
have  lived  in  an  Indian  camp  can  imagine.  But  all  the 
noise  was  useless.  From  that  minute  the  Crows  owned 
the  fastest  Indian  horse  on  the  plains,  and  the  Blackfeet 
plotted  revenge. 


DISTANCE-  OF    OBJECTS  AT   SEA. 

BY   W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

"ANY  a  time,  when  I  have  been  standing  on  the  shore 
of  the  sea  with  some  friends,  some  one  has  suddenly 
said,  "How  far  away  do  you  suppose  that  ship  is?"  In- 
deed I  do  not  know  any  question  which  is  asked  oftener 
at  the  sea-side,  except,  perhaps,  questions  about  the  wea- 
ther. Now  an  old  fisherman — a  "  beach-comber,"  as  he 
is  -ometimes  called — will  look  very  wise,  squint  gravely 
at  the  ship,  and  say,  "Waal.  I  reckon  she's  about  seven 
mile  out  from  the  beach."  You.  of  course,  suppose  that 
in  some  mysterious  way  the  lisherman's  experience  has 
enabled  him  to  judge  distances  at  sea  by  the  eye  alone. 
The  fact  is,  that  while  the  ancient  fisherman  is  a  fairly 
good  guesser,  he  cannot  make  a  very  accurate  shot  at  the 
distance  of  a  ship;  and  if  she  is  much  below  the  horizon. 
so  that  only  her  upper  spars  show,  he  cannot  make  a 
guess  that  will  come  anywhere  near  the  truth  unless  he 
knows  the  height  of  the  vessel's  masts,  and  even  then  his 
work  would  be  pretty  rough. 

The  reason  why  the  fisherman  guesses  is  that  he  does 
not  know  anything  about  the  philosophy  of  the  matter. 
The  distance  at  which  a  person's  line  of  sight  strikes  the 
point  at  which  the  sea  and  sky  seem  to  meet,  the  horizon, 
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depends  upon  two  tilings — the  curvature  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  the  height  of  the  person's  eye  above  that  sur- 
face. It  so  happens  that  this  distance  comes  pretty  near 
being  the  number  of  miles  expressed  by  the  square  root  of 
the  height  of  the  eye.  It  is  just  a  little  more  than  that. 
In  other  words,  to  get  almost  the  exact  distance,  you 
must  multiply  the  square  root  of  the  height  of  the  eye  by 
1.06.  So,  you  see,  the  first  thing  that  is  necessary  to  know 
is  the  height  of  the  eye.  For  instance,  suppose  that  you 
are  standing  on  the  bridge  of  a  great  ocean  steamer,  31 
feet  above  the  water-line.  The  height  of  your  eye  would 
be  about  36  feet.  The  square  root  of  that  is  (!,  which, 
multiplied  by  1.06,  gives  6.36.  The  horizon,  then,  would 
be  6.36  miles  distant,  or  a  little  over  C^  miles. 

Now  suppose  you  saw  a  ship  whose  water-line  appeared 
to  be  a  part  of  the  horizon  line.  In  other  words,  she 
would  appear  to  sit  right  oil  the  edge  where  the  sea  met 
the  sky.  You  would  know  that  she  was  a  little  over  6^ 
miles  away  from  you.  If  her  water-line  was  between 
you  and  the  horizon,  you  would  decide  that  she  was  not 
so  far;  and  if  the  horizon  was  between  her  water-line  and 
you,  then  you  would  declare  that  she  was  further  away  : 
but  you  could  not  tell  how  far.  By  ascending  or  de- 
scending a  known  number  of  feet,  however,  till  the  water- 
line  again  coincided  with  the  horizon,  you  could  once 
more  arrive  at  the  distance. 

You  cannot  go  any  further  with  this  computation  un- 
less you  know  the  height  of  the  vessel's  masts.  But  you 
know  that  if  you  saw  only  the  tops  of  the  masts  on  the 
horizon  you  could  not  tell  what  vessel  it  was,  and  there- 
fore would  not  know  the  height.  But  suppose  you  were 
a  sailor  and  were  coming  in  from  the  sea  on  your  ship. 
You  are  steering  for  a  certain  light-house  which  is  marked 
on  the  chart,  together  with  a  description  of  the  light  and 
its  elevation  above  the  sea.  While  you  are  standing  on 
the  bridge  of  the  steamer,  25  feet  above  the  water,  the 
light  suddenly  pops  into  view  on  the  horizon  ahead  of  you. 
The  chart  says  that  the  light  is  144  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  What  do  you  do?  You  know  that  the  square  root 
of  25  is  5,  and  that  of  144  is  12.  Multiply  both  by  1.06, 
and  you  get  5.30  and  12.72.  You  add  these  together,  and 
find  that  the  light  is  about  18.02  miles  away.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  you  saw  the  light  you  looked  at  the  compass, 
and  found  that  the  light  bore  northeast.  You  are  there- 
fore a  little  over  18  miles  southwest  of  it.  You  now 
measure  off  18  miles  southwest  of  it  on  the  chart,  and 
put  down  a  dot  to  mark  the  position  of  the  ship  at  9  P.M. : 
for  of  course  you  looked  at  your  watch  the  moment  you 
saw  the  light.  Your  steamer  is  making  12  knots  an 
hour,  so  you  know  that  you  will  pass  the  light  at  10.30 
P.M.  Of  course  I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is  a  light 
strong  enough  to  show  to  the  full  extent  of  its  geograph- 
ical range.  You  know  you  could  not  see  a  candle  18 
miles  away,  even  if  it  was  144  feet  and  you  25  feet  above 
the  water. 

It  is  by  an  application  of  this  process  that  sea-captains 
can  tell  approximately  the  hour  when  land  is  going  to  be 
sighted.  You  know,  if  you  have  ever  crossed  the  ocean, 
how  the  passengers  on  the  last  day  of  the  voyage  con- 
tinually run  to  the  captain,  who  has  enough  to  think  of 
without  answering  questions,  and  say.  "  Captain,  what 
time  do  you  think  we'll  see  land?"  and  he  always  answers, 
without  hesitation,  "About  five  o'clock  this  afternoon," 
or  something  of  that  sort.  Well,  he  knows  it  thus:  the 
course  the  vessel  is  steering  will  cause  her  to  pass  close  to 
some  elevation  off  or  on  the  coast— say,  for  instance,  the 
Great  Skellig,  a  rock  900  feet  high,  rising  out  of  the  sea 
off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The  captain  calculates  that  this 
rock  should  pop  up  above  the  horizon  at  a  distance  of 
about  37  miles,  his  deck  being  25  feet  from  the  water.  He 
rules  a  line  on  his  chart  marking  the  course  the  ship  is 
sailing.  Then  he  measures  off  37  miles  from  the  rock  on 
a  straight  line  to  the  point  at  which  this  line  intersects 


that  of  the  ship's  course.  Now  he  knows  by  the  average 
speed  of  his  ship  about  what  time  he  will  reach  that  in- 
tersection, and  thus  he  can  tell  what  time  the  rock  should 
be  sighted. 


A   WITTY  ANSWER. 

THOSE  whose  mission  in  life  it  is  to  entertain  tlie  public  are 
always  pestered  by  friends  and  acquaintances  for  free  seats 
at  their  entertainments.  There  probably  never  was  a  singer 
c>r  an  actor  or  a  pianist  who  was  not  bored  nearly  to  death  by 
these  people, many  of  whom  had  uot  the  slightest  claim  to  ask 
the  courtesy  they  demanded. 

A  pianist  who  was  pre-eminently  successful  in  his  day,  and 
that  day  was  iiot  so  fur  back  either,  was  Rubinstein,  who 
travelled  nearly  the  whole  world  over  delighting  people  with 
his  genius.  He,  like  all  others,  was  very  much  annoyed  by  re 
1 1  nest-,  I'm  complimentary  tickets,  but  most  of  the  time  he  main- 
tained his  composure  even  though  justly  irritated.  It  is  told 
of  him  that  just  before  one  of  his  recitals  ill  London  he  was 
arensted  by  an  old  lady  in  the  entrance,  hall,  and  thus  addressed 

"Oh,  Mr.  Rubinstein, I  am  so  glad  to  see  yon!  I  hare  tried 
in  vain  to  purchase  a  ticket.  Have  yon  a  seat  you  could  let  me 
have  ?" 

"Madam,"  said  the  great  pianist,  "there  is  but  one  seat  at 
my  disposal,  and  that  you  are  welcome  to,  if  you  think  fit  to 
take  it." 

"Oh,  yes;  and  a  thousand  thanks!  Where  is  it?"  was  the 
excited  reply. 

"At  the  piano," smilingly  replied  Rubinstein. 


THE   THIEVING 


CHARACTERISTICS   OF  THE 
MINK. 

PROBABLY  the  most  cunning  of  all  animals  is  the  mink. 
Its  propensity  for  thieving  is  marvellous,  and  the  methods 
of  stealing  and  the  manner  of  hiding  the  proceeds  of  its  roh- 
beiies  are  unique  in  the  history  of  the  lower  species.  I  do  not 
ret'er  heir  to  the  depredations  of  the  mink  among  poultry;  for 
lhe\  only  resoi  I  to  the  henneries  when  the  waters  are  frozen, 
or  a  supply  of  fish  is  unobtainable.  I  allude  only  to  the  in- 
stinctive love  of  thieving  which  is  a  prime  characteristic  of  this 
valuable  little  animal,  and  I  shall  illustrate  this  feature  by  giv- 
ing two  examples  of  the  skill  of  the  mink  when  engaged  in  a 

I'obliel  \  . 

Two  gentlemen  were  fishing  on  one  of  the  rivers  of  Maine. 
The  fish  were  quite  plenty,  and  as  fast  as  one  was  can nh t  it  \\  as 
thrown  behind  on  the grass.  After  some  time  one  of  the  gentle- 
men thought  he  would  take  a  rest,  and  at  the  same  time  exam- 
ine his  capture.  But  lie  could  not  lind  a  single  lish.  He 
charged  his  friend  with  having  played  him  a  trick;  but  the 
friend  was  as  surprised  as  was  he.  They  now  determined  to 
watch  their  next  fish,  and  their  astonishment  was  unbounded 
when  they  saw  a  mink  run  out  from  a  hole  near  by,  snatch  iip 
the  fish,  and  carry  it  off  to  the  hole,  where  they  afterwards 
found  their  entire  capture  cunningly  hidden  under  some  dead 

leave's. 

Iii  the  same'  manner  the  mink  steals  the  game  which  sports- 
men shoot.  On  one  occasion  a  gentleman  shot  a  wild-duck,  lint 
before  the  dogs  could  get  to  it  a  mink  had  stolen  it.  and  carried 
it  off  to  a  hole  in  the  frozen  snow,  which  one  mink  had  prepared 
while  the  other  was  watching  for  the  opportunity  to  steal  the 
sportsman's  game. 

Notwithstanding  this  peculiar  characteristic,  the  mink  is  a 
brave  as  well  as  ferocious  little  fellow,  and  is  only  excelled  in 
these  two  qualities  by  the  ermine.  He  seems  to  have  a  particu- 
lar aversion  for  the  musk-rat,  and  although  the  latter  is  gener- 
ally more  than  double  bis  si/.e,  the  mink  attacks  him  fearlessly, 
and  always  wins  the  battle,  after  which  he  drags  his  dead  ene- 
my to  some  hiding-place,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  fish  and  wild- 
duck.  They  are  found  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  but 
most  frequently  in  Maine  and  in  the  States  bordering  the  great 
lakes.  They  are  easily  domesticated,  and  Mr.  Resseque,  of  Ve- 
rona. Oneida  County,  New  York,  has  nearly  a  hundred  of  these 
interesting  little  animals,  which  he  has  trained  as  ratters — after 
the  same  fashion  that  ferrets  are  trained  in  England.  They  arc 
also  bred  and  reared  in  captivity  for  their  fur,  which  is  very 
valuable,  and  forms  an  important  part  in  the  furs  of  commerce. 
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MAARTJE     \M>    JAAPJE. 

11 

rPI  I  i 
1  i  i    •  i •  -    'rom  Ja 

irh     sin-in 

doo  ••:  letter  in  her  tiai  d,  and  she 

.  happen. 

••  From  Ja  IB  asked,  eag<  i-ly. 

"Ni  '      her     mother,     sadh  :      S  "•  illi     :i 

iter   look,    "for   yen,    Maartje.    an    invitation    from 
in  Jacoba  to  visil  her  in  Amsterdam 

In  Amsterdam!      Maai-tji-  was  a  c 'ageous  litili-  girl. 

lid  not  lie  afraid  to  go  anj  u  here  in  a  lioal.  lint 
a  ._rreat  city  full  ol"  people  and  buildings,  yes,  perhaps 
h, ,]•-.,  .  ..ii-i-l'ul  animals  wliirh  she  had  never 

Che  thought    made   her  tremble. 

;  hat  none  of  tin-  little  <_'irls  she  knew   had 
lieen  to  Amsten 

••  Mynheer    \  rill    tneel    '•  OU  al    I  he   lioat   land 

ing,"  said   lier  mother,  reassuringly. 

A  i,.  Ted  that  <  ''HI-HI  Jacobs   had  mar 

i     M  \nheer    Van    Loos,   who    had    heeome    very    rieli. 

erdam,  she  thought,  was  a  great  city   I'nil  of  p.  . 

Who  I;  nous  who  knows  if  Jaapje  might,  not  he  amon^ 
tin-in ; 

"I  si  Kill  go,"  sin-  said,  sedately,  and  then  added,  "per 

haps   I  shall   iind  Jaap.je." 

"  You,  dear  child!"  said  her  mother,  stooping  to  kiss  her. 

Tin-  voyage  to  Amsterdam  was  like  a  dream  journey. 
though  Mynheer  Van  Loos  was  substantial  enough  to 

C  eality  to  the  most  romantic  undertaking. 
All  the  way  lie  smoked  a  long  thin  cigar,  and  puffed  and 
piill'ed  in  silence. 

A  carriage  took  them  so  rapidly  from  the  boat,  to  the 
house  that  Maarlje  had  time  only  for  a  glimp-e  of  broad 
streets  and  straight,  canals  lilled  with  shipping.  If 
.l.-i.-ip.je  \\.-is  iii  a  boat  she  would  not  have  had  an  oppm- 
tiniity  to  pick  him  out  from  oilier  sailors.  Finally  they 

arrived    al    < I    the    larue-l    of   the    black    brick    houses 

with  white  trimmings.  Wonderfully  line  it  seemed  to 
the  little  islander,  \vlio  laughed  when  she  saw  her.-e]f  re- 
flected in  a  bright  mirror  hung  outside  of  a  window  so 

that   tho-e   \\ithi uld  spy  the  passers-by.      Cousin  .la 

coha  and  the  children  and  six  servants  greeted  Maarlje 
with  the  kindest  attentions. 

"You  must,  make  yourself  at  home, "said   Cousin  .la 
coba,   taking-  Maartje  about   the    house  and   showing    her 
its   treasures-  old   hooks  from   the   antiquarian's,  old   pic- 
tures   with     rich     dark    colors,    rare    china.      Everything 
.1   Ix-aulifiil  and   wonderful. 

As   Maarlje   became    used    to  the   change,   she  dared   to 

wander    about    the    house   alone;    and    the   result,   of    her 

.  '•    of  such    perfeel   beauty,  that  she 

forgot  i    her  breal  b  h  ss  delight. 

Mynheer   Van    Loos    bad    inherited   a   strong  and  fervid 

love  of  the  gaj  spring  flowers,  tulips  and  hyacinths.     < 

of  hi-,  great-grandfathers    some  time   in   the  century   of 

sixteen  hundred,  had  had  such  a,  liking  for  these  Mowers 
he  had  sold  his  house  and  land  and  made  his  chil- 
dren and  iH-aiidchildrcii  pom-  fora  bulb  of  rare  specn -. 
As  many  of  his  neighbors  were  equally  foolish,  the  grand- 
children re-peeled  his  memor\;  and  as  soon  .-is  a  Van 
Loos  was  rich  again,  the  lir.-t  thing  that  he  did 
to  Haarlem  to  buy  all  the  tulips  and  hyacinths  that,  he 
wanted. 

"Oh!    oh!    oli!"    exclaimed    Maarlje.   as  she   opened    a, 

door    and    -lood    in    the    midst,  of   an    array    o 
blossoms.      She  had  never  seen  such  Mowers  on  her  sandy 
island,  bul  iuld    not    have  been  a    Holland    girl    if 

e  an  overpowering  fancy  for  this 
of  iiriirhl  colors. 


i:     ,.  i  [low   tulips,  pink   and 

,     then     another    row     of 

ile, I    tulips,  and    then    a 

A  delicious  fragrance  more  sweet 
..  ocean  fil  led  i  he  air.      Little  ( 'ousin 
( ',,,.,..  ,        tailed  al  Maartje's  rapt  ex- 

pression, and  i|un-ll>    ran    to   her   mother.       Soon    Maarlje 

led  !  famiiy— Mynheer    Van 

('.,ii-i)i    Jacoba,    and    children,   all    smiling   at    her 
un-peakalde  delight. 

••  Well.  Maarlje,"  said  Mynheer  Van  Loos,  who  was  a 
kind  man  and  fond  of  children,  "this  is  the  lirsl  time 
that  you  ever  sa  w  a  hyacinth  or  tulip,  eh?" 

"  Tliev  are  beautiful !"  said  Maarlje.  catching  her  breath 
and  not  taking  her  blue  eyes  from  the  flowers. 

"That's  what  we  all  think-,"  he  said.  "Did  you  ever 
see  an\  Mowers  more  beautiful  i" 

••  No,"  said  Maarlje.  fervently. 

"That's  whal  we  all  think,"  said  Mynheer  Van  Loos. 
"Now,  Maarlje.  what  would  you  say  to  one  of  those 
bulbs  for  your  own  .'" 

Maarlje  opened  her  blue  eyes  wider.  She  did  not 
know  what  to  say. 

"Take  your  pick',  little  one."  said  Mynheer  Van  Loos, 
kindly. 

If  .she  had  been  suddenly  olVen-d  a  pair  of  angel's 
wings  Maartje  would  not  have  been  more  surprised. 
She  looked  long  and  steadily  at.  the  Mowers. 

'  I  >ou't  you  want  one.'"  said  their  owner,  encourag- 
ingly. 

;f  you  would  like  to  give  it  to  me,"  and  then  at 
new  assent  sin-  picked  out  a  beaulifnl  blue  hyacinth,  and 
held  it.  up  before  the  whole  company.  There  was  a  long 
Silence,  a  chilling  silence. 

"  1  louder  and  blitzen!"  exclaimed  Mynheer  Van  Loos, 
exactly  as  his  seventeenth -century  grandfather  would 
have  done.  "The  child  has  picked  out  my  very  best 
hyacinth,  my  rarest  species.  There  is  only  one  like  it  in 
all  Holland.  Well,  well,  little  girl,"  he  added,  as  he  saw 
a  cloud  on  Maartje's  face,  "put  on  another  dress,  and 
we'll  take  a  walk  about  the  city.  "We'll  see  about  the 
hyacinth  later." 

No  more  welcome  invitation  could  have  come  to 
Maarlje,  for  in  the  midst  of  all  the  beautiful  new  objects 
at  ('oii-in  .lacoba's  home,  in  spite  of  the  excitement  of 
new  events,  of  so  many  strange  happenings  that  the 
win-Id  seemed  no  longer  the  same,  the  little  girl  had  not 
forgotten  for  a  moment  her  determination  to  find  her 
hroiher.  She  felt  sure  that  Jaapje  was  in  Amsterdam, 
and  she  meant  to  look  until  she  found  him. 

"We  .-hall  go  first  to  the  playground,"  said  the  uood 
Mynheer,  taking  Maartje  by  one  hand  and  little  Christina 
by  the  other. 

There  is  a  playground  for  children  in  Amsterdam  in 
the  midst  of  paved  streets  and  brick  bouses.  When  one 
thinks  how  precious  land  is  in  that  city,  where  most  of 
the  ground  is  made  from  wooden  piles  and  stones  placed 
on  tin.-  surface  of  mud  and  water,  it  seems  as  if  the  city 
fat  hers  were  especially  kind  to  children.  Probably  they 
have-  not  forgotten  that  they  were  boys  themselves  once 
upon  a  time. 

Maartje  saw  the  happiest  throng  of  children  that  bright 
spring  day.  The  boys  were  playing  on  one  side  of  the 
-round  and  the  girls  were  just  as  gay  on  their  side. 
Many  were  swinging  in  wooden  swings,  MJUIC  were  riding 
"ii  merry-go-rounds.  The  boys  were  rolling  hoops,  bul 
'>"•  girls  were  not  permitted  to  roll  hoops.  It  wasn't,  the 
custom.  The  girls  could  jump  rope,  though,  just  as  well 
as  ihe  bo;,  I.,-,  could  jump  not  only  one  rope  but 

two  ropes,  and  they  jumped  so  fast  that  Maartje  really 
could  hardly  tell  what  was  girl  and  what  was  rope.  It 
was  very  amusing. 

"•king-    intently   at    the    children    for  about   a 
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quarter  of  an  hour,  Maarlje  palled  the 
hand  of  Mynheer  Van  Loos  impatiently. 
Sin1  was  satisfied  thai  .laapjr  was  not  on 
the  playground.  "Let  us  go  farther.'' 
she  said. 

••  Don't  you  want  to  play,  little  one?' 
he  said,  much  surprised;  "but  let  us  go 
on  if  you  choose.  There's  the  Zoological 
Garden,  and  the  galleries,  and  the  palace 
—more  sights  than  a  little  girl  can  see 
one  da\ ." 

As  they  went  through  the  city  in  a 
l  ram-car  Maartje  kept  an  anxious  look 
lixcd  upon  the  canals  and  the  boats,  at  the 
cheese  and  butter  shops,  at  the  toy  shops, 
at  all  the  places  where  a  sailor  boy  might 
possibly  go.  But  she  saw  no  Jaapje. 

They  passed  the  Oud  Kerk.  Jaapje 
was  not  there.  They  went  through  the 
intricate  maze  of  the  Dam,  though  the 
large  square  was  filled  with  a  bustling 
crowd  of  Hollanders  and  of  American 
tourists,  of  merchants,  of  sightseers,  and 
of  pleasure-makers.  Jaapje  was  not  there. 
They  went  by  palaces  and  shops,  and 
finally  entered  the  gate  of  the  grand  Zoo- 
logical Garden. 

The  elephants  looked  very  intelligent, 
as  if  they  knew,  Maartje  thought.  ' '  Can't 
you  tell  me  where  Jaapje  is,  Mynheer 
Elephant?"  whispered  the  little  girl,  con- 
fidentially, to  one  of  the  great  creatures; 
but  he  waved  his  trunk  in  the  air  and 
made  no  response.  The  giraffe  held  his 
head  high.  He  was  certainly  tall  enough 
to  see  Jaapje,  wherever  the  boy  might  be, 
but  he  said  nothing  to  Maartje.  The 
monkeys  seemed  to  be  laughing  at  her. 
The  tiger  frightened  her,  so  that  she  did 
not  come  near  enough  to  question  him, 
and  the  hippopotamus  looked  so  sleepy 
that  she  was  sure  he  knew  nothing. 


SHE    PICKED    OUT    A    BEAUTIFUL    BLUE    HYACINTH. 


"That  was  good,  Maartje,"  and  a  soft  expression  came 
on  the  boy's  face. 

"  And  I  told  them  that  you  would  come  back  again." 
The  boy  shook  his  head. 

"My  hen  has  laid  an  egg  every  day,"  said  Maartji-, 

behind  her  companions.      She  stopped  now  and  then  to     changing  the  subject  abruptly,  and  tightening  her  hold 
look  into  the  shops.      There  was  a  window  full  of  photo-     upon  his  hand,  as  if  she  were  afraid  that  he  might  take  a 

"My  hen  has  laid  an  egg  each  day,  and 


"We'll  take  a  look  at  the  shops  in  the  Kalverstraat," 
said  Mynheer  Van  Loos,  "and  then  we'll  go  home." 

It  was  a  tired  little  girl  who  walked  upon  the  narrow 
sidewalk  of  the  Kalverstraat,  so  tired  with  all  the  new 
wonders  she  had  seen  that  she  could  not  help  la 


graphs  and  colored  pictures  which  interested  her  greatly. 

A  boy  stood  beside  her  gazing  at  a  photograph.  He 
was  in  sailor's  (.'lollies,  and  he  looked  like  Jaapje,  only  a 
little  taller  and  older.  She  came  closer. 

"Jaapje!" 

"  Maartje!" 

The  brother  and  sister  looked  at  each  other  in  fright- 
ened excitement. 

"  Hoe  vaar  you,  Jaapje?"  said  the  girl,  as  gently  as 
possible. 

"  Hoe  vaar  you,  Maartje?"  said  the  boy.  He  made  a 
movement  as  if  he  wanted  to  run  away,  but  she  quickly 
slipped  her  hand  in  his  and  held  it  tightly.  "  I  am  going 
to  America  to  get  rich,"  he  announced,  doggedly. 

"  To  America?"  questioned  Maartje,  vaguely.  She  had 
never  heard  of  the  country  before. 

"  Yes;  to  get  rich." 

"Do  they — do  they  speak  English?"  she  faltered;  and 
then  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes.  "What  have  you 
been  doing  this  winter?" 

"Earning  money  for  my  passage.  I  shall  get  rich  in 
America,  and  make  you  all  rich,"  said  the  boy;  but  he 
looked  troubled. 

' '  I  knew  that  you  were  a  good  boy,  Jaapje, a'nd  I  said  so. " 


sudden  flight. 

Naartjc  has  a  baby  sister,  and  David  has  a  new  boat,  and 

grandmother  baits  shrimps  more  than  ever  before." 

The  boy  did  not  move. 

"  The  mother  has  looked  for  you  every  day." 

Jaapje's  lip  trembled.  "  How  is  my  mother?"  he  cried 
out.  Then  all  restraint  fell  away. 

"Oh,  Jaapje!"  said  Maartje,  with  tears  running  down 
her  cheeks.  "The  mother  has  gone  on  the  dike  every 
day  and  looked  out  on  the  sea;  and  she  has  cried  and 
cried  and  said  that  she  loved  you,  though  you  had  for- 
gotten her.  She  loves  you,  and  we  all  love  you,  and,  oh, 
Jaapje!  if  you  would  only  come  home,  just  to  tell  the 
mother  that  you  had  not  forgotten  her — 

"Stop,"  said  the  boy,  "I  will  go  home  first,  before  I 
go  to  America." 

The  sunshine  of  a  smile  cleared  away  Maartje's  tears, 
and  she  looked  as  if  she  would  kiss  her  brother  warmly, 
if  there  were  not  such  a  crowd  of  strangers  in  the  Kalver- 
straat. "Oh,  Jaapje  dear!"  she  said,  "we  must  tell 
Mynheer  Van  Loos  and  Cousin  Jacoba  and  the  children 
immediately." 

When  the  two  children  appeared  hand  in  hand  before 
Cousin  Jacoba  and  her  family  they  found  all  in  a  state  of 
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Lje.     They  thought 
,  ,  ,  Donder 

laimed    M.\  nhcer  Van  Loos, 
tdfathers  had  done.  "  but  this  is  wondi 

irtje  insisted  upon  returning  and 

d  t<i  tli,.  IMKII  landing  by 

e  lanniy.      M    nhi  er  \  an   Loos  arrived  last,  and 
,  i,,,  polite!     The  blue  hyacinth  waved  in  bis  hand. 
••  if,. ,-.-.  Jungfrow   Maartje,"  i"'  said;  "  the  flower  is  yours 
Holland.     Take  good  care  of  il   and  don't 
in  away  again.     All.  Inn  it's  wonderful!" 
Maartje  held  hold  of  .laapje's  ban.l  all  the  way,  wind 
,,,„.  |,er  little  finger  about  bis  little  finger,  and  hand   m 
hand  thej    wenl  over  the  sandy   n>ad  to  their  ther's 

yhile  the  blue  hyacinth   was  held    lirmly   ill   her 
unoccupied  band 

Who  can    tell   of   the  joy    at    tbe   return    of   that    foolish 

i  ie  whole  island  seemed  to  know  the  good  news, 

;,,,',!  m  a  feu  minutes  mothers  and  children  and  men 
and  maidens  gathered  about  the  children  in  delight, 

'•  I  found  .laap.je  looking  in  a.  window  in  the  Kaiver- 
Straat,"  said  Maarlje. 

•Mane/  said  her  mother.  And  then  Maartje  knew 
tnat  something  extraordinary  hail  happened,  because  it 
was  the  firsl  time  iii  her  life  that  she  bad  beard  the  name 
of  her  baptism. 

••  I  am  gomu  to  America  to  get  rich,"  maintained 
.laapje.  stubbornly. 

"Well,  you  may."  said  the  old  grandmother,  giving 
him  a  keen  ulance,  "when  you  are  older." 

The  boy  looked  satisfied,  and  the  grandmother  con- 
tinued 

••  Little  Maartje  has  found  that  much  may  happen  even 
in  her  quiet  life;  but  she  has  taught  us  all  never  to  lose 
hope  and  trust."  Tears  were  in  the  grandmother's  eyes. 

But  Maartje  was  becoming  tired  of  all  this  excitement, 
and  pulled  impatiently  at  her  brother's  hand. 

"(.'nine.  .laap.je."  she  said;  "let's  go  out  to  tbe  harbor 
dike  and  see  the  boats  come  in." 


HOW    1    I'ACKD    AND   CAPTURED   THE 
COBRAS. 

BY   G.  R.  O'REILLY. 

(HE  life  history  of  serpents  has 
been  my  special  study  for 
more  than  seventeen  years. 
For  the  purpose  of  watch- 
ing them  in  their  haunts 
amongst  the  woods  and 
mountains,  and  of  after- 
wards catching  them  to  take 
home  to  live  with  me,  that 
I  might  know  them  better.  I 
have  travelled  in  many  wild 
parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
America. 

It    was    during    the    time 

that  I  was  in  South  Africa  that  I  first  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  cobra,  of  which  there  are  many  species  in  that 
continent,  as  well  as  in  Asia.  They  are  called  hooded 
snakes,  not  because  they  have  a  head-covering,  but  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  flatten  out  their 
necks  and  stand  vertically  upright  when  angry  or 
alarmed. 

( 'ohra-hunling  is  very  dangerous  work,  for  some  speci. •>. 
are  able  to  eject  their  poison  into  your  eyes,  and  so  blind 
you  for  a  time,  and  perhaps  permanently.  One  of  the 
first  that  I  caught  satisfied  me  of  this  danger  by  landing 
drops  on  my  cheek.  After  this  experience  it  re- 
mained for  me  to  find  some  way  of  protecting  my  sight, 
or  else  leave  cobras  alone  for  the  future.  Accordingly. 


as  .,  shieid  for  n  I  tools  a  sheet  of  common  window- 

,  N,.n  inches   long  and  four  niches  broad,  and  made 

,...,, I  ,,i  ectacles  by  cutting  in  it  a  notch 

tening  on  wires  to  the  ends  of  it, 

M     and  keep  it  in  place  when 

next  1  went  cobra  hunting. 

One  , -nin-  at  ten  o'clock  I  prepared  to  give  the  new 

invention  a  trial.  The  sun  was  bla/iug  vigorously,  as  it 
alwavs  does  in  Africa,  and  the  wind  was  blowing  hot  as 
from  the  mouth  of  an  oven,  drying  up  every  trace  of 

moisture,  until  < 's  verj  eyelids  felt  parched  and  irri- 

Even  the  leaves  of  the  trees  began  to  droop,  and 
the  birds  were  silent  and  bidden  away  in  the  shadiest  re- 
This  was  the  day  for  the  snakes,  for  it  is  at  such 
times  that  you  lind  them  wandering  about  in  search  of 
water  or  lying  coiled  on  the  sides  of  bush-covered  gullies 
or  rocky  ravines. 

.Ins] 'as  I  bad  pocketed  my  new  spectacles,  taken  my 
bat  and  long  six-foot  snake-bun ti ng  stick,  and  was  step- 
ping from  tbed •.  two  Calt'res  ran  up  and  halted,  panting, 

before  me,  blurting  out  excitedly,  "  Spungh  slang,  baas!" 
(spilling  snake,  sir.  i 

"All  right. "said  I.      "Where  is  he?" 

"At  Palmer's  kraal.      Come.      We'll  show  you." 

Off  we  set  together  at  a  swinging  trot,  and  in  half  an 
hour,  streaming  with  perspiration,  arrived  on  the  sun- 
dried  bill  side,  where  there  was  a  native  grass-covered 
hut  of  the  usual  beehive  shape.  The  ground  about  the 
little  door  was  bare  and  clayey,  but  elsewhere  brown 
withered  grass  sparsely  covered  the  stony  soil,  and  strug- 
gled for  existence  in  the  intervals  between  the  protruding 
rocks.  Away  on  one  side  some  tall  dry -looking  euphor- 
bias pointed  their  ever-leafless  branches  skywards,  like  so 
many  uplifted  hands  with  extended  fingers,  as  if  implor- 
ing in  distress  the  brassy  heavens  for  rain  that  never 
came;  and  on  a  sun-heated  bowlder  at  their  feet  sat  a 
group  of  dusky  women  and  children. 

Putting  on  my  safety  spectacles,  and  leaving  the  little 
croud  of  natives  standing  where  they  were,  I  went  over 
cautiously  to  look  in  at  the  lo\v  doorway.  The  entrance 
to  these  Caffre  houses  being  usually  only  four  or  five  feet 
high,  it  was  necessary  to  stoop  to  see  in  ;  and  as  I  did  so 
there  was  a  hooded  cobra  about  four  feet  long  raising 
himself  up  on  the  floor  just  inside  and  close  to  my  face. 
Drawing  back  with  a  start.  I  at  the  same  time  reached 
my  stick  towards  him,  so  as  to  draw  his  attention  to  it. 
and  front  myself.  Had  I  not  done  so  quickly,  he  would 
probably  have  struck  me;  for  he  flew  at  the  stick,  leav- 
ing the  poison  from  his  fangs  trickling  over  it  to  the 
ground.  It  was  necessary  to  attract  him  from  the  house, 
as  the  second  one  also  might  be  inside,  and  attack  me 
from  tbe  rear  if  I  entered  to  capture  this  fellow.  Stand- 
ing without  at  a  safe  distance,  a  little  teasing  with  the 
long  stick  kept  him  busy  striking  at  it,  and  as  after  each 
dash  he  would  advance  a  little,  the  keeping  up  of  this 
manoeuvre  for  a  few  minutes  soon  had  him  outside  in  the 
sunlight.  The  lower  part  of  the  stick  was  now  wet  with 
venom  for  fully  twelve  inches.  Rage  and  proud  defiance 
kept  him  there  standing  upright  at  bay,  while  I  moved  a 
couple  of  yards  back  to  admire  his  attitude.  For  some 
moments  I  staid  perfectly  still  to  see  if  he  would  try  to 
glide  away.  But  no;  there  he  remained  permanently 
reared  erect,  standing  as  steady  as  if  he  were  a  carving  of 
black  and  white  marble,  and  not  a  vigorous  and  active 
death-dealing  cobra. 

"  Take  care,  sir.  the  other  one  is  behind  you  !"  sung  out 
the  Caff  res  by  the  euphorbias.  As  I  heard  this,  I  knew 
better  than  to  start.  I  stood  still,  turning  my  head 
as  slowly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  in  order  that  I  might 
see  the  one  behind  without  alarming  either  of  them. 

There  he  was,  true  enough,  and  coming  on  leisurely, 
too,  about  three  yards  from  me.  He  was  not  at  all  ex- 
cited ;  on  the  contrary,  he  showed  every  sign  of  being 
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unconscious  of  my  presence,  for  his  neck  was  not  flattened 
out  (always  the  sign  of  alarm  or  excitement  in  a  cobra), 
and  be  was  crawling  slowly,  prone  on  the  ground,  right 
tmvards  me.  Without  moving'  a  muscle,  I  staid  exactly 
as  I  was,  half  turned  towards  him,  and  on  he  came  as 
calmly  as  if  I  were  an  old  tree  stump  bleaching  in  the 
sun.  I  knew  there  was  nothing  to  fear  as  long  as  I  re- 
mained motionless,  even  though  he  should  pass  between 
my  legs.  I  bent  down  my  head  very  slightly  and  very 
quietly  to  watch  him.  As  he  progressed  the  black  forked 
tongue  was  shooting  out  busily,  feeling  everything  in 
his  way.  At  last  its  hairlike  points  touched  my  boot, 
and  as  they  did  he  raised  his  head  and  passed  over  my 
instep,  going  on  with  the  same  slowness  to  his  partner  on 
the  other  side  of  me,  who  was  remaining  there  still,  stand- 
ing up,  waiting  for  battle.  The  latter  seeing  that  I  re- 
mained so  quiet,  either  forgetting  that  I  was  any  longer 
an  object  of  fear  or  perhaps  having  his  attention  distracted 
by  his  companion's  approach,  quietly  lowered  himself  to 
the  ground,  where  he  lay  flat,  but  witli  his  hood  still  ex- 
tended. The  new-comer  also  as  he  approached  him  spread 
his  hood  but  did  no*  rise,  and  instead  of  going  up  to  No. 
1  direct,  went  aside  a  little,  and  then  drawing  near  to  him, 
began  pushing  him  with  his  nose  in  the  ribs.  At  this 
No.  1  was  indignant,  and  raised  himself  proudly  erect. 
No.  2  seeing  his  advances  received  thus  rudely  also  raised 
himself  quickly,  and  for  a  few  seconds  both  snakes  stood 
upright  facing  each  other, while  their  hissing  was  plainly 
audible  at  twelve  feet  off,  where  I  stood.  It  was  a  dramat- 
ic picture,  and  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  end  in  a 
battle ;  but  after  this  exchange  of  compliments  both  cobras 
dropped  flat  to  the  ground,  and,  drawing  in  their  hoods 
till  they  were  hardly  noticeable,  commenced  to  glide  off 
in  opposite  directions.  No.  1,  which  I  had  first  seen, 
took  to  the  right,  and  went  towards  the  door  of  the  hut 
from  which  he  had  come. 

Fearing  he  would  enter  and  get  lost,  I  rushed  towards 
him,  stick  in  hand,  to  catch  him;  but  he  saw  me  coming. 
and  faced  around,  standing  up  at  bay  erect  as  before. 
Getting  the  stick  across  his  neck  close  to  the  head,  and 
pressing  him  to  the  ground  with  it  to  keep  him  from  bit- 
ing, I  grasped  him  close  behind  the  jaws  quickly  and 
safely  with  my  hand,  and  placed  him  immediately  tail 
first  into  a  bag  brought  with  rne  for  the  purpose.  Having 
tied  up  the  mouth,  I  dropped  him  on  the  spot,  and  took 
up  the  stick  to  go  after  No.  2,  which  had  disappeared  in  a 
hole  up  the  hillside. 

On  trying  it  with  my  stick,  I  found  I  could  reach  the 
end  of  it,  though  it  was  so  dark  far  in  that  I  couldn't  see 
the  cobra.  Yet  I  believed  that  he  was  there,  and  deter- 
mined to  drag  him  from  his  retreat  by  force,  using  for 
the  purpose  a  stiff  blunt  hook  made  of  strong  wire  twist- 
ed around  the  end  of  the  six-foot  stick.  As  there  were 
no  trees  growing  near,  it  was  clear  there  wouldn't  be  any 
roots  to  catch  the  hook,  and  therefore  that  if  it  did  get 
hold  of  anything,  it  would  be  the  coiled  cobra  him- 
self. Kneeling  down,  therefore,  and  pushing  in  the 
stick,  with  the  hook  foremost,  to  the  end,  and  working  it 
about  a  little,  it  was  possible  to  both  feel  and  hear  the 
twisted  wire  grating  on  the  walls  of  hard  pebbly  clay. 
Presently  it  caught  in  something  softlike  which  gave 
easily  to  a  pull.  I  knew  this  must  be  the  cobra;  so,  with 
a  sudden  jerk  towards  me,  I  landed  him  head  foremost 
within  view,  jumping  to  my  feet  at  the  same  time,  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  avoid  him  if  he  should  make  a  dash  at 
me.  Another  quick  tug  just  as  he  was  turning  to  go 
back  again  threw  him  right  out  on  the  grass  in  the  sun- 
light, but  to  my  astonishment  there  he  lay  motionless 
on  his  back;  he  was  dead,  or  so  at  least  it  appeared,  and 
not  only  dead,  but  actually  stiffened  up  and  contorted 
rigidly.  I  rolled  him  over  witli  the  stick,  but  he  kept 
the  same  curves;  he  was  as  unbending  as  a  sun-dried 
branch.  His  mouth  was  fixed  half  open,  and  as  the 


tongue  didn't  come  out  any  more,  I  imagined  it  was 
my  violent  treatment  that  had  killed  him.  I  turned  him 
over  again  on  his  back  to  see  if  life  were  really  so  sud- 
denly extinguished;  but,  alas,  there  he  lay  so  pitiable  a 
sight  that  I  felt  thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself  for  my 
hurry  in  taking  him  so  rudely  from  his  hiding-place. 

"Poor  fellow,  I  was  too  rough  with  you,"  said  I,  as 
lifting-  him  up  by  the  tail  tip  I  gave  him  a  shake  to 
straighten  him  out.  This  loosened  the  contorted  muscles, 
and  stretched  his  spinal  column;  and  I  noticed  that  while 
still  holding  him  up  by  the  tail  his  mouth  closed  and 
the  tongue  came  out  tremulously;  but  as  this  seemed 
to  be  only  a  last  little  manifestation  of  departing  life,  I 
dropped  him  on  the  ground  at  my  feet.  But  assuredly 
never  did  a  cat  jump  off  a  hot  stove  quicker  than  I  jump- 
ed away  from  that  cobra,  as  at  the  same  instant  that  he 
touched  the  ground  he  shot  up,  standing  straight  as  a 
man  fully  two  feet  high,  with  expanded  hood,  ready  to 
make  a  vicious  dash  at  my  legs.  Like  lightning,  indeed, 
I  jumped  backwards,  in  time  to  escape  all  danger,  except 
the  charge  of  venom,  which  came  in  two  tiny  streams 
from  his  perforated  poison  fangs,  as  he  struck  towards 
me,  baptizing  my  new  spectacles,  down  which  the  dead- 
ly fluid  trickled  like  rain  on  a  window-pane,  and  spray- 
ing my  breast  with  glistening  drops. 

Heedless  of  this  futile  attempt  of  his,  I  pushed  his  head 
sideways  to  the  ground  with  the  long  stick,  and  pressed 
his  neck  slightly  with  it.  At  first  he  turned,  open-mouth- 
ed, to  bite  the  offending  wood,  but  finding  it  too  close  to 
his  head  to  allow  of  this,  he  dropped  off  into  the  same  fit 
of  temporary  lockjaw  as  before,  giving  exactly  the  same 
appearance  of  death.  On  seeing  this  I  released  his  neck, 
and  let  him  lie  there  stiff  and  open-mouthed,  and  about 
half  turned  over  on  his  back.  As  before,  the  lower  jaw 
was  drawn  slightly  to  one  side.  Unbending  he  was,  and 
contorted,  as  if  he  had  been  really  killed  some  hours 
previously.  Not  a  sign  of  breathing  was  there,  not  a 
movement  of  that  ever-restless  tongue  to  give  evidence 
of  the  still  potent  life  within  him. 

Just  for  experiment's  sake  I  took  off  my  broad-leafed 
felt  hat,  and  placed  the  edge  of  the  brim  doubled  within 
his  gaping  mouth.  Ah,  woe  to  me  if  I  had  put  my  lin- 
ger there  instead,  for  on  the  instant  it  touched,  the  venom- 
bearing  jaws  closed  on  it  like  a  terrible  trap,  and  held  on 
viciously,  the  muscles  about  the  sides  of  the  head  twitch- 
ing violently,  especially  over  the  region  of  the  poison 
glands,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  body  remained  as  stiff 
and  motionless  as  before.  Putting  the  end  of  the  stick 
into  the  hat,  I  lifted  it  up  on  high,  and  held  it  out  at 
arm's-length ;  but  he  hung  from  it  like  a  bull-dog  all  the 
time.  For  about  two  minutes  I  held  him  raised  thus, 
but  as  he  showed  not  the  slightest  sign  of  letting  go,  and 
my  arm  beginning  to  feel  tired,  I  laid  him  again  on  the 
ground.  However,  after  a  short  time  more  a  limpness 
began  to  appear,  commencing  at  the  tail,  and  advancing 
gradually  up  the  body  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  head. 
On  pushing  him  about  with  the  stick's  end,  all  except 
this  six  inches  was  now  as  pliable  as  a  rope;  but  around 
the  head  the  last  resources  of  muscular  power  seemed  to 
be  concentrated.  Finally  the  slight  stiff  curve  that  had 
up  to  now  remained  in  the  neck  straightened  out,  and 
with  an  effort  he  opened  his  jaws  off  the  hat,  on  which 
he  had  expended  a  terrific  quantity  of  venom  as  well  as 
all  his  strength,  for  now  he  lay  limp  and  exhausted  flat 
on  the  ground,  putting'  out  the  double-pointed  tongue 
frequently,  and  breathing  hard  two  or  three  times,  but 
never  raising  his  head  or  otherwise  moving  in  the  least. 

As  I  moved  to  take  him  he  stood  up  again  for  fight, 
but  I  soon  caught  him  by  the  neck  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  had  done  his  companion,  and  putting  him  into  a 
separate  bag.  took  both  captures  home  to  add  to  my  col- 
lection, so  that  I  might  study  their  spitting,  fainting,  and 
other  peculiarities  at  my  leisure. 
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THE    FERRIS    WHEEL. 

BY  JNO    G1LMK1;    M-KId) 

TIHE  Eiffel  Tower  was  the  popular  wonder  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  and    in    tin-    same   way   the  great  Ferris 
Wheel    iii    the    Midway    Plaisam-e    promises    to    be    the 
wonder  pro\  oker  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.     There 
was   no'hino;  very   original    about    the   towel-   in    1'ai'is   ex- 
cepl   liiat    it.    was   taller   than    an\    tower   pre\ioiis]y    built, 
and  tin-   Ferris  Wheel  perhap.s  is  mainly  noteworthy  be- 
lt is  MI  surprisingly    large       Tin-  wheel  indeed  is  so 
large  that    it    is  the    landmark  of  the   fair,  and  eaeli  ne\\ 
to  the  exhibition   when  lie  catches  sight  of  it  from 
afar  exclaims.  "What  on  earth  is  thai  r" 

The  wheel  was  in  process  of  building  for  twelvemonths, 

and    \\as    not.    linished    till    the    middle    of   June.         It    was 
opened  In  the  public  on   the  '.'1st  of  June,  the  longest  das- 
ill    the   year.      This    wheel    is   a    kind    of   gigantic    merrj 
iimd,    swinging    vertically    instead    of    hori/.oiilally. 

The   wheel   is  -'.v>  feel   in   dii iter,  ^ '.'.">   feet    in   circum 

ference,  and   .">(>  feet   in  width.     As  it   is  elevated  fifteen 

POUnd,   the    passenger    at     llie    lop   gets   a 

view  at  an  elevation  of  -'!'>"i  feet.  It  is  composed  of  two 
same  size  connected  and  held  together 
with  rods  and  struts,  which,  however,  do  noi  approach 
closer  than  iweiitN  feet  to  the  periphery  or  outer  sui 
Each  wheel  has  for  its  outline  a  curved,  hollow,  square 
iron  beam  •.'."/  i:i  inches.  At  a  distance  of  fortj  feet 

within     this    circle    is   another   circle    of    a    lighter    beam. 

ims  are  called  crowns,  and  are  connected  together 

by  an  elaborate  truss  -work. 

The  wheel  has  thirty-six  cars  for  passengers  IIIIIIL!' 
on  its  periphery  at,  eijiial  intervals.  Kach  car  is  '.'7  feet 
i:i  feet  wide,  a  lid  H  feet  high.  It  has  a  heavy  frame 
of  iron,  but  is  covered  externally  with  wood.  ]i  has  a 
door  and  live  broad  plate-glass  windows  on  each  side. 
It  has  forty  revolving  chairs  made  of  wire  and  screwed  to 
the  tloor.  It  weighs  I  hirteen  tons,  and  when  loaded  with 
-  three  tons  more.  Kach  car  is  suspended  to 
the  periphery  of  the  wheel  by  an  iron  axle  sLx  and  one 
half  inches  in  diameter  and  running  through  the  roof. 
There  is  a  conductor  to  each  car  to  open  doors  and  give 
information 
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idents    from 

panics,  and   also    to    deter    insane 
'ri  mi    jumping    "Hi.   the 
eo\  cred    \\  lib     iron 
A.S     I  lie      wheel.     \\  il  h 
its    ears    and    passengers,    neighs 

about     r.'nn    Ions,  il    needs    s 

tbin^  substantial  to  rest  upon. 
Its  axis  is  therefore  supported 
on  two  skeleton  iron  towers, 
pvivmidal  in  form,  one  at  each 
end  of  it.  The;  are  mx50  feet 

at*  the  bottom,  C>  I'eet  square  at 
the  top,  and  about  14(1  feet  high. 
Kach  tower  has  four  great  feet, 
and  each  fool  rests  in  a  concrete 
foundation  -.''I  •„'(>  -,  20  feet,  all  of 
these  foundation  piers  being 
bound  together  by  connecting 
rods  of  steel. 

The  wheel  is  moved  and  con- 
trolled by  a  1000  horse -power 
steam-engine,  while  the  periph- 
ery is  cogged  with  cogs  6  inches 
deep  and  is  inches  apart.  Un- 
derneath the  wheel,  in  line  with 
the  crown  on  each  side,  are 
two  sprocket-wheels  9  feet  in 
diameter,  with  their  centres  16 
feet  apart.  These  sprocket- 
wheels  are  operated  by  the  engine  at  the  will  of  the 
engineer,  who  can  turn  the  wheel  either  way,  fast 
or  slow,  as  be  may  wish.  Near  the  north  and  south 
ends  are  two  ten-foot  wheels,  with  smooth  faces,  and 
girdled  with  steel  bands.  These  bands  terminate  a  little 
to  one  side  in  a  large  Westinghouse  air-brake.  If,  there- 
fore, anything  should  break,  or  the  engine  refuse  to 
work,  the  air  could  be  turned  into  the  air-brake,  and  the 
steel  band  tightened  until  not  a  wheel  in  the  whole  ma- 
chine could  turn. 

On  the  opening  day  the  Iowa  State  band  was  in  the 
first  car,  and  played  the  "Star-spangled  Banner"  and 
"Dixie"  as  the  wheel  revolved  with  its  first  load  of  pas- 
sengers. The  cars  moved  up  so  slowly  that  their  mo- 
tion was  almost  imperceptible  and  quite  noiseless.  It 
seemed  as  If  the  earth  were  sinking  away  out  of  sight 
slowly  and  quiet  ly— and  it  sunk  to  an  astonishing  dis- 
tance too.  doing  up  the  passengers  had  the  whole  of 
Chicago  and  the  prairies  for  miles  beyond  laid  before 
them  unobscnred.  (ioing  down  there  was  a  clear  view 
of  the  World's  Fair— the  White  City  being  seen  at  a 
single  glance,  while  the  sail-dotted  lake  was  beyond,  and 
the  swarming  Midway  Plaisance  right  beneath.  It  is 
when  the  car  gets  righl  at  the  top  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
passenger  pokes  his  head  out  and  looks  down  to  see  how 
far  away  and  how  insignificant  is  the  big-  axle  in  the 
centre  of  the  tangle  of  steel  rods,  that  be  best  reali/es  how 
tall  the  Ferris  Wheel  is,  and  bow  far  the  -passenger  is 
from  the  linn  earth. 

The  sensations  made  by  a  ride  on  the  wheel  were  dif- 
ferent in  each  passenger.  Some  of  them  were  undoubt- 
edly I'riuliii  ned,  just  as  a  timid  countryman  is  frightened 
when  iirsl  riding  in  one  of  the  quickly  moving  elevator 
cars  of  a  tall  building;  but  the  fright  was  a  pleasurable 
one,  even  if  it  did  for  a  moment  take  the  breath  away. 
The  poets  and  line  writers  are  already  beginning  to  get 
in  their  work  on  this  great  engineering  achievement. 
Mr.  Eugene  Field,  the  Chicago  poet,  in  singing  the  de- 
lights of  the  Midway  Plaisance,  has  said: 

"  Tlu>  Ferris  Wheel,  with  arms   "I   steel, 

Ilijili   as   a    touvi    \\  ill   wind  you   up; 
I(    yon   sliouM    fall,  tor   Liood   anil   all, 
The-   doctors    tlli/y    would    hind    yuu    up." 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  ABEL  FOREFINGER. 


BY  WILLIAM    DRYSDALE. 


T 


CHAPTER      IV. 
EXCITEMENT    IN    THE    CABIN. 

PHIS  is  a  cheerful  introduction  to  Nassau,"  Larry 
i'hed,  "to  be  lost  in  the  woods  the  first  niuhl  ; 
but  I  think  we'll  come  out  all  right.  You  keep  on  halloo 
ing.  Fauqua,  while  I  get  a  few  sticks  together  to  make  a 
fire." 

"  Oh.  a  fire  !"  Ferd  exclaimed  ;  "  to  be  sure  ;  why  didn't 
we  think  of  it  before?  If  we  have  to  stay  here  all  night, 
we  may  as  well  keep  warm.  It's  grown  chilly  since  the 
sun  went  down." 

"  I  don't  want  the  fire  for  warmth,  but  for  a  signal." 
Larry  answered.  "Then-  are  people  in  these  woods,  for 
•we  hear  them  answer  when  we  shout.  But  they  don't 
know  where  to  look  for  us.  We'll  make  a  good  big  blaze 
to  iriiide  them  to  us,  and  they'll  show  us  the  way  out. 
We  can't  be  a  mile  away  from  some  house  or  road,  if  we 
only  knew  which  way  to  go." 

They  all  fell  to  breaking  off  twigs,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
had  a  fire  going,  Fauqua  hallooing  while  he  worked. 
There  was  no  lack  of  fuel,  for  the  chaparral  was  so  thick 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  break  a  way  through  it; 
the  path  was  the  only  open  place  big  enough  to  bin  Id  a 
fire  in,  but  they  soon  had  the  flames  blazing  above  the 
tops  of  the  little  trees. 

"  Now  keep  your  lungs  at  work,  Fauqua . ;   let  the  natives 


know  we've  here,"  Larry  directed.  "Doesn't  this  make 
your  blood  run  cold,  Ferd,  this  hallooing  in  the  dark,  and 
hearing  the  answering  shouts  somewhere  in  the  wil- 
derness? There!  hear  that?  There's  a  halloo  coming 
nearer.'' 

"It's  dismal  enough,  sure."  Ferd  answered.  "I 
shouldn't  care  to  be  lost  in  here  alone.  But  the  shouts 
are  coming  nearer;  I  think  your  plan  is  going-  to  work, 
Larry." 

"  It,  Jiax  worked  !"  Larry  cried.      "  Hark  !" 

"Hallo-o-o!"  There  were  more  voices  than  one.  and 
they  were  surprisingly  close.  The  boys  cried  out  all  to- 
gether, and  in  a  minute,  coming  with  a  rush  down  tin- 
path,  two  colored  men  burst  upon  them. 

"  Well,  fer  de  land  sakes,  w'at's  you  w'ite  boys  a-doin' 
yer  at  dis  time  o'  night'"'  one  of  the  new-miners  asked. 
breathless. 

"We  came  in  here  before  dark,"  Larry  replied,  "and 
got  lost,  and  couldn't  find  our  way  out.  We're  looking 
for  Abel  Forefinger;  can  you  show  us  the  way  to  his 
house?" 

"  Abel  Forefinger!"  the  other  man  exclaimed  ;  "  never 
heard  of  no  such  man  in  Nassau,  boss.  Don't  think  there 
ain't  no  such  man  lives  here.  Did  you  expect  to  find  him 
in  de  hush  i" 

"We  didn't  know, "Larry  answered.  The  other  boys 
were  looking  at  him  with  such  a  queer  expression  that  it 
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.   i,:  liml   liini:    i'lil   if  wo  can't,  maybe  you  can 
leep  i"  in^lit.  if  you  hav.-  a  bouse  about 

We'll     1>  LOW." 

two  natives  had  up  the  halloos  without 

i.  for  it    is  a  roimuoii  enough  thing  for 

ople  to  lost-  themselves  m  the  bush,  and  their 

ides  :ii\va  \  -  'jo  to   then-  assistance.       l'>ut  the  Jiiinute 
pa\    \\as  mentioned,  liolh  tlieir  faces  hn-jhlened. 

"Wet  '       ob  de  Weech  place,  boss, 'bout  harf  a 

mil,.    fn.m    vcr."    tile    tirst    of    the    ne\v  comers    answered 
taking     oil'     his    straw     hat     and    rubbing    one    hare    fool 
against    the   Other  hare  shin.       "  It's  a   -,,,,,1    llOUSC,  a   flist- 
rate  house:   lull    we  'ain't    got   inilch    in   de    way   of  beds- 

,,,, i    for  w'ite  gemmen.      Dey's  a  good   th>'    a  rale  good 

||,,'.    an'    if    you    uoiihln't    mind    sleepin'    on    dat.   \ve    can 

d   lire,  an'  you're  welcome  to  w'at    \ve  has." 

••That's   just    the    thing!"    Larry    exclaimed.       "What 

do  you    say,  l-'erd:      We'll   spend    the  night  on  (lie  floor 

of  The  Weech  place   wherever  thai  is;  it  may  he  just  the 

place   we   want   to  lind." 

••  1  think  that's  a  go,"  Ford  replied.      "Now,  boys,  it's 
a   shilling  apiece  for  you"      turning;  to  the  colored   men 
"to   take   us   to  the   YVeech   house:    and   whatever  we 
have  there,  we'll  pay  you  for  besides.      Understand.'" 
yes,  sah  .   yes,  sah:   we  take  you  right  dere,  sab.'' 
Witli  two  guides  in  front  who  were  familiar  with  the 
wav.  the  hoys  had   no  difficulty   in   following-  the   path. 
It   was  hardly  ten  minutes  before  they  were  out  of  the 
bush  and  in  a  more  open  growth  of  larger  trees,  and  in  a 
minute  more  a  big  stone  house  loomed  up  before  them. 

"  Why,  we  couldn't  have  been  three  blocks  away  from 
this  house  all  the  time,"  Larry  exclaimed.  "What  a 
stupid  lot  ue  must  be,  to  get  lost  almost  in  somebody's 
hack  yard  !" 

•  Kit's  easy  "nutf!"  one  of  the  darkies  retorted.      "  I's 
os    myself  in  dat  bush;  de  on'y  wonder  is  you  eb- 
her  got  in  so  fur." 

The  boys  were  surprised  at  the  size  of  the  house  they 
were  t a kon  into.  They  had  seen  numbers  of  negro 
cabins  in  tlieir  walk,  some  of  them  neat  and  snug,  but 
none  larger  than  a  good-sized  room;  but  this  house  was 
an  old  mansion,  with  plastered  walls,  good  floors,  and 
other  evidences  of  former  comfort,  though  it  was  unfur- 
nished and  hare.  The  men  took  them  into  the  kitchen, 
because  that  was  the  only  room  in  t  he  house  with  a  chim- 
ney, and  soon  had  a  fire  going  and  a  very  small  lamp 
lighted. 

With  the  excitement  of  being  in  a  new  country  and 
only  recently  rescued  from  the  bush,  the  young  explor- 
i  rs  were  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  that  the  colored 
men  seemed  inclined  to  stay  and  talk  with  them.  They 
had  to  tell  the  story  of  their  voyage,  and  explain  how 
thev  happened  to  be  lost  in  the  Nassau  woods,  without 
any  friends  on  the  island.  Two  colored  women,  the 
wives  of  the  men  who  had  rescued  them,  and  a  colored 
boy  and  girl,  all  residents  of  the  house,  came  in  to  see 
i;  and  the  men.  in  turn,  explained  that  the  Weech 
place  was  an  old  estate  belonging  to  one  of  the  white 
families  of  the  island,  which  they  took  care  of  in  lieu  of 
paying-  rent,  raising  what  they  could  on  the  wild  land. 

"This  will  be  a  new  experience  for  you,  Larry,"  Ferd 
said,  when  at  length  they  were  left  to  themselves,  "this 
sleeping  on  a  hare  floor.  I'm  an  old  hand  at  it,  for  my 
part;  and  as  for  FaiKpia.  it's  as  natural  for  him  as  steal- 
ing bananas." 

"I  think  I'm  tired  enough  to  sleep  anywhere,"  Larry 
answered;  "but  what  bothers  me  is  how  these  people 
live.  If  this  is  the  kitchen,  they  can't  do  much  cooking, 
for  there's  nothing  here  but  a  frying-pan,  a  coffee-pot, 
and  a  few  old  dish 

"Oh,  they're  rich  to  have  as  much  as  that,"  Ferd 
lauirhed.  "You'll  see  in  the  morning." 


Larr,    K, .,,(  the  corner  ol  one  eye  open  a   few  minutes 

na.      The   Trinidad    boy  look  off  his  coat 

.,,,,1    wrappei  !        ahout    bis    head   thai    not    a 

breat]    Of    ,,    h   air  could   reach   his  lungs,  then   curled 

c fortab]  •     the     '1 ',    and    was    asleep    in    a 

minute. 

About  Bve  o'clock,  an  hour  or  more  before  daylight, 
Larr\  heard  some  one  moving-  about  the  house ;  but  lie 
dropped  oil'  to  sleep  again,  and  it  was  after  seven  when 
they  all  turned  out, 

--There's    a     L;- 1    outlook    for    breakfast,"  Ferd    ex- 

claii 1.   as    he    llirew  open    llie    shutter— for    there    was 

no  glass  in  any  of  the  windows.  Larry  looked  out  and 
saw  one  of  the  colored  men  sitting  on  a  rock  back  of  the 
house  cleaning;  a  big  fish. 

"  Going  to  have  some  fish  for  breakfast,  are  we?"  Larry 
asked,  stepping  out  beside  the  man. 

"  Yes.  sah  !"  he  replied.  "  Mo  an'  Mr.  Sims  we  turned 
out  airly  an'  done  ketch  dis  fellow  an'  two  mo'  befo'  de 
sun  he  come  up.  We'll  make  out  some  brexfas'  by'm-by, 
'bout  nine  o'clock,  I  reckon." 

Nine  o'clock !  They  must  be  preparing  a  banquet, 
Larrv  thought,  if  it  was  to  take  them  nearly  two  hours. 
He  asked  where  he  could  find  a  drink  of  fresh  water. 

' 'Fraid  dere  ain't  no  secb  thing 'bout  de  place  jest 
now,"  the  man  answered,  grinning.  "  De  tide  'bout 
flood  now,  an'  when  de  tide  high  de  water  in  all  de  wells 
he  salt.  Pretty  soon  de  tide  turn,  an'  den  de  water  fresh 
ag-'in." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  tide  rises  and  falls  in 
the  wells!"  Larry  exclaimed. 

"  Suah,  boss!     Allers  does." 

Ferd  called  Larry  up  to  the  top  of  a  little  elevation  be- 
hind the  house,  from  which  there  was  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  sea,  and  the  beautiful  sight  almost  made  Lar- 
ry dance  with  delight.  In  the  foreground  was  an  old 
stone  fort,  and  beyond  it  miles  and  miles  of  smooth  wa- 
ter glistening  in  the  sun,  dotted  with  tiny  green  islets. 

"  I  just  wanted  to  caution  you  to  keep  your  eyes  open, 
Larry,"  Ferd  said.  "  You  remember  what  father  told 
us  about  seeing  how  people  live  who  have  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  the  world.  That  was  for  your  sake, 
not  mine,  because  I've  seen  lots  of  such  people.  But  I 
think  we've  found  just  the  right  place  to  see  it.  These 
people  have  nothing  but  a  borrowed  house  with  no  fur- 
niture. I  looked  into  one  of  their  bedrooms  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  and  their  beds  are  little  heaps  of  moss,  with  an 
old  coat  or  blanket  thrown  over  it.  There  is  not  a  chair 
in  the  house,  nor  a  table.  Just  watch  them,  now,  and 
see  how  they  got  breakfast." 

Both  boys  returned  to  the  bouse,  and  Larry,  to  test  the 
state  of  the  larder,  asked  for  a  banana,  an  orange,  even  a 
sweet-potato — anything,  in  fact,  to  stay  his  stomach  till 
breakfast-time.  But  both  men  protested  that  there  was 
not  a  bite  of  anything  eatable  in  the  house,  and  the  wo- 
men, who  had  meanwhile  appeared,  corroborated  their 
statement. 

While  the  one  man,  whose  name  proved  to  be  Mr. 
Pritchard,  cleaned  the  fish,  the  other,  Mr.  Sims,  appeared 
with  a  basket -tray  heaped  up  with  ears  of  dry  yellow 
corn,  and  sat  down  on  the  door-step  and  began  to  shell 
the  corn  into  the  basket. 

"Reckon  dis  ain't  de  way  you  does  make  bread  in  yo' 
country,"  he  said,  seeing  Larry  watching  him.  "Dis 
my  country  way."  The  basket-tray  was  not  more  than 
three  inches  deep,  closely  woven  of  young  palmetto  leaves. 
When  the  corn  was  all  shelled,  Mr.  Sims  carried  it  to  a 
contrivance  that  was  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  post  in  the 
yard,  and  that  looked  very  much  like  a  big  iron  coffee- 
mill,  with  a  handle  on  each  side.  Pouring  the  corn  into 
the  hopper,  he  turned  the  handles,  and  ground  corn  look- 
ing like  hominy  ran  out  of  the  spout  into  the  basket- 
tray.  As  often  as  he  had  a  quart  or  so  ground  he  held 
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the  tray  out  at  arm's-length  and  tossed  the  corn  into  the 
air,  catching  it  as  it  came  down. 

"So  we  do  make  flour  in  my  country,"  Mr.  Sims  said. 
"  I  flops  it  in  de  air,  an'  de  wind  blows  away  all  de  husks 
— so.  Deu  I  pours  off  all  de  coa'se  co'n  into  dis  banana 
leaf,  an'  dat  hominy — so.  Den  I  strikes  de  basket  bottom 
up  agin'  dis  odder  banana  leaf,  an'  de  flue  powder  w'at 
stick  in  de  corners,  dat  flour." 

In  a  short  time  Mr.  Sims  had  two  or  three  quarts  of 
flour  and  quite  a  heap  of  hominy.  Meanwhile  one  of 
the  women  had  brought  out  a  very  small  paper  bag  hold- 
ing a  handful  of  coffee  berries,  and  poured  them  into  a 
hollow  that  had  been  made  in  a  big  stone.  Wilh  a  small- 
er rounded  stone  that  lay  alongside  she  beat  the  coffee 
into  a  fine  powder,  and  scraped  it  into  the  coffee-pot.  She 
then  busied  herself  with  making  a  fire  of  sticks  between 
three  big  stones  that  formed  a  sort  of  fireplace  near  the 
kitchen  door.  Mr.  Pritchard,  having  cleaned  his  fish, 
lowered  an  old  tin  can  into  the  well,  and  finding  the 
water  fresh,  brought  a  caiiful  up  to  the  fire. 

"I  shouldn't  be  much  surprised  if  they  proposed  to  cook 
us  for  breakfast!"  Larry  whispered  to  Ferd.  "It's  like 
being  in  the  South  Sea  islands,  isn't  it?  I  should  think 
we  were  seeing  how  some  people  live !" 

•'  It's  a  little  different  from  our  fine  quarters  in  Ber- 
muda, isn't  it?"  Ferd  laughed. 

All  the  materials  for  the  breakfast  having  thus  been 
prepared,  the  cooking  began.  One  of  the  women,  having 
lighted  her  pipe,  boiled  the  coffee  in  the  coffee-pot,  and 
fried  the  fish  in  the  frying-pan.  She  mixed  the  flour 
with  water  and  patted  out  little  cakes,  which  she  wrapped 
in  banana  leaves  and  baked  in  the  hot  ashes.  When  the 
fish  was  done  she  boiled  the  hominy  in  the  frying-pan, 
and  all  was  ready.  There  were  not  plates  or  forks  enough 
to  go  around,  but  cocoanut  shells  sawed  in  halves  an- 
swered equally  well.  In  the  absence  of  chairs  and  tables, 
the  whole  company  seated  themselves  upon  stones,  steps, 
old  boxes,  whatever  they  could  find,  and  made  a  very 
comfortable  and  jolly  meal. 

"  And  this  is  the  gypsy  way  you  folks  always  live,  is 
it?"  Larry  asked  of  Mr.  Sims,  while  they  were  eating. 

"Well,  we  does  sometimes  take  less  trouble  when  we's 
alone,  boss!"  Mr.  Sims  laughed.  "A  jelly  cocoanut 
makes  a  werry  good  meal  when  we  does  feel  too  tired  to 
cook." 

Whether  to  spend  the  week  in  the  romantic  quarters 
they  had  found,  or  to  hunt  up  a  more  civilized  place,  was 
a  question  the  boys  had  to  decide  after  breakfast.  Ferd 
was  in  for  anything,  he  said,  but  he  preferred  to  leave  all 
the  management  in  Larry's  hands. 

.  "You're  doing  famously,  and  I'll  agree  to  whatever  you 
say.  Next  week  we'll  be  in  Havana,  and  that  will  be 
different.  I'll  look  after  things  then,  for  you  wouldn't 
be  any  use  at  all  where  the  people  all  speak  Spanish.  If 
we  do  stay  here  with  the  darkies,  though,  we'll  save 
money,  and  that's  a  good  point.  We  didn't  spend  much 
in  Bermuda,  and  we'll  have  all  the  more  left  for  Cuba. 
That's  where  we'll  need  it." 

"  Then  I  decide  in  favor  of  living  with  Messrs.  Pritch- 
ard and  Sims,"  Larry  declared.  "We  can  walk  into 
the  town  presently  and  buy  some  things  to  make  our- 
selves comfortable  with,  and  a  little  more  grub,  for  they 
can't  go  and  catch  a  fish  before  each  meal.  I'll  tell  you 
what,  though,!  think  we  ought  to  be  making  more  effort 
to  find  Abel  Forefinger.  Your  father  wants  him,  and  it 
wouldn't  come  in  bad  for  us  to  have  that  §500  apiece.  I 
think  it  woukl  be  a  good  plan  to  offer  these  fellows  a 
small  reward  if  they  find  him  for  us." 

Ferd  thought  so  too,  and  the  arrangements  for  spend- 
ing a  week  with  Mr.  Sims  and  Mr.  Pritchard  were  soon 
made,  and  a  little  silver  was  paid  over  to  bind  the  bar- 
gain. 

"We're  very  anxiou*  to  find  Abel  Forefinger,  if  he's 


on  the  island,"  Larry  told  the  two  men.  "He  might 
be  here  without  you  knowing  it,  I  suppose  ;  and  if  you 
ran  make  inquiries  among  your  friends  and  find  him  for 
us.  we  wouldn't  mind  paying  you  £2  apiece." 

"We'll  try  it,  boss,  fer  suah !"  Mr.  Sims  replied. 
"  W'at  sort  o'  lookin'  man  is  he,  sah ;" 

"  We've  never  seen  him,"  Larry  answered,  -whereupon 
he  might  have  noticed  Mr.  Sims  and  Mr.  Pritchard  ex- 
change knowing  looks;  "  but  he  is  a  light  mulatto,  some- 
where between  thirty-five  and  forty  years  old,  and  he  has 
been  down  in  Trinidad,  off  the  coast  of  South  America." 

"We'll  do  de  best  we  can,  boss,"  Mr.  Pritchard  assert- 
ed. "  If  he's  on  dis  yer  island,  we's  de  gemmen  as  can  fin' 
him." 

Following  the  directions  given  by  their  liosts,  the  boys 
easily  found  their  way  back  into  the  town,  which  was 
only  about  two  miles  away.  The  sun  was  much  hotter 
than  in  Bermuda,  but  Larry  was  growing  used  to  that. 
There  were  good  stores  in  the  main  street,  and  they  visit- 
ed one  after  another,  buying  three  cots  here,  a  water-pail 
there,  dishes,  knives,  a  stock  of  canned  goods,  and  even 
going  to  the  baker's  and  the  ice-house,  and  ordering  a 
supply  of  bread  and  ice  to  be  left  daily  at  the  Weech 
Mansion.  Then  what  next,  Larry  wondered. 

"We  might  as  well  have  a  little  lark,  Larry,"  Ferd 
suggested  ;  "  let's  go  and  call  on  the  Governor." 

"  What!"  Larry  shouted.  "  You  must  be  losing  your 
senses,  Ferd." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  Ferd  answered;  "  it's  quite  the  thing 
for  respectable  strangers  to  call  upon  the  Governor,  and 
if  we're  not  respectable  strangers,  I'd  like  to  know  what 
we  are!  Come  on  !" 

After  a  little  argument  they  went,  and  a  very  pleasant 
visit  they  had  in  the  Government  House.  They  wrote 
their  names  upon  the  blank  cards  the  servant  handed 
them,  not  forgetting  to  add  their  widely  separated  ad- 
dresses, and  in  a  minute  Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  the  Gov- 
ernor, was  shaking  their  hands.  He  made  them  tell 
him  all  about  their  adventure  in  the  bush,  and  laughed 
heartily  with  them  and  at  .them  when  they  told  him  with 
whom  they  were  living.  He  asked  Ferd  a  great  many 
questions  about  Trinidad,  sent  a  servant  for  cakes  and 
lemonade,  and  sent  the  boys  away  feeling  that  a  colonial 
Governor  is  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  person. 

When  they  reached  home  that  evening,  going  by  the 
white  road  this  time,  not  by  the  red  paths  through  the 
bush,  two  surprises  were  in  store  for  them.  They  noticed 
as  soon  as  they  entered  the  house  that  their  hosts  treated 
them  with  much  greater  respect  than  before.  They  could 
hardly  bow  low  enough,  or  say  "sah"  or  "boss"  often 
enough.  It  must  be  on  account  of  the  dishes  and  the 
canned  goods,  they  thought  ;  but  Mr.  Sims  immediately 
brought  forward  something  that  he  had  carefully  wrapped 
in  a  banana  leaf. 

"  A  lettah  for  de  gemmen,  sahs,"  he  said,  using  the  leaf 
for  a  tray.  "  Brung  heah  dis  evenin',  sahs,  by  de  Gov'- 
ner's  aide-de-kong,  sahs !  all  in  uniform,  sahs,  and  a-horse- 
back !" 

Seeing  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to  Lawrence  H. 
Kirkwood,  Esq.,  and  Ferdinand  Kirkwood,  Esq.,  Larry 
tore  it  open,  and  found  inside  a  large  engraved  card,  bear- 
ing these  few  words : 

"Sir  Ambrose  and  Lady  Shea.  At  home,  Tuesday 
afternoon,  December  22d,  from  3  till  6  o'clock." 

"It's  just  a  reception,"  said  Ferd,  who  was  looking 
over  Larry's  shoulder;  "all  the  strangers  who  call  upon 
the  Governor  get  cards  for  them.  We'll  have  to  send  a 
regret,  considering  the  kind  of  style  we're  living  in.  Be- 
sides, the  people  there  will  be  nearly  all  Americans,  and 
we  have  promised  to  keep  away  from  the  Americans. 
But  calling  on  the  Governor  didn't  do  any  harm,  you 
see,"  and  he  looked  about  on  the  astonished  darkies  and 
smiled. 
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daj    Mr.  I'rilchard 

i]     .,    joui    '        tut  al   iiiL-hi   In-  came 

ng-er.      He  had  I id 

UK!  in  two  or  I    PI  <    do  i      M  i'    Fi  i  i      would 

an'  den  In-  bring  Imn.  snah  ! 

• I    -Hides    in    their   wa\  .   mid 

showed    the  boys    all  tin1   Nassau   curiosities      lln-  old 

phosphorescent    lake,  and   i  In-  <  a\  es,  and 

cdttiin  tree;   and  on   Ilio   night  l)t-i'on>   the 

•    eave  they  produced  tin-  yellow-  gentleman 

who  answered  t.,  the   name  of    Miel  Forefinger      As  far 

de>eriplion   went,  this  yellow  trentlemaii  answered 

actly.       Hi-   was   a    li^lil    mulatto,  and   lie  \vas    about, 

i   five  or  fortj  years  old       He  was  sure  that  he  must 

In-  tin-  man  who  was  wanted,  and  In-  liad  lived,  oh  yes. 
lions',  he  had  lived  in  Trinidad,  and  lie  rek  lected  Mars 
K"  irl  I  v  erj  well .  yes,  sah  ! 

The   boys    relill-lied    to    the    schooner   j,,     o-reat   glee  next 

morning,  having  kept   Abel    Forefinger    in    the   Weecli 

llOUSe  with    them    all    niulit.       A  b  el  of  eoni'se  went,  alone-, 
and     Mr.  Sims    and    Mr.   I'rilchard;    and    Fei'd    pushed  on 
id  to  tell  bis  father  how  they  had   offered  a  -mall  re- 
ward for  Abel  Forelin-er  on  their  own  account,  and  how 
nad    found   him.  and  how  lit;  would   be  on   hoard  in 
just  ai»  nil   one  minute. 

Uncle  lien  was  quite  excited  over  it.  too.  He  wrung 
Ferd's  hand,  and  said  complimentary  things  about  Larry, 
and  declared  that,  the  boys  had  done  the  best  kind  of  .1 
s  work.  lint  when  Abel  Forelin-er  and  his  com 
panious  came  on  board.  I'licie  lien's  ma  n  uer  somehow 
changed.  Ho  invited  the  whole  party  into  the  cabin 
and  gave  them  seats,  but  his  treatment  of  Korelin  e'er  was 
ver\  brusque.  He  either  was  or  pretended  to  be  working 
himself  into  a  violent  temper. 

lie  a.skej  Abel  a  great    many  questions  about    himself. 

e  be   had   lived,  and  what  he  knew  of  Trinidad,  and 

•  pie  who  lived  there;   and  while  Abel  was  tryinu  to 

stammer  through  an    answer  to    the    last  question.  Uncle 

Ben   suddenly  turned    upon    him,  shaking   his    forefinger 

1   under  the  mulatto's  nose. 

you  yellow  scoundrel:"  I'm-le  Hen  shouted. 
"So  ['ve  gol  you  at  last,  have  I?  I  haven't  hunted  yon 
all  these  years  for  nothing1!  "What  I  waul  with  you  is  to 

nine  good    lead    on    you.        Hand   me   the  pistol   out 

<>i  that  second  drawer,  Ferd,  till  I  blow  this  yellow  rascal 
full  of  holes!" 
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AMUSEMENTS    AND    MAXXEKS   IN    THE 
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I!V    ZITKLLA    Cork]; 

rilllK  hard-workine-  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Km). ire. 
.1      as  the  Chinese   please   lo   name    their  immense   terri- 
tory, are  not  unlike  other  nations  in  their  love  of  amuse 
ments.      Indeed,  they   claim    to   be    the    originators    and 
amusements   which     have    constituted    the 
of  Knropeaiis  for  centuries.      Cards,  for  exam 
Inch  the  French  claim  as  their  invention  to  amuse 
an    unhappy   Kin-  whose   mind   was   yielding  to   despon 
dency.  are  their   spec-ial   property,  say  the  Celest  ials,  a  ml 
entered  amon-  then-  amusements  before  a  French  King 
occupied    the    throne.       CheSS    is    admitted    to  be  the 
•MOM    ,,f    the    Chinese.      The    lirst    Emperor   of  the 
\\'u  Wang,  who  lived  in   the  year  1120 


B.C.,'  In  tiator    of  this    remarkable   yame.       The 

ics     In  queiltlj     mention     it,  and     incident- 

dis  imilarities  in  the  garni 

of  Eur  China,  but  the  main  features  are  the  same; 

and  the   p  iilully  belongs  to  the  Chinese,  as  the 

.  r    pla\  ed    the    u'anie.        1 1    is  a    mimic 
.  ,-e.  and    this    idea    of  war   is    more   apparent    in    the 

ed  by  the  ( Jhinese  '    . 

As  on    the    English    board,  there   are    sixty  four  ,square~ 

\leen   pieces  on   each  side,  but  there  is  a  spirit  and 

even    a    pict  iiresqueness    abou!     the    Chinese    <j-anie    which 

we  d i    see  elsewhere,      Through   the  middle  of  the 

('hinese  board  a  river  is  running,  and  the  two  fighting 
armies  stand  on  each  side  of  this  river,  arranged  ill  lllil- 
ilarv  line  and  position.  Asdillicult  as  is  the  English 
game,  that  of  the  ('hinese  is  perhaps  a  little  more  SO. 
The  general,  bis  two  seerela ries,  elephants,  horses,  chari- 
ots, and  soldiers  are  the  names  of  the  pieces;  nor  are  the 
pieces  carved  so  as  to  represent  what  they  stand  for,  but 
are  ivene-ni/.ed  only  by  the  name  which  is  cut  into  the 

\\ I.      The  carved   ivory  chessmen  which   are  made  by 

('hinese  ivory- workers  are  designed  for  the  foreign  mar- 
ket alone,  as  the  expert  chess-player  in  China  disdains  to 
use  them.  They  have  a  game  which  they  call  "  block- 
ade chess. "  and  still  another  called  "  three-handed  chess." 
No  queen  ever  appears  on  a  Chinese  chess-board,  as  that 
would  be  giving  a  dignity  to  woman  which  the  China- 
man could  not  endure. 

Numerous  other  games  are  played,  and  perhaps  no  na- 
tion is  more  fond  of  gambling,  or  pursues  it  more  persist- 
ently. The  voting  men  of  high  social  position  amuse 
themselves  by  writing  verses,  and  making  pen-and-ink 
sketches  on  fans  or  scrolls,  which  they  present  to  friends. 
They  are  not  addicted  to  out-door  sports.  Archery  is 
practised  for  military  use.  Shuttlecock  is  played,  but  no 
battledoor  is  ever  used;  and  the  shuttlecock  is  kept  in  the 
air  by  the  dexterous  use  of  the  white  felt  sole  of  the  Chi- 
nese shoe,  and  experts  show  a  wonderful  proficiency  in 
keeping  the  shuttlecock  always  in  the  air  by  a  forward 
and  backward  movement  of  the  foot.  All  classes,  old 
and  young,  lly  kites.  Old  men  may  be  seen  seated  on 
the  streets  living  a  kite  for  hours  toe-ether.  The  shapes 
of  these  kites  are  often  so  beautiful  and  so  ingenious  that 
one  could  almost  believe  that  a  bird  or  a  ship  or  a  beast 
was  .sailm-  through  the  air. 

The  Full-moon  Festival  makes  every  city  in  China 
bright  and  joyous.  The  moon  cakes  are  for  sale  every- 
uhere;  innumerable  lamps  shine  from  streets  anil  gar- 
d  ins  and  rivers;  singing  girls  go  about  the  streets,  and 
story-tellers  gather  crowds  around  them  to  listen  to  their 
interesting  tales  of  dead  emperors  and  heroes;  Punch 
and  Judy  meet  you  at  every  street  corner,  and  acrobats 
and  •jymnasts  perform  to  admirini:-  beholders. 

lint  the -rand  festival  held  on  the  lil'th  day  of  the  fifth 

mi -the  Dragon   Boat  Festival— is  the  great  gala  day 

of  China,  for  the  reason  that  the  dragon  is  pre-eminently 
the  (  'hinese  symbol.  It  is  embalmed  in  everything  which 
belongs  to  the  nation.  Its  literature,  its  art,  its  classics, 
painting,  and  porcelain,  are  full  of  it.  and  architect  tire 
presents  it  everywhere.  They  have  volumes  full  of  stories 
relating  to  Ibis  wonderful  creature.  It  is  the  imperial 
emblem  of  (  'liina,  so  that  the-  Emperor's  person  is  always 
spoken  of  as  the  "Dragon's  person";  his  throne  is  the 
"  Hi-au-on's  seat";  his  bed  is  the  "  Dragon's  bed";  his 
countenance,  the  "Dragon's  face";  his  eye,  the  "Dragon's 
and  when  he  is  dead  thej  saj  be  has  ascended  upon 
the  Dra'jon  to  be  a  guest  on  liijrh,  and  even  his  tomb  is 
called  the  "  Dragon's  tablet."  \Ve  need  not  then  be  sur- 
prised when  we  see  this  Dragon  in  every  size  and  position 
upon  the  beautiful  pottery  and  expensive  porcelain  and 
various  tableware  and  mantel  ornaments  which  come 
from  Canton. 

The  little  children  of  China  coaie  in  for  a  fair  share  of 
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holiday  fun.  They  have  plenty  of  toys 
and  confections,  and  the  New-year  day 
seems  to  be  the  special  time  for  children, 
very  much  what  our  Christmas  is  to 
American  children.  On  that  day  the  lit- 
tle boys— the  little  girls  are  not  allowed 
such  privileges— go  about  the  streets  with 
their  fathers  paying  New-year's  calls, 
and  carrying-  a  lighted  joss-stick  and  per- 
haps a  handful  of  fire-crackers.  On  this 
day  the  little  sons  of  wealthy  fathers  are 
sure  to  be  dressed  in  the  most  gorgeous 
and  expensive  finery.  Their  silk  and 
satin  are  superb,  and  sometimes  handsome 
jewels  ornament  their  little  fingers  and 
are  worn  around  their  necks;  and  as 
fashions  in  China  change  only  once  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  very  often  only 
in  half  a  century,  a  little  boy's  finery  is 
always  available  until  he  outgrows  it; 
and  as  a  general  thing  Chinese  children 
have  very  good  manners,  and  even  holi- 
day fun  does  not  lead  them  into  disre- 
spectful actions  toward  grown  people. 
Little  Americans  might  profit  from  their 
example. 

The  code  of  manners  for  grown  people 
is  very  exacting  as  regards  deference  to 
the  aged.  An  old  laborer  or  servant 
is  treated  with  consideration  by  those 
who  are  of  higher  social  position  than 
himself.  If  persons  meet  him  on  the 
street  bearing  a  burden,  he  is  given  the 
right  of  way  at  once,  and  even  distin- 
guished officials  will  step  out  of  the  path 
into  the  street  or  road  and  allow  him  to 
puss  with  ease.  Some  years  ago  a  great 
disturbance  occurred  at  one  of  the  Treaty 
ports  through  the  failure  of  a  party  of 
young  Englishmen  to  recognize  this  cus- 
tom. The  Englishmen,  ignorant  of  Chi- 
nese etiquette,  were  walking  in  a  narrow 
path  which  crossed  a  field.  They  met  an 
old  man  carrying  a  heavy  load,  who  in- 
sisted upon  keeping  the  path.  They 
pushed  him  out  of  the  way,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, struck  him  with  their  canes  for  what  they 
considered  his  insolence.  The  villagers  were  infuriated 
by  their  behavior,  construed  it  into  gross  disrespect  to 
the  Chinese  nation,  and  seizing  the  young  Englishmen, 
threw  them  into  prison,  and  after  some  days  put  them 
to  death.  Truly  a  tragic  end  to  a  morning  walk. 

The  Chinese  are  as  fond  of  sending  presents  as  we  are, 
but  not  in  the  same  manner.  They  send  a  number  of 
articles,  but  the  receiver  is  expected  to  take  only  one, 
and  if  an  ignoramus  should  happen  to  keep  the  whole 
collection,  the  donor  would  be  greatly  disgusted  with  his 
want  of  good  breeding. 

"With  them  the  left  hand  and  not  the  rig-lit  is  the 
place  of  honor.  The  host  must  never  sit  down  before 
his  guest  is  seated,  which,  of  course,  is  etiquette  all  over 
the  world,  but  the  Chinaman  must  get  up  every  time  his 
guests  do,  if  it  amounts  to  a  dozen  times  a  minute.  Nor 
must  he  sit  while  any  one  who  is  his  equal  is  standing. 
Inquiries  concerning  a  stranger's  personal  affairs,  a  thing 
we  consider  the  height  of  vulgarity,  is  with  them  the 
very  essence  of  courtesy.  To  ask  your  age,  and  your 
business,  and  how  much  money  you  have,  and  how  much 
you  make,  and  what  you  intend  to  do  with  it,  and  how 
much  you  paid  for  an  article  of  dress,  is  the  polite  thing 
among  the  Celestials;  but  it  is  shockingly  impolite  to 
wear  spectacles  in  the  presence  of  a  guest  or  a  superior, 
and  the  most  near-sighted  man  would  never  violate  this 
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law  of  etiquette.  An  English  traveller  gives  a  very 
amusing  account  of  a  lawyer  in  Canton  who  apologized 
to  the  court  for  daring  to  put  on  his  spectacles  in  order 
to  read  ail  official  document.  Both  hands  must  be  used 
in  passing  even  the  smallest  article,  and  both  hands  must 
receive  it,  even  a  cup  of  tea. 

The  Chinaman  does  not  shake  your  hand,  but  clasps 
his  own  hands  together,  and  moves  them  up  and  down 
several  times.  If  he  wishes  to  do  you  great  i-everence, 
he  raises  his  clasped  hands  to  his  forehead,  bowing  at  the 
same  time  very  reverently.  The  ladies,  however,  have 
quite  another  fashion.  They  catch  hold  of  the  left  sleeve 
with  the  right  hand,  and  make  the  motion  of  up  and 
down  as  they  bow. 

Very  queer  men  and  manners,  we  say,  and  no  doubt 
the  Celestials  think  they  have  the  finest  manners  in  the 
world,  and  wonder  that  all  the  world  does  not  follow 
their  fashions.  It  is  at  least  true  that  in  no  country  in 
the  world  is  the  code  of  manners  more  complete  than  jn 
China,.  For  thousands  of  years  the  people  have  been 
following  the  example  of  tbeir  fathers,  and  so  customs 
have  come  to  have  the  authority  of  laws.  Even  in  Japan. 
where  the  people  drink  different  kinds  of  tea  in  token  of 
different  grades  of  respect,  and  where  tea-making  has 
bec.ome  more  of  a  fine  art  than  dinner  -  giving  is  in 
America,  not  more  attention  is  paid  to  etiquette  than  in 
China. 
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•  I'M  A  x    i  II  r  Ri    11 

Hi  K.I  AMI  -  mo.  ning  of  her  fifteenth 

I  i       Nol  a  |ii'  a 

.    ,  •.      a     bright    soft     summer    day 

eitbei         inning  nor  end 

MderiiiLT  '  :  '•  -'  ' i"'es.  '  lie   I1"1 "    child  ;rcely 

ll<-l]>    it. 

'|'|i.  ,  d  b  i  greal  commotion  anil 

at  terror  in  llir  James  household        Mrs.  Jam<  -v       its 

and  light  "as  Maine  called  her  darling  mother, 

had  slipped  on  tin-  cellar  stairs,  as  she  was  reaching  over 

or  the  milfe  and  butter  which  were  kept  so  cool  and  fresh 

on  that  treacherous  shelf  which  came  doun  m  her  hands 

when  the  Marlled  woman  chili":  to  it,  and  away  she  went 
to  the  cemented  pavement  uith  the  shelf  and  its  contents 
on  her.  f  >n,  ,  •  \  ,  it'  "Hattie!  daughter!"  and  then  .Mrs. 
James  n as  quite  Mill  and  white 

Almost  In  a  hound  llatlie  was  beside  her.  and  a  dash 
of  cold  water  brought  the  Mill'erer  to  a  gasping  Sense  of 
pain.  Fortunately.  Ned  and  .Ilin,  dear  little  fellows  of 
ten  and  twelve  years,  had  just  come  in  for  something  to 
eat  .  and  their  sister  despatched  them  forthwith  for  Doc- 
tor M  iii •- 

Mrs.  .lames  wan  a  very  i|iiiet  woman  and  made  no  otlt- 
crj    over   anything;    when   she   found,  therefore,  that,  al- 
though severely   lirnised.  she  had    not    broken  any  hones, 
slie  managed    with    llaltie's    help   to  get  up  to  the  sitting 
room  lounge,  where  she  sank  exhausted. 

The  doctor  looked  serious  enough  when  he  found  how 
badly  she  was  hruised.  and  that  she  had  also  sprained 
her  ankle.  Perfect  rest  and  quiet,  he  said,  she  must  have; 
and  this,  with  cold  water  bandages  might  bring  her 
around  again  in  a  few  weeks. 

"It's  such  an  inconvenient  time,  doctor,  for  being  laid 
up,"  said  Mrs.  James,  ruefully.  "What  will  become  of 
llattie  and  the  hoy--:  And  there's,  niy  currant  jelly!" 

I  I"  A  old  is  Hat  tie.' "  asked  the  doctor,  who  knew  pretty 
well  without  asking. 

"Fifteen  tomorrow,"  was  the  reply,  "but  she  is  such 
a  child  vet." 

When  the  bruised  and  achiipj  hones  had  been  skilfully 
bandaged,  and  Mrs.  .lames  sai.l  that  she  fell  almost  com 
fortahle,  Doctor  .Miles  assured  his  patient  that,  with  such 
an  "ugly"  fall  as  that,  she  might,  be  thankful  she  had 
fared  no  worse.  llaltie  accompanied  him  to  the  door, 
and  placing  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  he  said.  "  My  child, 
see  thai  you  celebrate  your  lifteenth  birthday  properly, 
to-niorrov,  ."  a  nd  \\  .1-  gone 

"J  have  been   thinking,  dear,"  said  her  mother,  when 

llaltie.  with  tearful  eyes,  returned  to  the  sitting-room, 
"that  you  had  better  go  for  Miss  Hannah  and  ask  her  if 

she  can  c e  to  us  for  a  week  or  two.      She  is  a  pleasanl 

person  to  have  around,  and  will  take  hold  of  everything. 
But  first,  give  ||M,  |,,,ys  their  dinner  and  take  your  own." 
The  dinner  consisted  of  fried  eggs,  and  pease,  and  brown- 
bread  with  fresh  butter  — the  boys  having  .shelled  the  pease, 
while  Mrs.  .lames  put  them  on  to  boil,  before  the  accident 
happened:  and  fried  eggs  Were  easy  for  Hatlie  to  cook. 
The  boys  were  quite  satisfied  with  this  repast,  and  a  lib 
era!  block  of  ginger-bread  answered  lor  dessert.  Thev 
weni  back  to  school  while  their  sister  washed  and  put 

away    the  dishes  as   Usual 

Hatlie  felt  very  badly  about  her  mother,  who  was  suf- 
fering- more  than  she  would  acknowledge;  and  her  sensi 
We  little  head  .n, t  rather  wild  over  the  problem  of  ways 
and  means.  How  would  they  ever  pay  the  doctor  and 
-Miss  Hannah,  and  lor  all  the  other  things  which  her 
mother's  hel pie;  ;  state  rendered  necessary?  It  had  been 
hard  enough  before  to  live  on  their  .small  income,  and 
•'i.-tn.igeiiient  could  have  made  it 
possible.  Hattie  did  so  want  two  more  years  of  school  to 


iii  herself  cher,  bul  now  this  seemed  more  impos- 

sible than  ever. 

"1  fe<1  so  disappointed  about  my  currant-jelly,"  said 
Mrs.  .Ian;  "  Next  week,  the  first  week  in  July, 

is  the  \  erj  best  time  to  malic  it.  and  currants  will  be  over 
In    im ie  I'm  good  for  anj  thing." 

"Don'l  worry,  dear,"  was  the  loving  reply;  "perhaps 
something  will  turn  up  yet  about  that  jelly.  Yon  wail 
and  see." 

An  all'ectionale  smile  was  the  only  response  ;  and 
after  putting  everything  she  would  be  likely  to  want 
within  her  mother's  reach,  and  uetting  the  bandage  on 
her  wrist,  llatlie  put  on  a  pink  cambric  dress,  in  which 
she  looked  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  her  little  sailor  hat 
trimmed  with  pink  to  match,  and  betook  herself  to  Miss 
Hannah  llnce's. 

She  did  a  great  deal  of  thinking  as  she  went,  princi- 
pal Iv  on  the  subject  of  currant  jelly,  so  much  indeed 
lli.it.  she  quite  forgot  to  be  shy  and  nervous  as  she  passed 
Mrs.  Loader's  large  boarding-house,  where  the  city  ladies 
-who  sat  on  the  piazza  with  novels  and  fancy-work  seemed 
so  formidable,  and  the  girls  of  her  own  age  were  even 
worse.  She  was  really  wondering  now  if  she  could  not 
make  the  currant-jelly  herself — she  almost  thought  she 
could,  and  Miss  Hannah  would  help  her.  This  particu*-. 
lar  jelly,  though,  was  a  serious  matter,  for  most  of  it — and 
there  were  always  a  great  many  tumblers — was  sent  to 
some  ladies  in  the  city  who  knew  how  very  nicely  Mrs. 
.lames  made  it  ;  and  the  money  paid  for  it  was  used  for 
the  family  clothes,  which  always  needed  so  much  replen- 
ishing in  the  autumn.  Indeed,  as  Hattie  declared,  they 
depended  on  currant  jelly  for  anything  to  wear. 

"  Now  why,"  she  asked  herself,  with  her  eyes  on  the 
ground  as  though  she  expected  to  find  the  answer  there, 
"could  she  not  put  up  the  jelly  without  mother's  know- 
ing anything  about  it  until  it  was  successfully  finished  ? 
And  if  it  tritivi'f  successfully  finished,  but  spoiled  in- 
stead, why,  she'd  do  without  things  to  pay  for  it.  She 
was  usually' at  school  when  her  mother  made  the  jelly, 
so  that  she  really  knew  very  little  about  it;  but  this  term 
she  had  been  kept  at  home,  quite  fortunately  it  seemed  to 
her  now. 

Hattie  had  just  turned  the  corner  of  Mrs.  Loader's 
piazza  into  the  little  street  where  Miss  Hannah  lived, 
when  a  very  pleasant  voice  called  out,  "Stop  a  moment, 
please,"  and  a  lady  got  up  from  a  low  rocker,  with  her 
apron  full  of  embroidery  silks,  and  came  to  the  railing. 
She  had  such  a  sweet  face  that  the  young  girl  fell  in  love 
with  her  at  once;  she  did  not  look  like  a  city  boarder. 
Another  good  thing,  there  was  no  one  else  on  the  piazza; 
so  Hattie.  looking  more  like  a  rose  than  ever,  stood  quite 
still  to  hear  what  the  lady  had  to  say. 

"Aren't  you  Hattie  James?"  she  asked.  "And  can  I 
iM'l  some  currant-jelly  made  at  your  house?  Doctor  Miles 
thought  I  could,  and  I  should  like  to  take  a  quantity  of 
it  home  with  me 

To  the  first  question  Hattie  replied  promptly,  but  the 
other  was  more  confusing.  Finally  she  said,  with  great 
embarrassment,  that  " she  thought  so;  and  if  she  could 
not,  she  would  let  the  lady  know  at  once." 

Mrs.  Francis  smiled  pleasantly,  and  said  that  she  hoped 
it  would  be  yes  instead  of  no  ;  and  thinking  in  her  ex- 
citement that  it  seemed  to  be  fairly  rnhiinij  currant-jelly, 
Hattie  walked  on  to  the  neat  little  house  where  Miss 
Hannah  Brice  lived  when  she  was  not  in  other  people's 
houses.  She  could  do  so  many  useful  things  that  she 
was  welcome  everywhere,  and  she  was  a  very  comfortable 
person  to  be  with,  as  she  was  sure  to  be  interested  in  what 
interested  others. 

She  listened  now  to  Hattie's  account  of  her  mother's 
accident  with  exclamations  of  horror,  for  she  always  de- 
clared that  Mrs.  James  was  "  one  of  the  salt  of  the  earth." 
"  (_>f  t-oiirse  she'd  come,"  she  said,  "as  soon  as  she'd 
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wound  up  the  cat,"  which  meant  taking 
it  next  door,  "and  a  few  other  things." 

Hattie  was  almost  breathless  with  the 
expeditious  movements  by  which  she  found 
herself  out  on  the  street  again  and  walk- 
ing home  with  Miss  Brice  beside  her.  The 
currant-jelly  plan  met  with  instant  ap- 
proval. 

"No  reason  in  the  world  why  you 
shouldn't,"  was  the  brisk  response,  "and 
plenty  of  reasons  why  you  should.  Get 
ready  to-morrow,  and  go  right  at  it  next 
day;  I'll  help  you  all  I  can." 

Mrs.  James  looked  relieved  as  the  ex- 
perienced helper  settled  into  her  place  and 
made  every  one  around  her  comfortable; 
and  it  seemed  a  good  thing  that  Miss  Han- 
nah existed,  and  that  she  lived  in  Wood- 
field. 

Hattie  need  not  have  sighed  so  mourn- 
fully on  the  morning  of  her  birthday,  for 
her  mother  had  quite  a  comfortable  night, 
and  the  red  currants  for  the  jelly  grew 
profusely  in  their  own  large  vegetable 
garden,  while  a  neighbor  had  offered  all 
the  white  ones  they  could  carry  away.  ,  L 

Sp,  presently,  the     world    grew    brighter,      &:%' 
and  she  took  up  her  burden  cheerfully.  '  •*  •'- 

"Now,  Hattie  James,"  said  Miss  Brice, 
when  the  invalid  had  taken  a  cup  of  tea  « 

and  a  slice  of  toast,  "'twould  save  me  a 
peck  of  trouble,  and  mebbe  a  bushel,  if  I 
just  went  to  work  and  made  that  jell  from  beginning  to 
end,  but  'twould  not  do  you  the  same  good,  and  I've  got  a 
conscience.  You  say  that  your  ma  got  the  tumblers  and 
sugar  ready  last  week,  so  they're  on  hand.  Set  'em  out, 
and  every  other  earthly  thing  you'll  need,  so's  to  lay  your 
hand  on  'em.  Then  send  the  boys  around  to  Mis'  Sims' 
to  pick  a  peck  or  so  of  white  currants:  and  when  they're 
through,  it  won't  hurt" — the  boys  might  not  have  agreed 
with  her — "  to  pick  three  pecks  of  red  ones.  Mixing  the 
two  makes  the  jell  prettier.  Do  all  you  can  to-day,  for 
you'll  have  your  hands  full  enough  to-morrow.  No 
danger  of  your  ma's  coming  out  to  the  kitchen." 

Hattie  ran  into  the  sitting-room  to  kiss  the  pale  face, 
with  a  feeling  almost  of  remorse  that  she  was  keeping 
anything  from  her  even  for  so  short  a  time. 

Fortunately  for  the  conspirators,  the  important  day 
was  clear  and  not  overhot.  The  boys  were  as  good  as 
gold,  and  obeyed  orders  like  soldiers,  being  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  promise  of  "  leavings"  on  their  bread- 
and-butter  at  night. 

"  First  thing, "  said  Miss  Hannah,  energetically,  when 
their  forces  were  all  in  array,  "we'll  weigh  the  currants, 
and  give  each  pound  just  half  a  pound  of  sugar." 

"They  haven't  been  picked  off  the  stems  yet,"  replied 
Hattie;  "  the  boys  and  I  will  go  at  it  now." 

"  Life's  tooshort  to  pick  currants  off  the  stems,  'specially 
when  there's  no  call  for  it.  My  currant-jell's  tolerable 
good,  if  it  don't  take  all  day  to  make." 

So,  under  the  direction  of  her  commanding  officer,  Hat- 
tie  weighed  the  currants,  stems  and  all,  and  added  a  liberal 
half-pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  A  small  por- 
tion was  thea  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  large  porcelain- 
lined  kettle  and  mashed  with  a  wooden  spoon,  to  get  the 
necessary  liquid  for  boiling  in  place  of  water.  Then  as 
many  pounds  of  currants  as  the  kettle  would  accommo- 
date, to  allow  for  boiling  and  stirring,  were  added  and 
kept  boiling  for  twenty  minutes.  Next,  the  fruit  was 
strained  through  a  thick  cotton  bag,  and  the  liquid  re- 
turned to  the  kettle.  The  sugar  was  then  added,  after  the 
juice  had  boiled  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  when  this  was 
entirely  dissolved  a  spoonful  was  dropped  in  a  saucer. 
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DID    I    NOT   TELL    TOD    THAT    SOMETHING    WOULD    TUKN    UP  V" 

"Oh  !"  cried  Hattie,  in  great  delight,  "it's  really  jell;/ ing, 
Miss  Hannah — look!  look!" 

"Why,  what  did  you  expect  it  to  do,  child?"  was  the 
reply.  The  good  woman  lifted  otf  the  kettle  with  an  ex- 
pression that  seemed  to  say  she'd  like  to  see  it  dare  not 
to  "  jell,"  after  all  this  work. 

Hattie  filled  the  tumblers,  in  which  hot  water  had  been 
standing  to  keep  them  from  cracking,  with  the  bright- 
colored  and  fast-jellying  syrup,  and  then  she  hastened  to 
prepare  another  kettle  of  fruit.  This  was  repeated  sev- 
eral times,  and  before  the  currants  were  exhausted  Hattie 
had  succeeded  in  making  the  jelly  without  the  slightest 
help,  except  that  of  the  boys  in  squeezing'  the  bag.  It 
turned  out  beautifully,  and  proud  enough  was  the  young 
preserver  when  she  placed  some  specimen  glasses  of  firm, 
glowing  jelly  on  a  tray  and  carried  them  in  for  her  moth- 
er's inspection. 

"Our  winter  clothes,  mammie  dear,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ingly ;  "  did  not  I  tell  you  that  something  would  turn  up?" 

Mrs.  James  looked  from  the  jelly  to  Hattie  in  such 
amazement  that  the  latter  sat  down  beside  her  and  told 
her  the  whole  story.  Her  mother's  loving  kiss,  as  she 
drew  the  bright,  eager  face  close  to  her  own.  was  praise 
enough,  and  Hattie  felt  as  if  she  were  walking  on  air. 

The  currant-jelly  was  so  much  admired  that  there  was 
plenty  to  do,  and  when  currants  disappeared  other  fruit 
was  tried  with  equal  success.  When  Mrs.  James  was 
able  to  be  about  again,  she  found  her  little  daughter  im- 
mersed in  a  flourishing  business,  and  Miss  Hannah  said. 
"It  did  beat  all,  the  luck  Hattie  James  had  with  preserv- 
ing." But  there  was  no  luck  about  it;  only  patience  and 
perseverance  and  a  resolve  to  do  her  best. 

Hattie  went  to  school  again,  too,  after  the  winter  term 
began,  and  got  her  two  years  after  all. 


GETTING    EVEN, 

"PAPA,"  said  Johnny,  "  flies  bite  us,  and  fish  eat  flies,  don't 
they  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  papa. 

"Then  we  get  eveu  by  eating  fish,  I  suppose,"  said  Johnny, 
proudly. 
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i   t  brother,  tuho  i&  ln'i/:ni'i  him  in  the  garden). 

'  •        (NINO   TO  I   ^-        Ns'l     Til  \  I     I. (101..   AS    IT    \VI1,I.    -  »\  I      I   ^     I  111 

'       .      :  ,        0KB." 


THE    II  UTY    SWALLOWS. 
SIT    ihe   vu  allows  IdilheK    ll\ 
Iv'oiiiid   the  chimney   in   the  sky, 
In   wild   circles  on   Ihc    \\  111^ 
In    an    airy    circus    nnu. 

O'er    the    roof    they    swiftly    pass. 

Then    they  skim   ahum  thi'urass. 
Round    the   }nimp.  and   then   a  \\  a  \ 

I    -i^ln    on    u  iimh-ls   ua\ 

\\hal    a    life    the    swallows    know 

Wildly  darting   hi.i;h  and  low 

Whih'   their  pleasures  never   la", 

In   the   hlne  sky    playing;   taj;.  K.  K.  il. 


D    ON     THK     LAKE. 

Ill     I  In     Lake  lo  |  he  Pine-tree. 

••  \\  bat  ha\ '    I  "  me  '"  aski  d  the  Tree. 

••You   are  al\;a\--  casting    reflections  on    me."    returned   the 

i  i  iie  r.rei'/e.  ••  I  could  ruffle  up  this  lake 

so  t  hal    its  i  ould  I -h  t  he  clo 

••iih.  ]i.sh.-n\  !"  i>  fcorted  the  Water :  "  w  hal  a  blower  von  are!" 

"  [T'S  a  \\onder  lo  me,"  said  I  he  Isla  lid.  "  t  iia  t  the  farmer  \\  ho 
own-;  thai  bin  lield  ll]i  there  lets  il  lie,  idle.  !!<•  oilyht  to 
sow 

••  I  i  Ion 'i  I  In  iik  he  can."  re  I  nrned  the  Lake.  "  lie.  has  a  mow- 
ing-machine, bill  he  hasn't  any  se  w  i  ny-machi  lie." 

"  I'll  lend  him  a  needle."  said  the  I'ine  tree. 

"\Viiv  are  yon  trciublini;  so  .'"  i|iici  ied  the  Lake  of  the  Pine- 
tree  on  the  Knurl  h  of  .Inly. 

••  I'm   afraid   those  boys  with  the  lire-crackers  will  set  iire  to 

me."  replied    I  he  Tree. 

"Hoh!   w  hat  a  cow  aid  !"  lannhed  the  Lake.      "  Yon  never  see 

me  j;ottiiii;  scared  to  death  by  lire." 

••  THAT  was  an  awful  heavy  rain  we  had  yesterday."  said  the 
Boat-house. 

•  l.'a  in  .'"  said  the  Lake.      "That  wasn't  rain  ;    that    was   an- 
other Lake  thai  came  to  visit  me.'' 

•  I'M  smarter  than  y  on,"  said  the  Ti  ee. 
••  How  :'"  asked  the' Water. 

"  Well.  1  can  stand  up  and  yon  can't." 

"Ah.  but  yon  can't   boil  an  eyy.  and  I  can,"  said  the  Water. 

"  True  :  imt  y  on  couldn't  boil  the  eyy  unless  I  \A  as  made  into 
a  lire  to  heat  yon  up." 

••  And  y  on  couldn't  be  made  inlo  a  tire  lo  heat  me  np  if  some- 
body didn't  strike  a  match  to  liyht  yon  with." 

"  That  may  be  so,  hut  you  couldn't  si  i  ike  t  he  match." 

"No;    but  I  could  put  il  out  he  fore  it  lit  yon — so  there." 

••Then  you  couldn't  boil  the  egg,"  retorted  the  Tree,  and  there 
the  discussion  ceased. 

SIIMI  r.niiY  had  put  asalt-\\ater  lish  ill  the  lake. 
"How  do  you  like  it  here  .'"  asked  the  Snn-lish. 
"  \ot  much, "said  the  Cod-fish;  "the  water  isn't  properly  sea- 
soned." 

••  I'M  just  dripping,  ;iftcr  that  rain,"  said  the  Maple-tree. 

"Oh,  nonsense;  you  only  think  yon  are.  I  was  out  in  the 
rain  just  as  much  as  you  were,  and  I'm  no  wetter  than  I  was 
before,"  said  the  Lake. 

"Ynr  don't  look  as  la  rye  as  yon  did  yesterday,"  said  the  Log 
to  t  he  Lake. 

'  .\o,  I'm  not,"  sa  ill  the  Lake  :  "a  small  hoy  just  took  a  pail  of 
water  out  of  me." 


A  sna.F.STION. 

I 'i  i  I.K.   ••  I  don't  think  lire-llicu  are  very  sensible." 

WAKI;I:\.   "  Why  not  .'" 

PETKI;.  ••  Because  if  they  only  knew  enough  to  come  out  in 
the  daytime  they  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  seeing  their  way 
around  with  lanterns." 
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THE  C1IRONOTHER- 
MAL  SPHIM;. 

BY   FRANCIS    L  Y  N  D  E. 

CHAPTER   I. 
THF.    CREVICE    CAVE. 

IT  was  yet  early  in  the 
I'vi'iiing.  For  dwellers 
within  wide  horizons  there 
were  still  two  hours  of 
sun,  but  his  last  rays  had 
already  overshot  the  little 
village  of  Cove  Spring, 
nestling  in  a  valley  in  the 
eastern  shoulder  of  Sand 
Mountain,  whose  broad 
shadows  were  rising  like  a 
transparent  sea  of  hazy 
blue  up  the  opposite  slopes 
of  Lookout  Mountain, 
steadily  submerging  forest, 
tk'ld,  and  meadow.  The 
forge  fire  in  Hiram  Up- 
ton's blacksmith  shop 
glowed  cheerily  in  the 
half-light. 

"Blow  up  a  leetle  mite 
more  now,  Dickie,"  he  said 
to  the  boy  at  the  bellows 
lever,  "an'  you,  Carey, 
jest  get  'round  here  so  't 
ye  can  get  a  good  holt  o' 
them  tongs.  When  I  say 
ready,  jest  yerk  it  out  an' 
hit  it  'crost  th'  horn  o'  the 
anvil  t'  knock  off  the  slag, 
an'  then  hold  it  bevel  side 
up  jest  about  here,"  indica- 
ting a  point  on  the  anvil 
face  with  his  hammer. 

It  wasn't  often  that  the 
careful  artisan  trusted  any 
boy  but  his  own  to  help 
him  in  making  a  weld,  and 
.  Carey  Masterson's  eyes 
brightened  as  he  grasped 
the  tongs  and  stood  wait- 
ing for  the  word.  Cau- 
tiously the  smith  made  an 
aperture  in  the  coals  and 
peered  intently  into  the 
depths  of  the  fire.  "  Now, 
then,  ready!"  he  shouted. 
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.  white  lio 

lit,  ex 
• 
vil  ;  ilu-ii  came  tin-  install*   <>!'  - 

e    blows   of 

iig  \\  nli  the  lighter  directing  taps 
of  ]  •      immer,  and  the  wi  Id  ide. 

id;    l<>   the   l»-l]<i\vs    ulirn    his  father  thrust 

in   into   ill''   fire,  and   (  larej    threw   tin-  liol 
mi,,  the  ickel  and   Follow  ed  liim.         I  >   ye 

our  pau  d  let.  \  on  all  nil'  i"  morrow  afte'  dinner? 
In-  as! 

••  1  guess  si •      Y' >'<  ask  him." 

•-  MI-.  i  n    reckon   hick  can  go  up  iln-  mountain  'illi 

1IH-    to    lllol'roW  '" 

less  so."  said  lli<-  smith,  wiping  liis  hands  on  liis 
ter  apron  "|)i<-k's  been  a-stickin1  prettj  closl  t' 
hop.  an'  a  lioliday  won't  hurl  him.  I'd  like  I  gel 

nut    myself,  '(    I    c'd    gel    a    g 1    breath    of   Yermonl    air" 

I'pi.ii,  was  a  migrant,  and  all   things  Southi-i-n  suffered 

l>v  comparison   with    New    Knglaml  standards. 

"  I    'low    \  on    all    'II    conic    hy    I'oi-   incf"   said   Carey,  as 

hid;  wenl  i"  the  door  with  bim 

"Sure.       Wherc'boiils  d'  you   uant   to  go 

"Oh,   we'll    go  up    \ondi-r   to  ill.-    hie.-    spring    on    paw's 

01    project    round  under  the  dill'.     They  's  lots  o 

place-  I 

1'p  the  pa  .1.1 1  leading  to  this  spring  the  two  boys  trudged 
on  the  following  day,  beginning  their  ramble,  and  when 

thev  readied  the  spring  they  sat  down  on  llieshoi'l  grass 
at  its  lirini;  and  uatcln-d  ihc  water  uiislini'j  up  among  the 
I. HIM-  rucks  at  I  in-  bottom. 

"  Father  can  say  what,  lie  likes  about  Vermont,"  said 
the  elder:  "hut  we  don't  have  any  liner  springs 'n  that 
up  our  wa\  ." 

"  I  'low  'at  I  'in  "'lad  o'  that  ;  see'in  like  lie-  thinks  'at  \\e- 
all  .jut  a  QO-'cOUnl  >oi-|  o'comilr\  do\\n  \  ere. "  replied 
(  'are\ 

1  in    be  don't   more  'n   hall'  mean  all  't  lie  says.      l>on'l 
believe    \ou    c'd    drive    him    hack    to   Vermont.      Then    it's 

cuih  uach'ral."  continued  this  young  philosopher.  "Ye 
see,  he  \\.-is  iioru  an'  raised  up  there,  an' a  feller  kind  o' 
forgel  noiil  the  uneoinftable  Ilium's  when  he's  moved 
away  from  a  place." 

"  I    reckon    we  all   think  a   heap  o'  the  place  u  here   \\  e's 

HI;  1 1  ei|.  "  replied  (  'a  rev         "Seem   like   no  place   i-,  t  lies.-  I  lie 

-a me  to  mi-  's  I  his  yen-  cove.      (  )ur  of  house  set   right  over 

\  i  Hi  der  on  thai  there  level   place,  an"  we  lived  ye  re  tell  hit 

burned  do\\  nth  fee    \  ea  r  ago.' 

"1    never    Knowed    that."  said    hick        "I  s'pose  that's 

'  our   father  come  to  ou  n   the   spring;"    and    he   bent 

down    over   the   glassy  sui-racc.  and    took   a   long-  drink    of 

the  eo'.l  \\  ater. 

"Say!     he  exclaimed,  as  he  straightened  up;  "did  you 

ever  notice  \\liat  a  cold  wind  there  is  right  down  do-t  to 
tlie  \\ 

"That's  'cause  hit's  a  blowin'  spring,"  replied   Carey. 
They's  a-plenty  of 'em  all' along   the  mountain.     Thess 
bol'  your  hand  down  close  an'  you  c;m   fee- 1   it." 

"That's  so;  feels's  if  a  \\ind  was  blowin'  right  onto' 
the  clitt'.  \Ybat  make, 

"  I  'low  nobody  cain't  tell." 

Dick  I*  pi  01 1  uas  thoughtful  for  a   lew  moment.-,.       Here 

was    s elhing    puzzling.      He  got     up    and    walked    all 

around    the   spring,  Carefully  scrutinizing  its  borders  and 
sandstone  dill'  which  sprang  abruptly  I'roni  the 
Of  the   lilt  le  COVe  tO  1  lie  lop   <>(  the   platea  II 

'Ain't  there  a  cave  some  wheres  'rouud  here?"  he  asked, 

coining  bacli  to  where  (  'arev   was  standing 

one  'run  nd  on  the  far  side  o' 
that  i  ouder." 

I'n.   kind  o'  ciir'us  to 
d   wind." 


"  All  ri  Led  Care j    leading  the  way  along  the 

••  I  don't  reckon  hit  has  anything  to  do 

'lib  the  spring.      1 1  n      i •'!•  away." 

"  Have  vc  ever  been  in   il '.      asked    Dick. 

•  \o|  \er\  far.  1 1  it 's  choked  up'itb  broken  rocks  after 
ye  gel  iii  a  lilt  Ic  pi' 

Presently  thc\  reached  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  a  low- 
browed  opening  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock.  The  obstruction 
meniioned  l>\  Carey  was  in  plain  view  from  the  entrance, 
and  l>ick  went  in  and  examined  it.  Then  lie  began  to 
remove  some  "f  the  smaller  stones,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  had  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  his  shoulders 

'  I  I  iirrab  '"  he  shouted,  backing  out  of  the  narrow  pas 
sage  "The  cave  goes  right  on  into  the  hill,  an'  it's  as 
big  as  a  bouse!  Let's  get  a  light  an' explore  it." 

A  few  branches  twisted  I'roni  a  fallen  pine  near  by  fur- 
nished the  material  fora  torch.  ]>id;  wriggled  through 
the  opening  he  had  made,  and  Carej  folio  wed,  after  hand- 
ing in  the  fuel.  Then  the  torch  was  lighted,  and  the  boys 
looked  around  them. 

"  I  I  it's  a  crevice,"  said  (.'arey.  si  a  ring  up  into  the  pro 
found  darkness  overhead,  and  trying;  to  make  mil  the 
height  of  the  passage. 

"  What's  that.'"  asked  the  impiisiti ve  Yankee  boy. 

"  \Vliy.  I  'low  1  cain'l  tell  thcss  liow  hit  comes;  Mr. 
Alcorn  says  that  pieces  o'  the  dill'  "el  s])lit  off  a  little 
ways,  and  then  the  crack  yets  covered  over  at  the  top." 

"  I'll  just  bet  a  nickel  that  this  'n'  comes  out  'round  by 
the  sprine..  an'  that's  where  the  cold  wind  conies  from." 
said  l>ick.  "  Let's  fuller  it  lip  an'  see." 

'Phe  pa.-.-age  led  diagonally  into  the  mountain,  bearing 
a  little  toward  the  spring,  and  preserving  its  width  of 

four  or   live   feet   pretty   uniformly.       In  only   two   pi; - 

the  walls  approached  each  other  so  that  the  boys  had  to 
sipiee/c  through  sidewise,  and  on  passing  the  last  of  these 
they  came  into  a  wider  chamber,  in  which  the  light  of 
the  lurch  paled  visibly.  A  glance  into  the  depths  above 
gave  I  he  reason  the  top  of  the  crevice  was  open,  and  the 
daylight  streamed  in.  making'  a  dim  twilight  in  the 
cavern.  A  swarm  of  bats,  disturbed  by  the  light  and 
smoke  of  ihe  torch,  flew  lumultuoiisly  out  through  the 
opening',  sending  a  shower  of  sand  and  pebbles  rattling' 
down  upon  the  explorers.  It  was  a  little  grewsome  for 
Ihe  boys  at  lirsl,  but  (.'arey  uas  a  born  mountaineer,  and 
hick  uas  hard-headed  and  practical.  ""VYa'n't  raised  in 
the  woods  to  be  steered  by; wl."  he  would  say.  Curi 

ously  they  looked  around  in  the  dusky  shadows  of  the 
chamber,  following  the  dim  outlines  of  its  boundaries 
Suddenly  hick,  who  was  carrying  the  torch,  gra-ped 
Carey's  arm,  and  peered  into  the  deeper  gloom  of  a  recess 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  cave.  "What's  that?"  he  ex- 
claimed, pointing  with  the  torch  toward  something  that 
looked  like  the  coils  of  a  mighty  serpent. 

Carey  did  not  answer,  but  both  boys  stood  their  ground 
bravely,  and  stared  hard  at  the  strange-looking  object. 
Then  Dick  slooped  and  tossed  a  pebble  into  the  dark- 
corner;  the  familiar  ring  of  metal  came  back,  and  with  it 
the  mysterious  object  resolved  itself  into  a  coil  of  copper 
pipe,  ending  in  a  huge  kettlelike  bulb. 

"Great  .Ic -ru -sha,  but  1  thought  it,  was  a  snake!"  ex- 
claimed hick,  drawing  a  long  breath  of  relief. 

"  I  sort  o'  reckoned  so   too;  an'  I  'low   I'd  a  run   if  you 
all  hadn't  gripped  me."  replied  (,'arcy. 

They  went  over  and  examined  the  thing.     "Looks  like 
a   b'iler."  said    hick        "It   is  a  b'iler  o'  some  kind ;  here's, 
where  the  (ire's  been.      What  'd  you  s'pose  it's  for?" 

"  \Yhy,  hit's  a  still— a  thing  'at  they  make  whiskey  in." 
replied  Carey,  mildly.  "I  reckon  hit's  ol'  Bill  Hicks's 
still  'at  I've  hearn  paw  (dl  about.  Bill,  he  useii  to  make 
moonshine  whiskey  up  yerc  some  place,  an'  nobody  eve)' 
did  tin'  out  where." 

"Who  wanted  to  find  out.'" 

"The   revenuers.      1    can   ric'lect   when   I  was  a  little 
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tad,  they -all   tisen  to  come  'round  an'  try  to  get  paw  to 
tell  'em;  he  always  'lowed  lie  dida'  know." 

"  But  how  d'  you  s'pose  tliey  got  that  thing  in  here?" 
queried  Dick.  "It's  too  big  to  go  through  them  places 
when-  we  squeezed  through,  an' it  wouldn't  come  through 
that  crack  up  yonder."  indicating  the  opening  a  hove. 

"I  'low  1  cain't  tell,  lessen  they's  another  opening  to 
the  cave."  replied  Carey. 

•'That's  it!"  exclaimed  Dick,  jumping  up:    "an'  when 
we  find  it.  yon  just  see  if  it  don't  come  out  hy  the  spring." 
"Listen!"  said  Carey,  kneeling  and  putting  his  ear  to 
the  "round.      "  I  'low  I  can  hear  the  water  a-tricklin'." 

"So  ran  I,"  said  Dick,  gathering  up  the  lurch  and 
blowing  it  into  a  flame. 

Carey  peered  out  through  a  convenient  cranny,  and 
said:  "You-all  was  right  about  hit.  The  spring's  right 
yere. " 

"Oh,  I  knew  it.  Couldn't  be  no  other  way.  That 
cold  wind's  bound  to  have  some  place  'r  other  to  come 
from.  Now  let's  go  back  a  piece,  and  see  if  we  can't  tind 
out  where  the  water  runs  through." 

A  little  search  revealed  a  basin  near  the  old  still  where 
the  water  ran  in  from  the  side  next  the  wall  and  out 

through  a  hole  in  the  bottom. 

"This  yere's  the  real  spring,"  said  (.'arey.  "That  'n' 
out  yonder  ain't  nothin'  but  a  catch  -  basin,  don't  ye 
reckon?" 

"We   can    prove   it    easy   enough,"  was   the   answer 
"Just  you  go  an'  watch  that  pool  outside,  an'  I'll  put   a 
piece  o'  bark  down  through  this  hole." 
The  test  proved  Dick's  theory. 

"Hit  thess  popped  up  in  a  minute,"  ('arey  said,  as  In- 
rejoined  Dick  in  the  chamber. 

Then  the  boys  sal  down  again,  and  speculated  over 
their  tind;  and  the  question  of  ownership,  started  by 
Dick,  being'  settled  by  Carey's  affirming  that  it  "undoubt- 
edly b'longed  to  ol'  Bill  Hicks,  an'  he's  done  been  dead 
more'n  eight  year,"  the  other  lad  began  to  ligure  on  the 
possibility  of  turning  it  to  some  practical  account. 

"  It's  u-ot  a  lot  o'  good  copper  in  it.  but  it  seems  a  pity 
to  cut  it  up  for  scraps,"  he  said. 

"  We-all  couldn't  cut  it  up,  nohow." 
"Huh!    Couldn't,  eh?    Just  give  me  a  good  cold-chisel 
an'  a  hammer,  an'  I'll   scrap  it    in    less  "n    no   lime,"  saiil 
Dick.     "But,  's  I  say,  it  seems  too  bad  to  smash  it  up  for 
old  copper." 

They  discussed  the  question  for  some  .time,  but  could 
come  to  no  conclusion  further  than  to  keep  the  discovery 
to  themselves  for  the  present;  and  to  make  this  sure, they 
removed  some  of  the  stones  from  the  old  opening  behind 
the  spring,  which  came  out  under  a  thick  mat  of  bushes, 
and  climbing  out  through  this  aperture  they  carefully 
•closed  the  one  through  which  they  had  entered.  Then 
they  went  down  to  the  village  and  separated,  agreeing  to 
meet  again  the  next  day. 

That  evening,  after  supper,  when  Pent  Masterson  was 
sitting  in  the  chimney-corner,  smoking,  Carey  approached 
him  cautiously  on  the  subject  of  old  Bill  Hicks. 

"  I  reckon  I  do  ric'lect  him.     Th'  ol'  coon  had  er  still 
'round  yere  some  place,  an'  th'  revenuers  thess  nev'  could 
ketch   up  'ith   hit.      I  don't  'low  'at    three    men    on    ther 
mounting  knowed  whar  it  war,  'sides  ol'  Bill  hisself." 
"  D'  you-all  reckon  hit  was  close  by?"  asked  Caiv\ 
"Hit  must  a-ben.     Ol'  Bill  'd  thess  light  out  up  ther 
mounting,  an'   be  back  'ith  a  jug  a-fore  ye  could  walk 
two  sights." 

This  conversation  settled  two  points  in  Carey's  mind: 
Bill  Hicks  had  evidently  owned  the  still  in  the  cave,  and 
his  father  had  not  been  in  the  secret,  though  just  how  he 
could  have  escaped  the  knowledge,  with  the  opening  so 
close  to  the  old  Masterson  homestead,  was  a  little  puz- 
zling. From  thinking  and  talking  of  the  old  still,  Ca- 
rey's thoughts  glided  easily  and  naturally  to  Dick  Upton. 


The  opening  of  the  coal  mines  at  Spring  Cove  had 
brought  in  many  strangers,  and  among  the  new-comers 
were  plenty  of  boys  and  girls  of  Carey's  age,  who  put  the 
mountain  lad  to  shame  on  the  score  of  education.  En- 
thusiasm (.'arey  Maslerson  had  never  known  — it  tinctures 
sparingly  the  mountain  blood — but  he  soon  reasoned  out 
in  a  way  where  the  ditVereuee  lay  between  himself  and. 
say,  Dick  Upton,  u  ho,  though  careless  of  speech  and 
seemingly  as  uncultivated  as  the  native  boys,  could,  nev- 
ertheless, read  and  write  and  cipher,  and  through  these 
avenues  could  go  on  to  indefinite  heights  of  knowledge. 
In  his  slow,  patient  way  Carey  had  come  at  length  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  must,  in  some  way,  learn  to  read  and 
write. 

Pent  Masterson  had  puffed  away  in  silence  for  some 
minutes,  when  Carey  spoke  again.  "Does  you-all  reckon 
I  could  go  to  school  this  yere  winter  ?v  he  asked. 

"I'm  'feard  ye  cain't,  Buddy.  I'm  'bleeged  ter  have 
ye  in  tli'  mine  'ith  me,  an'  you-all  gittin'  ter  be  right 
smart  'f  a  boy  now, "said  the  man. 

"I  wisht  you-all  could  fix  hit  somehow.  I  want  to  go 
pow'ful  bad." 

"I  know  ye  does,  honey,  an' I  'low  I'd  admire  fer  ye 
ter  go  thess  kase  ye  want  ter;  but  I  thess  iiachelly  don' 
see  how  ye  kin  go.  We  all's  too  pore." 

Carey  sat  staring  into  the  fire  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  went  up  to  his  bed  in  the  loft  of  the  tumble-down 
shack  which  he  called  home,  feeling  sore  at  heart  and 
troubled  because  of  this  last  failure  to  move  his  father. 

The  bench-work  held  out  for  some  days  in  Hiram  Up- 
ton's shop,  and  meanwhile  the  boys  made  several  excur- 
sions to  the  crevice  cave.  On  one  of  these,  when  they 
were  sitting  in  the  cool  twilight  of  the  old  still-room, 
Carey  spoke  of  his  trouble. 

"  I'd  learn  anyway."  was  Dick's  comment. 
"I  reckon  you  would,  but  I'm  someways  pow'ful  slow; 
I  'low  I  don't  know  which-a-way  to  begin." 

"Just  get  a  spellin'-book,  an'  go  at  it  head-fo'most. 
You've  got  plenty  o'  grit,  an'  that's  all  anybody  wants." 
"I — I  tried  that  a- way,"  replied  Carey,  hanging  his  head 
as  if  it  were  a  shame  to  confess  defeat  "  I  thess  couldn't 
make  nothin'  out  o'  hit.  I  reckon  hit  would  be  a  heap 
easier  at  school.  Wouldn't  hit  '." 

"Why  don't  you  get  your  father 'r  your  mother  to 
start  you  in  ?"  suggested  Dick. 

"  They-all  cain't,"  said  Carey,  dropping  his  head  still 
lower. 

And  Dick  grew  red  and  embarrassed  between  his  con- 
sternation at  the  discovery  and  a  regretful  shame  for  his 
lack  of  consideration.  "  I  wish  we'd  found  a  coal  vein 
'stead  of  this  old  copper,"  he  said;  "  then  your  father  c'd 
a-sold  it  an'  had  plenty  o'  money."  Then  thinking  it 
was  high  time  for  some  kind  of  a  diversion,  he  began  pil- 
ing up  the  wood  they  had  brought  in  for  torches  in  the 
fireplace  of  the  old  still. 

Carey  did  not  look  around  until  he  heard  the  splutter 
of  the  match  as  Dick  lighted  the  pile.  "  Is  you-all  gwine 
to  make  whiskey  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  guess  not;  but  I'm  goin'  to  see  if  this  old  kettle  '11 
boil  water." 

In  a  short  time  the  fire  was  burning  briskly,  and  its 
heat  and  light  made  the  cavern  seem  cheerful  and  cozy. 
Before  long  a  thin  stream  of  vapor  began  to  pour  out  of 
the  end  of  the  worm,  and  the  boys  watched  it  curl  away 
into  the  smoky  depths  above.  Dick  sat  with  his  knees 
drawn  up  to  his  chin,  staring  steadily  at  the  column  of 
vapor,  and  apparently  thinking  with  all  his  might.  Sud- 
denly he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  executed  an  impromptu 
war-dance  around  ('arey  and  the  fire.  "I've  got  it! 
I've  got  it!"  he  shouted.  "The  biggest  thing  you  ever 
heard  of.  Oh,  won't  it  be  fun!"  And  lie  rolled  on  the 
cavern  floor,  hugging  himself  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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ORI]  \TAI.S    AT   TIIK    KAIK. 
„  \  .  MIS  siinini.  r  are  a  J 

,  ,f  fp,  ,ni   tWO  to  •  '  ninny 

from  l>.ihonie\    i  dancing  Soud  mesebaby.a  little  Bedouin 

jrjr|  n  no  da ne,^  MI  the    \  r..  b  encampment,  a  pappoose  or 

16    Indian    village,  and    a    half  cli  '•        plian 

boys   uho    In-lahoi-    tin-    tin\    gray  donkeys    in    tin-    Cairo 

Street.     As  the  readers  of  YOUNG  PEOPLE  have  already 

guessed,  these  boys  and  girls  did  noi  visit  the  fan- to  see 

the  curious  things  m  the  wonderful  whin-  buildings,  but 

,rt  of  the  show.     They  are  tin  n   to  be  looked  at, 

nol  to  I .and  th.-y  are  among  tin-  most  interesting  of 

all  tin-  exhibits. 

The  blacli   baby  lives  in    the    Uahoniey    village,  which   is 

supposed    to    look    as    if    il    bad    1 n    picked    up    in     Africa 

and  set  dovA  n  in  I  IhicagO. 
:  .  l-especl  3  ii  eer 

-     resemble    Ihe 

hot  country  about  u  hidi 
M  r.  I  ;  lave  has  told  us  dur 
ing  the  I1  The 

ground    is   sandj    enough 

and       the       smishiin 

a      I'm-    Sahara,    and 

the     reed    i  hatched    huts 
i  line    the  high  board 
fence  sin-rounding  Ihe  vil     . 
l.-ige     are     uncomfortable 

enough  in  appearance  to 
satisfy  the  most  enlhiisi 
astic  explorer.  In  the 
middle  of  the  village  is  a 
irger  hut.  open  at  the 
sides  and  covered  with 
Ihai.-h.  and  in  this  hut 
the  dwellers  of  the  Daho- 
mev  village  da  nee  the  war- 
dance  of  their  native  mini 
I  r\  e\  ery  hour  or  two  for 
the  entertainment  of  the 

\\  bile  people    who    stroll    ill 

to  see  them.  All  of  these 
men  and  women  are  hid- 
eous in  their  gay  calico 
dolhing.  with  strings  of 
teeth  and  si  range  looking 
bits  of  stone  and  metal 
ha  ni1  nej  a  ho  it  their  necks 
ami  dangling  from  their 
arms  and  ears.  llnl  the 
pickaninny  is  as  cunning 
as  most  ol  her  ha  hies  are. 
\Vhen  1  saw  him  he  . 
sitting  in  a  puddle  of  dirty 
water  with  no  clothing  on 

to  gel  soiled,  watching  his  mother  and  an  older  brother 
scouring   two  or   three    brass  and   silver  rings   with  a  bit 
of  rag  and  a  handful   of  sand.      The  little  fellow  wanted 
the  rings  to  play  with,  and  when  he  found  that  he  could 
not  have  them,  he  set  up  a  howl  that  sounded  very  much 
like  a  white  boy  of  two  years  crying  because  he    could 
not  have  a  porcelain  clock  or  a  circus  wagon  to  play  with. 
The  almond-eyed  Chinese  children  are  among  the.  pret- 
tiest at   the  fair,  dressed  exactly  like  their  fat  hers,  i  n  trou- 
and    blouses  of  gay  colors.      The  Chinese  yoiini'M.i- 
evidently  dues  not  know  anything  about  the  proud  day 
ii   it  is  for  Ihe  lirst  time  proper  to  wear  "long  pants.'' 
Of  course   the.  Chinese   hoy's    trousers   grow   longer  as  he 
older.  I, nt    knickerbockers  and  sailor  suits  are  un- 
known joys  to   him.       A    Chinese    father   with    three  boys 
wandered   into  the  Chinese    theatre  in  the  Midwav  1'lai- 


sance  ,  I   was  there,  and  throughout  the 

,     lomloms.  Ihe    squeaking  of 

and    the   singsong    recitations  of 

ellows  "ere   as  grave  and   as    well 

behaved  as  if  they   had   been    over  sixty  years  old  instead 

Of    under    six.       Kven    the   funny   Inai the    stage,  who 

jumped  about    as  if  he   were  worked    b\   a  siring,  and  who 

painted  In-  face  like  a  down  in  an  American  circus,  could 
not  bring  a  smile  to  the  sober  little  Celestial  countenances. 
Onlv  once,  when  a  si  ranger  tried  to  lie  friendly  and  pull 

of  i  In-  I  'bin esc  boys  into  his  lap,  did  the  waxlike  face 

a  ller  its  expression  and  I'm-  light  I  it  lie  mouth  open  to  cry. 
The  Javanese  baby  looks  exactly  like  a  rubber  doll  in 
Ihe  arms  of  us  mother,  who  is  not  much  larger  than  an 
A  me)  lean  -ir I  of  twelve.  Her  hair  is  black  and  straight, 
and  her  nose  is  so  small  and  flat  that  if  she  were  a  rub- 
ber doll  you  would  strongly  suspect  that  somebody  had 

stepped  oil  her  face.  But 
the  Javanese  seem  to  be 
among  the  best-natured 
people  in  the  world,  and 
t  he  baby,  who  lives  in  a 
little  house  of  woven 
rushes  and  bamboo  poles 
set  in  a  gravelled  garden, 
seems  to  be  passing  a  very 
pleasant  summer  in  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Cairo  Street  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  g-reat  exposi- 
tion, and  persons  who 
have  seen  the  real  Cairo 
say  that  this  is  a  very 
good  imitation.  In  the 
broad  daylight  the  walls 
look  more  or  less  like  the 
curtain  at  the  back  of  the 
stage  in  comic  opera,  but 
in  the  evening  the  effect 
is  very  pretty,  with  the 
slender  towers  from  which 
the  muezzin  is  supposed 
to  call  the  faithful  Mo- 
hammedans to  prayers  at 
sunset,  and  the  beautiful  ly 
carved,  overhanging,  lat- 
ticed windows  behind 
which  beautiful  women 
are  supposed  to  be  hidden. 
Women  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries see  little  of  the  cut- 
side  world  except  through 
these  latticed  windows  or 
the  veils  which  cover  all 
their  faces  except  their 
eyes.  There  are  no  ladies 

watching  behind  (In-  windows  in  the  Cairo  Street  at  Chica- 
go.but  the  few  Egyptian  women  at  the  fair  are  seated  in  the 
booths  which  line  the  street,  and  in  which  a  redisplayed  for 
sale  Eastern  cloths  and  trinkets.  There  is  an  Egyptian  bar- 
ber shop  in  this  street,  and  the  mall  who  submits  to  being 
shaved  is  seated  upright  in  a  chair  instead  of  being  tilted 
back  with  his  head  resting  in  a  curved  support.  Under 
his  chin  the  barber  thrusts  a  broad  shallow  basin  of 
brass,  with  a  big  notch  in  the  side  next  his  neck,  and 
proceeds  to  lather  his  cheeks  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Sar.  cens  of  a  thousand  years  ago.  It  was  one  of  these 
basins  that  the  celebrated  Don  Quixote  wore  for  a  helmet 
when  he  started  out  on  his  tour  of  chivalrous  adventure, 
as  described  in  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  ever  writ- 
ten. There  is  a  theatre,  too,  in  this  street,  where  dancing 
is  (he  feature  of  the  performance;  not  dancing  as  it  is 
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understood  in  America,  but  queer  sway- 
ing- movements  of  the  body  and  the 
arms,  in  which  tin-  feet  have  little  share. 
The  little  girl  from  Soudan  who  appears 
in  the  illustration,  standing  in  front  of 
the  thatched  hut  in  which  her  parents 
live,  dances  after  this  fashion.  Around 
her  waist  is  a  belt  from  which  hang  a 
large  number  of  sheeps'  feet.  Queer  or- 
nanients,  you  may  think,  but  still  much 

nicer     than     the     human     teeth     fr 

which  African  warriors  make  neck- 
laces.  When  this  little  girl  dances,  the 
sheep  hoofs  rattle  and  tiop  to  the  shrill 
sound  of  fifes  played  by  her  relatives, 
without  much  regard  to  anything  we 
should  call  a  tune.  In  this  street  is 
also  an  Arab  school,  where  a  troop  of 
boys  who  are  every  bit  as  noisy  and  as 
bright  as  if  they  had  been  born  in  New 
York  or  Chicago  or  Kalamazoo  recite 
passages  from  the  Koran  for  the  bene- 
fit of  callers,  who  will  present  them 
witli  a  small  coin. 

All    day    long    the    Cairo    Street    is 
thronged   with  sight-seers,  and   the  im- 
agination must  be  a  strong  one  which 
leads  the  visitor  to  forget  that  he  is  at 
a  fair;  but  in  the  evening,  when   most 
of  the  visitors  have  gone  back  to  Chi- 
cago, and    tin1   venders    in    the   booths, 
the     barbers,    the    magicians,   and    the 
donkey-boys   and  camel-drivers  gather 
in   little   groups  to  chat,  then  it  is  easy  to  think  of  this 
flimsy  street  of  boards  and  paint  and  plaster  as  a  bit  out 
of  an  Oriental  city  thousands  of  years  old  and  thousands 
of  miles  away.      As  likely  as  not  the  man  who  figures 
in  the  illustration  as  the  trainer  of  monkeys,  goats,  and 
donkeys  is  drinking  syrup  and  water  with  a  camel-driver, 
and  laughing  at  the  ridiculous  Americans  who  ask  such 
amusing  questions,  while  the  barefoot  boys  in  their  sin- 
gle long  garments  of  dull  blue  or  green,  or  their  baggy 
trousers  and  gay  jackets,  wander  about,  having  turned 
their  donkeys  into  the  stable  for  the  night,  and  with  no 
other  occupation   than    to   amuse    themselves.      Some  of 
these  donkey-boys  from  Cairo  are  very  handsome  little 
fellows,  with   their  smooth  dark   skins,  fine  black   eyes, 
and  regular  features. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  children  at  the  fair  is  a 
Bedouin  Arab  girl  of  twelve,  whose  name  is  pronounced 
as  if  it  were  spelled  Shefeeyah.  When  she  is  at  home 
she  lives  in  a  brown  camel's  hair  tent  in  the  desert  be- 
yond Damascus,  in  Syria.  Her  father  and  mother  and 
baby  brother  as  well  as  several  other  relatives  are  spend- 
ing the  summer  at  the  fair.  They  brought  their  tents 
with  them,  and  are  living  as  nearly  as  they  can  the 
out-door  life  they  enjoy  so  much  at  home,  that  they 
despise  people  who  live  under  roofs  and  in  cities. 
There  is  very  little  furniture  in  these  tents  except  some 
rugs,  which  are  perhaps  hundreds  of  years  old.  and 
are  beautiful  enough  for  any  house.  There  is  also  a 
pestle  and  wooden  mortar  for  grinding  coffee  very  fine, 
and  a  coffee-pot  for  steeping  the  beverage  in  a  heap  of 
charcoal  burning  in  a  hole  in  the  ground.  The  coffee  is 
not  clear,  and  is  not  intended  to  be,  but  it,  is  very  good, 
indeed,  as  an  old  Bedouin  makes  it  for  people  who  wish 
to  drink  it,  and  nobody  could  be  more  hospitable  than 
these  Arabs.  Other  pieces  of  furniture  in  their  ten's  are 
a,  shallow  iron  bowl  inverted  over  a  slow  tire  of  sticks, 
and  a  metallic  pan  for  mixing  bread.  The  grandmother 
of  the  party  is  very  skilful  in  this  operation;  she  makes 
the  dough  of  flour  and  water  and  salt,  flattens  it  out  in 
the  pan,  and  tosses  the  piece  of  dough  in  her  hands  and 
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over  her  arms  until  it  has  stretched  into  a  round  sheet  as 
thin  as  a.  wafer.  Then  she  carefully  flops  it  over  the 
rounded  bottom  of  the  hot  metal  bowl  and  hakes  it,  turn- 
ing it  two  or  three  times  until  it  is  crisp  'and  cooked. 
Many  hundreds  of  visitors  taste  the  Bedouin  bread,  which 
is  the  principal  food  of  the  Arabs  when  they  are  travel- 
ling by  caravan,  and  drink  the  delicious  muddy  coffee 
just  as  the  Arabs  have  been  making  it  for  centuries. 

Shefeeyah's  part  in  the  entertainment  consists  in  dan- 
cing and  beating  time  with  her  hands  for  her  mother  to 
dance.  In  all  these  Bedouin  dances,  which  are  far  more 
graceful  and  pretty  than  most  other  Oriental  dances  at 
the  fair,  two  or  three  men  play  a  weird  sort  of  music  on 
reed  instruments,  the  others  chant  a  wild  song,  and  all 
whose  hands  are  not  engaged  in  something  else  clap  their 
palms  loudly.  Shefeeyah  evidently  enjoyed  the  dancing 
and  the  singing  and  the  beating  time  equally.  Her  black 
eyes  sparkled,  her  cheeks  glowed,  and  her  lips  smiled, 
and  the  best  part  of  her  behavior  was  I  lie  fact  that  she 
was  entirely  unconscious  of  her  charms.  Most  children 
would  have  seemed  embarrassed  or  else  over-bold,  but 
Shefeeyah  was  neither,  and  this  barefooted  little  Arabian 
in  her  old  blue  calico  dress  was  apparently  a  great  deal 
happier  than  many  of  the  well-dressed  young  Americans 
who  called  on  her. 

In  the  Bedouin  village  where  Shefeeyah  lives  at  the 
fair  is  a  house  of  a  single  room  brought  over  from  Da- 
mascus, one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  to  show  the 
people  of  the  youngest  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world 
liow  rich  people  live  in  Syria.  The  room  is  long  and 
lofty  and  cool.  Its  walls  are  covered  with  Eastern  tiles 
and  carving  painted  in  rich  dull  colors.  Lamps  of  brass 
and  porcelain  hang  from  the  panelled  ceiling,  and  at 
either  end  of  the  room  are  raised  platforms  covered  with 
costly  rugs,  and  bordered  with  divans  and  cushions.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  mosaic  fountain.  Shefeeyah 
uses  it  to  wash  her  face  in.  and  occasionally  a  stray  eh i i-ken 
hops  up  and  drinks  there;  but  the  room  must  seem  a 
very  muirnilicent  apartment  to  a  little  Arab  girl  who  has 
lived  all  her  life  in  a  tent. 
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Mil-   MYSTERY  OF  ABEL  I  iv.ER.* 

i\ II.I.M.M  • 

.   ii   i.PT  i:  i:    \ 
i\    nil    n  \M'- 
-  !••    :      ,  lli..  liveliest    kin. I  .  •       "Ml   in 

JL   tin      '     a  ot  tiie  Boca  Grande.     The  "yellow  rascal" 

did  no)  slop  to  answer  anj   more  question     bul  made  one 

g    for  til.'    roni]i:i i  •      followed    pellmell    b\    M  r 

Mini    Mr.    I'rilchar.i.       Ferd  turned   to  gel    tllC    pistol, 

i,  ,1  Lairj    si  ized  hold  of  his  arm 

I'm-le    I'.i'ii    made   s.iinr  show    of   following   the   colored 

:i|i  tin-  step-..  I'ut  ilie   momenl  i  hej     rere  goni  .  and 

running  down  the  \vlia rf,  lie  threw   himself 
int.'  his  chair  and   hurst    into  a    lit  of  laughter 

riiey'll  not  try  thai  again,  the  thieving  scoundrels," 

he  excla I       " Oh,  my,  my,  whal    limited  express- time 

tlie\    made  r,  p  the  compa  n  ion  \vay  !' 

'•  \\'iial   does  it  all   mean.  father:  '   I'Vrd  asked  ill  ama/.e- 

\Vhat  li.is  Aliel  Forefinger  done  thai  you  want 
to  kill  hi) 

"Abel    Forefinger!"   fJncle   I'.en  shouted.      "That  was 

i] ,.    \  n.  j    Forefinger  I  h:m   \  on  are." 

ol    . \li.-l    Forefinger?"     Larrj    exclaimed.      "Then 

thai   fellou    was  trying  to  swindle  US." 

"Of  course  he  was,"  Dncle  Ben  replied.     "They  were 

all  in  lli.'  game,  the  \\hoh'  three  of  them.  You  offered 
ili.  two  blacks  rJ  apiece  to  lind  Ahel  Koivlinger,  and  you 
told  them,  i  suppose,  thai  yon '.I  never  seen  him;" 

"  Yes.  sir,"   the  hoys  both   answered. 

"  And  the\  didn't  know  there  was  anybody  aboard  the 
sehooner  who  had  seen  him."  I'ncle  lien  wenl  Oil,  "so 
lh.'.  hatched  up  a  lill  le  g; to  Mud  a  m  n  la!  lo  who  an- 
swered your  description,  and  called  him  Ahel  Forelinger. 
Of  course  they'd  have  divided  the  reward  among  I  lie  three 
of  them  if  their  plan  bad  worked;  but,  yon  see.  il  didn't, 
work  very  well.  Hy  the  -wa\.  1  hope  you  hadn't  paid,  those 
fellows  the  reward;" 

"Nn.  sir,  we  couldn't,"  Ferd  answered,  "till  we  'jot 
I  lie  money  from  you." 

Larry  and  Ferd  were  still  congratulating  themselves 
over  their  escape  from  being  swindled  out  of  S','0,  when 
the  HIK-II  (,'fiinilf  sailed  smoothly  over  the  Nassau  bar 
bound  for  Havana,  The  light-house  on  Hog  Island 
dwindled  into  a.  needlelike  point,  and  disappeared,  and 
Nassau  was  soon  only  a  dark  spot  upon  the  water. 

For  five  days  and  nights  the  boys  and  Uncle  Ben  lived 
and  slept  on  deck,  with  awning's  over  them  by  day  and 
old  sails  lor  covering  by  night.  The  cabin  was  too  warm 
for  comfort,  now,  even  at  night,  and  the  boys  bad  reason 
to  bless  I'ncie  lien's  forethought  in  laying  in  a  good 
supply  of  ice. 

On  the  last,  of  the  five  nights,  when  they  expected  to 
see  Morro  Castle  and  Havana  iu  the  morning,  Ferd  un- 
folded bis  shore  plans. 

"  I  don't  suppose  I'll  make  as  good  a  manager  as  you 
did  in  Bermuda,  and  Nassau,  Larry,"  he  said,  "but  I'll 
take  a  try  at  it.  We've  got  to  be  a  little  more  civilized 
in  Havana,  you  know.  No  living  in  negro  huts  here. 
There  must  he  plenty  of  good  hotels,  and  there  can't  be 
Americans  enough  to  keep  us  out  of  them.  We'll  put 

on  our  good  clot  lies,  a  ml  do  the  swell  a  little  for  a  change.  " 
"Oh,  you  will,  will  yon!"  Uncle  Ben  laughed.  His 
pipe  had  dropped  out  of  bis  mouth,  and  the  boys  thought, 
lie  was  asleep.  "Well,  I  don't  know  but  you're  right. 
You  can't  see  much  of  t he  w  orld  out  of  a  cabin,  window  . 
Hut  how  would  you  like  to  have  I'ncle  Den's  company 
on  shore  for  a  day  or  two,  and  go  with  him  to  visit  one 
of  the  biggest  si  lira  r  plantations  in  the  world?" 

"(Mi,  that  would  I..- jolly!"  Larry  cried  :  and  I'Vrd  was 
of  the  same  opinion. 
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Then   li"  lined.      An  old  friend  of  his  was. 

1 1 -jar  estates  in  <  luba.  on  the 
other    side    of    the    island,    near  (  'ien  fuegos. 

"You    will    have    plents    of    tune    lo   see    Havana    when 

wecomeba  ;     ton,      "They  tell  me  these  Cuban 

planters  live  lil  •  5,  and   it  will   be  a  good  chance 

for  yon   to  -.  e  a    big  planlal  ion." 

Silling  in  bis  room  iu  the  I'asaje  Hotel  in  Havana  the 
next  night.  Larry  tried  to  write  his  sister  Imogen  of  the 
wonders  be  had  seen  that  day. 

"You  can't  i  ma  in  ne  anything  like  this  beautiful  har- 
bor." he  wrote.  "  II  is  hardly  a  block  across  at  the 

i lib,  but  widens  out    inside.      <  )n   one  side  is  a  rocky 

bill,  with  the  old  Morro  Castle  nearly  covering  it,  and 
Spanish  soldiers  in  .pie. •!•  uniforms  marching  about  the 
ramparts.  On  I  he  other  side  is  another  biir  fort,  and  we 
sailed  in  between  the  (.wo,  and  tied  up  to  a  buoy  in  the 
harbor,  for  vessels  don't  eo  U|,  (o  the  wharf  here.  You 
ou^lil  to  have  seen  the  houses  from  the  water,  sis;  some 
painted  blue,  some  pink,  some  of  every  color  you  can 
imagine,  but  most  of  them  yellow.  About  fifty  church 
hells  seemed  lo  be  ringing  all  the  time,  for  you  know  it's- 
a  Catholic  country.  But  the  bells  don't  sound  anything 
like  our  church  bells  at  home;  I  think  they're  sweeter. 

"  You  never  could  guess  the  name  of  this  hotel  from 
the  way  it's  spelled.  Yon  see  how  they  spell  it,  bul  they 
call  it  the 'Pa-sock -kee,' and  the  bouse  is  as  queer  as  its 
name.  My  room  has  a  brick  lloor,  and  a  little  iron  bed- 
stead without  any  springs.  Down-stairs  in  the  dining- 
room,  which  is  the  otlice.  en  t  ra  nee,  baggage-room  all  ill 
one.  there's  a  marble  washstand  near  the  centre,  with 
soap  and  towels,  and  you're  supposed  to  wash  there  in 
si^jht  of  all  the  people  before  sitting  down  to  eat.  It  made 
me  wonder  why  they  didn't  have  a  tooth-brush  too. 

"We  looked  in  at  the  Tacon  Theatre  to-night,  as  big 
as  any  in  New  York,  and  very  handsome.  The  streets- 
are  crowded  with  queer  people,  and  bands  play  in  the 
parks,  and  there  are  whole  armies  of  soldiers.  To  tell 
the,  truth,  sis,  it's  a  livelier  city  than  New  York,  though 
not  a  quarter  as  lame." 

It  was  rare  sport,  riding  nearly  across  the  island  of 
Cuba  with  Uncle  Ben  in  the  party— Uncle  Ben,  who- 
knew  everything,  and  was  always  ready  to  give  informa- 

li n    any   subject,      They   had    almost   two  hundred 

miles  to  go  in  the  cars,  and  every  mile  had  some  new 
pleasure.  Larry  was  a  little  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
cars  were  just  like  American  cars,  and  indeed  were  all 
imported  from  America,  and  drawn  by  American  locomo- 
tives. But  there  was  no  disappointment  in  the  scenery 
or  the  odd  people  they  met.  All  the  men  in  the  .cars 
were  smoking,  and  even  some  of  the  women.  At  one 
station  where  Ferd  and  Larry  stepped  out  for  a  little  ex- 
ercise they  found  the  engineer  standing  beside  his  engine. 

"How  do  you  say  good-morning  in  Spanish,  Ferd?" 

"Say  it  right  out  in  good  American  if  you  say  it  io 
UK-!"  the  engineer  interrupted.  "I'm  from  Albany,  so 
I  can  understand  English  reasonably  well." 

Larry  felt  safer  in  the  cars  with  a  good  American 
engineer  at  the  throttle;  and  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  train  landed  them  at  a  little  station  called 
La  Flora,  four  miles  from  the  plantation  they  were  going 
to.  There  was  nothing  but  a  board  platform,  and  only 
one  house  in  sight,  and  that  a  small  one. 

"Here  we  are,  safe  and  sound  !"  Uncle  Ben  exclaimed, 
as  the  train  drew  a.way.  ''Now,  then,  Ferd,  if  you're 
the  manager,  what  are  yon  going  to  do  about  it  i  How 
are  you  going  lo  get  us  over  to  the  plantation?" 

"I  think  perhaps  we  call  get  horses  at  that  farm-house 
and  rule  over,"  Ferd  replied.  .  1. 

"Do  you,  indeed!"  Uncle  Ben  laughed.  "  dvei'iik  I 
can  teach  the  young-  manager  something  abo  ever  *.  eti- 
quette of  visiting  these  planter  princes.  Theere  dan.k  it 
very  hard  if  we  moved  hand  or  foot  to  get  tf  ;in°'  as  iWc 
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must,   get   word  to  them  that   we're  here,  and   then  see 
what  will  happen." 

Krrd  soon  secured  a  mounted  messenger  at  the  farm 
housr,  and  Uncle  Ben   wrote  on  the  back  of  one  of  his 
cards.   ''I  am  at   the  La  Flora  station   with  two  young 
Kirkwoods,  on  the  way  to  Hormiguera,"  and  despatched 
it  to  his  friend. 

"  Hormiguera  is  the  name  of  the  plantation,"  he  ex- 
plained, "and  unless  my  friend  Pouvert  has  changed 
very  much  in  a  few  years,  I  don't  think  we'll  have  to 
unit  long  here  in  the  sun." 

Uncle  Ben  was  right.  In  considerably  less  than  an 
hour  a  great  dust  down  the  road  announced  that  some- 
thing was  coming,  and  presently  there  drew  up  at  the 
little  platform  a  cavalcade  that  made  the  boys  open  their 
eyes  and  surprised  even  Uncle  Ben.  First  were  two 
colored  men  on  horseback,  with  swords  dangling  and 
pistols  in  their  belts.  Then  two  Cuban  volantes — real 
volantes,  such  as  Larry  had  read  about  and  seen  pictures 
of — each  with  its  two  horses  a-tandem,  and  a  rider  on 
each  front  horse,  and  the  great  wheels  reaching  as  high 
as  the  carriage  top.  And  beside  the  volantes  rode  the 
planter's  two  sons,  handsomely  equipped  and  well-armed; 
and  back  of  all,  two  more  mounted  colored  men,  armed 
like  those  in  front. 

"Is  this  the  way  you  do  it  in  Cuba?"  Uncle  Ben 
shouted,  as  the  planter  sprang  out  of  one  of  the  volantes 
and  grasped  his  hand.  "Wait  till  you  visit  me  in 
Trinidad,  and  I'll  take  you  out  to  my  plantation  in  a 
donkey -cart!" 

After  a  cordial  handshaking  and  the  introductions 
that  were  necessary,  Larry  and  Ferd  and  Fauqua  were 
taken  into  one  volante,  and  Uncle  Ben  into  the  other 
with  the  planter,  and  the  cavalcade  started  in  great  state 
for  the  plantation — horses  running,  drivers  shouting,  and 
the  boys  in  high  glee. 

"Look  at  the  house,  will  you!"  Larry  exclaimed,  as 
they  approached  it.  "  Uncle  lien  was  right  when  he  said 
these  planters  live  like  princes!"  It  was  a  great  stone 
building-  with  a  roof  of  red  tiles,  with  broad  piazzas 
around  both  stories,  and  the  piazzas  so  shaded  with  vines 
that  they  were  like  long  broad  rooms,  with  rugs,  and 
comfortable  chairs,  and  tables;  and  these  indeed  were  the 
best  and  most-used  rooms  in  the  house.  There  the  ladies 
of  the  family  sat,  on  the  lower  piazza,  and  received  their 
guests. 

But  the  planter  did  not  let  his  visitors  stay  there  long. 
"  There's  only  one  thing  a  man  wants  after  a  long  rail- 
road ride  in  Cuba,  Kirkwood,"  he  said.  "Let  me  show 
you  what  it  is."  And  he  led  Uncle  Ben  and  the  boys 
through  the  marble-tiled  hall  to  a  broad  building  at  the 
rear,  where  they  found  a  series  of  little  dressing-rooms 
surrounding  a  great  marble  pool  in  the  centre  filled  with 
pure  cool  water.  The  plunge  that  they  soon  had  in  this 
pool  on  that  hot  day  after  a  dusty  journey  was  one  of  the 
greatest  luxuries  their  host  could  have  provided. 

"You  have  come  just  at  the  right  time,"  the  lady  of 
the  house  said  to  the  boys  when  they  returned  to  the 
piazza,  the  planter  and  Uncle  Ben  having  strolled  away 
by  themselves.  "  We  began  grinding  last  week." 

"Grinding?"  Larry  repeated,  inquiringly. 

Ferd  laughed.  "My  cousin  doesn't  know  anything 
about  a  sugar  plantation,"  he  said.  "He  may  think 
you're  grinding  coffee  or  flour." 

"  He'll  soon  see  for  himself,"  the  lady  said,  pleasantly. 
"He  can  see  the  whole  operation  from  here.  There  is 
the  mill,  just  across  the  driveway,  and  you  see  the  whole 
front  is  open  so  that  we  can  oversee  it.  Ah,  they'd  be  a 
lazy  lot,  those  workmen,  if  we  did  not  keep  an  eye  upon 
them.  We're  grinding  64  this  morning." 

"  What  does  that  mean?"  Larry  had  to  ask. 

"  Sixty-four  per  cent.,"  the  lady  explained.  "  You  see 
the  cane  going  between  those  three  iron  rollers?  They 


break  it  up  and  squeeze  the  juice  out  of  it.  If  we  feed  a 
KM)  pounds  of  ca.ne  to  the  rollers,  and  get  64  pounds  of 
juice  from  it,  that  is  64  per  cent.,  and  we  say  that  we're 
grinding  (54.  Sometimes  it  goes  as  low  as  45,  sometimes 
up  to  80.  I  am  so  used  to  it  that  I  can  tell  the  exact  per- 
centage by  the  sound  ol'  the  machinery." 

While  the  lady  was  speaking  a  locomotive  and  a  train 
of  box-cars  loaded  with  sugar-cane  from  the  fields  drew 
up  in  front  of  the  mill. 

"And  do  you  have  your  own  railroad?"  Larry  asked. 

"  Oh  yes,"  the  lady  laughed;  "  there  is  no  money  in  a 
sugar  plantation  without  the  very  latest  machinery.  You 
will  see  the  mill  brilliant  with  electric  lights  to-night, 
for  we  work  night  and  day  in  the  grinding  season.  It 
almost  breaks  my  heart  buying  so  much  machinery; 
this  year  we  have  added  §150.000  worth." 

"  Phew!"  Larry  exclaimed  ;  "  and  how  much  sugar  do 
you  make?" 

"  We  average  about  9000  tons  a  year,"  the  lady  replied  ; 
"  sometimes  a  little  more,  sometimes  a  little  less.  We 
are  the  third  in  size  in  the  world,  they  tell  us.  There 
is  one  plantation  makini;'  t',',000  tons  a  year  and  one 
making  15,000.  both  in  Cuba." 

No  wonder,  Larry  thought,  that  the  family  lived  in 
such  royal  style,  and  kept  so  many  servants  in  livery. 
Nine  thousand  tons  of  sugar  a  year!  Then  if  they  cleared 
only  $40  on  a  ton,  which  would  be  only  two  mils  a 
pound,  they  must  have  an  income  of  $360,000  a  year. 

"  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  a  big  sugar  planter."  Ferd 
said,  when  they  sat  by  the  windows  of  their  own  room  at 
night,  watching  the  machinery  in  motion.  "This  is  a 
regular  palace,  isn't  it?  French  cooks,  servants  in  livery, 
nearly  everything  they  eat  imported  from  New  York. 
You  know  the  family  only  live  here  a  few  months  in 
the  year,  Larry.  They  spend  the  summer  in  Saratoga  in 
grand  style,  and  part  of  the  year  in  Paris.  They  have 
two  daughters  at  school  in  Paris  now,  I  believe." 

Good  vise  the  boys  made  of  the  horses.  The  planter's 
sons  galloped  with  them  over  the  7000  acres  of  rich  land 
comprising  the  plantation,  and  showed  them  all  the  sights 
of  the  neighborhood.  But  the  sons,  who  were  young 
men.  had  their  own  departments  to  look  after,  and  could 
not  be  with  the  boys  always.  One  morning  when  the 
boys  were  riding  alone,  with  Fauqua  a  little  behind,  Ferd 
stopped  when  they  were  well  away  from  the  house. 

"  Larry,"  said  he,  "  I  propose  we  do  a  little  sight-seeing 
on  our  own,  account  to-day.  Do  you  see  those  mountains 
oft'  to  the  southeast?  And  that  old  tower  on  the  second 
hill  from  the  right?  I've  been  wondering  ever  since  we 
came  here  what  that  tower  is,  and  yesterday  I  found  out. 
The  mountains  are  about  fifteen  miles  from  here,  and  the 
tower  belongs  to  an  abandoned  coffee  plantation  house. 
The  mountains  are  full  of  abandoned  coffee  plantations 
and  fine  old  houses,  and  they  say  that  from  the  summit 
there's  such  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  that 
you  can  see  the  mountains  of  Jamaica  on  a  clear  day.  I 
propose  that  we  ride  over  to  the  old  tower  to-day  ;  we  can 
be  back  in  time  for  dinner." 

"Not  without  speaking  to  Uncle  Ben  about  it,"  Larry 
answered,  decidedly. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  Ferd  exclaimed;  "I  think  we 
can  take  care  of  ourselves."  And  he  held  up  two  re- 
volvers that  he  had  borrowed  from  the  planter's  sons,  and 
handed  one  to  Larry.  "You  see  we're  prepared  for 
bandits  if  we  should  meet  any.  Come  on." 

Larry  took  the  pistol,  but  held  back.  "No,"  he  said; 
"I  don't  think  we  ought  to  go  without  telling  your 
father.  We  don't  know  anything  about  the  country." 

"Nonsense!"  Ferd  retorted.  "Do  you  want  to  be  tied 
to  an  apron-string'  all  the  lime?  I  was  to  manage  the 
business  in  Cuba,  wasn't,  I!  And  didn't  1  do  everything 
you  wanted  in  Bermuda,  and  Nassau?  You  don't  seem  to 
have  much  faith  in  mv  management." 
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"  Yes,  I  have."  said  Larry;  "but  I  don't,  think  there's 
.•my  sense  in  riinninu'  into  (hinder  foolishly.  They  say 
thf  mountains  arc  full  of  bandils  and  thieves,  and  — 

"  <  til.  don't  go  if  you're  afraid  !"  Kerd  interrupted  And 
Larr\  saw  a  little  of  the  white  look-  his  si  si  el'  had  described 

ny  into  his  cousin's   Face.      "  I  shouldn't  go  either  it'  I 

afraid.  But  I'm  iK.t  afraid,  and  I'm  goini:'.  anyhow. 
Coin''  on,  Kampia;  we'll  leave  the  New  Yorker  to  talk  to 
i  be  ladies '" 

I  '>efi  ire  I  ,arry  could  make  any  reply  his  cousin  and  Fau- 
<|iia  u.a  !  loped  oil'.  h'a.v  ini:'  him  alone  and  in  a  very  n  iieoni 
forlahle  frame  of  mi  nd 

He  wasangry  at  hei  ni:' accused  of  cowardice,  and  angl'J 
t  hat  Ins  cousin  should  treat  him  ill  such  a  way.  1 '(  rhaps 
IS  a  Stern  sense  of  dnl\  that  held  him  hack,  hut  most 
likeh  In-  was  linn  because  he  was  loo  proud  |o  he  lannled 
into  lining  ainlhing  againM.  his  will.  However,  there 
were  Kerd  and  Kaui|iia  going  into  danger  without  him! 
I  1 1  iv.  con  Id  he  go  back  and  tell  I  'ncle  Hen  that  he  had  lei 
them  <f  it  into  the  mountains  «  ithonl  him:  (living  the 
credit  to  this  more  nohle  reason,  he  ]>nt  spurs  to  his  horse 
a  nd  soi  HI  overlook  them. 

"I  thought  you'd  come!"  Kerd  laughed,  as  Larry  rode 
up  to  them.  "I  take  it  all  hack.  Larry;  1  only  said  those 
tilings  lO  induce  you  to  come  along." 

lioinu'   up   the   mountain    the    hoys    kept    well    to-j-. 
but  they  were  not  molested      There  were  ruins  of  line  old 
ha  nd,  and  some   lai'gi      IOU  -es  still  in  good 


repair,  though  they  hud  not  been  occupied  since  the  coffee 
planters  went  out  of  husiness,  years  before. 

The  old  tower  they  had  come  to  see  was  a  ruin;  but 
beside  it  was  a  large  house,  empty  like  the  others,  but 
still  in  good  order,  with  the  remains  of  garden  walks  and 
terraces  about  it.  Through  this  old  place  the  boys  wan- 
dered, leaving  their  horses  fastened  under  a  tree.  What 
a  beautiful  place  it  must  have  been! 

Kerd  called  Larry  to  one  of  the  front  windows  in  what 
must  have  been  the  dining  room. 

"  I  low  blue  I  hose  Jamaica  hills  look  !"  lie  cried.  "We 
will  have  a  nearer  view  of  them  before  long,  Larry." 

"What  datr  Fauqua  exclaimed.  He  was  standing 
(dose  by  the  boys,  looking  over  their  shoulders,  find  his 
sharp  ears  detected  some  strange  sound. 

Both  boys  looked  arm  i  nd,  Idi  t  'before  they  could  cry 
out.  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a  do/eu  men  who  had 
sprung  into  Ihe  room  as  Kamiua  spoke. 

There  was  a  little  struggle,  but  it  was  no  use  against 
such  desperate  odds,  and  a  minute  later  both  the  boys 
and  Fanqua  lay  upon  the  floor,  bound  hand  and  foot 
with  ropes,  and  the  small  but  ferocious  looking  men, 
most  of  ilieni  iii  bare  feet  and  shabbily  dressed,  were 
rifling  their  pockets. 

"Bandits!"   Ferd  said    in  English,  without  looking  at 
"They'll   be   after  a  ransom,  and   I've  got   you 
into  a    prettj    scrape." 

[TO    UK    CONTINUED.] 


LOUISA     HATHAWAY'S     EARNINGS. 


BY    GRACE   W.    SOPER 


THE  afternoon  shadows  had  set  in  so  softly  among1  the 
needles  and  pins,  the  patterns  and  stitches  of  the 
Girls'  Sewing  Club,  that  the  members  did  not  realize  that 
the  meeting  would  soon  be  over,  and  that  it  was  already 
time  to  fold  up  the  half-finished  garments  and  to  put 
away  the  thimbles  which  had  been  Hying  briskly  for  the 
last  three  hours  in  the  service  of  the  poor.  The  Presi- 
dent, fortunately,  was  more  observant  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  than  the  other  members,  and  decided  that  it  was 
time  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Club  from  sewing  to 
''  important  business." 

"Will  the  Club  please  come  to  order?"  she  asked,  po- 
litely, knocking  the  table  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

The  Cutting  Committee  gave  a  few  more  slashes  into  a 
piece  of  brilliant  red  flannel,  and  looked  up  attentively. 


"  How  funny!     How  clever!     Where  does  she  live?" 

The  members  began  a  most  interested  discussion  of 
fairs,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  the  President. 

"  We  really  ought  to  think  of  something  as  practicable 
but  not  so  tiresome." 

"  Have  a  dramatic  entertainment,"  was  one  suggestion. 

"  (live  a  concert,"  was  another. 

"  These  are  all  good,"  said  the  President.  "  Will  any 
one  volunteer  to  serve  on  a  committee  of  entertainment?" 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  then  the  members 
laughed. 

"Miss  President,"  said  a  clear  voice  from  a  distant 
corner,  "  I  have  a  plan  to  propose." 

"  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  it,  Miss  Stanley,"  said  the 
President,  encouragingly,  bending  towards  an  energetic 


"WILL    THE    CLUB    PLKASE    COMK    TO    ORDICR  ?" 


The  Picking-up  Committee  seized  a  large  waste-basket, 
and  made  preparations  to  gather  up  the  rags  which  had 
fallen  to  the  floor.  The  other  members  began  to  fold 
their  work  in  the  midst  of  an.  animated  conversation. 

"Will  the  Club  come  to  order!"  demanded  the  Presi- 
dent, knocking  the  table  more  imperatively.  The  mem- 
bers sat  erect  in  attitudes  of  attention. 

"I  wish  we  could  do  something  for  the  good  of  our 
object,"  said  the  President,  in  a  sweet  voice. 

"  Give  a  fair,"  spoke  one  member,  decisively. 

All  the  members  laughed. 

"There  isn't  a  better  means  for  making  money.  I 
know  a  woman  who  holds  a  fair  every  winter  for  her 
own  benefit-  She  makes  fancy-work,  and  invites  her 
friends  to  buy." 


little  afigure  with  quick  blue  eyes  and  a  high  forehead, 
from'lHiich  the  hair  was  brushed  bade  severely. 

"Miss  President,  this  Club  was  established  to  make 
and  distribute  clothes  among  the  poor— chiefly  among  the 
children  of  the  poor.  We  need  money,  but  we  have  had 
so  many  concerts  and  tableaux  and  dramatic  entertain- 
ments that  we  are  tired  of  them,  and  do  not  feel  like 
working  in  that  way  t<>  increase  our  funds.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  new  plan  which  some  clubs  have  tried  laii-ly. 
of  earning  our  contributions  to  charity.  Then  we  shall 
feel  as  if  we  had  given  our  own  work  without  help  from 
others.  I  make  the  motion  that  each  member  shall  earn 
a  dollar,  and  bring  it  to  the  Club  next  month  at  the  an- 
nual meeting." 

"  1  second  the  motion,"  said  a  member. 
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ing   express  it    in    i  man 

iposei         [t  is  a 

I    upon    by 

q  licklj   to  mo  :  tinparlia 

•    and 

talking  young 

ou  thinl<  of  sue,,  a  thing 

ili  i  did  !"  cried  M i  Richmond. 

••'|  never  earne.l  a  dollar  in  my  life.  I  don't  believe 
thai  1  could."  said  Louisa  llathaway 

"t)|,.  Louisa,  don'l   be  discouraged."  said    Mabel. 

Course     \ an          I'm     sure    spending    a    dollar    is    easy 

,id    earnn,  an'l    lie    very   liard.   for  w  here 

could    we    eel    all     our    dollars    if    somehody    didn't    earn 
them  ;" 

••  I' •    papa     seems    to    think-    earning    is    harder    than 

ng,"  said    Louisa  again,  timidly. 

"M\  father  believes  that  girls  ought  not  to  earn  unless 

Lcd    to.       ||c    says    that     there    arc    so    man; 

I r    girls    that    they    should    not    be    pushed    hack    hy    the 

0    have    plenty    of    money  ."  said    Annie    liartletl. 

a  eirl  who  li\  ed  in  a  handsi •  mansion  on  the  A  \  enue  in 

r   and    in   a   lo\  el  \    country     house    in   summer.       An 

essive  silence  follow  ed  I  his  remark,  as  if  the  girls  lei  t 

their    vote    had    been    something  dangerous,   to    call 

Such    a    serious  statement. 

"  P.ut   we  are  not    to  earn  til  is  dollar  for  <  mi-selves.     'VYe 

are  to   work  for  the  | r  who  need  help.     That  makes  the 

difference,''  said     Helen    Stanley  ,  stepping    forward    with 
isual   decision,  to  save  her  plan    from   general   disap- 
pro\ 

••  My  mother  believes  that  all  girls  should  be  educated 
so  that  they  can  support  themselves,  if  necessary."  said 
Louisa's  cousin,  a  visitor  from  Boston,  who  looked  as 
if  she  would  enjoy  all  ariMnnent  upon  a  dillicult  modern 
prohlem.  "  \Ye  are  all  busy  in  my  family.  I  embroider. 
m\  sister  Mary  paints  on  china,  and  Catherine  is  taking 
'  nis  on  the  violin." 

'Then  you  can   earn  two  dollars  to  help  Louisa,"  was 
a  mischievous  suggestion  of  Annie  I'.artlelt. 

"  Louisa  will  earn  her  own  contribution.      I  know  she 
will,  and  so  shall   we  all  of  us, "said  sunny   Mabel   Kiel, 
mond. 

Hear!   hear'  "cried  one  of  the  Picking-up  Committee, 
waving  a  basket   over  her  head. 

"  We  an  lar  ea  t  IUTS, 

c  inr  mi,--  dollai  earnera ; 
\v>  arc  all  dollar  earners 
HIAVII  mi  tin-  l;i^rlo\v  Farm." 

It   was  evident    that    most  of   Hie    memhers  ,,f  ||H.  Girls' 

tig.  Club  thought  that  earning  a  dollar  would  he  one  of 
reatesl  amusements  in  the  world,  and  it  was  equally 

ear  that  they  were  not  usually  obliged  to  take  part  in 
such  a  com n ion  kind  of  recreation  l.i\  ing  in  a  pros pei- 
oiis  New  England  city,  they  were  girls  sure  of  cin^orta- 

ahh-   homes  and   many    other  pleasant    advantage   j.vnich 
thought    were  as  firm  as  the  rocky   hills  seen  ln-vond 

the  city.      Knowing  little  about  extravagance,  they  were 
even    more   ignorant    of    want,    and    their   lives    went    as 

Si thly    as  the   river    which    (lowed    with    easy    current 

through   pleasant    banks.      Their  mil v  chance  of   medium 

r~ 

the   p •   was   in   serving  <>u   the  Visiting  ('ommili,-,    ol 

:'a\  orite  (  Muh,  and  the  chief  result  of  this  was  a  won- 
der why  peoph uld  be  so  uncomfortable  and  wretched. 

All  the   girls  said   that    Louisa  llathavay    was  apt  to  be 

too    serious.      In    trying    to   make   a    decision    she    would 

pucker   her   smooth    forehead    into    live   straight    lines    he 

u   her  e\  ehrows.  and  would  look  for  a,  brief  period  the 

picture  of  the  misery  of  extreme  conscientiousness. 


.1.  alter  die  meeling  of  the  Girls' 
ich    meniher  should  earn 
annual  meeting.      Tell    me   w  hat 
[  i  do." 

||,. r  mother  looked  up  w  ith  a  little  sigh.       "  You  must 
f01,  your  a  dear, "she  said,  and  in  her  sigh 

iddenly   seemed  to  see  a.   picture  of   shahhy 
furniture,  Of   many    family     wants    iinl'ullilled.  and    of   the 
home   in    need   of   improvements.      Jt    was   strange 
i  ].:,i  she  had  not  noticed  tins  before 

\,,>,  niiuht  i;'o  into  business,  Louisa,"  was  one  little 

sister's  ijuile   impraelieahle  suggestion. 

••  ['U  tell  volt  what  to  do.  Louis:)."  said  another. 
"Jusl  start  an  electric  railroad.  There's  ever  SO  much 
money  in  dial,  I'lielc  Tom  says  ' 

"\Vliv  don'l  you  raise  chickens;"  asked  her  Boston 
cousin.  rellectiveU  .  "  1  \,  heard  that  women  find  eggs 
and  chickens  ijmle  i-cin  u  neral  ive." 

"(  )h.  dear,  said  Louisa,  more  discouraged  than  ever, 
••  |  can't  do  any  of  those  things.  1  don't  know  anything 
ahoiil  husiness  or  railroads  or  chickens." 

••Hello!  what's  the  Iroiihle  liere;"  called  out  :i  hrisk 
oice  in  the  hall. 

••Thais  Cousin  John!"  exclaimed  the  girls,  eagerly. 
"  He'll  help  you,  Louisa." 

"Oh,  Cousin  John,  I    want  a  dollar." 

"  Is  that  all  '.  So  do  a  good  many  people;"  and  a  new 
dollar  hill  was  put  into  Louisa's  hand. 

"No,  thank  you.  Cousin  John.  You  are  very  kind; 
hut  I  must  earn  it."  And  in  answer  to  hei usin's  ex- 

pression  of  surprise.  Louisa  told  the  story  of  the  vote  of 
I  he  (  lirls'  Sewing  Club. 

('oiism  John,  who  was  a  young  minister  interested  in 
the  poor  and  the  rich,  in  the  problems  which  bring  peo- 
ple loijelher  or  keep  them  apart,  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  laiigheil.  Then  he  became  more  serious,  and  said: 
"  Your  Clul)  is  wiser  than  it  realizes.  If  the  rich  could 
know  how  hard  it  is  for  the  pool'  to  earn  a  dollar,  they 
would  understand  better  how  to  meet  the  poor  to  help 
them.  But  for  you,  little  woman,  keep  your  eyes  open 
and  look  for  your  chance.  Don't  worry.  There'll  be  an 
opening  some  day." 

Louisa  would  have  preferred  more  detailed  directions 
upon  making  her  dollar,  but  as  Cousin  John,  as  well  as 
e\  ei  \  one  else,  seemed  I ,.  he  determined  to  throw  her  upon 
her  own  resources,  she  was  obliged  to  accept  ally  advice 
t  hat  she  might  gain. 

\Vhatcouldshedotoearn  that  dollar?  As  she  thought 
over  the  subject  she  seemed  to  belong  to  the  great  army 
of  the  unemployed,  and  in  the  midst  of  comfort  and  pleas- 
ant dependence  she  felt  poor  and  wretched.  She  won- 
dered why  she  was  not  hungry  and  why  she  was  so  well 
clothed.  Shi1  felt  that  none  of  her  possessions  belonged 
to  her,  because  she  had  not  earned  them.  Sometimes 
she  had  a  genuine  dread  of  the  future,  just  as  if  she  had 
not  a  dollar  in  the  world  ,  and  sometimes  she  dreamed  of 
tremendous  wealth,  which  would  come  as  the  result  of 
a  I !  her  earnings.  But  neither  dread  nor  dreams  produced 
the  dollar. 

"Out  of  a  job  \  el.  Louisa;"  ( 'ou  si  1 1  .loli  n  would  ask,  oc- 
casionally, with  a,  twinkle  in  his  eye.  But  Louisa  had 
decided  that  she  would  not  trouble  her  family  with  her 
perplexity,  and  said  very  little  upon  the  subject  which 
was  mo-,1  upon  her  mind. 

One  day  she  thought  that  she  would  seek  encourage- 
ment from  some  of  t  he  members  of  the  Sewing  Club. 

"Have  you  earned  your  dollar;"  she  asked,  almost  in 
a  whisper,  as  Mabel  Richmond  went  dancing  by  at  re- 
cess. 

"  XYhat  dollar;"  was  the  surprised  question  of  the  light- 
hearted  girl,  whose  happy  disposition  had  undoubtedly  an 
element  of  carelessness. 

"Why,  the  dollar  for  the   Girls'   Sewing  Club,"  said 
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Louisu.  equally  surprised,  because  she  wondered  that  any- 
body could  forget  the  momentous  situation. 

"  (  1 1 1,  t  hat  dollar!"  laughed  Mabel.  "  I  haven't  thought 
of  it;  but  of  course  I  will  have  it  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing. Are  you  going  to  Jacqueline's  birthday  party?  Papa 
has  given  me  the  loveliest  pink  shoes,  and  mamma  has 
bnutrlit  me  the  sweetest  wreath  of  pink  rose  buds  for  my 
hair." 

Mabel's  gayety  seemed  to  Louisa  almost  inexcusable 
frivolity.  Her  invitation  had  been  barely  glanced  at,  so 
absorbed  was  her  mind  with  the  importance  of  earning 
the  contribution.  Once  her  mother  found  her  carefully 
studying  the  columns  of  "Wants"  in  the  newspaper. 

"Mamma,"  she  said,  "it  seems  to  me  that  more  situa- 
tions are  wanted  than  people." 

Her  mother  looked  pu/./.led. 

"I  mean,"  she  continued,  "that  more  people  need  sit- 
uations than  there  are  places  open  for  them.      Then  there 
are  so  many  more  'Wants' 
for     nurses,   second     girls, 
waitresses,  and  governesses 
than  there  are  for  educated 

girls.        I    sr ly     two    or 

three  beginning,  'A  culti- 
vated young  lady  wanted'; 
luil  a  great  many  'ladies  of 
education  and  refinement 
advertise  that  they  would 
like  to  be  housekeepers  or 
readers  or  book-keepers." 

Her  mother  looked  trou- 
bled, and  was  beginning  to 
say  I  hat  I  here  was  no  neces- 
sity that  she  should  he  trou- 
bled by  the  advertisements, 
when  Cousin  John  said: 

"Don't  interrupt  Louisa's 
studies.  Mary.  She  is  be- 
ginning to  learn  the  great 
law  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  to  wonder  at  the  mys- 
teries of  competition.  She 
will  become  a  keen  little 
political  economist  if  she 
keeps  on." 

"  I  never  thought  of  po- 
litical economy,"  said  Lou- 
isa, indignantly.  "  I  look- 
ed iu  the  paper  just  to  see 
how  people  earned  money." 

Cousin  John  laughed ; 
and  even  her  mother,  who 

seemed  a  little  anxious  over  Louisa's  seriousness  of  mind, 
smiled. 

The  next  day  there  appeared  in  the  hall  a  large  white 
placard  plainly  printed  with  these  words:  "An  educated 
and  refined  young  lady  wanted  to  assist  in  mending; 
must  be  patient  and  industrious;  no  objection  made  to  a 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  the  modern  languages,  and 
music;  although  experience  in  hemming  and  basting  is 
more  essential.  Good  pay  at  ten  cents  an  hour.  Apply 
in  the  sewing-room  after  school." 

"Oh.  that's  for  me!"  said  Louisa,  almost  flying  to  the 
sewing-room.  "Mamma,  I've  come  to  apply  for  a  situ- 
ation. May  I  do  the  mending?  May  I — can't  I?" 

"Dear  me, "said  her  mother,  "I  never  saw  such  eager- 
ness. Have  you  any  references?" 

"No, "said  the  applicant  rather  dubiously,  "but  I'll 
do  my  best,"  and  for  this  cheerful  promise  she  was  en- 
gaged at  once. 

For  an  hour  her  needle  worked  with  the  rents,  the  rips, 
and  the  holes  in  a  pile  of  linen. 

"  Mamma,  do  you  have  as  much  mending  every  week '," 


ON    TIIK    WAV    TO    THE    LIBRARY. 


"Yes.  dear. "said  her  mother,  smilingly. 
"  <  >h,  you  poor  little  mamma,  why  didn't  you  tell  me? 
Did  you  think  I  was  too  busy  with  my  school,  and  my 
music,  and  my  clubs  to  help  you  '.  I'll  give  up  something, 
and  we  can  mend  together  every  week.  I'm  not  to  be 
turned  off  even  if  you  don't  pay  wages." 

At  the  end  of  the  afternoon  Louisa  had  earned  twenty- 
five  cents,  the  proudest  money  that  she  had  ever  possessed. 
But  no  more  opportunities  for  increasing  her  contribution 
ueiv  presented. 

"  Are  you  discouraged,  Louisa?"  asked  Cousin  John. 
:I  A  little." 

"Don't  be  down-hearted,  little  woman;  that  will  never 
do.  .lust  keep  on  helping  people,  and  don't  be  afraid  to 
work." 

Louisa  became  quickly  cheerful  over  the  new  thought 
which  Cousin  John  had  given  her.  "  I'm  not  going  to 
worry  any  more  about  that  dollar,"  she  said  to  herself. 

"  I'm  just  going  to  keep 
on  helping  people  and  not 
be  afraid  to  work."  And 

|^C^^._;  in  quick   realization  of  her 

i;  thoughts    she     took    up    a 

^»^-  book  which  her  mother  had 

asked    her    to  exchange  at 

the  public  library,  and   was 

soon  on   her   way   to   fulfil 

her  errand. 

The  handsome  library 
was  a  busy  scene  of  book- 
borrowing  and  reading. 
Louisa  thought  that  she 
had  never  seen  a  larger 
number  of  waiting  people, 
and  when  she  had  wailed 
a  long  time  for  her  own 
book  she  discovered  the 
cause. 

"Oh  dear,"  said  little 
Miss  Primrose,  the  librari- 
an," I  hope  you  will  excuse 
me  for  not  handing  you 
your  book  sooner;  but  the 
fact  is,  I'm  almost  driven 
to  death.  My  assistant  is 
ill,  and  I  haven't  had  time 
to  find  any  one  to  fill  her 
place." 

Louisa  took  her  book 
with  a  few  indifferent 
words  of  sympathy.  Then 
Cousin  John's  words  came 

to  her  mind  in  a  flash.      "Let  me  help  you,  Miss  Prim- 
rose." 

"You!"  exclaimed  the  tired  librarian  in  surprise. 
"Why,  you  are  very  kind,  but  I'm  sure  I  don't  know. 
I  believe  you  can  try,  and  I'm  ever  so  much  obliged." 

Louisa  stepped  briskly  behind  the  desk,  took  off  her 
hat  and  cloak,  and  began  to  receive  the  books.  At  first 
she  blushed  at  the  strangeness  of  her  position,  and  then, 
when  she  found  that  the  public  received  her  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  took  no  notice  of  her  whatever,  she  forgot 
herself  and  quickly  learned  her  duties.  As  each  book 
was  placed  on  the  desk  she  took  out  the  card  and  the  slip 
containing  the  numbers,  stamped  the  card  with  the  date, 
placed  the  book  with  a  pile  of  old  books,  and  took  the  slip 
with  numbers  to  the  alcoves  to  find  a  new  book.  In  an 
hour  she  had  much  increased  in  the  quickness  with  which 
she  found  tiie  desired  number.  As  she  registered  the 
new  book,  she  felt  that  she  was  having  a  very  pleasant 
afternoon,  and  once  she  exclaimed  to  the  librarian, 

I'm  having  a  lovely  time.      This  is  the  best  kind  of 
fun.      May  I  come  to-morrow  afternoon  :" 
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.  i  •.    Hindi   obliL'  '  i'   does 

i         i 
Louisa   ,-ame   no! 

IK!    in    her    interest    in    lie.-   i  •  •     i|llitr 

,,i    iln-.nl:'iil    dollar  \\  lii' 

.  i  i  lie 

lUl      I     Hills:  I     .'I  HI    disapl t'-d 

annii:il  iinel  in-1  »!'  I  In1  Club  is  lo-l)  ill  have 

I  had 
no  idea  il  wa  d     i  make  a  did lar. 

•  •  ui  in  i  In-  ami  u.ii  m 

the  Girls'  3ew  ing  Club  When  the  President  said,  "  \\'ill 
tlie  Cl  ii'  plea se  come  i member  sal  np 

pul    dou  n     her    u'orU,    mid     l',n-"ol     ID    lake    cl!'    her 
thimble.        There    p          cloSi     a  I  ten  I  n  in    to    the    President's 

\\  ords 

"  .  \eeorii  I  n  g  to  the  vote  of  the  (  'lull  1 1  IS  llo'A  I  HIM-  to 

•I  the  • I  filiation*  \\hieh  we  have  earned  during 

the  nionlh.  \Vill  the  member-  pa  \  llie  treasurer  and 
It'll  the  Club  hou  the  money  was  earned  :" 

There   was  a  deep  silence   in   the  room,  and  so of  (he 

members  \< « iked  emba rra-*ed. 

"  I  earned  my  dollar."  said  Mal.el  Stanley.  blushing 
furiously.  "  hy  sewing  a  day  for  Aunt  Kmma.  I  began 
al  eii'hl  and  -  lopped  at  six  o'eloek.  a  ml  1  was  never  so 
tired  in  my  life.  M\  head  and  my  hack  ached.  I  never 
knew  Ihal  it  was  so  hard  to  he  a  sewing  woman ." 

The  ('lah  applauded  \  ig,  in  msly  as  the  dollar  went  into 
(he  hands  of  I  he  I  reasiifef. 

"I  mad'  candy,"  said  the  secretary,  "and  sold  il  to 
my  friend*.  My  walnut  candy  went  like  wildlife." 

The  ('lull  smiled  a*  another  dollar  was  added  to  the 
fund. 

"I  po,|ed  father's  books, "said  an  energetic  girl,  who 
was  a  doctor's  daughter. 

The  Club  murmured  its  approval. 

"I    saved    my  dollar."  said   another   girl.       "A    dollar 

.saved  is  a  dollar  earned 

"  I  )h  !"   exclaimed  the  Club  in  a  torn-  of  derision. 

"  My  father  said  he  would  give  me  a  dollar  if  1  uoiild 
take  lip  a  load  without  screaming.  And  I  did  it."  .said  a 
QerVOUS  girl,  to  the  amusement  of  the  (.Mill). 

Several  members  with  a  highly  virtuous  air  said  thai 

tbeir  i Irihution*  representeil  theatre  tickets.  concert 

tickets.  Mid  other  kind.*  of  entertainment,  the  pi-ice  of 

which      WaS     (levelled     to     charity.        There     seem,-, I      to    he    a 

doubt  in  the  Club  whether  this  kind  of  sacrifice  was.  in 
realil  \  .  "  earnim.'1  a  dollar." 

Eadi  girl  had  a  story  of  a  successful  dollar.  Mabel 
Richmond  was  not  present  I,,  explain  her  man  ner  of  ob- 
taining  lier  contribution,  but  she  sent  the  money  with  a 
little  nole,  saying  thai  she  uas  sorry  that  on  account 
"I  absence  from  town  she  could  not  be  present  at.  the 
ing. 

"  I  don't  believe  she  earned  her  dollar  at  all,"  criticised 
member  in  a  whisper. 

When  it  came  Louisa's  turn  to  contribute,  she  stam- 
mered and  tried  to  speak,  hut.  tears  came  in  her  eyes. 

"I    have    only   twenty   five    cents."  she    acknowledged. 

slowly;  hut  before  the  Club  could  express  its  surprise  or 

'lation,  the   President   rapped    it   sternly   t -der.  ami 

ip  tWO  L     I'  i 

"I  b.av<      •   ,  letters,"  she  said,  "for  the  Girls' Sewing 

through     Miss     Louisa     Hathaway.        Shall     1 

l'l»-  ('lull  expressed  its  impatience  "Read  them! 
Pead  them  :" 

The  lirsl  is  from  the   Librarian,  Miss  Primrose,      she 

'DEAR   Mi*s  II  \TH  \\\  \y.  —  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  en 
'  dollars  for  your  sen  ices  at  the   library  during 
ifternoons.      Hear-  mr  desire  to   contribute 


lirls1    Sewing   Cluh,   I    send    the 

iiiial    meeting,  hut  1  cannot  half 

ititudi    for  your  kimlness  in  c-ominu   to  my 

assistai  eded    help        Your  readiness  in  oll'er- 

our   help,    four  cheerful    perseverance    in    learning-. 

. -loiio-hi  fiilm-s*  in   remaining  until   my  assistant    hail 

recovered,  cannot   be  paid  for  in   money.      You   may  be 

Mire    of    m\     \\arni    appreciation    and    constant    all'ection. 
;.i  \    \oiir*.  P  \TIK\rK    PRIMROSE.'  '' 

At    tin-    close    of   the    letter   the  ('lull    burst    into    enthu- 
siastic   applause,    which    the    President    motioned    into    si 
lence  as  she  held  up  a  not  her  letter        A   cheek  for  twenty- 
live  dollars  Muttered   to  the  table  : 

"  To  tin1  I'ri'Hiilciil  <>f  Ilii-  (///•/*'  Si'iriii;/  I'lnli: 

"\l\-.\\;  \l.\n\M. —  Please  liinl  em-losed  a  check  for 
twenty  live  dollars  earned  by  my  cousin.  Miss  Louisa 
Hathaway.  durini:  lln-  month.  i!  may  not  he  out  of 
place  to  slale  that  the  money  is  due  to  Miss  Ilathaway's 
constant  services  cheerfully  performed  for  many  people. 
She  has  taken  burdens  from  the  old  and  given  pleasure 
to  tlie  young,  and  has  been  unremitt  ing  in  her  anxiety  to 
aid  the  poor.  (  )n  account  of  the  interest  felt  by  my  dear 
young  cousin  in  your  charitable  object,  1  am  glad  to  send 
tin  enclosed  contribution.  Yours, 

"  J.  HATHAWAY." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  girls 
cheered  tuninll  uotisly  in  their  excitement.  They  stood  up; 
they  cheered  :  they  waved  their  In:  ml  kerchief's.  "Louisa! 
Louisa!"  they  cried.  Hut  Louisa  had  not  been  able  to 
endure  her  good  fortune.  She  had  left  the  room. 


WHAT  PEARLS    ARK    MADE   OF.  AND   WHERE 
T1IKY    ARK    1'WM). 

VEKY  few  people   lire  aware  that  the   pearl-oyster  is  not  ill 
any  wa\  like  (1 yslcrs  which  we  e;it.     It  is  ofan  entirely 

different  species,  and,  .-is  a  matter  of  fuel,  the  shells  of  the  so- 
c -idled  pearl-oyster  nre  of  far  more  value  to  those  engaged  in 
"pearl-fishing"  than  the  pearls.  There  are  extensive  pearl 
fisheries  in  the  Unit'  of  California,  and  some  of  the  liuest  pearls 
hn\e  lieen  taken  from  these  waters.  In  1881  one  penrl,a  liltick 
on,-,  w.-is  sold  i.ii  sin. nilO.  and  every  year  since  that  time  many 
pearls  have  been  taken  from  I  lie  lietls  in  the  C'aliforiiiaii  (Jnlf 
valued  at  o\ ,  i  sT.'iiin  each.  lint  sin-li  "  linds  "  arc  very  fare,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  pearks  w  hieli  are  brought  n|i  are  of  very  little  value. 
The  shells,  however,  are  very  \  ulna  Me  :  most  of  them  an-  shipped 
to  Kurope,  when-  lli,  \  ale  inaniifaeiiiieil  into  ornaments,  knife 
bandies,  buttons,  and  the  hundreds  of  other  articles  for  which 
"  mother-of-pearl  "  is  used. 

\ii"ther  fact  ciinecrniii",  the  pearl-oyster  and  the  pearl  itself 
is  very  little  understood.  1  ha\e  s,  en  in  hooks  of  instruction 
l"'lli  i"  this  country  and  in  England  I  In-  statement  that  "  I  lie 
formation  of  the  pearl  in  the  ,>\  ster-sln-ll  is  ,-ansed  h\  a  disease 

<>l  the  oyster"  ;   and  this  statement,  is  mor •  less  Belief. -illy  lie- 

lievcd.as   is  also   the  err -oils   infcfenee   to  he  drawn  from  it, 

that  the  oysi,-r  referred  to  is  the  edible  oyster.  The  moilier-of- 
peai  1  is  nothing  more  ihan  a  series  of  laveis  of  nacreous  matter 
deposited  by  the  oyster  upon  tin-  interior  of  Ihc  shell,  an, I  I  In- 
p.-ail  itself  is  a  pci  leel  ly  accidental  format  ion.  It  is  caused  liy 
a  similar  deposit  of  nacre  around  some  foreign  object.  This 
foreign  substance  maj  be  a  grain  of  sand,  a  iiarasii,-.  or  some 
Similar  object;  but  mosi  authorities  .-mn-e  that  it  is  more  usu- 
ally an  mule  \  (doped  egg  of  1 1 \  s  i  er  a  roui  id  which  this  natural 

deposil   is  t  Inott  n. 

The  largest   pearl  ever   found  measures  two  inches  long,  and 

\\eiuhs  three  e :es.      'I'his   is  of  Kastern  origin.     The  largest 

found  in  the  Gulf  of  California  did  imi.  exceed  ;m  im-h  and  a 
ipiailcr  long,  and  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  egg  of  a  blue- 
bird. Many  of  the  ( 'all  for  n  hi  n  pearls  are  black  and  speckled. 
These  an-  eonsid,  red  more  valuable  than  the  white  pearls  iu 
Knrope,  but  the  most  highly  prized  pearls  of  all  arc  pink. 

F.  WALSH. 
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IIUW  TO  I3UILD    A   CANY  AM   CANOE. 

BY    H.  PERCY   ASHLEY. 

SELECT  some  situation  where,  if  the  canoe  is  built   in 
the  open   air,  it  can    be    removed   to   shelter  in   case 
of  rain.     Procure  two  strips  of  pine,  12f  feet  long  and  2 
inches  by  J  inch;    a  bunch   of  pine   strips,  lj  by  .j  inch 


DECK    AM)    SIDE. 


(which  should  be  in  length  about  13  feetl;  and  one  piece 
of  spruce,  12  feet  longand  .'  inches  by  I  i-  inch,  which  is  the 
keel  proper.  First  saw  your  mid-section  out  of  pine  (see 
draught),  and  make  your  stem  and  stern-post  join  the 


keel.  Nail  on  the  two  sections  at  each  end  of  the  cock- 
pit. Now  put  on  the  two  sheer  planks  (the  strips  2  inch- 
es by  J  inch  >,  and  bend  from  the  inside  the  ribs  (barrel 
hoops).  There  should  be  six  inches  space  between 
ribs  ;  clinch  on  with  galvanized  wrought-iron  nails  the 


HINTS    ABOCT    RIGGING. 

lighter  pine  strips,  which  act  as  planking.  The  space  be- 
tween them  should  be  four  inches.  This  will  bring  all 
your  planking  on  the  outside  of  the  ribs.  Be  sure  to 
have  the  protruding  lines  (after  the  canvas  is  put  on)  run 
fore  and  aft, and  do  not  forget  that  the  planking  is  brought 
down  to  a  flne  point  at  the  stem  and  stern-post  and  is 
securely  clinched.  Put  in  your 
deck  beams  being-  at  each  end 
of  the  cockpit — they  are  1  inch 
square  (spruce) — and  on  them 
lay  the  cockpit  combing  of 
2-inch  by  i-inch  pine,  putting 
in  braces  of  triangular-shaped 
light  pine,  the  same  material 
as  combing,  having  each  touch 
the  rib,  and  nail  securely. 
Make  from  pine  one  board  to 
receive  the  foremast,  with 
mast-hole  (it  should  be  7  inches 
wide  by  f  thick)  fit  flush  with 
the  gunwale  strips.  Aft  of  the 
cockpit  fix  a  similar  board,  and 
make  the  mast-holes  exactly 
alike,  so  that  in  case  of  a  hard 
blow  you  can  shift  the  small- 
er sail  forward.  The  mast 


steps  go  underneath  the  mast-hole,  and  are  fastened  se- 
curely to  the  keel.  After  all  the  ribs  are  securely  fas- 
tened, turn  your  boat  bottom  upward,  and  lay  on  the  can- 
vas. Buy  only  a  medium-weight  sail  duck; 
second  hand  will  do,  provided  it  is  firm:  in 
fact,  weather-beaten  canvas  is  preferable,  as 
it  has  a  smoother  and  more  pliable  surface. 
To  insure  its  setting  firmly  and  smoothly, 
four  gores  should  be  made  along  the  upper 
edge  011  each  side,  and  firm- 
ly sewed  from  the  inside  (do 

S  SECTIONS.    n()t  cut     but    la])    Qvei,    the    can. 

vasi.      Sponge  the  canvas  off  on  both  sides 
with  water,  and  in  a  damp  state  tack  it  on 
along   the  gunwale,  letting   the  stem   and 
stern-post  protrude  half    an   inch.      Don't 
be  afraid  to  put  the  galvanized  tacks  too      THE  RUDDER. 
near  together,  for   if  you  do  not  use  plen- 
ty of  tacks   there   is  considerable  risk  of  a  leak.     Now 
turn  your  boat  right  side  up,  and  when  the  canvas  is  per- 
fectly dry  it  will  tighten  and  set  with  a  firm  surface. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  have  the  canoe  in  the  sun  when 
drying.  Before  tacking  on  your  deck  canvas,  give  the 
inside  and  the  outside  of  the  hull  and  canvas  a  liberal 
coat  of  the  following:  Three-quarters  boiled  oil  to  one- 
quarter  raw  oil.  with  some  patent  drier.  This  compound 


THE  CANOE    COMPLETE. 

acts  as  a  filler  for  the  canvas,  and  insures  it  being  water- 
tight. When  yoa  are  sure  it  is  perfectly  dry,  apply  two 
coats  of  brown  ready-mixed  paint  for  the  inside  and  two 
of  dark  green  for  the  outside.  Add  patent  drier  to  the 
mixed  paint,  with  a  little  spar  varnish  for  the  finishing 
coat.  Before  applying  the  last  coat  of  paint,  add  a  gun- 
wale-waring strip  of  one-inch  spruce,  first  rounding  the 
outer  surface,  and  a  spruce  keel  of  one  inch  by  five- 
eighths.  The  keel  and  waring  strips  are  put  on  after 


HOW    THE    CANOE    Ol'GHT    TO    LOOK. 
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VOI.I'MH    XIV. 


i  ve  two 

bright 


.     sp;,r    varnish,  w  h 

• 
wish  only  i"  liave 

an    be 
i  i  i  long 
,i,,ted,  can  be  bought    for  .-<::      The 

,,f  ,,  :   niiislin.  one  yard      id        fhe    Larg< 

.    -  The 

5  Feet;   I a,  33  feel       Tin    foremast   is 

d    is  surmounted   l..\   .-i   pin  of  II'"]'  SUIT 'led   '•> 

collar.      A.II   iron   ring   is  las i  to  the  gaff,  and 

is  i tht  pin  on  //»    mast      The  jaw  is  lashed 

,„,  ti,,.  I .as  i-  shown  in  tin-  draught.     Tins  IN  a  handy 

sail,  ami   the    only  draw  ba<  .  >    cailllOl    1"'    reefed , 

then   you   nmst  consider  there  is  no  halyard   \«  Innl. 

The  smaller  sail  is  the  regulation  Leg.-of  mutton  shape, 
all,l  can  be  shifted  forward  in  ease  of  a  strong  wind. 
When  your  boat  lias  been  completed,  lasli  in  the  forward 
:m,l  aft  ends  two  good-sized  varnish  cans  with  the  corks 

squarelj    driven    home       They  arc   more   Ilian    liamU    in 


case  ,.ou   have  an  upset,  for  thej    will  sustain  the  weight      Indians  who  live  the  nomadic  life  of  hunters  iu  tl 


,,f  two   people       The]    should    receive  several    coats  -i 

paint   to  keep  them   from  rusting        lie!   a    plank   nine  feet 
!,v    fourteen   inches    wide    and    half  an    inch   thick, 
and    shape    for  hotloni    board        This    should 

f  the  tilling  in  composition. 

, .  and  your  canoe  is  complete 


receive  two 
Make  and  hang  tin- 


FOUR    IIANDKh   ct)i;.\    THIEVES. 

I!V    UECTKXA.NT    K     1)K    T    '    I 

ELKVI'A  years  ago,  when  I  was  sta -,1  in  ihc  West  Indies. 
\ve    once    visited    Siii-iniini.     The    waters  along   tin-    imrili 
coast  nl'  Sou  111  America  are  nil, re  nr  less  shallow  .  a  ml  as  inn    res 
tevl    over  eighteen    t'ei-t    of  w  :ller.  we   hail   to  anchor  i|  ni  I,      i 

distance    l'r<nn  the  slnn-e.       I   hail    heard    ;i   good  deal  ;il I 

the    [ndiaus,  aud    also  about    Paramaribo,  (lie   capital  of  Dutch 
;i;i  or  Siirin.-iiii.  as  it  is  also  rallnl.  anil  nalnr.-dly  was  anxious 
i,,,ih       [  therefore  asked  the  verj  next  day  I'm-  pel  mission 
i,,    go   on    shine,  and    having  obtained  it  starteil  at   onrc  on  my 
Paramaribo   is  situated   twenty  miles  in  la  nil  mi  a  pla- 
teau   bordering    the   right    lianU   of  111, •   river    Surinam.      Il    lias 
al.ont   •-'.".. nun  inhabitants.      Tlic   town   lias  all   llie  characteristic 

a  Dntcli  settlement.      'I'ln-  I ses  are  very  m-at.  w  itli 

lil  e  Hower-gardens  in  t'roni  of  them,  aud  the  small  pathways 
an-  strew  n  w  itli  white  saml. 

I  hail  not    liren  in than  half  an   hour  in  lown  \\heii   1  Innl 

tin-  .4 1  lurk  In  inert  one  ol  tlir  missionaries  who  live  half- 
way between  the  town  ami  flic  gorgeous  virgin  forests.  Sine 
enough,  it'  I  wanted  t"  lind  out  something  ahnut  the  country, 
ami  especially  I  lie  Iniliaiis.  here  was  my  man.  I  soon  made  liis 
aeipiaintanec,  and  to  U1J  greal  sin  pi  is,,  iniinil  him  In  he  possessed 
Of  a  i  borough  liUOM  ledge  of  French. 

"You  1 1  ad  bettei   ci ID  i  he  si  a  I  ion  with  me."  said  lie.  "  and 

slay  o\  ei  night.      We  "Men  have  strangers  there,  anil  are  ah\  ays 
happy   to  extend  our  humble  hospitality  ID  any  \isitor." 
••  ||. nr  \  on  any    Indians  I  heir  .'"  I   ini|iincd 
"Imle,  ,1  we  have." 

1  thru  at  once  I  ha  n  K  fully  accepted  his  in  vital  ion.  ami  an  hour 
latei  1  Was  lia\elling  side  li\  side  wllh  my  new  fliemi  to  the 
mission. 

My  host  had  been  to  Paris,  ami  did  not  seem  to  t  ire  of  asking 
me  Uiore  ,|iiestions  than  1  could  answer.  I  almost  began  to  f,.,.| 
uncomfortable, because  I  feared  that  I  \\onld  have  ID  do  all  the 
talking,  ami  not  lie  a  Mr  to  see  or  leal  n  any  I  lung  of  interest  In 
me.  A I  our  arrival  at  the  mission  1  was  die,  rfnlly  ire,  i  \  ed  by 
the  other  missionaries,  and  Heated  as  if  I  had  heen  an  old 
tVii'iid.  I  soon  fell  at  home.  After  a  heariy  meal  I  was  show  n 
over  i  In-  establishment,  aud  .nival  ly  enjoyed  1 1 I>|  i  nsivc  curi- 
osity of  a  ilo/en  Indian  I  io\  s  w  ho  lie  \  el  lie  I'D  re  had  seen  a  Flench 

na\\  otiieer  in  uniform.  'J'lie  buys  \verc  all  tin,-  looking  and 
strong  lads  who  attended  the  school  at  the  mission.  Th,'\  ai'e 
not  forced  to  slay  there,  bill  most  of  them  prefer  ID  do  so.  1 

asked  several   of  them   how    they    liked   it,  ami   they  all  see ,1 

(t       One   or  two  even  ti>ld  me  Ihal  when  they   had  grown 


the   woods  and  tell  their  people  all 
the   while  men. 

,     ,     my    conversation  my   eyes  wandered 

brests       To  my  great  surprise  I 

,.;,,  n,  Id  not    far    I'loni  the  buildings. 
,  away  under  the  tropical  s fan  equa 

lorial  region. 

..  ,,,,  ,., .,,.  .'•'  I  asked  the  missionary. 

"\Ve-  well  we  try,"  was  the  hesitatingly  Kiven  answer; 
"bill  bni  the  monkeys  will  not  lei  us  do  it.  As  a  mailer  of 
fact,  we  iry  in  raise  all  sorts  of  M.V.I- tables  here,  and  want  to 
show  the  Indians  hon  to, I,,  n.  bin  they  do  not  seem  to  care  for 
working  the  n round,  and  prefer  to  yi.  back  to  their  woods." 

••  BuTvon  said  I  he  monkey  s  w  onld  not  let  \  on  raise  corn  ;    how 

is  that  '' 

"Well,  somehow  or  other,  they  have  found  out  that  the  young 
ears  make  a  most  delicious  change  in  their  daily  bill  of  fare,  and 
if  Wo  don't  watch  I  he  held  every  nielli  we  find  a  part  i  if  it  plun- 
dered Ihe  next  morniiie.  Vim  ha\e  no  idea  how  cute  they  aie, 
and  the  tricks  they  employ  for  eettni",  at  llie  corn.  Hut  let  me 
tell  yon  the  Mm  \  : 

••nnl\  a  shorl  lime  a^o  one  ol'  Ihe  missionaries  discovered 
thai  a  ureat  ninnbei  of  corn  plants  had  been  destroy  ed  over- 
n mhi.  and  thai  Ihe  ears  were  broken  oil.  We  could  not.  imagine 
who  could  have  done  it,  bill  naturally  suspected  some  of  I  he 

>ods  near 
by        Tin,  was  all  the  more  nal  nial.  as  somr  of  them  had  helped 

us  in  the  cult  i\  at  i f  the  corn- lie  Id.      So  w,-  decided  that,  two 

of  us  should  walchone  nielli. and  if  possible  catch  I  he  fellows. 
That  ninht.  however,  nolioily  came,  and  w  e  lie^an  to  feel  sale. 
To  us  it  seemed  .|i:ile  clear  thai  Ihe  1  dlans  fully  leali/,ed  the 

wrong  they  had  .1 •  us,  and   that    therefore  would  not  dare  to 

repeat    ii    from   fear  of   hem;;    detected   and  handed  over  to  onr 

civil   authorities   fer   pnnisl -nl.      How   little  we    knew    of  the 

Indians!  1  can  baldly  describe  to  yon  onr  disappointment 
when  we  found  another  part  of  our  corn-field  trampled  down  and 
eone  the  next  morning.  Then  it  oeenried  to  us  that,  they  must 
have  detected  ns  before  we  saw  them,  and  that  in  order  to  lay 
o ni  hands  upon  the  e\il-iloers  we  had  to  hide  ourselves  care- 
fully. 

••The  ne\l  nielit  we  decided  upon  a  new  plan  of  defence,  and 
t  wo  of  us  hid  inn  selves  in  the  corn -held  armed  with  a  gun.  It 
was  one  of  those  majestic  tropical  nights  which  no  pen  can  de- 
scribe, and  winch  w  II  1 1  I  heir  serene  silence  so  deeply  impress  the 
mind  of  a  N'orl  h-born  child.  Millions  of  stars  sparkled  like  dia- 
monds in  the  lieep  bine  firmament.  Thousands  of  glittering 
rays  sent  forth  from  a  grave  moon  danced  madly  on  Ihe  gan/y 
clouds  of  a  while  mist  that,  after  being  gay  ly  tossed  about  by 
the  light  sea-bree/,e.  slow  ly  set  t  led  , low  n  mi  the  humid  ground. 
KV,T\  leaf.  e\er\  (lower  beuding  under  it>  caresses  seemed  In 
•jlow  in  the  softer  lines  of  all  tin-  magic  colors  of  dt-w drops 
trembling  in  the  sun. 

••  \Ve  had  been  silently  w  at  chin  g  for  what  seemed  only  a  short 
time,  w  hen  from  my  hiding-place  I  saw  I  he  distinct  form  of  a 
Inme  monkey  cautiously  moving  o\er  the  ground  Inwards  ns. 
lie  was  followed  hy  several  hundred  of  his  folk.  Nearer  and 
nearer  they  approached.  \Ve  mined  not.  .Now  they  stopped. 
The  old  monkey,  looking  round  in<|ninngly,  then  raised  himself 
ID  his  full  height  as  if  listening.  Onr  excitement  grew  with 
each  moment.  Then  suddenly ,  bebnc  we  had  time  to  reali/e 

what   had    ha  ppened.  I  hen    C! •    a    short   sharp  shriek   through 

Ihe  ,|iiie|.  night,  followed  by  the  most  terrible  yells  I -have  ever 
heard  in  all  my  life.  Then  all  we  eonld  see  was  monkeys  lly  ing 
in  c\  cry  direct tow  ards  I  he  w Is. 

"(  hir  surprise  was  so  great  that  we  stood  there  as  i  f  nailed  to 
the  ground,  and  when  we  ivemered  all  the  animals  had  disap- 
pealed.  line  Ihin^  was  made  clear  now  .  namely,  that  not  the 

Indians  Inn  the  monkeys  were  the  corn  ilne\es.     We  decided  In 

ret  ni  n  home  and  go  to  bed.  as  it  w  as  certain  that  the  brutes 
had  discovered  onr  presence,  and  would  not  dream  of  coming 
back,  again  that  nighl .  any  how.  So  we  left  the  field,  and  have 
often  wished  sin,,  thai  we  had  not.  for  the  next  morning  re- 
sealed  us  the  fart  that  the  monkeys  had  come  back  and  de- 
st  roy  ed  some  more  cm  n.  We  w  ere  terribly  vexed  at  this,  and  at 
once  began  to  discuss  tin-  means  w  Inch  would  enable  us  to  save 
at.  least  .some  of  onr  harvest.  Corn  raising  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter in  a  tropical  el  i  male,  w  here  the  heal  is  so  great  that  it  is  im- 
possible In  work  during  the  larger  part  of  the  day,  and  w  here,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ground  is  so  rich  that  weeds  of  all  kinds 
grow  so  rapidly  that  a  field  can  lie  kept  clean  only  with  the 
greatesi  care. 

"In   the  afternoon   we  went   to  the  place  and  dug  a  big  hole 
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in  I  he  Around  iu  which  two  people  could  hide  theinsi  ]\  cs 
easily.  \Vlifii  the  evening  came  we  slipped  into  tin-  holes  and 
again  waited  lor  the  monkeys.  After  midnight  they  arriMil 
tin1  same  order.  When  close  to  the  eorn  the  leader  looked 
around,  and  tlieu  with  a  rush  he  ami  the  whole  army  took  the 
Held  by  assault.  As  he-  made  his  first  hig  jump  we  lired  at 
him.  'Hie  yells  that  followed  the  shot  almost  made  the  air 
tremble,  and  1  lie  eonstei  -mil  ion  au<l  eoiifnsion  among  the  mon- 
keys for  a  moment  were  beyond  description,  but  very  soon  they 
seemed  lo  ninh-i-siaiid  \\liat  had  taken  place.  It  was  here  that 
I  hail,  for  the  lirsi  time,  an  opport  unity  to  see  bow  four  or  live 
monkeys  tried  to  carry  off  llieir  wounded  relative.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  for  quite  a  distance,  hut  as  \\  c  followed  them, 
firing  now  and  then  u  shot  into  the  night,  they  finally  found 
their  burden  too  heavy,  and  dropped  it  on  the  ground.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  scene  the  picture  that  presented  itself  was 
pitiful  to  behold.  There  lay,  with  his  hands  pressed  on  his 
wound,  an  old  monkey,  and  the  looks  be  gave  me  from  his  dying 
eyes  I  shall  never  forget." 

"  Have  the  moukeys  come  hack  ?"  I  asked. 

"No,  not  since  the  shooting  :   hut  I  fear  they  will  soon  pay  us 
another  visit,  ami  then  the  rest  of  the  corn  will  be  gone." 


MOLLIE'S     PROBLEMS. 

THERE'S  lots  of  things  I  cannot  understand, 
It   really  makes  no  matter  how   I  try. 
One's   why   the   brown   comes  on   my  little  hand 
ISccause   the  sun  is  hot  up  in  the  sky. 

I   never  understood  why   birds  eat  worms 
Instead   of  pie  and  puddings   full   of  plums. 

I  can't   see   why  a  baby   always  squirms, 
Or  why   big  boys  are  'fraid  of  little  sums. 

I  cannot   understand   why   doggies   hark 

Instead  of  talking  sense  like  you  ami   me  ; 

And   why  the  sun  don't  shine  when   it   is  dark, 
Instead  of  when    it's  light,  I  cannot    sec. 

I   wonder  what   it   is  makes  children   grow. 

And  why  they  have  no   wings  like  little  llu-s  ; 

But  puzzlingest  of  all  the  things  1  know 

Is  why  Grandma  wears   windows  on  her  eyes. 

JOHN  KENDKICK  HAM;-. 


A  DERELICT. 

the  steamship  ,Y"n 

nearly  one  hundred  men.  is  now  pretty  generally  atlrihiited 
by  experienced  seamen  to  collision  with  a  derelict.  Nothing  is 
more  menacing  to  vessels  on  the  high  seas  than  a  derelict,  (iov- 
eruuient  and  private  charts  may  locate  the  exact  position  of 
reefs,  rocks,  and  treacherous  shoals,  but  a  drifting  derelict  is  at 
the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves,  ami  its  whereabouts  can  seldom 
be  ascertained.  The  term  derelict  is  applied  to  vessels  that 
have  been  abandoned  at  sea.  and  left  to  sink  or  swim.  All 
wrecks  thus  deserted  do  not  sink  so  soon  as  the  frightened  sail- 
ors imagine.  Frequently  a  volume  of  air  is  confined  in  the 
hull  which  is  sufficient  to  lloal  I  he  wreck  with  her  decks  just 
above  or  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  A  portion  of  the  cabin 
and  hull  is  full  of  water,  probably  helping  to  confine  the  air  in 
the  lower  depths. 

Vessels  loaded  with  light  cargoes  that  will  not  sink  are  nl'ien 
abandoned  after  becoming  waterlogged,  and  those  make  the 
most  dangerous  kind  of  derelict.  They  float  around  with  their 
deck  just  awash,  and  form  treacherous  reefs  for  passing  vessels 
to  be  wrecked  on.  The  great  raft  of  logs  known  as  the  Joggm- 
timber  raft,  which  broke  loose  on  the  Atlantic  a  few  years  ago, 
was  practically  a  derelict  of  gigantic  proportions.  It  wa-  far 
more  dangerous  than  all  the  reefs  and  rocks  along  our  New 
England  coast. 

Our  government  a  long  time  ago  recognized  the  danger  to 
which  vessels  were  exposed  from  drifting  derelicts,  and  every 
precaution  has  since  then  been  taken  to  prevent  any  accidents 
from  them.  About  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  sink 
them.  All  government  ships  are  under  strict  orders  to  do  this, 
no  matter  where  or  when  the  wreck  is  found.  All  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  send  the  craft  to  the  bottom,  if  she  is  held  up  by  the 
confined  air  alone,  is  to  send  a,  solid  shot  through  her  side's. 
Sometimes  several  shots  are  required  before  the  right  place  c:iu 
be  reached.  If  she  is  a  waterlogged  lumber  vessel,  something 
more  than  an  ordinary  shot  will  be  demanded.  Torpedoes  arc 


then  usually  resorted  to,  and  the  abandoned  craft  is  either 
blown  out  of  the  water  or  split  iu  two  below  Hie  surface.  The 
lumber  then  floats  away,  and  the  dangerous  wreck  quickly  finds 
its  way  to  lower  depths. 

The  courses  which  derelicts  ha\e  taken  iu  their  aimless  voy- 
age's over  the  ocean  have  been  traced  anil  published  now  and 
then  by  the  llydrograpliic  Office.  Passing  vessels  would  meet 
the  wrecks,  and  report  their  discovery  on  reaching  port.  Gov- 
cinmciil  vessels  sent  out  to  find  the  derelict  and  destroy  it 
would  search  around  vainly,  making  whlc  circuits  around  the 
point  indicated.  Storms  and  winds  would,  however,  carry  the 
wreck  far  away  in  I  he  mean  time,  and  when  next  reported  from 
it  would  be  thousands  of  miles  away.  A  chase  after  a  derelict 
is  thus  a  blind  one,  and  often  an  extremely  lengthy  race.  It 
/.in/an-  around  before  the  blind  forces  of  wind  ami  current  until 
thousands  of  miles  are  often  covered. 

In  former  times  the  number  of  derelicts  float  ing  about  on  our 
oceaus  was  far  greater  than  to-day.  Wrecks  that  occurred  along 
our  coast  then  were  allowed  to  drift  out  to  sea  before  they  could 
be  secured.  But  to-day  such  abandoned  ships  arc  generally  de- 
tected and  destroyed  before  the  wild  forces  of  nature  have  swept 
them  far  beyond  the  ordinary  cruising-ground.  \Vhen  once 
driven  out  into  the  remoter  seas,  however,  they  are  as  dangerous 
to-day  as  they  ever  were. 

A  few  years  ago  a  derelict  was  discovered  in  the  South  Pacific 
which  gave  cause  for  considerable  amusement.  It  was  during 
the  time  of  the  sea-serpent  epidemic,  when  nearly  every  sailor 
returning  to  port  had  some  story  to  tell  about  the  monster. 
Several  accurate  and  trust  worthy  reports  came  in  along  with 
the  rest  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  monster  had  been 
seen  floating  quietly  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Tin-  captains 
of  several  vessels  had  surveyed  him  through  their  glasses  on 
calm  days,  when  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  being  deceived. 
The  serpent  was  apparently  sleeping  in  every  instance,  for  there 
was  no  motion  about  him  excepting  such  as  was  made  by  the 
action  of  the  waves.  He  was  about  three  hundred  feet  long, 
with  a  tremendous  head  and  a  long  tapering  tail.  It  w  as  finally 
discovered  that  these  reports  were  not  altogether  erroneous. 
One  captain  was  more  daring  than  the  rest,  and  on  discovering 
the  huge  monster  he  directed  his  ship  toward  it,  intending  to 
learu  more  about  it  or  die  in  the  attempt.  As  lie  approached 
the  monster  the  sailors  became  frightened,  but  the  doughty  cap- 
tain would  not  turn  back.  He  ran  the  ship  np  close  to  the  side 
of  the  serpent,  and  got  a  good  view  of  the  terror  of  the  ocean. 

A  little  investigation  had  the  effect  of  great  ly  relieving  I  he 
frightened  sailors.  Instead  of  a  sea-serpent  the  huge  object  was 
a  derelict  strangely  dressed  up  with  sea-weed.  The  wreck  had 
evidently  been  floating  round  for  a  long  time.  The  decks  wne 
completely  covered  with  sea-weed,  and  trailing  behind  it  for 
about  a  hundred  feet  were  masses  of  fins  sea  grass,  form  iny.  as  it 
were,  a.  long  tapering  tail.  At  a  little  distance  off  it  lis:  :  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  huge  sea-monster,  and  it  did  not  seem 
SO  strange  that  the  sailors  had  mistaken  it  for  one. 

Another  curious  incident  about  derelicts  was  told  lecently  by 
a  naval  officer  who  had  been  stationed  for  many  years  in  the 
South  Atlantic.  While  cruising  around  on  the  ocean  one  day, 

the  vigilant  eye  of  m f  the  otlieers  discovered  a  derelict  in  the 

distance.  The  steamer's  course  was  immediately  changed  and 
her  prow  headed  toward  the  wreck.  A  boat  was  soon  put  off, 
and  a  crew  sent  out  to  examine  the  abandoned  ship  before  blow- 
ing it  up.  As  the  row -boat  approached  the  -nle  of  the  floating 
wreck  dozens  of  birds  rose  from  it  with  loud  cries  and  screams; 
others  were  perched  on  the  broken  spars  and  masts,  and  refused 
to  fly  until  the  men  began  to  climb  up  the  sides  of  I  he  ship  ;  then 
they  rose  on  heavy  wings  and  joined  the  rest  in  circling  around 
the  heads  of  the  men. 

The  officer  could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  strange 
actions  of  the  birds  until  he  tin  ally  stepped  on  the  vessel's  deck. 
Then  everything  was  easily  explained.  The  birds  had  not  only 
taken  possession  of  the  abandoned  wreck  for  a  resting-place, 
but  had  also  made  it  their  breeding-place.  In  dry  spots  on  the 
deck,  and  even  in  the  ca  lit  n,  were  nests  con  t  a  in  ing  either  eggs  01 
young  ones.  The  birds  had  collected  sea-weed,  hair,  cotton,  and 
old  rags,  with  which  to  make  their  home  comfortable.  They 
had  also  been  wise  enough  to  construct  their  homes  in  such  a 
way  that  the  ordinary  rolling  of  the  vessel  would  not  throw  the 
eggs  out.  The  derelict  had  really  been  the  home  of  a  colony  of 
gulls,  terns,  and  other  oceanic  breeding  In  ids  for  some  time. 
The  officers  sympathized  with  the  poor  birds,  but  their  orders 
were  to  destroy  all  derelicts, and  they  were  therefore  forced  to 
blow  the  wreck  np,  nests  and  all.  A  stranger  breeding-place  for 
birds  was  never  before  discovered. 
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<  i: 

..  I    DO  ,ii\l>od\."  s.iiil   .Mollie,  liriiily,  "  except    myself 

and  a  •  i   people. 

iii  in:    AS   I;AKI.V   OFF. 

•    i  I\M  M  '"  cried   \Vallie  US  In-  and   llobhie    w  ere  walking  along 
,,;i,l.       '•  l'\  K  uot    a   nail   ill  ni\    shoe." 

••lloh!"  said  Bobbie,  "  I've  gol   five  in  each  of  mine.     One  on 

eaell   toe-." 


\\IIKKI-:     IT    WAS. 

"  NOW,  Jimmic,  Ie1    me    lieaiyon  say    your    mult  iplieation  ta- 
|,le.      Take  ihe  eights,"  sanl  Ihe  t.-aeher. 
"  l'\  e  I'orioil  ten  il."  said  .liniinic1. 

Otteu   il  .'      \\'h\.  «hal    ha\e  yon  done  \\ith  your  mem- 
ory  I" 

"1  must  ha\e  h-l'i  il   hiime."  said  .lininiie. 


Till     GR1  vr    •'.  L- 

"My    lialiy  lirolln-r  says  aul'iilly   funny  things."  said   Wnllii-. 

••  |ini    ihc>  tronlile  alionl   'em  is  that   nobody   understands  them, 

he   speak-    3O   i|lleel  l\  ." 

INNOCENT. 

"  JOHJTN'V,"  said   ill'1   leaelnT.  "  «  In- re  is  Sialll  .'" 
••  1  doii'l  k  no »  .  ma'am."  said  .loin in \  .   "  1  liavt/n'i  had  il.'' 


\  -M.M.I.  IMIV  living  in  I  he  upper  pal  I  of  New  York  Stale  hav- 
ing heard  his  fallier  say  that  il  u  as  u.  poor  rule1  thai  wouldn't 
\\  ,n  k  hot  1 1  \\  a\  s.  hailed  a  hook  \\  1 1  h  a  lish  ami  \\  en  t  on  t  to  Catch 
some  \\ollns. 


JACK     MAKES    A 

"PAPA,"  said    little   Jack,"]    wish    you'd    buy   me  a  doj;.  and 

when    \on    do,gel    one   with   a    hireli    bark,  that    i    .-an    make    a. 

ralloe   ot. 


M<  II.  I.I  I!       "  S  s  t  ,    I  ll  N  \ll,      I   I    I    -       I -I.  I    1  I.  M>      I'M       AN      A\\  I  ri.-l.txiKIM; 

!    ,  M  i  .   \M>    I'M.    i.rvi  \M.    \    ru . I'IK,  AM-    \  <n     ..  i  i     i  i  n 


WHAT    HE    WAS    AFRAID    OF. 

"I      WAN'  I'     1(1     gll     IliHIIr."    \\hllllpered     T< ll.V      (It      tilt1      seaside. 

«  IK-II  hr  saw   !MI\V  brown  the  sun  w  as  making  him.      "  II'  1  don't 
go  soon,  I'll  Mini  into  a  lilt  h1  dark) ." 


WHEN    HE    WOl'LD    REPEAT    IT. 

HAIM:Y,  \vln>  is  live,  years  old.  went  in  liatlnn.i;  in  a  mountain 
lake  with  his  father  the  other  daj  for  the  first  time.  lie  dnln'i 
seem  to  like  il  very  nmeli,  lint  when  his  inotlier  asked  liim  if  he 
had  enjoyed  il.  he  replied.  "I  Mi.  e\  er  BO  mneh.  Ma\  1 1''  SOIHe  day 
w  hen  I'm  :i  man  I'll  "o  in  anaiii." 


A    BRAVE    LAD. 

••  I  M'l'ri  rst;  yon  are  a  very  brave  boy  .  ,laek.  and  are  not  afraid 
of  dii.ns  any  more." 

••No;    I'm    noi    a    bit    afraid    of  dogs    any    more,"  said  Jack, 

"  'speeially    \\  hell  they  '11-   I  led    lip." 

A     LIKENESS. 

"Tins  is  not  a  very  f;nc>d  jiielure  of  you,  Harold." 
••  No,  'm  ;  I  guess  it  isn't  good.  Valise  mauuua  says  I  \vas  bad 
thai  day." 


PLEASANTRIES. 

••  Hi'.i.ui!"  cried  the  liluebird,  ••  I'm  glad  to  see  you  out." 
"Thanks,"  returned    the    Goldeu-rod,  " I   am   quite    blooming 

this  moi- B," 


-  m 


SPOI'.TS    IN    THE    THOPK  s   -HIDE    AND    SEEK. 


-  -          fjm^~-'ss.  •.  -^f  v.v     >". 
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A     MESSAGE     FROM    THE     SKY. 


BY  JULIA    K.  HILDRETH. 


'    4   ND  you  are  the  boy  who  is  to  be  a  soldier  some 

f\_  day?"  said  Corporal  Monk,  scornfully;  "crying 
like  a  two-year-old  baby  for  a  fire-balloon.  Do  you  sup- 
pose them  great  generals  you  read  about  in  your  picture- 
bunk,  Hannibal  and  Caesar,  and  them,  threw  themselves 
down  flat  on  the  floor  and  grimed  their  cheeks  all  over 
with  tears  because  they  couldn't  get  what  they  wanted 
just  ivhen  they  wanted  it?" 

"I  think  they  must  Lave  cried  sometimes,"  replied 
Duncan,  lifting  his  head  and  resting  his  chin  on  his 
hands,  "  when  they  felt  very  bad,  like  I  do  now.  Don't 
you  think  so.  Corporal  Monk?" 

Corporal  Monk  shook  his  head,  and 
Duncan  looked  very  grave.  Ever  since 
he  could  remember  he  had  resolved  to  be 
a  soldier.  Not  one  like  Corporal  Monk; 
for  the  Corporal  seemed  poor,  lie  dressed 
in  shabby  clothes,  and  wore  a  wooden  leg. 
Duncan's  kind  of  soldier  would  wear  gold 
lace  and  plumes,  and  preserve  both  his 
own  natural  legs.  He  had  listened  to  the 
old  veteran's  stories  of  battles  and  sieges 
with  breathless  interest ;  and  he  had  read 
over  and  over  again  the  histories  of  the 
great  generals  to  be  found  in  the  thick 
book  filled  with  pictures  which  his  fa- 
ther had  given  him  last  Christmas.  He 
frequently  consulted  Corporal  Monk  as  to 
how  a  boy  should  act  who  had  determined 
to  be  a  general,  and  the  old  man  had  given 
him  much  good  advice.  The  Corporal 
had  seen  many  generals;  he  had  even 
shaken  hands  with  one  the  day  his  leg 
was  shot  oft'  in  the  great  fight  at  Gettys- 
burg. He  was  therefore  an  authority  on 
the  subject. 

"  \Yell,"  added  Duncan,  getting  up,  ''I 
won't  cry  any  more,  of  course.  But  it's 
terrible  all  the  same." 

"Pooh!"  said  the  old  man,  going  on 
with  the  stick  he  was  whittling. 

"  Corporal  Monk,"  asked  the  boy,  after 
a  moment's  thought,  "do  great  soldiers 
ever  break  promises?" 

"  No  indeed."  replied  the  Corporal. 

"Then,"  said  Duncan,  decidedly,  "that 
is  why  you  never  grew  to  be  a  General, 
for  you  break  promises,  you  know." 

"I!"  exclaimed  the  Corporal,  looking 
up  from  his  work. 


"Yes.  Didn't  you  promise  to  make  me  those  fire- 
ballooiis  yesterday?  Then  when  you  said  you  were  too 
busy,  didn't  you  promise  positively  you  would  make  them 
early  this  morning?  And  now  you  say  you  can't  make 
them  until  to-morrow.  And  I  have  got  everything  ready, 
the  paper,  the  scissors,  the  paste,  and — and  everything." 

The  little  fellow's  face  began  to  pucker  suspiciously; 
but  he  remembered  in  time  and  crowded  back  the  tears. 
Corporal  Monk  looked  uncomfortable.  It  was  true;  he 
had  broken  his  promise  twice  about  those  balloons. 
There  had  been  so  many  things  to  do,  and  so  much  to 
worry  about  just  then. 
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'•  \\ 
I'll  make  them   HOW    and  done   \\  11 

poral  Monk  and  littlecurlj  haired  Duncan 

i.  ni  spite  nl'  tin1  difference   m    tli 

phi'.  ,  •  ' 

lid   have  parled   \villi    In-   -        •    .     'I"     Ineld    the  child 
from  liann.  and,  next  to  his  fat  liei1,  Dui  1C 'al 

Monk. 

Mr.  Townsend,    D Jail's    father,  owned    a    large   ranch 

in   western    Arizona,  ami    Duncan,  tin-  oulj   child,  would 

i, fj,. I,    ha  ery    lonesome   hill     for    thcnld    soldier, 

0  made  him  hi*  especial  charge,      lie  had  tilled   u].  the 

bare   hu'i  as  a   pla\  room   For  the  boj    and  liere  he 

,   >,    moments  in\  entin  Qusements 

,,,      Thl  PS  -A  err  HO  \\  mdows  ill  I  his  lut'l.  hill  I  he  sun- 
shine came  through    the  open    trapdoor  in    the   roof  and 
hi    up  the  n.u-h   walls  on  ever\    side-        ll    fell   upon    Dim 
can's  "  ighl  head  and  the  old  man's  shaggy  gri/./led  locks. 
upon  a  heap  of  mile,!  paper  before  them.      \Viili  a 

pair  of  l.i  i  •  I'al  Mon  ..   '-Hi   a   niimher  of  oh 

pieces  from   the  paper.       These  he  pasted  together  so 

,  e  ;,  p:iri\  colored  pear-shaped  bag,  closed  al  ihc 

.     lop,  \vilh    a   small    opening    al    llie   hollom,  to  which 
u  as    lived   a   wire   ring.       To  ihis  rill";  he  attached   a   CI'OSS 

in  l.lie  middle  of  u  Inch  was  a  s| ge.     He  explained 

to   Duncan   lhat    when    this  spouse    was  dipped   in  alcohol 

i    and    ignited,  the  hot   air  from   the  llame  v.oiild    rise 

and    expand    the    paper    ha  jr.    which    would   then    he    very 

(iter  than  the  air  itself,  and  sail    awa\    before  the 

wind  a   lonir  dislaiiee      unless,  lie  added,  I  he  paper  call gb I 

lire,  as  it   was  \er\    likely  to  do.       Kor  this  reason   the  ( 'or 

poral  made  three   halloons.  so  thai    Duncan    might    have  a 

chance  of  seenej  one  at    leasl  sail  out  of  siii'ht. 

It  took  a-  long  time  to  construct    these  liiv-ha  I  loons.  Tor 

i  'orporal    was    <-onslantly    i  nlerrii  pled,   either    hy   Mr. 

Towiiseml   or  one  of  Ihe  house  servants  calling   from    the 

fool    of    Ihe    Stall's,    "Give    a     look,    ('orporal!"      The    old 

er  would  liilch   himself  slowly  up  the  ladder  with  his 

field-glass  under  his  arm,  slay  on  the  roof  a  few  m  omen  Is. 

-imp  hack,  growling,  "All  right.1' 
After  this  performance  had  heen  repealed  several  I  lines, 

Duncan  grew  impatient.      "These  halloons  will  never  he 
il •  to  dig  hi."  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know  as  they  will."  growled  the  old  man  un 
iler  h  is  hreat  h. 

"  Km  the  \\nnl  is  blowing  so  nice  and  hard."  said 
Duncan,  regretful ly.  "They  \\oiild  sail  as  far  as  the 
IP  lunlains." 

"  N<>,  they  wouldn't," answered  Monk,  snappishly  ;  "the 
wind  is  blowing  t'ol  her  w  ay." 

"Toward  l''ori  Crow?"  cried  Duncan,  joyously.  "Then 
the  soldiers  will  see  them." 

"l.ikel\  enough,"  said  the  Corporal.  "Hut  much 
tin1//'//  care  lor  such  ruhbish." 

The  halloons  were  finished  al  last;  even  the  sponges 
had  heen  dipped  in  oil  for  immediate  use. 

No".  .  '  said  Corporal    Monk,  as   he  h  n  n u   I  hem   upon  a 
ii'       ;n    a    heam    near    l.he    trapdoor,   "we'll    wait    until    it 
•>il  darker.       They'll  show  better." 

So  Duncan,  seated  on  the  lloor.  and  the  old  man  upon 
Ihe  ladder,  walehed  the  toys  sway  "/cully  backward  and 
forward.  .1  list  as  the  shadows  in  the  loft  began  to  deepen 
some  one  shouted  up  Ihe  stairs  again,  "Give  another 
look-.  Monk." 

When   ihe  Corporal    mounted   Ihe   ladder,  Duncan   fol 
lowed.       "Do  you   see  any   more  Indians.'"   said  Duncan, 
as  (.'orporal   Monk   directed    his  glass  toward   the.   base  of 
the    mountains    lhat     lay    just     he\  ond     the    e/real     ".rassy 
plain. 

"  More/"  repeated  Monk,  impatienlly -,  "who  says  I've 
seen  any !" 

"Because  the  men  have  heen  driving'  in  ihe  call  le  ai  I 
day.  and  I  heard  you  tell  father  this  morning  that  fresh 


L6S    had     heen     reported     ill    the    neighbor- 

ii I." 

"Von  irs,"  muttered  Monk,  without  re- 
ving  his  eye  from  the 

"Thej    have  alwaj'S    neen    talking  ahoiil    Apaches  ever 

itlCi     I    bave  been    here, "said    Duncan.       "Mill    1    don't  be- 

lieve     lhe\    would    ilare    touch     us;    we    are    so     near    Kort 

ire  mighty  smart  for  your  age."  said  ('orporal 
Monk,  -j  riml  \  '  Now  \oii  .just  take  a  peep  at  that  great 

Stone  near  Buck's  I'ass."  and  he  placed  the  lieUl-glass  in 
I  ((mean's  hand. 

The  pass  or  canon,  as  such  places  are  called-  appeared 
from  where  they  stood  like  a  cleft  in  the  side  of  the 

n liain.  l!v  looking  attentively,  Duncan  made  out  a 

number  of  figures  on  horseback  moving  to  and  fro  or 
sla  ndlllg  still. 

"Indians,"  whispered  Duncan,  under  his  breath.  "I 
can  see  them  plainly.  Their  faces  are  painted  yellow 
and  red.  They  have.'  ring's  in  their  ears  and  noses  and 
feat  hers  in  their  hair." 

"Seeing  is  believing,"  said  Corporal  Monk.  "Now." 
he  added.  "  we  will  go  down  stairs  and  tell  the  others, 
my  ho\ 

Duncan  found  the  lar'je  room  on  the  lower  tloor  tilled 
with  ranchmen  armed  with  rifles.  They  were  standing 
in  e/roups  conversing  together  in  low  tones.  One  poor 
fellow  with  his  arm  bandaged  sat  with  his  head  leaning 
.-ejaiiist  the  wall. 

The  doors  and   windows  were   closed.       The   little    light 

in  the  room  came  through  the  small  oblong  holes  in  the 
heavy  wooden  shutters  and  walls.  Astonished  and 
alarmed.  Duncan  sought  out  his  father.  "  Why  don't 
you  send  to  Kort  (.'row  for  some  soldiers  to  drive  the 
1  ndians  away  '"  he  asked. 

"Poor  little  chap!"  answered  Mr.  Townsend,  as  he 
lifted  Duncan  on  his  knee.  "  H.  is  too  laic."  Tiiruinjr, 
to  ('orporal  Monk',  who  stood  near,  he  said.  "  If  this  lad 
were  only  in  a  place  of  safety  I  would  nave  all  I 
pi  issess. 

"The  tliou<;-lil.  of  him  takes  the  strength  out  of  my 
arm."  muttered  Monk,  turnmo;  a  way . 

One  by  one  the  ranchmen  uatheied  around  the  boy 
and  his  father,  and  stood  leaning  upon  their  ritles  and 
looking  down  upon  them  in  pity  me- silence. 

"Men, "said  Mr.  Townsend.  after  a  time,  liftmi;'  his 
head,  and  tiirninjr,  his  eyes  slowly  from  face  to  face,  "if 
anythine  happens  to  me.  remember  little  Duncan  " 

A  tall  man  with  a  red  heard  stepped  forward  "If 
one  of  us  comes  out  of  this  tix  al ive  and  free, ''  lie  said. 
"  lie  will  take  care  of  Duncan." 

'Xever   fear,  sir;    we    will    look   after    t  lie  hoy ."  repeat 
ed  the  rest,  earnestly. 

"Thank  you  all, "said  Mr.  Townsend,  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hand. 

Duncan  now  be<_;an  to  he  really  alarmed.  He  looked 
al  ihe  men's  serious  faces,  I  heir  ritles,  and  the  darkened 
loom;  then  he-  asked,  "Why  is  it  too  late  to  go  to  the 
fort,  father/" 

"  Because  we  | lave  tried,"  explained  Mr.  Townsend. 
"  Walsh  almost  lost  his  life  while  attempting  to  get 
through."  and  he  pointed  to  the  man  with  a  bandaged 
arm  and  white  face  resting  against  the  wall.  "Now, 
my  hoy, "said  his  fat  her,  speaking  iii  his  ordinary  tone, 
"you  must  go  up  stairs  and  amuse  yourself  as  well  as 
you  can.  It  will  come  out  all  right,  in  the  end,  I  have 
no  d-iuhl." 

'  As  if  I  could  amuse  myself  at  such  a  time!"  exclaim- 
ed Duncan,  indignantly.  "You  forget,  father,  I  am  to 
he  a  soldier,  and  if  there  is  going  to  lie  any  lighting,  I 
want  to  help." 

"Helpf"  growled  Corporal  Monk,  as  he  pushed  Dun- 
can toward  the  stairs.  "Grow  a  pair  of  goose  wings, 
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and  fly  over  to  Fort  ('row  for  us,  if  you  want  to  help." 
Then  lie  added,  "Go  up  to  the  loft.  You  tire  in  the  way 
here.  And.  remember,  stay  in  the  loft.  If  you  show 
that  little  yellow  head  out  of  the  trap,  you  may  hear 
something  drop,  and  it  will  be  Duncan  Townsend."  His 
grim  smile  gave  way  to  a  look  of  anxiety.  as  lie  said. 
more  softly,  "  If  you  love  old  Monk,  dear  chap,  do  what 
he  asks." 

So  Duncan  went  back  to  the  loft,  a  {food  deal  hurt  at 
the  contemptuous  rejection  of  his  services.  He  sealed 
himself  in  his  favorite  place  upon  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
ladder,  and  watched  the  square  of  blue  sky  above  gmu 
dark.  Now  and  then  he  looked  regretfully  at  the  bal- 
loons. Alas!  when  should  he  see  them  sailing  glorious- 
ly away  now?  He  listened  to  the  murmuring  voice-,  in 
the  room  below,  and  wondered  what  his  father  and  Cor- 
poral Monk  were  doing.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  '  ..vagos 
would  be  frightened  off.  After  a  time  lie  fell  a1  -ep. 

When  Duncan  awoke,  Corporal  Monk  was  hang-ing  a 
small  lantern  up  in  one  corner  of  the  loft. 

"There,  little  sleepy-head,"  said  he,  as  Duncan  rubbed 
his  eyes,  "that  will  keep  up  your  courage." 

"Have  they  cotne  ?"  asked  Duncan,  with  a  shudder. 

"Oh,  the  Indians  never  make  their  attacks  till  dawn,'1 
replied  the  old  soldier;  "so  don't  yon  ho  scared."  Then, 
as  if  talking  to  himself,  "Even  them  black  hearted  vaga- 
bonds couldn't  hurt  a  little  chap  like  him,  I  do  believe." 

"  I  would  like  to  go  down  stairs  and  help,"  said  Dun 
can,  wistfully.      "Don't   you  think  I  could   help,  even  a 
little.   Corporal    Monk  ;       I    might    be    frightened,   but    I 
wouldn't  run  away. 

"Bless  your  little  heart!"  muttered  the  Corporal,  in  a 
gentler  tone  than  the  boy  had  ever  heard  him  use,  while 
something  bright  sparkled  in  his  honest  eyes,  "  indeed 
you  wouldn't;  I'd  trust  you  for  that,  lad.  But  just  you 
try  to  go  to  sleep  again.  It  '11  be  all  right."  Nodding 
cheerfully  to  Duncan,  he  went  down  stairs  again.  The 
whole  house  was  very  still  now.  The  wind  had  risen, 
and  the  balloons  rustled  and  11  uttered  from  the  beam, 
casting  great  weird  shadows  in  the  dim  light  from  the 
lantern. 

With  his  head  resting  on  his  small  hand  Duncan 
watched  these  shadows  come  and  go,  thinking  meanwhile 
of  all  the  stories  that  had  been  told  him  of  the  Indians, 
their  savage,  unrelenting  cruelty  and  barbarous  deeds. 

"  1 1'  those  balloons  were  only  real,"  he  whispered  again 
and  again,  "I  would  go  to  Fort  Crow  and  send  all  the 
soldiers  to  help  father,  Corporal  Monk,  and  the  rest. 
Then  no  one  could  say  I  was  too  small  to  be  of  any  use.'' 

Suddenly  an  idea  came  into  I  >t an's  mind  that  made 

his  heart  beat,  fast  with  hope.  "  Yes,"  he  said  aloud, 
"why  not?  Corporal  Monk  thinks  they  will  go  as  far 
as  the  fort.  And  if  they  don't  take  me,  they  can  take  a 
message.  Some  one  would  be  sure  to  see  them  and  find 
out  what  they  are.  Then  they  would  read  my  message. 
But  lirst  I  must  write  one — no,  three;  for  one  might  .''ail. 
There,"  said  Duncan,  as  lie  finished  his  laborious  task, 
"that  will  bring  them,  sure.''  With  considerable  pride 
he  read  the  following  words,  written  in  a  childish  hand: 

Help!  licl|>!  help!  Conn-  :mil  In  ing  all  your  soldiers  to 
Tovrnaeud's  Kunrli.  The  Indians  ;mi  hilling  in  I  lie  Imshrs, 
waiting  for  d;i\  light  to  sculp  us  liy.  If  yon  don't  hurry  \\  c  \\ill 
all  be  di-ud  DUNCAN  Tow.Nsr.xn. 

When  the  three  messages  were  finished,  he  enclosed 
each  in  a  heavy  piece  of  paper,  and  attached  them  to  the 
wire  at  the  lower  end  of  the  balloons. 

One  by  one  he  guided  his  clumsy  but  frail  burdens  to 
the  top  of  the  ladder.  He  set  lire  to  the  sponge  of  the 
first.  The  great  loose  bag  swelled  and  swayed  till  its  in- 
flated top  arose  above  the  scuttle.  Then  he  let  it  go.  It 
arose  straight  into  the  air,  nodded  to  and  fro  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  burst  into  a  sheet  of  name.  The  other  two 


arose  like  the  tirst,  but  floated  steadily  off  before  the  wind 
in  the  direction  of  the  fort,  and  presently  disappeared 
behind  the  tree,. 

"The  soldiers  will  soon  bo  hero  now,''  said  Duncan, 
eontidenl  ly,  and  he  waited  patiently. 

Hour  after  hour  went  heavily  by,  and  still  no  signs  of 
help  appeared.  The  boy's  limbs  were  cramped,  and  his 
eyes  wort;  dim  with  watching;  but  be  would  not  move 
from  his  seat  upon  the  upper  rung  of  the  ladder.  And 
now,  with  a  sinking'  of  the  heart,  he  saw  a  faint  mislv 
'j-leam  low  down  in  the  eastern  sky.  Minute  by  minute 
it  spread  and  grew,  little  by  little,  until  it  became  a  pale 
blush-rose,  in  which  the  large  golden  stars  twinkled 
awhile,  then  faded  away.  Morning  had  come,  but  no  help 
from  the  fort.  His  balloons  must  have  burnt  up,  or  else 
no  one  had  seen  them.  The  tears  lilled  his  weary  eyes 
as  he  gazed  despairingly  around. 

There  was  a  sound  of  heavy  footsteps,  muffled  voices, 
and  the  click  of  arms  downstairs.  Over  there  among 
the  bushes  and  rocks  dusky  forms  were  in  motion,  some 
on  their  swift  small  ponies,  circling  iiearer  and  nearer, 
others  on  foot,  slipping  from  tree  to  tree  or  shrub  to 
shrub.  A  wild  yell  from  scores  of  throats,  a  rush  of 
many  half-naked  plumed  figures,  the  crash  of  tire-arms,  . 
the  spouts  of  crimson  flame,  the  whiz  and  spat  of  bullets 
striking  the  timbers — all  this  made  a  scene  that  nearly 
maddened  the  poor  little  fellow. 

A  do/en  Indians  had  reached  ihe  entrance.  Duncan 
could  hear  the  thunder  of  blows  and  the  splintering 
of  wood.  In  the  confusion  he  could  distinguish  the 
shrill  voice  of  Corporal  Monk  shouting-,"  Give  it  to  them  ! 
Give  it  to  them  !"  and  his  father's  deep,  calm  order, 
"  Steady,  men  .  steady  !" 

But  hark!  What  was  that  far  off  regular  tramp, 
Irani]),  tramp  .'  Was  help  coming,  after  all?  Yes,  at  the 
edge  of  the  low-lying  bank  of  mist  appeared  a  dark  mov- 
ing line,  with  clang  of  arms  anil  snorting  of  horses.  Now 
the  level  gleam  of  morning  Hashes  upon  the  tips  of  lifted 
sabres  and  upon  the  gold  ornaments  of  cavalry  hats  and 
uniforms. 

The  Indians  have  discovered  them,  and  away  thev 
scamper  as  fast  as  their  ponies  or  their  own  feet  will  take 
them.  The  fight  is  over. 

"Duncan!  Duncan!''  called  Corporal  Monk,  in  a  loud 
joyous  voice,  while  his  wooden  leg  beat  a  hasty  rat-tat-tat 
upon  the  stairs.  "We  are  saved!  The  soldiers  have 
come  from  the  fort  to  our  help." 

"All  right,"  replied  Duncan,  running  down  to  meet 
him.  Mounted  upon  the  old  man's  shoulder,  he  is  taken 
to  the  gate,  where  his  father  is  shaking  hands  with  the 
leader  of  the  detachment. 

"But,  Captain,"  said  Mr.  Townsend  at.  this  moment, 
"  I  don't  understand  how  you  heard  of  our  danger  in 
time  to  help  us.  We  could  get  no  message  through  to 
the  fort." 

The  Captain  handed  a  folded  paper  to  Mr.  Townsend. 

"I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  you  are.  That  appeal 
dropped  from  the  sky  apparently.  At.  any  rate,  it  fell  at 
my  feet  last  night  as  I  was  going  the  rounds." 

"Why,  that  is  Duncan's  writing."  interrupted  the 
Corporal,  making  his  military  salute. 

"  How— what?" 

"  <  >h."  said  Duncan,  composedly,  "  I  sent  it  by  the  bal 
loons  you  made  me.  One  burnt  up;  the  other  two  went 
oil'  all  right.  You  must  make  me  some  more.  Corporal  ; 
this  time  to  play  with,  you  know." 

"Shake  hands,  young  man."  The  Captain  extends  his 
leather  gauntlet,  and  squeezes  the  boy's  small  lingers. 
"I  am  proud  to  know  you,  Duncan.  You  are  a  brave 
fellow,  and  a  clever  one  too." 

"Yes, "said  Duncan,  gravely,  "a  general  must  be  both 
brave  and  clever,  and  I  am  studying  to  be  a  general,  you 
know 
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KYOAHPAD1     THE    VNGAKOK. 

i:\     '  '"VV 

ITwasli  fovembei 

mj   Lunti       :  •'-    f«>m 

,      o  ,!„.  village  ol   Net- 
iron-bound 

,  aux   mi  •!'  Akpane  brought 

rom  Oman          •       ort  bul     powerful    native 
whom  lie  presented  as  his  brother,  Kyoahpadu. 

osti  .i    li  '["'"  ''"'  cere 

monies  ol  to    Ll '  '  ship  of  Bed 

[Si      tin  >e  oi  i-ei iii     con      Ling  of  being  p 

.,   ii;, si,  light,  and  afterward  the  presentation  to 
,  aie,a  box  of  matches,  and  a  tin  can  fulloJ 
nails.     T<>  our  surprise  Eyoahpadu  was  the  ih'st  native  i 

u  in  regard  lo  tins  performance,  but 

I,,.  ,i,  o  enter   Redcliffe   until   l>r.  Coot   went  out 

a.,,1  insisted  m it.     Once  in   the  bouse,  he  seemed  to 

rd   the   preparations  for   having   his  picture  tal  en 
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that  is,  placing  the  screen  and  the  chair  and  the  bringing' 
out  of  the  cameras  much  as  a  condemned  man  would 
witness  the  erect  ion  of  the  sea  Hold:  and  when  lie  was 

linally  sealed  in  the  chair  before  i  he  strange  instruments, 

and  wa~  lold  lo  li\  his  eyes  on  me  as  1  removed  the  caps 
from  the  cameras,  his  teeth  chattered  in  spile  of  his  besl 
efforts  lo  assume  an  air  of  braggadocio.  The.  word 
"lima,"  which  told  him  thai  the  operation  was  over, 
u  ,1  to  relieve  him  of  a  threat  \\eig-hl  of  fear.  Yet  the 

licine    man),  as    we    afterward    knew 

him  lo  be  m  -er  lost  the1  impression  that  those  strange 
m.,  liines  which  had  glared  al  him  for  an  instant  in  the 
dazzling  bla/e  of  the  llasb  hgbi  had  placed  him  soul  and 
body  forever  in  my  power. 

After  this.  "Father  Tom."  as  I  at  once  nicknamed 
him.  became  a  constant  visitor  al  lleilcliH'e.  and  worked 
himself  resistlessly  and  yet  almost  insensibly  into  our 
good  graces  Active,  willing,  plausible,  depiecatory,  if 
one  of  the  boys  had  anything  to  be  done.  Kyo  stood 
ready  to  help;  did  any  of  the  other  natives  fail  to  under- 
stand what  1  wished  him  to  do,  Kyo  was  there  lo  explain 
mallei's  lo  him.  He  insisted  upon  pr-sent  i  111:  to  Mrs. 
I  Vary  an  old  clasp-knife,  bis  greatest  earthly  possession. 
and  a  really  wonderful  little  ivory  needle  case,  which  he 
.said  had  been  his  wife's.  lie  also  look-  upon  himself  the 
care  of  the  boys'  apartment,  jumping  up  a  dozen  times  a 
day  lo  seize  the  broom  and  sweep  up  any  little  litter  of 


piug  dirt  out  of  the  palace  of  Ihe  "  Greal 

'Hid,    bis  brother   [kwa's  hut   was  uneom 

e  for' him  i""  small,  and  bis  brother  had 

a   tongue   which   he  alb. wed  to  run  beyond  the 

e,  Kyo,  had  to  sleep  on  the  stone 

here  it   w: Id;  but  the  floor  of  Ihe  white  man's 

Moo' was  peudiaksoali  (verj  good),  and  couldn'f  he  sinni- 
:    ,         \iid.sure  enough,  he  trot  the  permis- 
,,„!  will,  ii  a  pair  of  blankets,  which  he  used  to  care 
p  e\er\  morning  and  carry  outside,  depositing 

thi  in    u,   Of  the  empty   boxes  m    the    wall. 

Father   T was    extremely    fond   of    the   koblunah.  or 

u  ],,,,.  ,,,,,,,         Years  before  he    had   visited   an    oomiaksoak 

(ship)  off  ( !ape  York,  and  would  1  take  him  in  my  oomi- 
aksoak to  the  far  south  when  I  went  away?  Father  Tom 
|la(]  :.|so  m  his  hul  in  far  oil'  (hiiannit  tooktoo  ameer 
nicer  sk:usi,  amishuah  (many),  and  three  fine  kahlilowall 
Hias  (narwhal  bornsi.  all  of  which  he  Would  pilalay 
(give)  to  the  kapilansoak  (myself).  And  so  Kyo  cou- 
leiiledh  slept  upon  the  floor  al  Itedclitl'e,  until  one  day 
there  came  from  a.  little  village  to  the  north  of  us  a  widow 
ujtl,  ||u,.e  children.  Ihe  husband  and  father  having  but 
recently  been  dragged  under  the  ice  and  drowned  by  a 
walrus,'  The  same  day  I  w  o  dashing  youths  in  brand-new 
winter  costumes,  and  with  a  powerful  team  of  six  dogs, 
dashed  over  ihe  lee  toot  ii,  IVoiil  of  Redcliit'e  from  their 
far  away  home  at  (  'ape  York.  By  a  strange  coincidence 
one  of  these  duties  was  a  nephew-  of  the  newly  made 
widow,  and  it  was  immediately  arranged  that  when  the 
dudes  started  home  again  the  widow  and  her  children 
should  go  with  them  lo  her  parents.  But  ill  the  few 
days  of  their  stay  al  Uedclill'e,  Kyo  became  enamored  of 
ihe  widow,  and  when  she  and  the  young  men  turned 
their  faces  .southward  one  starlit  Decembernoon,  Kyo  an- 
nounced Ins  intention  of  leaving  me,  in  order,  as  he  said, 
to  bring-  ihe  deer-skins  anil  the  tuas  hack  to  me,  and  that 
be  should  return  after  ten  sinnipabs  (sleeps). 

As  they  vanished  in  the  darkness,  Kyo  was  walking 
lovingly  beside  Ihe  widow  behind  the  sledge.  Nearly 
ten  times  ten  sinnipabs  had  passed  before  I  saw  bis  oily- 
face  again.  Then,  one  bright  but  blustering  March  day, 
two  heavily  fur  clad  figures  came  walking  into  sight 
down  the  shore,  and  soon  Kyo  and  the  nephew.  Kishn, 

wei nee    more    within    the    walls   of  Redcliffe.      Kyo 

seemed  ill  at  ease,  and  apparently  uncertain  as  to  the 
inanner  of  bis  reception,  and  both  he  and  the  nephew 
seemed  uncommunicative;  but  I  learned  enough  to  sat- 
isfy me  that  there  were  more  of  them,  with  several  dogs, 
bill  a  few  miles  from  Kedclitl'e.  After  stopping  but  a 
few  hours  (hey  went  again,  and  1  immediately  gave  or- 
ders 1..  liibsou  and  Aslrup  to  get  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  stall  al  once  on  a  reconnoissance  to  see  what  was 
the  game. 

The  nexl  day  they  returned  with  the  entire  party.  In 
the  parly  were  the  widow,  now  the  wife  of  Kyo,  and  her 
daughters.  Kyo  and  bis  wife  immediately  settled  down 
near  Kedclitle,  and  remained  with  us  until  the  Kite  final- 
ly left  Mc( 'orniick  I'.ay:  but  he  never  seemed  the  same 
a'jain  as  he  did  on  his  lirst  visit. 

1  had  learned  much  of  him  from  the  natives  who  had 
visited  Redclill'e  during  bis  absence,  and  though  some  of 
them  spoke  well  of  him,  most  of  the  reports  were  the  re- 
am! 1  could  sec  thai,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  he 
was  both  haled  and  feared.  There  were  dark  hints  of 
the  murder  of  a  man.  and  also  that  two  wives  had  been 
killed  by  his  hand,  and  that  he  was  an  angakok,  or  med- 
icine man.  of  great  power.  Whether  Kyo  knew  that  I 
had  heard  these  reports,  or  whether  he  felt  that  he  bad 
lost  my  confidence  by  remaining  away  so  long,  I  never 
could  tell.  But  certain  it  was  that  he  was  not  the  same 
man,  and  at  times  I  even  fell  slightly  suspicious  of  him. 


shavings  or  fur  that  might  have   gathered,  and   he  also     especially  in  regard  to  tampering  with  my  dogs,  and  even 
instructed   the  other   natives  as   to  Ihe  care  they  should     made  up  my  mind  on  one  occasion  that  if,  in  disregard 
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of  my  explicit  command  not  to  harness  up  one  of  my 
finest  teams  of  dogs  for  a  journey  to  the  south,  he  should 
attempt  to  tamper  with  them,  I  should  shoot  him.  The 
nutter  never  came  to  this  crisis,  however,  and  we  soon 
found  that  Kyo  was  subject  to  fits  of  uncontrollable  an- 
ger, closely  allied  to  insanity,  and  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions had  severely  cut  his  wife  while  in  these  paroxysms. 
Yet  as  my  driver  on  the  sledge  trip  around  high-Held 
Gulf  he  was  most  obedient  and  attentive  to  the  wants  of 
both  Mrs.  Peary  and  myself,  and  was  the  proudest  of  the 
proud  in  having  to  manage  the  finest  team  of  powerful 
dogs  that  ever  galloped  through  that  frozen  region. 

During  the  absence  of  Astrup  and  myself  on  the  in- 
land ice,  Kyo,  as  became  a  mighty  angakok,  indulged  in 
frequent  seances  or  trances,  daring  which  he  came  upon 
the  inland  ice.  He  saw  stretching  before  him  all  tin- 
white  expanse  of  I  lie  great  fro/en  desert,  and  then,  reco\ 
ering  from  his  trance,  would  tell  Mrs.  Peary  that  far 
away  to  the  north  he  had  seen  a  single  inniiit  (mam 
staggering  weakly  homeward,  and  that,  the  man  was  not 
the  kapilansoak.  Just  before  my  relurn,  in  one  of  his 
parovysms  he  had  threatened  to  kill  his  wife  and  her 
nearly  grown  daughter,  and  these  threats  bad  so  com 
pletely  ti'rrilied  the  poor  woman  that,  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity when  Kyo  was  out  in  his  kyak  on  a  seal-hunt, 
they  slipped  away  from  the  village  and  disappeared. 

Kyo  searched  ihe  shores  in  every  direction,  but  it  was 
not  until  two  weeks  later  that  they  reached  a  distant  set- 
tlement, having  traversed  mountains  and  glaciers  for  that 
time,  and  living  entirely  upon  such  little  auks  as  they 
were  able  to  catch. 

Kyo  was  absent  searching  for  them  when  I  returned 
from  the  inland  ice,  and  when  I  next  saw  him  lie  had  re- 
gained his  wife  and  daughter.  But  this  good  fortune 
was,  perhaps,  more  than  balanced  by  the  fact  that  my  re- 
turn (in  spite  of  his  predictions  to  the  contrary)  had  de- 
stroyed forever  his  prestige  as  an  angakok.  The  trouble 
which  had  resulted  in  the  tlight  of  his  wife  and  daughter 
seemed  to  have  been  entirely  smoothed  over,  but  there 
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were  some  among  us  who  felt  that  this  appearance  was 
deceitful,  and  that  Kyo  was  only  biding  his  time.  It.  is 
quite  possible  that  by  this  time  he  is  again  a  widower. 

Kyo  was  one  of  the  few  natives  in  the  tribe  who  had 
seen  the  tattooed  people  of  the  West,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  he  had  seen  perhaps  more  of  human  blood  shed  than 
any  other  member  of  his  tribe.  As  a  boy,  accompany- 
ing his  father  upon  a  bear-hunt  which  led  them  to  the 
distant  western  shore  of  Smith  Sound,  he  saw  his  father 
killed  in  a  struggle  with  a  party  of  the  tattooed  men. 
Years  after,  as  a  young  man.  be  had  the  pleasure  of  kill- 
ing his  father's  murderer,  and  then,  by  some  chance 
which  I  never  could  get  quite  clear,  the  wife  of  this  mur- 
dered man,  with  her  young  son,  became  a  resident  of  the 
\Vliale  Sound  region.  That  son.  now  grown  to  be  a  stal- 
wart young  man,  is  the  only  one  in  the  tribe  whom  the 
great  angakok  fears,  and  now  that  his  superstitious  pres- 
tige1 is  gone,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  already 
paid  the  debt  of  the  bloody  feud  at  the  hand  of  the  young 
Ootooniah. 


KTOAHPADU,  THE    ANGAKOK. 


T1IK    CHEONOTHERMAL   SPUING. 

BY  FRANCIS    I,  YNDE. 

CHAPTER     II. 
THE    BOILING    FOUNTAIN. 

"  TTJ'HAT  is  hit  you-all  done  got?"  asked  Carey,  gazing 

Y  I      in  rnild  wonder  at  the  antics  of  his  companion. 

"Oh,  just  the  best  thing  you  ever  did  see!"  said  Dick. 
"That  spring  outside  has  always  been  chock-full  o'  cold 
water,  hasn't  it?" 

"Why,  I  reckon  so.  Couldn't  be  iiare  'n  other  wav, 
could  hit?" 

"But  it  shall,  my  son,  it  shall.  We're  goin'  to  have 
a  boilin'  spring  that  '11  set  the  whole  country  to  talkin'. 
That's  what  we're  goin'  to  have." 

"  Thess  tell  me  how  you-all  gwine  do  that,"  said  Carey, 
whose  perfect  confidence  in  Dick's  mechanical  ability 
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|t  u;ls  ne  \\  lien  (lie  boys  I  •        ''  "l" 

,,f  ,),,  ,      ,1   rail  down   liie    mountain  ID  the    Villa''." 

•   i  •  . ,,;  i»  ]"!•<•  either  <•(  i  hem  went  to  sleep. 

ei     afler  this  thai  •  lohn- 

iig  spring   for  »!'  water, 

.  .          ivs  di  clared  to  be  a  sure  alleviation  for 

in  Ins  back.      A  link  later  lie  hoi, hid I  into 

Ore    empty   bucket    in    hand.  In-,  ej  es   roiling 

,  oniical  expression  ofdisma\  not  unmixed  with  terror 

\\  i,., i ',  the  matter,  I'nclc  P.illy  :"  asked  our  of  the 
ers 

"Hit's  spring.   (hit's    what's    dc    mattall ;    hit's 

donc  •_• •  tu'necl   liitself  inter  a  wash  b'iler.  an'  lul  s  dcs 

•i  spittin'  an'  a  grow  lin'  an'  a  li'ilin" ." 

!    -iiDiii  of  laughter  greeted  I'nclc  Milly's  explanation, 
and    some   DIM'   ventured    the  Dpinion    ilia!    the   "Id    negro 
een  a  "  hariit." 

•"rain'l    nnllin    <>li   dc    km'.    Mars   Scruggs ;    dc   harnts 

d,,n'  fool   rouil'  alter  Minup  in   dc  mo'nin'        1's  dcs  a-tcl| 

in'  di-  plain  troof;    dal    ol'  spring's   dcs  a   li'ilin    an    a  liol- 

;    HUi-  dc  rocks  in  dc  bolldin  \vasrcd  hot.      Yes,  sah; 

_.,,  up  dar  an'  sec  I'D'  you'  o\\  n  se'f :"  and   I'nclc    I  Silly 

sal    down    ii| a   Cracker  ho\    and    carefully  extracted   a. 

l-abbit's  I'ool  from   Ins  pocket,  jus!  ID  make  sure,  apparent 
lial    he  had   il. 

A  committee  Of  three,  of  winch  Pent  Masterson  was 
l-inan,  incredulous  as  to  llic  (ruth  ol'  [Tncle  I'.illys 
siorv.  and  mildly  curious  as  to  its  motive,  volunteered 
to  accompany  liiin  hack  lo  I  he  cove.  When  they  reach- 
ed the  spring,  the  erst'.vliilc  placid  pool  was  indeed  bub- 
bling and  spluttering  in  a  most  astonishing  manner.  *  hie 
of  the  com  in  i  Her.  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  water,  with- 
drew il  with  a  jerk  and  a  yell. 

Pent    Maslcrsoii  ga/ed    I.  in  L1   a  IK  I  earnest  ly  into  the  hiss- 
ing pool  hel'ore  he  spoke.      "  Ilil  thess  heats   mi'  cl'ar  out. 
I've  done  knowed   that    (liar  spring,  man   an'   hoy, 
sence   I    was    knee-high    ter  a    toad    I'rog,   an'    I    'low    hit's 
allers  hc'n  col'  water  's  long  's  I    kin  ric'lect." 

\\'c|l.  hit's  hoi  ernongh  t'  seal'  a  shoal  in  now."  said 
Uie  burned  one.  Sonic  little  i  n  vest  i  gut  ion  was  attempted, 
such  as  feeling  the  ground  in  the  vicinity,  cooling  a  lil- 
lle  of  the  water  and  tasting  it.  and  one  even  went 
so  far  as  lo  test  (he  temperature  of  the  dill'  hack  of 
the  spring,  as  if  il  might  prove  to  he  the  chimney  ID  this 
remarkable,  siihlerranean  furnace 

Such  news  travels  last  and  far.  Inside  of  an  hour 
little  knots  of  people  had  gathered  at  the  usual  focussing- 
pom  t-  to  discuss  Ihe  new  marvel. 

Hiram  Upton's  hlacksmith  shop  was  one  of  these.  The 
smith  stood  with  folded  arms,  leaning  against  his  anvil, 
a  lialf  nc  red  n  Ions  smile  play  ing  over  his  sh  re  w  d  I'eal  u  res 
as  the  little  group  of  loiterers,  stirred  for  once  out  of  the 
reticence  which  is  the  mountaineer's  birthright,  talked 
excitedly  about  the  strange  phenomenon. 

"  Then  it's  a  sure  fact?"  asked  a  miner  u  ho  had  just 
come  up  the  valley,  and  who  had  not  seen  for  himself. 

"Yon-all  heller  'low  hit  air,"  replied  a  gaunt  moun- 
taineer. '  Jell'  Scruggs,  he  thess  shoved  his  hand  in, 
an'  hit  seal!  him  pow'ful  had." 

"  Reckon  I'll  go  long'  up  that  a- way  a  He'  dinner,  said 
the  miner.  I'd  walk  a  mile  any  time  lo  see  a  col1 

spring  what  tuck  to  b'ilin'  in  one  night 

"I'll  go 'long  with  you,  neighbor,"  said  1'pton.  "I'd 
jusl  like  to  see  for  myself:  not  as  I  misdoubts  you,  Mr. 
(.Yowby,  only  it's  all-tired  ciir'us,  am'l  it.  now?" 

I  >iek  and  Carey  w  ere  MI  the  shop,  listening  to  the  talk. 
At  this  appointment  for  an  afternoon  visit  lo  the  spring 
1  >ick  beckoned  to  I'arey  and  vanished  out  of  the  back 
door. 

"  What  do  vou  think  about   it  '."    he  asked. 


"Bout  father    .  -     im   'j  < >i  1 1 '  np  the  cove  after 

diun    .  il   i"'  hot  'r  cold  for  'em?" 

Reckon   hit   '11  g'd  cold   l>\    that  I •-'" 

i  lourse  it  will." 

"  I'm  'feared  they  might  be  trouble,  'cause  they  's  a  lot. 
,,'  f0l]  at  hain't  seen  bit  when  hit's  b'ilin',  an' 

thej   all    wouldn't    nev'  believe  hit   had   b'iled." 

That's  a   fact,"  responded    J  >ick,  "an'  we  don't   want 
anvbodv    lighlin    about    it. 

And  3O  the  afternoon  visitors  to  the  spring  were  able 
t,,  verif}  the  accounts  of  their  predecessors.  It.  was  hot, 
iindeniahlv  so.  Moreover,  as  if  ill  honor  of  the  alU'n- 

tion    it     was   attracting,    the   alter >n    display    was   even 

more  remark-able  than  that  of  the  morning.  It  roared 
ami  gurgled  joyously,  sending  np  clouds  of  steam  like  a 
small  geyser,  and  I  >r.  I'.arrie.  who  brought  a  thermometer, 
found  the  water  quite  up  to  the  boiling  point, 

What  do  you  think  of  it.  doctor.""  asked  Mr.  Alcorn. 

"  If.'s  very  curious  and  quite  beyond  me.  There  are 
no  apparent  reasons  for  volcanic  action  anywhere  ill  this 
region,  and.  on  I  lie  ol  her  hand,  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
wav  of  accounting  for  the  heal." 

"Might  il  not  be  attributed  to  chemical  action  in  this 
instance.'"  asked  the  other.  "I  have  seen  the  thing  on 
a  small  scale  in  a  mine  where  a  lime  '  horse  '  was  encoun- 
tered 

"That  would  be  a  more  probable  explanation  if  this 
were  a  limestone  region.  As  it  is,  yon  know  there  is  no- 
thing but  sandstone  and  con  glomerate  around  here." 

"That's  so.  It's  the  same  formation  as  that  at.  the 
mine,  and  there  is  no  limestone  there." 

"  I  have  been  asking  questions  of  some  of  the  older  in- 
habitants." contin  lied  the  doctor.  "  They  all  aflirm  that 
the  spring  has  always  been  famous  not.  only  for  its  cold- 
ness i, Hi  for  certain  curative  properties  of  the  water.  Old 
Mrs.  I'.ledso  savs  that,  in  her  youth  the  mountaineers  used 
to  ( ic  long  distances  to  obtain  it." 

Mr.  Aleorn  was  silent  for  a  moment  ;  then  he  said, 
"  ])octor.  ca  n  this  be  a.  trick  '." 

"That  was  my  lirst.  thought,"  replied  the  physician; 
'' but."  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm  around  the  cove,  "  your 
eyes  are  belter  than  mine.  Do  you  see  any  chance  for 
such  a  thing?" 

"I  must  confess  that  I  don't,  and  yet  these  cliffs  are 
full  of  crevices  and  caves." 

"That's  very  true:  so  they  are;  but  a  cave  won't  ac- 
count for  the  phenomenon  unless  you  throw  in  a  steam- 
boiler  or  two,  and  some  other  very  improbable  condi- 
tions." 

"  You  are  right.  I  guess  we'll  have  to  fall  baek  upon 
the  volcanic  theory,  the  which  I  am  naturally  anxious  to 
disprove.  The  mine  is  only  a  mile  above  this,  and  we'll 
he  having  manifestations  there  before  long  if  the  crust 
here  is  thin  enough  to  boil  water." 

1  wonder  il  the  water  really  has  any  medicinal  prop- 
erl  ics.'"  said  the  doctor,  reflectively. 

"  Possibly  it  has.  Have  you  the  means  for  making  an 
analysis.'" 

''Not  properly:  the  necessary  chemicals  couldn't  be 
"i>t: 'il  short  of  some  of  the  large  cities." 

"  What  a  magnificent  site  this  plateau  would  be  for  a 
hotel  sanitarium-  a  good  climate,  a  magnificent  view,  fine 
trees,  the  cliff  for  a  background  ;  and  if  the  water  should 
really  prove  to  be  benelicial—  Doctor.  I  believe  I'll  have  it 
analyzed.  I  know  a  few  men  in  the  East  who  would  fur- 
nish the  capital  for  an  enterprise  of  this  kind.  Some  of 
our  own  stockholders  in  the  mining  company  would  go 
into  it." 

As  a  result  of  this  conversation  a  bottle  of  water  from 
the  spring,  carefully  sealed  and  packed  in  a  box  of  saw- 
dust, started  that  same  evening  on  a  long  journey  to  a 
noted  chemist  in  Boston.  Mr.  Alcorn,  part  owner  and 
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resident  manager  of  the  Cove  Springs  mine,  never  did 
things  by  halves;  a  proof  of  this  was  an  immediate  in- 
quiry as  to  the  ownership  of  the  cove,  followed  by  :i  ride 
to  the  county  seat  at  Scottsboro  the  next  day  to  examine 
the  title  to  the  property.  As  he  rode  through  the  village 
1  liram  Upton  called  to  him  from  the  door  of  his  shop. 

"Heard  about  the  spring-;"  lie  asked,  as  the  manager 
cheeked  his  horse. 

"No.      What  about  it?" 

"  <  >h,  nothin',  only  it's  cold  's  ice-water  ag'in.  Stopped 
boilin' just 's  sudden  '.s  it  began." 

The  total  unreliability  of  this  remarkable  fountain  be- 
came in  the  course  of  the  next  two  weeks  as  much  of  a 
wonder  as  its  first  metamorphosis  from  a  cold  to  a  boiling 
spring.  For  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  its  water  would 
bubble  up  clear  and  limpid,  with  a  temperature  that  made 
one  think  of  buried  glaciers  and  hidden  ice  moraines  us 
ils  source;  then  would  come  an  interval  of  a  few  hours, 
when  it  would  be  hot  enough  to  boil  vegetables.  It  had 
no  regular  periods,  and  after  much  patient  investigation, 
Dr.  liarrie  and  Mr.  Alcorn  could  settle  but  three  definite 
conditions  which  never  varied:  it  was  always  cold  at 
night,  it  grew  hot  very  gradually  and  cooled  very  quickly, 
and,  strangest  of  all,  the  flow  of  waste  water,  which  filled 
a  considerable  rivulet  when  the  spring  was  cold,  dimin- 
ished to  a  mere  thread  when  the  water  was  hot.  All  of 
which  data  was  carefully  entered,  compared,  and  verified 
in  the  doctor's  note-book,  without  in  the  least  contributing 
to  an  answer  of  the  main  question  of  why  a  spring  which 
has  always  been  a  pattern  of  steadiness  and  decorum 
should  suddenly  take  on  habits  so  unaccountable  and  er- 
ratic. 

At  last  there  came  a  period  of  several  days,  during 
which  the  water  was  clear  and  cold.  Dick  Upton  was 
helping  his  father  pretty  continuously  during  these  days, 
and  Carey  spent  much  of  his  time  around  the  blacksmith 
shop.  As  a  matter  of  strict  truth,  neither  of  the  boys 
was  quite  satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  their  huge  joke, 
partly  because  they  had  long  since  extracted  all  the  fun 
there  was  in  it,  and  partly  for  the  reason  that  the  necessi- 
ty of  keeping  the  secret  of  the  cave  made  it  impossible  to 
share  the  fun.  with  anyone  else. 

Moreover,  they  were  beginning  to  see  the  serious  side  of 
the  affair.  Ignorant  people  were  frightened,  and  the 
negroes  were  beginning  to  shun  the  cove,  and  to  talk 
about  "  harnts "  and  hobgoblins;  even  sensible  people 
were  perplexed,  and  now  the  shadow  of  a  still  more 
serious  outcome  was  impending.  Dick  told  Carey  about 
it  while  the  blacksmith  was  shoeing  ahorse  in  front  of 
the  shop. 

"  I  heard  this  morning  that  Mr.  Alcorn  was  tryin'  to 
buy  the  cove  from  your  father,"  he  said. 

"  What  all  do  he  want  'ith  hit?"  asked  Carey. 

"  I  dunno  ;  but  somebody  said  it  was  to  build  a  big 
hotel  up  there." 

Further  private  talk  was  stopped  by  the  entrance  of 
Hiram  Upton  with  a  customer,  and  Carey  went  home 
with  a  queer  medley  of  thoughts  jostling  in  his  mind. 
If  his  father  could  sell  the  cove,  there  would  be  money 
to  spare,  and  out  of  this  thought  there  sprang  up,  like 
Aladdin's  night- growing  palaces,  visions  of  what  he 
could  do  and  become  with  the  education  which  the 
money  would  perhaps  put  within  his  reach.  And  as 
against  this,  could  he  allow  Mr.  Alcorn  to  be  swindled 
by  the  sham  hot  spring?  Could  he  ever  hold  up  his 
head  again  if  he  permitted  the  sale  to  go  on?  Would  it 
be  honest? 

This  poor  unlettered  mountain  lad  knew  nothing  of 
the  specious  arguments  with  which  an  unprincipled  man 
of  business  would  gloze  over  the  points  which  so  dis- 
tressed him.  To  Carey  it  was  a  clear-cut  question  of  right 
or  wrong,  honesty  or  dishonesty. 

In  the  mean  time  the  sawdust-packed  bottle  had  safely 


Hindi-  the  journey  to  Boston,  and  ils  contents  had  formed 
the  basis  of  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  chemist's  lab- 
oratory. In  due  season  Mr.  Alcorn  received  something 
like  this,  as  a  result: 

HKAK  Sin, — The  following  is  an  analysis  ol'  the  \v;iter  referred 
to  in  \  oni  letter  of  tlio  liilh  ultimo. 

One  pint  contains:  grainp. 

Ferrous  Carbonate 0.30O 

Calcium  Carbonate , 1.667 

Sodium  Chloride n.-j  t:< 

Sodium  Sulphate o  :,i;i 

Magnesium  Sulphate 1.5(1(1 

Calcium  Sulphate !i  'J7r, 

Alumni;!   '.t  '.nil! 


Tolal     23.504 

There  i.s  also  a  trace  of  free  carbonate  of  copper,  lor  tlie  pres- 
ence of  which  in  a  chalybeate  water  it  is  difficult  to  account, 
unless  there  be  some  extraneous  cause,  such  as  the  presence 
ol'  copper  pipes  lending  into  or  out  of  the  sprm<;.  The  pro- 
portion of  copper  is,  however,  so  slight  as  not  to  affect  the 
valuable  medicinal  properties  of  the  water  in  the  least.  You 
will  note  on  attached  sheets  comparisons  of  I  he  above  analysis 
with  those  made  of  the-  waters  ol'  noted  mineral  springs  in 
Europe  and  America  ;  these  exhibits  will  .sufficiently  demon- 
strate the  importance  of  your  discovery.  Yours  truly, 

.1.  11.  CAMI:I:ON-,  Analytical  Chemist. 

This  information  brought  the  question  of  the  purchase 
down  to  the  possibility  of  driving  a  bargain  with  Pent 
Maslerson,  and  with  this  end  in  view  the  manager  called 
at  the  cottage  of  the  mountaineer  in  the  evening  of  the 
day  when  Carey  ha.d  learned  from  Dick  that  the  pur- 
chase was  a  probability. 

Carey  was  present  at  the  interview,  a  silent  figure,  but 
every  trivial  circumstance  of  the  conference  photo- 
graphed itself  upon  his  memory.  The  lank,  sinewy  form 
of  his  father,  clad  in  rough  homespun,  sitting  in  the  old 
split-bottomed  chair,  the  lines  of  reticence  and  secretive- 
ness  deeply  graven  in  the  th'ti  face,  the  smoke  curling 
up  from  the  blackened  cob  pipe  in  his  hand.  And  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fire  the  manager,  a  curl,  decisive 
man  of  business,  inured,  as  even  Carey  could  see,  to  mak- 
ing his  bargains  on  his  own  terms,  and  yet  tinged  with 
a  kindliness  that  made  him  defer  to  the  simpler  man 
where  the  question  involved  the  sale  of  the  only  foot- 
hold of  the  family.  He  was  trying  to  get  Masterson  to 
set  a  price  upon  the  land. 

"Oh,  I  'low  hit  ain't  wuth  much;  they's  on'y  a  little 
patch  'at  b'longs  ter  me." 

"I  know,"  interrupted  the  manager.  "I  presume  I'm 
more  familiar  with  the  exact  boundaries  than  you  are.  I 
had  my  engineer  run  the  lines  the  other  day." 

"'Pears  like  you-all  mighty  anxious  ter  buy  that  thai- 
patch,  Cap'n  Alcorn."  The  little  gray  eyes  of  the  moun- 
taineer peered  sharply  at  the  man  of  business. 

"  I  am,  Masterson  ,  and  to  show  you  that  I  am  quite  as 
anxious  to  be  fair  with  you,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think 
yon  do  not  know.  You  have  a  valuable  spring  on  the 
land." 

"  Hit  ain't,  hit  ain't,"  Carey  kept  repeating  to  himself, 
while  his  father  answered:  "Yes,  hit's  a.  mighty  line 
spring,  leastwise  hit  war  'for'  hit  tuck  ter  b'ilin'.  They 
warn't  110  likelier  on  this  yere  mounting." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  and  I  want  to  buy  it.  What  will 
you  take  for  the  land?" 

"  I  duuno,  Cap'n.  'Tain'l.  the  vally  o'  the  land,  n'r  yit 
the  spring.  Hit  air  thess  the  on'y  patch  'at  I  ever  did 
own,  an'  I  'low  I  sorter  hate  ter  quit  hit.  What  'd  hit  be 
wuth  ter  you-all  ?" 

The  manager  hesitated.  The  knowledge  of  the  real 
worth  of  the  spring  was  his,  and  he  was  bound  by  no  law 
of  trade  to  give  the  seller  the  advantage  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  analysis.  And  yet  Robert  Alcorn 
was  a  man  of  high  principles,  one  who  squared  his  ac- 
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lions  liy  a  higher  l;i\v  tli;in  that  of  Inlying  ami  selling. 
"I'll  give  you  eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  land,"  he 
said,  cpiietly,  resolutely  setting  his  face  against  the  temp- 
t at  ion  to  consider  t  he  matter  from  a  business  point  of  \  lew. 

The  room  spun  in  di//y  circles  around   ('a rev  when   he 

heard    the    price    named.        With     returning    pi-esence    of 

mind  came  some  realization  of  all  that  this  money  would 

do   for  his   father  and   mother  and   himself,  (he  comforts 

it  would  provide,  the  education  it   \\onld  make  possible; 

and    drawn   like    a    bar-sinister    of   shadow    across    these 

hrilliant    pictures    was    the    thought    of    the   tcrrilde   price 

he  would    liave    to    pay,  of   the   shame  that  he    would    en 

when  the  manager   learned  that  the  boiling  spring 

a  trick. 

Masterson  smoked   in  silence  lor  a   few  ments,  and 

then  said  :    "  Hit  air  a heap  o'  money.  ( 'ap'n.lmt  I  'low  you 

all  knows  what  yer  a  doin'.  Hit  air  a  trade,  an"  \  ere's  my 
hand  on  hit,"  ami  he  extended  that  memher  to  the  man- 
ager who  look  it  in  a  hearty  grasp,  and  rose  to  go. 

Carey's  mind  was  made  np  in  an  instant.     He  slipped 

i I  iced  out  of  the  door,  and  ran  up  the  sidewalk  to 

the  porch  of  the  company's  store,  which  he  knew  Mr.  Al- 
corn would  pass  on  his  way  home.  The  light  from  with- 
in streamed  out  across  the  walk,  and  the  hoy  stood  wait- 
ing in  the.  shadow  of  one.  of  the  awning  posts,  fighting 
his  battle  over  and  over  again  as  the  minutes  slipped  by. 

It  was  no  easy  thing  which  be  was  about  to  do;  he 
bad  had  no  training  in  the  higher  motives  of  life  to  lit 
him  for  so  sharp  a  strugi;!"  with  temptation.  lie  could 
only  repeat  over  and  over:  "Jlil  ain't  right.  Hit's  a 
Swin'le.  I  cain't  'low  hit  to  LIO  on." 

Fortunately  he  had  not  long  to  wait.  Tie  saw  the 
door  of  his  father's  cottage  open  and  then  close  behind 
the  manager.  As  Mr.  Alcorn  stepped  to  the  lighted  space 
Carey  plucked  his  sleeve. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  if."  he  said,  turning  <piickly. 

Carey  tried  to  speak,  but  a  lump  came  in  his  throat. 

"  What  is  it,  my  boy'     asked  the  manager. 

"Hit's — bit's  the  spring.  Cap'n  Alcorn.      You-all  thess 


mus'n't  buy  hit.  Hit.  ain'l.  a  sure-enough  b'iler.  Me  an' 
Dick  Upton  thess  si  nek  a  piece  o'  hose  on  the  ol'  still  ill 
the  cave,  an'  made  it.  bile  I  hat  a -way." 

""What  old  siill  in  ubal  cave?  Sit  down  here,''  said 
the  manager,  seating  himself  on  an  empty  box." 

Then  Carey  told  the  whole  story  of  the  discovery  of 

tl ave  and  its  contents;  of  Dirk's  happy  thought,  and 

how  they  ran  an  old  piece  of  hose  down  through  the 
hole  in  the  id  ill',  burying  one  end  among  the  loose  stones 
in  the  bottom  of  I  he  spring  and  attaching  the  other  to 
the  worm  of  the  still,  and  so  led  the  steam  into  the  wa- 
ter—" ( >hol"  said  Mr. Alcorn, interrupting.  "That's  where 
the  copper  came  from!" — how  they  found  it  impossible 
to  heat  the  spring  while  the  natural  flow  was  unchecked. 
and  how  they  duelled  tins  into  another  channel  in  (lie 
cave;  how  they  only  intended  it  as  a  joke,  and  had  no 
thoughts  of  serious  results;  and  then,  almost  in  a  whis- 
per, he  told  of  his  ambitions  and  the  dreadful  temptation 
to  keep  silent.  "  I  reckoned  you-all  ought  to  know  'bout 
the  spring,"  he  said,  at  the  end  of  bis  story,  "an'  I  'lowed 
bit  was  owin'  to  tell  you  all  'bout  the  other  too." 

The  manager  ga/ed  steadily  at  the  hanging  lamp  in  the 
store  for  a  few  minutes,  after  the  story  was  ended,  and 
Carey  thought  he  was  angry.  When  he  finally  spoke  it 
was  not  to  the  point,  for  he  arose  and  said  that  the  lam]) 
was  uncommonly  bright;  didn't  Carey  think  so?  Where- 
upon ( 'arey  got  down  from  the  box,  and  "allowed  "  he'd 
go  home  and  tell  his  father. 

"  That's  right,  my  boy;  that's  right.  Always  tell  your 
father  everything;  but  just  a  word  before  you  go.  It 
may  seem  ipieer  to  you.  but  I'd  rather  have  a  cold  spring 
than  a  hot  one.  1  didn't  buy  it  because  it  boiled,  but  be- 
cause it's  a  mineral  spring,  and  its  water  will  make  a 
great,  many  sick  people  well  again.  And  about  your  go- 
ing to  school  — I'll  talk  to  your  father  about  that,  and 
we'll  see  what  can  be  done.  Now  you  may  run  home 
and  tell  your  father  all  about  your  joke.  Good-night, 
my  lad.  There's  no  barm  done." 
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A    RUNAWAY    CAR    ON    A    MKXIrAN    MOUNTAIN. 

I^HE   ropes  with   which   the  boys  were   bound   chafed 
their  wrists  and  ankles,  but.  they  hardly  gave  them  a 
thought.      Lying  upon  the  hard  floor  was  uncomfortable, 
but  that,  did   not  trouble  them   either.      They  had   more 
important  things  to  think  about. 

Tiie  four  men  who  remained  in  the  room  after  the  boys 
had  been  tied  kept  up  a  continual  conversation  in  Span 
ish.  which  Larry  of  course  did  not  understand:  but  I'Vnl 
and  Faiiqua  understood,  and  Ferd  explained  it  later. 
What  Larry  did  understand  was  two  of  the  men,  at  a 
command  from  their  leader,  picking  him  up  by  the  shoul- 
ders and  heels,  and  carrying  him  out  into  the  broad  hall. 
and  laying  him  down  in  a  small  room  at  the  back  of  (he- 
house.  Two  other  men  a  moment  later  picki-d  Ferd  up 
in  the  same  way,  and  laid  him  down  beside  Larry.  Tin- 
man who  yave  (In-  orders  stepped  into  the  room,  and  ex- 
amined the  fastenings  of  the  only  window.  There  was 
no  glass,  but  a  heavy  pair  of  shutters,  hooked  and  bolted 
on  the  inside.  Motioning  to  the  men  to  go  out,  lie  fol- 
lowed them,  shutting  the  door  after  him,  and  locking-  it 
on  the  outside.  A  moment  later  tin-  boys  heard  some  one 
outside  the  window,  as  though  fixing  a  bar  across  the 
shutters. 

The  room  in  which  Ferd  and  Larry  now  Jay  was  not 


more  than  ten  feet  square,  and  was  totally  dark  except 
for  what  little  light  came  through  the  chinks  in  the 
shutters.  It  contained  no  furniture,  but  that  made  little 
difference  to  the  two  prisoners  with  their  feet  tied  togeth- 
er and  their  hands  bound  securely  behind  their  backs. 

"Larry,  yon  can  imagine  how  1  feel  about  this  thing," 
Ferd  said,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone.  "It's  not  the  be- 
in;;-  tied  up  here  like  a  calf  that  worries  me.  nor  the  being 
robbed,  nor  the  possibility  of  being  shot;  it's  knowing  that 
it's  all  my  fault,  and  that  I  have  brought  you  into  tins 
scrape.  lint  words  won't  mend  a  broken  head.  Since 
we're  here,  the  only  thing  worth  talking  about  is  the  waj 
to  escape." 

"Now  you're  talking1  sense,"  Larry  replied.  "First 
of  all  tell  me  what  you  think,  and  what  those  fellows  said 
before  they  brought  us  in  here.  There's  no  danger  of 
their  understanding  English,  is  there;" 

"  Very  lilt.le,"  said  Ken  I  "  There's  no  doubt  that  these 
fellows  are  bandits,  and  that  they  make  their  headquar- 
ters in  this  house.  We  have  walked  right  into  their 
arms.  Their  talk  was  all  about  keeping  us  safe,  and 
about  getting  a  big  ransom  from  the  Pouverts.  You  see, 
they  have  recognized  the  planter's  horses,  and  think  that 
we  belong  to  his  family.  As  near  as  1  could  make  out 
they  intend  to  send  Fauqua  down  to  the  plantation  with 
a  letter  demanding  a  ransom;  that's  the  reason  they  have 
separated  us.  In  that  case  they'll  take  us  away  from 


THE    CAR    GAVE   A    GREAT    LURCH,  AND    DASHED    AWAY    WITH   THE    SPEED    OF   THE    WIND. 
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here    In  r,iL''ht.  ''I    ""r    friends    tu 

Kor  •    i  lia  M  a  and 

talked  over  the  situation.      Would  tin  \   be  shot  if  i 

,  d  in  pa\  omS      Kerd  i  not;  to  kill 

t'uem     would    <ln    ill'-    bandits    mi    g i.  ;iml    would    only 

niak'  .        lorilies  llir  i •      dined  1o  cat.-li 

Anil  how    HIM. -ii   panSOtn    would  lin-\    likeh    demand:      Oil. 
,     ;    tWO  O1    three   thousand    dol  lai'S, 
anvway,   Kerd  lliou 

"  And  I'm  afraid  t'ncle  Urn  is  just  the  IM.-III  \\ould  pa\ 
it  i,,  gel  11-  "ill  of  tl'OUble,  l.an-\  said  •'  I'.'li  we  must 

not  give  him  the  chance.     Since  we've  got  into  the  scrape 

we  must  -/el  ourselves  mil  of  it.   Kerd        'I'lie  liandits  must 

i,,.  M-reeii  iftlie\  think  these  ropes  we're  tied  with  ai ml 

to  anythimr.       1    learned    to    handle    ropes   in    tlie  uynma 
-linn,  and    I    can     lia\e    us    liotli    loose    in    ten    nnnnles.    if 
tliere's  no  danger  of  the  fellows  coinini;-  to  look  at.  us." 

'I'iiei-e  did  MO!  seem  lobeaiiy  immediate  danger  of  it. 

for  hour  alter  hour  passed,  and  the  men  (lid  not  visit, 
them.  It  must  lie  nearly  dusk,  they  thought;  lint  lhe\ 
could  not  tell,  for  llieir  watches  had  lieen  taken  from 
them. 

ll  was  Larry  who  proposed  the  plan  of  action  that  was 
d  upon.  They  would  wait  until  il  was  fairly  dark, 
and  then  untie  themselves.  Then  they  would  eillieropen 
Or  break  down  the  shutters,  and  if  I  hey  found  a  L:  uard  on 
dutv  oulside  they  would  both  make  a  dash  for  him  and 
disarm  him.  "\Vilh  his  anus  they  could,  perhaps,  keep 
the  Others  al  bay  long  enough  lo  escape  in  the  darkness. 
It'  aii\  one  shonlil  enter  the  room  while  they  were,  at 
work  they  would  immediately  attack  him.  and  try  to  dis- 
arm him. 

"  It's  a  desperate  chance.  I'Vrd  We'll  have  to  take 
our  lives  in  our  hands.  But  I'd  rather  risk  anything  than 
lei  \  our  father  pay  a  ransom  for  us.  I  should  he  ashamed 
to  hold  up  my  head  if  he  did." 

"I'm    ready     for    an\     chance,    Larry,"    Ferd    replied 
"  And  1   believe  we  can  do  it.      You  can  count   on   me.  old 
man."      And  Larry  had  seen  enough  of  Ferd  s  courage  to 
know    I  hat    he  could 

When  no  more  light  came  in  through  the  chinks  of 
the  shutters  they  began  operations.  Following  his  colts 
ill's  instructions.  Ferd  turned  over  on  his  face,  and  Larry 
fell  to  work  at  the  knots  with  his  teeth.  Kent's  hands 
wre  soon  untied,  and  with  one  pair  of  free  hands  it  was 
an  ea-\  matter  to  untie  all  the  rest.  Both  boys,  freed 
from  their  bonds,  stepped  on  tiptoe  to  the  window 

"There  Seems  to  be  a  heavy  bar  across  the  outside.' 
Ferd  whispered.  "  If  we  only  had  a  k7iife  hlade  to  shove 
throuirh  the  crack  we  might  lift  it."  But  their  knives 
had  gone  with  their  watches  and  mom  \ 

While  they  deliberated  what  lo  do  they  were  startled 
l>>  a  low  "  tap,  tap,  tap."  upon  the  outside  of  the  shutter. 
The\  drew  hack  instinctively,  and  a  moment  later  the. 
tapping  was  repealed  It  might  possibly  be  a  friend, 
and  could  hardly  In-  all  enemy,  and  Ferd  stepped  up  ami 
lapped  in  the  same  way  on  the  inside.  They  heard  a 
slight  grating  outside,  as  though  the  bar  wen/  beinif  taken 
down. 

"Unfasten  the  holt!"  Larry  whispered,  as  he  sho\ed 
back  the  hooks.  "If  it's  one  of  the  bandits,  we'll  spring 
out.  upon  linn." 

Before  Ferd  could  reply  the  shutters  began  to  open 
cautiously,  and  in  an  instant  a  familiar  brown  face  ap- 
peared between  them.  It,  was  Fauqua! 

Immediately  a  brown  linger  stole  up  across  the  brown 
lips  to  caution  them  to  be  silent,  and  then  beckoned 
them  to  come.  First  Ferd  and  then  Larry  crawled 
through  the  open  window  and  noiselessly  reached  the 
ground.  Fauqua  motioned  them  to  follow,  and  led  them 
as  rapidly  and  silently  as  possible  among  the  bushe 
had  grown  u])  in  the  deserted  yard.  Soon  reaching  a 


lialf-niiin ':  climbed    il.and    ran    croucb- 

i  •,!•    i-oad        Scralchin'j  themselves  with  briers. 
[CSS  than  live  minutes  they  were 
across  the    road    .  enough   into  a  jungle  on   the   op 

6  side  |o  he  safe  from    iin diate  pursuit. 

In  the  darkness  of  I  he  thick  underbrush,  where  then 
\vas  no  danger  of  the  bandits  finding  them  when  they 

discovered   the  escape,    Kauqua  spoke  for  the   lirsi   time. 

and  would  have  manifested  his  love  for  both  his  young 
,  rs  h\  ca  peri  Hi:'  about  them  and  hugging  them  if 
Ferd  had  not  made  a  slartlin-r  proposal.  Now  that,  they 
Were  free.  Kerd  had  forgot  len  his  grief  over  being  the 
cause  of  the  trouble:  be  was  not  salislied  lo  leave  the 
bandits  so  easil  \ 

"It's  too  much  to  leave  our  three  horses  and  our 
watches  and  money  with  them!"  he  exclaimed.  "They 
must  have  horses  of  their  own.  and  if  you  will  stay  here 
with  l''aui|Ua.  Larry.  I'll  try  lo  lind  them.  I'll  get  not 
onh  our  own  horses,  but  some  of  theirs,  to  pay  for  what, 
lliev've  taken  of  ours  Then  we  can  go  home  with  a 
good  face,  if  we  come  out  even  with  the  bandits." 

Il  was  as  much  as  Larry  could  do  to  dissuade  his  roiis- 
in  from  this  foolish  undertaking.  Ferd  was  .so  full  of 
having  revenge  upon  the  bandits  by  driving  otl'  their 
horses  and  recovering  their  own  that  he  would  certainly 
have  tried  il  if  Larry  had  not  kept  him  back  almost  by 
force.  l''aii(|iia  was  opposed  lo  it  loo,  and  between  them 
both  Ferd  was  compelled  to  submit. 

After  making  a  long  detour  through  the  jungle  tbey 
came  out  upon  the  road  again  and  followed  it  down  the 
mountain,  thinking  it  safe  enough,  as  they  were  on  fooi, 
and  therefore  noiseless,  while  the  bandits,  if  they  pur- 
sued, would  lie  mounted,  and  mi^ht  easily  be  heard  and 
avoided. 

Kau([iia  was  eager  to  tell  the  story  of  his  own  adven- 
tures, and  lie  told  it  while  they  hurried  down  the  moun- 
tain. He  had  been  sent  oil'  in  I  lie  middle  of  the  afternoon 
with  a  letter  to  the  planter  demanding  live  thousand  dol- 
lars a's  a  ransom  for  the  two  hoys. 

"I  don't  believe  we're  worth  that  much!"  Ferd  inter- 
rupted. 

"But.  you  t'ink  I  go.'"  Fauqua  went  on.  "No,  sah  ! 
Fauqua  got  mo'  sense  'n  dat.  I  go  till  I  out  o'  sight ;  run, 
run,  fast,  like  I  scared.  l>en  1  hide  in  cle  bushes,  an' 
pretty  soon  when  it  come  dark  I  come  back  an'  steal  up 
to  de  house.  I  expect  to  Iin'  guard  outside,  an'  I  carry 
big  rock-  in  each  ban'  to  break  he  head.  But  no  guard 
(lore.  I  sneak  aroim'  to  de  front,  an'  1  hear  'em  inside, 
a  rattlin"  de  knives  an'  a  cliiikin'  de  glass.  By-an'-by  I 
.slip  arouu'  to  de  bade,  where  I  knowed  you  was.  I  lap, 
lap.  tap.  on  one  shuttah,  two  shuttuh,  free,  but  no 
answali.  I>en  I  came  lo  de  right  one,  an'  I  heah  you 
tap  inside,  an'  I  take  down  the  bah.  An'  here  we  all  is." 

It  was  after  midnight  when  three  dusty  boys  arrived 
at  the  sugar  plantation,  so  tired  that  they  were  ready  to 
drop.  The  house  was  in  a  great  slate  of  excitement  over 
their  absence,  and  mounted  men  had  been  sent  out  in 
various  directions  to  bunt  for  them.  Ferd  told  the  story 

of  their  capture  and  escape,  taking  all  the  blame  for  g <.• 

upon  his  own  shoulders. 

\\  hat  an  inffriml  country,  Pouvert!"  Uncle  Ben  ex- 
claimed, when  Kerd  concluded.  He  had  been  walking 
up  and  down  the  piazza,  his  fury  increasing  as  the  story 
advanced  "We  wouldn't  stand  such  things  in  Trini- 
dad! Rouse  up  some  of  your  men,  and  we'll  go  now, 
to  night,  and  wipe  that  gang  oil'  the  face  of  the  earth  ! 
Eere  an-  four  of  us.  and  wilh  a  dozen  of  your  darkies 
well  armed  we'll  make  an  end  of  them  !" 

Ferd  looked  eagerly  at  the  planter,  hoping  for  a  favor- 
able reply;  but  (he  planter  only  smiled  and  threw  him- 
self back  in  his  chair. 

"Take  a  fresh  cigar.  Kirkwood,"  he  said.  "You're 
excited,  and  it's  not  well  to  be  excited  in  this  climate; 
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heats  the  blood,  you  know.  Here  are  the  boys  safe  anil 
sound,  so  we  needn't  disturb  ourselves.  There's  a  much 
better  way  to  deal  with  those  fellows.  They're  nothing 
but  the  most  ordinary  thieves,  or  they'd  not  have  left  the 
boys  without  a  guard,  and  let  them  escape.  I'll  send  word 
down  to  Cienfuegos  to-morrow,  and  set  the  military  after 
tin-in.  They'll  have  them  within  a  week,  you  may  de- 
pend, ami  we'll  very  likely  get  the  property  back.  What 
docs  it,  amount  to.  after  all?  Three  horses — well,  we've 
plenty  more;  and  two  revolvers,  two  watches,  and  a  little 
money.  How  much  money  did  you  have,  boys?" 

"  I  had  only  about  two  dollars  with  me."  said  Fercl. 

"And  I  had  just  some  loose  change,"  said  Larry,  "  fur 
my  purse  is  upstairs." 

"And  you  want  me  to  ride  into  the  mountains  to- 
night and  be  shot,  at  for  two  dollars  and  some  loose 
change!''  the  planter  exclaimed.  "Thank  you.  no." 

Instead  of  taking  another  ride  into  the  mountains  the 
boys  went  off  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  too  tired  to  discuss  Un- 
exciting events  of  the  day.  But  in  the  morning,  when 
Larry  was  nearly  dressed,  and  his  cousin  sat  on  the  edge, 
of  the  bed  stretching  himself,  Ferd  began. 

"  I  knew  just  how  it  would  be  when  I  began  to  manage 
things,"  he  said.  "  The  minute  I  take  charge  we  get 
into  trouble.  I  had  no  business  to  take  you  into  the 
mountains,  and  I  knew  better  at  the  time.  See  how 
smoothly  everything  went  in  Bermuda  and  Nassau  when 
you  had  charge." 

"  Say,  don't  do  it,  Ferd,"  Larry  interrupted.  "  I  know 
just  what  you  are  going  on  to  say,  so  it's  not  worth  while 
In  say  it.  You're  going  to  tell  me  what  a  bad  fellow  you 
are.  and  how  you're  always  getting  into  scrapes.  But 
there's  another  side  to  it,  Ferd.  If  you  do  get  into 
scrapes,  you  know  how  to  get  out  of  them,  for  you're  as 
brave  a.s  two  lions.  There  were  no  bandits  in  the  other 
islands,  so  it  was  not  my  management  that  prevented  us 
from  meeting  any.  But  what's  the  use  of  talking 
We're  both  about  as  we  were  made,  I  reckon,  and  we'll 
both  be  ready  for  a  good  gallop  after  we've  had  our 
hot  coffee." 

They  had  that  gallop,  and  two  or  three  more,  but  the 
next  day  was  their  last  on  the  plantation,  for  Uncle  Ben 
declared  that  he  could  not  stay  longer  away  from  the 
schooner.  The  planter  and  his  family  would  have  had 
them  stay  for  weeks  or  months,  but  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  they  went  back  to  the  station  in  the  same 
grand  style  in  which  they  arrived,  and  in  a  few  hours 
were  in  Havana  again,  Ferd  and  Larry  once  more  in  the 
Pasaje  Hotel,  and  Uncle  Ben  on  board  the  schooner. 

For  three  days  the  boys  enjoyed  the  life  and  bustle  of 
Havana,  and  made  visits  to  Matanzas,  the  Yumuri  Valley, 
and  the  caves  of  Bellamar.  After  the  luxury  of  the 
plantation  they  were  more  willing  than  ever  to  make 
themselves  comfortable  in  the  chief  city  of  the  West 
Indies,  where  they  found  everything  ready  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  all  who  could  pay.  They  drove  in  the  parks, 
visited  the  opera,  looked  through  the  old  cathedral  and 
the  other  curious  churches,  and  laughed  to  think  that 
they  were  the  same  boys  who  only  a  few  days  before  had 
been  living-  with  a  negro  family  in  Nassau. 

"  That  is  the  third  new  world  I  have  seen.  Uncle  Ben," 
Larry  exclaimed,  leaning  against  the  rail  as  the  schooner 
sailed  out  of  Havana  Harbor.  "This  is  the  greatest  of 
the  three,  and  the  most  beautiful.  Who  would  imagine 
there  was  such  a  place  only  a  hundred  miles  from  our 
Florida  coast  !  Good-by,  old  Morro  Castle  !  good-by, 
Havana!  I  may  never  see  you  again,  but  I  shall  never 
see  anything  half  so  handsome." 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that!"  Uncle  Ben  laughed. 
"  You  haven't  seen  the  whole  world  yet,  you  know. 
We'll  hear  what  you  have  to  say  after  you  see  Mexico. 
We  should  be  in  Vera  Cruz  in  six  or  seven  days  if  we 
have  good  weather,  and  you'll  see  some  sights  in  the 


Mexican   mountains  that  I  imagine  will  make  you  forget 
all  about  Havana." 

"  It  '11  not  make  us  forget,  the  bandits !"  Ferd  exclaimed. 

I  >o  \ou  know,  Larry,  the  greatest  mistake  I  made  in 
l.'uha.'  I  never  thought  to  ask  the  bandits  about  Abel 
Koretinger!  I  asked  in  other  places,  though,  lint  it  did  no 
good." 

For  six  days  and  nights  the  Boat  (lr<unl<>  skimmed 
the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  keeping  the 
Y  ncataii  coast  in  sight  great  part  of  the  time.  Progresso, 
Frontera,  Tabasco,  the  boys  caught  glimpses  of  from  a 
distance,  and  ranlcs  of  porpoises  they  bad  constantly  in 
front  of  the  bow,  in  lines  as  regular  as  soldiers  marching. 
On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  they  sighted  the  natural 
beacon  that  tells  the  mariner  he  is  approaching  the  Mex- 
ican coast. 

Larry  called  the  attention  of  one  of  llie  sailors  to  a, 
curious  cloud  he  had  been  watching.  "Like  a  bright 
cone  in  the  sky,  with  silver  edges,  and  white  in  the  centre. 
And  it  does  not  seem  to  change  at  all." 

"Nor  ever  will,"  the  sailor  responded.  "That  is  no 
cloud,  but  a  mountain  peak.  It  is  the  peak  of  Orizaba, 
always  covered  with  snow.  It  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
inland;  and  as  we  are  still  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
coast,  you  can  imagine  how  high  it  must,  be." 

It  was  after  dark  when  the  schooner  dropped  anchor 
oil'  Yera  Crti/.,  and  anxious  as  the  boys  were,  they  could 
not  land  till  morning. 

"  Here  s  the  fourth  world  for  you  to  explore,  bovs," 
LTncle  Ben  told  them,  as  they  sal  on  the  aflerdeck  that, 
evening  watching  the  lights  of  the  town,  "and  Ihe 
strangest  yet.  If  you  like  snails,  you  can  get  them  in 
any  of  the  hotels  here.  If  you  want  ice.  I  hey  bring  it  off 
the  mountains  for  you.  You  must  go  up  to  the  city  of 
.Mexico,  of  course;  but  before  you  do.  if  yon  lake  my  ad- 
vice, you'll  go  up  the  railroad  as  far  as  Boca  del  Monte, 
and  come  down  the  mountain  on  a  hand-car." 

"(  hi  a.  hand-car!"  both  the  boys  exclaimed. 

"Yes."  Uncle  Ben  replied;  "that  is  one  of  the  amuse 
ments  here,  and  they  have  hand-cars  specially  for  it.  You 
can  make  the  arrangements  in  the  railroad  ollice  here,  and 
the  car  will  be  ready  when  you  get  to  Boca  del  Monte. 
There's  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world  among 
.these  mountains,  and  flying  down  the  mountain  on  a 
light  hand  car  fairly  makes  your  hair  stand  on  end.  I 
know,  for  I've  tried  it.  Of  course  they  send  a  railroad 
man  with  you." 

Uncle  Ben  had  to  explain  that  the  first  hundred  miles 
of  the  railroad  journey  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  was  up  the  mountain  nearly  8000  feet  to  the  table- 
lands, so  that  a  hand  car  would  run  down  the  incline  at 
terrific  speed.  The  boys  agreed  that  though  they  might 
not  care  so  much  for  the  scenery,  such  a  ride  down  a 
mountain  was  not  to  be  neglected  .  and  when  they  reached 
shore  next  day,  they  were  hardly  settled  in  the  Hotel 
Veracruzaua  with  Fauqua  and  the  baggage  before  they 
set  out  for  the  railroad  office. 

Their  application  for  a  hand  car  from  Boca  del  Monte 
attracted  110  attention,  for  it  was  an  every-day  thing  for 
passengers  to  take  that  ride.  They  were  just  in  time, 
they  were  told,  to  take  the  train  for  Boca  del  Monte;  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  the  proper  time  to  start 
with  the  hand-car,  as  the  track  was  then  entirely  clear  for 
nearly  two  hours.  They  would  find  the  car  ready  for  them 
at  the  summit. 

Fauqua  was  left  behind  to  take  care  of  the  baggage, 
for  there  was  said  to  be  room  for  only  two  passengers  011 
the  hand-car;  and  after  a  delightful  ride  up  the  mountain 
in  a  train  of  odd-looking  cars  drawn  by  a  great  double 
locomotive  with  two  smokestacks  and  two  engineers,  and 
after  seeing  finer  scenery  than  Larry  had  ever  dreamed 
of.  the  boys  were  safely  landed  at  Boca  del  Monte. 

They  had  barely  time  to  eat  a  bite  of  dinner  in  a  queer 


liltl.-   hotel    by   llie  station    be-fore  ill' 

, 

In  ill,-  rear  wa  nough  for 

o  hold  on  by.      In   from   "i 

a    steel    ban. lie-,    u  illi    w'nie-h    he-  could 

the  speed  i""1  the 

rail  machine  on  \\  Inch  t<>  ma  urney 

••  Now  look  out  I'D i-  your  neck,  Lari  <  d  laughed, 
as  ti,.  Mir  places  on  tin-  liigh  bacli  "  ^  ou 

I  .mi  still  thr  manager,  and  there     no  telling  what 
liappen." 

"  h  v,  ill  not  be-  your  Faull  if  anj  tiling  happens,     Larrj 
••  \\',-  are  follow  ing  Uncle  Ben's  advice,  and 
o    Mto  ihis  \\  itli  our  eyes  open." 

'I'lic   brake-man    pressed  his   handle,  and    tlir  car  mo 

,1       Whi'ii   the}    were  oul  of  the  lilth-  (own  lie 

lie  spl  -''I    ainl   ill  a   few  minutes  I  hc\    si-emed  to 
lie    llyinir   down    lln'    mountain.       Through     tunnels    the\ 

dash,  over    lone and    mountain   villages 

H,. •.-,    pasl    like    lighl g1      The  scenery    was  grand,  bu  I 

,,      worli    enough    to    liold   on,    with    ihcir   hats 

iid  ween  i  he-n-  k  tiees. 

••  A.sk  liini  how  I'asi  we're  going,"  Larry  <jaspi-e1. 

"Aboul  thirty-five  mile-s  an  hour,"  1-Vrd  answered. 
after  asking  ihe  c|iiestioii  in  Spanish. 

Thej    were  dashing  along  tl Ige  «>f  a   tremendous 

It     uas    not    a    precipice,    lint    a    steep    decline 

leading  abruptly   down,  thousands  of   feet,  to  a,  beautiful 

vrallej    below,  covering   scores  of  square  miles.      There 

cities   and  towns    in    the    valley,  and   elinrclies   with 

tall  spires,  and  hundreds  of  tilled  fields. 

"Oli,  ask  him  to  slow  up  here!"  Larry  shouted. 
••  w  hat  a  beautiful  scene !" 

l-Vrel  spoke   to  the  lirakeman   in   Spanish,  and  the  man 

a  Midden  pull  upon  his  handle. 
The   lever  came  oil'  in  his  hands,  broken  short   .'IV  he 

nealll    I  he    Moor   of   the   ear' 

With  tlie  brake-  thus  loosened  and  beyond  control,  tin- 
ear  gave  a  e-reat  lurch,  ami  dashed  away  with  the  speed 
of  the  \\  itid. 

|  TO    I1K    CONTINUED.] 
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,;,!,. He  and  a   lot   of  brown   paint,  and  streaked  a 
a   monkey  with  a  very  accurate 

us  is  just  the  way  he  did  it," 


stole    a    p: 

"  lle>   must    ha\  e 
i-',  6,"   I    saiel. 

"Of  course  h--   was,  and 


AX     ANIMAL     SHOP. 

I'.Y     li.M.'NKT    PHILLIPS. 

you  say  is  very   line."  said  Mr. 


Church,  the 

"  Kollowing 


••  I1TII.\T 

\\  artist,  as  he  patted  a  /.elira's  head 
\oiir  lecture  I  am  to  believe  that  the  y.ebra.  has  his  pe- 
culiar marking's,  so  that  when  he  browses  among-  the 
limbs  of  the  low  trees  he  matches  himself  to  his  sur- 
roundings |)o\oii  know  what  I  think  .'" 

I  learn  so  muc-h  natural  history  from  Mr  Church  that 
1  was  silent.  1  was  waiting  for  some  deep  and  thought- 
ful re-mark. 

"The  monkevs  must    have   had  a  hand  in 


were  artistic   monkeys  around  in   Africa       Says  one-  of 

tli», i,    -Oh  my!    Such  a  lark!     Here  is  a  donkey.      Let's  ..  .., __ „„.. 

' ihhimup.     Stripes  are  all   the  go.     Anyhow,  it's  good  tr.-ule  an. I  a  brisk  one. 

practice  em  a  live  model,  and  such  fun:'     Then  a  monkey 


re-plied  Mr.  Church,  for  while  we  were  talking  the  artist 
had  made  tVie  pie-lure  which  shows  the  identical  monkey 
in  the  act  of  beautifying  a.  jackass. 

We  were  in  a.  epie-er  |>laee  em  the  outskirts  of  New 
York,  and  the  best  name'  I  ran  think  of  to  give  this  place 
is  to  e-all  it  an  "Animal  Shop."  You  could  walk  into 
that  shop,  just  as  any  little  hoy  into  a  toy-shop,  and  rap 
on  the  counter  and  ask  for  an  animal,  almost  any  kind 
of  one,  and  it  would  be-  handed  out  to  you.  There  would 
be-,  heiwever,  some'  elilVerences.  A  penny  would  not  go 
verj  far  Yon  would  want  a  good  many  dollars,  and 
then  in  exchange  for  your  money  you  would  receive  a 
re -a  I  live  wild  beast,  which  of  course  could  not  be  wrapped 
up  in  paper  en-  permit  itself  to  be  dragged  alter  you  with 
a  bit.  of  twine. 

Von   might  say  to  the-  shopman.   "A  lion,  please." 
"He-re'  you  are."   Mr.   Conklin  would  reply;    "a    sweet 
lion   just   two  years  old,  and  a  great   -jre.\\  h-r.       Anything 
else-  !" 

I   \\ant  to  look  over  some  tigers 

"Just  happen  to  have  a  prime  one.  lie  is  eight  years 
old,  and  was  captured  six  years  ago.  Was  the  pet  of  the 
Calcutta  (ianleii.  Ever  so  lovely  a  beast,  with  splendid 
fangs  and  whiskers.  Is  that  all?" 

"  Now  1   think  of  it.  I  ought  to  have  an  ele-phant." 
"  <Vrtainly.      1   have  one  just  about  two  years  old,  a 
little    tusker.      He    came   from    Agra.      He    is    perfectly 
gentle.      He   will    \\e-iub    KIOO  pounds.      In   teii   years   he 
will  weigh  50(10  pounds." 

"  What   might  he  be'   worth  '." 

'A    thousand   dollars.      If   lie    were   grown,  his    price 
would   be  live   thousand   dollars." 
"  "Why,  that  is  a  dollar  a  pound  !" 
".lust  about;   hut  1  throw  in  his  ivory." 
"  Would  he  not  cost  .1  good  deal  to  feed?" 

"He   is  a    growing    elephant.      He  eats    a 
big  mash  of  bran  every  day.  and  eight  quarts 
of  oats,  with  twenty  five-cent  loaves  of  bread, 
and  fifty  pounds  of  hay.     I  shall  give  him   in 
a  day  or  so  some  boiled  rice  with  molasses, 
for  elephants  have  a  sweet  tooth.      If  he  were 
a   -jrown  beast    you    would  have  to  multiply 
the  rations  I  give  the  little  elephant  by  five." 
\\  e   were  on   a   visit   to    an   establishment 
where  wild  animals  are  kept,  not  for  exhibi- 
tion, but   for  sale.       Proprietors    of   circuses, 
societies  who   manage   zoological  gardens,  or 
private    individuals   \\ho    want   an   animal    or  a  bird   or 
a    reptile    came   to    Mr.  Conklin  to  buy.      It   is  a  curious 


"  Where  is  my  pet  lion?"  asked  Mr.  Church. 
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''  Went  to  Chicago  yesterday,"  said  Mr.  Conk- 
lin.  "  I  liad  ten  zebras  last  week  and  have  only 
two  left.  That  tiger  is  as  good  as  gone,  and  it  is 
not  likely  the  little  elephant  will  remain  here 
long." 

"Is  your  business  as  much  in  Europe  as  here?" 
1  asked. 

"I  have  always  orders  from  England  or 
France  or  Germany.  'Coons  and  'possums  are 
in  good  demand  on  the  other  side,  with  many  of 
our  birds.  I  am  run  down  for  beavers,  they  are 
getting-  to  be  very  scare*'  " 

We  were  in  a  big  barnlike  building,  and  all 
around  us  in  their  cages  were  the  animals  and 
the  birds,  and  there  "was  a  vast  amount  of  howl- 
ing and  bleating, 
chattering  and 

screeching.  One 
cage  full  of  mon- 
keys was  particu- 
larly noisy.  I  knew 
at  once  why  the 
monkeys  were  jab- 
bering so.  I  had 

seen  Mr.  Chnrcli  go  out  of  the  animal  shop  and 
come  in  again  several  times  with  his  pockets 
bulging  out  with  pea-nuts  and  candy. 

"  You  see,"  said  Mr.  Church,  in  a  confidential  man- 
ner, ''these  poor  little  monkeys  do  not  have  anything 
like  the  same  chance  as  their  relatives  in  Central  Park. 
Nobody  stands  treat  for  the  monkeys  here,  and  so  I  am 
going  to  give  them  a  regular  tuck-out.  I  have  long 
wanted  to  discover  a  real  fresh  monkey  who  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  tastes  a  bit  of  candy,  and  I  think  there 
must  be  two  or  three  here." 

"These  two  zebras,"  said  Mr.  C'onklin,  ''are  nice  and 
sweet-tempered,  and  you  can  handle  them.  The  moun- 
tain-zebra is  a  rough  customer,  inclined  to  be  vicious. 
This  variety,  the  Chur- 
chill, can  be  managed 
by  kindness." 

Now  it  happened 
that  I  bad  just  read  in 
a  Cape  Colony  agricul- 
tural journal  that  an 
effort  was  about  to  be 
made  to  run  coaches 
over  a  line  in  Mashoua- 
land  with  teams  of  ze- 
bras. In  South  Africa 
horses  die  of  a  particu- 
lar disease  which  zebras 
are  free  from. 

Then  I  looked  at  the 
little  elephant.  He  had 
only  been  in  the  United 
States  a  few  days.  He 
was  a  youngster,  with 
tusks  fourteen  inches 
long.  He  was  exactly 
of  that  age  when  there 
would  be  the  least 
trouble  in  educating 
him.  Some  day  this 
elephant  will  learn 
how  to  stand  011  his 
head, eat  bread- and-mo- 
lasses  with  the  clown, 

and  maybe  walk  on  a  slack-rope.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  fond  of  elephants  at  a  distance,  and  appreciate  their 
sagacity;  but  I  advise  people  never  to  get  too  close  to 
them, unless  thekeeperis  near;  and  something  more,  nev- 
er get  between  an  elephant  and  a  wall. 


There  was  a  little  ocelot  about  as  big  as  a  cat  and  quite 
gentle.  You  could  pick  it  up. 

In  two  big  boxes  there  were  a  hundred  or  more  prairie- 
dogs,  just  arrived  from  Colorado.  They  would  stand 
erect,  and  look  through  you  with  their  black  piercing 
eyes.  They  seemed  to  be  full  of  curiosity,  and  wanted  to 
know  what  was  going  on. 

I  looked  at  panthers,  leopards,  pumas,  peccaries,  African 
antelopes,  bears,  kangaroos,  and  porcupines.  Here  was 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  South  American  porcupine,  and 
he  had  a  prehensile  tail,  showing  him  to  be  an  animal 

living  in  trees.  In 
a  cage,  hanging  head 
downward,  were  the 
flying -foxes,  big  bats 
with  India-rubber-like 
wings. 

A  man  came  in  with 
a  basketful  of  fish, 
and  slipped  one  be- 
tween the  slats  of  a 
wooden  box.  Then 
there  was  a  bark,  and 
a  sea-lion  swallowed 
that  fish  and  a  half- 
dozen  more  whole, 
without  chewing  them. 
One  very  pretty  thing 
was  to  watch  a  'possum 
with  her  litter  of  little 
ones.  Mrs.  'Possum 
twisted  her  tail  around 
her  children's  tails,  and 
kept  them  from  stray- 
ing away. 

Every  now  and  then 
I  would  hear  Mr. 
Church  laughing  as  he 
drew  a  bit  of  candy  or 
a  handful  of  pea-nuts 
out  of  his  pockets, 
particular  monkey  you  were 


the 


"Have  you   found 
looking  for?"  I  asked 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Church.  "  There  was  one,  I 
think,  who  had  never  tasted  lemon  eartdy  before  I  gave 
him  some,  but  he  didn't  turn  out  well.  He  wanted  all 
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nper,  am 

irapro  Hegol  '  'lllir- 

and    then    1    took    111  •  '        '-"   '"'   wa 

irs)  I,,-  me,!  t<>  bully  me  am!  then  he  abused  me. 

3  DO  matter;     I   am  bound  to  be  on   friendly 

ne  liere  for  a  week 

.  ,,,,;-.    to   be    had    in    the 
I  want   at   leasl   to  satisfj  thai  monkey's 

natural  craving  for  ca 

I'ii, MI   we  we H    into   a    big    lot.  antl    here    were   two 

:  on  on,-  of  tlirm.  H   IN  liighlj    probable,  some 
,  ,,  5  \\-ill  take  a   ride  before  long. 


CIRCUMSTANCES    ALTLR    CASKS 

1-.1    JOHN    M  \l  K,  .IfN 
IT    was    on    tie-    big    while    sleamer    .I/my/    /'«irr//    that 


ed    their    waj   t»  this  part  of   the  boat 
and   were  now    gazing  around   for  seats.      Their  loud  talk. 

,),,.,,.  d  rude,  unceremonious  fashion  of 
pushing  about  clearly  where  then- education 
had  been  obtained.  Two  of  them  bad  brought  camp 
stools  w  nh  them,  and  they  now  "joked  "  their  compai 

face sly  because  he   had  nothing  upon  which  lodispose 

his  -ja  \  I  v    bedecked  person. 

"Jes  wait,"  this  one   now   said,  shoving  his  big  unlit 
cigar  more  flrmlj   into  the  corner  of  his  mouth.     "  If  yer 

tl I'm  a  chump  at  snakin'  a  scat,  yer  way  oil'."      .lust 

then  his  roving  eye  detected  Ralph.      "  There's  a  kid,"  he 

said,  "as  '11  give  his  seat  to  a  gentleman."  And  suit 
ie  a. -lion  to  the  word,  he  gave  Ralph  a  sudden  push 
Which  upset,  him  on  the  deck.  When  he  scrambled  up 
he  found  the  burly  fellow  comfortably  sealed  on  his  own 
chair.  Ralph  had  no  intention  < d'  making  a  scene,  hut 
he  was  angry  beyond  all  words.  He  walked  up  to  the 


1-j     iia __ 
a    daily   trip    up    the    Hudson   during   the    hot      fellow,  and   sal, 1.  not    loudly,  but    nevertheless   with    con- 
SUmmei1    months.       There   were   three  of   them,  two    ladies      siderable  spirit : 

lhe\ 


:     ,  Outh,   and    ihe\     were    all    sitting    on    the    cooler. 

side  of  the  lower  deck.     The  boai  was  crowded  be 

vond  all  comfort,  ami  these  three  were  very  fortunate  111 
havin-j  been  able  to  secure  camp  chairs.  It  is  true  they 
were  pushed  close  against  the  rail  and  might  not  turn 

around,  owing  to  the  number  of  passengers,  but  compared 
to  the  great  majority  thej  were  well  oil'.  They  had  all 


If    I    were  alivwav 


•  You're  a    coward,  a    big  coward. 
near  vour  si/.c.   I'd  thrash  you. 

The  man  turned  around  and  leered  contemptuously  at 
(he  irate  bov.  "  Well,  you  see."  lie  answered,  not  with- 
oiil  malice,  "  yer  ain't,  but  yer  fresh  ;"  and  lie  leaned  over 
and  pulled  the  lad's  ear  roughly. 

Just   then  a  hand  fell  heavily  on   Ids  shoulder,  and   the 


three  been  gazing  intently  at  a  group  of  young  men  who      bully,  turning  around,  saw  the  young  man  whom   K'alpl 


sa|    near   them,   and    who   were    laughing    and    talking    lo- 

,  ,-.     The  countenances  of  the  two  ladies,  who  were 

elderly  and  refined,  displayed  considerable  distaste  for 
tl,,.  young  gentlemen  whom  they  bad  been  regarding. 
The  liov,  who  was  a  stroii"-,  handsome,  sunburnt,  lad  ot 
fourteen,  regarded  the  voiing  men  with  far  different. 


had  called  an  "end  rush  "  standing  over  him. 

"(id  up!". said  this  young  man,  shortly. 

"What  have  yon  got  ter  do  about  it?"  queried  the 
bullv;  bill  before  he  had  said  the  words  he  was  fairly 
lifted  out,  of  his  seat.  lie  had  no  chance  to  strike,  some 
how,  for  this  young  man  kept  so  firm  a  "'rip  on  the  back 


thoughts   if    his  expression    might    be  taken  as  any   indica-      Of  his  neck  that    lie   might    not    help    himself.       Nor  could 


lion  of  his  feelings. 

Suddenly  he  leaned  over,  and  addressing  one  of  the 
ladies,  s.i  id  :  "  Aunt,  that  is  Rob  New-  ton.  the  famous  liar 
vard  end  rush." 

His    aunt    renew-.  'd    her  c\a  mi  na!  ion    of   this    particular 

fellow    passenger.       "What,"    she    said,    adjusting    her 

Classes   for  a   closer   inspection      "what   is   an   end   rush' 
Shi-  spoke   as   one    might   of  some  rare   ami   cm-ions  beast. 

1,'alph    laughed.       "Why,   aunt."   he    explained,    "it    is 
One  of  the  positions  on  a    football  team." 

Tl  .....  Iher  lady  now  manifested  interest 

"Football!"  sin-  exclaim,-,!.      "When    you    go   to  col 

je-je.     Ualph     -I    suppose    you    ////is/    -  -,  i       you    must    promise 
-.011   won't  indulge  in  any  of  these  terrible  games." 

Ualph  sighed.  An  orphan,  poor  fellow,  he  hail  been 
brought  up  bv  his  two  maiden  aunt.-,.  I  lood.  delight  I  'id, 
cultivated  ladies  as  liny  were,  they  could  not  rid  them 
Selves  of  cerlain  innate  feminine  fears.  They  were 
afraid  that  Ralph  would  be  fatally  injured  in  some  of 
the  "horribly  dangerous  pastimes  of  tin-  American 
youth,"  and  they  never  permitted  an  opportunity  lo  es 

ii      by    which    thej    could     impress     upon     the    lad    their 
Or  of  popular  boyish  sports. 

"You    see,"    his   aunt     Matilda    now   explained    lo    him. 
"  how  that  sort  of  people  arc  rough  and   impolite.       Mark 
vords,  they  are  all  cowards  at  heart 

This  was  rather  a  surprising-  statement,  and   Ualph   wa> 

certaiulj    right   in  considering   it   unjustified,      lie,  how 

ever,  made   no  reply,  because   he  did   not    want    lo  seem  lo 
argue,    and    because    he    felt    that     his    audience    was    too 

;  idiced  for  possible  conversion. 

Ralph's  aunts  once  more  relapsed  into  silence,  and 
heedless  of  the  din  of  the  e  \ei  i  rsion  isl  s,  who  made  all 
things  hideous  with  their  noise  and  shuttling  and  stamp- 
in  <4',  ihcv  examined  with  pleasure  the  beautiful  scencr\ 
their  voyage  presented  to  them.  They  were  aroused 
presently  from  this  pleasant  contemplation  by  ihe  pecul 
5  loud  noise  of  a  group  of  gayly  dressed  young-  men 


his  companions  assist  him,  for  the  college  men  stood  by 
only  too  i-eady  lo  render  them  a  similar  service.  Then. 
after  being  thoroughly  shaken,  he  was  lifted  on  to  his 

feel. 

"Now  Li'o."  said  the  "end  rush."  still  very  calmly, 
albeit  there  was  a  dangerous  look  ill  his  eye,  "and  if  you 
c-ome  around  here  again  I'll  pilch  you  overboard. 

The  rnllians,  seeing  that  popular  sympathy  was  only 
too  slroniily  against  them,  slunk  away.  The  "end 
rush"  restored  his  camp  chair  to  Ralph,  who  was  al- 
most too  excited  lo  thank  him.  Then  lifting1  his  hat  po- 
litely to  t  In-  I  w<>  ladies,  he  retired  with  his  companions  to 
his  own  seat.  There  dnriiiL;-  the  rest  of  the  trip  they 
laughed  toy-ether  ami  jested  as  only  college  chums 
can.  Naturally,  being  yenllemen.  they  talked  very  lit- 
tle of  the  episode  which  had  made  one  of  them  a  hero 
in  the  eyes  of  all  who  had  seen  it,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  ver\  hard  to  I  race  the  mental  thoughts  which 
led  Aunt  Matilda  to  say  suddenly,  later  that  very  after- 
noon. 

"  After  all.  Ralph,  since  your  heart  is  so  set  on  it,  per- 
haps you  may.  when  in  college,  play  football  a  little." 


experience 


A    B1UKF   ACQUAINTANCE    \\1TII    A    LITTLE 
OKIOLE. 

BY  EMZABKTII   1IOI.1IEN   WEU15. 

>MK  few  years  a-jo  I  bad  an  interesting- 
with  one  of  our  summer  neighbors,  the  birds. 
One  spriii"  morning  I  happened  to  be  strolling-  across 
the  lawn  rather  aimlessly,  but  awake  enough  to  all 
around  me  to  notice  a  tilth-  gray  worsted  hall  (as  I 
thouuliti  fall  from  a  hiirh  hough.  My  curiosity  lo  know 
what  this  gray  ball  could  be  was  incited  by  seeing  a 
black  and  yellow  oriole  first,  dart  through  the  air,  as  if 
giving-  chase  to  some  winged  insect,  and  then  fly  straight 
to  my  little  ball  of  worsted,  which,  to  my  surprise,  gave 
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a  chirp  of  satisfaction,  and  gulped  down  a  lly.  with  a 
greediness  which  I  knew  could  only  be  attributed  to  a 
half-fledged  nestling-  that  was  not  yet  well  taught  in  table 
manners,  and  had  not  had  a  dainty  morsel  for  fully  five 
minutes. 

When  the  papa  bird  again  went  in  search  of  food,  I 
picked  up  the  little  birdie,  and  placed  it  on  a  lo\v  bough, 
while  I  stepped  just  behind  the  tree  to  watch  further 
proceedings.  A  more  devoted  papa  and  a  more  spoiled 
child  I  think  never  existed.  If  too  long  a,  time  clap-cd 
between  the  different  courses  of  the  meal  my  tyrant  little 
birdie  uttered  sharp  impatient  screams,  which  1  know 
pierced  that  poor  father's  heart  through  and  through, 
for  he  then  Hew  with  more  energy  than  before,  and  the 
intervals  between  the  mouthfuls  he  brought  became  short- 
er and  shorter.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  dur- 
ing the  lirst.  half-hour  this  self  sacrificing  father  brought 
tiri'ii///  I'ii/lil  most  tempting  morsels,  all  of  which  dis- 
appeared down  the  spoiled  child's  cavernous  mouth. 

l»nring  this  time  I  learned  much  as  to  what  is  the  best 
diet,  for  baby  birds.  Daddy-long-legs  and  moths.  I  should 
judge,  must  be  very  wholesome,  caterpillars  seemed  rath- 
er rare  delieac.es,  whether  because  of  harml'iilness,  or 
their  being  hard  to  lind,  or  because  papa  was  also  fond  of 
them,  I  know  not.  but  this  I  do  know,  that  very  few 
found  their  way  down  that  baby  bird's  throat.  Flies — 

green,  blue,  and  all   kinds— are  seemingly  very  g I   for 

the  nursery  larder,   also  spiders,  ants,  and  worms. 

Having  given  the  bill  of  fare,  I  will  go  on  to  relate 
what  happened  af/cr  this  breakfast.  By  degrees  I  drew 
closer  to  the  young  bird,  and  Dually  attempted  holding- 
it  on  my  linger,  to  see  if  paternal  love  could  overcome 
fear,  and  if  papa  would  feed  bis  starving  child  on  this 
unusual  perch.  He,  to  my  surprise,  after  hesitating  but  a 
moment,  flew  swiftly  to  my  hand,  and  after  dropping  an 
enormous  daddy-long-legs  into  the  gaping  slot,  returned 
quite  as  quickly  to  the  limb  overhead,  and  there  seemed 
to  meditate  on  his  daring  deed. 

My  acquaintance  with  this  feathered  family  was  made 
about  nine  o'clock  of  the  morning,  and  by  noon  we  were 
on  such  intimate  terms  that  1  [err  Bird  pa  pa  trusted  me  en- 
tirely with  his  child,  and  even  with  himself,  rest.ing  for 
quite  long  intervals  sometimes  on  my  hand,  sometimes 
on  my  head,  sometimes  on  my  lap,  sometimes  on  my 
shoulder.  Then,  as  if  remembering  his  neglect  of  pater- 
nal duties,  lie  resumed  them,  leaving  me  to  make  better 
friends  with  his  charge. 

Thereafter  we  bad  those  family  parlies  frequently,  and 
after  several  days  the  papa  became  so  tame  as  to  alight 
on  my  shoulder  when  I  went  out.  on  the  lawn.  The  baby 
was  now  growing  so  strong  that  I  was  afraid  it  would  at- 
tempt to  escape  by  means  of  the  very  wings  I  had  helped 
to  strengthen,  so  I  tied  a  fine  soft  string  to  one  of  its  feet, 
fastening  the  other  end  to  a  twig  of  a  near  tree.  This 
act  of  mine  might  have  proved  fatal  to  our  charge  had  it 
not  been  for  the  wonderful  presence  of  mind  shown  by 
the  father. 

And  this  is  how  it  came  to  my  notice.  Soon  after  our 
acquaintance  had  become  thus  intimate  I  was  sitting  one 
day  oil  the  veranda  reading,  when  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  well-known  chirp  of  Mr.  Papabirdie.  Hav- 
ing often  before  heard  it  I  paid  little  attention.  Finding- 
feeble  chirps  of  no  avail,  he  now  uttered  anxious  little 
screams,  flying  first  down  to  me,  and  then  toward  the 
tree  where  my  string  still  held  his  child  captive. 

Fearing  for  the  safety  of  our  charge,  I  ran  down  the 
lawn  to  find  the  poor  little  fellow  all  entangled  in  un- 
string, and  hanging  beak  downward. 

Being  just  in  time  to  rescue  my  bird  charge  from  an 
untimely  death,  I  thereafter  gave  up  the  idea  of  keeping 
it  captive.  Then,  not  keeping  the  birds  confined  to  any- 
one place.  I  did  not  know  where  to  lind  them  when  I 
went  out.  And  by-and-by  I  lost  all  track  of  them.  In 


the  solitude  that  followed  I  consoled  myself  by  reading 
about  them  in  Audubon,  where  1  learned  that  they  are 
called  orchard  orioles. 

line  day  in  the  following  spring  1  heard  the  same 
chirp  I  had  heard  so  many  times,  and  on  looking  up,  roe 
ogni/.ed  the  father,  this  time  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Oriole, 
living  overhead.  Then  I  heard  feebler  chirps,  and  on 
turning  1  saw  a  small  hanging  nest  but  six  feet  from  the 
ground.  In  this  swinging  nursery  were  two  little,  nest- 
lings but  a  few  days  old.  I  determined  to  keep  watch 
over  this  nest,  and  try  to  repeat  my  last  year's  experi- 
ence, but  one  fatal  night  a  thunder-storm  brought  their 
short,  lives  to  a  speedy  end. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  tragedy  I  think  that  our  inti- 
macy would  have  been  pleasantly  renewed,  but  as  it  was, 
the  bereaved  parents  removed  at  once,  perhaps  to  escape 
from  familiar  surroundings  that,  reminded  them  all  too 
constantly  and  unhappily  of  the  sad  end  of  their  pool- 
children. 


A  gri-iKi;  THI\<;  ABOUT  CAMELS. 

SOME  .\  e!irs  ago.  w  Mm  tin-  British  troops  were  lighting  against 
Ilic  TOUTS  i)l'  the  Mahdi  in  (lie  Soudan,  opportunil  y  was  af- 
forded tn  many  iif  tlir  '  m  respondents  dccompauying  the  expe- 
dition tn  study  tin1  1 1  a  I  >i  Is  of  t  lie  camel  Most  ot'  tin-  trims)  mi  - 
lalinn  ol'  tin1  soldiers'  baggage  "as  done  liy  these  "ships  of  tin1 
desert, "as  they  HIV  railed,  and  at  night  some  (if  the  newspaper 
men  spent  a  portion  of  their  leisure  trxing  to  U-arn  something 
new  about  these  .strange  creatures 

line  nf  i  hem,  \\  ho  was  an  in\  derate  smoker,  discovered  tlial 
the  camel  is  a  great,  lover  of  tobacco.  I.et  an\  one  smoke  a,  pipe 
or  ei^ai  in  the  camel  eompoinid,  said  he,  and  tin1  camel  will  Inl- 
low  i  lie  smoker  about,  place  his  nose  close  to  the  burning  to 
bacco.  inhale  the  fumes  with  a  prolonged  snilf.  swallow  the 
smoke,  then  throwing  Ins  head  up.  with  month  agape  and  f\fs 
npl  in  lied,  show  i  in;  the  bloodshot  w  lutes,  w  ill  grunt  a.  sigh  of  ec- 
stasy (hat  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  low  comedian  in  a  Io\e 
scene. 

So  if  any  of  yon  lni\e  a  pet  camel  w  bo  seems  to  lie  longing 
for  something,  and  refuses  to  lie  comforted  until  lie  gets  it.  y  on 
might  gnc  liim  a  cigar  lie  is  usually  so  intelligent  that  it 
would  probably  take  very  few  lessons  to  leach  him  how  to 
smokf  in  a  most  expert  fashion 


AN   EPISODE   IX   AUTOGRAPH-HUNTING-. 

AUTOGRAPH-HUNTERS  sometimes  get  promineni  persons 
into  very  unpleasant  positions.  As  an  fvidfiiec  of  this 
fact  we  lind  ill  an  r'aiglish  periodieal  a  somewhat  amusing  an- 
ffdote  of  Mr.  Joseph  <  'hambei  lain,  w  ho  icpresents  a  Birming- 
ham  constituency  in  the  House  of  <  'ominous  in  the  British  Par- 
liament. If  seems  that  when  Mr  ( 'haiiibcrlain  w  as  made  a  cab- 
inet minister  lie  got  hundreds  of  requests  for  his  autograph. 
For  a  time  he  answered  each  one  in  an  autograph  note,  but  the 
labor  involved  liccame  so  great  that  finally  he  had  a  printed 
form  prepared, running,  "Your  request,  ofsucli  a  date  is  hereby 
complied  with."  Then  when  an  autograph  request  came  in  he 
simply  signed  this  blank  form  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

( >iif  day  a  tall  raw  -boned  Warwickshire  man  walked  into  his 
otiiee.  "  Morning,"  said  he. 

"  .'iood-iuoriiing,"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  looking  up 

"I  came  for  that  place  \mi  premised  mi1,"  s-aid  the  country  - 
iiiiin.  iiftf  r  an  awkward  pause. 

"  riace  .'      I  promised  you  no  place, "said  Mr  Chamlici  lain 

"  Yes,  .\  on  did."  insisted  the  countryman,  stoutly  "I've  got 
your  promise  in  your  own  handwriting."  With  that  he  hauled 
out  oiif  of  i  he  autograph  replies  -"Yonr  request  of  such  a  date." 

"  But,  man  alive, "said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  that  was  in  response 
to  a  rei|iiest  from  you  for  my  autograph." 

"No,  'twasn't."  said  the  man  "I  never  asked  for  no  auto- 
graph. I  want  a  place;  that's  what  I  wrote  for." 

Mr  Chamberlain  had  the,  man's  letter  hunted  up.  and.  sure 
enough,  he  found  that  it  was  a  formal  application  for  a  place. 

"  Here,"  said  the  perplexed  minister,  emptying  into  his  Ing 
hand  all  the  money  he  bad  in  his  pockel.  "I  can't  give  \  on  a 
place  ;  I  haven't  any  to  gi\  e." 

And  with  that  the  man  had  to  be  content. 


IlAlil'KU's   rOUNG   PEOPLE. 


VOLUME  XIV. 


A    COMPOSITION. 

••SoMi    people  find  gold  ill  Ilii-  ground. " 

-.niimii   :  •'  I  he\  'H-  miners.  :iinl  sonic 

lia\  c    iii    u  in  k    fur   it,  and    they're 

l\    else." 


i  \  ^  OUT  UK  Till-:  TROUBLE. 
KINMI-.II'I  was  enlerl.-iining  Whilne\ 
•i  I  In..  I se.  :nnl  1  he  lilllc  lliisl  h:nl  posses- 
sion iif  Ihe  h:iinlniirk.  This  Wlnlin -\  re 
-.eiih-il.  :in<l  asked  ID  lie  allowed  to  suing 
in  i  I .  nsi  ni;  1  h  i  -  a  i  iMinieii  I . 

"  YDII  ollglll    In.  'e.-|llse    I'm   eompan\    " 
"  Well.     I'll     tell    yOU,"    said     Kellllilioy  ; 

'let's  |neleii(l  we're  ild\vn    at  y our  In mse. 
Then    I'll   lie   colllpain  ." 


TWO     \V.-\VS    UK    MKICTIXi;     A     I1KAK. 
•'  \\liu    would    \DII   do,  papa,  if  a     Near 

cauie  along  .'" 

••  ( )h,  I  ilnn'r  KIID\\  :  perhaps  I  would  go 
n  |i  In  In  in  anil  say,  '  HD\V  are  \  mi,  bear  /'  " 

•-  I  wouldn't:  I'd  walk  :i\\:iy  just  as 
though  I  iluln'l  see  him,  nnd  if  the  bear 
had  iiny  politeness  he  wouldn't  pay  any 
ai  ti-ni  inn  In  me." 


A      l.h'KAr     SC1IK.MI-;. 

I   u  i-u    I    Innl   .-i    si  ieU   MI   lnj;h 

Thai    il    \\imlil  reach   nnlii   the  sky, 

And   when    there   came  a   i-;iin\  da\ 

I'll    push    the  raiii-ehinds  ri,L;ht  away. 


A     I!  A  KG  A  IN. 

"  I  \\isii   I   had  a  steam-engine."  siulied 
>]l   m  efi  Alheri. 

"  \\  hy,  e raeions."  cried  mamma,  *'  \vliat 
iln  \nii  want   wilh  a  steam-engine?" 

"So  as  to  trade  it  fur  a  -I  cam -yacht,"  replied  Albert  ;  "  because 
I  IICM-I-  ha\e  enciiinh  moncv  tn  buy  one." 


A    POINT    IN    NATURAL    IllSTuKY. 

••  1  KNOW  \vhy  squirrels  have  such  funny  faces,"  remarked 
.liinmie.  •'They  eat  uri -en  ]iersiiiiin<ins  and  get,  their  mouths 
all  twisted  up  wilh  the  taste." 


A     CLKAl!    (ASM 

"P ."  cried  Tommy,  •' 1  lhoii.",ht   thai  was  a  cat-bird,  hut   u  I'.uHKoWING    TROUBLE. 

isn't.      \Vh\.a  little  tiny   kitty    came   along   this  n;orning  and  "  I'M  glad   that  I  don't  live  in  the  water,"  said  Peter,  "  'cause 

scared   tbe  bird  SO  Ihal   it  Hew  away.      The  idea  ufa  ,-al   l.ir.l  be-  "'.V  mamma  might  want  to  have  a  garden  there,  and  it  would  be 

hi"  afraid  of  a  cat."  '°'K  of  trouble  for  me  to  pull  up   the    sea-weed,  for   there's  SO 


much  ol  it." 


AN     Illl-A     UK    FUN. 

KliIUI..    "I    s'pose    In    a    big.  big   giant   our    world   would    seem 
all  round." 

I'M-V.  "1  presume  il   would  if  the  giant   »  as  IH;;  enough." 

Ki'i'ii:.  "Then  wouldn't  he  have  lots  of 
fun  just  lading  round  and  round  it  on  a  bicy- 
,  !,-  : 


AN     IMII  IKMENT. 

•'  PAPA,"  said  l-'rankie,  "  if  you  will  get  me  a  goat  carriage,  I'll 
drive  do\\  n  to  the  station  every  afternoon  to  meet  you  ^vbcn  you 
'  nine  home." 


A     SUl:>TnTTK. 

"  I  il |i  \  on  hurt  yourself  \\  hen    \on    lumbled 
dow  n  stairs  .'" 

"No-o-o;  but  1  —I'm  crying  for  Nero, 'cause 

1   fell  on  him." 


To    slluu     THE    Tin 
"Wn.u's   Ihal   posl     for.  papa  .'"  asked     d'-ili 

In. 

"  T hat's  the  high- \\aler  mark,  my  son." 

••i  Hi   \es,"  cried   Kubbie,  ••  it's   put    there    to 

show    the  tide  ho\\   far  il  can  eonie." 


AT  THE  M-;A-SIIOI;K. 
HAKCII.II.   "  Do  shells  grow,  aim  I  n    .'" 
A  IN  ill-:.   "  Yes,  dear." 

HAKUI.II.  ••  Then  I  guess  this  little  shell  isn't 
i  ipe  yet,  so  I  won't  take,  it." 


A    MODEST   REQUEST. 

"  WINCH  can  Hy  the  higher,  papa,  au  eagle 
or  a  kite  :" 

"  I  don't  know,  my  son." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you'd  get  an  eagle  and  a  kite 
and  let  me  n  \ ." 


'.So  no  I.' 


HARPERS 


YOUNG  PEOPLE 
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'HURRAH!    AN    ISLAND    AT    LAST."-LSEB  "THE  ANNEXATION  OF  WAGSTAFF  ISLAND,"  PAGE  730.] 


HARl'KK'S    IrOUNG    PEOPLE. 


M'l  I   ME  XIV. 


Till'.   ANNEXATION    OF    \\  F    ISLAND. 

WILLIAM 


,.  start  wit 
,|,    illustrated    paper    that    had    drifted,    b.\ 

,    little   village  on   the  lower  Su  i 
as  sixteen   years  old,  and  in 

l;(jli  kno  •  n  as  ST.  d  Purdej  ,      His 

I, ,.1,1    i,,   reserve  for  fitting  occa 

,0      hiin  b\   bis  two  mo 

lumS]  Terry  Watsou  and   Pres  Dagg<  t.      It  was 
i  reward  r»r  his  services  in  planning  and  pilol 
in;:  a  highlj   successful  .MHO,,  trip  \\liich  the  three  boys 
li;,,l  niM.li-  during  tin-  last  summer's  vacation. 

Admiral    believed    in    living  up    to   his  nile,  and 

i,l  so  is  what  tins  story  proposes  to  relate        <  >ne 

no  toward  tin-  dose  of  July  tin-  three  chums  were 

,. !,,.,!   ,,,,    ;1   grassj    bank    shaded   by    fine  ol<l   trees. 

uaiina,  .lotted   with   islands,  llowed    by 

1',,-hind  tin-in  were  the  root's  and  spin's  of  the 

tmlel  of  Middletown  Ferry. 

I  ....  fellows,"  suddenly  exclaimed  Terry  Watson. 
-  here's  ball'  th.-  vacation  jour,  and  we  haven't  done  any- 
thing worl  ii  speaking  ol 

•'Thai's  so."  chimed  in   I 'res  Daggel         "Suppose  W6gO 

camping,  or  ma  ke  another  canoe  trip: 

••  1  have  a  belter  plan  than  either  of  those,"  said  the 
Admiral,  in  a  vastly  important  t -.  "  t've  been  think 

ing  it  out  since  school  closed,  and  I  know  you  fellows 
will  like  it." 

"  Let's  have  it."  eagerly  demanded   his  companions. 

"  Well,  it's  just  this,"  resumed  the  Admiral.  "  What 
do  yon  say  to  making  an  exploring  expedition  np  the 
Sweet  A  IT"  ',  Creek?  We've  never  been  far  from  the 
mouth,  you  know,  and  it  run-  through  a  pretty  wild 

, try.  That  cedar  boat  of  mine  \vili  be  just  the  thing. 

of  course  we  will  equip  ourselves  as  though  we  were 

going  camping,  only  il,  will  be  a  different  kind  of  a  trip 
altogether.  We  will  make  a,  chart  of  the  creek's  chan- 
nel, and  write  reports  on  the  fishing,  ami  the  Indian 
relics,  and  whatever  else  we  discover.  If  we  run  aCrOSS 
an\  islands  we  will  annex  them,  and  plant  our  Hag 

and  take  the  inhabitanls  under  our  proteet.ion." 
••Hurrah:"  cried  Terr\ .  "  that's  a  grand  scheme." 

•  Yes,  it's  glorious,"  assented  Pres.  "  I  don't,  quite  un- 
derstand what  yon  mean  by  annexing-  the  islands, though.  " 
Terrv  look  equally  dubious,  and  the  Admiral,  as  in 
duty  bound,  hastened  to  explain.  "  You  fellows  don't 
keep  iip  with  the  times."  he  said,  iii  a  slightly  scornful 
lone.  "  Haven'1  you  read  im\\  Great  I'.nlain  annexi-d 
the  Cilbert  Islands  in  the  South  Sea?  Tin-  Queen  sent  a 
man-of-war  there,  and  the  ('aptain  landed  with  a  tile,  of 
marines.  They  marched  riuhl  up  to  the  head  village. 
and  the  King  and  all  his  people  came  nut  to  nice!  them 
The  King  had  hU  own  (lay  stuck  on  a  pole. 

••'See    here.   K  i  ii ::. '  s.a  id    tin-  ('aptain,   'lake   do -All   that 
dirty  ra.g,  and   I'll  give  you  a  nice  clean  one.' 
•'All  right,'  said  the  King. 

"So  the  ('aptain  ran  up  the  union-jack.  'Now  yon 
ari  under  (t)ueen  Victoria's  protection,  King,'  lie  said, 
'and  von  needn't  be  afraid  that  unfriendly  natives  will 
hurt  you  or  your  people  any  more 

"Then  the  marines  cheered,  and  the  natives  danced 
about,  a.nd  they  all  had  a  jolly  time  and  a  big  feast.  So 
that's  what  i!  means  to  annex  an  island." 

Terry  and  Pres  looked  tenfold  wiser  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Admiral's  explanation.  "We  may  lind  islands 
up  the  Sweet  Arrow,"  said  Terry,  "  bul  I  don't  believe 
there  will  be  any  nativ-cs  on  them." 

••Then  we  will  annex  them,  anyhow,  and  plant  our 
flag  then-,"  replied  the  Admiral.  "  We  can't  lak 


name   of  any  <.t>ueen,  yon  know, 

..vill   form  a  compan)       something  like  the  old  East 
|  mlia   i  Jompanj         ''•  •  "  • ''"'    a   coat    of  arms,  and 

\\YI1.  the   \d.  mpanions  became  no  less  en thu- 

0    he  himself.       They  discussed   il 

lYnii,    all      i  its    until    long   after  dark,    and    when 

or  the    night    the  dale  of   departure  was 

iixed.    and     Hie    OI-L-M  ni/.at  ion     hail     been     named,    at     the 

•al's    suggestion,   "The   Sweet     Arrow    Exploration 

( 'nnipan  \ .  I  jimited." 

\\  hat  "  Limited  "  had  to  do  with  it  none  of  tlieni  un- 
derstood, but  they  knew  il  was  the  propvr  thine- lo  tack 
on  the  end. 

What  a  bustle  of  excitement  and  preparation  there  was 
during  the  next  week!  The  important  news  spread,  and 

I  he  Admiral  was  constantly  besieged  by  village  hoys  who 
wanted  i>«  join  the  expedition.  But  he  sternly  denied 
everv  request  "No  green  bands  wanted,"  he  would  iii- 
vanablv  sa  \  "Stanley  uas  awfully  particular  about 
the  men  he  took  into  Africa  with  him.  ami  I've  got  to  be 
the  same.  I'x-sides.  the  boat  will  only  hold  three." 

The    Admiral    and   his  c pani.ms   were  proof  against 

the  scorn  and  gibes  of  the  disappointed  applicants,  and 
went  steadilv  on  with  their  preparations.  A  coat  of  arms 

for  11 pain    was  chosen,  and  Terry 's  sister  Sue  worked 

il  in  old-gold,  with  great  elle.-t.on  two  crimson  Hags.  It 
consisted  of  a  pair  of  oars  crossed  over  a  shield,  on  which 
u  as  seen,  concha  nt.  a  .huge  bull -dog.  The  dog-  was  taken 
from  real  life.  His  name  was  Sirloin,  and  he  belonged  to 
the  Admiral.  He  was  so  called  by  reason  of  his  constant 
and  unappeasable  appetite  for  beefsteaks.  His  temper  was 
of  the  worsi.  and  he  usually  wore  a  wire  muzzle.  Sirloin 
had  accompanied  his  master  on  the  canoe  trip,  and  of 
course  he  was  to  he  a  member  of  the  exploring  expedition. 
The  lone.-  expected  day  dawned  at  last,  and  at  seven 
o'clock  in  i  he  morning  the  supplies  were  aboard  the  boat — 
a  tent  and  poles,  provisions  for  a  week,  dishes,  fishing-rods, 
blankets,  axes,  la  n  terns,  and  a  tin  case  containing  pencils 
and  paper.  The  explorers  \\ore  knickerbockers,  flannel 
shirts,  norl'olks,  and  canvas  helmets.  An  empty  sword 
scabbard  dangled  from  the  Admiral's  side,  and  a,  rusty  pis 
lol  without  a  hammer  was  thrust  in  his  belt. 

The  start  was  made  at  half  past  seven.  Terry  and 
Pres  took  the  oars,  and  the  Admiral  occupied  the  stern 
seal  with  Sirloin  beside  him.  One  of  the  flags  wa\e.l 
proudly  from  the  stern. 

The  audience  (hat.  had  assembled  on  the  shore  cheered 
loudly-  exec]. I.  some  of  the  disappointed  boys  —  as  the 
boat  elided  toward  mid -channel.  The  Admiral  waved 
his  helmet,  and  Sirloin  bristled  with  such  violent  rage 
thai  he  slipped  into  the  river.  He  was  dragged  out,  and 
promptly  muzzled  for  exhibiting  ill-temper  on  such  a  joy- 
ful occasion.  Then  the  expedition  went  swiftly  on  its 
way,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  was  ascending  the  Sweet 
Arrow,  the  mouth  of  which  lay  directly  opposite  Middle- 
town  Ferry.  The  first  mile  was  slow  work,  for  several 
dams  had  to  be  portaged.  While  the  boys  carried  the 
stores  around,  Sirloin  amused  himself  by  attacking  an  in- 
offensive fisherman.  When  the  latter  stoned  him  away 
lie  blundered  into  a.  nest  of  yel low-jackets,  and  was  stung 
severely  on  the  nose.  The  Admiral  lectured  him,  and 
plastered  the  stints  with  wet  clay. 

By  noon  all  the  dams  were  in  the  rear,  and  after  a 
brief  slop  for  lunch  the  boys  pulled  steadily  up  streain 
until  sundown.  They  found  the  creek  broad  and  slug- 
gish, with  pine -clad  hills  and  woodland  on  each  side. 
But  not  an  island  came  in  sight  as  they  rounded  bend 
g  Her  bend. 

a  n't  we  annex  one   of  the   shores?"  suggested  Ter- 
ry. 

Not  very  well,"  replied  the  Admiral.      "You  see  our 
company  is  hardly  strong  enough  to  grab  so  much  land. 
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Just  wait  !  There  are  sure  to  be  islands  farther  up 
stream." 

The  Admiral's  sanguine  spirit  communicated  itself  to 
his  companions,  and  presently  a  camping  -  place  was 
•chosen  by  a  small  stream  that  trickled  through  dense 
woods.  The  tent  was  quickly  staked  and  a  blazing  lire 
made.  After  supper  Terry  found  a  few  stone  arrow- 
heads below  camp,  while  Pres  rigged  up  .-i  rod  and  line, 
and  caught  a  dozen  sun  fish  and  two  fair-sized  bass.  The 
Admiral  then  got  out  his  paper,  and  -.vrote,  by  lantern- 
light,  a  record  of  the  day's  events.  He  also  made  a  chart 
of  the  creek  from  memory,  and  estimated  the  distance 
they  had  ascended  at  •  -luht  miles.  By  nine  o'clock  the 
explorers  were  sound  asleep,  with  Sirloin  keeping  guard 
at  the  tent  door. 

The  night  passed  without  alarm,  and  an  hour  after  day- 
break the  boys  were  on  their  way  up  stream.  They  rest- 
ed alternately,  the  Admiral  taking  his  turn  at  the  oars 
with  the  others.  The  creek  was  not  so  wide  as  on  the 
preceding  day,  and  the  scenery  was  more  rugged  and 
lonesome.  The  sun  shone  fiercely  ou  the  water,  and  the 
boys  began  to  realize  that  navigation  against  the  current 
was  a  laborious  task'. 

"A  swim  would  feel  mighty  good  just  now,"  panted 
Terry. 

"Wouldn't  it,  though?"  assented  Pres,  wiping  the  per- 
spiration from  his  face. 

The  Admiral  did  not  reply.  It  was  his  resting'  turn 
just  then,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  bend  in  the  chan- 
nel, which  the  boat  was  rapidly  approaching. 

"Hurrah  !''  he  cried,  suddenly;    "  an  island  at  last!" 

The  boys  eagerly  turned  to  look,  and  Sirloin  wagged 
his  tail  for  joy.  Yes,  the  Admiral  was  right.  There  was 
the  long-expected  island  coming  more  clearly  into  view 
with  every  second  as  the  boat  crept  of  its  own  impetus  up 
the  sluggish  current.  It  lay  gracefully  in  mid-channel, 
shaded  by  two  granite  cliffs,  bristling  with  pine  and  fir 
trees,  that  towered  from  each  bank  of  the  creek.  Judged 
from  a  distance,  it  seemed  to  be  one  hundred  feet  wide  by 
four  or  five  times  that  in  length.  It  was  fringed  with 
'button-wood  and  sycamore  trees. 

"Pull  lively,  men,"  commanded  the  Admiral,  and  as 
the  boat  spurted  forward,  he  inspected  his  sword  scabbard 
and  pistol,  to  see  that  they  were  in  their  places,  and  pru- 
dently fastened  a  leather  thong  to  Sirloin's  collar. 

The  boat  soon  grated  on  the  lower  point  of  the  island, 
and  the  explorers  sprang  out.  The  strip  of  gravel  ou 
which  they  stood  terminated  at  the  base  of  a  clay  bank, 
six  feet  high.  The  Admiral  mounted  to  the  summit, 
leading  Sirloin  by  one  hand,  and  holding  in  the  other 
the  company's  flag.  Terry  and  Pres  followed,  and  the 
procession  advanced  up  the  island  in  single  file.  The 
Admiral  found  it  diflicult  to  keep  pace  with  Sirloin,  who 
was  bent  on  taking  the  lead. 

The  interior  of  the  island  was  cleared,  and  the  first 
thing  that  the  explorers  struck  was  a  potato  patch. 

"Some  one  must  live  here."  exclaimed  Terry. 

"All  the  better,"  replied  the  Admiral.  "  We  will  have 
some  one  to  annex." 

"But  suppose  they  don't  want  to  be  annexed?"  said 
Pres,  uneasily.  "It  ain't  as  though  we  had  a  file  of  ma- 
rines to  back  us  up." 

The  Admiral  turned  and  glared  at  his  followers.  "I 
intend  to  annex  this  island  and  its  inhabitants."  he  de- 
clared, severely.  "  If  I  encounter  resistance  I  shall  resort 
to  force  of  arms.  If  you  fellows  want  to  back  out,  say 
so  right  now." 

Pres  and  Terry  glanced  at  the  Admiral's  arsenal,  but 
discreetly  kept  their  thoughts  to  themselves. 

Satisfied  that  the  incipient  mutiny  was  quelled,  the 
Admiral  pushed  on,  and  the  others  came  in  his  footsteps, 
keeping  a  sharp  watch  ahead.  A  cabbage  •  patch  suc- 
ceeded the  potatoes,  and  then  the  little  band  penetrated  a 


strip  of  standing  corn  that  seemed  to  cover  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  island.  They  advanced  through  this  cau- 
tiously, and  reaching  the  verge,  an  odd  sight  met  their 
eyes.  The  upper  point  of  the  island  was  barely  twenty 
feet  distant,  and  on  the  open  space  between  stood  a  small 
cabin,  roughly  constructed  of  drift-wood  and  sawn  planks. 
It  had  a  door  and  one  window — both  open.  Various 
household  utensils  hung  from  nails  outside,  and  the  whole 
place  was  scrupulously  clean  and  in  order. 

"  Isn't  this  a  queer  find?"  whispered  the  Admiral. 

"1  wonder  where  the  people  are?"  added  Terry. 

At  this  point  Sirloin  began  to  growl  furiously,  and 
made  a  forward  dasli  that  nearly  tore  the  thong  from  his 
master's  hand.  Instantly  a  shrill  childish  cry  rang  out 
from  the  cabin,  and  in  response  to  it  a  lad  of  about  the 
Admiral's  age,  who  had  been  lying  unseen  in  a  clump  of 
bushes  on  the  verge  of  the  island,  rose  to  his  feet  and 
faced  the  intruders.  He  was  barefooted  and  poorly 
dressed,  and  his  tow-colored  hair  hung  thickly  about  his 
sunburnt  face.  He  held  a  rusty  gun  in  his  hand,  and 
this  he  immediately  trained  on  Sirloin,  who  was  making 
frantic  efforts  to  break  loose. 

The  Admiral  stepped  fearlessly  into  view.  "Don't 
shoot,"  he  cried.  "I'll  hold  the  dog." 

The  lad  slowly  lowered  the  weapon.  "  Pop  '11  soon  be 
home,"  he  said,  sullenly.  "  It  won't  be  good  fur  you-uns 
if  he  ketches  you  here.  I  reckon  you  don't  belong  ter 
that  gang  up  the  creek.  Leastways  you-uns  don't  look 
like  it." 

His  eyes  scanned  the  Admiral's  natty  costume,  and  then 
rested  with  surprise  on  Pres  and  Terry,  who  had  stepped 
out  from  the  corn. 

The  Admiral  cuffed  Sirloin  into  silence.  "  What  gang 
are  you  talking  about?"  he  asked.  "  We  come  from  down 
the  Sweet  Arrow." 

"  You  kin  see  the  gang  from  them  bushes,"  replied  the 
lad,  facing  around,  and  pointing  up  the  creek.  "I've 
been  watchin'  them  this  good  while." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.  ] 


JACK'S    KXI'LOITS. 

\  WONDERFUL  monkey  in  South  America  became 
so  renowned  for  his  accomplishments  that  travellers 
when  in  that  neighborhood  always  made  a  point  of  go- 
ing to  see  him.  He  lived  in  a  beautiful  villa,  and  was 
first  seen  seated  in  the  parlor  sewing.  He  wore  trousers, 
jacket,  a  colored  shirt,  and  a  red  neckerchief,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  not  human.  He  paid  no 
attention  to  the  visitors,  but  kept  steadily  on  with  his 
work,  evidently  a  new  pair  of  trousers  for  hmiself. 

Soon  after  the  host  appeared,  a  lady  and  her  little  girl 
came  to  call;  and  the  child  claimed  the  monkey  at  once 
as  an  old  friend,  and  began  to  talk  to  him.  Jack  peeped 
questioningly  at  his  master,  but  receiving  only  a  stern 
glance  in  reply,  he  gave  all  his  attention  to  his  sewing. 
Presently  his  thread  broke,  and  it  was  very  comical  to 
see  him  put  the  end  to  his  mouth  and  smooth  it. 

His  master  then  said,  "Jack,  put  your  work  aside,  and 
sweep  the  floor." 

Up  rose  Jack  at  once,  and  went  into  the  next  room. 
Then  hurrying  back  with  broom  and  duster  and  pan, 
he  did  his  work  like  an  experienced  chamber-maid.  It 
was  now  seen  that  lie  was  about  three  feet  high,  as  he 
always  stood  upright  when  he  stood  at  all.  His  master 
spoke  again,  and  he  went  out  and  brought  in  some  re- 
freshments on  a  tray,  handing  them  first  to  the  ladies. 
When  the  traveller  had  finished  his  lemonade,  he.  with- 
out any  directions,  replaced  the  glass  on  the  tray. 

A  little  later  his  master  took  out  Ins  watch,  and  showed 
it  to  Jack  without  saying  a  word.  It  was  three  o'clock, 
and  away  went  the  monkey  for  a  certain  cup  of  broth 
which  the  gentleman,  who  was  an  invalid,  always  took 
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When  told  lli;il  the  1'enl  lenian  u'anlrd  his  handker- 
chief, the  traveller  being  pointed  mil.. lark  look  it  from 
his  pocket  and  handed  il  to  him.  Then  he  was  directed 
to  show  the  visitors  his  room:  and  opening  a  door  to  let 
tin-Ill  pass  in.  he  followed  last  of  all.  The  small  apart 
mi-lit  was  in  perfect  order,  an. I  well  furnished  with  a 
eoinfortalile  hed.  a  chest  of  drawers,  lahle.  chairs,  and 
•  in  toys;  hnl  Master  Jack's  interest  eeiilred  ill  a  gun 
that  was  hung  on  the  wall.  This,  on  ils  beimj'  presented 
to  him  with  powder  tlask  and  shot-hay,  he  loaded  with 
air  ot  a  veteran,  and  discharged  it.  with  great  com 
posure  from  the  Open  w  mdow  . 

At  dinner,  for  which  more  visitors  had  arrived,  the  ac 
comphshed  monkey  waited  on  the  table  with  all  the  ease 
and  dexteritj  of  a  well  trained  servant.  His  master  said 
that  time.  Iroiihle,  and  patience  had  heen  expemled  on 
his  education,  but  tin-  simple  against  wearing  clothes 
uas  the  most  obstinate  of  all.  Troiisei's  \\ere  his  especial 
ahominal  ion ;  and  again  and  again  be  took  them  o|V. 
until  they  were  sewed  fast  to  his. shirt.  He  hated  the 
straw  hat,  too,  which  be  was  made  lo  wear  on  going  out 
with  his  master,  but  expressed  his  disgust  at  that  time 
only  by  making  dreadful  faces. 

One  of  the  visitors  bad  treated  .lack  from  a  box  of 
sweets  which  he  carried  in  bis  pocket;  and  finding 
sugared  almonds  very  much  to  his  taste,  be  abstracted 
the  entire  store  for  his  own  private  benefit.  When  bis 
master  discovered  the  theft,  poor  Jack,  whose  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong-  were  naturally  somewhat  confused,  was 
severely  punished 


A    CRUISE   IN    A    MONITOR. 

BY    A.  II.  BUTTON. 

\HAT  creature  of  yesterday,  the 
naval  militia,  has  come  to  stay. 
It  has  left  the  Held  of  theory,  and 
is  now  an  accomplished  fact, 
thanks  to  the  intelligence  and  y.eal 
of  its  jH'i-HoiiiK'l,  and  the  sensible, 
far-seeing  policy  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, which  has  furnished  it 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  iii/ih' 
riel  and  machinery. 

In  one  case — that  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts naval  militia — the  Navy 
Department  has  gone  still  farther  than  this  in  its  co-op- 
eration, and  has  actually  supplied  a  war-vessel,  overhaul- 
ed and  equipped,  for  the  amateur  man-of-war's  men. 

This  is  the  old  monitor  Passttir,  a  relic  of  the  civil 
war,  which  now  looks,  however,  quite  rakish  and  for- 
midable to  the  unprofessional  eye,  thanks  to  her  new- 
coat  of  white  paint  and  the  frowning  muzzles  of  her 
huge  15-iiichguns — weapons  which  could,  no  doubt,  create 
frightful  havoc  on  a  crowded  ferry-boat,  but  against  the 
.irinor  of  a  modern  war-ship  would  do  far  less  barm 
than  a  modern  rifle  of  one-third  their  calibre. 

The  I'lissui/-  was  sent  to  Boston  last  year.  Shortly 
after  her  arrival  she  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  people  of 
the  navy-yard,  who  fitted  her  up  for  her  new  duties, 
which  consist  of  the  practical  instruction  of  the  naval 
militia  in  the  handling  of  heavy  guns,  turrets,  and  other 


ironclads,  a  class  of  war  ships  of 

w  Inch  ihe  Pas  •  '  presentative. 

pies  of  formal  thorough  drills  upon  her  commenced 
,  *  after  her  arn\  al.  although  for  some  time  prior 
,1  chile  hnef  preliminary  exercises  had  been  held 

upon    her  from   lime  to   lime    as   she   lay  at    the  navy-yard 

to  inculcate  the  rudiments  of  her  manipulation  in 

ihe  minds  of  I  he   naval   militia. 

I  | ..•  re'jiilai-  exercises  are  extremely  interesting,  and 
have  taken  place  weekly,  though  Ihe  approach  of  cold 
weather  and  the  resumption  of  drills  in  the  armory  will 
cause  i  hem  to  he  discontinued  temporarily. 

At  a  given  hour  on  Saturday  a  detail  of  the  naval 
battalion  marches  on  hoard  ihe  battle-scarred  old  iron- 
clad as  she  lies  :it  the  navy-yard  dock.  This  detail  con- 
sists of  one  commissioned  ollicer.  three  petty  officers,  and 
eight  seamen  from  each  of  the  four  divisions  comprising 
the  battalion,  or  forty  eight  in  all,  ollicers  and  men. 

And  a  line  body  of  men  it  is;  young,  intelligent  fel- 
lows, representatives  of  the  flower  of  the  New  England 
youth.  Some  are  college  graduates,  some  are  clerks, 
others  are  mechanics,  others  yet  are  electrical  or  civil 
engineers.  One  of  the  most,  marked  characteristics  of 
the  Massachusetts  naval  militia  is  the  earnestness  and 
/eal  with  which  it  appl n-s  itself  to  the  duties  of  its  call- 
ing, and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  high  order  of  intelli- 
gence of  its  jii'i-xdintel,  although  the  tact  and  ability  of  its 
commanding  oflicer.  Lieutenant-Commander  J.  C.  Soley, 
a  retired  ollicer  of  the  regular  navy,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten as  a  factor  in  the  etliciency  of  the  force. 

The  discipline  in  the  battalion  is  admirable.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  its  members  are  volunteers,  unpaid 
and  unrewarded  except  by  the  satisfaction  of  work  well 
done,  ii  is  truly  wonderful  to  observe  how  cheerfully  and 
with  what  despatch  they  perform  the  most  arduous  fa- 
tiguing work,  obeying  the  commands  of  their  officers 
without  a  murmur  and  without  hesitation,  seeming  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  promptness  and  accuracy  with 
which  they  comply  with  even  the  most  disagreeable 
orders. 

There  is  none  of  that  loitering  and  shirking,  none  of 
that  discourtesy  and  insubordination,  which  is  only  too 
common  in  many  other  militia  organizations.  Seamen 
and  ollicers  come  from  the  same  class  in  life,  are  perhaps 
chums  and  deskmates,  yet  when  one  of  the  men  receives 
an  order  from  his  otlicer,  even  though  the  latter  may  be 
an  enemy  or  an  intimate  friend  in  civil  life,  he  touches 
his  cap,  and  with  a  respectful  "Aye,  aye,  sir!"  jumps  to 
obey. 

But  this  is  digressing. 

Arrived  on  board  the  monitor,  the  amateur  salts  are 
mustered,  and  then  despatched  to  their  stations  for  un- 
mooring ship.  The  vessel,  being-  government  property, 

ci naiided  by  an  ollicer  of   the  United  States  navy, 

and  also  has  on  board  a  few  United  States  sailors  and 
liremen.  Otherwise  her  crew  for  these  weekly  trips  out 
to  sea  is  composed  of  the  naval  militia,  the  officers  and 
men  of  which  work  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  regular 
service,  just  as  though  they  all  belonged  to  the  same 
organization. 

Steam  is  up.  The  colors  are  hoisted  as  the  detail  comes 
aboard,  all  facing  aft,  with  heads  uncovered,  as  the  stars 
and  stripes  ascend  the  flagstaff. 

The  heavy  hawsers  tying  the  monitor  to  the  dock  are 
cast  off  and  "  walked  in  "  with  the  measured  navy  tread, 
the  college-bred  young  militiaman  hauling  away  side  by 
side  with  the  bronzed,  rugged  old  man-of-war's  man,  who 
lias  seen  service,  perhaps,  in  every  sea  and  upon  a  dozen 
or  more  different  vessels. 

'  'nee  clear  of  the  clock,  the  Passaic  stands  out  through 
lio.-ton  Harbor,  bound  for  the  open  sea,  where  her  day's 
duties  are  to  be  performed.  Row-boats  and  ferry-boats, 
steamers  and  schooners,  are  filled  with  curious  eyes  gaz- 
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ing  at  the  odd  craft — "a  Yankee  cheese-box  on  a  raff- 
as  she  slowly  passes  along,  the  alert  helmsman  on  top  of 
the  turret  carefully  picking  the  way  through  the  crowded 
channel,  under  the  guidance,  probably,  of  an  officer  of 


the  militia,  who  is  perhaps  a  yachtsman  skilled  in  the 
navigation  of  Massachusetts  waters. 

Every  opportunity  is  given,  as  in  this  case,  to  familiar- 
ize the  members  of  the  battalion  with  the  duties  that 
would  have  to  be  performed  by  them  in  actual  service. 
The  regular  officer  in  command  deputes  them  to  do  nearly 
everything,  he  himself  personally  exercising  but  a  gen- 
eral supervision,  correcting  mistakes  as  they  may  occur. 

The  militiamen  like  this.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  take 
pleasure  in  every  detail  of  the  seaman's  art,  and  to  expe- 
rience satisfaction  in  the  drudgery  of  hauling'  on  ropes, 
sponging  out  guns,  and  doing  other  blister-producing  and 
dirt-depositing  things.  Clad  in  their  canvas  overalls, 
or  "  working  clothes,"  they  shrink  not  from  the  dust  of 
the  deck,  the  tar  of  the  ropes,  or  the  grease  of  the  ma- 
chinery. Indeed,  they  seem  to  regard  the  spots  and  smears 
on  their  white  suits  in  much  the  same  light  as  a  veteran 
considers  his  scars  of  battle,  all  of  which  indicates  a 
commendable  spirit  of  pride  at  evidence  of  hard  work 
cheerfully  performed. 

When  about  half-way  out  to  the  target  range  the  call 
to  "quarters"  is  sounded.  The  men  go  quickly  to  their 
stations,  some  at  the  heavy  guns  in  the  turret,  some  in 
the  magazine  and  shell-room,  others  between  the  mag- 
azine and  the  turret,  bslow  decks,  to  pass  up  ammunition. 
A  couple  of  men  enter  the  conning-tower,  a  small  ar- 
mored structure  above  the  turret,  to  man  the  steering- 
wheel  used  in  battle — for  the  wheel  outside,  used  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  must  be  abandoned  when  shot 
and  shell  are  flying  thick.  Besides,  it  is  useless  when 
the  turret  is  in  operation,  as  its  wheel  ropes  are  above 
everything,  and  would  become  fouled  as  the  turret  re- 
volves. The  battle  steering  ropes  lead  from  the  conning- 
tower  down  below  through  the  turret,  and  thence  aft  be- 
neath the  deck. 

The  guns  are  cleared  away  and  loaded,  the  turret 
raised  clear  of  the  deck  ready  for  revolving,  and  the  low- 
lying  craft  is  now  prepared  for  the  fray. 

As  the  open  sea  is  reached  the  waves  grow  higher,  at 
times  dashing  over  the  low  hull  and  deluging  the  deck 
with  water.  The  after  end  of  the  monitor  is  flooded  with 
the  seething  mass  of  water  churned  up  through  the  pro- 
peller well  by  the  revolving"  screw,  which,  for  purposes 
of  protection,  is  some  feet  forward  of  the  stern,  beneath 
what  is  termed  the  "  overhang." 

The  monitor  is  a  good  sea-boat,  with  less  motion  in  a 
seaway  than  an  ordinary  vessel  of  her  size.  Still,  as  the 
heavy  seas  often  break  over  her  deck,  it  is  necessary  to 
close,  and  at  times  to  "batten  down,"  her  hatches,  and 
the  quarters  below  are  thus  often  close  and  hot  in  spite 
of  the  draught  from  the  big  ventilators,  which,  however, 


are  put  in  more  to  aid  the  combustion  in  the  fire-room 
than  for  ventilation  in  the  living-quarters. 

About  two  hours  after  leaving  the  navy-yard  the  range 
is  reached  and  the  target  placed  in  the  water.  The  mon- 
itor is  then  steamed  along  a  course  between  1000  and  2000 
yards  distant. 

"<  'umiiu'iice  firing!"  The  order  rings  down  into  the 
turret  in  sepulchral  tones  from  the  conning-tower.  Per- 
haps a  few  shots  have  been  fired  from  the  little  1-pounder 
Hotchkiss  rapid-fire  gun  on  top  of  the  conning-tower  to 
verify  the  range. 

"Twelve  hundred  yards!"  is  announced  as  the  range. 

The  sights  of  the  monster  l.Viiieh  guns  are  adjusted  to 
the  given  range. 

"  Train  right  [or  left] !"  exclaims  the  officer  in  the  tur- 
ret, according  to  the  bearing  of  the  target. 

An  engineer  inside  the  turret  _pulls  a  lever  controlling 
the  turret  engine,  and  with  a  dull  rattle  and  a  slight  jolt- 
ing the  ponderous  iron  tower  revolves  to  right  or  left,  as 
the  case  may  be,  until  the  eye  of  the  officer  directing  the 
iruns.  looking  through  a  slit  in  the  wall  of  the  turret  be- 
side the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  bears  upon  the  target. 

The  axis  of  the  slit  being  parallel  to  that  of  the  gun, 
the  officer,  as  soon  as  he  spies  the  target,  exclaims: 

"Ready!     Fire!" 

The  gun  captain  pulls  the  lock-string,  and  with  a  thun- 
dering report  the  great  cannon  hurls  forth  its  fl.ame-an.d- 
smoke  enveloped  projectile. 

The  concussion  from  these  old  guns  is  great,  though 
the  report  is  not  as  sharp  and  ringing  as  in  modern  high- 
powered  rifles  of  considerably  less  calibre.  Ear-drums 
are  occasionally  broken,  but  certain  precautions  may  be 
taken  to  avoid  a  possibility  of  this.  For  instance,  it  is 
advisable  at  the  moment  of  firing  to  stand  on  tiptoes,  to 
open  the  mouth  slightly,  letting  the  lower  jaw  drop  and 
hang  loose,  and  to  stand  as  limp  as  possible.  It  is  un- 
wise to  stand  rigid  or  to  lean  against  the  sides  of  the  tur- 
ret. 

The  initial  velocity  of  the  monitor's  old  guns  is  not 
great.  Indeed,  after  each  discharge  the  shot  may  be 
easily  followed  with  the  eye  throughout  its  flight,  except, 
of  course,  where  obscured  by  smoke,  as  during  the  first 
few  feet.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  big  spheres,  fif- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  hurrying  through  the  air,  de- 
scribing a  graceful  parabolic  curve,  then,  when  the  burst- 
ing charge  within  is  ignited  by  the  time  fuse,  to  see  the 
puff  of  white  smoke  as  the  shell  is  rent  asunder  into  sev- 
eral fragments,  the  dull  distant  report  of  the  bursting  be- 
ing borne  back  a  few  seconds  after. 

After  eacli  shot  the  guns  are  sponged  out,  loaded,  and 
run  out  again,  ready  for  the  next  volley. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  Passaic,  which  is 
a  single-turret,  iron-hulled  monitor,  built  in  1862,  carries 


no  guns  save  the  two  big  15-inch  smooth-bores  in  her  tur- 
ret, and  a  tiny  rapid-lire  gun  on  top  of  her  conning-tower. 
These   two   heavy    guns   throw  a   shell   weighing  330 
pounds,  the  firing  charge  being  forty- five  pounds  of  pow- 
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|    one. 

aid  of  a   i 
ral  men. 
one  1          •     Massachusetts   naval    on 

i    i,  excellent 
.     ,         ,.    urge!  prac!  ice  on        o       \ 

.,   HIM    a   good    liin 

made,  ibe  onlj  —  "!    range       A   hostile 

slii|,  .  IN  and  again  63  i  he  Pay 

•KM!  she  been   in   the  position  occupied  by 

ilai    a 
When  the  daj  -  Bring  is  done  i  b 

.   ..-         el]  riiinii     closed,    .-mil    llic    n-t  real     I  nun 

l'ln'  Passaic's  mimic  baii  le  i-  over  im- 
,,l  she  lieads  once  more  for  lier  berth  at  <  'harles- 
ard. 

The  time  Occupied  in  SJOing  to.,  ml  returning  I'nnn  tin-  tar 

i  .led.  liowever.     Various  exercises  lake 
place  i,..'  ml  coming.     Sometimes  the  fire  b< 

rung  unexpectedly,  and  the  discipline  and  alacrity  of  t lie 
inili;  b\     llie    promptness    ami    eMieiency     \vil.li 

which   they   repair  to  their  stations   for  lire  ami  get   the 
streams  •  •   ?  ater  started. 

,  MIII     1  hc\     are    pracl  ised    at    the   rescue   of 

their  fellows.      \VliolIy  without  warning  iected 

a     louil    s|il;ish    is    lieanl.  preceded     by    a    blood-CUr 
dliny  I  1 1 01 1  LP  1 1  Of  course  si  mil  la  led  cry  of  distress. 

"  Man  overboard!''  cries  the  (  'aptaiu  in  a  loud  voice 

hike   a    llasli    the   life  boal's   crew    spring   to    llieir  l>oal. 
•     '  io\     having    been    dropped    at,    the    lirst    alarm. 
Ugine  stops,  anil  the  lioal    falls  are  cleared. 
The  boat  is  manned,  lowered   into  the  ualer,  and  pulled 

th  vigorous  strokes  in  the  direction  of  the  hypo 

thelic.il    drowning    man.       When    llie    plank    or   barrel    or 
bucket  or  whatever  created  tlie  splash  is  reached,  the  life- 
pills   about,  returns    rapidly,  and   is  quickly   hoisted 
_  .  i  i  n . 

i\    the  naval   militia  in  this  exercise  is 
uy  of  the  regular  service.      I'pon  a  recenl  sad  occa 
when  a  member  of  the  battalion  was  injured,  a  boat 
was  Called  away  in   the  midst   of  the   I  a  rye  t   practice.       ll 
took    but    tuo    minutes  and    I hirty-eigh t   seconds    to   man 
and  lower  the  boat  and  start   her  away  with  a  full   crew. 

ll  is  often  after  dark  when  the  monitor  reaches  lioston 
1 1  arbor  on  ihe  return  trip.  The  running  lights  are  p  laced 
in  position,  deck  lookouts  stationed,  and  a  bright  uateli 
kept  for  the  various  craft  that  throng  the  harbor.  it  is 
\rerj  picturesque  to  see  the  old  monitor,  with  her  \\hite 
turn-!  indented  with  the  impact  of  si  lot  and  shell  received 
-I  ll'ing  the  civil  war,  standing  in  by  moonlight.  The 
Stead}  bea!  of  the  propeller,  I  he  creaking  of  tin.-  tiller 
low  conversation  of  the  crew,  and  the  sharp 

oi  the  officers  combine  to  accentuate  the  distinct  ly 

ll  air  to  the  surroundings  olVered  by  the  yuns.  the 
boats,  and  the  vessel  herself.  It.  is  by  accustoming  the 
militia,  to  this  air  that  their  naval  education  is  bettered 

quite  as  much  as  by  the  regular  drills.    Tbe\  learn  things 

almost    unconsciously  that  could    never  be    learned   in   an 

armory.    They  Snd  out  that  a  man  never  goes  "  up  stairs  " 

or  "down  stairs  "  on   hoard   ship;    "be   goes  Up  On  deck  " 

Or     'down    below."       lie    learns   to   understand   the  words 

"  port"  and  "starboard,"  "forward"  and  "  aft."  without. 

having   to    pause   a    moment  and  think.      "Amidships," 

."  "inboard,"   "haul  away,"  "handsomely," 

"roundly."    "bo|a\    "     "make     fast,"    etc.,    soon     become 
items  of   In      i'OCabularj    to  be   understood   or   obe\ed    in- 
c  lively. 

Peaching-  the.  navy  yard  the  J'axKnii1  is  moored  to  the 
(hick,  the  naval  militiamen  march  ashore,  break  ranks, 
and  disperse  to  their  homes,  probably  sunburned,  possiblv 
blistered,  and  undoubtedly  tired,  but  with  their  naval 

id    training    much    increased    by    lh<- 
work,  ami  with  a  self-confidence  born  of  tlio  knowledge 


the   streets   in   showy  uniforms, 

lh,.v  ,  the  sailor"  in  real  earnest,  per- 
form n  .  lia!  uould  be  demanded  of  thorn 
shouhi  •  heir  ci trj  's  defence. 


T1IK     I'.F.AIIF.D     I'.Ali. 

i;  •,      \i    \  i;  G  \  i:  ET     !•:     s  A  \  i.  ST.  i:  I: 

ll  '  i  >KKI:I>  i>.\   I'nst-illa,  a  cliilil  of  ten, 

V\       paled,  r.igliteen    Iliiinlrcil   anil  Tun. 
A    wonderful    pattern  of  stars  anil    tlouers, 
I;,  ,1    anil    \\  llilc    on    a    Held    of   Mile. 

I  .-mi  a   !n  ili'  Colonial   Maul. 

Mother's   a    grand    Colonial    I  lame. 
Ami    tins  lieaileil    liag    ue   liaxr   oft    il ispla \  ed 
\\Kinglil    l'.\    .'in    ailCCStresS   of  oni-   iiamr. 

P.por   blllr    I'l  isnlla.  so  suri'l    anil    prim, 

I'lilliny   lirr  needle    in    and   out. 
Wishing   herself  at    leave    to   pla" 

Ami    ]-(,ni|i    «nli    lier    lirol  liers.  I    lia\r    no  dolllit. 
[Int.  ten   years   old.  in    Ki.uhfccn   Two, 

\\  as  expected   to  sit   at    her  nun  hrr's  side, 
'I'n  siud\    and  Knit,  tniil  ol  ln-ruise   do 

K\  er\  1  liiny    ipliel    and   dignified. 

'I'he    little    I'riseilla    yrew    up  as  sweet 

As  a   summer  rose    in    lier  lovely    prime. 
She  married   a   soldier  tnave   and    hold. 

And  had   no  end   of  a   splendid   1 1 

And    tins    headed    liay   her    whole    i;ay    life 

\Yas  a    purse   to  carry   her  silver  and  gold. 
To  tliink    it    should   lie   Imt   a  velie    now, 

A   little    ImttiTlh  's   pence   to  hold. 

I'.ut    iiMines     \\  on't    lm\    tins   beaded   liai;. 

l-'ol-    I    am    a    small    Colonial    Maid, 
And   motliei's  a   grand  Colonial    Dame. 

And    when    our  treasures   are   all    displayed, 
\\  e    hang    I'liseilla's  wonderful    work, 

led   and    u.  liite  on   a    field   of  blue. 
And    show    \\liat    our   little   ancestress   did, 

\Vlien  the  eeiitnrv's  birthdays  ceiinled   two. 


TIIK    ROMANCE    OF   OOMMEECE. 

1!Y    .1     M  \CHciN.\l.I)    OXLKY. 

IV. -THE    HONOHAIiLE    COMPANY    OF    MERCHANT   ADVENTURERS 
AND    Til  KIR    DOINGS. 

NKIT1IK1!  the  terrors  of  arctic  cold  nor  the  torments 
of  ei|ii.-iiorial  heat  ever  exercised  any  deterring'  effect 
upon  F.nylishmen  who  saw  their  way  clear  to  a  profitable 
enterprise.  When,  therefore,  in  the  merry  days  of  the 
le  storat  ion.  one  who  had  travelled  much  among  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  Hudson  I'.ay  region  broke  ill  upon 
I'rinci  1,'uperfs  chemical  experiments  (which,  if  they  re- 
sulted iii  nothing  more  noteworthy  than  what  are  known 
as  "  Prince  UupeiTs  tears,"  were  hardly  worth  the  ma'k- 
inyi  uilh  a  stirring'  account  of  his  experiences  he  found 
a  ready  listener. 

The  royal  scientist  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  that 
strange  land  of  snow  and  ice  which  Indians  and  wolves 
and  biill'aloes  were  supposed  to  have  pretty  much  to 
themselves:  for  Marco  Polo,  the  renowned  Venetian 
globe  trotter,  had  told  of  how  he  found  the  Grand  Khan 
of  Tartary  swelling  it  in  sables  and  other  rich  furs 
"brought  from  the  Xorth,  the  hind  of  darkness." 

!!\  my  halidom  !''-  or  something  to  the  same  effect — 
cried  the  Prince,  "  beshrew  me  if  there  be  not  more  good 
gold  to  be  had  out  of  bar'jaininy  for  those  furs  than  ever 
these  besmutted  crucibles  will  yield.  The  venture  is 
worth  one  haxard  at  least." 

The  hazai-d  was  made  in  the  year  1668,  and  with  such 
encouraging  results  that  at  once  a  joint-stock  company 
of  nobility  and  gentry  was  formed,  with  "our  dear  and 
entirely  beloved  cousin  Prince  Rupert,  Count  Palatine  of 
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tin-  llhine,"  :it  ils  head,  and  having-  the  imposing-  title  of 
"  The  Honorable  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  Trading  into  Hudson  Bay."  This  corpora- 
tion in  the  year  1(570  easily  obtained  from  the  free-handed 
KingCharles  II.  a  charter  giving  to  it  a  practical  mono], 
oly  cif  the  whole  region  extending  between  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  away  north  to  the  arctic 
circle — a  territorial  possession  vastly  exceeding  that  held 
by  the  East  India  Company  in  the  very  height  of  iN 
power. 

But  there  was  a  world  of  dill'erence  between  these  two 
imperial  estates;  for  while  the  one  held  teeming-  millions 
of  people,  and  produced  silks,  spices,  diamonds,  and  rubies 
in  bewildering  abundance,  the  other  had  no  population 
sa  ve  a  few  score  thousand  redskins  and  Esquimaux,  whose 
sole  article  of  commerce  was  the  skins  of  the  animals 
they  caught  in  their  snares.  There  were  good  dividends 
to  lie  gained  in  both  cases,  however,  and  neither  Prince 
LI  11  pert  nor  his  associates  had  any  reason  to  regret  having 
joined  in  the  enterprise. 

The  dividends  would  have  been  a  great  deal  better 
during  the  seventeenth  century  if  the  French  had  not 
given  trouble  ill  the  Western  World,  just  as  they  did  in 
the  Eastern.  The5r  were  the  masters  of  Canada  then, 
and  they  did  not  take  at  all  kindly  to  the  idea  of  an 
English  company  getting  at  the  very  fountain-head  of 
the  fur  trade,  which  was  the  life-blood  of  their  costly 
colony.  Moreover,  they  claimed  to  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  Hudson  Bay  country  long  before  their  rivals, 
and  it  was  certainly  true  that  nearly  half  a  century  be- 
fore Prince  Rupert's  company  cams  into  existence  the 
company  of  New  France,  having  a  very  similar  object 
in  view,  bad  been  granted  a  no  less  extensive  charter  by 
Louis  XIII. 

So  they  are  hardly  to  be  blamed  if  they  promptly  pro- 
ceeded to  oust  the  intruders,  and  in  1(586  the  famous  Sieiir 
d'tberville  headed  a  hostile  expedition  into  the  big  bay 
which  captured  three  out  of  the  five  forts  established  by 
the  British,  and  several  of  their  ships  into  the  bargain. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a,  strife  waged  between  the 
two  powers  with  varying  success  for  nearly  a  century, 
the  last  and  most  notable  act  in  the  drama  of  war  being 
the  taking  and  destruction  of  Fort  Prince  of  Wales  at  the 
entrance  to  Churchill  Harbor  by  the  French  Admiral 
La  Perouse  in  the  year  1782.  It  was  a  splendid  struc- 
ture, four  hundred  feet  square,  with  stone  walls  six  feet 
thick  and  twenty  feet  high,  having  the  black  muzzles  of 
forty-two  cannon  thrust  threateningly  through  their  em- 
brasures. Yet  when  the  French  fleet  appeared  and  sum- 
moned it  to  surrender,  the  British  Governor,  evidently 
deeming  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  replaced  his 
colors  with  a  table  cloth  in  token  of  capitulation,  and 
handed  himself  and  his  garrison  over  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  invaders,  who  were  no  less  surprised  than 
delighted  at  finding  the  feat  of  conquest  so  easy. 

But  the  victory  yielded  little  beyond  the  glory  of  it, 
for,  shortly  after,  France  finally  resigned  all  idea  of  re- 
conquering any  portion  of  her  former  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  were  left  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  their  great  realm,  then  and  for  many 
years  afterwards  known  as  Rupert's  Land,  in  honor  of 
their  former  founder. 

Glancing  bat.  k  over  the  company's  history,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  the  employes  were  so  slow  in 
making  their  way  into  the  heart  of  the  vast  region 
stretching  out  indefinitely  to  the  west  and  south  of  Hud- 
son Bay,  from  which  the  Indians,  with  whom  they  dealt, 
drew  their  supplies  of  valuable  peltries.  It  would  seem 
as  though  they  did  not  like  to  venture  very  far  away 
from  the  salt  water,  and  for  a  long  time  not  even  the 
offer  of  special  rewards  by  the  directors  to  those  who 
should  take  part  in  expeditions  inland  had  any  great  ef- 
fect in  stimulating  enterprise  in  this  direction. 


The  factors— that  is  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  forts 
—  were  a  good  deal  to  blame  for  this.  They  were  afraid 
of  their  employes  getting  too  friendly  with  the  Indians, 
and  forbade;  them  entering  an  Indian  lodge.  Men  were 
Hogged  for  getting  a  light  for  their  pipes  from  an  Indian 
lire.  The  interior  of  the  country  was  pictured  as  a  land 
filled  with  unknown  perils.  Thrilling  and  terrible  stories 
were  circulated  as  to  the  atrocities  of  the  redskins  and 
the  ferocities  of  the  wild  animals.  Minute  instructions 
for  the  protection  of  the  forts  were  given.  Scot.:.-;  were 
to  reconnoitre  every  day,  and  if  they  did  not  happen  to 
return  by  nightfall,  preparations  for  a  siege  were  to  be 
promptly  made.  At  all  times  the  cannon  that  defended 
the  gales  were  to  l)e  ready  for  action,  and  no  traces  of 
trees  or  other  cover  were  to  be  sull'ered  near  the  foils. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  these  precautions  were 
entirely  unnecessary,  but  they  served  to  greatly  hamper 
the  progress  of  the  company,  and  in  the  mean  time  serious 
rivalry  sprang  up  in  a  new  quarter.  Knowing  nothing 
about  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  company,  or  caring 
nothing  if  they  did  happen  to  know,  the  French  Canadians 
were  rapidly  making  their  way  into  the  company's  terri- 
tory. Having  skimmed  the  cream  of  the  fur  preserves 
of  what  is  now  Quebec  and  Ontario,  their  coitri'iirx  dru 
hi>in  (wood-rangers)  year  after  year  in  increasing  numbers 
set  out  from  Montreal,  ascended  the  river  Ottawa,  made 
their  way  by  stream  and  lake  and  toilsome  portage  into 
Lake  Huron,  and  thence  into  Superior,  voyaging  over 
that  inland  ocean  to  its  farthest  shore,  where  the  Kami- 
nistiquia  was  entered,  and  the  journey  continued  through 
Lac  la  Pluie  I  Uainy  Lake),  over  Lac  du  Bois  (Lake  of  the 
Woods),  and  down  the  river  Quinipique  (Winnipeg)  into 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  thus  reaching  the  border  of 
those  fertile  prairies  which  rolled  away  in  billows  of 
verdure  until  they  broke  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, where  the  terrible  grizzly  met  the  travellers  with 
fearless  front. 

These  coiiri'iirx  <f<'n  liuis.  many  of  whom  had  Indian 
blood  in  their  veins,  were  perfectly  adapted  for  their  busi- 
ness. They  won  the  hearts  of  the  Indians  by  learning 
their  language,  sleeping-  in  their  wigwams,  sharing  their 
food,  and  smoking  their  pipes.  Naturally  enough  the 
Indian  very  much  preferred  dealing  with  these  fasci- 
nating fellows,  who  came  right  to  his  lodge,  to  travelling 
away  off  to  a  Hudson  Bay  fort,  where  he  would,  perhaps, 
be  stiffly  received  by  an  official  who  spoke  to  him  through 
a  barred  window,  and  whose  manner  seemed  to  say,  "Be 
oft'  as  soon  as  you  are  fleeced."  The  consequence  was 
that  the  very  pick  of  the  peltries  went  by  the  overland 
route  to  Montreal  instead  of  getting  up  to  Hudson  Bay. 

The  discovery  <jf  this  state  of  affairs  aroused  the  com- 
pany from  their  lethargy,  and  a  more  vigorous  policy 
was  inaugurated,  new  forts  being  established  farther  and 
farther  inland.  As  year  by  year  they  thus  made  their 
way  to  the  South  and  West,  it  could  only  be  a  question 
of  time  when  they  must  run  foul  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians, and  the  first  encounter  did  take  place  at  Fort 
Cumberland,  on  the  Saskatchewan  River,  in  the  year  1774. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  most  exciting  chapter  in 
the  company's  history.  For  the  next  fifty  years  they 
had  no  peace  from  their  Canadian  competitors,  who, 
either  individually,  as  independent  traders,  or  jointly,  as 
the  Northwest  Fur  Company  or  the  X.  Y.  Company,  ob- 
stinately disputed  their  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  of  the 
Northwest.  The  worst  of  it  was  that,  in  order  to  get  an 
advantage  over  the  company  the  Canadians  resorted  to 
the  introduction  of  fire-water,  which  had  hitherto  been 
rigorously  excluded  from  the  Indian  territories,  and  this, 
combined  with  the  fierce  rivalry  between  the  competing 
organizations,  led  to  many  lamentable  occurrences.  In 
the  year  1780,  at  Eagle  Hills,  on  the  Saskatchewan,  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Montreal  traders,  the  brandy  flowed  so 
freely  that  an  Indian  chief  died  in  a  drunken  stupor,  and 
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liis   friends,  suspecting   foul    play,  arose  in    their  wrath, 
killed  a  number  of  the  white  men,  and  sacked   theii-  en 
,M  nt        A    little   later  two   posts  on   the   Assiniboine 
Kivei-  were  attacked,  and  several    traders  and    their   em- 
ployes slain  and  scalped. 

Other  incidents  of  this  halt' century  of  intermittent 
strife  were  more  amusing  than  mournful;  as  when  the 
1 1  elson  Bay  Company  employes,  hearing  of  the  approach 
of  ;i  hand  of  Indians  laden  with  rich  furs,  gave  a  hall  at 
their  fort,  to  which  they  invited  the  whole  stall'  of  the  ri 
val  establishment,  and  then,  while  the  merriment  was  at 
its  height,  a  party  of  their  best  men  slipped  away  in  the 
darkness,  met  the  Indians  at  daybreak,  secured  all  their 
furs,  and  by  the  time  the  Northwest  people  appeared  in 
tin-  afternoon  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  single  beaver- 
ski  u  left  to  barter. 

Not.  long  afterwards  the  Northwesters  had  their  re- 
venge in  the  following  fashion  :  One  of  their  parlies  came 
across  a  Hudson  Bay  train  on  its  way  to  trade  with  the 
same  band  of  Indians  for  which  they  were  looking.  They 
stopped  to  exchange  compliments,  and  the  day  being  very 
cold,  the  shrewd  Nor'westers  proposed  having  some  hot 
toddy.  The  motion  passed  unanimously.  A  big  lire  was 
SOOn  blazing,  and  they  all  gathered  around  with  brimming 
eens  of  generous  liquor.  The  Nor' westers,  however, 
instead  of  drinking  their  fair  share,  spilled  the  most  of  it 
iinperceived  upon  the  snow,  while  the  others  wasted  not 
a  drop.  Presently  they  began  boasting  of  their  superior 
prowess  in  drinking,  and  challenged  their  rivals  to  imi- 
tate them  in  disposing  of  a  bi^  bumper  apiece  The  chal- 
lenge was  gallantly  accepted,  but  hardly  had  the  Hudson 
P.  a  \  people  emptied  their  canteens  than  they  fell  over 
upon  the.  snow  perfectly  helpless.  In  ten  minutes  more 
they  were  perfectly  secured  upon  their  sledges,  and,  their 
dogs  being  turned  with  noses  pointinir  homewards,  away 
they  went  straight  back  to  their  fort,  while  the  canny 


,lers  hastened  oil'  in  the  op 
,,  1 1  eel  ion.  found  the  Indians, 
and    this    time  had    the   held   all  to 

themselves. 

|',nl      clever    and     harmless     de 

vices  like  the  foregoing  soon  had 

l,,  give  \\  ay  to  harsher  methods. 
ami  as  the  struggle  for  the  control 
of  the  trade  grew  keener,  the  tern 
per  of  the  rivals  waxed  hotter,  un- 
til a  slate  of  open  war  ensued. 

Forts  were  lie>ieged.  taken,  and 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  their 
garrisons  imprisoned  and  abused; 
the  brigades  of  boats  or  canoes,  la- 
den with  goods  and  furs,  \\ere  in- 
tercepted and  seized,  and  the  whole 
trade  turned  into  a  furious  conflict. 
The  Governor-General  of  Canada 
in  vain  sent  out  warrants.  Neith- 
er company  paid  any  attention  to 
them,  and  matters  went  from  bad 
to  worse,  until,  in  the  year  1816, 
they  reached  a  bloody  climax  in  a 
battle  royal  before  the  gates  of 
Fort  Garry,  when  Governor  Sem- 
ple  and  twenty  more  Hudson  Bay 
employes  fell  before  the  Nor'west- 
ers'  bullets. 

1  lappily  the  horror  of  this  blood- 
shed caused  both  sides  to  take 
pause.  Moreover,  the  furious  strife 
was  proving  ruinous  to  the  inter- 
ests of  both.  The  whole  fur  trade 
was  in  a  bad  condition,  the  Indians 
were  rapidly  becoming  demoralized 
with  fire-water,  and  the  prices  paid 

for  peltries  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  true  value. 
The  counsel  of  cooler  heads  now  made  itself  heard,  and 
to  such  good  effect  that  negotiations  were  begun,  which 
in  1*21  resulted  in  the  two  great  adversaries  giving  11)1 

< tlict  for  coalition,  and  being  united  under  the  name 

of  the  older  organization. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  then  entered  upon  a  new 
era  of  progress  and  prosperity  under  the  direction  of 
the  famous  Sir  George  Sampson,  who,  with  the  title  of 
"  Governor- in -chief  "  of  Rupert's  Land,  was  for  forty 
years  the  virtual  ruler  of  nearly  one-half  this  continent. 
Small  in  stature  as  he  was  great  in  spirit,  he  had  a  very 
impatient  temper,  and  the  story  is  told  of  him  that  once, 
while  urging  his  brawny  paddlers  overmuch,  his  steers- 
man, a  gigantic  I'oyageur,  got  so  incensed  at  his  unrea- 
sonable demands  that  he  grasped  him  by  the  neck,  lifted 
him  over  the  gunwale,  plunged  him  in  the  water,  and 
then  drew  him  in  again,  to  be  for  the  rest  of  that  trip  a 
more  considerate  master. 

In  the  year  1860  the  company  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
greatness,  and  its  ledgers  then  showed  155  forts  and  posts 
in  charge  of  more  than  200  factors,  traders,  and  clerks, 
with  1200  employes, fljesid.es  a  legion  of  subject  natives. 

But  like  the  other  remarkable  company,  whose  story 
has  been  already  told,  the  "merchant  adventurers  into 
Hudson  Bay  "  had  to  retire  from  their  commanding 
position. 

The  growing  Dominion  of  Canada  found  their  monop- 
oly in  her  way,  and  they  had  to  yield  it  up  for  the  best 
terms  they  could  secure.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1870, 
the  bulk  of  their  vast  possessions  were  thrown  open  to 
settlement,  and  they  retired  into  the  comparatively  com- 
monplace condition  of  a  mere  fur-trading  and  land-selling 
corporation,  with  no  such  special  rights  and  privileges  as 
had  been  theirs  during  the  previous  centuries,  and  had 
enabled  them  to  till  so  large  a  place  in  the  world's  history. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 
IN    A    STRANGE    JAMAICA    PRISON. 

JK  the  car  had  been  running  slowly  when  the  brake 
handle  snapped,  the  hoys  would  undoubtedly  have 
.•jumped  for  their  lives  ;  but  it  had  been  going  at  great 

,s] (I  even  while  under  control,  and  the  instant  the  brake 

was  loosed  the  car  sprang  forward  at  a  terrible  pace. 

Clutching  their  own  handles  each  with  one  hand,  the 
boys  instinctively  seized  hold  of  each  other  with  their 
disengaged  hands.  The  car  was  not  only  flying'  down 
the  mountain,  but  jumping  and  swaying  in  a  way  that 
told  them  plainly  it  could  not  long  remain  upon  the 
track.  Any  moment  they  might  be  dashed  to  pieces — 
perhaps  hurled  down  those  thousands  of  feet  into  the 
peaceful  valley  below. 

"Shall  we  jump,  Ferd?"  Larry  shouted  in  his  cousin's 
ear.  The  rush  of  air  was  so  great  that  nothing  less  than 
a  shout  could  be  heard. 

"  Not  for  your  life!"  Ferd  answered.      "  Hold  fast!" 

Even  in  this  terrible  moment,  as  Larry  turned  to  Ferd, 
he  noticed  that  there  was  none  of  the  ashy-white  look  in 
his  face.  It  was  anger  that  turned  him  white,  not  fear 
of  danger. 

The  car  tore  its  way  over  dozens  of  miles,  it  seemed  to 
the  boys.  But  in  reality  only  a  few  seconds  passed,  and 
in  those  seconds  the  brakeman  was  not  idle.  The  break- 
ing of  the  handle  gave  him  a  shock,  but  as  soon  as  he 


recovered  from  it  he  stooped  down  and  picked  up  a  crow- 
bar that  was  held  in  leather  loops  upon  the  floor  at  his 
feet.  With  the  crowbar  in  his  hands,  he  stood  upright, 
bracing  himself  against  the  front  seat.  The  car  was 
swaying  so  violently  now  that  to  stand  erect  without  sup- 
port would  have  been  impossible. 

His  standing  in  this  way,  apparently  ready  for  action, 
gave  the  boys  fresh  heart.  They  saw  him  insert  the  end 
of  the  crowbar  in  a  hole  through  the  floor  just  before 
one  of  the  front  wheels,  and  lean  with  all  his  weight  and 
strength  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  bar. 

Almost  instantly  the  motion  became  less  violent.  The 
swaying  ceased,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  speed  was  re- 
duced more  than  half.  The  crowbar  against  the  wheel 
made  a  new  brake,  and  in  a  few  rods  more  the  car  would 
have  come  to  a  full  stop.  But  that  was  not  to  be. 

The  brakeman  turned  to  them  with  greater  agony  ex- 
pressed in  his  face,  the  boys  thought,  than  they  had  ever 
seen  before  in  any  human  countenance.  "Jump!"  he 
shouted  in  Spanish. 

Ferd  repeated  the  command  in  English,  and  both  boys 
jumped  together,  one  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other, 
and  landed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  track  unhurt.  The 
next  instant  the  brakeman  jumped  too,  and  the  car,  its 
wheels  unchecked  again,  began  another  mad  flight  down 
the  mountain. 

Larry  picked  himself  up  and  looked  in  amazement  at 
his  two  companions.  With  the  car  so  nearly  stopped, 
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Ill      III     j II  1  I  I  ! 

ill    anil    lln-    hrakeman  ]l     '" 

.ii   rate.  hat   l.an  j 
\vli:ii       ey  were  sa  tken 

liis    hands,    ai  .  '•    Mesh     uas    burned 

e  ami  ilia;  [read) 

IT  against    llir  rapidly  revolv 

in  IT    wheel    had    healed    tin-   liar  In    SUcll   a  ial     I" 

hold  n  after  ill'    Ii'  Oil  .1    ll"'  rn:in 

had  heroically  held  on  as  long  as  endurance  was  possible, 

,  ,|    sa\  Lllg    all    their    lives.       Hi'    had    accom 

plished  ii  liis  burned   hands   lie  <•<  mid 

imi  hold    .  .  IL-II   t"  sa  ear  .    t hat   had  to  he 

l.'l'l    in  iN  fate,  and   tllCI  •  '1   that   within  a    few 

,  d  jump  tin'  track  and   In-  dashed  In  pieces. 

Tin-  boys  whi  sir  handkerchiefs  out,  and  tied  the 

man's  hands  up  as  tenderlv    as  a   woman  could   havi-  done 
1    more   than    I  \\ h's   IV., in   (  h'l/.aha, 

the  brakeman  told  them,  having  |  oul  thiru   miles 

I .1  car.  and  as  il  was  important  for  him  to  reach 

SOI s   possilde  to  have  his  hums  propel' 

i  I   i     ,i'd  quickly  do\\  n   t  lie  iraek.       It    uas 

to  the    boys  u  hen  the  doctor  told    them  lliat 

i  lie  wounds  were  se\  ere  and  \  erj   painful,  still 

would    not    be    likelj    t<>  do  any    permanenl    injury. 

I    an    hoar   later    Ferd    and    Lai'1'3    took    a    train    back 

to   Vera    ( 'rn/.,    leaving    the    brave   hrakeman    witll    many 

.  if  'j  rat  it  ude  and  regard. 
\Vlien   the\    reached  Vera  Cruz,  after  dark,  it   see i 

(]    fferent  plaee        \  eoid  north  wind  howled  ihniUL'h 
ami  the  l'i  ".    people  they  met    were  wrapped   in 

5,  as   though    they   \\ereiu    the  far    North.       "And  a 

man    in    a    straw    bat    shiveriipj    in   a    KILT    thiek 
cloak," as  Larry  said.  "  is  a  pitiable  object." 

"|)el  nolle'  del  norte'"  they  lieard  tbe  people  say- 
iii'j1:  and  the  boys  knew  that  tliey  were  in  the  midst  o!" 
"a  norther."  Ihe  dreaded  cold  mirth  wi  nd  that  some!  lines 

eps  over  Vera  Cruz  and  other  tropical  places 

I-',  rd  soon  learned  in  ihe  hotel  that  the  storm  inighl 
have  more  serious  consequences  for  them  than  uierel\ 
making  them  chilly. 

"There  is  no  harbor  here  at  all."  he  told  Larry.  "  only 

ipen    road-lead;    and    when   a   storm   comes   every    ves 

sel  has    to   put    to   sea    for  safely.      So  t  he  schooner  must 

hav  ..d    father   with    it.       I   dou't  doubt    they'll    }>.- 

all    right,  but   I'm    not   so  sure  abend,   our  money  holding 

iack.       I  low    much  have  you  '" 

"I     have     nearly    all     of    tin-     lil'ly    dollars    I'ncle    Ben 

handed    me   when    we    la  nded."  Larry  answered;    "but    I 

you   my  share   of  the  expenses  to   I '.oca  del   .Monte    as 

you  paid  all  the  bills.       You   must  have  at    least   tliirlv." 

ins   head    nc<-at  i  \  el  \  .  a  ml    seemed    an.xioiis 

to  3  vi  ild    I  he    subject. 

"\Vliy.  yon  iinixl  have.  Ferd,"  Larry  exclaimed.  "  You 
had  the  same  as  1  did,  and  the  hand-car  trip  can't  have 

'st  wentj   dollars." 
"I  haven't   a  cent,"  Ferd   admitted,    "not   one    lonelj 

"Then    what    in    the    world    have   you    done    with     i! 
We've  spent    nothing,  except    forlhat   trip." 

I  gave  ii  to  the  brakeman, "Ferd  answered,  blushing. 

He  saved  our  lives,  \  on  know,"  lie  added,  apoloi"  1 1, -ally  ; 

"and   I'm  sure  a   few  dollars  was  ] •  pay  for  having  his 

irnl  oil'." 

"Oh,  Ferd.  Ferd!  what  a  generous  fellow  you  are!" 
Larr\  cried  "  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  give  the  poor 
man  a  cent,  and  \mi  make  me  feel  mean  enough.  Bull 
can  '  •.  ith  yon  by  dividing  mine  with  you." 

e  tin-  boys  had  seen  as  much  as  Ihev  desired 

of   Vera   Cruz,  which   did  not   take  them  long,  the  sea  had 
quieted   down    and        m-r  and   [Jncli     l',en   liad    re 


:  ion  ;    for  although  Larry 

ie  plenty  to  take  them  to 

Ferd    knew  thai    it  would 

,  uainted  wilh  the  cost  of  travel  in 

I    |  niusl    !»'  tlie    holiest    country  under  the 

sun,''Larr  vhen  they  were  settled  in  the  train 

ihili   v  rj  them  to  the  capital.      "  And  to  think 

that  I'ncle  I'.en  made  usbrinir  ail  these  rugs  a  ml  heavy 
coals  along!" 

'I  In-,,  -'.ere  starling  at  dusk,  and  were  to  reach  the  city 
of  Mi  \  ico  in  I  he  morning. 

"  Wait    till   we  iM'i   up  111   ihe  lii^-ii    lands  to  night,"  said 

Ferd.  "and  1  think  you'll  lind  ihem  useful.      These  Eng- 

"inpartment    cars  are    mil     like   ihe    American   cars, 

:  . ,  •.         Thcv   are    not    heal  ed.  a  nd    a    traveller    must 

ea  i  rv    all    his  own  coiiifurts  wilh  him." 

There    were    seals    for    eight    in    the   compartment    they 

had.  bui  they  were  the  only  ones  in  it,  so  they  had  abun- 
dance of  room.  Before  midnight  l,arr\  found  that  the 
coals  and  rug's  were  none  too  heavy.  11  was  so  1, Mid- 
i-old that  all  their  wraps  did  not  keep  them  comfortably 
warm.  In  the  morning,  as  they  neared  the  capital,  no- 
thing impicssed  Larry  so  much  as  the  long-  train  loads  of 
butchered  pigs  that  they  saw  on  every  hand,  all  moving 
ti  iw  ard  t  lie  city. 

"Thej  must  eai  noihimj-  but  pork,  ihese  Mexicans,"  he 
exclaimed  "  If  we've  passed  one  train-load  of  butchered 
pig's  this  morning,  we've  passed  twenty." 

Ferd  laughed.  "hon't  you  use  pig-skins  for  barrels 
in  . \menca  •  We  often  do  in  Trinidad.  These  are  only 
pig  skins  you  see,  with  the  neck  and  legs  tied  up  to  make 
them  water  light.  I  think'  I  can  tell  you  what's  in  them, 
too.  There's  a  species  of  cactus  the-,  tap  and  extract  the 
juice  from,  and  after  the  liquid  ferments  it  makes  a  most 
horrible-smelling  intoxicating  drink  called  pulque.  They 
make  some  of  it  in  Trinidad,  but  here  ill  Mexico  I  believe 
lhe\  call  it  the  national  drink.  That's  what  all  the  pig-- 
skins are  tilled  with,  no  doubt." 

Larry  was  curious  about  this  drink,  which  he  had  never 
heard  of  before,  and  one  of  the  lirst  sights  lie  saw  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  taught  him  more  about  it.  Two  police- 
men were  carrying  a  bleeding  man  on  a  st  relcher,  and 
the  canvas  part  of  t  he  si  retcher  was  smeared  with  blood. 
He's  been  at  the  pig  skins!"  Ferd  said.  "  That  pulque 
makes  them  perfect  h  wild  when  they  drink  too  much  of 
it.  and  the\  cut  and  slash  each  ot her  terribly.  That  fel- 
low is  on  his  way  to  the  hospital." 

Ferd  made  some  inquiries  about  the  hotels,  and  after 
hearing  of  a  number,  lie  selected  the  Hole]  Iturbide,  be- 
cause it  was  once  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  of  that  name. 
They  soon  found  themselves  in  a  great  court-yard  paved 
with  stone,  around  w^icli  the  hotel  was  built,  with  the 
clerk's  ollice  at  the  em!  ,,f  the  criirt-yard,  and  two  tiers 
of  galleries  towering  above  their  heads.  The  room  as- 
signed  them  was  on  the  roof,  and  therefore  one  of  the 

best  iii  the  house,  e manding  a  view  of  nearly  tbe 

whole  city,  with  the  great  volcanoes  Popocatepetl  and 
1/t.iccihiiatl  in  the  distance 

They  were  s i  out  in  the  streets  exploring,  and  a 

short  walk  took  them  to  the  plaza,  the  central  square  of 
the  i -it>  about  which  were  grouped  the  cathedral,  the 
President's  palace,  the  markets,  and  many  of  tbe  princi- 
pal stores. 

All!  there's  a  reminder1  of  home!"  Ferd  exclaimed, 
pointing  toward  a  -oul  looking  Aztec  Indian  girl  who 
sat  mi  the  curb  in  front  of  tiro  market,  with  a  canvas 
awning  to  shield  her  from  the  sun,  and  a  big  earthen 
pot  steaming  over  a  charcoal  lire  by  her  side.  "It's  the 
lirsi  chile  shop  [Ve  seen  since  I  left  Trinidad." 

Hi'  led  the  way  toward  the  Indian  girl,  with  Larry 
following,  and  coolly  seated  himself  on  the  curb-stone  in 
ihe  shade  of  her  a  "  ninir. 
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"  Cliile  con  carne,  Seilorita  ?"  lie  asked  the  girl.  "Si, 
si;  buena.  Dos;"  and  he  held  up  two  fingers. 

"Dose!"  Larry  exclaimed,  as  the  girl  uncovered  the 
pot.  "I  should  say  it  was  a  dose,  from  the  looks  of  it. 
Are  you  going-  to  eat  that  stutl'.'" 

"  Indeed  am  I!"  Ferd  laughed.  "  It's  chile  con  carne, 
which  means  chile  peppers  stewed  up  with  meat  and  ve- 
getables, and  it's  prime.  Just  you  try  it  once." 

The  girl  took  two  little  flat,  pancakes  from  a  dish,  and 
rolling  them  into  cornucopias  around  her  fingers,  hand- 
ed one  to  each  of  the  hoys.  Ferd  dipped  his  without 
ceremony  into  the  steaming  pot.  and  using  it  for  a 
spoon,  raised  as  much  of  the  hot  stew  as  he  could  to  his 
mouth.  Larry  followed  Ins  example,  but  one  mouthful 
was  as  much  as  he  could  stand,  for  the  peppers  made  the 
stiill'  burn  like  lire.  But  Ferd  was  used  toil,  and  In- 
dipped  and  ate  as  long  as  his  soft  spoon  lasted. 

While  Ferd  paid  a  few  coppers  for  the  lunch  he  said 
something  in  Spanish  to  the  girl,  but  the  only  words 
Larry  could  understand  were  Abel  Forelinger. 

"I've  not  forgotten  him.  you  see."  Ferd  laughed,  turn- 
ing a,  way.  "Tasked  her  whether  she'd  ever  heard  of  a 
man  named  Abel  Forefinger;  but  she  said  no." 

From  the  chile  stand  to  the  great  cathedral  was  only  a 
step,  and  the  boys  went  through  the  largest  and  most 
costly  church  on  I  lie  American  continent,  only  a  few  feet, 
smaller  than  St.  IVler's  in  Rome,  and  containing  great 
wealth  in  golden  and  jewelled  utensils  for  the  altar. 
Later  in  tin-  day  they  visited  the  famous  castle  of  Cha- 
pultepee.  and  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadeloupe, 
where  both  br.ys  tool;  a  drink  of  water  from  what  is 
named  the  Holy  Well.  They  ate  strange  food  in  Mexi- 
can restaurants,  and  through  an  acquaintance  made  in 
the  hotel  managed  to  see  the  interiors  of  several  Mexican 
residences,  all  built  around  court  yards,  like  the  hotel,  and 
with  rocking-chairs  on  the  roof,  to  lie  enjoyed  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening. 

"To  think."  Larry  said,  after  they  had  spent  two  full 
days  in  the  Mexican  capital  and  were  about  to  return  to 
Vera  Cruz.  "  that  I  hesitated  about  leaving  school  to 
come  on  this  trip!  Why,  I've  learned  more  in  the  last 
two  months  than  I  ever  learned  in  two  years  before.  The 
tiling  that.  I  can't  quite  get  through  my  head,  Ferd,  was 
that  all  this  was  here  when  Columbus  discovered  America. 
Not  these  same  buildings,  perhaps,  but  still  a  big  city 
and  a  civilized  nation,  with  tine  buildings,  and  a  written 
language,  and  everything-  they  needed.  It's  wonderful 
to  think  of,  isn't  it?" 

"  I've  been  thinking  about  that  myself,"  Ferd  replied, 
thoughtfully.  "It  doesn't  seem  quite  fair  to  say  that  a 
country  was  'discovered'  when  there  were  millions  of 
civilized  people  in  it." 

But  the  civilized  Mexicans  of  four  centuries  ago  could 
not  have  taken  a  train  for  Vera  Cruz,  as  the  boys  did, 
nor  have  gone  sailing  across  the  Gulf  twenty  hours  after 
strolling  through  the  plaza  of  the  capital.  "Though 
they'd  have  gone,  cheaper,"  as  Ferd  said,  when  they  reck- 
oned up  their  cash. 

"  It  was  well  we  didn't  take  Fan  qua.  up  to  Mexico  City, 
or  we'd  have  been  ruined  entirely.  Sixteen  dollars  in 
gold  to  ride  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  is  ahead  even  of 
our  Trinidad  prices." 

"  You  were  not  extravagant,  boys,  considering  the  high 
prices,"  Uncle  Ben  told  them.  "I  don't  expect  you  to 
travel  for  nothing,  and  if  you  get  the  worth  of  the  money 
in  experience  and  knowledge,  it's  all  right.  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  my  boys  so  far,  and  I'm  having 
a  pretty  good  time  myself.  This  is  real  living,  to  breathe 
this  soft  air  and  see  the  green  mountains  in  front  of  you. 
1  don't  believe  I  could  be  satistied  with  New  York  any- 
more—not for  more  than  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.  Those 
hills  to  the  right,  boys,  are  in  Yucatan  ;  in  two  days,  with 
fair  winds,  we  go  through  the  Yucatan  channel,  with 


Cuba  on  our  port  side,  Yucatan  to  starboard.  Then  three 
days  more,  and  we  should  see  the  mountains  of  Jamaica." 
f  n  live  days,  true  to  this  prediction,  the  Blue  Mountains 
of  Jamaica  lay  before  them.  They  sailed  into  Kingston 
Harbor,  between  the  mainland  and  the  long  tongue  of 
sand  and  rock  called  the  Palisades,  on  the  end  of  which 
the  "Teat  city  of  Port  Royal  once  stood.  But  as  they 
parsed  it  they  sa u  only  a  village  nestling  among  the 
trees,  for  the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  many 
years  ago. 

"Now  we're  coming  to  an  Abel  Forefinger  country, 
boys,"  Uncle  Ben  told  them.  "He  was  hardly  likely  to 
be  111  Cuba  or  Mexico  or  to  the  north  of  them,  but  in 
Jamaica  and  all  the  islands  south  of  it  you  must  keep 
your  eyes  open." 

It  was  Larry's  turn  to  take  the  management  again, 
and  the  boys  made  plans  to  spend  the  week  in  Kingston, 
where,  as  it  is  a  large  city,  they  felt  sure  of  finding  good 
accommodations.  But  Uncle  Ben  upset  their  arrange 
ments  by  telling  them,  as  they  went  ashore:  "Now  don't 
\\aste  your  time  here  iu  the  town.  Get  out  into  the 
country  among  the  planters.  This  is  a  great  banana, 
island,  Ferd.  and  I  want  you  to  see  whether  they  under- 
stand the  business  as  well  here  as  we  do  in  Trinidad." 

With  all  their  shore  baggage  in  two  satchels,  which 
l-'auqiia  carried,  the  boys  walked  up  into  the  town,  and 
-.0011  found  themselves  near  a  railway  station. 

"Hello!"  said  Larry.  "  I  didn't  expect  to  find  a  railroad 
here.  But  since  there  is  one,  it  will  be  the  quickest  way 
to  get  us  out  among  the  planters.  We  can't  expect  to 
have  such  luck  as  we  had  in  Bermuda  and  Nassau,  Ferd, 
and  we  may  have  trouble  to  find  a  planter  who  will  take 
;is  in." 

i  hi  the  wall  of  the  waiting-room  they  found  a  large 
map  of  the  island;  and  seeing  by  this  that  the  railroad 
alter  running  through  Spanish  Town,  of  which  they  had 
both  heard,  divided  into  two  branches  at  Poms,  and  that 
Poms  was  apparently  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  they 
selected  that  town  for  their  tirst  venture. 

"It's  a  funny  idea.  Ferd,"  Larry  laughed,  when  they 
were  off,  "this  being  on  an  island  we  know  nothing  of, 
going  to  a  place  that  we  never  heard  of,  just  because  we 
saw  it  on  a  map.  But  I  feel  quite  at  home  to  hear  the 
people  speak  English.  You  can't  imagine  how  stupid  it 
was  not,  to  be  able  to  talk  to  people  in  Cuba  and  Mexico." 
After  a  ride  of  several  hours  they  were  landed  in  Porus. 
It  was  a  station  of  some  importance,  so  the  three  strangers 
attracted  no  attention,  and  they  walked  through  the  town 
and  out  into  the  country,  Fauqua  still  following-  with  the 
satchels. 

On  the  summit  of  a  slight  elevation  they  stopped  to 
rest  and  look  about  them,  and  off'  to  the  northward  they 
saw  a  strange  line  of  old  masonry  that  neither  Larry  nor 
Ferd  could  make  out.  It  looked  like  an  immensely  long 
stone  bridge  supported  by  a  great  number  of  stone  arches. 
It  wound  gracefully  round  a  hill,  so  they  could  not  see  the 
further  end  of  it. 

"  If  it  ran  down  towards  the  town,"  said  Ferd,  "  I  should 
say  it  was  an  aqueduct.  But  it  doesn't  go  anywhere  near 
the  town." 

"It's  a  tremendous  work,  whatever  it  is,"  said  Larry. 
"  It  must  be  twenty-five  feet  high,  and,  I  should  think, 
eight  or  ten  feet  broad,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  the 
arches." 

"I  tell  you  w'at  dat  is.  Mars  Ferd."  Fauqua  cried, 
pleased  at  knowing-  more  about  it.  than  his  young  masters. 
"  Dat  a  bridge  to  carry  de  water  to  a  big  sugah  estate. 
I's  seen  dem  t'ings  bet'o'.  You  follow  dat.  bridge  arouu' 
de  hill,  an'  you  see  lie  fetch  up  at  de  sugah-mill." 

"Then  there's  our  guide  waiting  for  us."  Larry  ex- 
claimed. "We're  hunting  for  a  plantation,  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is  follow  Fauqua's  '  long  bridge,'  and  it.  will 
take  us  to  one.  Come  on." 
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.  score  or  more   bul  i 

others  the  walls  were  <  racked  and 

"ii    "I     I'1''1    or 
ition. 

••\Yli.-il    ;i   picture  nf   rum    .-mil    desolation  '"    I.    PI 
,,, ,].       ••  h    musi    be   an    abandoned    plantation,  ami 

VM-'ll   tiinl   iin  quarters  In 

"Hen      a  curious  place,"  l''rril  shouted.      !!<•  had  gone 

.  1 1 .,i  reme  end  of  the  aqui  <lui-i       "  This  must  have- 
in-  machine  shop 
ll    was   a    lame    room    hollowed   out   of   tin-   masonry, 

tru-mled    I'.v  a    heavj    i-raled   iron  il ',  which  stood    open. 

LaiT\    anil    Kanqiia    followed    I'Vrd    into   tin-    i-ooni.   which 
,-il  by  the  open  ilooi-    lint   damp  and    musty. 

Odds  and  ends  of  old  machinerj  .  1  mil; en  cog  wheel-.,  and 

riislv   ploughs   and   other    iniplrnielits   lay  scattered   alioill 
tin-  Hi  ior 

\\'lnle  tin-   boys-   were  looking  at    these   n-li.-s   of    former 

industry  Kaiiqua  gave  a  cry  and  sprang  toward  I  lie  door 
The  Crated  iron  door  na.l   been   cautiously  closed,  and 

la    n-iicil  with  a  heavy  chain  and  padlock. 
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A    CHILI)    LXII.K 

P,V    TIIK    rolNTKSS    XOKKAIKOW 

\  \  "  1 1  KKK  papa  goes,  then-  1  go  also." 

\  T  Thus  spoke  Fi-odor.  the  fourteen  year  old  son  of 
iliiLiori  Petroft'.  in  answer  to  Ins  mother's  tearful  an- 
no Micement  that  she  and  her  two  children  must  separate 
from  their  beloved  hllsliand  and  father  foiv ••.  <  i 

(Jorodok,  in  Perm  Province,  is  one  of  the  mosl  quaint 
and  |iii-|uresi|iie  towns  in  Russia.  It  is  situated  about 
a  h  mdred  miles  from  lln-  I'ral  .Moil  nla  i  us.  which  divide 
the  empire  pi  ope  r  from  the  C/.ar's  vast  ami  dreary  north- 
ern possession.  Siberia.. 

Few  shoemakers  in  Gorodok  were  better  or  more  favor- 
ably iknown  than  Petroff.  He  was  a  man  of  steady  hab- 
its, who  had  never  been  known  to  do  an  unjust  act  or  say 
an  unkind  word  of  any  one.  I"  nfo,-i  nnat.ely  for  him, 
ho\\  i-ver.  he  was  a  trifle  better  educated  than  the  majority 
of  his  fellou  tradesmen  in  that  town. 

Doubtless  it  will  seem  strange  to  many  of  my  young 
readers  that  there  is  a  country  anywhere  in  the  work! 
\\here  learning  should  be  considered  a  misfortune.  Yel 
had  ll  no!  been  for  (iregori's  ability  to  read,  and  his 
habit  of  thinking  for  himself,  the  sad  separation  which 
little  l-'eodor's  high  sense  of  lilial  duty  ami  all'eelion  alone 
prevented  would  undoubtedly  have  been  brought  about 

The  lower  classes  of  Ihe  Russian  people  are,  first  of  all, 
falalists.  Their  belief  is  thai  every  one  is  foreordained 
to  meet  a  certain  fate,  from  which  there  is  no  possibility 
of  escape.  Whatever  happens  is  for  the  best,  in  lln-ir  eyes. 
and  come  what  may,  it  is  little  short,  of  blasphemy  to 
complain,  or  to  do  anything  having  tin-  appearance  of  in- 
terfering with  what  they  call  the  "  plans  of  the  Almighty." 
They  believe  that  their  ruler  is  divinely  appointed,  and 

-annul  err.  When  his  tax-gatherers  rob  the 

people  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  earnings,  to  protest 
\\ere  uickecl.  as  the  victims  solemnly  belie-,  e  that  thev 
are  thus  "  lending  to  tin-  Lord."  If  the  trials  of  povi-rlv 
and  oppression  should  drive  a  subject  to  question  aloud 

the  wisdom   and   goodness  of  the  Czar,  iln-  victim    is  at 

'  raiisporled  to  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  u  hile  to  sull'er  in 
ce  is  the  lot  of  his  more  prudent  countrymen  if  thev 


mpnsoned,  perhaps  for 

I  ,m  amine  and    pestilence,   which 

a]mos|  il   Over  thai    unhappy    land, 

l-'eodor    I 'el  roll',  who  loved   to  listen 

to  his  fathi  3  from  Ihe  1 ks  whose  possession  was 

grant*  Bure: f  '  iensorship,  \<>  ask  emhar 

rassiiij  n    dangerous   questions.      As  the  weary 

,.,,1,1,1,,.  01,    from    his    hard    day's    work    to   par- 

lake  of  his  scanty  fare,  he  would  sit  iio\\  n  ill  Ihe  evening 
and  read  to  his  family  words  of  lavish  praise  concerning 
the  f'.mperor  and  his  glorious  empire. 

•'  I 'a  pa,"  asked  l-'eodor  on  one  of  these  occasions,  "  why 
,|,,  \  on  ha\  6  to  work  so  hard?" 

"  ll   is  tin-  duly  of  all  to  work."  replied  Gregori. 

'-  I'm!  wh\  are  we  so  poor?"  persisted  Feodor. 

••  Hush  !"  said  I  in-  father,  alarmed  at  his  son's  growing 
spirit  of  discontent..  "  Riches  are  not  to  be  our  lot.  God 
has  sent  us  poverty  as  a  punishment  for  our  sins.  The 
•  White  (  V.ar  '  will  take  care  of  us." 

"  P.nt  mamma  says  that  you  have  to  give  to  his  offi- 
cials and  priests  nearly  all  the  money  you  earn— that  we 
cannot  save  a  kopeck." 

"Anna,''  said  Petroff  to  his  wife,  "  put  that  boy  to 
bed.  He  is  gelling  too  old  for  his  years." 

Although  Pelroti'  many  times  had  asked  himself  the 
same  questions  as  Feodor  had  repeated  to  him  that  night, 
lie  never  dared  to  give  utterance  to  them,  even  in  the 
hearing  of  his  own  family.  Hence  his  prompt  discour- 
agement of  the  boy's  inquiries,  lest  their  mutual  dissatis- 
faction should  become  known  to  one  of  the  many  spies 
which  the  government  employs  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  children  were  put  to  bed  on  top  of  the  brick  oven, 
where,  soon  after,  they  sobbed  themselves  to  sleep.  The 
niiHit  was  cold  and  dreary  within,  while  out-doorsa  dread- 
ful storm  was  raging.  Down  the  deserted  street  the  wind 
whistled  and  moaned  as  occasional  Hurries  of  snow  drifted 
through  the  windows  of  Petroff's  house  on  the  wings  of 
tin-  Russian  winter's  chilly  blasts. 

l  i  reg-orl  and  his  wife  found  il  impossible  to  sleep.  The 
husband's  mind  was  disturbed  by  thoughts  suggested  by 
Kcodor's  si'-rnilicant  questions.  Might  it  not  be  that  the 
boy  had  been  discussing  these  subjects  with  his  play- 
mates? If  so,  the  father  was  in  grave  danger  of  arrest 
and  exile.  Anna  was  distressed  that  she  could  not  gratify 
the  longing  of  her  little  daughter  for  certain  trifles  that 
the  child  had  coveted—  things  that  were  owned  by  other 
children,  but  were  denied  to  Anisia. 

At  length  the  stillness  of  the  household  was  rudely  dis- 
turbed by  three  loud  knocks  on  the  door. 

"Who's  there?"  demanded  Gregori.  in  a  frightened 
tone. 

"Officers!"  came  the  response,  in  a  gruff  voice.  "We 
demand  admittance  in  the  name  of  the  Czar!  Open  the 
door!" 

<  »nly  too  well  did  Petroff  know  the  penalty  of  a  refusal 
to  obey  this  stern  command,  so  he  hastened  to  admit  the 
intruders.  They  proved  to  be  two  gendarmes,  who  in- 
formed Gregori  that  he  was  their  prisoner,  and  that  he 
must  liurr\  and  dress  himself  and  come  with  them  at 
once.  As  the  utterance  of  even  the  slightest  protest  might 
mean  dnaih  to  him,  the  unfortunate  shoemaker  bade  his 
wife  rouse  the  children  that  he  might  say  to  them  a  last 
goc  nl  by. 

The  poor  wife  was  overcome  with  grief  as  she  wrung 
her  hands  in  an  agony  of  despair. 

"  Wake  them  up,"  shouted  the  frantic  Gregori,  ''and 
''•11  them  that  henceforth  they  must  help  to  support  a 
\\ido\\eil  mother,  for  now  they  are  fatherless.  By  day- 
break 1  shall  have  entered  upon  a  living  death." 

'Anisia!      Keotlor!"    cried   the    heart- broken  mother. 
'Awake!  I'm- you  will  never  see  your  father  again  !" 

Hut  the  children  wen-  not  asleep.      They  had  been  sit- 
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ting  upright'  m  the  oven  from  the  moment  the  gendarmes' 
knocking  h,  d  struck  terror  to  their  father's  heart.  The 
tears  were  si  reaming  down  Aiiisia's  cheeks,  while  Feeder's 
big  wide-of  en  blue  eyes  bade  defiance  to  everything  cal- 
culated to  teparate  him  from  the  devoted  Gregori.  With 
pale  face  ,md  trembling  lip  lie  approached  his  weeping 
mother,  and  slowly  said  : 

"  Where  papa  goes,  there  I  go  also." 

Anna  Petrotf  clasped  the  child  to  her  breast  while  her 
husband  quickly  made  ready  to  depart.  Before  leaving, 
one  of  the  officers  said  to  the  woman : 

"Our  orders  are  imperative.      We  are  to  take  only  one 
— Gregori  Petrotf,  whom  we  must  produce  at  the  fortress 
before  daylight."     Then  turning  to  her 
husband,   he   said,  "Make  haste;    our 
time  is  short." 

Gregori  tried  to  say  farewell  to  his 
wife,  but  neither  of  them  could  utter  a 
word.  Tli is  painful  situation  was  in 
part  relieved  by  Feodor,  who  said,  in  a 
tender  voice : 

"Don't  worry,  papa.  I  can  find  out 
when  the  next  batch  of  prisoners  are 
to  leave,  and  I  shall  be  there  to  join 
you." 

Kissing  the  members  of  his  little 
family  a  fond  good-by,  Gregori  left  the 
house,  and  with  a  gendarme  on  either 
side,  marched  quietly  to  the  prison, 
one  of  those  foul  places  which  may  be 
seen  in  every  town  of  importance  in 
the  empire. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  the  scene 
that  followed  his  departure  from  that 
little  home  which  was  suddenly  ren- 
dered so  desolate.  The  mother  pacified 
the  children  as  best  she  could,  assuring 
them  that  it  must  be  God's  will,  and 
it  was  therefore  wrong  to  complain  or 
to  attempt  to  thwart  it. 

This  explanation,  however,  failed  to 
satisfy  Feodor, who  lay  awake  the  rest 
of  the  night  deciding  upon  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion.    Next  day  he  heard  it  sug'gested 
by  a  neighbor  that  perhaps  his  father 
was  suspected   of  belonging    to   some 
secret  society  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  spreading  liberal  ideas.      He  learned 
also  that  in  one  month  a  squad  of  political  and  other  pris- 
oners would  be  transported  to  Siberia.      Thereupon   he 
determined  that  if  his  father  was  among  them  lie  likewise 
would  be  one  of  the  party. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  the  removal  of  the  exiles. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  street  leading  from  the  prison 
to  the  railroad  station  was  lined  with  people,  while  a  large 
crowd  surrounded  the  fortress,  anxiously  waiting  for  a  last 
glimpse  of  fathers,  brothers,  sons,  or  perhaps  mothers  and 
sisters — for  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  victims  were  women. 
It  is  needless  to  state  that  Feodor  Petroff  was  among 
those  nearest  the  door  of  the  prison.  As  the  batch  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  passed  out  in  regular  order  this 
brave  child  eagerly  scanned  the  face  of  each.  Scarcely  a 
sound  could  be  heard  save  the  jangle  of  the  chains  by 
which  the  prisoners  were  bound.  At  length  a  man  ap- 
peared who  was  plainly  of  a  class  above  the  average  in 
intelligence  and  habits.  Though  his  face  was  pale,  it 
wore  an  expression  of  firm  determination  that  seemed  to 
lend  courage  to  his  companions. 

That  man  was  Gregori  Petroff,  and  as  Feodor  sprang 
forward  to  grasp  him  by  the  hand  a  gendarme  pointed 
his  bayonet  straight  at  the  child  and  commanded  him  to 
keep  a  safe  distance.  Nothing  daunted,  Feodor  ran  to 
the  Captain  of  the  gendarmes  and  cried  out,  "Wherever 


you  take  my  father  you  must  take  me!"  No  attention 
being  paid  him,  he  again  shouted,  as  he  walked  by  the  side 
of  tiie  marching  column:  "The  Czar  is  a  cruel  man! 
It's  he  that  makes  us  poor!  The  Czar's  to  blame — 

In  an  instant  the  young  revolutionist  was  handcuffed 
and  placed  aboard  the  train  in  waiting  at  the  station, 
which  they  now  had  reached.  Amid  the  tearful  fare- 
wells of  the  loved  ones  left  behind,  and  the  waving  of 
many  handkerchiefs,  the  railway  journey  was  begun. 
The  end  of  the  road  was  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  which 
point  was  reached  before  nightfall.  Then  began  the  long 
and  weary  march  to  the  Kara  mines. 

During  six  long  months,  over  the  barren  wastes  of  fro- 


"WHERE  PAPA  GOES,  THERE  i  GO  ALSO." 


zenSiberia,  in  charge  of  a  company  of  gendarmes,  this  band 
of  prisoners  wended  their  way  for  nearly  two  thousand 
miles.  They  travelled  by  etape — that  is,  one  day's  rest 
after  three  days'  march,  sleeping  at  night  in  temporary 
prisons  erected  for  the  purpose  along  the  way.  On  their 
arrival  in  a  village  the  sympathetic  peasants  would  come 
out  to  give  them  food  and  drink  and  wish  them  God- 
speed. Very  rarely  would  a  prisoner  make  an  attempt  to 
run  away,  for  the  ever-ready  bayonet  of  the  gendarmes 
would  do  its  deadly  work  on  the  slightest  provocation.  In 
case  of  execution  for  attempted  desertion,  or  of  death 
from  exhaustion  or  other  cause,  the  victim's  body  would 
be  left  on  the  way-side  to  become  food  for  the  hungry 
wolves  which  infest  that  region  in  vast  hordes. 

It  was  not  until  this  long  tramp  had  begun  that  Greg- 
ori Petroff  learned  that  his  own  son  was  one  of  his  fellow- 
convicts.  Feodor  and  his  father  had  occupied  different 
cars  on  the  railway  journey,  but  were  side  by  side  on  the 
march.  Though  Gregori's  heart  was  touched  by  the 
boy's  devotion,  he  could  not  but  grieve  for  his  action  in 
becoming  a  voluntary  exile,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  his 
mother  needed  his  help  more  now  than  ever  before.  Yet 
when  Feodor  would  disclose  his  plans  to  Anna  Petroff 
while  her  husband  was  confined  in  Gorodok,  her  only 
comment  would  be,  ''  God's  will  be  done." 
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i    been 

anisli 

o 

dcr  suspicion    o  an    advocate  "I'  freedom,  :nul  of 

,    ug  to  ili>'  <  Izar.      'I';. 

•A:IS   \\  ell    founded,   no  0  V'S   how-   the 

l.'iissian    olli.'i.i  told    i)l'    ill-'    ]iil''>nnali.)ii  .     lull    tills 

onh  ile  a  ad  m.\  sterious  pow  er  '  if  i  In 

ineut. 

Gregori  was  sentenced  t"  e  •   °;ht  year--,  in  work 

e  gold  mil  i.  ira,  where  i  he  pan  \  arrived  in  the 

spring.       Little  Feodoi  .rded  as  :i   curiosity 

ill  ||M!    i  i  r  off  place,  and   li"l   :l    few    pri 

,.,1  to  •  '  -nil  of  ill'-  boj  's  presence  :,nd  Ins 

childish  pleadings.  !!••  '  !  the  Governor  of  the  pe 
iial  colonj  i"  '  G  take  shoes  in  the  prison,  in 

ending  bun  lo  labor  ill  the  mines,  where  the' 
convicts  work  fifteen  hours  mil  of  i  he  i  pentj  Four,  sleep 
inir  underground,  md  s,.|,loin  being  allowed  a  glimpse  .,f 
ibc  linhi  of  ilay.  IvirotV  was  allowed  this  favor,  bni  it 

was  inoi i    account   of  his   skill  as  a,  I  radesman   llian  of 

ill,,  inlluence  of  Ins  brave  boy  in  softening  ibc  stony 
heart-  of  I  In-  ollicials. 

[•    lhc\     worked    in    the    shoe    sb(,p   for    six    long 

pears,  during  which  1-Vodor  (Vli  \vitb  infinite  sadness  thai 

his    father    was    slowly    breaking   down    iiniler   the   .strain. 

Tlic    food    seldom    varied    fi blaci      iread   and   dry   lisl,. 

and  as  thev  u  ere  cut  oil  from  all  communication  from 
then  friends  and  relatives  at  home  llicir  lot  was  a  hard 
one  indeed. 

One  d  re  a  ry   April  morninu'  at  I  lie  end  of  I  he  sixtli   year 

(JreL'ori    was   very    ill.  and    tell    that  lie   was  about    to  die. 

He   uas   resting   in    the   arms   of   the  devoted    Feodor.  who 

i    rai-cd    his  head  above  the   bard  pillow  as  he  wills 

pered  I  hese  words 

"M\    SOn,   in    two    \ears    my   sentence   would    have    e\ 
pired.       Perhaps   they   will   release   yon  at    I  he  end  of  that 
time.       If    mil.    don'l     try     to    escape,    or    you     will     never 

reach  home  alive.  If  \  ou  regain  your  liberty,  search  for 
your  molher  and  Anisia.  Take  good  care  of  them,  and 
let  vonr  life  be  devoted  to  the  cause  in  which  we  all  have 

Sllll'el-ed    s ncll.         Strive'  to    open    the    people's    minds   lo  a 

sense  of  their  wrongs,  that,  the  outside  world  may  know 
—yet,  Feodor — (iod  will  reward 

Here  Ins  strength  failed  him,  and  he  could  m.!  utter 
another  word.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  lie  uas  dead 

l-Vodor  served   out.   the   rest    of  his  sentence,  at    the  cut] 

of  winch  he  was  discharged.  Joining  a  pari\  of  ex-con- 
victs, he  \\a-  soon  on  bis  return  journey.  The  climate 
i  ich  milder  than  when  he  bad  previously  made  the 
trip,  ami  less  hardship  was  met  with  on  the  way.  in  the 
fall  of  llial  year  the  party  reached  the  I'ral  Mountains, 
and  it  was  not,  long  before  I'Vodor  was  once  more  in  his 
native  low  n  of  I  lorodok. 

lint    how   changed    he    was!       Leaving    there    a    briuhl 
handsome  bo\    of   fourteen,  he  was  now  premature!  \-  old, 
orn,  and  broken    in    health        Yet.  with    more  joy  in 
his  heart  than   he  had   fell    for  eight    biller  years  be   starl 

ed  oil   on  a   search  for  his  1 ie  and  people.       And   what 

did  he  lind? 

The  old  homestead  had  been  torn  down.      Three  years 

had  bis  mother  been  dead      died  of  a  broken   heart.      And 

Anisia,  his   sister,   now    a    young   woman    of   twenty,  was 

earn  in;;-    her    living    as    a    seamstress    under    an    assumed 

as  ohli'j, -d  to  change  on  account  of  the 

ch    resled  upon   her   family  after  the  arresl 

of  (  il'egori     1  'etrolV. 

Remembering     his     father's     dying     request,    Feodor 

changed   h  io   thai    i'orne   b\    his  sister,  when   he 

!   a   secrel     oci     \    of  Nihilists.     He  is 

I  movement,  risking 


Ins  life  every  i  in  bis  ell.  rts  to  secure 

a    -ina  i !    po,  -  ion   of  that 
:      til    Of      ill    huinan- 



AN    KSKIMo   VILLAGE. 

1  \  1.1.   s'  '  ITT    M 

''II]  IF.  little   people  of  ihe  white  fro/en   North   are  inter 
esi  .11"    reason,  and    that    is    because   they   are 

spoken  of  SO  frequently  and  si-en  so  seldom.  The  men 
are  no  taller  than  a  l><>\  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  while 
Some  of  the  women  are  i  h<-  size  "f  a  len-ycar-old  uirl 
lint  all  Ihe  Kskimos  I  sa  \\  at  the  World's  Fair  were  fat 
as  could  be  and  u-lier  than  ever  seemed  possible.  The 
girls  and  younger  women  of  the  tm\  settlement  bad 
full  round  faces,  with  narrow,  twinkling  eyes,  while  the 
faces  of  the  older  women  were  shrivelled  like  parchment. 
Tbev  either  wore  llicir  straight  black  hair  in  a  net  or 
Concealed  d  beneath  a  hood. 

The  men  looked  exactly  like  those  startling-  grotesque. 
li-nres  which  leer  at  you  from  valuable  Chinese  pottery. 
The\  wore  baggy  clothes  of  seal  skin  and  sail-cloth  or 
canvas  The  skins  were  I  hose  of  (he  hair  heal,  ent  I  re  I  \ 
di  tie  re  id  from  that  soft,  l.ixurious  fur  which  we  know, 
while  the  canvas  looked  as  though  it  bad  served  a  long 
previous  apprenticeship  as  the  sail  of  a  tisbing  boat.  The 
most  beautiful  things  in  all  tin-  vilh.gc  were  the  dog>, 
lou^  haired  and  woltlike  in  appearance,  who  did  not  seem 
to  be  enjoying  themselves  at  all.  They  were  restless 
and  not  at  all  cleanly .  and  the  visitors  would  edge  away 
as  the  poor  dumb  exiles  came  up  and  pushed  their  long 
noses  into  the  bauds  of  st  ra  ii'jers.  looking  at  them  with 
sad.  beseeching  eyes,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Do  you  know 
where  we  can  get  a  patch  of  snow,  just  to  .roll  in  for  a 
moment  ' " 

There  were  a  number  of  little  wooden  huts  in  the  vil- 
lage, covered  with  bark,  and  containing  a  single  room. 
'The  doorways  were  so  low  that  ordinary  Americans 
bumped  their  heads  when  they  were  not  careful,  and  live 
or  six  would  Mil  a  house.  A  stove,  a  bed,  a  chest  or  two, 
and  a  chair  made  up  the  furniture,  while  about  the  walls 
were  hung  fur  jackel s,  and  long  bide  boots  with  the  fur 
inside,  and  quaml  fur  hoods,  looking-  like  monkish  cowls. 
Then  there  were  pots  and  kettles  scattered  about,  bright 
shawls  and  headed  ornaments,  while  the  most  impressive 
thing  was  the  awful  odor  of  dried  lish.  It  was  the  latter 
that  prevented  a  closer  survey  of  the  habitations  and 
pre\i'iiled  curious  visitors  from  intruding  for  any  length 
of  time  upon  1  be  lilt  le  people. 

At  one  bou.se  we  were  met  by  a  tiny  fur-dressed  Eski- 
mo, apparently  not  more  than  five  or  six  years  of  age, 
who  carried  a  little  seal  skin  purse.  He  held  it  open  for 
us,  sayine-,  "  Money,  money.'  and  if  he  did  not  receive 
a  penny  be  tried  to  gel  Ins  dirty  little  hands  into  the 
pockets  of  his  visitors;  but  he  was  not  tall  enough  to 
'•each  them.  A  woman  sat  by  the  window  of  this  house 
engaged  in  fancy-work,  and  when  she  was  asked  how 
she  liked  America  and  the  World's  Fair,  she  smiled  sad- 
ly, and  remarked,  '•Anybody  got  home,  like  home." 
AYhen  the  hot  summer  days  are  here,  we  thought,  she 
will  long  more  than  ever  for  her  Northern  home.  It 
is  indeed  a  great  question  as  to  how  these  little  people 
will  stand  the  August  heat,  which  will  be  so  new  and 
terrible  to  them. 

The  men   all    carried   whips    made    of    thongs    tightly 

! "(I  together.      They  are  remarkably  supple  things,  and 

used  by  the  expert  sledge  drivers  to  direct  their  dog  packs. 
These  whips  are  twenty-four  feet  long,  and  so  expert  are 
these  men  that  ihe\  can  pick  out  any  particular  animal  in 
the  pack  and  urge  him  on  with  a  smart  crack.  But  in 
May  the  sledges  lay  useless  to  one  side,  and  the  dogs  wan- 
dered restlessly  about,  while  their  owners  used  their  whips 
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to  better  advantage.  A  dime  or  nickel  would  be  stuck  in 
the  ground  until  only  a  tiny  portion  of  the  rim  showed, 
while  the  men  would  take  up  positions  twenty  four  feet 
away  at  four  quarters.  Then  the  four  whips  would 
crack,  crack,  crack  in  rotation,  until  it  seemed  like  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  on  a  sudden  a  lash  would  be  wound 
about  the  coin  and  the  money  landed  near  to  the  fortu- 
nate winner.  No  matter  who  won,  the  other  three  con 
testailts  grew  always  sad.  although  they  n"Ver  disputed 
with  the  successful  one.  <  >ne  of  the  quartette  was  an  old 
man  with  thin  long-  beard,  who  took  this  performance  so 
seriously  that  I  expected  him  to  burst  into  tears  when  a 
younger  man  got  the  coin. 

Within  the  enclosure  were  several  tents  of  hides  made 
in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  V.  Therein  were  to  be  found 
strange  bones  and  furs,  walrus  tusks,  and  the  antlers  of 
reindeer,  and  with  your  back  to  the  opening,  and  a 
weird  little  figure  seated  before  you,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  you  were  within  the  arctic  circle  instead  of 
visiting  the  World's  Fair.  These  little  folk  are  rapidly 
developing  a  desire  for  money,  and  so,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, growing  more  civilized.  There  is  a  little  pond 
there,  where  they  paddle  about  in  their  narrow  skin  ca 
noes  with  long  straight  paddles,  not  a  third  as  wide  as 
the  ones  we  know.  An  American  woman  was  very  .anx- 
ious to  photograph  one  of  these  boatmen,  so  we  stood  on 
the  bank  and  yelled  until  the  canoeist  Mimed  around  and 
came  nearer  to  shore  to  see  what  we  wanted.  He  smiled 
pleasantly  as  the  camera  was  adjusted,  and  after  the  plate 
had  been  made  he  paddled  rapidly  in.  We  went  away  at 
that  time,  but  the  last  we  saw  of  this  Eskimo  lie  had  run 
his  canoe  on  land,  and  was  clambering  up  the  bank  to  re- 
ceive compensation  for  having  sat  for  his  picture.  When 
they  get  back  to  their  homes  the  Eskimos  making  up 
this  little  settlement  will  probably  be  the  rich  men  of 
their  tribe. 


DETHRONED. 

BY    Z  I  T  E  L  L  A     (_'  o  I  '  K  K 

AKIXG  was  lie  yesterday,  ruling  his  realm 
By  a  nod  or  a  heck  of  his  hand. 
And   never  were   subjects  more   loyal    or   proud 

Of  a,  sovereign's  behest  anil   command. 
A  King  yesterday;  but  alas  for   tin-   change 

Which  may  come  in   a  night  or  a  morn! 
The  King  is  dethroned,  foi    to-da\    came   the   Queeu 
\Vheu  the  sweet  baby  sister  was  born. 


PUSSIE'S   LITTLE  FOXES. 

THEY  had  been  dropped  into  her  box  while  she  was  asleep  in 
the  midst  of  her  little  family,  and  thinking  no  more  of  foxes 
than  she  was  of  alligators.  The  mother  fox  had  been  killed, 
ami  these  desolate  infants  were  in  the  tirst  bloom  of  youth,  not 
more  than  a  day  or  two  old.  They  needed  a  mother  badly  ;  and 
as  they  were  very  little  larger  than  the  kittens,  and  some  one 
wished  to  try  the  experiment  of  bringing  them  np,  it  was  de- 
cided to  introduce  them  among  the  cat's  nurslings. 

The  youngsters  seemed  to  "feel  like  folks"  at  once,  and  con- 
ducted themselves  exactly  as  the  kittens  did:  hut  puss,  while 
she  appeared  to  take  the  intrusion  very  quietly,  was  turning 
over  two  or  three  things  in  her  mind.  If  those  kittens  were 
hers,  why  hadn't  she  seen  them  before?  And  why  did  they  have 
those  pointed  noses,  so  different  from  any  of  her  other  children  ? 
There  were  other  uncanny  things  about  them  too;  and  finally, 
when  some  one  went  to  see  how  the  little  foxes  were  faring, 
they  were  found  curled  up  in  a  forlorn  little  heap,  with  the  U>x 
quite  to  themselves.  Mrs.  Tabitha  had  taken  the  kittens  she 
was  sure  of,  and  gone  to  other  quarters. 

She  was  found,  however,  under  an  old  corn  crib,  and  she  and 
her  kittens  were  carried  gently  back  to  the  box,  where  she  was 
well  fed  aud  patted  and  soothed,  until  she  finally  settled  down 
to  the  cubs,  and  never  deserted  them  again.  Her  impartiality 
was  sometimes  tested  by  taking  a  fox  aud  a  kitten  out  of  the 
box  at  the  same  time  aud  laying  them  on.  the  floor;  but  puss, 


as  soon  as  she  heard  her  infant's  voice,  \\onld  make  a  rush  for 
the  .spot,  and  catch  up  the  nearest  one.  whichever  it  was. 
When  -die  hail  carried  it  in  safct\  io  Ms  nest  she  would  return 
for  the  other. 

After  a  while  pii"\  brought  mice  and  other  small  creatures 
to  the  family  larder,  and  a>.  soon  as  she  announced  her  arrival 
from  market  liy  a  particular  cry  at  some  little  distance  from  I  lie 
liox.  a  \\  ay  scampered  hot  h  kittens  and  foxes  to  see  \\  1 1  ich  cmild 
get  to  her  first,  for  this  one  was  sure  of  the  prize.  When  a  kit- 
ten secured  it,  the  n se  was  alwa\  s  played  wit  h  for  some  lit  tie 

time  before  it  was  eaten,  as  to  shallow  it  at  once  uonld  !»•  to 
lose  half  the  fun;  and  knowing  this,  the  foxes  were  on  the. 
watch  to  snatch  it  away.  Whenever  this  was  accomplished,  it 
disappeared  down  the  robber's  throat,  like  a  Hash,  and  the  de- 
frauded kitten  could  only  look  on  amazed.  Hut  no  kitten  e\er 
had  a  chance  to  get  the  booty  away  from  a  fox.  for  it  was  anru 
to  lie  swallowed  on  the  spot  :  and  if  so  la  rye  that  something 
lint/  1. 1  lie  lel'l,  the  selfish  creature  would  hide  it  away  in  some 
outlandish  place,  and  watch  it  jealously  until  lie  was  able  to 

eat    it. 

line  day  this  greediness  got  the  foxes  into  trouble.  OIK-  of 
them  killed  a  small  gosling,  as  they  now  roamed  everywhere, 
and  the  two  were  immediately  put  in  a  pen  with  sides  too  high 
for  them  to  climb  over.  They  were  much  larger  now  than  the 
kittens,  and  not  so  good  at  jumping  ;  but  overwent  the  cat  and 
her  own  youngsters,  and  stafd  there  to  comfort  those  wretched 
foxes.  After  this  the  kittens,  at  least,  were  sure  to  be  found 
there  early  in  the  evening  for  a  game  of  romps  with  their  dis- 
reputable companions;  and  this  lasted  until  the  foxes  dug  a 
hole  in  the  night  under  the  fence,  and  git  out  of  prison.  The 
killing  of  several  young  turkeys  being  traced  to  them,  they  were 
put  back  into  the  pen  and  securely  chained. 

This  disreputable  conduct,  ami  Ihe  fact  that  the  foxes  were 
now  as  huge  as  heiself,  w  bile  the  kittens  were  only  half  grown, 
seemed  to  set  puss  to  thinking  afresh,  and  she  began  to  shake 
oil  the  undesirable  chaegeiings.  She  still  brought  them  mice 
as  she'  did  I  he  kit  lens;  lint  if  they  tried  to  approach  her  too  fa- 
miliarly, she  would  bestow  a  cutl  on  the  side  of  the  head  that 
made  them  shake  their  ears  and  veer  off  a  little  way.  Nothing, 
howe',  ci.  could  convince  them  that  they  had  lost  favor;  and 
concluding  that  the  salute  was  intended  for  a  rough  sort  of 
play,  they  would  gambol  about  her,  coming  near  enough  every 
now  and  then  for  the  eat  to  repeal  her  Mow.  She  had  never 
brought  np  a  family  of  thieves  before,  and  she  felt  sure  that 
they  could  not  really  belong  to  her. 


CURIOUS    AMERICAN    HOl'SES. 

AMONG  the  65,000,000  people  iu  the  United  States  there 
are  probably  not  500 — outside  of  the  locality — who  are 
aware  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  a  little  vil- 
lage built  upon  wooden  piles  standing  far  out  in  the  water. 
This  village,  which  is  called  Balize,  is  reached  from  th?  main- 
land by  canoes  or  boats,  and  its  inhabitants  have  to  climli  a 
kind  of  pole-ladder  to  get  to  the  doorways  of  their  homes.  This 
is  probably  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  in  which  "  pile- 
dwellings"  occur;  but  all  along  the  Venezuelan  coast  and  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon  similar  villages  aie  lie 
quently  met  with,  many  of  them  being  inhabited  by  the  Indian 
lisliing  tribes  of  the  Amazon  estuary. 

These  strange  inhabitants  were  first  discovered  by  Alon/o  de 
Ojeda,  who  accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  to  this 
continent.  In  14'J9  he  undertook  an  independent  voyage  to  ex- 
plore the  northern  part  of  South  America,  and  he  took  with  him 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  wrote  a  graphic  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion. The  following  extract  from  a  translation  of  Vespucci's 
work  gives  the  origin  of  the  name  Venezuela,  and  tells  of  the 
connection  between  the  curious  village  discovered  there  and 
the  name  Venezuela  "  Proceeding  along  the  coast,  they  arrived 
at  a  vast  gulf  resembling  a  trampii!  lake,  entering  which  they 
beheld  on  the  eastern  side  a  village  the  construction  of  which 
tilled  them  with  surprise.  It  consisted  of  twenty  large  houses 
shaped  like  bells,  and  built  on  piles  driven  into  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  which  iu  this  part  was  limpid  and  lint  of  little  depth. 
Each  house  was  provided  with  a  drawbridge  and  canoes  .  .  . 
From  the  resemblance  to  the  Italian  city,  Ojeda  gave  the  bay 
the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice  (Vene/iat."  The  country  it- 
self was  afterwards  called  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice,  the 
original  Indian  name  being  ( 'oipiibacoa. 

In  Lake  Maraeaibo.  south  of  the  bay  of  Venezuela,  similar 
pile-buildings  are  still  erected  by  the  Goajoir  Indians. 
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A    JUKE    ON    Till-:    PIAMi'M)    I-IKI.R 
( •]  n  r. i;i  i:    1.1  !  ri I  \s    "Sxi     PANSY,  WHY  IB  AM    <-M  1:1.  n    PRATUEB 

1  !k  I       v  ^     IHOlin    •        r-     '    GAMl     ">      BASftti  U.I.  '.'" 

i   1 1  I  M  1'A  N/KK.    "  \\  1:1,1..  I  |V    M>    I.'.MJ    Mst-r     I     n\\t     MIS     A    (1AMK 

I     .    i  •-  I      I  I     I    I          WHY  ?" 

i  ill  i;i;u,    ii  Km  \s    "  r.i  CAUSE  IT  is  A  '  ro(«  n.  TIP.'" 


i\    i  in:  <  oi  N 

•  I  woM'i.i:."  thought  I-' rank,  MS  lie  awakened  early  in  the 
inuming.  "  «  lu'llirr  Ilia!  rooster  tells  I  lir  sun  when  to  get  up.  or 
I  In-  -nil  tells  tin-  ruoster  .'  I  wish  t hc.v'il  both  v\  ait  until  I  «  as 
ready." 


>VM.   "  l'.uilily-lii>y.  \vliy  is  our  family  a  IIIMSI-IIIII  .'" 
r.|-[>i)Y-H»Y.   "Our  family  a  iiiiilhctnn  ?      Why,  Tliani,  a   11111- 
tliciLin  illi  :i  lot  o'  fic'aktli  !      1'an't  tln-c  it.      (Jivr  it  up." 

Ss\l.    "  l!ci-:ll|si'    malilllia    sa  \  s    liiiliy    sis    is    ;i  <  niu'illl/    Illltlli.   slic 

just  now  callrd  \cm  a  i-mnlii  tli  rnin-inij  pit/,  papa  says  I  ami  m\ 
wlict'I  arc  an  rfi'iiliiiiit  mi  liin  Inuxlx.  lie  was  a  «/«</  at  the  stag- 
|iart\,  and  lie  rails  mamma  a  tiixriiin/iiii/  lilnr-i  i/t  il  ilair.  Now  if 
a  crowing  lamb,  a  candy-eating  pig.  a  n\o-!e^^eil  stan.  \\ith  an 
elejiliant  on  liis  liamls.  and  a  fa--ei  nati  ng  Idne-eyed  deer  are  not 
a  pretty  fair  lot  o'  freaks,  I'd  like  to  know  «  liy." 

Ill  I'hY  HOY.   "  Tbo    the\    are!      JJnt    1    never   « onld  o' 
t'd  it." 


,\    in;  KNEW. 

j[,,i  Ml  ,.      .  ii     c-ei  tain    that    you   can    tell   a 

ripe  I'i'ri''  H' 

\i,,     •-,!  ,      in  tell  them  exactly  by  the  way  they 


\    i   NINA 

MAMMA.   "  Come.  no\\  .  !•:«  nig.  and   take  your  medicine  like  a 
"luiiknoM    In  China  all  the  children  take  medi- 
cine \\hcn  well  to  keep  them  from  lieiug  sick." 

K\\  IM.  I  iif/ii  -a  IIUHX,-].   "And  do   they    whip    the    children    in 
(  |,  1 1 1-1  \\  hen  they're  good  to  keep  them  from  being  naughty?" 


1,'ITERT'S   HOPE. 
|,M  fi  .1:1     ••!  hope,  mamma,  iliat  1  wasn't  impertinent  to  Mrs. 

Thatcher  to-day." 

MAMMA.  "  Indeed  I  hope  not.  1,'npcrt.     What  did  yon  do?" 
1,'ifiKi.  "Why,she  said    I  was   growing   like  a  beau  pole, 

and  1  tcdd  her  that  hean  pules  don't  grow." 


A    REASON. 

MARGIE.  "The  scales  are  fastened  011  fish  just  like  the 
.shingles  on  a  house,  aren't  they?" 

MAMMA.  "Yes,  Margie  dear." 

M.viiCi:-:.  "  I  suppose  thes  are  put  ou  that  way,  mamma,  to 
keep  the  fish  from  leaking,  aren't  the.x  .'" 


LAURIE'S    VIEW. 

MAMMA.  "You  ought  to  he  ashamed,  Larrie,  to  tease  your 
.sister  when  yon  are  so  big  a  boy." 

I,AI:I:IIC.  "  I  always  thought  I  was  a  little  boy,  mamma?" 

MAMMA.   "Why  do\ou  think  that,  Larrie  ?" 

l,Ai:i:n-:.  "  liceanse  \on  make  me  wear  shirt  waists,  and 
«on'l  let  me  put  on  suspenders." 


GEORGIE'S  THEORY. 

GEORGIA.  "Sponges  always  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
don't  they.  I'licle  Bell?" 

r.xei.F,  HEN.  "  Yes,  Georgie." 

(Ji.oiiGiE.  "I  suppose  they  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
because  they  are  so  full  of  holes  and  leak  so  that  they  can't 
grow  on  the  top." 


A    LION    HUNT. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  ABEL  FOREFINGER. 


BY  WILLIAM    DRYSDALE. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 


"COME   AT   ONCE,    AND    BRING    A    DOCTOR." 

FAUQUA  was  shaking  the  grated  door  when  the  boys 
reached  it.      It  was  an  old  piece  of  hand-work,  and 
solid  as  a  rock,  and  the  heavy  wrought  hinges  set  in  tin- 
stone-work were  immovable.     They  drew  the  chain  around 
and  examined  the  lock;   it  was  tight  fast. 

For  a  moment  all  the  boys  were  speechless  with  aston- 


ishment. Ferd  was  the  first  to  find  his  voice.  "  It  must 
have  been  the  ghost  of  the  old  planter  fastened  that 
door,"  he  exclaimed,  "  for  we  haven't  seen  a  living  soul 
on  the  place." 

"Golly,  him  no  ghost,  widout  him  a  black  one!" 
Fauqua  replied.  "I  seed  his  hands  at  work,  jest  afore 
he  got  away.  Him  a  black  man  shet  dat  door,  Mars 
Ferd !" 

"It  must  have  been!"  Larry  exclaimed,  "for  a  white 
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than  t«>  lliink  In-  could  keep 

\\V  .  ;  't<s 

: 
oek  us  in     that's 

old  iron  liars  mill  hammers  \\  MIL-  abou)  \vitli 

L- ty  pu t  quite  a 

ti  i1.  and  Hi--  bo\  s  sal  dov,  n  upon  .-i 
door  to  discuss  ilir  situation. 

i      about      it      llli'      less      the\       ll(l 

ni>  \vliy  :in\    one  should   lurk   llirm   in,  and  al    i' 
Ferd  sprang  II])  anil  sei/ed  a   rusty  i.Ul   hammer. 

••  I'uii  i  ick  inside,  Fam[ua !"  In-  shouted,  "  and 

we'll  irselves  out  of  jail.  ' 

ed    al    the   .'ham    until    ilic   lock   was  inside 

Ferd  gave  it  a     •-.  inking  blow   \\  itli    tin' 
hammer.       I!'-    had    raised    his   arm    for    a    second    stroke, 
i  colored  ma  D  a  ppi  ared  o  il 

••\\'lial    (In    you    mean    h.v    locking   us   in    hen-:"    Larry 

nded. 

"Never   mind    \\liat   In-  means!"    Fcrd   shouted,  giving 

another  stroke  \vith    thr  hammer.       "  I'll   ]><•  mil 

ill    just    one    minule.  and    wring  tin-   rascal's  hlark 

nun  ' 

••  |)iin'   \  on   break  ilal    lock,  gem  men  '"  t  lie  darky  ci'ii-d  ; 

"dat    burglary    i  I'   you   do.  an'  you    git    six    nionllis    I'cr   it. 

;      Wat    business   you    got    couiin'  "round   gem men's 

es  pro\\  lin'  in  dc  tool  house  •      You's  under  arrest,  fcr 

trespass,  you   is,  an'    I   done  <j-om"   to  take  you   before  de 

magisterate    m    de    mawnin'.       lloi.'   you    hreak    dat    lo.-k, 

n'ivc  it  to  you!' 

While  he  \vas  speaking  the  colored  man  took  hold  of 
t'ne  chain  and  tried  ti>  pull  the  hick  outside,  ml  Kei'd 
aimed  a  blow  at  his  hand  with  the  hammer  that  made 
him  lei  'jo.  The  next  instant  another  slroke  upon  the 
lock  broke  il  to  pieces,  and  Ferd  pushed  his  way  through 
the  door,  c  oselj  followed  by  the  other  two. 

Thev  were  hardly  out  of  the  old  shop  before  Ferd 
sprang  upon  the  colored  man  like  a  tiger,  and  in  a 
moment  threw  him  sprawling  upon  Hie  ground. 

"  Hold  on,  Ferd !  hold  on!"  Larry  cried;  and  sei/.ing 
hold  of  his  furious  cousin  he  dragged  him  back.  "  Let 
me  attend  to  ibis  fellow;  I'm  till'  manager,  you  know. 
Now,  what  did  you  loci;  us  in  that  shop  for  ?"  he  demand 
ed,  turning  to  the  colored  man.  who  stood  upon  his  feet 
now,  but  backed  cautiously  away  from  Ferd. 

"  I  uason'y  iloin'  my  dut\.  gemmen, 'deed  I  was, "the 
man  whined.  "  1's  in  charge  of  dis  place,  an'  my  orders 
is  to  'rest  anybody  w'at  comes  on  de  groun's,  an'  taki-  'cm 
b.-fo'de  mae-isterale  I'er  trespass.  l>on'  let.  him  hil  me  no 

H.SS!    pleasedon't!"  and  he  sprang  behind  Larry,  for 
a  sharp  look  from  Ferd  made  him  fear  another  attack. 
"<)li,  that's    what    you     were    up    to.   is    it!"    Larry    ex 
nied.      "1    lice-iii   to  see   what   your    little  game    was. 
But  the  hoot,  is  on  the  other  lee  now,  for  in  locking  us  up 
you    deprived     us    of   our    liberty,   which    is   ;i    very    grave 

crime,  and  you're  likely  logo  to  prison  for  ten  \earsfor 

it.  We'll  do  the  taking  before  the  magistrate,  and  you'll 
be  the  prisoner  " 

'  Oh,  please  don't,  rnawsr!"  the  darky  whined  "I 
didn't  mean  no  harm!  'deed  I  didn'l." 

"You  didn't  know  what  you  were  about!"  Larry  went 
on,  very  much  eu.joyinu  the  man's  fright,  '.'  You  didn't 
know  that  one  df  us  was  an  A  menca  n.  and  Fauipia  here 
a  native  of  Yene/.uela.  and  that,  if  anything  happened  to 
us  all  the  harbors  of  Jamaica,  would  soon  be  crowded  with 
American  and  Yeiie/uelaii  war  ships,  and  the  whole  island 
full  of  troops,  and  that  the  lirst  thing  they'd  do  would  he 
i' '  haii".-  ;  oil  and  all  your  family  '" 

"Oh,  don't  let,  'em  come,  niausr!  please  don't. "the 
man  cried.  "  You's  not  under  'i-est  no  mo'!  you's  all 
'deed  you  is." 


\t    ,  ion    of   their    liberty   all    the    \tn\  s 

.mil     \\ilh    the    rcsloralion    of    good  humor 

In    i    brief  imprisonne  ni 
Ijkclv  i  IK-  fello\    was  obeying  orders  to  prevent 

"At  an  \    rale  be  u  oulil  have  made 

.   something  out  of  taking  us  before  the  magistrate. 

i\e  been    lined  '."    lie  asked,  turn- 

iii'j-  to  the  man.  'and   how    much  would  you  have  got  of 

•'!><•  line's  four  sb  i  I  lin'.  massa. "  the  colored  man  an- 
swered  .  "an'  ]  gits  de  bawl'." 

"That'sit!"  l.arr\  exclaimed.  ' '  You'd  ha  ve  made  si  x 
shillings  out  of  us.  unless  you  could  frighten  us  into  pay- 
inii  you  more1  to  Id  us  -o.  \\'here  does  the  magistrate 
live  .'" 

--  ( )h.  don't  take  me  dere.  ".-''lumen  '"  the  darky  pleaded. 
••  |  didn'  mean  lo  'prive  you  of  you'  liberty.  De  magis- 
terale  he  Jedge  Sherlock,  an'  he  lib  on  de  nex'  plantation. 
Him  verv  line  'jeuiinan.  mawsr.  Maybe  you  knows  him." 

"  No.  we  don  I  know  him,"  Larry  answered,  "but  we 
\vant  lo  sec  him.  If  he  is  a  planter.  Ferd.  maybe  lie's  the 
man  we're  looking  for  to  take  us  in.  You  take  us  to  his 
house,  and  we'll  give  \  on  your  six  shillings,  Mr.  —  Hy- 
the-u  ay.  did  you  sa  \  \  our  name  was  Abe]  Forelimjer  :" 

'  I- oreline-er  !  no. sab'"  t  he  man  answered.  "Mynalne 
'Zekiel  Simmons,  sah.  (  )h,  y  es.  sa  h.  1  take  you  to  de 
.(ede-e's  house,  e-emmell." 

He  led  them  across  the  fields  willingly  enough  till  they 
wen-  close  lo  .lude'r  Sherlock's  house,  and  then  began  to 
show  siijns  of  an\iet\.  lidueen  fear  of  losing  his  shil- 
lings and  dread  of  bem".  taken  before  the  magistrate  the 
pom-  fellow  was  in  a  heap  of  trouble.  But  the  boys  re- 
lieved him  by  ijivini;  him  his  money  and  sending  him  oil', 
and  they  were  soon  seated  in  the  .1  udge's  parlor,  telling 
him  the  story  of  their  capture  and  escape. 

"I  wish  he  had  brought  you  before  me!"  the  Judge 
roared,  when  they  had  told  their  story.  "I'd  have  sen- 
tenced you  to  imprisonment  on  my  place  here  as  long  as 
you  staid  in  Jamaica.  But  if  I  cannot  keep  you  as 
prisoners,  I'll  try  to  keep  you  here  anyhow.  Houses  are 
not  very  plenty  in  this  part  of  the  island,  and  you  can't 
be  wandering  about  the  country  at  this  time  of  the 
eveni  HL1 

.1  udgc  Sherlock  seemed  to  be  really  glad  for  their  corn- 
par.),  lie  was  a  bachelor,  with  no  one  about  him  but 
colored  servants,  and  be  became  very  much  interested  in 
the  boys'  account  of  their  travels. 

"Bananas!"  he  exclaimed,  when  Ferd  told  who  he 
was  and  the  business  his  father  was  in.  "Bless  you,  I 
have  einht.  hundred  acres  of  them  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island.  I'll  take  you  over  to  see  whether  you  raise 
as  line  ones  iu  Trinidad.  I  have  plenty  of  horses  and 
some  boats  over  at  the  other  place,  and  we  manage  to 
have  a  meal  occasionally  when  the  darkies  condescend 
lo  cook  it.  and  \\ith  il  all  I  think  you  have  come  to  just 
the  right  place  for  your  stay  in  Jamaica,." 

The.  boys  were  delighted  with  their  host,  when  they 
came  to  know  him.  A  very  tall  man.  considerably  over 
six  feel  high,  he  was  fond  of  athletic  sports,  and  much 
mlerested  in  horses  and  banana  planting  and  the  history 
of  bis  native  island.  He  had  travelled  considerably,  and 
could  talk  about,  both  New  York  and  Trinidad.  Under 
his  guidance  they  saw  what  was  left  of  sugar-planting  in 
Jamaica,  and  visited  the  banana,  plantations,  and  made 
trips  to  Spanish  Town  and  old  Port  lioyal,  and  went 
through  tin.1  old  stone  house  that  was  once  inhabited  by 
Henry  Morgan,  the  buccaneer,  who  afterward  became 
( io\-einor  of  Jamaica.  They  spent  some  clays  with  their 
host  in  Kingston,  and  went  with  him  to  Newcastle,  where 
the  troops  are  quartered,  and  to  Bog  Walk,  and  many 
other  places.  They  were  so  well  pleased  with  their  slay 
that  they  had  some  thoughts  ,,f  writing  to  Uncle  Ben 
for  permission  to  make  it  longer,  but  a  strange  turn  the 
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conversation  took  one  evening  in  the  Juice's  house  deter- 
mined them  to  cut  it  short.  Ferd  had  happened  to  say 
something  about  Abel  Forefinger, 

"Abel  Forefinger!'1  Judge  Sherlock  exclaimed,  look- 
ing sharply  at  the  boys.  "What  do  you  know  about 
Abel  Forefinger.'" 

"Very  little,  sir,"  Ferd  answered,  "except  that  he  is 
a  light  mulatto,  and  between  thirty-five  and  forty  years 
old." 

"That's  the  man!"  the  Judge  shouted.  "  lie  was  in 
this  house  three  months  ago,  and  I'd  give  a  thousand  dol- 
lars if  he  were  here  at  this  minute." 

"Why,  that's  precisely — "  Ferd  began,  but  he  checked 
himself.  He  was  going  to  say  that  that  was  precisely 
what  they  had  been  offered  to  find  him;  but  the  Judge's 
eagerness  made  him  cautious,  and  he  concluded  with, 
"That's  exactly  what  such  a  man  used  to  be  worth  in 
the  old  slave  day  s." 

"Oh,  there  were  few  such  darkies  as  Abel  Forelin^er 
in  the  slave  times,"  the  Judge  answered.  "They  had  no 
incentive  then  to  use  their  brains.  Yes,  sir,  that  man 
was  in  this  house  three  months  ago,  and  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  let  him  get  away.  I  have  half  a  do/en  men 
now  hunting  him.  hut  I'm  afraid  he  has  left  the  island. 
He  said  something  about  going  down  to  Martinique." 

A  quick  look  that  Larry  and  Ferd  exchanged  was  no- 
ticed by  the  Judge,  and  gave  him  an  idea  that  they  too 
were  looking  for  Abel  Forefinger,  and  he  became  very 
guarded  and  soon  dropped  the  subject,  and  they  could 
get  no  more  information  from  him.  When  they  went 
to  bed  that  night  they  determined  that,  they  must  return 
to  the  schooner  next  day  and  tell  Uncle  Ben  what  they 
had  beard. 

"What  a  deep  and  deadly  mystery  Abel  Forefinger  is 
growing  to  be!"  Larry  laughed,  when  they  were  in  their 
own  room.  "Here's  Uncle  Ben  so  anxious  to  find  him 
that  he  makes  us  inquire  everywhere,  and  offers  us  §500 
each  if  we  succeed  ;  and  now  here's  another  man,  who 
never  saw  Uncle  Ben,  has  six  men  looking  for  the  darky, 
and  says  he'd  give  $1000  to  find  him.  Haven't  yon  any 
idea,  Ferd,  what  it  is  they  want  him  for?" 

"  Not  the  shadow  of  an  idea,"  Ferd  answered  ;  "  but  as 
things  stand  now  it's  only  fair  to  let  father  know  that 
Abel  is  or  has  been  in  Jamaica." 

When  they  reached  the  schooner  next  day  and  told  the 
news  to  Uncle  Ben,  they  saw  by  his  manner  that  the  find- 
ing of  Abel  Forefinger  was  of  more  importance  to  him 
even  than  he  had  told  them.  He  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  planter  they  had  staid  with,  and  became  excited 
when  he  learned  that  Judge  Sherlock  was  also  in  the 
banana  business. 

"  I'll  have  Abel  found  if  he  is  in  Jamaica,"  Uncle  Ben 
said;  "and  meanwhile  you  boys  must  have  your  wits 
about  yo'u.  If  I  find  him  here  it  will  be  through  your 
information,  and  of  course  you  shall  have  the  reward. 
The  search  may  keep  us  here  a  few  days  longer,  per- 
haps." 

But  it  did  not,  after  all;  for  through  the  machinery  that 
Uncle  Ben  set  in  motion  in  Kingston  he  soon  found  that 
Abel  Forefinger  had  indeed  been  there  only  a  few  weeks 
before,  but  that  he  had  sailed  away  in  a  schooner  bound 
for  Martinique.  There  was  nothing  now  to  keep  them 
longer  in  Jamaica,  for  the  boys  had  seen  all  the  sights  of 
the  island,  and  Uncle  Ben  was  impatient  to  be  off,  with 
the  prospect  of  finding  Abel  Forefinger  to  the  southward. 
The  Boca  Grande  was  soon  under  way  once  more,  bound 
for  Porto  Rico. 

"  I  shall  give  you  only  a  day  or  two  there,"  Uncle  Ben 
told  the  boys.  "If  it  were  not  almost  in  our  track,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  leave  it  out  of  the  programme  en- 
tirely, for  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  reach  Martinique.  But 
there  is  an  old  town  on  the  south  shore  that  I  want  you 
to  see.  It  is  called  Ponce,  and  although  it  is  a  large  city, 


I  doubt  whether  you  have  ever  heard  of  it.  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  you  know,  are  the  only  Spanish  possessions 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  some  respects  they  are  much 
alike;  but.  Porto  ]{ico  is  more  cut  oil'  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  Ponce  is  just  such  a  city  as  you  might  have 
seen  in  Spain  two  centuries  ago." 

Four  days  of  sailing  over  the  smooth  waters  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  past  the  hold  shores  of  Haiti  and  San 
Domingo,  took  the  schooner  within  sight  of  the  high 
mountains  of  Porto  Rico;  but  the  winds  are  not.  always 
favorable  even  in  that  tropical  ocean,  and  tuo  days  more 
pa.-ved  before  the  boys  set  fool  in  Ponce.  The  city  lay 
several  miles  back  from  the  coast,  with  only  a  few  busi- 
ness houses  down  by  the  landin".  uhich  is  called  the 
Port.  But  there  were  plenty  of  ancient  rattling  carriages 
to  carry  them  to  the  town;  and  with  Fauqna  beside  the 
driver,  they  drove  up  to  the  Hotel  Europa,  the  largest 
hotel  in  the  place,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  \Yesl 

Illd  les. 

The  marble  floors,  the  fountains  in  the  dining-room, 
the  tropical  flowers  in  the  windows,  and  the  food  many 
degrees  better  than  any  they  had  found  since  leaving 
New  York,  with  abundance  of  ice  and  good  music',  made 
the  boys  feel  like  spending  all  their  time  in  Porto  Rico  in 
the  Hotel  Europa.  But  on  making  inquiries  Ferd  found 
that  by  starting  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they 
could  make  a  delightful  horseback  trip  into  the  nioiin 

tains,  spend  the  night  at  a  little  mountain   inn,  g< to 

the  summit  early  in   the  morning,  and  be  back  in   ]' -e 

before  dark  next  day.  This  at  least  was  the  account  that 
Ferd  gave  of  it,  and  he  urged  the  beautiful  scenery  and 
the  chance  to  see  the  interior  of  Porto  Rico,  until  Larry 
consented  to  go.  But  Ferd  had  a  far  stronger  reason  for 
leaving  Ponce  as  soon  as  possible.  He  had  not  been  in 
the  city  an  hour  before  he  learned  that  yellow  fever  was 
raging  there,  and  that  there  were  several  cases  of  it.  dis- 
guised by  less -alarming  names,  in  the  very  hotel  they 
were  staying  in.  For  himself  he  bad  little  fear;  he  had 
had  the  dreaded  fever  more  than  once,  and  was  born 
and  had  always  lived  in  a  hot  climate.  But  with  Larry 
it  was  different.  He  was  a  stranger,  a  Northerner,  and 
if  exposed  to  the  contagion  he  could  hardly  hope  to  escape 
without  at  least  a  long  and  dangerous  illness. 

To  get  his  cousin  out  of  the  city  and  into  the  moun- 
tains without  delay  was  Ferd's  first  thought;  and  he  took 
pains  to  conceal  the  existence  of  the  epidemic  from  Larry, 
knowing  that  fear  of  the  disease  often  makes  strangers 
more  liable  to  take  it.  But  before  they  set  out  for  the 
mountains  he  thought  better  of  this. 

"  1  was  not  going  to  tell  you  why  I  am  in  such  a  hurry 
to  start,  Larry."  he  said,  "but  I  think,  after  all,  it  is  only- 
fair  you  should  know.  The  fact  is,  we  have  stumbled 
into  a  nest  of  yellow  fever.  They  have  an  epidemic  of 
it  in  the  city,  and  there  are  some  cases  here  in  the  hotel. 
I  shouldn't  have  told  you  if  I  had  thought  there  was  any 
danger  of  your  being  scared  into  a  funk,  but  you're  too 
level-headed  for  that.  There  is  not  much  danger  for 
Fauqua  or  me,  but  you  know  you're  a  stranger  to  the 
tropics,  and  you  must  n'ot  be  exposed  to  it.  We  must  get 
out  of  here  at  once,  and  we  can  either  go  right  back  to 
the  schooner,  or  make  this  trip  into  the  mountains.  As 
it's  on  your  account,  you  must  be  the  one  to  decide." 

"Then -we'll  go  into  the  mountains!"  Larry  answered, 
without  hesitation.  "  I  should  dreadfully  hate  to  run 
right  back  to  the  schooner  as  though  we  were  frightened, 
for  we  haven't  done  that  yet.  Oh,  yes,  we'll  go  into  the 
mountains,  by  all  means,  and  when  we  come  back  we'll 
go  right  through  the  town  down  to  the  wharf.  But  it 
seems  to  me,  Ferd,  it  would  be  better  to  go  in  a  carriage 
than  on  horseback.  I  suppose  we  ought  not  to  be  exposed 
to  the  hot  sun." 

"You're  quite  right!"  Ferd  exclaimed;  "and  it  was 
very  stupid  in  me  not  to  think  of  it." 
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(,n  ihcir  ...  luntains.       \  -    '  ci    idecl  by  a 

hard  road  tlie  cit}  •         ieyond  that 

tin-  Lay.  a  '  further   southward    i  In-  open   -  • 

Tin-  sun    burned   like  fire,  ami  the 

ilantatio  Brsl  passed  seemed  in  steam  u  itii 

liic    heal.       As    ihe\     went     higher   anil    Inuher    tin-    rani-* 
anil    broad    Stretches    of    COffee    bushes 
took  :  neii-  plae,  - 

|;\  tin-  tin  if  the  sin  i  s.-t  the\  were  v.  ell  up  in  the  nioiin- 

la:n.  anil  lln>  driver  I"M  Ki-rd  that  the\  had  onh  about 
liiree  nnle.s  mure  lii  i:  1 1  lii  i-ea'-h  ihe  inn. 

"I'm  ri-ht  Lrlad  nf  it."  Larry  said,  \\lien  Ferd  trans 
lateil  In  lii  in.  "I've  had  a  split  I  inu  In  aila.-ln-  I'm-  the  last 
hour  in-  so.  And  it's  gellmg  cold;  it  makes  a  fellow 
shiver." 

!•'•  rd  turned  i|iiirkly  tu  ins  cuusiu  and  took  Ins  hand. 
"  1 1  />'  growing  chilly,"  he  said,  and  took  his  own  coal  ott' 
and  wrapped  it  amuini  I  .arry's  shoulders. 

••  I  don't  uant  that  around  me!  Lam  exclaimed,  pet- 
u  hint  i  \  .  "I'm  too  hot  up  I  here  :  it's  in  in \  haek  I'm  eold. 
And  it  dors  a, -he  so.  all  my  hones  ache.  This  is  ;i  dread- 
fully hard  carriage  to  ride  in." 

Lari  \  s  teeth  were  chattering  \\hilc  he  was  complain- 
ing of  being  too  hot  "  up  there."  and  he  leaned  back  in 

the  corner  of  i  lie  coach. 


"\Vliip  up  yi  driver'."  Ferd  said,  in  Spanish. 

"An.  'U  if  you  gel    :o  tlie  inn  inside  of 

i  ii  hour  !" 

With  tins  in.  i  r  increased  his  speed,  and 

little  inn  was  soon   in  sight.      But  hy  that 

tune    l.arry     had    ceased    to    c plain    of    the    cold.       He 

seem,  d   to  imagine   himself  on    hoard  the  schooner,  and 

con]  in  nail  v  called  upon  1'ncle  lien,  and  asked  him  to  take 
him  home.  It  m  eded  no  pract  is,  d  eye  to  see  that  he  was 
delirious. 

When  they  reached  the  inn.  Ford  and  Fauqua  picked 
Larry  up  without  ceremony  and  carried  him  into  tlie 
house.  Though  their  welcome  was  not.  a  warm  one,  they 
soon  had  him  undressed  and  in  hed,  and  Ferd,  deserted 
hy  the  panic  stricken  inn  servants,  and  with  a  terrible 
responsibility  upon  him,  soon  proved  that  he  was  not 
without  resources  in  an  emergency. 

His  lirst  step  was  to  procure  a  bottle  of  castor-oil  from 
the  inn's  medicine  chest  and  pour  an  even  tumblerful  of 
n  down  bis  cousin's  throat.  His  next  was  to  write  a  hur- 
ried note  and  send  it  to  the  schooner  by  a  well-paid  ines- 
senger 

Dear  Father."  the  note  said.  "  Larry  is  very  sick  at 
the  Honda  Inn  in  the  mountains,  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  yellow  fever.  There  is  an  epidemic  of  it  ill  Ponce. 
I 'lease  come  at  once,  and  bring  a  doctor. — FERD." 

[in    IIJ     CONTINUED.] 


BY    WILLIAM   HAMILTON    GIBSON, 

AUTHOR  OF  "SHARP  EYES."  "  HICJHWATS  AND 
BYWAYS,"  ETC. 

ACE  indeed  '  Was  ever  lace  even  of  fairy 
queen  fashioned  so  daintily  as  are  the  wings 
of  this  diaphanous  pale  green  sylph  that 
Mutters  in  its  filmy  halo  above  the  grass  tips? 
Yonder  it  alights  upon  the  clover.  Let  us  steal 
closely  upon  its  haunt.  Here  we  find  it  hid  nn 
der  the  upper  leaf,  its  eyes  of  fiery  g,,],i  gleaming  in  the 
shadow,  its  slender  body  now  caged  within  the  canopy 
pf  its  four  steep  sloping  wings,  tln-ii  glassj  meshes  lit  with 
iridescent  hues  «,f  opal  -the  lace  wing  fly.  a  delight  to  the 
eye,  hm  whose  fragile  being  is  guarded  from  our  too  rude 

approach     by    a    challenge    I r    sense    of   smell,  which 

plainly  warns  us,  ••Touch  not.  handle  not!"  Our  first 
'•apt  lire  of  the  fairy  insect  is  always  a  memorable  feat, 
with  its  lingering  odorous  reminders,  which  not  even  soap 
and  hot  water  will  entirely  obliterate  from  our  linger  tips. 
But  why  should  we  have  caught  herf  What  an  opportu- 
nity we  threw  away  in  her  capture!  Why  not,  rather, 
have  followed  the  gauzy  sprite,  and  learned  something 
of  her  ways,  something  of  the  mission  she  is  performing 
as  she  flits  from  leaf  to  leaf.'  For  this  is  no  idle  flight 
of  the  lace-wing  fly  as  we  see  her  in  the  summer  meadow. 
Her  golden  eyes  are  on  a  sharp  lookout  for  a  certain 
quest,  and  we  are  fortunate  if  we  chance  to  surprise  her 
softly  at  the  time  of  her  discovery,  and  with  breathless 
stillness  encourage  her  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  plans. 
Everywhere  among  the  grasses,  weeds,  and  bushes  we 
find  the  airy  tokens  of  her  visits:  those  delicate  ban-like 
fringes  surrounding  culm  or  twig,  or  growing  like  a  tiny 
tuft  of  some  webby  mould  upon  the  sin  faci  of  leaf.  Btit 
who  even  guesses  the  nature  of  the  preti\  fringe,  or  even 
ites  with  it  the  pale  green  golden  eyed  fly  which  we 
all  know  so  v 


Here  beneath  our  close  leaf  is  an  opportunity  which 
we  must  not  permit  to  pass.  Even  as  we  take  another 
cautious  peep  we  discover  that  a  cobwebby  hair  has  grown 
from  the  surface  of  tlie  leaf,  with  its  tiny  knob  at  the 
summit;  and  now  another  is  growing  beside  it,  following 
the  pointed  rising  tip  of  the  insect's  slender  tail.  It  has 
now  reached  a  half  inch  in  length,  when  the  little  knob 
suddenly  appears  and  is  firmly  glued  to  the  summit  of 
the  hair.  Another  and  another  are  added  to  the  group, 
until  a  complete  tuft  or  fringe  hangs  beneath  the  leaf. 
Of  course  the  reader  will  have  now  guessed  the  secret  of 
the  episode— that  this  is  a  mother  lace-wing  fly  thinking 
only  of  her  future  brood.  But  what  a  unique  method 
she  employs  in  egg-laying!  What  seeming  reckless  con- 
sideration for  her  offspring!  Fancy  awakening  from 
one's  crib  only  to  find  one's  self  on  the  top  of  a  telegraph 
pole,  or  clinging  for  dear  life  at  the  end  of  a  dangling 
rope  or  rod'  Yet  such  is  the  initial  experience  of  the 
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baby  lace -wing  flies  as 
they  emerge  from  their 
tilmy  iridescent  cradles, 
whose  very  first  expe- 
rience in  life  must  needs 
be  a  daring  feat  of  acro- 
batics. But  hunger  is 
a  mighty  incentive  to 
work  and  daring  deeds, 
and  the  lace -wing  in- 
fant is  born  hungry, 
grows  hungrier  with 
each  moment  of  its  sub- 
sequent life,  and  is  ap- 


-1 


fledged  "aphis  lion."  as  IIP  is  called. 
He  is  now  about  a  half -inch  in 
length,  a  long  pointed  oval  in  out- 
line, the  sides  of  its  body  beset  with 
bristly  warts,  and  its  head  armed 
with  two  long  incurved  teeth.  But 
these  teeth  are  not  like  ordinary  teeth, 
constructed  for  "  chewing"  orbit- 
ing, but  rather  for  imbibing,  and 
suggest  the  two  straws  in  the  glass 
of  the  convivialist;  being  tubular, 
their  open  points  are  imbedded 
within  the  juicy  body  of  the  aphis, 
which  is  soon  emptied  to  the  last 
drop. 

The  aphides  are  always  with  us. 
Where  is  the  lover  of  the  rose-gar- 
den who  is  not  painfully  familiar 
with  the  pests,  their  pale  green 


swarms    completely    encircling  the 

tender  shoots,  and  shedding  their  sticky,  shining  "honey- 
clew  "  everywhere  like  a  varnish  upon  the  leaves  and 
flowers  beneath.  Hardly  a  plant  or  tree  escapes  their 
parasitic  attacks  in  one  form  or  another,  where,  with  their 
beaks  imbedded  in  the  tender  bark,  they  suck  the  sap,  and 
literally  overflow  with  the  bounty  which  they  thus  ab- 
sorb and  convert  into  ''honey-dew." 

We  need  not  go  very  far  in  our  country  walk  to  dis- 
parently  the  more  fain-  cover  our  aphides  encircling  the  stems  of  weed  and  shrub, 
ished  in  proportion  to  and  it  is  well  the  next  time  we  encounter  them  to  observe 
its  gluttony,  fully  real-  them  more  closely.  They  would  indeed  appear  at  first 
izing  the  comment  of  glance  to  be  having  things  entirely  their  own  way.  Even 
Josh  Billings  upon  the  here  in  my  city  back  yard,  for  instance,  upon  my  growing 
voracious  billy  -  goat,  chrysanthemums,  as  I  sit  at  the  back  windows  some  twen- 
ty feet  distant,  I  can  distinctly  see  their  brown  disfiguring 
masses  completely  enclosing  the  under  tips  of  nearly  all 
the  branches. 

Again  and  again  have  I  shaken  or  brushed  them  off 
only  to  see  them  increase  and  multiply;  and,  on  tire 
other  hand,  on  more  than  one  occasion  have  I  seen 
an  entire  swarm  vanish  from  a  particular  twig  which  I 
knew  was  infested  only  a  day  or  two  previous.  Why? 
It  was  nc.it  that  the  aphides  had  completed  their  growth 
and  died  or  fled.  A  careful  examination  among  the 
young  leaves  or  along  the  stem  in  their  neighborhood 


"All    it  eats  seems   tew 
go  tew  apetight." 

We  may  be  sure  that 
this  gauzy  mother-fly, 
with  her  appetizing  rem- 
iniscences of  her  for- 
mer epicurean  days,  has 
placed  her  progeny  in 
a  land  of  plenty  —  a 
land  almost  literally 
of  "milk  and  honey." 


For  wherever  we  find  this  delicate  fringe  of     showed  the  author  of  the  havoc,  a    fat  aphis    lion,  per- 


pale  green  eggs  we  may  confidently  look  also 
for   its  counterpart — a  swarm   of  aphides,  or 
plant-lice,  somewhere  in  the   neighborhood, 
occasionally  clustering  about  the  very  stalks 
of    the    eggs,    and     shedding    their    copious 
"  honey-dew  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  caressing 
ants,  which  sip  at  their  upraised  flowing 
pipes.     Ah!  if  these  happy  ants  only  re- 
alized the  menace  of  this  slender  fringe-  "^ 
who    knows    but   that    they    may  !  —  how    quick- 
ly they  were  to  be  cut  down  by  the  destroying  teeth  ! 
Here,  for  instance,  a  wee  babe  just  out  of  the  egg 
slides   down    the    stalk,  and   falls    plump  among  a 
whole  family   of  the   aphides.      In  a    twinkling   a 
young  aphis  larger  than  himself  is  impaled  on  his 
sharp  teeth  and  its  body  sucked    dry.      But   this  is 
merely  an  appetizer;  he  has  only  to  extend  his  jaws 
on  right  or  left  to  secure  another  similar   morsel, 
which  is  emptied  in  the  same  manner,  and  his  first 
meal  would  only  seem  to  be  limited  by  the  number 
of  victims  available,  so  insatiate  is  his  craving.      In 
a  short  time  he  must  needs  move  up  further  along 
the  twig,  and  thus  his  swath  extends,  until    within 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  entire  swarm 
of  aphides  has   disappeared,  leaving  the  field  occu- 
pied alone  by  the  larva,  who  has  perhaps  now  ac- 
quired his  full  growth  by  their  absorption,  a  full- 


haps,  in  the  act  of  sucking  the  contents  of  its  last  victim, 
or  perhaps,  having  completed  his  growth,  contemplating' 
the  commencement  of  his  cocoon  in  which  to  abide  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Almost   any  swarm  of  aphides  will   show  us  this  fat 
wolf  in  the  fold,  and  if  not  this  particular  one,  another, 
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-diers.  <|ii. 
of  llir   l.i 

'       f,       till' 

10        '  ich    I     hope    to 

ak  in  an"  i . 


THE    i  OMING    MAN. 

Till'  iii-inn  i I'nl   1 1  ne-ej rd  hidilio, 
Tin'  1  and   bra  \  e, 

Tin-   l:nl   win)  olir\  a   like   .1    -.nlilicr, 

like   a    1  i  tin  it  on  v    ^l:i  vr. 
.   lli,-    hi, I    lii   In-   li  listl  d, 
'!'•>   ,1"    w  llat,-\  ,T   lir   ran. 
Ill    I  In-    \  i  TV    lies!     w  :l\  . 

Ami    I"  ,1,'   il    tu-il:iv  : 

Ami   I  lii-*   i.s   tin-   ,-Mii!  i  n^    urn  n. 


M.  i:.  s. 


VOTXC   I'KOI'LK. 

K  Kniuhts  .-iinl  L'adiesof  tlie  Round  Table,  and  all  the 
1     readei-s  of  HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  old  and  young', 

will  be  interested  in  hearing  th.-il  uin-  of  their  I'.-i  \-i  irile 
writers.  Kirk  M  unrne.  is  nil'  on  a  trip  to  A  laska  and  south- 
ern I 'alil'ornia  in  si-arch  of  tin-  boys  anil  iirls  \vhoin  he 

will  t,-ll    al I    in    Ins   n, -\t   series  of  hooks  for    tin-   Y"l  N'i 

I  'i  DPI  E.  a  1 1, 1   which  lie  thinks  may    he  cal  lei  I  the  "  I  'art  ncr 

"perhaps  partners  one.  t  wo.  three,  four.      Think   of 

ing   aii-, ul   the    little   Alaska  children   who    live  within 

tin-    sight   anil    so 1    of   icebergs,  w  ho    know    nothing   of 

tins  great  bus\  world  of  OUl'S,  and  who  dress  niosf  of  the 
time  in  furs,  of  the  hoys  who  spend  their  lives  Ini  nl  ing 

not  for  pleasure  but  for  a  livelihood.      In  one  of  Mr. 

Mil  n  roe's  letters,  just   as  he  was  leaving  the  last   post-ollice 

he  would  see  for  some  time,  he  wrote  of  the  big  Germans 
•  •  I'Oing  away  up  into  the  fur  country,  of  the 
wonderful  islands  and  tides,  and  of  the  long  bright  davs 
and  queer  lighi  thai  even  al  the  beginnim:  of  the  trip 
were  SO  full  of  interest.  1  know  many  of  you  hoys  would 
like  to  he  with  him.  hut  I  think  most  of  the  girls  dike 

myself)   would   rather   read   ahout    it    in    Ills  CO ig  hooks. 

Then,   when    lie   gels   hack    from    Alaska,  he    is   going  to 
visit  al!  tlu-oiil  o|'  the  way  corners  in   the  States  of  Wash 
ni-toii  and  nre»-on    (which    of   you    can    name   the  capital 
of  these  Slates  without    thinking  a  hili.and    travel   across 

tin-  great  American  Desert,  where  it   is  said  a  buried  city 

lias  lately  heen  discovered,  then  down   into  southern  (  'a i 

lia,  among  the  gold  mines  and  famous  fruit  orchards, 

'    heexpects  to  lind  at  leasl  on, -of  Ins  heroes  and  her 

and  i  'i'ii  to  the  I  (orders  of  Mexico;  so  I  think  ]  can 

lise  the   readers  of   II.U; l'KI,''s    Y,I|  MI    J'],;III>LK  ;,    li-,.-,), 

"'    "I'    them    ill    the    coming    Partner    Series,  and    booli 

and    girls    friends   thai    they   will   love  and   enjo\    a, 

nnic1  have  done  "Breeze,"  "  Gleii,"  "Sumner," 

and   •'  \Ynin  "  of  the  "  Mate"  Series. 


T1IK   ANNEXATION    OF    \\ACSTAFF    ISLAM). 

J!V    WILLIAM     JH'HKAY     (ilJAYDON. 


TT1E  Admiral  walked  t,,  the  edge  of  the   Mull'.  whence 
he  had  an  unobstructed  view  up  the  creels  as  far  as 

nexl    bend,  which    was  some  eight   hundred  yards  dis- 
\Yidlin    this    limited     vista    a     boat     Could     he     seen 
:       '-'  hand   hank,  and   on  a   Hal    stone 
ires. 

sclaimed  th,-  lad.  pointing  Ins  arm 

•'''     l:  "  Lie    LOW,    or   they'll     see     you.      "i    reckon 

the;.  '  ,!,,',•>  n  arter  me  and  Tim." 

The  Admiral  was  not  a  little  mystified;  likewise  I  'res 
Terry,  who  had    followed    him   lo   ihe  point  of   van 

"  Who  is  Tim  .-"  ask-  ,1  Pres, 


Xo  ;         •  •  •.  for  the  individual  in  question 

in  al   I  hat   moment — a 

little  chap  ten  or  I  -         ai'S  old,   wil  h  Ihe  same  fanned 

skin    and    low   •  as    his    hrolher.       A    pair  of 

trousers  was  hitched   to  Ins  shoulder  by  one  sns- 

r.      Sirloin  immediately  went   oil'   in  another  fit  of 

fui-\     MI!   was  quickly  piiminelled  into  a  shite  of  lamblike 

meekness. 

Loot  here!  demanded  the  Admiral;  "what  does  all 
this  mean,  any  how  Who  are  t  hose  people  up  the  creek, 
and  why  are  you  afraid  of  them.'" 

"They  re  pa  r i  of  the  gang  from  Round  Top,  an'  ]  gness 

they   re  wailiu'  on   the  others.''  replied   ih"  elder  lad.       "I 

reckon    they  know  pap's  away,  an' so  they  think  they'll 

come  dow  n   here  an'   beat    me  an'  Tim.       That's  Tim  there. 

1  in  MI- 

\\  hat's  your  father's  name?"  asked  the  Admiral. 

Pete   \YagslalV.       lie  owns  this  here  island." 

\\iiy     should     those    fellows    up    there    barm    you?" 

quest  lolled    Terry  . 

Because  pap  licks  them  whenever  he  ketches  them 
slealiif  his  nets  and  lines.  They  dasseifl  put  foot  on  the 
island  when  he's  home. " 

J'.y  dint  of  close  questioning  the  Admiral  gleaned  from 
die  two  lads  their  meagre  Hide  story.  During  the  win- 
|,-r  they  lived  in  Sloverdale.  live  miles  across  the  hills, 
where  they  attended  country  school,  while  their  father 
worked  in  a  stone  quarry.  Kvery  spring  they  moved  to 
tin-  island,  and  remained  until  fall.  Here  they  lived  on 
the  scanty  products  of  the  soil,  and  on  the  fish  which 
their  father  caught  and  sold.  The  mother  had  died  two 
years  ago,  and  the  hoys  pathetically  told  how  much  they 
missed  her.  A  tear  rolled  down  Tim's  cheek,  and  he 
wiped  it  awa\  with  his  grimy  fist. 

The  Admiral  uttered  a  word  or  two  of  sympathy  in  a 
suspiciously  husky  voice,  and  his  companions  looked  un- 
usually sober  Then  they  remembered  their  important 
mission  on  the  island,  and  plied  the  lads  with  questions 
concerning  the  threatened  danger  of  an  invasion.  It 
»',-med  that  a  regular  feud  existed  between  the  elder 
WagstalT  and  the  boys  of  Round  Top,  which  was  a  rude 
little  settlement  half  a  mile  up  the  creek.  On  two  pre- 
vious occasions  the  "gang"  had  raided  the  island  during 
die  owner's  absence,  besieged  die  lads  in  the  cabin,  and 
trampled  down  the  crops. 

The  Admiral's  bosom  swelled  with  a  mighty  resolve  as 
'"•  listened  to  this  tale  of  woe.  "  When  will  your  fa- 
ther return;"  he  demanded,  rattling  his  sword  scabbard 
fiercely. 

Not  afore  evening,"   replied    Moses.      "He   went   to 
Stoverdale  with  a  basket  of  lish." 

The    Admiral    exchanged   significant    glances   with    his 

companions.      Then   he  turned  to  the  lads,  unfurled  the 

crimson    Hag.   and    shook    it.    before    their    amazed    eyes. 

Ill-hold  your  salvation!"  lie  cried,  proudly,  as  lie  drove 

the  stall'  lirmly  into  the  sandy  soil.  "  Iii  the  na of 

the  iweel  Arrow  Kxploration  Company,  Limited,  I 
hereby  annex  Wagstaff  Island  and  its  inhabitants.  May 

ll|('  I1'- ^  of  (his  banner  usher  in  a  brighter  reign,  anil 

banish  all  |\  ranny  and  oppression  !" 

'""'  Admiral  look  oil'  bis  bat  and  cheered,  an  example 
that  was  luslily  followed  by  Pres  and  Terry.  They  felt 
this  to  be  the  greatest  event  of  their  lives. 

Hut,  it.  is  doubtful  if  Moses  and  Tim  appreciated  the 
MM-  that  had  descended  upon  them.  The  Admiral's 
grandiloquent  language  was  a  peg  or  two  above  their 
understanding. 

"Tins  is  pap's  island,"  said  Moses,  in  aggressive  ac- 
r""u  '  You  uns  had  better  not  try  to  take  it  from 
him." 

'Pap  ain't  a  man  ter  fool  with,"  added  Tim. 
oh.    you    don't,    understand,"    replied    the    Admiral. 
\\  e  are  only  annexing  the   island— not  trying  to  steal 
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it.  You  will  live  on  here  just  the  same,  you  know,  only 
you  are  under  the  Company's  protection  now,  and  we  are 
bound  to  aid  you  in  case  of  an  attack.  Of  course  our 
tlag  must  stay  here.  It  wouldn't  be  right  for  you  to  put 
up  a  nag  of  your  own." 

The  annexed  inhabitants  seemed  to  view  the  situation 
with  more  favor  now.  The  protection  clause,  especially, 
brought  a  satisfied  expression  to  their  faces. 

"If  you-uns  are  willin'  to  help  us  you  kin  stay,  an' 
welcome,"  said  Moses.  "I  reckon  pap '11  let  us  keep  the 
flag-." 

"It  will  be  a  stain  on  the  Company's  honor  if  that  tl.rj 
is  torn  down,"  replied  the  Admiral,  sternly  — "  a  stain 
that  blood  alone  can  wipe  out." 

He  was  on  the  point  of  giving  his  companions  instruc- 
tion-; to  prepare  a  feast  in  honor  of  the  annexation  when 
an  unexpected  interruption  came  from  Tim.  "Look!" 
he  cried,  shrilly,  "there's  another  fellow  with  the  gang. 
They're  comin'  down  now." 

All  eyes  turned  instantly  up  the  creek.  Tim  was 
right,  sure  enough.  Four  figures  were  visible  instead  of 
three — two  already  in  the  boat,  and  two  standing  close 
by  on  shore.  An  immediate  attack  on  Wagstaff  Island 
was  evidently  contemplated. 

Pres  and  Terry  looked  a  little  frightened,  but  the  Ad- 
miral rose  to  the  occasion;  he  actually  seemed  to  grow 
an  inch  taller. 

"  Have  no  fear,"  he  said  to  Moses  and  Tim.  "  While 
yon  flag  floats  to  the  breeze  you  are  safe." 

Then  he  hastily  conferred  with  his  fellow-explorers  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  defence.  They  first  inspected  the 
point  of  the  island.  Here,  as  at  the  lower  end,  was  a 
steep  bluff,  falling  six  feet  to  a  triangular  spit  of  gravid. 
on  which  the  current  split  itself  in  two.  This  gravel 
was  the  only  possible  landing-place  for  a  boat,  since 
immediately  below  it  the  sides  of  the  island  had  been 
gnawed  at  by  the  current,  and  fell  sheer  into  a  good 
depth  of  swift  water. 

The  Admiral  was  quick  to  see  the  advantages  of  the 
position.  "  If  we  entrench  ourselves  on  top  of  the  bluff." 
he  said,  "  we  can  easily  repel  the  invaders  as  they  try  to 
climb  it." 

"Don't  j'ou  think  it  would  be  better  to  barricade  the 
house  and  take  refuge  inside?"  suggested  Terry. 

"Of  course  not,"  replied  the  Admiral,  scornfully. 
"What  good  would  our  annexation  do  in  that  case? 
The  crops  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.  Just 
you  fellows  trust  yourselves  to  me,  and  obey  orders. 
First  of  all  hurry  down  to  the  boat,  and  row  it  to  the 
upper  point.  There  is  plenty  of  time,  for  the  enemy  have 
not  embarked  yet." 

The  command  was  peremptory, 'and  without  delay  Pres 
and  Terry  started  down  the  island.  The  Admiral's  first 
act  was  to  thrust  Sirloin  into  the  cabin  and  close  the 
door.  Then,  with  the  assistance  of  Tim  and  Moses  he 
carried  a  bench  and  two  chairs  to  the  point  of  the  island, 
planting  them  among  the  bushes  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
bluff. 

"Is  that  gun  you  had  loaded.'"  he  inquired. 

"  Xo,"  replied  Moses:  "  it's  broke,  an'  won't  shoot." 

"Well,  you  can  pretend  it  does."  said  the  Admiral. 
"The  rest  of  us  will  arm  ourselves  with  oars." 

As  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  at  present,  all 
three  turned  their  attention  to  the  enemy,  who  could  be 
seen  moving  about  their  boat,  and  apparently  putting 
something  into  it. 

"They're  loadin'  up  with  stones,"  said  Tim.  "  They 
know  you-uns  are  down  here." 

This  was  probably  true,  and  for  an  instant  the  Admiral 
was  tempted  to  relinquish  the  Company's  newly  acquired 
territory,  and  retreat  down  the  creek.  But  the  thought 
of  the  two  defenceless  lads  and  their  pitiful  little  store  of 
crops  speedily  banished  his  irresolution. 


Just  then  Pres  and  Terry  came  in  sight  and  landed  on 
the  gravel.  The  boat  was  hastily  unloaded,  and  carried 
to  the  top  of  the  bluff,  where  it  was  placed,  bottom  up. 
on  the  barricade.  The  oars  were  divided  around,  and 
the  luggage  was  transported  to  the  cabin  for  safe-keep 
ing.  Then  the  little  band  posted  themselves  behind  the, 
fortification,  and  waited  somewhat  anxiously  for  the 
threatened  attack.  The  crimson  banner  waved  over 
their  heads  a*  though  '<>  spur  them  to  braverv. 

At  length  the  enemy's  boat  was  seen  to  creep  out 
from  shore.  It  turned  in  mid-channel,  and  came  swiftly 
down  the  creek,  its  double  oars  dippintr  and  rising  in 
unison.  As  it  drew  nearer,  its  occupants  proved  to  be 
stout,  heavily  built  lads  of  seventeen  or  eighteen — formid- 
able foes  indeed. 

"Bill  Gubbins  is  on  the  hind  seat,"  whispered  Moses, 
in  awe-struck  tones.  "  And\  Sloper  and  Joe  Moss  have 
the  oars,  an'  that's  Mick  Sloper  sitlin'  in  front — him  \\ii'i 
the  club." 

"They're  not  very  pleasant-looking  chaps."  replied  the 
Admiral,  cheerfully.  "  But  the  odds  are  on  our  side, 
and  if  we  only  hold  our  ground  we  can  lick  them." 

Terry  and  Pres  took  a  tighter  grip  on  their  oars,  and 
Moses  thrust  his  gun-barrel  over  the  top  of  the  barricade. 

The  enemy  were  now  within  fifty  feel  of  the  island, 
and  all  at  once  they  uttered  a  savage  shout. 

The  Admiral  stood  out  in  plain  view,  and  pointed  to 
the  flag-.  "I  forbid  you  to  land  here!"  he  cried,  in  a 
ringing  voice.  "This  island  and  its  inhabitants  are  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Sweet  Arrow  Exploration  Com- 
pany. Limited.  You  will  insult  their  tlag  at  your  peril." 

Mocking  laughter  and  jeers  greeted  the  Admiral's 
speech,  and  a  stone  whizzed  by  his  head.  He  prudently 
dodged  under  cover. 

"You-uns  keep  away,"  yelled  Moses,  "or  I'll  pepper 
you  with  buckshot." 

"Yah!  yah!"  answered  a  derisive  voice.  "Look  at 
Mosey,  with  his  pop's  ole  broken  gun.  Shoot  away, 
Mosey." 

"We'll  burn  your  shanty  down  this  time."  yelled  an- 
other. 

"  An'  trample  your  corn  flat  as  pancakes,"  sang  out  a 
third. 

Then  a  shower  of  stones  rattled  on  the  barricade,  and 
during  the  brief  confusion  that  ensued  the  boat  crunched 
on  the  uravel.  The  foe  tumbled  out  and  advanced  to 
the  foot  <>f  the  bluff,  armed  with  stones  and  clubs. 

The  party  behind  the  entrenchment  wisely  kept  their 
heads  out  of  sight  and  awaited  further  orders.  The  Ad- 
miral had  a  peep-hole  through  which  he  could  scan  the 
situation,  and  with  clever  forethought  he  kept  quiet  until 
the  foremost  of  the  invaders  had  mounted  the  slope  and 
was  in  the  act  of  scrambling  over  the  barricade.  Then 
he  rose  up,  shouting  loudly: 

"  All  hands  repel  the  attack!  Aim  well,  and  give  no 
quarter." 

That  happened  which  the  Admiral  had  anticipat'-d. 
The  enemy  dared  not  throw  stones  for  fear  of  hitting 
their  leader,  Mick  Sloper.  The  latter,  a  hulking  big  fel- 
low with  an  impudent  face,  received  a  tap  on  the  head 
from  Terry's  oar  and  vanished  backward  over  the  bluff 
with  a  yell  of  rage  and  pain.  His  companions  chimed 
in  with  barbarous  shouts,  and  Sirloin  added  to  the  outcry 
by  a  terrific  barking. 

The  Admiral  Unshed  with  triumph,  and  bade  his  fol- 
lowers keep  cool.  The  second  attack  speedily  came; 
this  time  a  simultaneous  charge  up  the  slope  on  the  part 
of  all  the  foe.  For  a  few  seconds  clubs  and  oars  cracked 
smartly,  with  no  telling  strokes  on  either  side.  The 
fight  was  being  waged  at  too  close  quarters  for  stone- 
throwing. 

Suddenly  Mick  Sloper  bobbed  out  of  sijrht,  and  the 
next  instant  the  Admiral  was  grabbed  by  his  ankles  and 
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jerked     on    his    hack.       Tin-     leader     of    tin-    enemy    had 
crau  Ic-il   under  llu-  barricade. 

Tin-  Admiral's  appeal  I'm-  lii'lp  drew  instant  attention 
to  his  plight,  and  the  result  was  a  panic  among  the  de- 
fenders of  the  barricade.  The  foe  pressed  their  advan- 
tage \<y  tumbling  boat,  chairs,  and  bench  in  one  common 
ruin.  ..ver  which  they  scrambled  eagerly. 

It  seemed  then  that  tin-  day  was  lost  for  the  Sweet  Ar- 
row Kxploration  Company.  Mick  Sloper  and  the  Ad- 
miral struggled  over  the  ground,  locked  breast  to  breast. 
Moses  anil  Tim  valiantly  attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  who 
dily  s\  rested  tln-ir  oars  from  them  and  he  "/an  knock 
ing  their  heads  together. 

Pres  singled  out  Bill  Gtibbins.  the  largest  of  the  invad 
ml   would  have  driven  him  ultimately  over  t  he  hlulV 
had  lie  not.  tripped  on  the  ruins  of  tin-  barricade.      Before 
he   could   rise,  the  victorious  (inhbins  had   pounced   upon 
his  hack. 

Meanwhile  Terry  had  tared  \\orst  of  all,  for  in  trying 
to  escape  from  Mick  Sloper's  brother  Andy,  who  -was 
armed  with  a  knotted  club,  he  slipped  over  the  side  of  the 
island  into  tin-  water.  Without  looking  to  see  what  had 
become  "f  his  victim.  Andy  hurried  nil'  to  assist  his  com- 
rade pummel  Tim  and  Moses. 

But  the  water  was  only  waist  deep,  and  after  wading 
ten  yards  down  stream,  Terry  scrambled  up  the  bank,  ami 
hid  for  a  moment  in  the  bushes,  whence  he  had  a  good 
view  of  the  struggle.  Then  a  happy  idea  struck  him. 

He  plunged  tin gh   the  corn,  gained  the  cabin  unseen, 

and   quickly  liberated    Sirloin,  whose   rage   by  this  time 
was  something  terrible  to  witness. 

A  more  opportune  moment  for  the  dog's  appearance  on 
the  scene  could  not  have  been  chosen.  Pres  was  helpless, 
and  Moses  and  Tim  were  howling  for  mercy.  Mick 
Sloper  was  kneeling  on  the  Admiral's  breast,  strenuously 
demanding  an  unconditional  surrender,  which  the  Ad- 
miral, to  his  credit  be  it  .said,  was  resolutely  den\  in- 


-•  en  mr  eyi      if  you   don't 

cried  Mid;.          !  • 

1 1,.  never  finished  the  threat,  for  that 
instant  Sirloin  grabbed  him  from  the 
The  dog's  mn/./le  was  slightly 
torn,  and  though  he  could  not  employ 
I  i,,.  lull  strength  of  his  jaws,  he  was 
.,|,1,.  t,,  ,,ip  prettj  die, -lively.  So  Mick 
Sloper  thought,  anyhow,  for  he  bounced 
up.  veiling  with  pain,  and  started  for 
I  he  hlutV  at  his  top  speed.  Sirloin  \\as 
dragged  for  half  a  dozen  feet  before  he 
let  'jo.  He  immediately  grabbed  Bill 
(iuhbins  in  a  tender  spot,  making  him 
howl  with  anguish,  and  then  transferred 
his  attentions  to  Andy  Sloper.  In  fact, 
the  doe's  sagacity  in  singling  out  the  foe 
was  wonderful.  Each  and  every  in- 
vader came  in  contact  with  those  sharp 
teeth,  and  each  one  as  soon  as  released 
fled  to  the  boat. 

When  the  Admiral  and  his  party  had 
rallied  sufficiently  to  repossess  them- 
selves of  their  oars,  and  charge  over 
the  fallen  barricade  to  the  bluff,  they 
found  the  enemy  already  afloat  and  Sir- 
loin barking  at  them  from  the  spit  of 
gravel.  The  flag  still  floated  proudly 
over  the  scene  of  the  struggle,  and  the 
old  e-ohl  semblance  of  Sirloin  seemed 
to  be  fairly  trembling  for  joy  on  the 
crimson  cloth. 

Happily  no  one  was  much  hurt,  and 
the.  victors  were  able  to  give  a  hearty 
cheer.  The  foe  responded  with  dire 
promises  of  vengeance  as  they  pulled 

sullenly  up  stream.  They  did  not  stop,  but  kept  Steadily 
on  until  they  vanished  above  the  bend. 

No  words  can  describe  the  Admiral's  pride  and  jov  . 
He  promised  every  one  a  medal  for  brave  conduct,  and 
olt'ered  Terry,  for  his  meritorious  deed,  the  title  of  Sub- 
Admiral  on  the  spot,  an  honor  which  was  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. Then  the  bench  was  dragged  out  from  the  ruins, 
and  made  to  serve  as  a  banqueting  table.  The  boys  cov- 
ered it  with  good  things,  and  ate  till  they  could  hold  no 
more.  The  feast  was  enlivened  by  stirriii'j-  speeches  from 
the  Admiral  and  the  Sub  Admiral. 

Mr.  Wagslalf  pulled  up  to  the  island  in  a  boat  about 
live  o'clock.  He  proved  to  be  quite  a  jolly  sort  of  man. 
and  when  the  whole  story  had  been  told  him,  he  warmly 
thanked  the  Admiral  and  his  companions  for  their  ser- 
vices. He  was  vastly  amused  by  the  annexation. 

"The  flag  shall  stay  there,"  he  declared.  "Me  and 
my  boys  are  proud  to  be  under  the  protection  of  three 
such  young  gentlemen  as  you,  an'  I  hope  your  Com- 
pany 'II  prosper,  [f  there's  danger  of  another  invasion  at 
any  time,  I'll  try  to  send  word  down  the  creek  to  you." 

This  promise  delighted  the  Admiral,  and  he  agreed  to 
answer  such  a  summons  in  person  as  speedily  as  possible 

alter  its  receipt. 

As  one  island  was  about  as  much  as  the  company  could 

handle  at  such  an  early  stage  of  its  career,  the  explorers 

iied   to  pitch   their  tent,  and  go  no  farther  up  the 

crei  k.      They  remained  for  three  days,  enjoying  splendid 

tubing  under  the  .jiudam f  Mr.  Wagstatf  and  the  little 

Wa'jstatls.  ( >n  the  fourth  morning  they  embarked  for 
home,  leaving  the  flag  behind  to  remind  the  inhabitants 
of  WagstalV  island  that  they  lived  under  the  protection 
of  the  Sweet  Arrow  Exploration  Company. 

What  a  tale  the  boys  had  to  tell  when  they  arrived 
-aid  \  at  Middletown  Ferry  !  They  were  heroes  for  many 
a  day,  and  at  last  accounts  they  were  still  looking  for 
of  their  subjects  on  WagstatI'  Island. 


ROSIE'S     NOSES. 


BY    ALICE    A.    SMITH. 


OH.  dear!"  sighed  Rosie. 
T 


The  sig'h  was  so  deep  and  Eosie's  face  so  sober 
that  Aunt  Em  and  Sister  Lillie  looked  up  from  their 
work. 

"What's  the  matter.  Puss?"  inquired  auntie. 

"I  wish   I  didn't  have  a  pug-nose,"  said  Rosie,  sadly. 

Auntie  and  Lillie  looked  amused,  while  Rob,  who  was 
lying-  on  the  lounge,  laughed  outright.  She  was  such  a 
little  girl  that  no  one  suspected  a  heavier  trial  than  a 
broken  doll  or  a  dead  kitten. 

"Well,  I  do,"  she  persisted.  "  Rob  says  it  points  to  my 
bangs." 

"So  it  does,"  said  Rob,  still  laughing;  "straight  up  to 
her  little  curly  bangs.  Look  at  it." 

"Don't  tease  her,  Robbie,"  said  Aunt  Em.  "Don't 
mind  him,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  Rosie;  "pug-noses  are 
nice.  See,  mine  is  a  pug." 

Rosie  looked  at  Aunt  Em's  nose  critically.  "Well,  I 
don't  think  it's  very  nice,"  she  said.  "Anyway,  I  wish 
I  didn't  have  one." 

"  You  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  your  looks,  Rosie,"  re- 
marked Lillie.  "Now  my  nose  is  a  pug  too,  but  I  don't 
feel  bad  about  it." 

"  But  you  ain't  satisfied  with  your  hair,  'cause  you  curl 
it  with  hot  irons  every  day." 

"  Oh,  that's  only  to  make  it  look  a  lit- 
tle better,"  said  Lillie,  in  self-defence; 
"now  I  wouldn't  dye  it  to  make  it  any 
other  color." 

"Well,  I  only  want  to  make  my  nose 
look  a  little  better;  I  don't  want  to  change 
its  color — only  its  shape." 

"  What  kind  of  a  nose  do  you  want?" 
asked  Aunt  Em. 

"  Like  Hannah  Lee's, "said  Rosie.  "I 
heard  her  mother  say  yesterday  that  Han- 
nah's nose  was  just  per  fie ;  and  when  she 
saw  me  she  said  to  the  lady  that  was  with 
her,  '  What  a  horrid  pug-nose  that  child's 
got!' and  the  lady  said,  'Yes,  'ain't  she?'" 

"I  tell  you  what,  Puss,  that  was 
hard,"  exclaimed  Rob,  "  but  yoa  just  get 
your  nose  fixed  over.  You  can  do  it  as 
easy  as  wink.  There's  a  man  down- 
town that  makes  noses  grow  any  shape 
you  want  them.  And  I  read  the  other 
day  that  if  you  wear  a  patent  clothes- 
pin on  your  nose  it  will  grow  straight 
and  '  perfic.' " 

"But,  Pussie,"  said  Aunt  Em,  "sup- 
pose you  changed  your  nose,  and  we 
didn't  any  of  us  recognize  you,  what 
would  you  do?  I  am  sure  we  would  all 
miss  that  dear  little  pug  if  it  were  gone." 

"  There'd  be  my  mouth  and  eyes,  and 
I'd  know  all  the  rest  of  you,  and  I'd  tell 
you  who  I  was,"  answered  Rosie. 

"Of  course  you  would,"  said  Rob; 
"no  danger  but  we  would  know  you. 
I'll  send  along  the  first  good  fairy  I  see, 
and  have  the  thing  fixed  up." 

Rosie  wondered  if  he  meant  it,  but  she 
didn't  ask  him, because  he  teased  so  much. 
Then  auntie  and  Lillie  left  the  room, 
and  Rob  soon  followed.  After  that 
Rosie  settled  down  in  the  big  soft  chair  by 
the  fire,  and  as  it  began  to  grow  dark  she 
wondered  why  nurse  didn't  come  to  put 
her  to  bed.  While  she  wondered  the 
door  opened,  and  the  queerest  creature 
came  in  and  walked  up  close  to  her. 


I  !'•  \vas  very  little,  not  half  as  high  as  the  table.  ]li>  li.ul 
funny  thin  legs  and  a  big  body.  His  eyes  were  i-nuinl 
and  bright,  his  mouth  large  and  well  turned  up  at  the 
corners,  giving  him  a  very  jolly  look,  and  his  nose  uas 
the  puggiest  of  pugs.  The  little  girl  knew  he  was  a 
Brownie;  she  had  seen  Brownie's  pii'tures  so  often.  At. 
first  she  was  frightened  and  was  going  to  scream,  when  she 
caught  sight  of  a  little  basket  he  was  carrying.  It.  was 
full  of  noses  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  He  must  be  the  good 
fairy  Rob  was  going  to  send,  so  her  brother  wasn't  teas- 
mi:  her  after  all. 

"  I  hear  you  don't  like  your  nose."  said  the  Brownie. 

"No,"  said  Rose,  not  quite  sure  whether  or  not  she 
ought  to  say  sir. 

"Well,  all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  choose  the  one  you 
want  out  of  my  basket,  and  I'll  have  it  on  for  you  in  no 
time." 

Rosie  forgot  her  fright,  and  thought  only  of  the  new 
nose  that  there  was  a  chance  of  getting,  so  she  watched 
with  interest  as  the  Brownie  held  up  one  after  another 
for  her  inspection. 

"Try  that,  now,"  he  said,  holding  up  a  large  red  one, 
with  a  big  bend  in  it. 

She  held  it  up  to  her  face  and  looked  in  the  glass.  It 
made  her  think  of  the  woman  in  the  fairy-story  whose 
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"  All,  tha 

i;.,-ie  sa:d  i!  e  1  Irownie 

-  from   the   l>;i 

the  .,  \\'ln-n   he 

li:id    linished    lie   said:   "  Nov  •         •  i    with 

,  .tifnl   nose       All   tlie  other  child  •          .      wish 

had  seen  and  before  •  <  \\unl 

one. 
liosie  sal   and  stared   in   the  "lass  for  ;i    long  time,  think 

papa  and   in..  ould  he   \»  ha-. 

111(1    how     Hob    couldn't    lease    her    about     her 
an\    more.        I  :  just    :is   Aunt     Km    h:i<i      aid, 

mi .  i  '1'heir  K'osie  liailn't  a  -i  raig  IH  nos< 

.       a  i   'Ml g'     Illl  le    turned    up    one. 

In   vaill   -i"'    I  llial    il    had    heen    made  ovei 

•  ,.   al    lier  83  6S  and  hair  and  moiil  h.  and 

.  0    rOWS    of    pearly   teelh.       She   looked    lor 

Ol    1"   lie  round, 
ail   not  to  he  recogni/ed.  Imf  she  would  g'o 

to  the  Sunday-school   picnic,  anyway.      "I   mess  they'll 

me  I  here,"  she  said  to  berscl  I'. 

So  she  Started  oil',  ami   looked   with    scorn   upon  several 
uith   pug-noses  that  she  met   on   her  way    that  she  al- 
most  made  the  straight    new   one  turn   up.       She   went    into 
nooi  room  and  took   herseat..       Soon  Hosic's 
teaeher  eame  in. 

"  \Vho  a  re   \  on.  m  v  dear?"  she'  askeil. 

"I'm   I  lose  Cady,"  I  he  el  1 1  Id  replied,  t  mndly. 

"(Hi.    no     you    can't     be       Rosie    hasn't    that    kind   of    a 

1'oor.  poor  K'osie!  The  ha]>py  iiiomeut  hail  come  for 
Starting,  and  hundreds  of  little  eyes  danced  witli  plea- 
sure, and  hundreds  of  little  feet,  could  scarcely  keep  from 
dancing,  bul  Rosie  stood  sorry  and  ashamed.  Her  teacher 
.1  the  superintendent  and  said  to  him.  "Here  is  a 
little  girl  who  says  she  is  Itose  (  'ady.  hut  she  doesn't  look 
i  lie  least  lik<  her." 

"  It's  funny."  thoiejhl  K'osie.  "  that  noses  are  ih ily 

things  girls  is  known  hy."  and  then  she  said  aloud,  "I 

to  go  to  the  picnic." 

"  Why  not   let   her  go?"  asked  the  superintendent 

I  !    wouldn't   do    at  all  ;    we  can  lake  on  I  y  our  own    pu- 
aml  lii.eU    her  innlher  knows  nothing  ahout  it.       I'm 
.  my  dear,  hut   we  couldn't  think  of  taking  yon." 
Rosie  Walked   out,  her    heart    almosl    liu  rst  i  ng.  and    that. 
d     nose     hurting    all    the    time.       Here    were    a     hnn- 
happy     hoys  and    girls,  all    dressed    clean. and    with 
\er\    own    noses,  going'    in    a    big    hoa  I    up    the  river. 

music,  too,  and    plentj  of  good    things    to  eal .  and 

she,  because  she  hadn't  heen  salislied  with  her  nose,  was 
turned  right  awaj  from  her  own  Sundax  school  picnic. 
This  slate  of  a  '  lid  ne\  er  do,  and  she  tlidu'l 

where  i  he  lln.w  me  had  g'one.     Soon  she  caught  a  glimpse 

of  him  a   hi  I  h-   w  a  \    a  head 

!       .nil    my   own   nose,"   she    shrieked,  and   put    up 

land  to  null  oil'  the  one  he  had  -riven  her.  it.  was 
tig  SO,  and  then  she  sat  up  in  the  hig  soft  chair,  and 
Rob  OH  the  lounge  lang'hing'.  In  her  hand  was  - 

Not  a  new    nose  a1  a'.,  hut   a    patent   clothes  pin. 
•)'  the  kind  that  works  with  a  -pring.  and   is  warranted 
pug  noses  gro-n  straight    if  worn  long-  enough. 

mi-  on  m\  nose   Ro 
"  Why,  yes.  Puss:    1  wanted  to  help  \  on  get  a  'perfie' 

nose.       I    thouglll    \ou'd  he  g-lad   to  g'el   rid  of   vour  pi] 

1,'osie  jumped   down    from   the   chair  and  smoothed  her 
skirts.       "1    think    a    pu<  to   have    as  anv 

ilied,  A  LL  dignity. 


EGG          >R    HK'KAKI'AST. 

K  SIM,  ;  ing   breakfast   lal.le  was  wrapped  ill 

•.ere  not  cooked  ej g-h 

pouted    and    sulked    until     his    father 
,\    indeed   over  the  lop  of  his   news- 
Then   the  eggs  \anished.  but   the 
i  didn't,  anil  .lack   linalU    said  ; 
"  I  don't  think  much  of  eg{ 

are  verj   good   food   for  little  hoys."  said  Jack's 

11  lot  1 1  •   i 

•     5fou  OUglll    t"  1"'  I  hank  I'll  I    yon  can   ".e!   'em."  chimed 

hi    Grace,  \vho    is   twelve    and    only    a    irirl,  while    .lack    is 

nine  and  a  hoy. 

"   I   don't   care."  replied   .lack.       "I   don't." 

"  Suppose,  .lack,  thai    instead    of    nice    hens'   e^ejs    you 

had    to    eat    the   ee'vs   of    wild  fow  1,  as    the    little    boys    do 

who  live  in  Greenland!     Sometimes  these  eggs  are  so  oily 

that  they  could  almost  he  fried  in  their  own  fat,  and 
lasle  so  slroni:ly  of  lish  that  even  sailors  object  to  them." 

"I    won  Idn't   eat  'em."   replied  .lack. 

"But,"  said  Mr.  I 'aye.  "suppose  there  was  nothing 
else  to  eal  except  lish  or  dried  rei ndeer  or  tallow  candles 
or  whales'  blubber?" 

"  I'd      I'd  blubber,"  returned  .lack. 

"I  suspect  you  would.'  said  .Mr.  1'a^e.  "And  yet 
hens'  ev-cs  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  eii^'s  that 
lind  their  w  a  \  to  market.  You  remember  how  much 
you  liked  the  shad  roe  the  oilier  day.  That  was  only 
the  e<j-"s  of  a  shad.  .Many  persons  like  caviare,  which  is 
the  eee.s  of  sturgeon  smoked  and  salted.  Turkey,  duck, 
and  goose  ee-e-s  are  plentiful  ill  the  city  markets  at  some 
seasons  of  the  year.  Plovers'  CULI'S  are  greatly  liked 
in  Kngland.  Guinea  hens'  eue-s.  too,  are  sold  by  the 

tl sand  do/en  in  the  summer,  although  they  do  not 

ditl'er  much  from  the  cuvs  of  ordinary  hens." 

"  I'd  like  'em  all  the  better  for  that."  interrupted  Jack. 

"Tapa."  said  (irace.  who  likes  to  learn  thing's,  "are 
those  oily  eggs  that  taste  like  fish  eaten  in  Greenland.'" 

"Yes,"  replied  her  father.  "And  they  are  not  by 
any  means  the  only  eggs  there.  Some  of  these  e^'sj-s  of 
wild -fowl  are  about  as  good  as  hens'  eggs,  and  whole 
lleeis  of  vessels  M-,  ,  e\ery  spring  to  the  Hebrides  Islands 
north  of  Scotland,  to  ( ireenland.  Labrador,  and  some 
other  places,  to  gather  the.  eggs  of  these  wild-fowl  during 
the  breed  in"'  season." 

"I  like  birds."  announced  Jack. 

"  So  do  I."  said  i  M  ace    "if  they're  canaries." 

"Pooh!"  declared  Jack.  "I  like  quail,  'n'  turkey,  'll' 
ducks,  'n'  chickens,  'n'  cartridges,  'n1 

"I  suppose  you  mean  partridges,1'  said  Mr.  Page. 
"We  all  know.  Jack,  thai  the  bin  Is  you  like  are  "'ood  to 
eal.  I  outfit  to  have  told  you  one  queer  thing  about  the 
egU's  of  the  sen-fowl  that  we  have  been  talking  about. 
The  mother  birds  usually  lay  their  egg's  on  ledges  of  rock 
along  the  faces  of  dill's,  and  it  is  very  hard  and  some- 
times dangerous  work  to  collect  them." 

"  I  should  think-  they'd    roll  off,"  said  Jack. 

"So  they  would,"  replied  Ins  father,  "if  they  \vere 
shaped  like  most  e^-gs.  Instead,  they  are  about  the 
shape  Of  One  of  Jack's  toes.  That  is,  they  are  very  broad 
at  the  lamer  end,  and  taper  to  a  sharp  point  at  the 
smaller  end.  For  that  reason  they  never  roll  far  even 
when  lhe\  are  disturbed,  but  simplv  wheel  around  in  a 
circle  as  a  top  just  before  it  stops  spinning.  So  the  mo 
liier  bird  lays  her  eggs  on  the  bare  rocks  without  any 
danger  of  their  rolling  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  be- 
ing smashed  " 

"That's  funny."  was  Jack's  comment. 
Not    funny.  Jack."   said    Grace,   who    has  a  way   of 
ng  thinn's  that  .lack  linds  unpleasant;   "not  funny. 
hut   odd  or  st  ra  nge." 

'  Never  mind.  Grace,"  said  her  mother. 
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"  Haven't  you  ever  noticed,"  Mr.  Page  went  on,  "  when 
you  were  in  the  country  in  tlie  summer  that  theegi^  of 
birds  Unit  build  nests  on  the  ground  arc  usually  spotted 
with  brown,  and  arc  very  much  the  color  of  dried  grass 
That  in  its  way  is  ;is  curious  as  the  shape  of  the  sea  fou  I 
eggs,  and  the  result  is  practically  the  same.  The  eggs 
are  .safe,  although  in  the  ease  of  ground  birds  it  is  n>l> 
he  is  and  not  a  tumble  that  has  to  be  guarded  against.'' 

"  That's  funny,"  said  .lack  again. 

"  It  isn't,  any  more  strange."  returned  Mr.  Page.  "  than 
the  care  the  sand-swallow  and  the  kingfisher  take  in  bor- 
ing holes  in  the  face  of  a  clitl'  in  order  to  lay  their  eggs 
and  raise  their  young  out  of  the  reach  of  their  foes.  Nor 
is  it  any  more  curious  than  the  hammock  which  the  oriole 
swings  at.  the  end  of  a  bough  in  the  orchard  to  escape 
hungry  snakes,  nor  than  the  nest  of  the  raft-bird,  which 
builds  its  nest  in  the  shallow  water  along  the  borders  of 
lakes,  and  has  been  known  to  push  its  curious  raft  out  of 
reach  when  danger  threatened  it.  There  is  IIMc  bird  that 
takes  good  care  of  its  eggs,  and  yet  is  a  very  mean  and 
cowardlv  bird.  The  cuckoo  lays  its  eggs  in  other  birds' 
nests,  and  so  leaves  not  only  the  work  of  building  a  home 
but.  of  hatching  the  eggs  and  feeding  the  young  cuckoos 
to  other  birds.  This  bird  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  little 
boy  who  wants  his  sister  to  wait  on  him." 

"  J  didn't  have  time  to  do  it  myself."  said  Master  .lack. 

"I  haven't  mentioned  any  names."  Mr.  Page  went  on. 


"  except  the  names  of  birds,  and  none  of  these  little  birds 
has  lohi  me  anything  about  .lack.  Can  either  of  you 
children  tell  me  what  bird  lays  the  largest  egg:" 

"  A  goose,"  gne.ssed  Jack. 

"  An  ostrich."  answered  Grace. 

"That's  right.  An  ostrich's  egg  is  as  large  as  a  cocoa- 
nut.  The  mother  bird  usually  lays  it  on  the  ground  with 
little  preparation  in  I  he  way  of  a  nest,  and  the  father  bird 
does  mosl  of  the  sitting-  on  it  until  it  is  hatched.  The 
hot  sand  usually  helps  the  old  fellow  out,  however." 

"Does  either  of  you  children  know,''  asked  their  mo- 
ther, "  what  is  the  most  valuahle  egg  in  the  world?'1 

Neither  of  the  children  did. 

I  saw  it  when  I  was  in  Washington  this  winter," 
Mrs  I'aje  said.  "It  is  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  is  an  egg  of  the  great  auk.  The  last  auk  died  in 
New  Zealand  about  lifty  years  ago,  and  so  there  will  be 
no  more,  eggs." 

"Aren't  there  any  auks  alive  now?"  inquired  Jack. 

'    No."  replied  his  mother. 

"Then  why  doesn't  somebody  hatch  out  that  egg  and 
raise  one?" 

"Jack,"  said  his  father,  "don't  you  think  you  would 
feel  better  if  you  had  this  piece  of  toast  and  jam?" 

"Yes,  please."  answered  the  hoy.  "I  guess  we've  had 
about  enough  eggs  for  one  breakfast." 

.]<>HN  D.  ADAMS. 


The  Story  of  Untidy  Jane . 


"  I  will  not  wash  my  face  I  say ; 
Iwill  not  wash'.'cned -Jane"  to-day". 
In  vain  mamma  said  ','What  disgrace! 
To  gowith  dirty  hands  and  face!" 
•Jane  only  sulked  and  hung  her  head , 
And  so  she  crept  away  to  bed  . 


Now  when  the  pleasant  morning  broke 
In  bed  the  slovenly  Jane  awoke; 
She  woke  but  could  not  turn  in  bed, 
Nor  stretch  hersclf.nor  raise  her  head ; 
She  was  a  beet  with  nose  and  eyes , 
A  beet  of  most  enormous  size . 


And  in  the  bed  the  beet  leaves  green 
Instead  of  arms  and  leg's  were  seen; 
And  then  in  came  mamma  and  nurse  ; 
They  did  not  know  her.which  was  worse, 
But  Jane  could  hear  mamma;she  said, 
"Why .whylhow came  this  beet  in  bed?  " 


And  now.by  two  stout  boys, away 
They  send" the  beet  to  town  next  day. 
That  all  the  people  there  may  see 
How  large  a  beet  can  grow  to  be  . 
They  put  her  in  a  window  there, 
While  all  the  people  point  and  stare  . 


There  the  poor  sloven  sits  and  cries, 

Till  beet  juice  oozes  from  her  eyes  ; 

But  ah.'was  such  sight  ever  seen? 

The  beef  juice  tears  have  washed  her  clean ; 

And  then  ,rhe  strangest  thing  of  all 

As  fast  and  faster  still  they  fall  , 


The  bee  t  tears  mel  r  her  back  once  more 
Into  the  child  she  was  before . 
She  does  not  stay  to  wipe  her  eyes, 
Bu  t  home  with  eager  feet  she  hies . 
"Oh  mother  mother dear"cries  she. 
"Henceforth  a  cleaner  child  I'll  be" 
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which  had  d  up  by  the  title,  Ij  ing  in  the 

s;mii  ,  ,  til.-  mil.  n  liicli  was 

I  and  In-own   i,  d  earned  il  up  I"  his 

wife  in  I  i 

•-  ge6i  said  lif.  "  1  havr  broii"lit  you  a  fine  large  cocoa- 
nut.  Tin1  v'.  mils  and  lln'  tides 
have  liorm-  il  all  tin1  way 

from  ilir  equator." 

"  i  )|ii-ii  il,  good  man."  IT 
plied  Ills  wife;  "  il  will  make 
a  famous  pudding-  for  your 
dinner." 

So  flu1  old  man  took  his 
axe  and  brokeopen  lln1  large 
nut.  exactly  in  half,  and 
imagine  his  surprise  when 
there  stepped  mil  of  il  the 
most  lieainifiil  baby  hoy  that 

\\  as  ever  seen  ! 

As  it  happened,  the  old 
couple  were  childless.  They 
were  very  much  pleased 
when  they  saw  the  beautiful 
hoy. 

"We  will  keep  him.  and 
he  shall  he  our  support  when 
we  are  too  old  to  work."  said 
thej 

The  child  grew  very  fast. 
Before  the  first  year  was 

gone  he  was  twice  as  large  as  other  children  of  his  av.e 
and  twice  as  strong;  hy  the  time  In-  was  ten  years  old  he 
was  as  tall,  as  strong,  anil  as  wise  as  hi--  foster  father,  tin- 
old  fisherman,  and  when  he  had  reached  the  aye  of  twenty 
there  was  no  one  ill  the  whole  land  who  could  compare 
with  him  in  size,  in  strength,  or  in  wisdom. 

oul  this  time  it  chanced  that  the  King  of  another 
countrj  came  over  i  in-  sea  iii  his  ships  and  made  war  upon 
that  land.  lie  carried  oil'  many  men  and  women  as 
mers,  all  the  gold  out  of  the  royal  treasury,  and  even 
tin-  "-old  and  silver  dishes  from  oft'  the  royal  tahle;  so 
that  the  Kin;j  and  <(>ueeii  were  obliged  to  eat  from  earthen 
plates,  and  drink  from  pewter  mugs,  just  like  the  meanest 
peasant  of  their  realm. 

This  was  very  trying,  for  like  most  Kings  and  (Queens 
they  were  per-ons  of  very  fastidious  tastes:  and  now,  in 
order  lo  really  enjoy  their  fond,  they  were  obliged  to  close 
their  eyes  when  they  sat  down  at  tahle  and  not  open 
them  again  till  they  had  finished  eating,  otherwise  the 
sight  of  earthenware  anil  pewter  would  have  completely 
destroyed  their  royal  appetites.  And  since  to  eat  with 
closed  eyes  was  customarj  ai  court,  it  of  course  straight- 
way became  the  fashion,  a  ml  everybody  who  pretended 
to  the  least  elegance  had  to  do  the  same  tiling. 

Well,  after   this   had   heen   going   on    for  about    a    year 

everyhody  u'ot  very  tired  of  it,  and  the  King  oll'.-retl  a  rich 

i  I'd  and  a   fleet  of  ships    to   whoever  should  cross   the 

sea    and    lirnej    hack    his   golden    dishes,  especially   a    rich 

silver   tla"-on   with    the  whole    history   of    the   dynasty  en- 

graved  upon  it,  out  of  which  he  always  poured  his  wine. 

Now.  as  you  may  suppose,  the  loss  of  this  flagon   was  a 

Very  serious    thine:    for  aside   from    its   value  as  a    royal 

drinking    vessel,  there   were   the   records.      And    without. 

i    how   was   posterity    to    know    anything   about    the 

early  history  of  the  dynasty: 

But  advertise   and  offer  rewards  as  he  would,  no  one 


•  o'd  to  sa;  i      •  •  .eiy   I"  undertake  (he 

.i  hi] 

the  re  .  or  this  was  because  ii   was  well 

known  that   those  persons  who  had  gone  to  those   foreign 

shores  bi  their  own  free  will  or  as  pris Tsofwar. 

had   never  come  hack  :   so  that,  it  is  small   wonder  ihat    no 
,,ne   cared    to   trj    it,  especially   since    it    was  generally   nn 
derstood   that   these    poor   unfurl  iniales    had    probably    lost 

their  heads  immediately   upon  landing     which  was  ipiile 

true,    though    QOl    exactly   in    the  sense  \\  Ilich    was  .supposed. 

\\  ell.  at.  last,  one  day  after  the  poor  royal  family  had 
eaten  hlindfolded  for  about  two  years,  and  even  the  young- 
est Prince,  who  was  exceedingly  fond  of  lillipops,  could 
not  raise  a  penny  w  ith  which  to  liny  one.  a  youth  knocked 
at  the  castle  y-ate,  and  said,  with  much  modesty: 

"  If  vour  Majesty  will  give  me  the  eldest  Princess  in 
marriage,  a  castle  as  magnilicen t  as  your  own,  and  cause 
my  name  to  he  engraved  as  your  successor  in  the  records 
upon  the  silver  flagon.  1  w  ill  u ndertake  to  go  over  the  sea 
and  bring  it  hack  to  you." 

lie  milled,  considerately,  that  he  would  not  trouble  the 
King  to  lit  out  a  fleet  of  ships  for  him,  but  that  he  would 
go  alone  in  his  fisherman's  boat,  and  if  any  harm  should 
(Mine  to  him  no  one  else  would  suffer  on  his  account. 

The  King  was  scarcely  ready  to  make  a  common  fish- 
erman his  son-in-law,  but  he  weighed  the  importance  of 
the  flagon  against  such  a  misalliance,  and  concluded 
that  to  lose  the  flagon  would  be  the  greater  misfortune; 
and  he  reasoned  that,  even  if  the  young  man  should  be 
successful  and  hecome  h  is  successor,  it  would  not  be  really 
necessary  that  his  parentage  should  he  mentioned  in  the 
records.  Anyhow,  then-  would  he  no  records  unless  the 
flagon  were  found,  and  possibly  also  no  posterity  to  read 
them,  for  who  would  marry  into  an  extravagant  family 
without  treasure  or  any  evidence  to  show  even  so  much 
as  an  ancient  lineage? 

The  name  of  the  royal  family  had  always  been  "  Vic- 
torious," and  the  eldest  Prince  was  always  named  Victor. 
Il  was  a  very  respectable  old  name,  and  the  King  felt 
justly  proud  of  it.  He  thought  that  it  expressed  a  great 
deal.  He  himself  was  Victor  Victorious  XXI.,  and  his 
successor  would  of  course  be  Victor  Victorious  XXII. 
The  young  man's  own  name  was  Hugo,  but  that  made  no 
difference  whatever. 

So  at  last,  having  arranged  the  matter  in  his  mind  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  the  King  said  yes;  and  the  Princess — 
who  for  a  wonder  had  been  consulted,  and  who  first  took 
a  peep  at  her  lowly  suitor  through  a  crack  in  the  blind, 
and  found  him  very  handsome — said  yes,  and  Hugo  set 
out. 

Fortunately  Hugo's  parents — for  you  have  guessed  that 
lie  was  none  other  than  the  foster-son  of  the  old  fisher- 


T11E    MUST    BEAUTIFUL    BABY    BOY    THAT    WAS    ETER    SEEN. 

man  and  his  wife — had  carefully  preserved  the  halves  of 
the  strange  nutshell  in  which  they  had  found  him,  and 
now.  puttiii",-  these  in  his  pocket  and  tucking-  his  umbrella 
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under  his  arm,  he  sprang;  into  his  boat  and  sped  lightly 
away. 

The  Princess,  with  tears  in  her  pretty  eyes,  watched 
iiis  sail  till  it  was  out  of  sight,  and  she  thought  sadly  of 
those  who  had  never  returned  from  that  dread  country 
toward  which  her  brave  sailor  was  hastening. 

Once  out  of  sight  of  land,  Hugo  took  out  his  nutshells, 
and  balancing  them  upon  the  water,  stepped  carefully 
out  of  his  boat  and  placed  one  foot  in  each.  Since  they 
were  magic  shells,  they  bore  him  up  easily.  He  opened 
his  umbrella,  and  just  then  the  wind  freshened,  and  he 
was  blown  swiftly  along,  up  and  clown,  up  and  down, 
over  the  waves. 

Well,  lie  sailed  and  he  sailed  all  night,  till  at  last  he 
reached  the  foreign  shore.  The  sun  was  just  rising  when 
he  landed.  The  wharf  was  quite  deserted.  Indeed,  the 
whole  city,  whose  spires  and  splendid  gilded  domes  he 
had  seen  glittering  in  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun, 
was  as  still  as  if  there  were  no  life  in  it  at  all.  Not 
a  dog  barked,  not  a  rooster  crowed;  there  was  not  a 
sound. 

Hugo  was  surprised,  but  thought  himself  rather  lucky 

to  land  unobserved, 
considering  the  bad 
reputation  of  the 
people,  for  lie  had 
no  wish  to  lose  his 
head.  He  walked 
along  the  silent 
streets,  still  lying  in 
shadow,  and  ad- 
mirrd  the  beauty 
and  cleanliness  of 
the  town,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  city  of 
Victor  Victorious 
XXL,  from  which 
he  had  just  come. 
The  houses  were  all 
large  and  handsome- 
ly built;  there  were 
trees  and  flowering 
shrubs  around  them, 
and  the  grass  on  the 
lawns  looked  re- 
markably soft  and 
well  kept. 

Finally  he  reach- 
ed a  beautiful  park 
which  lay  in  the 
middle  of  the  city, 
directly  in  front  of 
the  royal  palace. 
Here  there  were 

many  trees  and  shrubs  which  he  had  never  seen  before, 
the  appearance  of  which  caused  him  the  liveliest  aston- 
ishment. 

Some  were  quite  ordinary  and  evidently  intended  only 
for  shade,  but  there  were  others  which  bore  the  most 
curious  kinds  of  fruit. 

The  first  that  Hugo  noticed,  a  tall  slender  tree  with 
brittle-looking  branches,  bore  infants'  nursing-bottles; 
the  next  was  covered  with  India-rubber  teething-rings; 
the  next  with  soft,  worsted  balls  of  various  bright  colors; 
and  as  he  walked  along  admiring  these,  he  came  to  a 
very  large  tree  witli  thick,  stout  branches,  which  bore  a 
crop  of  cradles,  each  about  three  feet  long. 

One  shrub  bore  fleecy  white  blankets,  another  little 
caps,  and  others  of  all  sizes  were  covered  with  little  wrap- 
pers, tiny  socks,  little  white  kid  shoes,  powder-puffs,  and 
everything  which  the  most  fastidious  baby  could  desire. 

Wondering  very  much  at  this  strange  sight,  Hugo 
went  on,  till  finally  he  came  to  a  more  open  space,  di- 


HE    OPENED    HIS    UMBRELLA. 


GATHERING    RATTI.KS. 

rectly  opposite  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Here  the  turf 
grew  particularly  thick,  and  was  sprinkled  all  over  with 
pink  and  white  daisies,  and  in  the  very  middle  of  it  grew 
a  more  beautiful  tree  than  any.  Its  trunk  was  large  and 
easy  to  climb,  with  convenient  branches  here  and  there 
which  spread  far  out  in  every  direction.  Upon  them 
were  thick  velvety  leaves,  and  many  large  nuts  exactly 
like  the  shells  which  were  now  in  Hugo's  pocket.  Some 
of  the  nuts  were  still  rather  green,  but  others  looked 
brown  and  ripe. 

Now  while  Hugo  stood  gazing  wonderingly  up  at  this 
strange  fruit,  the  sun  suddenly  shone  full  upon  the  tree, 
and  at  once  from  the  palace  court-yard  came  the  first 
loud  sound  that  he  had  heard  since  landing  — the  crowing 
of  a  cock.  • 

Suddenly  the  sleeping  city  awoke.  Doors  began  to 
bang,  gates  to  open,  dogs  to  bark,  and  birds  to  sing. 
People  came  out  of  the  houses,  maids  threw  open  the 
windows,  and  where  a  moment  before  all  had  been  si- 
lence, was  now  full  of  the  sounds  of  life.  There  had  not 
been  a  breeze  to  stir  the  leaves  on  the  trees  or  to  ripple 
the  water  in  the  basins  of  the  fountains,  but  now  a  brisk 
little  wind  sprang'  up,  and  as  it  blew  through  the  park  it 
smartly  shook  each  tree  and  shrub.  The  rattle-tree  rat- 
tled merrily,  the  ball-tree  gleamed  with  all  its  gay  colors, 
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as  ii 

,'as  really  a  1)  '  could  1 

trsery 
omen 

,i   v,  iili  bappj    expectanl 

,    |1(I\\   and   ihen  .'MI   old   maid,  or  a   crustj   old 
tie    boj    0V   girl,  for    in    lhat    hind 
>aby-tree  ;ii 
i  me 

,|   the  nurses   ran   to  i  lie  tree  and  gathered  the 
mns    in    their    aprons    :is    they    fell    upon    the    so  I' I    lurf; 
istened    to   the  rattle,  blanket,  ring,  and   . 

lected   their  fruil    for  the   use   of  the    new 
5  was  covered  \\nli  rocking 

ach    holding   :i    baby    tended    by    :i    prelly    IIUI'SB 

Qother,  and  altogether  the  park  present- 
.  •   appearance. 


. 
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I-OKMIM,    A    HEKBAEIUM. 

11V   I-,\  \    M     REED 

is     well     know  n.    a     herbarium     is    a    collection     of 
pressed  and  dried   plants,  commoulj   of  re  im 


person  engaged  in  botanical  pursuits  than  to  others. 

though    it    may    easily   lie    made  so  at  I  rael  i  :<•   as    to    give 

pleasure    to   everj    one.     Having   had   a   year's  experi- 

ence  in   the   herbarium  of  a   Slate  university.  1    hope  thai 

a  few  popular  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  method,  of  pre- 

paring and  mounting  such  a  collection  may  not  come 
amiss. 

The  first  thing,  of  course,  and   the   pleasantest,  since  it 

involves    an    outing,    is    to    procure    the    specimens,    and 

in  will   appear  one  of  1  he   many  advantages  of  bi  ing 

a  country  boy  or  girl,   for  such   have  abundant   material 

at   hand. 

To  the  enthusiastic  collector  no  hill  is  too  steep  to 
climb,  no  wood  too  wild  or  path  too  tangled  to  explore, 
and  consciously  or  unconsciously  as  be  adds  new  plants 
to  his  herbarium  lie  also  adds  images  that,  stored  in  the 
memory,  are  drawn  forth  in  after  time  when  turning- 
over  his  treasures  of  wood  and  field,  so  that  in  looking  at 
them  be  sees  not.  only  a  plant  as  others  see  it.  but  the 
i'  setting  of  earth  and  air  anil  sky.  The  deep  swift 
brook  SMILTS  a^ain  for  him,  "the  unregardmir  grasses 
sway,"  the  shadows  cast  by  the  trees  and  shrubbery  and 
pierced  with  light  move  back  and  forth  in  leafy  patterns. 
the  clouds  sail  slowly  overhead.  There  is  a  pleasure  in 
1  hese  memories  1  bat  money  ca  u  not  purchase.  In  bisex- 
the  naturalist  has  learned  to  look  and  listen 
long  and  closely  u  here  nature's  ways  are  wild,  and  lias 
found  one  of  the  keenest  and  one  of  the-  most  innocent 
enjoyments  of  life. 

In  the  work  of  collecting.  few  implements  are  needed. 
and  these  may  be  readily  procured.  A  tin  ho\  in  which 
to  place  the  specimens,  a  garden  trowel,  a  knife,  and  ;i 
note  book  will  complete  the  outfit.  The  Hole  hook  is 
'.ii  of  such  items  as  may  seem  of  interest  or 
value,  and  \\biclicallllot  be  t  rusted  t  o  {  he  memory  .  The 
details  of  soil,  moisture,  and  associated  species  may  be 
recorded,  and  such  notes  should  be  perfectly  accurate. 
Science  jv  always  exact.  Nothing  must  he  left  to  con- 
jecture. and  no  loose  methods  must  creep  in. 

Tlie  specimen  should  be  as  complete  as  possible,  show- 
ing' root,  stem  r.  and  :'ruil.  Where  h  js  not 

possible  to  take  up  the  e  1  1  1  1  n  •  plant,  the  most  character 


:        Tall  herbs  often  show 

adical  or  root  lea\  • 
,i    and  1 hos,-  of  the  stem.     ( rood 
representatives  of  both  should  be  chosen. 

The  fl  i  ml.  and   lea  \  e-  of  !  ree-,  a  ml  shrubs  must 

'•led. 

When    preparing    for   ihe   press,  all    plants   with  thick 

roots,  i -.  or  tubers  should  have  these  cut   in   half, 

and  0  llterior    portion   should    be    cul    or  scraped 

out.      Wood 3   branches  should  be  divided  so  as  to  presenl 

a    Hat    Surface   also.       Tall    grasses    may    he    bent    once   or 

xler    I"    adapt    them    to    the    herbarium    sheet. 

,| Id    be    gathered    while    in     blossom,    when    the 

stamens  \\  il  h  pol  len  are  hangimj'  out.  The  underground 
Stem,  when  there  is  one.  and  root  with  its  tufted  leaves 
should  be  shown.  <>f  course,  it  is  always  supposed  that 

the  lie-t  specimens  are  selected  with  some  care  when  col- 
lecting 

It  is  a  L'ood  plan  to  collect  several  duplicates  for  pur- 
Of  exchange  Ol1  study.  When  desired,  these  dried 
specimens  may  be  afterward  studied  at  leisure  by  being 
boiled  in  water  long  enough  to  soften  the  parts.  Some 
practice  is  necessary  to  dissect  the  (lowers  successful  ly, but 
it  is  pleasant  work  for  \\inler  evenings,  and  all  speci- 
mens that  were  not  named  at  the  time  of  collection  may 
thus  be  determined  and  the  labels  lilled  out.  To  the  be- 
ginner some  of  the  long  names  may  seem  rather  trying, 
but  we  should  front  them  bravely,  and  not  he  alarmed  by 
a  name,  even  if  it.  takes  a  line  or  more  to  \\  rite  it.  remem- 
bering always  that  "  botany  is  the  science  of  plants,  and 
not  the  science  of  na  mes. 

\\"e  will  suppose  'he  plants  collected,  and  named  as  far 
as  possible.  Now  for  the  pressing  and  drying.  The  at- 
tractiveness of  a  herbarium  depends  greatly  upon  the  care 
with  which  this  is  done.  Many  collections  are  composed 
of  rather  unhapp\  looking  specimens,  hut  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  this  should  be  so.  There  is  certainly  more  sat- 
isfaction to  lie  derived  from  well  preserved  and  well- 
mounled  plants  than  when  there  is  a  failure  in  one  or 
both  these  respects.  Carpet  paper  cut  into  sheets  of  suit- 
able si/e  will  answer  fur  driers,  while  between  them  are 
laid  sheets  of  newspaper,  if  no  other  can  be  had;  but  soft 
bibulous  paper  on  which  there  is  no  printing  will  take  up 
the  moisture  better.  Delicate  specimens  may  be  laid  'be- 
tween tissue  paper,  from  which  they  need  not  be  shifted. 

It  is  belter  to  use  a  number  of  specimen  sheets  where 
the  plants  are  succulent,  and  two  or  three  driers.  Ar- 
range  the  plants  so  that  all  parts  will  lie  smoothly  and 
be  well  displayed.  Avoid  overlapping  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. See  that  thc>  flowers  do  not  wrinkle  when  covered. 
Sometimes  the  plants  can  be  arranged  to  better  advantage 
when  they  are  changed  for  the  first  time,  as  then  the 
parts,  being  somewhat  wilted,  will  remain  in  the  position 
de>ired,  Woody  or  very  succulent  specimens  are  best 
separated  from  each  other  by  thin  boards.  The  plants 
should  be  accompanied  by  labels  bearing  name,  date  of 
collection,  and  locality.  The  separation  of  label  from 
specimen  maj  be  prevented  by  making-  two  cuts  in  the 
label,  thus  forming  a  loop  through  which  the  stem  or 
other  convenient  part  can  be  slipped.  Place  the  speci- 
mens, when  thus  prepared,  under  as  he'ivy  pressure  as  can 
be  IN. rue  without  breaking  or  crushing.  This  pressure 
may  be  applied  in  various  ways.  A  good  method  is  the 
placinu  of  heavy  weights,  such  as  stones  or  books,  on  top 
of  the  pile. 

The  plants  are  now  in  process  of  drying,  but  your  care 
does  not  end  here.  To  obtain  the  best  results.  I  know  of 
but  one-  way—  frequent  shifting-  of  the  plants  as  long  as 
they  retain  any  moisture,  a  period  varying  much,  of 
course,  with  the  character  of  the  plants  and  condition  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  obviously  not  so  easy  to  dry  them 
rapidly  in  wet  or  foggy  weather.  For  the  first  few  days 
the  shifting  into  paper  that  is  perfectly  dry  should  be 
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done  twice  a  day.  The  papers  from  which  tin-  plants  arc 
taken  may  be  dried  in  the  sun,  in  the  oven — only  don't 
Id  them  hum  up  in  forgetfulness — or  over  the  register. 
If  hot  or  warm  when  the  plants  are  returned  to  them.  SO 
much  the  better.  Plants  thus  treated  will  retain  their 
color,  and  are  wonderfully  attractive. 

Yellow  flowers  will  give  perhaps  the  best  satisfaction 
of  all  for  the  herbarium;  white  ones  may  be  beautifully 
preserved;  and  as  for  the  ferns  and  grasses,  1  have  no  words 
to  describe  how  attractive  they  may  be  made.  Beautiful 
herbaria  may  be  formed  of  grasses  alone.  There  are, 
however,  certain  plants  that  will  not  retain  their  color 
well,  no  matter  how  carefully  treated.  The  shooting -->lar 
(Dodecutlieon  ineadia)  is  one  of  these,  while  other  POSI 
colored  blossoms  are  apt  to  exchange  this  delicate  tint  for 
a  dull  blue. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  linal  work  of  mounting.  Sped 
metis  are  often  attached  to  the  sheet  with  narrow  strips 
of  gummed  paper;  but  a  better  and  more  durable  way  is 
to  glue  down  the  specimen  itself.  A  plant  thus  mounted 
presents  a  more  attractive  appearance  than  when  liberally 
dotted  over  with  bits  of  white  paper,  as  in  the  former 
method.  Then,  too,  it  stands  use  better.  When  fastened 
with  paper  straps,  the  dry  brittle  specimen  is  very  easily 
broken,  and  careful  handling  alone  can  save  it. 

Thick  white  paper  of  uniform  si/,e  will  be  needed  for 
mounting,  and  a  diluted  liquid  iish  glue  or  carriage  glue 
is  very  good  for  pasting  down  specimens.  Lay  a  news- 
paper on  the  table,  have  your  specimens,  mounting  paper, 
brush  la  small  painter's  brush  will  answer),  and  glue 
within  convenient  reach,  and  you  are  ready  for  work. 
Lay  the  plant  down  on  the  newspaper  with  the  under 
side  up,  apply  enough  glue  to  insure  close  union  of  the 
parts,  taking  special  care  that  there  shall  be  no  loose  ends. 
Lift  the  plant  carefully,  re  verse,  and  let  it  fall  upon  the 
mounting  sheet  exactly  in  the  position  which  it  is  to  oc- 
cupy; cover  with  a  newspaper.  If  the  fingers  are  passed 
over  the  newspaper  covering  the  specimen,  a  close  union 
between  the  latter  and  mounting  sheet  is  secured,  and  any 
superfluous  glue  will  be  removed  without  spreading  or 
stain.  The  glue  is  best  applied  to  delicate  plants  by  hemo- 
laid  oil  apiece  of  paper  on  which  it  has  been  rather  thick- 
ly spread,  or  by  being  applied  as  usual,  only  instead  of 
lifting  the  specimen,  place  over  it  the  mounting  sheet, 
which  should  be  lightly  pressed  upon,  and  then  the  plant 
will  be  found  adhering  without  superfluous  glue. 

A  simple  label  bearing  the  generic  and  specific  name  of 
the  plant,  locality,  and  date  of  collection  should  now  be 
attached  to  the  lower  right -hand  corner  of  the  sheet. 
Placing  the  mounted  specimens  between  driers  and  under 
pressure  for  a  few  hours  will  be  found  to  be  an  improve- 
ment. When  this  has  been  done,  arrange  the  specimens 
in  families,  according  to  the  Manual  used  in  determining 
them,  within  covers  of  manila  or  other  stout  paper,  and 
your  collection  is  now  ready — to  be  "stored  away  oil 
some  garret  shelf?"  No;  decidedly  not.  If  the  specimens 
are  good,  well  mounted,  and  correctly  named,  there  is  a 
much  better  use  for  them.  They  will  lie  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  profit  both  to  yourself  and  others. 


moil  road-side,  but  in  flu-  days  "I'  ]lcnt\  VIII.  it  w;is  ;ui  expen- 
sive luxury.  And  \vli:it  d<i  \<>n  suppose  it  was.'  Onl\  a 
pin ! 

Previous  to  that  time  tin-  fastenings  in  ".eneral  use  consisted 
>il'  clasps,  rililions,  strings,  loop  -  holes,  skewers  of  hone,  silver, 
cold,  hrass.  or  \vooil,  ami  crudely  formed  hooks  and  eyes;  Inn 
the  simple,  pill,  \vilh  ils  solid  head  and  sharp  point,  \v;is  un- 
known. 

France  claims  that  all  ne\v  ideas  which  come  into  the  world 
come  through  her.  ho\ve\er  well  they  may  lie  developed  and 
perfected  by  other  nations.  In  I  he  evolution  of  the  pin  France 
deserves  the  credit,  she  made  the  hest  pins  long  before  they 
could  lie  made  in  other  countries, ami  it  was  n  Frenchman,  Four- 
niei  liy  name,  who  went  to  Nuremberg  and  taught  the  wire 
drawers  and  makers  of  lhal  oily  how  to  improve  their  machines, 
and  thus  draw  the  wire  liner  lor  the  manufacture  of  pius  with 
.solid  heads.  This  improvement  was  a  much-needed  one,  for  nil 
act  had  licen  passed  in  England  prohibiting  the  sale  of  pins  un- 
less they  had  solid  or  doulde  heads  w  Inch  did  not  come  off.  For 
a  lon.n  time,  then,  pins  in  England  belonged  to  the  list  of  impoi  t- 
cil  articles.  1ml  in  Ifrjii  a  manufactory  was  started  in  tiloiicestcr- 
sliire  hy  a  man  named  John  Tilshy,  who  operated  so  successfully 
that  he  employed  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  people. 

riii-making  was  for  a  lone,  time  a  tedious  labor,  and  sixteen 
individuals  were  employed  in  the  eighteen  processes  of  the 
manufacture  of  a  pin.  Now  machinery  has  made  the  operation 
s,,  simple  and  s,,  r:i|,id  that  pins  can  be  lionglit  for  a  trillc. 
They  are  manufactured  only  in  small  quantities  in  Frame. Cer- 

man'y.  and  Austria  — for rly  the  ureat    seals  of  pin  factories 

while  England  and  America  furnish  annually  hundreds  of  tons 
to  the  civilized  world.  ZITELLA  COCKE. 


WHAT  A  SPANISH   LADY 
ENGLAND. 


BROUGHT   TO 


GAMES  F01!  SUMMER  WEATHER, 

SELECT  a    number  of  familiar  ((notations,  write   them   care- 
fully on  slips  of  white  paper,  cut  each  slip  iuto  two  parts, 
and  mark  each  par!   w  il  h  the  same  number. 

Now  select  as  many  lai",e  English  walnuts  as  there  are  quo- 
tations :  crack  them  so  that  each  nut  comes  apart  in  exact  halves; 
then  remove  the  meat,  and  reserve  it  to  be  eaten  during  the 
evening.  In  each  half-shell  place  half  of  a  quotation,  and 
fasten  the  two  parts  of  nut  together  with  a  little  mucilage. 
Lay  them  aside  to  dry  until  you  are  ready  to  use  them.  When 
your  friends  are  with  you  give  cadi  one  a  nut.  This  the  recci\,  r 
must  crack,  and  then  seek  for  a  partner  the  person  who  happens 
to  Bud  the  other  half  quotation  in  his  or  her  shell. 

This  always  creates  a  frolic. and  is  a  good  idea  for  making  an 
evening  pass  pleasantly. 

A  Penny  Puzzle  is  something  new.  When  the  friends  are 
assembled  give  each  one  a  cent,  and  a  small  card  with  pencil 
attached.  All  are  requested  to  find  the  following  articles  on 
the  coin  and  to  write  the  result  on  the  card.  The  list  of  required 
things  is  written  on  one  side  of  the  card,  leaving  the  other 
side  for  the  answers.  Twenty  minutes  are  allowed  for  the  work, 
then  the  name  of  the  person  is  signed  to  his  card,  and  they 
are  collected  and  submitted  to  a  committee.  Prizes  are  awarded 
to  the  best  and  poorest.  The  first  prize  is  a  S-ceiit  bottle  full  of 
best  perfumery ;  the  second  or  booby  prize  is  a  one-cent 
stamp. 

The  following  are  good  as  suggestions,  but  there  are  very 
many  more  things  to  be  found  on  a  cent  : 


Y"I7"HEN  the  unfortunate  Katharine,  of  Aragon,  w  ho  was  the 
\\  wife  of  the  brother  of  Henry  VIII. ,  and  was  afterwards 
married  to  Henry  VIII.  himself,  tirst  came  to  England  she 
brought  with  her  from  Spain  an  article  which  was  quite  unfa- 
miliar to  English  eyes.  This  small  but  necessary  article  had 
been  manufactured  in  France,  and  was  sent  from  that  country 
to  Spain  as  a  part  of  the  elegant  outfit  prepared  for  the  bride 
of  the  King  of  England.  Walking  down  Broadway  yon  might 
pick  up  a  thousand,  perhaps,  and  a  goodly  number  on  the  coui- 


HEAD  SIDE. 

1.  Name  of  an  animal. 
3.  Name  of  a  fruit. 

3.  Xame  of  a  flower. 

4.  A  place  of  worship. 

5.  Part  of  a  hill. 

6.  Union  of  youth  anil  age. 

7.  Part  of  a  vegetable. 

REVERSE  SIDE. 

8.  A  messenu''/!-. 

9.  A  gallant 

10.  A  name  for  the  ocean. 

11.  A  correction. 
13.  Weapons. 


The  following  will  explain  the 
list  : 

1.  Hair  ibare). 

•-.'.    Ihitn. 

:!.  Tulips  itwo  lips). 

4  Temple. 
r,    i;r,.\v. 

d    Is  and  90  (or  whatever  the  date 

may  be). 
;     I '  i  [•  (of  corn). 

5  One  ..clll    ic.  Ill  I. 

!l  ll.iw  thivili 

111  C(sea) 

1 1  stripes. 

13.  Arrows. 


Another  way  to  use  the  coin  is  to  give  each  person  a  cent 
piece,  and  then  tell  them  to  write  down  the  name  of  every  article 
that  may  be  seen  on  its  surface.  Let  them  have  twenty  minutes 
for  the  purpose,  then  collect,  and  give  premiums  to  the  best  list 
and  the  worst.  This  is  a  little  more  simple  than  the  tirst,  and 
may  be  played  by  children,  while  the  tirst  is  well  worth  trying 
by  the  elders. 
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[ER   O  d.oi: 

tn     "  Mai  i  i!       '  '"'"'  '"  thitb  boy. 

,,,11  lnhpcd.an'  I  didn'l." 
MAMMA,    "What  did  \on  sa\ ,  my  box   .'" 
I  ,  ,M\n  .   "  I  told  him  to  be  i|iiiel." 
M  \MMA.    "  \\'hal   is  his  name  '." 
TOMMY.  "Joe." 

MAMMA.   "Are  \ou  sure  that  is  all  yon  told  him  ?" 
TOMMY.  "  1  et  i 
MAMMA.    "Tell  him  I  say  to  please  step  here." 

(,/!»•  i-uim-K  in.) 

MAMMX.  "Joe.  I  sent  for  you  to  say  you  are  mistaken.  My 
little  boy  may  sometimes  lisp,  but  he  did  not  lisp  in  speaking  to 

\  oil." 

JoK.    "  Yes.   'in,  he  did." 

MAMMA.   "  What  did  he  sa\  .'" 

.l.ii  .   "He  said,  '  You,  Tbnnny  Sthiniti].  yon  Hint  up  !'  " 

M\MMA   'Junnuii  In  T'liiniii/}.    "Y\hy.ni\   son?" 

TOMMY.   "  Yeth.  'm.  that'll  jelht  what  1  tbaid." 

MAMMA.  "Why.  my  boy,  you  said  his  name  was  Joe  and  you 

told  him  to  be  i|lliet." 

I..MMY.  "  Yelli.  'm.  tbo  I  did.  Ilitb  name  if/i  Joe,  but  we  fel- 
lotb  all  call  'ini  Tliunny.  an'  ain't  thuitin'up  the  thalueath 
hem'  quiet  .'" 

HALVES    OR    DOUBLES. 

.liiIINMi:.   "  Mamma,  are  twins  doubles  or  halves  ."' 
MAMMA.  "Why,  doubles,  of  course,  darling.     Aren't  you  and 

your  brother  Tom  two  whole  dear  boys  .'    Yon  are  not  half-boys. 

Ilaxen't  you  two  round  curly   heads  .'" 

.JollNNIF..   "Well,    we    may    be    doubles    on    beads,  but  we're 

halves  on  apples." 

A    NEARER    RELATION. 
TEDHY.   "  Mamma  dear,  wbat  relation  is  my  new  papa  going 

to  be  to  me  .'" 

MAMMA.   "  He  is  going  to  be  a  good  Klrji-faihir  to  you,  dear." 
Tl'.DUY.   "And  are  you  going  to  be  a  step  nearer,  mamma  ?" 
MAMMA.  "  Yes,  darling." 


ACCOMMODATED. 

"Hill"!    IIIEIIK    IS    A      LU.l.'.l.S.         Ll'T'6     FOLLOW     Tn  1C     CKOWD,   ANn 
PKI'.IIAPK    TUKV    WILL    TAKE    LIB    IN." 


KNEW    WHAT    HE    WANTED. 

1  ii  .1  n  us  ( tu  nii-Ti  Imi/ ).  "  Well,  Harold,  you've  bad  toast  and  tea 
for  a  week  now  ;  wbat  do  you  want  to  get  to-morrow  ?" 
JlAKuLD.   "I  want  to  get  up," 


A    WRONG    START. 

TODDLES.  "  Papa,  which  are  the  bestest.  ladies  or  mens?" 
I'  \r  \.    "  Ladies,  my  dear." 

I'.i.nt.Es.   "Then  don't  yon  link  you  on'  mamma  .ought  to  be 
liKicTiK  (eying  his  llttli   chickens  fondly).  "  Well,  mamma,  what      paticntcr   wif  us   boys, 'cause   we   ijut  a  irrong  start — don't  you 


A    CLEVER    SCHEMER. 

Hr.ltTlK.   "  Mamma,  do  hawks  eat  little  chickens  .'" 
MAMMA.   "  Yes.  darling." 


sort  i.l  liinls  arc1  there  tliat.  hawks  irini't  eat  ." 
MAMMX  iiiflrr  i-Hln-tini/).   "The\    won't 

r;il   yon  ML;  haw  ks." 

Hi  i:in       '  \\  i-ll.  won't  yon  w  rite  hawk 

Illl  ti\e  pieces  III'  paper.  Tllfll  I'll  lie 
tin-Ill  1111  tlir  chickens'  necks.  and  1'iiul 
the  li:i  w  ks." 

M  LMMA.  "  lint  chickens  ilo  n't  look 
like  hawks,  darling.  Don't  yon  think 
I  be  "lil  haw  ks  \\onld  in.  I  in-  t  hi-,  '" 

I'.IIMII:  in/In-  lout/  Iliniii/litt.  "The\ 
might  think  lhe\  took  alter  I  In-  oilier  *«(<• 
<)/  tin1  family  —  don't  you  see  :'" 


AN     EXi  I  s|; 

"Win.  Jennie,  what  is  the  matter.' 
You  shouldn't  call  your  doll  such  names 
as  t ln.se." 

"  (»h,  she  doesn't  mind;  she's  a  French 
di.ll  and  can't  understand  Englisb." 


A  sea-captain    was  asked  by   t.he  com- 
mittee   id'   a   religions    societj .  "  I>o    the 
'•I-   of    I  he    King   of  Daiioniev  keep 
Sun, la\  ?"  "  ^  es,"  he  replied,  "and   e\  erj 

an    la\    I  heir  bauds  oil." 


HIS   VOICE    WAS    AGAINST    HIM. 
TlloMAS    (,,•!!,•<•!  in-///  .    "I     \\,'M.n:    IF    Til  \'i     KII;I.     r.i'rrs    ort    SORATOUK6    ANYTHING    LIKE    Hie 

1          ,          i     in     i>i,|  -  :    1,1   i     I    M    ilnl:rai:l  ^    ill  .NOKV." 


IF i 
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AT     WATKINS     COLLEGE. 


BY   LILLIE  HAMILTON   FRENCH. 


T^HE  custom  was  as  old  as  the  college  itself,  and  so 
when  it  was  known  that  Mary  Perkins  was  to  sing 
on  Friday  night,  her  roommates,  as  a  mutter  of  course, 
felt  bound  to  send  her  flowers.  Ordinarily  these  flowers 
were  purchased  by  a  joint  fund,  the  girls  all  "clubbing 
together"  and  sending  one  big  bunch.  This  time,  how- 
ever, Hattie  Blake  suggested  that  something  more  ought 
to  be  done. 

"You  know,  girls,"  she  said,  "Mary  sings  better  than 
any  one  else  who  has  ever  been  at  Watkins,  and  we  as 
roommates  ought  to  show  our  appreciation  of  it.''  Hat- 
tie  said  this  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  bed,  her  two  knees 
drawn  up  to  her  chin,  her  hands  clasped  above  her  an- 
kles, the  knobs  of  her 

thin  little  knees  outlined  ^^^« 

through  the  night  wrap- 
per that  she  wore.  "I've 
thought  of  half  a  dozen 
things  we  ought  to  do," 
she  continued.  "We 
aren't  rich  enough  for 
je\vels.  What  larks  it 
would  be,  though,  if  we 
were !" 

"Never  mind  the 
jewels;  but  what  else 
have  you  thought  of?" 
said  Eleanor  Dean,  who 
was  Hattie's  special 
roommate,  and  who  now 
sat  just  under  the  lamp- 
light polishing  the  nail 
of  one  thumb. 

Eleanor  Dean  was  al- 
ways spoken  of  as  hav- 
ing "the  most  beautiful 
hands  of  all  the  girls  in 
college, "  and  she  knew  it. 

"I've  thought  of 
wreaths  like  those  they 
gave  the  singers  in 
Greece,"  said  Hattie. 
"  And  I've  thought  of 
masses  of  flowers,  with 
ribbonsflying;  they  look 
so  gay  and  brilliant." 

"It  seems  to  me," 
said  Eleanor,  holding 
the  hand  over  which 


she  had  been  working  at  a  little  distance,  and  turn- 
ing her  head  from  side  to  side  as  she  looked  at  it — 
"  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  want  to  make  an  impression, 
and  do  her  more  of  an  honor  than  usual,  we  all  ought  to 
decide  upon  separate  things.  Have  three  things  handed 
to  her  instead  of  one.  What  do  you  think,  Mildred?" 

The  girl  to  whom  this  question  was  addressed  had  been 
sitting  all  the  time  on  the  broad  low  sill  of  the  window. 
She  had  made  no  comment  as  the  talk  went  on,  her  eyes 
apparently  intent  on  the  moonlight  and  the  shadows  in 
the  lake  below. 

"What  do  I  think?"  she  said,  rousing  herself  with  a 
long  sigh.  "  Oh,  I  don't  know.  You  girls  are  so  clever 
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-.  ithont  me.     G 1 

•   lied.  ,. 

II  on  her  knees,  her  eyes 
shin  watched   Mil- 

iarlo 

3    I    think    she's  queer 

to  Eleai  or,  win  door   was   closed. 

,  •  .  so   full   of   ideas  and   en!  liusiasui    nil    n 

en  off  si oes  like  that,  as  if  she 

hadn't  an  interesl  in  life.      Sometimes  [  th  e'a  only 

.,,.      \Vlii.-h  i-  it,  Eleanor,  queer  or  mean  !" 

I    don  i    kno«     myself,"    the    other    -irl    answered, 

Kies    1    think    she's    tin-    nicesl    irirl     I    know,   and 

I  thinli  she's  the  strangest.     She  -  so  jolly  and 

and  I'nl'l  of  fun,  an.l  every    uo\\   and  then   there's 

[,  ,,  reserve   that  I  don't,  understand.      You  can't 

,,    llMd  ,t  .  you  needn't  try.      I've  often  wondered  if 

sht>  were  poor,  and  didn'l    waul    to  tell.  ' 

Mildred    meanwhile.   Olice    in    her   room,  had    Hung  her 
Self    across    her    narrow     bed.   and    lay    there,  sobbing.       A 

patch    of    moonlight    shone   across   her    shaking    ligure. 

••  \Y'h\    have   I    no  courage?"  she   moaned         "  Why  don't 
1    tell    them,  and   have  it  over.'      There  was   never  such   a 

iature  as  myself.     Will  I   never,  never  gel  used 

to  it   all  :" 

When,  an  hour  later.  Mar>  Perkins  came  in.  Mildred 
was  still  lying  where  she  had  thrown  herself. 

••What's  the  matter,  Mildred?"  said  Mary,  leaning 
tenderly  »\  er  her 

"Oh,  nothing.  I  was  just  thinking.  What  a  dear 
vou  are,  though.  Mary!  Yon  never  fail,  do  VOU?  Per 
haps  I  fell  asleep  without  knowing  it." 

If  she  had,  it  was  the  last  sleep  that  Mildred  knew  that 
night..  Karly  next  morning  found  her  down  by  the  lake 
alone.  She  always  remembered  afterwards  the  big  rock 
under  which  she  sat.  and  talked  it  all  over  wilh  herself. 

"  [  might  as  well."  sin-  said,  "look  it  squarely  in  the 
face  for  the  last  time  and  decide  il  now.  1  haven't  got 
the  money,  and  that's  all  there  is  about  it.  Of  course  I 
could  make  the  washwoman  wait,  pay  her  the  five  dol- 
lars I  owe  her.  and  trust  to  luck  for  the  other  live  at  the 
end  ,,f  the  term.  If  I  did,  I  could  send  Mary  her  flowers. 
Oh,  what  will  she  think  of  mo  if  I  don't!"  said  Mildred, 
starting  up.  "But  I  must  not  goon  in  this  way.  It. 
would  be  stealing  from  the  washwoman  if  '1  did.  and  I 
promised  mother,  besides,  not  to  use  the  money  for  any- 
thinij  else.  If  they  all  despise  me,  I  can't  help  it." 

When   Mildred  went   back  to  her  room  she  took  an  old 
I'ashiimed   and    much  -  worn  diary   out.   from    her  drawer, 
and  wrote  her  decision   in  it.      She  sometimes  laughed   at 
herself  for  keeping   up  the  custom,  but  she  had  conlided 
evei'J    resolution  of  her  life  to  its  pages. 

May  27.  1SS-,"  she  wrote.  "  I  have  decided  I  will 
pa  v  the  washwoman  and  1  won't,  buy  Mary  the  llowers. 
If  I  am  judged,  I  will  bear  it.  in  silence." 

She  hail  aluays  been   fond  of  doing  this — reducing  her 
perplexities  to   brave    little  resolves,  for  her  own    parlieu 
lar  benefit.      The  book  was  full  of  them.      "Pegs  to  hold 
on  to  when  I  want  to  rise  above  myself,"  she  called  them. 

<)n  the  morning  of  the  concert  llaltie  P.lake  rushed 
breathless  into  the  room  and  .>.:id.  "  Mildred,  do  like  a 
deal-,  lend  me  ten  dollars.  I'll  give  it  back  on  Tuesday 
morning:  my  allowance  comes  then.  [  haven't  a  penny 

now,  and  1  've  ordered  the  loveliest  llowers  yon  ever  saw 
for  Mar\  I'erkms.  You  haven't,  told  us  \el  what  \  oii're 
"oing  to  send,  but  I'll  hear  afterwards.  <  Inly  hurry  now, 
the  girls  are  waiting.  We've  hired  a  wagon  to  drive 
into  t  o  \\  1 1 

Mild  red  hesitated  a  moment,  a.  hundred  con  Hiding  emo- 
tions stirring   her.        Here    was  some    one  asking    for    the 
very  money  she  had  determined  not  to  touch — the  amount 
for   washing   till    the    end    of  the   college    term. 

"  What's  the  difference  between  lending  and  -j  ivnu1'"  she 


siiddenlv  thought.       "  II  ^  I'"'  money  mother  sent    me  for 
a    special    purpose         Have    I    a    right    to    touch    il    for  any 

one  else  an\   more  than  for  myself?     1  ought  to  say  no." 

"  Yo, id    Battle,  calling  from    her   bedroom. 

u)l,  ,,,,  jjje  .,  ,      rapidly  opening  and  shutting  bureau 

;   ..,  certain    pair  of  driving-gloves   mislaid 

M1  or,e  of  them.  "1  spent  all  my  last  month's  allowance, 

i, Ul     my   other    t -y    comes    on    Tuesday,    only    the   old 

ilonst  makes  us  paj  at  the  time.      Oh, bother!   I  can't  lind 

and  I  told  the  girls  1  would  not  be  a  sec- 
ond 

"I'm  a  -j-oo.se,"  said  Mildred  quickly  to  herself,  going 
to  the  little  tin  box  in  which  she  kept  her  money.  "  It's 
JUS1  .,  question  of  a  few  days.  Hattie  has  more  money 
'than  any  of  us  ;  hers  is  sure  to  be  here  in  time."  Thou 
she  handed  the  yold  pieces  to  Hattie,  who  rushed  away 
as  breal  bless  as  she  came. 

"  Any  uay."  said  M  i  hired,  smiling  to  horse]  f,  "I  feel  as 
if  I  were  doing  something  for  Mary  just  in  Ifiiilini/  that 
money."  Then  for  all  her  yood  resolutions  the  girl 
sighed,  thinking  of  that  other  thing  she  could  not  do. 

There  is  always  an  indescribable  flutter  of  excitement 

felt  through  a  college  on  the  night  of  any  entertainment 
The  girl  with  her  name  on  the  programme  is  transformed 
from  an  every-day  aci|Liaintance  of  the  class-room  into  a 
persona'je  of  importance,  to  whom  every  one  has  a  kind- 
l\  feeling,  and  to  whom  a  hundred  little  courtesies  are 
shown.  Next  day  she  may  sink  and  be  lost,  again  in  the 
humdrum  current  of  ordinary  life,  but  for  this  one  niuht 
she  is  to  them  a  being  apart.  To  herself,  for  all  her 
fn-j-lit  and  tremors,  she  is  as  one  leading  an  enchanted 
existence  in  a  land  of  dreams. 

For  the  rest  of  that  little  college  world  there  is  the  ex- 
citement of  preparing  for  expected  friends.  Then  there 
is  the  dressing  —  the  best  gowns  all  being  brought  out. 
If  these  have  seen  much  service,  then  the  extra  cravat  or 
bit  of  lace  to  set.  them  oil'  is  hunted  for  (borrowed  very 
often).  Or,  as  in  the  days  when  Mary  Perkins  sang, 
there  were  the  bits  of  nc-w  ruffling  to  be  sewed  in  neck 
and  sleeves.  Kor  at  that  time  a  woman  would  not  have 
felt  quite  dn.-ssed  without  a  spotless  collar  or  cuff,  or  a 
piece  of  dainty  white  at  wrist  and  throat. 

After  the  dressing  comes  the  watching  at  the  great 
front  door  for  the  carriages  and  stage  bringing  the  in- 
vited guests,  then  by  the  chapel  doors  there  is  the  gath- 
ering of  the  college  ushers.  Then  the  first  arrivals;  the 
showing,  wilh  much  ceremony,  of  strangers  to  seats;  the 
whisperings  and  beekonings,  the  signs  of  girls  to  each 
other,  followed  by  the  inevitable  changing  of  places  till 
special  chums  are  grouped  together.  Then  comes  the 
arrival  of  those  who  are  to  sing  and  play,  every  neck 
craned  in  their  direction,  while  each  one  is  pointed  out  to 
the  stranger.  Then  the  pause  of  expectation,  the  delay, 
the  sending  back  for  something,  the  last  questions  and 
directions,  and  just  as  every  one  wonders  why  everything 
is  so  late,  the  performance  begins. 

Mildred  had  helped  to  dress  Mary.  She  had  lent  her 
her  best  handkerchief,  and  the  gold  bracelet  left  her  by 
her  godmother,  but  she  had  not  gone  down  with  the 
others.  Indeed  she  was  the  last  person  to  take  her  seat. 
and  then  it  was  on,.  l,y  the  chapel  door. 

"I  suppose  I'm  the  only  girl  in  college  who  never  sent 
her  roommate  (lowers,  they'll  be  sure  to  notice  it."  she 
kept  saying  over  and  over  to  herself  as  she  sat  there 
trembling  with  nervousness. 

When  Mary  sang  with  that  exquisite  rippling  voice  of 
hers  there'  was,  of  course,  applause,  and  Mildred  heard  a 
little  movement  outside  the  door  which  she  knew  meant 
the  coming  of  llowers,  but  before  they  really  appeared, 
Mary  was  .singing  an  encore  to  greater  applause  than 
ever.  When  she  bent  afterwards  to  receive  the  roses 
the  audience  was  fairly  carried  away  with  enthusiasm. 
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The  clapping  continued  so  long,  that  with  one  of  her 
lovely  smiles  Mary  came  forward  for  the  third  time  and 
sang. 

Mildred  went  out  when  she  saw  the  flowers  with  their 
great  streaming  ribbons  carried  up  the  aisle.  She  walked 
down  the  I  mgdeserted  corridors,  past  the  silent  rooms,  and 
out.  into  the  night.  She  liked  the  cool  airagainst  her  face, 
and  the  Ionic  of  the  calm  stars.  Then  she  turned  and 
went  up  stairs.  Sim  lay  on  her  bed  with  \vide-openeyes 
and  hands  clasped  behind  her  head.  She  was  too  tired 
to  think,  and  heard,  with  a  sense  of  being  a  thousand 
miles  away,  the  peal  of  the  chapel  organ,  the  stray  notes 
of  the  songs,  the  hubbub  of  voices  as  the  audience  dis- 
persed, then  the  sound  of  many  feet  in  the  corridors,  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  laughter,  good-nights,  and 
then  the  coming  of  two  of  her  roommates  into  their 
parlor. 

"To  think, "said  Haltie  Blake,  "  that,  after  all,  Mildred 
White  never  sent  a  thing.  I'm  sure  she's  mean." 

"You  dear  girls,"  said  a  voice  from  the  hall,  before 
Eleanor  could  reply,  "when-  are  yon;"  and  the  Hying 
figure  of  Mary  Perkins  was  in  a  moment  in  the  arms  of 
both,  scattering  kisses  from  one  to  the  other.  "  I  never 
saw  such  lovely  things.  The  audience  applauded  them 
more  than  they  did  me.  How  could  you  have  done  so 
much  for  me?  But  where's  Mildred;  I  must  tell  Mil- 
dred." 

As  long  as  she  lived,  Mildred  never  forgot  the  sense  of 
shame  with  which  she  turned  quickly  on  her  pillow  and 
lay  as  one  asleep.  Even  when  she  felt  Mary's  lips  on  her 
cheek  she  did  not  stir. 

"  I  believe  Mildred  is  ill, "said  Mary  Perkins,  once  more 
in  the  parlor,  "  her  face  is  so  hot." 

"  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  her,"  said  Hattie. 
"except  she's  queer  or  mean.  I  can't  understand  her. 
She  never  sent  her  own  roommate  flowers.  We  spoke 
about  it  too." 

"You  know  I  never  noticed  she  had  not  sent  me  any," 
said  Mary,  laughing.  "I  was  so  delighted  with  these. 
that  I  don't  care  a  bit.  She's  a  dear  old  thing,  and  I  lovt 
her. " 

Next  day,  at  table,  Mildred  heard  the  girls  talking  of 
Hattie  Blake's  flowers.  "She's  the  most  generous  girl 
in  college,"  said  one,  and  they  all  agreed. 

On  Monday  night  a  committee  of  the  Senior  Class  met 
to  make  plans  for  their  reception  in  June.  Hattie  Blake 
was  made  general  director,  and  she.  was  quite  carried  away 
with  the  novelty  of  some  of  her  own  ideas  about  it.  In- 
deed she  was  so  completely  absorbed,  and  had  so  many 
brilliant  suggestions  to  make,  and  so  many  invitations  to 
send,  that  the  little  affair  of  the  ten  dollars  was  quite 
crowded  out  of  her  mind. 

Mildred,  meanwhile,  had  grown  very  quiet.  She  fell 
into  a  habit  of  resting  her  chin  on  her  hand  as  she  studied, 
and  then  forgetting,  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  the  open 
book  before  her.  Her  marks  ran  down.  She  managed 
always  to  be  out,  however,  when  the  washwoman  made 
her  visits,  and  then  felt  suddenly  hot  all  over  when  some 
one  told  her  the  woman  had  been  there  again.  She  made 
several  entries  in  her  diary  about  that  time.  "I  wish  I 
had  told  Mary  Perkins  frankly."  she  wrote,  on  one  occa- 
sion, "that  I  had  no  money.  She  would  have  been  too 
sweet  to  misunderstand.  Now  there's  nothing  but  mis 
understanding  everywhere.  It  was  all  false  pride,  a 
miserable  false  pride,  and  now,  when  Hattie  forgets  to 
pay  me  the  money,  I  have  no  courage  to  ask  her  for  it." 

"And  lid  the  girl  never  pay  you?"  I  asked  Mildred, 
not  long  ago,  when  I  had  listened  to  the  story  by  her 
nursery  fir?,  her  little  children  playing  about  the  room. 

"  No,"  Mildred  answered,  ''she  never  thought  of  it 
again.  I  waited  as  long  as  I  could,  then  I  took  the  brace- 


let I  had  lent  Mary  and  sold  it  in  Boston  for  old  gold 
They  only  gave  me  four  dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents  for 
it,  1  remember.  I  gave  that  to  the  washwoman,  and  for 
I  he  balance  of  the  term  I  did  my  washing  myself.  You 
know  you  can  do  your  own  washing  at  \Vatkins.  The 
Lrirls  laughed,  and  called  it  a  fad  of  mine,  but  I  never 
told  them  why  I  did  it." 


TIIK    I'OLl'I'K    t:i;o\V. 

BY  I!.  K.  MCN'KITTKICK 
TN  the  dreamy   at'ter-^hnv, 
-*-   On   a  poplar  lii.nh. 
Dropped   a   solitary   clow 
From  (lie  ashen  sky. 

Harold,  near  the  poplar's  foot, 

( 'aim-   upon    the  sceiie, 
And  in   his   bean-shooter  put 

One   IMP;  snowy   bean  ; 

Drew  the.  rubber  hack  \\ith   force, 

Till   liis  body   brut  ; 
And  upon   its  airy  course, 

Win/. '   the    missile    went. 

Patiently    In-  stood   below, 
Watched  and    waited,  \\  hile 

At   him  ga/.ed    (he   wary   clou, 
With  a   tender  smile. 

Smiling  still   in  joy  serein1. 

With   a   movement  spry. 
She  secured   that   snowy   bean 
Neatly   on   (lie   lly. 

Ate  it  swiftly  as  the  cow 

Eats  an   apple  red, 
And,  politely,  with   a    bow, 

"Tliuiik  von!"  softlv  said. 


ABOUT  TWO    CATS. 

Y    ELLA     RODMAN    CHURCH. 

ONE  of  these  cats  was  jealous,  and  the  other  had  false 
teeth;  and  this  is  the  way  it  happened. 

The  first  cat  had  been  comfortably  settled  in  a  well-to- 
do  family  for  some  time,  and  appeared  to  he  quite  satisfied 
with  her  surroundings,  servants  and  all.  Every  year  she 
regularly  presented  her  owners  with  live  or  six  kittens, 
which  were  as  regularly  disposed  of,  with  the  exception 
of  one  "for  a  nest-egg,"  as  little  Tommy  said,  in  ways 
not  generally  known;  and  every  time1  Cleopatra,  who 
was  black  with  white  stockings  and  verv  queenly  look- 
ing, took  this  extensive  weeding  out  of  her  family  with 
royal  composure,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of 
the  kitten  that  was  left.  It  was  a,  wonderfully  well- 
brought-up  cat;  but  as  soon  as  it  bc<'<tni<'  a  cat  Cleo- 
patra shook  off  all  responsibility,  and  turned  it  loose  on 
the  world.  She  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it; 
and  had  she  met  her  offspring  on  the  street,  she  would 
probably  not  have  recognized  it. 

A  very  small  kitten,  whose  brothers  and  sisters  had 
mysteriously  disappeared,  was  one  of  the  prettiest,  Cleo- 
patra  had  ever  produced,  and  a  great  pet  in  the  family. 
Dolly,  the  cook,  was  part.icularly  fond  of  it,  and  Cleo- 
patra had  always  seemed  particularly  fond  of  Dollv;  but 
one  afternoon,  when  the  latter  went  up  stairs  with  a  bad 
headache  to  lie  down  for  a  little  while,  she  was  quite 
surprised  at  the  cat's  conduct.  She  had  taken  the  kitten 
with  her,  and  was  lying  half  asleep,  with  the  soft  ball  of 
fur  pressed  against  her  cheek,  when  she  suddenly  became 
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mom. 
ere    was  < 

•    kiiicn 
,,ii  tin-  :  •  as   the   mm  ln'i-  sprang    I'or  il 

frightened    ".'irl    WO  li:nl    caused   the   cat's  ire 

I'lrkinir  up  her  cliihl  sc will teel  h 

pair.  •!    oil'    down    stairs    Mini    deposited    IMT  small 

len  in  its  aest.      This  di  •  pattered  back  again, 

and   to  Do  a  111. i.  emenl      lie  curled  herself  up 

er,  and   put  her  own   face  jusl   where  the  kitten's 

hail    lieen:      She   was    actually    jealous    of    her   ou  n  child, 
ami     evid.-nllx     intended     to     have     all    the     pelling    lier- 

Thr  eat  that  owned  the  false  teeth  had  lost  his  OWU, 
and  had  his  jaw  hrokeu  liesides  by  a  drunken  wretch 
w  n.  i  beat  him  will)  a  collide  stone.  With  ".real  care,  the 
poor  animal  tinally  recovered;  hut  lie  had  to  he  fed  with 
a  little  milk  in  a  spoon  for  a  lonu  time.  When  able  to 
pur-ie-  nis  ordinary  business  of  catching  rats  and  mice. 
IP-  could  not,  eat.  them,  hecanse  lie  had  no  teeth  to  cheu 
with.  S ithing  mn^t  In-  done  for  him.  for  life  sup- 
ported on  "spoon  vittles"  was  a  himlen  ;  and  a  young 
-t  in  the  neighborhood,  who  had  liecoinc  uTi-ally  in- 
terested in  i  lie  unfortunate  cat,  n-sol  veil  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  making  him  a  set  of  false  teeth. 

Taking    the    east    for    the   plate   was    a    terrible    piece    of 

work,  as  Captain  objected  to  it  with  all  his  mi^ht ;   1ml  it 

was  nothing  to  what  followed  when  the  teeth  were  fairly 
in.  If  the  animal  had  plunged  and  scratched  while  the 
plate  was  beiny  lilted,  he  acted  like  a  mad  tiling  when  it 
was  firmly  attached  to  liis  jaw — although  j(,  was  well 
made,  and  titled  perfectly.  lie  could  not  undersland 
that  il  would  enable  him  to  continue  tin;  luxurious  feasts 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed;  and  for  several  days 
he  was  furious  over  it.  Every  possible  and  impossible 
scheme  was  tried  to  e.-<-t  the  uncomfortable  thinir  out  of 
hi-  month  :  he  lore  at  it  with  his  claws,  he  shook  his  head 
nlly  to  make  it  drop  out,  he  bulled  a-jainsi  heavy 
pieces  of  furniture,  and  if  any  one  came  near  him,  he 
growled  and  scratched  at  them. 

There  seemed  to  be  danger  of  his  ".oino-  mad.  and  his 
friends  were  sorely  pn/./Jed  to  know  what  to  do  with  him, 
when,  yreatly  to  their  relief,  he  calmed  down,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  come  to  1  he  conclusion  that  his  new  pos- 
session  was,  after  all.  a  blessing  in  disguise.  lie  was 
01106  more  -j-.-nl  Ie  and  affectionate,  ES  he  had  been  pre- 
vious to  his  misfortune;  and  the  plate  w'as  now  often 
taken  out  between  meals  and  put.  back  au'ain.  In  this 
way  il  was  worn  comfortably  for  over  a.  VI 

linl  ('aptaiu.  as  his  name  implied,  was  of  a  mililarv 
turn,  and  his  voice  was  still  for  war  whenever  war  uas 

to  be  had.      Unfortunately  there  was  a  iin-at.  deal  of  ii  to 

be  had  in  a  certain  back  lot;  and  in  one  lierv  engage 
incut,  this  hero  of  many  bailies  lost  what  no  cat  e\  er  lost, 

6  -    Ilix   Irrlll  .' 

He  had  other  losses,  too,  for  he  just  barely  came  out 
alive,  and  had  to  <;o  into  hospital  for  some  tune.  He  was 
a  dreadful  looking  objeel.  hill  be  did  not  seem  to  have 
used  up  all  his  lives  yet;  and  with  much  patching  and 
tending  he  survived,  not  "to  lidii  another  day,"  but  to 
retire  from  fighting  altogether  lie  appoinied  himself  to 

the  honorary  position  of  guardian  of  the  home  yard  ;  and 
any  animal  of  his  own  species  that  attempted  to  trespass 
therein,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  redoubtable  Captain's 
toothless  condition,  became  a  very  retiring  and  l.adlv 
frightened  cat. 

After  a  while  the  plate  and  teeth  were  found  on  the 
held  of  battle;  but  the  plate,  which  was  made  of  <ni(la- 
percha,  was  cracked  through,  and  could  not.  be  made  to 
staj  in  Captain's  jaw  l>\  any  home  attempt.  The  \oim-- 
dentisl  had  moved  away  to  parts  unknown;  but  his 
former  patienl.  by  having  liver  cut  up  for  him  into  small 
bits,  managed  to  "el  on  ipiite  comfortably  without  teeth. 


||i-  is  said  io  have  been  so  accomplished  as  to  be  aide  to 
open  thi  refrigerator  and  help  himself;  but  this  \\onld 
not  ha\e  recommended  him  with  even  One 


<,r:i.Ki;T'S   GRAVE. 

and  e'irls  who  know  the  ballad  of  Llew- 
ellyn and  his  doe-  (  ielert  may  be  glad  to  believe  that 
the  stoi-y  1 1  .Id  ill  this  poem  is  founded  on  fact.  In  the  very 
heart  of  Snow  donia,  aiiion^'  I  be  Welsh  mountains,  the  lit- 
i  Ie  village  of  Bethgelert  shows  not  only  the  grave  of  the 
faithful  hound,  but  the  stone-  collate  where  Llewellyn 
lived.  "Gelert's  urave,"  indeed,  is  the  meaning  of 
Bethgelert,  or,  as  the  poet  puts  it: 

"Ami   till    Liirat    Sminil'in'-    ln.-l><    L'l'mv  ulif, 
Ami    ri-;iM-    tin-    Mnmis    tn    brave, 

Th,-  consecrated  -p"'  "I"'!!  hold 
inn    ,,i   Gelert's  grave." 

Prince  Ll<-wellyn  was  a  man  of  note  in  the  time  of 
King  John  of  England.  A  leader  amonif  the  Welsh 
princes.  In-  occupied  his  Hethgelert  house  only  in  the 
hunting  season.  One  \ear.  while  liviny  there  with  his 
family,  he  returned  from  the  chase  to  meet  his  hound 
Gelert  running  toward  him  with  lips  and  fanys  running 
blood.  Reaching  the  house,  and  finding  his  child  iniss- 
in;j.  and  the  child's  cradle  smeared  with  blood,  he  turned 
upon  the  tloy  and  slew  him.  When  he  later  discovered 
tin-  child  living  and  well,  he  saw  that  Gelert  had  really 
saved  him  from  death  by  slaying  a  wolf  that  had  stolen 
into  the  house,  in  remorse  for  his  hasty  deed,  Llewellyn 


GELERT'S  GRATE. 

expressed  his  sorrow  in  the  loudest  terms,  and  ordered 
Ins  servants  to  erect  a,  monument  over  poor  Gelert's 
grave: 

"  And  now  ;i  L,rull:nit   tomb   they  raise, 

With    rii-lK     Sculpture    ili-rkril. 

Ami   mai-lilrs   -turii-it   with   his  praise 
I'liui-  (n-li-it's   liom-s  pniti-ct." 

I  fear,  however,  that  when  the  poet  wrote  these  lines 
In-   had    not    visited   Bethgelert.       For   Gelert' •*  grave,  al- 
ii   romantically  situated,  is  decked    wiMi   no  costly 
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sculpture.  The  gravestone  itself  is  a  slender  upright 
rock,  standing  under  a  large  spreading-  tree  near  the  cen 
tre  of  a  level  Meld.  Although  undoubtedly  placed  in  its 
present  position  by  human  hands,  it  is  still  in  its  rough 
state.  No  chisel  has  touched  it.  The  grave  is  enclosed 
bv  an  iron  fence,  and  during  the  summer  months  hun- 
dreds of  tourists  on  their  way  through  Snowdonia  make 
a  point,  to  visit  it. 

The  village  of  Bethgelert  is  in  a  wide  valley,  through 
which  run  two  little  rivers,  the  Colwin  and  the  Glaslyn. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  village  there  is  a  bridge  over  the 
Cohvyn,  and  near  one  end  of  the 
bridge  stands  Llewellyn's  house.  Like 
most  Welsh  cottages,  built  of  stone,  it 
looks  so  strong  that  one  can  readily 
believe  it  to  be  seven  hundred  years  old. 
The  roof,  the  windows,  and  the  narrow 
stairway  are  probably  modern.  Ivy 
covers  the  front,  and  the  rooms  within 
are  small  and  dark.  One  of  these  rooms 
is  fitted  up  as  a  shop,  and  here  photo- 
graphs of  the  house  and  grave  may  be 
bought,  as  well  as  many  other  souvenirs 
of  Wales. 

Some  learned  people  have  no  faith 
in  the  story  of  Gelert,  believing  the  tale 
to  have  been  invented  to  fit  the  name 
of  the  village.  Yet  as  accurate  history 
tells  us  that  Prince  Llewellyn  had  his 
hunting-cottage  in  this  valley,  the  rest  of 
the  story  is  not  hard  to  believe. 

Bethgelert   itself,  with   rivers,  its   dis- 
tant   mountains,   its   straggling   streets, 
and  tiny  stone  houses,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  places  in  Wales.   It  has  several 
hotels,  bright  little  shops,  and  an  ancient 
church     standing    where    stood    an    old 
priory  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.     From 
Bethgelert  one  can  climb  Snowdon  to  its  very  top  in  three 
hours,  and  on  every  side  there  are  pleasant  walks  and 
drives.      During  a  whole  month  in  Wales  it  was  only  at 
Bethgelert  that   I  saw   a    woman  wearing  the   national 
dress  —  checked  gingham  gown  and  apron,  long  scarlet 
cloak,  and  high  pointed  beaver  hat.      As  she  sat  by  the 
road-side  selling  dolls  dressed  in  the  same  fashion,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  she  wore  this  quaint  dress  only  to  attract 
customers. 

Although  the  Welsh  people  have  given  up  their  old 
dress,  they  will  not  give  up  their  old  language;  the  chil- 
dren, to  be  sure,  are  taught  to  read  English  at  school,  but 
as  they  hear  nothing  at  home-  but  Welsh,  even  when 
they  understand  English  they  can  seldom  speak  it.  At 
Bethgelert,  therefore,  as  in  other  parts  of  North  Wales, 
one  hears  constantly  that  strange  harsh  language. 

So  writes  one  of  our  bright  contributors,  and  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that,  after  one  has  travelled  to  far  Snou 
don,  and  looked  upon  the  grave  which  is  shown  him  as 
that   of   the  faithful   dog   Gelert,  he   finds   it   difficult  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  sad  and  beautiful  story. 

Do  people  raise  monuments  to  imaginary  beings  and 
name  places  after  myths  ?  This  is  a  hard  question  to  an- 
swer. All  English-speaking  children  have  learned  to 
love  this  story,  and  we  all  like  to  believe  our  pet  stories 
to  be  true.  And  yet — well,  there  are  some  strange  things 
about  the  story  of  Gelert.  It  has  a  long,  far-reaching 
pedigree,  which  is  very  hard  to  account  for  in  a  true 
story. 

Little  Russian  children  have  been  told  the  same  story 
of  a  certain  Czar,  and  German  children  know  it,  or  sto- 
ries so  nearly  like  it,  that  they  amount  to  about  the  same 
thing. 

One   of  the  German  versions   is  of  a  dog  called  Sul- 


tan, who.  having  discovered  that  his  master  intended 
to  kill  him.  asked  a  wolf  to  advise  him  what  to  do.  The 
wolf,  pleased  at'being  consulted,  no  doubt,  proposed  that 
lie  should  himself  try  to  steal  one  of  the  children,  and  I  hat 
lli''  dog  should  come  and  rescue  the  child,  hoping  that  the 
master  might  lie  so  grateful  as  to  spare  him.  The  plan  was 
a  success,  and  saved  the  dog's  life.  But  this  is  not  nearly 
so  much  like  the  Welsh  story  as  some  others  which  we 
tind  in  other  countries. 

In  an  old  book   published  by  some  monks   about  live 
hundred  years  ayo  we  find  this  version  of  the  tale  :    There 


was  once  a  young  knight  called  Follicns,  who  had  an 
only  son,  whom  he  loved  better  than  anything  else  in  the 
world;  but  he  had  also  two  pets  of  which  he  was  very 
fond,  a  greyhound  and  a  falcon. 

Now  he  happened  one  day  to  leave  home,  taking  his 
wife  and  servants  with  him  to  a  grand  tournament. 
The  little  babe  was  left  asleep  in  his  cradle,  with  the  grey- 
hound and  falcon  on  guard  beside  him.  Probably  bird 
and  dog  both  went  to  sleep,  for  presently  a  great  serpent, 
seeing  that  everything  was  quiet,  crept  into  the  room,  and 
was  about  to  devour  the  sleeping  child,  when  the  falcon 
made  a  noise,  which  attracted  the  dog.  who.  realizing  the 
child's  danger,  made  quick  work  of  the  snake.  The  rest 
of  the  story  is  exactly  like  the  tragic  story  of  Gelert. 

The  father  coming  in,  and  seeing  the  poor  wounded 
dog  beside  the  blood-stained  cradle,  plunges  a  sword  into 
him.  An  examination  of  the  cradle  reveals  the  little 
one,  smiling,  unhurt,  while  the  dead  body  of  the  serpent 
lying  near  explains  the  whole  sad  story. 

This  story  of  Follicus  is  found  in  several  older  books 
than  111'1  monk's  book  of  stories — which,  indeed,  were  all 
translations — and  learned  scholars  have  traced  it  through 
several  tongues  until  as  far  back  as  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century. 

In  an  old  Indian  book  of  this  date  we  find  the  following- 
story  :  A  mother,  going  out  to  the  well  for  water,  leaves 
I  ier  i  win  babies — who,  by  the  way,  are  a  boy  and  an  ichneu- 
mon— and  when  she  comes  back  she  linds  the  ichneumon 
advancing  to  meet  her,  covered  with  blood.  Supposing 
that  he  has  killed  his  brother,  she  throws  her  water-jar 
at  him,  killing  him  instantly.  On  going  in  to  the  cra- 
dle, she  tinds  the  babe  asleep,  with  a  dead  serpent  beside 
him.  The  faithful  ichneumon  had  loyally  defended  his 
brother's  life  and  lost  his  own.  as  did  the  brave  dog  Ge- 
lert. through  a  misunderstanding  of  his  deed. 
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-,•].  \\  Inch  is  :i  little 
:iiiiin:il    very    n  .  Ins   place. 

lero.    A  nd  so 
In  Li        the  one  quoted  fron 

i'ainilx    n  C6  in  <>l  her 

1  or  bird  loses  Ins  life-  through  a   mis 
understanilii,.  o     levotioii. 

A  n,|  now  .i"  "'  lie  story  of  i  ielei-t,  if  it   be 

lias  a   hosi   of  lid  il  ion      relations. 

I  |owc\-ei-.  tin-  gravestone  certainly   stands  in   ilir  little 

;   \  ery  substantial   argu 
i    ;ide  of  i  lir  quesl  ion 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  ABEL  FOREFINGER* 

\:\     WM.I.IAM     liKYMlALK. 

rli  \  r  I  K  i:    I  x. 
l\      \     ST.    KHTS    Hl'KUIrAXK. 

II-'    lln>    landlord    of    the    Honda    Inn    could    have    kept 
Larrv  and   his  companions  out   of  the  house  he  would 
5    have  done  M>.  for  their  Coming  in  such  a  eondit  1011 
from  a  place  where   \  el  low    fever  u  as  rau'ini;'  left   no  douhl 
in  his  mind  that   the   sick    boj    had    heeu  stricken   with  the 
dreaded    disease.       l'>nt    there   was   no  oilier    house    within 
miles,   and    to    deny    them    admittance    would    have    been 

short  of  mtirdcr.     He  had  no  alternative,  and  when 

they  once  became  his  guests  he  did  all  that,  he  could  for 
their  comfort,  putting  them,  however,  in  a  distant  part 
,.f  the  house,  both  for  their  own  ipiict  and  for  the  safety 
of  his  family. 

None  of  the  servants  could  be  induced  to  go  ml,,  the 
room,  for  \Vesl  Indian  negroes  are  much  more  afraid  of 
the  fever  than  the  whiles,  although  less  likeh  to  take  it. 
I. ut  J-'erd  knew  that  lie  could  depend  upon  Fa  ui[iia.  and 
needed  no  assistance.  lie  threw  open  the  windows  of 
the  little  room,  and  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  bedside,  and 
began  the  lonely  and  anxious  vigil  that  must,  last,  until 
Uncle  Ken  and  the  den-tor  arrived.  He  had  not  tin- 
slightest  doubt  that  Larry  had  caught  the  fever,  for  he 
had  seen  many  cases  of  it.  in  Trinidad,  and  that  head- 
ache and  the  chill  and  the  aching  bones  and  delirium  he 
knew  only  too  well  were  the  early  symptoms  of  it 

Then-  was  little  more  that  lie  could  do  now  until  the 
doctor  came.  Larry  continued  to  talk  fast  and  wildly, 
without  any  knowledge  of  what  he  said,  and  Ferd  quieted 
him  as  much  as  he  could,  using  force  sometimes  to  pre- 
••.  cut  him  from  springing  out  of  bed,  and  bound  fresh 
•.el  cloths  about  his  head  every  few  minutes.  llisans- 
iet\  must  last  for  at  least  six  hours,  he  km- w.  for  it  would 
...  impossible  for  I'licle  lien  to  reach  them  in  less  time. 
Hut  the  hours  wore  away  at  last,  and  after  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  heard  the  noise  of  horses  galloping, 
and  then  a  commotion  in  the  inn  varil.  llasliK  waking 
l-'auipia.  and  leaving  him  by  the  bedside,  Ferd  ran  out 
to  the  door.  I'ncle  lien  and  the  doctor  and'  a  colored 
servant  n  e:  -  just  dismounting. 

"How  is  Larry  r"  I'ncle  lieu  asked,  almost  breathless. 

".lust  the  same.'  Ferd  answered.  "He  has  been  out 
ol  his  head  all  evening,  and  has  a  hiyh  fever 

"  Step  right  in,  doctor,"  Uncle  lien  said  ;  "show  us  the 
way,  Ferd.  You  look  out.  for  that  ban  of  ice.  boy.  We 
Lave  everything  with  us  to  make  him  comfortable,  Ferd, 
and  pull  him  through.'' 

Ferd  felt  as  though  a  Ion  weight  had  been  lifted  from 
his  shoulders  to  have  his  father  there  in  charge.  They 
went  noiseles  U  into  the  room,  and  the  doctor  be^an  the 
usual  procedure  thai  most  of  us  are  familial'  with.  He 
felt  Larry's  pulse,  looked  al  his  tongue,  took  his  temper- 
ature with  a  tiny  thermometer,  and  asked  Kerd  what  had 
•Begun  in  HARPER'S  YUI'NH  PEOPLE  No.  It:,. 


;,<  i  d •  lie  ivas  an  Knglish  physician  settled  in 

Ponce  Kerd  lea  rward.  ami  had  had  long  experi- 

ence with  \  ellow  fi 

l-'erd  I  old  of  the  oil  he  had  given,  and  t  he  cool  i  n<_;  band- 
ages he  had  applied,  I  the  ol  her  things  he  had  done. 

•'  Admirable  '"  the  doctor  exclaimed.  "  Y -on  Id  not 

have  done  better,  young-  man.  If  it  proves  to  lie  yellow 
fever,  von  have  very  likely  saved  the  lad's  life,  for  that 
dose  of  oil  at  the  start  is  half  the  bailie.  Hut  I  have 
hopes  thai  old  Yellow-Jack  has  not  struck  us,  a  Her  all. 
'I'll  ere  lias  been  no  vomit  i  n  u1.  you  say.  and  the  lirst  sy  mp- 
|i  MIIS  w  ere  a!  a  bout  w  hat  t  line  ' 

"  It  must    have  been  a    little  after  six,"  l-'erd   replied. 

"Thai  was  let  me  see  more  than  seven  hours  ago. 
Oli.it  looks  very  favorable  vei-\  favorable  indeed.  Now 

I  >  ha  1 1  .just  -ji  ve  the  pai  icnt  a  quieting  draught  to  put  him 

to  sleep,  anil  yon  can  all  go  to  bed  in  com  fort.  I'll  have 
them  brill",  a  bed  in  here  for  me.  and  by  breakfast-time 
\  on  shall  know  whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  siege  of 
it  or  not." 

lie  fore  they  left  the  room  Lurry  had  become  much 
more  quiet  ;  and  they  went  otV  to  bed  encouraged  1>\  the 

doctor's  cheery  mat r  and  favorable  opinion,  and  it, 

seemed  hardly  an  1 r  before  they  were  called,  hut.  the 

sun  was  shining  bright  in  their  windows. 

"Come  and  see  the  patient."  the  doctor  cried,  as  he 
threw  open  their  door  "He  call  speak  for  himself  this 

morning." 

They  were  soon  in  Larry's  room,  and  found  him  weak 
and  pale,  but  with  the  fever  nearly  "-one,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  senses  again.  He  was  greatly  surprised  to 
see  I'ncle  Hen.  and  would  have  asked  many  questions, 
for  he  had  no  idea  how  sick  he  had  been;  but  the  doctor 
objected  to  his  talking,  and  soon  took  Uncle  Ben  out  of 
the  room,  leaving  Ferd  by  the  bedside. 

"  No  \  el  low  fever  about  that,"  the  doctor  said,  when  he 
and  I'ncle  Den  were  outside  "It  was  a  simple  fever 
brought  on  by  exposure  to  the  hot  sun,  and  we  have  it 
under  control.  The  boy  will  need  good  nursing  for  three 
or  four  days  till  he  gains  .strength,  and  then  the  sooner 
you  lake  him  off  this  island  the  better,  for  there  is  danger 
here  at  present.  He  will  be  able  to  travel  as  soon  as  he 
can  walk,  and  nothing  will  be  better  for  him  than  good 
sea  air.  Hut  don't,  take  him  through  Ponce  again.  Bring 
your  schooner  along  the  coast,  and  take  him  on  board 
with  u  small  boat.  For  your  own  sake,  you  had  belter 
be  away  from  here  as  soon  as  possible,  for  unless  you 
reach  the  ol  her  islands  before  they  hear  that  we  have 
fever  in  I 'once,  you  will  be  quarantined  wherever  you  go." 

The  doctor  remained  with  them  all  that  day,  but  by 
evening  Larry  was  so  much  better  that  he  was  anxious  to 
sit  up,  and  the  doctor  returned  to  Ponce,  saying  that  no- 
thing was  needed  now  but  rest,  and  low  diet.  In  three 
days  Larry  was  able  to  walk  about  the  inn  yard,  and  on 
the  fourth  day  a.  carriage  took  him  slowly  down  to  the 
Coast,  and  he  was  lowed  out  to  the  schooner. 

"It  was  a,  good  warning  for  us,  Larry,"  Uncle  Ben 
said,  when  they  were  once  more  on  their  own  deck. 

I'Vrd  and  1  have  overlooked  the  fact  that,  you  are  not 
used  to  these  hot  climates,  and  have  dragged  you  about 
like  a  native.  Keep  out  of  the  hot  sun  and  the  night  air, 
and  \  on  need  not  fear  any  more  fevers.  We  are  going 
down  now  where  Hie  weather  will  be  hotter  every  day, 
and  you  must  be  careful  not  to  eat  too  much  fruit.  Do 
you  feel  strong  enough  to  invade  Mt.  Kitts?" 

"  O\i  yes."  Larry  answered.  "  I  shall  soon  be  as  strong 
as  ever.  Bui  if  il  had  not  been  for  Ferd.  LTncle  Ben,  I 
should  have  been  a  goner." 

Nonsense!"  Uncle  Ben  exclaimed.  "  He'd  be  a  poor 
sort  of  West.  Indian  if  lie  did  not  know  what  to  do  when 
he  saw  a  fever  coming  on.  Look  there!  Do  you  see  that 
island  oil'  to  the  windward:  That  is  St.  Croix,  and  be- 
longs to  the  Danes.  In  two  days,  with  good  luck,  we 
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should  see  the  mountains  of  St.  Kitts.      There  you'll  have 
a  surprise,  if  you  care  anything  for  scenery." 

The  sea-air  did  wonders  fur  Larry,  and  by  the  time  tin- 
Si.  Kitts  mountains  wen-  in  sight  lie  was  as  lively  and 
nearly  as  strong  as  ever.  That  great  mountain  that  rose 
into  the  clouds,  lie  thought,  was  enough  to  make  any 
sick  boy  well.  The  whole  island,  indeed,  was  one  conical 
mountain,  beginning  at  the  sea-level  and  rising  in  grace 
ful  lines  till  its  peak  was  lost  in  the  sky. 

"And  did  you  ever  see  such  beautiful  lawns!"  he  ex- 
claimed to  Ferd.  "The  whole  mountain  seems  to  be  one 
tiri-at  green  lawn  !" 

"  I  don't  suppose  there's  a  lawn  on  the  whole  island!" 
Ferd  laughingly  replied.  "That  green  you  see  is  all 
fields  of  sugar-cane.  They  look  beautifully  smooth  at 
this  distance,  but  when  you  are  on  shore  they  look  rough 
enough." 

When  the  Custom-house  and  Health  Officers  boarded 
the  Boca  Grande  in  the  harbor  of  Basse  Terre,  the  cap- 
ital town  of  St.  Kitts,  Uncle  Ben  made  particular  inquiries 
about  vessels  from  Jamaica.  Yes,  the  Custom-house  man 
said,  there  bad  been  several  arrivals  from  Jamaica  within 
a  few  weeks.  "  There  was  the  British  steamer  Toira-  nf 
London,"  he  said,  consulting  his  note-book,  "arrived  Jan- 
uary 12th.  And  there  was  the  bark  Santiago.  Jamaica 
for  Martinique,  touched  at  St.  Kitts,  January  16th." 

"That's  the  one  I'm  after!"  Uncle  Ben  exclaimed. 
"  Carry  any  passengers?" 

"Three  or  four,  I  think,"  the  officer  replied.  "We 
have  a  passenger  list  up  at  the  Custom-house." 

When  the  boys  landed  in  Basse  Terre  their  first  visit 
was  to  the  Custom-house,  and  there  they  were  shown  the 
passenger  list  of  the  bark  Sfinfi<i</<>.  There  were  only- 
four  names  upon  it,  but  one  of  the  names  filled  them 
with  delight.  "Manuel  Souca."  the  list  read.  "Edouard 
d'Araiza,  Abel  Forefinger,  Henry  W.  Thomas— all  col- 
ored." 

"The  trail  grows  warm!"  Larry  exclaimed,  when  they 
were  out  in  the  street  again.  "This  is  the  Ifith  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  Abel  Forefinger  left  here  for  Martinique  ex- 
actly a  month  ago  to-day.  He  is  only  four  weeks  ahead 
of  us,  and  travelling  southward,  if  he  doesn't  stop  in  Mar- 
tinique. I  begin  to  hear  that  $500  jingle  in  my  pocket; 
but  I'd  give  the  half  of  it  (when  I  get  it!)  to  know  what 
your  father  wants  him  for." 

"I  wouldn't,"  Ferd  answered;  "I  know  a  sloop  I  can 
buy  in  Trinidad  for  §400  that  will  take  most  of  mine,  if 
we  catcli  the  old  fellow." 

After  sending  a  note  to  Uncle  Ben  telling  him  the  news 
about  Abel  Forefinger,  the  boys  hunted  up  the  only  liv- 
ery-stable in  Basse  Terre,  and  hired  a  carriage  to  take  them 
about  the  island. 

"It  seems  like  a  clear  waste  of  money  when  we'd  a 
great  deal  rather  walk,1'  Larry  said  ;  "  but  I  suppose  Uncle 
Ben  was  right  when  he  warned  me  against  walking  in  the 
sun.  We  must  go  somewhere,  for  we  can't  stay  in  this 
desolate  town  of  Basse  Terre.  Half  the  houses  seem  to 
be  falling  down,  and  the  rest  never  had  any  paint  on 
them.  They  tell  me  there  is  not  a  hotel  in  the  place,  so 
we'll  have  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  another  planter. 
I  wonder  how  we'll  get  on  with  this  one.  Ferd?" 

The  boys  were  in  favor  of  driving  gradually  up  the 
mountain  among  the  plantations,  but  the  driver  would 
not  hear  of  their  going  anywhere  else  until  they  had  seen 
Brimstone  Hill. 

"  Dis  yer  big  mountain  be  called  Mount  Misery,  because 
one  time  part  of  him  roll  down  and  kiver  de  whole  town," 
I  he  driver  told  them.  "We  go  up  him  by'm-by  But 
fust  you  see  Brimstone  Hill.  Dat  de  big  rock  off  to  de 
southard,  'bout  ten  mile.  It  full  of  ole  forts,  an'  de  ole 
forts  dey  full  of  monkeys." 

This  did  not  impress  Ferd  particularly,  for  monkeys 
were  nothing  new  to  him;  but  to  Larry  the  idea  of  real 


wild  monkeys  running  about  their  native  woods  and 
rocks  was  not  to  he  resisted;  and  with  Fauqua  once  more 
on  the  front  seat,  they  started  for  Brimstone  Hill. 

"Ten  miles!"  Larry  exclaimed,  when  he  saw  the  place; 
"why,  I'd  go  a  hundred  miles  to  see  such  a  curious  old 
fort.  I've  seen  plenty  of  forts  before,  but  never  one  thai 
was  made  by  nature.  It  is  just  one  big  rock,  hollowed' 
out,  by  the  soldiers.  It  must  have  been  dismantled  for  a 
long  time,  it  looks  so  mossy  and  rusty.  And  I  never 
before  saw  monkeys  running  wild.  See  that  big  fellow 
skylarking  on  the  old  cannon!" 

"Look  at  Fauqua!"  Ferd  nudged  his  cousin  with  his 
elbow.  "He's  just  in  his  element  chasing  these  monkeys 
about  the  fort.  Perhaps  he's  found  a  relation." 

"  Don't  yon  make  fun  of  Fauqua  !"  Larry  retorted.  "  I 
never  imagined  I  could  think  so  much  of  a  colored  bov. 
He's  a  faithful  friend  to  us  both,  Ferd." 

There  were  hundreds  of  monkeys  in  the  old  fort  and 
the  surrounding  trees,  and  Fauqua  and  the  driver  made 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  catch  one.  While  they  were  at 
this  Ferd  called  them  all  hack  to  the  carriage. 

"  Look  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  !"  lie  cried.  "  We're 
going  to  have  a  shower  in  short  order;  and  you'll  have 
a  chance  to  see  what  a  tropical  shower  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  means,  Larry." 

Larry  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  saw  that  all  around 
the  mountain  peak  great  black  clouds  had  gathered. 
"  Why,"  he  shouted,  "they  seem  to  have  caught  on  the 
peak  as  they  were  drifting  by  !"  And  that  was  just,  what 
they  had  done,  and  what  they  do  several  times  every  day. 
The  driver  ran  up  and  fastened  the  carriage  curtains 
securely,  and  they  all  climbed  inside.  In  a  moment  the 
rain  came. 

Rain!  Larry  declared  that  all  the  rains  he  ever  saw 
combined  in  one  would  not  equal  that  one.  The  drops 
were  so  large  and  so  close  together  that  the  water  seemed 
to  be  one  solid  mass,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  it  began  to 
leak  through  the  curtains,  and  gave  them  all  a  wetting. 
But  it  did  not  last  more  than  three  or  four  minutes,  and 
then  the  sun  shone  again  as  brightly  and  as  hot  as  ever. 
Enough  water  had  fallen  in  those  three  or  four  minutes 
to  turn  all  the  dry  ditches  into  furious  little  muddy 
streams,  and  to  send  noisy  young  rivers  dashing  duun 
the  mountain-side. 

"Dat  de  way  we  have  'em  in  dis  country,"  the  driver 
laughed,  as  he  rolled  up  the  carriage  curtains.  "Dey 
comes  in  a  minute,  an'  dey  goes  jest  as  quick.  We'll 
have  more  of  dem  befo'  we  gits  up  de  mountain." 

They  began  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  by  an  excellent 
paved  road  that  zigzagged  back  and  forth  wherever  its 
makers  lia,d  found  suitable  openings,  and  they  were  soon 
high  enough  to  have  a  beautiful  panoramic  view  of  the 
little  town  of  Basse  Terre,  with  the  ships  in  its  harbor,  of 
the  mountain  slope  below  them,  and  of  several  distant 
islands.  The  way  took  them  past  innumerable  planta- 
tion houses,  nearly  all  built  of  stone,  all  roomy  and  well- 
shaded,  and  often  approached  by  long  double  rows  of 
graceful  royal  palms.  Up  and  up  they  went,  into  the 
land  of  the  clouds,  till  the  driver  told  them  that  at  the 
next  plantation  the  road  ended,  and  they  could  go  no 
farther  on  wheels.  Occasionally  now  the  view  below 
was  cut  off  by  thick  cloud  masses  that  gathered  about 
the  peak  and  settled,  leaving  a  world  of  clouds  beneath 
and  a  clear  vista  of  mountain  peak  and  blue  sky  above. 
At  this  great  elevation,  literally  above  the  clouds,  they 
made  their  first  visit  to  a  St.  Kitts  plantation  house. 

It  was  not  one  of  the  large  plantations,  this  strange 
sugar  -  farm  so  near  the  mountain-top.  The  wealthier 
planters  preferred  to  be  nearer  to  the  sea.  But  a  broad 
low  stone  bouse.  Hanked  by  many  smaller  buildings,  with 
an  old-fashioned  windmill  and  sugar-house  in  the  rear, 
and  colored  men  and  women  at  work  in  the  fields,  gave 
it  a  comfortable  and  hospitable  look.  Ferd  declared  that 
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in-  had  never  before  seen  a  sugar  plantation  so  high  in 
Hie  air. 

I  reckon  noil"  the  driver  exclaimed.      "Disdehigh- 

•  •-I  planiat  ion  in  de  bery  wliole  world!  JIaws  Edwards 
say  so  heself.  an'  lie  know  !" 

It  would  be  a  good  idea,  Larry  thought,  as  they  were 
to  spend  a  night  or  two  somewhere  in  St.  Kilts,  to  spend 
it  on  the  highest  sugar  plantation  in  the  world,  if  they 
could  make  arrangements  with  the  planter;  and  his 
application  at  the  house  was  answered  by  Mrs.  Edwards, 
the  mistress  of  the  place,  who  said  that  her  husband  was 
someu  here  alioiil  the  plantation,  but  that  she-  was  sure 
he  \\oiild  he  very  "'lad  to  accom modal e  them.  If  the 

carriage  was  to  return  to  Basse  Terre  that  night,  she  said. 
the  drivei' had  better  lose  no  time  about  starting1,  for  there 
was  evidently  a  storm  breuing.  The  bo\  s  had  been  si> 
i  i  Iged  in  looking  at  the  curious  old  house  that  they 
had  not  noticed  the  fresh  clouds  that  had  gathered  about 
the  mountain  peak.  They  were  not  as  black  as  before 
hut  they  were  strung  out  from  northeast  to  southwest  in 
. '.  that  betokened  a  heavy  u  ind.  and  in  oilier  parts 
of  the  -,k\  the\  were  scudding  rapidly. 

The  boys  were  aboul  to  enter  the  house  and  the  driver 
to  -tart  down  I  he  mountain,  when  the'  planter  rode  hur- 
riedly into  the  yard,  followed  at  a  short  distance  bv  a 

number  of   Held   hands  with   their  teams,      lie   met  the 

IL'C   ju-.t    Illside    the    gale. 

Are  you  going  down  the-  mountain  with  that   coach  '" 

he  shouted  to  the  driver.      "I'oift  think-  of  it.      Look  at 

the  sky!       We're   going  to   have  a.  tremendous  blow    here 

in  i  few  minutes,  and  you'll  never  get  down  alive.  Turn 
right  round  and  put  your  horses  in  the  barn,  and  be  quick 
about  it." 

The  driver  followed  his  instructions;  and  the  planter. 
seeing  the  strangers  on  his  piazza,  -topped  a  moment  to 
speak  to  them  before  going  on  with  his  preparations  for 
the  storm. 

"I'm    'j'lad    you're    under  shelter."  he   said,  after  Larrv 


had  introduced  him- 
self and  his  cousin, 
"  ami  I'll  give  you  a 
hi  tier  welcome  in  ;i 
few  minutes.  But 
yon  must  excuse  me 
now.  for  I  he  glass  is 
falling1  rapidly,  and 
unless  all  signs  fail 
we  are  about  to 
have  a  bad  storm. 
You've  heard  the  say- 
ing at  sea, 

1  M;n'k.'i  ••)        bucks       ainl 

mares'  tails 

\l;ikr     lolly    ships    take 
in    llirir  sails.' 

See  the  mackerel  backs 
and  mares'  tails  in  the 
sky.  We're  much  like 
a  ship  at  sea  here  in 
the  mountains,  and 
have  to  prepare  for 
storms." 

The  planter  disap- 
peared, and,  much  to 
Larry's  surprise,  reap- 
peared in  a  few  min- 
utes with  a  gang  of 
colored  men  bearing 
three  long  and  heavy 
iron  chains.  The 
stout  hooks  at  the 
ends  of  these  chains 
were  fastened  to 

heavy  posts  set  in  the  ground  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
the  colored  men  climbed  up  to  the  roof  carrying  the  other 
ends. 

"What  does  all  that  mean?"  Larry  asked.  "Are  they 
going  to  chain  the  house  down?" 

"That's  just  it,"  Ferd  answered.  "It's  a  very  com- 
mon thing  in  these  tropical  countries,  and  it  shows  that 
they're  expecting  a  hurricane.  The  chains  are  to  hold 
the  roof  on,  you  know." 

Soon  the  three  chains  were  made  fast  to  other  posts  at 
the  back,  passing  completely  over  the  roof.  Then  the 
colored  men  hurried  about,  closing  all  the  wooden  shut- 
ters on  the  windward  side  of  the  house,  which  was  the 
northeast.  (  Mlier  men  were  making  similar  preparations 
with  the  barns  and  other  buildings.  Everything  on  the 
pia/y.a  was  carried  into  the  house.  The  sky  grew  dark, 
but  there  was  still  light  enough  to  see  thousands  of  birds 
scurrying  through  the  air  to  their  nests.  The  barn-yard 
fowls  cackled  and  ran  for  shelter,  cows  and  oxen  lowed, 
horses  whinnied,  and  the  dogs,  with  tails  between  their 
legs,  slunk  into  the  house.  There  was  a  look  of  dread 
upon  every  living  creature  that  made  the  boys  feel  iui- 
easy. 

All  was  fast  and  snug  about  the  house  when,  with  a 
terrific  crash,  the  storm  broke  upon  them.  Lightning, 
thunder,  wind,  and  rain  came  in  one  tremendous  burst, 
and  the  whole  house  shook.  The  family  and  their  guests 
were  gathered  in  the  broad  hall  waiting  breathlessly  for 
the  attack. 

With  the  second  shock  the  roof  raised  several  inches 
from  its  place,  and  when  n  settled  back  one  of  the  rear 
walls  split,  the  crack'  extending  from  top  to  bottom,  sev- 
era  I  inches  wide. 

We  can't  stand  many  such  blows  as  that!"  the  planter 
exclaimed. 

"And  the  schooner!"  Larry  whispered  to  Ferd.  "What 
will  become  of  Uncle  Ben  and  the  Boca  Gi'fintle  .'" 

[TO    UK    CONTINUKl)    I 
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UXK    OF    THE    OLD    SAILOR'S    YARN'S. 
BY   \V.  .1.  HENDERSON. 


IT  was  a  hot  morning1  with  a  fiat  calm.  The  sra  was  as 
smooth  as  molasses,  and  the  swells  ran  in  long1,  slow, 
oily  folds,  reflecting1  the  clouds  in  queer  distorted  smudges 
of  \\liiie  and  silver.  The  sails  of  two  or  three  schooners 
which  were  not  far  off  shore  hung  limp  and  Happing-  to 
and  fro,  while  the  creaking  of  ;he  swa\ ing  spars  r I 


"My  son.  don't  try  to  talk  too  salt.  It  don't  comp 
nateral  to  a  landsman.  Howsumever,  I  were  a-^-oin' 
to  tell  you  about  me  an'  (.'ap'n  Jonas  Whitby  an'  Ihe 
monkey.  I  don't  reckon  he  would  'a'  been  <  d/ackly  sat- 
isfied to  be  called  a  monkey,  though.  I  s'pose  he  war  a 
sort  o'  ape.  or  a  orang  otang.  Annyhow.  he  were  the 


plainly  be  heard  on  shore.  Every  visible  object  wavered  biggest,  smartest,  humanest  monkey  wot  I  ever  seed,  an' 
as  the  tremulous  invisible  curtain  of  radiating  heat  arose 
before  it.  Everything  seemed  to  be  overcome  with  lassi- 
tude except  a  fast  steam-yacht,  which  was  ripping  the 
lucent  blue  into  shivering  sprays  of  snow  under  her 
black  prow  as  >he  fled  southward,  doing  a  good  seven- 
teen knots  tin  hour. 

"  Aye,  aye,"  muttered  the  Old  Sailor,  dangling  his  legs 
over  the  end  of  the  pier,  "that's  wot's  knocked  the  sport 
out  o'  yachtin'.  Nobody  wants  fur  to  sail  now  jess  fur 


he  knowed  a  heap  more  'n  lots  o'  men,  an'  could  learn 
more  twicet  as  fast.  It  were  in  the  year  o'  '57.  Cap'n 
Jonas  Whitby  were  master  o'  the  ship  B'iled  Rags.  I 
dunno  w'y  she  were  called  that  'ceptin'  that  it  were  her 
name.  I  were  second  male,  ,-in'  a  mean,  low-down  fellow 
named  Jeroboam  Towzle  were  fust  mate.  I  ain't  goin' 
to  say  nothin'  ag'in  him  now,  'cos  w'y,  he's  under  hatches, 
an'  ye  mustn't  say  nothin'  ag-'in  a  man  w'en  he's  there. 
But  Towzle  were  not  nice.  Ef  he  had  'a'  bin.  mebbe  all 


a  took  place.  Annyhow,  the  B'iieil  Jttii/x  uere  bound 
fur  the  port  of  Hoodoo,  w'ich  as  everybody  knows  is  in 
laiiiood  49°  15'  south  an'  longitood  lil'J  72'  west,  w'ich  is 
no  more  nor  less  'n  savin'  that  it's  on  the  east  coast  «' 
Africa,  about  275  miles  north  o'  You  Gander.  The  B'iled 


the  fun  o' sailin'.      They  wants  to  get   somew'ere,  an'  get     o'  this  here  yarn  wot  I'm  a-goin'  fur  to  tell  ye  wouldn't 
there  soon  ,  an'  so  they  goes  an'   builds  them  there  iron 
kettles,  an'  goes  steamin'  away,  blow  fair  or  blow  foul. 
An'  they  calls  that  yachtin'." 

Then   he  laughed  one  of  those  peculiar  laughs  of  his, 
which  seemed  to  be  all  on  the  inside.      Presently  he  put 
his    hand    to   his   brow  and 
said  : 

"  Blow  me  fur  pickles  ef 
I  ain't  a  -su  eatin'  sittiif 
still.  It's 'most  as  hot  as  it 
were  the  time  Cap'n  Jonas 
Whitby  an'  me  caught  the 
monkey." 

"What  was  that?  A 
monkey,  did  you  say?"  It 
was  the  voice  of  Henry 
Hovey,  who,  accompanied 
by  his  brother  George,  had 
stolen  up  behind  the  Old 
Sailor  unheard. 

"Oh,  there  ye  are!"  ex- 
claimed the  Old  Sailor. 
"Ain't  it  hot  enough  fur 
ye  in  the  house  without 
comin"  out  in  the  sun  :" 

"  Why.  we  don't  mind 
the  heat, "said  Henry ;  "be- 
sides, we  were  in  swimming 
a  few  minutes  ago,  and  now 
we  are  perfectly  cool." 

"And,"  added  George. 
"  we'd  like  very  much  to 
hear  about  that  monkey." 

"  He  were  a  worry  intel- 
lectooal  monkey,  he  were," 
said  the  Old  Sailor,  "tin' 
arter  I  got  to  know  him 
right  well,  I  were  mighty 
sorry  I'd  helped  to  catch 
him.  '( 'os  w'y,  he  caught 
me." 

"  Oh, please  tell  us  about 
him!"  exclaimed  Henry. 

"Don't  hurry  me, "said 
the  Old  Sailor.  "  I  ain't 
so  young  as  I  were,  an'  it 
takes  me  more  time  to  git 
under  way." 

"But  when  you  do  get 
under  way,"  said  Henry, 
"you  can  carry  a  lot  of 
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I!,,,/*    carried    a   permiskyou      cargo  '       •  Jonas 

Whr  cHliatln  •  .'•   ""' 

i-hions  v.  •  own,  when 

omethin'  to  please 

all    t: 

••  vVaal,"  < linui  <l  tlie  i  >M   Sailoi  ppmg  the 

11  hanclkerc 

ij anj  a  n  uss  \  'yage  i  lian  wot  we 

m:l,|,  /,'.r-/x  from  Sandj    II""  hip  to 

I  wou'l  saj  as  how   we  didn't  git  in  llie  >lol 

B   si    Paul  •-   Rocks    and    I  v i  deny  iliat  w'en 

HIM!   IT.",  nor' west  o'  ih<-  bay  we  fell  in  with  the 
,  slopped    tlie    Flyin    Dutchman,  an' 
i    us  clean  away  down   into  tlie   latitood   w  here 
,h,.\  dou'1  lia\  e  ii"  summer 'ceptin'  in  the  almanac.     How 

..,,.,..  arter    bein'    hove   to    fur  a    week  \\  ith  tin 
minim'  ninety  [Vet  high,  aceordin'  Lo  rnj  calculations,  an' 
l  in'  our  yard  anus  under,  we  got  a  fair  wind,  an'  dap 


wo|   n  ,  I'he   monk   didn't    seem    to  want 

!  ,        over  the   ship,  though,  an'  he 

examined  e'verj  t <?   a     ef  he  "as  a  human   bein'  chuck- 

fu]|  ,,'  curiosity.       He  even   went    into  the  chart-room  an' 
pulled    down    the   charts   an'    looked    'em    all    over  werry 
nlike.      I  thought    that  were  funny  then,  bul  arter 
1   didn't." 
"  Why  didn't   you  afterwards  '."  aske,]   (  ieorye. 

"Thai  are  ivol   I  are  a-comin'  to  in  the  course  <>'  this 

•ere   yarn    WOl     I   in    a  lelliif    you,"   gravely    responded    the 
Old  Sailor.       He  ayam   mopped  the   perspiration   from  his 
ind    proceeded.       "  By'm-by    wi>    hove    11)1   the    mud 
an'    got     under    way    fur    home.       We    had    all    the 
ivorj    ive  wanted,  an'   one   monk   wo|    I   didn't    think   we 
did  want.       I  were  mighty  sure  thai  monk  were  a,  Jonah," 
'What  is  a  Jonah?"  asked  Henry. 

".\   Jonah  are  what   a   sailor-man  calls  any  person   wot 
lie  thinks   makes  bad   luck  fur  the  ship.       Fur  three  days 
h:id   the   lines!    kind  o'   weather  an'  fair  winds.      That 


pin'  on  all  stuns'ls  we  squeezed  the  old  hooker  up  t<>  thir-      we 

--•'  were  because  the  hloomm  monk  were  sea  sick.  On  Hie 
fourth  day  the  monk  got  well  an'  went  an'  sal  down  on 
the  poop  alongside  o'  the  man  a!  Ihe  wheel.  He  hadn't 
been  (here  ten  minutes  w'en  the  bosun  comes  aft  an'  re 


knots    an    hour,  a  n'   climbed    back    into  the  civilized 
pari    o    the  ocean         We   made  good   Iradin'  in  Table  Bay, 
-   Whitby,  w  ho  were  the  chief  owner  o'  the 

as,  says  he  to  me.  says  he,  '  I'll  yit  a  piatmj  fur 
an'  a  board  in '-school  eddication  fur  my  darter     ports  that  two  o'  the  men  m  the  foksle  was  werry  sick, 


and    he'd    like    werry   much    ef   one   o     the    mates  would 

c an'   lake  a    look  at   'em.      1  went,  an'  had  to  come 

luck   an'   tell    the  Cap'n   that   1   thought    they  had   a    fever 
o'    some   sort.       An'  sure  'null'  they  had.       Inside  o'  t  wen 
ty  four   hours   them    men    was   ravin'    lunatics,   an'    four 
Then    it  come  on   to  blow  from 

phants'   tusks.       Now    Hoodoo   are   about    two   miles   back      the    sou' west.        Beiif  short -handed,  we    couldn't    get    the 

from  the  sea.  but   there  arc  a    werry    fair   harbor  on   the      H'ili-d  /,'«</*  down  to  short   canvas  as  soon  as  we  ought 

roast.      We    laid    there   at    anchor,  fur  about    two   weeks, 

doorin'    w'ich   lime    we   was  a  gettin'    the   remains   o'   our 


o'  this  'ere  same  v'yaye.' say s  he  to  me.  An'  says  1 
to  him.  '  Werrv  good,  too.  sir,'  says  1  to  him.  jess  like  that. 
bein'  -croud  male  o'  the  ship  an'  more  used  t,i  workin' 
than  talkin'. 

Cape    Town    we    went     right    up    to    Hoodoo,   it 
puppose  there  to  trade  with  the  natives  fur  fie-      more    was  look   down. 


cargo   ashore   an'   the   ivory    aboard.      (  >ne    mornin',  jess 
before   we   was   ready    to  -set    sail.  1   seed   a    la  rye-  an'   haif- 


to.  an'  the  result  were  that  her  mizzcn  lo'gallant  mast 
were  carried  away,  an'  live  men  were  knocked  overboard 
an'  lost.  All  this  time  that,  hloomin'  monk  seemed  (|iiite 
easy  in  his  mind.  lie  jess  walked  around  the  ship, 


some  monkey  a -waikin'   up  an'  down  the  beach   near  the      a,  hanyin'  on   to  ropes  wilh  them  big  paws,  an'  examiniif 


edge  o'  the  forest.  He  war  a-scratcliin'  his  head  once  in 
a  w'ile.  an'  lookin'  kind  o'  puzzled,  like  a  man  wot  had 
found  hisself  one\  peeled] y  in  a  noo  place.  I  p'intcd  him 
out  to  ('ap'n  Jonas  AVhilby.  an"  says  he  to  me.  says  he, 
'  I'm  a  yoin'  fur  to  capture  that  there  monk  an'  lake  bin 


things  keerfully  wherever  he  went. 

"  Waal,  to  make  the  story  short,  when  that  gale  were 
Over,  between  men  lost  overboard  an'  disabled,  an'  others 
laid  n])  with  the  fever,  there  were  nobody  left  to  handle 
the  ship  'ceptin'  (  'ap'n  .lonas  Whit  by  an'  me.  The  Cap'n 


back  to  Noo  York,  when-  I'll  yet  a  werry  yood  price  fur  he  says  to  me,  says  he.  '  Wot  d'ye  think  we'd  belter  do  f 
him.'  An'  says  1  to  him,  says  I,  '  Cap'n  Jonas  Whitby.  That's  wot  he  says.  An'  says  1  to  him.  says  I,  'I  yuess 
I  wouldn't  have  nolhin'  to  do  with  a  monk  like  that  wot  we  yot  to  make  fur  the  nearest  port  we  kin  with  the  wind 
looks  as  ef  lie  knowed  more  'n  a  respectable  sailor-man.' 
-avs  I.  Hut  Cap'n  Jonas  Whitby  he  laughed,  an 'Ordered 
a  boat  got.  ready  fur  to  take-  him  ashore.  He  were  a 
werry  particular  man.  were  I 'ap'n  Jonas  Whitby.  an'  ef 
he  wanted  a  monkey,  he'd  jess  yot  to  have  one. 

"  VVaal,  he  tuk  a  lasso  with  him  fur  to  throw  over  the 
monkey's  head  when  he'd  sneaked  up  close  enough.  I 
were  a  watch  in'  him  all  I  lie  1 1  me,  an'  blow  me  fur  pickles 
ef  1  don't  think  the  monk  were  too.  A  liny  bow  .  w  'en  the 


aft.'  .less  as  I  said  that  1  turned  my  head,  an'  there 
were  the  monk  slandin"  right  behind  us  an  listenin  to 
every  word  we  said.  And  wot  d'ye  think  happened 
then  J" 

"  What.;"  exclaimed  both  boys. 

"The  monk  picks  up  a  belayin'pin  an"  drives  the 
Cap'n  an'  me  away  from  the  wheel,  which  the  same  he 
tuk  hold  of  himself,  an'  beyinned  fur  to  steer  the  ship, 
jess  like  that,  him  bein'  a  brown  monkey  an'  we  bein' 


Cap'n    linally   yot   around   behind  the  beast  an'  threw  the      two    sailor  men.       An'    the    hloomin'    monk    he   puts    the' 
lasso  over  his  head,  the  bloomin'  monk  didn't  try  to  yet.     ship  on  a  nor'  westerly  course,  an'  sits  there  a-lookin'  puf- 

lickly  satislied  with  the  entire  perceedin's.  (.'ap'n  Jonas 
Whitby,  he  looked  at  me  an'  I  looked  at  him,  an'  then 
we  went  below  to  net  the  Cap'n's  pistols.  But,  bless  ye! 
the  monlc  w  ere  jess  as  smart  as  we  was.  As  soon  as  we'd 
opened  the  idlest  an'  yot  out  the  pistols,  an'  afore-  we 


at  all.  No.  sir:  on  I  he  IM.II!  rairy,  he  wen1)  dignifi- 
edlylike  walked  along  the  beach  to  wnere  the  boat  were, 
stepped  in.  an  sal  down  in  the  starn-sheels  werry  much 
a-  ef  he  were  a  actin'  llear  Admiral.  Cap'n  Jonas  Whit- 
by walked  alony  behind,  and  seemed  to  think  it  war  the 


werry  linest  joke  wot   he'd  ever   met   wilh.       He  came  olt'      could    load   'em.  there    were   the   monk  riyht   alongside  o' 


with  the  monk  in  the  boat,  brought  him  aboard  the  B'ilnl 
HKI/X.  walked  him  up  to  me.  an'  says  he.  'Let  me  iuter- 
jure  you  to  Admiral  Hoodoo,'  That's  what  he  called 
the  monk,  jess  like  that,  he  bein'  <  'a  p  n  o'  the  ship.  The 
monk,  he  never  says  a  word;  'cos  w'y,  bein'  a  monkey, 
how  could  he?  But  1  didn't  like'  the  way  he  looked  out 
o'  his  eye.  Howsumever,  I  didn't  say  nothin',  fur  I 
knowed  that  Cap'n  Jonas  Whitby  would  jess  laugh  at  the  perspiration  once  more,  "the  monk  ordered  us  on 


us.  an'  he  grabbed  the  pistols  out  o'  the  Cap'lfs  hands, 
an'  throwed  'em  through  a  port  into  the  sea.  Then  he 
up  an'  cull'ed  each  o'  us  alongside  o'  the  jaw  an'  slink 
his  head,  as  much  as  to  say  that  we  inusln'  try  any  mon- 
key business  with  him,  'cos  why,  he  were  in  that  busi- 
ness hisself. 

"Then,"  continued  the  Old  Sailor,  after  wiping  away 


me.      The  monk'  behaved  himself  so  well  that  he  was  al- 
lowed to  go   around   the  ship  putty  much  as  he  liked,  all 


dec!;,  an'  we  had   to  go.      <  >nce   ihere  he   tuk   the   wheel 
ag'in.      The    wind   were   dead   astern,  an'  I   knowed   that 


watchin'  to  see  that   he  didn't    yet   into  any  boat     ef  we  kep'  on  sailiif  on  that   course  we'd  get   back  pretty 
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near  to  where  we  started  from.  Now  that  monkey  seem- 
ed to  know  that  jess  as  well  as  we  did.  Fust  thing  I 
knowed  he  were  inakin'  motions  at  us,  an'  at.  the  niain- 
tops'l,  which  were  reefed.  We  suspected  \vot  lie  wanted. 
an'  pel-tended  not  to  onderstan'.  Then  he  comes  down 
off  the  poop  with  a,  jump,  an'  begins  to  club  us  with  a 
belavin'  pin,  jess  like  be  were  a  fust  mate  an'  we  two  on 
willin'  sailors.  So  we  bail  to  go  aloft  an'  get  the  reefs 
out  o'  that  sail,  w'ich  the  same  it  are  no  easy  job  fur  two 
pussons.  But  the  monk  kep'  us  puttin'  more  canvas  on 
her  all  day,  an'  by  night  sbe  war  bowlin'  along  at  about 
nine  knots  an  hour.  The  monk  made  us  git  our  supper 
an'  bis  too.  Then  be  put  C'ap'n  .lonas  Wliitby  at  the 
wheel,  all'  bewail  to  look  round  fur  a  place  to  sleep.  Slid 
denlv  lie  seemed  to  have  a  noo  idea,  lie  Ink  bis  bolayin'- 
pin  between  his  teeth.  jum])ed  into  the  mix/en  riggin',  ran 
up  to  the  miz/.en-top.  an'  curled  up  there.  You  see  he 
could  tell  the  minute  we  changed  the  course  o'  the  ship. 

"  Arter  that  display  o'  jedgment,  C'ap'n  Jonas  Whitby 
and  me  we  jess  give  right  in,  an'  let  the  monk  have  his 
own  way.  'Cos  w'y,  wot  could  we  do  with  a.ll  the  men 
that  were  aboard  a-layin'  below  with  a  fever?  Even  ef 
we  had  got  the  ship  on  another  course  we  wasn't  strong 
enough  to  haul  the  yards  around  so  as  to  trim  the  sails 
proper.  So,  to  bring  this  here  yarn  wot  I'm  a-telliii'  ye 
more  towards  its  nateral  end,  I'll  jess  say  that  Cap'n 
Jonas  \Vhithy  an'  me  sailed  that  there  blessed  old  hooker 
the  B'ih'd  Ragx  under  the  orders  o' a  long-legged  orang- 
oiang  for  three  days,  and  then  we  sighted  land.  \Ve 
managed  to  get  word  down  to  the  men  forward  o'  wot 
were  goin'  on,  but  they  was  too  sick  to  help  us.  The 
land  proved  to  be  a  point  on  the  coast  about  two  miles 
below  Hoodoo.  The  monk  helped  us  to  let  go  the  anchor 
an'  git  a  boat  lowered,  an'  he  were  as  strong  as  live  men. 
he  were.  Then  be  ma.de  us  row  him  ashore.  Wen  we 
got  there  be  made  us  get  out  o'  the  boat,  and  march  ahead 
o'  him  fur  about  a  mile  back  into  the  forest,  an'  there  we 
walked  right  into  a  reg'lar  village  o'  monkeys  livin'  in 
thatched  huts.  Wen  they  seed  him  they  set  up  a  mos' 
dretful  squealin'.  He  pointed  at  us,  an'  they  squealed 
more.  We  made  up  our  minds  that  our  time  had  come, 
but  we  soon  learned  that  they  didn't  want  to  kill  us. 
They  wanted  to  keep  us  fur  slaves,  an'  make  us  work  fur 
them.  Lucky,  though,  w'en  we  came  ashore  we  brought 
a  gallon  demijohn  full  o1  hard  cider.  Wen  we  was  shut 
up  in  a  hut  fur  the  night,  we  put  the  demijohn  outside, 
an'  the  monkeys  got  it.  Of  course  they'd  never  had  aiiny- 
thin'  stronger  'ri  cocoanut  milk  before,  ail'  it  went  to  their 
heads.  So  they  all  fell  asleep,  an'  slept  like  they  was  dead. 

"Then    Cap'n   Jonas  Whitby   an'  me    we   riz   up,  an' 


climbed  out  through  a  hole  in  the  thatched  roof  o'  our 
l.ut,  an'  run.  We  run  the  whole  way  down  I"  the  beach, 
jumped  into  the  boat,  an'  rowed  off  to  the  ship.  Early 
in  the  moriiin'  we  found  that  half  a  dozen  o'  the  sick 
men  was  well  enough  to  help  us  git  up  the  anchor,  an' 
Vi  e  started  at.  it.  But.  bless  you.  the  monks  wasn't  through 
with  us  yil." 

"  What  did  they  do.'"  asked  Henry. 

"They  come  down  to  the  beach  by  hundreds,  each  one 
carrym'  two  or  three  cocoanuts,  an'  screecbiu'  terrible. 
Wen  they  seed  how  fur  the  ship  were  from  the  shore, 
lbe\  g-ot  hold  o'  young  saplin's,  bent  'em  down  to  the 
ground,  stuck  cocoanuts  on  the  top  branches,  an'  let  go. 
My  lands!  The  way  them  saplin's  tired  them  cocoa  nuts 
at  us  were  most  terrifyin'.  We  worked  bard  an'  got.  the 
anchor,  an'  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  wind  were  off 
shore,  an'  we  soon  got  out  o'  reach.  An'  so  Cap'n  Jonas 
\Vbitby,  an'  me,  an'  the  sailors,  an'  the  B'ilfd  Ra</x  all 
got  back  to  Ameiica  ag'in.  I'.ut  w  hat  d'ye  s'pose  Cap'n 
.lonas  Whitby  does  now  w'en  he  sees  a  orang-otang?" 
What  '."  asked  the  hoys. 

"  He  jess  picks  up  his  heels  an' runs  away,"  said  the  Old 
Sailor,  gravely  "'Cos  w'y,  Cap'n  Jonas  Whitby  ain't 
a-takin'  no  more  chances  on  monks." 


THHKE    CLEVER    TAILORS. 

were  three  clever  tailors  a  London  weekly  publication 
tells  about  They  each  had  a  shop  on  a  certain  London  b\  - 
way,  and  one  of  them,  anxious  to  influence  passing  trade,  put. 
up  this  sign  o\er  his  doorway  . 


THE     BEST     TAILOR     IN     THIS     TOWN. 


When  tailor  number  two  saw  this,  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
.something  had  to  In-  done  to  keep  his  neighbor  from  outdoing 
him  in  securing  work,  so,  after  much  cogitation,  lie  had  a  sign 
eivrtrd  o\rr  his  window,  which  read 


THE     BEST     TAILOR     IN     THIS     WORLD 


Number  three  all  this  time  was  keeping  very  still.  He  was 
too  busy  to  think  much  about,  signs,  but  when  the  second  sign 
went  up  he  winked  his  eye,  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  and  very  like- 
ly in  several  other  sleeves,  for  lie.  was  the  cleverest  man  of  the 
lot.  and  he  knew  it.  lie  showed  it  too  when,  a  few  days  later. 
Ins  sign  went  up.  It  rend 


THE     BEST     TAILOR     IN     THIS     STREET 


Good   Appetite 


r.-...  -^., 


mouth   that's  cjuibe  small    has  Dick   Dutton, 
But    HAYSTACKS   he  eats  like  a  s-lutton 
—  If  cows    chew  the    Kay 
And     in     their     own      way 
Convert  them  to  milk  for-  Dick   Dutton. 
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THE    SILVER    FLAGON. 

UV    IDA    PRESTO1 
££. 


- 


A  \  *  I  I  I  I  .!•'.  I  I 

\  \     on  this  pi  ceni     <   rerj    large  mil  on  the  lop 

babj   i  ree  burst  B  itli  a  i":«l  snap.      I  le 

bail   ohse  B  ln>  Mood   :i  I    I  lie  'jale   of 

the  i'  .....       M.'ing  up  ai   it.  and   they  now   hastened  lor 

This  nut  diil  not  drop  ui>on  tin1  lurf.  as  tin-  others 
liad  done    lull  a    ver\    important   looking  person    in  an    nn 

mense  cap  and  an  apron  with  a  great  deal  ol  laci   around 
it  climbed  t  In'  ladder  with  some  <l  i  ilicn  it  \  .  for  she  breathed 

rather  short,  and   brought  down   lin1  clnid.  shell  and  all. 

A  beautiful  cradle,  carved  from  mahogany,  and  miaul 
with  gold  :md  tnother-of  pearl.  had  1  .....  n  plucked  I'roni 
the  topmost  bough  of  the  c  radii  -  soi'iesl  leaves 

gathered  from  the  lop  of  lh>-  blanket  li  .....  and  laid  in  it. 
and  in  a  niomeiil  there  \\as  the  royal  baby  for  of  emirse 
i-  a  ro\al  baby  —  lucked  in,  and  rocking  a\va\  as 
cosily  as  the  hahy  from  the  very  lowest  branch. 

'."••A  a  'jre.it  clatter  of  milk  carls  was  heard.  The 
nurse,-,  all  hastened  Inward  them  with  pitchers,  hollies. 
and  basillS  lo  III!  for  I  he  hahies'  hrealcfasls. 

A  fiMilmaii    in   green   and  gold  livery  came  running  out 

of  the  palace  and  beckoned   lo  a  milkman  whose  cart  bore 

i    coal    of   arms    upon    il.  and    was   drawn    by    milk  white 

The   footman    carried  a    large  silver  llagon   ill   his 

hand    which     lingo   thought    he    recogm/ed.       lie   liastily 
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Stepped  nearer,  and  fancy  bis  delight  when  he  saw  that  il 
was  indeed  the  lost  silver  llagon  uilli  the  royal  records 
upon  it . 

'  Aha  !"  be  exclaimed,  softly,  to  himself,  "  there  is  our 
Ihejc  'ii.  or  I  am   m  neb   mistaken." 

lledreu  still  nearer,  and  as  I  he  footman  hehl  il  up  for 
the  milkman  to  fill  he  distinctly  saw  the  inscription. 
"  Victor  Victorious  1,'ex."  upon  one  side. 

But  how  should  he  gel  possession  of  il.'  Just  as  Hugo 
was  turning  this  question  over  in  bis  mind  the  footman 
stepped  back  and  tumbled  over  an  empty  cradle  which 
had  fallen  from  the  cradle  tree,  and  rolled  directly  in  the 
path.  lie  did  noi  drop  the  flagon,  bnl  managed  to  spill 
the  greater  part  of  the  mill;  over  his  green  and  LMI  Id  liverv, 
so  thai  he  was  in  a  sorry  plight  indeed. 

"  Button  m\  odds!"  be  exclaimed.  "I  can't  present 
myself  before  the  royal  cradle  looking  like  this." 

"  Let  me  carry  it  for  you."  said  Hugo,  in  his  most 
obliging  manner,  as  he  stepped  foruard. 

Seeing     thai     Hugo    was    a     wel  I  d  ressed,    good-looking 

young  fellou  the  footman  gave  the  flagon  into  his  hand. 
telling  him  to  be  particularly  careful  of  it,  as  it  was  greatly 

pri/ed  by  I  lie  King,  who  on  ly  a  1  lowed  it  lo  be  used  on  Very 
special  occasions — like  Ihe  birlh  of  a  Prince,  for  instance, 
as  at  present 

As  the  footman  disappeared  witbin  the  court -yard 
Hugo  was  for  making  oft'  with  his  prize  at,  once.  hut.  while 
he  hesitated  be  heard  the  poor  little  Prince  crying  f,jr  ],js 
breakfast,  and  being  really  a  most  kind-hearted  young 
man  he  turned  and  walked  over  to  the  baby-tree,  bearing 
the  remainder  of  the  milk. 

A  royal  nurse- maid  came  running  to  meet  him,  and 
scolding  him  sharply  for  being  so  slow,  she  seized  the 
flagon,  and  emptied  the.  milk  into  a  large  bottle  which  she 
had  plucked  from  the  topmost  hough  of  the  bottle-tree, 
and  ill  once  gave  it  to  the  child. 

Such  a  hubbub  as  there  was  in  that  park  which  only  a 
few  minutes  before  had  been  so  still  !  There  were  crying 
and  laughing,  talking  and  singing,  bells  being  rung  and 
rattles  being  rattled,  and  in  addition  to  these  sounds, 
fancy,  if  yon  can,  all  the  baby  talk  which  usually  assails 
the  ears  of  one  poor  little  baby,  multiplied  fifty  or  a 
hundred  fold  !  Hugo  had  never  dreamed  of  anything  like 
it.  The  number  of  "tootsy-wootsy,  teenty-weenty  'ittle 
sings,"  was  something  astonishing-. 

Well,  finally  the  babies  were  all  fed,  and  after  a  while 

a  great  bell  si (led  from  the  castle  roof. 

At  its  first,  stroke  the  maids  gathered  up  their  liltle 
charges  and  hastened  with  them  to  the  fountains  of 
warm  scented  water  which  played  among  the  trees.  There 

they   gently    dipped   and    s| ged   aiurnibbed    the   little 

bodies  till  they  were  as  rosy  and  sweet  as  could  be;  then 
thej  rolled  the  soft  blankets  around  them,  and  carried 
them  back  to  their  cradles. 

Then  they  lifted  up  the  babies,  cradles  and  all,  and 
;wung  each  one  back  lo  its  place  among  the  branches  ,,f 
the  sloiit  old  cradle  I  ree. 

Then  the  great  bell  sounded  iiLMin,  and.  joining  hands, 
they  all  danced  around  the  I  ree.  singing 

"  linck  a-by,  U-iliy.  in   tlu>  trci'-in|>. 
When    the   uinil    hl.AVs   thy  rnidli'   "ill    nick. 
When    III,-    iMillitl,    l,ri-:lks    thy    I.-I:M]|,.  Hill    f;i||, 

And  di'un    \\ill   mm,.-   baby,  cradle,  mid  all." 
while   Hug,,  stood    looking  and    listening,  a    gar 
dener  came  up  to  him.  ami.  touching  him  upon  the  shoul- 
der, sa  nl  : 

see.  sir.  thai  you  are  a  stranger.  You  have  never 
attended  this,  our  yearly  festival,  before.  What  do  you 
think  of  il  ;" 

"  11  is  very  interest  i  ng.  "  replied  Hugo.  "Very,  indeed. 
This  must  be  a  pleasant  country  to  live  in;  your  town  is 
beautifully  kept,  and  your  people,  I  see.  are  happy.  I 
confess  1  am  surprised,  for  I  had  fancied  it  quite  the  op- 
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pi. site.      Tin-  rumors  that  I  liad  heard   were  not  exactly— 
well,    not    i/iu'/i'  complimentary,   yon   know.      Several   of 
our  countrymen  have  come  here,  lint  they  have  never  re 
turned.      Perhaps  you  could  tell   me  why,  and  what  has 
become  of  them." 

"  Oil  yes,"  said  the  gardener,  smiling,  "  they  staid  here 
merelv  !><•<•«  ns>>  tlii'if  tntiiti'd  to.  I  myself  was  oiiee  a 
subject  of  Victor  Victorious,  but  having  readied  tliese 
shores,  I  have  never  eared  to  go  back.  Indeed,  nothing 
would  tempt  me  to  return  to  so  ordinary  a  life.  Here 
everything  is  charming  and  constantly  new  ;  for  it  is  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  King  that  only  the  ni«'jcj><'<-li'il  shall 
happen.  Why,  there  are  a  hundred  wise  men  kept  at  the 
palace  all  the  time  who  do  nothing  else  but  plan  unex- 
pected things.  They  occupy  a  maguificeni  suite  of  apart- 
ments called  'thinking  chambers,' and  if  at  the  yearly 
festival  there  were  not  something  entirely  new,  every  one 
of  them  would  lose  his  head.  Last  year  we  had  a  very 
nice  grove  of  bonbon  and  sweet-cake  trees  in  the  park. 
Many  physicians  grew  rich  that  year.  The  year  before 
all  the  lost  pins  and  tacks  came  up  through  the  ground 
at  sunrise.  Sometimes  we  have  a  literary  year,  when 
books  grow  on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  sometimes  an 
art  year,  when  they  are  hung  with  pictures;  and  so  it 
goes.  It  is  very  diverting,  I  assure  you." 

"  Do  you  of  ten  have  a  baby  year,  likethis?"  asked  Hugo. 
•'No."  replied  the  gardener,  "this  is  considered  an  es 
pecial  treat,  and  was  brought  about  by  the  particular 
request  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The  last  festival  of 
this  kind  was  exactly  twenty  years  ago.  That  was  before 
I  landed.  On  that  occasion  it  is  said  that  there  happened 
to  spring  up  a  great  shower  with  a  sort  of  hurricane,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  royal  nut  was  blown  from  its 
branch  just  as  the  nurse  was  about  to  pick  it,  and  it 
rolled  away  and  never  was  found.  This  made  the  King 
and  Queen  so  sad  that  they  have  never  consented  to  an- 
other baby  festival  till  now.  But  we  all  hope,  now  that 
this  little  Prince  is  born,  that  we  may  have  them  more 
often,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  can  be  so  arranged  as 
to  be  entirely  unexpected." 

"  The  little  Prince  seems  to  be  a  line  strong  little  fel- 
low," remarked  Hugo,  glancing  up  at  the  swinging  cradle, 
and  noticing  with  surprise  that  the  child  could  already 
sit  up  straight,  and  that  he  held  his  bottle  with  his  own 
chubby  hands,  although  he  was  not  yet  three  hours  old. 
"  Oh  yes, "replied  the  gardener;  "  that  is  the  great  di-. 
tinguish'mg  mark  of  the  royal  branch.  Its  members  are 
many  times  as  strong  as  other  people." 

"Oho,  is  that  so?"  cried  Hugo,  as  a,  light,  Hashed  into 
his  mind.  "Well,  what  can  they  do,  for  instance,  that 
other  people  cannot?" 

"Do  you  see  that  portcullis  beyond  the  drawbridge 
over  the  castle  moat?"  said  the  gardener;  "only  the  King- 
can  open  and  shut  it,  it  is  so  heavy.  As  the  dill'erent 
Princes  of  the  different  generations  come  to  manhood, 
they  are  not  considered  fully  grown  till  they  can  lower 
this  portcullis  unaided.  As  soon  as  a  Prince  can  do  that 
he  is  a  man,  and  can  marry  and  have  a  castle  of  his  own." 
After  the  gardener  had  gone  about  his  work,  Hugo 
stood  still  and  looked  around  him  with  new  interest. 
No  wonder  that  people  never  cared  to  come  away  from 
this  fascinating  place. 

"I  should  like  to  live  here  always  my  self,  "said  he. 
"I  wonder  where  on  that  tallest  branch  my  .shell  grew? 
I  think  I  will  go  and  get  my  Princess  and  come  back;  I 
am  sure  she  would  be  charmed  with  everything  here." 

Now  it  was  odd,  but  as  the  last  word  of  the  "  Rock-a- 
by-baby  "  song  had  been  sung,  the  nurses  and  mothers 
began  to  nod  and  close  their  eyes,  and  in  about  five  min- 
utes they  had  all  sunk  down  upon  the  daisied  turf  and 
gone  fast  asleep. 

"  Well,  that's  a  capital  idea,  and  certainly  most  unex- 
pected," thought  Hugo.  "I  must  tell  the  nurses  in  our 


country  about  it.      This  little   nap  will   make  them  good- 
natured  and  kinder  to  the  babies,  of  course." 

Then  lluuo  looked  around  ill  search  of  the  llagon.      He 
soon  spied  it  under  a  bench,  where  it  had  been  carelessly 
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dropped  by  the  royal  nurse-maid,  and  now  that  every- 
body in  the  Park  was  fast  asleep,  there  was  no  one  to  see 
him  as  he  tucked  it  under  his  arm,  and  walked  quickly 
down  through  a  narrow  street  which  led  to  the  water. 

He  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pick  up  a  couple  of 
empty  shells  from  under  the  baby-tree,  thinking  that  they 
would  make  a  pretty  little  gift  for  the  Princess,  and  with 
these  in  his  pocket  and  the  flagon  under  his  arm,  he 
stepped  lightly  into  his  own  shells,  spread  his  umbrella, 
and  was  soon  sailing  gayly  homeward. 

lie  landed  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  went  straight 
to  the  hut  of  the  fisherman  and  his  wife.  He  related  to 
them  everything  that  he  had  seen  in  the  foreign  land, 
and  asked  their  permission  to  return  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  And  lie  explained  that  although  this  might  be  said 
to  be  the  I <.i ltd  of  III'H  birth,  tliat  was  no  doubt  bis  inifiri' 
hind  ,  and  although  the  old  couple  did  not  quite  understand 
this  argument,  they  did  not  oppose  his  going,  especially 
after  he  had  told  them  of  his  brilliant  prospects — how  he 
expected  first  to  marry  the  Princess,  then  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  the  foreign  country  how  he  would  easily  prove 
himself  the,  long-lost  Prince  and  heir. 

Well,  after  settling  the  matter  so  comfortably  with  the 
old  fisherman  and  his  wife,  Hugo  gave  them  the  shells 
which  he  had  brought  for  the  Princess,  and  told  them 
that  when  they  were,  tired  of  work  and  wanted  to  be 
taken  care  of,  just  to  step  into  them  and  come  to  him, 
and  he  would  see  that  they  were  made  as  happy  as  pos- 
sible and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  kept  his  promise. 

In  the  morning  Hugo  took  the  flagon  and  presented 
himself  before  the  King,  who  was  naturally  very  much 
rejoiced  to  recover  his  treasure. 

His  royal  word  had  been  pledged  and  he  could  not 
break  it,  so  Hugo  married  the  Princess.  But  he  said  that 
if  his  Majesty  pleased,  instead  of  a  castle,  he  would  take 
a  handsome  ship  in  which  to  make  his  wedding  journey, 
with  a  few  lords  and  ladies  and  everything  to  match. 
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,   I10  money      i        '         h  might  in      «  '  nough  to  hold  his  weight, 

Billie  decided  to  i  •  way. 

Tli,.  hickory,  with  its  stoul  little  twigs  set  at  regular  in 
terva]  ladder  In  Climb,  :ni(l   Billie  soon 

i     top.       Here   III''   branch   (hat  he 
el]    frou,    the   •_  found  crossed   a    large  limb  <>(   ih<> 
nut-tree,  so   that    ii    was   possible   for  a   boy    with   a 
cleai,  i,,. |M|  an(]  g00d  muscles  to  cross  in  mid-air  from  one 
Billie's  nerves  uere  in  first-class  con 
dition  and  thecitj  gymnasium  is  magnificent  ]ii-i.]iaratiou 
for  countrj   climbing,  still,  as   he   looked  do\\  n    lil'ly  sheer 


the  King  did  not  fed  ai  all  obliged  to  have 


their  names 

,\  ,.,1  upon  r  flagon,  which  was  a  •_•  real  relief 

toTiis  mind       Ami  il  is  said  thai  ins  own  young  son  ha\ 
in-  died,  there   aever  was  any  Victor  Victorious   XXII 

upon   it  at  all. 

VVell,  the  beautiful  ship  sailed  away,  and  finally  reach 

ed  the  foreign  shores.      Hugo  mad,,  a  very  favorable  im 

as  lie  inai'clieil   up  from  the  sea  by  the  M'le  ol  his 

and  at   the  head  of  a   Ion-;'  procession   of  lords 

;i,,d   ladies    and    other    retainers,  dressed   in   the  greatest 

magnificence.      And  \\ben   they  approached   the  palace. 

finding   the   li>-:iv\    portcullis  closed,  be  lifted  it  easily    and 

I,,,],!  m i       md  •    liis  retinue  passed  under 

I   [is  so  astonished  the  King  that  when  il  was  explained 

to  hi  in  that  1 1  uj,  i  ,vas  his  long-losl  son  come  back  to  him 

after  mauj  years,  he  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  believ- 

elcot i  him  joyfully. 

The  philosophers  racked  their  brains  in   vain  that  year 

to  bring  about   a   i '6  unexpected  tiling        For  once  they 

Bu       ie  King  and  Queen  were  so  happy  that  they 
never  noticed  il.and  did  not  behead  them. 


A  CURIOUS  CROW'S  X  KST. 

\\\    s    SCOVILI.K.  JI'N 

[WOXDKR  what  it  is?"  quoth  Billie,  as  he  craned  his 
small  neck  and   peered   np  into  the   leafy  depths  of  a 
Chestnut   tree.      The  "  it  "  was  a  great    mass  of  dead  slides 
covered    with    dry   yd  low   chestnut,    leave-,,   and    .set   in   a 
crotch  far  up  among  I  he  top  brandies 

'Guess  I'll  ask  the  I'aler."  I'.illie  observed  further,  as 
he,  allowed  bis  head  to  relapse  into  its  normal  position 
and  started  for  the  house.  The  "  Pater"  was  Hilhe'.s  in- 
fallible authoritj  on  all  woodland  mailers,  and  was  never 


,11    ilie    boulders   below,  and    meditated    on    the   con- 
sequences   of    a    slip    or    misstep,    he    hesitated    somewhat. 

gardlj  ten  feet  bdow  him  in  the  chest  nut  tree  was  the 
Ci-ow's  nest,  but  as  I'.illie  examined  it  closely  he  became 
greatly  pn/./.led.  Instead  of  having  a  hollow,  like  all  well- 
regulated  nests,  the  upper  part,  was  more  like  a  dome  con- 
structed of  the  dried  leaves. 

"  Thai  crow  must  have  had  an  awful  time  keeping-  her 
eggs  from  rolling  oil'."  observed  Billie  to  himself  as  he 
gave  his  branch,  which  nearly  touched  the  nest,  a  little 
shake.  Then  there  Iran  a  surprise,  tor  hardly  had  the 
branch  jarred  llie  nest  lie  fore  there  was  a  sudden  rustle. 
:,nd  out  of  a  little  round  hole  in  the  side,  which  had  es- 
caped Billie's  notice,  popped  a  head  with  large  bright  eyes 

and  ears  ei I.  Then,  like  a  flash,  a  silvery  gray  animal. 

that  to  Billie's  startled  eyes  looked  as  large  as  a  cat, 

whisked  itself  out. 1  yeit  inn'  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

tree  from  I'.i  I  lie.  disappeared  from  view.  Billie  watched. 
expecting  it  lo  come  into  view  again  on  his  side  of  the 
tree,  but  linallv,  hearing  a  rustle  on  tilt-  ground,  looked 
down  and  saw  the  UT.-I.V  squirrel— for  gray  squirrel  it  was 

run  along  the  stones,  with  its  tail  erect  like  a  great, 
plume,  until  it  disappeared  in  the  underbnish. 

"  Well. "observed  the  startled  Billie,  as  he  gazed  where 
tin-  squirrel  had  disappeared,  "  it's  a  wonder  that  I  didn't, 
fall  out  of  the  tree.  So  that's  the  kind  of  crow  it  was. 
What  a  joke  on  the  Pater.'"  and  Billie  chuckled. 

It  was  ticklish  work,  but  Billie  hadn't  worked  on  the 
tlyine-  rings  and  irape/e  for  nothing,  and  he  was  soon 
snuglv  lodged  in  the  crotch  of  the  chestnut  tree  just  over 

the  round  nest.  Here  lie  paused  to  admire  its  construc- 
tion It  u  as  almost  1  ike  w  icker  work,  dead  limbs  having 
been  interlaced  and  neatly  thatched  with  dried  leaves, 
while  the  hole  at  the  entrance  was  situated  underneath 


too  busy  to  revive  for  his  son's  benefit  all  the  varied  lore      an  overhanging  limb,  so  that  no  rain  could  enter.      The 


of  bird  and  beast  that  he  had  learned  when  a  boy.  and 
which  si  ill  remained  lo  him.  I  hough  nearly  buried  beneath 
Stock  quotations,  market,  reports,  and  the  other  bits  of 
worldly  wisdom  that,  encumber  a  broker's  mind.  The 
Pater,  upon  inspecting  Millie's  discovery,  tried  at.  first  lo 
convince  him  that  it  wasa  humming  bird's  nest,  but  Billie 
had  learned  to  distrust  that  twinkle  in  the  Pater's  eyes, 
and  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon. 

"A    do/.en    humming-birds    couldn't   carry    up   one    of 
-   slicks:    belter  call    it    an  ostrich's   nest   and   be   done 

with  it."  retorted  Billie,  sarcastically. 

"  Billie.  111  \   boy,'  i-eturnedthe  Pater,  solemnly,  "  if  you 

must  hear  the  terrible  I  rulh.  1  isten  :  that  mysterious  ob- 
ject which  your  eagle  eye  has  hit  upon  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  descried  crow's  nest." 

The  next  day  Billie  started  for  the  woods  again,  and 
before  long  eh: -d  to  I  hid  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  iden- 
tical chestnut  tree  wherein  reposed  the  nest. 

"  I'll  just  climb  up  and  have  a  look  at  that  crow's  nest." 
he  sol  iloquized.  But  that  was  more  easily  said  than  done. 

for  the  chestnut  ran  up  some  fifty  feet  without  a  limb,  and 

tlie  hark  proved  too  slippery  for  Billie  to  climb,  though  he 
attain  and  au'ain.  much   to  I  he1  detriment  of  his  I  rou- 
sers.      As   he   paused,  panting  from  his  exertions,  he  no- 
ticed   that    a    shau'i'ark    Hickory    stood    ver\    close    to   the 


inside,  as  I'.illie  discovered  later,  was  made  of  the  finest, 
softest  kind  of  dried  grass,  forming  a  warm  snug  home. 

()n  the  limbs  all  an d  the  bark  had  been  worn  smooth 

bv  the  incessant  travelling;  squirrel  feet,  while  most  of 
the  voting  twigs  had  been  stripped  of  their  tender  baric  to 
form  salads  for  the  squirrel  family.  One  place,  between 
two  twigs,  situated  so  that  it,  was  not  visible  from  the 
ground,  was  where  Mr.  <ira\  Sq uirrel  had  evidently  been 
in  the  habit  of  enjoying  his  daily  nap,  for  it  was  polished 
until  it  was  fairly  glossy. 

Billie  leaned  over  the  entrance  to  the  nest  rather  gin- 
gerly, half  expecting  to  see  another  squirrel  pop  out  at  him. 
The  hole  was  just  large  enough  for  him  to  insert  his  fat 
brown  band,  but  somehow  or  other  Billie  was  in  no  liurr\ 
to  begin. 

"There  may  be  another  squirrel  there  just  laying  low 
for  me."  he  argued.  "  a  ml  the  minute  I  put  my  hand  in 
he']  1  bile  a  piece  out  of  it." 

1 1  lakes  a  great  deal  of  nerve  to  poke  one's  band  into  a 
dark  hole,  and  Billie  had  certain  unpleasant  memories  of 
a  story  that  he  had  once  heard  of  a  boy  poking  his  hand 
into  a  wood-pecker's  nest  and  finding  a  great  black  snake 

coiled  up  there.      Finally  lie  < i  promised  on  a  stick,  and 

selecting  a  stout  twig,  he  poked  it  about  caul .iously  inside 
until  it  met,  a  soft  round  mass.  As  continued  poking 


,    thai    far  up  among  the   Hido'i-ini:  leaves  a      elicited  no  bites.  Billie  at  last  ventured  to  put  in  his  hand. 
eh  shot  out  until  it  almost  touched  the  chestnut        ready  to  draw  it  out   like  a  flash  at.  the  first  suggestion  of 
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;i  nip.  But  iidiii'  r:iint':  instead,  his  fingers  cuinc  in  con- 
tact with  a  soft,  warm  little  ball.  "  Baby  squirrels!" 
squealed  Billie  in  great  excitement,  and,  sure  enough,  there 
were  four  pinkish,  grayish  little  squirrels  with  their  big 
eyes  still  slnit,  and  looking  forall  the  world  like  baby  rats, 

except  that  their  tails  were  long  and  thick,  and  that  each 
one  had  little  sprouting  whiskers  along  their  noses. 

Bil  lie  took  one  out  and  regarded  it  critically.  "What 
a  homely  little  thing  yon  are!"  he  observed  rudely. 

"Ee!  Ee!  E-e-e-e!"  retorted  the  baby  squirrel,  in  a 
shrill  voice,  probably  resent  ing  such  a  personal  allusion. 
Jc  was  surprising  how  such  a  small  Ihing  could  make  such 
a  noise,  and  Billie  hastened  to  put  it-back  into  its  snug 
nest,  where  it  instantly  curled  up  with  its  brothers  and 
sisters.  Billie  had  scarcely  removed  his  band  from  llie 
nest  when  he  heard  a  tremendous  scratching  along  the 
tree  trunk,  and  there  was  Mamma  Squirrel  scurrying  back- 
up the  tree  at  full  speed.  She  had  been  lurking  around 
waiting  for  that  big  two-legged  thing  to  go  away  from 
her  nest,  and  when  she.  heard  her  baby  cry,  like  all  moth- 
ers—human as  well  as  squirrel  -she  started  for  it.  There 
she  clung,  scarcely  four  feet  from  Billie's  dangling  toes 
— ears  pricked  up  and  great  eyes  looking  at  him  pleading- 
ly, as  if  she  were  trying  to  say,  "Don't  hurt  my  squir- 
i-elies!" 

•  Shoo!  go  down,  you  !"  Billie  howled,  shaking  a  dead 
branch  at  her.  "  Xot  that  I  am  afraid  of  a  scrap  with 
an  old  gray  squirrel,"  he  remarked,  "but  lifty  feet. 
from  the  ground  is  no  place  to  fuss  with  any  kind  of  a 
bitey  animal." 

He  decided  to  return  to  the  hickory  and  descend  the 
way  he  came,  for  the  squirrel  might  catch  him  at  an  un 
fair  advantage  as  he  shinned  down  the  chestnut,  and 
make  a  disastrous  rear  attack.  A  little  more  acrobatic 
work  and  Billie  was  soon  safely  landed  in  the  hickory, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  the  ground. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  back  at  the  house  again,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  arouse  the  Pater  from  his  nap. 

"Some  people  don't  know  the  difference  between  a 
squirrel  and  a  crow,"  began  Billie,  severely,  as  the  Pater 
rubbed  his  eyes  sleepih',  and  inquired  the  reason  for  this 
unceremonious  awakening. 

"So  it  was  a  squirrel's  nest,  was  it?"  remarked  the  Pa- 
ter when  he  had  heard  Billie's  story,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  sundry  scathing  sarcasms  on  his  mistake. 
"Well,  it  was  probably  a  crow's  nest  first,"  and  that  was 
all  the  satisfaction  Billie  had  out  of  the  Pater. 


A  PLANTAGENET  BRICKLAYER. 

EVERYTHING  that  concerns  the  Plantagenets  is  in- 
teresting, whether  one  approves  of  it  or  not ;  they  are 
always  magnificent  historical  figures,  and  as  ready-witted 
as  brave  and  dashing.  Thus,  when  Richard  '!.,  while 
still  a  Prince,  was  waited  upon  at  table,  after  his  lirst 
great  victory,  by  his  father,  Henry  II.,  who  said  while 
serving  him.  "  It.  is  something  of  an  honor  to  be  waited 
upon  by  a  King,"  Richard  rather  gracelessly  replied, 
"  It  is  very  fitting  that  the  son  of  a  Count  should  wait 
upon  the  son  of  a  King." 

Henrv,  the  first  royal  Plantagenet,  was  the  son  of  Mali  I 
da  and  <  Jii'll'ivy  1  'la  nt  aye  net.  (.'omit  of  Anjou,  and  grand- 
son on  the  mother's  side  of  Henry  I. 

But  it  is  with  Richard  Plantagenet.  known  as  the  Royal 
Bricklayer,  that  we  have  to  do.  The  old  narrative  says 
that  when  the  royal  residence  of  Eastwell  Park,  in  I  he 
prettiest  part  of  Kent,  was  being  built  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  gentleman  in  charge  noticed 
that  the  chief  bricklayer  applied  himself  studiously  to  a 
book  whenever  he  left  off  work.  With  more  zeal  than 
courtesy,  this  gentleman  one  day  snatched  the  book  from 
him,  and  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  it  was  in  Latin. 

When  questioned  by  a  still  greater  potentate,  the  brick- 


layer, in  a  very  honest,  straightforward  fashion,  gave  a 
most  unexpected  account  of  himself.  Ever  since  he 

• id  remember  h<- had  boarded  with  a  teacher  of  Latin. 

without  knowing  anything  of  his  parents  until  he  u.i.-, 
half-way  through  his  teens.  His  expenses  were  all  paid 
by  a  gentleman  who  came  every  quarter  for  that  purpose; 
and  one  day  this  gentleman  took  him  away  wilh  him  to 
a  grand  house  and  left  him  in  one  of  (he  lol'ly  rooms, 
\\here  a  very  imposing  looking  personage  came  to  him. 
He  was  magnificently  dressed  and  had  a  star  and  garter; 
but  lie  talked  very  kindly  to  the  lad,  and  gave  him  some 
money.  Then  his  lirst  friend  appeared  again  and  look 
him  back  to  the  Latin  teacher. 

After  a  while  his  guardian,  as  he  might  be  called,  made 
him  another  visit,  and  took  him  into  Leicestershire 
straight  to  Bosworth  Field,  of  which  he  already  knew 
something,  and  into  King  Richard's  tent.  He  was  over- 
come with  awe  and  amazement,  but  llie  King  took  him 
in  his  arms  and  told  him  that  he  was  his  son.  "To- 
morrow." said  he.  "  I  must  light  for  my  crown,  which  1 
may  lose -but  it  will  be  only  wilh  my  life.  If  I  die,  let 
no  one  know  of  our  relationship,  for  no  mercy  would  be 
shown  you.  Watch  the  battle  from  that  safe  spot,  and 
if  it  go  against  us  tly  at  once." 

A  purse  of  gold  and  a  final  embrace,  and  this  was  the 
lasi  the  l:nl  ever  saw  of  his  royal  father.  He  watched 
the  fatal  battle  from  the  safe  eminence  the  King  had 
pointed  out  to  him— perhaps  close  by  the  spot  where  the 
crown  of  England  was  concealed  in  a  hawthorn  bush  — 
and  when  he  saw  the  royal  troop:-,  overcome,  and  his 
father  killed,  he  hastened  to  Louden  in  great  terror,  and 
apprenticed  himself  to  a  bricklayer.  No  one,  he  thought. 
would  ever  look  fora  Plantagenet  111  that  capacity ;  but 
he  had  little  intercourse  with  his  fellow-workmen,  and 
all  his  leisure  time  was  spent  on  his  favorite  Latin  and 
other  reading. 

It  was  an  old  man  who  told  this  story  to  his  employers, 
who  were  greatly  interested  in  it.  His  only  desire  was 
to  build  himself  a  house  of  one  room  in  a  held  close  by, 
and  this  was  readily  granted.  He  lived  in  the  house 
about  three  years,  and  was  over  eighty  when  he  died— a 
wonderful  age  for  a  Plantagenet. 

An  entry  in  the  parish  register  of  Eastwell,  under  the 
date  of  1550,  says  that  "  Ry  chard  Plantagenet  ir«*  bnryerl 
the  22d  daye  of  December  <n/n<i  <>t  .si/j)ra,"and  a  peculiar 
mark  is  attached  to  it  which  is  used  only  for  noble  names. 
This  seems  to  be  a  proof,  not  easily  set  aside,  that  the 
narrative  is  a  true  one.  and  all  around  Eastwell  the 
princely  bricklayer  is  fully  believed  in. 


T 


THE    SAND-MAX. 

BY      F  L  A  V  E  L     S  ( •  O  T  T     MINE  S. 
HE  s;inil-in:iu   lives  down   on   the   In-acb, 

Where  the   waves   roll   on    ;iiid  on. 
He  always  keeps  just  out.  of  rrarh 
Till  the  day   is  past  ami  done1. 

I   look  for  him  and  dig  and  delve. 

Hut   lie   never  can   lie   found. 
Yet  six  hours  alter   halt    past    (\\elve 

He  is  sure  to  come  around. 

I  wish   he'd  show  himself  to  me 

And  not    wait    until    the  night, 
When  it's  so  dark  I  cannot  see 

Anything   that  is  not  li.nht. 

I   want   to  ask  him   \\liy  lie   takes 

Little   hoys  and  f;iils  alone, 
And  leaves  the   hif;   folks  wideawakes, 

I'util   half  the  nii;lit    is  ^inir. 

I'm   fioing  to  di^   for  him   some  day 

K'ifiht  down    through   the   miles  of  sand, 

Until   he's   found,  or   I    cut    a    \\  a  \ 

Clear  through   to  some   foreign   land 
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VOLUME  XIV. 


A    ',  'MK    DIVISION. 

Miiimi:.  "  1  Icre.  son,  is  a  JIM  for  you  :nnl  your  lirnllii']'. 
]  n\  nil-  il  equally  ." 

SON.  "\Vli\  d"  cakes  with  holes  in  the  middle, 

111:1111111:1  /" 

MOIIIKI:.  ".Inst  in  IcinK  pretty.  I  suppose.  Dun'!  you  like 
I  hem  sn  ,'" 

S..\.  "Yes, 'm,  they're  good  enough,  onlj  1  w  ish  I  had  to  di- 
vide with  somebodj  that  could  mi /In  hair*  " 


>M];II\I,   iilini   i/nii-ii/il}.   "Mamma,   when    l/oil    lirst   sent  me 

tn   yon,  Iniir  linl  linn   l.inill-   ll   ll-il*  HI'  .'" 

M  \\1MA.    •'  \\VI1,  ilr;ir.  I  jus!    knew    ("ill  \v  nil  Id  n't   send  me  any- 
liodv  else  \\hcn   I  wanted  vein  SIP  niiicli." 


BDni     I  ill-    >  1IONK  ItIG 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 

'•  I'\  r  got  a  parrot  lh:M  can  sing  •Sonic  Day,'"  said  Main], 
| lly 

"That's  nothing," repliod  Ma  lie] :  "  I've  got  a  canary  I  lia  t  can 
sing  IKPIC." 

DISCONTENT 

••  Wi:i  I  '"  said  tin-  Hotel  Pal  loi  Carpet,  as  the  company  went 
mil.  '•  Ihey '\c     none    at      last,  and 
I'm  glad   oi'  it .      I    am    sick    and 
tired  of  being  walked  o\  cr." 

••  You  needn't  complain."  said 
the  ('hail  "  Look  at  me.  There 
is  hardly  an  hour  in  the  day  thai 
I'm  not  sat  upon." 

••  It'  yon  had  some  one  to  play 
upon  y  our  heart  -  strings  as  I 
ha \  c.  \  on  might  complain," 
moaned  the  Piano.  w  ilh  a  melan- 
choly wail. 

"  I  >r  it'  you  were  jolted  in  y  "in 
old  age  as  1  am,"  put  in  the 
Mahogany  h'ocking  -  chair,  "1 
i  mill)  understand  y  our  being 
angry." 

••  \\,  I!."  s;,icl  the  old  lillle 
PI. He.  in  a  cracked  voice,  ••  you 
may  all  he  thankful  that  yon  arc 
not  I  old  st  orics  about,  as  I  and 
a !1  m v  family  ale. 

"Alas  !"  said  I  lie  I  li\  an  Pillow,  "  1  was  made  to  I  if  about,  and 
I  don't  expecl  an\  I  hill'.;  else." 

••  Koi  tin  part."  said  the  Chinese  Paper  Pn//lc.  "  I  never  feel 
i]llile  myself  unless  I'm  i;etl  ill;;-  a  hlou  iny  il]i  " 


.11   IIUINd    KY    AITKAllAN'CES. 

••I  KMI\V  \\  h\  thc\  call  thai  bird  an  auk,"  said  Lester  at  the 
museum. 

••  Why  V  asked  his  father 

•  I'.ci  anse  ii  looks  so  awkward,"  cried  Lester 


INGKATITUDE. 

"  I.F.AF,"  said    the    Caterpillar,   "here    comes    a  linngry-eyeil 
Sparrow        May    I  hide  under  \  on  .'" 


"  Yes,"  said  the  Leaf,  nodd 


•  ( .1  rss    I'M.  si  K   ii    A    I.I 


N  I  ION     \V11.I.    Ill  1.1-    M\     M   111   M  I 


••  Step  lively  !" 

And  the  Cater)iillar  stepped 
with  all  his  eighteen  le^s  as  In- 
had  never  stepped  before,  and 
hid  under  the  Leaf. 

lint  when  dusk  came  and  the 
Sparrows  went  to  bed,  the  Cuter- 
pillar  niew  hungry  and  ate  Un- 
friendly roof  above  his  head, 
and  clinging  to  the  stem,  he 
fell  asleep.  "I  will  wake  ear- 
ly," saiil  he,  "  and  crawl  under 
another  Leaf." 

But  greedy  folk  are  sleepy- 
headed,  and  the  Sparrow  is  an 
early  bird.  When  the  sun  rose, 
there  was  nothing  to  hide  the 
ungrateful  worm.  His  green 
jacket  shone  in  the  light.  And 
so  all  old  proverb  came  (rue  in  a 
new  way. 

Who  remembers  the  proverb  ? 


AT    NK.HT. 

A       'COON       II  U  N  T. 

WlIKN  the  golden-rod  is  blooming,  and  the  leaves  turn  brown 
and  red,    while  the   hull-frogs  are    a-booming  and  the  bats  lly 

"YouM  he!  ter  he  i  hank  fill  thai  y  on  don't  have  lo  do  the  blow-       overhead  .  w  hen  mosquitoes  cease  then    rhyming  and  the  birds 
ing  up,"  said  the  Bellows,  with  a  sigh  to  soul  \\\\  anl  II ee  —you  will  tind  the  old  'eon us  climbing  up  the 

••  Well."  said  a  husk\ ,  w  iC  /  ,   voice  .  "  when  you've  all  had  as      big  persimmou-l  ree. 

n  inch  experience  as   |'\  c  had.  max  he  y  i  m '11   learn  to   take  what  Then  your  knots  of  pine  are  lighted  and  the  dogs  \\  ith  plea- 

comes  as  I  do,  and    only  be   loo   thankful    when    I  he    wcaihcr  is      sure    howl, till    Ihey    scare   that   poor  benighted  bird  of  wisdom 
dry."  called  the  owl.      Then   regardless  of  all  chiding   to   the  swamp 

It  was  some  minutes  before   they   could   discover  w  hence  the      the  dogs  run  free,  and  they  find  the  old 'coons  hiding  up  the  big 
voice  came.      And  then  they  all  realised  thai   ihe  Door-mat  had       persimmon-live 
spoken.      And  there  was  n ore  complaining. 


A     I>I!K\IH''1'I.    TIlol'liHT. 
Ni  list:  (l,i  iiiihi/  .Ilifi-i.  "What    arc  yon   thinking  about,  Alice. 

that    y  on    keep  so  si  ill   .'" 

\MII      ••  I    was  thcss  thinkin'  'at  I'd   hate  to  be    a   alli^alor. 
'cause  if  I  had  a  little  baby  ,  it  would  haf  to  grow  up  into  auoi  h 
cr  alligator      moie  'n    I  hale  lo   lie   a  alligator  myself      Oh,  I'm 
so    ined    say  in'  it.      What    makes  yon  ask-  me  such   foolish  .|n  -s 
lions  '      I'll  nc\  er  get   that  th inked  out  straight  any  more." 


THEIR    Bl'SINKSS. 

.IIIIINNIM.  "(iramlpa,  what  is  the  best,  business  in  the  world 
for  a  man  '" 

(I!:AM>!'\  (ri-'iilini/  IHIIIII-).   ••'Tending  to  his  own  business." 

.loiixMi':.   "Hut   ho»  does  he  gel  a  business:'" 

liKAMU'A.   "That's  his  business." 

.IdllNMl.  (iniili'r  Ilia  hrinllii  ••Seems  to  me  (  iramlpas  b668 
awful  cross  to  their  grandsons  sometiuius.  Reckon  it's  thci.' 


"  \\'I:I.L,  WELL,  uo'.v  is  THIS  Fou  KNTr.r.rr.isr.  V 
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THE     FATE     OF     THE     FROQTOWN     LIMITED. 


EY    WILLIAM    MURRAY    GUAYDON. 


T^HE  Frogtown  Limited  is  only  a  memory  now,  since 
even  its  battered  remains  have,  long  since  been  con- 
verted into  kindling  wood;  but  it  will  assuredly  go  down 
to  tradition  in  the  annals  of  the  neighborhood  where  it 
once  flourished. 

Its  history  is  a  brief  one,  and  deserves  to  be  chronicled. 
Frogtown  was  a  little  rustic  hamlet,  a  dozen  houses  all 
told.  Its  inhabitants  felt  quite  out  of  the  world,  for  they 
lived  on  the  crest  of  a  high  ridge  which  sloped  downward 
to  the  valley.  At  the  very  foot  of  the  ridge,  a  mile  and 


a  quarter  away,  nestled  the  more  nourishing  village  of 
Nantillie,  which  owed  its  prosperity  to  the  railroad.  It 
boasted  a  modern  red-  shingled  station,  a  post-office,  a 
warehouse,  and  several  stores. 

A  road  connected  the  two  places.  Starting  from  Frog- 
town  it  led  down  (lie  hill  in  a  straight  line  for  slightly 
more  than  a  mile.  Then  it  curved  to  the  right,  and  ran 
parallel  with  the  railroad  track  for  several  hundred  yards, 
until  it  passed  the  station,  and  became  merged  in  the 
main  street  of  Nantillie. 


SORRELTOP    GRIPPED    THE    RUDDER    AND    STEKRED    STRAIGHT    FOR    THE    SHAGGY    HEAD. 


HAIil'KK'S    YOUNG    PEOPLE. 


vou'.Mi*;  xiv. 


lied  MI  the  village  every 
the   easi    ;il    r.  the   mi  'mini;1, 

'tern i.      The 

-ually   walked   down    in 

[to  make   i  'II  lie  Nan 

shops.  Soim-llllM 

(In"--  -  had   IM-I 'ii   M   part   of  their  nnevenl  I'nl   life  MS 

,  hi  remember,  •    er  dreamed 

of  ";rumb]i:ie-  "r   complamini:-.       Tin-i  imes,   how 

M    ihal    I -A  o  and-a  half  mile   :\  a  I  k   down  hill    and 

up  v  melj  unpleasant,  especially  in  rainy  am 

ner. 
The  Brsl  eiii/en  of  Fro^-iown  to  resenl   these  harsh  CO11 

ms  and  to  c ive  a  plan  for  ilieir  alleviation   uas 

I'.o'i  F.lder.  a  pin  1 1 1]  i.  chubby  hid  of  lifleen.  u  ilh  a  freckled 
face  .'d  of  fierj   red   Lair       I  '.\   reason  of  the  lal- 

ter  e  ha  racier  is!  ic   he   \\  a-,  eoiiimon  ly   ktiou  .,    as  Sorveltop, 
and  answered   to  ihe  same  uilli  read)    e-ood   hiniior. 

[i's   niolher  was   in   (he  habit  of   sending  him   to 

Nanlillie   on  all   sorts   of  errands   and  at    all   limes  of  day. 

Tins  made   life   a   drud'j'ery.  for  Sorrellop   was   undeniably 

la/.y.       In    lime   he   im-jhl    have   v'1'""'11    Ihni   and   lia^'uard, 

ime    .1    ii\ine-    inonuiiiclil    lo    ]iarenlal    harshness. 

lint  bi  Fore  anything  so  terrible  eonld  happen  to  him  Ins 

I    idea    caiiie   into    his   mind,  and    with    unwonted    en- 
lie    proceeded    to   ealT\     It    olll.          lie    p  re  1 1  •  1 1 1 1 1  M!    that    he 

wanted  to  heiielit   his  fellou  citi/.ens.  Iml    those  who  knew 

.•llop  thought  dilj'erenll  v.       These  critical   individuals 

were    not    tar   urong.  as    they    mi^hl    have   discovered    had 

n  presenl  one  evening   hehiml  Mr.  Klder's  barn, 

when  Sorrellop  was  unfolding  his  yreal  plan  to  an  audi 
ein-e  composed  of  his  two  chums,  lien  Kirby  and  Mae 
Halle! 

"It's   just    as    easy    as    rolling   oil'    a    IOL;'."   he    declared 

"We'll   take  ihe  wheels  oil'  my  old  express- wagon, and 

fasten  them  lo  a  lone'  plank.  It  will  he  just  like  a  bob 
sled  on  wheels,  with  a.  handle  in  front,  to  steer  by.  Won't 
we  shoot  down  lo  Na mil  lie.  I  hone h  !  No  more  huiu  tramps 
a  do/.en  times  a  \\eek  to  liny  a  quart  of  molasses  or  a 

spool  of  i  lm  ad 

lien  ami  Mac  were  equally  delighted  with  the  pro 
posed  undertaking,  for  they  were  also  tired  of  yoing 
errands  to  I  he  village. 

"  It's  a  greal  scheme,"  exclaimed  Ben.      "Yon  ought. 

lo  have  a   medal.  Sorrel  top." 

It   uon't  he  much  fun  coumi";  up  the'  hill  and  pulling 
the  wagon  after  us,  though,"  said   Mac. 

"<)h,  we  won't  mind  that."  replied  Sorreltop.  disdain- 
fully. "  It  \\ill  be  worth  walking  twice  as  far  to  have 
one  ride  down.  Besides,  there's  goin«r  to  he  more  than 
just  fun  ill  (his  scheme."  lie  continued.  "  We  can  make 

iii' y  hy  hauling  passengers  and  "oiii";  errands  for  folks. 

We'll  charge  a  nic-kel   for  every  passenger,  and  two  cents 
for  an   erra  nd  ." 

"My  mother  won't  pay  for  errands."  said  I'.i-u.  dubi- 
ous! \  .  "She'll  make  me  walk  sooner  than  that." 

"  So   will   mine."  added    Mac. 

"  They  won't  have  to  pay."  answered  Sorreltop.  "  Our 
parents  will  be  on  the  free  list,  ol' course." 

This   explanation    relieved  the  boys,  and  they    followed 

Sorreltop  to  the  wood  house  to  look  at  the  express  wainin. 

It    was  tOO  late  to  do  anything  I  hat  evening,   but,   the  ilex  I 

day  work    was  bcifiin    in   earnest.       The    uae'on    had    been 

made  by  Mr.  Flder  in  Ins  leisure,  moments,  ami  was  l.here- 

stronger    and    larger    than    the   llim>\    toys   sold   in 

stores.       The   boys  unscrewed   the  axles  from   ihe  bed.  and 

;om  Hi":  them  by  a  Ion";  bar  for  greater  strength,  thev 

<   twelve  tool   plank  on   lop.       The   front  axle  wa's 

mad.  freely  by  means  of  a  steering  apparatus. 

work  was  completed  in  two  days,  and  as  the  news 

'Cad    through    the    neighborhood,  there 

tuite  an  audience  present  on  the  July  morning  wlien 

lade.       Tie  .      n    Limiled   was  the 


upon  their  novel  invent  ion, 

and    it    looked    fully   capable    Of    hiirh    speed.       The   wheels 

painted    III  I'ed,  and   a    Han  of  scarlet    llannel 

i    that    uas   fastened   to   the    front 

end     of    the    plank         I'.oth     seemed    to    match    Sorreltop's 
head  a^  lie  Mi-addled   li  is  seal   behind  the  tiller.       He  proud- 
ly   sly  led    himself    the   engineer.    \\hlle    I'.en    and    Mac    re 
in   |  be  re  titles  of  com  1  lie  tor  a  I  id  brake-man. 

Hen  was  to  collecl  fares  and  attend  to  bae'^aev.  uhile 
Mae's  posl  uas  at  the  rear  end.  from  u  hence  he  was  ex- 
pected to  uarn  pedestrians  and  learns  out  of  the  wa\  by 
shrill  blasts  on  a  tin  lisli  horn. 

As  the  road  was  in  good  condition,  and  sloped  all  the 
wav  at  a  stead}  angle,  a  yrand  success  uas  expected  for 
Ihe  trial  trip.  The  boys  were  not  disappointed.  They 
rallied  oil'  \\ith  a  swoop  and  a  plunge  that  fairly  took 
their  breath  away.  faster  and  faster  they  sped  down 
Ihe  incline,  tossing  up  a  \el|ow  cloud  of  dust  in  their 
rear.  .lust  at  the  right  moment  Sorreltop  twisted  the 
tiller,  and  the  curve  was  safely  rounded.  In  four  min- 
utes and  a  feu  sec Is  after  it  started  on  its  mile-ami 

a  quarter  run  the'  Frootou  n  Limited  came  to  a  halt  in 
the  main  sir, -el  of  Nantillie,  greatly  to  the  amazement,  of 
the  staid  inhabitants. 

The  Irnde-e  back  was  rather  Irvine-,  but  Sorrellop  was 
too  proud  and  happ\  to  mind  heat  or  fatigue.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Limited  was  assured  by  ihat  glorious  lirst  run, 
and  the  Fro.jtown  folk's  were  not  backward  with  their 
patronage  when  they  saw  how  quickly  and  safely  they 
could  reach  Nanlillie. 

For  two  weeks  the  lads  did  a  nourishing  business. 
They  made  two  daily  trips,  usually  taking  several  pas- 
sengers down,  and  relurmii",  uilh  mail  and  such  articles 
as  uere  ordered  from  the  store  by  the  Fro^lown  house- 
wives. Pennies  and  nickels  bcjj-an  to  accumulate  in  the 
treasury,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  an  early  divi- 
dend. 

Then  the  lirst  disaster  occurred,  and  though  it  was 
really  a  very  sliyht  affair  it  caused  the  yonne;  stockhold- 
ers some  uneasiness.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  down  the 
hill  was  a  farm  house,  and  a  narrow  lane  connected  it 
with  the  road.  Abuer  Brent,  the  farmer,  was  a  surly 
sort  of  a  man,  and  was  not  on  good  terms  with  his  neigh- 
bors. He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deaf,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably this  that,  soured  his  disposition. 

As  the  Limited  was  making  its  usual  trip  one  morning. 
Abner  Brent  entered  the  road  from  the  lane,  and  turned 
down-hill.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  cross  yellow  dojr, 
and  neither  paid  any  attention  to  the  approaching  ve- 
hicle. When  the  hoys  lirst  discovered  them  they  were 
plodding  along  at  the  side  of  the  path,  and  had  they  re- 
mained there  nothing  would  have  happened.  But  just 
as  the  Limited  came  within  twenty  feet,  the  farmer  per- 
versely turned  into  the  middle  of  the  road.  Ben  yelled 
at  the  lop  of  bis  voice,  and  Mac  blew  a  territie  blast  on 
the  horn.  All  this  had  no  effect  other  than  lo  draw  the 
attention  of  the  do<>-.  Abner  Brent  trudged  stolidly  on, 
deaf  to  tin  racket  behind  him.  It  was  too  late  to  steer 
to  one  side,  and  Sorreltop's  eyes  fairly  bulged  out  with 
fright.  The  catastrophe  seemed  inevitable. 

lint  just  in  the  nick  of  time  the  farmer  heard  the 
shouts  and  the  clatter  of  the  wheels.  A  quick  glance 
showed  him  his  danger,  and  with  a  shrill  yell  he  sprang 
clear  oil'  his  feet,  and  stai^ered  backward.  The  Limited 
cleared  him  by  an  inch  or  two,  but,  the  yellow  dog  un- 
fortunately eot  ul  the  way.  and  was  tossed  clear  over 
against,  the  fence. 

When  the  startled  boys  looked  back,  Abner  Brent  was 
prancing  about  in  a  cloud  of  yellow  dust,  shaking  his  lists 
savagely,  and  the  dog  was  limping  slowly  up  the  road. 

The  return  trip  was  purposely  delayed  for  an  hour, 
and  even  then  the  boys  felt  certain  that,  the  angrv  farmer 
would  be  lying  in  wait  for  them.  The\  crept  up  the  hili 
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in  fear  and  trembling,  but  much  to  their  surprise  the  lane 
was  passed  without  a  glimpse  of  man  or  dog. 

"He'll  watch  for  us  some  other  time,"  said  lit  MI  "  It 
ain't  like  Abner  Brent  to  let  us  off  that  easy." 

"  No,  you  bet  it  ain't."  assented  Mac.  "He's  sure  to 
get  square  with  us  somehow.  He's  just  mean  enough  to 
play  some  ugly  trick." 

"  Well,  we'll  have  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  after  this," 
declared  Sorreltop.  ''It  really  wasn't  our  fault,  for  we 
did  all  we  could.  Abner  Brent  has  sense  enough  to 
know  that,  and  I  don't  believe  we'll  bear  any  more  about 
the  matter.'' 

Ben  and  Mae  did  not  share  Sorreltop's  conlidence,  and 
they  were  greatly  relieved  to  reach  the  top  of  the  hill  in 
safety.  The  adventure  was  not  mentioned  to  outsiders, 
and  when  the  afternoon  trip  was  made  without  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  fanner,  the  boys  regained  their 
usual  good  spirits,  and  concluded  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  fear.  The  next  morning's  run  was  equally 
successful.  Abner  Brent  was  working  in  a  Held  by  the 
road-side,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  Limited,  either 
going  or  coming.  The  yellow  dog  greeted  it- with  shrill 
bark's,  but  took  good  care  to  stay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence. 

This  show  of  indifference  banished  any  uneasy  doubt 
that  may  have  lingered  in  the  boys'  minds,  and  when  the 
time  came  to  make  the  afternoon  trip  to  Nantillie,  they 
did  not  give  the  farmer  a  thought.  At  ten  minutes  of 
four  o'clock  the  Limited  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
waiting  the  signal  to  start.  Sorreltop  and  Mac  were  ai 
their  posts,  and  Lien  stood  by  with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets. They  were  anxiously  watching  for  a  promised  pas- 
senger, who  was  already  five  minutes  behind  time.  The 
delay  was  vexatious,  for  the  boys  liked  to  reach  Nantillie 
before  the  train  came  in. 

"  If  she  don't  come  in  a  minute  more  we'll  go  without 
her,''  grumbled  Sorreltop. 

"I'll  fetch  her  in  a  hurry,"  replied  Mac,  putting  his 
lips  to  the  horn. 

"Hold  on;  here  she  conies  now,"  exclaimed  Ben,  as 
Aunt  Polly  Zarker  emerged  from  a  little  cottage  across 
the  way  and  tripped  into  the  road.  Aunt  Polly  was  a 
maiden  lady  with  corkscrew  curls  and  a  rather  acrid  dis- 
position. Disdaining-  Ben's  proffered  assistance,  she 
seated  herself  behind  Sorreltop,  and  carefully  arranged 
a,  big  basket  on  her  lap. 

"  I've  got  butter  an'  eggs  here,"  she  announced,  shrilly, 
"an' they  fetch  big  prices  at  the  store  now.  You  boys  be 
keerful,  an'  go  slow.  I  don't  overly  trust  this  harum- 
scarur.i  thing.  You  near  pitched  me  off  last  time." 

"  You  needn't  be  afraid,  Aunt  Polly,"  said  Ben;  "  we'll 
take  good  care  of  you.  Hold  your  basket  up  a  little, 
though.  All  aboard!"  he  added,  scrambling  to  his  seat. 
"  Let  her  go,  Mac." 

But  before  Mac  could  give  the  needed  impetus  with 
his  feet,  a  buggy  containing  two  persons  rattled  by  the 
Limited  on  its  way  down  the  hill.  The  boys  had  been 
too  much  concerned  about  their  passenger  to  see  or  hear 
its  approach. 

"Of  all  the  hard  luck!"  exclaimed  Sorreltop,  vexatious- 
ly.  "Now  we'll  have  to  wait  twenty  minutes,  or  stand 
the  chances  of  a,  collision." 

He  had  hardly  spoken  when  the  buggy  lost  a  wheel 
and  lurched  forward.  Its  occupants  scrambled  out,  and 
caught  the  horse  in  time  to  prevent  a  runaway.  The 
boys  recognized  both  men.  The  one  in  blue  jeans  and 
his  shirt  sleeves  was  Mr.  Peters,  a  farmer  who  lived 
among  the  mountains  a  half-dozen  miles  from  Frogtown. 
His  companion  was  an  odd-looking'  character.  lie  was 
short  and  fat,  with  a  round,  clean-shaven  face.  He  wore 
a  light  check  suit,  leather  leggins,  and  a  blue  yachting 
cap.  His  little  eyes  twinkled  under  a  pair  of  gold- 
rimmed  glasses. 


But  nevertheless  Professor  Schmidt  was  a  very  digni- 
fied and  intellectual  man.  He  was  a  teacher  at  the 
university  in  the  neighboring  city,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer months  he  frequently  came  to  board  at  Mr.  IVters's 
farm,  when-  he  could  hunt  geological  specimens  and 
plants  to  his  heart's  content. 

The  Professor's  normal  temperament  was  phlegmatic 
and  stolid,  but  when  he  saw  the  broken  wheel  he  became 
tremendously  excited.  "  Acli,  this  is  bad."  he  cried.  "  I 
shall  lose  the  train.  You  can  repair  it  in  time,  eh?" 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  replied  Mr.  Peters,  as  be  proceeded 
to  unharness  the  horse.  "  You  see,  it's  a  job  for  a  wagon- 
maker;  the  spokes  are  out  of  the  hub." 

"  Then  1  shall  run."  exclaimed  the  Professor.  "  I  will 
go  down  the  hill  in  time,  maybe." 

He  darted  to  the  buggy,  and  hauled  out  a  small  valise 
and  a  bundle  of  walking-sticks. 

"Hold  oil,"  cried  the  farmer.  "These  hoys  here  will 
take  you  down  in  a  jiffy  on  their  new-fangled  machine. 
It's  safe  enough,  for  heaps  of  folks  have  tried  ii 

The  Professor  looked  doubtfully  at  the  Limited,  and 
then  pulled  out  his  watch.  "It  is  live  minutes  to  four 
o'clock — to  the  time  of  the  train,"  he  exclaimed,  anxiously. 
"I  must  be  a  passenger  on  it  to  the  city,  where  I  haf  a 
most  bressing  pisness  engagement.  If  you  poys  will  ride 
me  to  the  station  in  time  this  shall  be  yours."  He  held 
out  a  crisp  one-dollar  bill. 

The  prospect  of  such  wealth  almost  took  Sorreltop's 
breath  away.  "All  right,"  lie  gasped.  "Five  minutes 
is  plenty  time." 

"Jump  on,  quick!"  shouted  Ben,  snatching  the  valise 
and  the  bundle  of  sticks. 

The  Professor  straddled  the  seat  close  behind  Aunt 
Polly,  and  held  on  with  both  hands.  Ben  sprang  to  his 
place,  and  Mac  instantly  pushed  off. 

"Here  we  go,"  yelled  Sorreltop.  "  Keep  your  feet  up 
back  there!" 

The  excitement  proved  too  much  for  Aunt  Polly.  "Let 
me  off !"  she  screamed.  "I'll  walk  down.  Sakes  alive! 
I'll  be  murdered,  and  lose  my  butter  and  eggs.  Stop 
right  away,  you  owclacious  brats!" 

But  Aunt.  Polly's  entreaties  were  in  vain.  The  Limited 
was  going  like  a  whirlwind  now,  and  stopping  was  quite 
out  of  the  question.  Mr.  Peters  loudly  cheered  his  de- 
parting guest,  and  when  the  Professor  imprudently  turned 
around  to  wave  a  farewell,  he  lost  his  balance,  and  would 
have  fallen  off  had  not  Ben  caught  him  by  the  waist. 
After  that  he  gave  all  his  attention  to  the  seat. 

Aunt  Polly  continued  to  utter  shrill  exclamations  until 
Mac  drowned  them  by  sonorous  blasts  of  the  horn.  Then 
she  clawed  at  Sorreltop,  who  utterly  disregarded  the  at- 
tack, and  kept  his  hands  on  the  tiller  and  his  eyes  on  the 
stretch  of  road  ahead,  like  a  faithful  engineer. 

The  extra  momentum  given  by  the  two  passengers  car- 
ried the  Limited  half-way  down  the  hill  at  more  than  its 
usual  speed.  The  wheels  hissed  like  a  buzz-saw,  and  the 
rush  of  air  snatched  Sorreltop's  cap  away. 

Just  this  side  of  Abner  Brent's  lane  was  a  long  dip  in 
the  road.  The  view  ahead  was  briefly  cut  off  as  the 
Limited  whizzed  by  this,  and  when  the  slight  ridge  be- 
yond was  gained  the  boys  saw  a  big  brown  animal  graz- 
ing near  the  curve  of  the  road,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 

"  There's  Dagon,''  cried  Sorreltop.  in  alarm.  "  I  know 
what  that  means.  He's  been  turned  loose  on  purpose. 
Hold  tight,  boys,  and  we'llgo  by  with  a  rush." 

It  was  indeed  Dagon,  the  largest  and  worst-tempered 
bull  for  miles  around;  nor  was  there  any  doubt  that 
Abner  Brent  had  driven  him  intentionally  into  the  road, 
hoping  by  tins  means  l.o  gratify  his  spite  against  the  boys. 

At  first  there  seemed  a  fair  chance  of  slipping  by  un- 
molested, but  this  quickly  vanished  when  the  ugly  brute 
heard  the  rumble  of  the  Limited  and  looked  up.  The 
crimson  flag  and  the  glaring  red  wheels  were  a  plain 
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road, 

ii 

In  side.  .1  ill  he 

lieu   Mac  i  ned 

Of  thi       Or       Dag'  HI  merely  bellowed  the  louder. 

ami  ,  rmer  stand.      Ii  was  mil   of  i  he  i|iiest  ion  to 

afe  distance   from   the  hull.      Tin1  only    hope 
lav  ill  a  swift  rush. 

pas    brief    lime    In   prepare   In   meet    the    danu'-i-. 
lull.  .  eltop    hail    In-    wits    ahdiil     him.  anil 

his  resolvi  iken    before    the  i|U.-irler   ul'  a    mile    had 

decreased  hy   hall'.       "  hoii't    he  alVaul."  he  slicmlcd.  turn 
around    In   hi-    edin|ianidMs.       "I'll    si  nkc   the 
hriile  fairly,  and    knock   him   plump  out   of  the  path.       II 

eer  id  due  -i'le  hell  have  us 

Surre|lop  spoke   as  confident!}    as   though    llie   dhslaele 

ahead    was  no   inure  to    he    feared   than     \l i1  Ill-cut's   ye] 

lo\\  doe-.  |,u|  none  the  less  he  i|iiaked  iiiuardly  as  he 
gripped  the  rudder  and  .steered  straight  fur  the  shaggy 
head  with  its  llaming  eyes  and  louered  hiirns. 

Professor  Schmidt  shunted  huar-elyat  thehrule.  hut  he 
eunld  scarcely  he  heard  for  Aunt  Polly's  hysterical 
screams.  "Murder:  lire!  thieves!"  she  screeched,  ami 
then  fell  hack  un  (he  I'rufessur's  hreasl.  Mac's  hum  and 
lien's  piping  vuice  joined  m  the  din.  hut  all  the  racket 
only  added  lu  the  hull's  rage. 

The  suspense  did  nut  last  long.  In  slightly  more  than 
a  minute  from  the  time  the  Unite  \vas  lir.-t  sighted  the 
\vhir  of  the  wheels  ended  in  a.  dull  crashing  thud  as 
1  lagon's  head  -truck  the  front  axles.  Never  was  there  a 
more  surnriseil  and  discomfited  hull  than  that  same  1  >agon 
when  he  found  himself  toppled  over  in  the  dust  with  a 
spl  ill  ing  headache 

And  what  of  the  Limited?  Well,  it  is  doubtful  if  any- 
one of  its  passengers  knew  exactly  what  followed  that 
cra-h.  Sorrel  lop  went  over  ]>a  gun's  head  and  turned  an 
extra' somersault  in  the  dust.  Aunt  Polly  landed  in  a 
ditch  hy  the  road-Side,  with  the  haskct  inverted  over  her 
head.  She  was  spattered  from  head  to  foot  with  hroken 
eggs  and  smashed  butter,  and  helievini!  the  moisture  to 
he  hi  ui  ii  I.  she  screamed  murder  as  long  as  her  hreath  lasted. 

Professor  Schmidt    rode    in    triumph    for   half  a   do/en 

yards  on  the  rear  w  heels  and  part,  of  the  plank,  and   linal- 

ly   sal    down     in    the    middle    of    the   road.       lien    and    Mac 

tumUled    oil'   (he    wayon   together,  and    were    the    lirst    to 

lusty  and   scared,  hut  uninjured. 

They  hastily  retreated  to  the  fence,  for  hy  this  time 
1'aiMJii  had  regained  his  feet,  and  being  in  a  most,  atro- 
cious humor,  uas  glaring  ahmil  for  some  means  of  ap- 
peasing his  sense  of  insult  and  injury,  lie  found  it  in 
the  red  fore-wheels  of  the  wagon,  and  prouipl  ly  tossed 
them  over  the  fence.  Then  he  amhled  toward  Aunt 
Polly;  hut  the  animated  hasket  and  themutlled  .screams 
thai  proceeded  from  under  n  caused  him  to  sheer  m  (In- 
direction of  Sorrellop.  who  had  just  discovered  hisabililv 
t.o  walk,  and  was  limping  for  the  nearest  fence.  Korln 
nately  for  Sorrel  top.  l>agon  slopped  to  hellow.  and  paw 
ii'  ground — his  usual  prelude  lu  a  charge,  and  in  that 
lirief  interval  something  occurred  thai  diverlod  the  hull's 
rage,  to  a  new  channel.  The  whistle  of  the  approaching 
train  was  heard  in  the  distance, and  the  shrill  choo-cl > 

had   an  eleetri  I'ying  etl'ect   upon    Professor  Schmidt.       lie 

mbled   to  his  feet,  shook-  himself,  snatched  his  valise 

and  bundle  Of  Sticks  which  lay  a  few  f'-et  oil',  and  started 
doun  the  hill  on  a  gallop,  oblivious  to  the  fact  thai  his 
yachting-cap  was  missing,  and  that  the  fringe  of  |h,,  rod 
(lay  had  hecomc  entangled  with  the  huttons  of  his  coat 
la  i  Is.  He  was  loo  excited  to  feel  I  he  si  a  IV  lla  ppi  1 1  g  against 
liis  leys  as  he  ran.  He  thought  of  nothing  hut  the  ap- 
•  Minj  train  and  thai  '  Uressi  ng  pisness  "  i  n  the  city. 
But  ]>agun  saw  the  fluttering  strip  uf  scarlet,  and  charged 


i         The  d  i-la  nee   het  ween    them 

rapullv    dei  mil    ihe   hoys    forgot,   their  aches  and 

men!   of  the   race.       Aunt    I'olly 

emei-M,  ,|  from  the  Ua-kel,  and  shrilly  ejaculated  "( J  ra- 
dons sakes  alive!  he'll  he  killed!"  Then  she  promptly 
uent  oil  inlo  anolher  lil  of  hy.-lerics. 

The    Professor  was  safely  around  the    curve    hefore   the 

thunder  i. f  Dagon's  lioofs  apprised  him  of  his  peril.      He 

glanced  over  his  shoulder  and  Ihen  ran  straight  on,  evi- 
dently thinking  re  of  the  train  than  of  the  hull.  An- 

momeiit  of  such  foolhardy  conduct  would  have 
resulted  in  a  tossing,  hut  happily  the  train  whizzed  by 
him  just  Ihen.  and  u  ilh  I  he  intention  of  taking  a  short- 
cut lie  headed  for  the  fence  that  separated  the  track  from 
the  road.  The  cut  was  nne\  peciedly  sliort;  ill  fact,  Da- 
e-on  hulled  him  over  the  fence  with  such  force  that  he 
stood  on  his  head  for  a  second  or  t  wo.  He  quickly  gained 
in-  feet,  shook  the  valise  and  sticks  at  Dagon,  and  trotted 
after  the  Irani,  uhich  had  hy  this  lime  slowed  up  at  the 
station.  He  sera  lidded  a  Loan  I  the  last  car  j  list  as  it  started, 
and  with  him  vanished  the  dollar  hill  which  the  Uoys  felt 
they  had  justly  earned. 

The  red  May  staid  behind,  firmly  impaled  on  the  hull's 
horns,  and  while  the  little  jjroup  of  spectators  watched 
havon's  antics  from  a  distance,  Abner  Brent  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  I  he  collision,  full  of  sympathy  and  regrets  for 
\\hal  had  occurred.  He  declared  that  the  hull  had  gored 
Ins  way  out  of  the  field,  and  pointed  to  some  broken  fence 
rails  as  proof  of  the  assertion.  The  boys  were  disinclined 
to  believe  this,  but  as  they  could  not  well  argue  with 
a.  deaf  man,  they  accepted  the  explanation  as  gracefully 
as  possible.  Aunt  Polly  was  assisted  to  the  farm-house 
and  left  in  Mrs.  Brent's  care.  Then  the  boys  limped  sadly 
hack  to  Krogtown  with  the  fragments  of  the  wreck,  while 
Aimer  ISrenl  and  his  hired  men  started  after  the  unruly 
I  >au<m. 

The  Limited  was  never  rebuilt,  for  Sorrel  top  wisely 

-hided  that  a  new  venture  would  meet  with  parental 

disapproval.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  the  boys  had  to 
turn  over  every  cent  of  their  earnings  to  Aunt  Polly  as 
compensation  for  her  lost  egys  and  butter.  They  are  still 
hoping  to  get  that  dollar  bill,  though  Professor  Schmidt 
has  not,  been  seen  in  Frogtown  since  the  memorable  day 
of  his  race  with  Dagon. 


HOW    BAENEY'S    I'Ki    PAID    THE    RENT. 

"   \\  MIAT'I.L    I   do?"   -aid   P.ainey    Mcliivw, 

"To   settle    my    delit    t  o-iiiorrow  ? 
To   pay   lint    I've   hardly   a   ciat. 

An'  can   nayllirr  liey,   nor  liorr»\\. 
My  sheep  an-   M( ,  milcli   co\\s    I've  none  ; 

I'd    me  steels    these,  tear-  are   Iliiwin'; 
ll'.-   Hie.  truth    I    tell — I've   naught    to  sell 

To  p.-i\    Hie   delil    that's  osvin'." 
.lust,   then   broke,  in   good   1'afc  Mcfilyun, 

"  \Vliisht,  lad,  I'll    \\in   your  hatlle. 
\Vliv    nut    from   Hie   pen    take   \oiir   pig    lien, 

And   sell    him    in    place  of  cattle  .'" 
"Oil.  what  'II    I   do?"  .-aid   poor  MrOrevv, 

"  lien's  a   pig    not    worth   his  fodthei  ; 
To  thry   In  make  on    him   pork  and   liacon 

Would    he    lull     useless    llodtller. 

I   feed   him    \\ilh   com   a  peck   aieh   morn, 
Whin    I   think    for  eookin'   to  kill   it  : 

Hut  whin   into  the  measure  I  dump  me  treasure, 
Sine,  Pat,  he  doesn't    l,alf  till   it!" 

At  last  McCrcw   pays  I  lit.  landlord's  due, 
And  others,  when   called   to   fee  'em; 

l-'or  his  razor-hack   pig  draws  a  salary  hig 

I 'mm   a   First-class  Hinie  Museum.  K.  W.  M. 
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BY    WILLIAM    HAMILTON   GIBSON, 
AUTHOR  OF  "  SHARP  EYES,"  "  HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS,"  ETC. 


xVRELESS  observation  of 
Nature  is  responsible  for 
some  curious  misrepre- 
sentations of  her  most 
simple  facts.  Even  those 
of  us  who  stand  some- 
what in  the  relation  of 
nature  teachers,  namely, 
artists,  both  draughtsmen 
anil  painters,  and  from 

I  whom  we  have  a  right  to 

expect   absolute    fidelity, 

are  not  free  from  our  shortcomings  as  truth- 
ful chroniclers.     Thus  how  often  we  see  other 
.  wise  beautiful  landscapes  marred  by  features 

which  rebel  against  all  laws  of  natural  philoso- 
phy— of  a  storm  sky  above  a  sunlit  scene,  for  instance, 
spanned  by  the  arc  of  the  rainbow,  and  with  all  the 
shadows  of  trees  and  other  objects  thrown  sidewise !  Then 
there  is  thai,  inverted  or  very  "dry"  crescent  moon  in 
western  twilight  skies;  and  how  seldom  do  we  see  the 
beautiful  law  of  the  twining  tendril  appreciated  m  the 
most  careful  design  of  the  botanical  draughtsman  I 

For  years  the  tendril  was  to  me  the  conventional  spiral, 
twisting  like  a  continuous  curl  or  spring  from  the  par- 
ent branch  to  the  support  within  its  clasp;  and  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  not  one  in — well,  a  good  many  of  us,  who 
should  have  gone  out  to  our  grape-vine  or  passion-vine 
or  melon  patch,  without  a  previous  forewarning,  would 
have  been  able  to  tell  correctly  the  pretty  little  story  of 
its  tendril  methods,  or  have  even  noted  the  curious  little 
kink  which  is  the  infallible  peculiarity  of  the  climbing 
tendril. 

What  is  a  tendril — botanically  speaking?  That  de- 
pends. It  is  one  thing  in  this  plant,  quite  another  in 
that,  so  students  of  vegetable  anatomy  or  morphology 
soon  discover. 

It  is  soon  perfectly  plain  that  the  stem  is  a  modified 
root.  For  instance,  plants  have  been  taken  up  from  the 
sod  and  replaced  in  the  ground  upside  down,  the  roots 
subsequently  becoming  stems,  and  bearing  leaves,  and 
the  buried  leafy  stems  assuming  the  functions  of  roots. 


AN    IMPOSSIBLE    AND    REAL    TENDRIL. 
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Leaves  are  mere  modified  branches,  and  the  flowers  mod- 
iliecl  leaves.  Pistils  and  stamens  in  flowers  are  modified 
petals,  or  rather  petals  are  modified  stamens,  the  "  dou- 
bling'' of  flowers  representing  the  being  thus  accomplish- 
ed, while  the  petals  again  are  mere  changed  leaves.  A 
neighbor  of  mine  has  a  bush  bearing  green  roses — all 

leaves.  In  the 
water-lily  you  will 
find  it  difficult  to 
determine  just 
where  the  stamen 
ends  and  the  pet- 
als begin,  so  grad- 
ual is  the  blend- 


ing. In  the  pe- 
ony the  same  is 
true,  and  car- 
ried still  fur 
(her  in  the 
merging  of  pet- 
als and  raly.v 
into  the  approx- 
imate leaves. 

And  so  it  is 
with  tendrils. 
In  certain 

plants  the  point 
of      the      leaf, 
through      ages 
of  "  natural  se- 
lection,''      has 
gradually  been 
prolonged   into 
a  slender  arm, 
which       clasps 
the  branches  of 
trees,    and    en- 
ables the  plant  thus   en- 
dowed to  climb  higher  to 
sun  and  sky,  and  thus  to 
thrive    more    vigorously 
than     its     less -fortunate 
brothers.      The    plant    so 
a  d  van  tageously  equ  i  pped 
transmits     its     tendency 
to   its  offspring,  and    has 
therefore      survived      in 
place    of  its   ancient 
fellows,  and    is    the 
type    perpetuated   or 
"selected"    by     na- 
ture. Such  a  tendril, 
then,  is    a    modi  fled 
leaf.      How    is    it  in 

the  pea?  Here  we  find  four  leaflets  in  two  opposite 
pairs,  but  no  odd  leaflet  at  the  end  of  the  main  stalk, 
such  as  we  see  it}  almost  all  other  plants  of  its 
family.  But  in  place  of  thisleaflet  we  find  a  branch- 
ing tendril  reaching  out  on  all  sides  for  conquest. 
How  quietly  by  the  aid  of  these  eager  arms  the  sweet- 
pea  climbs  to  the  top  of  its  brush!  In  the  com- 
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or   sinil^i x    we 

see    two    slender    threadlike 
1,'iidrlls    grou  in-/    from     llic 

base  of  each   leaf.     1  lere  we 
have    another    modification, 

.•I  development  of  the  "sti- 
pule," ihat  tiny  pointed 
•ill  conimon  to  ma;;\ 
leaves.  .'UK!  p:irt  icularly  no- 
table ;i(  the  base  of  a  rose 
leaf  Si  ill  another  plan  has 
.  i|  veil  ill  t  lie  g  -:lpe- 
\  in,'  1 1'  we  examine  our 
g  rap,-  a  I'lior  in  .1  HIM'  we  Hud 
a  number  of  drooping,  sway 
ing  branches.  The'  leave- 
are  scattered  sinu'l.v  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  inches  along 
the  branch,  each  of  tile  up 
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]ier  ones  being'  at 
tended    on    its    op 
jiosite     side     by    a 
drooping  cluster  of 
mignonette  -  scent 
ed  blossoms.     Thus 
th"\     follow   down 

toward  the  lip  ol'  the  branch,  where  the  clusters  sudden  I  \ 
cease,  and    are     replaced     by     loll}-;    slender    curving    and 
branched      tendrils,     sometimes      ten 
inches  Ion"/.       \\'e  might  thus  reason 
ably    assume   ihe  tendril    in    this   case 
lo  lie    a    modilied  blossom   cluster,  hut 
there  is  no  need  for  us  ever  to  assume 
such  a  thing.       If  we  will  only  search 
with    siillicient    care    we    shall    at    last 
discover  the  absolute  proof  of  the   fact 
in    a    tendril   which   is   partly   in   blos- 
som, the    nearest     leaf    joint     above    il 
having  a  full  cinsterof  blossoms,  and 
the    tendril    below    it,  nearer  the   lip. 
llOl   a    feu    ^-altered  Mower  buds  at   its 
tips.      This    grape-vine   instance   may- 
be taken  as  a  demonstration  that  in  no  case  is  the  ten- 
dril   a    special    or    primal    organ,  but    merely    an  old   one 
adapted  to  a  new  purpose.      In  one  instance'  from  a  leaf, 
in  another  from   a   flower  stall;,  just   which  can  general- 
ly be  determined  by  a  sufficient  search  for  the  telltale  in- 
fi  nni'il/iilt'  f<n'i>/  somewhere  lo  be  found  on   the  plant. 
All"  most    beautiful   ot   all  tendrils  are  those   of 


the  passion  llowerand   plants  of  the  melon   family .  nota- 
bly   the    uild    star  cucumber,   whose    portrait    is    here    pre- 
,,111,,1.       It   is  a   more  or  less  common   weed,  to   be   found 
about  -jardens  and  barn   \ards,  u  here  il   covers  the  fences- 
u  ith  its  profuse  clambering  growth,  its  stalks  every- 
where entangled  or  drau  n  close  to  support  by  their 
long  green    spiral    springs,  and     its    free  branching 
young  i,' i id  nl  l  ips  reaching  out  in  all  directions  for 
fresh  fooi  hold,  and  in  its  absence  content  at  length 
with    a    friendly   intertwining  among   themselves. 

and  a  consequent   laii'j'le  of  "Teen  convolutions.       It 
hard   to   believe  thai   ihese  hint;  OUtreaching  arms 
at    Ihe    summit   of    Ibis    vine   are   idenl  ical  with    the 
closely    I  \\  i  sled    spirals  below,  bill   such   is  the  case; 
let   aiiv  one  of  them   once   fee]   the  contact  of  even 
I  in'  frailest    support,  of  t  wig  or  stalk,  ami 
it  is  soon  close  ill  the  embrace  of  its  eager 
tip.  and    the    contraction    of    the    spring 
commences,  but  the  method  of  this  con- 
I  |-acl  ion  is  wort  b  our  si  ndy. 

In  order  for  this  lendril  to  coil  it  must 
tic/'uf.  and  it  is  perfectly  plain  oil  gener- 
al   principles    thai,    with    both    ends   held 
fast  twisting  is  impossible'        But  this  lit- 
tle  paradox  is  evidently  dismissed  by  the- 
tendril.      If  ue  tie  a  short  string  between 
two  given   points,  and  attempt  to  twist  it  with   our 
linger  and  thumb,  we  succeed  in  turning  the  string, 
'tis    true,  but   the  twist    on    the    riirht    side  neutral- 
izes that  on  the  left,  being  in  the  opposite  direction. 
In   Ibis    uay    only  can    the   cord    be   twisted.       If  we 
I  u  ist  with  sufficient  patience  we  may  imitate  I  he  coil 
of  the  tendril,  which  is  performed    precisely  in  this 
\\a\        Herein   lies   the   secret  of  that  little  loop  or 
kink    in  the  centre  of    all   tendrils — a  given    point, 
which   cannot  be  determined  on   the  extended  ten- 
dril, but    whose  mission    is    to   rrrcr.sr   the   twist    in 
opposite  directions  as  soon  as  the  tip  has  secured  its 
contact,  and   thus  permit  the  coiling  process  to  pro- 
ceed.     In    tendrils   of  exceeding    length  several  of 
these  reverse  loops   may  be  found  at  regular  inter- 
vals, sometimes  as  many  as  six   in  a   single  lendril, 
but  the  coiling  process  usually  awaits  this  contact. 
I'nsatistied  tendrils  of   the  grape,  for  instance,  will 
remain  unchanged  through  the  entire  season,  or  un- 
til their  sensitive  touch  has  been  lost.      Others,  like 
those    of  the   passion-Mower,   will    occasionally    be- 
come discouraged  and  curl  up  all   by  themselves,  in 
which  case,  the  ol  her  tip  being  free,  the  curl  is  per- 
fect and  continuous  and  without  the  reverse  loop, 
which  is  now  unnecessary.       Hut  the  function   of  the  ten- 
dril  is  to  ela.sp    and    hold.      Its  growth  is  not  complete 
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until  thus  quickened  by  the  new  responsibility.  Ten- 
drils on  duty  become  tough  and  sinewy  in  comparison 
to  their  idling  neighbors.  How  firm  and  rigid  are  these 
swollen  coils  upon  the  grape-vine! 

\Ve  do  not  gather  "  figs  from  thistles,"  but  some 
equally  incongruous  botanical  associates  arc  sometimes 
brought  about  through  the  insinuating  and  clambering 
methods  of  the  tendril.  Have  we  not  all  seen  apple 
trees  bearing  pumpkins  or  squashes  or  gourds,  all  ori 
ginally  carried  thither  in  the  form  of  great  yellow  blos- 
soms or  tender  si  loots  !  The  grape- vine  occasionally  pi  ays 
a  singular  botanical  prank  in  the  orchard.  Here  is  a 
drooping  tendril  which  has  been  swinging  about  for 
weeks  from  its  vine  canopy  on  the  old  apple  tree.  It  had 
become  almost  discouraged,  when  a  chance  •  favoring 
breeze  wafted  its  tip  in  contact,  with  an  apple  close  by. 
It  was  its  last  chance  ;  with  its  hooked  extremity  it 
clasped  the  stem  of  the  fruit,  and  soon  made  itself  fast 
wit.h  three  or  four  firm  coils.  Doubtless  the  little  re- 
versing loop  somewhere  along  the  tendril  was  also  awak- 
ened from  its  chronic  lethargy,  and  did  its  best  to  start 
the  coil.  Presumably  it  succeeded,  for  the  pull  was  suffi- 
cient to  dislodge  the  apple,  which,  falling  to  the  entire 
length  of  the  tendril,  was  still  held  fast  in  the  grip,  whose 
new  responsibility  had  given  it  new  strength. 

And  there  our  apple  hung  for  weeks,  swinging  like  a 
pendulum  from  the  slender  grape-vine,  the  coils  on  duly 
still  keeping  their  firm  grip  on  the  stem,  even  though  all 
above  were  straightened  bv  the  weight  of  the  burden. 


A    LITTLE    BOARDINU-SCIIOOL  SAMARITAN. 

BY     NOKA     PEIillY 
I. 

IT  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  Eva  Nelson  and  Alice 
King  were  sitting  in  their  little  study  parlor  at  the 
Hill  House  Seminary  poring  over  their  lesson  chapter  for 
the  next  day.  It  was  the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  with 
the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan.  At  last  Eva  flung  her- 
self back  and  exclaimed,  "  We  can't  be  good  as  they  were 
in  those  Bible  days,  no  matter  what  anybody  says — things 
are  different." 

''Of  course  they  are,"  responded  Alice.  "Who  said 
they  weren't?" 

Eva  turned  to  the  volume  before  her,  and  read  aloud 
about  the  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves,  and  the 
good  Samaritan  who  came  along  and  bound  up  his 
wounds  and  took  care  of  him. 

"  Now  how  can  we  do  things  like  that?"  she  said. 
"Oh,  Eva,  I  should  think  you  were  about  five  or  six 
years  old  instead  of  a  girl  of  thirteen.  Nobody  means 
that  you  are  to  do  just  those  particular  things.  What 
they  do  mean  now  is  that  you  are  to  be  good  to  people 
who  are  in  trouble — people  who  need  things  done  for 
them." 

"Well,  I'd  be  good  to  them  if  I  had  a  chance;  but 
what  chance  do  I  have  now  with  all  my  lessons?  When 
1  grow  up  I  shall  belong  to  charitable  societies,  as  mam- 
ma does,  and  give  things  to  poor  folks,  and  go  to  see 
I bem.  I  can't  now;  girls  of  our  age  can't,  of  course." 

"  We  can  do  some  things  in  vacations — get  up  fairs 
and  things  of  that  kind,  and  give  the  money  to  the  poor." 
"Ob,  I've  done  that.  I  helped  in  a  fair  last  summer, 
and  we  gave  the  money  to  the  children's  hospital.  But 
Miss  Vincent  said  last  week  that  all  of  us  could  find 
ways  of  doing  good  every  day  if  we  would  keep  our  eyes 
and  ears  and  hearts  open;  and  I've  felt  ever  since  that 
she  was  keeping  her  eyes  open  on  the  watch  for  something 
she  expected  me  to  do." 

"Nonsense!  She  knows  as  well  as  we  do  that  we 
haven't  time  to  do  any  more  now.  She  means  when  we 
grow  older.  But  look  at  the  clock — five  minutes  to  sup- 


per-time, and  I've  got  to  'do'  my  hair  all  over,  the  braid 

is  so  I'ro'.v/el  v." 

"  What  makes  you  braid  \i'f.  Why  don't  you  let  it 
hang  in  a  curl,  as  you  used  to?" 

"  I  told  you  why  yesterday— because  that  Burr  girl  has 
made  me  sick  of  curls,  with  that  great  black  flop  of  hers 
stringing  down  her  back.  She'd  make  me  sick  of  any- 
thing. I  haven't  worn  my  reil'blouse  since  she  came  out 
with  that  liei-y  thing  of  hers.  7.S)i7  it  horrid?" 

"Yes,  horrid !" 

A  few  minutes  after,  as  Eva  and  Alice  were  stirring 
their  cocoa  at  the  supper  table,  the  girl  they  had  been 
criticising  came  hastily  into  the  dining-room  and  took 
her  place.  She  was  a  tall  girl  for  her  age,  with  a  heavy 
ungainly  figure,  a  swarthy  skin,  and  black  hair  which 
was  tied  back  in  a  long  curl.  She  wore  a  dark  plaid 
skirt,  with  a  blouse  of  fiery  red  cashmere,  and  a  hair  rib- 
bon of  a  dee])  violet  shade.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  ill-matched  or  more  unbecoming.  The  girl  who 
sat  beside  her,  pretty  Janey  Miller,  was  a  great  contrast, 
with  her  blond  curls,  her  rosy  cheeks,  and  simple  well- 
titling  dress  of  blue  serge.  Hi  r  every  movement,  too, 
was  as  full  of  grace  as  Cordelia  Burr's  was  exactly  the 
reverse.  Everything  seemed  to  go  well  with  Janey;  ev- 
erything seemed  to  go  ill  with  Cordelia.  She  spilled  her 
cocoa,  she  dropped  her  knife,  she  crumbled  her  ginger- 
bread, and  she  clattered  her  cup  and  saucer.  Certainly 
she  was  not  a  very  pleasant  person  to  sit  near.  But 
Janey  tried  to  conceal  her  annoyance,  and  succeeded 
very  well,  until  at  the  end  of  the  meal  Cordelia,  in  her 
headlong  haste  in  leaving  her  seat,  tipped  over  a  glass  of 
water  upon  her  neighbor's  pretty  blue  dress.  This  was 
too  much  for  Janey,  and  it  was  little  wonder  that  she 
jumped  up  with  an  impatient  exclamation,  nor  that  she 
declared  to  Eva  and  Alice  a  little  later  that  Cordelia 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself  for  being  so  careless,  and 
that  she  did  wish  she  didn't  have  to  sit  next  to  her. 

"I  suppose,  though,  I  shall  have  to  sit  there  until  the 
end  of  this  term;  but  there's  one  thing  I'm  not  going  to 
do  anymore:  I'm  jiot going  to  dance  with  her;  she  doesn't 
keep  step,  and  she  does  dress  so!"  concluded  Janey. 

"Yes,  she  does  dress  dreadfully;  and  to  think  it's  her 
own  fault.  She  chooses  her  things  herself,"  said  Eva. 

"No!"  exclaimed  Janey. 

"Yes,  she  does;  her  mother  is  'way  off  somewhere, 
and  Cordelia  gets  what  she  likes." 

"And  she  doesn't  know  any  better  than  to  like  such 
horrid  things !  Sometimes  she  looks  as  if  she'd  lived  with 
wild  Indians!" 

"That's  it— that's  it,  I  forgot!"  shouted  Eva.  "She 
has  lived  'way  off  out  in  a  Territory  on  an  Indian  reser- 
vation Her  father  is  an  army  officer  of  some  kind." 

"\oung  ladies,  young  ladies,  look  at  your  clocks!" 
suddenly  called  a  voice  outside  the  door. 

"Why,  goodness,  it's  bedtime!"  whispered  Janey. 
"  Good-night,  good-night. " 

The  next  afternoon,  when  the  Sunday  classes  were  in 
session  in  the  great  hall,  Janey.  who  was  not  in  the  same 
class  with  Eva  and  Alice,  wondered  as  she  looked  across 
at  them  what  they  could  be  talking  about  that  seemed  so 
interesting'.  This  is  what  they  were  talking  about : 
Alice,  in  her  clever  exact  way,  had  told  Miss  Vincent  the 
whole  of  that  little  Saturday-night  talk  concerning  the 
good  Samaritan.  Miss  Vincent  smiled  when  Alice  told 
of  Eva's  odd  simplicity  of  application,  but  as  Alice  went 
on  and  presented  Eva's  perplexity  and  her  plea  for  girls 
of  her  asre — their  lack  of  time  and  all  that,  and  her  own 
assurance  to  Eva  that  Miss  Vincent  did  not  mean  what 
Eva  fancied  that  she  did,  Miss  Vincent,  in  a  quick,  decided, 
almost  eager  way,  started  forward  and  cried: 

"Oh,  but  I  did!  I  did  mean  it.  Girls  of  your  age  can 
do — oh,  so  much.  You  are  thinking  of  only  one  way  of 
doing — helping  the  poor,  visiting  people  in  need.  I  iloii'l 
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think  v>u  can  do  iiincli  rif  that.  I  think  that  /s  mostly 
for  older  people;  hut  you  live  in  a  lit  Lie  world  of  your 
own — a,  girls'  world,  where  you  can  help  or  hurt  one  an- 
other every  day  and  hour  by  what  you  dn  or  say.  Oh,  I 
kno\v,  I  know,  for  I  went  through  sueh  suffering  once — 
was  so  hurt  when  I  might  have  been  helped.  But  let  me 
tell  you  about  it,  and  then  you'll  see  what,  I  mean.  It 
was  when  1  was  between  twelve  and  thirteen.  We  had 
just  come  to  Boston,  and  I  was  srnl.  to  a  strange  school. 
1  was  very  shy,  but.  ashamed  to  show  that  I  was;  SO  when 
tin'  <_;-irIs  stared  at  me,  as  girls  will,  and  giggled  amongst 
themselves  about  anything,  I  thought  they  were  staring 
in  an  unfriendly  way  and  laughing  at.  ni<',  and  I  innne- 
diati  ly  straightened  up  and  put  on  a  si  i  IV  and  what  I 
tried  to  make  an  indifferent  manner.  This  only  preju- 
dieeil  tin-in  au-aiusl  me,  and  the  unfriendliness  I  had  fan- 
cied became  very  soon  a  reality,  and  I  was  snubbed  or 
avoided  in  the  most,  decided  way.  1  tried  to  bear  this 

ly,  to  act  as  if  I  didn't  care  for  a  while,  but  I  became 
so  lonely  at  length  I  thought  I  would  try  to  conciliate 
them.  [  dare  say,  however,  my  shy  manner  was  still 

misunderstood,  for  I  was  not,  em raged  to  go  on.  What. 

I  suffered  at  this  time  I  have  never  fin-gotten.  The  girls 
were  no  worse  than  other  girls,  but  they  had  started  out 
on  a  wrong  track,  and  gradually  the  whole  flock  of  them, 
one  |c<l  on  by  what  another  would  say  or  do,  were  down 

me.      It   was  a  sort  of  contagious  excitement,  and 


,!,,.,    ,li,ln't   slop  to  think  it  might   be    unjust 
,„.     cruel.      Things     went,     on     from     bad    to 
until   at  last  I  gave  up  trying  to  con- 
ciliate, ami  turned  on  them  like  a  little  wild 
i    forgot    my    timidity  —  forgot  every 
n i \    desire  to  be  even  with  them. 
as    I     expressed    it.       But    it    wasn't   ail  even 
conflict      thirt\     -iris    against    one;    and    at 
len.jili   1   did  something  dreadful.      I  was  go- 
ing   from     the    school  room    to  a   recitation- 
with  my  ink-bottle,  that  I   had  been  to 
tilled,  when  I  met  in  the  hall  three  of 
•in\    em  mi.-,. 'as  1  called  them.      In  trying 
t,.   a\oid  them  I  ran    against  them.       They 
thought  I  did  it  purposely,  and   at.  once  ac- 
cused me  of  that,  and  other  sins  I  happened 
to  be  innocent  of.  in  away  that  exasperated 
me.      I  tried  to  go  on,  but   they    barred    my 
progress,  and  then   it  was  that  I  lost  all  con- 
trol of  myself,  and  in  a  sort  of  frantic  fury 
Hung  the  inlcbottle   that  I  held  straight  be- 
fore  me.      I    could   never   recall   the  details 
of  anything  after  that.    I  only  remember  the 

screams,  tl pening  of  doors,  the  teachers 

hastening  up.  a  voice  saying,  4No;  only  the 
dresses  are  injured;  but  she  might  have 
killed  somebody!'  In  the  answers  to  their 
questions  the  teachers  got  at  something  of 
the  truth,  not  all  of  it.  They  were  very 
much  shocked  at  a  state  of  things  they  had 
not  even  suspected,  but  my  violence  preju- 
diced them  against  me,  as  was  natural,  and 
they  had  little  sympathy  for  me.  Of  course 
[  couldn't  remain  at  the  school  after  that. 
I  was  not  expelled;  my  father  took  me  away, 
yet  I  always  felt  that  I  went  in  disgrace." 

"They  were  horrid  girls — horrid!"  cried 
Alice,  vehemently. 

"No;  they  were  like  any  ordinary  girls 
who  don't  think.  But  you  see  how  ditfcr- 
ent  everything  might  have  been  if  only  one 
of  them  had  thought  to  say  a  kind  word  to 
me:  had  seen  that  I  might  have  been  suffer- 
ing, and  " — smiling  down  upon  Eva — "  been 
a  good  Samaritan  to  me." 

"They   were   horrid,  or   they  icouJd  have 

thought,"  insisted  Alice.    "I'm  sure  I  don't  know  any  girls 

who  would  have  been  so  stupid." 

"Nor  I,  nor  I,"  chimed  in  two  or  three  other  voices. 

But  Eva  Nelson  was  silent. 

II. 

"You  are  the  most  ridiculous  girl  for  getting  fancies 
into  your  head,  Eva;  and  you  never  get  things  right — 
never." 

"I  think  you  are  very  unkind." 

"Well,  you  can  think  so.     /think — 

"Hush!"  in  a  warning  voice;  "  there's  some  one  knock 
ing  at  the  door:"  then,  louder,  "Come  in";  and  respon 
sive  to  this  invitation,  Janey  Miller  entered. 

"What  were  you  and  Eva  squabbling  about  i"  she 
asked,  looking  at  A  lice. 

"Cordelia   I'.urr'"  replied  Alice,  disdainfully. 

'•  Cordelia  Burr?" 

"Yes.  What,  do  you  think?  Eva  wants  to  take  her 
up  and  be  intimate  with  her." 

"Now,  Alice,  I  don't, "cried  Eva.  "I  only  wanted  to 
be  kinder  to  her.  When  Miss  Vincent  told  us  that  story 
yesterday  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  Cordelia,  and  that 
\ve  might  be  on  the  wrong  track  with  her,  as  those  horrid 
girls  were  with  Miss  Vincent." 

'Those  horrid  girls!'     What  does  she  mean,  Alice?" 
asked  Janey. 
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Alice    repealed  M :  lory       "  Aim 

llto  her  h. 

girls 

,.,i  like  them  ;   not  a  -  bad  at  the\   were,  .v  /  .'  hut  we 
mie-ht  In'  it  on    maj  be 

••  I'.ui    ii    isn't  the   same   thing  at  all,  Eva        Lrui 
.hi,,,  I   ial  sweel   preit  \    Miss   \  inc<  nl    could    never 

i  'ordelia  .  i    sure 

n,,,ic  of    us  Ii:.  71  like   those    horriil    girls        I    'Ion  I 

Cordelia,  but    I    don't    say   anything    hateful    to    her, 
and  none  of  us  girls  do." 

''Bill    \oii      we   don't   want  lirr  'round  with  us.  and  we 
it.       \Ye    won't    dance   \villi    her  if   \\e    ran     help    it. 

ami   we're  managed   to   keep   her  out   of  things  ihat   we 

iod    mail  \    I  lines 

"  Well,  HObodj    \vaiils  a    person  'round   with   them   u  ho 
BS  herself  so  disagreeable    as    ('ordeli.i    does;    and    as 

iih  her,  she's  never  in  step,  and  is  always 

treading    upon    \<m   and    bumping   against    you:   and   in 
.      6    it's  just    the  same." 

\la\  he  she's  sh\ .  as  M  i      \  inceiil  was." 

"  Shy  !    t  'ordelia   I'.urr  sh\  !"  shouted  Aliee,  in  derision. 
"No;   she's  anything  but   shy. "said   .laney;    "  she's  as 
iippi-.li  and  independent  as  she  can  he 

•'  I '.ul   inayhe  she  puts  thai  on.       Ma.\  be 

"Maybe    she's    a     Prineess    in     disguise!"    cried    Aliee. 

scornfully. 

"  Well.  1  don't  care.  I  think  we  ought  to  try  and  see 
if  max  he  we  are  not  on  the  wrong'  track  with  her;  and 
I— 

"  Now.  Eva."  and  Alice  looked  ii].  very  determinedly, 
"if  you  begin  to  take  notice  of  (  'ordelia.  there'll  he  no 
•rettinir  awav  from  her;  she'll  he  pushing  herself  in 
hi  re  she  isn't  wauled  constantly.  And  there's  just  one 
tiling  more:  I'l  1  sa.\  .  if  you  <!<>  be^i  n  t  h  is.  you'll  have  to  do 
it  alone.  1  won't  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it;  and,  you'll 
see.  the  reM  of  the  uirl-;  won't  :  iii id  you'll  be  left  to  your- 
self with  Miss  ( 'ordelia.  and  a  nice  time  you'll  ha\e 
of  it." 

Eva  made  no  answer.  Indeed,  she  would  have  found 
it  hard  to  speak,  for  she  was  choking  with  tears  tears 
that  presently  found  vent  in  "  a  good  cry  "  as  Alice  and 
.laney  left  the  room. 

What  should  she  dor  What  t-uii/il  she  do  with  all  the 
jrirls  against  her:'  If  she  could  only  tell  Miss  Vincent . 
she  could  advise  her,  l!ut  M  iss  Vincent  had  heen  sum- 
ni d  home  by  illness  that  very  morning 

I'oor  Eva!  the  way  before  her  looked  extremely  ditli- 
cull.  She  was  very  sensitive,  and  Miss  Vincent's  story 
liad  made  an  impression  upon  her  that  could  not,  he  got 
rid  of.  She  was  astonished  to  tind  it  had  not  made  the 
same  impression  upon  Alice-  that  Alice  had  not  seen  in 
it.  a^  si ic  had.  a  clear  direction  what  to  do.  or  what  to  t  ry 
to  do;  and  now  here  was  .laney.  as  entirely  out  of  sym- 
pathy, and  Alice  had  said  Ihat  all  the  rest,  of  the  girls 

would  lie  the  same.  If  Alice  was  right,  it  might— it  might 
make  a  bad  matter  worse:  it  might  make  the  girls  dis- 
1  'ordelia  more  to  — to  interfere.  For  a  moment  Eva 
felt  that  this  view  of  the  matter  would  solve  her  difficulty, 
l>\  exonerating  her  from  undertaking  her  task.  The 
ne\t  moment  there  Hashed  into  her  mind  these  words  of 
Miss  Vincent's:  "  If  only  one  of  them  had  thought  to  sa  v 
a  k  i  nil  \\  ord  to  inc." 

About  half  ;in  hour  biter  Alice  and  .laney.  with  three 
or  four  of  the  other  girls,  were  practising  in  the  gynma- 
sium  together. 

"1  wonder  where  Eva  is?"  whispered  Alice.  "She's 
always  here  at  this  time:  she  is  so  fond  of  the  gym." 

"She  didn't   like   what   we  said,  so  perhaps   she  won't 

'• •  to  day."   whispered  .la  , 

1  had  to  say  what  I  did:    if  I  hadn't.  Eva  would 
but   there  she.  is  now.''  us  the  door  opened.      Then 


:    here  and  try   the  bars  with 

US 

:,    1:11  le  jump    of  gladness   as   she   ac 

eepted  this  pleasantly  spoken  invitation.  She  hated  to 
be  on  ill  terms  with  anybody,  and  especially  with  Alice, 
of  whom  she  was  fond,  and  as  she  went  forward  and 
swung  herself  Irjhth  up  beside  her.  she  forgot  for  the 
momenl  everything  that  was  unpleasant. 

There    was    a    pretty    little    running    exercise    up   and 

nth    inclined   plane  that   was   in   great   favor  a! 

hool.  and    when    the    three   swung   down    from    the 

hars.  Alice   proposed   that    they  should  try  the  race-track, 

as  they  called   it. 

The\  were  just  sta  rt  i  n  LI' oil'  when  the  door  opened,  and 
('ordelia  Iliirrcame  in.  She  si  a  red  about  her  in  her  odd 
frowning  way,  and  then  hurried  forward  to  join  the  run- 
ners. K\a  gave  a  lillle  start  of  recoil.  Alice  gave  more 
than  a  start.  She  sei/ed  Kva  and  .laney  by  the  wrists, 
and  pushing  them  before  her.  sent  a  nod  and  glance 
backward  to  several  others  who  had  lefl  the  bars  to  come 
mer  lo  I  he  race  track.  She  did  not  say  even  to  herself 
that,  she  meant  to  crowd  ('ordelia  out,  but  the  fact  was 
accomplished  nevertheless,  for  by  the  time  Cordelia 
reached  llie  track  there  was  no  room  for  her.  Eva  had 
seen  this  same  kind  of  stratagem  enacted  before,  and 
thought  it  "fun."  Now,  with  her  eyes  and  ears  and 
heart  open,  through  Miss  Vincent's  influence,  the  fun 
took  on  ;(  diM'ereiii  aspect.  But  what — what  ought  she 
lo  do?  What  cini/il  she  do  then?  She  might  slip  out 
and  offer  her  place  to  ('ordelia.  But  the  girls,  and  Alice 
— Alice  specially— would  be  .so  angry.  Oh.  no.  no.  she 
couldn't;  it  wouldn't  do  to  brave  them  like  that!  Look- 
ing up  as  she  came  to  this  conclusion,  she  saw  (.'ordelia 
standing  all  alone,  her  face  Hushed  with  anger  or  inorti- 
lication,  perha  ps  both. 

"  If  only  one  of  them  had  thought  to  say  a  kind  word 
to  me!"  Hashed  again  through  Eva's  mind. 

"Go  on.  g'o  on  ;  what,  are  you  lagging  for  ?"  whispered 
Alice,  as  Eva's  pace  faltered  here. 

Eva's  eyes  were  lixeil  upon  Cordelia,  who  had  crossed 
the  room  and  was  going  towards  the  door. 

"<1 i,  go  on:   you   are  stopping  us  all!"  exclaimed 

Alice,  impal  lently. 

I'.ut  with  a  sudden  supreme  effort  Eva  Hung  away  her 
cowardice,  and  dashed  off  the  track,  crying,  "Cordelia! 
(  'ordelia  !" 

('ordelia  turned  her  head  a  moment,  yet  without  stay- 
in.";  her  steps. 

Eva  sprang  forward  and  put  out  her  hand,  crying 
again,  "(.'ordelia!  ('ordelia!" 

The  runners  had  all  stopped  with  one  accord  as  Eva 
sprang  forward.  What  was  it.  what  was  she  going  to 
do,  to  say,  to  Cordelia?  Even  Alice  and  Janey,  who 
knew  more  than  the  others  what  was  in  Eva's  mind, 
even  they  wondered  what  she  was  going-  to  do,  to  sav. 
And  when  in  the  next  instant  she  cried,  breathlessly, 
"  We  -I— didn't  mean  to  crowd  you  out;  it  — it  wasn't 
fair;  and  -and  you'll  comeback-  and  take  my  place,  Cor- 
delia, won't  your"  they,  even  Alice  and  Janey,  forgot  to 
be  angry;  forgot  everything  at  the  moment  in  their  as- 
tonishment and  an  involuntary  admiration  for  Eva's 
courage  in  daring  to  do  as  she  did— (xjahixt  lltriti  a//.' 
What  Alice  might  have  said  or  done  when  that  moment 
bad  gone,  and  her  mortification  at  Eva's  disregard  of  her 
opinion  bad  had  chance  to  start  afresh,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell,  for  before  that  could  take  place  something  very  tin- 
expected  happened,  and  this  was  a  most  unlocked  for  ac 
lion  on  Cordelia's  part.  They  all  looked  to  see  her  turn 
w  ii  h  one  of  her  haughty,  or  what  Alice  and  Janey  called 
her  uppish,  independent  glances,  upon  Eva,  and' reject  at 
once  her  appeal  and  offer.  Instead  of  that— instead  of 
coldness  and  haughty  independence— they  saw  her,  they 
heard  her,  suddenly  give  a  shuddering,  sobbing  sigh,  and 
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then,  dropping  her  face  into  her  hands.  In-oak  down  ut- 
terly in  a  paroxysm  of  tears;  not  tears  of  anger,  of  vio- 
lence of  any  kind,  but  tears  that,  like  the  shuddering, 
sobbing  sigh,  seemed  to  come  from  a  sore  heart  after  long 
repression. 

"Oh,  Cordelia!  Cordelia!''  burst  out  Eva,  putting  her 
arm  about  Cordelia,  "don't,  don't  cry." 

But  Cordelia  could  not  respond  to  this  appeal,  could 
in)',  stop  her  tears;  but  as  Eva  bent  over  her  in  tender 
pilv.  she  leaned  forward  and  rested  her  head  against  the 
arm  that  encircled  her.  As  the  girls  who  stood  watching 
saw  this,  as  they  saw  Eva  with  her  own  pocket-handker- 
chief try  to  wipe  away  those  tears,  as  they  heard  her  saj 
again,  "Oh,  Cordelia!  Cordelia!  don't,  don't  cry!"  they 
looked  at  one  another  in  a  confused,  questioning  sort  of 
way;  and  then,  as  they  heard  Eva  speak  again  and  with 
a  breaking  voice,  as  they  saw  the  bright  drops  of  sympa- 
thv  and  pil  v  and  regret  gather  in  her  eyes  and  roll  down 
her  cheeks,  they  started  uneasily,  and  one  and  then  an- 
other moved  forward  in  a  half-frightened,  embarrassed 
fashion  towards  the  door.  Eva  glanced  up  at  them  re- 
proachfully as  they  passed.  Were  they  not  going  to  say 
a  word,  not  a  single  word,  to  Cordelia?  Hadn't  they 
any  pity  for  her;  hadn't  they  any  shame  for  what  they 
had  done?  Goaded  by  these  thoughts,  she  burst  out. 
passionately.  "  Oh.  girls,  I  should  think — "  and  then 
broke  down  completely,  and  bowed  her  head  against  Cor- 
delia's, unable  to  say  another  word.  But  somebody  else 
took  up  her  words,  the  very  words  she  had  used  a  second 
ago — somebody  else  whispered, 

"  Don't  cry,  don't  cry."  At  the  same  moment,  a  hand 
touched  her  shoulder,  and  she  looked  up  to  see— Alice 
King  standing  beside  her.  And  then  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  others  were  anxious  to  press  forward,  and  one  of  them, 
the  youngest  of  all,  little  Mary  Leslie,  a  girl  of  ten.  sud- 
denly piped  out, 

"We — we  didn't  know  as  you'd  care,  like  this,  Cordelia." 

And  then  Cordelia  lifted  up  her  swollen  tear  stained 
face  and  faltered  out ;  "Care?  How — how  could  I  he — help 
caring?" 

"But  we  thought — we  thought  you  didn't  like  us." 
said  another,  hesitatingly. 

"And  I— I  thought  you  hated  and  despised  me,  and  I 
thought  you'd  despise  me  more  if — if  I  showed  that  I 
cared!''  and  Cordelia  gave  another  little  sob,  and  covered 
her  poor  disfigured  face  again. 

"Oh,  Cordelia,  Cordelia!"  cried  one  and  then  another, 
pityingly,  and  then  a  voice,  it  sounded  like  Alice's,  said. 
"  We've  been  on  the  wrong  track." 

Just  here  a  bell  in  the  hall,  the  signal  to  those  in  the 
gvmnasium  that  their  half-hour  was  up.  rang  sharply  out. 
and  ashamed  and  sorry  and  repentant  the  girls  hurried 
away  to  their  rooms  to  change  their  dresses  and  prepare 
for  dinner. 

"  Oh,  Alice,  Alice,  you  were  so  good  !"  cried  Eva,  fling- 
ing her  arms  around  Alice's  neck  the  moment  they  were 
alone  together. 

"Good '.  Don't— don't  say  that,"  exclaimed  Alice,  start- 
ing back. 

"  But  you  trere.  I — I  was  so  afraid  you'd  be  angry 
with  me.  I — 

Alice  now  flung  her  arms  around  her  friend,  and  gave 
her  a  little  hug,  as  she  cried:  "Oh,  Eva,  it's  you  who've 
been  good.  I — I've  been — a  little  fiend,  I  suppose,  and  I 
ivas  horridly  angry  at  first;  but  when  I — I  saw  how — that 
Cordelia  really  was— that  she  really  felt  what  she  did. 
I— oh,  Eva,"  laughing  a  little  hysterically,  "  when  you 
stood  mopping  up  Cordelia's  tears,  all  I  could  think  was. 
there's  a  little  Samaritan." 

"Oh,  Alice!" 

"  I  did  truly,  and  you'll  go  on  as  good  as  you've  begun, 
and  end  by  liking  and  loving  Cordelia  because  you  pity 
her,  I  dare  say.  But  though  I'm  going  to  behave  myself. 


and  hear  with  her,  I  shall  never  come  up  to  that,  for  she 
is  so  queer,  and  so  clumsy,  and  she  does  dress  so!  I'm 
idling  in  behave  myself,  though,  I  am — I  am.  but  I  hope 
she  won't  expect  too  much,  that  she  won't  push  forward 
loo  fast  now." 

"Oh,  Alice,  I  don't  believe  Cordelia's  that  kind  of  a 
girl  at  all;  she's  too  proud.  I  think  she's  awkward  and 
queer,  and  don't  know  about,  dress  and  things,  because 
she's  lived  'u  ay  out  there  on  the  plains,  but  she'll  improve 
when  she  linds  we  mean  to  be  friendly  to  her;  you  see  if 
she  doesn't." 

And  Eva  was  right.  l!y  the  end  of  the  term  Cordelia 
had  improved  so  much  in  the  friendlier  atmosphere  that 
surrounded  her  that  she  was  quite  like  another  girl.  No 
longer  uneasy  and  suspicious,  she  lost  her  self-conscious- 
ness, and  with  it  a  good  deal  of  her  awkwardness  and  ap- 
parenl  ill  temper,  and  began  to  blossom  out  happily  and 
cheerily  as  a  girl  should.  Even  her  face  brightened  and 
bloomed  in  this  atmosphere,  and  by  and-by  she  took  Eva 
and  Alice  ami  .laney  into  her  confidence  so  far  that  she 
shyly  asked  their  advice  about  her  dress,  and  prolited  bv 
it  to  such  an  extent  that  Alice  could  no  longer  say,  "She 
does  dress  so!" 


Al.'OUND    A    MONKEY. 

1IEKK  was  mice  a  pole  on  tbe 
top  of  which  sat  a  monkey. 
Tin-  monkey  was  chained 
to  tin-  pole,  lint  In-  did  not  sit  still 
upon  it.  lie  was  a  monkey  of  an 
investigating  turn  of  mind.  Ev- 
erything and  everybody  that  ap- 
proaclu-d  him  he  studied  atten- 
tively .  turning  round  and  round 
upon  his  pole  to  better  obser\  e 
tlie  new  object,  and  watching  it 
earnestly  until  il  was  out  of  sight. 
Two  men  stood  one  day  laugh- 
ing.-it  the  monkey's  antics.  Pre- 
sently one  man  grew  thoughtful 
as  he  \\atched  the  ranid  turns  and 
twists  of  the  monkey.  Suddenly 

lie  .-aid:   "I   dare  yon   to    walk  entirely  around  that  monkey  on 
top  of  the  pole  !" 

"  What  !"  exclaimed  the  other.      "Anybody  can  do  that  !" 
"Perhaps  it's  nonsense,"  retorted  the   first,  "  but   I   say  you 
can't  do  it:     You  can't  walk  entirely  around  that  monkey!" 

.Smiling  at  so  easy  a  task,  the  second  man  started.  He  kept 
about  six  feet  distant  from  the  pole,  and  began  to  walk  around 
it.  lint,  as  lie  began  to  walk,  the.  inquisitive  monkey,  wonder- 
ing what  upon  earth  that  man  was  about,  turned  round  and 
round  upon  his  perch,  to  command  a  view  of  this  strange  oper- 
ation. When  the  man  had  completed  liis  circuit  the  monkey 
sal  looking  at.  him  in  just  the  same  position  as  when  lie  be- 
gan it. 

'•There  !"  cried  tlie  man,  "  what  do  yon  call  that.'" 
"Not  so  fast,"  replied  the  lirst  man.      ••Von  haven't  gone  en- 
tirely around  that  monkey!" 

"  What  ?      Didn't  y  on  see  me  go  around  him  ?" 
"I  saw  yon  walk  around  the,  pole,  but  the  monkey  turned  as 
fast  as  yon  walked.     Yon  never  went  around  the  monkey  at  all. 
He  faced  yon  all  the  time!" 

The  second  man  looked  at  the  lirst  a  minute  in  profound  be- 
wilderment. Then  he  sputtered  and  protested. 

But  the  first  man  calmly  maintained  his  position.  "Yon 
clearly  have  not  walked  around  the  monkey  when  yon  never 
have  been  past  the  monkey's  back  dining  the  whole  of  his 
journey." 

Then  the  second  man  grew  angry  and  argumentative..  "  Don't 
the  tire  of  a  wheel  go  around  the  hub.'"  he  asked,  sarcastically . 
"The  rim  surrounds  the  huh,"  answered  the  stubborn  first 
man.  "  But  no  one  point  of  tlie  rim  of  a  wheel  goes  all  around 
the  liul).  because  the  hub  turns  when  the  rim  does.  The  point 
dl  t  he  rim  never  passes  the  point  of  the  hub  to  \\  hidi  it  was  op- 
posite at  the  beginning  of  its  turn!" 

The  second  man  vowed  it  was  the  most  egregious  folly  he  ever 
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cicane,  isn'l    it?"    I  .arrj    asked    his 
cousin,  as  blow  after  blow  fell   upon   the  plantation 
house,  threatening  t<>   bring  "   down   about  their   heads 
with  every  stroke.      All   the    negroes   in    the   house  had 
Crowded    lino  the   hall   with   the   family,  ami    in   tin-  con 
fusion     the     boys    ronhl     talk     without     attracting    atten 
tion. 

"  Kcirular."  Kerd  answered,  "and  one  of  the  worst.  I 
ever  saw,  though  ['ve  seen  a  good  many.  This  is  a  terri 

1,1,-  place  Li  !»•  caught  ill  one.  so  hiyh  up  tile  inoiintaiii. 
But  I'm  in  ho]ies  the  schooner  will  he  safe.  I'm-  they  may 
not  f.-el  the  wind  :il  all  down  l.elow.  If  they  doealeh 
it  they'll  have  to  put  to  sea.  that's  all 

Couldn'l   we  got   down    the   mountain   on    foot   before 
dark;"  Larry  asked 

K, 'I'd  looked  at  his  eousin  in  astonishment  ''Down 
the  mountain:"  he  exelainu'd.  "\Vell.  to  he  sure,  yon 
don't  know  anything  ahout  hurrieanes,  or  you'd  never 

ask  such  a  question.      Why.  you  couldn't  go  from  hei I 

I,,  (he  road  to  save  \oiir  life.  This  wind  is  like  a  can 
noli  hall,  and  you'd  he  whirled  and  crushed  like  a  feather. 
No  man  could  stand  up  for  a  second  in  it." 

"  What's  Ilia t  ahout  goin<_; -out  to  the  road  .'"  the  planter 
asked.  He  was  making  his  way  toward  the  front  door, 
and  overheard  what  Kerd  was  saying.  "No  man  alive 
could  get  ;M TOSS  flic  yard.  I  am  going  to  make  an  ctl'ort 
to  look  at  the  barometer,  and  you  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  uhat  such  a  wind  is." 

The  barometer  was  nailed  to  the  front,  wall  of  the  house. 
outside,  and  only  a  step  upon  the  pia/./.a  was  necessary  to 
reach  it.  The  planter  cautiously  look  down  the  bar  from 
the  front  door,  and  looked  out.  keeping  his  body  well 
braced  against  the  door. 

"The  front  is  tin-  sheltered  side  of  the  house,  remem- 
ber." Kerd  whispered.  "It's  only  the  hack  draught  of 
the  wind  you  see  there;  but  watch  it." 

The  planter  waited  for  a,  favorable  moment,  and  sprang 
out.  As  the  door  opened  the  hoys  saw  that  all  was  near- 
ly black  outside.  Great  limbs  of  trees  were  whirling; 
past,  and  they  heard  the  crash  of  royal  palms  as  they 
wenl  down  like  tenpins  before  the  gale. 

It  was  only  a  second's  work  to  look  at  the  barometer. 
for  there  was  still  light  enough  to  see  it;  but  before  the 
planter  could  regain  the  doorway  lie  was  cani'ht  in  the 
wind  and  dashed  across  the  piazza,  and  thrown  heavily 
against,  one  of  its  upright,  supports.  There  he  dun-  for 
i  moment,  his  wife  shrieking  inside,  till  in  a  momentary 
lull  he  was  released,  and  dropping  upon  his  bands  and 
knees,  crawled  rapidly  across  the  pia//a  and  Ihi'oii^'b  the 
open  door. 

This  gave  Larry  his    lirst,   real    idea    of   tin-   power   of  a 
tropical   hurricane.       If  there   was  that   much   force  on  the 
shelter..!    side   of   the  bouse,  what    must    it    lie  on   tin-   ,-., 
posed  side? 

"  I  bring  you  no  good  news,"  the  planter  said,  after  he 
bad  barred  the  door.  "The  glass  is  going  down,  down, 
and  I  am  afraid  the  worst  has  not  come  yet." 

The  shriek  that  Mrs.  Edwards  gave  when  her  husband 
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..,.,       r    ih,-     hoys    Ihoughl     was    quite    a    relief, 
llardh   a  word  bad  been  said,  except  when  the  hoys  spoke 
tones  to  each    other        No   one   had   sat  down  even, 
i,ui   ,.,||   stood   in    the  twilight  darkness,  awed  and  silent. 
Althon  torm  and  I  he  shocks  continued,  this  feeling 

gradual!  v   wore  oil',  and   some  of  the  servants  were  sent 

for   lighi's.      So    much    wind    made    its  way    tin gh    the 

crevices  of  the  house   thai    no  lamps  could  be  kept  burn 
ingnniil  large  -lass  cylinders, such  as  are  always  found 

in     \Yes|      Indian    bouses,    u  ere    brought    to    shield    them. 
The  servants  carried    in    chairs,  and  the  party  were  made 
more   comfortable,  though    their    anxiety    was    undimin 
ished. 

Km-  hours  they  sal,  in  this  way,  saying  little,  and  dread- 
ing as  each  shock  came  lhat  it  might  leave  them  in  a 
mass  of  ruins.  About  nine  o'clock  the  wind  began  to 
shift,  and  this  was  considered  a  favorable  omen.  It 
came  more  from  the  east  ward,  and  by  eleven  o'alock  it 
had  got  so  far  into  the  southeast  that  the  mountain  peak 
e-avc  them  a  temporary  shelter.  While  this  lasted  the 
M-r\ants  brought,  ill  fruit  and  crackers,  the  only  food  in 
the  house;  for  the  detached  kitchen  was  far  out  in  the 
\ard.and  it  was  impossible  to  reach  it. 

While   they    were    eating,  the    hurricane   struck   them 
airaiu.  but   this  time  on  the  opposite  side.      It  had   swept 
round  lo  the  sou  I  hues!  :   and  the  planter  said  that  it  would 
most   likely  exhaust   it sel f  a fter  making  a  complete  circuit 
of  the  compass.      This  proved  to  be  the  case,  but  the  ex 
hauslion  did  not  come  until  the  next  day.      They  spent,  the. 
night  in  their  chairs  or  on  the  floor,  for  no  one  thought  of 
o-oing  to  bed.      There   was  no  real  safety  anywhere,  but 
thej     seemed     more    secure    to    be    all    together    in     the 
hall. 

When  morning  came  the  hurricane  was  broken.  A 
hoavv  gale  uas  still  blowing,  but  the  servants  were  able 
lo  cross  the  yard  to  the  kitchen,  and  the  planter  and  the 
hoys  \entured  out  ill  sheltered  spots.  None  of  the  plan- 
tation buildings  had  been  destroyed  or  unroofed,  but  there 
was  such  a  picture  of  desolation  on  every  band,  of  uproot- 
ed trees  and  overturned  stone  wails,  of  cane-fields  destroy- 
ed and  crops  ruined,  that  the  planter  was  dismayed. 
There  bad  been  no  such  hurricane  in  St.  Kitts.  he  said, 
since  IMIIi.  and  il  won  id  take  hi  in  yea  rs  to  repair  his  losses. 
But  what  did  he  care,  he  added,  for  the  losses,  since  his 
family  and  his  guests  wen-  safe? 

The  boys  felt  as  though  they  were  leaving  old  friends 
when  they  stalled  for  Basse  Terre  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning.  The  peril  they  had  shared  with  the  planler 
and  bis  family,  and  the  kindness  with  which  they  had 
been  entertained,  would  have  induced  them  to  stay  longer; 
but  what  of  Tiide  lien?  The  fate  of  the  schooner  was  a 
weight  upon  their  minds,  and  they  could  not  tarry. 

"Take  these  axes  with  you.  if  you  must  go,"  the  planter 
said,  putting  two  axes  into  the  carriage.  "  You  will  find 
the  mountain  roads  in  a  very  bad  state."  He  and  sev- 
eral of  Ins  men  rode  some  distance  with  the  boys,  and 
helped  them  cut  away  the  trees  that  had  fallen  across  the 
highway.  Some  bridges  were  torn  away,  and  many  deep 
gullies  were  washed  in  the  road:  but  by  chopping  and 
lifting.  unhariiessini.r  and  dragging,  sometimes  walking 
and  leading'  the  horses,  they  made  their  way  slowly  down 
the  mountain. 

Tin-re  ]a\  tin-  Boca  Grande  at  anchor  safely  in  the  har- 
bor, for  tin-  sea  was  far  too  rough  for  her  to  make  fast  to 
a,  wharf.  But  I'.asse  Terre  was  ill  such  a  terrible  condi- 
tion that  Ihoy  could  hardly  drive  through  the  streets. 
Houses  had  been  blown  down,  other  bouses  unroofed, 
trees  uprooted,  the  market  house  destroyed.  The  ruins 
half  tilled  the  slreels.  and  under  almost  every  tree  left 
standing  a  homeless  negro  family  was  encamped. 

Uncle  Ben  held  out  a  band  to  each  of  his  boys  when  a 
small  boat  took  them  to  the  schooner. 

"This  is  belter  than   I  dared  hope  for!"  be  exclaimed. 
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"WHAT'S    THE    MATTER    WITH    THE    FELLOW?"    FERD    ASKED. 


"  After  such  a  night  there  was  no  telling  who  would  be 
alive  in  the  morning.  I  put  to  sea  before  dark,  and 
about  midnight  I  thought  we  should  lose  the  schooner. 
But  we  pulled  through,  and  here  we  all  are.  We'll  hoist 
anchor  at  once,  boys;  I  don't  want  to  see  one  of  these 
towns  after  a  hurricane  has  struck  it;  il's  a  sickening, 
heart-breaking  sight,  and  we  hud  hciicr  avoid  il." 

The  anchor  was  soon  up  and  the  schooner  once  more 
under  sail,  but  the  hurricane  and  its  results  had  made  an 
impression  upon  all  the  party  that  they  could  not  easily 
forget.  Uncle  Ben,  however,  changed  the  current  of  the 
boys'  thoughts  by  speaking  of  Abel  Forefinger. 

"  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  Abel  is  in  Martinique," 
he  said.  "But  between  here  and  Martinique  lies  the 
island  of  Dominica,  where  I  wanted  you  boys  to  see  the 
last,  real  Carib  Indians  left  in  the  West  Indies.  Now  you 
must  decide  for  yourselves,  without  considering  me  in 
the  matter  at  all,  whether  we  shall  stop  for  a  few  days 
at  Dominica,  or  go  right  on  to  Martinique  and  find  him." 

"You'll  have  to  give  us  an  easier  one  than  that,  Uncle 
Ben,"  Larry  answered.  "  What,  do  you  think  we  care 
for  the  Caribs,  with  Abel  Forefinger  almost  in  sight?" 

Ferd  was  more  cautious  in  his  reply.  "If  we  were  to 
find  Abel  Forefinger,"  he  said,  "and  I  should  buy  a  good 
seaworthy  boat  with  part  of  my  money,  maybe  Larry  and 
I  could  come  back  afterwards  and  see  Dominica  and 
whatever  else  we  chose?" 

"Why  of  course  you  could,"  Uncle  Ben  answered; 
';  if  your  boat  is  fit  for  such  work.  So  we'll  consider 
that  settled,  and  point  the  Boca  Grande' s  bowsprit  for 
St.  Pierre,  the  capital  of  Martinique." 


Two  nights  and  one  day  of  sailing  brought  the  moun- 
tains of  Martinique  into  view,  and  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary, early  in  the  morning,  the  schooner  anchored  in  the 
roadstead  in  front  of  SI.  Pierre.  The  little  city,  built 
wholly  of  stone,  clings  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
follows  it  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.  Each  cross 
street  is  a  little  higher  than  the  last  as  the  town  ascends, 
so  that  the  chimneys  of  one  house  are  just  on  a  level 
with  the  back  yard  of  the  house  above  it.  Streams  of 
pure  water  from  flic  mountains  flow  down  through  the 
billy  streets  in  deep  gutters,  washing  away  all  the  city's 
dirt  and  refuse.  The  foliage  is  so  deep  and  dense  that 
little  of  the  town  but  the  roof's  of  houses  can  lie  seen 
from  the  water;  and  back  of  all  lie  the  mountains,  high 
and  grand,  cleft  into  many  strange  shapes,  and  covered 
with  green  foliage. 

"  Now  for  Abel  Forefinger,  boys,"  Uncle  Ben  told  them 
before  they  landed.  "We  are  so  close  upon  the  scent 
that  I  had  better  give  you  a  few  hints.  He  is  more  likely 
to  be  out  OH  some  plantation  than  in  the  town,  but  you 
will  do  best  to  go  to  a  hotel  first,  because  (here  you  will 
find  some  one  who  can  speak  English.  Everything  is 
French  here,  and  there  are  very  few  English-speaking- 
people.  I  shall  give  you  three  full  days,  and  if  you  don't 
find  him  in  that  time  I  shall  go  to  work  myself.  But 
I  want  to  caution  you  particularly,"  he  went  on.  "about 
the  way  you  approach  him  if  you  find  him.  He  is  not  to 
know  upon  any  account  that  I  am  anxious  to  see  him; 
that  might  spoil  everything.  Just  tell  him  that  I  am 
on  the  Boca  Grandr,  and  would  like  to  see  him,  and 
bring  him  lo  the  schooner  if  yon  can." 
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••  That  «  ill  In-  Larry's  work,"  I  cd.      "Hi 

(In  that    iinici:  an   I  :   anil    IP 

s  in    Martini.!  36  he  has  -1  udied    I 

in  sci 

••  I  l||.    1     am  accomplished      French     sell- 

1    , ,  ied.      "  I  km  «      and  '-an  :iltn»si. 

conj 

I'.nl    n  h''ii    til  up   in    'he   ''it  \  •  with    Faiiqiia    be- 

hind  ilicin    Larrj    eas  delighted  in  liml   ihat  lie  km 

i  few  words  .  if  French 
••  LI  ink  a  i  thai  sign,  Ferd !"  tie  cried     "Why.  I  believe 

I   ain    almost    a    I 'a  i  .      MI         'Hotel    ties    Mains.'      llie    Hotel 

,.r  ili.'  Baths!     Thai  -  the  place  for  us." 

Tli.  ,  n.  and  a  very  si  rani; e  IK, lei  they  found  it. 
A  stone  lined  alleyway  led  into  a  stone  paved  court- 
yard, in  llie  middle  of  which  a  fountain  played.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  court  yard  was  a  large  wire  coop,  in 
which  were  scores  of  chickens  and  dm  <•>  ready  to  be  con- 
verted into  pies  and  stews.  At  the  front  end,  and  under 

an  overhanging  balcony,  n  as  a  desk  on  a  raised  platform 
lln     office  of    the    hotel.       All    ahont   at   little  tallies   men 

were  eating,  Smoking,  or  pla\  ing  cards. 

But    if  the    holel    was    st  ran  ge.  m  iieh    si  ra  nger    was    the 

land  I  adv.  who  sal  behind  the  desk  and  took  in  the  money. 

A  sborl.  very  slonl  negress  of  middle  age,  in  a  gaudy 
plaid  dres-.  with  an  immense  bandanna  turban  bound 
about  her  head,  and  a  white  handkerchief  tied  under  her 
chin  and  half  concealing  her  cheeks,  as  though  she  had 
toothache 

"l>n  von  speak-  Fiiglish,  madam;"  Larry  asked,  walk- 
ing up  In  the  desk. 

••  \  ng  lais!      N'on    rion.      .  Wc/c .'" 

The  ia-l  word  she  cried  out  ill  a  tone  that  gave  all 
the  boys  a,  start.  Hearing  no  response  she  called  again, 

••  Adele!" 

"What  does  she  say.  Larry'"  Ferd  asl;ed.  lie  had 
great  eonlidence  in  his  cousin's  French, 

"I  think  she  is  calling  some  one,"  Larry  responded. 
"  It  must  be  a  woman  named  Adele — probably  a  servant 
who  speaks  English." 

In  a  moment,  the  call  echoed  all  over  the  1 se.  It 

was  repeated  first  back  of  the.  chicken-coop,  then  in  one 
gallery  afler  another— for  there  were  several  galleries, 
rising  one  above  the  other,  and  all  opening  upon  the 
court-yard.  "Adele!  Adele !"  sounded  everywhere,  until 
the  boys  were  sure  the  woman  must  hear  it  if  she-  were  on 
the  island.  The.  calls  soon  had  their  effect,  and  Adele 
appeared  upon  the  top  gallery  and  answered  over  the  rail, 
"  Oui,  madame." 

When  Adele  presently  reached  the  desk-  she  proved  to 
be  almost,  a  giantess,  being  nearly  six  feet  tall  and  very 

stout.     But  being  a  Barbadoes woman,  she  spoke  English 

well,  and  through  her  the  boys  soon  arranged  to  be  ac- 
commodated with  rooms  and  board. 

'  She'>  jusi  the  one  to  put  us  on  the  track  of  Abel  [Tore 

linger.  Larr\."  Ferd  whispered,  as  the  woman  was  show- 
ing them  to  their  rooms.  "She  must  know  where  a 
strange  colored  man  COUlingto  Martinique  Would  lie  most, 
likely  !o  slay." 

So  Larry  told  her  that  they  were  looking  fora  colored 
man  named  Abel  Forelinger.  who  bad  come  to  Martinique 
from  Jamaica  about  a  month  before.  (  'ould  she  tejl  them 
where  such  a  man  would  be  likely  to  board? 

The  woman  was  a  little  indignant  at  being  asked  Mich 

a  question.  How  should  she  know  anything  a  hoi  it  com- 
mon black  trash  '.  (  'ould  she  keep  track  of  all  the  yellow 
fellows  who  came  to  St.  Pierre?  Xot  she,  indeed!  But 
she  suddenly  Changed  her  tone  when  Ferd  slipped  two 
English  shillings  into  her  hand.  She  thought,  then,  that 

Such  a   m: li'j'ht   be  found     -yes,  she   was  sure  he  miL'ht  ; 

and    if  the    young    gentlemen    would  wait   a,   few  minnles 

until  she  was  at  liberty,  she  would  take  ihem  to  a  gentle- 

:    gi  nlleinan.  who   kept    a    boarding-house 


near  b  uch  a  man  would  be  almost  certain  to  go. 

Under   ihe   guidai •!'    the   giant    Adele,    who    wore   a 

,e  i  hai    i  railed   at    least   half  a  yard  in   the  dnsl. 

and  immense  gold   ear  rings,  and   many  rings  on  her   lin- 

ii, niir>    Fauqua    in    the   hotel,  were  soon 

taken   i igh  a   narrow    street    to   the    residence  of  the 

colored  gentleman  who  took  boarders.  But  all  the  French 
eloquence  of  their  remarkable  guide  could  not  make  this 
gentleman  admit  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  man 
as  Abel  ForeliiiL'er 

"Oh,  how  stupid  1  am!"  Adele  suddenly  hurst  out. 
•-  It  must  eon  ie  from  living  among  these  plagued  French 
men.  (  If  course  \  our  man  would  not  be  here;  he  conies 
from  Jamaica,  and  speaks  English:  so  he  would  go  to 
Hlack  Hill's.  Black-  Mill  keeps  another  hoarding-house, 
and  all  the  English  -speaking  colored  gentlemen  go 

i  ,.    re 

She  led  them  through  more  narrow  streets,  up  hill 
and  down,  and  ushered  ^bem  presently  into  Black  Bill's 
esla-blislinient.  Much  lo  the  boys'  relief,  this  colored 
man  spoke  English,  so  they  could  talk  with  him  without 
an  interpreter. 

"Abel  Forelinger?"  be  said,  in  answer  to  La  rry's  ques- 
tions. "Ob  yes.  he  knew  Abel  Forefinger  very  well. 

Abel   c; •  to  bis   bouse  about-  the  20th   of  January,  but 

staid  only  a  week.       lie  \\  en  I  out  then   to  the   Palais  J  loyal 

plantation,  w  here  lie  was  lii  do  some  In  i.-, ,-s.  he  belli  veil, 

for  Monsieur  La  large,  the  owner.  As  far  as  he  knew, 
A  be]  \\  as  there  still." 

'Plus  information  filled  the  boys  with  i-xcilement. 
Where  was  the  Palais  Royal  plantation,  they  asked; 
and  what  was  it — sugar?  coffee;  fruit'? 

"  It  is  one  of  (lie  near-by  plantations,7'  Black  Bill  re- 
plied, "  almost  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  about  two  miles 
from  this  place.  If  is  an  old  sugar  estate,  but  Monsieur 
Lafarge  raises  principally  fruit  now — mostly  bana- 
nas." 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other  significantly.  Bananas 
again.  All  the  people  who  had  any  interest  in  this  man 
were  banana  planters.  They  feed  their  informant  liber- 
ally, and  sent  Adele  back  to  the  hotel,  after  receiving 
from  her  explicit  directions  for  reaching1  thv  Palais  Royal 
plantation. 

Two  miles  was  a  long  walk  under  the  hot  Martinique 
sun:  bill  the  way  along  the  river  bank  was  so  well  shaded 
with  old  trees  that  Larry  determined  to  risk  it.  It  would 
have  taken  so  long  to  lind  a  carriage,  and  the  boys  were 
in  a  hurry. 

The  plantation  house  was  a  handsome  stone  building 
standing  well  back  from  the  road.  A  long  but  low  stone 
wall  protected  the  front,  and  on  one  side  was  an  orchard 
of  peach  trees  full  of  fruit.  These  peaches,  the  boys 
learned  afterward,  were  a  great  novelty  ill  Martinique, 
and  tin-  owner  guarded  them  with  jealous  care. 

As  the  boys  approached  the  place,  Larry  suddenly 
stopped  and  sei/ed  his  cousin  by  the  arm. 

Look-   there!"   lie   cried,   pointing  toward  the  house. 
'See  those  two  men  walking  up  the  yard?      <  >ne  of  them 
is   a   light,  mulatto,  about  thirty-live   or  forty  years  old. 
That  is  Abel   Koreli nger,  as  sure  as1  you're  alive.7' 

The  entrance  gale  was  some  distance  up  the  road,  and 
in  their  hurry  and  excitement  the  bo\  s  sprang1  Over  the 
low  wall  and  ran  among  the  peach-trees  toward  the  house. 
The  mulatto,  they  saw,  had  left  bis  companion,  and  dis- 
appeared around  the  corner  of  the  building. 

They  had  not  taken  a  dozen  steps  among  the  trees  be- 
fore the  other  man  saw  them  and  ran  furiously  toward 
them,  swinging  his  cane  and  calling  to  some  invisible 
persons  to  follow  him.  In  an  instant  six  or  eight  colored 
men  ran  out  of  the  house  after  their  master. 

"Halte!"  the  man  shouted,  as  he  ran  toward  the  boys; 
and  he  added  a  string  of  French  words  that  they  did  not 
understand. 
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•'  What's  tin-  mutter  with  the  fellow;"  Ferd  asked,  in 
astonishment,  as  the  man  and  his  servants  approached. 
"  What  is  he  talking-  about?" 

"He  says  we  want  to  ro/rr  his  iirhw-x,"  Larry  replied. 
"  A>  ni/i'i-  means  to  steal,  and  itrlirr  is  a  tree.  I  suppose 
he  thinks  we  are  robbing  bis  orchard." 

The  angry  planter  at  this  moment  reached  the  boys 

and  sei/.eil  them  both  by  the  shoulders.  They  si k  bun 

oft'  easily,  but  in  an  instant  the  colored  men  arrived  to 
re-enforce  their  master.  The  boys  made  a  plucky  light. 
but.  with  such  odds  against  them  they  were  soon  over- 
powered. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


em  es  of  almost  every  conceivable  character  during  his  ministry, 
and  frit  his  risiblcs  proof  against  any  ordinary  surprise,  but 
this  sudden  apparition  of  eager  horse  faces  was  too  much  for 
even  his  sell'- control.  But.  a  I'ler  a  II.  ministers  are  only  men,  am! 
a  man  who  would  not  feel  tempted  to  laugh  on  such  an  occasion 
would  lie  M>  dull  that,  he  ronld  hardly  be  expected  to  pivaeli 
a  bright  sermon. 


IF  t 

.  \  i 


MUSICAL     1101,'SKS. 

THIS  lilile   incident  happened  above  the  clouds  on  one  Sun- 
day  morning.  sc\eral    summers   ago,  on   the   very   tiptop  'd 
beautiful  Koan  Mountain  in  Xorl  h  Carolina. 

A  small  circle,  nnmbei -ing  not  more  than  about  a  dozen  peo- 
ple, were  seated  about  on  the  smooth  rocks,  or  on  the  springy 
cushions  of  lieantifnl  mountain  heather  with  which  nature  has 
upholstered  most .  i  n  \  it  ing  sea  I  s  i  n  this  beautiful  land  of  clouds. 

( >ne  of  the  company,  a  clergyman,  w  as  conduct  ing  an  informal 
religious  service.  lla\ing  finished  his  short  sermon,  he  an- 
nounced a  hymn.  As  there  were  no  books,  his  selection  was 
necessarily  something  familiar  to  all.  and  presently  there  arose 
1 1  01 1 1  1 1.  is  small  congregation  a  strong  and  hearty  chorus.  So  in- 
tent were  the  singers  njinn  their  simple  service,  in  which  min- 
ister and  all  joined  with  equal  spirit,  that  no  one  noticed,  un- 
til a  horse's  face  was  thrust  forward  between  two  of  the  con- 
gregation, that  a  dro\e  of  horses, 
e\  idently  attracted  by  the  voices, 
hail  gradually  approached,  iiulil  a 
second  circle  was  formed  outside  the 
worshippers.  The  discovery  was  so 
startling  that  for  a  moment  e\  en  the 
minister  forgot  his  clerical  dignity 
and  hurst  out  laughing,  and  all  the 
voices  broke  down. 

At  this  the  uninvited  horses  fell 
back  in  some  confusion  and  ap- 
parent embarrassment. 

In  a  tew  seconds,  however,  the  sin- 
gers recovered  thcmseH  es,  and  with 
really  creditable  self-control  sang 
the  entire  hymn,  and  as  then-  were 
several  stanzas,  the  outer  circle  of 
horses,  which  had  soon  closed  in 
again,  thrust  forward  more  than  one 
«quiue  head  among  the  amused  wor- 
shippers before  a  final  "  Amen  "  sent 
them  off  once  more  in  a  scamper. 

Again  ami  ayain,  as  other  hymns 
were  sung,  during  which  it  is  safe  to 
sav  not  a  little  fnn  entered  into  the 
worship,  the  song  -  loving  horses 
came  hack,  their  long  serious  faces 
seeming  to  wear  almost  pious  ex- 
pressions as  they  listened  attentive- 
ly, and  dashed  away  at  the  end  of 
the  performance. 

The  minister  on  this  occasion  w  as 
a  well-known  and  popular  clergy- 
man, who  now  occupies  an  important 
pulpit,  in  Washington  city,  and  the 
writer  was  a  member  of  the  choir, 
and,  she  is  sorry  to  have  to  confess, 
a  very  badly  behaved  member,  who 
actually  giggled  out  aloud  when  a 
lu>i>c's  great  long  face  appeared  o\  IT 
her  shoulder. 

But  of  course  the  congregation 
could  not  feel  very  much  mortilied 
when  the  minister,  who  is  always 
expected  to  be  a  pattern  of  good  be- 
havior, had  set  them  so  bad  an  ex- 
ample. 

No  doubt  he  had   addressed  audi- 


UK    WAS    A    COLLECTOR   TOO. 

B(  >YS  who  collect  coins  and  odd  MHI\  enirs  of  great  men  will 
lie  amused  by  this  story  which  was  circulated  in  Paris  some 
years  ago.  The.  famous  and  much-admired  poet  Beranger  while 

walking  a  I  on;;  one  of  the  honle\  ards  one  a  ft  en i  encountered 

a  verj  miserable  beggar  on  the  way.  The-  beggar's  appearance 
and  pathetic'  story  so  moved  Hie  poet  that  In-  dropped  two  sons 
in  the  poor  fellow's  hat.  and  passed  on. 

A  wealthy  Parisian,  observing  the  poet's  kindly  act,  hastened 
up  to  the  heygar,  ami  said,  "  Here,  my  man,  I'll  give  yon  live 
francs  I'IT  those  two  sons  that  gentleman  just  dropped  in  your 
hat." 

"What's  that  for.'"  asKcil  the  beggar,  astonished  greatly  by 
this  nnnsnal  reipiest. 

"1  \\ant  thetn  for  my  collection  ;    the  man  who  gave  them  to 

\ s    lid  a  II  ye  r    I  he    |i"cl  ." 

"What. — him;"  asked  the  beggar,  pointing  toward  the  fast- 
receding  ligni-e  of  t  he  donor. 

"  Yes.      Thai's  llerangci ." 

••  That  being  the  case."  returned  the  beggar,  "  I  think  I'll  keep 
the  coins.  I'm  a  collector  myself'' 


•On,   mamma."    cried    Julia    one    cloudy 
H<-1  forgot  to  fill  the  sun  with  oil.  and  it's 


day.  "  I   guess 
•one  out." 


the 


long*  tailed  pigf  9 
A.  sHort  tailed  Jiigf , 


Or  a  pig"  without  e'er  a  tail . 
A  sow^  Jag*  or  a  T>oar  pig** 
Or  a  jrig-  ^vith  a  curly 


"wow 

\Vliose   dog*  art   tboii? 
Little  Tom  Toiler's  dog* 

wow  >vow! 


Muffet 
sat  on  a  tuf  fet 


Eatingf  of  curds   and 

There   came  a  trig*   spider 

VVlvo  sat  down   l>eside  lier> 

And  frightened  JVIiss  TVfuffet   away. 
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AN    FA  I  ENSI\  K    I'l  1:1  HASi: 

KITTHN.      "(ilMMI      .'M      0 MAM',     Mill    1-1   .    l'l.l!.\hlt." 


NOT    MtVH     UK    A     1 

lil  l:lir..    "Auntie.  ill'1    ear    was    so    erowded    I    had    to   stand    "II 
.,.1    ;ill    the   \\  hole    \\  a\    I'MIIII    ll.-ll  leni." 

(\nhii.    "  \\  h\ .  that's  noihiiii;.      Any  fjoose   ran   ilutli;it    :incl 
never  lliink  nl'  lalkin",  about   it." 


Ill      SI  EDS    M  MI'ATlll 

.1,  ,i  i  he  most  a  \\kwardesl  boy  I  ever  saw,"  said 

liiups  a  lilile. 

ister  .lane. 

-Ob,  lie    -'  1'"   talks   llinmy.li    Ins    uose,  an'    is    le  fi- 

nd   Harry.  "an1    Ins   .'lollies  don't    lil 
lull! 

"  WEi-L,"  said   >n    l'i",u  i"  liis  neighbor,  Si)iiire  Turtle,  "life 

ln:,N  i,,  ,,  say.  anil  limes  li.-ird.  1ml  1  nc\  er  lia  vc-  any 

tnml)le  In  raise  my  l>re:icl." 

..  I  „  ,,],  |  ....iilil  say  as  mileli."  replied  S.|illlc  'I'lll't  le.  sadly. 
'•  l'ra\  lell  inr  h"«  \  "ii  do  il  .'" 

••  \\  h\ .  irilli  l<i>ii*.  nl '  eoni'se  !"  n-s|iinideil  Sir  l-'rni;,  as  \\ilh  a 

spriny;  lie  1» "led  n\>-v  liis  ec.mpani.m's  liead  and  secured  a 

lillle-lxit  I  le  ll\  "li  I  lie  u  III;;. 

li  was  all  s..  V,  id  den  ilia  i  Squire  Turtle  jerked  his  bead  in.  lei 

VJMell    lo  I    : 111.  and    \\liell    p  resell  I  l\    lie    \elltlired  tn  look   Ollt 

a<{:iiii.  Sir  l''i"u  was  out  nl'siylil. 

••\\lial  did  lie  mean,  1  \\  c.ndc-i  .'"  said  Squire  Turtle,  scratch- 
ing 1,|N  lieacl  agaiust  Ins  i.ni"ise  shell  enllar,  '•  by  -rnisiiin  his 
lireail  «ili  In.ps .''  [  wonder  if  there  is  a  joke  ill  it.  Yes.  mi\\ 

I    he^lll    I"  see        lia.   lia.   li:l  '" 

AN    UAK  l'(il!N 

••h  an  aeinn  ni(i\\smi  an  oak-liee."  reiiitu-kcil  Mad;;e  out- 
ni"lit.  "  \vhv  don't  they  eall  them  uak  e..rns  instead  of  aeorns  ?" 


ToMMY.    "Sisler.  \\liy   are  hoys'  ]tlii>toy,r  :i  |dls  like  pills.'" 

^' I vi  i.i;.   ••  I  l.m'i   km>\\ .  Tniiiiiiy.  I  am  sin  e." 

TUMMY.   "  lieeaiise  ihev  have  so  niiiuli  trouble  bcin'  ttiktu." 


sITI'l   I  I    I 

"I'M  six  and  \on  are  only  lour."  said  llessie.  loftily,  to  her 
little  sister  Kelle.and  then  addc-d  in  a  still  more  a<jf{r:i\  atinj; 
lone,  "and  \\lien  1  was  four  JOU  were  oulj  l\v<>,  and  when  I  was 
I  \\  o  \  on  \\ere  liolllilie  but  dll-l. 

"  Yes."  retorted  Itelle.  siiilel'iilly.  "  ami  if  I'd  been  a  imul-]iiid- 
dle  I'd  splasheil  yon.  so  I  would." 


A    LARGE    FAMILY. 

"  Yoi  y.irls  know  more  about  the  si  ore  ^i  i  Is  I  ban  1  do.  I  sup- 
pose .'"  saiil  I  'nele  I  M'.ir^e.  \vholll  his  nieees  had  been  teasing. 
"  \"\v  do  you  know  that  they  all  helony  to  I  lie  vain..  laiinU  .*" 

"  But  they  don'l.  I'lielc'  (  ii-ol-oe,"  said    I  he  j;n  Is. 

"lint  lhe>,  do."  said  Tilde  ( ieor^e.  "  for  they  aii  lieai  the 
same  n: 

"  No!  ilo  i  ln-\   '" 

"  Ye-..      They  all  answer  to  the  name  of  Cash." 
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[T'S  all  very  well,  Jane  Ann,  to  say  so,  but  I  know 
better;  you  caiit.  You  couldn't  alter  your  cousin 
Job's  mind  if  you  tried  till  you  was  grass  green  with  old 
age.  When  he  set  out  to  fight  poor  Semantha  about  that 
strip  of  ground,  which  was  just  as  dear  as  a  child  to  her, 
/  knew  he'd  keep  at  it  till  he'd  got  the  fence  right  straight 
up  to  her  back  door." 

"  Oh,  I'll  get  along  with  him  for  a  week  or  two,"  said 
Jane  Ann,  cheerfully.  She  was  a  bright,  brisk  little  body, 
perhaps  fifteen,  but  her  life  had  been 
such  as  to  make  her  motherly  in  her 
ways;  independent  too,  and  perhaps 
just  a  trifle  conscious  of  her  own  pow- 
ers. She  and  her  mother  lived  alone 
in  a  tiny  cottage  in  Bellfield,  as  dull  a 
village  as  the  State  could  allow,  but 
every  one  said  Jane  Ann  Rivers  con- 
trived to  get  all  the  life  there  was  to 
be  had  out  of  it.  She  was  standing 
now  looking  down  at  her  mother's 
slim,  timid  figure  in  the  big  rocker, 
at  the  pretty  faded  face  which  had 
once  been  regarded  as  beautiful  be- 
yond comparison  in  the  county;  one 
could  easily  see  that  Jane  Ann's  kind 
of  good  looks  would  not  pale  so  early. 
There  were  vim  and  sparkle  and  alert- 
ness in  every  line.  Her  eyes  were 
bright  as  sapphires,  her  skin  clear  and 
healthful,  and  her  hair,  if  a  trifle 
curly,  always  in  the  best  order.  Ev- 
ery thingabout  her  was  trim  and  whole- 
some. The  other  Bellfield  girls  used 
to  wonder  how  Jane  Ann  "did  it."  It 
was  as  natural  to  the  girl  as  the 
breath  of  life. 

She  was  holding  an  open  letter  in 
her  hand  now,  the  contents  of  which 
were  the  subject  under  discussion. 
One  of  her  father's  few  surviving  rela- 
tives was  a  cross-grained  old  man  who 
lived  in  the  next  township,  and  who 
was  noted  for  the  miserliness  of  his 
heart  and  life.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  rich,  yet  who  could  tell?  He  had 
ground  every  penny  out  of  every  one 
who  ever  owed  him,  but  certainly  he 
gave  no  evidence  of  wealth  in  his 
method  of  living.  It  was  therefore  a 
surprise  to  Jane  Ann  and  Mrs.  Rivers 


when  he  wrote  asking  the  girl  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and 
actually  enclosing  her  car  fare. 

"Oh,  mother,"  Jane  Ann  said,  gayly,  "  k-t  me  try  it; 
you  know  I  like  reforming  people." 

"  You  couldn't  do  a  thing  with  Job,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers, 
"  but  if  you  like,  perhaps — well,  there,  answer  him  at  once." 

When,  two  days  later,  Jane  Ann,  valise  in  hand,  stepped 
from  the  cars  at  the  Fullerton  station,  she  looked  around 
not  quite  so  hopeful  of  success  as  she  had  been  at  home. 
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,     the  chirp 
[aster  l.'obin.  ;unl  altogether  something  cheerful  in  the 

of    all    abi  '          In    another   inc. in. nl 

ho\    coining    touard    her.      I  li-.  face 
crimsoned.  I >m  lie  contrived  to  hold  his  hand  mil  and  saj  : 
••  I*  i  his     .lane     Jaiie    \iiii1' 
••  Wh\  . :       e        1       "You   must   !»•  my 

cousin    I  >icli    1  la\  '  l'S\  fa  « 

Die,  5  honest  I'l.iin  face  iln-hcd  again,  but  ihis  time 
with  plea 

••  I  ,et   mi-   has  e   \  our  bag,  Jane    \un,"   he  said    foi   an 

Tin-      n  ip   tlic   counl  ry    street    a     few    mo- 

ments in  silence;  then  tin-  L'irl  said,  confidentially : 

"  \\'h;il    iiiadi1  I  'OILS in  Jolt  n  rile  inc.  l>ick  .'" 

I  |c  i.i  i"  lied 

"'Cause   mother   has    to   u'o   away   a    \\i-ck    or   two,  and 
•  one  from   IJclllicM  told  him  \oii   ucrc  a  good  house- 
keeper and  you  see,"  continued   Dick,  looking  down   inio 

tin-  •_•  jhl    face,  "he  couldn't  gel  any  around 

here  to  do  tin-  work  and  take  care  of  him  for  live  dollars 

a   day.  ' 

"i)h.  1  see. "said  .lane  Ann.  rather  gravely. 

"  1 1  ere  we  are."  said    I  nek   in   a  moment 

The  house,  a  father  solid  lirick  one,  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  village  Street.  Tin-  one  peculiarity  a  stranger  would 
notice  about  its  surroundings  was  that  a  fence  was  built, 
quite  hiii'li  at  one  side  of  I  lie  irafdcn.  :ls  |  hone'h  it  were  try- 
inu  I-)  push  down  a  poor  bill  very  tidy  little  cot  t  a '_•«'. 

"Wait  a  minute."  .said  the  girl.  She  looked  at  the 
little  .shut  oil'  house  a  moment,  ahoul  which  there  was  no 
room  for  a  scrap  of  ^arili-ii.  "That's  ('ousin  Manilla's, 
isn't  it  '."  she  asked,  softly.  That  was  the  piece  of  v.  round 
so  dear  to  the  poor  old  woman  which  inch  by  inch  Job 
llavei-straw  had  taken  from  her  in  payment  of  money 
doled  out. 

"Yes,"   whispered    l>n-k.      "And   there  she  is  peering 

out    to   see   yoll." 

A  very  sweel  old  face  was  visible  in  the  kitchen  win- 
dow of  the  litl.h ttau'e.  ll  was  "a/iiiLj-  over  that  hitrh 

cruel  railing  which  expressed  the  uTeat  grief  of  her  life. 

Jane  Ann  smiled  and  nodded,  and  the  old  woman  re- 
turned il  u  ith  a  look  like  a  caress. 

'•I'll  see  her  soon,"  declared  the  girl,  so  decidedly  that 

Dick  didn't,  dare  warn  her  to  he  cautious 

Everything  in  the.  brick  house  as  she  Mrs!  saw  il  gave 
.lane  Ann  a  chill.  ll  was  neat  and  clean,  but  not  a 
touch  of  IKIIIII'  about  il.  such  as  made  the  simple  place  she 

and  her  mother  lived  in  l>ri<j-ht  for  every  one. 

in  here,"  saiil  Dick,  leading  the  uay  iulo  a 
lai-'je  kitchen.  He  pnl  her  ba-j  do\\  n  and  ran  up  stairs, 
hut  ipncU  ly  ret  iirned. 

I    1 1 eh-  Job  sa\  s  come  ri-j  lit    to  his  room." 

Jane  Ann  did  not  feel  particularly  happv  as  slie  fol- 
lowed liick  up  a  wide  carpetless  staircase  and  found  her- 
self in  I  he  doorway  of  old  Job's  room.  He  was  silling 
ill  a  huge  armchair,  a  bandaged  fool  on  a  bench  and  his 
cane  at  one  side.  Jane  Ann  had  a,  general  impression  of 
the  most  shrivelled  old  face  she  had  ever  seen,  of  sharp 
black  eyes,  and  thin  <_;  ra  y  hair. 

"  Well,  you  came.  '  hi-  said,  e-rimly.     "  How  do  you  do 

It  seemed  to  cost  him  an  eti'ori  to  be  even  so  far  civil. 
"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Jane  Ann.       "T  hope,"  she  add- 
ed, "  I  can  be   useful." 

il  s  why   1  sent   for  \  on."  said   the  old  man. 
"  Very   well,"  laughed   the  y-'n-l  ;    "  I'll  do  my    best." 
When    siie   was    in    the  small    room  allotted   to   her,  and 

which  Dick's  mother  had  prepared  as  brightl 3  as  possible. 

Jane  Ann  stood    in    the    side   window  and    jja/ed    down   at 
what    had    heei i    ('ousin    Manilla's    'j.irden.    but    now    pre- 

ed  only  a.  tangled    undergrowth---.-!    few    poor   trei 
noihin-j  verdant,  or,  as  her  own  little  p  ai   home. 


for  the  earliest  of  spring  bloom.      Then  she  studied 
the  I  it  I  le  shabhv  brown   house  shut   in  so  cruelly. 

"  |'||  run  o\er  ni>  M"sl  chance."  she  thought,  as  she 
unpackeil  her  bag  and  brushed  her  hair. 

]>ick  had  said  lea  would  soon  he  ready,  and  presently 
she  round  tin-  hoy  had  sel  il  out  in  the  kitchen,  helped  his 
uncle  down,  and  then  looked  at  her  curiously,  wonder- 
nrj  \\hal  she  \\onld  think  of  such  a,  repasl  ;  for  on  thc- 
tahlc  were  set  forth  bread  and  butter  and  chipped  heel',  and 
the  tea  u  Inch  her  uncle  bade  her  pour  out  was  the  thin- 
nest of  brewings.  Hou  ever,  she  was  young  enough  to 
eat  heartily,  and  uhen  hick  had  helped  his  uncle  into  a 
chair  1>\  the  lire  she  set  to  work  briskly  to  wash  up  the 
dishes  and  make  things  tidy,  the  old  man  evidently  re 
garding  her  with  satisfaction. 

"  I  >on't  \  on  plant  your  garden,  Uncle  Job?"  with  a  nod 

touards  tin-  patch.  "Von'd  save  it'  you  did.  Mother 
and  I  are  never  out  of  fre-h  \  euetahh-s  and  fruit  all  .sum- 
mer; and  then  there  are  the  winter  ones.  I  bad  seven 
potato  bills  last  year,  and  we  had  early  heels  and  cucum- 
bers and  I  sold  a  u'ood  many  besides.  1'lvery  one  around 
says  there's  nothing  like  our  lettuce." 

The  old  man  simph    stared  at  her. 

"  (  )h  \es.  I'd  forgotten,  he  muttered;  "your  father 
u  as  a  line-  ga rdener. " 

"Indeed  he  was."  said  Jane  Ann.  "When  I  was  a 
mere  baby  I  used  to  work  with  him."  She  carried  her 
dish  pan  to  ihe  sink-  and  sighed.  "  I  bate  to  see  ground 
wasted  and  money  thrown  away  on  week-old  Stuff." 

Mr!  Havers!  raw  made  no  answer,  but  he  was  evidently 
rev  ol  vine  .something  serious  in  his  mind  ;  and  as  for  Jane 
Ann,  when  she  had  her  little  curly  bead  on  her  pillow, 
il  was  hard  work  to  get  asleep,  for  site  had  .something 
\  er\  decided  ly  on  //cc  mind. 

The  next  morning  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  and 
she  carried  her  uncle's  on  a  tray  to  his  room,  she  ran  around 
to  ('ousin  Manilla's.  She  was  intensely  anxious  to  see 
the  dear  little  lonely  old  lady.  Semantha  must  have 
seen  her  coming,  for  she  had  the  front  door  open  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  stood  there  smiling'  and  holding  out  her  hands. 
I  l.'in-ir  you'll  come!  she  exclaimed,  leading  the  way 
into  the  sitting-room.  ''Twoiildn't  be  Tom  Rivers's  girl 
if  she  didn't." 

Why,  of  course."  Jane  Ann  said,  in  her  hearty,  down- 
right way  ;  "  I've  beard  so  much  of  you.  (.'ousin  Manilla. 
1  can't  slay  very  long.  I  just  ran  around  before  Uncle 
Job  was  downstairs — well,  to  see  you,  and  to  tell  you 
i  if  a  plan  1  have." 

"Plan?'    echoed    the  old   ladv.        "How    d'    von    mean 
child?" 

"Oh,  well,  it's  something  even  a  girl  like  me  can  do; 
and  I'm  sure,  though  he's  only  thirteen,  Dick  will  help. 
He  seems  so  honest  and  'jood." 

The  old  and  \oung  heads  were  put  together  for  the 
next  half-hour,  and  I  question  if  in  ten  years  poor  Se- 
mantha Haverstraw  had  taken  such  a  cheerful  view  of 
life  as  she  did  when  her  young  visitor  had  sketched  her 
"  plan  "  and  risen  to  depart. 

"  Yon  see.  dear."  she  said,  reluctant  to  lose  the  bright 
hopeful  presence,  "  that  garden  was  my  joy  ;  used  to  have 
herbs,  you  know,  and  sweet-pease,  and  — well,  just,  what 
mother  bad  before  me;  and  he's  let  it  go  to  waste  sort  <>' 
to  spiti-  me.  I'd  have  sold  him  the  house,  only  1  lim!  to 
have  a  shelter.  Well,  you've  come  in  time,  and  Heaven 
bless  yon  '" 

Mrs,    Haverstraw  came  home  a   little  earlier  than   was 

expected. 

Might  a'  knowed  you  was  Jane  Nelson's  girl,''  she 
exclaimed;  and  unnatural  as  any  demonstration  was  to 
her,  she  drew  Jam-  Ann's  face  down  and  gave  her  a  kiss, 
airs  Job  Haverstraw  was  revolving  in  bis  mind 
bow  to  carry  out  a  sincere  wish  he  had.  This  was  to 
keep  Jane  Ann  all  summer.  Maria,  Dick's  mother,  cer- 
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tainly  did  her  best;  but  her  cumber- 
some ways,  her  shrill  voice,  annoyed 
him  greatly. 

The  next  morning-  a  letter  was 
written,  and  lie  called  Jane  Ann  to 
read  it.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Mrs. 
Rivers  would  have  accepted  the  invita- 
tion but  fora  little  note  from  her  girl. 

"  Mother  dear,  ilo,"  wrote  Jane  Ann. 
"It  isn't,  exactly  thai  I  want  to  lie 
here,  and  you  well  know  I  hale  to  leave 

you,  and   am    always   w lering   how 

you  are  getting  on  without  me,  but 
i  nil  \  tin-re  is  something  good  to  be  done 
here.  Don't  think  it's  because  of 
money.  He  really  showed  me  his  will 
— he  was  so  afraid,  he  said,  you  an. I  I 
would  expect  anything  —  and  every 
cent,  is  left— well,  perhaps  I  oughtn't 
to  tell  you,  only  it  won't  benefit  ».s." 

To  this  impatient  but  earnest  appeal 
there  could  be  but  one  answer.  And 
Jane  Ann  staid. 

Mrs.  Haverstra.v  wasdelighted.  Her 
ideal  of  comfort  was  her  rocking  chair 
in  the  kitchen  window,  her  knitting, 
and,  above  all.  the  lack  of  exercise. 
She  had  given  in  to  much  of  her  bro- 
ther-in-law's stinginess  simply  to  avoid 
exertion,  and  .lane-  Ann  was  on  the 
most  perfect  terms  of  friendl  ne^s  willi 
her  before  a  week  was  out.  As  for  Un- 
cle Job,  to  be  agreeable  was  not  in  ins 
nature,  but  he  was  as  free  from  the  op- 
posite extreme  ;is  any  one  had  ever 
seen  him.  He  \va.s~more  than  pleased 
when  Jane  Ann,  early  and  late,  with 
Dick,  her  faithful  apprentice,  went  to 
work  at  the  garden  patch.  She  would 
her  hat  back  from  her  curly  brow 
say: 

"See  here.  Uncle  Job,  what  do  you  like  beM  ;  There's 
such  a  sunny  spot  for  the  tomatoes."  Or  it  would  he: 
"I'll  have  to  get  that  Ned  Triller  up  again  to  plough  the 
upper  part  of  the  ground.  You  see,  it's  just  been  left  to 
itself." 

And  Job,  who  in  years  had  felt  no  special  interest  even 
in  his  own  belongings,  would  answer: 

"Go  ahead;  you're  a  gardener's  daughter — brought  up 
to  it,  hean't  you?  I  do  feel,''  he  once  added,  "as  if  a  cu- 
cumber and  lettuce  right  oil'  my  own  patch  would  taste 
good." 

"You'll  have  'em,"  Jane  Ann  retorted  that  time,  with 
a  gay  laugh. 

She  and  Dick  worked  in  all  their  spare  hours,  but  be- 
sides the  potalo  hills,  the  carrots,  onions,  and  beets  which 
she  put  down,  and  the  tine  place  for  a  double  growth  of 
fresh  crisp  lettuce,  Jane  Ann.  as  Uncle  Job  said,  a  "gard- 
ener's daughter."  Ia!d  out  some  beds  on  which  sweet  pease 
would  spring.  There  wa--  also  a  mignonette  and  pansy 
border  leading  almost  directly  from  one  house  to  the 
other. 

She  was  busy  seeding  one  day.  no  one  about  but  her- 
self, when  a  sweet  voice  came  above  the  high  fence: 

"  Janey  !" 

"  Oh  yes.  Cousin  Manth." 

In  an  instant  Jane  Ann  was  standing  on  the  led^'e  of 
the  fence  and  looking  at  old  Miss  Senianlha.  who  had 
timidly  opened  her  kitchen  window. 

"I  was  watching."  the  old  lady  said,  softly.  "There's 
a  ".."id  asparagus  lied  down  there 

"I  know."  nodded  Jane  Ann.  clinging  to  the  upper 
railing.  "It  will  come  up  well;  '(isn't  loo  old," 


come  in 

hoe     in 


pushing 
land,    to 


Silt    SKT    HI'.ISKLY   TO    WORK    TO    WASH    T!1K    FIISIIKS. 

"  And  did  you  plant  any  pa'sh-y,  dear;  I  always  had 
it — about  reddish  time." 

"  Yes;  a  lovely  bed  of  it." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  during  which  Miss  Se- 
mantha's  gentle  eyes  soared  over  the  upper  windows  of 
.lob's  house. 

"  I  see  you  settin'  out  the  sweet-pease,"  she  said. 

Jane  Ann's  little  sunburnt  hands  had  to  cling  very 
closely  to  the  spiky  upper  railings  of  the  hated  fence, 
but  she  made  no  sign  further  than  to  smile  and  .-ay, 
"  You'll  find  out,  (.'ousin  Manth." 

Jane  Ann  was. as  we  have  seen,  by  no  means  a  sentiment- 
al irirl  :  yet  something  in  those  tender  green  leaves,  some- 
thing in  I  he  delicacy  which  they  imparted,  made  her  think 
of  Miss  Seinantlia.  She  held  one  of  the  slimly  in-tailed 
lea  ves  in  her  hand  one  time  in  her  reformed  garden,  look 
ed  at  the  slender  stalk,  and  watched  it  blow  back  and 
forth. 

"It's  like  ln'i\"  said  the  girl  to  herself — "lovely  and 
sweet,  and  jast  giving  the  kind  of  touch  or  something  \\e 
want.  but.  oh — well,  no  backbone  lo  it, ""  reflected  Jane 
Ann.  letting  the  sprig  fall  lo  the  ground. 

Now  1  must  (c'll  \ou  that  Dick  had  so  far  been  a  cause 
of  deep  anxiety  to  his  eas-  Living  mother.  He  was.  as 
she  would  say.  "good  as  gold."  but  he  "look  to  noth- 
ing." llul  Jane  Ann  seemed  to  have  roused  an  ambition 
ill  him.  He  did  his  work  heartily  and  all  went  well. 

At  one  tune  the  'jirl  sal  down.  I  must  say.  in  no  less  a 
romaiil  ic  place  than  on  the  garden  fence-.  <  Mie  part  of  1  lei- 
plan  had  worked  successfully;  how  would  the  other? 
She  had  one  of  lho>e  discouraging  times  all  young  peo- 
ple must  go  through  when  I  hey  have  meant  their  best 
and  are  trying  to  work  it  out.  Sitting  there,  suddenly 
her  name  was  called. 

"Jane  Ann — Jane  Ann! 
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Taai  r<  Slii-  j;.  -i  r.-iii  into 

6  I iy   the  back  (1 '.       I  lick  u  MS  u  resl  III 

wa  shin  ir  his  hands  and  quit  Ling  liisone  pi  i   a  ratber  worn 

••  -  .  [hi      '    i  in  -  I"  see    .!M  116     \  nn."  SMU!    i 

Hi-  nimbly. 

.Iain-  \nii  iln  nj  i'il  her  sun  IIMI  Mini  In-lil  her  hands  out, 
when  Dick  li:ul  lefl  the  spout,  washing  them  quickly.  A 
momeiii  a  it  old  Job's  Mile. 

"There's      -omelinn<j       1      must      Say,"    In-     iimrimii  ed. 

••  Now  ilmi'i  In'  foolish.  Tel  I  mi-  \\  lini  11  \  on  take  for  all 
you've  'ion''  to  that  patch.  We've  liMil  our  garden  in 

summer,  and  nou   winter  -lull'  is  |iul    in." 

II.-  : o'd  MI  thoe.jrl  \\iih  a  queer  expression.  Jane 

Ann  i-niilil  scarcely  understand  it. 

••  An'  it  seems  to  me,"  lie  continued,  "  as  if  I'd  seen  yon 
and  Semautha  tying  up  l>unrlirs  of  herbs." 

"Oil   ves."  exclaimed    Jane    Ann,   "she's   been     niif/i    a 

help1     Often  when  you  were  .M>  sick  -hed  help  nu-  pick 

out  the  very  lirsl  for  yon." 

"  Si-man th. -i  !"  said  Job  I  la  versl  raw,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes.  sir:    it    was  she  whogavo  me  tin-  best  of  my  seeds, 

and  lier  ad  vice  has  been  .s«  nincli  help  !  Well.  I'll  tell  yon. 
Curl  .lo  i"  Jane  Ann  sealed'  lierselt'  on  a  cricket  and 
held  her  cam  in  her  hands  rellecl  i  vely—  "  I'm  pr<  u-1  of 
that  ".'irdeii.  It'-  a  uo.nl  piece  of  work'  for  a  hoy  and 
v'irl  to  do,  and  ever  so  many  people  uho've  prai-ed  it 
said  they  wondered  why  you'd  left  it.  so  long  such  a 

si^'hi.  Kut  there's  one  thing— oh !  and  people  have  vexed 
m'e  remarking  it;  that  ugly  old  fence  just  spoils  it  all.  I 

want   \oii  to  let   Dick  and  me  pull  it  down." 

There  was  a  hrief  silence;  then,  in  a  querulous  tone. 
Job  llaverstraw  said  :  "  1  don't  see  why.  It's  stood  these 
Icn  years  I'.nt  all  right;  go  ahead."  He  leaneil  hack, 
wil.h  a  gesture  of  impatience,  anil  closed  his  eyes. 

You  can  readily  fancy  that,  the  pair  of  young  garden- 
ers lo-i  no  lime  in  availing  themselves  of  this  eoveled 

permission.  (  Yack  !  banu'l  went  Dick's  hatchet,  and  speed 
ily  would  Jane  Ann  tly  oil'  to  the  Itarn  \\ith  the  loosened 
timber.  .Miss  Sfinaiitlia.  scarcely  daring  to  believe  her 
,  ,  hovered  dimly  in  her  kitchen,  but  watched  the 
process  of  destruction  as  though  it  meant  now  life  to  her: 
eh  it,  did,  for  to  have  had  no  outlook  for  years  but 
upon  that,  prisonlike  wall  had  burl  and  wounded  her 
more  than  any  one  knew.  As  a,  little  girl  .she  bad  galh- 
violets  and  sweet  peas:-  with  her  mother  in  the  gar- 
den  patch  which  Jane  Ann  had  once  more  made  t.o  bloom. 

Toward-    sundown     the    work     was    accomplished,    and 
then    a     curious     tiling    happened.       Jane    Ann    and    Dick 
re^ardiii^'    the    result    of  their   labor    with   ureat    sal- 
ion,  and  Miss  Semantba    had  stepped  out  on   her  tiuv 
porch     with    the    air  of   a    freed    captive.       A    halting    step 
n    the   little   patch,  and   there    stood   Job   Haver- 
s' ra  \\ .  lean  IIIL;'  on  his  big  cane. 

Seuiatltha's  soft  old  cheek's  Hushed.  They  had  not 
S])')kcn  in  years,  bill  il  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  she 
was  on  her  own  threshold;  H  was  her  place  lo  break 
silence.  She  held  out  a  trembling  hand. 

"  How  do  you  tin.  Job?"  she  said,  with  great,  dignilv. 
"  Won't  you  slep  in  a  little  while?  Seems  to  look  like 
old  I  nne- 

"  I  guess  [  might  MS  well.  SemaiitliM."  Job  s.-iitl.  after  a 
brief  pause.  ••  ]  bewail  to  see  that  fence  spoiled  the  looks 
of  I  iiings." 

Semanlba,  was  a  maiden  lady,  but  she  had  a  woman's 
tact.  "It  did  so."  she  answered.  "But  what,  a  good 
garden  you've  'jot  I" 

"Well,"  saitl  Job.  "you  might  as  well  Use  it  too. 
There's  a  g |  d,.;i!  in  I  he  cellar." 

He  allowed  himself  to  be  ushered  into  ihe  kitchen,  Mini 
Jane  Ann  and  1  lick  sal  down  on  the  door  step. 

"I  «(//(/  we'tl  do  it,"  observed  the  girl.  "I  knew 
there'd  be  a  way  to  break  down  that  old-  grudge." 
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I'll  AFTER     XI. 
.1' iSKI'HINK.    KMl'KKSS    ill'1    THK    FRENCH. 

bailie    in   tlie   Mart  initpie    peach   orchard   was   not 
decidi  tl  before  Kertl  ami  Larry  had  made  their  marks 
upon    several    of    their   ail  versa  lies ;    hut    the    unexpected 
,     i      nice  only  infuriated  the  planter  the  more,  and  \\ith 
hi-   assistance   three   or    four  of  the    black's   soon  had  e::cli 
hov  by  I  he  arms,  and  draped  them  toward  the  house. 

"\\1ial  do  you  mean  by  treating  ns  in  this  wa  \  .'" 
Larry  shouted,  making  a  furious  ell'iirt  to  break  a  \\ay. 
"  \\'e  came  in  here  lo  see  a  man,  and  you  have  no  righl 
to  touch  us. 

The  planter  only  waved  his  arms  and  cane  violently, 
and  saitl  something  to  one  of  the  men.  in  which  Larry 
i  eeirj  iii/etl  the  word  i-iiiiiiiii.fNitiri'.  The  mall  immediately 
started  oil'  on  a  run  toward  the  city. 

"  He  is  send  MIL:  for  the  police,"  Larry  cried.  "  If  there 
uas  only  some  one  here  could  speak  English  we'd  soon 
explain  matters.  But  I  don't  believe  in  letting  them 
arrest  us  for  nothing,  Ferd.  If  we  see  anything  we  can 
lay  our  hands  on.  a  couple  of  good  stones  or  some  stout, 
clubs,  we  ca alee  a  break  and  teach  them  better  man- 
ners." 

"Oh,  my  level-headed  cousin,"  Ferd  laughed,  "what 
a  lighter  yon  a  re  neil  ing  to  be.  down  ill  this  hot  climate ! 
Don't  you  see  that  after  ihe  old  chap  gets  over  his  lit  of 
anger,  and  sees  that  we're  decently  dressed  and  reasona- 
bly honest-looking  fellows,  he'll  discover  that  he's  made 
a  mistake!  .lu-t  leave  him  to  me;  I'll  manage  it.  Ami 
as  to  speaking-  English,  why.  Abel  Forefinger  speaks 
English,  doesn't  he :" 

The  boys  walked  along  quietly  now  with  their  captors, 
and  submit  led  lo  1  icing  led  into  the  house,  and  taken  into 
a  room,  where  ihe  men  let  go  their  hold,  but  kept  guard 
at  Ihe  dour. 

"We  came  here  to  see  Abel  Foreli nger,  monsieur,'' 
Ferd  said  in  French  to  the  planter. 

The  planter  turned  quickly  toward  him,  and  eyed  him 
all  over  from  head  to  foot.  Then  he  gave  Larry  a  simi- 
lar inspection,  and  from  that  moment  his  manner  tow- 
aril  them  changed.  He  pointed  to  chairs,  and  apparently 
asked  them  to  be  seated. 

It's  working.  Larry."  Ferd  said  in    English.      "What 
a  lucky  thing  we  happened  to  ha  ve  our  good  clothes  on  !" 

"  Abel  Foreli  111:  a  ire  \"  the  planter  said,  and  he  muttered 
"Out.  nui. "and  went  on  with  a  volley  of  French  words 
that  the  boys  did  not  understand.  But  he  sent  one  of 
the  colored  men  away,  and  they  were  sure  that  he  had 
sent  for  Abel  Forelinger. 

In  a  few  moments  the  man  returned,  and  with  him 
the  mulatto  the  bo\  s  had  seen  talking  It)  the  planter. 

Ferd  immediately  stepped  np  to  the  new  comer  and  put 
out  his  hand. 

i  .ood  morning,"  he  said.      "Do  you  speak  English?'' 

"Oh  yes."  the  man  replied.  "I  speak  Knulish." 

"There    has   been    some   mistake   hen.',"  Ferd   went  on. 

\Ve  are  stranger-  on  the  island,  and  we  came  out  here 
a  lew  minutes  ago  to  deliver  a.  message  to  a  man  named 
Abel  Fort-linger,  who  was  said  to  be  here." 

"Abel  ForeliiiL'er'"  the  mall  exclaimed;  "why.  that  is 
my  name.  Who  sent  the  message?" 

"My  father."  Ferd  replied;  "Mr.  Kirk  wood,  of  Port-of- 
Spain,  Trinidad.  He  said  that  he  knew  you,  and  lie 
would  like  yon  to  come  down  to  the  schooner  Boca 
(.iriiiiilc.  lying  in  the  harbor,  ami  see  him." 

"Oh    yes.  I   know  your  father  very  well."   Forelinger 
answered,   "and  I  shall  be   glad  to  see  him.      But  what 
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is  all  tin-  trouble  here?  What  is  the  mistake  that  has 
been  made?" 

"We  look  a  short-cut  through  the  peach  orchard  in 
coming  in,"  Fercl  said,  "and  this  gentleman  evidently 
thought  we  were  stealing  his  fruit,  for  he  came  at  us 
himself,  and  made  some  of  his  men  bring  us  into  the 
house.  I  rather  think  we  gave  some  of  liis  men  sore 
beads  in  the  midst  of  it,  too." 

Ahel  Forefinger  laughed,  and  said  something  in  French 
that  made  the  planter  laugh  too.  And  after  they  had 
carried  on  a  brief  conversation  in  French,  Abel  said  that 
Monsieur  Lafarge  asked  him  to  tell  the  boys  how  very 
sorry  lie  was  that  such  a  mistake  had  been  made. 

"  Those  peach-trees  are  his  particular  pets,"  Abel  went 
on,  ''and  they  are  such  a  novelty  in  Martinique  that  he 
has  a  hard  time  to  keep  the  fruit  from  being  stolen.  He 
catches  thieves  in  them  nearly  every  day,  and  when  he 
saw  you  there  he  naturally  thought  that  you  were  steal 
ing  his  precious  fruit.  Perhaps  it  inni/il  have  been  just 
as  well  if  you  had  come  in  by  the  gate 

The  boys  laughingly  agreed  that  it 'would,  and  the 
planter  amiably  shook  bands  with  them,  and  said, 
through  Abel,  that  he  could  not  think  of  letting  them 
e-o  awav  until  they  had  eaten  a  bite  of  lunch  with  him. 
They  were  for  starting  ott'  at  once  with  AU'l  lor  the 

scl ncr,  but  the  lunch  delayed  them,  and   they  had    the 

pleasure  of  eating  some  fruit  and  ices  alone  with  the 
planter,  to  whom  they  could  not  say  a  word.  He  was 
anxious  then  to  send  them  down  to  the  city  in  his  car- 
riage, but  they  would  not  hear  of  it. 


As  the  boys  walked  down  the  shady  road  with  Abel 
they  found  him  to  bean  unusually  intelligent  man.  His 
language  had  none  of  the  West-India  negro  accent,  and 
he  was  evidently  well  educated. 

''I  would  go  a  long  way  to  see  your  father."  he  said  to 
Ferd,  "  for  be  is  a  man,  every  inch  of  him.  I  can't  say 
that  of  all  the  fine  gentlemen  I  meet.  Now  this  planter 
we  have  just  left,  he's  a.  very  different  sort  of  person. 
We  may  have  some  business  together,  and  there  we're 
on  even  terms,  and  he  will  make  money  out  of  me. 
But  when  it  came  to  eating  lunch,  Mr.  Abel  Forefinger's 
business  was  to  walk  out  of  the  room.  Do  you  think 
the  grand  Monsieur  Lafarge  would  eat  lunch  with  a 
man  who  had  a  drop  of  negro  blood  in  his  veins?  Not 
he.  indeed  !" 

The  boys  had  quite  overlooked  the  fact  that  Abel  was 
a  mulatto.  He  seemed  in  every  way  a  fit  man  t<>  be 
their  companion. 

"  I  was  half  wishing  you  would  accept  his  offer  to  ride 
down  in  his  carriage,"  Forefinger  continued.  "  He  knew 
that  we  were  all  going  to  the  same  place,  bul  he  would 
not  have  lei  me  ride  in  his  coach.  I  wanted  to  see  what 
the  old  fellow  would  do." 

It  was  more  than  half  an  hour's  walk  to  the  schooner, 
and  the  boys  had  a  long  talk  with  Abel  Forefinger.  It 
seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  true  that  after  their  long 
search  for  him  he  was  really  walking  down  the  road  with 
them  on  his  way  to  the  schooner  and  to  Uncle  Ben.  He 
told  them  that  he  was  a  native  of  Antigua,  and  that  when 
he  was  a  boy  a  wealthy  planter  took  an  interest  in  him. 
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and    sent    liiin     to    -cl 1.        Mul    the    planter   < 

tls,  ;nnl  lefl  liim  in  shift  for  liim  • 

\Y  In  :  .ached  the  scl nei    I    licli     Men  was  in  llic> 

,  ini    I   .,  ,  0      :i    after   him. 

Hello    yoi Uncle    Ben    <  sclaimed,  "  u  li;it 

l>riii<;- you  back  so  soon?     \Vas  th--  French  island  i -e 

than    j-ou    could    handle,  ni-    have    \ou  anil   I'Yrd    got    into 

pape  I  hal   \  "ii   ha^  i-  come  I'm-  he!  |i  already  : 
••  (  Hi.  we've    yol     al-inu'     vi-ry     well,"    Larry     answered. 

••  \\  ,          .    ,     entleman  up  on  deck  who  would  like 

you  I-  ir  a  minute." 

Then-  \\a>  something  in  Larry's  eye  that  told  more  than 
his  •  .  nd  Uncle  Men  hastened  up  tin-  companion 

\va  \ .  and  Aiifl  Forefingev  stood  before  him. 

••  Eello    Forefinger;  how  an-  you?"  In-  said,  cordially 

cnou<;li.  lint  without  showing  by  his  manner  llial  he  liail 
been  looking  all  over  llic  \\'c.-l  I  ndies  for  I  lie  man.  "  I'm 
hi  see  you.  \Vc  ran  across  \oiir  trail  in  Jamaica. 
and  i  i  can  I  you'd  come  licrc.  and  I'm  always  glad  t<>  sec  a 
fellow-countryman  from  Trinidad." 

Tlii-  was  nut  llic  i;iml  nl'  greeting  llie  boys  had  ex 
peeled  to  sec  1'ncie  Men  give  . \licl  K( ireli ng er.  and  they 
u  ailed  u  ith  intcrc.-l  I'm-  Alicl's  reply. 

"  ll  is  always  a  pleasure  tn  sec  you.  Mr.  Kirkwood," 
. \liel  answered;  "and  perhaps  il  will  he  a  good  thine'  |',,r 
Imth  (if  us  that  we  have  met  again." 

These  Uriel'  salutations  left  the  hoys  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  ever;  and  I'nclc  Men  soon  look  Aliol  down  into 
the  eahin.  telling  the  bo\  s  to  stay  on  deck  and  not  to 

leave  the  sel er  until  he  sa  w  I  hem  ayain.       After  a   few 

niinnles  he  ret  iirneil  alone,  leaving-  Ahcl   in  the  eahin. 

"  You  have  done  splendid  work,  boys,"  he  told  them 
in  a  low  voice,  laying  Ins  hands  upon  their  shoulders; 
"  splendid  work.  And  to  think  thai  you  caged  your  bird 
e  you  had  heen  twelve  hours  in  Martinique!  That 
i.-  as  far  as  you  can  go,  and  yon  have  earned  your  re- 
wards. Mill  now  my  part  of  the  hnsiness  begins,  and  1 
ha  \  e  to  do  it  wit  h  "'real  care,  or  I  may  spoil  every  111  ing." 

"Abel  has  eo  1 1  sen  led  to  go  on  to  Trinidad  with  us."  he 
continued,  "and  1  want  to  take  him  away  from  here  as 
soon  as  lie  can  get  his  clothes  on  hoard.  I  am  afraid  to 

let   your  1'Ycneh   planter  have  another  eha •  at   him,  for 

Ahd  might  change  his  mind.  So  1  shall  take  him  away 
from  Si  I  'icrre  lie  fore  noon,  if  possihle.  But  I  don't  want 
to  spoil  your  visit  to  Martinique,  and  I  have  arranged 
this  plan.  There  is  another  la  rye  to\\n  here  cal  led  Fort- 
de  France,  around  the  point  ahout  thirty  or  forty  mile.-. 
with  a  railroad  from  Si.  I'ierre.  You  can  enjoy  your- 
Si  Ives  hen-  tonight  and  to  morrow,  and  I  will  pick  yon 
up  at  Fort  de  l-'rance  to  morrow  evening." 

\Vilh  this  undcrstaiidiny  the  hoys  went  ashore  ayain, 
l)iit  the  my.-lery  of  Ahel  Forefinger  had  more  attraelion 
for  them  than  the  wonderful  sights  of  the  island.  They 

talked    il    over  ami    over  ayain,  hut    the  I v  they  consul 

ered  it  the  further  they  were  from  aii\  conclusion.  (  Inly 
one  thing  they  were  sure  of:  I'nele  Men  had  promised 
them  s.'inn  each  loliud  Ahcl  Korclinyer,  and  they  had 
found  him  and  delivered  him  in  due  form,  and  the  money 
was  as  good  as  in  their  pockets. 

All  their  wonderment  ahout  Abel,  however,  could  not 
prevent  them  from  enjoying-  the  beautiful  siybls  of  Mar- 
tinique. 

\Yoiikl   you    ever    believe,    Ferd,"  Larry   exclaimed, 
"that     there   was    such    a     beautiful     place    in     the    whole 

uorld:     I've  been  looking  ever  since  we  left  home  for  a 

place  that  should  be  exactly  like  the  pictures  we  see  of 
tropical  scenery  -of  yreat  masses  of  palms  and  ferns  and 
dashiirj  cataracts,  and  all  that  — but  nowhere  did  1  see 

them    till    we    reached    here.       There    were    s •    of    the 

things  in  one  place  and  some  in  another,  but  here  they 
are  all  toyelher.  I  think  if  the  folks  were  here  1  could 
Stay  here  all  my  life." 

"Oh,  you're   just    beginning  to    see    tropical    scenery 


Ferd    retorted.       "  Marlini(|iie   is   very  good,  sure; 
lit  till  you  Si  e  Trinidad  !" 

The  bovs  went  back  lo  the  Hotel  iles  Mains  for  dinner, 
and  with  Adele's  assistance  thc\  engaged  a  carriage  to 

lake  them  out  to  the  botanical  yardens,  about  three  miles 
from  the  city.  In  all  the  islands  they  had  heard  of  the 
wonderful  botanical  gardens  of  Martinii|uc;  and  when 

the\  saw  them  I  hey  concl  uded  that  I  heir  bea  n  ties  had  not 
been  exaggerated  The  yardens  uere  so  wild  that  they 
seemed  to  be  almost  in  a  stale  , if  nature,  hut  such  trees 
and  Mowers  they  never  saw  before.  Kven  Ferd  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  there  was  no  garden  so  wildly  pic- 
t  uresi|iic  in  Trm  idad. 

"  M  v  neck  is  fairly  si  ill'  with  trying  to  look  np  at  the 
lops  of  these  palms!"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  have  heard  that 
the  hiybcsl  palms  in  the  \Vestern  hemisphere  are  ill  Ihesc 
yardens,  and  now  I'm  sure  of  il.  Look  at  Ibis  one, 
Larrv!  If  must  bea  hundred  and  lifty  feet  of  straight 
trunk  up  to  the  lirsl  branch  !" 

"  It's  the  story  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  repeated  |"  Larry 
laiiyhcd.  "  \Vitb  everything  lovely  beyond  bidief,  a 
snake  creeps  in  and  spoils  it.  all.  I  wish  Adele  hadn't 
told  us  about  the  deadly  snakes,  for  I  haven't  seen  any, 
and  1  don 'I  believe  they're  half  as  bad  as  they  make  them 
out  " 

"  lion't  you  believe  it!"  Ferd  exclaimed.  "It's  the/er 
ilr  li/in'i'.  the  most  deadly  of  all  serpents.  They  say  there 
is  positively  no  cure  for  a  person  who  is  bitten  by  one  of 
them.  ])oyoii  know  the  story  of  bow  t  hose  snakes  came 
here.-  "\Ye  have  a  few  of  them  in  Trinidad,  so  I  know 
something  about  them.  The  slaves  in  St.  Lucia  in  old 
limes  used  to  run  away  and  hide  in  the  woods,  and  the 
masters  imported  a,  lot  of  these  deadly  snakes  and  set 
them  loose  lo  keep  the  darkies  at  home.  In  a  few  years 
the  snakes  increased  so  that  the  whole  island  was  in  dan- 
yer,  and  some  of  the  reptiles  made  their  way  over  here. 
ll  was  a  terrible  judyment  on  the  masters,  wasn't  it:" 

When  the  boys  went  out.  to  see  the  opera-house  that 
eveniny.  Adde  cautioned  I  hem  to  keep  in  the  walks  as, 
they  crossed  the  park,  and  not,  as  they  valued  their  lives, 
to  venture  upon  the  grass.  "The  deadly  serpents  are 
thi-reat  niyht."  she  said.  "Many  a  man  and  boy  has  lost 
his  lite  by  them  right  ill  the  heart  of  the  city." 

The  room  (boy  occupied  in  the  hotel  that  night  had 
great  dormer-windows  opening  upon  the  red-tiled  roof, 
and  Larry  declared  that  all  the  cats  in  the  city  were 

promenading  the  roof,  and  occasionally  coming  in  their 
windows.  -And  it  was  necessary  several  times  local!  Fau- 
i[iia  from  I  he  adjoining  room  to  do  battle  with  lit  tie  armies 
of  strange  creatures  that,  insisted  upon  marching  over  the 
walls  and  Moor,  that  Ferd  said  uere  "only  native  cock- 
roaches and  entirely  harmless."  but  that  Larry  declared 
were  from  two  to  three  inches  long. 

Never  mind  them,"  Ferd  said,  as  be  Sat  Oil  the  edge 
of  the  bed  before  blowing  out  the  candle.  "  Do  you  See 
that  pocket-book,  Larry  .'  Sechow  terribly  flat  it  is?  That 
will  fatten  np  when  we  get  lo  Trinidad.  \Ve  ought  to  be 
home  in  a  few  days  now,  and  we'll  not  be  there  many 
hours  before  1  have  the  boat  1  told  you  of.  I  don't  Sup- 
pose \  on  know  much  about  boats,  but  this  one  is  a  beauty. 
worth  STOO  at  the  very  lowest,  but  her  owner  is 
anxious  to  sell,  and  I  can  get  her  for  £4(11.1.  That  will 
leave  me  si(K)  on  hand  lo  entertain  a  distinguished  cousin 
from  New  York  with.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
your  money.  Larr\  :" 

'"\YelI,  I'll  not  spend  it.  till  I  get  il,  anyhow,"  Larry 
laughingly  answered.  The  prospective  possession  of  so 
much  money  bad  troubled  him  all  the  afternoon.  It  was 
too  large  a  sum  to  spend  foolishly,  and  yet  Ferd  seemed 
bent  upon  spending  his,  and  if  Larry  hoarded  his  money 
lie  might  seem  mean.  I  >o  you  remember."  be  added, 
"how  Defoe's  'Colonel  Jack'  had  a  purse  full  of  gold 
that  nearly  worried  him  to  death  for'  fear  it  should  be 
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stolen,  and  how  he  tried  to  lay  it  away  in  a  hole  in  a 
tree,  and  the  tree  was  so  hollow  that  the  purse  fell  down 
to  the  ground  where  he  could  not  get  it  again;  and  how 
much  happier  he  felt  then?  I  think  I'll  have  to  put  mine 
in  a  hollow  tree." 

Within  twelve  hours  the  train  had  carried  the  l»>ys 
across  the  beautiful  part  of  the  island  lying  lid  .wren  St. 
Pierre  and  Fort-de-France,  and  as  they  were  several  hours 
ahead  of  the  time  appointed  to  meet  the  schooner  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  Martinique's  second  city. 
It  was  not  as  romantic  a  place,  they  concluded,  as  St. 
Pierre,  but  more  modern,  and  in  better  repair.  As  they 
crossed  the  little  park  they  paused  in  front  of  a  handsome 
statue. 

"  Why,  this  is  funny!"  Ferd  exclaimed,  as  he  read  an 
inscription  on  the  base.  "It  just  says  'Josephine.'  I  won- 
der who  she  was,  and  why  they  didn't  put  on  her  last 
name." 

"  Josephine  !"  Larry  shouted.  "  So  it  is !  Oh,  Ferd,  this 
is  a  great  find.  I  ought  to  have  known  about  it,  but  it 
never  occurred  tome.  It's  the  great  Josephine,  the  wife 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  Empress  of  the  French.  You 
must  have  read  her  sad  story.  She  was  a  native  of  Mar- 
tinique, and  when  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  she  was  taken 
over  to  France  to  be  married  to  a  young  nobleman  she  had 
never  seen.  He  was  executed,  and  then  she  married  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  and  for  about  fifteen  years  she  was  one 
of  the  greatest  women  in  the  world.  But  he  divorced  her, 
and  in  a  few  years  she  died.  She  is  one  of  Imogen's  great 
favorites,  and  I  must  send  her  home  a  flower  from  Joseph- 
ine's monument." 

The  sights  of  Fort-de-France  were  quickly  exhausted, 
and  the  boys  went  down  to  the  wharf  to  find  the  schooner. 
She  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  they  were  about  to  turn 
away  and  continue  their  walk  through  the  town,  when 
they  heard  two  gentlemen  speaking  in  English.  It  was 
so  unexpected  that  they  paused  a  moment  to  listen,  and 
Larry  stepped  up  and  asked  one  of  the  gentlemen  whether 
he  had  seen  anything  of  the  schooner  Boca  Grande. 

".The  Boca  Grande!"  the  gentleman  replied;  "oh, 
yes;  she's  gone.  She  sailed  for  the  southward  about 
eleven  o'clock  this  morning." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  CAPTURE  OF  COCIIISE. 

BY  JULIAN   RALPH. 

I  WAS  about  to  tell  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  S.  Sumner, 
of  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  U.S.A.,  the  story  I  wrote  for  the 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  about  the  brave  boy  who  became  war- 
chief  of  the  Crow  Indians,  when  he  told  me  a  more  inter- 
esting tale.  We  were  talking  about  courage  and  brave 
men,  and  Colonel  Sumner  said  that  a  very  brave  Indian 
once  told  him  that  General  O.  O.  Howard  was  the  bravest 
man  he  ever  saw. 

The  circumstances  were  these.  Down  in  Arizona  and 
in  New  Mexico  in  1872  the  terrible  Apache  Indians  had 
been  committing  frequent  and  bloody  crimes,  robbing 
and  murdering  white  settlers,  and  fighting  our  soldiers. 
The  Apaches  are  our  most  savage  Indians,  and  some  of 
them  even  to  this  day  have  never  been  conquered  and 
have  never  ceased  their  warfare  on  the  white  people.  One 
notable  band  of  these  unruly  redskins  was,  at  the  time  of 
this  story,  hidden  away  in  the  Dragoon  Mountains,  under 
the  command  of  a  fierce  and  stalwart  chief  named  Cochise. 
General  Howard  was  in  that  corner  of  our  country  on 
an  errand  of  peace.  He  was  visiting  the  various  savage 
tribes,  and  trying  to  reason  with  their  chiefs,  in  order 
that  they  could  be  brought  to  see  that  it  would  be  better 
for  them  to  stop  fighting  and  go  on  reservations.  That 
seems  a  strange  errand  for  a  soldier,  and  especially  for 
such  a  valiant  fighter  as  General  Howard,  who,  before 


that,  had  lost  an  arm  for  his  country,  and  won  the  fame 
of  a  hero  on  more  than  one  battle-field. 

Strange  as  it  was,  that  was  what  General  Howard  was 
doing — going  from  tribe  to  tribe  m  plain  citizen's  clothes, 
and  trying  to  reason  with  the  wildest  Indians  on  the 
continent.  A  motley  crowd  followed  him,  and  lie  brought 
together  husbands  and  wives  and  children  who  had  been 
.separated  in  the  fighting  and  retreating  and  the  chasing 
of  the  Indians  by  the  troops.  He  was  kind  and  gentle, 
and  was  greatly  admired  J>y  those  who  came  in  his  way. 
And  lie  had  a  great  deal  of  success  in  quieting  some  tribes 
and  putting  them  on  reservations  where  they  might  live 
peacefully. 

It  was  said  to  be  impossible  to  find  the  great  chief  Co- 
chise, who  was  hidden  away  in  the  mountains.  To  tell 
the  truth,  nobody  else  had  any  desire  to  see  him,  for  he 
was  notorious  as  a  fierce  foe  of  the  white  people,  a  turbu- 
lent leader  of  a  murderous  band  of  "Apache  devils,"  as 
his  Indians  were  well  called.  It  was  not  only  hard  to 
see  Cochise,  but  it  was  as  much  as  any  white  man's  life 
was  worth  to  be  seen  by  him.  He  had  been  massacring 
the  settlers,  and  was  hiding  from  the  punishment  he  de- 
served, and  getting  ready  to  make  more  mischief.  But 
General  Howard  wished  particularly  to  meet  him,  and 
when  he  heard  that  a  man  named  Jefi'erds  knew  the  way 
to  Cochise's  hiding-place,  the  General  employed  the  man 
to  take  him  there. 

Jett'erds  was  a  man  who  served  as  a  guide  and  as  a 
scout  for  our  soldiers,  and  knew  that  country  well.  He 
agreed  to  take  the  General,  and  otf  they  went  across 
mountains  and  plains  and  other  mountains,  and  finally 
to  a  third  range,  called  the  Dragoon  Mountains.  When 
they  neared  the  desperate  Indian's  hiding-place,  Jefferds 
said  that  the  General  had  too  many  people  in  his  train; 
for  a  lot  of  Indians  were  trooping  along  with  the  white 
men  to  join  their  tribes,  and  some  were  squaws  and  chil- 
dren belonging  to  Cochise's  band.  Jefferds  said  that  if 
Cochise  saw  so  many  people  he  would  fight  them.  The 
General  asked  how  many  it  would  do  to  go  with,  and 
yet  not  alarm  the  suspicious  chief.  Finally  it  was 
agreed  that  the  General,  his  companion.  Captain  Joseph 
A.  Sladen,  Jetf'erds,  and  two  Indians,  making  five  in  all, 
should  form  the  party.  The  others  were  then  left  behind, 
and  the  five  rode  on — to  death,  as  some  of  them  thought. 

Captain  Sladen  asked  the  General  if  he  did  not  realize 
his  danger.  He  asked  whether  the  General  was  not  a  \\  are 
that  he  was  almost  certain  to  be  killed.  General  Howard 
replied  by  quoting  the  Bible.  He  recited  a  verse  which 
says  that  if  we  lose  a  life  for  our  Saviour's  sake  we  shall 
have  an  eternal  life  given  to  us.  Captain  Sladen  rode  on 
ill  silence.  It  seemed  wonderful  then,  and  il  seems  no 
less  wonderful  now,  to  the  army  officers  and  to  all  the 
people  down  there,  that  General  Howard  should  ride 
straight  into  that  Indian  trap,  where  Indians  were  hidden 
behind  the  rocks,  and  where  a  white  man's  life  was  not 
worth  a  fig.  And  yet  he  wore  no  uniform,  and  carried 
no  weapon  except  a  tiny  penknife. 

Straight  into  Cochise's  stronghold  went  the  General 
and  his  men.  It  was  a  fort  made  by  nature;  a  place  of 
forty  acres  in  extent,  walled  all  around  by  great  rocks, 
and  with  only  one  opening  in  the  wall  for  any  one  to  yet 
in  or  out.  There  were  hundreds  of  Apaches  in  there — 
at  least  three  hundred,  if  I  remember  rightly.  They  all 
surrounded  the  white  men,  who  were  made  to  understand 
that  they  were  prisoners.  Worse  yet,  they  were  told  that 
Cochise  was  going  to  make  up  his  mind  during  the  day 
whether  to  kill  them  or  not.  Cochise  did  not  show  him- 
self. The  General  and  his  companions  had  all  that  day 
and  all  that  night,  in  which  to  think  of  what  they  had 
done,  and  what  were  their  chances  of  ever  seeing  their 
homes  again.  Escape  was  utterly  impossible.  At  night 
they  spread  blankets  on  the  ground  under  some  trees  and 
slept.  How  many  of  those  who  read  this  would  have 
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slept  that  night  under  those  circumstancesl     But  these 
men  gol  a  'jood  night's  rest. 

(in    the    next    day  (.'ochise   made  his  appearance.      He 
lii'.-ird  through  an  interpreter  who  (ieneral   Howard  was 
and  that  he  came  t<>  make  peace. 

"I  want  peace  m yself."  said  Cochise.  The  tall  mus- 
cular Indian  spoke  only  Spanish  and  Apache.  He  was  a 
very  large,  tine  looking  man.  and  seemed  a  giant  among 
ih.  \paehes,  who  are  a  race  of  small,  thin,  wiry  people. 

"If  you  want  peace,"  said  (ieneral  Howard,  "we  can 
soon  arrange  it  "  He  talked  no  nonsense  ahont  "the 
Greaf  White  l-'alher  at  Washington."  lie  simply  said: 
"There  are  two  parties  of  while  men.  One  is  no\\  in 
power  That  party  wants  peace  with  the  Indians.  The 
I  'reaidenl  of  the  United  Slates  sent  me  to  see  you." 

When  it  was  agreed  thai  Cochise  and  his  warriors  and 
squaws  should  ^o  down  from  the  mountains  and  live 
upon  a  reservation  which  the  General  agreed  to  give 
them,  near  Apache  Pass,  the  wily  old  chief  sliook  his  head. 

"When  1  'jo  with  you  the  soldiers  will  shoot  my  peo- 
]>!>•."  lie  sa  id. 

"  lint  1  will  order  them  not  to."  said  (ieneral  Howard. 
"I  will  .send  (  'aptain  Sladen." 

"They   will     not    care    what     he    savs."    said     the    chief, 
"but   they  will    ol>ev  yon.       Von    go  and    order   them    to 
us  alone.     Leave  Captain  Sladen  hen'.     My  women 
will  take  uood  care  of  him." 

So  the  General  went  and  left  the  ('aptain  in  that  terri- 
ble. I  rap.  Then  it  was  that  the  (ieneral  saw  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sunnier,  and  arranged  for  a  meeting  betwee.'j 


Cochise  and  the  olHcers  in  command  of  the  troops  that 
were  stationed  out  there.  Even  then  Colonel  Sunnier 
doubled  the  intentions  of  Cochise.  The  Apaches  are  a 
treacherous  lot,  and  have  not  taught  the  white  men  to 
trust  them.  Colonel  Sunnier  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised if  the  red  men  had  massacred  all  the  officers  when 
they  had  the  chance.  But  the  Colonel  admits  that  Gen- 
eral Howard  seemed  unconscious  of  any  danger.  He 
was  honestly  trying  to  bring  about  peace,  and  he  seemed 
to  think  of  nothing  but  peace.  In  this  case  his  faith  was 
justified,  for  Cochisc  went,  upon  a  reservation,  and  re- 
mained a  "good  Indian  "  until  he  died,  but  many  another 
man  who  has  trusted  other  Apaches  has  died  fordoing  so. 

(  'ochise  bad  a  wise  head  on  bis  shoulders.  "  I  notice." 
lie  said,  "that  the  more  white  men  I  kill,  the  faster  they 
come,  and  the  more  there  are  of  them.  It  is  no  use  to 
tiiriit  thi'in.  I  will  do  as  they  tell  me." 

I.OIIL:  afterward  lie  told  Captain  Sunnier  how  surprised 
lie  was  to  see  (iem-ral  Howard  ride  into  his  stronghold. 
"Me-  think  I  am  a  brave  man."  he  said,  "but  General 
Howard  the  bravest  man  me-  ever  saw." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  reader  should  ever  ask  the 
heroic  (ieneral,  who  lives  on  Governors  Island,  in  New 
York  Harbor,  and  commands  this  military  department, 
a  lion  t  his  adventure,  he  would  smile,  and  say  : 

"Oh,  I  knew  ('ochise  was  not  going  to  kill  me  when  I 
limited  him  out.  The  little  children  came  and  lay  on  my 
blanket  and  played  around  me  when  I  was  a  prisoner 
there.  They  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  do  so  if  I 
was  to  have  been  killed." 
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•nil-:    NATIONAL   MUSEUM. 

Vri.M'K  i"  learn  ten  thousand   useful   tilings,  and  !<> 
i  such  a  pleasant  •-.  .< ;  thai  i  lie  Irani 

,  mil  v  I!H  form  of  aniu  se  m  en  t,  is  i lir  I n- 

of  thi  great    collection  of  curiosities  known  as 

tin-  Museum,  in  Washington.     The   boys   and 

oi'  Washington    ami    tlir    neighboring    cities  liavc 

•  I    lliis  oul.  and   mi    rvrry   pleasant    day  tlir    neighbor 

museum  is  so  lillrd  with  children  large  and 
and  white,  thai  a  stranger  natural lj    ihinks 

lie  is  close  to  some  greal  School.  lint  (here  is  no  school 
near;  ii  is  the  museum  thai  is  the  attraction,  and  within 
its  solid  walls  the  children  and  a  grea!  man\  older  peo- 
ple lind  hot  h  pleasure  and  instruction. 

The  National  Museum  is  dill'ercni  from  other  museums. 
Not  onlj  is  n  much  larger,  Imt  its  arrangemenl  is  dill'er- 

eiil.       Its  managers   sa  \    thai   they   do  nothing   for  appear 

but  everything  for  solid    use.       It    is  an  educational 

museum,  so  planned  that   people  may  lea  ni.       I  n  man  \   of 

its  departments  the  specimens  are  arranged  to  accord  with 

the  ~tandard  text  hooks  used  m  ihe  pnhlie  srhools.  In 
the  Motanical  1  >i  vision,  for  insta  nee.  t  he  plants  are  ar- 
ranged in  ihe  same  order  as  they  are  descrihed  in  the 

school  hooks.         Here   are    the  co ion    flowers,   then    Ihe 

composites,    the    jasmine,    honeysuckle     and    heath    fanii 
lies,  the  forest   trees,  the  sedges  and  grasses,  fhpli  the  ferns 
and     mosses,    lichens,    fungi,    and     sea  ureds.        All     these 

things   come    one  after   another    exactlj    as    they  < in 

the  text  hooks.  You  will  readily  see  what  an  advantage 
this  is  to  any  student.  If  you  are  studying  holany,  and 
have  COme  to  the  fungi  and  sea-weeds,  you  go  into  the 
National  Museiun  and  see  themall  spread  out  before  yon  ; 
then,  when  \ou  go  to  school,  you  know  what  you  arc' 
talking  ahout.  In  the  same  way  you  learn  natural  his 
tory.  all  ahoul  minerals  anil  building  stones,  ahoul  the 
graphic  arts  and  all  the  trades,  all  the  modern  inventions 
the  formation  of  the  human  body,  ami  all  the  methods 
that  have  lieen  employed  in  all  ages  for  disposing  of  the 
l.o. |\  after  the  life  has  gone  out  of  it.  In  short,  what- 
'  '  i  \o'i  h-arn  in  school,  you  can  find  something  in  the 
Xatii 1  Museum  to  illustrate  and  explain  it. 

The  mak  ni'j1  of  a  chromo  perhaps  ill  list  rates  the  met  hod 
of  the  National  Museum  as  clearly  as  it  can  he  illustrated. 
You  are  familiar  with  ehromos.  and  have  some  general 
idea  of  how  they  are  made,  by  printing  on  one  color  and 
lint  after  a  m  >1  her.  Mill  u  itlcss  ymi  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject it  is  not  likely  that  your  ideas  ahout  it  are  verydeli- 
nite  Here  in  the  National  Museum  the  whole  process 
is  made  clear.  Here  are  forty  prints  of  (he  chromo. 
each  showing  it  at  a  different  stage.  Here,  lirst  of  all,  is 
the  drawing  the  art  1st  has  made,  done  u  nh  pen  and  ink 
on  white  paper.  This  is  the  groundwork,  thouu'h  it  does 
ook  much  like  a  chromo.  Underneath  the  drawing 
is  the  lirst  print,  showing  only  a  few  outlines  done  in 
black.  Next  in  the  top  row  is  the  patch  of  green  that 
goes  on;  underneath  that  is  the  picture  after  the  green 
has  hcen  put  on.  The  top  row  throughout  shows  uhat 
is  added  with  each  impression,  a  ml  the  hottom  row  shows 
how  the  picture-  looks  after  the  new  color  has  hern  added. 
There  are  forty  of  these  plates,  and  Ihe  last  one  is  the 
finished  picture,  n-aiK  to  sell  for  ten  cents.  When  you 

see  these  plates  hefore  you.  you  si know  all   ahout  the 

making  of  a  chromo.  It  is  in  such  ways  as  this  that  the 
museum  is  arranged  I  h  roug-lioul . 

Interesting-   things  always  accumulate  in  the  hand-  of 

a    L'<>\  eminent     very    fast,  and    as    long  a^'o  as    IS-lCi    some 

were   taken   toward  establishing  a    museum   where 

these    things    might    be    exhibited,       lint    it  was  not.  until 

the  centennial    year   came    that    such    a  place    was    found 

to   he   a    necessity.       All    the   countries  of  the   world   sent 

strange   ami    valuable    things   to  the  ( Vniennial  Exhibi- 

and    uhen     the     exhibit! -mled    many    of     these 


things  were  presented  to  the  i'mied  States  government. 
Besides  these  great  stores  of  relics  and  curiosities  had 
„-,-,,  accumulating  in  tlie  1'alent  Ollice  museum  and  in 
the  Smiths an  Institution,  «  here  they  <lid  not  properly 

belong  So,  in  ls^(;  ^  was  decided  to  build  a  National 
Museum,  where  all  these  limits  might  be  shown  to  the 

best  advantage,  and  in  l^"'-1  the  building  was  linished. 
It  stands  in  grounds  adjoining  those  of  the  Smithsonian 

In, Hi  ut and    is    said    to  be  one   of   the  best  for  sucll  a 

purpose  in  the  world.  ll  is  a  brick  building.  .'WT  feet 
Square,  built  in  the  form  of  a  (ireek  cross,  with  the  spaces 
be!  ween  (he  extensions  of  the  cross  tilled  ill  with  lower 
buildings,  and  with  four  corner  and  four  intermediate 
towers.  'Phis  great  square  building  covers  nearly  two 

and  a  half  acres  of  land.  1 1  rosl  *•,'•">!>.  nni  I ;  but  that  is  no- 
thing compared  with  the  value  of  some  of  the  things  that 
are  kepi  in  it.  In  the  centre  of  all  is  a  fountain,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  fountain  is  Crawford's  "Teal  slalue  of 
"  Kreedom."  This  is  the  slalue  that  stands  on  the  top  of 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  building.  The  one  on  the  Cap 
jlol  is  made  of  bronze;  Ihe  one  in  the  museum  is  made  of 
plaster,  and  i>  the  original  from  which  the  bronze  one 
was  cast. 

It  was  a  "-real  undertaking  to  arrange  all  the  relics  and 
curiosities  that  came  in  from  the  Patent  (  (Mice,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  from  the  Centennial,  the  Revolution- 
ary relics  and  relics  of  later  wars.  Washington  relics  and 
Grant  relies.  Indian  curiosities,  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  things  from  other  sources.  But  the  work 
went  into  competent  bands.  Professor  Otis  T.  Mason, 
who  tool;  me  over  the  museum  a  few  days  ago,  and  Pro- 
fessor .1.  Brown  Goode  are  only  two  of  about  twenty 
scientific  men  who  have  the  museum  in  charge.  Pro- 
fessor  Mason  was  so  full  of  information  on  every  subject 
that  it  did  not  seem  as  if  there  could  be  anything-  in  the 
world  that  he  did  not  know. 

"  What  isihat  odd  -looking- contrivance  standing-  among 
the  clocks?"  I  asked  him. 

"That  is  another  clock,"  Professor  Mason  replied. 
"Here  are  samples  of  all  the  time  measurers  that  have 
ever  been  used  by  mankind.  We  will  begin  at  the  hegin- 
ning-.  Here  is  a  sheet  of  white  sand,  with  an  upright 
stick  in  the  centre,  and  some  lines  drawn  in  the  sand 
radiating;  from  the  stick.  "When  the  stick's  shadow  fell 
upon  one  of  the  lines,  it  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
When  it  cast  no  shadow,  noon.  That  was  undoubtedly 
the  lir-t  device  for  marking  time  used  by  any  hnmaii 
being  Gradually,  as  knowledge  increased,  other  means 
were  devised.  After  a  while  came  that  odd-looking  con- 
trivance you  ask-  about.  That  is  called  a  clepsydra,  or 
water  clock,  and  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  it  was 
the  only  kind  of  clock  in  use  in  this  world.  There  are 
two  upright  columns,  you  see,  and  between  and  in  front 
of  them  a  hollow  tin  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  held  up 
by  movable  cords,  and  inside  it  is  divided  into  several 
compartments.  One  compartment,  is  lilled  with  water, 
and  there  is  a,  little  pin-hole  opening-  into  the  next  com- 
partment. The  water  runs  through  this  hole  in  so  many 
minutes,  and  going  into  the  next  compartment  its  weight 
makes  the  cylinder  partially  revolve.  In  so  many  revo- 
lutions the  cylinder  descends  to  the  bottom,  the  day  is 
spent,  and  it  is  time  for  the  sun  to  set. 

"The  clepsydra,"  the  professor  continued,  "was  cap 
able  of  keeping  time  with  a  variation  of  twenty  minutes 
either  way  in  the  twenty-four  hours.     That  was  pretty  ac- 
curate for  those  days.      But  at  length  we  arrived  at  the 

'hi ograph    (here   is  onei,  which   does   not   vary  Tuiuu 

of  a  second  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

"  Mnt  the  Yncxu  I'KnPLE  hoys  and  girls,"  he  went  on, 
"  are  more  interested  in  knives  than  in  clocks.  I  know 
they  are.  Here  we  have  a  collection  of  the  knives  of  all 
nations.  Not  on] y  that,  but  an  illustration  of  the  develop- 
ment of  th.-  knife  from  the  crudest  times  to  the  present. 
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The  first  man  found  it  necessary  to  cut  something,  and 
he  had  no  knife.  What  did  lie  cut  with?  A  sh;n-|>  stone  : 
any  of  your  boys  will  toll  you  that.  Here  it  is  -a  piece 
of  flint  that  in  breaking-  happened  to  be  left  with  a  sharp 
edge,  IVetu  soon  the  man  wanted  something  sharper, 
and  he  rubbed  the  edge  against,  another  stone;  that  was 
grinding.  By-and  by  lie  found  that  the  stone  was  awk- 
ward to  hold,  and  blistered  his  hand.  Then  he  bound  a 
wooden  handle  to  it  with  a  cord.  That  was  the  first. 
knife  with  a  handle.  Then  came  the  aye  of  nn-lal,  and 
iron  blades  were  riveted  to  hone  or  metal  handles.'' 

"I  see  you  have  a.  Barlow  knife  in  the  collection,"  I 
said.  "  I  suppose  Barlow  must  be  dead." 

"  No,  indeed."  the  professor  replied.  "  He  is  the  livest 
man  you  ever  saw.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  not  long 
ago.  He  is  still  making  knives  down  in  New  England." 

"  Well,  girls,  having  a  good  time'"  This  was  the  pro- 
fessor's pleasant  greeting  to  a  group  of  young  colored  girls 
who.  with  school-books  in  hand,  were  "tudying  the  con- 
tents of  one  of  the  cases. 

"Oil,  yes,  sir;  splendid  !"   one  of  the  girls  replied. 

"Their  teachers  send  them  here  nearly  every  day  to 
look  up  some  subject  they  are  studying.  Here  is  some- 
thing that  always  pleases  them,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  large 
case  in  which  stood  life-size  and  lifelike  images  of  speci- 
mens of  all  the  African  races,  with  one  coal-Mack  negro 
boy  prominent  in  front.  "  They  draw  one  another's  atten- 
tion to  that  figure,  and  say,  '  Dat  you  !  dat  you  !' 

"  This  would  be  a  prize  for  some  boy  if  he  could  carry 
it  away,"  the  professor  wen  ton.  "Here  is  a  collection  of 
models  of  every  kind  of  boat  known  to  man,  from  the 
most  primitive  canoe  made  of  a  hollowed  log  to  the  latest 
twin-screw  steamship.  Some  of  the  boats,  you  see,  are  of 
full  size,  but  the  larger  ones  have  to  he  represented  by 
models.  Here  are  Chinese  junks,  South  Sea  catamarans. 
Greenland  kyaks,  l>nteh  fishing  vessels,  boats  of  all  kinds. 
It  was  an  old  idea  that  the  first  boat  was  a  log;  but  that 
was  not  necessarily  so.  There  are  some  treeless  countries 
where  the  natives  had  no  logs  to  begin  with.  They  made 
boats  with  skins.  Where  there  were  neither  logs  nor 
skins,  rafts  were  made  by  binding  rushes  together  into 
sheaves.  Here  is  a  skin-boat,  and  here  a  raft  made  of 
rushes.  The  next  step  was  the  dugout.  When  savages 
began  to  make  bark  canoes,  they  took  quite  a  step  toward 
the  modern  ship.  The  first  sail  probably  was  a .bush  ;  then 
a  skin  was  used,  and  then  a  strip  of  matting.  You  see 
how  many  stages  it  has  taken  to  evolve  the  modern  steam- 
ship. This  collection  illustrates  not  only  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  ship,  but  it  illustrates  also  what  a 
scientist  would  call  the  influence  of  environment  upon 
boat-building  in  various  parts  of  the  world." 

While  we  were  talking',  Professor  J.  Brown  Goode  ap- 
proached and  handed  Professor  Mason  a  very  large  string 
of  antelope  teeth,  strung  on  a  cord,  each  with  a  hole 
through  it.  There  were  several  hundred  of  them. 

"  I  have  great  doubt  about  them,"  Professor  Mason 
said.  "Bull  will  put  some  of  them  under  the  micro- 
scope; I  think  they  are  plaster,  or  made  of  bone." 

"  Plaster  ones  would  answer  every  purpose,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"No,  indeed, "the  professor  replied.  "If  they  are  gen- 
uine they  are  very  valuable.  Real  ones  are  worth  $50 
apiece.  They  are  the  choicest  decoration  an  Indian 
chief  can  have  for  his  costume,  and  he  will  willingly 
trade  two  ponies  for  one  of  them.  These  have  been  of- 
fered to  us  for  such  a  low  price  that  I  think  they  must 
be  imitations;  but  the  glass  will  tell  the  story. 

"  Here  are  the  Washington  relics  that  came  to  us  from 
the  Patent  Office  museum.  Here  is  Washington's  dress 
suit.  Here  is  his  camp  equipage — his  mess  chest,  his 
iron  treasure  chest,  and,  as  you  see,  a  hundred  other 
relics  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  You  don't  have  to 
inquire  here,  you  know,  whether  things  are  really  gen- 


uine; nothing  is  admitted  that  there  is  the  least  doubt 
about.  Hero  are  the  relics  of  General  Grant,  presented 
to  the  country  by  Mrs.  Grant  and  William  H.  Yander- 
bilt.  Look  at  this  curious  Bible.  It  is  printed  in  Coptic. 
Lord  Napier  captured  it  from  King  Theodore  of  Ab\s 
sinia,  and  presented  it  to  General  Grant.  Here  is  the 
sword  that  the  General's  officers  presented  to  him  after 
the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson.  He  wore  it  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  This  is  a  lock  of  President  Lincoln's 
hair." 

Does  it  strike  you  that  there  is  something  particularly 
appropriate  and  touching  in  this;  We  save  relics  of 
other  celebrated  men  to  show  how  threat  they  were:  but 
we  save  a  lock  of  Lincoln's  hair  because  everybody  loves 
him. 

The  cases  filled  with  the  projectile  weapons  of  all  times 
and  countries  would  make  many  a  boy's  eyes  snap.  The 
first  projectile  weapon,  of  course,  was  the  human  arm, 
and  from  this  we  come  down  through  (.lie  bow  and  arrow, 
and  the  great  media'val  battering-ram,  to  the  repeating 
rifle  and  the  Gatling-gnn.  Some  of  the  rifles  in  the 
cases  are  the  most  beautiful  weapons  ever  seen,  for  they 
are  the  models  that  were  sent  to  the  Patent  Office,  with 
barrels  made  of  polished  bronze. 

"Here  are  some  primitive  methods  of  transportation," 
Professor  Mason  continued.  "  Beginning  with  the  sledge, 
which  some  farmers  still  use  and  call  a  stone  boat,  we 
come  next  to  the  lumbering:  ox  cart  of  Brazil,  first  with 
wheels  cut  from  the  ends  of  round  logs,  then  with  clumsy 
wheels  made  of  several  pieces,  but  without  spokes.  Here 
we  have  a  model  of  the  '  prairie  schooner'  and  of  the  Con- 
esioga  wagon,  so  called  because  the  wagons  were  run 
over  the  Conestoga  turnpike  between  Philadelphia  and 
Lancaster.  There  were  thousands  of  them  in  use  fifty 
years  ago.  before  the  days  of  railroads.  I  imagine  some 
of  (lie  readers  of  YouxG  PEOPLE  would  like  these  mod- 
els for  toys.  But  they  would  be  expensive  toys,  for  they 
are  built  exactly  like  the  wagons  they  represent,  with 
every  bolt,  screw,  pin,  and  spring  complete.  Each  of  the 
models  cost  as  much  to  build  as  a  full-sized  wagon  cost. 

"You  must  tell  the  boys  and  girls  something  about 
this."  the  professor  exclaimed,  laying  his  hand  upon  an 
odd-looking  structure,  shaped  like  an  iron  water-trough 
with  a  boiler-iron  cover,  and  coming  to  a  sharp  point  at 
one  end.  "This  is  an  electrical  engine  that  has  gone 
over  the  ground  faster  than  any  other  engine  that  ever 
was  built.  Its  inventor  made  a  circular  track  for  it  out 
in  Ohio,  two  miles  in  diameter,  and  over  that  track  it 
travelled  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  one  hour.  It 
is  pointed  at  the  end  to  offer  little  resistance  to  the  air." 

It  would  be  an  alarming  thing  to  see  this  engine  ap- 
proaching you  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  a  minute.  It 
looks  just  like  an  iron  beam  about  twenty-five  feet  long 
and  two  feet  square,  running  to  a  point  in  front,  and 
with  no  machinery  visible — nothing  in  sight  but  the  beam 
and  wheels. 

"  Here  you  see,"  the  professor  went  on,  "the  develop- 
ment of  the  locomotive  and  all  railroad  appliances.  Here 
is  the  old  wooden  rail,  then  the  iron  strap,  then  the  T 
rail,  then  the  112-pound  steel  rail— that  means  H2  pounds 
weight  to  the  running  yard.  Here  is  one  of  the  first 
locomotives  used  in  this  country.  Look  at  the  improve- 
ment in  ear  wheels.  This  is  the  old-fashioned  cast-iron 
wheel,  liable  to  fly  into  a  thousand  pieces  at  any  minute 
after  long  use;  and  this  is  what  it  has  developed  into — 
the  Pullman  wheel,  made  of  paper,  with  a  steel  rim  about 
three  inches  thick,  and  steel  disks  bolted  to  the  sides  to 
protect,  the  paper  from  injury.  You  see  a  section  of  it 
has  been  cut  away  to  show  how  it  is  made. 

"Here  is  the—  What!  Not  worth  while  to  look  at 
any  more?  Got  more  already  than  you  will  have  room 
to  describe?  Win',  you  have  hardly  begun  yet.  I  was 
just  beginning  to  warm  up  to  it." 
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'I' I  IK    LIFE-SAVING    sKKYlf'E. 

\;\    \\    .1    in.  .r. 
••  1 1  T  ]  1 1  ] ,!•',  returning   from    his   southern   beal  al    five 

\\        o'clocli     III     I  lie    llli ')•]!  I  ML!    nf    1  he   '."-li    »f    I  Iccenil.el 

latrol  of  the  Oregon  I  nh-i  Station  i  Sixth  District),  coa 
,,r  N,.riii  Carolina,  discovered   :i  schooner  that   bad  just 

si  randed  :l    mile  and  a    1m  I  I'  Mint  hcasl    <>!'   t  he  slat  ion.       After 

makiny   signals  to   inform   the  sailors  that    help  would  at 

lie  summoned,  lie  hurried   li;icl<   wilh   the  alarm.       In 

the  mean   lime,  however,  the  vessel    hud   heen    -ecu   by  the 

.snrfinen    at    the   station.       A   euld    in  irt  herl  \    <jale   nrevail- 

.1   the  time  raised  a  very  rough   sea,  and  the.  surfmeB 

according!}    tools    both  the  siirfhnat    and   the  heaeh    appa- 

i-atus  upon   the   wagon,  and    stalled    for  the  scene  without 

delay.  Arriving  shortly  abreasl  of  the  vessel,  \vhieh 
they  fonnd  to  lie  ahont  i:,u  x  anls  from  Ihe  shore,  they 
soon  had  a  line  over  her,  flic  lirst  shot  from  the  Lyle 

•j  in  proving  effective.      Soon  after  the  whip  and  hawser 

Were  s.-nl  oil',  the  keeper  and  crew  of  the  1 'ea  Island 
Station,  having  seen  and  at  onee  set  out  for  the  vessel, 
reai-hed  the  place,  and  al  (.nee  yave  tl  lei  r  assistance.  Six 
trips  of  the  breeches-buoy  uere  made  without  mishap. 
bul  as  it  was  yoin.tr  C)H'  for  the  captain,  who  alone  re- 
maineil  on  hoard,  the  schooner  swim.tr  around,  slacking 
and  fouling  the  year  so  that  it  became  impossible  to  con- 
tinue its  use 

"Meanwhile  the  keepers  and  men  from  (lie  neighbor 
iny  slat  n. MS  lioilie's  Island  and  Xew  Inlet — arrived  and 
joined  Ihe  others  in  the  work.  The  tide  having  fallen 
somewhat,  it  was  proposed  to  haul  off  the  surf  boat  by 
means  of  the  hawser,  the  shore  end  of  which  was  led  down 
to  the  beach  as  in  uch  as  possible  in  order  to  gain  something 
oi  a  lee.  This  project,  notwithstanding-  the  heavy  surf 


.,,,,)  :    one    or    t\vo    failures    in    the 

struo  el   out   away    from  the   beach   and 

the    breakers,  was  at    length   accom- 
pli,I,,., I.  ami    the   captain    was  atonce   brought 
asllOJ'e.        The   schooner    wasthe     Clliirli'x     I '. 
Lixli'i:  •  Inn  .  of    Wilmington.   l>ela\vare.  from 
River.   Xorth    ('arolina.   bound    to    Phila- 
delphia.      Her   crew    numbered    six.  and    there 
one  passenger,  a  lady.     She  was  wrapped 

ivarmlj  m  blankets  and  conveyed  to  the  (Ire- 
yon  I  n  lei  Si  at  ion  :  and  all,  being  wet  and  thor- 
ouyhlv  chilled,  \\ere  provided,  upon  reaching 
the  house,  with  clothing  from  the  gift  of  the 

\V in's  National  Relief  Association." 

l>i.  \  ou  know  that  you  have  been  reading 
an  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the  I'nited  States  Life- 
saving  Service?  It  tells,  in  its  bald,  matter-of-fact,  way. 
of  one  of  I  he  linest  and  pluckiest  deeds  of  a  body  of  men 
whose  heroism  and  splendid  devotion  to  duty  ought  to 
stand  in  golden  letters  on  the  brightest  pages  of  human 
history  All  our  coasts  are  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
these  brave  men,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  vessel  is  wrecked 


LAUNCHING,    '•-•:  -*?-... 


RESCUE  WITH 

BUOY  AND  HAWSER. 


that  their  services  do  not  save  some  human  beings  from 
death  among  the  raging  seas.  All  along'  the  Atlantic, 
the  I'acitic.  the  Gulf,  and  the  Lakes,  the  forces  of  the 
Life-saving  Service  are  seal  lered.  and  winter  never  warms 
into  spring  without  their  having  left  behind  them  a  list 
of  glorious  deeds. 

The  si  a  lions  of  the  service  a  re  divided  into  three  classes — 
life-saving  stations,  life  boat  stations,  and  houses  of  refuge. 

Those'  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
are  manned  from  September 
1st  till  May  1st;  those  on  the 
Lake  coasts,  with  one  excep- 
tion, from  the  opening  till  the 
<dose  of  navigation.  On  the 
Pacific  coast,  with  two  excep- 
tions, they  are  open  and 
manned  all  the  year  round. 
Each  station  is  fully  equipped 
with  a  la  rye  life-boat,  self- 
righting,  a  smaller  surf-boat, 
.1  breeches  buoy,  a  life-car,  a 
beach  wagon  for  transporting 
the  apparatus  over  the  sand, 
a  wreck  gun  with  lines,  Cos- 
ton  signals  for  night  use,  res- 
toratives for  exhausted  and 
half-drowned  persons,  and  va- 
rious other  necessaries.  The 
houses  (>f  refuge  have  boats, 
provisions,  and  restoratives. 
but  are  not  manned  by  crews. 
Each,  however,  has  a  keeper, 
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whose  duty  it  is  after  every  storm  to  patrol  the  coast  in 
search  of  shipwrecked  persons.  Many  of  the  stations 
have  the  International  Signal  Code  flags,  and  can  thus 
communicate  with  vessels.  The  keeper  can,  for  instance, 
give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  his  station,  or  the  wea- 
ther probabilities,  or  .send  for  a  steam- tug  or  revenue  em 
ter  if  there  is  a  telegraph  line  near  by. 

But  of  course  the  chief  object  of  a  life-saving  station  is 
to  save  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  voyagers,  and  in  this 
work  the  queer- looking  breeches-buoy  plays  the  most 
prominent  part,  though  the  life-boat  is  manned  and  rowed 
off  to  the  stranded  vessel  when  the  weather  is  not  too 
heavy.  The  boat  is  kept  in  the  station  on  a  wagon  which 
has  very  broad  tires,  so  that  it  can  be  run  over  the  sand. 
In  this  way  the  boat  is  taken  to  the  water  and  launched. 
The  beach  is  patrolled  from  two  to  four  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  station  four  times  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  The 
moment  a  patrolman  discovers  a  vessel  ashore  he  burns 
a  Costou  light,  which  emits  a  brilliant  red  flame  for  about 
two  minutes,  and  then  hastens  to  the  station  for  help.  If 
the  life-boat  cannot  be  used  because  of  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  the  Lyle  wreck  gun,  with  its  lines,  and  the  breeches- 
buoy,  are  brought  into  play. 

The  wreck  gun  is  a  small  cannon,  which  can  be  carried 
by  three  or  four  men,  but  which  is  powerful  enough  to 

tire  a  ball  with  a  light  line  attached  to  it  across  the  ves- 
sel.     The  men  aboard  the  stranded  ship  are  expected  to 

haul  in  this  line  till  they  get  a  tail  block  with  an  endless 
line   rove   through    it.      A  tail-block   is  one   with  a   rope 

fastened   to  it.      This   tail   is  made   fast  around  one  of  the 
masts  at  a  considerable  distance  above   the  deck.     The 

wrecked  crew  now  cast  oil'  the  -,hot  line,  see  that  the  end- 

les,  rope,  runs  freely  in  the  block,  and  show  a  signal — a 

lantern  at  night — to  the  shore.      A  three- 
inch  hawser    is  now  bent  on  the  endless 

rope  and  hauled  off  to  the   ship  by  the 

life-saving  crew. 

This   hawser   is   made   fast  to  the   mast 

abmit  twvo  feet  above  the  tail-block.      Now 

the  life-saving  crew, which  have  the  shore 

end  of  this  hawser,  set  to  work  and  haul 

it    taut,  so  that  it  will   support  a   weight 

above  the  water.      Next,  by  means  of  the 

endless  rope,  the  crew  haul  off  to  the  ship 

the   breeches-buoy.      This    consists   of   a 

strong  circular    frame,  below    which    ex- 
tends a  canvas  sack  ending  in  two  short 

legs,  like  those    of   a  pair   of   swimming 

trousers.     The  buoy  is  swung  by  means 

of  four  strong  lines  from  a  ring  attached 

to  a  traveller-block,  which  runs  on  top  of 

the  hawser.      As  soon  as  the  buoy  readies 

the  vessel  one  of  the  shipwrecked  mariners 


gets  into  it,  thrusting  his  legs  down 
through  the  breeches,  and  securing 
a  good  hold  on  the  ropes  that  sup- 
port the  biioy  itself.  If  the  hawser 
has  been  made  fast  at  a  sufficient 
elevation,  and  is  therefore  high 
above  the  water,  two  men  may  oc- 
cupy the  buoy  at  once,  each  using 
one  leg.  Children  are  usually 
brought  ashore  in  the  arms  of 
grown  persons,  and.  of  course, 
they,  with  women,  are  the  first  to 
leave  the  ship.  The  life-saving 
crew  haul  the  buoy  ashore,  take 
care  of  the  rescued  person,  and 
send  the  buoy  back  for  its  next 
load. 

If  the  circumstances  are  such 
that  the  breeches  buoy  cannot  be 
used — as,  for  instance,  when  there 

is  nothing  left  above  the  vessel's  decks  to  fasten  the  haw- 
ser to— the  life-car  is  employed.  This  is  an  iron  cigar- 
shaped  boat,  with  a 
turtle-back  top,  in 
wlnrli  (here  is  a  trap- 
door, with  fastenings 
inside  and  out.  The 
persons  to  be  taken 
ashore  —  not  more 
than  six  at  a  time — 
enter  the  ear  through 
the  trap-door,  and  lie 
down  inside.  The 
door  is  fastened  se- 
curely, and  they  are 
hauled  ashore  right 
through  the  raging 
breakers.  It  is  im- 
possible to  convey  to 
the  reader's  mind  the 
horrors  of  .such  a  pas 
sage.  ( ioing  ashore 
in  the  breeches-buoy 
is  sullicienlly  terrify 
ing. for  very  frequent- 
ly the  hawser  sags  so 
that  the  passenger  is 
buried  for  a  few  sec- 
onds beneath  the  surf, 
which  seems  to  be 

demonlike  in   its  mad    struggle   to    tear  its  victim  out  of 
rasp  of  the  breeches.      But  he  can  at  least  see  where 
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the\    have  the  consolation  of  knowing  i  \\  o  things:   tirst. 

that  tin-  breakers  will  .sooner  or  lalcr  casl  tlii-ni  on  till' 
beace  and,  second,  liial  every  man  in  llic  life-saving- 
crew  will  risk-  his  life  a  do/.en  times  over  ralher  than  see 
them  h.sl  Fortunately  it  does  not  often  happen  that  the 

breeches   buoy   cai I    lie  emplov  ''.I 

I  wonder  if  you  can  realize  what  the  feelings  of  the 
shipwrecked  must  he.'  I'iclnre  lo  \onrself  a  \essel  that 
lias  been  slaggerino-  through  a  terrilie  gale.  The  (  'aptain 
lias  lost  lii--  reckon  i  no-;  the  ere  ware  tireci  and  discouraged  . 
the  rising  and  sails  are  damaged  All  hands  know  I  hat 

lhe\  are  drifting  to  leeward  with  frightful  rapidity.     It  is 

night,  and  the  blackness  is  impenetrable.  Suddenly  the 
vessel's  bow,  descending  from  the  top  of  a  monster  wave, 
strikes  the  sand  with  a  dreadful  shock,  hnrlini;-  all  bands 
to  the  deck.  The  next  instant  there  is  a  crash,  and  the 
ma  ill  mast  "ties  by  the  board.  The  (  'a  plain  shouts  orders  : 
the  crew  rush  hither  and  thither;  everything  (hat.  sea- 
men's skill  and  experience  can  surest  is  done;  but  all  is 
of  no  avail.  The  vessel  is  stranded,  the  boiling  waves 
sweep  over  her  decks,  ami  the  men  take  to  the  rig^imj' 
for  sa  IVt  \ 

Suddenly  down  to  lee  ward,  where  I  he  shore  is  hidden 
in  the  blackness,  there  breaks  forth  a  spark,  rapidly  ^row- 
in.H'  into  a  brilliant  red  ylare.  and  the  wrecked  men  see 
the  dan;  figure  of  a  1 1  ic  sa  \  i  no-  pal  rol  ma  n  hold  i  mj  .-uol'i  a 
CoStOJl  siynal.  Then  all  is  blackness  again,  perhaps  for 
an  hour,  maybe  I  \\  o  hours,  for  the  Station  mav  lie  two 
or  three  miles  away.  P.ut  the  crew  pluck  up  emirate 
and  cling  to  the  ngu-iny.  for  iielp  is  coining.  After  a 
lon^  and  painfully  anxious  period  of  waiting  ihe  iiirn 
see  a  sudden  Hash  on  the  shore,  and  hear  the  faint  boom 
of  the  wreck  IMIII.  A  whir  and  a  rattle!  The  shot. 
n  H  n  its  life  saving  line,  well  and  truly  aimed,  has  fallen 
across  the  ship.  ('an  yon  reali/.e  what  those  wrecked 
sa  i  Ii  it's  feel  as  t  ln-\  haul  in  I  hat  rope  .' 

lie-fore  concluding  this  article  let  me  o-ive  yon  some 
idea  of  the  exlcnt  of  tl peralions  of  the  life-savin"; 

service.     The  coasts  of  the  United  States  are  divided  into 
3,  iii  which  then-  are  '.'-.">  -talions.      (  »n  the 

Atlantic    coast    they    extend    IV (,)nodd\     Mead.    Maine, 

66     ."Is;    north,   lo    liisc.-niio    liay.  Florida,   latitude 

• :  h.     The  greatest  number  of  stations  in  any  ( 

i .       lieli    is    that    of   the   Fonrib    1  listrict,  i  he 


Jersey.      The  Third    District. 
L'hode    Island  and   Long   Island. 

bas38:  and  the  Sixth  District,  from  Cape  Henry  to  the 
i  -.,!„,  |. ,  a  ,.  i ;, ,, ,  There  are  I  <"'  on  the  Atlani  ic 

i;,  on  the  Lakes.  ;  on  the  Pacific,  and  1  at  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio,  al  Lo  These  figures  are  all  taken  from 

the  report  of  1889  i  is  the  latest. 

The  reports  of  the  various  districl  officers  for  tin-  y'eai 
L889  sliQ\\  that  ''there  were  378  disasters  to  documented 

ibin  the  scope  of  station  operations."  These 
vessels  carried  ".  Im'i  persons,  and  of  these  only  .'Is,  w  ere 
losl  The  value  of  these  vessels,  as  est  i  ma  led,  was 

s  I  T>si>  .17.1.  and  thai  of  their  cai'goi  -  £1,668,705,  making  a 

total    \  al  in-  of  --''..'I  l.'l.SSO.       (If    tills   t  he  amoll  lit  sa  ved    Was 

$4,995,130,  and  thai  losl  was  $1,348,750.      The  number  of 

Vessel-,    tola  1  I  \     lost     Was    lill. 

In  addiiion  to  these  v?essels  there  were  I  111  accidents  to 
smaller  craft,  including  sail  boats  and  row-boats.  (In 
these  boats  were  .'ill!  persons,  of  whom  1  was  lost.  The 

amount  of  property  involved  \vas  :-;•_'. si;.-) :  lost,  §13,570; 
saved,  S.V.I. ?'.I.V  I  must  make  another  direct,  limitation 
from  the  report  in  order  lo  fairly  show  the  nature  of  the 
work  of  Ibis  splendid  service. 

"In  the  year's  operations  tin-  surf-boat  was  used  -1SS 
times.  makiii"-  (is-.'  I  rips.  The  self  righling  and  self-bail- 
ing I  ife  boat  \\  as  used  77  times,  making  11'-'  trips.  Smaller 

boats  were  used  IS,'!  limes,  making  ?.'!'.'  trips The 

breeches-buoy  was  used  '„'(>  limes,  making  11)7  passages. 
The  life-Car  Was  used  once,  making  a  passages.  The 

wreck  gun  was  employed  ,'s  times,  bring  (14  shots 

There  were  landed  by  the  surf-boat  i:i."i  persons;  by  the 
life-boat.  71;  by  the  river  Ii  fe  skill's,  all;  by  other  station 
boats,  1711;  by  the  breeches  buoy,  111,'!;  by  the  life-car.  1(1. 
Two  were  rescued  by  the  surfnien  clasping  hands  and 
w  ad  i  ii";  into  I  he  surf  and  undertow  :  t  wo,  who  had  jumped 
overboard  from  a  stranded  vessel, were  saved  by  the  surf- 
men  leaping  into  tin-  water  and  pulling  them  out ;  while 
t  wo  others  on  Ihe  same  vessel  wen-  rescued  by  means  of 
heaving  lines  thrown  to  them,  the  men  making  the  lines 
fast  under  llieir  armpits  and  jumping  overboard,  when 
the  life-savers  drew  them  ashore.  In  one  instance  a  surf- 
man  plunged  inlo  ihe  surf  from  a  pier  and  swam  to  a 
sell oo ner  that  had  capsi/ed  in  a  heavy  sea  ;  heaving  lilies 
were  thrown  to  him,  whicl  be  made  fast  to  three  men  ill 
sin-cession  who  were  clinging  lo  the  vessel— the  sea  al 
times  completely  burying  them  from  sight — and  they 
were  safely  drawn  up  on  ihe  pier  by  the  other  siirf'unvn. 
Four  boys  having  eapsi/ed  in  a  sail-boat,  alongside  of  a 
pier,  three  of  their  number  succeeded  in  regaining  the 
boat,  but  the  other  immediately  sank.  A  snrfnian  ar- 
riving upon  (he  scene  leaped  into  I. lie  water  where  the 
boy  went  down  and  succeeded  in  bi-in".inn'  him  to  the 
Surface,  when  by  means  of  heavinu  lines  the  station  men 
landed  all  four  of  t  hem." 

So  yon  see  that  these  ".allaiil  fellows  are  always  life- 
savers,  whether  the  case  be  one  for  the  firing  of  tin- 
wreck  gun  or  for  personally  jumping  into  the  water. 
And  the  threat  extent  and  success  of  their  operations  is  as 
much  of  a  tribute  to  their  heroism  as  it  js  to  their  cool- 
ness ami  skill.  A  praiseworthy  auxiliary  to  the  service 

i*  the  \Y en's  National    1,'elief  Association,  which  slocks 

tin-  stat  ions  and  1 ses  of  refuge  with  clothing',  "delicacies, 

and    other    necessaries.       Perhaps    ihe    jacket    yon    do    not 

"ear  aii\    i v  may   furnish   warmth  to  some  poor  boy  or 

girl    who   has  just    made  the   terrible   trip   from   a  wrecked 

Vessel    to  llh-    shore    In    the    breeches    blloV. 


IVI'KKF.sTED    IX    THE    LANGUAGE. 
I'!i  like   ti>   In-   a   liull  fiei;   in   smiir   pond, 

TM  MI    1. 1 a    hl\  -pail    hall'  sunk. 

.l"sl    lony   eniiiiuh    to   lind   out    \vli;it    is  meant 

1!\    "  Gliiiijj-gu-luiig-gsi-lniig-ga-lmiU!" 
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T1IK    RAG    CARPET. 

BY    EMMA    A.  OPPER. 

TT17KTK  KIH   a   nice   run   carpet    in  Hit'  sitting-room,  braud- 
'  •      new. 
All   of  us    flit    :iuil    sewed   tlif    rays;    and   pa,  lif'il    prick    liis 

thumb 

For  in   tin-  evenings  pa    nnil  .Iff   anil   Maims,  they'd   sew    tun, 
And  \vt-  reeled  siinif  fit  and  cnln red  V in  ;   and  made  yieat  halls 

nt'  sniiif  : 
Ami    we   tonk   'fin    to    tin-    weaver,  anil    she    \vnve   'em    in     her 

Infill, 
Anil  now   we've  got    a  new   rag   carpet    in   the  sitting-room. 

\Ve  like   to  go  ami    look   at    it,  ami   walk   aemss  the   llnnr. 
Anil  ffiint    the  stripes  and   talk   ahmit   'em ;   'cause   we  kunw 

'em   all. 

The    pink   one  is  .leu's  "hi   pink  dress  and  my    pink   pinafore, 
And  the   hriiwn    "lie    with    the    litlle  specks,  that's   Dil's  idil 

\voolleii   shawl. 
Ami   the  green  one's  ma's  silk  cape  I  went  and  stole,  long  time 

ago, 
And   run   away,  clear  up   to   Dascouih's  mil'.,  and   scared   'em  so. 

Ami   there's  a  dress  of  Marcus's   w  lieu    lie   was   I  wo  years  old 
Ami   tumbled    in    the  cistern:   and   the   lirst  jacket    lie   had: 

Ami  the   figured  gown   ma  made  for  .Inc.   when   he  caught  sm  h 

a    cold 

And  'most    had  the   lung    fe\cr.      Ami    the    blue    ami  yellow 
plaid 

That    Dill    earned    weeding    strawberries    for    grandpa,  Satur- 
days : 

Anil     that     old   blue    stripe    we    ill!   wore,  made    over    different, 
ways. 

And   ma.  she   sa\s  it's  prettier  'n  the  farpets   in  the  store. 
And   just   about   the    handsomest   in  town,  she's   not   much 

doubt ; 
And  pa,  lie  says  lie's  paid  lirst  rate  for  pricking  liis  thumb  sore, 

For,  pa  says,  it's  a  reg'lar  fam'ly   history   all  spread  out, 
Aud   'twas  carpet  rays  and  mem'ries  that  got    wove   up   in   the 

loom 

Aud  cut   in.  strips,  ami    sewed,  and    put    down    in    the    sitting- 
room. 


them,  liowcyer.  and  the  poor  donkey  despaired  of  being  able  to 
decide  H  hi  eh  would  make  the  better  dinm- 1,  and  w  Inch  lie  ought 

tot  aekle   ti  Is! 

"When  he  got  tired  of  standing  up  to  think  about  it  lie  lay 
down,  and  wagged  his  head  lirst  one  side  and  then  the  other, 
while  he  strove  to  make  up  what  he  called  his  mind  —  for  even 
donkeys  have  some  instruments  the  \  call  I  heir  minds,  \  on  know  . 

•I  like  both,'  he  said  to  himself.  -If  I  el se  one  I  1'eel  sine  I 

shall  be  sorry  1  haven't  chosen  the  other.'" 

••I  don't  lliiii'c  there  ever  was  such  a  donkey,"  cried  l'e\ton. 
yet  tiny  red. 

••  i  )h  yes.  there  was."  replied  I'licle  Joyce.  "  1'here  are  lots  of 
jus!  such  donkeys." 

••  Well,  what  did  this  one  i  hi?"  Peyton  asked. 

"This  particular  donkey  that  I'm  telling  about,"  gravely  con- 
tinued I'liele  Joyce,  "arylifd  with  himself,  and  considered  the 
problem  over  and  over  again.  Sometimes  he  would  think  that 
one  ha\ -stack  looked  a  little  I  letter  than  the  ot  her,  and  he  would 
stagger  a  few  steps  in  t  he  diiect  inn  of  I  hat  hay-stack,  hut  w  hen- 
eve]  he  did  he  would  say  to  himself,  '  No,  I  he  oilier  is  equally 

g I  indeed,  rather  bettiT.'  Then  he  stayyered  a  few  steps  in 

the  direction  of  the  oilier,  only  to  conclude  thai,  after  all,  he 
preferred  the  lirst." 

-  Uncle  Joyce!    I'liele  Joyce!" 

••  Yes.  indeed,  he  was  a  terrible  donkey,  as  I  told  yon.  Pey- 
ton." 

••  Well,  what    became  of  him.  Uncle  Joyce  ?" 

"He  went,  lirst  one  way  ami  then  I:  oilier, and  lie  consid- 
ered and  thought  and  studied  over  the  Her  until  he  grew 

confused,  lie  t'fiyol  where  the  hay-slacks  really  were,  and  went 
on  aimlessly  turning  round  and  round  and  hack  and  torlh  until 
he  dropped  from  sheer  exhaustion." 

"Well?" 

••  And  then."  continued  1'llcle  Joyce.  "  he  lay  down  because  he 
had  to,  still  ti\iuy  to  think  which  hay-stack  he  had  better  try- 
to  crawl  toward  lirst.  lly  this  time  of  course  he  was  very 
hungry,  but  yet.  it  seemed  to  him  very  foolish  to  take  the  hay- 
stack w  hirb  might,  after  all,  be  mil  so  good  as  t  he  ot  her  one. 

"And  Dually  this  donkey  of  donkeys  actually  lay  there  and 
starved  to  death  for  no  other  reason  on  earth  than  because  he 
could  nor.  decide  what  to  eat  lirst.  It  was  a  hard  fate,  indeed," 
concluded  I'm-le  1  Vy  ton,  w  ith  a  sigh.  "  Not,  a ,  pin  to  choose  be- 
t  w  ecu  t  w  o  excellent  dinners,  and  because  they  were  both  so  ex- 
cellent, to  he  unable  to  choose  between  them.  Terrible,  indeed  !" 

"It  must  Inn  e  been  pretty  rough  on  the  donkey,  Uncle  Joyce," 
commented  Pey  ton,  with  a  terrible  look  in  his  eyes.  "  lint  if 
you'll  excuse  me,  uncle,  I  won't  stop  to  talk  about  it  now.  I 
must,  run  down  to  the  river.  The  fellows  will  be  gone,  ami  1 
want  dreadfully  to  go  sailing  this  morning  !" 

"All  right,  Peyton,  we'll  discontinue  the  subject  of  the  donkey 
at  present."  EVA  LOVUTT. 


AN   UNDECIDED  DONKEY. 

•"     4   RE  you  going  to  ride  or  sail?"  asked  Uncle  Joyce  of  Pey- 

J\.    ton. 

"\Vell — I  don't  know,"  answered  Peyton,  discontentedly. 

"Which  do  you  like  best?"   inquired  Uncle  Joyce. 

"Why,  I  like  both!"  replied  Peyton.  "It's  a  jolly  day  for 
sailiny.  but.  the  driving  party  is  going  through  such  a  good 
part  of  the  country  that  I'M-  never  seen  before,  I  think  I'd  like 
to  go  too." 

"  Well,  why  don't  >  on  go  .'" 

"Because  1  like  sailiny.  and  perhaps  I  won't  get  another 
chance." 

"Then  go  sailing." 

"  I  won't  get  a,  chance  to  drive  this  way  again,  either.'' 

"Then  drive." 

"Well — 1  can't,  make  up  my  mind."  Peyton  laughed,  kicked 
over  a,  footstool,  and  frowned.  "I  can't  do  both  at  mice,  and  I 
don't  know  which  to  do  first." 

"Yon  remind  me,"  solemnly  said  Uncle  Joyce,  "of  a  don- 
key !" 

"  I  don't  sec  Imw  !"  cried  Peyton,  Hushing  up. 

"Of  a  lit  lie.  shaggy,  la/y,  undecided  donkey  I  heard  about." 
went  on  Uncle  Joyce,  "lie  was  well  fed — ton  well  fed.  1  sus- 
pect, or  he  wouldn't  have  been  such  a  donkey.  line  day  his 
master  turned  him  into  a  held  in  which  there  were  two  large 
stacks  of  hay,  one  at,  either  end.  Plenty  of  dinner  either  way 
he  tnrm-d.  In  fact,  he  turned  lirst  one  way  and  then  the  other, 
trying  to  decide  which  hay-stack  looked  the  more  luscious  and 
invitiii"-.  There  did  not  seem  to  he  a  pin  to  choose  between 


A    GUM-CHEWING    FISH. 

IT  is  not  always  safe  to  judge  by  appearances,  for  often,  as  Hie. 
poet  Longfellow  says,  •'  Things  are  not  what  I  hey  seem." 
Some  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  article  was  fishing- from  a  boat 
in  Mississippi  Sound  opposite  Piiloxi, when  growing  tired  of  a  piece 
of  gum  which  she  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  learn  to  like,  she 

diopped  it  into  the  water.  What  was  her  aslonisl .-nt.  when 

within  the  next  half-hour  she  caught  a  fish  with  this  identical 
piece  nf  gum  in  its  mouth.  This  is  a  IKh  story,  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely true, ami  not  so  very  remarkable  either,  when  one  remem- 
bers that  theie  were  a  half-dozen  lines  hanging  from  the  boat 
at  Hie  lime,  each  holding  a  tempting  bait,  so  lhai  Hie  lish  who 
had  snapped  np  I  he  gnm  would  he  apt  to  linger  near  the  luring 
snares  and  he,  event  ually  caught. 

Supposing,  though,  t  hat  some  one  else  had  caught  this  lish 
and  found  Hie  gnm,  he  might  have  hastily  concluded  that  lish 
of  this  particular  family  —  it  was  a  catfish — were  addicted  to 
the  very  vulgar  habit  of  gum-chewing,  and  if  he  hail  examined 
the  gnm  he  would  ha\e  thither  reasoned  that  the  fish  had  mi- 
grated from  Mexico,  as  the  gum  was  a  resinous  sap  of  a  Mexican 
tree. 

lining-  still  further,  he  might  have  surmised  that  as  the  lish 
obviously  could  not  go  on  shore  for  t  he  gnm.  t  he  ynni  must  yo 
In  Hie  lish.  hence,  the  tree  either  dropped  its  life  fluid  from 
branches  overhanging  the  sea,  or  sent  out.  into  the  water  long 
sappy  mi  its,  from  w  h  ii  -h  I  he  eal  lish  extracted  the  gnm. 

All  because  a.  woman  thoughtlessly  llnvw  a  bit  of  chewing- 
gum  over  the  side  of  a  boal. 
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s.iMKTIIINi.    M'.W. 
\\VMI.     "   \\  i  'le   going   to   have    :l    new    pore  1 1 

(  "I  .mi   I se." 

n      "  Well,  we've  got    now    yawning 
l<i  ,-i  II  ni  mi  i'  fi  on  t    \\  i  ndo\\  s." 

••  I  i  < i\t r  \\  i  I  li  the  s]u  i ug  !"  said  t  lie  ( ;  lass- 
hopper,  as  he  jumped  o\  cr  tin1  Beetle's  head. 

••And  I  cnme  with  tlir  I'.-ill."  replied  lln-  r,ee- 
llc.  as  he  Irll  lii-ail  o\cr  IK  els  with  laughter. 


\s    HAI'I")      \s    TI1K    DU     I-    LONG. 


I  r     M  \]IK    A 


I  M'L.UXKl). 

I  |II\VAI:I>'S  la  t  lid  is  a  ]ili  \  sician.  anil  one  day 
w  I  in  i  the  dm  tor  n  as  out.  Howard  and  a  III  I  Ir 
playmate  u  ere  "  pla\  ing  iliK'tur  "  in  the  real 
doctor's  office.  1'ri'M'iitly  Howard  threw  open 
a  elusel  dour  and  revealed  an  articulated  sUelc- 
fdii  Id  I  lie  ten  Hied  gaze  lit'  his  ] da \  mate,  but 
Howard  hiiiisell  was  perfectly  calm. 
Pooh,  Walter!"  bo  said  to  Ilia  playmate,  "  what  yon  'fraiil  of? 


M  VM  M  \     "  Come,  little  daughter,  \  on   musl    wash  \  our  hands       1 1 's  not  lung  I  mi   an  old  xl.i'lliiii/liiii  .'" 
after  |da\  ing  w  ilh  the  cat."  "  \\' h  wh-whciedid  it   com,e  from  ?"  asked  Walter,  with  chat- 

l.i  I  1 1  i     1 1  M  (,n  i  i  i;     ••  \  .s.  mamma  ;   lull    I'll  jes  have  to  rinse       tering  lecth. 


Ills  I  :lne.       I    lii-en    ]d.l\  ill'   w  il  h   the  kil  tell." 


"Oh,  1  don't  knnw.     l'apa  has  had  it  a  long  time;  I  guess  like- 
ly it  was  Ins  lirsl   pal  n-ni." 


WHY   in-:   is   TI.T  nil  i  i 

I'lll  l;  I     is    a  n    old    man    ill     I  f  «l  M  ike  n  . 

V.'hnse    \\nril    never  yet    has   Keen    lirokeil. 
lint    the    fact    must    lie   told 
Tl xh    he's   niin-i\    years  old. 

\i.:     .1    \\onl    has    he    evei     \el    spoken. 


TOMMY.  "I'apa.  \on  tell  me  to  have  liig  thoughts.  If  the 
thoughts  I  have  till  mi/  Imi'/.  \\r.\\  can  they  lie  any  liigger.'" 

I'.M'v.  ••  1  don'i  ihinklhey  till  it,  dear,  \vheu  they  slip  out  so 
easily." 


VAKII'.n  TALENT 

\   niriMsi  in  the  West  saw  over  I  he  door  of  a  lil  He  shop  in  a 
sin. ill  town  liiis  curious  sign  : 

•^  i'l  -     I'll  I  D,     K  \l\  I        SlIALI'KNKII, 

A  I  -I. 

MILLINERY. 

— * — 

THE    SKYKX    SKVSKS 
I.',  .i-.r.n  •'.   "  Uucle    Jaeoli.  Mr.  Tarhox   said    Ihis    morning    that 

'.hdi    he   fell    from   the    roof  he  had    the  sex  en  senses   U  nocked  nil  t 
ol'hiin.      1  though!   there  \\cn-  onl\    ti\e  >enses." 


uis.  ••  Look  a  i  that  mother  sparrow,  mamma,     sin-  tin  d 
into  that  tree  with  a  mouthful  of  dinner  I'm1    her    little    hiidies 

>i\    t  lines." 

Mdini'.K.  ••  Isn'l  il  line  lin  tin-  liird  mothers  to  liml  food  for 
their  little  ones  free — .just,  liy  searehing  for  it?  They  don't, 
ha\e  to  work  In  earn  mone\  10  hny  things  as  people  do." 

T(itiin.i:.s  at  f  li-f  luiii/  Ilioin/lil).  "And  is  that  the  reason,  niam- 
nia.that  our  mothers  eal  I  then  hahies  •  dear  '  and  bird  mothers 

call    theils   '  ch-e-e-p  '  .'" 


BOASTS. 

'l'"M.   "  1  saw  a  mountain  this  sn miner  so  high  that    it   was   in 
the  cloud s." 


1   Nl  i  i   JAKE.  "Dere  ig  sebcn  senses,  honey  :   I  ml   el'  dat    man.  .I.u'K.  ••That's  nothing.      I  saw  a  valley  so  deep  it  was  in  a 

or   an\    inldali   man   had  urn   all,  (ley's   a  meriikle.      Vaas,  d.-iv's       lake." 
set  ic  11   nh  'nm    -  heal  III',  see  in',   feel  in',  last  in", 
Slllellin'     is    de    live    'at     some     I'olkscN    Knows 

erlioiii.       l)en   dere's    lioss-sense,  \\  i'h   some 
mules  an'  some  white   lolks.-s  'ain't   got  :   an' 

laSSh     hill     not     leassly.  dere's     i mnn- 

sense.  w'ich  is  so  uncommon  'at   it   ncvah  gits 
to  he  plenty,  au'  mighty   i-  n  i imide  has  it 
at   least   in  mi/  I  line." 


lii  \\ll  's  father  had  heeu  telling  him  the 

i  i -gi'  Washington  and  the  eherry- 

trec  .in.l  Beunie  «as  much  impressed 

A  fi-w  da\s  laler  I'li-nnie  came  into  his 
i .1 1  her'--  presence  e.-i  1 1 ir^  a  cooky. 

Said  his  1'athur,  "Who  gave  you  that  cooky, 
my  I"',  '" 

"I    look    II    myself."  replied    llennie.  taking 

anol  her  lute. 

"Took  it  yourself!  Why,  didn't  I  tell 
yon  never  to  help  yourself  to  cookies?" 

"  Why.  father.  I  thought  \on'd  rat  her  l»>e 
a  thousand  cookies  t  hall  for  me  to  tell  a  lie!" 


Wn.I.II.  id  n  iiili  ri-iii/iiliiiii  /mint,  iii/nl  Hunt. 
"What  arc  my  ears  for.  papa  .'" 

TATA  trim  hilun*  n  linn  ahuitt  tit  */,s/,n/// 
.//II.V//KHS  fiiir  /I/HI/ i.  -What  do  \i.n  think 

t  ln-\    are   I'm-  '" 

Wit. I. il-:.   "'fo   fasten    my    hat    on     with,    I 

guess."  , 

MlXNIE.  "When  my  maniuia  e,,|s  «i-||? 
she's  going  to  bave  everything  new." 

I'III.I.Y.  "-That's  nothing;  ,,ii/  iiiamiua  has 
new  things  ic/ii/c  ,s-/i,-'x  ,sic/,-.  She  has  the  ncii- 
'  an'  the  pin  Kiiuniiii." 


AN    ATHLETIC    .SCHOOL. 


In  an  athletic  school  when  a  pupil  broke  a  rule, 

Antl  the  ti-ach.T  from   his  ,l.--k   li.-i.l   s-l.-nilv  s:ii<] 
'  Now,  sir,  Stnml   up  in  your  seal  !"  h,    lni»lil  sl.-nid   i; 
But  more  likelv  he  would  stand  iinon  liis  head. 


i|ion  his  feet, 
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MILLY     AND     THE     ROBBER. 


BY  F.  McELRATH. 


MILLY  had  brought  the  baby  out  on  to  the  porch  in 
front  of  the  ranch  to  watch  her  uncle  Jim  Coan 
hitch  his  two  shaggy-coated  ponies  into  the  buckboard. 
He  was  going  to  drive  his  wife  over  to  another  ranch, 
eighteen  miles  away,  and  Milly  had  agreed  to  look  after 
the  baby  during  their  absence. 

Aunt  Ruth  was  getting  ready  to  go,  and  presently  she 
came  out  of  the  house.  "  You're  real  good  to  mind 
Papsey  for  me,  Milly,"  she  said.  "I  wouldn't  ask  it  of 


you  to-day,  only  I  do  so  want  to  see  Mrs.  Bebee,  and  I 
guess  he'll  be  all  right." 

"Of  course  he  will,"  said  Milly,  giving  him  a  hug. 
She  and  Papsey  were  the  best  of  friends,  and  she  did  not 
mind  being  left  alone  with  him  in  the  least. 

Jim  Coan  came  up  to  get  his  buckskin  gloves.  "  Milly," 
he  said,  "I  suppose  you'd  like  to  go  to  see  the  show  at 
Miles  next  week?" 

Milly   looked    upon   a  trip   to   the   fifty  -  miles -distant 


WHAT    IN    THE    WORLD    ARE    YOU    DOING    DOWN    THERE"" 


IIAKI'KU'S  VOlJNi;    1'KOI 
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as  a  ".Teat  treat,  so  she  replied  heartily,  "  Guess  I 

"Well,"  said  .lim.  "I'm   going  to  take  you   if  you'll 

hah;,   to  da  ]        5four  auni  \\<-<  df.  •. tiling. 

and  tlien,  •  '  "    Partl 

0  meet   liiin.        I    wan'  liini  a>  cordial 

...   •.  .    .    I. 'ft   Miles  ( !it\ 

me  MI    Bebee'a  l>\   >n 

i,, ,];,,.        We'll  be  back  bj   Bve  o'clock,  I  reckon.      'Tam't 

so  yerv   far." 

Aunt  Until  kissed  Milly  and  the  baby  and  gave  some 
parlinu  directions,  and  .lim  turned  the  wheels  of  the 
liucUlHiard  SO  liiat  she  could  climb  ill. 

"You  f 'i  be  scared  at  anything,  will  you,  Milly '." 

Jim,       '•  There  ain't  a  thing  On  I  lie  prairie  that,  would 

,:., ;  if  there  "as,  I  wouldn't  leave  you  alone. 
Don'l  put  anj  credil  in  what  Tom  I'.urlon  told  last night 
al)out  the  rohher,  for  I  don't  believe  there's  a  woi-d  of 
Irul  h  in  it." 

isn't  listening,  and  didn'1  half  catch  what  lie  said,'1 
d   Milly. 

"  Oh,  he  said    that    there's   a    man     about    the    country 

robbing     folks'     houses.         He    SM.VS     he    got     into    Jones's 

ioun.;in<l   was  drove  out.  and    then    lie    went    to 

-  and  stole  Mrs.  1 'ike's  shawl,  and  day  before  yester 

,:,!-,    Foales's  folks  lost    a  sacli    of   ^rain,  and   they   think 

he's  about  these  parts  nou  ." 

"  \Vhal  does  he  look  like,  so  I'll  know  him  if  lie  comes 
here?"  .-aid  Milly. 

"Tom  Burton  says  nobody  has  seen  him  plain,  but 
they  think  he's  a  "Teal  stout  fellow  with  a  gray  beard. 
Hut  don'l  be  seared,  he  won't  come." 

".lust  wish  he  would, "said  Milly.  "I'd  rejoice  to 
see  him." 

"You're  awful  smart,  ain't  you?"  said  Aunt  Ruth,  and 
they  drove  off. 

Milly  was  a  brave  girl — brave  as  a  boy.  Sometimes 
she  wished  that  she  was  a  boy,  and  could  have  some  of 
the  wonderful  adventures  they  had.  She  loved  to  read 
in  books  of  their  good  times.  lam  afraid  that  many  of 
the  books  she  got  on  the  ranch  were  a  very  wild  kind  of 
liction.  They  were  supplied  to  her  mostly  by  cowboys 
passing  through  the  country,  who  picked  them  up  in 
town.  It  is  hard  to  get  the  best  reading  matter  on  a 
ranch. 

Jim  ('oan  and  his  wife  tool;  care  of  the  ranch  for  the 
+  Bar  Cattle  Company,  who  owned  it.  In  summer  there 
.1  'jieat  deal  to  do  to  keep  everything  in  readiness  for 
the  cowboys,  who  stopped  there  as  they  went  through  the 
country  looking  after  the  cattle.  Sometime.s  as  many  as 
lifleen  would  unexpectedly  come  at  one  lime  for  a  meal. 
and  Mrs.  Coan  had  to  be  always  prepared  with  food  for 
any  number. 

.Jim  (Joan  worked  the  garden  that  supplied  the  vege- 
tables, and  Milly  helped  her  aunt. 

Now  the  winter  had  come,  and  most  of  the  cowboys 
bad  left  the  country,  so  there  were  IV u  .-.toppers  at  the 
ranch,  and  Mrs.  Coan  and  Milly  had  very  little  to  do 
compared  with  the  summer  months. 

A   new    partner   named    Mellon    had  lately  joined  the 
cattle  company   for   which   they    worked,  and    had 
\\Ysl   now  to  look  after  some  business  matters,  and  it  was 
be  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coan  bad  gone  to  meet. 

Mrs.  C'oan  had  made  a  number  of  pies  and  other  good 
things  to  have  on  hand  while  Mr.  Mellon  was  there,  and 
after  Milly  had  fed  the  baby  and  put  him  to  sleep  she 
opened  the  trap-door  in  the  sitting- room  Moor,  and  took 
them  down  the  steep  ladder  into  the  cellar  below;  then 
she  fried  some  bacon,  and  got  a,  loaf  of  bread  and  a  jar 
of  blueberry  jam  from  the  cupboard,  and  had  her  lunch. 

Milly,  sitting  in  the  ranch  kitchen  at  her  lunch,  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  far  across  the  prairie  saw  a  irreat 
funin  id  of  dust  coming  towards  her.  She 


knew  what   lhat    meant,  and  jumped   up  and  Hew  about   to 
gee    that    all    the    doors   and    w  I  ndows  were  tight  K   closed 
And    if    lbe\     bad     not    been    she    would    hardly  have   had 
lime  to  shut  ihein.  for  almost   immediately  the  storm   was 
upon   1  lie  ranch. 

••  (  >h  chickens!"  she  cried,  and  ran  to  the  win- 

dow jusl  in  lime  to  see  ihe  chicken  house  carried  oil'  its 
foundation  and  borne  six  yards  away  by  a  great  sweep 
of  wind  The  chickens  too  were  blown  into  the  air.  and 
evei'J  hoard  and  slick  and  loose  thing  lying  around  the 
ranch  \\ent  whirling  about  the  yard.  The  heavy  log 

house    itself  si k   and   creaked,  but  it   had  been   firmly 

built  to  withstand  such  storms,  and  it  did  not  go  over. 

Alter  half  an  hour  the  lirsl  wild  rush  of  the  storm  was 
over,  bul  the  wind  still  continued,  and  the  sky  had  be- 
come a  heavy  gray  color,  and  presently  it  began  to  snow- 
thick  and  fast. 

Milly  had  had  a  good  many  such  experiences,  and  she 
was  not  exactly  frightened,  but  it  was  rather  dull  there 
all  alone,  and  she  was  glad  when  Papsey  woke  up.  She 
fed  him  and  tried  lo  make  him  play,  but  he  acted  queer 
and  heavy,  and  soon  fell  asleep  again. 

Her  uncle  and  aunt  could  hardly  have  reached  Bebee's 
before  l  he  storm  broke,  and  she  thought  at  tirst  that  they 
mi-jlit  ha\e  seen  it  coming  and  turned  back,  but  the  a  Her 
i n  wore  away  and  it  grew  dark',  and  they  did  not  ap- 
pear. The  snow  was  still  falling,  and  Milly  concluded 
that  the  weather  was  too  bad  for  them  to  get  home  that 
night. 

She  lighted  the  silting-room  lamp,  and  sat  down  with 
a  book  to  read.  Her  story  was  a  highly  colored  one  of 
adventure,  which  she  thought  very  thrilling.  It  set  her 
thinking  of  what  her  uncle  had  told  her  about  the  robber. 
Foales's  ranch,  where  he  was  last  seen,  was  only  ten  miles 
away.  She  wondered  what  she  should  do  if  he  came  to 
this  ranch  to-night.  She  thought  she  should  not  be  so 
very  much  frightened.  It  would  be  quite  a  boy's  adven- 
ture. She  should  just  lock  all  the  doors  and  window- 
shutters,  and  if  he  insisted  on  coming  in,  there  was  Uncle 
dim's  revolver.  She  knew  where  he  kept  it  on  a  shelf  in 
the  kitchen,  and  she  got  up  and  lighted  a  candle,  and 
went  out  to  see  that  it  was  in  its  accustomed  place.  She 
was  sure  she  could  use  it. 

After  a  while  she  heard  a  strange  little  cry  from  her 
aunt's  room,  where  Papsey  was  lying.  She  ran  to  him, 
and  saw  at,  once  that  something  was  the  matter. 

The  baby  lay  on  his  back,  and  did  not  seem  to  know 
her.  His  round  bine  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ceiling, 
and  his  fat  arms  and  legs  \vei"..  rigid.  Once  or  twice  he 
gave  a  little  cry.  Something  very  dreadful  was  the  mat- 
ter; Papsey  was  having  a  convulsion!  He  had  had  con 
vulsions  once  before,  and  Milly  knew  what  to  do  for 
him.  The  best  thing  was  a  warm  bath,  so  she  fixed  him 
among  the  pillows,  and  ran  out  to  the  kitchen  to  get 
some  hot  water.  She  found  the  kettle  dry.  and,  to  her 
dismay,  there  was  not  a  dipperful  of  water  left  in  the  tin 
pail  her  uncle  had  lilled  before  he  left,  and  the  only 
place  to  ".i -i  water  was  from  the  well  in  front  of  the 
house.  The  well  bucket  was  very  heavy,  and  Milly 
never  had  been  able  to  draw  it  up,  and  now  it  was  deep 
under  the  snow.  She  thought,  however,  that  it  could 
not  have  frozen  solid  in  this  short  time,  so  she  took  up 
the  empty  pail  and  opened  the  kitchen  door  and  stepped 
out  into  the  cold  night,  determined  to  do  her  best.  The 
storm  was  passing  oil',  but  it  was  very  cold  indeed,  and 
the  well  rope  nearly  froze  her  hands  when  she  touched 
it.  Papsey  had  become  quiet  now,  but  she  knew  that  a 
second  attack  often  followed  the  first,  and  at  this  thought 
she  tugged  away  with  a  will. 

Just  then  she  heard  something,  and  she  stopped  to 
listen.  A  horse  was  evidently  approaching.  It  was  in- 
side the  yard  now.  and  was  coming  towards  her  slowly, 
as  if  the  rider  was  picking  his  way  very  carefully.  Milly's 
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heart  gave  a  throb  of  relief.  Here  was  some  one  to  help 
her.  "Say,"  she  called  out,  "whoever  you  are,  come 
here  quick  !" 

The  horseman  hastened  up  to  her.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter?" he  asked. 

"Please  haul  me  a  bucket  of  water  quick.''  cried 
Milly.  "The  baby's  going  to  have  a  fit.  and  I  want  to 
give  him  a  warm  bath." 

"Indeed  I  will."  said  the  stranger,  heartily. 

He  got  off  his  horse  rather  awkwardly,  and  went  to 
work  at  once.  Milly  ran  in-doors  and  put  the  wash- 
boiler  over  the  fire;  then  she  went  to  Papsey.  In  a 
short  time  the  man  brought  a  bucket  of  water  into  the 
kitchen,  and  she  called  to  him  to  pour  it  into  the  boiler. 
This  he  did,  and  then  he  came  into  the  room  where  she1 
sat  holding  the  baby. 

"Is  this  the  child?"  lie  said.      "Poor  little  soul!" 

Papsey  began  to  stiffen  out  again. 

"Where  is  your  tub'"  said  the  man. 

Milly  told  him  where  it  was,  and  when  he  went  to  fetch 
it  her  heart  beat  tremendously  hard  and  her  eyes  grew 
very  bright.  For  she  was  having  her  adventure.  This 
was  the  robber. 

She  had  seen  at  first  glance  that  he  was  not  one  of  the 
men  of  the  country,  and  now  she  recognized  him  from 
her  uncle's  description  of  the  robber — a  great  burly  fel- 
low with  a  gray  beard. 

The  baby's  condition  seemed  to  have  appealed  to  the 
robber's  better  nature,  for  instead  of  busying  himself  look- 
ing for  valuables,  he  put  more  wood  on  the  fire  to  hurry 
it  up,  and  when  the  water  was  warm  he  poured  it  into 
the  tub  and  brought  it  into  the  sitting-room. 

Mill  v  had  undressed  Papsey,  and  in  a  short  time  she  was 
relieved  to  see  that  his  trouble  was  yielding  to  the  gentle 
influence  of  the  hath.  The  robber  didn't  say  much.  In 
fact,  they  were  both  too  busy  to  talk;  but  he  helped  her 
quite  deftly  with  the  baby.  All  the  while  they  were 
bathing  Papsey.  Milly  was  planning. 

"Let  me  take  him  now,"  said  the  robber,  when  at 
length  she  got  the  baby  into  his  comfortable  flannel  night- 
gown. 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  put  Papsey  into  the 
man's  strong  arms,  where  lie  soon  fell  asleep.  "  Put  him 
on  the  bed,  please."  MIR!  Milly;  "anil  then  would  you 
mind  getting  me  another  candle  from  the  swinging  shelf 
in  the  cellar?  This  one  is  almost  burned  out." 

She  had  already  pulled  up  the  trap-door,  and  the  man 
said  he  thought  he  could  grope  about  down  there  and 
find  the  shelf  without  a  light,  and  he  descended  into  the 
dark  gulf. 

Then  Milly,  who  was  waiting  ready,  clapped  the  door 
down,  and  bad  him  a  prisoner.  She  heard  the  man  rail- 
ing1, but  she  didn't  listen.  She  drew  a  heavy  table  on  top 
of  the  trap-door,  though  that  was  not  at  all  necessary,  for 
the  door  was  very  heavy,  and  besides  it  fastened  with  a 
spring  lock.  Then  she  fetched  her  uncle's  revolver  and 
placed  it  on  the  table,  though  that  was  not  necessary 
either.  She  felt  quite  gleeful  and  proud. 

The  baby  slept  peacefully,  and  she  went  and  got  herself 
some  supper.  Then  she  lay  down  beside  Papsey,  and 
finally  fell  asleep. 

Everything  was  bright  and  clear  in  the  morning',  and 
before  Milly  was  dressed  she  heard  the  buckboard  rumble 
up  to  the  ranch,  and  Jim  Coan  rattled  at  the  door. 
"Ob,  Milly!"  lie  cried.      "You  in  there;" 
She  ran  to  let  them  in. 

"We  couldn't  get  home  a  moment  sooner,"  said  Aunt 
Ruth.  "How's  the  baby?" 

"  He's  all  right  now,"  said  Milly. 

'•  Hasn't  he  been  so  all  along?"  said  her  aunt,  anxious- 
ly, as  she  took  off  her  cold  wraps  before  going  to  him. 
and  Jim  started  into  the  kitchen  to  make  a  fire. 
"Had  a  couple  of  fits  hist  night."  replied  Milly. 


"  Oh,  gracious!  you  don't  say  so?"  cried  Aunt  Ruth. 
"  What  did  you  do  for  him?" 

"  <  lave  him  a  warm  bath,"  said  Milly,  pointing  to  the 
tub  of  water  still  standing  in  the  sitting  room. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  lifted  that  heavy  thing 
yourself?"  exclaimed  Aunt  Ruth. 

"No,"  replied  Milly,  smiling  enigmatically;  "the  rob- 
ber did  it  for  me." 

'  Land  sakes!  What  are  you  talking  about  ?"  cried  her 
aunt. 

"  Why,  the  robber,  to  be  sure,"  said  Milly,  carelessly. 

"Milly  Pretton,  you'll  drive  me  stark  crazy  if  you 
don't  tell  me  at  once  what  you  mean." 

"  I  mean  that  the  robber  Tom  Burton  told  about  came 
here  last  night  and  drew  a  bucket  of  water  for  me  and 
helped  bathe  the  baby.  He  didn't,  run  off  with  anything, 
for  he's  here  yet." 

"Good  gracious!     Where?"  cried  Mrs.  Coan. 

"Locked  down  cellar,"  said  Milly.  triumphantly;  and 
she  proceeded  to  explain  all  about  it. 

"Goodness!  I  hope  he  hasn't  eaten  up  all  the  pies 
and  things  I  conked  for  Mr.  Melton,"  said  Mi's,  ('nan;  and 
she  went  into  the  kitchen  excitedly,  and  told  Jim  what 
Milly  had  related. 

Jim  said  that  Milly  was  the  pluckiest  girl  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  he  thought  he  would  go  over  to  Briton  Hill, 
a  horse  ranch  owned  by  an  English  gentleman  named 
Gore,  about  two  miles  distant,  and  get  another  man  to 
help  him  secure  the  robber  and  take  him  to  town.  He 
was  a  good  deal  excited  ahout  the  robber  having  been 
caught  at  his  ranch,  and  as  soon  as  the  lire  was  started 
he  went  off,  and  after  a  while  returned  with  Mr.  Gore 
himself. 

Mrs.  Coan  told  them  that  the  robber  had  been  tapping 
at  the  trap-door  since  Jim  left.  "I  guess  he  wants  to 
get  out, "she  said. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  a  bit  if  he  does,"  said  Mr.  Gore. 
"It  can't  he  much  fun  down  there." 

Mrs.  Coan  and  Milly  had  got  breakfast  ready,  and  now 
it  was  sizzling  hot  on  the  table  in  the  warm  bright  din- 
ing-room. 

"He  must  be  awful  hungry,"  said  Mrs.  Coan,  "unless 
he's  eat  up  my  pies.  Can't  you  let  him  come  and  have 
a  bite  of  something  hot?" 

"  No,  I  ain't  going  to  eat  breakfast  with  no  robber," 
said  Jim  Coan,  decidedly. 

"  Oh,  come  now,  Jim,"  said  Mr.  Gore,  "  let's  do  as  Aunt 
Ruth  says."  Mrs.  Coan  was  "  Aunt  Ruth  "  to  everybody 
in  the  vicinity.  "  He  must  have  had  a  beast  I  v  bad  night 
down  there  in  the  cellar." 

"  Well,  if  you  wish  it."  said  Jim,  reluctantly;  "but  it 
ain't  my  style  to  eat  meals  with  a  robber.  1  saw  a  strav 
horse  down  by  the  stable:  most  like  he's  stole  that  too." 

"He  saved  Papsey's  life,  Uncle  Jim,"  said  Milly,  who 
was  sitting  by  the  lire  with  the  baby. 

"  Well,  that  is  so,"  said  Jim. 

He  took  the  revolver  and  stood  back  of  the  trap-door 
with  it  levelled  at  the  place  where  the  robber  would  ap- 
pear, so  as  to  be  ready  in  case  he  made  an  attack  on 
them. 

Mr.  Gore  undid  the  lock,  and  raised  the  door  by  the 
iron  ring  in  it.  "  Hello,  there!"  he  called  into  the  hole. 

"Good-morning,"  replied  a  cheerful  voice. 

And  Mr.  Gore  looked  down  quickly  and  ejaculated, 
"Well,  I'll  be  blowed!"  It  really  was  not  Mr.  Gore's 
habit  to  use  such  expressions,  but  just  now  he  was  so 
surprised. 

The  man  came  up  the  steps,  and  Mr.  (lore  held  out  his 
hand  to  him  when  he  had  reached  the  II.  .or 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  doing- down  there.  Mel- 
ton?" he  asked,  laughing. 

"That  was  just,  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you,"  said 
Mr.  Mellon,  ruefully. 
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11,.  looked    about    the    i 
in   I:  ' 

liail 

.     .1!'  I  ho 

d  Jin  ryii)      u'''':l1 

,       ,        pap       "ii  ilic 

(.cm  i 

Mr.  M..|I,,N   ih.1    noi  seem  t»  understand 

his  strange  situal so  Mi-.  « rore  explain 

;,,,,        Mr.   Mellon    in  turn  s:ii,l  he 

had  missed  meeting  the  <  loans  in  the  storm, 

an, I     had    \\illi    greal    diMieulty     found    his 

to  the   panel)  al -      H>-  said   IK-  had 

heard  a    greal  deal  ahout   Western   hospi 
tality,  hut   that   this  beat  all  lit-  had  ever 

In  aril. 

'I'l,,.,,  Mi-.  (  ion-  iiioU  him  into  tin-  next 
,,,,,1,1  to  breakfast,  and  after  some  trouble 
induced  ihi-  others  to  join  him  .lini  and 
Aunt  Hulli,  who  were  not  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  his  unusual  sty  1,'  of  reeep 
I,,,,,.  Wen1  in.  lull  Mill.\  drrlaivd  that  she 

woulddte  if  shelookedal  Mr.  Melton.  Then 

M,.      (  }ore,    uho     was     doing      his      best      to 
si  i-aig  htt-ii  mailers,  said  : 

••  I).,  s    jusl    Ihe    liest-  nature,!     man     in 
the    world,  and    he'll    soon    think    it    all    a 
good     joke         He     says     lie    ate     up     nearly 
all   of  Aunt   Ruth's  good  things,  and   really  didn't  have 
a  half  -hail  night  of  it ;  so  eome  in  now  like  :i  sensihle  girl. 
do."      And  then  he  carried  I'apsey  in  himself,  and  Milly 
slunk  after  in  a  sheepish  way,  and  shook  hands  with  her 

captive. 

If  Mr  Mellon  had  not  heen  what  Mr  Gore  said  he 
was,  the  hesl  natured  man  ill  the  world,  his  reception 
might  have  had  a  serious  effect  on  his  opinion  of  the 
Coans;  but  he  saw  the  fun  of  it,  fortunately,  when  they 
had  told  him  all  that  had  occurred  the  previous  day. 
Anil  before  he  left  the  +  Bar  Ranch  that  night  to 
go  over  to  visit,  Mr.  Core,  he  made  the  whole  party 
promise  to  return  to  Miles  City  with  him  the  nexi. 
week  to  see  the  "show  "and  spend  a  fortnight  at  the 
hotel. 

Moreover,  he  became  a  good  friend  to  Milly,  and  when 
lie  went  back  to  New  York  he  sent  her  a  great  boxful  of 
books  for  Christmas,  and  Milly  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  robbers  of  his  sort  are  very  nice  people  to  meet. 


\KTEi;    THE    MATCH. 

BY    Jl  A  KU  A  I!  KT    IT.    S  A  N  G  S  T  E  I!  . 

BOTH    Nines  emild   not    heat,  of  eolirse! 
(  )ne    must    )),•    1  lie    \\  inner  ! 
Shouting   I  ill   our  throats   "ere    hoarse, 
Home   we    \\  i'iit    to  ilinner. 

And    the    litlk-    sister    there 

Mel    the    Nine  defeated 
With  so  very  sweet    an   air. 
All   their  pain    w  as  cheated. 

"Ob,  sneh   meanness!"  she  exclaimed; 

"Why,  your  game    was  splendid. 
L\ei\li,,d\    felt    ashamed 

Al    the   wa\    il    elided. 

••  YUII  were  fine!"  she  tirmly  said, 

lieaniini;  on   her  brothers: 
"Such   a    fuss!"  she   shook    her  head, 

••  .Insi    al.ont    the   ethers  !" 


HINTS    ADOVT    RIfililSfi,  ROPKs,   BLOCKS,   STATS,  AND    SHROI'IIS. 


SUGGESTIONS    ON    SLOOP   MODELLING  FOR 
YOUNG    SAILOKS. 

BY   H.  PERCY  ASHLEY. 

TUIE  building  of  the  big  85-foot  racing  sloops  to  de- 
fend the  America's  Cup,  that  has  been  held  by  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  since  August  22cl,  1851,  and  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  of  Eng- 
land, lias  given  yachting  in  this  country  a  great  boom. 
There  is  not  one  of  our  young  readers  who  is  fond  of 
boats  who  does  not  take  great  pleasure  in  sailing  models; 
in  fact,  no  one  ever  outgrows  this  sport.  I  have,  seen 
son  i,.  of  the  designers  of  our  speediest  yachts  sailing  the 
model  the  season  before  the  racer  was  built,  and  some  of 
the  most  valuable  discoveries  our  great  expert  yachtsmen 
have  made  were  gained  from  models  of  yachts  built  in 
their  younger  days. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  few  practical  designs,  drawn 
on  a  scale,  the  correct  form  of  the  newest  sloop  yachts 
in  America  can  be  easily  shown  to  you  in  a  way  that  will 
help  any  hoy  if  he  wants  to  build  a  model.  They  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  known  as  the  regular  and  fin 
(keel);  the  latter  is  the  latest  thing  in  yacht  designing. 
Look  carefully  at  the  plan  of  sail  area  and  hull,  and  mark 
out  your  block,  which  should  be  of  soft  and  well-seasoned 
pine  free  from  knots.  Take  a  fine  rule  and  measure  each 
part  of  the  design;  for  instance,  if  the  deck  is  2-j  inches, 
multiplied  by  10  it  would  give  your  model  -.">  inches  for 


— I 
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deck,  or  ten  times  the  si/.e  of  your  draft.  This  is  the  way 
a  yacht-builder  constructs  the  vessel  from  the  designer's 
plans.  The  easiest  model  to  make  and  the  fastest  is  the 
tin-keel.  Take  your  block  of  wood  and  shape  it  into  a 
form  resembling  a  cigar;  cut  this  in  two  lengthwise;  be 
sure  and  have  all  your  wetting  surface  take  a  slight 
outward  curve;  bring-  the  stern  down  to  a  knife  edge 
(see  .side  view  of  hull),  and  give  it  a  broad  sweep  on 
deck;  put  but  a  slight  curve  in  the  deck,  fore  and  aft; 
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saw  a  slight  slit  in  the  bottom  and  cen- 
tre of  your  boat  lengthwise.  and  insert  a 
brass  plate  (same  shape  as  shown  in  de- 
sign);  it  should  he  composed  of  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  brass.  Mould  your  lead 
bull)  in  white  plaster  of  Paris.  This  is 
done  in  the  following  way  :  Make  a  wood- 
en form  of  a  half-section,  coat  it  lightly 
with  lard,  and  nil)  smooth;  take  a  small 
wooden  box.  and  fill  it  with  wet  plaster  of 
Paris;  even  oft'  the  surface,  and  press  the 
form  to  be  moulded  even  with  the  surface, 
taking  care  to  have  the  rounded  part  down- 
ward ;  leave  it  in  this  state  for  about  two 
days,  and  upon  removing  the  wood  it  will 
be  found  that  the  result  is  a  perfect  fac- 
simile of  the  pattern,  except  it  is  the  re- 
verse; pour  in  your  melted  lead,  and  al- 
low it  to  cool  for  three  hours.  Two  casts 
will  make  a  perfect  to  nib  for  the  fin.  These 
easts  siiDiiId  be  riveted  on  each  side  of 
the  tin.  Now  pass  the  fin  up  through  the 
slit  previously  made  in  bottom  of  hull;  ••«*•««•. 
bore  holes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tin 
plate,  and  rivet  a.  block  on  each  side  from 
the  inside  of  the  hull.  This  will  keep  it 
in  place.  Screw  the  blocks  to  the  hull. 

Now  put  on  your  deck,  and  after  that 
tack  on  a  very  slight  strip  over  it,  fol- 
lowing the  outer  edges  of  the  deck.  The  mast-hole 
is  a  little  aft  of  one -third  of  the  deck  measurement. 
Put  in  a  piece  of  brass  tubing  for  the  mast-step,  and  a 
smaller  piece  for  the  rudder  sleeve.  Before  putting  on 
the  declc,  put  four  slats  across  to  form  deck  beams.  The 
deck  should  be  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Make 
your  spars  of  pine.  The  boom  and  gaff  should  taper 
slightly  at  each  end.  Use  only  pine  and  brass  in  your 
construction,  and  do  not  attempt  to  use  any  but  marine 
glue,  as  any  other  kind  will  give  way  when  brought  in 
contact  with  water. 

When  the  hull  is  finished,  paint  below  the  water-line 


THE  CUP-DEFENDER  "VIGILANT." 
Chosen  to  race  Ilie  "Valkyrie"  for  Hie  "America's"  Cup. 

a  light  green,  add  a  little  varnish  with  the  paint;  above 
the  water-line  it  can  be  painted  either  white  or  black,  but 
it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  color  is  the  more  practical. 
Give  the  deck  and  spars  two  coats  of  varnish.  The  sails 
should  be  of  the  lightest  muslin.  Mark  with  a  soft  lead- 
pencil  the  lines  that  are  shown  in  the  design,  which  will 
serve  to  show  how  the  clothes  are  laid  on  a  yacht's  sails. 
If  you  wish  wire  rigging,  buy  a  coil  of  three-ply  picture 
wire,  and  when  heated  red  hot  drop  in  cool  water.  This 
takes  the  temper  out  of  it,  and  makes  it  easy  to  divide.  To 
take  the  kinks  out  of  it  run  it  back  and  forth  over  a  soft 
piece  of  pine.  A  very  good  substitute  for  thimbles  vised 
on  a  yacht  can  be  obtained  by  using  the 
old  eyelets  on  a  lace  shoe. 

Every  yacht  has  its  own  private  flag,  and 
also  a  club  flag.  When  racing-,  the  club 
flag  is  carried  at  tip  of  the  topmast,  and  the 
pri  vate  flag  is  fastened  on  the  mainsail  leech, 
just  below  the  gaff.  If  two  or  more  models 
are  racing,  a  number  should  lie  printed  in 
black  on  a  small  piece  of  white  cloth,  say 
one  and  a.  half  by  three  inches,  and  pinned 
on  each  side  of  mainsail,  about  four  inches 
above  the  boom  and  two  inches  away  from 
the  mast.  In  case  a  race  is  arranged,  ascer- 
tain in  which  direction  the  wind  blows,and 
race  directly  against  it,  so  as  to  return  with 
a  free  wind.  The  other  way  is  to  make  a 
triangular  course.  September  and  the  first 
part  of  October  is  the  very  best  time  in  the 
year  to  sail  miniature  yachts. 


SAILS,  SHEER   PLAN,  CROSS   SECTION,  AND   PECK   VIEWS  OF   THE    KEEL    BOAT. 


TWO  GOOD  SHOTS. 

DURING  the  war  a  chaplain  in  a  Virginia 
regiment  stooil  upon  a  slight  knoll  wateh- 
ing  the  operations  ol'the  menu's  liatteries  be- 
yond.  Several  men  were  about  him,  lying  on 
the  grass  ami  nntler  the  trees,  also  watehing 
tin-  tiring.  The.  great  balls  could  be  seen  in  the 
air  as  they  rose  and  fell,  and  the  soldiers  about 
estimated  very  closely  where  they  would  light, 
and  gave  that  spot  a  wide  berth.  Suddenly,  as 
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a   .41111  l.o.ini.  .1  :unl   :i  liny    Mark   spot    appealed   in    mid-air,  the 

that's   nu  looli 

out!"    Ami  ariini;  on  ill.-  suggestion,  the  chaplain  -'"'"I  aside. 

.In,  I    ill  time,  too,  il    M  as.  I'm1  as   he    nn>\  I'll   aw  ax  .  the    U  in  ill   np"li 
nad    heen    standing    was    ploughed    li.\    tin-    immense 

,  i        iod  -h"oi  inv,  on  i n n •  side  and  close  estimating 
mi  tli-  f  fine  i  '         quallj 

i      ,  MI  i,:ii  i,  i  ies  were  ha\  iii.n  an  extend 

ed  duel,  until   finallj   one  ot  tin-  gunners  -"i   annoyed.      They 
,,,,,.  distant  apart, and  nnh  tin'  iml.\  Mack  muzzles  nl'the 
could  IM-  seen  M  lien  tln-v  cauie  to  shoot. 
••  Lienti  uant,"  cried  iln'  nggrieved  gunner  at  length,  "  I 
tli'  thai  fellow  il'yim'11  stand  on  this    plat  1'nnn   Milli  \onr  glass 
and  inform  nn1  "I'  their  innvrliH'iits." 

So  the  Lieutenant  took  his  ulass  ami  noted.     "They're  ram 
lier!"  lie  cried, after  a  ninini'iit.     "Now  thc\  an-  riinning 
.i  :   the  gunner  has  taken  his  stand  :   lie  baa  hold  of  i  he 

i  I'll  :    In-  is  alion:    :  0 

Hunt/.'  \\rnl  111.'  ran  in.n  at  his  sidr.  and  the  Lieutenant  almost 
fell  t'roin  his  perch,  I  nit  recovered  his  lialam-r  in  linn'  to  sn-  the 
otln-i-  nun  kimrkril  iiver  and  over  hy  the  well-directed  hall. 

•|'he  next  day  the  Lieutenant  and  hi*  soldiers  were  in  posses- 

if  the  enemy's  eamp.  and    looked    nji   the  ilisahleil  eaiinon. 

It  had  I  MM  -ti  knocked  endways,  for  jusl  as  the  gunnei  had  pulled 

the  lan\ard  the  l.all  iVom  the    Lieutenant's  gnu   had  stniek  the 

eaiinon  sqiuirelj  in  the  iimx/le  ami  wedded  itself  there,  causing 

nn   to   hurst    h\    it,  IIMII  explosion.      It   was  really  a  most 

M  olldel  I'll  I    shut. 


"KAFFEYS"    AND   oTIIKI!    ^UKKi;    SAILS. 

I'.V    \V    .1     IlKNIlKIiSON. 

IX  a  recenl  number  of  HARPER'S  Yui'Nd  I'KOI-LK  I  saw 
a  drawing  <>f  a  Lake  Michigan  "  hooker  "  liy  one  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table— an  organi/.ation  for 
which  1  have  a  very  high  regard.  This  word  "  hooker, " 
l>v-the  way,  requires  explanation.  II  was  originally  used 
as  lli''  nani"  of  a  small  limning  or  coasting  ri-aft.  sloop- 
rigged,  hill  without  ;i  boom  tu  lln-  ma  i  lisa  1 1 .  used  fur  tish- 
i nu'  oil'  tin'  Irish  rua si.  Tlie  Irish  pilots  are  fund  of  tlictn, 
and  from  their  attachment  to  their  boats  sailor-men  gen- 
era 1 1\  fell  into  the  way  of  calling  l.heir  favoi'ile  vessels 
hookers.  It.  is  quite  usual  fur  a  seaman  tu  speak  of  any 
sort  ot  vessel  as  a  "line  old  hunker." 

But  it.  was  not  the  name  of  the  craft  which  attracted 
m\  attention.  It  was  the  three-cornered  topsail  set  on  a 
vurd.  The  young  artist  in  his  letter  lu  the  editor  said 
thai  the  sail  was  called  a  "ratt'ey."  and,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  was  not  used  on  salt  water.  I  hope  I  shall  not, 
make  myself  disagreeable  by  saying  that  the  sail  is  well 
known  among  sail  water  yachtsmen,  though  it  is  seldom 
seen.  It  is  reco- ii  i/.ed  as  :in  admirable  sail  fur  long- 
distance racing,  and  it  therefore  makes  ils  appearance 
only  when  'jreat  ocean  races  are  to  be  sailed.  The  sail  is 

sometimes  called  a  "raffle, "and  anam  a  "raM'ee."  The 
last  time  it  made  its  appearance  iu  New  York  Harbor  was 

at  the  start  of  the  great,  race  of  I  he  schooner- yachts 
(  'oronet  and  Itiuiiitli'xx  across  the  Atla  nl  ic  I  Icean.  March 
1'J.  ]ss~.  B  dl i  yachts  carried  square  foresails  in  add  it  ion 
tu  thf  Usual  fore  and  aft  canvas,  and  when  the  starting 
signal  was  given,  the  t '(iraiift  set  a  "rall'ey,"  and  the 
Di.linifli'Kt<:i  "  pigeon  wing."  The  latter  is  simply  half  of 
a  "rall'ey  "  It  is  three  -cornered,  and  sets  on  une  side  of 
the  topmast  with  its  foot,  stretched  along  the  square  sail 
yard. 

Speaking  of  "rall'eys"  and  "  pigeon-wings "  reminds 
me  that  there  are  some  other  queer  sails  seldom 
Some  of  them  are  now  ubsolete,  and  I  doubt  that  tliev 
will  ever  be  revived.  I  wonder  if  the  young  artist  of 
the  "  hooker  "  ever  saw  a  sail  called  a  "shadow."  I  will 
confess  at  once  that  in  over  twenty  years  of  experience  as 
an  amateur  of  sailing  1  have  never  seen  one.  It  was  a 
sail  intended  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  spinnaker.  A 


spinnaker,  as  all  sailors  kno\i .  is  a  triangular  sail  used  in 
ninnin'j  before  the  wind.      It   is  set  on  the  side  opposite 
linsail.  its  fool  being  hauled  out  on  a  boom.      Now 
the   "  shad'  "as   a    lour  si, led   sail,  and   consequently 

,,;,,!  t0  have  a  gall'  to  sirelch  its  bead.  This  gull'  was 
attached  bv  a  goose  neck  to  iron  work  on  the  fore  side  of 
i  he  mast,  and  when  not  in  use  il  Lung  down  to  a  point  about 
four  feet  from  the  deck.  The  sail  bad  hoops  on  its  head, 
and  these  were  slipped  on  the  gall'.  After  that  the  head 
of  the  sail  was  brailed  up  close  against  the  mast.  The 
boom  was  rigged  in  exactly  ihe  same  way  as  a  spinna- 
ker boom.  To  set  the  sail  the  gall'  was  hoisted  out  by  its 
peak  halyards,  and  (be  head  and  fool  of  the  sail  drawn 
out  by  oiilhauls.  If  I  be  wind  was  very  light  a,  "  pigeon- 
iving  '  topsail  could  be  set  over  the  "shadow "gaff 

Another  obsolete  sail  was  the  water-sail,  which  was 
also  useful  only  before  the  wind.  It  was  set  under  the 
spinnaker-boom,  being  si  retched  by  an  uutbaiil  reeving 
through  a  block  under  the  outer  end  of  the  spar.  These 
sails  could  be  used  only  on  large  yachts  having  plenty  of 
free  hoard.  I  never  saw  one.  Spinnakers  are  now  made 
so  that  they  hang  below  the  hi i,  and  thus  make  water- 
sails  unnecessary.  Still  another  queer  racing  sail,  no 
longer  used,  was  the  "ringtail."  This  was  simply  an 
addition  to  the  mainsail.  It  was  a  narrow  strip  of  can- 
vas with  a  small  spar  across  its  top  and  another  across 
its  bottom.  It  was  set  oil  the  end  of  the  boom  and  gaff 
when  running  before  Ihe  wind,  and  made  the  outboard 

spread  of  the  mainsail  a  few  feet  i -C.  At  present  yachts 

are  built  to  stand  up  under  such  enormous  mainsails  that 
an  addition  of  this  kind  would  not  be  of  advantage. 

All  these  peculiar  sails  are  simply  meant  to  give  an  ad- 
ditional spread  of  canvas  in  running  before  light  winds. 
No  one  has  succeeded  in  devising  anything  that  would 
he  better  than  the  ordinary  fore  and  aft  canvas  for  sail- 
ing on  the  wind.  While  I  am  speaking  of  racing  sails, 
however,  1  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  young 
sailor  friends  to  the  fact  that  our  English  cousins  have 
dill. Tent  names  for  some  of  the  things  that  both  they  and 
ourselves  use.  For  instance,  what  we  call  a  club-topsail 
they  name  a  balloon-topsail.  1  think  this  is  much  better, 
as  the  sail  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  extended  canvas 
as  a,  balloon  stay  sail  or  a  balluun-jib-tupsail.  We  call 
the  spar  on  the  top  of  the  club  topsail  a  sprit,  and  that 
on  llie  bottom  a  club.  The  English  call  the  former  the 
topsail-yard,  and  the  latter  the  jack-yard. 

P>ut  to  return  to  peculiar  sails.  I  wonder  if  my  young 
friend  of  the  Lake  Michigan  "hooker"  and  the  "ratt'ey" 
ever  heard  of  "moon-rakers"  and  "sky-scrapers."  Let 
MS  see  if  we  can  tell  what  these  queer  names  mean.  A 
square  rigged  ship  carries  on  her  mainmast  the  following 
ordinary  sails:  mainsail,  main-topsail  (usually  divided, 
for  the  sake  of  ease  in  handling-,  into  two  sails,  upper  and 
louer  topsails),  maintop-gallant  sail,  and  main-royal  sail. 
When  there  is  another  sail  above  the  royal,  it  is  called  a 
sky  sail.  A  ship  having  one  of  these  sails  on  each  of  her 
three  masts  is  called  a  t  hree-sky-sail-yard  ship.  If  there  is 
another  sail  above  the  sky-sail,  it  is  called  a  moonsail.  If 
the  sky-sail  is  the  uppermost  of  all.  it  is  sometimes  made 
triangular,  and  it  is  then  cal  led  a,  "  sky-scraper."  "Moon- 
raker"  is  simply  a  humorous  name  for  moon-sail.  But  a 
"skyscraper."  you  see,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
"ratt'ey"  transferred  to  a  square-rigged  vessel,  and  set 
uver  the  royal  yard. 


WILLIE'S     EXCUSE. 

"Now.  Willie."  said  his  teacher,  as  school  opened,  "you  may 
iei  in-  \oiir  neugraphy  lessou.  Where  is  Afghanistan  F" 

Willie  hesilaled  a  moment. 

"  Dnn't  you  know  ?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"  Yes:  I've  not  it  in  my  head  somewhere,  but  I  can't  Jay  my 
bruin  on  it  just  this  minute."  Willie  replied. 
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HOW    HO-TO-OTO    EEC  AM  E    A    RECRUIT. 

BY    LAURA    FITCH    McQUISTON. 

IT  was  a  cold  dismal  day  in  early  summer.  The  wind 
blew  sharply  from  the  north,  the  sky  was  dark  and 
cloudy,  the  ground  wet  from  the  morning's  sleet.  Old 
('hief  Troyka,  driving  home  from  the  mission  church, 
buttoned  his  long  coat  more  tightly  about  him,  and  with 
a  disgusted  "Ugh!"  at  such  uncomfortable  weather,  plied 
his  whip  vigorously  over  the  backs  of  his  two  rough- 
coated  cay  uses.  The  ponies  on  feeling  the  lash  looked, 
if  possible,  a  little  more  unhappy  than  an  Indian  pony 
usually  looks,  but  otherwise  scorned  to  notice  the  in- 
dignity, and  steadfastly  refrained  from  hastening  the 
gait  they  had  themselves  chosen.  So  Troyka,  feeling 
unequal  to  a  contest  with  them  just  then,  gave  another 
grunt  of  discontent,  and  settled  back  in  his  seat  beside 
his  passive  squaw. 

Wenatchee  was  not  only  passive,  but  was,  in  spite  of 
disagreeable  weather  and  obstreperous  ponies,  perfectly 
content.  And  why  should  she  not  be?  Was  she  not 
arraved  in  a  new  green  woollen  dress,  with  a  tasteful 
blue  shawl  over  it,  and  a  wonderful  "store"  hat  with 
red  feathers?  And  wasn't  she  holding  aloft  a  tremendous 
green  cotton  umbrella?  Not  that  there  was  anything  to 
hold  an  umbrella  up  for— neither  sun,  rain,  nor  snow; 
but  then  every  one  doesn't  possess  umbrellas,  and  though 
Wenatehee  was  not  unduly  proud,  she  did  love  to  dis- 
play her  fine  possessions.  And  above  all  else,  was  she 
not  seated  in  the  spring  wagon  by  the  side  of  her  lordly 
husband,  instead  of  trudging  along  the  road  as  she  had 
done  in  days  gone  by?  Indeed,  Wenatchee  had  nothing 
to  complain  of.  Moreover,  she  had  not  Troyka's  main 
cause  of  discontent.  She  knew  well  that  neither  weather 
nor  ponies  were  disturbing  the  old  chief,  nor  were  his 
thoughts  dwelling  upon  the  sermon  or  the  church  they 
had  just  left.  She  knew  that  they  were  hovering  angrily 
and  painfully  about  the  unpainted  log  cabin  next  to  the 
church — the  gloomy  "skookum-house,"*  in  which  at  that 
moment  his  sister's  son  Ho-to-oto  was  confined. 

It  was  only  last  week  that  old  Holos-nin,  a  neighbor  of 
Troyka's,  who  bore  the  chief  a  lasting  grudge  because  he 
hail  once  caused  his  son  to  be  sent  to  the  skookum-house 
for  pettv  theft,  met  Troyka  on  the  road  by  the  agency, 
and  said : 

' '  How  !  Troyka !  A  cattle-thief  is  worse  than  a  plough- 
thief,  isn't  he?" 

"  Much  worse,"  replied  Troyka,  astonished. 

"  And  gets  a  longer  time  in  the  skookum-house,  doesn't 
he?" 

"Much  longer.  But  you  know,  Holos-nin.  Why  do 
you  ask?" 

"  I  only  wanted  to  remind  you  of  it.  so  that  you  wouldn't 
forget  when  you  came  to  try  your  sister's  son  Ho-to-oto 
for  stealing  my  cattle — three  of  them." 

"  Stealing  your  cattle?  Ho-to-oto?  What  do  you  mean, 
Holos-nin?" 

"What  I  say.  They've  been  stolen,  and  sold  to  a 
butcher  in  Davenport." 

"  Well,  Ho-to-oto  didn't  do  it." 

"Who  else  did,  then,  tell  me?  Who  would  do  it  but 
Hc-to-oto,  that  good-for-nothing  lazy  Indian,  who  spends 
his  time  wandering  over  the  plains  while  we  are  plough- 
ing our  land?  We'll  see  what  the  other  judges  think!" 

"They  can  think,  and  you  can  talk,  Holos-nin;  but  it 
will  take  more  than  your  word  to  put  Ho-to-oto  in  the 
skookum-house.  It  will  take  a  witness." 

So  Troyka  had   answered  in   his  indignation,  but   his 

*  "Skookum-house"  is  the  Indian  name  for  jail.  "Skookum" 
means  "good";  and  it  is  said  that  the  Indians  first  called  the  post 
guard-houses  bv  that  name,  because  they  so  enjoyed  the  good  food 
and  lodgings  they  had  while  in  confinement  there.  Afterwards  they 
applied  tlie  name  to  their  own  prisons. 


heart  had  been  troubled;  and  when  Wenatchee  had 
chimed  in  afterwards,  with  abuse  of  Ho-to-oto  for  bring- 
ing such  disgrace  on  his  mother's  brother,  he  had  said 
nothing. 

For  Ho-to-oto  ICON  idle.  He  wouldn't  go  to  school,  and 
he  wouldn't  work.  Ploughing  and  reading  were  alike 
distasteful  to  him.  The  wild  flowers  grew  on  his  barren 
unbroken  land,  and  his  ragged  tepee  fluttered  in  the  wind 
in  sight  of  his  neighbors'  well-built  houses.  And  because 
of  these  things  the  rest  of  the  tribe  had  a  contempt  for  him. 
For  they  were  a  civilized,  thrifty,  self-respecting  set  of 
Indians,  who  tilled  their  own  farms,  raised  their  own 
crops,  sent  their  children  to  the  mission  school,  and  drove 
to  church  every  Sunday  in  their  own  spring  wagons  and 
buckboards. 

And  Troyka  was  the  big  man  of  the  tribe;  the  largest 
cattle-owner,  the  most  prosperous  fanner,  and  one  of  the 
three  judges,  as  well  as  hereditary  chief. 

And  now  this  proud  old  man,  who  had  always  respected 
himself  and  held  his  head  so  high,  was  to  sutler  disgrace 
through  his  nephew;  for  Holos-nin  had  found  a  witness, 
and  the  Indian  police  had  accordingly  brought  Ho-to-oto 
into  the  agency  the  day  before,  and  confined  him  in  the 
skookum-house  to  await  his  trial  the  following-  Satur- 
day. 

Ho-to-oto  had  not  stolen  the  cattle,  for  he  was  honest  if 
he  was  idle,  and  at  first  he  had  laughed  at  the  accusation ; 
but  when  he  heard  there  was  a  witness  against  him.  he 
grew  troubled,  for  he  had  spent  that  whole  day  wander- 
ing, gun  in  hand,  over  the  brown  barren  plains  that  he 
loved,  and  he  had  not  seen  an  Indian  who  could  testify 
where  he  had  been. 

He  wished  now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  that  he 
had  staid  at  home  instead  and  ploughed  his  land,  where 
the  scrubby  "  grease-wood  "  of  the  prairie  still  grew.  If 
he  had  only  heeded  his  uncle's  advice,  and  sometimes 
worked  a  little,  instead  of  always  following  his  own  de- 
sires and  going  hunting  or  fishing! 

Fishing!  Ho-to-oto  strained  his  ears  to  hear  the  roar 
and  rush  of  the  river  below  as  it  swept  along,  swirling 
past  the  rocks,  dashing  up  against  the  big  cliffs,  and  toss- 
ing about  the  great  logs  on  their  way  down  to  the  Col- 
umbia as  though  they  were  mere  bits  of  bark.  When 
would  he  stand  on  the  rocks  in  mid-river  again? 

It  didn't  comfort  him  much  in  his  imprisonment  to 
know  that  his  uncle,  who  was  fond  of  him  and  believed 
him  innocent,  would  be  one  of  the  judges.  If  the  other 
two  found  him  guilty,  the  majority  would  rule,  and  he 
would  have  to  be  punished. 

And  Ho-to-oto  knew  what  the  punishment  would  be — 
a  long  imprisonment  in  the  skookum-house,  shut  away 
from  the  sunshine  and  the  wide  sweep  of  the  prairies; 
away  from  the  foaming  water  and  the  gleaming  fish  ; 
where  he  could  not  feel  the  fresh  air  on  his  cheek  or 
hear  the  wind  making  strange  sounds  through  the  pines, 
or  roam  at  will  over  the  hills. 

Those  were  bitter  thoughts  to  Ho-to-oto,  yet  even  they 
were  forgotten  in  the  one  bitterest  thought  of  all — they 
would  cutoff  his  hair;  his  long,  straight,  black  hair,  that 
hung  in  thick  matted  strands  half-way  to  his  waist,  would 
be  shorn,  and  the  short  stubby  ends  would  tell  of  his  dis- 
grace long  after  he  would  be  out  of  prison. 

Tin'  day  of  Ho-to-oto's  trial  dawned  bright  and  fair. 
Early  in  the  morning  all  the  Indians  of  the  tribe  came 
thronging  into  the  agency.  A  strange,  picturesque-look- 
ing crowd  they  were,  the  men  with  their  long  hair  and 
the  squaws  in  their  many-colored  clothes.  Indeed,  these 
latter  were  wonderful  to  look  upon,  in  skirts  of  every 
hue,  with  bright  red,  green,  or  purple  plaid  shawls  and 
brilliant  neckerchiefs,  topped  with  gay  head -cloths  or 
still  gayer  hats. 

But  the  Indians  were  not  the  only  ones  who  were  to 


SARPER'S   YOUNG   I'EOl'LK. 


HE    DIDN'T    EXULT    LOUDLY,    F.I'T    WENT    OUT    AND    SAT    DOWN    ON    A    LOG    TO    THINK. 


In'  present  at  tin-  trial.  Over  in  the  fort  across  the  river 
a  vomig  cavalry  officer  swung  himself  on  his  horse  and 
ranteml  swiftly  down  the  line,  followed  by  a  still', 
sol. -mil-faced  sergeant,  also  on  horseback.  1  le  was  bound 
for  tin-  agencv,  under  orders  from  his  eoinmandi'i-  to  see 
if  he  could  induce  any  of  the  Indians  to  enlist  as  soldiers. 

As  the  two  men  clattered  down  the  long  sleep  hill  to 
the  river,  the  Indians,  having  hitched  their  teams  to  the 
fence  around  the  agency,  passed  into  the  court  -  room. 
The  three  judges  took  their  seals  on  the  platform  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  old  Troyka  in  the  middle,  and  an  Indian 
policeman  was  sent  to  the  skookum  house  for  the  pris- 
oner 

Ho-to-oto  came  and  stood  at  the  h-t't  of  the  judges,  sunk 
in  despair.  Then,  all  being  present,  old  Holos-nin  was 
oidered  to  tell  his  story.  .lust  as  he  commenced,  the 
riders  from  the  post  reached  the  bridge,  and  after  slop 
piny-  a  moment  to  breathe  their  horses,  began  the  ascent 
on  the  other  side. 

When  Holos-nin  finished  his  long-winded  account. 
Ho-to-oto  was  asked  what  he  had  to  say.  In  a  hopeless 
ton.-  the  poor  fellow  told  how  he  had  gone  oil'  that  day 
far  beyond  Huckleberry  Mountain  and  the  big  swamp. 
and  had  not  gotten  back  until  ten  at  night.  Now  Huc- 
kleberry Mountain  was  in  exactly  tin-  opposite  direction 
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The  judges  looked  gra  ve  : 
Trovka's  heart  was  trou- 
bled, and  Holos  nin  laugh- 
ed again.  lie  thought 
Troyka  wouldn't  hold  his 
head  (pule  so  high  after  his 
sister's  sou  was  imprisoned. 
At  that  moment  there 
was  a  clatter  in  the  door 
wa  \  :  a  young  cavalry  of- 
ficer and  a  solemn  faced 
sergeant  came  clanking 
into  the  room,  acconipa 
nied  by  the  Indian  agent. 

Ho-to  oto  started  for- 
ward, laughing  himself 
now.  "  There  he  is!"  he 
exclaimed,  pointing  to  the 
new-comers.  "There's 

my  witness!  There's  the 
soldier  who  bought  my 
birds !" 

"  Hullo!"  exclaimed  the 
sergeant,  who  didn't  un- 
derstand a  word  Ho-to-oto 
was  saying.  "  Excuse  me, 
sir.  but  that's  a  young 
chap  who  sold  me  some 
birds  a  week  or  so  ago. 
He  seems  to  be  talking  to 
me.  What's  it  about. 
John?" 

At  this  the  Indian  agent,  spoke  up,  and  after  translating 
what  the  sergeant  had  said,  asked  the  judges  of  what 
Ho  to  oto  was  accused. 

Explanations  followed  amid  much  excitement,  and  be- 
fore long  the  brown-coated  Indian,  who  afterwards  turned 
out  to  have  been  the  thief  himself,  was  detained  as  pris- 
oner in  Ho-to-oto's  place,  and  Ho-to-oto  was  set  free. 

He  didn't  exult  loudly:  he  simply  walked  out  of  the 
court  house,  and  seated  himself  on  a  log  outside  to  think. 

It  had  come  home  to  him  forcibly  what  a  poor  opinion 
the  tribe  had  of  him.  that  no  one  had  volunteered  a  word 
in  his  behalf,  and  his  heart  was  very  .sore. 

Lost  in  his  thoughts,  he  didn't  notice  that  any  one  had 
approached  till  he  felt  a  tap  on  his  shoulder,  and  looking 
up  saw  the  friendly  faces  of  the  young  officer  and  the 
solemn  sergeant,  and  heard  the  agent  ask  him  if  he 
wouldn't  like  to  be  a  soldier. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  one  bright  sunny  day,  two 
weeks  later,  old  Troyka  and  Wenatchee  got  into  the 
spring  wagon  again,  anil  drove  down  to  the  bridge  and 
up  I  he  steep  hill  to  the  post.  And  there,  out  on  the 
green  parade  ground,  in  all  the  glory  of  his  uniform, 
was  Ho-to-oto,  marching  and  counter- marching,  and 
bending  and  kneeling,  and  pointing  his  gun  this  way 


from  the   little  town  where  the  cattle  had    been  taken  to     and  that,  in  company  with  some  half-dozen  other  Indian 


ie  .-old,  and  no  one  could  possibly  get  to  both  places  on 
the  same  day.  So  one  of  the  judges  said: 

"  1  >id  any  one  see  you  going  to  Huckleberry  Mountain, 
Ho  to-oto?  Have  you  a  witness  to  prove  yon  were  there 

"A  white  man,  a  soldier,  saw  me,"  replied  Ho-to-oto, 
dn-arilv.  "He  was  hunting  too.  and  I  sold  him  four 
birds.  I  don't  know  who  he  was," 

Several  Indians  in  the  room  grunted  contemptuously 
at  I  Ins,  and  Holos-nin  laughed. 

"Have  you  a  witness,  Holos  nin^"  next  asked  the 
judge 

'' Yes,"  replied  the  old  Indian;  "here  he  is;"  where- 
upon a  young  Indian  in  a  brown  coat  stepped  forward 
and  told  how  he  had  passed  Ho-to-oto  driving  the  three 
c.-d.tle  into  Davenport. 


recruits,  under  the  command  of  the  young  officer. 

Troyka  was  immensely  proud  now  of  his  sister's  son 
as  he  gazed  at  him  in  bis  trim  blue  suit  and  important 
air.  And  as  for  Wenatchee,  her  opinion  of  him  com- 
pletely changed  at  sight  of  the  brass  buttons,  and  she 
chanted  his  praises  in  her  soft  guttural  tones  as  enthusi 
asticalh  as  she  had  formerly  abused  him. 

Ho  to  oto  himself  had  learned  a  lesson,  and  showed  it 
by  his  determination  that  the  army  should  not  suffer 
through  any  la/mess  of  his.  His  drill  was  a  serious  mat- 
ter with  him;  his  uniform  was  even  more  serious;  and 
as  for  bis  short,  hair — well,  it  is  one  thing  to  have  your 
hair  cut,  oil'  because  you  are  considered  a  thief,  and  quite 
another  to  be  shorn  for  glory's  sake,  to  mark  you  a  sol- 
dier, a,  noble  Indian  recruit  of  the  United  Stales  armv. 
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CHAPTER     XII. 
IN   ROBINSON   CRUSOE  LAND. 

WELL,  that's  astonishing!"  Larry  exclaimed,  when 
lie  heard  that  the  schooner  had  sailed  away  with- 
out them.  "Three  months  ago  I  should  have  felt  like  a 
child.  Fenl,  to  he  left  on  a  strange  island  in  this  way. 
But  we've  grown  so  used  to  unexpected  things  that  I 
suppose  I  don't  feel  as  badly  about  it  as  I  might.  What. 
do  you  think  it  means?" 

"Means!"  Ford  replied.  "Why,  I  suppose  it  means 
that  the  man  is  mistaken.  Anyhow,  you  don't  suppose 
that  father  is  going  to  sail  away  and  leave  us  here, 
do  your  If  the  schooner  has  really  gone,  she'll  be  back. 
We  may  as  well  wait  at  the  hotel,  Larry,  where  we  can 
get  something  to  eat." 

They  went  up  to  the  hotel,  but  they  had  not  long  to 
wait.  Word  was  sent  that  the  Boca  Grande  was  in  the 
harbor,  and  would  be  at  the  wharf  in  a  few  minutes. 
They  went  back,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  the  wharf 
the  schooner  was  there. 

"I  just  touched  here  this  evening,"  Uncle  Ben  ex- 
plained," to  see  whether  you  might  possibly  have  arrived. 
But  Forefinger  was  in  such  an  unsettled  state  of  mind 
that  I  would  not  risk  lying  at  the  wharf  and  giving  him 
a  chance  to  go  ashore,  no  I  have  been  cruising  back  and 
forth  outside.  I  have  settled  matters  with  him  this 
afternoon,  though,  and  do  not  anticipate  any  further 
danger." 

They  were  soon  out  of  the  harbor,  with  the  steady 
northeast  trade  wind  carrying  them  southward.  But 
whether  they  were  to  carry  out  their  programme  and 
stop  at  St.  Lucia,  or  go  on  direct,  to  Trinidad  on  account 
of  Abel  Forefinger,  the  boys  did  not  know.  They  went 
into  the  cabin  to  inquire,  and  found  Uncle  Ben  and  Abel 
engaged  in  business.  The  cabin  table  was  covered  with 
papers,  and  both  men  were  so  deeply  engrossed  that  they 
hardly  noticed  the  en- 
trance of  the  boys. 

"Just,  as  you  like," 
Uncle  Ben  said,  in  re- 
ply to  Ferd's  question. 
"You  need  not  hurry 
any  more  on  my  ac- 
count, and  I  think  we 
might  as  well  follow 
our  schedule  and  see 
St.  Lucia.  You  need 
not  stop  long,  you 
know,  if  you  are  in  a 
hurry  to  reach  home 
and  buy  that  boat. 
But,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Dominica, 
we  have  not  missed 
an  island  we  were  to 
see.  We  have  accom- 
plished our  purpose  in 
every  particular  —  in 
every  particular."  And 
he  glanced  significant- 
ly at  Abel  Forefin- 
ger. 

So  it  was  settled  that 
they  should  make  a 
brief  stop  at  St.  Lucia. 
On  the  voyage  there 
the  boys  were  left  very 
much  to  themselves, 
for  Uncle  Ben  and 
Abel  Forefinger  were 


continually  together  in  the  cabin  or  on  deck,  looking 
over  papers,  and  talking,  as  Ferd  said,  as  though  their 
lives  depended  on  it.  'But  when  they  reached  Si.  Lucia, 
Abel  Forefinger  went  ashore  with  them,  and  a  wonderful 
man  he  was  to  travel  with  the  boys  soon  concluded.  If 
anv  man  in  the  world  knew  almost  as  much  as  I'ude 
Ben,  surely  that  man  must  be  Abel  Forefinger. 

"You  saw  those  twin  peaks  near  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor?"  Abel  asked  them.  "Those  are  called  the  Pilous. 
This  town  we  are  going  into  is  named  Castries,  and  a  very 
poor  town  it  is.  The  harbor  is  called  the  ( 'arenage.  ])o 
you  know  why  it  should  have  such  a  name;  In  old 
t  inn's,  when  ships  were  much  smaller  than  now,  they  used 
to  come  in  here  and  be  careened  on  the  beach  to  have 
their  sides  cleaned.  So  the  harbor  came  to  be  called  the 
Careenage,  and  that  has  been  shortened  into  Carenage. 

"  All  these  new  works  about  us,"  Abel  continued,  "are 
British  forts.  This  has  recently  been  made  the  principal 
British  naval  station  in  the  West  Indies.  Here  you  see 
all  there  is  of  the  town,  and  we  need  not  spend  much 
time  in  it.  I  think  I  know  what  will  interest  you  more. 
I'll  show  you  one  of  the  deadly  snakes.  You  have 
heard  of  the  fer-de  lance  ?" 

"Oh,  haven't  we!"  Larry  answered.  "  Weren't  we  in 
fear  of  our  lives  from  them  in  Martinique?" 

"I  think  I  can  show  you  one  without  much  difficulty," 
Abel  went  on.  "  You  see,  this  main  street  runs  to  the 
foot  of  a  steep  hill,  and  then  goes  on  up  the  hill.  That 
hill  is  called  the  Morne  Fortunes.  Yon  may  wonder  why 
there  are  so  many  French  names  here;  it  is  because  the 
island  once  belonged  to  the  French.  Half-way  up  the 
hill,  yon  see,  are  some  handsome  residences.  Nearer  the 
top  of  the  hill  I  think  I  can  show  you  a  fcr-ilr  lance." 

They  labored  up  the  steep  road  toward  the  hill-top  till 
they  came  upon  a  heap  of  piled  up  logs.  Abel  armed 
himself  with  a  stout  stick,  and  cautioning  the  boys  to 
stand  back,  he  warily  seized  one  of  the  under  logs  and 
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.'i  hree,  instanl 

ly  darted   .ml.  hissing  and  striking.       IJut    Abel    was   evi 
•  them,  for  !M'  showed  mi  more   fear   Ilian   If 
;es,  and    quickly   de 
.•.I  them  al  I   with   Ins  - 

ing    brutes,"    Abel    .said.   taking    up 

,,ni'  in'  tin-  .lead  snakes  <>n  the  end  of   his  stick,  "  but  ii1 
i-si and  ihriu  t  In -\  can'l  hurt  you  when  you're  on 

i  rd.       They    must    rise    ID   .sink,-,    and    the    instant 
,  eil'  heads  i.s  t  he  time  to  kill   them." 

Larry  shuddered   \\hen    he    Inuked    al    the   thick    in 

.od\    li\e   ur  six    feet     long,  the    broad    llal     head,  and 

deadlj    faii">.       When  Ahel  told   them  lhal  under  an\ 

l.rush    heap    lie    could    lind    Crom    two    to   SIX    of   the 

6S,  the     hovs    were    almost      reaii\      1"     <j<>    down     the 

hill. 

"  l!ut  it  would  he  fun  to  conic  hack  u  it  h  high  hoots 
when  we  have  our  own  hi.al.  Larry,"  I'Vril  said,  "am! 
make  a  regular  \var  on  them." 

A  he]     interested    t  hell  I    U  i  I  1 1    a     1(1' let'   account    of    I  lie    Island 

on    their    way    hack    to    the    schooner;     how    some    of    the 

:    IJritish   naval   battles  had   been   fought   in  its  waters. 

with    such    men    as    l!odne\    on    the  quarter-deck,  and    Sir 

.liihn     Moore     and     Sir     Ralph     Ahercromhie    on     shore. 

^i  ou've    read  of  the   huria.l  of  Sir  .loll n   ]\1 V."  he  said. 

"  (  111  yes,  you  have.      ]>on't  you    rein  em  her  the  verses  he- 
giiin 

'Nut    ii    ill-mil  mis    liriti'i],  not    il    filliel'ill    ncilr'V" 

As  they  walked  down  the  hill  Ferd  unfolded  a  neu 
plan  to  Larr\.  "Father  and  I  have  inteiiiled  all  the 
lime."  he  said,  "  to  yi ve  you  a,  1  it  I  le  surprise  (low  n  here; 
hut  we  have  said  nolhimj  about  it.  or  it  would  have  been 
no  surprise.  We  are  going  to  take  you  to  Robinson 
(  Irusoe's  island  next." 

"To  Kiibinson  ( 'rusoe's  island!"  Larry  exclaimed. 
"Why.  \  on  must  be  dreaming-,  Ferd !  How  can  you 

take  to  the  island  of  Juan  Fernande/,,   which   is  away 

down   in   the  Pacilie  Ocean,  oil'  the  west    coast   of  South 
America  .'" 

"Not  quite  as  far  as  that."  Ferd  laughed.  "So  you 
have  that  foolish  old  notion,  have  you,  that.luan  Fer- 
nande/.  is  the  island  Robinson  ('nisoe  was  wrecked  on? 
Well,  you're  ver\  much  mistaken.  No,  sir;  Tobago  is 
the  islaml  where  Robinson  spent  so  many  years.  We're 
'jetting  right  into  the  Crusoe  country  now.  I  suppose 
\  on  remember  how  the  old  fellow  climbed  a  hill,  and 
saw  the  mountains  far  off  across  the  water,  in  the  coun- 
try the  sava'jes  came  from?" 

"Don't  I,  though."  Larry  answered.  "I  know  the 
story  from  beginning  to  end." 

"And  what  country  do  you  think  those  mountains 
••.-.  ei  e  111  .-"  Ken!  asked 

"South  America,  I  suppose,"  said  Larry. 

"Not  a  hit  of  it,"  Ferd  exclaimed.  "Those  were  the 
mountains  of  Trinidad,  the  very  island  [  live  on.  Ask 
A  he  I  Forelineer  ;  lie  can  tell  you 

"Ferd  is  quite,  right."  Abel  decided,  -when  he  was  ap 
pealed  to.  "  Robinson  Crusoe  never  had  a  n  v  I  hing  to  do 
with  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  It  was  Alexander 
Selkirk,  the  sailor  whose  adventures  gave  J>ef,,e  the  idea 
"I  the  story,  who  was  wrecked  on  .luan  Fernande/.  But 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Tobago, 
which  lies  between  here  and  Trinidad.  That  is  made 
very  plain  in  the  story,  if  you  read  it  carefully.  lie  had 
been  living  in  Bra/il,  you  will  remember,  and  P.razil  is 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  South  America.  He  started  for 
Africa  to  bring-  hack  a  cargo  of  negroes,  and  sailed  north- 
ward until  he  passed  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon,  and 
almost  reached  the  Orinoco.  Then,  as  the  ship  was  leak 
ing,  '  we  resolved,' he  says,  'to  stand  away  for  Barbadoes.' 
That  shows  where  he  was.  It  was  when  they  were  in 
tde  1'J  .  almost  where  we  are  now.  that  a  storm  over- 


wind  cast    him    awaj    "11    the    island   of  To  ha  no. 

Yon  will  find  •"'  d  in  i  he  1 k." 

Larr\    1. Hiked    at   them   hot  h   with   a   resigned    expression 

on  liis  face.     "  All  right."  he  said.     "  < >nce  I  should  have 

jumped  out  of  mv  hoots  at  the  idea  of  going  to  1,'obinsoii 
Crusoe's  island.  I  Jut  nolhimj'  can  surprise  me  now.  1 
suppose  we  shall  see  his  cave,  and  the  goats  running 

about,  and  perhaps  old   Frida.x    is  still  alive." 

"  I'm  afraid  Friday  is  a  uoiier."  Ahcl  Forefinger  said, 
smiling;  "hut  we  shall  probably  si  e  some  of  his  country- 
men, for  I'Yidav  was  a  ('arib.  and  there  are  still  some 
( 'a  ribs  i  n  Tc  ilu 

Between  Si  Lucia  and  Tobago  lay  two  hundred  miles 
of  the  smooth  Caribbean  Sea.  blue  as  the  tropical  sky  by 
da\.  brilliant  with  phosphorescence  at  night.  Past  St. 

Vincent  and  I  lie  little  Grenadines  the  />'<»•</  annuli-  sailed, 

leaving  llarbadoes  far  to  the  eastward:  and  on  the  sec- 
ond da\  out  from  Si  Lucia.  Tobago  was  sighted.  At  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  tin-  schooner  lay  anchored  in  the 
little  harbor  of  Scarborough,  t  he  capital  of  the  island. 

"Shall  we  lake  Fau<|iia  and  Abel  Foreli  nger  \\  ith  us, 
Larry?"  Ferd  asked,  while  the  men  were  lowering' a  boat 
to  set  I  hem  ashore. 

"  [  think,  if  you  don't  mind.  Ferd,"  Larry  answered, 
"I'd  a  little  nil  her  we  t  wo  should  go  alone.  I  feel  very 
queer  about,  landing  on  Kobinson  Crusoe's  island.  It 
hardly  seems  possible,  you  know.  The  story  seems  so 
nal  to  me.  and  liobinson  and  Friday  are  such  old  friends, 
that  I  don't  think  I'd  like  to  have  any  one  with  us.  It's 
a  delightful  dream,  and  I  don't  want  to  have  it  spoiled." 

"All  right;  then  we'll  go  alone,"  Ferd  replied.  "And 
w  e're  not  to  stay  more  than  one  night  at  the  longest,  for 
this  is  only  eighteen  miles  from  the  coast  of  Trinidad, 
and  father  is  growing  anxious  to  reach  home." 

The  hoys  concluded,  as  the  boat  carried  them  ashore, 
that  they  would  not  be  landed  at  the  wharf,  but  some 
distance  from  the  beach,  where  they  could  have  the 
w  underfill  island  to  themselves. 

"  If  may  have  been  on  this  very  spot,"  Larry  said,  as 
they  stepped  upon  the  sand,  "that  Robinson  was  washed 
ashore.  It  would  spoil  everything  to  go  into  the  town. 
We  must  see  the  island  as  he  saw  it.  as  far  as  we  can. 
\n\\  know  the  waves  washed  him  tirst  against  a  big  rock, 
which  he  idling  to.  There  is  a  big  rock  just  ahead  of  us; 
perhaps  the  very  rock.  Let  us  go  and  see  it." 

A  minute  later  they  were  sitting  oil  the  rock  watching 
the  boatmen  row  back-  to  the  schooner. 

"1  really  believe  this  is  the  rock  he  struck  against," 
Larry  went  on.  "His  ship  was  driven  in  from  the  east- 
ward, so  he  must  have  landed  on  this  side  of  the  island. 
It  was  on  the  other  side  that  he  found  the  footprint  in 
the  sand.  How  clear  it  makes  everything  seem,  to  be  on 
the  very  island." 

"Hist!"  Ferd  interrupted.  " Here  comes  somebody. 
Why.  Larry,  it's  a  regular  young  Friday!" 

"It  is  certainly  one  of  the  Caribs,  at  any  rate,"  Larry 
answ  ered. 

It  was  a  young  colored  boy  they  saw  walking  toward 
them  down  the  beach,  clad  in  a  broad  straw  hat,  part  of 
a  pair  of  short  trousers,  and  a  checked  shirt  that  flapped 
in  the  wind. 

"  <  iemiuen,  has  you  got  a  big  copper  to  give  a  pore 
bo\  :'  was  the  supposed  Carib's  salutation,  when  he 
readied  them. 

"Why,  he  speaks  English!"  Larry  exclaimed.  "I 
thoughl  the  Caribs  were  cannibals.  But  he  must  know 
the  island,  and  we'll  get  him  to  show  us  the  places  we 
want  to  find.  Johnny"  (turning  to  the  boy),  "there's  a 
little  river  here  somewhere  that  we  want  to  see.  You 
remember.  Ferd,  how  Robinson  took  his  raft  into  'a  little 
river,  with  land  on  both  sides.'  Can  you  show  us  the 
way  to  the  river.  Johnny,  where  Robinson  Crusoe  landed?" 

"Oh  yes.  boss."  tlie  young  darky  replied;    "me  show 
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you  de  ribber;  show  you  de  berry  place  where  lie  land. 
Gimme  two  big  coppers,  boss?" 

"We'll  give  you  a  shilling,"  Larry  answered,  "  if  you 
will  take  us  to  all  the  places  we  want  to  go  to." 

The  boy's  inmil.li  and  eyes  opened  almost  as  wide  as 
the  mouth  of  the  little  river  he  soon  led  them  to. 

"Isn't  this  as  plain  as  day?''  Larry  exclaimed,  when 
they  stood  on  the  sandy  bank  of  the  river.  "First  we 
tind  the  rock  he  struck  against;  now  here's  the  river  he 
took  his  raft  into;  and  there's  the  sand-bar  on  the  other 
side,  Ferd,  where  the  raft  ran  aground  and  nearly  tipped 
over." 

Ferd  had  been  in  doubt  for  some  time  about  his  cousin's 
enthusiasm.  He  had  always  believed  that  Robinson  Cru- 
soe was  an  imaginary  person  who  existed  only  in  Defoe's 
brain.  But  Larry  knew  more  about  books  than  he,  and 
Larry  was  so  earnest  in  his  search  that  Ferd  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  Perhaps  Larry  was  right,  be 
began  to  think  ;  perhaps  Robinson  did  really  navigate 
his  raft  up  that  very  river.  He  did  not  .stop  to  consider 
that  bis  cousin  might  be  carried  away  witli  the  romance 
of  the  thing,  and  that  wiser  people  than  Larry  have  spent 
their  whole  lives  hunting'  for  things  that  do  not  exist. 

"  And  there's  the  hill!"  Larry  shouted,  after  they  had 
admired  the  sluggish  little  river.  "You  remember, 
Ferd.  he  speaks  of  'a  hill,  not  above  a  mile  from  me.' 
There's  the  very  bill,  and  from  its  summit  he  saw  the  dis- 
tant mountains.  Is  that  Robinson  Crusoe's  bill,  Johnny  ?" 

"Yes,  sah  ;  dat  de  berry  place,"  the  boy  answered. 
"  Dat  Robin  sum  Crowsu  bill.  He  don'  lib  dere  now." 

"Of  course  not,"  Larry  exclaimed  ;  "but  that's  where 
we  want  to  go.  Come  on,  Ferd." 

It  was  hard  work  toiling  up  the  steep  hill  in  the  hot 
sun.  But  at  length  they  reached  the  summit,  and  there, 
far  away  across  the  blue  water,  were  the  hazy  mountains 
of  Trinidad,  just  as  the  book  describes.  The  boys  gazed 
at  them  long  and  silently,  but  for  far  different  reasons. 
Larry  was  full  of  the  romance  of  the  shipwrecked  sailor, 
and  Ferd  saw  for  the  first  time  in  months  the  mountains 
of  his  own  beloved  Trinidad. 

"Now  there  is  one  more  place  we  must  see,  Ferd," 
Larry  said  at  length,  "and  then  we  can  say  that  we 
have  really  followed  in  Crusoe's  footsteps  on  his  own 
island.  It  is  on  the  northwest  side  of  this  hill,  I  remem- 
ber. Of  course,  I  mean  the  cave.  Can  you  take  us  to 
Robinson  Crusoe's  cave,  Johnny?" 

'  'Deed  I  can,  maws  boss,"  the  boy  replied.  "  I  been 
dere  many  a  time.  Maws  Crowsu  he  lib  dere  ebber  so 
long,  but  he  gone  'way  now." 

Ferd  looked  doubtfully  at  his  cousin  as  the  boy  led  the 
way  along'  a  rocky  path  toward  the  cave.  Was  it  possi- 
ble, lie  wondered,  that  Larry  really  believed  that  this 
ignorant  colored  boy  knew  anything  about  Robinson 
Crusoe?  While  he  still  wondered,  they  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  cave. 

"  And  this  is  the  cave  where  Robinson  lived  so  many 
years!"  Larry  exclaimed.  "What  if  we  should  find 
some  relics  inside,  Ferd?  One  of  his  bags  of  powder, 
maybe,  or  a  basket  of  dried  grapes,  or  more  likely  the 
rusty  barrel  of  an  old  gun?  We  must  keep  our  eyes 
open  when  we  go  in." 

"It  seems  to  me  it  doesn't  correspond  very  well  with 
the  description  in  the  book,"  Ferd  answered.  "Didn't 
he  build  a  sort  of  stockade  by  driving  stakes  into  the 
ground  and  letting  them  grow  into  trees?  I  don't  see 
anything  of  that  kind  here." 

"You  could  hardly  expect  it,"  Larry  retorted.  "It 
was  so  long  ago,  and  you  know  in  these  hurricane  coun- 
tries a  whole  plantation  of  trees  may  disappear  in  an  hour. 
I  think  it  corresponds  very  well.  You  know  he  enlarged 
the  cave  just  inside  the  mouth,  and  afterward  dug  clear 
in  till  he  made  an  opening  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 
You  see  there  is  a  path  going  up  to  the  entrance.  Who 


knows  but  it  was  worn  by  Robinson  and  Friday?  You 
are  sure  this  is  Robinson  Crusoe's  cave,  are  you,  Johnny  :" 

"  Dead  sho',  maws  boss,"  the  boy  replied.  "  Dis  de  berry 
cabe  lie  lib  in.  It  run  clear  t'ro'  de  hill,  dis  cabe.  Me 
make  torch  and  take  you  t'ro'  if  you  want  go." 

"Of  course  we  must  go  through  it,"  said  Larry.  "I 
wouldn't  miss  it  for  anything.  But  how  will  you  make 
a  torch?" 

"He'll  do  that  fast  enough, "Ferd  interrupted,  "if  he 
knows  as  much  as  most  West,  Indian  boys." 

As  he  spoke  he  looked  up  at  the  neighboring  trees,  and 
pointing  at  one  of  them,  he  said  to  the  boy,  "  There  you 
are,  youngster;  1  have  matches  in  my  pocket." 

The  boy  went  to  the  tree  that  Ferd  pointed  out,  and  be- 
gan to  brealc  oil'  branches  as  thick  as  his  wrist.  It  was 
a  gnarled  and  crooked  tree,  not  high,  but  wide-spreading, 
and  with  little  foliage. 

"  It's  a  gumalimi-tree."  Ferd  said,  in  answer  to  Larry's 
inquiring  looks.  "We  call  it  the  torch  tree  sometimes,  lie- 
cause  it  is  so  full  of  gum  that  it  burns  almost  like  resin. 
The  gum  oozes  out  and  sticks  to  the  branches  in  little 
lumps,  and  boys  often  catch  birds  with  it.  If  a  bird  once 
sets  his  foot  in  the  gum  he's  a  goner,  for  it  holds  him  fast." 

The  boy  soon  returned  with  an  armful  of  short  thick 
sticks,  and  the  party  entered  the  cave.  The  opening  was 
certainly  a  natural  one.  just  as  Crusoe  described  it.  being 
a  narrow  passage  between  two  detached  rocks.  They 
were  hardly  past  these  before  the  cave  opened  out  into  a 
width  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  the  light  was  so  dim  that 
they  lit  the  lirst  torch. 

The  blazing  gnmalimi  stick  threw  a  weird  light  about 
the  damp  cavern,  and  if  the  young  explorers  bad  looked 
closely  at  the  colored  boy's  face,  they  might  have  seen 
that  he  rather  repented  of  his  bargain,  and  was  frightened 
already,  but  they  were  too  busy  examining  the  cave  to 
notice  him. 

"  It  looks  to  me  like  a  natural  cave, "Ferd  said,  rubbing' 
his  hand  over  one  of  the  walls,  "and  you  know  Robinson 
made  the  most  of  his  with  a  pickaxe.  Maybe  it's  not  the 
right  cave,  after  all." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  of  it!"  Larry  answered.  "It  is  exactly 
what  I  imagined  it  to  be,  Daily  darker.  You  see,  this  is 
soft  limestone  rock,  and  the  water  wears  it  very  easily. 
In  a  few  years  the  marks  of  the  pick  would  all  be  worn 
away,  and  it  would  look  like  the  work  of  nature.  There 
ought  to  be  some—  <>h,  Ferd!  see  here!"  Larry  had 
pushed  on  ahead  in  his  eagerness  to  explore,  and  his  ex- 
clamation was  caused  by  a  pillar  of  rock  that  lie  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  path.  "I  was  just  going  to  say," 
he  went  on,  as  Ferd  hurried  up  to  him,  "that  there  ought 
to  be  some  stalactites  and  stalagmites  in  here,  and  here 
is  one  now.  They're  formed  by  the  limewater  dropping 
down  and  hardening,  you  know.  This  stalagmite  is 
nearly  five  feet  high  and  as  big  around  as  my  leg.  Hold 
your  torch  down  here,  Johnny,  till  we  look  at  it." 

Both  the  boys  were  familiar  with  stalactites  and  stal- 
agmites, for  they  had  seen  them  in  the  caves  of  Bermuda 
and  Nassau.  But  this  one  was  of  more  interest  to  them 
because  it  was  in  Robinson  Crusoe's  cave,  and  they  ex- 
amined it  carefully. 

"There's  a  rough  place  here  on  the  front  of  it,"  Larry 
exclaimed,  rubbing  his  hand  over  the  pillar's  wet  surface. 
"  It's  all  smooth  but  this  one  place.  I  wonder  what  makes 
these  dents  in  it?  Why,  this  feels  like  a  letter  or  a  figure." 
The  stalagmite  was  covered  with  a  colorless  slime,  caused 
by  the  water  dripping  from  the  roof;  and  in  an  instant 
Larry  was  on  bis  knees  before. it,  wiping  the  rough  spot 
clean  with  hand  and  handkerchief.  "  Hold  the  light 
closer!"  he  shouted.  "  Here's  a  line  of  figures.  Here's  a 
one,  and  a  six,  and  another  one — no,  hold  on,  this  is  a 
seven,  and  now  a  three.  What  does  that  make?" 

"Why,  1G7.'?,"  Ferd  cried.  "  Wait  now  till  I  figure  up 
something.  Robinson  Crusoe  says  he  was  born  in  1032, 
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;u,,l    he   was   I  K    when   In-  came  i"   this  island 

iliai  •  18.    Then  after  lie'd  lived  here  li1 

[  673 
"  Moid  on!"  Larry  cried  a^ain.      •'  Here's  a 

[  thinl       md  tin      re  R  and  ( '. 

II,.       avi      the     i!    Script anol  her    ha-t  \     rub    w  lib    his 

l,:Ui,!  itched    tin'    torch  fn>m   the  young 

darky,  I'.oth  boys  put  their  heads  close  to  the  pillar 
<>f  rock,  ami  there  were  the  characters,  plain  as  daj 
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1673. 

"Now  doyoudoubl  the  cave?"  I.;UT.\  shouted,  spring- 
ing' to  bis  feet;  "  'Robinson  Crusoe,  KIT.'!!'     1  >oes  that  con 
vim-e  you   llial   we're    ri^'lil  .'      l'>nt    don't    let    us   stop:    that. 
ilj    the  lirst  discovery.      We  are  sure    to  liml   some 
relic-    after  '  hat  " 

Larry,  still  carry  inu'  tin-  torcb,  dashed  on  ahead,  and 
Ferd  .-JIM!  the  young  darky  followed.  I'Vrd  was  almost, 
stunned  by  the  1liseovei-y.  ( 'onld  it  he.  he  wondered  again, 
that  Larry  was  riglll  after  all.  and  that  they  were  sure 
enough  in  I  he  (  Yiisoe  cave  ' 

WitllOUl   making  more  discoveries  they   pushed  on    and 

on  through  the  cave,  occasionally  lighting  a  fresh  torch. 

When  at  length  Ferd.  looking  at.  his  watch,  announced 
that  thej  had  been  underground  for  nearly  two  hours 
without  finding  the  second  opening  they  expected,  even 
I.arrv  was  I'oi-ced  to  admit  that  II  would  he  safer  to  turn 
back.  i)n  the  hackward  track  they  came  to  diverging 
paths  that  they  had  not  noticed  hel'ore,  and  several  tunes 
the\  were  in  douht  about,  which  one  to  lake.  After  an 
hour'.*  la-i  walking,  everything  looked  strange  to  them. 
The  roof  was  higher  and  the  passage  wider  than  they  had 

lieell    liel'ore. 

Clearly  they  had  lost  their  way,  and  were  not  goinv; 
toward  the  opening.  Larry  threw  himself  wearily  upon 
a  projecting  rock. 

'•There's  no  use  Irving  to  fool  ourselves,  Ferd,"  he 
said,  when  the  others  came  up.  "'Phis  cave  is  a  yreat 
<leal  bilker  than  we  imagined,  and  we've  lost  our  way." 

"  I've  suspected  it  for  the  last  half  hour."  Ferd  replied, 
leaniii".  against  the  damp  wall. 

To  make  the  situation  still  worse,  the  youn^-  darky  set 
lip  a  d  i  - 1 1 1  a  1  1 1  o  u  ] 

"<>h.  we's  done   los'  in   de  cahe!       We's  done   los'  in  de 

cabe!" 

[TO    UK    CONTINUKIi.  ] 


SOMK    REMINISCENCES   <>F   A    CIIll.DUEN'S 
HOSPITAL. 

BY   JAMES    ELY    TAI.I.EY.   M.I) 

OF  course  it  was  underslood  lhaf  it,  was  a.  children's 
hospital.  Everybody  called  it,  so.  and  the  name  was 
over  the  frontdoor  in  biy  letters.  Still,  there  was  one 
thing  ahove  all  others  that,  impressed  the  fact,  upon  the 
mind  during  the  first  day's  e\  peril  -nee,  and  that  was  the 
low  gal-'  at  every  door  where  there  was  any  chalice  at  all 
for  a  toddler  to  take  a  tiimhle. 

To  be  sure,  the  majority  of  our  young  friends  would 
not  smile  approvingly  on  hearing  themselves  referred  to 
as  toddlers,  for  the  limits  in  aire,  were  two  and  twelve 
years.  And  the  physicians  used  to  coupler  that  rule 
somewhat  elastic  if  the  case  was  interesting-,  if  enough 
heds  were  empty  to  insure  against  need  in  case  of  a  run  of 
accidents,  and  especially  lliis  is  strictly  confidential — if 
the  secretary  were  out  of  town.  It  was  fairly  safe  to  ad 
mil  them  below  two  years,  for  they  couldn't  tell  tales; 
and  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  would  simplv  say, 
"  What  a.  wee  one  for  two  years!"  But  the  ones  ahove 
••  e  weren't  safe.  Joel,  was  one  of  these.  He  was 
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put  to  lied       the  lied 
Was    a     little    short 

and  "  12  yrs 
was  written  on  I  he 
treatment  •  card 
that  hung  at  the 
head  of  his  bed. 
Then  he  was  told 
to  roll  himself 
into  a  ball  and 
look  as  small  as 
possible  when  any 
strangers  came 
ihronjrh.  ]',ii|  Joe 
I.  missed  the  point, 
altogether.  For 
one  day  through 
the  ward  came  one 
of  the  members  of 
the  ladies'  commit- 
tee, w  ho  was  immediately  struck  by  the  disparity  between 
Joe  I  and  the  lied.  She  scanned  tin- chart,  exclaiming, 
"What  a  large  hoy  for  twelve!"  And  Joe  I.  said,  in 
the  most  injured  way,  that  that  chart  was  wrong,  and  al- 
\\a\s  had  been;  and  then  he  seemed  to  grow  several 
inches  as  he  conlided  that  he  was  fourteen. 

To  tell  that  there  was  a  new  admission  it  was  not 
necessary  to  see  the  child  or  the  parents  or  the  name  on 
the  book.  The  front  steps  always  told  the  tale.  A  child 
thai  was  brought  in  the  arms  of  a  parent  or  in  a  baby- 
coach  was  attended  by  a  committee  of  only  three  or  four 
urchins,  and  they  usually  lived  near  the  hospital.  An 
ambulance  case  with  the  horses  on  a  jog  only  was  "-ood 
for  an  escort  of  from  ten  to  lil'tceu.  But.  the  committee 
that  attended  a  "hurry  up"  ambulance  or  police  patrol 
was  limited  only  by  the  length  of  the  run,  the  endur- 
ance of  small  le"-s,  and  the  number  of  urchins  in  that 
part  of  the  city.  (  )ne  accident  case  that,  acted  as  bis  own 
ambulance  had  perhaps  the  laru'est  escort  on  record. 
Contrary  to  his  parents'  orders,  Billy  had  been  playing 
amoii";  tin-  ears  in  the  freight- yard.  The  train  started 
unexpectedly,  crushing  Billy's  arm  as  he  fell.  Fortu- 
nately for  him.  it  did  not  bleed.  So.  supporting  tin*  arm 
with  the  other  hand,  he  started  for  the  hospital,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  hoys  and  girls  that  was  fully 
sixty  si  rone-  h\  the  lime  it  arrived,  and  represented  all 
au'es  and  conditions  of  dirt,  frowsiness.  and  barefooted- 
ness.  As  the  door  closed  upon  him  they  took  up  their 
perch  on  the  front  steps,  and  chatted  like  a  cong-ress  of 
blackbirds.  Trying  to  dislodge  them  seemed  useless; 
but  something  had  to  be  done.  The  minute  the  door 
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opened  tlif  hospital's  arbitrator  was  greeted  with  a  chorus 
of  "  Will  it  have  to  be  looked  oil''"  As  they  promised 
to  go  away  if  they  only  knew,  they  were  informed  that 
snrli  was  the  case,  and  a  unanimous  '"O-o-o-h!"  arose 
from  tin;  crowd.  Then  they  moved  ofV.  In  the  evening 
a  dozen  returned  to  know  the  result;  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing- week,  morning,  noon,  and  night  was  the  bell 
a-jingling.  and  when  the  porter  opened  the  door,  in 
would  float,  in  childish  tones.  "  How's  Billy?"  One  day 
six  of  these  ragamullins  were  found  ranged  around  Billy's 
bed  feeding  him  penny  bananas  from  the  Italian's  around 
the  corner.  Probably  the  porter  was  seeking  revenge; 
but  though  Billy's  temperature  shot  up  that  night,  all 
ended  well. 

It  was  always  expected  that  new  patients  would  cry  for 
at  least  half  a  day.  Umberto  was  a  rogue  who  seemed 
to  take  delight  in  prolonging  this  period  of  initiation.  He 
was  an  Italian  boy  of  three,  with  a  large  head,  big  brown 
half-wondering  and  half-roguish  eyes,  and  the crookedest 
legs,  which  made  him  waddle  like  a  duck.  Once  it  was 
noticed  that  even  on  the  second  and  third  days  after  ad- 
mission some  children  in  his  ward  would  be  crying  for 
home  as  in  the  very  beginning — a  thing  explained  only 
when  the  tricks  of  this  young  rascal  were  discovered.  He 
would  watch  until  all  was  quiet  and  the  nurse  had  stepped 
out  of  the  ward  for  a  minute  on  some  duty,  and  then 
would  call  to  the  new-comer,  "  Say,  say,  doan  you  wan' 
to  see  you'  mudda?"  Whereupon  the  flood-gates  would 
open  once  more. 

There  were  two  periods  of  the  day  when  it  was  espe- 
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cially  pleasant  to  be  among  the  children;  that  was  at  the 
"round-times."  at  9  A.M.  and  7  P.M.  Of  course,  they  be- 
gan chirping  with  the  birds  in  the  morning;  but  at  nine 
o'clock  the}'  were  fresh  from  a  good  night's  sleep,  from 
bath,  toilet,  and  breakfast,  and,  excepting  the  very  sick 
ones,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  lot  of  brighter  and  happier 
faces.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  came  from  a  class  of  society 
that  has  no  time  or  means  to  spend  in  coddling  its  off- 
spring. The  surroundings,  the  hygienic  living,  and  the 
quiet,  gentle,  but  firm  treatment  by  the  nurses  are  a  new 
world  to  them,  and  unconsciously  they  appreciate  it  and 
are  bettered  by  it. 

Let  us  go  through  the  boys'  ward.  That  pudgy  fellow 
is  Frank.  He  is  always  pale,  but  always  fat  and  jolly, 
though  he  has  been  lying  in  bed  for  mouths.  His  idea 
of  the  sum  of  human  happiness  is  to  be  the  possessor  of 
a  baseball  cap  and  a  whip;  and  if  asked  forty  times  a 
day  what  his  mother  is  going  to  bring  him  on  visiting 
day.  his  rolly-polly  cheeks  as  often  hide  his  eyes  as  he 
replies,  "A  whop  and  a  bateball  tap." 

That  is  Master  Bart — Bartholomew  is  too  long  for  so 
small  a  boy — who  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  leg  by  be- 
ing run  over  by  a  street  car.  One  day  the  ward  was 
turned  into  a  debating  society.  Bart  and  a  few  follow- 
ers maintained  that  a  new  leg  would  grow  on  ;  some  of 
the  larger  ones  held  this  to  be  absurd;  and  the  majority, 
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as  usual,  stood  silent  and  ready  to  join  the  victorious  side. 
One  of  the  physicians  was  called  in  to  decide  the  point. 
Bart  himself  asked  the  question  in  a  way  so  wistful  and 
pathetic  that  surely  the  sophistry  of  the  answer  will  be 
forgiven.  He  was  told  that  an  artilicial  leg  would  in  all 
probability  find  its  way  to  the  stump.  The  Barlholo- 
mewians  held  the  day.  "Artificial"  was  too  much  for 
their  opponents'  vocabulary. 

That  poor  boy  with  the  club-foot  is  Walter,  whom  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  found  away  up  in  the  country. 
His  parents  are  good  hard-working  and  honest  German 
folk;  but  they  accepted  his  deformity  as  a  fact,  and  did 
not  know  that  it  might  be  remedied — in  part  at  least — and 
that  physicians  and  surgeons  are  not  behind  other  people 
in  rendering  their  services  gratis.  Walter  had  never 
been  away  from  his  native  village,  and  no  wonder  that 
his  honest  sun-burned  face  had  a  look  of  bewilderment 
when  a  secretary  of  the  Aid  helped  him  out  of  a  cab  at 
the  hospital.  That  big  sombrerolike  hat,  that  oil  cloth 
satchel,  and  those  big  staring  eyes,  as  he  hobbled  up  the 
steps,  made  a  picture  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  There 
was  a  tremor  about  his  mouth  more  than  once  too,  and  a 
couple  of  big  tears  lost  their  balance  and  ran  a  race  down 
either  side  of  his  nose.  Dear  simple-hearted  fellow!  how 
hard  it  was  many  a  time  to  suppress  a  smile,  he  would 
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1 1  '.•  iis  words  out  so 

\  When    asked  bOlMl,    In' 

"  Well,  you  i  M  lie  liouse  clow  n  !'•      ii    fai 

I  u ..  ,   .         [was  born  before  we  iri'i  i  he  old 

:.y    tin-    blacksmith    shop.       I    mean    the    old 

i  .         .1  i  n  Granl  now.  and  i  wo 
store-       I  tell  you  '    getting  ahead  of  Jonesville! 

Ami  lln-iv  is  .-i   roe- ne  u  ho  sho\\  s  his  nurses  no  quarter. 

ison  whatsoever  they   have  noi  gotten  their 
w  mi  in  apple  pie  order  l>y  the  stroke  of  nine,  lie  spares 

not     Ini!  the    niomenl    the   head   nurse  ;i|i|ie;irs  ;il    I  he  door 

. mi    "  There's  •>  bed  oni  of  line !" 
\Yhat   -.(  boy    is    little   five-year-old    Norwegian    Mans! 

(if  .-ill  the  boys  that  Come  and  go  he  lias  most  of  that 
slull  "ill  of  u  hieh  men  are  made,  and  no  amount  of  mis- 
call hide  it  lie  can  make  or  undo  a  new  doctor. 
If  he  says  that  the  ne\v  doctor  holds  the  "efer  bag" 
so  they  call  the  et  h  er  i  ii  ha  ler  do\vn  too  tightly,  behold, 
every  hud  y  says  it  lie  used  to  parade  around  the  ward 

< perating  day.  swinging  his  still'  arm.  and   pointing  a 

linger    at    each    breakfastless    hoy.    say,    "You    didn't    gel 
]    breakfas';   you'll  uol  el'er  and  be  wopperaied  on." 
And    there    \\  as    Larry,   a    great    handle   of  nerves.       He 
must    have   read  the   "Ten    Little   Injuns,"  for  he   thought 

that   was  the  way  to  |>ronoimce   I  n  d  i  a  n  :   and  son ne 

must  have  told  him  Indian  stories,  for  he  was  dreadfully 
afraid  of  them.  And  there  u  as  Annie,  who  always  pro- 
nounced e  n  "  i  n  e  "injiin."  because,  no  doubt,  she  had 
not  lieei.  taughl  any  better.  At  the  ('oiinlry  llraneh. 
one  line  sunshiny  morning.  Masters  Larry  and  liart  were 
left  alone  in  a  ward,  in  their  respective  cribs,  debating 
who  would  have  his  le-'  dressed  lirst.  while  the  nurse-, 
ami  the  doctor  were  ill  an  adjoining  ward  dressing  some 
of  the  girls.  All  at  once  there  was  set  up  .such  a  siring 
of  piercing  yells  that  every  one  ran  into  the  ward,  and 
there  thej  found  Larry  holding  on  to  his  crib  with  both 
hands,  his  eyes  looking  as  if  they  would  jump  out  of  his 
iiead.  while  he  shrieked:  "They'll  scalp  me  !  They'll 
scalp  me!"  ill  a  way  that  would  have  made  a  pappoose 
practising  the  war  whoop  envious.  And  it  a  11  ca  me  about 

from  bad  pronunciation.  Annie,  with  some  other  girls, 
was  looking  down  the  railroad,  and  .suddenly  exclaimed. 
"Oh,  I  see  six  injiins  at.  Fifty-second  Street  .station!" 
Larry,  just  within  I  he  window,  pricked  up  his  ears.  Some 
one  «  1 1  hoi  n  said.  "  \Voiider  if  any  are  coniino1  this  wav  '." 
Larry's  liair  be-all  to  rise.  ('horns  without:  "  Oh.  there 
come  two  just  as  fas!  as  they  can!  Let's  run."  And 
away  they  went  around  the  house,  while  at  the  same  mo 
ineni  Larry's  yells  pierced  the  air. 

Joe  11.  had  had,  in  his  three  years,  atlliclions  that, 
would  have  proved  too  much  for  even  .lob  himself.  Poor 
fellow  :  his  spine  was  all'eeled.  so  that  he  uore  a  plaster 
jacket  al stall  the  time,  and  the  greatest  pleasure  t  hat 

Joe  ever   knew  was  to  give  himself  a   good  scratching 

when  a  jacket,  was  remo\ed.  One  side  of  his  face  was 
paralyzed,  so  that,  his  laugh  and  crv  were  very  much 
onesided.  One  eyelid  was  paralyzed,  so  thai  it  wouldn't 

close  well:    and  when    he    shut    the    other   he    looked  verv 

waggish  indeed  One  tear  duct  was?  closed,  so  that  Joe 
il  '.I-  appeared  to  be  chronically  crying  iii  one  eye. 

And  he  had  had  a  disease  of  Ihe  scalp,  which  left  a  good- 
ly si/.ed  bald  spot,  and  this  gave  him  a  sort  of  patriarchal 
air  when  he  turned  his  back  to  you.  lie  had  had  ear 
di  ease  when  very  younir.  which  complete!  v  destro\ed 
his  hearing,  so  that  he  was  a  deaf-mute.  And  not 
able  to  talk,  he  never  could  explain  his  reasons,  but,  sim- 
ply did  or  took  I  hi  n<j-s  as  it  pleased  his  fancy,  which  often 

hroii. j-ht   him  into  disrepute  with  his  fellows.      Poor  Joe, 

alllicted  as   he  was.  seemed    not   to   mind,  and   went   on   his 
way   usually   rejoicing.       Fortunate   m    Ins  friends,  he  has 
finally    found    his    way    into    a,   deaf-and-dumb   asylum, 
e,   no   doubt,  he  will    prove   an  apt  pupil,  for  in    imi 
tation  he  was  as  quick  as  a  monkev. 


Probably  the  lirsi  i  hing  heard  on  entering  the  door  of 

the  girls'  ward  is,  "  Hobby  \  bobby  !  bobby  I"  That  is  Kdilh 
l.'s  wa\  of  saj  in::1  papa,  and  all  the  doctors  are  "  bobbys  " 
to  her.  This  is  Kditli  I  L.  the  friend  and  enemy  of  Fdith 
I  forty  times  a  dav.  She  has  had  almost  all  the  disea  < 
".iven  in  the  books,  ometimes  twice,  and  yet  she  grows 
ay. 

\Vlio  could  help  loving  .lane,  who  was  wont  to  stalk 
around  in  all  the  chiibbiness  that  a  baby  of  two  summers 
could  possiblj  possess,  carrying  her  old  clock,  anil  scold- 
ing it  by  saying.  "  I'.e.joe!  bejoe  !  hejoe!"  when  it  sto)ip<-d 
ticking  lomj1  enoiijh  to  recover  from  some  new  tumble. 
She  had  a  new  petticoat,  and  if  you  wished  to  keep  in  her 
good  graces  yon  had  to  admire  that  "pittypot"  many 
t  lines  a  day  . 

That  hospital  life  should  have  a  sad  side  every  one  ex- 
peel-  A  children's  hospital  is  no  exception,  for  by  no 
means  does  every  child  go  on  o-otting  better;  and  there 
are  many  hours  of  watch  inland  anxiety  and  sleeplessness, 
all  to  end  in  sorrow.  The  story  of  many  a  sad  little  life 

is    unfolded.      One    | r  motherless  boy   of  eight,  whose 

strength  was  fast  ebbing,  sat  iii  the  sunshine  one  day  ap- 
parently lost  ill  thought,  and  tinally  he  put  his  thoughts 
into  words.  He  wondered  why  every  place  couldn't  he 
like  this,  with  green  grass  and  sunshine.  Why  was  it 
that  here  whippings  were  unheard  of,  and  at  home  they 
were  so  common;  \Vliy  did  every  one  here  treat  you 
kindly  and  never  use  harsh  tones  in  speaking  to  you? 
\\~\\\  were  the  grown-up  people  never  heard  quarrelling? 
And  he  continued.  "Then,  urc  people,  after  all,  that  like 
children,  aren't  there  :  You  know  J  was  in  another  hos- 
pital a  year  a^o.  and  people  said  they  were  good  there, 
but  1  don't  think  the  nurse  liked  children.  Maybe  .she 
didn't  understand  them,  and  we  are  a  heap  of  trouble, 
aren't  we  .'  Anyway,  my  aunts  always  said  so." 

(  )ne  afternoon  one  of  the  managers  sat  on  the  porch  at 
the  ('omitry  Branch  surrounded  by  the  whole  bevy  of 
children,  for  whom  he  was  draw  ing  funny  pictures.  Turn- 
ing to  the  superintendent,  and  designating  five-year-old 
1'clla.  he  said  that  he  feared  the  changes  here  were  pro- 
gress! ni;1  in  the  wrong  direction  ;  and  continued,  "I  think 
the  wings  are  even  beginning  to  sprout."  All  at  once 
]>ella  looked  up  at  him  and  said.  "I  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.  Yon  mean  that  I  am  going  to  be  an  angel, 
and  yon  said  that  my  wings  were  beginning'  to  grow. 
We  are  all  angels  with  wings  when  we  die,  aren't  we?" 
To  the  eager  questioning  face  he  said,  "  Yes."  She  con- 
tinued, keeping  her  face  full  upon  his,  a  waiting  an  an- 
swer. "Then  you'll  be  an  angel  too,  some  day,  won't 
you?"  The  quest  ion  was  so  i  ngeiiuous  and  yet  so  personal 
that  he  hesitated  fora  minute,  and  then  answered,  ';Yes, 
I  hope  so.  Anyway,  there  an.,  two  kinds  of  angels,  yon 
know.  And  l>clla.  thought  she  caught  the  point,  for 
she  said.  "  Of  course :  you  would  be  a  big  man-angel  and 
I  would  be  a  little  girl  angel." 

I'Hl  most  loin-Inn'.;  of  all  were  the  notes  and  sad-faced 
mothers  that,  would  come,  saying  that  their  little  one  was 
dead,  and  that  they  had  baby  clothes  and  toys  that  some 
poor  child  ini^hl  enjoy.  Then  the  bundles  would  come; 
and  the  toys  showing  evidences  OL  use,  the  dog-eared 

1 ks,  and   the  partially   worn   shoes  would    tell    the  story 

of  a  lonely    home  more  eloquently  than    any  words. 


AN    INTELLIGENT    KLK1MIAXT. 

T  IHE  elephant  at    tirst  ghinre  appears  to  lien  mill,  ln-a\  y  sort 
of  a  fellow,  with  a  inind,  if  he  has  such  a  thiug,  about  suited 

to  tin-  appreciation  ..I' pea-nuts  .-mil  nothing  more.  It' we  look 
in  i"  Hi.1  elepliaut's  eye,  however,  we  shall  sre  tli.-it  it  is  a  pretty 

bright  sort  of  :ni  eye,  ami   , -,-  often  than  not,  it  will  be  foil  lid 

lo  t  u  inkle  in  n  inninicr  winch  imlicntrs  Hie  possession  ol'aii  idea 
or  I  no  insiile  of  that  111:1111  moth  In-nd.  Tins  second  ",1m ice  will 
give  us  n  inoi-e  con-ret  iui<lerst;indiiig  of  tho  elephant's  intellect- 
ual q unlit  ies  i  ha  n  the  lirsi  ;  .-m,l  as  we  never  j ml. ge  n  ni.-ni  by  his 
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clothes,  so  we  should  not  attempt  to  e.stiinatr  tin-  elephant's  in- 
telligence liy  his  iiersonal  appearance,  \\  hich  is  not  beautiful. 

Many  a  time  ami  oft,  as  tin-  pnet  says,  the  elephant  has  .shown 
himself  in  lie  a  creature  of  very  remarkable  intelligence  -quite 
as  intelligent,  in  faei.as  the  horse,  and  sometimes  more  so  than 
the  dull-pated  witless  persons  who  have  had  linn  in  charge. 

In  illusii-ation  of  this  point  there  is  told  a  story  of  a  large  ele- 
lihant  which  was  sent  some  years  ago  to  a  remote  country  dis- 
trict in  India  to  assist  in  carrying  and  piling  t  imbcr.  The  <>»  HIT 
of  the  elephant,  suspecting  that  the  native  driver  \\  as  dishonest, 
wrote  a  letter  to  tile  wife  of  a  missionary,  at.  whose  house  the 
elephant  was  lodged,  asking  her  to  watch  the  servant,  and  see 
that  he  did  not  defraud  the  faithful  animal  of  his  nee.  The 
lady  watched,  and  her  suspicious  lieing  aroused  liy  his  conduct, 
she  expressed  her  doubts  to  the  servant.  He  pretended  to  lie 
much  surprised  and  very  angry,  and  exclaimed,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, "Do  you  think  I  would  rob  my  child  .'" 

Tin-  elephant  stood  quietly  by,  and  appealed  to  understand 
what  was  going  on.  No  sooner  hud  the  driver  uttered  his  ques- 
tion than  the  animal  threw  his  trunk  round  him.  threw  him 
down,  and  untied  the  unusually  bulky  cloth  the  servant  wore 
round  his  waist.  Out  rolled  a  large  quantity  of  rice  which  had 
been  stolen  by  the  servant  out  of  the  elephant's  allowance. 

We  have  frequently  seen  elephants  that  could  wait/,  and  ring 
dinner  bells  and  play  pranks  \\ith  a  circus  clown,  but  this,  we 
believe,  is  the  lirst  inslance  on  record  of  one  of  these  monstrous 
beasis  turning  detective  and  bringing  a  thief  to  justice,  fur- 
thermore, the  circus  elephant,  smalt  as  he  is,  had  to  be  taught 
to  do  the  clever  things  he  does,  while  the  bulky  detective  had 
tu  reason  out  his  work  of  his  own  accord,  relying  solely  upon  his 
own  intelligence  to  help  him  through.  . 


DYING   FOR   TIIKIK   COLOUS. 

BY   PAUL    HULL. 

IN  the  southeastern  part  of  Africa,  bordering  on  the 
Indian  Ocean,  there  is  a  small  stretch  of  fertile  coun- 
try known  as  Zululand,  whose  people  Rider  Haggard  has 
immortalized  by  such  works  as  Allan  Quartermain  and 
King  Solomon's  Mines.  The  quarrel  over  the  boundary- 
line  which  occurred  in  1879  between  the  Natal  (E'iglish) 
government  and  Cetywayo,  chief  of  the  Zulu  nation,  led 
to  the  war  which  deluged  this  waving  land  with  the  blood 
of  ten  thousand  wild  fearless  men,  and  carried  sorrow  and 
desolation  into  many  fair  English  homes.  It  did  more 
than  this;  it  wove  in  evergreen  the  number  of  a  gallant 
regiment. 

Several  days  following  the  deatli  of  the  young  Prince 
Imperial  of  France,  who  had  gone  out  to  Africa  on  the 
staff  of  Lord  Ohelmsford  and  hud  been  ambushed  with  a 
reconnoitring  party,  twenty  thousand  warriors,  led  by 
the  Zulu  King,  encircled  the  camp  of  the  Twenty  fourth 
Regiment  at  a  place  called  by  the  natives  Isandlil wana. 
When  discovered  by  the  scouts  just  after  daybreak,  the 
Zulus  were  being  moutied  (doctored)  by  the  medicine- 
men to  render  them  invincible  in  the  coming  fight.  Sev- 
eral hours  were  occupied  in  this  ceremony,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  sun  had  climbed  almost  to  the  meridian 
that  the  camp  was  stormed. 

The  steady  rolling  fire  of  the  infantry  swept  away  the 
heads  of  the  dense  columns  as  they  advanced  through  the 
long  grass,  and  the  hotly  worked  artillery  ploughed  into 
the  mass;  but  the  soldiers  of  Cetywayo  closed  up  the 
gaps,  and  chanting  their  weird  war  song,  marched  on  in 
perfect  formation,  breasting  the  awful  baptism  of  lead 
and  iron,  until  at  last  Zulu  steel  was  crossed  with  Eng- 
lish bayonet.  Outnumbered  twenty  to  one,  and  melting 
away  by  whole  companies  before  the  onslaught  of  twice 
ten  thousand  spears,  the  brave  fellows  never  gave  back  a 
foot,  but  fought  stubbornly  on,  and  fell  like  heroes,  every 
man  with  his  face  to  the  foe. 

"  Let's  shut  our  teeth  and  die  hard,  lads !"  cried  a  Cap- 
tain to  the  remnant  of  his  company,  as  he  drove  his 
sword  down  upon  a  Zulu  head.  The  next  instant  a 
shovel-shaped  blade  stood  out  its  length  between  the 


officer's  shoulders,  and  his  men  went  down,  pulling  them- 
selves together  to  fire  their  parting  shot  as  the  lifeblood 
gushed  from  gaping  wounds. 

At  two  o'clock  in  tin-  afternoon  two  Lieutenants  and 
a  score  of  men.  the  only  survivors  of  those  who  had  de- 
fended the-  camp,  threw  themselves  into  the  saddles  of 
the  powerful  artillery  horses,  hoping  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy  and  save  the  colors  of  the  regiment. 
So  desperate  was  the  charge  of  this  forlorn  hope  that  one 
of  the  officers  and  several  men  broke  through  the  Zulu 
ranks  and  gained  the  open  plain.  Here  the  speed  of 
their  horses  made  pursuit  useless,  and  the  Buffalo  River, 
which  divides  Zululand  from  the  Natal  territory,  beck- 
oned them  to  safety  only  a  few  miles  away.  But  the 
officer  missed  his  color- bearing  comrade,  and  looking 
back,  saw  him  engaged  with  the  Zulu  chief,  striving  to 
n"j,nii  the  colors,  which  had  been  wrested  from  him,  in- 
stead of  making  good  his  escape. 

God  alone  is  keeper  of  the  thoughts  that  burned 
through  the  brain  of  the  hero  as  he  looked  into  the  val- 
ley from  whose  shadow  he  had  just  escaped.  Before  him 
there  were  life  and  home  and  loved  ones;  back  there  in 
that  whirlpool  of  savage  passion  there  were  only  the 
greeting  of  the  Zulu  war-cry  and  the  kiss  of  the  Zulu 
spear.  The  troopers  galloped  on  a  short  distance,  then 
reined  up  to  wait,  for  their  ullicor.  They  saw  him  lift  Ins 
eyes  for  a  moment  to  the  blue  sky  as  if  in  prayer,  then, 
crying  encouragement  to  his  comrade,  swing  his  sabre 
aloft  and  hurl  his  horse  into  the  seething  mass,  which 
opened  to  that  fierce  rush  of  flesh  and  steel.  An  instant 
later  the  two  officers,  both  wounded  unto  deatli,  were 
side  by  side  defending  the  standard  to  the  last. 

Some  weeks  later  Sir  Evelyn  Woods's  command  iden- 
tified the  spot  where  the  two  heroes  fell  by  finding  the 
torn  and  blood-stained  colors  of  the  Twenty-fourth  locked 
in  a  skeleton  hand. 


"MA'Y    L'AXDERSOX." 

BY    ROSALIE    M.  JONAS. 

I   THINK   there's  nothing  at  the  Fair 
In  all   Chicago  can   compare 
With  just  one  tiny   Sundance. 
Who  stands  about — say  twn  feet   three. 

A  swarthy  Turk  obstructs  her  dour. 
And  calls  out,  "  Feefteen  cen',  no  more; 
It  cos'  yon   fee I'l een   cen'  to  see 
Our  dancing    baby   Sondaiiee.'" 

I   pay   and   pass  within,  to  hear 
Such  jarring  music  greet  my  ear, 
Thumped   by  a   full-grown   Soiidaiiee  ; 
I  feel  a  sudden  wish  to  (lee. 

But  soon  there  twinkles  into  sight 
A    graceful    copper-colored   mite 
Who  shakes   her  little  self  with   glee 
And  dances  a   In   f<i>iiiliiim: 

While  dark  musicians  grimly  beat 
A  dreadful   discord,  nimble  feet 
Turn  it   to  softest  melody. 
So  artful   this  fair  Sondaiiee. 

By  the  pine  light  that  childhood  sheds, 
Those   brutal   faces,  .savage   heads, 
Refined,  transfigured,  seem   to  lie 
Through  pride  in   their  small   Sondaiiee. 

"Your  name?"   I   ask   her,  half  in    fun; 
She  lisps  me   back,  "  Ma'v  I. 'Anderson." 
Nicknamed  for  our  great    actress,  she, 
This  little  dancing  Sundance. 

I   smile,  yet   as   this  baby  stands, 
A  link  between   all   mother  lauds, 
We  do  her  homage,  even   we 
Americans  to  Sundance. 
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A    ri  i.  '> 

\\  I,  i    -MUM    good   person   kindh    tell 
•  ..I    play, 

\\Tille    less S    lli:it     I'M1    studied    ttell 

l';l,lr  i  .".hi   MI  onrc  away  ' 


A     I'OMI'AI.'ISOX 

"On  mamma,"  said  Clarence  one  day,  as  be  looked  iutentl.\  .-it 
some  g'old-bearted  silver  daisies, " don't  they  look  just  lik.-  little 


\     COAI,    HATH. 

••  \\  lirs    'it !  ]<•    \\  'it''    l'0\s   needs  ;l   h:itli 

ItV    Wlltel     Illilkrs    Vni    .'IS    di-V  OUghler    b(', 

I'.ilt     1'nl    :l    ';ltk    ti\\  .1'  k    hoy,  Ho  tie    dial 

I*  jes  ill'  MIII  o    iliniL  '.-ii  ill"'"  li>r  mi'  " 


\\  l!i:\     UK  I)     STOP. 

Tin',  other  da\  Tommy's  mother  had  occasion  t.i 
llr  ki-|il  up  liis  cry  ins  so  Ion;;,  that  his  mother.  i|in 
asked  him  when  In-  was  fjninj;  to  sln|i. 

••   \s   MIIIII   as    Illr    still",  nets  "lit 
nl'  nil',"  ri'iilird  Tomni) 


\    CA1  SK    F()|(    WOE. 

CLAIM M'l'..  "Tlir  liltli-  Kangaroos  must,  IM-  very  unhappy, 
mamma." 

MAMMA.  "\Vh\  do  you  think  so,  Clarie ?" 

CLAHENCE.  "  \Vh.\ ,  l»-e:i use  they  have  pockets,  but  no  tops  or 
j;icU-knivrs  to  put  in  I  hem." 


\    ('(iMPKdMISE. 
K'l  i  r.i:s.   "  Manim.'i.  mil  you  ,nive  me  a  cent  to  buy  a  nice  big 

i;l'een   ,'lpplc  ".'" 

MAMMA.  "No.  U'eulu-u  :  »r<-<-n  apples  are  very  dangerous  just 


him. 
oked. 


KKI-HKN.   "  Then,  mainuia,  give  me  tbe  cent,  please,  and  I  will 
Imv  a  red  one." 


AN  UMTIIMETh'AI.  IHSCOVKHY. 
••  'l\i  I  HMKIir's  queer  still)'."  said 
Holibie.  •'  IT  \on  put  two  twos 
(ill  top  lit'  eaeh  other  like  this  H. 
they  make  four.  Imt  \\hen\ou  add 
'.-ni  iii'^el  her  on  i  he  same  hue  they 
make  t  \\  eiitv  -TWO." 


A     SAD    STORY". 
A   si. up,  a  boy,  a  lo\ch    hill 

That    runs  a   mile   below. 
And  yet  the  bo\ 's  unhappy   still. 

Because   then-    is    no  snow. 


AMI  SING    THE   BABY. 

••TOMMY."  said  his  mother. 
••  can't  yon  amuse  your  baby  bro- 
ther for  a  while  ?" 

••Yes,  'm."  answered  Tommv. 
•  if  \  ou'll  hold  him  up  at  I  he 
window  I'll  !vt  the  boys  to  conn- 
and  pla\  in  front  of  the  house." 


A     IIAIi!)    TASK    ALWAYS 
••  \Vr.i.i-.  .loh n nie.  how  do  \  on  ^i'l 

on    at    school  .'"    asked    his    uncle. 

••  |io    you     manage    lo    hold    your 

place  in  your  classes  '" 

••  Yes."  said  .lohunie;  "  (lie  only 

tiling    1  don't    seem  lo   be    able    1 0 

hold  is  iiiv  tongue." 


Ills    sriKiESTION 
Kultr.iK.   ".Mamma,    may     1      v," 
ii-lisliiiiL;  '" 

M  \  MMA.  "  No.  b'obbie.  you 
Il4i;;hl  fall  in  and  be  dl'o\\  lied." 

IIoKltlK.  "Well.  then,  mamma, 
may  I  go  a-swiiiiiuinu  '" 


~— <J\te  r  Ne-y/e  U  V  ? 


MAKING   THE   BEST    <>!•'    IT. 
\Vii.Lli;  was  juit.  to  bed  I  he  oth- 

,1     llax      lol     beill^    lialiehl  \  . 

••  l,\  iu.n    in    bed    all    day    seems 
just     like     bcinn     side."    he    solilo- 

i|iii/ed  :     ••  bin     i  here's    one    <_; I 

Iliiuj;  about   it  :    I   haven'l    ;j;ot    to 
take  any  medicine.'' 


A    LITTLE    ROMANCE 


1  i-  was  a   h'i,)L'  ;nul   Hrnni   l:iii 

'  Mir    .'\  IMlill^    rllallCI'll    to    lll.'.'l. 

The  hivil  hnd  lii.iuu'lit  her  bill  along 
And  Fru^^'iu'd  brought  Ills  terl  ; 

Anil  Hini'i-  llirv  in-itli'-r  onr  ronld  sj 
The  toiiLMu:  Ihe  other  km-u, 

'1'liey  could  not  \\rll  CMNM  r~c  at  n)], 
And  so  the  Heron  blew 


A  pretty  tune  upon  her  bill. 

While  FroKgie  (lanced  with  glee. 
He  iiniierstood  her  music  sweet, 

Ilis  merry  tripping  she. 

Full  soon  they  fell  in  love,  and  ere 

The  rising  of  the  MIII 
The   Heron  gobbled  Froggie  up, 

And  now  the  two  are  one. 


m 


, /K. 
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LITTLE     JEM. 


BY     ELLEN    DOUGLAS     DEL  AND. 


CHAPTER     I. 


STONE    COURT. 

A  LTHOUGH  it  was  not  half  past  seven  o'clock,  the 
/I  waiting-room  of  the  Broad  Street  Station  in  Phila- 
delphia was  well  filled  with  travellers  one  June  morning, 
when  a  gentleman  entered,  accompanied  by  a  tall  pretty 
girl  of  fourteen. 

"  Sit  here,  near  the  door,  Edna,"  saict  he,  "  while  I  look 


for  Mr.  Page.  We  are  early  yet" — glancing  up  at  the  big 
clock  over  the  news-stand.  "Your  train  does  not  go 
until  7.30." 

"Oh,  papa.  T  wish  you  were  going  with  me!" 
"Oh,  you  will  have  such  a  good  time  with  those  five 
boy  cousins  that  I  dare  say  you  will  not  be  ready  to  come 
home  the  1st  of  October."  said  her  father.    "  You  need  not 
be  in  the  least  afraid  of  Mr.  Page;  here  he  comes  now." 
Edna   Hovvland  was  on    IHT  wav  to  iH-erboro',  Massa- 
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• 

she   had   in  ••.  .  i-     i  •  i 
and 

somewhat    mixed    as    sin-  id     to 

i  ral     iiioiillis      in     the    IMIHM-     with      li 
I  i  1 1  •  1 1 1 . 

f.itlirr  had  intended  to  take  her  on  1     :  him- 

|    le   lasl   moment    business  had   ] >n-\  ei 1 1 rd   linn, 
anil   :  u-ced   to  |'ii!    Kdna  n  i  lend 

,      ,:,|,  n,  .1  i,,  be  going  i>n  at  thai  time  ,  so  Edna 
farewell  to  all  of  her  family  that  summer  morning,  and 
sel  fcirtli  on  her  long  journej  with  a  total  stranger.     Her 

dear  she   waved    her    hand     Io    her    father.  \\  ho 

i    on    the    platform   of    the    station    when    tin-   train 
sti  amed  »\\\  on  its  waj   in  New    York. 

She  "Janced  at  Mr.  Page,  her  esrort.  lint  he  WES  so  ah 
SOl'bed  in  the  morning  papers  thai  lie  did  not  at  lir-l  |  :i\ 
attention  to  his  lit  I  le  ei>ni|>anioli  ;  so  Kdna  was  lel'l, 
to  herself,  and  slie  ga/.ed  dismally  out  of  the  car  window 
at,  the  Hying  landseape,  her  bright  anticipations  entirely 
swal  lowed  up  in  a  Ion 'jinn'  to  turn  the  other  uay  and  go 
1 ie  again. 

When    they  arrived    at    New    York-    all    was    hustle  and 

confusion.     The\    hurried   up   the  steps  of  i  he  elevated 

road,  and  look  a  train  I'or  Forty  second  St  reel,  spinning 
along  on  a  level  wil.li  the  second  .story  \\iiido\vs,  into 
man\  of  which  Kdna  could  glance  as  they  passed.  At. 
last  they  reached  the  (irand  (Vnlral  |)epot,;ind  wlien 

they  were  comfortably  settled  in  the  drawing-room  car 
\1  r  Page  suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact,  that  liis  small 
charge  iiad  scarcely  opened  her  lips  since  t  hey  left  Phila 

delphia. 

He  was  a   fussy  little   man,  utterly  unused  to  "iris,  and 

he  glanced  anxiously  at  this  specimen  of  the  race.  "  Iv  er 
—are  you  quite  comfortable?"  lie  said,  presently. 

•'  Very,  thank  you,"  replied  Kdna. 

"  Kr  —  warm  ilay,  isn't  it  .'" 

••  1  don't  I'eeUo." 

This  was  not.  promising.  Mr.  Page  cast  al t  in  his 

mind  as  to  what,  else  could  he  said,  or  done.  Just,  then  a 
newshi.\  came  through  the  train. 

"This  week's  HARPER'S,  I 'nek,  and  /,//<•.'  I  ast  chance 
to  buy  your  reading-  mallei'  before  the  train  starts!" 

A  bright,  idea  occurred  to  Mr.  Pa<je  Me  bought  a. 
copy  of  every  publication  the  boy  bad,  and  bestowed 
them  upon  Kdna.  Then  came  a  candy-boy,  of  whom  he 
also  purchased;  a  boy  with  Japanese  fans,  of  which  he 
selected  the  most  (randy  and  presented  i|  |(,  he)'.  As  the 
fan  boy  passed  on.  a  vender  of  travel!  i  iig-caps  appeared  in 
sight.  \1  r  Page  glanced  doubtfully  at  Edna's  blue  sailor 
hat. 

"  \Voiild  a  cap  be  more  comfortable?"  lie  asked. 

"(>h  no,  I  thank  you,"  returned  Kdna,  hastily. 
"  Please  don't  buy  me  anything  more.  I  am  very  much 
obliged." 

Mr.  Page  thought  that  his  active  duties  as  escorl  were 
over  for  the  present,  so  he  subsided  into  his  copy  of  ilie 
T/IIII-H,  while  Kdna  looked  over  her  illustrated  papers  and 
v.  .-itched  her  t'el  low  passengers. 

The  day   wore  a  way,  luncheon   was  ordered    and   eaten. 

and    al    lasl    lioslon   steeples  came  in  sight,  and  lliey  bad 

arrived.       Mrs.     Rowland,    Edna's    "('ousin     Alice,"    was 

waiting  for  her,  and  Mr.  Page  bade  her  good  by .  and  drove 

:      hotel    with   a    feel  ing  of  relief  that  bis  duties  were 

"  \Ye  MO  mil,  of  this  same  depot  :<>  Deerboro',"  said 
Mrs  I  low  land,  when  she  bad  warmly  greeted  her  young 
in,  "and  we  start  in  a  very  few  minutes.  1  am 
glad  ilial  the  Xe\v  York  train  was  on  time;''  and  she  led 
tin-  way  Io  a  local  train  that  was  standing  near.  "  Xow 
tell  me  hou  your  molher  is  you  look  e\acliv  like  her — 
and  what  kind  of  a  journey  you  had.  and  all  about  e 
thing." 


,  making  Kdna  feel  quite  at  her 


I 


"  But  oh,  I  .'"thought   Kdna.      "Whatsha 

sa  \    Io  I  li'' 

'in  half  an  hour  tin  reached  Deerboro',  a  pretty  town 
n,, I  far  from  I'.oston,  and  after  a  drive  of  a.  few  ininules 
turned  in  at  a  -ale  a  ml  d  rove  down  a  long  shady  avenue, 
pasi  a  beautiful  lawn  dotted  with  old  trees,  to  a  large 
stone  house  \  tall  and  stalely  hedge  encircled  the  house 
part  lit'  the  lawn  and  the  old-fashioned  flower- 
garden  at  llie  left.  Al  I  he  back,  beyond  the  barns,  was  a, 
".rove  of  tall  pines,  on  the  other  side  of  which  tlowed  the 


"  Welcome  to  Stone  (Jour  t,"  said  Mrs,  How  land,  as  they 
approached  the  house.  "I  hope,  dear,  that  you  will  be 
ver\  happy  here." 

Not  a  boy  was  to  be  seen,  but  a  bicycle  leaned  against 
ihe  hedge,  an  emptj  football  lay  on  the  piazza,  and  some 

tennis  raekels  were  On  the  steps. 

"  \Yhei an   they   be  T  thought  Edna. 

At  that  moment  she  heard  the  tramping  of  many 
horses,  and  down  the  avenue  at,  a  mad  gallop  came  five 
ponies  ridden  bv  live  boys  of  as  many  sizesand  ages.  With 
a  rush  they  tore  up  to  the  piazza  steps  and  Hung  themselves 
oil',  and  then  all  stood  in  a  row.  caps  in  hand,  bo  win  glow 
to  Edna,  who  stood  on  the  piazza  above  them  with  their 
mother. 

"Here  they  are, "said  Mrs.  Rowland.  "Edna,  this  is 
llarrv,  the  eldest;  the  next  one  is  Winthrop;  the  third  is 
liana;  the  fourth  is  John ;  and  the  fifth  is  little  Phil." 

"  Happy  to  meet  you, "said  Harry,  who  was  seventeen, 
with  bis  best  society  air.  The  others  for  a  moment  were 
silent.  Then  live-year-old  Philip  piped  out,  in  his  shrill 
liltle  voice: 

"We're  awful  thorry  you're  a  girl.      Dana  thayth — 
His   speech    was    rudely   interrupted   by  Winthrop,   who 
seized  him  and  held  him  high  in  the  air. 

"See  here,  youngster,  you  shut  up!  We're  very  glad 
you  have  come, "he  said,  turning  to  Edna;  "  but  I  think 
we  must  go  and  put  up  our  horses  now.  By-the-way,  do 
yon  like  horsi  s?" 

"  Yes,  very  much  ;  but  I  don't  know  much  about  them." 

"Oh.  we'll  teach  you  to  ride.  We  have  a  donkey,  and 
you  might  try  lirst  on  her  if  you  are  afraid.  This  is  my 
new  polo  pony.  Isn't  lie  a  daisy?" 

"  1  think  my  Thetland  ith  daithier,"  interposed  Philip. 

They  all  laughed,  and  then  the  boys  led  their  horses 
down  to  the  barn,  while  Edna  went  into  the  house  with 
her  cousin 

"  She's  not  so  had,"  said  John,  "  as  long  as  she  has  to 
be  a  LJ  irl." 

"  ll's  an  awful  bore, "said  Dana. 

"She's  very  pretty,"  remarked  Harry. 

"  I  like  her,"  announced  Winthrop,  with  decision.  "  I 
bet  she's  got.  lots  of  '  go  '  in  her.  We'll  make  her  do." 

Supper  al  the  Rowlands'  was  a  merry  affair.  Mr.  How- 
la. id.  after  bis  day  in  Boston,  liked  to  have  the  boys  talk 
as  much  as  they  pleased;  friends  were  apt  to  drop  in  fora 
cup  of  tea,  and  it  was  always  an  informal,  sociable  meal. 
To-niu'ht  there  was  no  one  there  but  the  family,  who  were 
a  large  parly  in  themselves. 

Kdna  did  not  talk  much,  but  looked  from  one  to  the 
oilier  of  her  new  cousins,  wondering  if  she  should  ever 
feel  al,  home  with  them.  She  sat  beside  Mr.  Rowland. 
wilh  her  lel'l  side  next  to  Harry,  who  very  politely  helped 
her  to  butler  and  handed  her  the  biscuits,  but  of  whom 
she  fell  some  \\  ha  I  afraid,  i  le  was  rather  short  and  slight. 
but  he  seemed  much  older  thail  Winthrop,  who  sat  op- 
posite,  though  there  was  really  but  little  dill'erence  in 
their  ages. 

Winthrop  was  tall  and  broad,  with  a  sunburned  face, 

I est     hrou  n    eyes,  and    a    general   look  of   cheerfulness 

and    good  nature         He    did    not    sa\    much    to   Edna,  but 
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smiled  at  her  occasionally  across  the  table,  and  she  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  be  a  very  nice  fellow. 

"  \Ve  have  decided  to  call  you  '  Ned,'  "  announced 
John  to  Edna. 

"  \rery  well,''  she  replied,  smiling1.      "I  don't  mind." 

"We're  going  to  call  you  that,"  lisped  Philip,  who 
had  lost  his  front  teeth,  "to  make  you  tlieem  more  like 
a  boy.  l)ana  tliayth  itth  the  only  thing  we  can  do  to 
make  the  betht  of  it." 

"See  here,  Phil!  You  shut  up,  will  yon?"  growled 
Dana,  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  Harry. 

Mr.  Rowland  looked  up.  "  I  think,  boys,  that  you 
will  find  before  many  weeks  are  over  that  a  girl  is  a 
very  nice  thing-  to  have  about,  anil — 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  short  sharp  squeal  from  Philip. 

"  What  is  it?"  exclaimed  his  mother. 

"There  gothe  another  tooth.  I  gueth  the  leg  of  the 
fork  hit  it." 

Everybody  laughed,  and  Edna  forgot  her  embarrass 
ment  caused  by  Philip's  previous  remark,  while  he  was 
marched  up  stairs. 

After  supper  Mrs.  Rowland  suggested  that  some  of 
the  boys  should  take  Edna  to  walk  and  show  her  the 
place.  Harry  and  Winthrop  immediately  volunteered, 
so  they  started,  accompanied  by  Max  and  Pete,  the  two 
dogs.  Max  was  a  Prince  Charles  spaniel,  black  and 
white,  with  large  eyes  and  a  funny  little  turned  up  nose 
that  gave  him  a  most  comical  expression,  while  Pete 
was  a  cocker  spaniel,  black,  with  a  beautiful  head,  and 
a  solemn  look  that  was  quite  impressive. 

"Just  look  at  Max!"  said  Winthrop.  "He  is  attach- 
ing himself  to  Edna  already.  I  never  saw  a  dog  so  fond 
of  girls.  Just  like  his  master.  He  is  Harry's  dog,"  he 
added,  turning  to  Edna. 

"  He  is  a  beauty,"  said  Edna.  "  I  do  love  dogs.  Pete 
is  handsome  too." 

"Yes:  Pete  is  mine,"  returned  Winthrop,  with  an  air 
of  proud  proprietorship.  "  He's  an  awfully  queer  fel- 
low, really  eccentric.  You  never  know  what  he  is  go- 
ing to  do  next.  He  pretends  he  doesn't  care  anything- 
for  you  and  doesn't  understand  a  thing  you  say,  and 
then,  the  next  thing,  he  does  some  act  of  wisdom  that  is 
quite  astonishing.  Hullo!  What  are  they  after?" 

The  boys  had  brought  Edna  to  the  pine  woods  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  The  trees  grew  straight  and  tall  in  a 
thick  grove,  the  underbrush  was  kept  entirely  cleared 
away,  and  it  was  a  charming  place  to  walk. 

The  river  was  here  at  the  bottom  of  a  sleep  bank,  and 
then  curved  away  out  of  sight  just  above  the  boat-house. 
It  was  after  sunset,  and  though  the  days  were  long-  now, 
in  this  grove  it  was  already  dusk.  The  dogs  were  stand- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  bank,  barking  violently. 

"  It  is  probably  a  boat,"  said  Harry,  as  he  called  them 
off. 

They  did  not  want  to  leave,  but  finally  obeyed,  and 
then  I  hey  all  went  out  into  the  open,  and  walked  down 
stream  along  the  bank.  When  they  turned  and  came 
back,  the  dogs  again  rushed  to  the  same  spot  and  barked 
as  loudly  as  before,  dancing  and  jumping  about  in  such 
an  excited  way  that  Winthrop  exclaimed: 

"  I  am  sure  those  do  us  have  got  something-.  It's  prob- 
ably a.  woodchuck.  Let's  go  see." 

"Hark!"   whispered  Edna.      "  I  heard  something." 

They  all  listened,  but  could  hear  nothing  for  some 
time  but  the  barking  of  Max  and  Pete.  Then,  as  the 
dogs  paused  for  breath,  came  another  sound.  It  was  like 
the  cry  of  a  child. 

Harry  and  Winthrop  dashed  towards  the  place  uhi-n- 
the  dogs  were,  followed  by  Edna.  At  first  they  could 
see  nothing  in  the  gathering  gloom,  but  presently  came 
another  cry.  which  this  time  sounded  very  near.  Guid- 
ed by  it,  they  found  under  a  tree,  and  almost  hidden  by  a 
bush,  what  looked  like  a  large  bundle  done  up  in  an  old 


gray  shawl  just  the  color  of  the  rocks  that  were  scattered 
ahoiit,  and  almost  indistinguishable.  The  dogs  stood  at 
a  little  distance,  wild  with  excitement  and  fright,  and 
evidently  afraid  to  venture  nearer. 

Again  came  the  cry. 

"It  is  that!  it  is  that!"  cried  Edna.  "It  is  that  bun- 
dle!" 

The  boys  bent  over  and  examined  it.  "It's  a  child!" 
they  exclaimed.  "  As  sure  as  I'm  alive,  it's  a  little 
child!" 

Winthrop  picked  it  up,  and  drawing  back  the  shawl 
that  covered  its  head,  showed  the  face  of  a  child  evident- 
ly about  two  or  three  years  old,  the  eyes  red  and  the  lit- 
tle mouth  puckered  with  crying.  It  put  its  head  down 
on  Winthrop's  shoulder  and  fell  asleep.  The  boys  and 
Edna  looked  at  each  other. 

"Let's  take  it  in  to  mother,"  said  Harry.  "Where 
can  it  have  come  from?" 

Just  as  they  were  turning  away  a  dark  object  glided 
out  from  the  neighborhood  of  their  boat-house.  Edna 
saw  it  and  clutched  Harry's  arm. 

"  Look!"  she  whispered. 

The  canoe,  for  such  it  was,  rounded  the  point  and  dis- 
appeared. Harry  sprang  up  the  hill  and  ran  over  the 
brow  of  the  point,  but  he  was  too  late;  nothing  was  to  be 
seen.  The  trees  and  branches  overhanging  the  river  hid 
the  canoe,  if  it  was  still  there,  and  discovery  was  impos- 
sible, so  Edna  and  her  cousins  started  for  the  house  with 
their  burden. 

Mr.  Rowland  was  in  the  hammock  on  the  piazza, 
smoking,  while  his  wife  sat  near.  Philip  had  gone  to 
bed,  and  Dana  and  John  were  finishing  a  game  of  tennis 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  although  it  had  grown  so 
dark  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see  the  balls. 

"Where  can  the  children  be?"  said  Mrs.  Rowland. 
"  It  is  getting  late,  and  I  don't  know  whether  Edna  is 
accustomed  to  being  out  at  all  hours.  Don't  you  think 
she  seems  like  a  nice  child,  Henry?" 

"Very, "said  Mr.  Rowland,  heartily;  "and  I  think  it 
will  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  boys  to  have  her  here. 
She  is  very  pretty,  too." 

"  Yes;  those  lovely  brown  eyes  and  that  clear  coloring 
she  gets  from  her  mother.  They  must  be  coming  now; 
here  are  the  dogs." 

Max  and  Pete  rushed  up  on  the  piazza  and  back  again, 
and  round  and  round  the  lawn,  still  very  much  excited. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  them?"  said  Mrs.  How- 
land,  walking  to  the  end  of  the  piazza. 

Coming  towards  the  house,  in  evident  haste  and  yet 
not  running,  were  Edna.  Harry,  and  Winthrop,  the  last- 
named  carrying  a  large  bundle  over  bis  shoulder. 

"Where  have  you  been,  children  ?"  asked  Mrs.  How- 
land.  "And,  Win,  what  have  you  there?" 

No  answer;  but  the  three  iigures  hastened  on  and  up 
the  piazza  steps. 

"Mother,  come  into  the  house,"  said  Harry,  in  a  low 
voice.  "Tell  father  to  come.  Father,  come  into  the 
house." 

Edna  slipped  her  hand  through  her  cousin's  arm  and 
drew  her  towards  the  door.  It  was  impossible  to  help 
being  impressed  by  the  manner  of  all.  Mr.  Rowland 
threw  away  his  half-finished  cigar  and  joined  them, 
while  Dana  and  John  came  through  the  opening  in  the 
hedge. 

"  What's  the  row?"  shouted  Dana;  but  he  could  get  no 
reply,  so  they  also  followed  the  crowd,  which,  led  by 
Winthrop.  entered  the  bouse  and  went  into  the  large  par- 
lor, in  which  the  lamps  were  lighted. 

"  Win.  \\hat  is  it?"  cried  Mrs.  Rowland.  "What  is 
this  mystery?" 

"It's  a  child,"  said  Winthrop,  solemnly. 

"  A  child!     What  do  you  mean — that  bundle?" 

"The   bundle,"  aroused   by  the  light,  began    to  move 
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her. 

her    arms 

"said  Mr. 


anil  lh' 'ii  I"  cry.       Mr-;,   lieu  land  ran  t<>  il  and  nnwr 

nwound    the    "-d    L'ray   shawl   iii 

u  |,j,  and    found    beneath   a    hill'- 

girl.  ,.\  idently  about    I  hree  years  old.  a    prelt\   child   with 

:  ie  eyes  iliai  blinked  solemnly  ai 

III.'  lain)'*  and  then  at  the  strange  laces  thai  wt  •••• 

ai,,,,,i   |ier      She  was  jusl  aboul  t.>  cry  again,  when  slic 

;il  nt'  l''.dna.  \vlio  was  kneeling  beside 
••  |'r,  tty,    pretty  I"   she    u  hispered.    putting 

an. iiml    Kdna's  Qecli 

••  r,.  i  vs.  ii-ll  mi  tii  once  where  you  found  her, 

EQ      land. 

"In  Hit-  gro\  c  Dii  tin-  l.unk  just,  above  thr  boat  house," 
said  Harry.  "  'I'll''  do<js  barked  w  lifii 

we  parsed  ilifi't'  a>  \M-  were  going,  hut  I 
don'l  think  sin-  \vas  there  then  Thej 
were  l.M.kinir  di>\\ii  at  tin'  water,  as  if 

thej  Saw  a  I  .oat  Thru  when  \vc  fault' 
back  llif\  rushed  alicad  t > I'  us.  and  were 
so  \\iltl  we  thought  they  liail  a  \vooil- 
chnck." 

"  \Vfi'i>  lli.'i'.'  many  boats  on  the 
river'" 

"  N..I  as  many  as  usual  ;  but  aflcr  We 
found  tin1  fliilil  we  thought  we  saw  a 

.• >e  in.  out   from    the  bank  just   by  our 

boat   lioiiM1,  and  disappear. " 

"In  wllirh  tlirrctioii  r"  askctl  Mr. 
Rowland.  t[ui<'kly. 

"  I'p  stream.  I  ran  over  llie  point  to 
\vatch  il.  but.  it  had  disappeared  before 
I  got  over  the  hill." 

Mr.  Rowland  turned  to  1'ana  and 
John.  "Boys,  run  and  lind  the  men, 
and  tell  them  to  come  to  the  house  with 
all  the  lanterns  they  ran  find." 

The  boys  were  off  like  a  shot. 

"  Harry,  go  and  yet  our  pistols." 

"Henry:"  expostulated  his  wife.     "Pistols,-" 

"  Yes;  there  is  no  knowing  what  we  may  lind.  Better 
be  on  the  safe  side,"  he  added,  as  he  hurried  out.  Pres- 
ently he  and  his  sons,  with  the  live  men  who  worked  on 
the  place,  were  off  on  a  sean-hing  expedition,  headed  by 
Ilarrv  and  \Yinthrop.  who  led  the  way  to  the  spot  where 
they  had  found  the  child. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


hold  an  entire  village,  sometimes  of  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred pers.. us,  an. 1  at  nightfall  all  who  were  not  of  the 
Pueblo  tribe  wer ged  i.>  leave.  These  houses  were 

buill    from   t-WO  to  ten    stories  in    height,  each  story    reeed 

|T1o  enough  from  the  wall  of  that  below  it  to  allow  space 
promenade  till   ar id  the  pueblo.     The   taller  of 

the  houses,  therefore,  resemble  pyramids.  Some  of  them 
are  built  around  a  court,  and  in  none  of  the  old  bouses  is 

there  a  d •  or  window    facing   outward  from    the    lirst 

storv.  The  later  bouses  have  windows  in  the  lower 
storii  3,  but  rarelj  a  door,  as,  although  the  old  dangers  are 

past,  ll nsloms    are   slow  in    dying  out.       The    inhal.i 

taiils  of  the  pueblos  climbed  up  to  the  first  promenade  by 


THE    KACE    OF   SAX    <i  KU<  A'LMO. 

LAST  Saturday— that  is,  September  30th— was  a  sort  of 
athletic  lield-day  in  New  Mexico.  It  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Harvest  Festival  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  and 
the  feature  of  the  festival  this  year  was  a  relay  foot- 
race So  well  known  has  this  event,  become  that  hun- 
dreds of  visitors  watched  it,  last  week.  Many  of  them 
were  cowboys,  in  wide-brimmed  felt  hats  and  leather 
breeches,  who  had  ridden  many  miles  to  see  the  sport. 
Ulhers  were  tourisls  in  carriages,  who  had  come  from 
points  as  distant,  as  Denver,  or  who  had  arranged  their 
journey  through  the  YVest  that  they  might  be  present  at 
this  celebration  of  the  Indians. 

Scattered  through  New  .Mexico  are  about  nine  thousand 
Pueblo  Indians  Their  houses  are  the  most,  striking 
buildings  that  the  traveller  sees  today.  .lu>t  as  in  the 
feudal  times  in  Europe  people  gathered  in  walled  towns 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  castle  for  protection  against  ene- 
which  were  likely  io  put  in  an  appearance  at  al- 
most any  minute,  to  steal  anything  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  the  Puebh»  L'alhcred  for  defence  against  the 
Apaches  and  other  hostile  tribes.  They  traded  with 
these  Apaches,  who  sold  them  skins,  feathers,  and  bits  of 
lurt|iioise  in  return  for  blankets  and  earthen  jars,  but 
they  did  not  trust  them.  They  built  "/real  houses  It. 
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means  of  ladders,  and  with  the  same  ladders  they  as- 
cended to  the  upper  rooms.  At  night  all  (lie  ladders 
were  pulled  up.  and  any  foe  who  was  foolish  enough  to 
attack  the  village  was  easily  destroyed  by  the  arrows, 
spears,  and  stones  hurled  from  the  roofs.  Usually  these 

bouses  were   built    u] the   tops   of  hills  or  along  cliffs; 

and  it  is  supposed  b\  some  persons  that  the  Pueblos  are 
the  direct  descendants  of  the  cliff-dwellers,  whose  houses 
in  the  almost  perpendicular  hill-sides  of  Arizona  are  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  West. 

The  Pueblos  are  Christians;  but  they  are  pagans  too, 
and  their  religious  ceremonies  are  a  mixture  of  the  forms 
of  the  ( 'alholic  Church  and  the  .superstitious  rites  of  their 
forefathers.  These  ceremonies  are  endless.  Sometimes 
the  Pueblo  is  listening  to  mass  or  telling  bis  sins  in  the 
confessional,  and  sometimes  he  is  in  a  remote  place  ill  the 
wilderness,  appealing  to  the  gods  of  his  tribe  with  fea- 
thered prayer  sticks  He  wishes  to  be  baptized,  married, 
and  buried  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Christian,  but  he 
is  as  deeply  interested  in  a  rattlesnake  dance,  which  oc- 
curs every  year,  as  he  is  in  any  ceremony  of  the  Church. 
<  hie  of  these  interesting  mixtures  of  Catholic  and  pagan 
ceremonies  takes  place  on  the  :!(ith  of  September  every 
year.  Il  is  called  the  Feast  of  San  Geronitno.  It  is,  in 
reality, largely  foot  races,  after  the  custom  of  the  Pueblos 

of  three  hundred  years  ayo. 

The  Pueblos  are  stocky,  swarthy,  well-built  people, 
and  some  of  their  hoys  and  young  men  are  very  hand- 
some. The  hesl  of  the.se  athletes,  thirty  from  each  of 
two  competing  clans,  are  selected  for  the  races,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  athletic  young  men  of  any  Ameri- 
can college  could  keep  up  with  these  lithe  young  Indians 
in  a  day's  contests.  They  run  by  relays,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  captain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  pueblo 
gather  on  the  roofs  to  watch  the  sport.  For  some  time  in 
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advance  rehearsals  are 
held,  and  on  the  day  of 
the  race  every  man  is  in 
the  best  trim,  and  eager 
for  his  share  of  the  glory. 
At  twilight  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  the  last 
rehearsal  is  held  about 
three  miles  distant  from 
the  village. 

The  services  begin  at 
the  church  early  in  the 
morning,  but  only  the 
old  people  and  the  young 
girls  take  part,  as  all  the 
other  members  of  the 
clans  are  engaged  ill 
preparation  for  the  day's 
athletic  events.  The 
ceremony  at  the  church 
is  very  important,  how- 
ever, as  there  the  prize 
of  the  day's  sport,  an 
image  of  San  Geronimo, 
is  blessed  and  then  borne 
forth  by  young  girls 
chosen  for  the  honor, 
and  carried  to  the  judges' 
stand  like  a  pennant  or 
cup  to  be  won  anew  ev- 
ery year.  There  are  three 

judges — one  from  each  clan,  and  one  visiting  Apache. 
The  contestants,  lightly  clad  in  running  costumes,  and 
with  bodies  gayly  painted,  line  up  in  front  of  these 
judges,  and  move  past  sideways,  chanting  a  wild  gay  air. 
A  half-dozen  medicine-men  follow  the  runners  of  each 
clan,  groom  them,  pat  their  muscles,  and  cheer  them  with 
predictions  of  success.  The  men  march  in  this  fashion 
past  the  pueblo  buildings  crowded  with  their  friends.  At 
a  signal  all  the  young  athletes  take  their  places,  fifteen 
from  each  side  being  at  either  end  of  a  course  of  about 
700  yards.  When  all  are  ready,  the  judges  give  the  word, 
and  two  men  dart  from  the  end  of  the  course  nearest  the 
pueblo,  and  run  swiftly  down  to  the  other  end.  The 
instant  the  leader  reaches  the  stone  post  marking  the  end 
of  the  course,  another  runner  from  his  side,  who  has 
nicely  calculated  his  exact  time,  rushes  past  him  on  the 
homeward  stretch,  followed  at  the  distance  between  the 
first  two  runners  by  another  athlete  from  the  competing 
clan.  The  course  is  ankle-deep  in  dust,  the  sun  is  broil- 
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ing  hot,  and  the  glory  of  winning  belongs  not  to  the  in- 
dividual runner,  but  to  his  clan.  Nevertheless,  the  race 
is  kept  up  with  a  constant  succession  of  runners,  until 
all  have  bail  one  or  more  trials,  and  the  result  shows 
which  side  shall  bear  the  statue  of  San  Geronimo  into 
its  pueblo. 

SAVED    I5Y   A  SEA-ANCHOR. 

BY  A.  ,J.  KENEALY. 

HER  name  was  the  Sane;/  ,sW/.  and  she  was  one  of  the 
stoutest  and  sturdiest  cat-boats  that  ever  was  launched 
from  Cape  Cod.  She  was  a  25-footer.  with  a  roomy  cabin 
and  a  cozy  cockpit.  There  were  two  bunks  below,  a  con- 
venient table,  and  sundry  lockers  and  snuggeries  for  stow- 
ing away  one's  dunnage  or  duffle,  and  there  was  also  one 
of  the  best  stoves  you  ever  saw  for  making  a  pot  of  coffee 
or  cooking  a  modest  dish  of  lobscouse. 

The  Saucy  Sail  was  moored  in  the  basin  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Yacht  Club,  South  Brooklyn.  She  was  moored,  I  say, 
not  tied  up,  as  is  the  lubberly  phrase  in 
vogue  hereabouts,  which  I  trust  all  my 
young  friends  will  avoid.  You  moor  a 
boat.  You  tie  up  a  dog. 

Her  sail  was  bent  and  she  was  ready 
for  seaoiie  afternoon  last  fall  when  three 
young  fellows,  all  chums,  were  brought 
up  all  standing  (to  use  a  sailor's  expres- 
sion) by  the  smartness  of  the  boat. 

"Isn't  she  just  stunning?"  exclaimed 
Jack  Foster. 

"That  she  is,"  responded  his  chum, 
Charlie  Bradford.  "  Wouldn't  I  like  to 
go  blue-fishing'  in  her!  I  hear  they're  bit- 
ing like  six  o'clock  down  below  Sandy 
Hook." 

"  1  think  if  we  tried  hard  we  might  get 
her  for  a  day,"  interjected  quiet  Tom 
Radcliffe,  the  youngest  and  smallest  of 
the  three.  "Shebelongs,"  he  continued, 
"to  Colonel  Quackenboss,  who  is  an  old 
friend  of  my  father.  He  bought  her 
for  his  son  Ernest,  who  is  an  invalid,  in 
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the  hope    liiat  HOW  an  lo    him 

eoo,l          ,  dOCtOl  "'    llis 

is  doing  nothing.      I   will  ask    i 

i    ...ill     l! 

short,  fur    n,  ll    the 

Do 

Coli  Q  •  nd  lie 

neighbors    V.  Ill,    ha, I    great     I  rl,'!l,! 

n  old  I '.ay   Ridge 

named  Bailej  •  aj   '" 


If   von   \v:inl    I"  give  <  H.I    I'.ailey  the  slip,  \vliy,  go  ahead, 
harm   will   CODie   of  it." 

i!"  said  Jack  Foster.    "I  knew  you  would 

i-oimcl    i"    ]li''   '•"ll    '  .....  y  way  of  thinking.      Let's 

,   alic|    .,  i    forty   winks,  for  we'll   have  to  yet  out 

l,,.,,,!,;  j    I,,  ihr  morning  before  <  >l«l  Bailey  comes 

,l:,,.  ;e  a  n  ancient   mariner.  1ml.  as  a 

matter  of  fact,  lie  lcne\\  precious  litile  about  (lie  handling 

,,i        y  ......  ...    Tom    1,'adclill'e   was  by    far  the  better 


SOMCW  SaZZ  and  se<   to  it  that      i  i   boys  came     sailor,  having  taken  mauy  a  cruise  in  a  thirty-foot  cutter 

owned    b\    his   fatlier   tbe    sea-captain.      As    lor  Charles 

,i,|    be  lulled   IVom  an    inland  town,  and  t.liis  was  to 


to  no  harm. 

I  ,  ;,.  delighted  at  lirst  and  mad 

3    tor    their   Inp.        There    was    such    a    laying    I' 


I,,.   |H,  |ir   1   experience  at   sea,  with  the  exception  of  a    feu 


stores  as  thouo-li  they  were  bound  on  a  transatlantic  trip     trips  in  the  ( lonej    Island  boat,  which  gave  him  no  oppor- 


instead  of  a   modest    him-  lishmy  expedition    oil'  the    Long 

|s|;m,i  ,-,.  .     \,        I,  i  -,  '.   shore,  as  fortune  might 

guide  i  liem  '  n1  rapacious  1,1  ue  li-h  lure. 

An, I  then  there  was  Ihe  fishing-tackle  tn  look  after  and 
,,\  erhaul,  -,|"id  '"  buy,  and  a  canful  of  uncl  > s  and 

mOSS  hunkers  "  to  procure  in  case  troll 

jMM-  was  noi  successful  and  ll  became  necessary  to 
"  c'li  I 

(in  i  ie  i  ?e  of  the  great  da  \   behold  •  three  heroes  in 

the  cabin  of  the  Saucy  SaZZ  making  the  final  preparations 

for  the  cruise  Ail  the  stores  were  laid  in.  Then-  was  a, 
plenteous  supply  of  hardtack,  ,-oid  beet',  pickles,  coffee, 
and  other  eatables  and  drinkables,  i  lie]  ml  my  a  breaker  ol 
fresh  \\ater  containing  about  twenty  gallons.  They  in 

I  to  purchase  a    big  chunk    of  ice  the    next   morning 
and    stow    ;1    awaj    in    a    /inc-lined     locker    built    lor   that. 

plirposi'    right    ill    I  lie    eyes  of   I  be   boat. 

All  was  sung  below.  The  cheerful  rays  of  tlie  cabin 
lamp  illumined  the  \  i\  aeioiis  eon  n  Ie  nances  of  the  young 
navigators,  who  were  eauer  lor  I  he  daylight.  It  bad  been 
arranged  that  tbey  should  sleep  aboard  the  cat-boat,  and 
Dial  old  t'aplain  Kailey  should  join  them  as  soon  after 
dawn  as  lie  could  manage  to  turn  on!. 

"  1  move  that  we  yo  into  secret  session. "  said  .lack  Fos- 
ter, who  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  expedition. 

"  Agreed  !"  exclaimed  (  'baric.-,  and  'Pom,  n  ho  hadn't  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  wasconmej 

"I  tell  you  what  it,  is.  boys."  said  .lack  Foster,  rapping 
for  order  with  a  sardine  box  on  the  cabin  table,  "that 
bothersome  I  )ld  Bailey  is  going  to  spoil  all  our  sport  to 

morrow  ,  Ee  is  the  crustiest  old  beast  living,  and  is  never 
so  happ\  as  when  lie  is  domineering  over  and  persecuting 

a  lot  of  hovs.  J  move  that  ue  go  lo  sea  \\itliout  him  in 
the  morning.  1  Can  sail  this  boat  as  we'll  as  he  can,  and 
1  know  my  u  a  y  down  to  Sandy  I  look  Light-ship  perfectly. 
\Yhat  do  \  "H  say.  boys?" 

"A  splendid  idea."  responded  ('liarles  Bradford.  "Of 
course  Old  Baile\  will  be  a  regular  wel  blanket  Let's 
give  him  the  slip.  \\V  shall  bring  the  boat,  ba<-k  all  right. 

and   I'.ailey  will  gel    his  pay  just    the  s; :,       Xobody  will 

be   the  wiser.      What  do  you   think.   Tom?" 

No'.\  \ouny  Kadelill'e  was  an  old  fashioned  kind  of  a. 
lad,  and  believed  m  obeying  his  father.  He  argued  that, 
as  Ihe  (  'olonel  bad  been  kind  enough  to  lend  tliem  the 
thej  Ci  rtainly  ought  to  follow  out  his  instruct  ions. 
He  iir^ed  these  views  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  young  sea 
lawyer,  and  declared  he  would  be  no  party  to  the  deception. 

This  aroused  the  anger  of  bis  luo  associates.  Tbey 
scotl'ed  at  him.  and  called  him  a  wretched  little  coward. 
'I'n,  '.  said  he  would  enjoy  lieini'  at  home  la-lied  lo  his 
mother's  apron-Strings  more  than  blue  lisliing  in  the 
S'liifi/  S<iH.  free  from  the  carking  i iicu mbrance  of  Old 

Bail 

At  last,  yoaded  to  desperation  by  their  taunts,  be 
shouted:  "I'm  no  more  a  coward  ihan  yon  are.  If  I 
was  to  do  right,  I  should  go  to  the  (  'olonel  and  tell  him 


v  of  learning  even  the  rudiments  of  boat -sailing. 

"  Before  I  go  lo  sh'ep."  said  Tom,  "  I  have  a  little  busi- 
ness lo  do  ashore,"  and  he  slipped  out  of  the  cabin  and  up 
on  the  dock  with  the  agilitj  of  a  monkey. 

"  Do  \ou  think   he  has  gone  to  tell  the  Colonel?"  asked 

( lharles. 

"No,  I'm  cerlain  In-  hasn't,"  was  Jack's  reply.  "He 
is  Irue,  bine,  is  Tom.  I  would  trust  him  with  my  life." 

Tom  \\ent  home,  and  quietly  creeping  up  to  the  attic 
where  sumlrv  stores  belonging  to  his  father's  cutter, 
which  bail  not  been  pnl  in  commission,  were  stowed  away, 
he  grasped  a  canvas,  bay  almost  as  big  as  himself,  and  by 
dint  of  considerable  exertion  got  it  down  to  the  dock,  and 
lowered  it  on  lo  the  deck  of  the  Suni'i/  Sail.  After  st.ow- 
iny  it  awav  snugly  in  the  cockpit,  he  entered  the  cabin, 
where  he  found  his  luo  shipmates  fast  asleep.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  loo  was  in  the  Land  of  Nod. 

In  the  yray  dawn  next  morning,  buiy  before  respectable 
poultry  thought,  of  leaviny  their  roosts  for  the  duties  of 
tbe  day.  .lack  Foster,  who  was  fresh  from  a  course  of 
Clark  Russell's  delight  fill  sea  tales,  roused  up  his  ship- 
males  uilb  a  cheery:  "  Heave  out.  there,  my  lads!  Bear 
a  hand,  unmoor  ship,  and  make  sail  '." 

And  out  they  jumped  in  double-quick  time.  The  first 
tinny  they  did  was  to  put  two  reel's  in  the  mainsail,  as  the 
wind  was  piill'y  from  the  northwest.  This  was  at  the 
suyyestii.n  of  \oiiny  Tom,  who  assured  his  friends  that 
the  blue  lish  wouldn't  bite  if  the  boat  went  too  fast  through 
the  water.  This  is  c|iiile  true  of  the  blue-lisb,  but  Tom 
also  knew  that  it  is  a  1  way  s  easier  to  shake  a  reef  out  than 

take  a  reef  m,  and  the  el Is  had  a  remarkably  windy 

look. 

Sell  iny  the  mainsail  in  a  sea  ma  nl  ike  manner,  they  cast 
loose  from  the  dock,  and  with  the  boom  over  to  starboard, 
the  .Sinn-//  ,S'<///  soon  gathered  way,  and  heeling  over  to 

the  smart  breeze,  with  Foster  at,  the  tiller,  darted  out 
through  the  entrance  to  the  dock,  and  pointed  her  nose 
for  the  Narrows. 

Just  as  I  be  eat  boat  passed  through  tbe  piers  a  man 
was  observed  riisbiny  down  to  the  dock',  and  waving 
frantically  to  I  lie  hoys  lo  return.  It  was  Old  Bailey. 

"  Let  us  pretend  not  to  see  him,"  suyyestcd  Charles 
Bradford.  And  out  to  sea,  they  went,  with  the  foam 
curling  up  under  I  he  lee  how  and  a  shining  furrow  astern. 
The  jo\ous  boat  danced  right  merrily  over  the  rippling 
billows.  There  was  a  fragrant  snap  of  ozone  in  the  cool 
north  wester  that  was  simply  delightful,  audit  soon  roused 

the  keen  appetites  of  our  \, y  adventurers.  A  pot  of 

sleaminy  coll'ee  was  brewed,  and  all  hands  satisfied  their 
liunyer  on  jnic\  corned  beef,  sardines,  and  hardtack. 
And  bow  ihe\  did  eat!  Just  like  cormorants,  as  Jack 
Foster  remarked.  lie  was  holding  on  to  the  tiller  with 
one  band,  while  in  the  other  he  grasped  a  couple  of  well- 
but  ten.,  I  biscuits,  with  a  generous  slice  of  beef  sandwiched 
in  be  i  ween. 

"  Isn't,  this  just  line?"  said  Charlie.      ''  I  am  so  glad  we 


what  you  propose  to  do.     1  can't  do  that.      It  would   be      got  rid  of  Old  Bailey  in  the  neat  way  we 

the  act  of  a  sneak,  or  at  any  rate  you   would  say  it,  was.  Down   through   the  ship  channel  the  saucy  little  craft 
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darted,  and  over  the  bar,  where  there  was  quite  a  little 
sea  on.  After  standing  seaward  for  some  time,  they 
triimnrd  the  sheet  flat  in,  and  hauled  sharp  on  a  wind  for 
Long-  Beach,  off  which  place,  by  the  aid  of  a  capital  pair 
<>!'  liinoculars,  they  could  see  the  blue-fishing'  fleet  at  work. 
The  boats  seemed  to  be  having  pretty  fail  luck  too,  as 
every  now  and  then  they  were  observed  hauling  in  the 
glittering  fish  over  the  stern.  It  was  evident  that  a  big 
school  had  been  struck. 

The  blue-fish  come  up  the  Atlantic  coast  in  enormous 
shoals  every  summer,  pursuing  their  natural  prey,  the 
menhaden.  They  fall  victims  to  fishermen  with  nets 
and  fishermen  with  hook  and  line.  They  are  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  food  fish  we  have. 

Out  went   the  lines  from   the  SHIK-I/  Suit — one   right 

astern,  and  in n  each  quarter.      For  half  an  hour  the 

shining  squids  trailed  in  the  water  without  a  responsive 
bite,  lint  just  so  soon  as  the  cat-boat  came  up  with  the 
other  craft,  which  were  keeping  on  the  edge  of  the  school, 
the  fun  began,  and  the  three  boys  were  kept  busy  pulling 
in  the  greedy  ministers. 

The  fish  were  biting  so  briskly  that.  it.  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  boys  grew  weary  of  the  sport.  It  is,  in  fad. 
quite  tiring  to  drag  in  from  the  sea  a  heavy,  struggling 
blue-fish  weighing  perhaps  eight  pounds,  and  pulling 
against  your  efforts  like  a  young  u  hale,  while  the  well- 
laiil  eiiiton  line  cuts  deep  furrows  in  your  fingers,  which 
the  salt-water  makes  smart  and  tingle.  The  wise  blue- 
fisher  always  equips  himself  with  a  pair  of  stout  rubber 
gloves,  and  avoids  unnecessary  pain  and  annoyance. 
Our  three  fishers,  however,  had  neglected  this  salutary 
precaution,  and  they  looked  ruefully  at  their  cut  fingers. 

At  this  point  RadclitiV  proposed  that  some  fried  blue- 
fish  wouldn't  be  half  a  bad  idea,  and  soon  some  plump 
and  savory  slices  were  sizzling  in  the  frying-pan  on  the 
lop  of  the  stove  in  the  cabin,  which  seemed  to  have  mag- 
ical qualities,  never  smoking,  but  always  burning  clear 
and  bright.  Bine-fish  fresh  from  the  ocean  is  not  at 
all  like  the  insipid  dish  one  gets  in  a  New  York  restau- 
rant, and  our  three  heroes  vastly  enjoyed  the  creamy 
flakes  which  Radcliffe  had  cooked  to  perfection.  The 
SiiiK'i/  Sal/,  it  may  be  remarked,  steered  herself  when 
close-hauled,  if  the  tiller  was  so  secured  as  to  give  the 
handy  boat  a  trifle  of  weather  helm.  Thus  the  boys  were 
able  to  enjoy  their  lunch  together  in  the  cabin.  After  a 
hearty  meal,  it  was  decided  to  steer  for  the  Sandy  Hook 
Light-ship,  from  which  memorable  mark  all  the  outgoing 
steamships  take  their  departure. 

And  thither  they  steered  with  the  wind  just  abaft  the 
starboard  beam,  and  increasing  in  strength  as  the  day 
grew  older.  But  the  Saucy  Sal!  had  been  built  to  with- 
stand the  hard  winds  and  the  heavy  seas  of  Cape  C.'od, 
and  didn't  mind  it  a  bit.  It  was  indeed  glorious  sailing. 

And  so  the  hours  passed  by.  After  circling  round 
Sandy  Hook  Light-ship,  they  shaped  their  course  past  the 
Highlands  of  Navesink,  and  as  far  to  the  southward  as 

1 ir  IJrandi.      It  was  now  about  four  o'clock,  and  time 

to  be  thinking  of  returning  to  Bay  Ridge.  The  home- 
ward passage  was,  however,  destined  to  be  more  hazard- 
ous than  our  young  sailors  expected. 

The  wind  piped  more  fiercely  than  ever  from  the 
northwest.  The  sea  began  to  rise.  When  the  puffs  were 
hardest,  the  helmsman  had  to  luff  the  boat  so  as  to  spill 
the  wind  out  of  the  sail  and  prevent  the  boat  from  cap- 
sizing. Dead  to  windward  a  dark  bank  of  clouds  looking 
full  of  wind,  lowering  and  threatening,  was  forming. 
Vivid  flashes  of  forked  lightning  made  things  appear 
still  more  serious.  It  was  evident  that  a  savage  autum- 
nal tempest  was  brewing,  and  that  only  the  most  seaman 
like  handling  could  save  the  Saucy  Sa/1. 

To  make  things  worse,  Jack  Foster  seemed  to  have  lost, 
his  head,  while  young  Bradford  grew  pale  about  the.  gills 
and  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  fright  and  seasickness. 


THE    SEA-ANCHOR    IN     I'M,.* 


Little  Tom  Radcliffe  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  that 
kept  a  stiff  upper  lip.  He  realized  that  if  the  squall 
struck  the  boat  with  her  sail  set,  there  was  great  peril  of 
lioing  either  dismasted  or  capsized. 

"Now.  .lack,"  said  he  to  Foster,  "that  sail  has  got  to 
come  down  in  quick  time,  and  we  must  ride  head  to  wind 
with  a  sea  anchor." 

"A  sea-anchor?    What's  that?"  asked  Foster. 

"Why.  there  is  one  in  that  canvas  bag  in  the  cockpit," 
was  the  reply.  "I  brought  it  aboard  last  night."  And 
opening  the  bag,  he  hauled  out  a  conical  contrivance  of 
canvas  and  iron  such  as  is  shown  below. 

It  took  young  Tom 
only  a  few  minutes 
to  make  fast  the  end 
of  a  stout  Manila 
line  about  eighty 
feet  long  to  the  bridle 
of  the  sea-anchor. 
The  other  end  he 
fastened  to  the  mast 
with  a.  round  turn 
and  two  half-hitches, 
stopping  the  end  back 
securely  with  a  spun- 
yarn  stop. 

"There  must  be  no  slippery  hitches  about  this  job. 
Our  lives  depend  011  this  sea-anchor,"  said  he. 

Just  at  this  time  a  more  savage  gust  than  ever  struck 
the  boat,  and  she  careened  until  the  water  poured  in  over 
the  coamings  of  the  cockpit. 

"Luff,  Jack,  luff!"  exclaimed  Tom.  "  There  isn't  a 
moment  to  lose!  The  squall  is  right  here." 

Jack  put  the  helm  hard  down,  and  as  the  cat-boat  came 
head  to  wind  Tom  let  go  the  peak  and  throat  halyards, 
and  down  came  the  sail  on  the  run,  flapping  and  slatting 
and  making  a  fearful  racket. 

Tom  then  threw  the  sea-anchor  overboard,  paying  it 
out  handily  as  the  craft  gathered  sternway  until  all  the 
line  was  out. 

"Now,"  said  Tom,  "  let  us  roll  up  the  sail  as  snugly  as 
possible  before  the  rain  comes,  and  then  we  shall  be  all 
right." 

This  the  two  boys  did  as  well  as  they  could,  but  it  was 
a  poor  job  they  made  of  it. 

They  finished  not  an  instant  too  soon.  As  they  passed 
the  last  turn  of  the  gasket  a  blinding  rain-squall  struck 
the  boat  with  hurricane  violence.  It  grew  almost  black 
as  night.  Thanks  to  the  stout  sea-anchor  the  Saucy  Sail 
rode  head  to  sea,  breasting  tin-  biir  waves  like  a  duck. 

The  two  boys  sought  shelter  in  the  cabin,  joining  poor 
diaries,  who  lay  on  the  floor  prostrated  by  seasickness 
and  terror.  They  tried  their  best  to  cheer  him  up,  but 
the  howling  of  the  wind,  the  pelting  of  the  rain  on  the 
deck,  and  the  swish  of  the  spray  combined  made  him 
think  that  the  boat  was  doomed,  whereas  she  was  riding 
out  the  storm  "  as  easy  as  an  old  shoe,"  as  a  sailor  would 
say. 

Tom  looked  at  the  compass,  and  took  note  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind.  This  was  where  his  sea-training 
under  his  father  stood  him  in  good  stead. 

The  lamp  in  the  cabin  was  lighted.  It  was  quite  dry 
below,  not  a  drop  of  water  finding  its  way  down.  Jack 
and  Tom  munched  some  hardtack.  Poor  Charlie  moist- 
ened his  parched  lips  with  a  little  cold  water. 

For  more  than   two  hours  the  rain-squall  lasted,  and 

*  The  sea-aiu'hiir  cou-i-ts  of  n  hinge-jointed  galvanized  ring  about 
two  l>-ct  ill  dianidcr.  A  conical  hag  in:nle  of  stout.  cauv:is  is  se\vc'l  lo 
this  ring,  ninl  roped  ;is  shown  in  sketch.  A  bridle  is  fitted  to  the  ring, 
to  which  tlio  riding  hawser  i~  bi'iit.  I)  is  a  tripping-line,  b  a  cork  buoy 
to  prevent  the  anchor  from  divine.  When  thrown  overboard  the  mouth 
of  the  anchor,  <z,  opens  and  tills.  To  hoist  the  anchor  on  board,  the  trip- 
ping-line d  is  hauled  on.  When  not  in  use  the  ring  is  folded  together 
bv  the  joints  at  k  and  «,  and  the  bag  made  fast  snugly  around  it. 
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tlieu  the  stars  shone  out,  and  it  became  dr\  and  clear, 
liul  tin-  uiiul  settled  down  into  a  h;ird  ;ind  steady  gale, 
the  Siiin-i/  >',(//  drifting  further  :unl  further  into  the 
broad  A  I  la  nt  ic 

\!"aiiwhile  how  fared  it,  with  tin-  parent^  of  the  three 
boys,  who  were  all  neighbors  at  l!ay  Kidyv;  \Ylicnthe 
sipiall  hurst  with  sadden  I'nry  over  the  I'ily  »(  (  'hurdles 
Mrs.  Foster  and  Mrs.  llradford  were  much  alarmed. 
They  hurried  to  the  house  of  (. 'a|>tain  lladclill'c  for  coni- 
1'iirt.  The  old  sailor  told  the  two  tearful  women  DOl  to 
he  alarmed,  that  the  boat  the  hoys  were  in  was  a  splen 
did  one.  and  that  Skipper  Bailey  was  the  best  boat  sailor 
in  lirookh  n. 

While  he  \vas  in  the  act  of  administering  such  solace 
as  he  could  there  was  a  lnirried  i-in.^  al  the  bell,  and  in 
rushed  liailey  himself,  storm-beaten  and  dripping  v 

"So  you've  gol  back,   I  see.   llailey;    where  arc  the  boys.' 

e  sipiall ;"  asked  ( !aptain  Radcliffe. 

It  \\asnboiit  the  bo\  s  I  came  to  see.  sir.  "said  Bailey. 
and  lie  told  how  they  had  given  him  the  slip  in  the 
morning. 

This  was  dreadful  news.  All  but  the  ('aplain  iravc  up 
the  boys  for  lost.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  faith  ill  his 
son  Tom,  having  seen  him  in  many  a  tight  place,  both 


ashore  and  allont.  But 
it  was  a  sorrowful  night 
t  hat  the  families  of  the 
missing  boys  passed. 

The  Siiiii-;/  No//  wea- 
thered I  he  gale  right 
gallantly.  When  mom- 
my broke  the  wind  had 
moderated  consider- 
ably, and  the  sea  was 
fast  v.oing  down.  The 
sea  anchor  had  saved 
her.  Had  it  not  been 
for  young  Tom's  tore 
thought  the  cat -boat 
would  certainly  have 
foundered.  As  the  sun 
rose  the  spirits  of  the 
young  sailors  went  up 
also.  N»  land  could 
be  seen,  but  Tom  cal- 
culated that  during  the 
in-lit  they  had  drifted 
about  tifly  miles,  and 
that  Sandy  Hook  Light- 
ship bore  about  south- 
east. 

At  eight  o'clock  the 
wind  was  due  north, 
enabling  them  to  lay 
t  heir  course  homeward. 
Seasick  Charles  was  in- 
fected with  the  general 
joy.  They  hauled  in 
the  trusty  sea-anchor, 
.shook  the  rc<-fs  out  of 
the  sail  and  set  it.  and, 
trimming  the  sheet  well 
in,  headed  northwest. 
The  Suucy  Sail  was 
bothered  at  first  by 
the  head  sea,  the  result 
of  the  gale,  and  a  good 
deal  of  spray  came 
aboard.  Her  crew  knew 
that  her  bow  was  point- 
ed for  Bay  Ridge,  and 

they  reali/.ed  that  their  folks  were  mourning  them  as  lost. 
By  twelve  o'clock  Sandy  Hook  Light-ship  was  in  sight, 
proving  that  the  calculations  of  young  Tom  had  been 
correct.  'It  was  only  then  that  they  consulted  together 
as  to  |  he  yarn  they  should  tell  when  they  got  home. 
Tom  advised  that  the  truth  should  be  told  in  its  entirety, 
and  that  they  should  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of 
the  court. 

.lack  Foster  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  ringleader 
in  t  he  escapade,  and  in  a  generous  way  promised  to  take 
all  t  he  blame. 

The  Sinn'//  ,sVi//  fairly  scooted  when  she  got  into  smooth 
water  P.y  four  o'clock-  she  was  in  the  Atlantic  Yacht, 
(  'I  ub  basin,  with  her  sail  furled  and  all  her  running  gear 
snuul\  coiled  down,  looking  none  the  worse  for  her  tem- 

pest  i s  experience. 

\Vhen  i|M.  boys  reached  home  their  parents  \\ere  too 
glad  to  see  them  to  scold  them  much,  hut  they  admitted 
that  it  would  be  a  lesson  for  them  for  life  to  avoid  the  pit- 
falls of  disobedience.  Captain  Radcliffe  was  secretly 
proud  of  his  son.  but  lie  "axe  him  a  serious  talking  to 
that  brought  tears  to  his  bright  blue  eyes. 

As  for  (  lid  Bailey,  who  was  not  half  such  a  bad  fellow 
as  he  had  been  painted,  why,  he  was  mollified  with  a  ten- 
dollar  bill. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 
THE   MYSTERY   SOLVED. 

r"PHE  boys  had  carried  themselves  safely  through  so 
JL  many  dangers  that  they  did  not  look  upon  their  new 
trmililf  willi  much  alarm.  They  had  torches  enough  in 
reserve  to  last  for  a  number  of  hours,  and  they  were  not 
suffering  for  food.  As  for  water,  there  were  little  pools 
of  it  all  around  them.  They  silenced  the  colored  boy 
with  threats  of  summary  punishment,  and  determined 
to  rest  a  few  minutes  before  making  any  further  effort 
to  find  their  way  out  of  the  cave. 

"Of  course  we'll  get  out,"  Larry  said,  leaning  back 
against  the  wet  wall  and  clasping  his  hands  contentedly 
around  one  knee;  "  we  always  get  out  of  a  scrape,  you 
know,  and  we've  been  in  worse  ones  than  this.  Indeed, 
I  rather  enjoy  it.  Why,  there  are  fifty  thousand  boys 
up  home  would  give  a  year's  pocket-money  to  be  lost  in 
Robinson  Crusoe's  cave.  We'll  soon  find  the  right  path." 

"Light  up  two  or  three  more  of  the  torches,  Johnny," 
Ferd  said  to  the  boy.  "  If  we  must  stay  here  awhile,  we 
may  as  well  see  where  we  are." 

While  the  boy  was  at  work  at  this,  both  Larry  and 
Ferd  started  up  suddenly  and  listened.  The  sound  that 
they  both  heard  or  thought  they  heard  at  the  same  mo- 
ment seemed  so  impossible  a  thing  that  neither  was  will- 
ing to  assert  positively  that  he  had  really  heard  it. 


"  Hist!"  Ferd  whispered,  holding  up  his  hand.  Again 
Ilicy  heard  the  sound,  this  time  so  distinctly  that  there 
was  no  mistaking  it.  It  was  a  voice  calling: 

"Lar— ry!      Ferd!" 

They  barely  had  time  to  shout  a  reply  before  a  gleam 
of  light  appeared  around  a  turn  in  the  cavern,  and  an 
instant  later  they  saw  Abel  Forefinger  approaching  them. 
ln>lding  a  torch  above  his  head 

"Why,  Mr.  Forefinger!"  both  boys  cried.  "What 
brings  you  here '." 

"I  came  In  call  you  back  to  the  schooner,"  Abel  coolly 
answered.  "There's  a  beautiful  easterly  breeze  sprung 
up  that  will  carry  us  home  in  fine  style." 

"  But  how  in  the  world  did  you  find  usr"  Ferd  asked. 
"We  had  just  lost  ourselves  in  the  cave,  and  did  not 
know  how  we  were  going  to  get  out." 

"You  could  not  have  been  very  badly  lost,"  Abel  re- 
plied, "for  you  are  not  a  hundred  yards  from  one  of  the 
entrances.  There  are  several  entrances  to  this  cave.  And 
I  could  not  very  well  have  missed  yon,  for  I  knew  pre- 
cisely what  you  would  do  on  shore,  and  where  you  would 
go.  But  come  out  into  the  air,  and  I  will  tell  you  just 
what  you  have  been  doing." 

Under  Abel  Forefinger's  guidance  they  were  out  of  the 
cave  and  in  the  sunlight  in  less  than  five  minutes.  Much 
to  their  surprise,  Abel  seemed  to  know  every  turn  and 
twist  of  the  dark  cavern. 
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II    you    lin 

cam-  '  r  sail 

• 

rst  you  engaged  a    naii\  c  lo 

I  ill  m'l  have  ti  •    Mint, 

. 

i    lirst   of  all  to  tin     ' 
was  d 

ong  thci  •        I         j    interrupted.      "  \\  ' 
:k  oursch  i 

"  \Ye!l.  \  on   rouliin'l  "i   w  alked 

nt  on.  a  yi  air  nan  \  e  took 

ie  summit  of  Crusoe's  lull,  and  .shown  I  you  the 

u  luiitains  of  Triiiiik-id.      Tiim  he  i>  you  to 

this  cave, and  \  ou'g"'  ;m  arm  imalimi  torches  and 

.    ,n    and  the  firsl  interesting   thing  you  found  inside 

was  :i  stalagmite  with  "I;  C     L 673,'  cut  in  ii.  and 

"Oh.  then  you've  been  ihromj-h  the  cave!"  Ferd  ex- 
claimed :  "  and  \ i  lial  inscripl  ion  '" 

"Sei  \  ln-l  answered;   "  why,  my  <!<•,•  u-  boy,  I  cut 

ers  and  figures  myself  when  I  was  aboul  seven- 
sold       I   lived  on  I  ins  island  w  hen  I  was  a  boy, 

and     i    tiling     th:it     inscription     was    onr    of    in\    youthful 
jokes        ll    was    :i    foolish    thine-  lo   do.  hut     I    h;id    a    great 
irl    Out    of  it,  for   il    ronvincrd    most    of    the    n:i 
ih;it   there  ri-;i]]y  \\asoiicesitrh  :i  man   as   Itobinson 
C  I'll  soi  •,  and  that    in-  art  ua]  1  \    lived  in  this  ra  v  e  " 

"\  thought  it  \vas  all  iiction."  Ferd  broke  in:  "hut 
I.,IM\  seemed  so  ~ui-r  it  \v;is  all  true  that  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  believe.  Then  VOU  were  fooled  all  through, 
Larrv  aliout  the  rock  and  the  hill  and  everything." 

"Not  at  all."  Larr\    replied,  seriously.      "  (  M'  course  I 

knou  liiat  t  here  never  w  as  a  Robinson  ( 'rusoe.  I '.tit.  the. 
story  has  always  seemed  so  real  lo  me.  that  when  we 

were  in  i n  the  island  thai    he  foe  had  in  mind  when  he 

wrote  it,  I  determined  lo  lake  everything  for  solid  truth. 
and  make  a  regular  Pobiusoii  (  Vitsoe  day  of  it.  And  I 
on  I  have  enjoyed  il.  too.  Kut  il  is  singular, 
Inone'h.  that  we  should  liiul  the  rock  and  I  he  i-iyer  and 
the  hill  and  the  cave,  just  as  they  are  descrilied  in  the 
story.  For  Defoe  never  crossed  the  ocean,  and  he  could 
not  liave  known  that  I  ln-\  were  here." 

"That  part  of  it  is  not  so  curious."  Abel  Forelinger 
answered,  "because  hefoe  doubtless  knew  that  this  was 
a  limestone  island,  ami  those  thing's  were  sure  to  lie  here. 
I  If  course  there  would  be  a  rock  on  the  beach,  and  a  river 
>me  little  stream  running  down  into  the  sea;  and  all 
limestone  count]  ii  -  are  full  of  caves.  Know  in",-  the  dis- 

tance  from  'rrinniad.it  was  easv  lo  guess  thai  the  moun- 
tains could  be  seen  from  a  hill  top.  What  is  much  more 
wonderful  is  the  exact  way  he  descri bed  the  climate  ,, 

rain 3    and   drj    seasons,  the  fruits  and  grains  that  would 

grow,  and  ail  those  little  things  thai  are  correct,  ill  every 
particular,  wilhoul  ha  v  me-  seen  Ihe  island.  Kveryhody 

here  is   familiar  with  the  slory.  and  most  of  the   ie- -ant 

people    believe    il     to     he    true.       They    call     this    Crusoe's 

and  the  hill  is  Crusoe's  Hill,  and  t  he  In  lie  river  i.. 

So  when    I  cut    Robinson's   initials  in  the 

and    they    found    it,  they    thoiiL'bl    I  hey    had    made  a 

discovery        It  is  good  enough  to  be  true,  the  whole 

thine-        (Jut  come,    we  must   eel  aboard  the  schooner." 

"  <  'a  n't   we  See  Ihe  low  n  before  we  go.'"  Ferd  asked. 

"  hon't    let    us    go    near    Ihe   town,"   Larry    hastened    to 

say.       "Thou-jh  there  Was  no   l.'obinson  Crusoe,  we  know 

Ibis    to    be   the    real   ( 'rusoe    island.       Let    us    remember    it 

just  as  we  know  il   in  the  story,  with  no  towns,  no  natives. 

-i\  iii/,al  ion    at    ail.       I'll    own    up    that    1    was    almost 

red  when  1  found  Ihe  inscription  on  the  rock;  but 
a  joke's  a  joke,  even  ill  Crusoe  land.  Let  us  go  straight, 
to  the  schooner 

I 'I    forgel   to  pay  your  Carib  guide,   Larry,"  Ferd 

laughed,  when  they  re  iched    i  he   beach 


ed  tin  re  either,"  Larry  retorted. 
"  |  km  I  an  ordinary  darky  bo\  .  but  I  had 

(O  make  a  (  'aril,  of  him  to  have  I  limes  cor  res  p [." 

Forefinger  •  t  '  •  omed.      "  A   line   speci- 
men of  a   (  'aril,  he  would   he.       I've   seen    thishov    before. 

,onl mot  her  is  a  full-blooded  African  from  the  Congo 

cut  across  each  cheek  for  beauty 
.  , 

"\\"hat  a  wonderful  man  Abel  F'oreli  nger  is!"  Larry 
u  ihcv  were  on  the  schooner  again,  and 
under  waj  for  Trniniad  "lie  seems  to  know  every - 
thing  I  I  Uncle  Hen  was  after  informal  ion.  it's  no  won- 
der In-  wanted  to  lind  Abel.  lion't  you  think-  your  fa- 
ther would  tell  iis  now  what  it's  all  about,  and  why  he 
was  so  anxious  lo  lind  him  '.  ' 

"  I  shouldn't  say  a  word  to  father  about  il."  Ferd  re- 
plied. "  If  In-  sees  \\  e  are  curious  aliout  it.  he'll  keep  us 
in  the  dark  all  the  longer,  jusl  to  tease  us." 

A  few  hours  of  smooth  sailing' brought  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Trinidad  inlo  view,  and  Ferd  and  I'ncle  Hen 
plainly  showed  their  delight  at  approaching  their  home. 
Larry  loo  was  full  of  expectation,  and  Fanc|iia  was  ill 

ecstasies.      Abel  Forefinger  alone  showed  no  signs  of  joy. 

"There1    there!"  Ferd   cried,  as  the    land    drew    nearer. 

"Thereis  the  Boca  Grande,  Larry,  from  which  the  schooner 

is  named      the    L-reat   entrance  to  the  (iulf  of  J'aria.       We 
shall  ".-o  throiiL'b  il  in  an  hour  or  h-.ss.     We  sail  in  bet  ween 
these    two   mountains;    the    one  on    the  left,  is  Trinidad 
dear   old    Trinidad        <>h.    it     never    looked    so   green   and 
pretty  In-fore  !" 

"  And  tin-  one  on  the  rieht.  the  mainland?"  Larry  asked. 
"  \Vhat  country  is  thai  :  ' 

"  South  America,  to  be  sure,"  Ferd  answered.  "That 
is  Vcm ./uela  to  the  rinhl,  and  as  we  sail  through  the 
I'.oca  (  i  ramie  w  e  will  be  so  close  to  both  shores  that  von 
might  hit  Vene/uela  with  one  stone  and  Trinidad  with 
another.  Port  of  Spain,  where  we  land,  is  on  the  Gulf 
of  I 'ana,  inlo  which  the  northern  mouths  of  the  Orinoco 
l,'i\er  emply.  Oh,  just,  wait  till  we  ee(  ,,m.  boat,  Larry! 
We  caii  sail  up  the  Orinoco  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
miles  if  we  like." 

"Here  is  some  of  the  Orinoco  water  in  front  of  us,'' 
Ferd  went  on.  "Do  you  see  that  line  before  us  —  all 
muddy  water  beyond  it,  all  clear  sea  water  on  this  side1; 
That  is  where  the  river- water  (lows  out  of  the  Gulf  and 
tries  to  make  the  ocean  back"  down  ;  but  it  never  succeeds." 

They  were  soon  well  into  the  (Jnlf  of  Paria,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  the  Jtm-ii  lirtnuli-  was  moored  to 
the  wharf  in  Porl  of  Spain.  Ferd  took  Larry  into  the 
main  si  rn-l  to  see  what  a  handsome  town  it  was,  but  they 
had  little  time  to  spare,  for  Uncle  Ben  was  engaging  a 
small  sloop  lo  take  Ihem  live  miles  down  the  coast  to  the 
phi  nta  1  ion.  I  la  If  an  hour  before  sunset  Ferd  sprang  from 
tin-  si  oop's  deck  to  his  fa  I  her's  own  little  wharf,  and  shout- 
ing, "  Home  again  !  hurrah!"  fell  to  embracing  the  score 
or  more  of  darkies  big  and  little,  light  colored  and  dark. 
\\  ho  bad  seen  Ihem  coming  and  Lad  i!"at  he  red  to  welcome 
them  home 

"Bring  along  the  baggage,  boys!"  Uncle  Ben  shouted 
to  the  negroes  after  he  bad  shaken  hands  with  them  all. 
"P.rimj  Mr.  Forelinger's  trunk-.  Everything  up  to  the 
house!  Come  along,  Larry  !  ('..me.  Forefinger  !  This  is 
home  al  last,  and  there's  no  place  ill  all  the  world  like 
u.  Ah'  that's  something  like!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
threw  himself  into  one  of  the  rocking-chairs  on  the 

pia//a    and    tiom-d    the    others    to   follow    suit.       "Two 

thousand  miles  you  are  from  New  York,  Mr.  Larry  Kirk- 
wood  .  I  won't  say  from  home,  for  we'll  try  to  make  you 
at  home  here.  Four  thousand  live  hundred  miles' we 
have  travelled,  as  I  reckon  it,  through  storms  and  calms, 
among  Spaniards,  Frenchmen.  Fnglish.  and  Mexicans, 
and  you  boys  have  seen  a  bit  of  the  world  without,  break- 
ing any  bones.  You're  m  latitude  10  here,  remember, 
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only  700  miles  north  of  the  equator,  so  don't  take  too 
iiKiny  liberties  with  the  hot  sun.  Fercl,  go  tell  that  cook 
not  to  keep  dinner  waiting-  on  our  account." 

Larry  was  in  hopes  when  Uncle  Ben  began  this  little 
address  that  he  would  go  on  and  explain  the  mystery  of 
Abel  Forefinger,  but  he  did  not,  perhaps  because  Abel  was 
with  them.  Nor  did  he  say  anything  about  it  that  ni^bt. 

"All  in  good  time.  Larry."  Ferd  said,  when  they  were 
in  their  own  big  room,  preparing  to  enjoy  comfortable 
beds  after  the  hardships  of  sea  life  and  travel.  "He'll 
tell  us  about  Abel  when  lie's  ready.  Don't  bother  about 
that,  but  think  of  the  jolly  times  we  have  in  store.  There's 
the  boat,  to  begin  with;  that's  to  take  us  up  the  Orinoco 
and  over  to  Carbadoes,  and  wherever  we  want  to  go. 
Then  there's  the  ponies — for  we  have  plenty  of  them  — 
that  shall  take  us  about  to  see  the  sights  of  the  island. 
Then  there's  the  plantation,  where  you  shall  see  near.ly  a 
thousand  acres  of  bananas  growing,  and  loading  the 
ships,  and  plenty  of  fishing  and  swimming,  and — oh,  I 
think  we'll  pass  the  time  all  right." 

"Ferd,  it's  like  a  dream,"  Larry  replied.  "It  doesn't 
seem  possible  that  it  can  be  real,  our  adventures  in  Ber- 
muda and  Nassau,  Cuba  and  Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kills, 
Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  and  Robinson  Crusoe  land.  Pinch 
me,  will  you,  till  I  see  whether  I'm  awake.  Do  you  re- 
member the  runaway  car  in  Mexico,  and  how  you  tried 
to  kill  me  off  with  yellow  fever  in  Porto  Rico?" 

The  boys  might  have  spent  the  night  in  recall i no;  their 
adventures  if  sound  sleep  had  not  come  in,  perhaps  with 
the  cool  breeze,  through  the  open  windows.  But  they 
were  astir  early  in  the  morning,  and  before  breakfast 
Larry  was  taken  over  a  large  part  of  the  plantation. 
They  noticed  that  already  Abel  Forefinger  was  at  work 
taking  charge  of  a  gang  of  men  who  seemed  to  be  clear- 
ing a  place  for  a  new  building.  Soon  after  breakfast,  in 
the  eool  of  the  morning,  Abel  took  one  of  the  small  boats 
and  started  for  Port  of-Spain,  and  Uncle  Ben  called  the 
boys  to  him  on  the  shady  piazza. 

"There  goes  the  mystery,  buys,"  Uncle  Ben  said  as 
they  saw  Abel  sail  away.  "  But  he's  coming  back  again. 
He  is  only  going  to  town  to  buy  the  lumber  for  a  larger 
building  than  any  we  now  have  on  the  place.  Now 
you're  both  dying  to  know  why  I  wanted  you  to  find 
Abel  Forefinger — I  know  you  are ;  and  as  the  deed  is 
done,  there's  no  reason  why  I  should  not  tell  you.  What 
do  you  say  to  a  pot  of  gold  buried  by  Captain  Kidd  under 
the  third  cocoanut-tree  to  the  west  of  the  packing-house 
and  only  Abel  having  the  secret  for  finding  it?" 

"  No,  that  won't  do,"  Ferd  laughed.  "No  pots  of  gold 
for  us,  sir." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that."  I'nele  Ben  \\ent  on.  "I 
hope  through  Abel  to  find  more  than  one  pot  of  gold. 
But  they're  not  buried  under  cocoanut-trees,  boys;  no 
such  nonsense  as  that.  I'm  sorry  to  spoil  your  romantic 
ideas  a.bout  Abel,  if  you  have  any,  but  the  fact  is,  I 
wanted  him  for  a  simple  matter  of  business.  It  is  so  very 
plain  that  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  understanding  it. 
He  knows  how  to  make  a  flour  out  of  bananas  that  will 
last  as  long  and  as  well  as  any  other  flour,  and  he  is  the 
only  man  in  this  world,  as  far  as  I've  seen,  who  does  • 
know  how.  That's  why  I  wanted  Abel  Forefinger,  and 
I've  got  him,  thanks  to  you  boys. 

"  Now  you  will  ask,''  Uncle  Ben  went  on,  "  why  in  the 
world  I  want  to  make  banana  Hour — or  banana  meal,  as 
we  call  it.  Well,  I'll  tell  you  that  too.  Yon  saw  as  we 
came  down  through  the  islands  how  many  people  are 
raising  bananas  to  sell.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  are  planted  with  them,  and  all  the 
markets  of  the  world  are  overcrowded  with  the  fruit. 
That's  going  to  take  the  profits  off.  But  here  comes  along 
a  new  use  for  our  bananas.  When  they  are  dried  and 
ground  they  make  the  very  best  flour  in  the  world. 
People  have  found  it  out,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  it, 


but  there  is  one  great  trouble;  the  flour  will  not  keep. 
It  soon  turns  musty,  and  spoils.  Abel  Fort-linger,  u  ho 
is  the  smartest  colored  man  you  ever  saw  in  your  lives, 
has  invented  a  process  for  making  ibis  Hour  so  that  it 
will  keep  for  years.  lie  came  to  me  with  it  two  years 
ago,  but.  I  was  not  ready  then,  and  foolishly  let  him  go 
away.  He  was  in  Jamaica  negotiating  with  some  other 
banana  planter;  he  was  in  Martinique  on  the  same  er- 
rand; but  thanks  to  you  boys  I  caught  him  in  time,  and 
here  he  is.  It  was  to  find  Abel  Forefinger,  more  than  for 
anything  else,  that  I  went  on  this  voyage. 

"Now  I'll  not  keep  you  much  longer;  but  1  must  say, 
ho\  s.  in  giving  you  these  checks  ihere  is  your  siiOO,  Larry 
— and  yours.  Ferdi  that  you  have  no!  only  done  me  a 
great,  service  by  finding  Forefinger,  through  which  I  hope 
to  make  a  good  deal  of  money,  but  that  you  have  boih 
done  yourselves  proud  in  your  first  encounter  with 
strange  countries.  It  does  my  old  heart  good  to  see  how 
manly  and  self-dependent  you  have  bolh  become.  We 
owe  you  a  great  deal.  Larry,  for  your  good  influence 
over  Ferd.  lean  see  better  than  yon  what  an  immense 
benefit  you  have  been  to  him." 

"  Why,  Uncle  Ben  !"  Larry  exclaimed,  "how  can  you 
say  that!  I  think  it  has  been  just  the  other  way.  Ferd 
is  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world,  far  beyond  learn- 
ing anything  from  me." 

"Don't  you  believe  it!"  Ferd  interrupted.  "You  see, 
I  knew  about  the  letter  father  wrote,  and  knew  that  he 

expected  you  to  be  a  g I  example  for  me.  And  you 

were,  though  perhaps  you  didn't  know  it  yourself.  Just 
the  knowledge  that  yon  were  supposed  to  keep  a  cool 
head  made  me  very  careful.  Many  a  time  I  should  have 
let  myself  loose  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you.  I  soon  found 
that  a.  fellow  could  keep  his  temper  if  he  watched  himself, 
and  I  think  we  have  done  very  well.  We  both  know 
more  now  than  when  ue  started." 

"Indeed  we  do!"  said  Larry,  thoughtfully.  "I  never 
learned  half  as  much  in  three  months  before." 

"Well,  don't  be  too  proud  of  yourselves,"  Uncle  Ben 
laughed.  "You'll  find  that  keeping  cool  won't  interfere 
with  your  sports  at  all.  You  must  try  to  give  Larry  a 
good  opinion  of  our  island.  Ferd." 

How  well  Ferd  succeeded  in  doing  this  is  made  evident 
by  Larry's  latest  letter  from  Trinidad,  dated  March  15th: 

"I  am  so  ".lad  father  says  I  need  not  hurry  home,"  he 
wrote  to  Imogen.  "Though  I  want  to  see  you  all,  I  do 
not  like  to  think  of  leaving  this  beautiful  place.  Ferd 
has  bought  the  handsomest  sloop-yacht  I  ever  saw.  She 
is  called  the  Orinoco,  after  the  great  river  that  empties 
into  this  gulf.  We  are  to  start  next  week  on  a  cruise  up 
the  river  into  the  heart  of  Venezuela.  A  few  days  ago 
we  rode  over  to  the  great  pitch  lake.  It  is  just  like  any 
other  lake,  only  it  is  full  of  black  pitch,  instead  of  wa- 
ter. It  made  me  think  of  home  to  see  it,  for  Ferd  says 
that  most  of  the  walks  in  our  New  York  parks  are  made 
of  pitch  taken  from  there.  They  call  it  Trinidad  asphalt. 

"Wonderful  to  relale,  Uncle  Ben  received  a  package  a 
few  days  ago  from  Mr.  P< invert,  the  sugar-planter  we 
visited  in  Cuba,  containing  both  of  our  watches. 

"The  new  mill  is  going  up  fast,  and  Uncle  Ben  and 
Abel  Forefinger  expect  m-eat  things  from  the  banana 
flour  they  are  going  to  make. 

"Do  you  know,  I  have  more  than  half  a  mind  to  try  a 
little  banana-planting  myself  if  father  would  consent  to 
it.  There1  is  money  to  be  made  at  it,  and,  you  know,  I 
have  m\  S.MKI  check  for  a  beginning.  I  wish  you  would 
mention  it  to  him,  and  let  me  know  what  he  says  when 
you  write  again.  Ferd  is  anxious  to  go  into  partnership 
with  me,  and  you  have  no  idea  what  a  capital  fellow 
Ferd  is.  He  takes  after  Uncle  Ben,  and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal." 
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][o\\    0  RRIED  TIIK   GREAT    CABLE. 

nv 

.    .!•  amei    > 
bonin:      .     Del  roil       I   ha.i   walki  •  rd  to  I  he  pilot 

bousi  tin  a   betti        <      of  a  large  scl n'  stand 

-  nui'  bows  like  a  IniL'v  ghost  or  phantom  ship. 
i:ii   persons  in  tin-  but   n 

j    One,  anil    n<  i  !  ni-i(c>i]    tin' 

i  tin-  throbbm  .  ngine  am 

ru.sh  of  foam  from  i  In-  steamer's  i" 

Snilili-nly    there    came    from    the    schooner   three    sharp 

^a    IK  'in. 
ami      olil 
\Vhilc  a  ppi'.-ip-i'il  al 

tin-        pilot    house 

window  and 

(1       his      cap 

ird  ber     Then 

111'  pillliMl  llir  \\  his 
and      sent 

threi     loud    Masts 

in  n-tiirn   saliilr. 

"That's       Cap 

tain  .losn])' s 

lonei .  i  he   I. Hi 

IT/I/."  remarked 
(  'aplain  \\'  bite,  as 
lii>  i-i'Niimi-d  his 
seat  in  the  dark 

again.  "  I 

lnan\        a 

wit  n   him    lili'ss  his 

heart,      since      the 

days  \ve  wei-e  hoys 

and    made   a    hand 

of    music     all     by 

ourselves." 

Eov   ••'.  as  that 

(.'apla  in  "  Spin 

us  I  he  \  am."  and 
similar  requests 
coining  from  the 
darkness.  showed 
i  bal  l  be  ( 'aptain 

had    plent  \   of  c 

panv. 

"Well,         that 

loner  standing 
in      toward 
ett's  1  la  rbor  hu  hN 
does      remind      me 
of  one.  and    1    will 

L  it,  jiiNt  to  pas 

till-    I  INK' 

••  It  was  111  isi  i. 
during  our  war 
with  Knglaiid. 

that    .lesNiip    and    I 

bor 

" 'I  her.'  lay  the  li  ne  America  n  frigate /SiMpen'oi' rapidly 
fitting  out  for  action,  and  all  the  time  verj  closelj  wati  In  (3 
'>>  the  British  forces  on  the  water  and  on  the  Canadian 

shore. 

Che  stores,  cannon,  and  sails  for  the  British  ships  were 
easily  brought  all  the  way  from  Kn-land  by  water,  but 

Americans  had  to  load  and  unload  ours  a  do/en  limes 
before  we  could  gel  them  b\  the  way  of  the  Oswego  River 

from   the   Atlantic  sealioard. 

\  thing  had  -one  well,  and  all  the  fittings  for  the 
frigate  had  arrived  except  I  lie  big  cable.  The  other 
stores  had  been  .shipped  round  at  night  in  boats,  but  by 


:t  >  -j  -8 
'  ^r>'-» 

x  ¥^L-^ 

^  -    ^    'T?   X>v^^ 

^^ife  >: 
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were    farm  !IO\.N    near   Saekell's    Ear 


the   lime  the  cable   arrived    the    British    iruard  boats  were 

ilanl    and    numet  OUS.  and  there  lay   the  '.rival   cahlc 

rht   inch     rope,  2    '";(l11    pounds,   and    COO    feet 

;i||    sixteen     miles     from    its   destination.       No   carl 

uas  slrom_r  enough    to  carry   it   throtitr.h    the  \voods,  yet   it. 

could  not  remain  there,  as  the  enemy  would  certainly  try 
to  capture  it.  What  was  to  be  done?  The  stirring  times 

and   sight   of  SO  many  sol •     md  Bailors  bad   inspired  us 

two  boys  with  marlial  ardor,  and  as  Henine  .|essii]i  could 
plav  on  his  father's  life  and  1  uas  possessed  of  an  old 
Snare-drum,  we  bad  often  spent  our  spare  time  together, 
practising,  and  did  very  well. 

"  It  was  i bright  morniiiL;'  in  May  that  Ben nie  bound- 
ed into  the  lot 
w  here  I  was  hoe 
ing,  crying:  '  Hur- 
ry up,  Frank,  and 
hriii";  your  drum. 
They  called  for 
volunteers  in  the 
village  this  morn- 
ing to  carry  the 
cable  over  to  Sack- 
ell's,  and  two  hun- 
dred men  have 
volunteered.  Far- 
mer Smith  says  I 
can  e-o  to  blow 
the  life,  and  the 
men  are  calling 
for  you  to  bring 
your  drum.' 

"  In  ten  min- 
utes we  were  down 
at  the  tavern. 
There  lay  the  ca- 
ble stretched  along 
the  path,  with  the 
men  standing  at 
each  side  of  it. 
There  were  sailors, 
soldiers,  farmers, 
and  farm-boys. and 
a  half -dozen  Os- 
\\  euo  Indians,  and 
Lieutenant  Smith 
running  up  and 
down,  giving  or- 
ders and  telling 
every  one  to  hur- 
ry up.  as  every 
moment  was  pre- 
cious. '  Hooray 
for  the  band! 
here  they  are!' 
shouted  the  men. 
as  Ben  and  I  ap- 
peared, quite  out 
of  breath. 

'Go  it])  trout.'  ordered  the  officer.  'All  hands  lift 
cable.  Forward,  march!'  and  as  we  struck  up  a  lively 
quickstep  with  life  and  drum.no  two  boys  were  prouder 
than  we.  What  a  sight,  it.  was!  That  immense  rope 
lying  on  the  men's  shoulders  like  the  back  of  some  levia- 
than serpent,  and  the  four  hundred  legs  of  the  men  mov- 
ing back  and  forth  like  those  of  a  centipede,  as  away 
they  went  over  hill  and  dale  to  the  tune  of  fife  and 
drum,  while  one  of  the  village  hoys  carried  a,  flag.  The 
man  who  led  oil'  was  a  gunner  by  the  name  of  Joalsson, 
who  was  on  bis  way  from  the  coast  to  join  the  Stqicrior. 
"'•  '""I  a  line  voice,  and  kept  the  men  amused  by  singing 
sea  solids  and  cracking  jokes. 

"Of  course  the  work  was  very  hard  and  galled  some 
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shoulders,  so  the  men  rolled  up  their  jackets  for  cushions 
while  at  every  resting-place  some  who  were  Used  up 
dropped  out,  to  be  replaced  by  others. 

"At  last  Sackett's  Harbor  was  in  sight,  and  the  people 
came  out  to  meet  us.  Such  a  hurrahing  and  banging  of 
guns  was  never  heard  in  that  town  before  as  we  proudly 
marched,  Bennie  and  I  playing  a  tune  very  popular  then, 
to  which  all  hands  sang  the  following  chorus: 

"'Now   I  lieur  the  redcoats  say, 
"We'll   Mrike  our  tents  and   run  away." 

1"|>  they  jurnp  and  away  they  run, 

Without  a  bayonet  or  flag  or  gun. 

Over  the  border,  sans  parade, 

1'eiteock   feather  and  red  cockade. 

Red  cockade  and  peacock  feather, 

\\  e  Yankee  lads  will  tight  forever.' 

"  '  Helloa.  boys!  You  are  not  going  home  right  away, 
arc  you;'  called  out  cheerily  handsome  Lieutenant 
Smith  to  Ben  and  me.  'Those  are  line  lively  marches 
you  play  together.  I  want  you  to  stay  and  enlist  with 
us  011  the  Superior  as  flfer  and  drummer.  It  won't  be 
for  very  long,  and  you  will  find  it  much  easier  than, 
farming.' 

"Bennie  and  I  looked  at  one  another  inquiringly,  but 
as  he  was  the  oldest  I  let  him  speak  for  both. 

'  What  is  the  pay,  sir  ;' 

'  'Five  dollars  a  month  and  found.'  Those  were  big 
wagfs  for  boys  those  days,  but  Bennie  was  cautious,  and 
asked, 

'  'How  often  will  you  salmon  us,  sir  ;': 
'  '(ill.  not  at  all.'  laughed  the  officer,  heartily.    'Salmon 
are  not  in  ship's  stores,  for  sailors  are  not  farmers.' 

''All  right,  sir.  Then  we  will  join,'  replied  Bennie, 
and  in  a  short  while  we  were  both  enlisted  as  volunteers 
on  the  fine  frigate  Superior,  bound  out  on  the  lakes  to 
fight  for  our  country,  and  to  witness  the  greatest  lake 
battle  in  history." 

''  Oh,  Captain  White,  tell  us  the  rest  of  the  story,"  im- 
plored a  dozen  persons  in  the  pilot-house. 

"No,  boys.  No.  It's  too  late  now.  That  will  do  for 
another  yarn.'' 

THE    ROMANCE    OF   COMMERCE. 

VI.— JUI1X  LAW  AND  THE  MISSISSIPPI  BUBBLE. 
BY  J.  MACDONALD   OXLEV. 

"F  CAN  calculate, "said  the  great  astronomer  Sir  Isaac 
L  Newton,  "the  motions  of  wandering  stars,  but  not 
the  madness  of  the  multitude.''  It  would  indeed  take  not 
an  astronomer,  but  a  prophet,  to  predict  to  what  hrrjhis 
of  folly  the  crowd  will  go  if  they  only  have  a  leader  who 
makes  them  big  enough  promises.  What  has  passed  into 
history  as  the  "Mississippi  Bubble''  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this. 

When  the  long  and  splendid  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  at 
last  came  to  a  end,  it  left  France  in  a  very  had  way,  in 
fact,  with  almost  no  money  on  hand.  The  whole  public 
service  reeked  with  corruption.  The  frauds  of  men  in 
otiire  and  of  their  allies  in  the  trading  community  had 
crippled  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  brought  its  com- 
merce almost  to  a  standstill.  The  tillers  of  the  soil  were 
taxed  to  the  utmost  limits  of  human  endurance,  and  the 
Regent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  at  his  wits'  end  as  to 
how  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  state  with  an  empty  trea- 
sury and  no  visible  means  of  filling  it. 

In  this  emergency  there  came  to  him  a  middle-aged 
man  with  a  strange  history  and  a  still  stranger  scheme. 
The  son  of  a  wealthy  Edinburgh  goldsmith,  John  Law, 

*  When  a  bov  or  hired  man  engaged  to  work  for  a  farmer  in  those 
days  lie  often  stipulated  that  he  was  not  to  be  fed  on  sahium  more  than 
a  certain  number  of  times  per  week.  Salmon  were  very  plentiful  and 
cheap,  and  the  farmers  "tabled"  them  ad  nauseam.  Osvvego  salmon 
are  now  scarce  and  protected  by  law  very  strictly. 
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in  the  heyday  of  his  youth,  went  up  to  London,  where  he 
took  high  rank  among  its  fops  and  gallants,  squandered 
all  his  fortune,  killed  a  man  in  a  duel,  was  put  in  prison 
for  the  offence,  and  contrived  to  effect  his  escape.  For 
the  next  twenty  years  he  scoured  the  Continent,  seeking 
in  a  clever  and  systematic  course  of  gambling  to  retrieve 
his  fortunes  and  to  prepare  the  foundation  for  the  great 
enterprises  he  was  planning  in  his  singularly  inventive 
and  daring  mind.  Firmly  convinced  of  the  soundness  of 
the  financial  theories  he  had  conceived,  he  expounded 
them  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe  in  turn.  But  he  met 
with  slight  encouragement  from  any  of  them.  "  I  am 
not  powerful  enough  to  ruin  myself,"  was  the  chilling  re- 
ply of  the  King  of  Sicily.  Louis  XIV.,  although  his  ex- 
chequer was  nearing  exhaustion,  took  no  stock  in  the 
Scotch  adventurer.  At  length  in  the  Regent  he  found  a 
sympathetic  listener,  through  whose  influence  he  was  al- 
lowed, in  May,  1716,  to  establish  a  circulating  and  discount 
bank  with  a  capital  of  six  million  livres. 

This  bank  at  once  had  very  great  success,  and  was  of 
such  real  service  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  its  notes  were 
actually  worth  more  than  gold  and  silver  money,  which 
was  liable  to  depreciation  at  the  whim  of  the  crown. 
The  favor  Law  thus  won  with  statesmen,  courtiers,  and 
common  folk  made  easy  the  adoption  of  a  greater  proj- 
ect, the  Mississippi  scheme,  which  he  promptly  proceeded 
to  set  on  foot. 

It  got  its  name  from  the  noble  river  which  ran  through 
the  richest  part  of  the  French  colony  of  Louisiana. 
France  was  by  this  time  beginning  to  grow  somewhat 
tired  of  her  American  colonies.  They  were  costing  her  a 
mint  of  money  and  makinir  little  return.  Law  now  re- 
vived the  old  idea  that  under  the  prolific  soil  of  the  vast 
vague  territory  of  Louisiana  there  was  boundless  wealth 
in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other  valuable  metals.  He 
proposed  that  a  company  should  be  formed  to  develop 
tins  wealth,  that  miners  and  traders  should  be  sent  out, 
and  that  with  the  proceeds  of  their  toil  the  French  ex- 
chequer, so  wofully  depleted,  should  be  replenished.  His 
proposal  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  in  1717  the  Compa- 
i/iiir  d'( >cciil>'nt  was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  one  hun- 
dred million  livres.  Soon  afterwards  this  company  was 
united  with  the  bank,  which  then  blossomed  out  into 
being  the  Royal  Bank  of  France. 

By  means  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  describe,  the 
shares  of  this  Company  were  put  upon  the  market  in 
such  a  way  as  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  the  wildest  specula- 
tion among  the  French  people  from  peer  to  peasant.  In 
the  year  1719  the  company  was  reorganized,  and  granted 
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prr  rent.      They  were  all   taken    up  within  n   few  weeks. 

Tlie   countrv  people   crowded  up   to   Paris  to  invest  their 

hard  earned  savings,  while  every  second  citizen  joined  in 

the    insane    rush.       Mr.  Fox  Bourne  tells   us    that    Law's 

house    in    liie    Rue   ilc   (jliiincampoix    was    besieged    from 

luoniiiiL!1    I"   night    liy   an   excited    rabble     of   dukes",  duch- 

esses,  merchants,  milkmaids,  and  all  other  representatives 

of  th^    J/O///C.SNI    and    liniiri/i'oixu'.       So   many   were   there 

led   n.  death   or   manned    lor   life  that   Law   hail    to  re- 

6    to  ihe    l-'laee  Yendome.  and    at     length    to    take   tlie 

Hotel    ile   Soissons,   the   garden    of    whii-h,   covering 

Several  acres,  scarcely  sulliccd  to  accommodate  the  frantic 

speculators. 

All  dav  loii.tr  were  the  antechambers   of  ihe  financial 

hero  of  the    hour  crowded  with  persons  of  all  ranks  who 
d    for  I  lie  i  r  t  urn  to  ohtain  the  coveted  shares. 

"  \1  \  son  was  looking  for  a  Duchess  to  escort  my  grand- 
daughter to  Genoa,"  writes  Madame  Ihe  Regent's  mother. 
'  '  Send  a  nd  choose  one  a  I    Mai  la  me    Law's,'  Said    I  :    '  yon 
will  liiul  them  all  sitting  in  her  drawing  -room 

So  soon   as  shares  were  obtained   Iliey    were  taken    into 

.      market    in    Ihe    garden,  lliere   to   lie   traded   with 

among   the   thousands   who   were   ready    to  pay  any  price 

that   was    asked     for   them. 'and    who  generally  sold  them 

i   ;ii   yel   bighi  r  rates.      This   turmoil  of  speculation. 

which    lasted    for  a   whole  year,  has    hardly  a  parallel    in 

i  in-  history  of  financia  1  follies. 

•  ous  and  entertaining   stories  have  Keen  preserved 
of   what    ii  ippi  ned    during   tin.-   heii'hl    of  the    mania         \ 

lucky  cobhler  whose  stall  si I    near   Law's  headquarters 

gained    -,'UO    livres   a    day   by    providing  desk    accommoda- 
tion    for    the    speculators;    and    a    hunchback     whose    de- 
•  as  his  only  stock  in  trade  made  a.  small   fortune 
If    into    a    movahle    wri  l.i  ng  -  desk.         A 
had     long    in     vain     sought     access      to      Law's 
"1    an    original    plan     for     meeting 


],,,,,        Ordering  her  •    lachman    to   run   up  against  a   ]iost. 

i  ,i   mee1    the  great   linancier  in  the  streets. 

nlly    for   three  days    before    La  w 

At   lasl  six-  caught  sight  of  him  approach 

she   cried.       "  I'psel    me!"       The 

coarlm  nd    his  mistress  was   tumbled   out   on 

-Hi         I. aw    at    e    ran   valiantly   to   her  assist 

anCe,  and  then  learned  that  the  lady  sutl'ered  from  no- 
llmi._.  lint  \\aiil  of  Mississippi  shares,  and  so  lie  was  in- 
duced to  allot  her  a  number. 

Hardlv    less    ingenious,  though    not   SO    Successful,  was 

r    [ady,  who,  failing   to  secure  an    invitation    to  a 

where  Law  was  dining,  drove  past  the  door  with 

her   coachman    and    footmen    shouting  out  "  Kire  !    lire!" 

:ii  the  top  of  their  voices,      of  course  all  the  guests,  and 

Law    among  them,  rushed    to    the    windows    to    see  where 

the  lire  was.      The  moment  the  lady  saw  Law  she  sprang 

out   of    her   carriage   and    tried    to   speak    to    him,   but  he, 

seeing  through  her  ruse,  at  once  vanished. 

( )f  course,  in  the  midst  of  this  furious  speculation,  there 
were  those  who  by  quick  ami  daring  action  suddenly 
sprang  from  poverty  to  great  wealth.  The  list  of  Missis- 
Sl'ppeanS,  as  llmse  were  called  who  thus  distinguished 
themselves,  contained  the  names  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred pel-sous  who.  during  the  c<  .nt  i  n  nance  of  the  mania, 
acquired  fortunes  exceeding  -,'i i. (Kin. (II Id  livres.  Andre, 
the  son  of  a  Monlel imart  skinner,  overwhelmed  by  debt 
in  the  year  IT  is.  and  so  utterly  worthless  that,  one  of  his 
creditors  otl'ered  notes  of  hand  signed  by  him  to  the 
amount  of  It), 000  livres  for  a  breakfast,  in  1720  found 
himself  possessor  of  70,000.000.  I  lupin,  a  servant  of  the 
banker  Tourlon,  retired  with  50.000.000.  A  Savoyard 
named  Chambery,  a  porter  and  furniture-polisher,  amassed 
4O.000.000;  and  a  bar-tender,  named  Gabriel  Bourdon, 
realized  :i(). 000,000,  went  over  to  England,  and  returned 
after  the  excitement  had  subsided,  to  play  in  Paris  the  role 
of  milord,  with  carriage  and  servants  galore. 

One  of  the  best  stories  is  told  in  connection  with  Law! 
himself.  One  day  his  coachman  appeared  before  him, 
accompanied  by  two  Capable-looking  men.  "  I  am  going 
to  leave,  monsieur."  said  he,  "and  you  will  need  some 
one  in  my  place.  Here  are  two  men  whom  I  know,  and 
can  recommend.  Take  your  choice.  /  will  /'injui/i'  lln 
iit/it'i-  fin-  ini/Hi'lf." 

All  ordinary  occupations  were  neglected  during  this 
period  of  frenzy,  save  those  by  which  the  shrewdest  of 
the  people  grew  wealthy  in  catering  for  the  extravagant 
ways  of  living  that  prevailed.  The  most  lavish  luxury 
w.is  indulged  in.  I'uris  was  flooded  with  pictures,  jew- 
elry, and  the  like,  which  were  sold  for  fabulous  sums. 

But  of  course  this  state  of  things  could  not  endure  long. 
It  was  inevitable  that.  Law's  scheme  should  soon  reach 
tin-  end  of  its  tether.  It  never  had  any  substantial 
foundation,  and  presently  it  became  necessary  to  bolster 
it,  up  lirst  with  expedients  to  sustain  the  public  interest, 
ami  later  on  with  edicts  forbidding  the  holding  of  gold 
and  silver  in  large  quantities,  in  order  that  the  bank 
mi;jht  have  control  of  all  the  specie  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  e\  pedienls  resorted  to  was  to  bring  from  the 

banks  of   the  .Mississippi  eleven  Indians  as  specimens  of 

the    inhabitants,  the    chief    of    the    parly  being   a    woman. 

who  was  reputed  to  be  a  Oueen  of  a  renowned  tribe  called 

I'eople   of  ihe   Sun.      They  created   quite  a  furor  by 

their  appearance,  and  ai ig  other  things  hunted  down 

before  the  eyes  of  the  Kin^j  and  court  a  stag  which  was 
let  loose  iii  the  Lois  de  I ionlog lie.  They  also  gave  exhi- 
l>  i  hoi  is  of  their  native  dances  in  the  Theatre  Italien. 

Now.  while  the  public  were  amusing  themselves  with 
these  tritles,  some  far  seeing  men  were  arranging1  a  mar- 
riage for  her  dusky  MajesU  which  would  prove  a  bond 
of  union  between  the  two  countries.  She  was  youthful 
and  attractive,  and  had  but  one  drawback,  viz.,  that  as  a 
daughter  of  tin-  sun  she  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  killing 
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her  husband  whenever  she  wearied  of  him.  Notwith- 
standing tliis.  there  were  many  suitors  for  the  fascinating 
Indian's  hand,  and  from  among-  them  she  chose  a  hand- 
some sergeant  of  the  Guards  named  Dubois.  The  mar- 
riage was  duly  solemnized,  and  the  happy  pair  set  sail  for 
their  dominions.  But,  alas  for  poor  Dubois  the  First, 
King  of  Missouri!  lie  had  hardly  landed  when  his  1'aith- 
less  spouse  had  him  killed,  and  probably  he  was  eaten 
by  her  tribe. 

In  spite  of  expedients  and  edicts,  however,  Law's  mighty 
fabric  began  to  totter,  and  wilder  panic  to  take  the  place 
of  wild  speculation.  The  following  lines,  which  were 
sung  by  the  mob,  expressed  the  experience  of  the  major- 
ity who  had  yielded  themselves  to  the  gambling  fever: 
"  Limdi,  j'achetai  des  actions  ; 

Mnrdi,  jr  gagnai  des  millions; 

Mei  credi,  j'ornai  mon  menace  ; 

Jendi,  je  |>ris   mi   equipage  ; 

Vendredi,  jo  m'en  fus  en   l>ul ; 

Et  Saniedi  a  1'liopital." 

The  English  being  somewhat  like  this: 

"On  Monday  I  bought  share  on  share; 
On  Tuesday  I  was  a  millionaire; 
On   Wednesday  I  took  a  grand  abode ; 
On  Thursday  in  my  carriage  rode  ; 
On  Friday  drove  to  the  opera  ball ; 
Oil  Saturday  went  to  the  pauper's  hall." 

Of  course  Law  himself  no  less  than  his  mischievous 
system  came  in  for  a  great  deal  of  hard  feeling,  and  one 
day  his  carriage,  which  fortunately  for  him  bad  no  oecu 
pant,  was  set  upon  by  an  angry  mob  and  broken  to 
pieces  right  in  front  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  where  Par- 
liament was  then  holding  a  morning  session.  The  Pres- 
ident, having  occasion  to  leave  the  chamber  for  a  mo- 
ment, was  told  of  what  had  happened.  Hastening 
back,  he  struck  a  dramatic  attitude,  and  recited  the  fol- 
lowing impromptu  verse,  which  had  great  celebrity  at 

the  time : 

"Messieurs,  messieurs,  bonne  nouvelle! 
Le  carrosse  de  Law  cst  reduit  en  eannelle." 

It  has  been  very  well  translated  thus: 

u  Sirs,  sirs,  great  news!     What  is  it?     It's — 
They've  smashed  Law's  carriage  into  bits." 

But  the  collapse  of  the  great  Mississippi  bubble  was  no 
subject  for  joking.  In  proportion  as  the  elation  and  ex- 
travagance produced  by  its  growth  were  great  beyond 
precedent,  in  like  manner  were  the  depression  and  ruin 
wrought  by  its  explosion  woful  beyond  description.  "  It 
is  inconceivable,". writes  a  contemporary  historian,  "to 
those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  horrors  of  those  times, 
and  who  look  back  upon  them  now  as  on  a  dream,  that 
a  sudden  revolution  did  not  break  out;  that  Law  and  the 
Regent  did  not  perish  by  a  tragical  death." 

As  it  was,  utterly  ruined  and  disgraced.  Law  fled  the 
country,  and  died  a  pauper's  death  in  Venice,  leaving 
poor  overcreclulous  France  burdened  with  a  debt  of  more 
than  three  billion  livres,  and  with  her  trade  and  capital 
so  disorganized  that  the  mischief  could  never  be  ade- 
quately repaired.  Such  was  the  lamentable  result  of  the 
famous  and  unfortunate  Mississippi  Bubble. 


the  surgeon  ordered  the  nurses  to  bind  the  111:111  fast  pr 
to  tin-  operation. 

"Never!"    protested  the    soldier.    ."Yon    mav    tear   i 
from  my  breast,  but  you  shall  mil    bind  rue!      Ciin  yon  get  me  a 
fiddle  "." 

His  request  was  complied  with,  and  he  proceeded  to  tune  the 
instrument,  after  which  lie  said,  "So.  doctor,  now  \  on  can 
begin."  And  lie  played  during  the  whole  of  tin;  operation, 
which  lasted  forty  minutes,  without,  uttering  a  single,  false  note 
or  disturbing  his  features  in  the  slightest. 


A  BRAVE  SOLDIER, 

A  HUNDRED  years  ago  the  unfortunate  people  who  came  into 
JT\_  the  hands  of  the  surgeons,  generally  soldiers  or  sailors  who 
had  been  hurt  in  action,  were  forced  to  undergo  the  operations 
necessary  to  the  prolongation  of  life  without  taking  ether  or 
chloroform,  :is  is  now  administered  to  make  the  patient  uncon- 
scious, and  so  free  from  pain  attendant  upon  the.  operation.  To 
secure  quiet  often  the  subject  had  to  be  bound  by  ropes,  so  that 
much  as  lie  might  desire  to  wince  he  was  utterly  unable,  to  do 
so.  Occasionally  patients  would  show  remarkable  fortitude  at 
the  crisis  of  their  troubles,  but  none,  ever  showed  more  than  :i 
soldier,  who,  on  the  morning  after  the  battle  of  Yorktown  (19th 
October,  1781),  was  brought  into  the  hospital,  having  been  shot 
iu  the  knee.  It  was  found  necessary  to  amputate  the  limb,  and 


A   DAINTY    PIJXI-ITSIIION. 

THE  time  is  fast  approaching  when  we  all  want  to  begin  to 
make  Christmas  presents  for  friends  and  relatives,  and  now- 
adays it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  think  up  new  gifts  that  can  be 
made  at  home  without,  much  expense  and  that  are  pretty  and 
attractive.  Vet,  with  a  little  thought,  a  girl  can  make  simple 
little  articles  that  will  be  quite  as  acceptable  as  much  mine  ex 
pensive  but  less  useful  presents. 

A  pin-cushion,  for  example,   is  always  a   desirable,   thing   to 
have  at  hand.     The  one  that  the  picture  shows  is  quite  novel 
and    very    pretty, 
and   as  it    is  also 
very  easy  to  make, 
it  is  a  good  model 
to  choose. 

First  select  a 
dainty  china  bowl 
of  about  three 
inches  in  diame- 
ter; if  you  are 
making  the  cush- 
ion for  a  blue 
room,  let  it  be  blue 
and  white  ;  it  yon 
do  not  care  for 
that,  choose  auy 
color  you  prefer, 
only  make  sure 
that  the  china  is 
fine  and  the  color- 
ing delicate. 

Cut  a  round  of  card-board  that  will  exactly  (it  the  bowl  at  a 
distance  of  one-half  inch  below  the  rim.  Pile  up  on  it,  upon 
one  side,  strands  of  wool  wadding  or  tine  curled  hair,  till  you 
have  a  perfect  mound  ;  then  cover  it  with  a  soft  bit  of  white 
cloth,  exactly  as  you  would  cover  a  button-mould. 

Cut  a  disk  of  line  white  linen  one  inch  larger  round  than  the 
board,  and  embroider  upon  it  any  tiny  flower  in  keeping  \\ith 
the  bowl.  Those  in  the  drawing  are  forget-me-nots,  and  the 
china  is  blue  and  white,  but  what  is  best  for  your  purpose  you 
alone  can  tell. 

When  the  llowers  are  worked,  press  them  thoroughly,  and 
make  an  outer  cover  for  the  cushion  of  the  embroidered  linen. 
Take  care  that,  it  is  quite  smooth  and  tight;  then  paste  round 
the  inner  edge  of  the  bowl  ami  drop  the  cushion  in.  When  it 
is  dry,  it  will  be  tirm  and  ready  for  use. 


A   NOTE   ABOUT   WATER. 

WHERE  does  all  the  water  iu  the  sea  come  from,  is  a  ques- 
tion that,  many  a,  small  boy  has  asked  his  father,  and 
which  many  a  father  has  found  himself  utterly  unable  to  answer. 
Some  idea  of  where  it  comes  from  may  be  gathered  from  a  glance 
at  the  following  table  of  the  hourly  quantity  of  water  dischai  gcd 
into  the  sea  annually  by  some  of  the  best-known  rivers  of  the' 
world.  It  was  compiled  by  an  expert,  and  may  be  accepted  as 
accurate : 


River. 

Million  cubic 

1.  ct  |...|      ...Ml  . 

3700 

Eiver. 

Nile 

Million  culii 

fettj.,.,  1  

f.r.u 

La  Pliil-i 

3100 

Rhine 

230 

2070 

Kibe       

Ion 

Vol":i 

...        11  '-ill 

S.'illC  

80 

960 

Thames  

40 

Ranees  .  - 

700 

This, of  course, throws  the  question  back  a  step.  The  question 
becomes,  where  does  the  water  in  the  rivers  come  from"?  When 
that  is  answered  by  the  statement  that  it.  comes  from  the  hills, 
we  have  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  go.  Water  is  an  clement, 
and  what  its  original  source  may  be,  no  man  knows. 
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A    I'l.'IVII 

i'EAR-Oi  i>.  "  Alice,  do  you  like  cake  .'" 

'YeS,  dear.   \  cry    much    indeed." 

ii  i    'ii  M:I>II>.   ••  Then  you  just  watch  me  eat  it." 


\    SHORT    MiYAGB. 
TIIFI.-K   was  a   sharp   hoy    in   Ccilioes 
Anil>n  "ins   in  go  on   ;i  croes  ; 
So    In-    i  liuchleil    :inil    laughed 
\\  lull-   In1   limit    him   :i    raughed 
In   :i   forest — I  (In  not   know   whoes. 


\Vhrn    it     w  as    linl-lii-il.  s:ii(l    lie, 

"  Nun      I'll    |iailillr    rlr.'ir    over    till'    86  j" 

Knl    In-  ilnln'1    go   l':ir, 
Kur  along  came   Ins  mar, 
Who  paddled  him  over  her  lie. 


K.  W.  M. 


AT    S'l'I   •!  \  KSAN'T    PARK. 

ATM   Ku, A.  "You'll  have  to  take  Fido  back,  I'm  afraid.     Tlie 
sinu  says.  •  No  dogs  allowed  in  I  his  I'ai -k.'  " 

EVA.  ••  1'inl.  anntic.  1'iilo  is  not  a  liniil  dog.     He's  the  most  si- 

Icnlest  lilllr  fellow  in  I  hr  world." 


THE  MONKIA  'S  M  I.I. 

p    :mt    on    \oiir-.-U,  '  the  Monkey  s:iiil, 
\-    -:  .     ll|»    hi-hind    ll.'    >:iahhe<l    Ihr    Tollr.m    li\     tin'    head 

11,811         1     dO     Mot     hllll     \olll     ll'l  111.   I     III1SI  — 

Your   ll|i[M'l    JiuV   a   ^pl.-lnii,!   !-a\\.  lln-   !o\\i-l    r:i!rln-s  all    Hie  dust." 


AT   SIASIOXSKTT. 

••i  in.  niaiiiiiia.'  i-\rlaiiiiijcl  1'cn-y  tlir  olln-r  da\,  when  he  saw 
a  hii-i-  lihirli-h  whii-li  hail  jnsi  licrn  rau^lit.  "  look  ;it  the  poor 
lish  Inini;  to  hreathe  through  his  ears." 


•mi-:  I.HNC;  .\Nit  THE  siiiurr  OF  IT. 

I-' l; i  i>.  "  Tapa.  1  don't  link  it's  fair  for  tall  ineiis  to  wear  their 
Imn-iTs  as  /«»</  as  iluy  ran.  an'  for  us  hoys  to  \\  ear  onrs  as  x/uu-f, 
as  \ve  ran.  I  link  urown  inens  might  meet  us  half-way." 


'I'linm  ,i:s  ( liinkiiiti  <il  ii  lii-i    l:>list<r).   ••  Maniina,  if  a   lolister  bad 
the  lieailai-lir,  he'il  he  awfully  sick,  wouldn't  he?" 


I. II  II. I       f'llll.ll1     iic/n>    htlx  jll»l    hri/iill    In   alillll/     llllllll'lll     hinlur/H. 

"Papa,  \\hieh   ilo   you   think    is    \Mirse      fur  a   tad|iole   to  think 
about  lo-inoi-row.  or  for  a  iVo^  to  remember  yesterdaj  '" 

FATHER  "  \Vh\ .  my  son.  it  seems  to 
me  il  would  he  a  urea  I  relief  to  either 
not  to  have  to  think  of  t<>-(lui/. " 


"  M.\Y UK  I  have  an  ugly  color,  as  you  say."  said  the  Carrot  to 
the  Heel.  "  lint  when  I  am  none  I  hope  some  one  may  say  a  good 
word  forme.  1 1  seems  to  me  a  dead  Carrot  has  a  better  chance 
for  respect  than  a  ili-ml  lifitl." 

And  Hie  Meet  turned  even  redder  in  the  face  and  had  nothing 
more  to  say. 

JOUXXIK.  "Papa,  when  you  set  the  hen  on 'picked  eggs,' will 

she  hatch  out  pii-kiil  rliii-itux  .'" 


"Look.   papa,  look!"  said    little 
\\  .....  i.    pointing      to      the     nc\\ 

"  There's  heel  i  a   I'll  -s  lip    in    |  In-   'I,  \    ! 

moon's  all  Moke!" 


llar- 

oon. 

'J'hc 


:.//  dinner),  ".Mamma,  \\ha.t, 
makes  us  eat  soup  tiisl  anil  then  fish? 
Is  ii  ,so  the  lish  can  >/f>  in  *ifiitiiiii itif .'" 


•  YES,"  said  (he  Cain-pillar,  "  I'm  in- 
\ilcil  to  the  party,  i  only  \\ish  my  legs 
\\  en-  longei 

"  And  so  am  I."  said  tin-  old  ( Jr:iud- 
daddy -long-legs,  "ami  1  on!\  \\ish  m\ 

si acll    W  err    lii";;el  ." 


'I'uMMli:.  ••  Mamma.  I  link  n  's  awful 
funny  lo  say  ha  li\  is  cut  I  in'  'i-r  leelli. 
1  link  n  'il  be  a  lu-.-ip  liei  icr  lo  say  her 
1  IT  I  Ii  an-  en  1 1  i  n'  'IT  ^  n  ins." 


"  YOI  '!•  lid  ter  lie  '4001!."  said  nurse 
to  haliy  Si  i  i  ling,  "'cause  if  you  don't,  the 
"lil  man  'II  get  you  and  burn  yon  up." 

"Well."  said  Si  irliuy,.  ••  he  might  burn 

and    hum  as  much    as  lie  could,  1ml    he 

couliln'i    unmake  me.  because    w  hen   all 

;'ody    was   burned    aw  ay.  ii-liut   ir.mlil 

.  irilli  I/if  lij'i  .'" 

And    i  he    little    boy   didn't    know    he 
soul. 


THE    GOSLING'S  UE^TEST. 

flo  in,)  weep,  O  iJiiKliiiLr  ilwir,"  "Kin-  ulie  li:is  said  when  she  is  well 

Said  i-inil  "Id  Doctor  Quack.  She's  goin<j  to  punish  me. 
•  Your  inntliiT  will  I.,'  well  n^iin 

Before  daylight  cumes  !i.-n  !.  "So,  Doctor,  do  your  level  best, 

Prescribe  the  things  you  know 

'"-'"-1 :  boo-hoo!    'I'll. if.-  why  I  weep,"  Are  sure  to  keep  her  liere  until 

S::nl  Gosling,  tearfully.  J-ve  had  a  chance  to  grow." 


• 
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DONNY     DUNCAN'S     VOLCANO. 


BY    WILLIAM    DKYSDALE. 


IF  ever  the  glory  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  its  radiant 
islands  breaks  upon  you,  and  you  breathe  the  warm 
moist  air  and  see  the  cloud-tipped  peaks  of  St.  Kilts  or 
St.  Eustatius,  you  will  hear  the  story  of  Donny  Duncan's 
volcano.      People  there  like  to  tell  it  over  and  over,  lay- 
ing great  stress  upon  the  shower  of 
stones  that  threatened    to  destroy 
all    the  houses,  and   pointing    out 
the  peak  from  which  the  fire  and 
ashes  burst;  for  Donny  Duncan's 
volcano    was  a  real  one,  with  no- 
thing cheap  about  it. 

Donny  Duncan  and  his  friend 
Frank  Sturges  were  two  hearty 
American  boys  from  Maine,  who 
went  down  to  the  West  Indies  to 
have  a  good  time,  and  if  half  the 
stories  told  about  them  are  true, 
they  must  have  had  it.  They  had 
every  chance  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, having  a  great  stock  of 
American  health  and  spirits,  more 
money  than  they  really  needed, 
and  the  best  state-room  in  the 
ship.  Donny's  father  was  prin- 
cipal owner  of  the  new  three-mast 
schooner  Sea  Urchin,  of  Eastport ; 
and  when  the  vessel  loaded  with 
ice  for  St.  Kitts,  with  orders  to 
bring  a  cargo  of  sugar  from  An- 
tigua to  New  York,  Donny  and 
his  friend  went  along. 

The  only  thing  in  the  world  that 
troubled  Donny  was  his  name. 
His  real  name  was  John  Duncan; 
but  when  he  was  a  very  small  boy 
he  called  himself  Donny,  and  the 
name  is  likely  to  stick  to  him  as 
long  as  he  lives,  particularly  since 
it  has  become  associated  with  the 
volcano  which  he  encountered. 

One  day  while  the  Sea  Urchin 
lay  anchored  in  the  roadstead  at 
St.  Kitts,  Donny  went  up  on  deck 
with  a  big  cushion  in  his  hand  and 
threw  it  down  in  the  shade  of  the 
after-deck  house.  In  that  hot  cli- 
mate such  a  proceeding  meant 
that  he  was  about  to  lie  down  and 
compose  himself,  and  that  was 
what  he  did. 


A  fairer  scene  than  he  looked  upon,  as  he  lay  there 
resting  his  head  upon  his  hand,  never  met  the  eye  of  man 
or  boy.  There  beside  him  was  St.  Kills,  its  velvety  green 
peak,  called  Mount  Misery,  re.-irhing  up  into  the  clouds. 
Far  away  to  the  eastward  was  Antigua,  from  that  dis- 


TUEKE'S    NO    MAKE  BELIEVE    VOLCANO    ABOUT    THIS." 
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tance  low  and  hazy.     Tin-  dim  spol  ID  ih< 
Moutserrat,  where   llic    lime  juice   comes   from.      'I 
:      lay    Saha.   hold    and    plain,   '.v   I  li    hei 

years  ago  was  a  volcano,  bul  tliai  iiov 
grass  and  bush.  CNCI  -pi   when   in  hi  I  he 

MIM  linrns  it    brown.      This  was   ihc   pi  ln«-h    I 'on 

ny's  name  was  soon  to  he  given,  bin    In-  did   not  ki 
as  ho  lay  upon  the  cushion  on  t  lie  deck  of  t  In-  ,sv  n  I '  r<-h  i  u . 
"Tliai    S:il>a   is  tin-  mcaiicsi  place  I  ever     aw  in    my 

lifc."  lie    said    In    himself,   as    he    lav    (here    in    the  shade, 
"  ll    is  handsome;    anybody    i  mil    tliat.       Hut   such 

people!     I  suppose    it's  the\    are   stlj    Dutch 

and  don'l    km  '  I  ler.       Ti.'  lie  Dutcll  i 

ing1  an  island  away  down  here  in  the  Wesl  Indie-'    I  owe 

island   a  grudge,  and    I'll    ]>ay  il    wilh   good    solid    in- 
terest if  Frank   will  slam!  hy  me." 

\l   thai,  inoinenl.  when   il   would   have  hecn    far  belter  if 

he  had  kepi  out  of  sight,  Frank  Sturges  appeared  on  deck. 
"Frank."   Donny  called,  "you're  just  the  man  I  waul 

I  have  a  lilllc  excitement  on  hand  I'm-  thai  heaiili 
fill  Dutch  island  of  Saba.  I'll  drive  exery  man.  woman, 
and  child  oil'  of  it.  within  ihrci  day  if  you'll  go  in  with 
me." 

Franl;  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.      "Why,  'said 

lie,  "  I  here  are  I  wo  or  three  hundred  people  on  the  island. 

I  )o   you    propose  to   turn    the    Si'n    I'rrliiii    inlo   a    man  of 

The  people  are  mean  enough   to  he  driven   inlo  the 

sea,  but  I'm  afraid  if  wouldn't   work." 

"No,"  Donny  laughed.  "I'm  mil  -join";  to  bombard 
them;  liui  we  owe  them  a  scare,  and  it  would  be  undigni- 
fied in  us  nol.  to  pay  it  oil'.  Didn't  we  go  there  peaceably 
in  the  Captain's  gig  a  few  days  auo.  1<>  visit  our  Dutch 
neighbors?  And  didn't  we  stop. in  a  melon  patch  because 
we  were  hot  and  thirsty;  And  didn't  the  inhospitable 
old  Dutchman  who  owned  the  melons  (I  hough  he  couldn't 
have  been  a  Dutchman,  either,  because  he  spoke  English) 
— didn't  he  and  about  lil'ly  of  his  friends  rush  at  us  with 
clubs  and  stones?  And  wouldn't  they  have  murdered  us 
on  the  spot,  and  perhaps  eaten  our  llesh  aflorwards  (thej 
MI'-  Dutchmen,  and  therefore  no  doubt,  cannibals),  if 
we  hadn't  taken  to  our  Yankee  heels  and  reached  the 
boat  and  pushed  oil'?  Answer  me  thai,  will  vou,  Mr 
Frank  Sturges.'" 

"  It's  all  very  true,"  Frank  replied.  "They're  a  mean 
lot  over  there,  and  I've  no  doubt  they  would  have  killed 
US  for  the  sake  of  two  or  three  melons.  But  Saba  is 
twelve  or  lifteon  miles  away,  and  there  are  several  hun- 
dred people  on  the  island.  How  do  you  propose  to  drive 
them  off?" 

"  Just  as  easy."  Donny  answered,  "as  lying  here  and 
watching  that  gray  cloud  tangle  itself  in  the  top  of  Mount, 
Misery.  There  are  several  hundred  people  there,  as  you 
say,  but  they  are  all  slow  .  MJ  norant  old  Dutchmen  :  no — 

"They  were  fast  enough  when  they  started  for  us  the 
other  day,"  Frank  interrupted. 

"No  steamer  ever  touches  Ihere,"  Donny  went  on, 
"and  as  there  are  no  schools,  of  course  the  people  are 
ignorant.  Ignorant  people  are  easily  scared,  and  I  intend 
to  give  them  a  good  scare,  if  you're  with  me." 

"Of  course  I'm  with  you, "said  I1' rank;  "hut  how  are 
you  going  to  scare  them  :" 

"Do  you  see  that,  conical  peak  with  the  hollow  top?" 
said  Donny.  pointing  to  flic  extinct,  volcano  on  Saha. 
"  That  was  once  a  howling  lire  -,pii(ing  volcano.  The 
people  there  all  know  it,  and  you  may  depend  upon  il. 

the  thing  they   fear   most    is   that    the    volca nav    break 

out  again.      I'm  going  to  set  the  old  volcano  ai   work." 

"Now  you're  talking-  nonsense.  Donny,"  Frank  re- 
plied. "You  know  very  well  that  nobody  can  set  an 
old  volcano  going." 

"I  don't  mean  really  to  set  it  going,"  said  Donnv, 
"only  apparently.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thinu  as 
gunpowder?  Do  you  know  anyl.hing  about  Creek-fire 


it  pov\  der  drilled   into  a 

:<  >  shake  that  little  island 

•    lion    much    red  I1  re   burned    m 

link   would    make   them 

I    again,  and  drive 

lliem  oil  \Vouldn'i    il   be  worth  a  year's 

eed  thai  c: •  afler  us  w  il  h  a 

,.|ul>    ,  '     jetting  away  in  a  boat?     He's 

to    frighten.       I    don'l    care   anything 
if  i  liem 

ik  threw  himself  do\\  n  beside  (he  cushion,  and 
e<]  Don  M  \  Duncan  nil  i  hey  were'  boil  i  nearly  smother- 
ed. "What  an  idea!"  he  cried  al  length.  "Hut  do  you 
think  \ve  can  do  il  ?  Where  could  we  ever  gel,  the  pow- 
der- And  w  hat  a  job  it  would  be  to  lug  all  the  things  up 
to  the  top  of  that  old  crater!" 

It  can  be  done  very  easily,"  Donny  replied,  "and 
without  any  trouble  to  us  at  all.  All  we'll  have  to  do 
will  be  to  pay  ihe  hills,  which  won't  he  large.  Here  are 
eight  sailors  aboard  this  schooner  doing  nothing,  and 
won't  have  anything  lo  do,  likely,  for  a  week  or  two. 
You  know  we  can  have  the  (.'a [ita in's  gig  whenever  we 
uanl  it.  and  it  will  be  the  easiest,  thing  in  the  world  to 
gel.  I  lie  gig  and  two  good  men  to  go  off  sailing  and  fish- 
iii".  for  i  wo  or  three  days.  Then  we'll  let  the  men  into 
the  secret,  and  pay  Ihcm  ucll  for  doing  the  work." 

"That's  the  ticket."  Frank  shouted:  "you've  hit  it 
exactly." 

"Oil,  I  have  it  all  thought  out, "Donny  went  on. 
"We'll  not  even  go  up  to  the  crater  ourselves;  not  a  bit 
of  it.  Let  the  men  go  up,  and  we'll  slay  below  and  see 
the  fun.  Hut  we  must  lie  careful  where  we  buy  the  pow- 
der and  red  lire,  or  we'll  give  the  whole  thing  away. 
We'll  need  about  two  kegs  of  powder,  and  it  won't  do  to 
buy  so  much  in  St.  Kitts.  We'll  sail  over  to  Antigua 
and  buy  one  keg  there.  It's  lucky  these  islands  are  so 
close  together,  isn't,  it?  We  must  land  the  stuff  after 
dark,  of  course,  and  the  men  can  carry  it  up  the  moun- 
tain, and  perhaps  drill  holes  for  the  blasts  the  same  night. 
Then  the  next  night,  we'll  go  back  and  set  her  off.  There's 
a  big  hollow  up  in  that  crater,  so  they  say,  and  the  men 
can  work  there  without  danger  of  detection.  You  see, 
Frank,  the  Saha  people  are  in  constant  dread  of  that  old 
volcano,  and  the  minute  they  feel  a  shock  and  see  the 
llame  up  there  they'll  be  wild." 

How  well  the  boys  carried  out  this  dangerous  plan  can 
be  seen  best  from  the  results.  Several  nights  later  they 
and  two  sailors  from  the  Sen  Urcltin  landed  upon  the 
island  of  Saha,  close  by  the  foot  of  the  extinct  volcano. 
They  carried  no  bundles,  for  all  the  preliminary  work  had 
been  done  the  night  before;  but  they  made  careful  plans 
about  meeting  at  the  boat  before  daylight,  a  tall  cocoanut- 
i  recon  i.he  shore  being  the  landmark  to  guide  them  to  the 

spol    \\  here  she  lay  well  hidden  ill  a  little  bay. 

Afler    separating    IV the    sailors,   the    boys    moved 

leisurely  along  toward  the  only  .settlement,  on  the  island 

a  collection  of  lifleen  or  twenty  .stone  huts  inhabited 
principally  by  lishermen.  There  was  no  need  to  hurry, 
for  it  would  take  the  sailors  some  time  to  reach  the  sum- 
mil  of  tin'  mountain  and  begin  operations. 

Quiet  Saba  was  fast  asleep.  Occasionally  the  boys 
passed  a  rude  house,  but  there  was  no  light  in  any  window. 

The  iropical  m,  which  when   they  landed  had  made 

the  island  almost  as  bright  as  day.  disappeared  behind  a 
black  cloud  and  left  them  in  total  darkness.  But  they 
did  not  complain  of  this;  it  was  all  the  better  for  their 
purpose. 

'  A  jolly  dark  night  for  a  volcano  to  show  what  it  can 
do,"  Frank  whispered. 

"  Yes;  and  we're  near  enough,  too,"  Donny  answered. 
"Here's  the  place  for  us  to  watch,  in  the  corner  where 
these  two  stone  walls  meet.  We  can  see  everything  that 
i  1. 1  P  pens  from  here." 
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They  were  climbing  the  nearest  wall— not  a  high  one, 
but  so'  loosely  built  that  the  top  stones  rolled  off  under 
their  weight —when  the  whole  island  shook  with  a 
tremendous  crash. 

Crash!  crash!  There  were  two  terrible  shocks,  about 
thirty  seconds  apart,  that  were  heard  from  St.  Eustatius 
to  Antigua,  and  on  Montserrat,  forty  miles  away.  They 
seemed  so  near  that  they  alarmed  even  the  boys,  who 
were  expecting  them.  Donny  and  Frank  rolled  pell-mell 
behind  the  wall. 

"  That'll  fetch  them,"  Donny  whispered.  "  Now  watch 
for  the  light." 

It  seemed  like  an  hour  to  the  excited  boys,  but  in 
reality  it  was  not  more  than  sixty  seconds,  before  a.  tiny 
star  appeared  upon  the  mountain-top.  In  ten  seconds 
more  the  star  had  grown  into  a  bright  red  glare.  And 
such  a  glare!  It  was  brighter  than  the  deepest  sunset 
glow,  and  it  illuminated  the  mountain-side,  and  set  the 
whole  island  ablaze.  It  was  so  thrilling  and  ghastly 
that  the  boys  trembled  and  took  hold  of  one  another. 

"Who  ever  saw  red-fire  make  such  a  terrible  glare 
before?"  Frank  whispered. 

"Half  of  it's  reflection,"  Donny  answered.      "There's 
a  great  black   cloud   directly  over   the  crater,  and  that* 
reflects  the  light.      Hark!    what's  that?" 

A  man's  voice,  shouting,  was  heard  a  long  way  off.     It 
sounded  unearthly  in  the  still  night,  under  the  red  glare. 
A  nearer  voice  shouted.     Then  a  confusion  of  voices  in 
the  little  settlement;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all — 
Crash  !     Crash  ! 

Two  more  blasts  had  gone  off,  one-third  of  a  keg  of 
powder  in  each.  Instead  of  shouts  now  there  were  shrieks 
about  their  ears.  Lights  appeared  in  the  little  houses.  A 
big  bell  began  to  ring'. 

Ding-dong!  ding-dong!  There  was  a  small  church  in 
the  settlement,  and  somebody  was  ringing  the  bell  to 
arouse  the  people.  But  what  need  of  that,  when  every- 
body was  awake  and  shouting?  Men  and  women,  half 
clad,  were  running  about  like  mad.  A  dozen  of  them 
passed  the  spot  where  the  boys  lay. 
Crash!  Two  more  blasts. 

"That's  the  last  of  the  blasts,"  Donny  whispered. 
"There  were  only  six.  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  I'm  getting 
enough  of  this  thing.  What's  that?" 

Both  boys  made  this  exclamation  together,  and  seized 
one  another  tight.  For  this  crash  did  not  die  away  like 
the  others.  It  rolled  and  rolled  and  echoed  and  rumbled, 
but  it  did  not  stop. 

The  earth  continued  to  shake.  Under  their  very  feet 
the  solid  rock  upon  which  they  crouched  began  to  trem- 
ble. No  shock  from  a  blast,  that  long-continued  quiver. 
It  was  a  slight  motion,  but  sickening  to  the  stomach.  The 
boys,  as  close  together  as  they  could  be,  looked  anxiously 
each  in  the  other's  face. 

While  they  looked,  the  light  changed.  It  was  no 
longer  red,  but  yellow.  The  whole  island  now  was  yel- 
low instead  of  red.  Together  they  looked  toward  the 
mountain-peak.  Instead  of  a  steady  red  glare,  the  moun- 
tain was  belching  forth  yellow  fire  and  red-hot  rocks.  A 
shower  of  something  pattered  upon  the  ground  beside 
them;  some  of  it  touched  and  scorched  their  faces.  It 
was  ashes.  Scores  of  people  were  running  past  them 
toward  the  boat-lauding,  shrieking.  • 

"  It's  the  volcano!"  Donny  shouted.  "  The  blasts  have 
started  it,  sure  enough.  Run  for  it,  Frank!  We  must 
reach  the  boat!" 

They  leaped  the  wall  and  ran,  and  five  seconds  later  a 
shower  of  heavy  stones  fell  where  they  had  been  crouch- 
ing. They  were  with  the  crowd  now,  but  nobody  took 
any  notice  of  them. 

"The  men!"  Donny  cried,  as  they  ran.      "Oh,  what 
will  become  of  our  sailors  011  the  mountain?" 
"  Get  to  the  boat!"  Frank  panted. 
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No  trouble  now  to  see  the  tall  cocoanut-tree  that 
pointed  their  way.  Flame  was  bursting  from  the  moun- 
tain as  though  tired  from  a  mighty  cannon.  Hot  stones 
were  rolling  down  the  steep  slope.  As  they  ran,  they 
saw  that  their  hands  were  black  with  smoke  and  ashes. 
It  was  life  or  death  now  to  reach  the  boat.  Donny  was 
in  the  lead,  and  was  first  at  the  cocoanut-tree.  But  no 
boat  lay  ready  for  them,  for  the  rope  was  cut. 

"  Gone !"  Donny  wailed.  "Oh,  Frank,  Frank,  the  boat 
is  gone!" 

"  Up  the  beach,  then  —  up  the  beach!"  Frank  shouted. 
"There  are  plenty  of  boats  at  the  landing.  Somebody 
will  give  us  a  lift.  Keep  your  pluck,  old  fellow." 

Once  more  they  were  in  the  crowd.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  people  now  instead  of  scores,  and  all  wild. 
There  were  plenty  of  boats,  but  in  the  panic  twenty  or 
thirty  people  were  crowding  into  sail-boats  that  should 
have  held  no  more  than  six. 

A  little  further  up  the  beach,  apart  from  the  croud, 
the  boys  saw  two  men  spring  into  a  boat,  while  a  third 
man  was  shoving  it  off.  They  made  a  dash  for  it,  and 
caught  the  boat  and  clambered  in. 

"Plenty  of  room,  lads,"  said  a  hearty  English  voice. 
"  Why,  you  be  the  boys  who  were  in  my  melon  patch  a 
week  ago.  But  it's  all  one  now;  we'll  never  see  the  suu. 
shine  again  oil  poor  old  Saba." 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other,  but  said  not  a  word.  It 
was  not  necessary,  for  both  saw  that  the  man  for  whose 
benefit  they  had  started  all  this  terror  was  the  very  man 
who  had  rescued  them  from  it. 
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.mil  breathed    pun 

as  dotted  u  ith  boa 

hni  vi .  safe   in    i .  \\  ere  :i  n\ 

.,  hind  to  ]  1 1  mad<    I  '"ii  n>  a  nd  Frank  >li  ml 

\  ml  i  be  sa  ilors 

pit    of    ill' 

" Ho,  shipmates !  Here  \ou  are,  safe  and  sound! 
We've  loo  •  and  low  for  you.  <  !limb  over,  gents, 

our  on n 

1 1  n  as  the  voice  of  one  of  the  sailors,  and  there  \v:is  the 

Jon      ide.      Tin1  l'i>.\  s  fell  as  though  a 

house   had   heen   lifted   from   them   lo    Mini    tin-    two 

afe.      They  were  soon   in  their  own  ho: it  and  out.  of 

till'    little    !'•          •  ,ieks  that    liovered    as  close    to 

the  shore  as  seemed  safe.      If  i  he\  eon  1. 1  on  I  v  lie  sure  now 

that  i f  i  lie  island  people  had  beeu  killed ! 

"  Eruption !"  said  one  of  i  he  .sailors.     "  Well.  I  si  , 

i  make-believe  volcano  about  this.    5Tou 

heard  the  last,  two   hlasls.'      \\'e   \\ere  half  way  down   the 
mountain    when   the\    \'.enl    oil'.       ll    must    have   heen   the 
heat   tired  them.      \Ye  fell  (hi'  old  mountain  heL'ili  lo  trem- 
ble,  and  made  up  our  minds  it    was  time    for  us  to  vacate. 
We  thought  you'd   he   gone  by  thai  lime    in   some  of  the  • 
Other    lioals.  so  \ve   pushed    oil'.       We've  given   ihe  Dutch 
7nen    Something    to    talk'    ahoiit    for  -the    ne\l    lifly  years. 

Hest  head  for  the  schooner,  hadn't  we.  sirs.'" 

"No,  no!"  h iv  cried.  "1  shall  never  go  back  to 

the  schooner  and  never  dare  look  anybody  in  the  face 
again  if  any  of  these  | pie  have  heen  killed  or  hurt." 

"  We  must  lie  l.\  here  and  see  it  through."  said  Frank. 
'' It.  was  an  accident,  of  course;  hut  then  it  uas  all  our 
doing1,  and  if  there's  any  damage  done  we  must  face  the 
music.  |)id  \  on  notice,  Douny,  that,  the  very  fellow  we 
wanted  most  lo  scare,  the  English  Dutchman  who  drove 
us  out  of  his  melons,  was  the  man  who  he  I  ped  us  a  way  !" 

"Oh.  don't  speak  of  it,"  Donny  answered.  "I'm  all 
of  a  trend. h-  yet  lo  think  of  what,  we've  done.  I  never 
want  to  hear  of  a  volcano  again.  Kvery  house  on  the 
island  must  lie  destroyed,  I'm  afraid." 

"Well,  it  looks  as  though  it  was  most  over,  anyway," 
said  one  of  the  sailors.  "See!  the  mountain  has  nearly 
stopped  spitting  fire,  and  the  air  is  clear  of  ashes.  Some 
of  the  boats  are  going  hack  to  shore 

"1  dread  lo  see  them  go  hack."  said  Donny.  "Sup- 
pose they  should  lind  a  lot  of  people  killed!  Do  you 
know,  Frank,  I've  a  great  mind  to  own  up  to  the  whole 
thing  when  they  all  ^d  ashore." 

"Then  you'd  hesi  not .  si r. "  one  of  the  sailors  inter- 
rupted. "  It  'd  jj'o  hard  with  you  with  them  people,  sir. 
wail  and  see  what's  happened." 

For  the  next  hour  honny  and  Frank  were  in  terrible 
suspense.  Hanging  was  the  least  punishment  they  could 
think  of  to  lit  their  case  if  anybody  had  been  killed. 

D  the  da\  l.roke  and  they  could  si ver  the  island, 

there  did  not.  seem  lo  he  any  great,  change.  Smoke  was 
Still  pouring  from  the  crater,  but  all  the  houses  in  sight 
were  standing  as  usual.  The  sailors  volunteered  to  go 
ashore  and  reconnoitre,  and  the  hoys  were  glad  to  have 
them  do  it. 

"We're  in  great  luckl  There's  no  damage  done,  and 
not  a  soul  hurt.  You  couldn't  have  done  il  up  heller, 
gentlemen,  if  you'd  managed  the  real  volcano  yourselves. 
Back  to  the  schooner  now,  sirs !" 

"Yes.  as  fast  as  you  can  go,"  Donny  answered.  "I 
never  want  to  see  Saba  again,  after  such  a  night." 

Many  pledges  of  eternal  secrecy  wre  made,  but  after 
the  danger  was  over  such  a  story  was  loo  much  to  keep. 
It  reached  the  Captain's  ears,  and  somehow  found  its  way 
into  St.  Kitts;  and  to  this  day  if  you  go  down  there  and 
ask  one  of  the  islanders  to  show  you  Donny  Duncan's 
volcano  he  points  straight  to  the  green  mountain  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Saba. 


A    LITTLE    ALASKAN    KSKLMO. 

];Y    KII:K    MI'M.'OK. 

VS   the    Alaskan    steamer   \  ed  slowly  out  from  the 
beautiful     mau\    islanded     harbor    of   Sitka,    I   leaned 

i  the  rail,  taking  a  farewell  look  at  the  fascinating 

old  northern  town.  I  was  thinking  of  BaranolV.  the 
robber  Russian  Governor,  and  of  the  many  strange 
ed  1>.\  the  green  spire  of  the  queer  Greek 
church  since  it  uas  lifled  above  the  surrounding  forest, 
\\hen  m\  reverie  uas  inlerrupled  hy  something  soft  and 
furrv  thai  came  tumbling  against  my  legs. 

"  Hello!  What's  this.'"  ]  exclaimed,  looking  clown  at 
what  I  for  a  moment  thought  uas  a  young  bear. 

"  Hello!"  came  back,  politely,  in  a  childish  treble.  Then 
a  liltle  hand  was  imperatively  extended,  and  with  my 
aid  the  tiniest  mite  of  fur-clad  humanity  I  had  ever  seen 
scrambled  to  its  feet. 

"  Who  are  yon.'  To  whom  do  you  belong?  and  where 
are  \  on  u'oing.'"  I  asked,  greatly  puzzled  to  account  for 
the  presence  on  that  south-hound  steamer  of  this  midget 
in  fur.  u  ho  so  evidently  belonged  to  the  frozen  North. 

The  only  answer  I  got  was  a  merry  laugh,  accom- 
panied hy  a  mischievous  twinkle  of  dark  brown  eyes. 
Then  the  little  one  pulled  away  her  hand,  and  scampered 
lo  meet  a  'j-entleman  who  was  approaching. 

I  recognized  him  as  Mr.  Miner  W.  Bruce,  a  govern- 
ment agent,  who  for  nearly  two  years  bad  heen  en- 
gaged in  domesticating  Siberian  reindeer  in  Alaska.  I 
also  knew  that  he  was  in  charge  of  a  party  of  Eskimos 
who  were  on  their  way  to  the  AVorld's  Fair,  and  who  had 
just  been  transferred  from  the  I'nala.ska  steamer  to  our 
ship.  Knowing  these  faels,  1  asked  him  if  the  little  one 
now  clinging  so  confidingly  to  his  hand  was  one  of  that 
party. 

"She   i.s  and  she  isn't,"  he  answered,  smiling.      "She 
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is  a  full-blooded  Eskimo,  and  is  going  to  the  World's 
Fair;  but  she  is  also  my  adopted  daughter,  Miss  Rina 
Bruce,  not  quite  three  years  old,  who  is  on  her  way  to 
the  States  to  be  educated.  When  I  bring  the  others  back 
to  this  country  next  spring  I  shall  leave  her  somewhere, 
perhaps  at  Carlisle,  where  she  will  be  kindly  cared  for 
and  taught  the  ways  of  civilization." 

With  this,  Mr.  Bruce  said  something  to  Rina  in  her 
own  language,  whereupon  she  made  a  demure  little  bow, 
cried  "Hello!  Good-by !"  and  kissed  her  hand  to  me. 

"  That  very  nearly  exhausts  her  present  stock  of  civil- 
ized accomplishments,"  continued  her  adopted  father; 
"but  she  is  very  bright,  and  before  we  reach  Chicago  I 
am  confident  she  will  have  picked  up  a  number  of  words 
and  phrases." 

"  But  how  does  she  happen  to  be  your  daughter?" 

"  It  came  about  in  this  way,"  replied  Mr.  Bruce.  "  You 
see,  the  Eskimos  who  dwell  away  up  beyond  the  arctic 
circle  in  northern  Alaska  have  for  some  years  been  in  a 
state  of  semi-starvation.  This  is  owing  to  the  relentless 
pursuit  and  destruction  by  white  hunters  of  the  walrus 
and  whale,  which  until  recently  have  formed  almost 
their  sole  means  of  subsistence.  Now  the  walrus  is  prac- 
tically extinct,  and  whales  are  so  driven  from  their  for- 
mer haunts  that  it  has  become  a  rare  thing  for  the  natives 
to  catch  one.  Yet  upon  these  two  animals  they  depended 
for  food  and  fuel  during  the  long  dark  winters,  for  ma- 
terial from  which  to  build  their  boats  and  sledges,  to 
make  their  spears  and  other  implements,  and,  in  fact,  for 
most  of  the  necessaries  of  their  simple  life.  Without 
these,  starvation  and  death  stared  them  in  the  face. 

"About  three  years  aga,  as  the  revenue-cutter  Bear 
was  on  its  way  to  Point  Barrow,  the  northern  extremity 
of  United  States  territory,  and  the  place  at  which  the  gov- 
ernment lias  established  a  house  of  refuge  for  wrecked 
whalers,  she  was  boarded  by  several  Eskimos,  who  came 
out  in  an  oomiak,  or  large  skin-boat,  from  a  small  and 
until  then  unknown  native  settlement.  By  means  of 
signs  these  people  conveyed  the  information  that  they 
were  starving.  Captain  Healy,  the  commander  of  the 
Bear,  immediately  sent  an  officer  ashore  to  investigate 
their  condition.  Upon  his  return  the  officer  reported 
that  while  some  of  the  natives  were  already  dead  and 
dying  from  starvation,  the  survivors  were  eating  their 
dogs,  their  most  valued  possession,  and  the  one  with 
which  they  will  not  part  save  in  the  last  extremity. 

"  A  subscription  was  immediately  taken  up  among  the 


officers  and  crew  of  the  Bear.  One  hundred  dollars  was 
thus  raised,  and  the  ship  was  headed  for  the  distant  trail- 
ing port  of  Fort  St.  Michaels,  where  the  entire  sum  was 
invested  in  hardtack.  With  this  supply  of  food  the  Bear 
returned,  as  fast  as  steam  and  sail  would  carry  her,  to  the 
starving  people  who  had  called  upon  her  big-hearted 
crew  to  aid  them. 

"Captain  Healy's  report  of  this  destitution,  and  of  the 
many  similar  cases  that  he  encountered  during  that 
cruise,  caused  the  authorities  at  Washington  to  investi- 
gate into  the  condition  of  these  most  northern  wards  of 
the  nation,  and  devise  measures  for  their  relief.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  import  and  domesticate  reindeer  from 
Siberia,  as  these  animals  could  be  protected  from  hunters, 
and  would  at  least  assure  the  natives  a  supply  of  food 
and  clothing.  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  reindeer 
experiment  station  or  ranch  at  Port  Clarence,  not  far 
from  Point  Barrow,  where  I  have  now  been  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  where  the  complete  success  of  the  under- 
taking has  been  demonstrated.  In  a  few  years  we  confi- 
dently expect  to  be  feeding  our  now  starving  Eskimos 
with  an  abundance  of  reindeer  meat. 

"In  the  mean  time  numbers  of  them  visit  our  station 
to  beg  for  food,  and  among  others  came  Ardarta  and 
Nubeeya  with  their  four  children,  of  whom  Rina  was 
the  youngest.  She  was  so  bright  and  cunning  that  I 
took  a  great  fancy  to  her  from  the  first,  and  one  day, 
rather  in  jest  than  in  earnest,  I  asked  Ardarta  if  he 
would  give  her  to  me.  After  a  short  consultation  with 
his  wife,  he  replied  that  as  they  had  many  children,  with 
but  little  to  eat,  while  I  had  plenty  to  eat,  but  no  chil- 
dren, I  might  have  her,  provided  that  I  would  always 
feed  her  when  she  was  hungry,  and  would  return  her 
to  them  when  she  reached  the  age  of  fifteen.  That  is 
how  Rina  became  my  adopted  daughter,  and  having  thus 
accented  the  charge,  I  am  determined  to  fulfil  it  to  the 
best  of  my  ability. 

"  When  I  was  authorized  to  take  a  party  of  representa- 
tive Alaska  Eskimos  to  the  States  in  order  that  they 
might  be  seen  at  the  World's  Fair,  at  Washington,  and 
in  several  of  the  Eastern  cities,  I  determined  that  the 
trip  should  be  the  beginning  of  Rina's  education.  With 
its  completion  I  trust  that  she  will  return  to  her  own 
people  a  competent  and  well-equipped  missionary  of  civ- 
ilization. That  is  all,  and  now  it  won't  be  Rina's  fault 
if  you  don't  become  well  acquainted  with  her  before  our 
voyage  together  is  ended,  for  she  dearly  loves  to  make 
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frirmls.     Ob!    I  forgol  to  tell   yo  •    -i'-l  is 

learning  I..  cOUllI    ,-nnl    also   In  say   In  i  but    she 

mixed,  and  generallj   s 

•    •  \ 
I  pray  tlie  I 

K,n-    many   d  d    to    I'M''    southward,    until 

111,-    iceberi>    anil    SI1O«    mountain*,    wen  .Mini. 

and  v  .  •   came  to  a  kite   men. 

S  companions  In  open   tlirir  eyes  in  aston 

ishment.  and  whisper  to  each  i  ceil  I :s; 

t'oi-  n  dreamed  •  land  ol'  plenty .  • 

50  inucli  i'  ill    the   world.       l!ul 

Ilic  child   is   nol en  nor  ai.aslied   at    am 

thing    slic    sees.       Sli ily  claps    her    hands  and    laughs 

with  glee  al  eacl velly,  and  mal<es  hosts  of  new  friends 

•    da\         Her  only    iinhappiness    is    when    she   is  made 
to  wear,  for  a  short   li iach  daj  .  I  hal.  she  ma\  gradually 

.  ni-  used  1"  them,  a  while  dress  and   shoes  and   stock- 
ings   and    a    straw    hal.  in    which    she    looks   verj    cunning 

i       Slie  does  noi   look  one  hit  happy,  though,  until 

Once    more    into    her    oun    comfortable    hooded 
areliea  and   lillle  trousers  of  sol'l   reindeer  sk  in.  wliicli   she 

aiders  the  only  really  sen  si  hie  dress  for  a  girl  to  wear. 

\~  the  lines  thai  v.ill  serve  to  introduce  my  little 
no  friend  to  thousands  of  my  dear  Yurx<;  PEOPLE 
fricuiU  are  l>eiii":  \\rillen  beside  Ilie  far  western  waters 
lliat  stretch  away  lo  her  distant  northern  home,  and  as 
she  is  already  on  her  way  to  the  K;i>l.  many  of  you  will 
doiilitless  have  seen  her  and  made  her  acquaintance  in 
Chicago  or  "Washington  before  they  can  be  printed. 


LITTLE    JEM. 

BY     ELLEN    IioiruL  AS     DEL  AND. 

CHAPTER      II. 

JEMIMA. 

MRS.  ROWLAND  and  Edna,  left  with  the  cause  of 
the  excitement,  began  to  examine  her  more  closely. 
"  \Ve  will  take  her  up  and  put  her  to  bed."  said  Mrs. 
Rowland,  her  motherly  heart,  warming-  towards  the  little 
foundling-.  "  I  doubt  if  they  liml  any  one.  and  ihe  poor 
little  thingshouldbecared  for.  I  wonder  if  she  is  hungry  '" 

The  house-servants  were  hovering  in  the  distance,  hav- 
ing heard  the  news,  and  come  in  to  see  for  themselves. 

"  Bridget,  suppose  yon  warm  some  milk,"  continued 
Mrs.  Rowland. 

The  waitress  hurried  oil' to  get  the  milk,  and  the  cham- 
ber maid  lifted  the  little  one  to  carry  her  up  stairs,  while 
i  IK-  fat  cook  stood  in  the  background  with  her  hands  on 
her  hips,  "oh  dear-ing"  and  "  alack-ing,"  \\  ith  a  broad 
Iri-h  brogue  and  much  trepidation  of  mind. 

'Alack,  but  it's  all  shot,  they'll  be.  the  min  and  the 
byes  and  Mr.  Rowland  himself  by  Ihe  varmints  that's 
a -lurkin'  round  this  place.  I  allu.s  said  as  sumthin' 'd 
happen  here  some  day  :  and  now,  shure  enough,  it's  gone 
and  happened.  It's  that  lonely  on  the  river-bank  that 
there  moight  be  a  murther  ivery  night,  and  no  one  'd  be 
the  wiser!" 

In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Rowland  undressed  the  child, 
assisted  by  Edna  and  Kate,  lie-  maid.  They  had  given 
her  the  milk,  which  she  drank  eagerly,  apparently  not 
having  had  food  for  some  time. 

"No  woman,  no  matter  how  cruel  or  how  careless, 
could  have  put  a  child's  clothes  on  like  this, "said  Mrs. 
I  lowland,  as  she  cut  hard  knots  and  took  out  crooked 
pins.  They  gave  the  child  a  hath,  and  put  one  of  Philip's 
little  night-gowns  on  her.  She  did  not  say  much,  but 
submitted  silently  to  their  ministrations,  clinging  to  Edna 
whenever  it  was  possible. 

"May    I   have   her  with    me?"   pleaded   Edna.      "Do, 


Cousin    Alice!      It    '••ill    remind    me-   of  the  children   at 
home       I  often  have  little  IVss  in  my  room." 

S,,  a  crib  i  lial   Philip  had  outgrow  n  was  brought  down 
IVom    the  attic  and   pill    up  in    Kdna's   room,  and   there  the 
,lepl  peacefully  all  night. 

cher     meanwhile,  had  found  no  dew.     Not  a. 
bevoiid   the   footprints  of  a    man   on 

the  iiiuddv  shore  of  Ihe  river  beyond  the  boat   house1,  and 
ll,(.  bn  earth  in  one  place  on  the  bank,  where 

some  one  had  climbed  up.  <  >n  the  foot- 
path to  the  boat  house  there  were  no  marks.  They 
searched  carefully  under  the  bushes  whore  the  canoe  had 
disappeared,  but  nothing-  was  to  be  found.  Of  course  it 
had  gone  up  >|  ream  lon^  since 

never  saw  the  river  so  deserted,"  said  Mr.  Row- 
la  ml.  It  is  because  it  is  a  dark  night,  no  moon,  and  a 
storm  coming." 

l,o-,\  mutt'  rings  of  thunder  had  been  heard  for  some 
time,  and  now  a  few  drops  of  rain  were  falling. 

"  \Ye  mav  as  well    give  it.  up."  he  added,   turning-  tow- 
ards  ihe   house:   "Ihe   villain,  whoever  it   is,  has  ell'eclu 
ally  hidden  himself  and  escaped.      We  shall  have  to  try 
advertising." 

The  next,  morning1  when  Philip  came  down  to  break- 
fast, lie  was  greatly  surprised  to  iind  a  small  stranger, 

dressed  K-  of   his  cast  oil'  frocks,  sitting  in  his  own 

high  chair. 

"  What  is  that .'."  he  demanded,  standing  on  the  thresh- 
old and  staring1  at,  the  alien. 

"  A  little  girl  that  has  come  to  make  us  a  visit,"  said 
his  mother. 

"  hid  Ned  bring  her  in  her  trunk?"  Trunks  were  ob- 
jects of  great,  interest,  and  mystery  to  Philip.  "I  gueth 
she  thought,  she'd  need  'nother  girl  'inong  thuch  a  lot  o' 
uth  fellerlh."  he  continued,  drawing  himself  up  with  an 
air  of  importance,  and  walking  towards  a  place  on  the 
other  side  of  his  mother. 

"  I  shall  drive  to  one  or  two  places  before  I  go  to  town," 
said  Mr.  Rowland.  'Notices  must  be  put  up  every  where, 
and  I  shall  have  advertisements  put  in  the  Boston  papers, 
as  well  as  in  the  Deerboro'  Times.  In  the  mean  time  the 
men  must  keep  a  lookout  on  the  river,  and  Edna  and  the 
younger  boys  bad  belter  keep  away  from  there." 

At,  first  m>  one  could  think  or  talk  about  anything 
but  "  the  child." 

"What  do  you  suppose  her  name  is?"  said  Edna. 

Strange  lo  say,  no  one  had  thought  of  that  before,  and 
they  proceeded  lo  try  to  Iind  out.  but  it  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter. She  was  jn^t  as  silent  as  she  had  been  the  night  be- 
fore, ami  would  not  answer  any  of  their  questions. 

"  \Vhat  shall  we  call  her,  then?"  said  John. 

"  We  might  name  her  Trovatore,"  remarked  Harry, 
who  had  been  to  the  opera. 

Edna  would  have  liked  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  but 
was  too  shy.  .lohn  felt  no  such  hesitation. 

"Why:"  he  asked,  in  his  matter-of-fact  way. 

"  Because  she  is  a  '  found  one.'    That's  the  Italian  of  it." 

"Oh!"  said  Edna,  while  John  remarked,  "I  say  we 
stick  to  English!" 

Every  sort  of  a  name  was  suggested,  from  Gladys  and 
Marguerite  by  Edna,  who  was  somewhat  romantic,  to 
Diana,  Berenice,  and  Rowena  by  Winthrop,  who  had  been 
reading  Scott.  Dana  wanted  it  to  be  Alice  for  his  mo- 
ther, and  .lohn  suggeMed  Gertrude  Marian  Jones  for  a 
child  he  had  met  at,  the  sea-shore  the  summer  before. 

Finally  Ihe  matter  was  s. -tiled  by  the  little  one  herself, 
whom  they  had  forgotten  in  the  heat  of  »he  discussion. 

In  clear,  unmistakable  tones,  and  with  her  usual  sol- 
emn air,  she  said,  "Jemima  wants  some  more  milk," 

"  Jemima!" 

"We  shall  have  to  call  her  Jem,"  said  Winthrop; 
"it's  the  only  thing  we  can  do  with  such  a  name  as  that!" 

Nothing  more  could  be  drawn  from  her  as  to  where  she 
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had  lived  or  who  had  brought  her  there.  Mrs.  Rowland 
thought  that  probably  some  sleeping-draught  had  been 
given  to  her  before  she  had  started  on  her  journey,  what- 
ever and  from  wherever  it  was,  for  she  apparently  re- 
membered nothing.  She  seemed  very  happy  and  con- 
tented, trotting  about  witli  Edna  when  the  boys  took  her 
to  the  barns  to  see  the  horses  and  donkey,  and  to  the 
various  objects  of  interest  on  the  place,  holding  h,er  tight- 
ly by  the  hand,  and  looking  up  in  her  face  in  a  loving 
way  that  delighted  Edna. 

This  exciting  episode  had  brought  the  cousins  together 
in  a  much  shorter  time  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible.  The  boys  felt  as  if  they  knew  her  well  now, 
and  that  she  was  quite  one  of  them,  while  Edna  herself 
felt  perfectly  at  home  with  them,  and  chatted  freely  and 
merrily  as  they  wandered  about  the  place,  even  Dana  un- 
bending to  the  despised  girl.  It  was  Saturday,  so  the 
boys  were  not  at  school. 

"Let's  get  up  a  tournament,"  said  Winthrop,  suddenly, 
still  thinking  of  Scott,  called  up  by  the  discussion  about 
names. 

"Tennis?     Well,  all  right, ''said  Harry. 

"No,  not  tennis  at  all.  A  real  old-fashioned  tourna- 
ment, with  knights  and  lances  and  prizes  and  queens  and 
everything." 

"  \Vhat  fun!"  exclaimed  Edna.  "Did  you  ever  have 
one?" 

"  No,  never.  We  will  celebrate  the  17th,"  continued 
Winthrop,  who  was  prime  mover  in  all  the  sports. 
"Suppose  we  rest  here  and  talk  it  over." 

So  they  sat  down,  Edna  against  a  tree,  with  little  Jem 
close  to  her,  while  the  boys  and  the  dogs  lay  about  on 
the  grass. 

"  We'll  have  the  grand  stand,  otherwise  known  as  the 
'  pavilion,'  for  the  ladies  to  sit  in  down  behind  the  barn." 

"No;  the  roof  of  the  carriage-house  will  be  the  very 
place,"  cried  Harry,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  idea. 

"So  it  will.  Fine  view  of  everything.  Then,  as  I 
suppose  the  mater  would  object  to  a  fight,  we'll  have 
races  and  tricks  on  the  ponies  and  sports  of  all  kinds — 
oh,  everything,  but  all  in  the  style  of  ancient  tourna- 
ments." 

"I  wish  we  could  have  a  fight  on  horseback  with 
lances,"  said  Dana,  who  was  usually  known  as  "The 
Dane,"  partly  for  short,  and  partly  because  he  was  so  fond 
of  fighting. 

"  She  won't  let  us,"  said  Harry,  with  conviction,  "and 
we  had  better  not  ask  her.  We'll  have  enough  without 
that.  Win,  shall  we  ask  the  other  fellows?" 

"Oh  yes — Joe  Martin  and  Dick  Sherman;  it  will  be 
more  fun.  Ned  shall  be  queen,  and  bestow  the  prizes, 
dressed  in  white,  with  a  veil  and  a  crown." 

"Haven't  you  got  queens  a  little  mixed  up  with 
brides?"  asked  Edna,  laughing. 

"  Well,  maybe  I  have,  but  no  matter,"  rejoined  Win, 
easily;  "it's  all  the  same.  Let's  go  in  and  consult  the 
mater." 

So  off  they  all  trooped  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Rowland 
was  willing,  as  she  always  was  when  the  boys  had  plans 
of  this  sort,  and  they  immediately  set  to  work  t<>  make 
out  a  programme  for  a  fine  affair.  Winthrop  consulted 
Ivanhoe  for  the  most  approved  method  of  carrying  on  a 
tournament,  while  Edna  flew  to  the  attic,  accompanied 
by  her  cousin  Alice,  to  look  up  some  costumes  suitable 
for  the  occasion.  There  was  a  large  chest  there  full  of 
ancient  garments,  and  being  a  true  maiden,  her  heart 
beat  high  at  the  thought  of  "dressing  up." 

It  was  the  10th  of  June,  so  the  17th  was  only  a  week 
off  —  that  holiday  which  is  kept  to  celebrate  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill,  as  every  Massachusetts  boy  knows, 
if  not  every  American.  School  was  not  yet  over,  but 
the  afternoons  were  long  and  were  given  to  preparations 
for  the  coming  event.  Tennis  was  forsaken,  while  the 


boys  practised  jumping  hurdles,  riding  in  all  sorts  of 
strange  attitudes,  gymnastic  feats  of  astounding  agility, 
and  tricks  of  all  kinds. 

Joe  Martin  and  Dick  Sherman  rode  in  every  afternoon, 
and  great  were  the  doings  down  behind  the  barn.  Edna 
was  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  these  rehearsals,  as  the 
boys  wanted  to  surprise  her,  so  she  consoled  herself  with 
Jem,  who  continued  to  be  her  devoted  follower.  The 
finding  of  the  child  had  been  widely  advertised,  but  with 
no  result.  No  suspicious -looking  characters  were  re- 
ported as  having  been  seen  either  before  or  after  that 
Friday  night,  and  where  she  had  been  brought  from  no 
one  could  possibly  imagine. 

"We  shall  have  to  place  her  somewhere,''  said  Mr. 
Rowland  to  his  wife.  "  There  are  plenty  of  good  homes." 
Edna  looked  up  quickly.  "Homes  with  a  capital  H,  I 
mean,"  he  continued. 

"I  have  thought  sometimes  that  it  would  be  nice  to 
keep  her  with  us,"  said  Mrs.  Rowland,  slowly. 

"Oh  yes!"  cried  Edna,  in  her  impulsive  way;  "don't 
send  her  away!"  and  then  stopped  as  quickly  as  she  had 
spoken,  remembering  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

"You  know  we  have  no  little  girl,"  added  Mrs.  How- 
land,  "and  she  is  a  dear  little  thing." 

"I  know  that,"  said  her  husband,  "but  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  adopting  children,  particularly  when  you  don't 
know  where  they  come  from.  It  would  not  do  at  all. 
The  child  must  have  some  relatives  or  people  belonging 
to  her  in  some  way,  the  very  ones  who  brought  her  here, 
and  they  would  be  sure  to  turn  up  and  give  us  trouble, 
apart  from  every  other  consideration." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Mrs.  Rowland  ;  "  you  are  quite  right, 
Henry,  but  I  would  like  to  keep  her  through  the  summer 
and  send  her  somewhere  in  the  fall." 

"  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  that,"  said  Mr.  Rowland, 
at  which  Edna  looked  relieved,  and  stole  up  stairs  to  see  if 
Jem  were  sleeping  comfortably. 

The  17th  dawned  clear  and  bright.  The  boys  were  up 
early,  and  were  out  long  before  break  fast,  making  such 
mysterious  preparations  that  Edna  was  consumed  with 
curiosity. 

She  and  Mrs.  Rowland  had  been  told  that  they  and  Jem 
must  be  ready  at  four  o'clock  on  the  piazza.  They  were 
also  requested  to  provide  six  prizes,  of  whatever  size  and 
kind  they  should  find  most  convenient,  but  the  larger  and 
nicer  the  prize,  of  course,  the  better  would  the  boys  be 
pleased. 

Joe  Martin's  mother  and  sister  and  Dick  Sherman's 
mother  had  been  invited  to  be  present,  and  they  also  were 
to  assemble  on  Stone  Court  piazza  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

"It  is  all  so  exciting,"  cried  Edna,  dancing  about, 
"  that  I  can  scarcely  wait.  Do  the  boys  always  have 
such  good  times  as  this?" 

"Very  often,"  said  their  mother,  smiling.  "Win  is 
very  ingenious,  and  gets  up  all  kinds  of  unusual  things." 

"  It  is  the  most  perfect  place !"  exclaimed  Edna.  "  Dear 
Cousin  Alice,  I  am  having  such  a  lovely  time!  You  are 
so  good  to  me,  and  I  had  no  idea  boys  could  be  so  nice." 
and  she  threw  her  arms  around  her  cousin's  neck. 

"Mother,  mother,  where  are  you?"  was  shouted  from 
below,  and  Dana  and  John  appeared  in  hot  haste.  "Ned, 
would  you  mind  not,  listening?  We  must  consult  mother 
about  something,  and  we  don't  want  you  to  know." 

So  Edna  had  to  retire  from  the  scene.  She  consoled 
herself  by  going  to  her  own  room  and  writing  a  long  let- 
ter to  her  family  at  home,  telling  them  so  much  of  her 
good  times  that  her  little  sisters  began  to  think  that 
Stone  Court  was  a  sort  of  fairyland. 

When  the  letter  was  finished,  she  and  Jem  went  down 
stairs  and  out  to  their  favorite  tree,  which  was  within  the 
enclosure  marked  by  the  hedge.  The  dogs  were  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  as  of  course  they  were  in  close  attendance  on 
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the  boys,  and  Jem  did  not  know  just  what  to  do  without 
them. 

Edna  had  her  work,  a  bit  (if  embroidery  that  she  was 
doing,  and  did  not  want  to  give  it  up,  and  she  was  unite 
at  a  loss  as  to  what  she  should  do  to  amuse  the  child. 

''I  will  tell  you  a  story,  ".she  suggested. 

"  No.  Jem  dues  not  want  a  slory." 

"  \Ve  will  play  house." 

"No,  Jem  does  not,  want  to  play  house." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we  will  do;  you  pick  dandelions 
and  bring  thdn  to  me,  and  when  we  get  twenty-live  we 
will  make  some  curls." 

This  plan  seemed  to  please  Jem  better  than  anything, 
and  she  trotted  through  the  opening  in  the  hedge  to  look 
for  dandelions  on  the  lawn  beyond.  She  soon  returned 
with  a  good  many,  and  Kdna  was  showing1  the  little  one 
how  to  make  curls  of  the  stems,  when  she  was  startled  by 
a  movement  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  She  looked 
quickly  towards  it.  but  it  was  so  high  and  thick  that 
nothing  could  be  seen  beyond.  Presently  she  was  con- 
scious of  it.  again. 

"l>id  you  hear  anytli  in;;-;"  she  asked  Jem. 

"No,"  said  the  child,  who  was  absorbed  in  her  dande- 
lions. So  Edna  supposed  it  was  the  breeze  stirring  the 
leaves  that  she  had  heard,  and  as  she  was  not  at  all  timid, 
she  thought  no  more  about  it. 

"Run,  get  a  few  more  dandelions,  Jem,"  she  said, 
after  a  few  minutes,  and  the  child  trotted  oil'.  She  had 
scarcely  gone  through  the  opening,  when  she  gave  a  loud 
scream,  and  flying  back,  she  cast  herself  upon  Edna. 


(  I  rand  dad  !  grand- 
dad I"  she  shrieked,  in  ail 
agony  of  tears. 

"  What  do  yon  mean, 
Jem'  Cried  Kdna.  "What 
is  the  matter.'" 

"  (  irand  dad  !  grand- 
dad !" 

"Who;     Where?" 
"Grand-dad!"  That 

was    all    she     would     say. 
Kdna  Iried   to  console  her. 

•'  II  is  Ned.  deal':  Ned 
who  loves  \  on.  There  is 
no  grand  dad  here." 

"  Yes.  yes.  grand  dad !" 
Edna  rose  from  her  seat. 
"  1   will    go  and  see,"  she 
said. 

"No,  no!"  screamed 
Jem,  growing  more  and 
more  excited.  "No,  no! 
Grand  dad !" 

There  was  nothing  for 
Kdna  to  do  but  remain 
where  she  was  and  try  to 
quiet  the  child.  Mrs.  How- 
land  came  to  the  door. 

"What  has  happened?" 
she  asked  in  surprise,  for 
Jem  had  not  been  known 
to  cry  since  the  night  she 
arrived.  When  Edna  told 
her,  Mrs.  Howland  looked 
startled. 

"Did  you  hear  any  one 
about?" 

"No,  no  one.  Oh,  I  re- 
member, I  did  think  I 
heard  a  sound  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge,  but  I 
supposed  it  was  only  the 
breeze. " 

Mrs.  Howland  went  to  the  opening  and  looked  about. 
The  lawn  spread  a  way  in  the  distance,  and  the  trees  which 
dolled  it  were  too  far  apart  to  afford  a  hiding-place  for 
any  one.  To  the  left  was  the  flower  garden,  which  was 
partly  surrounded  by  the  hedge,  and  in  which  there  were 
a  number  of  thick-growing  bushes  and  plants.  Beyond 
the  garden  was  a  corn  field,  and  then  the  woody  pasture- 
land  sloped  to  the  river. 

No  one  was  to  be  seen,  but,  as  Mrs.  Howland  thought, 
it  would  be  easy  enough  for  a  man  to  come  up  from  the 
river,  and,  creeping  through  the  garden,  reach  the  shade 
of  the  hedge.  The  fancy  made  her  uncomfortable. 

"  We  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  the  child,"  she  said  to 
herself:  "it  is  too  unsafe  for  the  other  children.  Where 
are  all  the  men;  I  remember,  now,  they  are  working  in 
the  far  meadow.  The  boys,  of  course,  would  see  nothing 
from  behind  the  barn  even  if  they  were  not  so  absorbed 
in  what  they  are  doing.  But  I  will  make  light  of  it  to 
Edna,  for  I  do  not  waiit  her  to  be  frightened." 

She  went  back  to  the  children,  and  said  that  she  could 
see  nothing.  Jem  was  quieter  now,  and  Mrs.  Howland 
suggested  that  they  should  go  into  the  house  and  see  about 
dresses  for  the  afternoon. 

"Shall  I  be  the  only  person  in  costume?"  asked  Edna, 
as  she  gazed  with  delight  at  the  array  spread  out  on  the 
bed. 

"  Wait  and  see,"  said  her  cousin,  nodding  her  head 
mysteriously  and  wisely.  "  There  are  to  be  great  doings 
this  afternoon." 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


THROUGH     THE     CONEWAQO     FALLS. 


BY  WILLIAM   MURRAY  GRAYDON. 


"  1  l^HAT  a  royal  appetite  a  fishing-  trip  gives  a  fellow!" 
M  said  Tip  Harker.  "There  goes  the  last  bite  of 
my  fifth  sandwich.  I  can't  stand  another,  though.  I'm 
too  full.  What  shall  we  do  next — bunt  arrow-heads  or 
take  a  look  at  the  lines?" 

"  It's  too  soon  to  overhaul  the  lines,"  replied  his  com- 
panion, Maurice  Brant,  "and  I  don't  care  about  tramping 
along  the  shore  in  this  scorching  sun.  For  my  part,  I'd 
rather  lie  here  in  the  shade  awhile-." 

"  Lazybones!"  exclaimed  Tip,  in  a  tone  of  good-humor- 
ed scorn.  "  But  for  once  I  agree  with  you.  It's  just  the 
afternoon  for  a  nap.  Let's  take  forty  winks  apiece." 

Tip  and  Maurice  were  sturdy,  sun -bronzed  lads  of 
seventeen.  Early  that  morning  they  had  pulled  two 
miles  down  the  Susquehanna  from  their  home  at  Buck's 
Lock,  bent  on  a  day's  outing-,  and  provided  with  lines  and 
bait.  Now,  after  a  keen  attack  on  their  lunch-basket, 
they  lay  idly  under  a  clump  of  bushes  on  the  lower  point 
of  Duffy's  Island.  Their  boat  was  dragged  partly  out  on 
the  sandy  beach.  Tied  to  the  stern  by  a  short  painter 
was  their  floating  fish-box,  which  held  almost  a  dozen 
line  bass. 

Nearly  a  mile  down  the  broad  stretch  of  river  a  line  of 
tumbling'  waves,  reaching  half-way  across  from  the  east- 
ern shore,  sparkled  and  flashed  in  the  sunlight.  This 
silvery  line  marked  the  commencement  of  the  famous 
Conewago  Falls.  The  boys  could  hear  the  sullen  roar  of 
the  water  very  plainly.  It  sounded  like  the  rumble  of  a 
distant  freight  train. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no  more  dangerous  spot 
can  be  found  along  the  entire  course  of  the  Susquehanna. 
Raftsmen  dread  it,  though  during  the  spring  floods  there 
is  always  a  tolerably  safe  and  well-defined  rafting  passage. 
Venturesome  boys  and  over-confident  men  have  frequent- 
ly been  drowned  there.  In  summer-time,  when  the  chan- 
nel is  thickly  studded  with  gaunt  rocks,  no  boat  can  pass 
safely  through  the  falls,  nor  has  one  ever  been  known  to 


do  so.  The  rapids  are  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  and  in 
that  comparatively  short  distance  there  is  a  drop  of  twen- 
ty-five feet.  Only  half  the  width  of  the  river  is  taken  up 
by  the  falls.  Across  the  other  half  extends  the  dam  that 
furnishes  water-power  to  the  York  Haven  paper  mills, 
some  distance  below.  The  broad  flat  crib  of  the  dam 
juls  into  the  upper  corner  of  the  falls.  Immediately  be- 
low it  a  narrow  island  covered  with  rocks  and  under- 
growth stretches  down  the  centre  of  the  river,  bounding 
and  keeping  parallel  with  the  drop  of  angry  waves. 

Tip  and  Maurice  knew  all  about  the  falls,  and  though 
long  familiarity  with  the  spot  had  not  exactly  bred  con- 
tempt for  it,  they  thought  nothing  of  venturing  close  to 
the  edge  in  their  trusty  boat.  That  very  morning  they 
had  placed  two  out-lines  in  the  deep  water  that  lay  just 
this  side  of  the  danger  line;  for  here  the  largest  bass  and 
salmon  were  to  be  had. 

The  forty  winks  that  the  hoys  purposed  taking  grew  to 
a  whole  hour.  Maurice  woke  first,  and  observing  that 
the  sun  was  not  shining,  he  walked  to  the  point  of  the 
island  and  looked  up  stream.  Off  in  the  west  a  mass  of 
pearl-gray  clouds  were  gathering,  and  slowly  mounting 
higher.  There  was  nothing  alarming  about  this,  but  the 
afternoon  was  sultry  and  breezeless,  and  Maurice  knew 
by  experience  in  what  short  time  a  thunder-gust  can  col- 
lect its  forces.  He  returned  to  the  bushes  and  wakened  Tip. 

"It  looks  as  though  we  might  have  a  storm  after  a 
while, "he  said.  "  Anyway,  we'd  better  go  down  and  lift 
our  lines." 

"  <  )li,  bother  your  storm  !"  muttered  Tip.  "Is  that  all 
you  wakened  me  for'l  I  was  having  such  a  jolly  dream. 
I  thought  I  was  trolling  for  salmon,  and  got  a  tremendous 
strike.  Now  I  don't  know  what  I  hooked.'' 

"You  can  finish  your  dream  later,"  replied  Maurice, 
laughing.  "  Seriously,  Tip,  there's  danger  of  a  storm.'' 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  Why,  there  comes  the 
sun  out  as  bright  as  ever." 


MAKING   A    TRUMPET    OF    HIS    HANDS,  MAURICE    SHOUTED    LUSTILY. 
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X,'  Tip  arose,  stretched    himself,  and   good- 

•edlj    followed    his  companion   lulu   the    boat.       Mau- 
rice too  oars,  and  pulled  so  swiftly  down  si  ream  ilia  I 

..rh    stood  OUl  ill'  water       \\'h< -n  w  ithin  forty 
yards  of  tin-  falls  he  slackened  speed  anil  SVi  Ung  the  In  ml 

,i  so  that  Tip  could  catcli  tin'  buoj   floating  o\erthe 

ine.      Tin'  roar  "f  llic  lalls  \vas  dea  I'nii  ne.  and  il   was 

no    pleasant    sight    to    look    down    the   slope    of    foaming 

:md   rocks,      liui   tin    current    continued   sluggish 

for  some  distance,  and  the  boys  \\.mld  not  have  feared  to 

lire  sliil  nearer.      They   ran    the   lirsl    line,  takinu    off 

three  bass  and    a  Salmon.       They    lifted    it    into    the    hoat. 

anchors  and  all.  and  then  t -  hold  of  the  second,  which 

I  ,\    -i    little   to  one   side,  and    u  as   stretched  dinclly  above 
thu  nioiilh  of  the  raft  passage. 

"  We've  "ot  some  big  fellows  this  lime,"  exclaimed  Tip. 

I  can  feel  n jerking." 

"So  can  I,"  replied  Maurice.  "Look  at.  that  one 
splashing.  He's  a  lliree  pounder.  I'll  wager." 

'I'he  next  niiniite  the  big  lisli  was  safe  in  the  boat.  An- 
other one  speedily  followed.  Tip  sal  on  the  bow  seat. 

pulling  the  boat  along  the  line  from  link  to  link.     Each 
,  soon   as  it  was  taken  oil'  was  transferred   by  Mau- 
rice to  I  he  floating  box. 

Three  quarters  of  the  line  yielded  seven  bass  and  salm- 
on. The  end  was  now  in  sight,  and  the  few  remaining 
links  held  one  good-sized  lisli.  It,  struggled  hard  to 
escape  as  the  hoat  slowly  approached. 

Carried  away  by  excitement,  the  hoys  had  failed  to  ob- 
serve the  inky-black  clouds  that  already  concealed  the 
sun  and  most  of  the  sky.  The  ominous  muttering*  of 
thunder  were  drowned  by  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  falls. 
Just  as  Tip  reached  for  the  link  that  held  the  tisli  a  pull' 
of  wind  whipped  the  smooth  deep  water  into  fretful 
wrinkles.  This  gave  .the  boys  the  first  intimation  of  their 
danger.  They  looked  up  to  see  the  sullen  black  clouds 
and  the  misty  sheets  of  rain  that  dimmed  the  western 
horizon  and  were  driving  swiftly  down  the  river.  Forked 
lightning  was  playing  along  the  purple  crest  of  the  Kit- 
tat  in  ny  Ilidge.  Up  on  Duffy's  Island  the  bushy  tree-tops 
bowed  and  quivered  before  the  force  oi'  the  gale. 

"  We're  in  for  it,"  shouted  Maurice,  springing  to  the 
oars.  "Don't  stop  to  fool  with  the  line.  Let  it  go." 

Tip  instantly  obeyed.  The  line  slipped  oft'  the  bow  of 
the  boat  and  vanished.  "  We're  just  above  the  worst 
part  of  the  falls."  he  cried,  hoarsely.  ''Pull  straight  up, 
and  do  your  best."  Stepping  past  his  companion,  he 
dropped  down  on  the  stern  seat. 

Maurice  did  not  reply.  He  set  his  teeth  grimly,  and 
pulled  a  mighty  stroke;  another  and  another.  The  boat 
moved  perceptibly  up  stream,  cleaving  the  short  choppy 
waves.  Then,  swift  as  a  hurricane,  came  the  full  force  of 
the  gale.  It  lashed  the  wa.ler  info  angry  white-capped 
billows,  amid  which  the  boat,  pitched  and  careened  dizzily. 

With  long  muscular  strokes  Maurice  bent  to  the  oars. 
A  minute  went  by,  and  his  face  suddenly  paled.  "Tip, 
we're  losing  ground!"  he  cried.  "I'm  doing  my  level 
best,  but  this  awful  wind  is  driving  us  straight  on  the 
falls," 

"  I  know  it,"  guoaned  Tip.  "  Pull  to  one  side  ;  it's  our 
last  chance."  He  shuddered  as  he  looked  behind  him  at 
the  dizzy  slope  of  rapids,  now  frightfully  near. 

Maurice  jerked  bard  on  the  right  oar,  and  swung  the 
boat's  head  diagonally  up  stream. 

"  The  fish-box  is  dragging  us  back,"  he  shouted.  "  Cut 
it  loose." 

Tip  drew  a  knife  from  his  pocket  aiul  severed  the  rope. 
He  watched  the  box  regretfully  as  the  waves  bore  it  off 
to  the  edge  of  the  falls.  Such  a  choice  lot  of  lish  were 
not.  to  lie  had  every  day.  An  idea  occurred  to  him, 
and  cutting  the  anchor  stones  loose  from  the  out-line,  he 
Hung  them  overboard.  Relieved  of  these  encumbrances, 
boat  actually  moved  a  foot  or  two  upstream.  Tip 


breaihed  easier,  and  a  smile  of  triumph  hovered  on  Mau- 
rice's lips.  The  da nirer  which  had  been  so  imminent  but 
a  moment  before  now  seemed  over. 

Suddenly  a  lieree  spurt  of  wind  swung  the  boat  broad- 
•  i  to  the  waves.  Maurice  dropped  the  right  oar,  and  with 
b.it  h  hands  jerked  savagely  at  the  left.  He  put  too  much 
strength  into  the  ell'cirt  A  sharp  crack  was  heard  as  the 
oar  spin  just  above  the  blade.  One  half  flew  out  of  the 
row  lock.  The  oilier  p;irt  was  whirled  off  on  the  waves. 

Il  all  happened  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell.  The 
boat  swung  straight  toward  the  falls,  and  the  boys  looked 
at  each  other  in  speechless  horror.  Down  came  the  rain 
in  drenching  torrents,  and  the  wind  at  once  subsided  a 
little.  P>ul  not  hi  ng  could  save  the  boat  now.  It  lunged 
swift  ly  on  to  destruction. 

Tip  snatched  a  long  iron-pointed  pole  that  was  under 
i  he  seats  and  tried  to  get  a  hold  on  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  His  ell'orts  were  vain.  The  depth  was  too  great 
and  the  current  too  strong. 

"Drop  that  I"  cried  .Maurice.  "Hold  to  the  gunwales 
for  your  life!"  He  jerked  oil' his  shoes  and  coal,  and  Tip 
had  presence,  of  mind  enough  to  follow  his  companion's 
example. 

The  boat  was  now  within  a  dozen  feet  of  the  falls,  and 
fortunately  its  head  was  down  stream.  One  swift,  dive, 
and  it  shot  over  the  verge,  tumbling  porpoiselike  from 
wave  to  wave.  What  followed  was  almost  a  blank  to 
the  boys.  The  stupendous  roar  of  the  raging  waters 
drowned  their  cries.  Jets  of  foamy  spray  splashed  up  to 
right  and  left  and  ahead,  hiding  everything  in  a  mist. 
From  the  black  clouds  above  came  the  drenching  rain. 
It  was  a  terrible  and  awful  moment,  and  the  worst  was 
yet  to  come.  With  a  thumping  and  crashing  that  threat- 
ened to  rend  its  timbers  apart  the  boat  struck  the  sub- 
merged rocks.  Then,  caught  by  a  jagged  bowlder,  it  cap- 
sized in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  and  went  whirling  over 
and  over  down  the  rapids. 

Maurice  had  a  brief  glimpse  of  Tip's  agonized  face. 
Then  he  went  far  under  water,  and  though  he  struggled 
desperately  wiih  hands  and  feet,  he  feared  he  would  never 
come  to  the  top  again.  But  just  when  he  could  hold  his 
breath  no  longer  his  head  shot  above  the  surface.  There 
was  brief  time  to  fill  his  lungs  with  air,  for  the  waves 
tossed  him  about  like  an  egg-shell,  and  the  pelting  spray 
blinded  him.  Once  more  he  was  sucked  under,  and  when 
he  next  came  to  the  top  his  hands  touched  something 
hard.  He  clung  to  it  desperately,  and  after  a  dizzy  rush 
that  may  have  lasted  half  a  minute  he  found  himself 
floating  in  a  comparatively  quiet  eddy,  and  was  able  to 
look  about  him.  It  was  the  boat  that  had  saved  him. 
His  hands  were  tightly  clasped  over  the  bow.  His  first 
thought  was  for  Tip.  and  he  looked  up  and  down  the  mad 
stretch  of  rapids.  All  in  vain!  No  trace  of  his  luckless 
companion  was  visible. 

The  knowledge  that  Tip  was  lost  made  Maurice  indif- 
ferent to  his  own  safety.  But  this  reckless  feeling  lasted 
only  an  instant.  Life  was  sweet,  after  all,  and  when  he 
saw  that  the  boat  was  moving  swiftly  to  the  lower  verge 
of  the  eddy,  where  lay  the  most  dangerous  portion  of  the 
rapids,  he  determined  to  save  himself.  Letting  goof  the 
boat,  he  swam  to  a  flat,  rock  that  rose  out  of  water  on  the 
island  side  of  the  eddy.  He  reached  it  safely,  and  sat 
there  a  moment  to  recover  breath.  Thirty  feet  distant, 
and  diagonally  down  stream  from  him,  was  the  outer 
edge  of  a  long  reef  of  rocks.  The  channel  lying  between 
ran  like  a  mill  race,  and  was  broken  here  and  there  into 
leaping  waves  by  submerged  rocks.  But  Maurice  was  a 
good  swimmer,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  venture; 
moreover,  his  very  life  depended  on  it.  Plunging  from 
the  rock,  he  swam  with  lusty  strokes  straight  across  the 
channel.  The  current  bore  him  rapidly  down,  and  he 
made  a  narrow  escape  from  hitting  the  submerged  rocks. 
It  was  by  a  still  closer  shave  that  he  gained  the  reef. 
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His  finger-tips  clutched  the  edge,  and  for  a  moment  the 
fierce  current  threatened  to  break  his  frail  hold.  Then 
he  got  a  firmer  grasp  with  one  hand,  and  dragged  him- 
self to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  worst  was  now  over,  for  the  reef  stretched  clear  to 
the  island,  broken  here  and  there  by  narrow  gaps.  Mau- 
rice lay  still  for  a  little  while,  resting  his  aching  limbs 
and  panting  hard  for  breath.  At  length  he  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  as  he  glanced  out  on  the  water  a  sharp  cry  burst 
from  his  lips.  He  saw  something  clinging  to  a  rock  that 
lay  in  the  very  midst  of  the  falls,  and  about  half-way  to 
the  upper  end.  That  something  was  Tip — not  a  doubt  of 
it.  He  must  have  caught  the  rock  when  the  boat  cap- 
sized. His  face  was  turned  up  stream,  and  occasionally 
his  arms  stirred  feebly. 

In  frantic  haste  Maurice  tore  across  the  reef,  wading 
some  of  the  gaps  and  jumping  others.  The  last  impedi- 
ment was  a  foaming  channel  a  dozen  feet  wide.  Again 
and  again  the  current  swept  him  off  his  feet,  but  he 
persevered  doggedly,  and  at  last  gained  the  island.  He 
dashed  up  the  rocky  shore  to  another  reef  forty  yards 
above,  and  made  his  way  to  the  oilier  edge,  swimming 
and  wading  from  stone  to  stone.  He  was  now  directly 
opposite  the  rock  to  which  Tip  was  clinging,  but  the  inter- 
lying  channel  was  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide,  and  was 
utterly  impassable.  It  was  one  of  the  worst  spots  in  the 
whole  length  of  the  falls. 

Making  a  trumpet  of  his  hands,  Maurice  shouted  lusti- 
ly. Above  the  roar  of  the  waters  Tip  heard,  and  turned 
his  white  agonized  face  to  one  side.  He  was  submerged 
to  his  breast,  and  the  rock  about  which  his  arms  were 
wrapped  was  very  smooth  and  slippery.  It  was  evidently 
a  severe  tax  on  his  strength  to  keep  hold. 

"Help!  help!''  he  cried.      '•  I  can't  stand  this  long." 

"  Let  go  and  swim  across  channel  to  one  of  the  eddies, 
like  I  did,"' answered  Maurice.  "I'll  come  out  on  the 
rocks  and  help  you  to  shore." 

Tip  shook  his  head.  "  I  can't  swim  a  stroke,"  he 
shouted  back.  "  My  knee  feels  as  though  it  was  broken." 

He  struggled  to  climb  higher  up  on  the  rock,  but  the 
effort  was  futile.  He  was  too  weak  and  exhausted  to  get 
a  fresh  hold,  and  unless  aid  speedily  reached  him  he 
would  be  swept  into  the  raging  falls  and  drowned. 

Maurice  was  almost  beside  himself  with  pity  and 
despair.  Could  he  do  nothing?  Must  he  stand  idly  by 
and  see  his  companion  lost?  He  groaned  and  wrung  his 
hands.  If  he  could  only  swim  that  raging  channel! 

Suddenly,  as  he  glanced  up  and  down  the  river  through 
the  driving  rain,  an  idea  flashed  into  his  mind.  It  was 
a  slim  and  desperate  one,  but  he  would  have  risked  his 
life  ten  times  over  on  a  chance  of  saving  his  companion. 

"Hold  fast,  Tip,"  he  shouted  with  alibis  might.  "Hold 
fast  to  the  rock  for  your  life.  I'm  coming  to  rescue  you. 
Be  ready  to  swim,  if  it's  only  a  couple  of  strokes." 

"  I'll  do  my  best."  Tip  answered.     "  Hurry  up,  though." 

Maurice  waved  his  hand,  and  hurried  back  to  the  island 
over  rocks  and  through  raging  channels.  His  breath 
was  nearly  spent  when  he  reached  the  upper  point,  and 
scrambled  from  thence  on  to  the  crib  of  the  dam.  He 
glanced  quickly  up  the  river  and  toward  both  shores.  No 
chance  of  aid  there.  Not  a  boat  was  in  sight.  He  must 
depend  on  his  own  efforts. 

He  looked  down  into  the  falls  and  saw  that  Tip  was 
still  clinging  to  the  rock.  Then  he  ran  to  the  outer  end 
of  the  crib  and  hunted  for  a  loose  plank  that  he  had 
noticed  on  a  previous  visit.  He  found  it,  and  lifted  it  up. 
It  was  well  suited  to  his  purpose,  being  about  ten  feet 
long  by  two  in  width. 

Lightning  still  flashed  across  the  sky  and  the  rain  was 
falling  heavily.  But  there  was  no  longer  any  wind,  and 
the  water  above  the  falls  was  smooth  and  sluggish — a 
very  fortunate  thing-  for  Maurice's  plan.  He  did  not 
pause  to  think  of  the  slight  chances  of  success  or  of  the 


terrible  risk  that  he  was  about  to  run.     At  all  hazards  he 
must,  save  Tip. 

The  crib,  as  has  been  said,  jutted  out  toward  the  com- 
mencement of  the  falls  and  at  a  short  distance  above 
them.  Maurice  lowered  himself  and  the  plank  to  the 
base  of  the  crib,  where  there  was  barely  standing-room 
on  a  narrow  rock.  He  straddled  the  one  end  of  the  plank, 
his  weight  throwing  the  other  end  slightly  out  of  water. 
Then  with  hands  and  feet  he  paddled  up  stream  like  a 
frog,  swung  the  plank  around,  and  headed  it  straight 
down  stream  in  a  line  with  Tip's  head,  which  he  could 
dimly  see  through  the-  waves.  What  he  planned  to  do 
was  to  steer  the  plank  alongside  the  rock  and  catch  hold 
of  Tip  as  he  shot  by.  Then  he  hoped  to  get  into  one  of 
the  side  eddies,  and  from  there  gain  the  island. 

But  the  instant  the  plank  took  the  dizzy  plunge  over 
the  verge  of  the  falls  Maurice  found  that,  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  control  it.  The  waves  pounded  him  from  all 
sides,  and  threw  him  into  a  panic  of  fear  and  confusion. 
He  was  so  low  down  in  the  water  that  he  could  see  no- 
thing. He  dashed  blindly  on.  holding  tight  to  his  frail 
support,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  be  pitched  off. 

That  he  did  not  come  to  grief  on  the  sunken  ledges 
during  the  first  twenty-yard  dasli  down  the  rapids  was 
little  short  of  miraculous.  But  in  spite  of  the  danger  to 
life  and  limb,  his  uppermost  thought  was  of  Tip.  Would 
he  pass  close  enough  to  the  rock  to  save  him,  and,  in  that 
event,  would  they  succeed  in  reaching  one  of  the  eddies? 

As  these  questions  flashed  through  Maurice's  mind,  the 
plank  rose  suddenly  to  the  crest  of  a  high  wave,  and  he 
caught  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  rock,  with  Tip  still  clinging 
to  it,  a  short  distance  ahead  and  to  the  left.  He  shouted 
with  all  his  might,  and  just  then  a  second  glimpse  showed 
him  that  the  rock  was  empty.  Down  went  the  plank 
again,  and  the  dashing  waves  cut  off  the  view.  As  he 
shot  swiftly  on,  a  bobbing  head  rose  just  beside  him,  and 
reaching  out  one  hand  impulsively,  he  caught  Tip's  arm. 
How  he  got  his  companion  on  to  the  plank  Maurice 
never  knew  ;  but  in  some  way  it  was  accomplished. 
Side  by  side  the  two  lads  were  swept  on  through  the 
raging  waters.  Any  attempt  at  steering  was  out  of  the 
question.  It  kept  them  busy  to  get  their  breath  between 
the  blinding  showers  of  spray  that  pelted  them  in  the 
face,  and  to  keep  hold  of  the  plank  as  it  twisted  from 
side  to  side. 

That  ride  seemed  interminably  long,  though  it  was 
really  very  brief.  Midway  down  the  falls  the  plank 
struck  a  rock,  and  whirled  clear  around.  It.  hovered 
for  an  instant  in  a  patch  of  quiet  water.  A  little  to 
one  side  the  rapids  were  more  shallow,  and  bare  ledges 
cropped  out.  thickly.  Maurice  saw  his  chance,  and  bidding 
Tip  take  a  firm  hold  on  his  shoulder,  he  swam  with  him 
across  the  stretch  of  deep  and  turbulent  water,  and  safely 
gained  the  outermost  reef.  From  here  they  pushed  on 
to  the  island,  and  after  a  severe  struggle,  during  which 
they  had  to  swim  more  than  once,  they  reached  the 
lower  point.  Both  were  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  Tip's 
knee  proved  to  be  severely  bruised. 

The  storm  was  now  over,  and  after  resting-  awhile 
Maurice  helped  his  companion  up  the  island  and  across 
the  crib  of  the  dam  to  shore.  Here  they  borrowed  a  boat, 
and  pulled  slowly  homeward. 

The  story  of  their  perilous  adventure  spread  through 
the  neighborhood,  and  Maurice  found  himself  quite  a 
hero— especially  in  Tip's  estimation.  It  was  a  pretty 
costly  experience  for  the  boys  in  more  ways  than  one, 
since  they  had  lost  their  coats,  shoes,  fishing-tackle,  iish- 
box,  and  boat.  The  next  day  they  found  the  boat,  bottom 
ii]),  on  a  grass  bar  half  a  mile  below  the  falls,  but  it  was 
so  badly  battered  by  the  rocks  that  they  did  not  think  it 
worth  the  trouble  of  repairing. 

They  had  a  new  boat  before  the  summer  was  over,  but 
in  future  they  will  give  the  Conewago  Falls  a  wide  berth. 
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THE   BEGINMXi;    OF   ST.   LOUIS. 

BY  JULIAN'RALPH. 

ST.  LOUIS  has  had  a  picturesque  but  not  an  exciting- 
history.  She  has  been  French.  Spanish,  ami  Ameri- 
can, but  it  minded  those  changes  little  more  than  any 
other  baby  would,  and  even  the  wars  that  have  racked 
our  part  of  the  continent  disturbed  it  very  little.  It. 
was  French  when  we  fought  our  Revolutionary  war,  and 
it  did  not.  care  who  whipped.  When  we  again  fought 
the  British,  in  1812,  it  was  American  in  name  but  not 
by  nature.  When  we  had  our  civil  war  the  city  was 
used  for  camp  and  hospital  purposes  but  saw  and  felt  no 
fighting.  A  lucky  city,  say  I.  even  if  it  had  been  a 
little  sleepy  up  to  that  time. 

It  was  burn  in  1764,  and  an  English  army  officer  saw 
it  in  1768.  He  said  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  French, 
and  was  set  up  by  merchants  who  traded  with  the  Ind- 
ians. He  found  there  a  large  house  and  stores,  and  about 
forty  families  living  in  as  many  houses.  There  was  a 
company  of  French  soldiers  there,  but  they  had  no  fort. 
The  fact  was  that  a  fur-trader  from  New  Orleans  named 
Pierre  Laclede  had  come  up  the  Mississippi  to  establish  a 
fur-trading  post.  The  rivers  were  the  great  roadways 
for  travel  and  trade,  and  this  was  the  best  place  for  a 
trading- post,  because  it  was  near  the  junction  of  the 
Missouri— which  led  almost  to  the  Rocky  Mountains— and 
the  Mississippi,  which  was  part  of  the  highway  between 
Canada  and  New  Orleans. 

At  about  that  time  France  surrendered  Canada  and  all 
her  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  England.  This  helped 
ti>  make  St.  Louis  a  lively  village,  because  the  French 
moved  over  from  British  soil  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  where  St.  Louis  stands.  Laclede  did  so,  and  many 
others  went  where  he  did.  He  named  the  place  after  his 
King,  Louis  XV.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  all  these 
Frenchmen  when  they  heard,  a  year  later,  that  their  King 
had  given  the  country  west  of  the  river  to  Spain  when  he 
gave  the  rest  to  the  English.  It,  took  two  years  for  the 
people  to  learn  this,  and  then  it.  took  five  years  more  for 
Spain  to  send  men  to  govern  the  country. 


After  I  he  Spanish  look  pos- 
session in  177d  St.  Louis  re- 
mained very  quiet  for  thirty 
years.  We  can  yet  see,  in 
the  wilds  of  ( 'anada.  just  such 
villages  as  it  was  then.  It 
consisted  ('if  a  little  cluster  of 
houses  around  the  trading- 
post,  and  the  store  houses  for 
furs  and  u'oods,  and  there  was 
a  tall  palisade  or  stout  fence 
surrounded  the  vi I lage.  There 
were  towers  of  sod — and  one 
stronger  tower  that  was  used 
for  a  prison  —  at  different 
points  along  the  palisade, 
and  the  little  farming  the 
people  did  was  carried  on 
outside  the  palisade.  The 
place  had  less  than  a  thou- 
sand inhabitants  when  the 
century  opened,  and  the  furs 
that  were  bought  of  the  Ind- 
ians were  sent  to  Europe  by 
way  of  Canada.  In  1804  St. 
Louis  became  French  again, 
because  Spain  gave  back  to 
France  all  that  vast  middle 
of  our  country  that  was  call- 
ed Louisiana..  But  the 
French,  never  dreaming  that 
it  would  be  richer  and  would 

contain  more  people  than  France  itself,  sold  it  all  to  us 
for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Napoleon  ruled  France 
then,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  our  President. 

Washington  Irving  has  described  St.  Louis  as  it  ap- 
peared in  1810.  Among  the  queer  folks  who  were  to  be 
seen  there  were  the  French-speaking  natives,  the  sharp 
Yankee  traders,  the  rude  backwoodsmen  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  the  Indians,  and  the  half-breeds.  The 
boatmen  were  stranger  still.  There  were  Canadian  half- 
breeds  in  fur  caps  and  buckskin  clothes,  singing  and  drink- 
ing and  wasting  their  hard-earned  money,  and  there  were 
the  flat-boat  men  of  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers — a 
very  peculiar  people,  bragging,  noisy,  and  rough.  Hunters 
clad  in  leather,  with  guns  on  their  shoulders  and  knives 
in  their  belts,  strode  through  the  streets,  and  very  many 
negro  slaves  completed  the  queer  mixture.  The  streets 
were  very  narrow;  but  even  then  some  stores  were  built 
of  brick,  and  some  of  the  already  rich  French  families 
lived  in  fine  mansions.  A  big  fur-trading  company, 
called  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  had  been  established 
there,  and  had  its  posts  along  the  Missouri  for  hundreds 
of  miles.  John  Jacob  Astor  started  an  expedition  from 
St.  Louis  to  go  overland  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  1810. 

A  description  of  the  way  in  which  this  expedition 
journeyed  up  the  Missouri  shows  that  boating  was  very 
different  from  what  we  would  imagine  it.  Sometimes 
the  boats  were  rowed,  sometimes  it  was  worth  while  to 
set  sails  on  them  when  the  wind  was  right,  and  some- 
times they  were  poled  along.  At  times  the  men  "bush- 
whacked"; that  is,  they  pulled  the  boats  along  the  side 
of  the  river  by  hauling  on  the  bushes.  Another  way 
was  to  throw  grappling-irons,  on  the  ends  of  long  ropes, 
to  catch  in  the  bushes  or  stumps,  so  that  the  boats  could 
be  pulled  along  that  way.  In  shallow  places  the  men 
leaped  out  and  shoved  the  boats,  and  when  they  could  do 
so  they  walked  oil  shore  and  dragged  them  by  means  of 
ropes.  Think  what  a  blessing  steamboats  proved  to  be 
when  they  were  put  on  the  Mississippi  in  1817!  They 
soon  became  numerous,  and  St.  Louis  grew  to  be  a  great 
steamboat  centre,  with  scores  of  swift  and  fine  steamers 
lying  along  the  river-side,  and  bringing  a  great  amount 
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of  business  and  numerous  travellers   to    her   stores   anil 
hotels. 

In  184G,  Francis  Parkman,  the  historian,  started  from 
there  to  cross  the  continent.  He  says  that  \vas  a  busy 
year  in  St.  Louis.  It  was  the  last  city  on  the  way  to  the 
frontier.  Emigrants  from  all  over  were  preparing  for 
the  overlaml  journey.  Santa  Fe  traders  were  buying 
goods  to  sell  in  the  Southwest,  and  the  gunsmiths  and 
saddlers  had  all  they  could  do.  Steamboats  crowded 
with  passengers  for  the  frontier  were  constantly  leaving 
the  city.  It  seemed  a  notable  place  then,  but  to-day  it  is 
i-eally  great.  It  is  larger  than  Boston,  and  has  half  a 
million  souls.  Bridges  have  been  built  to  it  across  the 
Mississippi.  Railroads  reach  it  from  every  point.  Its 
steamers  and  barges  form  a  great  navy,  its  hotels  are  like 
palaces,  its  parks  are  famous,  and  it  is  still  growing  like 
a  weed. 


A   SIBERIAN  TIGER  HUNT. 

BY    V.  GUIBAYfiDOFF. 

I)USSIA  has  always  been  proud  of  her  soldiers,  on  ac- 
V  count    of   their    well-known    bravery    in    war-time. 
That  Russian  soldiers  can  also  be  heroes  in  time  of  peace 
this  story  will,  I  think,  very  plainly  show. 

The  Czar  has  been  building,  for  several  years  past,  a 
great  railroad  across  Siberia,  which  penetrates  through 
wild,  lone  regions.  It  is  called  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way, and  when  completed  will  bring  Russia  and  America 
nearer  together  in  a  commercial  sense  than  ever  before. 
So  for  that  reason  its  progress  is  watched  with  much  in- 
terest in  this  country.  The  first  section  of  the  railway, 
at  the  eastern  extremity,  passes  throusrh  the  southern 
Ussuri  district,  which,  on  account  of  its  wild  and  irregular 
scenery,  forms  an  unusually  promising  stamping-ground 
for  savage  animals.  It  is  full  of  wooded  glens,  gloomy 
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gorges,  deep  valleys,  and  mountainous  caverns.  Far  and 
u  ide.  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the  rugged  landscape  is  bare 
of  human  habitations,  the  only  native  living  things  being 
dangerous  beasts  of  prey.  Now,  it  is  quite  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  tiger,  which  we  ordinarily  expect  to  find  only 
in  African  wilds  or  Indian  jungles,  also  roams  through 
Siberia's  northern  latitudes,  as  the  laborers  employed  on 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  have  recently  had  excellent 
opportunity  to  discover.  These  workmen  are  largely 
composed  of  Chinese  and  Kirghiz  immigrants.  Unlike 
the  Russian  gold-seekers  who  migrated  there  just  after 
Ussuri  became  a  part  of  the  empire  in  1858,  these  poor 
oriental  toilers  come  not  in  quest  of  splendid  fortunes,  but 
to  earn  the  bare  means  of  supporting  life.  In  another 
sense,  however,  they  resemble  the  former  gold-seekers, 
for  many  of  them  will  never  return  to  their  homes,  having 
perished  in  the  wilds.  They  were  killed  and  eaten  by  the 
tigers,  who  descended  upon  their  camps  to  spread  death 
and  destruction.  The  terror  caused  by  these  marauding 
monsters  was  so  great,  and  they  carried  off  so  large  a 
number  of  workmen,  that  work  had  to  be  stopped  homo 
months  ago  until  a  plan  for  protection  should  be  deviled. 
The  animals  had  grown  so  bold  that  they  no  longer  con- 
fined their  attacks  to  the  night-time,  but  even  in  broad 
daylight,  and  while  the  unsuspecting  laborers  were  at 
their  work,  would  prowl  stealthily  upon  them  from  the 
caves  and  forest  glades,  leap  into  the  deep  cuttings  and 
pits  of  the  railroad  works,  and  carry  off  their  victims  be- 
yond hope  of  rescue.  Finally  the  Governor  of  Eastern 
Siberia  decided  to  send  for  a  corps  of  marksmen  to  sys- 
tematically hunt  down  these  terrible  tigers  and  rid  the 
vicinity  of  them  forever. 

I  must  explain  that  to  most  Siberian  regiments  are  at- 
tached companies  of  sharp-shooters.  These  are  picked 
men.  They  are  raised  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  and  from 
childhood  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  to 
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1  nini  in g.      ["heir  nerves  are  like  steel,  their  eyes  as  keen  as 
,i  wk.  and  their  aim  sure  as  death.      They  are 
knov.  i    as    '  0  or  hunters,  and  act,  when  attach 

.  a   n  •_•  i  in'' n  I .  as  guides  Or  pioneers  ;    I  heir  inslinrl  and 
:  :il   I  rainni"    --  r\  6    .1-    a    pri  iti  :,;n  -t    MI rprises 

,11   i  liose  (infrequent)  'I  sa  \  age  regions 
S,;.  ,-ri:,  ii   troops  liavc  to  serve.       I  n  short,  they 
annex  to  i  hese  re.j  imeiits. 

When   I  lie  (  iovernor    called    for  aid    against    the  timers, 

even  man  \\lio  belonged  to  an  Okhotnik  Corps  wanted 
io  \o  unteer.  Finally,  after  nineh  competition,  three 
otlieers  and  four  men  were  selected  for  the  task.  Their 
names  \vere  S'lh  Lieutenants  TriiboH',  Schmidt,  ami  Mal- 

IP  ky,  Corporals  Stepanoff  and  Aksenoff,  and  privates 
Xentcssoll'  and  ]!\ciikoll'  'I'liey  \vere  drawn  from  the 
third  and  fourth  battalions,  Siberian  Kiiles. 

Going  quickly  to  the  scene  of  action,  these  men  did 
wonderful  service,  and  it.  is  entirely  duo  to  them  that 
toda\  the  laborers  on  the  Trims  Siberian  Railroad  are 
Io  work  uithout  having  to  dread  the  attacks  of  a 
savage  and  cruel  foe.  I  have  not  spare  ill  this  little 
article  to  record  one  half  their  hrave  acts,  hut  1  can  man- 
age to  desrrihc  one  or  two  of  the  most,  exciting  encoun- 
ters. 

The  knowledge  the  soldiers'  early  training  gave  them 
of  the  habits  of  tlie  tiger  enalded  them  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  exact  places  where  the  beasts  were  at  lair,  and 
from  whence  they  might  »be  expected  to  make  (heir 
attacks.  In  this  way  they  succeeded  in  shooting  a  num- 
ber of  them  from  ainlmsh  and  snaring  others  by  means  of 
pitfalls  - -deep  square  holes  sunk  in  the  ground,  baited 
with  fresh  meat,  and  covered  with  a  roof  of  boughs 
sprinkled  lightly  over  with  earlli.  Kver\  thing  was  done 
with  the  utmost  military  precision.  A  favorite  scheme 
was  to  build  a  fire  upon  the  railroad  trad;  and  roast  the 
•carcass  of  a  horse.  The  toothsome  horse-flesh  browned 
nicely  over  the  llaine  and  scented  the  air,  and  the 
wily  soldier  hunters  concealed  themselves,  rille  in  hand, 
amid  the.  brushwood  close  by,  whence  they  could  watch 
the  tiger,  while  he  could  not  see  them.  Presently  the 
majestic  animal  began  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
bright  lire  in  eager  search  of  his  dinner.  But  alas 
for  his  calculations!  He  is  even  licking  his  lips  in 
anticipation  of  a  feast,  when,  hark! — a  putlj  of  blue 
smoke  rises  from  the  thick  underbrush,  a  sharp  crack 
rings  out  upon  the  still  night  air,  and  the  man  cater  leaps 
foruard  and  upward,  then  falls  dead  ill  his  tracks.  It  is 
the  unerring-  Okhotnik's  rifle,  which  never  misses  its  aim. 

There  was  one  very  exciting  encounter  which  the  sharp- 
shooters had  with  the  enormous  tiger,  ten  feet  long  from 
tip  to  tip.  and  weighing  over  :!(!()  pounds,  which  is  shown 
in  the  picture',  and  in  the  capture  of  which  gallant  Sub 
Lieutenant  Trubott'  nearly  lost  his  life.  It  was  on  July 
15th  last  that  the  soldiers  struck  the  trail  of  a  beast 
whose  movements  they  had  been  watching  for  several 
days.  The  pursuit  led  them  into  a  wooded  district 
.some  distance  from  the  railroad  ramp,  and  towards 
nightfall,  finding  themselves  belated,  they  resolved  to 
halt  and  bivouac.  First  of  all,  they  built  a  cheerv  lire, 
and  wei'6  standing  in  a  circle  around  the  ruddy  bla/e, 
when  an  ominous  crackling  noise  in  the  brushwood 
caused  each  man  to  grasp  Ins  nile.  In  another  instant, 
almost  before  they  had  time  to  think,  the  underbrush 
parted,  and  like  a  Hash  there  sprang  out  of  the  gloom 
the  brilliant  striped  terrible  form  of  a  giga  ni  ir  man-eater. 
Falling  like  an  avalanche  upon  Trubott',  the  ferocious 
animal  bore  him  t,o  the  ground,  fastened  its  teeth  in  his 
left  shoulder,  and  would  soon  have  crushed  out  his  life, 
but  for  the  courageous  action  of  his  comrades.  Aksen- 
off  threw  himself  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  taking  exact 
aim,  sent  a  ball  through  the  tiger's  eye-.  Had  his  hand 
once  faltered,  he  must  have  killed  or  maimed  poor  Tru- 
botl'.  wlio  lay  prone  and  helpless  in  the  animal's  grasp. 


Hardly  had  Akseuoffi's  bullet  gone  home,  when  Private 
Schmidt,  rushing  forward,  buried  his  long  hunting-knife 

in  the  beast's  neck  directly  below  the  skull.  Trubott'  was 
saved,  and  I  lie  dead  I  i;jer  carried  in  triumph  to  rani]).  By 
this  I  ime  its  magnificent  skin  has  become  the  property  of 
i\i"  Governor  of  Kastern  Siberia,  who  will  keep  it.  as  a 
trophy.  The  (wo  brave  pri  vales  w  i  1 1  be  rewarded  with 

promotion. 

During  the  two  weeks  of  their  campaign  fourteen  tigers, 

te ales  and   four  females,   were  .shot    by  the  Okhotniki, 

and  so  far  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad  works  is  effectually 
relieved  of  the'  scourge. 


\\    ENCOUNTEK  WITH  A   PIRATE. 

BY  PAUL    HULL. 

rilllK  brig  /Ii/iiciiitli  sailed  from  New  York  in  the  sum- 
_1_  mer  of  11s'.'..  bound  to  New  Orleans.  She  was  com- 
manded b\  (  'a plain  Joshua  Tyndell,  of  New  London.  Con- 
nect icut.  a  young  man  of  much  promise,  who  had  held  a 
commission  in  the  I'niled  Slates  navy,  and  being  ordered 
toa  foreign  station  for  a  term  of  years,  had  resigned  rath- 
er than  experience  the  pain  of  long  separation  from  a 
young  and  beautiful  girl  to  whom  lie  had  been  married 
but  a  few  months.  His  ability  as  a  seaman  and  navi- 
gator was  so  well  known,  (/specially  in  his  native  town, 
that  the  command  of  a  line  new  brig  belonging  to  the 
then  flourishing  and  important  seaport,  of  New  London 
was  offered  to  and  accepted  by  him  soon  after  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  government  service.  Mrs.  Tyndell  accom- 
panied her  husband  on  the  Hyacinth,  preferring  to  share 
the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  an  ocean  voyage  to 
saying  farewell  to  one  who  had  willingly  sacrificed  his 
dreams  of  naval  glory  for  her  sake. 

In  the  year  JS'.".'  the  West  Indies  and  Gulf  of  Mexico 
were  infested  with  pirates,  who  captured  peaceful  mer- 
chantmen, murdered  their  crews,  and  after  sacking  the 
ships  of  whatever  they  found  valuable,  turned  them  adrift 
with  their  holds  on  fire.  Although  the  United  Stales 
kept  several  men-of-war  in  those  waters  to  hunt  down  the 
scoundrels,  the  superior  fleetness  and  rig-  of  the  pirate 
vessels  made  their  capture  impossible  unless  the  red- 
handed  outcasts  could  be  taken  by  surprise  and  brought 
within  range  of  the  man-of-war s  guns.  Even  then, 
knowing  that  if  taken  they  would  be  immediately  hung 
at  the  yard-arm,  they  often  fought  their  vessels  with  such 
desperation  that  they  were  able  to  inflict  enough  damage 
to  the  cruiser's  spars  to  insure  their  own  escape,  when 
they  would  steer  direct  to  one  of  their  lairs,  repair  dam- 
ages, and  quickly  take  to  the  seas  again.  Merchant  ships 
in  those  days  always  went  armed,  and  it  was  not  unusual 
to  see  a  small  trading  brig  or  schooner  pierced  for  six 
carronades.  A  sullicient  number  of  muskets  and  cutlasses 
were  also  provided,  so  that  every  man  in  the  crew  might 
be  able  to  defend  the  vessel  against  the  fiends  whose  flag 
was  a  square  of  black  with  a  white  skull  and  cross-bones, 
and  whose  motto  was  "  no  quarter." 

An  agreeable  and  quick  run  was  made  by  the  Hyacinth, 
until  the  island  of  Tortugas,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was 
sighted  on  the  fourteenth  day  out  from  New  York.  All 
through  the  Bahamas  anil  West  India  Islands  one  of  the 
crew  had  been  stationed  aloft  both  by  day  and  night  to 
give  warningof  any  suspicious  sail,  and  the  heavy  charges 
of  powder  and  grape-shot  that  had  been  rammed  into  the 
cannon  before  Crooked  Island  Channel  had  been  reached 
were  yet  in  the  guns.  After  passing  into  the  Gulf,  how- 
ever, the  main  danger  was  believed  to  be  over.  About  one 
bell  in  the  first  dog  watch  (4.30  P.M.),  the  mate  stumping 
the  deck-  at  the  time,  one  of  the  men  sung  out  "Sail  ho!" 
and  pointed  to  a  fore-and-aft  schooner  stealing  around 
the  lee  side  of  the  coral  island.  One  look  was  enough  to 
determine  her  character.  Long  for  her  beam,  the  black 
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paint  on  her  sides  bringing  into  relief  the  lean  and  hun- 
gry look  of  her  lines,  high  bulwarks  with  numerous  port- 
holes, lofty  spars,  and  a  generally  wicked  look  from  the  I  ip 
of  her  long  flying-jib-boom  to  the  end  of  the  great  main 
sp.-u-  that  overhung  her  taffrail  at  least  twenty  feet,  she 
had  no  need  to  run  aloft  the  death-head  bunting  to  prove 
herself  what  she  was— a  Spanish  pirate. 

There  was  a  fine  breeze  from  the  southward  and  cast- 
ward  at  the  time,  and  as  the  brig's  course  was  something 
tn  the  west  of  north,  the  HijacintJi  was  bowling  along 
with  royals  set,  the  wind  gushing  over  the  starboard 
quarter.  This  was  her  best  point  of  sailing,  so,  without 
altering  the  direction  of  the  vessel's  head,  studding-sails 
were  thrown  out,  and  the  brig  tore  through  the  water 
with  every  spar  and  rope  creaking  and  straining,  while 
the  royal  poles  appeared  ready  to  snap  off  and  pitch  over- 
board under  the  tremendous  pressure.  When  first  sighted 
the  pirate  was  about  two  miles  away,  and  for  some  little 
time  it  seemed  that  she  did  not  gain  on  the  brig,  but  after 
the  chase  had  lasted  about  half  an  hour  the  schooner  was 
sri'ii  to  spread  a  large  maintopmast  stay-sail,  which  bellied 
out  between  the  masts  like  a  balloon,  and  drove  the  sin- 
ister-looking hull  through  the  dancing  waters  with  such 
power  that  the  distance  between  the  two  vessels  rapidly 
shortened. 

"There  is  no  good  in  racing,  Mr.  Thomas,"  cried  the 
Captain;  "she  will  be  alongside  of  us  in  no  time.  We 
must  fight  for  our  lives!" 

The  guns  were  at  once  cast  loose,  arms  served  out,  and 
•every  preparation  made  for  a  stubborn  defence.  The 
pirate  came  on  until  she  was  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
brig  before  she  fired  a  gun;  then,  as  this  invitation  to 
•heave  to  and  get  their  throats  cut  was  not  accepted  by 
•the  Hyacinth's  crew,  the  pirate  evidently  proposed  to 
waste  no  more  powder,  being  assured  of  shortly  laying 
the  merchantman  aboard.  The  schooner  kept  overhaul- 
ing the  chase  until  the  two  vessels  were  within  pistol- 
shot  range;  then  the  pirates  swarmed  out  on  the  bow- 
sprit and  jib-boom,  ready  to  leap  011  board  the  brig  the 
instant  that  their  Captain,  who  was  at  the  wheel,  should 
swing  his  craft  alongside.  At  this  point  Captain  Tyn- 
•dell  led  his  wife  below,  so  that  she  might  not  be  exposed 
to  the  shot  that  would  soon  be  flying  about  the  decks. 
Hardly  had  he  descended  the  companionway  when  sev- 
eral of  the  pirates  discharged  their  muskets  at  the  man 
who  was  steering  the  Hyacinth  ;  but  the  stern  of  the  brig 
lifting  to  a  sea  at  that  moment,  the  balls  flew  too  low  to 
hit  the  human  mark  at  which  they  were  aimed.  The 
•crew  of  the  brig  stood  by  the  guns  with  matches  lighted, 
waiting  impatiently  for  their  Captain  to  appear  and  give 
the  order  to  fire  at  the  schooner,  whose  jib-boom  was  now 
parallel  with  the  other's  course,  and  only  about  fifty  feet 
off  the  weather-quarter.  Suddenly  the  second  mate  call- 
ed out, 

"  Are  we.  to  stand  here  like  a  row  of  belaying-pins  until 
•  that  pirate  there  pitches  his  men  on  our  decks?" 

"No!"  roared  the  first  officer.  "I'll  fight  this  craft,  if 
the  Captain  hasn't  time  to  do  it!  Take  good  aim  at  their 
jib-boom,  lads,  and  give  'em  Davy  Jones!" 

A  stunning  volley  from  the  brig  was  followed  by  the 
sound  of  splintering  wood  and  howls  of  pain  and  rage 
from  the  pirate,  and  a  moment  later,  when  the  smoke 
blew  to  leeward  across  the  deck,  the  schooner's  jib-boom 
was  seen  to  be  shot  away  close  to  the  bowsprit  and  drag- 
ging- under  her  bows,  being  held  by  the  back-ropes,  while 
the  head-sails,  torn  and  riddled,  were  thrashing  around  as 
she  ran  up  into  the  wind,  owing  to  the  loss  of  balancing 
power  forwards.  A  dozen  heads  were  to  be  viewed  bob- 
bing about  in  the  pirate's  wake,  while  frenzied  cries  for 
succor  were  hurled  after  the  unmanageable  vessel  that 
drew  farther  and  farther  away,  leaving  them  to  their  fate. 

A  great  cheer  burst  from  the  crew  of  the  Hyacinth 
when  the  effect  of  their  fire  was  realized,  and  they  begged 


the  mate  to  wear  ship  and  let  them  bring  the  leeward 
battery  to  bear  on  the  disabled  foe,  but  Mr.  Thomas  pru- 
dently refused,  determined  that  while  the  schooner  was 
making  repairs  he  would  get  as  far  away  as  possible,  and 
escape  by  altering  the  course  under  cover  of  the  night, 
which  was  now  fast  closing  in.  Remarks  concerning  the 
Captain's  cowardice  were  now  openly  exchanged  between 
the  members  of  the  crew,  and  the  two  mates  took  little 
pains  to  conceal  the  disgust  and  contempt  with  which  the 
master's  conduct  had  inspired  them.  After  waiting  some 
little  time  for  Captain  Tyndfll  to  appear,  the  mate  went 
to  the  companionway  and  bawled, 

''  You  can  come  up  now;  we've  licked  the  pirates,  and 
the  danger's  over!" 

No  response  being  made  to  this,  Mr.  Thomas  descended 
the  stairs,  and  immediately  his  voice  was  heard  calling 
to  the  crew,  who  entered  the  cabin  to  behold  their  com- 
mander lying  dead  on  the  floor  with  a  bullet-hole  in  his 
forehead,  and  the  lifeless  form  of  his  fair  and  lovely  bride 
beside  him.  The  shower  of  lead  that  had  been  fired  at 
the  brig's  helmsman  had  entered  the  open  cabin  ports, 
and  struck  down  the  Captain  and  his  devoted  wife. 


A  HANDSOME   SCISSORS   CASE. 

A  SCISSORS  case  is  a  welcome  addition  to  any  work  table  or 
basket  ;  but  for  the  girls  who  do  tine  needle-work  it  is  even 
more — it  is  an  essential  aid  to  the  safe-keeping  of  necessary  par- 
aphernalia. 

To  make  one  like  that  shown  in  tlic  picture,  out  two  pieces 
of  card-board  in  the  shape  indicated,  one  for  tlie  back  and  one 
for  the  pocket.  The  back  should 
measure  seven  inches  in  length,  :in<l 
I  hive  and  a  quarter  iii  width  at  the 
widest  point.  The  pocket  should  be 
three  and  a  .quarter  inches  long  and 
should  lit  the  back  at  the  point,  but 
must  be  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wider 
at  each  side  of  the  upper  edge. 

If  yon  wish  to  use  heliotrope  Suede 
and  violets  like  the  illustration,  pur- 
chase the  necessary  quantity  of  line 
leather  from  either  a  dealer  in  mate- 
rials for  fancy-work  or  a  manufacturer 
of  gloves.  If  yon  prefer  silk  or  any 
ol  her  color  or  flower,  you  can  easily 
settle  all  those  details  for  yourself. 
In  any  case  cut  the  covering  slightly 
larger  than  the  boards,  ami  embroider 
them  with  care,  as  the  drawing  in- 
dicates. Then  cover  the  two  boards 
neatly  and  line  with  silk.  Overhand 
the  edges  of  the  pocket  firmly  to 
those  of  the  back,  and  linish  the  en- 
th'c  ed^e  with  a  line  silk  cord.  Slip 

in  as  handsome  a  pair  of  medium-sized  scissors  as  yon  can  af- 
ford, and  when  your  case  is  finished  you  will  be  well  pleased 
with  the  result. 


TOMMY'S    MEDICINE. 

fl^IIlS  horrid  medicine  I've  got  to  take, 
J_    And  really   I  can't  see 

Why  some  sweet  mixture  they   will  never  make 
For  little  boys  like   me. 

This  grown-up  medicine  is  awful  stuff, 

Which  I  cannot,  endure; 
For  little  boys  it,  would  be  well  enough 

To  have  a  candy  cure. 

Then   all  my  ills  would   up  and  fly  away, 

Like   birds  across  the   dell  — 
I'd  take  a  whole  box  in   a.  single  day, 


And  then  I'd  sooii  be  well. 


E.  K.  M. 
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II  DREY'S    VIEW. 

HAKKY.  ••Mamma,  I  have  just  been  throwing  stones  at  the 
old  gander  out  in  1  he  pond." 

M\MM\.  "l>i.n'i  \on  know  that  il  is  very  cruel  to  hit  the 
] r  old  bird  with  a  stone,  Harry  .'" 

HAUI:\.   "1    suppose    n    is,  mamma,  but   I   didn't   hit   him;  I 

missed    him   6\  ''I  j     I  line." 

"When    I    am  a   lady,"  said  Anna, 
•-  I'll    teach   girls  to    play   the  piano." 
And   yet,  the  sad    fact    is, 
She   never   would   practise, 
So  now  she's  a  cook  in   Savannah. 


TONY'S    MEASURE. 

"PA,"  said  Ton\,  as  lie  and  his  father  were  passing  through 
that  par!  of  Seventh  Avenue  si>  largely  given  over  to  the  trade 
in  east  -oil'  shoes,  "all  these  signs  say  'new  and  second  -  hand 
shoes.  Now  wouldn't  it  be  more  properer  to  say  (6econd-/00t 
shoes f  " 

'•  Ii  niighl  be."  said  Mr.  Butler,  laughing  —  "  it  might  be  more 
tilling,  but  tin- expression  wouldn't  ircur  well,  I'm  afraid." 


\\  M. LAUD'S    APPETITE. 

MAMMA.   "Won't  you  have  some  beef.  Willard  ?" 
\Vn.i.AKH.   "  No.  I   thank  you,  mamma." 
M  \\i\l.\.    ••  Wou'i  \ou  have  some  cauliflower?" 
WILLAKD.  "I  don't  think  I'm  hungry  enough  for  cauliflower, 

thank  yon." 

MAMMA.  "  What  has  become  of  your  appetite,  anyhow  ?': 
WILI.ARP.  "  I  think  it  is  out  in  the  kitchen,  mamma,  and  will 

come  in  with  the  pudding." 

A    HINT. 

M\MM\.  "  Itobbv,  why    do    von    make  such   faces  every   mo- 
OSI    \U'S    MISTAKE.  ,.,' 

OSCAR.  "I  always  thought,  1'iicle  John,  that  cigars  ,-ame  ouly          BOBBY.  "On  account  of  I  he  nasty  medicine  I  took  this  moru- 


"$$$  ' 
rf;     •    ' 

'       ' 


: 


Ly  tin-  liu\." 

I  s'CLi!  JOHN.  "Ami  win  d<>  \  011  now  suppose  thai  they  come 
in  any  other  wa\  ' 

OSCAR.  "Because  I  saw  some  at  the  grocery  yesterday,  and 
as  they  \\  i- re  tied  up  in  bunches,  I  asked  the  grocer  it  they  n  ere 
a  new  Kind  of  asparagus." 


AT    SIAsroNSKTT. 

I'lM.nnv.  ••  Tin- sea  is  awful  rough  to-day,  mamma." 
MAMMA.  "Are  the  billows  rolling  high  .'" 
l''lti:i>i'Y.   "  Yes.  indeed     they    are,  and 

the\   are  rolling   up  the  beach  like  a  lot 

of  seidlitz-pottdcrs." 


lllg 


MAMMA.   "  But  didn't  I  give  you  a  lump  of  sugar  after  it  ?" 
BOBBY.  "  Y'es,  mamma,  you  did  ;  but  I  think  such  awful  medi- 
iv  two  lumps." 


YOUNG    HOPEFUL. 

LLOYD.  "  Papa,  don't  the  word  walk  mean  gait  ?" 
PAPA.  "Y'es,  my  son.     Why?" 
I.I.IIYII.   "Well,  ain't  a  walker  a  gaiter  too  ?" 


AT    NAX'ITCKET. 

WII.IM  u.  "Ale  those  great  white 
things  whales'  teeth  ."'' 

Xl'liSK.  "Yes,  ^'ilhiir,  thosi-  great 
1  h  i  n  u  ^  a  i  e  \\  ha  les'  teet  h.v 

\Vii.ni  K.  "My,  hut  mustn't  the  whale 
have  a\\  fill  big-  toolharli.  -  !" 


A    PlIlLosol'im-    (JUIJRY. 
TOMMY.   "Are  yon  going  to  whip  me. 

mamma  ?" 

MAMMA.  "Yes,  I  am,  Tommy." 
TOMMY.  "  You  said,  the  other  <laj  thai 

whipping  never  did  me  any  good,  didn't 

\OII    [" 

MAMMA.  "  I  believe  1  ilid." 
TOMMY.  "Then     what's     the    use    of 
whipping  me  again  .'" 


UTILITY. 

WlLI.lK.  "  Tnele  Tom,  the  old  shang- 
hai ean'l  lly  a  bit,  he  is  too  heavy  for 
his  wings." 

r.xci.r:  TOM.  "Then  of  what  use  are 
his  wings,  Willie  .'" 

Wll.I.IF..  "I  supjiose  they  ar< ly 

goiid  for  him  to  flap  in  hot.  weather 
when  he  wants  to  tan  himself." 


WATERING    THE     FLOWERS. 

TIIKRK  is  no  sight  that  ghukti'nrt  more  the  rlrowsy  summer  hours 
Than  Susy  Ann  \villi  brimming  pan  a.  watering  tier  flowers. 
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"HOLD   OX    TIGHT,  SONNY,"  CRIED    A    STRONG   VOICE.— [SEE  "TWINKLE  AND  HAUOLD,"  PAGE  S5SJ 
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T\\  INK  I.]-     AM'    II  \I;OLD. 

1!Y    \V    .1     I1KMIKKSON. 

"If'''   "'"   certainly   break    his    neck   some   day,"  said 
_L  1    Mrs.  Pettibone,  in  an  aggrieved  tone 

••  \Vhv.  Klla."  respond. M!   Mr.  IVitil :,  smiling,     you 

if  ii,;]l   would   be  :i  personal   insult,  to  yon." 
"Nonsense,  Frank;    \o"   know   very   well   lio\v   I    feel 
i       |  [arold  tortures  me  half  to  death  \viili  his  con- 
stant risks.      Be's  always  where   I  think  he  uill   fall,  or 

o-et    cut.   <>!•    drowned,  oi-    something    dread  I'll]  ;     and     I'm 
\vorn  out    \vitli   anxiety.      11'  lie  \\ouhl  only  behave  like 
people's  ehildren,  1 

"Bul  lie  does,"  interrupted  Mr.  I'eiiilione.  "Harold 
is  simply  and  entirely  a  hoy,  and  he  aets  just  as  other 
health)  boys  do." 

"I  don't  believe  that  other  boys  keep  their  mothers  on 
pins  and  needles  all  the  time,"  said  Mrs.  Petfibone,  very 
confidently. 

"Neither  do  I," answered  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Pettibone  looked  at  him  with  a  pn/./led  expression, 
and  shook  her  bead. 

"There's  110  telling  what  you  mean,  Frank.  One  mo- 
ment you  say  that  Harold  behaves  just,  as  other  boys  do, 
and  the  next  moment  yon  declare  that  other  boys  don't 
e'ive  their  mothers  conlinnal  anxiety." 

Mr.  Pettibone  smiled  kindly,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his 
wife's  shoulder. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  iu  a  gentle  tone,  "I  mean  that  I 
do  not  think  that  other  boys'  mothers  indulge  in  quite  so 
much  anxiety  as  yon  do." 

"I  can't  help  it,  Frank." 

"I  think  you  could  if  you  would  only  look  facts  square- 
ly in  the  face.  Has  Harold  ever  had  a  had  accident?" 

"Why,  he  broke  his  finger  playing  behind  the  bat  in 
a  baseball  game." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  a  broken  finger  a  serious  matter. 
And  I'm  sure  he  didn't,  for  I  had  all  I  could  do  to  keep 
him  from  playing  before  it  was  well." 

"But  why  couldn't  he  play  somewhere— out  in  the 
field,  isn't  it? — where  he  wouldn't  have  to  catch  such 
hard  balls?" 

"Because  he's  a  sturdy,  plucky  little  chap  who  is  not 
afraid  of  anything,  bless  him." 

"Oh,  you  encourage  him  in  it  all!" 

"Yes,  Ella,  I  do,  because  I  am  glad  my  boy  is  brave 
and  strong  now,  for  I'm  sure  he'll  continue  to  be  so  when 
he  grows  up.  The  courage  which  he  shows  in  his  sports 
now  lie  will  show  in  the  struggle  of  life  hereafter,  and  if 
he  plays  straight  and  fairly  and  boldly  now,  he'll  do  so 
then.  There's  nothing  small  about  a  boy  who  goes  in 
heartily  and  bravely  for  out-door  sports." 

''Perhaps  that  is  all  true,  Frank,  but  still  I  can't  help 
hein.ir  worried." 

"I  wish  you  had  two  or  three  boys;  then  you'd  grow 
used  to  it." 

"  i  >h,  Frank  !     One  is  enough." 

"  And  here  he  comes." 

"Oh,  Harold!  Harold!  what  ever  have  you  been  up  to 
now  .'" 

"  lieen  in  a  fight,"  said  Harold,  calmly. 

' '  Oh,  you  never  did  such  a  thing  before !     Look  at  your 

"  I  don't  want  to,"  said  Harold. 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  his  father,  gravely.  "  How 
did  you  come  to  get  into  a  liirht?" 

"  You    know    Pete    Barclay?      Well,  he    took    Packy 

's  'safety'  away  from  him,  and    went  riding  on  it, 

and   broke   one   of   the   pedals.      I'acky    cried,  and    Pete 

punched  his  ear.      So  I  punched  Pete,  and  that's  the  way 

it  began." 

"Packy  is  much  smaller  than  Pete,  isn't  he?"  asked 
Mr.  Pettibone. 


"Haifa  head." 

"So  are  von,  aren't  you:'" 

"Yes;    hut    I'm   well  and   Paeky's  sickly." 

Mrs.  Pellibone  sloop.  (1  and  kissed  the  grimy  face,  and 
told  Harold  to  1:0  and  wash  himself.  Mr.  Pettibone 
walked  lo  ihe  window,  pushed  his  hands  down  into  his 
trousers  pockets,  and  stood  ga/.ing  out  till  his  wife  came 
and  stood  he.side  him. 

"  When  he  does  a  thing  like  that,"  she  said,  softly,  "1 
just  worship  him." 

"Same  kind  of  stiill',  dear,  as  it  takes  to  play  good 
football,  and  \  on  know  you  don't  worship  that." 

"No,  I   think  it's  disgraceful." 

"And  yon  don't  like  his  riding,  either." 

"I  do  not  dislike  his  riding  in  the  school  where  the 
master  is  at  hand  to  watch  him,  but  I  can't  consent  to 
his  going  out  into  the  Park  alone  on  that  fiery  little 
pony." 

"Well.  1  admit  that  Twinkle  has  a  will  of  his  own 
and  eood  heels,  and  he's  a  sweet  juniper.  But,  Ella,  you 
can't  expect  Harold  to  stay  inside  the  riding-school  walls 
all  his  life." 

"No,  I  don't.  But  lie  ought  to  stay  there  till  lie's  old 
enough  to  go  out  alone." 

"And  when  will  that  be  in  your  estimation?  Why, 
dear,  he'd  be  an  old  man,  and  you'd  still  think  him  a 
child." 

"  Nonsense.  Frank!  I'm  not  a  child,  anyhow.  But 
please  don't  let  him  go  out  alone  yet." 

"  Well,  dear,  I  won't  just  yet." 

Harold,  however,  had  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  going  out 
alone  on  his  pony  in  the  Park.  He  saw  other  boys  doing 
it,  and  no  matter  how  much  he  thought  about  it,  he  was 
unable  to  discover  any  reason  why  he  should  not  do  as 
they  did.  If  he  had  been  a  little  less  eager  to  have  his 
own  way,  perhaps  he  would  have  perceived  that  most  of 
those  other  boys  were  much  larger  than  he.  But  Harold 
had  a  rather  large  opinion  of  his  own  size  and  strength, 
and  maybe  his  father  encouraged  the  growth  of  this  idea. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Pettibone,  in  accordance  with  his  prom- 
ise to  Harold's  mother,  took  the  boy  aside  that  day  and 
said  to  him : 

"  Harold,  you  must  not  go  out  alone  in  the  Park  till  I 
tell  you  that  you  may." 

"  Very  well,  papa,  but  I  hope  you'll  tell  me  very  soon, 
for  I'm  sure  I  can  ride  just  as  well  as  George  Converse, 
and  he's  out  every  day.  He  laughs  at  me  because  I  have 
to  go  with  the  teacher  and  the  class." 

"I  do  not  think  it  will  be  long  before  you  may  go 
alone,"  said  Mr.  Pettibone,  "  and  in  the  mean  time  don't 
mind  George's  laughing.  When  you  do  go  alone,  you 
can  ride  away  from  him  on  Twinkle." 

"That's  so, "replied  Harold,  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

Week  after  week  passed  away  and  the  boy  anxiously 
awaited  the  much-coveted  permission.  It  did  not  arrive. 
Mis.  Pellibone  could  not  make  up  her  mind  that  it  was 
safe  to  allow  Harold  to  ride  alone.  The  boy  bravely  kept 
his  promise  to  his  father,  and  made  the  best  of  his  rides 
with  the  teacher. 

The  autumn  was  wearing  away  and  the  leaves  were 
nearly  nil  off  the  trees.  One  fine  bracing  afternoon  the 
riding  teacher  went  out  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen 
bo\  s,  one  of  whom  was  Harold.  The  crisp  cool  air  made 
Twinkle  dance,  and  the  boy  laughed  with  delight  when 
the  mettlesome  pony  reared  and  plunged.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Harold  had  a  seat  like  a  West  Point  cadet,  who, 
according  to  many  good  judges,  are  the  best  riders  in  the 
world. 

The  little  cavalcade  had  not  gone  far  when  George 
Converse  passed  them,  riding  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"Hello,  Harold!"  he  called.  "Haven't  you  learned 
how  to  ride  yet  at  your  school?" 

Harold  disdained   to  answer,  but  he  rode  slowly,  with 
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his  head  hang-ing  in  thought,  and  presently  the  rest  of 
the  party  passed  out  of  sight  around  a  bend  where  the 
road  separated  into  two  branches.  The  next  moment  the 
palter  of  hoofs  was  heard  behind,  and  George  Converse 
came  up  at  a  full  gallop.  As  he  passed  Harold,  he  leaned 
over  and  gave  Twinkle  a  smart  cut  with  his  whip,  cry- 
ing: 

"  Come  on,  baby!" 

Twinkle  gathered  his  slender  limbs  under  him  and  shot 
forward  so  suddenly  that  Harold  almost  lost  his  seat. 
•Not  quite,  however,  for  a  true  rider  is  never  taken  by  sur- 
prise. He  drew  in  the  rein  and  tried  to  check  the  pony; 
but  it  was  no  use.  Twinkle's  blood  was  up.  He  caught 
the  plain  bar  bit  between  his  strong  white  teeth  and  set 
off  after  George's  pony.  The  breeze  earned  Harold's  hat 
whirling  into  the  bushes.  The  trees  and  shrubbery  flew 
past,  and  Harold's  blood  arose  as  the  pony's  had  done. 

"  I'll  beat  him!"   he  exclaimed. 

Then  he  suddenly  noticed  that  they  were  going  down 
the  road  opposite  that  which  the  teacher  had  taken,  and 
the  honest  little  fellow,  eager  to  keep  his  word  given  to 
his  father,  tried  to  stop  Twinkle's  mad  rush.  But  his 
effort  was  vain.  Faster  and  faster  went  the  pony,  and  it 
was  plain  that  he  was  rapidly  overtaking  George. 

"Out  of  the  way,  George!"  cried  Harold.  "I  can't 
hold  him." 

George  turned  his  head  and  saw  in  an  instant  that 
Harold's  pony  was  running  away.  Greatly  alarmed,  he 
pulled  out  to  one  side  of  the  road  as  Harold  flashed  past. 
But  the  boy  was  not  going  to  lose  his  chance,  and  as  he 
went,  he  called  back: 

"Here's  your  baby!" 

Twinkle  was  going  like  the  wind  now,  and  in  a  minute 
was  out  of  George's  sight.  And  then  Harold,  to  his  sur- 
prise, heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs  behind  him  once  more. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  and  Harold  said  to  himself: 

"Can  it  be  possible  that  George  is  going  to  catch  me?" 
He  turned  his  head,  and  found  to  his  great  astonishment 
that  a  Park  policeman  was  after  him.  "Why,  I'm  run- 
ning away!"  exclaimed  Harold.  At  that  instant  he  heard 
a  scream,  and  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  his  father  and 
mother  were  standing  on  the  walk  overlooking  the  bridle- 
path. "  I'm  all  right!"  he  cried,  as  he  dashed  by. 

The  next  moment  the  clattering  feet  of  the  other  horse 
were  close  behind  him. 

"Hold  on  tight,  sonny,"  cried  a,  strong  voice. 

Harold  braced  back  in  his  stirrups  and  pulled  with  all 
liis  might,  and  in  an  instant  more  the  powerful  bay  horse 
of  the  policeman  came  alongside.  The  ollicer  leaned  for- 
ward. There  was  a  sudden  tug,  and  Twinkle's  great  run 
came  to  an  inglorious  end. 

"I'm  all  right,"  said  Harold  to  the  policeman. 

"  Yes,  but  you  wouldn't  have  been  if  I  hadn't  stopped 
you." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pettibone  came  running  down  into  the 
road,  and  both  were  overjoyed  to  find  that  no  harm  had 
been  done. 

"  Harold,"  said  Mr.  Pettibone,  "I  forbade  you  to  ride 
alone  in  the  Park-." 

"  But  Twinkle  ran  away,"  said  the  boy. 

At  that  moment  George  Converse  came  cantering  up. 
"It  was  all  my  fault, "said  he,  and  he  explained  every- 
thing to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pettibone. 

"Tli ere,"  said  Harold,  "you  see  I  didn't  break  my  word. 
But  Twinkle,  he  doesn't  know  any  better." 

And  the  next  day  Harold  received  permission  to  ride 
alone ;  for  his  father  declared  that  no  matter  what  Twinkle 
did,  Harold  would  stay  on  his  back. 


THE   DOUBLE-HEADED   DRAGON   ON   THE 
"MIDWAY." 


BY    II.    G.    PAINE. 


rr 


FOO    I.INU    YU    IN    THKA TKIrAL 
COSTUME. 


FATHER.  "  Why,  Johuuy  my  V>oy,  do  you  persist  in  standing' 
on  your  head?" 

JOHNNY.  "Papa,  I'm  giving  my  shoe-pegs  a  rest.  They've 
been  standing  on  their  heads  all  day." 


abia,  sweet,  all  sweet  and  hot!"  cried  Yussef  about 
nine  o'clock  one  night  in  the  Midway  Plaisance.  "  Hot." 
The  word  sounded  attractive,  for  the  weather  was  grow- 
ing chilly  at  night  as  the  World's  Fair  drew  towards  its 
eh  ise,  and  Jack  didn't  have  an  overcoat.  What  fourteen- 
year-old  boy  would  think  of  wearing  an  overcoat  in  Sep- 
tember ? 

But  Jack's  hands  were  in  his  pockets,  though  he  would 
never  have  acknowledged  that  he  was  cold,  and  the  fin- 
gers were  in  contact  with  some  small  United  States  coin. 
"  How  much  ?"  he  asked  of  Yussef. 

"Five  cent.  Hot!  hot!  hot!  All  hot !"  repeated  Yus- 
sef; and  a  rapid  exchange  of  commodities  took  place  as 
Jack  produced  the  nickel  and 
Yussef  opened  his  griddle  and 
produced  therefrom  a  smok- 
ing disk. 

"  Why,  say,  it's  a  waffle!" 
said  Jack. 

"  Nice  Turkish  salabia!  all 
hot!  all  hot!"  remarked  Yus- 
sef in  a  tone  that  served  :it 
once  as  a  comment  on  Jack's 
exclamation  and  to  advertise 
his  business  to  passers-by. 

"  Only  it's  thinner  and  got 
more  flavoring,  and  the  sweet- 
ening's inside,"  Jack  added, 
after  he  had  taken  a  bite. 

"Hot!  hot!  hot!—  Golly! 
I'm  tired !"  said  Yussef,  as 

his  voice  broke  on  the  last  "  hot."  "  I  been  calling  '  hot' 
since  ten  'is  morning,"  he  put  in,  confidentially  to  Jack, 
in  whom  he  detected  a  sympathetic  nature. 

"Well,  say,  why  don't  you  quit  ?"  asked  Jack. 

"  You  bet!"  said  Yussef,  as  if  the  idea  had  struck  him 
with  peculiar  force,  and  at  once  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  closing  up.  "This  business  terrible  hard  on  'e 
voice.  Now  my  brot'er  got  a  fine  easy  job.  He  ride 
about  on  a  camel  all  day,  and  play  on  'ose  two  kettle- 
drums over  at  Cairo  Street." 

"  Oh  yes!  I've  seen  him.  He  must  have  a  snap,"  said 
Jack.  "He  can  make  as  much  noise  as  he  wants,  and 
the  more  he  makes  the  better  the  boss  likes  it.  Say,  I'd 
like  to  meet  him.  What's  his  name  .'" 

"Mussed  Ben  Ali.      Mine's  Yussef.      What's  yours?" 

"John  Amos  Prall  ;   but  I'm  always  called  Jack." 

"Well,  come  along,  Jack;  we'll  find  Mussed,"  said 
Yussef.  "  Want  to  have  some  fun?" 

"That's  what  I'm  here  for,"  replied  Jack. 

Jack  Prall  was  looking  for  an  adventure,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  perhaps  he  was  on  the  brink  of  one.  Like 
most  boys  who  live  in  small  country  towns,  his  life  had 
not  abounded  in  exciting  incidents,  and  his  visit  to  the 
World's  Fair  was  the  most  important  event  in  it. 

His  mother  had  only  let  him  go  on  the  pressing  invita- 
tion of  his  uncle  Fred,  who  was  connected  with  one  of 
the  big  State  buildings,  where  he  had  a  room  which  lie 
promised  Jack  should  share  with  him,  and  be  under  his 
constant  care  and  protection.  But  the  very  day  before 
Jack  arrived  his  uncle  had  been  unexpectedly  called 
away  on  business,  and  for  three  days  Jack  had  been  liv- 
ing in  high  state  alone  in  his  uncle's  room,  and  taking  in 
the  sights  of  the  great  exposition  on  his  own  responsibil- 
ity. The  first  two  days  he  had  been  so  tired  that  he 
could  just  drag  himself  to  bed  after  supper;  but  a  tele- 
gram from  his  uncle  that  he  would  return  in  company 
with  a  party  of  distinguished  foreign  commissioners 
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ten   thai    niulil    somehow    made  Jacli   feel    that  per- 
haps this  in  ighl   lie  his  In •>,!  opportuniu   to  spend  an  eve n- 
01    Lhe   Midway.      Hi'  thought  tliat  amoi 

MI:III\  odd  people  something  interest  ing  might  happen  to 
him.  Tin-  strange  sights  and  sounds  allured  liini,  and 
anted  to  wander  among  lliein.  and  to  rub  up 
•i,|  ilieni.  and  to  aliMirli  them  \villioiil  any  older  per- 
son I"  di  reel  Ins  al  lent  11  in  I  o  I  he  ' '  ed  i  lea  I  iona  I  I'ealures." 

He  had  he",  nn  to  think  I  liat .  a  Tier  al  I.  perhaps  1  here  was 
tun  iiineh  Illinois  and  Indiana  and  loua  on  the  Midway 
when  he  hail  unexpectedly  made  this  new  acquaintance. 
Somehow  it  seemed  to  transport  him  right  into  the  bosom 
of  t''j\  pi. 

"  \\'hat  are  you  truing  to  dor"  asked  .lack,  as  they 
dodged  around  the  people  passing  up  and  down  on  their 
across  the  M  iduay  to  I  'aim  Street. 

"(Ill,  'at  Algerian  conjurer,  'at  fellow  wit'  a  donkej 
and  two  monkey  rule  him,  he  don't  1  ike  my  lirol'er.  'cause 
he  attract  so  niiieh  attenl  ion  wit' his  drums.  Mohammed 
sa  \  lie  kill  liis  business,  and  lie  name  bis  donkey  after 
Mussed.  Now  we  get.  even  wit'  him." 

"   I  lou    ;"   queried   .lack 

"Come,  J  show,"  saiil  Yussef,  as  he  led  the  way. 

They  soon  found  M  iis-ed,  w  ho  Was  expecting  his  bro- 
ther. 

"Mussed  not  speak  much  American,"  said  Vnssef,  as 


MOHAMMED    AND    MUSSED,  THE    DONKEY,  IN    FULL    DKESS. 

the  three  hurried  down  toward  the  west  end  of  the 
Plaisance  by  the  great  Ferris  Wheel  ablaze  with  electric 
lights.  "He  tell  me  he  won 'e  dromedary  race 'is  after- 
noon. Mohammed  donkey  come  in  last;  Mohammed  sav 
he  sick,  and  leave  him  out  to  eat  grass.  He  down  here 
somewhere." 

All  three  peered  about  among  the  buildings  to  see  if 
they  could  descry  the  little  animal.  Suddenly,  as  they 
came  around  from  behind  the  Indian  encampment,  they 
were  surprised  to  find  a  party  of  gentlemen  seated  on  a 
couple  of  benches  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  entrance. 

"  Hot!  hot!  hot!"  cried  one  of  the  party,  who  appeared 
to  recognize  Yussef. 

"How  d'  do,  Baron?"  laughed  Yussef.  "Wat  you 
waiting  for;  I  guess  no  more  show  to-night." 

"I 'ear  me,  that's  too  bad.  However,  perhaps  we'd 
belter  wail.  In  ease  there's  a  rush  to  see  it  to-morrow 
we'll  he  lii--,t  for  reserved  seats."  said  the  gentleman  who 
bad  been  addressed  as  liaron. 

At.  that  instant.  Mussed,  the  man.  shouted  something  in 
Arabic,  and  started  on  a  run  for  the  enclosure  where  the 
been  held  that  afternoon.  There  grazing  se- 
reneh  was  Mu>sed.  the  donkey! 


"See  'at  funny  donke\  :  be  basn'l  come  in  yet,"  cried 
Yussef.  "  X"\\  be  \er\  careful.  We  want  to  come  all 
around  him.  easy,  and  ".rab  him.  'En  we  take  and  hide 
him  away  somew'ere.  Mohammed  not  lind  him." 

This  seemed  to  promise  sport  to  .lack,  and  he  eagerly 
joined  in  the  round  up.  Mussed,  the  donkey,  paid  no 
attention  to  his  would  be  captors,  but  went  on  calmly 
chewing  the  cover  of  a  pasteboard  lunch  box.  .lust  as 
they  were  about  lo  sei/.e  him  his  paint-brush  tail  assumed 
a  bori/ontal  direction,  his  bead  was  raised  toward  the 
north  star,  his  mouth  opened,  and  he  emitted  a  bray  that 
caused  the  window  glass  to  rattle  in  Old  Vienna  opposite. 

"  I  say."  said  .lack,  "  you  can't  hide  this  bird  anywhere 
in  the  Midway  where  bis  master  can't  find  him  if  he 
starts  to  sing.  Let's  make  him  finish  his  race." 

Jack  gave  a  jump  on  Mussed  the  donkey's  back,  and 
shouted,  "Gedap!"  and  Mussed,  the  man,  gave  his  name- 
sake a  resounding  thwack  with  his  rattan.  Mussed,  the 
donkey,  took  three  steps,  buck-jumped,  and  Jack  found 
himself  on  his  knees  in  front  of  his  steed,  bis  arms  around 
his  neck-,  while  his  donkeyship  was  unconcernedly  sam- 
pling Jack's  hat  for  dessert. 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  performance,  and  Jack 
looked  up  to  discover  that  the  party  of  gentlemen  had 
stopped  to  see  the  fun.  and  now  were  watching1  Yussef, 
who  was  trying  to  ride  in  Jack's  place. 

"Ten  dollars!  Ten  dollars,  and  here  it  is!"  said  one 
of  the  gentlemen  whom  his  friends  addressed  as  "  Com- 
missioner," as  lie  mounted  a  settee  and  waved  a  new 
Treasury  note  in  the  air,  "to  any  gentleman  or  lady 
who  will  ride  this  intelligent  animal  once  around  the 
ring.  Only  once  around,  and  you  win  ten  dollars! 
Here  it  is!" 

With  shouts  of  laughter  the  crowd  watched  the  efforts 
of  two  or  three  men  who  essayed  to  win  the  prize.  But 
the  Commissioner  had  made  a  safe  offer.  Mussed,  the 
donkey,  did  his  part  to  perfection,  and  would  not  allow 
any  one  to  ride  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  at  the  ut- 
most. Suddenly  from  the  crowd  appeared  a  quaint  little 
figure.  He  wore  black  silk  pajamas,  a  silk  cap,  a  long1 
queue,  and  his  slanting  almond  shaped  eyes  proclaimed 
that,  he  really  was,  as  he  appeared,  a  Chinaman. 

"  Lat  ten  dollal  b'long  my."  he  said,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  Lat  lillee  donkey  only  cally  monkey,  not  cally  men. 
See!"  The  Chinese  boy  twisted  bis  face  up  into  a  queer 
grimace,  which  was  so  monkeylike  that  it  set  the  people 
into  convulsions  of  laughter.  Then  lie  began  to  make 
a  chirping  sound  so  like  the  chatter  of  a  monkey  that 
Mussed, the  donkey,  turned  around,  with  an  inquiring  look 
on  his  face,  and  met  the  monkeylike  visage  of  the  boy. 
He  looked  a  little  doubtful,  but  the  young  Chinaman  kept 
up  the  chirping,  and  in  a  few  moments  Mussed,  the 
donkey,  seemed  to  accept  the  situation,  and  went  on 
unconcernedly  grazing  as  before.  The  Chinese  boy  now 
crept  up  behind  the  donkey,  still  keeping  up  his  chatter, 
slipped  off  his  sandals,  and  mounted  lightly  on  Mussed's 
back,  standing'  on  all  fours,  just  as  a  monkey  would. 
Then  be  took  the  end  of  his  long  queue  and  gave  the  lit- 
tle animal  a  slap  with  it.  Immediately  the  donkey  started 
off  on  a  brisk  trot  around  the  enclosure,  and  if  ever  he 
seemed  to  want  to  stop,  attracted  by  such  delicacies  as 
scraps  of  brown  paper  or  a  half-eaten  sandwich,  a  volley 
of  chatter  from  bis  rider  and  a  crack  or  two  with  bis  queue 
would  keep  .him  up  to  his  work.  Just  at  the  Jinisli  it 
looked  for  an  instant  as  if  the  Commissioner  would  save 
IMS  ten  dollars  after  all.  Mussed, the  donkey, caught  sight 
of  the  half-devoured  under-crust  of  the  lunch-box,  and 
stopped  short.  Shouts  and  cheers  arose  from  the  assem- 
bled by-standers.  Jack,  who  had  watched  the  contest  with 
intense  interest,  and  with  all  his  sympathies  on  the  side 
of  the  clever  little  Chinaman,  gave  the  dainty  morsel  a 
kick  across  the  finish-line,  and  Mussed,  with  a  jump 
which  nearly  unseated  his  rider,  was  after  it  amid  the 
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wild  acclaims  of  the  throng-  and  the  laughter  of  the 
Commissioner's  friends. 

The  Commissioner  turned  to  Jack,  as 'he  paid  over  the 
money  to  the  Chinese  boy,  and  said,  with  a  laugh,  "Re- 
member, young  man,  you  owe  me  ten  dollars." 

"  Lat's  all  light."  said  the  young  Chinese,  who  had  as- 
sumed a  dignified  solemnity  of  face  in  great  contrast  with 
his  recent  monkeyshiiies;  "lat's  allee  joke.  My  name 
Foo  Ling  Yu.  My  domic  actor  in  China  Theatre,"  he 
added,  with  a  tone  of  pride. 

But  the  Commissioner  insisted  that  the  money  was 
fairly  earned,  and  Foo  was  forced  to  take  it,  but  immedi- 
ately invited  Jack  and  his  friends  to  take  supper  with  him 
at  the  Chinese  restaurant. 

Jack  would  have  liked  to  go,  but  he  remembered  that  he 
had  agreed  to  meet  his  uncle  at  ten,  and  so  was  obliged  to 
decline. 

"I've  got  to  meet  a  friend  at  the  west  gate,"  he  ex- 
plained, "in  a  few  minutes." 

"So  have  I!"  exclaimed  the  Commissioner.  "  Li-i's 
meet  our  friends  and  all  come  back  to  supper.  We'll 
take  the  donkey  with  us,  and  they  can  take  turns  riding 
back."  The  Commissioner  was  a  jolly  fellow,  who  seem- 
ed to  want  to  get  as  much  fun  out  of  life  as  the  youngest 
of  the  party. 

"This  is  my  last  chance  for  a  good  time  for  quite  a 
while,"  he  explained.  "I'm  going  to  have  my  young 
nephew  under  my  care  for  the  next  week  or  two,  and  I'll 
have  to  be  sedate  and  set  him  a  proper  example." 

With  a  laugh  at  the  Commissioner  the  party  set  out 
together,  but  the  donkey,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in 
the  roadway,  kicked  up  his  heels,  and  before  he  could  be 
stopped  was  going  at  a  breakneck  pace  down  the  street. 
All  followed  him  with  shouts  of  merriment,  when  sudden- 
ly he  turned  and  ran  into  the  Chinese  building  to  escape 
his  pursuers,  but  finding  himself  confronted  with  the  head 
of  the  great  Chinese  dragon  that  the  men  carry  in  the 
processions,  he  gave  a  snort  of  fear,  turned  tail,  and  dis- 
appeared around  behind  the  building  in  the  darkness. 

"Here's  an  idea!"  exclaimed  Jack,  who  was  carried 
away  with  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  "Let's  meet 
our  friends  in  style.  Here,  Mr.  Commissioner,  what  do 
you  say  to  taking  the  dragon  down  if  we  can't  get  the 
donkey?" 

"  That's  a  good  scheme,"said  the  Commissioner;   "get 
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FOO    TOOK    THE    GREAT    BALL    AND    WENT    AHEAD. 


under,  fellows."  And  the  laughing  throng  of  men  and 
boys  took  hold  of  the  rods  on  which  the  great  bamboo 
frame  of  the  dragon  is  supported,  the  gaudily  decorated 
atl'air  covering  all  but  their  legs.  Jack  and  the  Commis- 
sioner held  up  the  head,  and  then  followed  Yussef,  the 
original  Mussed,  the  Baron,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
missioner's party  and  several  people  who  had  joined  in 
to  enjoy  the  fun. 

Foo  took  the  great  ball — supposed  to  represent  a  deli- 
cious morsel  which  lures  the  dragon  on  and  prevents 
him  from  stopping  to  dine  on  any  casual  spectators — 
and  went  ahead;  Jack  and  the  Commissioner,  under  the 
dragon's  head,  followed  Foo  in  a  winding  course,  which 
gave  a  peculiar  sinuous  movement  to  the  long  body  of 
the  dragon,  just  the  way  they  had  both  seen  the  China- 
men carry  it. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Jack,  as  they  iieared  the  west 
gate.  "  I  wonder  what  my  uncle  will  say  when  he  sees 
how  I  have  come  to  meet  him?" 

"  Say,  young  man,  are  you  going  to  meet  your  uncle?" 
asked  the  Commissioner,  suddenly  coming  to  a  full  stop 
and  eying  Jack  as  closely  as  possible  under  the  dragon's 
head,  while  the  rest  of  the  dragon  closed  in  upon  itself 
like  an  accordion. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Jack,  "  but  he  isn't  here.  I  don't  know 
him  by  sight,  but  he  was  to  stand  over  by  that  hydrant 
and  wear  a  red  flower  in  his  button-hole." 

"  My  boy,"  said  the  Commissioner,  "  I  was  to  meet  my 
nephew  Jack  at  that  very  hydrant,  and  if  you  will  ob- 
serve, I  have  a  red  rose  in  my  button-hole." 

"I  say,  Uncle  Fred,"  laughed  Jack,  as  the  dragon  again 
lengthened  out  and  took  the  direction  of  the  Chinese 
restaurant,  "I'm  glad  we  didn't  recognize  each  other  be- 
fore. We'd  both  have  lost  a  lot  of  jolly  good  fun." 

But  they  still  had  a  jolly  time  at  supper,  and  when, 
half  an  hour  later,  Jack  put  his  tired  head  on  his  pillow 
he  and  his  uncle  were  as  good  as  old  friends — and  all  on 
account  of  the  Chinese  Dragon. 
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LITTLE    JEM. 

BY    E  1. 1.KN    I i  DEL  AND. 

<    II  \  PT  i:  i;     111. 
Tin-:    i"i  I;N  \MKNT. 

Mi;.   HOWLAND  came  oul    from    I'.oston   early   that 
day.  iis  it    was  :i  holiday.       When    lie  ln-.-inl  his 

,:ii  ,ii  the  morning  he  looked  vei-\  grave. 

a    serious   thing,"   lie  said.       "Why  did    \ou   not 
have  llie  place  searclied  al   one'-:" 

"There    was     not    a    man     \\illnn     reach."  replied    Mrs. 

1 1,,.-,  land.     "By  the  ti I  could  have senl  word  to  them 

ll    u  onid   have  heen   loo  late." 

Mr.  llowland  \\eiit  down  lo  the  hoys,  and  questioned 
ih<  in  closely.  They  had  seen  nothing  on  Ihe  river,  for 
they  had  noi  been  near  ii  Joe  Martin  had  gone  down 
hehhid  the  hanlc.  on  this  side  of  the  boat  house,  to  prac- 
tisi  on  the  himle,  win-re  he  could  not.  he  heard  at  the 
house.  So  Joe  was  called,  and  Mr.  llowlaud  a  si;  oil  him 
Ihe  same  questions,  hut  he  also  had  seen  nothing  to  at- 
tract Ins  attention.  There  were  plenty  of  hoats  and  ca- 
noes  out.  as  it  was  a  holiday,  hut  he  had  seen  no  suspi- 
cion-; looking  people. 

"II  is  remarkahle,"  said  M  r.  1  lou  la  nd,  when  he  went 
hac!;  lo  the  house;  "and  I  shall  not  feel  at  ease  until  the 
mallei-  is  cleared  up.  This  mystery  must  he  solved." 

Four  o'clock  came  at  last,  and  long  before  that  time 
l-'.dna  was  ready  for  the  festivities.  The  boys  had  chosen 
her  to  be  "Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty. "  as  was  tbe  style 
of  ancient  tournaments,  and  she  was  dressed  in  a  short- 
waist  ed  white  muslin  gown  that  had  belonged  to  Mr. 
1  lowland's  grandmother;  her  hair  fell  in  long  waves  over 
her  shoulders,  and  on  her  head  she  wore  a  white  lace 
veil  surmounted  by  a  crown  of  gold  paper. 

Mrs.  and  Miss  Martin  and  Mrs.  Sherman  had  come,  and 
they,  with  Mrs.  Rowland,  were  in  light,  summer  clothes 
of  a  modern  style.  Little  Jem  bad  heen  decked  by  Edna 
in  all  sorts  of  gay  things  found  in  the  attic,  and  was 
highly  excited  about  the  whole  affair,  though,  as  usual, 
she  was  very  quiet,  and  simply  gazed  with  solemn  eyes 
at  the  proceedings. 

Presently  the  notes  of  a  bugle  and  the  barking  of  dogs 
were  heard,  and  a  gay  procession  was  seen  coming  up  the 
drive-  from  the  barn.  First  appeared  I'liil  heading  the 
procession,  on  his  Shetland -pony.  He  wore  a  helmet 
made  of  pasteboard  and  covered  with  gold  paper,  and  a 
glittering  shield  (a  very  highly  polished  pewter  plalei, 
and  carried  the  flag  of  his  country,  which  he  waved 
proudly  on  high. 

Dana  and  John  followed  on  their  ponies,  also  in  hel- 
mets and  shields,  and  armed  with  what,  were  supposed  to 
hi-  lances,  but  were  really  lishing  rods  covered  with  tin- 
foil that,  glistened  in  the  sun  like  burnished  steel.  Be- 
hind them  walked  \Yintlirop,  loading  Slow,  the  don- 
key, who  was  gayly  caparisoned  in  scarlet  trappings,  a 
band  of  gold  across  her  forehead,  a  nd  a  side  saddle,  over 
which  was  thrown  a  rod  camel's  hair  shawl.  Winthrop 
was  dressed  as  a  Highlander  in  kill  and  plaid,  but  carried 
a  lance,  and  wore  helmet  and  shield  like  all  the  others. 

Following  him  was  Harry,  in  the  same  costume,  lead- 
ing- Robin,  the  old  white  horse,  harnessed  i,,  one  of  tbe 
Siouu  Court  carriages — a  low  open  atl'air  large  enon-h 
to  hold  four,  and  covered  with  gay-colored  shawls.  Joe 
Martin  and  Dick  Sherman  followed,  Joe  playing  the  bugle 
with  quite  a  professional  air.  Their  shields  were  very 
effective,  being  large  shallow  tin  pans,  and  they  wore 
short  scarlet  cloaks  thrown  back  over  one  shoulder  in 
cavalier  style.  Instead  of  helmets  they  wore,  jauntily 
cocked  on  one  side  of  their  heads,  the  last  winter's  hats  of 
their  sisters,  which  were  large  and  trimmed  with  waving 
plumes.  Max  and  Pete,  in  gold  collars  and  bright-colored 
bows,  barked  and  danced  in  attendance  upon  the  whole. 


The  procession  dn\\  near  the  house,  and  walked  once 
around  the  circle  in  the  driveway,  and  then  stopped  at 
the  end  of  Ihe  pia/.x.a.  where  there  was  a  platform  from 
which  lo  step  into  a  carriage.  The  spectators  clapped 
their  hands  and  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  pageant. 
"What  ho.  sirrah!"  cried  Winthrop.  "  I  lold  the  pal- 
frey while  I  bow  lll\  .self  at  1  he  feet  of  the  <(>ll.  en  of  Love 
and  I  leant  \  !" 

Tims  summoned,  John  (lung  himself  from  his  pony, 
and  leaving  him  with  Dana,  took  the  donkey's  bridle, 
while  Winthrop.  with  stately  t  read,  walked  towards  Edna, 
••()  Lad\  Kdnii  of  Ihe  Curling  Locks!"  be  began, 
bowing  almost  to  Ihe  ground.  "To  unworthy  me  has 
heen  deputed  the  proud  duty  of  escorting  thee  to  thy 
palfrey.  l>eiL'ii.  fair  lady,  to  accept  my  hand  as  thy  sup- 
port, and  know  that  thou  hast  heen  chosen  the  Queen  of 
1  ,o\  e  and  F'.eaiil  \  I" 

Upon  which  be  led  the  blushing'  Edna  to  the  platform 
and  assisted  her  to  mount  Slow,  the  donkey,  who  was 
evidentlv  grow  ing  more  and  more  mystified  at  the  strange 
acl  ions. 

Robin  was  then  led  up.  and  with  less  ceremony  but 
much  circumstance  Ihe  other  ladies  and  Jem  were  helped 
in.  and  then  the  procession  started  for  the  scene  of  festiv- 
ities, where  Mr.  Howland  was  waiting,  and  the  men  were 
grinning-  in  the  background. 

All  went  well  until  the.  party  were  about  to  pass  the 
stable.  Slow  saw  the  open  door,  and  knew  that  her  box- 
stall  was  within.  Go  beyond  she  would  not.  She  planted 
her  four  feet  wide  apart  and  firmly  in  the  road  and  re- 
fused to  stir.  Winthrop  tried  persuasion  and  then  force. 
Ho  forgot  his  courtly  phrases,  and  commanded  her  to 
''get  up!"  The  knights  Hocked  to  his  assistance  and 
prodded  Slow  with  their  lances.  They  did  not  do  it  very 
hard,  it  must  he  confessed,  though  it  was  abroad-enough 
hint  for  any  well  disposed  donkey  to  have  accepted;  but 
Slow  was  anything  but  well  disposed.  There  she  was, 
and  there  she  would  remain  until  parades  and  tourna- 
ments should  turn  to  thistles,  for  aught  she  cared. 

''There  is  no  help  for  it;  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty 
must  walk  the  rest  of  the  way!"  sighed  Winthrop  at  last, 
so  Edna  dismounted,  amid  much  laughter,  and  went  oil 
foot  the  short  distance  that  remained. 

The  roof  of  the  carriage-house,  which  had  been  chos- 
en by  the  boys  to  serve  as  the  pavilion,  was  admirably 
adapted  to  t  he  purpose.  There  was  such  a.  fine  view  from 
there  that  Mr.  Howland  had  caused  a  railing  to  be  built 
around  it  and  seats  placed  there,  which  were  reached 
from  the  ground  by  a  long  flight  of  steps.  The  hoys  had 
rigged  up  an  old  awning  for  a,  canopy,  and  had  decorated 
the  place  with  Hags  and  gay-colored  stufl'.s  procured  from 
the  inexhaustible  attic,  which  had  given  it  a  gala  look 
that  was  quite  imposing. 

A  carpet  of  cloth  of  gold  (a  bright  yellow  rug)  was 
spread  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  where  the  Queen  of  Love 
and  Beauty  bad  been  expected  to  dismount  if  Slow,  alas! 
had  not  decreed  otherwise.  Tbe  ladies  were  led  to  this 
spot  with  much  gallantry,  and  then  went  up  the  stairs, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  mount  without  their  escorts, 
the  steps  not  being  wide  enough  for  two  people  to  go 
abreast.  When  they  were  comfortably  seated,  and  Mr. 
Howland  had  joined  them,  the  performance  began. 

The  first  event  on  the  programme  was  a  hurdle  race. 
The  ponies  all  jumped  easily  and  gracefully,  and  loud 
was  the  admiration  expressed  in  the  pavilion.  Philip 
was  the  only  hoy  who  did  not  take  part  in  this,  he  being 
too  small  as  yet,  though  he  loudly  declared  that  he  was. 
going  to  do  it  next  year. 

Then  came  some  wonderful  circus  feats.     Harry,  Win- 
throp, and  Dana  could  all  stand  in  their  saddles,  as  could 
also  Joe  and  Dick,  and  their  fancy  costumes  and  the  gay 
trappings  of  their  ponies  made  the  scene  highly  effective, 
Edna  clasped  her  hands  with  excitement. 
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"  Aren't  you  afraid?"  she  asked  her  cousin  Alice. 

"Ob  no,"  replied  Mrs.  Rowland;  "I  am  used  to  this. 
The  ponies  are  sure-footed,  and  the  boys  understand 
them  perfectly.  Besides,  it  would  not  hurt  them  to 
tumble  off  on  that  soft  grass." 

She  was  certainly  the  rig-ht  woman  to  be  the  mother 
of  five  boys. 

Tbe  ponies  were  put  through  some  very  pretty  tricks. 
and  then  they  were  led  off,  and  the  boys  had  a  race  on 
stilts.  Mr.  Rowland  was  called  down  from  the  pavilion 
to  take  his  place  on  the  judge's  stand — which  was  a 
chair  mounted  on  a  box  in  the  shade  of  a  tree — and  the 
boys  walked  to  a  given  point  and  back  on  stilts.  It  was 
very  amusing  to  watch  them,  and  quite  exciting  to  see 
which  would  win.  Joe  Martin  came  off  victorious. 

Then  they  had  a  three-legged  race.  Joe  ami  llarr\. 
being  almost  the  same  size,  had  their  legs  bound  to- 
gether, which  thus  left  each  of  them  one  free  leg",  while 
Winthrop  and  Dick  were  partners,  and  John  and  Dana. 

The  winners  in  this  were  John  and  Dana,  for  they  had 
practised  together  by  the  hour,  and  were  quite  perfect  in 
the  art  of  running  with  only  one  leg  each  could  call  his 
own.  Then  there  were  exercises  on  the  bar,  running 
matches,  and  the  entertainment  closed  with  an  Indian 
war-dance,  in  which  the  boys  excelled,  and  which  had 
lony-  been  their  favorite  game.  Loud  were  their  whoops 
and  yells  and  wild  were  the  antics  they  cut  as  they 
pranced  about  on  the  grass,  and  Edna  thought  she  had 
never  seen  anything  so  entrancing  as  that  afternoon's 
performances. 

Winthrop  then  approached  the  pavilion,  accompanied 
by  .loe,  who  acted  as  herald  and  bugler  combined. 

"  Whatho!  What  ho!"  he  cried.  "  Largesse,  largesse, 
noble  dames!" 

Upon  which  Mrs.  Rowland  rose  and  said,  "  If  the  noble 
knights  will  accompany  the  ladies  to  the  house,  /(tri/fxxi- 
will  be  freely  bestowed." 

Then  the  party  went  down  the  steps,  and  as  it  was  less 
trouble  to  walk  than  to  get  into  the  carriage,  they  all  went 
to  the  house  on  foot,  where  ice-cream  and  strawberries  in 
abundance  were  served,  and  the  prizes— boxes  of  candy 
tied  with  gay  ribbons — were  bestowed  upon  the  victors  in 
the  races  by  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty. 

''I  never  had  such  a  good  time, "said  Edna  when  tin- 
guests  were  gone  and  the  Rowland  family  had  resumed 
their  every-day  clothes.  "Have  you  always  been  doing 
this  sort  of  thing?" 

"  Never  just  like  this,"  said  Harry.  "  We  don't  usually 
spend  much  time  dressing  up,  but  Win  thought  it  would 
please  you,  as  you  are  a  girl,  and  it  was  great  fun  for  us 
all.  The  Fourth  will  be  the  next  spree." 

"  Oh,  what  are  you  going  to  do  then?"  cried  Edna. 

"  Races  at  the  boat  club.  But  that  is  nearlv  two  weeks 
off." 

The  Fourth  of  July,  as  Harry  had  said,  was  to  be  cele- 
brated with  canoe  and  boat  races  at  the  Deerboro'  Boat 
Club,  and  there  were  to  be  grand  fireworks  in  the  even- 
ing. Harry  was  to  be  of  a  crew  in  the  boat-race,  and 
Winthrop  had  entered  for  the  canoe  contest. 

"I'll  take  you  out  on  the  river  this  morning,  Ned,  if 
you  want  to  go,"  he  said  one  morning.  "I  must  do  some 
hard  paddling  this  week  if  I  want  to  stand  any  chance  of 
winning  that  race.  Come  down  to  the  boat-house  in  half 
an  hour." 

"Very  well,"  said  Edna,  who  had  come  down  late,  and 
had  not  yet  finished  breakfast.  "But,  Win,  would  you 
mind  taking  Jem  too?  She  sits  very  quietly,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  she's  quiet  enough.  No,  I  don't  mind  taking  her, 
for  she  won't  add  much  to  the  weight.  But  you  must 
not  think  that  you've  got  to  tell  her  stories  all  the  time. 
If  Jem  goes,  she's  got  to  entertain  herself." 

"Then  you  will  have  to  entertain  us  both,  though  it  is 
not  very  complimentary  to  me  that  you  can't  stand  hear- 


ing my  stories,"  Edna  called  after  him,  laughing,  as  he 
went  off. 

Winthrop's  canoe,  a  beautiful  little  craft  of  red  cedar, 
was  the  pride  of  his  heart.  His  father  had  given  it  to 
him  on  his  last  birthday,  and  his  mother  had  added  to  it 
the  pretty  cushions  of  dark  blue  plush  and  the  rug  which 
covered  the  bottom. 

The  morning,  though  warm,  was  a  fine  one  for  the 
river,  and  Winthrop  paddled  briskly  up  the  stream. 
Edna  sat  in  the  bow.  lying  in  luxurious  ease  among  the 
cushions,  while  Jem  was  settled  in  the  middle  of  the  boat, 
contentedly  playing  with  her  doll,  and  telling  it  long  and 
interesting  tales  that  only  Miss  Dolly  could  hear. 

"If  you  can  keep  up  this  speed  you  will  certainly  win 
the  race,"  said  Edna.  "It  is  perfectly  fine  to  spin  over 
the  water  this  way." 

"Oh,  wait  till  you  see  those  other  fellows;  I  am  a 
mere  snail  compared  to  them.  I  may  come  in  for  hon- 
orable mention,  but  I  don't  believe  I'll  get  a  prize.  I 
wish  Harry  could  win  the  boat-race.  That  crew  have 
practised  together  a  lot,  and  they  ought  to  do  something 
worth  looking  at." 

"Oh,  Win,  how  lovely  it  is  here!  I  have  never  been 
so  far  up  stream  before.  What  a  perfect  island !  It 
would  be  nice  to  have  a  picnic  here." 

"So  it  would,"  said  Winthrop.  "We'll  do  it  some 
day.  I  do  believe  it  is  somewhere  near  here  that  the 
hermit  lives." 

"  The  hermit?    How  exciting!     A  real  true  hermit?" 

"Yes;  haven't  you  heard  of  him?  And  they  say  he  is 
a  miser,  too.  Two  curiosities  rolled  into  one." 

"  I  wish  we  could  see  him.  I  should  love  to  see  a  real 
miser." 

"So  should  I,  for  I  have  never  seen  him,  either,  and 
always  wanted  to.  I'll  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  We 
will  have  a  family  picnic  up  on  this  island — come  up  in 
boats,  or  mother  can  drive  up  if  she  likes  it  better,  and 
cross  to  the  island  in  the  canoe.  Then,  when  we  get  a 
chance  you  and  I  will  slip  otf  and  go  hunt  up  the  hermit." 

"  How  perfect!  It  will  be  another  adventure.  When 
caii  we  do  it?" 

"  Not  until  after  the  Fourth,  for  there  will  not  be  time. 
But  I  say,  Ned,  don't  you  say  a  word  about  it.  We'll 
just  keep  the  hermit  part  of  it  to  ourselves,  we  two.  If 
we  tell  the  boys  they  will  be  for  going-  too,  and  it  will 
make  too  many.  We  shall  have  to  manage  very  care- 
fully and  creep  upon  the  miser  unawares." 

"  If  I  were  only  on  land  I  should  dance  for  joy, "cried 
Edna.  "I  do  love  anything  that  is  weird  and  mysteri- 
ous like  this." 

"  Well,  only  don't  jump  here,"  said  Winthrop,  "  or  we 
shall  be  upset,  and  that  would  be  ail  end  of  seeing  the 
hermit,  though  it  is  not  deep  enough  to  drown  us,  here. 
See  how  shallow  it  is." 

"  Yes,  I  see;  but,  Win,  tell  me  more  about  him.  Where 
does  he  live?" 

"  Ever  so  far  back  from  the  river  and  up  that  hill  some- 
where. It  is  called  '  Rattlesnake  Hill.'  We  shall  have 
to  hunt  for  him.  Some  fellows  I  know  were  shooting  up 
here  somewhere  last  fall  and  ran  across  him.  but  people 
don't  sec-  him  very  often,  as  he  is  very  mysterious  in  his 
actions.  He  goes  to  the  town  occasionally  and  asks  at 
the  post-oftice  for  letters.  They  say  there  never  are  any 
for  him,  but  about  once  a  year  he  goes  there.  He  paddles 
down  the  river  when  he  does  go,  but  I  have  never  had 
the  luck  of  meeting  him.  Some  one  said  they  saw  him 
this  summer  down  near  Deerboro'." 

"  Poor  man  !"  said  Edna,  compassionately.  "I  wonder 
whom  he  expects  to  hear  from  ?  He  must  have  a  history." 

"I  should  say  he  had, "laughed  Winthrop,  "  but  what 
it  is  no  one  knows." 

"  Win."  said  Edna,  suddenly,  "  did  you  call  that  '  Rat- 
tlesnake Hill?'" 
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"  Yes." 

"Then  I  suppose  there  are  snakes  there?" 

"I  believe  there  are." 

"Aren't  you  afraid  of  snakes;" 

''Afraid  of  them?  Pooh!  not  a  bit.  What  do  you 
take  me  for— a  girl?" 

This  was  too  much  like  one  of  Dana's  speeches  to  please 
Edna.  She  was  very  much  afraid  of  snakes  herself,  but 
if  only  girls  had  any  fear  of  them  she  would  never  ac- 
knowledge the  feeling.  So  she  said,  airily: 

"  Oh,  girls  are  not  all  afraid  of  them,  by  any  means.  I 
only  thought  I  would  ask  yon." 

They  paddled  a  good  deal  farther  up  the  river,  until  it 
became  quite  narrow.  The  trees  and  bushes  hung  low 
over  the  water,  and  the  rocks  in  the  river-bed  showed 
above  the  surface,  and  made  rapids  a  little  higher  up  the 
stream. 

"This  is  about  our  limit,"  said  Wiuthrop,  pausing. 
"  \Ve  should  have  to  '  carry '  here  if  we  wanted  to  go 
farther  up.  The  river  widens  out  again  beyond  the 
rapids.  Suppose  we  tie  up  here  for  a  while." 

"  It  is  the  loveliest  place  I  ever  saw, "cried  Edna  ;  "  and 
we  must  come  here  again." 

They  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  Little  Jem  had 
fallen  asleep. 

"Hark!"  said  Edna,  in  a  whisper,  "what's  that  '" 

A  crackling  in  the  bushes  near  tbem.  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  could  be  plainly  distinguished. 

"I  wonder  if  it  is  a  fox?"  whispered  Winthrop,  ex- 
eiiedly.  "There  ;,!•!•  some  about  here,  I  believe.  Or 
perhaps  it's  the  hermit!" 

"  It  is  coming  nearer!" 

"  Bush!" 

While  they  were  watching,  a  man's  figure  appeared  at 
the  spring,  stooped  over,  filled  a  kettle  that  he  was  carry- 
ing with  the  clear  cold  water,  and  moved  away.  It  was  a 
tall  man,  with  long  gray  hair  hanging  about  his  shoul- 


ders, and  carrying  a  stick.     They  did  not  have  time  to 
see  how  he  was  dressed. 

Not  a  word  was  said  until  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 
died  away  in  the  distance,  and  then  Winthrop  broke  the 
stillness. 

"  I  do  believe  it  was  the  hermit  himself!" 

"Oh!  oh!"  exclaimed  Edna;    "what  luck!" 

"  Don't  say  a  word  about  it,  and  we'll  come  see  him 
again.  We  will  have  that  picnic,  and  make  a  business  of 
hunting  him  up.  What  a  lark  it  will  be!  Only  remem- 
ber, Ned,  not  to  say  anything  at  home  about  seeing  him. 
It  would  spoil  the  whole  thing  to  have  a  whole  crowd  of 
fellows  on  the  trail.  Promise!" 

Edna  was  only  too  delighted  to  have  a  secret  with  her 
favorite  Win,  so  she  very  readily  promised  not  to  men- 
tion the  glimpse  of  the  hermit. 

They  remained  where  they  were  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  Winthrop  paddled  out  into  mid-stream,  and  started 
for  home.  Jem  was  now  awake,  and,  refreshed  by  her 
nap,  sat  up  and  looked  about  her  with  interest. 

"  What  are  those  things?"  she  asked,  pointing  to  a  rock 
near  the  bank. 

"Turtles."  said  Winthrop. 

"Jem  wants  a  turtle." 

Winthrop  never  could  deny  the  child  anything,  so  he 
steered  for  the  rock  and  tried  to  capture  a  turtle.  As  he 
leaned  over  to  get  it,  Jem  suddenly  gave  a  loud  scream 
and  threw  herself  to  one  side  of  the  canoe.  In  an  instant 
the  three  were  in  the  water. 

As  it  was  very  shallow,  there  was  not  the  slightest  dan- 
ger of  drowning,  and  Wiuthrop  was  soon  on  his  feet.  He 
seized  the  canoe,  which  was  bottom  side  up,  and  kept  it 
from  floating  away,  while  he  helped  Edna  and  Jem,  who 
was  screaming  louder  than  ever,  and  was  trembling  vio- 
lently. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 
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ACKOSS  TI1K  ATLANTIC  IN  THE  '.'VALKYRIE." 


\;\    \\    i 

YACHT-RACING   is  perhaps  the  besl  of  all  sports,  but 
i|    to   thin  i-.  of  it   as  dangerous.      I  low 
of    is  know  \\ii.-il  daring  deeds  are  inspired  b\   the 
i:.,i  ional  •      for  the  .1  merica's  (  'up  !      \<>\\ 

the  exciting  races  ari   0'    r   ii   is  worth  while  to  con 
iei  i  Is  sailors  glad  1  \   run  to  nice  I  u  lien  I  hey 

undertake  to  tight  for  iliai  old  troph\  of  silver  that  belongs 

In  the  licsl  sailing  nation  in  lliis  world. 

Whoever  wants  to  rare  for  I  in1    .  1  IIII'I'/I-II'N  (  'u  p  in  list  do 

i  yachl   Ilial  lias  sailed  across  liie  ocean,      ll   will  not 

i    racing  craft   on   lioanl   an   ocean-liner,  and 

oarrv    lier  as  |eiiderl\    as  une  carries  a    nioilel  cutter  ill    a, 

Park  lake  rou    I  ma  I       <  hie  ..f  I  he  clause-,  in  the  deed  of  gift 

liv  which  the  cup  is  maintained  as  an   international   rac- 

ing pri/.c  is  Ilial  llic  yacht  thai  challenges  for  it  must  go 
under  her  own  sail  from  her  home  I..  I  he  home  of  1  he  club 
hold  ill",1  the  cup.  She  cannot  even  he  lowed  across. 

The  voyage  of  ihc  1  '<///.•//)•/>  across  I  he  slormy,  eyclone- 
suept  A  i  lant  ic  in  Se  |  it  ember  will  long  lie  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  ventures  of  this  kind.  She  is 
almve  all  tilings  a  racing  machine.  To  journey  in  her 
from  Southampton  to  New  York  at  this  lime  of  year  is 
about  as  exciting  and  perilous  as  a  trip  from  New  York  to 
New  London  in  a  four-oared  racing  shell  would  he.  Al- 
though Lord  I  >unra  ven's  boat  is  narrow  and  deep,  she 
carries  very  heavy  spars.  She  is  very  little  better  adapted 
for  ocean  sailing  than  a  Long  Island  oyster  boat.  Her 
deck  sils  no  higher  above  the  sea  than  the  deck  of  a  har- 
bor tug. 

The  sailors  were  pitched  about  and  biiH'eled  by  the  ocean 
for  twenty-nine  days,  eighteen  hours,  and  lil'ty  -  two  min- 
utes. They  slept  and  snatched  their  food  —  you  could  not 
call  it  eating  meals  —  when  they  could  and  how  they  could. 
During  most  of  the  time  it  was  all  bands  on  deck,  every- 
body stamping  about  in  rubber  hip-boots  and  suits  of 
yellow  oil  skins.  Raging  seas  swept  the  lilile  cutter's 
deck,  tierce  ".ales  seemed  bent  on  sweeping  her  oft'  the 
face  of  the  sea,  but  she  came  flying  into  port  at,  last  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  spar.  "  And  there  wasn't  as  much 
as  a  finger  bruised,"  says  Captain  "\Yilliam  Harvey. 

The  Valkyrie  left  Cowes,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  Eng- 
lish ('hannel  at,  (i.^o  A.M.  .August  23d,  and  beating  against 
a  westerly  wind,  under  cruising  spars  and  canvas,  slowly 
in,  ide  IHT  \\  a  \  toward  the  \\est.  She  was  light  rigged. 
Her  gigantic  racing  spars  and  sails  bad  been  sent  to  New 
York  by  steamer.  Everything  was  made  secure,  for  all 
-"  'i  I  sailor  men  i:  now  how  rude  the  At  Ian  tic  is  in  Septem- 
ber. Lord  Dunraven  was  not  aboard.  His  state-room 
was  tilled  with  boxes,  blocks,  tackle,  old  sails,  and  all 
sorts  of  seafaring  odds  and  ends.  The  other  state  rooms, 
use,  I  !,\  Ins  guests  during  ordinary  cruises,  were  also  used 
for  packing  spare  gear. 

<  MI1  Southampton  a  pigeon,  prettily  marked  in  black  and 
white,  Hew  aboard,  and  made  friends  with  everyone  he 
met,  especially  the  cook.  The  poor  fellow  was  an  ordi- 
nary bird,  not  used  to  long  flights,  and  fatigue  and  hunger 
made  him  very  tame.  Yon  may  be  sure  the  sailors  used 
him  well.  Men  who  live  on  the  sea  are  always  fond  of 
pets.  They  named  the  pigeon  Jake,  and  told  him  he  be- 
longed to  the  starboard  watch.  His  arrival  was  greeted 
as  a  sign  of  good  luck. 

Nevertheless,  Ii-Jit  and  baffling  westerly  winds  and  a 
heavy  sea  held  the  cutter  back  for  the  next  four  days. 
There  were  always  tremendous  waves  to  climb,  and  the 
breezes  were  dead  ahead.  Nothing  worse  than  the  pitch- 
ing and  rolling  was  encountered  until  September  2d. 
The  sun  had  set  in  an  angry  red  sky  the  evening  before, 
and  there  followed  heavy  showers  which  became  more 
frequent  towards  morning.  The  sailors  on  watch  told 
one  another  thai  it  \\  as  a  "dirty  "  night,  which  meant  that 


not  a  star  \\.as  to  lie  seen,  and  that  rainy  squalls  often 
soused  them.  All  the  light  that  "reeled  their  eyes  was 

the  ".-learn  ft i  the  binnacle,  where  the  compass  kept  up 

its  uneasy  dance,  with  uow  and  then  a  faint  whiteness 
from  the  foam  of  a  giant  surge  as  the  gallant  yacht, 
ed  into  it  and  sent  the  water  boiling. 

The  wind  hauled  to  the  westward,  and  u  as  squally  and 
capricious.  Now  a  gale  came  shrieking'  at  the  \acht, 
whipping1  oil'  the  tops  of  waves,  and  filling  the  air  with 
white  water  Makes  that  shipped  men's  cheeks  and  made 
them  red.  Again  it  fell  almost  calm,  and  I  he  wind  seemed 
to  have  been  charmed  away.  Then  the  yacht  rocked 
giddilv  as  she  leaped  from  wave  to  wave.  With  no  up- 
lifting umd  to  ease  the  blows  she  was  receiving  from  the 
waves,  she  was  pounded  and  bruised  for  hours.  It  was 
not  sale  to  set,  sail  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  light 
air.  for  when  it  was  least  to  be  expected,  the  wind  would 
rise  and  a  terrific  squall  come  bounding  and  hissing 
out  of  the  west,  driving  before  it  showers  of  line  rain  that 
stung  the  flesh  like  shot.  Next  day  (September  3d)  saw 
no  improvement. 

The  wind  was  from  the  northwest,  the  Valkyrie  beat- 
ing up  into  it  with  jib,  stay-sail,  and  main-sail  double- 
reefed,  and  making  poor  headway.  On  the  following 
dav  a  heavy  dreary  rain  deluged  the  ship,  and  drove 
evervbody's  heart  far  below  the  keelson.  On  land 
one  mav  find  diversion  in  the  heaviest  rain-storm,  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  a  September  downpour  is 
even  more  gloomy  than  rain  in  a  country  church-yard 
in  December.  To  make  things  worse,  the  struggling 
ship  encountered  a  cross  swell,  which  showed  that  they 
were  crossing  the  path  of  an  earlier  storm.  Every  time 
the  Vulkijrii'  ran  down  the  dizzy  side  of  a  mountain  of 
green  water,  she  plunged  her  bow  far  under  the  surface 
before  climbing  the  next  slope.  It  was  not  spray,  but  a 
solid  green  wave  that  came  surging  aft  every  time  this 
happened.  Nothing  was  left  lying  loose  about  the  deck, 
for  any  loose  stuff  would  have  been  whirled  overboard 
in  a  moment.  Only  seventy  seven  miles  were  covered 
this  day.  Next  day  was  quite  as  bad.  The  yacht  labored 
mightily.  She  staggered  like  a  mortally  wounded  crea- 
ture. Her  timbers  groaned  and  creaked  from  the  rack- 
ing and  twisting  that  she  had  to  endure.  These  were 
anxious  days  for  the  navigator  and  his  crew.  Not  only 
were  they  in  danger  from  the  storm,  but  they  must  pro- 
tect, the  racing  craft  as  well  as  they  could  from  every 
strain.  A  strained,  loose-jointed  vessel  is  not  nearly  so 
fast  as  a  stitt'  stanch  boat.  The  rule  applies  even  to  rac- 
ing shells.  College  crews  race  in  new  shells  every  sum- 
mer, because  the  tension  of  racing  has  loosened  the  frame- 
work and  made  their  last  year's  shell  slow.  So  here  this 
was  an  added  difficulty.  The  men  at  the  tiller  were  re- 
lieved every  hour.  They  had  no  idle  moments.  They 
scanned  every  wave  that  approached,  and  put  the  helm  up 
or  down,  so  that  the  ship's  bow  might  veer  to  port  or  star- 
board and  she  might  ride  the  swell  with  as  little  harm  as 
possible. 

There  was  no  mending  the  weather.  The  westerly 
gales  grew  worse,  if  possible,  on  September  8th.  All  sail 
was  taken  oti'  forward  and  a  storm  try-sail  wasset.  Corn- 
pared  u  it  h  I  he  1  W/.v/r/c'.s  main  sail  the  try  sail  is  as  a  towel 
to  a  table-cloth,  yet  even  this  tiny  bit  of  sail  had  to  be 
reefed.  The  vessel  was  having  a  bad  time.  Great  green 

seas  kept  ing  aboard  at  the  bow  and  rolling  aft  with 

a  force  that  threatened  at  times  to  wash  the  crew  over- 
board. Had  such  an  accident  happened,  the  man  over- 
board must  have  been  lost.  Putting  about  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  launching  a.  small  boat  would  have  been 
simple  suicide.  At  last  the  Vu/ki/rii'  was  hove  to.  That 
is.  she  surrendered  to  the  overpowering  strength  of  the 
might, v  seas.  Her  bow  was  brought  up  in  the  wind  as 
far  as  possible,  and  the  tiller  lashed  so  as  to  keep  her  in 
that  position.  The  wind  blew  her  backward,  so  that  she 
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went  perhaps  two  miles  per  hour,  travelling  stern  first. 
For  hours  she  lay  quiet,  making  no  effort  to  go  forward, 
but  at  length  the  waves  and  wind  quieted  somewhat,  and 
she  once  more  began  to  move  toward  America. 

As  if  there  had  not  been  enough  misfortune,  the  Val- 
/.•///•/('  plunged  into  a  thick  fog  on  September  !>th.  A 
warm  southerly  breeze  rolled  vast  clouds  of  vapor  around 
the  little  vessel.  The  lead  was  heaved  and  found  bottom 
in  twenty  eight  fathoms.  Captain  Harvey  consulted  his 
chart,  added  together  the  number  of  miles  his  boat  had 
I  ravelled  each  day,  and  concluded  that  he  was  oll'the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  At  any  moment  some  blundering 
steamship  might  run  him  down,  giving  no  time  to  put  oft' 
boats  or  even  to  strap  011  life-preservers.  True,  the  yacht 
was  south  of  the  steamship  "  lanes,"  but  any  careful 
steamship  captain  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  go  south- 
ward and  avoid  the  possibility  of  meeting  icebergs  while 
racing  through  the  thick  mist.  The  Vullci/ric  was  in  the 
position  of  an  unarmed  man  who  stands,  blinded  by  the 
smoke  of  battle,  in  danger  at  every  moment  of  receiving 
a  fatal  shot. 

The  fog  lasted  only  an  hour,  but  for  two  days  slighi. 
progress  was  made,  and  then  came  the  worst  storm  of  all. 
September  llth  proved  the  most  memorable  day  of  the 
voyage.  Only  sixty-one  miles  had  been  covered  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  preceding  noon  of  that  day.  A  hur- 
ricane swooped  down  from  the  north  at  nightfall.  There 
was  little  time  to  make  ready  for  it. 

"Strike  the  main-sail !  Bend  on  the  storm  try-sail!" 
roared  Captain  Harvey.  A  dozen  nimble  fellows  ran  to 
do  his  bidding.  The  hurricane  shrieked  and  bellowed. 
The  distressed  yacht  heeled  far  over  under  it.  Great 
seas  went  leaping  and  crashing  past  her  counter.  At 
every  plunge  she  drove  her  bows  under  and  took  a  tre- 
mendous quantity  of  water  aboard.  The  fore-hatch  and 
cabin  hatch  were  battened  down  as  tightly  as  sealed  en- 
velopes. All  hands  were  on  deck  thai  ni^lit.  Slowly 
the  ship's  head  came  around  until  she  was  hove  to.  That 
made  her  roll  somewhat  less,  but  she  pitched  frightfully. 
She  deliberately  rose  on  every  wave,  crossed  its  crest,  and 
apparently  fell  head  tirst  into  the  very  trough  of  the  sea. 
The  men  at  the  tiller  were  lashed  fast.  They  had  need 
to  be,  for  the  incoming  waves  would  have  swirled  them 
away  in  a  moment.  The  rest  of  the  crew  hung  on  to 
life-lines  that  were  strung  about  the  deck.  A  wooden 
storm-rail,  supported  on  temporary  wooden  stanchions, 
had  long  ago  been  rigged  along  the  vessel's  sides.  This 
was  a  last  resort  to  prevent  men  from  sliding  overboard 
should  they  let  go  the  life-lines  when  in  the  grasp  of  the 
waves.  An  awful  wave  came  over  the  port  bow,  and, 
making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  deck,  smashed  away  the  star- 
board storm-rail,  stanchions  and  all.  It  also  bent  the 
Valkyrie's  stout  iron  tiller  so  that  it  could  hardly  be 
used.  There  were  white  faces  in  plenty  oil  the  black 
racer  then.  Shortly  before  midnight  the  storm  jib  was 
blown  out  of  the  bolt-ropes,  and  flew  away  over  the  sea 
in  tatters,  rent  asunder  by  the  terrilic  gale.  Everybody 
was  on  deck  until  dawn.  Then  the  gale  abated  a  little, 
but  the  sea  still  pounded  the  cutter  viciously. 

Another  gale  beset  the  racer  at  midnight  on  September 
16th.  It  split  the  try-sail  at  the  leech  (the  outer  edge),  and 
a  wave  smashed  the  side  of  the  yacht's  small  boat.  The 
wind  carried  away  the  brass  binnacle  top.  It  went 
bounding  over  the  waves  like  a  lost  hat  over  the  cobble- 
stones. There  were  eighteen  hours  of  fog  on  September 
16th.  and  17th,  but  no  harm  came  of  it.  Finally  the 
brave  little  Valkyrie  came  up  abreast  of  the  Scotland 
Light -ship  at  four  o'clock  Friday  morning.  New  York 
time,  and  although  sore  beset  by  gales  and  seas,  she  had 
suffered  nothing  more  than  the  opening  of  a  few  seams 
and  the  wrinkling  of  several  copper  plates  in  her  sheath- 
ing. It  was  a  memorable  voyage,  and  the  captain  and 
his  crew  will  not  be  the  first  to  forget  it. 


GILL  NABBY  AND  THE  WONDERFUL  MAKE. 

BY  IDA  PRESTON  NICHOLS. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  when  this  country  was  young, 
when  the  jolly  Dutchmen  fished  in  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  hunted  in  the  forests  along  its  banks, 
in  the  days  of  magic  and  witchcraft,  when  all  sorts  of  un- 
usual things  were  really  expected  to  happen,  there  is  said 
to  have  lived  in  the  woods  bordering  a  little  river  not 
far  away  an  old  woman  who  had  a  very  beautiful 
daughter. 

This  old  woman  was  supposed  to  be  a  witch — a  state 
of  affairs,  we  are  told,  quite  usual  in  those  days. 

The  witch,  then,  lived  far  back  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the  forest  with  her  daughter,  and  as  she  was  seldom  seen 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  no  one  exactly  under- 
stood how  it  was  she  became  possessed  of  the  mare-with- 
a-bell-to-every-hair.  But  it  was  well  known  that  those 
persons  who  slept  lightly  during  the  small  hours  of  the 
night  when  the  moon  was  in  its  last  quarter  had  often 
heard  the  tinkling-  of  the  bells  above  the  chirruping  of  tin- 
crickets  and  the  call  of  the  katydids. 

In  the  mountains  lived  the  charcoal-burners,  dark, 
swarthy  men  with  decidedly  sooty  exteriors.  Many 
strange  tales  were  told  of  these  men,  and  of  the  won- 
derful power  they  possessed  of  picking  up  diamonds 
from  the  ashes  under  the  charcoal  —  tales  which  we 
should  consider  somewhat  exaggerated  in  these  days  of 
geolog-ical  research  ;  but.  as  I  have  told  you,  strange  things 
were  really  expected  to  happen  in  those  early  times. 

Now  there  was  a  young  man  living  in  the  village 
named  Gill  Nabby,  a  stalwart,  handsome  young  fellow, 
fond  of  fishing,  hunting,  and  all  sorts  of  manly  sports. 

He  had  beard  from  childhood  of  the  reputed  treasures 
of  the  charcoal-burners,  how  they  dug  silver  and  gold 
out  of  the  mountains  by  night  and  hoarded  it  in  vast 
caves,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with  jewels  which 
gave  light  like  the  stars,  and  as  he  grew  to  manhood  he 
determined  to  possess  some  of  it  if  possible. 

One  day  Gill  Nabby  was  hunting  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the  forest,  and  chanced  to  see  a  maiden  sitting  upon  the 
mossy  bank  of  a  spring. 

Tin-  maiden  was  so  beautiful  and  smiled  so  sweetly  upon 
him  that  from  that  day  he  forgot  all  about  the  treasures 
of  the  mountains  and  thought  only  of  her. 

Unfortunately,  Gill  Nabby  was  poor,  very  poor;  but 
the  maiden,  as  he  could  see  from  her  attire,  was  rich. 
"  Possibly,"  thought  he,  "  the  daughter  of  the  Governor.'1 

But,  as  they  met  very  often  by  the  spring  in  the  da\  s 
that  followed,  it  happened  that  in  course  of  time  the 
maiden  told  him  that  her  rank  was  no  higher  than  his 
own;  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  woman  who 
lived  far  back  in  the  deep  forest,  quite  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains. 

"  My  mother,"said  she,  "always  has  plenty  of  gold  and 
silver,  although  we  live  in  such  a  shabbv  litile  hut.  She 
often  goes  up  among  the  mountains  on  a  wonderful 
horse  which  the  charcoal-burners  have  given  her.  to  do 
cooking  and  mending  for  these  strange  men,  and  always 
returns  with  a  small  bag  of  gold  slung-  to  her  saddle-bow. 
Now  I  am  tired  of  living  so  far  in  the  dark  gloom  v 
forest.  I  would  rather  be  out  in  the  sunlight,  where  the 
flowers  bloom  and  the  birds  sing,  and  since  I  love  you 
quite  well  enough  to  be  your  wife,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
help  you  get  some  of  the  treasures  from  the  mountains, 
and  then  we  will  go  away  together  to  the  Land  of  Sun- 
shine and  be  happy." 

Since  this  plan  exactly  corresponded  with  Gill  Nabby 's 
wishes,  of  course  he  was  quick  to  agree  to  all  that  the 
beautiful  maiden  proposed.  So  he  replied,  heartily, 

"Only  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  I  will  defy  all  the 
mountain  men  if  necessary." 

"Well,"  returned  the  maiden,  "it  seems  to  be  a  very 
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simple  matter.    You  hav.-  only  i"  catch  tlio  mare-with-a- 

ery  hair   and    in. Mini     her,    \vlicn    she    will    rush 
\\ilh    you  as   swift    as   the  wind    to   tin-  caves    where 

the  treasures  <>r  the  charcoal  burners  lie.     "\Yhile  there 

mist  manage  to  gel   whatever  von  can.  then  mount 

the   mare   again,  and    u  hisper    the    d i reel  ion    which    you 

wisli  to  take  m  her  led  ear.     I  am  sure  <>f  this,  because  1 

overheard   the   person    uhogave  the   mare  to  my   mother 

•  I'.Y  to  manure  her. 

"And  now  I  have  told  you  all  that  I  know  of  the 
r.  and  if  you  are  not  ahle  to  aecomplisli  it  I  will 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you;  hut,  should  you  he 
Successful,  meet  me  at,  tills  sprmu  as  you  come  down 
from  the  mountain,  and  1  will  go  a  w  a  y  with  you  and 
lieeome  your  wife." 

Saying  this,  the  maiden  left  him,  and  Gill  Nabby  at 
onee  set  his  wits  at  work  as  to  how  lie  should  gain  pos- 
session of  the  wonderful  mare. 

As  soon  as  it  was  night  he  crossed  the  river  which 
came  tumbling  down  between  the  mountains  and  ran 
through  the  forest,  and  after  walking  about  a  mile  found 
him>elf  close  by  the  but  of  the  witch. 

He  listened,  but  hearing  no  sound,  concluded  that  she 
H1I1-.I  be  sleeping  soundly;  so  he  went  quid  I  y  around  to 
tlie  rude  stable  adjoining  when-  the  mare  was  kept. 
Stealing  up  beside  her,  he  gently  placed  the  bridle  around 
her  neck,  and  began  to  lead  her  out  of  the  stable,  think- 
ing all  the  while  that  if  the  witch's  daughter  thought,  she 
had  set  him  a  difficult  task  she  was  greatly  mistaken. 

As  Gill  Nabby  turned  the  mare  around,  one  of  the 
tiny  hells  with  which  she  was  covered  broke  off  and  fell 
to  the  floor  with  a  soft  tinkle.  Hearing  it  fall,  he  groped 
around  in  the  straw  till  he  found  it,  and  slipped  it  into 
bis  pocket,  when  all  at  once  his  courage  rose  still  higher, 
and  he  began  to  whistle  gayly  in  defiance  of  the  witch. 

But  although  everything  seemed  to  go  so  smoothly  at 
first,  no  sooner  was  the  mare  outside  of  the  stable  door 
than  suddenly  all  the  little  bells,  which  had  before  been 
silent,  began  to  ring  with  a  will.  The  sound  awoke  the 
witch  in  a  trice.  She  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  door, 
and  perceiving  that  some  one  was  leading  her  mare  away, 
ran  up  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  "Return  to  the  stable." 
Whereupon  the  mare  turned  back  again  in  spite  of  all 
that  Gill  Nabby  could  do,  for  he  had  entirely  forgotten 
to  whisper  anything  to  her. 

Of  course  the  old  witch  was  in  a  towering  rage,  and, 
being  by  her  witchcraft  possessed  of  great  strength,  she 
threw  a  rope  around  Gill  Nabby 's  waist,  led  him  to  the 
tallest  oak-tree  in  the  forest,  and  proceeded  to  tie  him  up 
to  it. 

"I'll  teach  you  to  come  stealing  my  mare,"  she  ex- 
claimed, angrily.  "You  shall  stay  here  till  the  crows 
come  and  pick  your  bones."  Then  she  went  back  to  her 
but  and  to  bed. 

Now  Gill  Nabby  soon  began  to  feel  hungry,  and  as  he 
felt  in  his  pockets  for  a  crust  that  might  have  been  left 
over  from  bis  supper,  his  lingers  accidentally  touched  the 
little  bell  which  had  dropped  off  the  mare-with-a-bell-to- 
every-hair. 

Instantly  he  felt  his  muscles  increase  in  .size,  and  as  he 
took  the  tiny  plaything  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  a  wonderful  strength  seemed  to 
pass  up  his  arm  and  diffuse  itself  throughout  his  whole 
body,  so  that  he  soon  found  himself  wondering  why  he 
should  stand  stupidly  tied  to  a  tree  when  he  might  as 
well  go  home  and  get  his  breakfast. 

This  he  at  once  proceeded  to  do. 

<>n  Gill  Nabby  went  without  once  glancing  behind 
him,  and  the  tree,  pulled  up  by  its  roots,  came  dangling 
and  scraping  after,  hewing  down  other  trees  in  its  path, 
till  a  roadway  was  made  through  the  forest,  wide  enough 
for  a  general  and  bis  army  to  ride  one  hundred  abreast. 

This  was  all  very  well  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the 


forest,  but  as  he  approached  the  open  fields  the  reapers 
began  to  shout  to  him  in  the  greatest  alarm  to  stop  and 
not  ruin  their  corn  Holds.  Whereupon  Gill  Nabby  looked 
behind  him.  not  having  once  thought  of  the  tree  in  his 
eagerness  to  get  home  to  bis  breakfast.  But  now,  per- 
ceiving the  mischief  it  was  doing,  he  seized  the  rope  with 
his  hands  and  broke  it  <>]V  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  pack- 
thread, thus  leaving  the  oak  at  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

The  next  night  (Jill  Nabby  resolved  to  make  another 
attempt. 

When  I  lie  ..Id  witch  was  fast  asleep,  as  before,  he  stole 
sol'tlv  around  to  the  stable,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the 
mare  as  far  as  the  door,  but,  as  on  the  preceding  night, 
she  bad  no  sooner  stepped  over  the  threshold  than  all  the 
little  bells  began  ringing  like  mad,  which  again  awoke 
the  witch.  This  time  her  rage  was  even  greater.  Seiz- 
ing Gill  Nabby,  whom  she  bad  supposed  to  be  safely  tied 
to  the  tree,  she  cried, 

"Oho!  so  j'ou  are  at  it  again,  trying  to  steal  my 
mare!"  And  she  took  some  stronger  rope  than  before, 
and  dragging  him  into  the  village,  tied  him  up  to  the 
church  steeple,  saying,  "  You  may  stay  here  till  the  crows 
come  and  pick  your  bones,"  then  went  back  to  her  bed 
in  the  but. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Gill  Nabby  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  little  bell.  In  fact,  he  did  not  even  know  that 
it  was  a  magic  bell,  or  that  it  had  given  him  his  extraor- 
dinary strength  of  the  night  before;  but  as  soon  as  the 
witch  left  him  he  began  to  search  bis  pockets  for  a  knife 
with  which  to  cut  the  rope,  and  in  doing  this  he  accident- 
ally touched  the  bell,  when,  as  before,  his  muscles  grew  till 
it  seemed  that  there  could  be  no  feat  of  strength  too  great 
for  him  to  accomplish. 

He  could  not  lind  his  knife,  but  just  then  perceiving 
faint  streaks  of  dawn  across  the  eastern  sky,  and  feeling 
hungry,  he  said  to  himself:  "What  a  goose  I  am  to  stand 
here  so  idl  v  1  It  is  morning;  I  must  go  home  to  my  break- 
fast." 

So  he  began  to  whistle,  and  started  gayly  off,  witli  his 
bands  in  his  pockets,  still  unconsciously  grasping  the 
little  bell.  And  so  eager  and  impatient  was  he  that  he 
never  noticed  that  the  church  steeple  fell  crashing  to  the 
ground  and  came  bumping  and  ploughing  along  after  him. 
Very  soon  he  met  some  people,  who  called  out:  "Stop, 
stop!  Don't  you  see  you  are  tearing  down  the  whole  vil- 
lage? What  can  induce  you  to  be  so  destructive?" 

But  when  Gill  Nabby  looked  around  and  saw  the 
church  steeple  trailing  along  the  ground  behind  him,  he 
only  laughed,  and  replied,  good-naturedly:  "Oh,  never 
mind  !  I'll  mend  it  in  a  moment,  and  pay  for  the  damage 
it  has  done  just  as  soon  as  I  get  some  of  the  gold  from  the 
charcoal-burners'  caves."  Whereat  everybody  laughed  at 
him  for  a  boaster.  But  never  heeding,  he  quietly  lifted 
up  the  church  steeple,  placed  it  carefully  in  position  again 
upon  the  steep  roof  of  the  church,  and  marched  gayly 
homeward  to  his  breakfast. 

This  time  nobody  laughed,  but  all  stood  staring  after 
him  in  speechless  astonishment. 

Now  when  the  witch  heard  that  Gill  Nabby  was  at 
large  again,  and  when  the  news  of  his  wonderful  strength 
reached  her  ears,  she  exclaimed :  "  Surely  he  must  have 
one  of  the  magic  bells  from  off  my  mare.  Next  time  I 
catch  him  he  won't  get  away  so  easily." 

So  when  night  came,  and  Gill  Nabby  went,  as  twice 
before,  to  the  stable  to  lead  out  the  mare-with-a-bell-to- 
every-bair,  she  lay  in  wait,  and  caught  him  before  he 
bad  time  even  to  open  the  door. 

"Now,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  she,  "I  think  you  will 
whistle  a  very  different  tune  before  I  am  through  with 
you  this  time;"  and  thrusting  her  hand  into  his  pocket, 
the  witch  drew  out  the  little  bell,  and  placed  it  in  her 
own,  so  that  now  Gill  Nabby  was  helpless  indeed. 

Then   she  dragged  him  to  her  hut,  and  producing  a 
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THE  REAPERS  SHOUTED  AT  HIM  IN  GREATEST  ALARM. 


canvas  bag,  very  large  aud  very  stout,  she  pulled  it  over 
poor  Gill  Nabby's  head  and  down  ai'ound  his  feet,  and 
then  sewed  up  the  bottom  fast  and  tight.  Next  she  threw 
the  bag  down  upon  the  floor,  and  muttering  direful 
threats,  which  Gill  Nabby  could  only  half  understand, 
muffled  as  he  was  in  the  bag-,  she  left  the  hut,  and  went 
out  to  a  swamp  near  by  to  cut  some  of  the  stout  willow 
whips  which  grew  there  in  abundance. 

''Now  is  my  chance,"  cried  Gill  Nabby  to  himself  as 
soon  as  the  sound  of  the  witch's  footsteps  died  away  in 
the  distance.  And  he  took  out  his  knife,  which  was  for- 
tunately in  his  pocket  this  time,  and  making  a  slit  in  the 
bag  with  it,  crawled  out. 

Then  he  looked  around  to  see  what  he  could  find  to 
fill  the  bag  with,  so  that  the  old  witch  should  not  suspect 
that  he  had  escaped.  First  he  put  in  all  of  her  dishes 
which  he  saw  in  the  cupboard.  Then  he  went  out  be- 
hind the  hut,  and  found  her  turkeys  and  chickens  and 
her  little  pig,  which  was  fast  asleep  in  its  pen.  There, 
was  exactly  room  enough  in  the  bag  for  everything,  and 
after  it  was  quite  full  Gill  Nabby  carefully  sewed  up  the 
opening,  so  that  it  looked  the  same  as  before.  Just  as  it 
was  ready  he  heard  the  witch  coming  back.  He  glided 
quickly  in  behind  the  open  door,  and  peeped  through  the 
crack  to  see  what  would  happen. 

In  her  arms  the  old  witch  carried  a  bundle  of  whips 
so  long  and  so  stout  that  Gill  Nabby  trembled  to  think 
what  he  had  escaped,  and  selecting  one  at  a  time,  she  be- 
gan to  beat  the  bag  with  all  her  might.  Immediately 
there  was  an  uproar.  The  chickens  began  to  squawk. 

"  Oh,  you  may  squawk  !"  cried  the  witch.  "  I'll  teach 
you  not  to  come  stealing  my  mare!" 


The  turkeys  began  to  gobble. 

''Oh,  you  may  gobble,  gobble.  I'll  teach  you  not  to 
come  stealing  my  mare!" 

Then  the  pig  began  to  squeal. 

"Oho,  then,  I'll  make  you  squeal  if  you  will  come 
stealing  my  mare!" 

After  a  while  the  squawking,  gobbling,  and  squealing 
were  still,  and  the  dishes  began  to  break. 

"Aha,  now  I'll  break  your  bones!"  cried  the  witch. 

Now  while  all  this  noise  and  confusion  was  going  on 
in  the  hut.  Gill  Nabby  quietly  stepped  from  behind  the 
door,  and  crept  noiselesslj'  out  to  the  stable.  In  a  trice 
he  had  bridled  the  mare  and  led  her  out.  The  old  witch 
could  not  hear  the  bells  this  time,  amid  all  the  hubbub 
she  was  creating,  so  he  had  no  difficulty  in  mounting 
and  riding  away  as  swift  as  the  wind  up  the  mountain. 

When  she  became  tired,  and  the  whips  were  all  used 
up,  the  witch  thought  she  would  open  the  bag.  But 
when  she  did  so,  and  found,  instead  of  Gill  Nabby,  her 
chickens,  her  turkeys,  and  even  her  dear  little  pig  dead 
and  almost  beyond  recognition,  and  her  dishes  all  broken 
into  bits,  her  anger  and  chagrin  knew  no  bounds. 

She  rushed  to  the  door,  but  was  only  in  time  to  hear 
the  last  tinkle  of  the  bells  as  the  mare  flew  up  the  moun- 
tain-side. 

On,  on  rushed  the  mare,  with  Gill  Nabby  on  her  back, 
till  they  finally  arrived  at  the  caves  on  the  mountain. 
The  charcoal-burners  were  all  out  at  work  in  the  forest, 
so  Gill  Nabby  looked  around  and  found  huge  chests  full 
of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones — more  wealth  than 
one  could  count  in  a  lifetime.  And  since  there  was  no 
one  to  hinder,  he  filled  a  bag  with  as  much  of  it  as  he 
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could  lift,  across  the  hack  of  lli.>  mare,  and  rode 

mei  i  L  \    down  t  lie  mountain. 

True  to  her  prom  •  daughter  by 

She  mounted  hehind  him  ether  ihey 

.ml  rode  triumphantly   int-o  the  village. 

...  a   pan    "i    the   gold  ami   silver  into 

th. ••hands  of  the    village    pastor,   to  be   distributed   among 

the  poor;    then   lie  whispered   softlj    into  ihe  car  <>!'  the 

man  I  lo  every  hair,  and  she  hore   them  suiltly 

jayly  out    into  the    Land   ol'  Sunshine,  where,  1   have 
no  doubt.  I  liey  are  still  living. 


PHOTOGKAPHING    AT    T11K    BOTTOM   OF 
TIIK    SKA. 

BY     I'.AKNKT     rilll, I. ITS 

01.1)  people  always  will   draw  on  their  ineinories,  sol 
mav  say  that  when   I   was  a  lad.  it'  I   had   seen   a  hoy 
going  around  with  a  hox.  and  carrying  under   his  arm   a 
kind  of  long-legged  tiling,  I  should  have  woiidered  what 
he   was  up  to  with 
his  peep-show  busi- 
ness.      If    he   had 
said    "  lenses,  neg 
:r  :  \  es,  developers, 
dry    plates,    slides, 
prints,     tones,"     it 
would    have    been 
gibberish. 

Whenever  you 
go  out  nowadays, 
you  are  like] 3-  to 
see  young  people 
and  many  old  ones 
carrying  around 
cameras  and  tri- 
pods, and  discus- 
sions as  to  the 
merits  of  various 
processes  of  pho- 
tography- are  com- 
mon. 

We  all, little  and 
big,  become  accus- 
tomed Lo  the  mar- 
vellous march  of 
science,  and  try  to 
keep  in  step  with 
it.  Perhaps  some  A  SNAP-SHOT  AT  THE  i 

of   the    older   peo- 
ple      who       ha\e 

watched  the  progress  photography  has   made  in  the  last 
thirty  years  wonder  how  far  it.  will  go. 

To  me  the  use  made  of  photography  in  studying  the 
heavens  is  the  grandest  of  its  recent  applications.  The 

camera,  the  lens,  t'ie  sensitive  lilm.  r. rd  what  Ihe  human 

in  barely  discern.  As  the  liny  ray  of  light  in  the 
dark  blue  vault  of  heaven  reaches  the  earth,  IK  image  is 
indelibly  printed  in  the  observatory.  The  action  of  the 
camera,  the  telescope,  the  entire  apparatus,  seems  almost 
automatic. 

You  must  not.  however,  when  you  read  of  these  recent 
methods  of  mapping  mil  the  places  of  the  slars  in  the 
sky.  be  loo  willing  to  i.-.ik  too  much  about  what  is  appar- 
ently automatic.  If  you  did  Ilia!,  you  would  be  inclined 
to  place  the  machine  ahead  of  the  man.  You  know  that 
these  instruments  were  made  by  human  hands,  after  they 
had  been  thought  out  by  human  brains;  therefore  the 
man  that.  God  has  endowed  with  reason  will  always  he 
master  of  the  instrument  and  superior  to  it. 

Now  that  we  can  map  the  starry  hemisphere  and  probe 


ils  imiiien  e  depths,  \\hat  can  we  do  with  the  sea,  not  at 
its  surface,   bill   under  i!      level  '. 

\\ill  n  ever  happen  thai  we  shall  see  young  lads  going 
I,,  the  sea  side  dressed   np  m   diving  suits  with   metal    hel- 
mets and   glass-goggle  eyes,  carrying  with  them  the  eon- 
eaniera?      \\'ill  they  talk  of  the  chances  of  getting 
a  snap  shot  at  a  mermaid  '. 

The  illustration  shows  a  diver  at  the  hot  lorn  of  the  sea, 
with  his  camera  all  focnssed.  in  the  act  of  laking  what 
will  have  lo  be  called  an  "  under- waterscape." 

A  highly  intelligent  Frenchman,  Monsieur  Louis  Bou- 
tan,  made  a  thorough  study  of  Mich  marine  life  as  exists 
in  the  Ued  Sea,  lhal  is  lo  say,  at  the  surface  ol  the  water. 
That,  did  not,  ho\\  ever,  satisfy  him.  He  said  to  himself. 
"  If  at  the  walcr  level  there  are  such  curious  animal  and 
vegetable  growths,  how  much  more  marvellous  must  be 
that  life  that  is  fathoms  deep  under  the  surface!" 

Monsieur  lioiilan  knew  that  at  short  distances  under 
water  light  penetrates,  and  it  was  possible  to  take  a  pic- 
ture there,  but.  how  was  he  1.)  get  light  in  the  sea  hun- 
dreds' of  feet  below '. 

The  Frenchman  studied  it  out.      ""What  will  work  in 

the  open  air,"  said 
lie,  "  can  work, 
too.  under  the  sea, 
that  is,  with  prop- 
er management." 

What,  if  ho  tried 
to  burn  a  magne- 
sium light  under 
water?  What  was 
to  prevent  the  use 
of  oxygen  in  quan- 
tity? He  could 
get  suppl  ies  of  oxy- 
gen from  above, 
just  as  he  did  the 
air  necessary  for 
the  life  of  the 
diver. 

What  this  in- 
genious man  did 
was  to  have  a  ves- 
sel shaped  like  a 
barrel  and  proper- 
ly weighted  lower- 
ed into  the  sea, 
and  this  was  filled 
with  oxygen.  This 
gas  is,  as  you 

'TTOM    OF  THE   SEA.  kllOW.     OII6     of     the 

necessities  of  com- 
bustion. On  top 

of  the  barrel  he  placed  a  bell  glass,  and  in  that  glass, 
which  was  water-tight,  he  put  an  alcohol  lamp  and  a 
suppl 3*  of  magnesium.  It  was  the  flash-light.  B\'  a 

simple   -hanical  device  he  could  light  his  lamp  in  an 

aimosphere  of  oxygen  and  feed  the  magnesium  to  it. 
There  was  at  once,  whenever  he  wanted  to  have  it.  a 
brilliant  light  sent,  through  the  water,  illuminating  the 
object  he  wished  to  photograph.  Having  set  up  his  cam 
era  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  he  fired  his  magnesium,  and 
the  photogravure  accompanying  this  article  is  one  ol  the 
submarine  pictures  thus  taken. 

The  exact  spot,  represented  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
hay  on  the  French  coast,  jnsl  at  Ihe  mouth  of  a  river. 
Here  the  deep-sea,  photographer  found  a  vast  prairie  of 
weeds,  which  grew  higher  than  his  waist.  The  rocks 
were  clad  with  verdure.  There  was  motion  everywhere, 
intensilied  at  limes  when  some  strong  current  swept  the 
depths.  The  silence  was  painful.  There  was  tint. ter  of 
iiTecn  leaves,  but.  no  pleasing  rustle  as  on  the  earth. 
Fish,  crabs,  and  creatures  with  strange  forms  seemed  not 
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a  bit  disturbed.     Tbe  view  was  glorious,  such  as  no  man 
bad  ever  seen  before. 

I  need  not  descant  on  the  weird  picturesqueness  of  tbis 
sea  bottom,  for  the  print  shows  it.  In  a  scientilic  point 
of  view  it  looks  as  if  some  of  the  hidden  secrets  of  the 
fathomless  seas  are  to  be  revealed  to  us. 


ropes,  shall  request  the  government  to  pass  a  bill  giving  house- 
holders a  right  to  hang  their  week's  washing  out  to  dry  upon 
the  telegraph  wires. 


KENNIBOY'S    TASKS. 

BY    KENNIBOY'S    PAPA. 

MY  buy   thinks   1  can  do  all  things — 
At  least  that's  what   lie  sa\s. 
Sometimes  he  sets  a  task  for  me 
That  truly  nineh  dismays. 

For  iustanee  :   one  cold  winter's  day 

He  said,  "Pa,  build  a  town 
All  made  of  cards  that  no  earthquake 

Cau  ever  make  fall  down." 

And  yestere'en  he  came  and  said 

He  wan  led  me  to  take 
Six  marliles  and   a    worsted  bull, 

And   turn   them   into  cake. 

Quite  often   in   the  early  inoru, 
When   I  would  fain  repose, 

III'    cries.  "  See    it'    you    cannot    filld 

A  penny   in  my  nose ; 

"A  real  steam-engine  in  my  month, 

An   organ   in  my  ear  ; 
And,  papa,  toss  your  pillow  up 

And  make  it  disappear." 

Once  in  a  while  he  seeks  my  side, 

And  sits  npou  my  knee, 
And  thinks  I'm  mean   because  I  won't 

Turn  pencils  into  tea. 

But,  worst  of  all,  the  things  he  asks, 

The  very  worst  I  know, 
Is,  "  Papa,  draw  a  choo-choo  car, 

And  make  it  so's  'twill  go !" 


ECONOMICAL  PEOPLE. 

fTlHERE  are  thousands  of  people  in  this  world  who  delight  to 
_L  put  everything  they  find  to  every  possible  use.  You  may 
have  heard  of  the  economical  father  who  declined  to  buy  his  boy 
a  drum,  not  because  he  objected  to  the  noise  a  drum  would  make, 
but  because  there  were  plenty  of  objects  already  in  the  house 
upon  which  a  noise-loving  boy  could  make  all  'the  din  he  chose 
without  further  expense. 

"There  are  one  or  two  empty  lard  pails  in  the  kitchen  which 
you  may  use  to  make  noises  with  if  yon  please,"  he  .said,  "so 
what  is  the  use  of  my  spending  money  to  buy  yon  a  drum?" 

Another  man  who  wishes  to  get  (he  greatest  possible  good 
out  of  everything  he  uses  is  said  never  to  throw  away  the  stumps 
of  burnt  matches,  using  their  blackened  ends  lirst  to  write  mem- 
oranda with  in  his  note-book,  and  then  when  all  the  black  is 
used  up  in  this  way  he  sharpens  the  end  of  the  remainder  of  the 
stub  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  toothpick. 

There  are  others  whose  schemes  for  economy  are  equally  fun- 
ny, but  the  person  who  takes  the  palm  for  suggesting  changes 
for  tlio  sake  of  utility  is  he  \\  ho  some  years  ago  wrote  as  follows 
to  an  English  newspaper.  Said  he: 

"What  is  to  hinder  the  introduction  of  rubber  lamp-posts  of 
sufficient  elasticity  to  permit  of  their  being  pulled  down  to  with- 
in three  feet  of  the  pavement  ?  Lamp-posts  made  of  this  ma- 
terial would  prove  invaluable.  A  man  could  consult  his  watch 
on  the  darkest  night  by  bracing  one  foot  against  the  base  of  i  he 
post  and  drawing  the  lamp  down  within  a  few  inches  of  his 
head.  In  order  that  the  glass  in  the  lamp  might  not  be  broken, 
the  man,  having  lighted  his  cigar  or  noted  the  time  of  night, 
\\  mild  have  to  cling  to  the  post  during  its  period  of  relaxation, 
and  slide  dow  n  its  side  when  it.  had  assumed  its  normal  rigidity. 
All  this  would  prove  wholesome  exercise  to  the  man,  and  serve 
to  put  the  little  twinkling  public  light  to  manifold  uses." 

After  this  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  surprised  if 
some  economical  housewife,  desirous  of  saving  the  expense  of 


ECCENTRICITIES   IN    PALACES. 

TUIE  King  of  Siam,  who,  according  to  late  reports,  has  had 
a  palace  constructed  which  he  can  submerge  in  the  sea  at 
will  and  so  live  under  water  whenever  he  chooses,  is  not  the 
onl\  monarch  who  has  indulged  in  eccenli  ieit  ies  ot'  this  sort. 

For  instance,  history  has  preserved  the  memory  ol'the  ice  pal- 
ace built  by  the  Russian  Empress  Anne,  who  punished  seveial 
of  her  daiuty  court  iers  b\  compelling  t  hem  to  pass  the  night  in 
this  great  chamber  of  state,  where  they  were  almost  frozen  to 
death. 

The  C'/.ar  Paul,  ancestor  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia, 
constructed  a  room  formed  entirely  of  huge  mirrors,  where  he 
spent,  hours  walking  to  and  fro  in  full  uniform — a  singular  taste 
for  the  ugliest  man  in  Russia. 

One  of  the  native  princes  of  .lava  cooled  his  palace  by  making 
a  stream  fall  in  a  cascade  over  the  gateway;  and  the  Indian 
despot  Tippo  Sahib  placed  beside  his  dinner  table  a  lit'e-si/.e 
figure'  of  a  tiger  devouring  an  English  ollicer.  the  roar  of  the 
beast,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  victim  being  imitated  by  hidden 
machinery. 

A    PRETTY    WATCH-STAND. 

ALMOST  every  girl  owns  a  watch,  and  every  watch  should 
have  a  resting-place  of  its  own,  so  that  this  pretty  stand 
printed  below  will  no  doubt,  please  you  all.  It  is  a  capital  yet 
inexpensive  Christmas  gift  as  well. 

To  make  it,  you  will  require,  lirst  of  all,  two  thin  bevelled 
boards  four  inches  and  a  half  square.  These  yon  can  get  from 
the  nearest  carpenter  fora  lew  cents.  When  they  are  cut  and 
smoothed  you  will  need  a  bit  of  line  white  liuei),  some  narrow 
ribbon,  and  embroidery  silks. 

The  stand  which  the  picture  represents  has  a  wreath  of  butter- 
cups worked  upon  each  side.  You  can  either  copy  that  or  sub- 
stitute any  flower  you  prefer.  In  either  case  the  process  is  pre- 
cisely the  same. 

Cut  two  pieces  of  linen,  each  one  inch  larger  all  round  than 
your  boards,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  embroider  the  wreath  in 
the  real  gold-color  of  the  natural  flowers. 

Stretch  over  each  board  one  layer  of  white  cotton  wadding, 
and  over  that  the  embroidered  linen  squares.  Pull  the  liuen 
quite  tight  and  smooth,  and  sew  it  fast  in  place  by  taking  long 
stitches  from  side  to  side  on  the  under  side  of  the  board.  Paste 
over  the  back  of  each  a  square  of  plaiu  white  linen,  the  edges  of 
which  yon  have  turned.  Then  se\v  fast  to  the  top  of  each,  one 


at  either  end  and  one  in  the  centre,  strips  of  gold-colored  ribbon 
three-eighths  of  a.  yard  long.  Tie  the  opposite  ribbons  together 
in  three  pretty  bows,  anil  make  ihcin  fast  with  a  stitch  in  the 
centre  of  each.  Three  inches  below  the  upper  edge  of  each  side 
sew  fast,  a  two-inch  ribbon  strap,  which  will  keep  the  boards 
from  parting,  and  will  steady  the  stand.  Screw  into  each  board 
just  above  the  wreath  a.  small  brass  hook,  aud  when  that  is  done 
you  can  hang  your  w  atch  without  fear  of  harm. 
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A     YofXli    I'lIIl.osMi'iii  R, 

T, , i  -.  "Papa,]  kii»"  \\liy  the  bleed  comes  0111  when  I 

run  a  splinter  in  my  toe.  It'a  because  myloe  is  already  lull 
and  il  can't  hold  any  mure,  so  ilie  splinter  runs  it  over,  l-u  I 
thai  the  P 

I'.VI'V.    "  ^  SB,  in;. 

BOTH    KIUIIT. 

TOMMY  (Inking  n  liii/  i'it<    nf  n/i/i/i  /'"'  )•    "  Mamma,  cook   ami  1 
.,  en  argllin'.      Shr  sa\  s  tin-  middle  par!    of  the  pic   is  the 
tilling  and  I  say  i  fs  all  tilling.      Which  one-  is  riuht  .'" 

Mm  in  i:  (smiling).  ••  \\Y1I.  m\  boy,  I  should  say  you  were  both 
riuhl." 


GRANDPA  \i»  grandson  who  linxjuitt  come  from  a  visit  to  tin  \.i/ 
lira;  History  Museum).  "  Well,  Sammy,  where  have  you  been 
to-daj  .'" 

SAMMY.  "Oh,  we'vehada  fine  time,  graudpa.     We've  been  to 

a  tltnil  i:n'   ' 


I  LYING-FISH. 
MFLVII.I.F..   "  I   have  just   been   reading   that  Hying-lish  have 

s:    is  that  true.  Aunt   Ida  .'" 
A I  M    li'A.   "  Yea,  Melville." 
MELVILLF..  "And  do  you  liave  to  catch  them  with  gnus?" 


|'I;\\KII".   "  I'ap-i.  I've  just   been    looking  at  a    grand-daddy- 
long-legs  and  thinking." 

\~\i-\.  -What  have  you  been  thinking,  mj  dear?" 
FliANKIK.   "  I've  been  thinking  t  hat  if  he  took  the  rheumatism 
ill  his  legs,  thcrc'd  be  very  little  \\ellness  left." 


A    WISH. 

TuMin.  "1  «isli  1  could  go  to  night  school." 
PAPA.  "  Why,  Tommy  ;  you  go  to  .school  all  day." 
TOMMY.  "  Well,  it'l  \l'n\,  I  could  play  ball  all  day." 


CONSIDERATE   OF    RUPERT. 

Rt'PKliT.   "Aunt  Julia,  may  I  have  a  jnccc  of  this  plum  cake,?" 

AfNT  .Iri.i  \.    "  No.  yon  may  not.  Knpcrt." 

RUPICKT.  "  \\  ha  i  was  this  cake  made  for,  Aunt  Jalia?" 

A  i  \I  .Ifi.i.v.   "'I'oeatat  the  table." 

Ki  IM-.I:T.  "  Well.  I'll  eat  it 
at  the  table  if  you'll  only 
^  i  \  e  mi-  a  [lie'T. 

HOW    II H   FELT. 

];(.I:I:Y.  "  I'ajia,  I  ran  all 
the  waj  up  l.on.n  Mill  lo-day." 

PAPA.  "And  how  did  you 
feel  wheu  you  reached  the 
top?" 

KOBBY.  "I  felt  just  as  if 
I  had  a  stomachache  iu  my 
feet." 


A    PROPOSITION. 

WILFRID.  "I'd  like  to  stay  home  from  school  to-day." 
MAMMA.   "  Ho  you  feel  sick,  Wilfrid  .'" 

WII.FHID.  '•  Jso,  mamma  :  but  I'll  take  a  big  dose  of  castor  oil 
if  you'll  only  let  mo  slay  home." 


FKICD  (nt  Iioti-l  liibli-).  "  I'ajia.  I  kuo\v  why  they  put  this  little 
piece  of  macaroni  in  my  simp.  They  wanted  me  to  see  that 
they  L'Hi'u-  ulxiiit  ilj  but  they  didn't  mutt  any  in.  See?" 


HIS    HUNGER. 

TUMMY.  "I've  just  been 
playing  ball,  and  I'm  awful 
hungry." 

COOK.  "How  hungry  is 
thai  I" 

TOMMY.  '•  Well,  I'm  not 
hnn.nry  enoiinh  for  bread  and 
bul  i  IT;  I'm  just  hungry 
cnonyji  for  a  piece,  oi' pie." 


HE    WAS   WONDERING. 

WILLIS.  "I  "as  jnsl  won- 
dering about  the  old  heu  arid 
her  ten  little  oues." 

MAMMA.  "What  were  you 
wondering  about  them  .'" 

WILLIS.  "I  was  just  won- 
dering how  the  old  heu  gives 
them  a  bath." 


Youiii,'  F.  li--  dropped  his  nk-k--l  in 
That  tie  some  chewing-gum  iniglit  \viu; 


But  when  the  coin  was  in  the  slot, 
Alas!  the  chewing-gum  was  not. 


LABOR. 

KI-:I;IF.  "  I  heard  jiapa  say 
the  other  day  that  labor  is 
sweet  and  noble." 

.MAMMA.   "  So  il  is,  Regie." 

K'I:I;IK.    "  Tlien,       inamina. 

\\liy  does  jiapa  hire  a  man  to 

cut  the  grass  vi  bile  he  >its  on 

I  he  piazza  and  only  looksou?" 


WHAT    Ill.'li    LIKE. 
MAMMA.    "  You've    been    a 

verj     u I    boy    to-day,  Au- 

drcw,   now    what    would   you 
like  to  lia\. 

AXIU:I.W.    "A     big     piece 
.il   pie  1  ha  I   can't  catch  up  to 
appetite." 


Then  E1IK-,  with  nil  angry  shoot. 

Cried,  "  Fraud  !  just  watch  me  wipe  you  out!" 


And  when  at,  last  he  left  the  wall, 
There  was  a  hole  there—that  was  all. 
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ABE'S     PROMISE. 

BY  FLORENCE  B.  HALLOWELL. 

Corley."  place  in  Dill's   stable.     She  was  -well  aware  that  when 

to  take  care  of  her,  Mrs.  Corley."     Abe  made  a  promise  he  could  be  trusted  to  keep  it. 

last  picnic  this  year,  you  know."         Little  Jessie  went  limping  toward  the  house  as  fast  as 


OH,  let  her  go,  Mrs. 
"  We'll  promise 

"  And  this  will  be  the 

"Do  let  her  go; 
she  "wants  to  so  much 
— don't  you,  Jessie?" 

Mrs.  Corley  shook 
her  head,  and  glanced 
from  the  big  wagon 
with  its  merry  party 
of  picnickers  to  the 
little  golden  -  haired 
girl  standing  beside 
her  at  the  gate.  Jes- 
sie was  lame,  and  her 
mother  didn't  feel 
willing  to  trust  her 
for  a  whole  day  to 
these  heedless  girls 
and  boys. 

' '  Let  her  go,  Mrs. 
Corley,  and  I'll  look 
out  for  her." 

It  "was  Abe  Saun- 
ders  who  said  that, 
and  all  the  boys  in 
the  wagon  looked  at 
him  as  if  they 
thought  it  very  im- 
pertinent of  him  to 
have  uttered  a  word. 
For  Abe  was  working 
in  Dill's  livery-stable, 
and  was  going  to  the 
picnic  only  as  driver 
of  the  powerful  gray 
horses.  He  wasn't 
expected  to  take  any 
part  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  day. 

But  evidently  Mrs. 
Corley  didn't  see  the 
impertinence.  "Oh, 
well,  if  Abe  will  see 
after  her,  perhaps  I 
can  let  her  go,"  she 
said,  for  she  knew 
Abe,  who  had  work- 
ed for  her  three 
months  after  the 
death  of  his  parents, 
before  he  fouud  the 
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possible  to  get  lirr  cape  and  sun  ]i:il,  ami   Mrs.  (  loi'lej   fol 
.1  hey  to  pack  a  baskel   of  lunch.      So  she  didn't,  have 

ance  to  see  tin-  look  of  resentment  on  tin-  faces  ot 

ioyS  nor  hear  Leu    Slarr's  sneering  laugh. 

••  Awfully  complimentary  in  us."  lie  whispered  to 
nic  llalston.       "  I   think  our  driver  needs  to  lie  taught  his 

propci-  place." 

The  uhisper  was  not  so  low  hut  that  A  he  heard  every 
word.  IleonK  ua/ed  straight  ahead  of  him.  however, 
and  snapped  his  lony  whip  gently.  lie  had  1 1 -a  rued  self- 
conti-ol  since  hi'  had  had  to  earn  his  living,  and  knew  it 
wouldn't  do  to  take  any  not  ice  of  Lew's  remark. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Corley,  you  needn't  worr\  about  Jessie  at 
all,"  Lew  said,  when  the  little  n'irl  and  her  mother  ap- 
peared ai!'ain.  "I'll  engage  that  nothing  shall  happen 
to  her" 

"  (  )h,  I  suppose  there  is  really  no  danger,"  Mrs.  Corley 
rejoined,  Imt  she  exchanged  a  look  with  Abe  as  Lew  was 
helping  Jessie  into  a  seat,  and  Abe  nodded  reassuringly, 
then  cracked  his  long  whip  in  earnest,  and  the  horses 
started  off  at  a  round  trot. 

Mrs.  Corley  stood  at  the  gate  and  watched  the  wagon 
until  it  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  "I  don't  know 
why  I  feel  so  uneasy,"  she  murmured.  "Of  course  there 
is  no  danger,  and  it  seemed  a  pity  to  refuse  to  let  her  go, 
poor  child.  Still,  I  am  glad  Abe  promised  to  see  to 
her." 

And  at  that  very  moment  Lew  Starr  was  saying  to 
Jessie:  "  Your  motlier  made  an  awful  fuss  ahont  nothing. 
To  hear  her  talk,  one  would  imagine  that  Crabbe's  woods 
were  full  of  Indians  and  wild  beasts." 

"And  all  of  us  fellows  a  lot  of  sneaks  and  cowards," 
added  Jim  Fenton. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  gentle  Jessie.  "  She  never  thought  so 
for  a  moment,  I'm  sure;  and  she  has  so  much  confidence 
in  Abe.  She  knows  him  so  well,  you  see,  for  he  used  to 
live  with  us." 

"Abe  Saunders  doesn't  happen  to  belong  to  this  pic- 
nic," said  Lew.  "  He  is  paid  to  come  along  and  drive 
for  us,  and  that  is  all  he  has  to  do  with  it.  If  you  run 
into  danger  of  any  kind,  there  are  enough  of  us  to  take 
care  of  you  without  calling  on  him." 

And  again  Abe  heard  and  was  silent.  He  only  cracked 
his  whip  as  before,  and  gazed  straight  at  the  ears  of  the 
off  horse. 

Seven  miles  lay  between  Brandon  and  Farmington,  and 
the  country  road  was  dusty  and  the  sun  very  hot.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  little  Tomaso  Veddo  grew  tired  and 
cross,  and  jerked  impatiently  at  the  chain  he  held  111  one 
hand. 

Barco  was  lazy  to-day  and  dragged  behind.  He  was  a 
very  good-natured  bear,  and  he  loved  little  Tomaso,  but 
he  was  tired  of  being  taken  from  town  to  town,  and  forced 
to  dance,  stand  on  his  head,  and  perform  other  "special- 
ties" taught  him  by  his  ill-tempered  master,  Benito Frachi, 
who  was  cruel  and  merciless,  cariiig  for  his  big  brown 
companion  only  so  far -as  he  earned  money  for  him. 

Benito  had  business  which  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  return  to  a  town  which  he  had  visited  with  Barco  only 
the  week  previous,  so  he  directed  little  Tomaso  to  take 
the  bear  to  Farmington,  promising  to  join  him  there. 

Tomaso  had  slept  late  that  moi-nintr.  not  having  been 
roused  at  dawn,  as  usual,  by  a  blow  or  a  kick  from  his  em- 
ployer, and  by  the  time  he  had  fed  the  bear  and  eaten  his 
own  breakfast  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens. 

A  stone  bruise  on  one  foot  and  a  deep  cut  on  the 
other  made  walking  painful  to  Tomaso,  and  after  limping 
along  in  the  dust  and  sun  for  about  five  miles,  he  felt  too 
weary  to  go  any  further  without  a  rest,  and  the  woods 
looked  so  cool  and  shady  that  he  concluded  to  find  a  good 
place  where  he  could  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  so.  It 
would  be  time  enough  to  get  to  Farmington  by  dusk. 


He  went'decp  enough  into  the  woods  to  feel  secure 
from  observation  should  any  one  pass  by  on  the  road, 
and  after  fastening  Marco's  chain  .to  a  little  sapling  he 
la\  down  nmler  a  tree,  and  in  five  minutes  was  sound 
asleep. 

I'.arco  slept  too.  for  about  an  hour;  then  he  woke,  and 
feeling  restless,  he  amused  himself  by  gnawing  at  the 
.sapling  to  uhich  lie  was  tied,  and  after  some  time  spent 
thus  there  was  very  little  of  the  sapling  left  and  the 
chain  lay  on  the  -round.  But  Barco  had  been  a  captive 
so  long  that  he  had  no  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the 
liberty  he  had  obtained,  and  it  was  only  when  he  heard 
the  sound  of  many  voices  not  far  away  that  he  roused 
himself  to  activity.  A  crowd  of  people  meant  pennies  in 
his  tin  cup,  and  Marco  had  been  trained  to  have  an  eye 
for  business  at  all  times.  As  Tomaso  still  slept,  it  was 
clearly  his  duty  to  take  mattei's  upon  his  own  shoulders, 
and  therefore  he  walked  away  at  once  in  the  direction 
whence  the  voices  came,  and  in  five  minutes  appear- 
ed suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  picnic  party  from  Farm- 
ington. 

What  was  his  amazement  to  see  the  crowd,  instead  of 
applauding  the  agility  with  which  he  rose  on  his  hind 
legs,  scatter  before  him  like  leaves  before  a  high  wind. 
With  wild  shrieks  and  cries  they  rushed  pell-mell  toward 
the  place  where  the  wagon  and  horses  had  been  left,  and 
Barco  found  himself  with  an  audience  of  only  one,  and  that 
a  little  golden-haired  girl,  who  gazed  at  him  with  frighten- 
ed eves  from  her  seat  in  abig  swing,  and  who  simply  shook 
her  head  when  he  advanced  toward  her  holding  out  his 
tin  cup  beseechingly. 

Abe  had  just  finished  hitching  up  the  horses  when  the 
picnickers  rushed  upon  him.  Into  the  wagon,  breathless 
ami  excited,  they  climbed  with  all  haste,  the  boys  drag- 
ging in  the  frightened,  exhausted  girls,  several  of  whom 
were  sobbing  with  terror. 

"There's  a  bear  in  the  woods,"  said  half  a  dozen 
voices  at  once.  "Get  up  and  drive  like  mad,  Abe,  "shout- 
ed Lew  Starr. 

Abe  gave  a  quick  glance  around.  "  Where's  Jessie?" 
lie  asked. 

"  We  left  her  in  the  swing.  We  didn't  have  time  to 
stop  for  her.  I  tell  you  the  brute  charged  upon  us 
so  that  we  had  no  time  for  anything.  Hurry  up,  Abe. 
We've  got  nothing  to  light  with,  and  the  sooner  we  get 
out  of  here  the  better." 

"  Drive  on,  then.      I'm  going  back  for  Jessie." 

"It's  no  use;  he's  got  her  by  this  time,"  said  Jim  Fen- 
ton.  "  I'd  go  back  with  you,  but  I  know  it's  no  use." 

"I  promised  to  take  care  of  her,  you  know,"  rejoined 
Abe,  dashing  through  the  woods,  and  taking  out  his  pock- 
et-knife as  be  ran. 

The  wagon  drove  off  with  a  rush,  Lew  Starr  holding 
the  reins,  and  urging  the  horses  onward  with  repeated 
lashes  from  the  long  whip. 

"Abe's  a  fool  to  go  back, "said  Phil  Dewees,  trying  to 
convince  himself  that  he  hadn't  shown  the  white  feather. 
"  One's  enough  to  be  sacrificed,  in  all  conscience." 

"  <  >h,  poor  Jessie!  poor  little  Jessie!"  wailed  the  girls. 

The  town  was  soon  reached,  and  within  fifteen  min- 
utes every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  it  had  heard  that 
there  was  a  savage  bear  in  Crabbe's  woods,  and  that  a 
party  armed  with  pistols  and  guns,  and  headed  by  old  Mr. 
Small,  the  proprietor  of  the  rolling-mills,  had  started  out 
to  rescue  the  two  young  people  left  to  the  brute's  mercy. 

Several  neighbors  went  in  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Corley, 
who  was  nearly  distracted  with  grief  and  suspense,  but 
who  clung  valiantly  to  her  faith  in  Abe. 

"He'd  die  to  save  Jessie,  I  know,"  she  repeated  many 
times. 

Meanwhile  the  rescuing  party  in  the  big  wagon,  to 
which  a  fresh  pair  of  horses  had  been  attached,  was  on 
its  way  again  to  the  woods.  Jim  Fenton  and  Lew  Starr 
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had  joined  it,  feeling  wonderfully  brave  now  that  a  doz- 
en grown  men  with  fire-arms  were  with  them. 

"I  can't  believe  it  was  really  a  bear.  More  likely  a 
Newfoundland  dog  or  a  calf,"  said  Mr.  Small. 

"I'd  stake  my  life  on  its  being  a  bear,"  said  Lew, 


without  leaving  any  directions  concerning  Tomaso  and 
Barco. 

The  kindly  old  bear  became  an  institution  in  Farming- 
ton,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  had  a  home  at  the  livery- 
stable,  where  he  was  always  willing  to  dance  and  stand 
on  his  head  whenever  a  crowd  gathered  around  him,  and 
enjoyed  the  petting  he  received  from  the  children,  who 
were  not  afraid  of  him  when  they  learned  that  he  had 
no  teeth  worth  mentioning.  When  he  was  found  dead 
one  morning  in  his  stall  there  was  not  a  child  in  the 
place  who  did  not  feel  a  sense  of  loss. 
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"and  a  terribly  fierce  one  at  that.  I  could  hear  him 
growling  as  he  chased  after  us." 

"In  that  case  we  needn't  expect  to  find  much  of  poor 
little  Jessie,"  said  Mr.  Small.  "He'd  make  short  work 
of  her,  poor  child." 

"Or  of  Abe;  and  a  better,  braver  boy  never  lived.  He's 
too  good  to  waste  his  talents  in  a  livery-stable, "  said  Mr. 
Dill. 

"You  boys  should  never  have  deserted  him,"  said  Mr. 
Small,  severely,  bending  his  gaze  on  Jim  and  Lew. 

"  It  wouldn't  have  done  any  good  to  stay,"  rejoined 
Lew.  "  The  creature  was  evidently  starved,  and  wild  for 
food.  If  I'd  had  a  gun,  now  — 

"What's  that  coming?"  interrupted  Mr.  Dill. 

All  looked  eagerly  forward.  Two  boys,  one  an  Italian 
and  the  other  Abe  Saunders,  were  coming  slowly  along 
the  dusty* road.  Between  them  ambled  a  big  brown  bear 
with  a  tin  cup  hanging  from  his  neck  by  a  string;  and  on 
his  back,  holding  his  heavy  chain  in  both  hands,  was 
seated  a  little  golden-haired  girl,  whose  laugh  rang  out 
merrily  as  she  saw  the  approaching  wagon  and  recog- 
nized its  occupants. 

The  boys  who  had  gone  on  that  picnic  party  never 
heard  the  last  of  that  bear  story.  Everything  they  had 
asserted  in  their  excitement  about  the  fierceness  of  the 
animal  and  his  mad  pursuit  of  them  was  recalled,  and 
told  over  and  over,  until  worn  threadbare;  and  Lew  Starr 
and  Jim  Fenton,  who  had  had  the  most  to  say,  were  glad 
when  they  left  for  college  and  did  not  have  that  bear 
joke  sprung  upon  them  at  every  turn. 

The  incident  had  good  results,  however.  Mr.  Small's 
attention  was  attracted  to  Abe,  and  he  gave  him  a  place 
in  his  rolling-mills,  where  he  had  a  chance  to  work  up 
to  a  good  position,  while  little  Tomaso  was  taken  in 
charge  by  Mr.  Dill. 

For  Beiiito  Frachi  never  came  to  Farmington  to  meet 
Tomaso  and  Barco,  as  he  had  promised,  and  after  a  time 
it  was  learned  that  the  Italian  had  been  taken  ill  with  a 
fever  in  the  town  to  which  he  had  gone,  and  had  died 


THE    BEGINNING    OF    A    GREAT    STORY. 

BY  DAVID    KER. 

IT  was  a  fine  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  summer  of 
1670.  London  was  slowly  rising  from  the  ashes  of 
the  great  fire  that  had  laid  it  in  ruins  four  years  before. 
England  and  Holland  were  fighting  hard  for  the  empire 
of  the  sea,  sometimes  one  side  winning,  sometimes  the 
other,  and  many  brave  men  being  killed  on  both.  France 
was  watching  them  jealously,  and  Austria  was  watching 
France. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  great  events,  but  neither 
knowing  nor  caring  anything  about  them,  a  small, 
brown-haired,  keen-eyed  boy  of  nine  (who  little  dreamed 
what  a  figure  he  was  one  day  to  make  in  England's 
political  quarrels)  was  lying  upon  a  grassy  bank  on  the 
outskirts  of  London,  deep  in  a  big  old-fashioned  book 
full  of  quaint  and  curious  engravings. 

So  completely  taken  up  was  he  with  his  reading  that 
he  never  heard,  until  it  had  called  three  or  four  times,  a 
voice  among  the  trees  behind  him  shouting  his  name: 

"Dan!      Dan!" 

"Hello!  is  that  you,  Bob?"  cried  the  young  student. 

"Yes,  it  is  I,  sure  enough,"  said  Bob,  issuing  from  the 
bushes  that  fringed  the  small  lake  below  him,  "and  a 
pretty  job  I've  had  to  find  you." 

Master  Bob  certainly  looked  as  if  he  had  had  a  hard 
job  in  hunting  for  his  school-fellow.  His  face  was  red 
as  fire,  and  bleeding-  from  more  than  one  scratch.  His 
hair  looked  as  if  it  had  been  tossed  with  a  hay-fork,  his 
hands  were  as  black  as  ink,  and  the  thorns  had  made  sad 
work  with  the  sleeves  of  his  jacket,  while  a  long  smear 
of  clay  upon  the  knees  of  his  trousers  showed  that  he  had 
had  at  least  one  tumble,  if  not  more. 

"  But,  I  say,"  continued  Bob,  "what  on  earth  are  you 
doing  with  that  big  book  there?  Don't  you  get  enough 
of  books  in  school,  but  you  must  go  fussing  with  them 
on  a  half-holiday;" 

"Well,  it  does  look  queer,  I  know,"  replied  Dan,  apol- 
ogetically, "but  I'd  got  to  such  a  good  place  that  I  really 
couldn't  leave  off.  It's  Sir  John  Mandeville's  Tfiir<'/n. 
you  know — that  old  boy  who  went  all  over  the  world, 
and  lived  for  years  and  years  among  the  Tartars,  and 
went  for  a  soldier  with  the  Emperor  of  China.  He  must 
have  seen  some  queer  thing's  in  his  time,  and  no  mistake. 
Just  listen  to  this: 

' '  Now  in  another  land  that  is  nigh  unto  this  one  there 
be  certain  men  called  Plantopodes.  the  which  have  but 
one  foot.  Now  this  foot  is  passing  broad,  even  a  fathom 
(six  feet)  in  measure;  and  when  the  sun  shineth  exceed- 
ing hot,  then  do  they  stand  upon  their  heads,  and  thrust 
up  their  one  foot  toward  the  sun  to  shield  them  against 
the  heat  thereof;  and  that  is  great  marvel.'  " 

"My  eye!"  cried  Bob,  "what  boots  the  fellows  must 
wear  with  a  foot  six  feet  across!  And  then,  by-the-bye, 
if  they've  got  only  one  foot  they'd  have  to  hop !  Why, 
they  must  make  a  row  like  a  ton  of  bricks  falling  every 
time  they  come  down  !" 

"  And  see  what  guys  they  look!"  said  Dan,  pointing  to 
the  picture;  "just  like  a  lot  of  mushrooms  sticking  up!" 
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'•And  just   limiK  \\hat    r prints  thej    must    leave," 

added   l!oh.  "with  feet  as  big  as  that!      I   say,  Dan,  sup 
•  HI  were  on  a  desert  island,  ami  saw  oue  of  those 

v's  foot   marks  in   the  sand.  «  hat    \\  on  Id   \  "i!  do.'" 

"Run  off  as  hard  as  I  could  tear,  mosl  likely,  "answered 

Dan,  Fran!  tl L'  h.  now  I  lliink  of  it.  I  hat  wouldn't. 

help   me  mueli  on  an   ixlmiil.  where  I  couldn't   get   away. 
lint  talking  of  desert   islands.  I'll  tell  von  \vhat  ue'll  do." 
V, 

"  I  )o  you  >ce  that  little  island  yonder  in  tin;  middle  of 
the  lake'  Well,  here's  an  old  tree  lloat  i  ng  just  alongside 
of  the  hank;  we'll  both  ".'''I  on  to  it.  and  shove  it  along 
with  this  hroken  pole  that  somebody's  left  lyinir  here. 
We'll  be  a  creu  of  shipwrecked  .sailors  on  a  raft  looking 
out  for  land;  and  then  we'll  catch  sight  of  that  island  all 
of  a  sudden,  and  we'll  go  and  land  then-  and  take  pos- 
session of  it,  like  Columbus  did  at  St.  \V  hat's- its-name !" 

''Capital!"  cried  Bob;  "come  along!" 

The  two  youni;  manners  were  soon  alloat.  and  the  log, 
propelled  by  vigorous  pushes  of  the  pole  (for  the  lake  was 
very  shallow),  glided  swiftly  along. 

"Hello  there!"  shouted  Dan,  who,  as  the  inventor  of 
the  game,  naturally  assumed  the  rank  of  captain.  "  Jump 
for'ard.  some  o"  \  e,  and  see  if  there's  any  sign  of  land." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!"  responded  Bob.  doing  his  best  to  imitate 
the  hoarse  tones  of  a  real  sailor.  He  scrambled  to  the 
end  of  the  log  so  briskly  as  to  almost  capsize  it,  and  after 
a  short  pause,  announced  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen. 

A  few  minutes  later  Captain  Dan  hailed  again :  "  Look- 
out ahoy!  Anything  in  sight  yet?" 

"  Something  like  land  showing  up  to  the  nor'east,  sir — 
looks  like  an  island, "answered  the  whole  crew  (i.  e..  Bob) 
with  one  voice. 

"  How  does  it  bear?" 

"Two  points  on  the  starboard  bow,  your  honor." 

"  Bring  her  head  round  a  bit." 

"  Ay.  ay,  sir." 

The  new  island,  having  been  only  twenty  yards  off  at 
the  time  of  its  "discovery,"  was  soon  reached,  and  Bob, 
springing  ashore,  waved  his  cap  triumphantly  and  shout- 
ed; "  /landed  first — the  island  must  be  called  after  me." 

"  All  right,"  said  Dan,  graciously;  "  take  the  pole  and 
write  your  name  in  the  sand." 

Bob  seized  the  pole  eagerly,  and  traced,  in  huge  sprawl- 
ing letters,  the  words  "BOB  CRUSOE." 

"Hollo!"  cried  Dan,  with  a  scandalized  air;  "flint 
won't  do,  you  know.  What  do  you  go  putting  '  Bob '  for, 
when  your  name's  Robinson?" 

"Well,  everybody  calls  me  Bob,  anyhow,"  remon- 
strated the  discoverer. 

"What  does  that  matter?  When  you  take  possession 
of  an  island,  you've  got  to  do  it  in  proper  style.  Do  you 
suppose  that  Columbus  signed  his  name  as  'Kit  Colum- 
bus,'or  that  Sindbad  the  Sailor  ever  called  himself  'Mr. 
Sin'?" 

Such  authorities  were  not  to  be  disputed,  and  Bob, 
scratching  out  the  offending  name,  put  "Robinson"  in- 
stead. "Ah!  I  only  wish  I  could  do  that  with  a  real 
island!"  cried  he,  excitedly.  "How  jolly  to  see  on  all 
the  maps,  '  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island.'  and  then  to  write  a 
big  book  and  see  everybody  reading  it!" 

"Well,  old  fellow,"  said  Dan,  "Tin  going  to  write  a 
story  one  of  these  days  about  desert  islands  and  savages 
and  all  that;  and  if  you  like.  I'll  call  it  after  you,  The 
Lif<'  anil  Ailri'iitin-cK  <>f  Holiinmm  Ovsoe." 

Every  boy  knows  how  that  promise  was  kept;  and  we 
may  hope  that  Bob  Crusoe  lived  long  enough  to  see  his 
name  carried  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  by  the  genius  of  his 
old  playmate,  Daniel  Defoe.* 

*  That  one  of  Defoe's  school-fellows  at  Stoke  Newington  IMS  named 
Crusoe  is  now  fully  established,  bin  limv  far  this  fact  influenced  the 
shaping  of  his  famous  romance  is  still  an  open  question. — D.  K. 


MODERN     LIGHT-SHIPS,    AND    LIFE    ABOAUD 
THEM. 

I!V    A,     I-1.    MATTHEWS 

IT  has  always  been  a  matter  ol  much  pride  to  the 
I'Yench  people  that  they  have  been  foremost  in  mark- 
ing by  lmo\s  and  lights  the  dangerous  places  on  their 
coasts  and  the  channels,  leading  to  their  harbors.  For 
two  hundred  years  they  have  been  experimenting  with 
this  matter.  They  claim  the  merit  of  having  invented 
the  system  of  lights  that  turn,  showing  now  one  color, 
and  now  another.  They  also  assert  that  the  system  of 
range  lights  is  theirs  in  its  origin.  Their  light-ship  sys- 
tem was  begun  iii  1860,  and  year  by  year  it  has  been 
improved.  At  first  their  light-ships  were  floating  pon- 
toons built  in  the  shape  of  ships,  and  anchored  securely. 
They  placed  nearly  a  dozen  of  these  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean,  but  these  "ships"  have  become  so  bat- 
tered of  late  years  that  two  of  them  have  been  replaced 
by  splendid  specimens  of  naval  workmanship.  One  of 
these  is  the  Ruytingen,  situated  in  the  Atlantic  off  the 
port  of  Dunkirk. 

These  new  light-ships  of  the  French  are  thirty  times 
more  powerful  as  dispensers  of  light  than  those  they 
replaced,  but  they  are  very  expensive.  The  French 
government,  in  its  restless  spirit  and  desire  for  progress, 
is  planning  to  replace  some  of  the  minor  ones  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind  with  a  series  of  illuminating  buoys,  gas 
being  used  for  light.  These  require  much  less  attention, 
it  is  said,  and  practically  light  the  approaches  to  some 
channels  better  than  the  light-ships,  because,  costing  less, 
they  may  be  strung  out  a  long  distance,  and,  like  guide- 
posts,  mark  the  way,  almost  mile  by  mile,  into  port. 
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THE    TASK    OF   ENTERING    THE    LANTERN    AT    NIGHT    IS    A    HOWLING    GALE. 

The  poetry  of  the  sea,  the  fascination  every  one  feels 
for  it  during  a  storm,  the  charm  that  it  has  during-  plea- 
sant weather,  the  mystery  that  is  connected  with  it  at  all 
times,  have  been  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  writers  that  per- 
haps some  of  the  boys  who  have  run  away  to  sea  should 
not  be  blamed,  after  all.  If  one  should  judge  entirely 
by  the  illustrations  with  this  article,  where  a  party  of 
officials  is  seen  preparing  to  breakfast  in  the  round  signal 
ball  at  the  top  of  the  Ruytingen's  mast,  which  serves  the 
same  purpose  by  day  that  the  light  does  by  night;  or  if 
one  should  be  delighted  with  the  difficulty  that  the  task 
of  entering  the  lantern  at  night  in  a  howling  gale  must 
bring — life  on  a  light-ship  would  seem  to  have  attractions 
equal  to  those  of  the  traditional  1'oving  sailor's  life.  A  few 
days'  sojourn  on  the  Ruytingen,  or  any  other  light-ship, 
for  that  matter,  whether  on  our  own  coast  or  011  that  of 
another  nation,  would  soon  dispel  these  ideas  of  pleasure 
and  comfort.  Talk  about  rolling  and  pitching!  No  ves- 
sel rolls,  pitches,  and  plunges  like  a  light-ship.  Its 
anchors  hold  it  firm  to  the  shock  of  the  waves.  There  is 
no  yielding,  no  graceful  swaying  to  the  swelling  of  the 
seas.  There  are  days,  too,  when  a  fierce  fog-horn  tor- 
ments the  ear  with  a  noise  such  as  Nature  in  her  angriest 
moods  never  invented.  There  is  always  a  glare  of  light 
at  night.  There  is  no  constant  expectation  of  reaching 
port,  and  life  soon  becomes  a  dreary  monotony.  We  are 
so  much  used  to  comforts  in  these  times  because  of 
the  self-denial,  watchfulness,  and  care  of  others  in  the 
past,  or  perhaps  in  the  present,  that  we  almost  forget  how 
much  labor  this  com  fort  of  ours  means  to  somebody.  For 
example,  who  in  these  days  of  easy  railroad  travel  thinks 
of  the  nervous  strain  on  the  locomotive  engineer,  or  who 
ever  thinks  of  the  engineer  at  all  as  the  train  swiftly 
glides  along  the  rails?  Yet  it  is  due  to  this  man's  ceaseless 
vigilance,  steadiness,  skill,  and  good  judgment  that  the 


passenger  owes  his  safety  and  the  peace  of  mind  that 
enables  him  to  forget  the  engineer.  Comparable  to  the 
locomotive  engineer  is  the  sailor  on  these  light-ships,  and 
the  character  of  the  men  and  the  usefulness  of  their 
mission  are  well  expressed  in  their  motto:  "Patience, 
Promptness,  and  Devotion." 

Let  us  see  what  sort  of  a  vessel  a  light-ship  like  the 
Ruijtin/jcn  is.  It  is  made  of  steel,  is  about  90  feet  long, 
20  feet  broad,  and  draws  about  12  feet  of  water.  It  is 
practically  as  big  as  one  of  the  yachts  in  the  recent  great 
race  for  the  America's  Cup.  It  is  anchored  in  about  ten 
fathoms  of  water,  and  has  about  900  feet  of  anchor  chains 
to  use.  It  lias  two  anchors  of  the  new  kind,  which  look 
like  an  open  umbrella  with  great  claws  on  the  under  sides. 
On  the  mainmast  is  the  illuminating  apparatus,  thirty-six 
feet  above  the  deck.  It  consists  of  nine  immense  lamps, 
in  groups  of  three,  and  all  are  fitted  with  splendid  reflect- 
ors. This  system  of  lights  turns  about  the  mast,  and 
shows  a  bright  red  light  every  twenty  seconds.  Twenty- 
five  feet  above  the  light  is  the  iron  sphere  that  is  the  day 
signal.  It  is  painted  ved  and  black,  and  small  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  ten  persons  could  breakfast  in  it  easily.  The 
light  may  be  seen  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  the  signal 
sphere  a  mile  or  two  further. 

In  case  the  light-ship  should  be  cast  adrift,  it  has  been 
fitted  with  sails  which  will  enable  it  to  hold  its  own  in 
storm  and  stress.  The  hold  is  fitted  with  spacious  store- 
rooms and  sleeping-quarters,  and  a  machine  for  compress- 
ing the  air  which  blows  the  fog-horn.  These  fog-horns 
are  what  are  known  in  this  country  as  "siren"  whistles. 
They  are  called  sirens  probably  because  that  is  what  they 
least  resemble.  They  begin  their  noise  with  a  very  low 
note,  and  rise  rapidly  in  a  sliding  scale  to  a  very  thin 
high  note  that  distresses  the  ear.  Then  they  descend  to 
the  low  note,  and  up  and  down  in  rapid  succession  the 
shrieking  demonlike,  noises  race.  One  French  writer 
has  said  that  the  possibilities  of  this  fog-horn  are  such 
that  he  wonders  that  some  music-leader  has  not  intro- 
duced it  in  the  orchestra  when  the  Wagner  operas  are 
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I,       A  compressed  air   trumpet,  lie   thinks     and   it  is 

,i  there  maj  be  a  liiile  national  prejudice 
ui  bis  opinion  would  go  well  with  mythological  charac- 
ters ;iml  dragons  and  unearthly  storms  and  ses.  This 

writer  says   tin-   fog-horn    is   simpl\    a    "terrible   insiru 
ment,"  :niil  therefore  in  time  the  Wagnerians  must  adopt 
it.       A   big  hell    is   placed  on    the'  slii])   for  use  in   ease   the 
I'.i-   horn  should  hreak  down  or  scare  itself  useless. 

Karl i  of  these  lieu  liuht  ships  has  a  creu  of  eight  men, 
every  one  trained  for  his  calling,  familial-  with  handling 
lights,  and  knowing  evei'J  Shoal  and  rock  on  the  coast. 

They  are  relieved  everj  fifteen  da\.-  when  the  \\eather 
\\ill  permit.  Kven  in  smooth  seas  this  is  a  difficult  task. 

Not  only  must  the  men  he  transferred,  hut  great  quanti- 
ties of  stores,  some  of  them  in  heavy  harrels,  must  be 
changed  from  the  lighter  or  its  tender  to  the  heaving 
light  ship.  It  is  almost  impossible  at  any  time  to  fasten 
the  relieving  boat  to  the  light-ship,  and  on  leaving  or  en- 
tering the  smaller  craft  the  swell  of  the  sea.  must  be 
\\aiched.  and  the  step  out  or  in  be  made  at  exactly  the 
right,  instant. 

Each  of  the  crew  gets  s-.'iin  a  year  and  eight  months 
on  shore.  Most  of  the  men  have  medals  for  hero- 
ism in  life-saving.  Nearly  all  have  one  accomplish- 
ment, the  art  of  making  a  ship  under  full  sail  in  a  glass 
liottle.  They  do  this  in  their  leisure  hours.  It  is  their 
chief  diversion,  and  it  also  adds  a  little  to  their  income. 
When  on  duty,  however,  their  daily  routine  is  scrub, 
paint,  polish,  or  polish,  paint,  scrub,  whichever  way  you 
like.  But  if  yon  should  ask  one  of  them  what  his  ideal 
in  life  is.he  would  point  to  the  motto  of  the  ship— Patience, 
Promptness,  and  Devotion. 


VERY    OBJECTIONABLE. 

BY    ANNIE    L.  HANNAH. 
WISH  folks  wouldn't  pat  your  bead, 
And  say   '(Jood  little   l>m'; 
I  b'lieve   they   do  it  just  to  see 
How  nmcU  they  cau  annoy! 

"I  wish  tliat  when  you  come  about 

Tbey  wouldn't   nitrous  say 
That  '  Little  pitchers  have  big  ears ;' 

And  motion  you  away. 

"I   wish  they  wouldn't  say  'Von  must 

Be  seen,  but.  never  heard;' 
Of  all  the  foolish,  silly  things, 

That  is  the  most  absurd! 

"I  wish  they  sometimes  wouldn't  ask 
How  far  you've  got  in  school; 

And  if  you've  learned  to  read  and  write, 
As  though  you  were  a  fool ! 

"I  wish —     But  it's  uo  use  to  wish, 

When  folks  don't  care  a  pin 
What's  going  to  rile  a  fellow  up, 

Or  what  would  tickle  him." 


LITTLE    JEM. 

BY     ELLEN    DOUGLAS    DELAND. 

CHAPTER   IV. 
UP     THE     RIVER. 

THE  canoe  was  righted,  and  their  possessions  collected 
and  put  in,  Winthrop  looking  at  them  disconsolately. 
"  My  beautiful  cushions !"  he  said.      "  They  are  ruined, 
and  so  is  the  rug.     Jem,  you  had  no  business  to  behave 
so.      What  is  the  matter?"     Winthrop  spoke  crossly,  and 
the  child  cried  harder  than  before.      "  Come,  hurry  up 
and  get  in,"  he  continued.      "Squeeze  out  your  clothes  as 
well  as  you  can  or  we  shall  be  swamped.      I  can  tell  you 
we  were  pretty  lucky  to  get  spilled  here  instead  of  farther 
down  the  river." 


They  got  in,  three  dripping  creatures.  Edna  could  do 
nothing  with  Jem.  who  lay  on  the  lloor  crying  and  kicking. 

"  You  must  >iop  or  we  shall  all  be  drowned,"  she  said. 
"Jem,  1  should  think  you  u  ould  be  ashamed  of  yourself ! 
Please.  /ili-iiHr  slop!"  she  implored,  hut  with  no  effect. 

Kinall  v  Winthrop's  pat icnce,  of  which  be  did  not  have 
a  verv  large  store.  ga  \  e  out.  He  knelt  in  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe  in  front  of  I  he  child,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice  but 
with  great  force:  "See  here.  Jem,  you  just  listen  to  me. 
If  you  make  another  sound,  I'll  pick  you  up  and  throw 
you  overhoard.  It  is  belter  for  one  to  be  drowned  than 
1  hree.  Von  are  to  keep  quiet  !" 

This  terrible  threat  seemed  to  make  an  impression.  The 
kicks  and  screams  ceased,  and  nothing-  was  heard  but  an 
occasional  sob.  After  a  time  Edna  ventured  to  ask  what 
had  frightened  her;  but  the  question  proved  unfortunate, 
and  the  storm  was  about  to  burst  again  had  not  Jem 
glanced  at  Winthrop's  face,  which  looked  so  threatening 
that  she  controlled  herself,  and  shuddered  in  silence. 

"It  is  a  good  tiling  it  is  such  a  hot  day,"  said  Win,  as 
he  paddled  swiftly  along,  going  at  even  a  faster  rate  than 
that  at  which  they  had  corne  up,  as  they  were  travelling 
with  the  current,  "otherwise  you  would  take  cold.  I  am 
all  right,  as  I  am  exercising.  Do  you  feel  chilly?" 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Edna. 

No  more  was  said  until  they  reached  their  own  landing. 

"  Don't  forget  not  to  breathe  a  word  about  the  hermit," 
whispered  Winthrop,  as  they  went  up  to  the  house  after 
having  put  up  the  canoe. 

Mrs.  Rowland  was  on  the  piazza.  "What  has  hap- 
pened?" she  exclaimed,  when  she  saw  them ;  water  dripped 
from  all  parts  of  them,  and  their  shoes  gave  forth  a 
"  squshy  "  sound  at  every  step.  "  Have  you  been  upset?" 

"I  should  say  we  had, "replied  Winthrop,  "and  that 
.lem  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  No  one  knows  why  she 
did  it,  but  she  suddenly  gave  a  loud  yell  and  upset  the 
canoe.  I  was  leaning  out  to  get  her  a  turtle,  and  could 
not  right  it  iu  time." 

There  being'  no  danger  now  of  another  upset,  Winthrop 
did  not  spare  the  culprit,  who  again  began  to  cry,  and 
cast  her  dripping  form  upon  Mrs.  Howland,  who  lifted 
her  up  into  her  lap,  without  regard  to  the  damage  that  was 
being  done  her  pretty  gingham  dress. 

"  My  poor  child,  you  are  shivering!  I  am  afraid  that 
you  have  taken  cold.  Come  right  into  the  house;  you 
had  better  go  to  bed.  And  you,  Ned  and  Win,  hurry 
up  stairs  and  change  your  clothes." 

Nothing  could  be  drawn  from  Jem  as  to  the  cause  of 
her  fright.  All  she  would  say  between  her  sobs  was, 
' '  Jem  so  scared !  Please  take  care  of  Jem !  Hold  Jem 
tight  and  don't  let  her  go  away !"  And  this  she  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  She  was  ill  for  a  day  or  two  after 
this,  but  it  was  more  the  effect  of  the  alarm,  whatever  it 
was,  than  of  the  sudden  bath.  No  one  suffered  from 
that,  it  being  such  a  warm  day,  except,  as  Winthrop  said, 
the  canoe  cushions. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  as  hot  as  it  always  is,  but  no 
one  minded  that.  The  boys  were  early  at  the  boat  club, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howland,  with  Edna  and  Jem,  came 
later  and  took  their  places  among  the  spectators.  They 
sat  on  the  upper  piazza  of  the  club-house,  from  which 
place  they  could  see  up  and  down  the  river,  and  have  a 
fine  view  of  the  races. 

The  club-house  was  gayly  decorated  with  bunting, 
flags  floated  on  the  breeze,  the  ladies  in  their  pretty  sum- 
mer costumes  added  to  the  brightness  of  the  scene,  while 
on  the  river  all  sorts  of  craft  darted  about,  from  the  con- 
ceited little  steam-launch,  with  its  impertinent  whistle,  to 
the  stealthy  canoe  which  glided  along  without  a  sound. 
Parties  were  embarking  to  follow  the  races,  others  were 
wandering  about  on  the  bank  looking  for  a  good  place  to 
sit,  and  above  the  hum  of  voices  and  gay  laughter  sounded 
the  strains  of  the  Deerboro  band,  which  had  been  engaged 
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for  the  occasion.  Dana  and  John,  of  course,  were  down 
among  the  men  and  boys,  who  were  excitedly  walking 
about  or  talking  in  groups,  all  in  white  flannels,  with 
"  D.  B.  C."— for  "  Deerboro  Boat  Club  " — embroidered  iu 
blue  upon  their  shirts. 

"  If  Win  could  only  win  !"  said  Edna,  and  then  laughed 
at  her  unpremeditated  pun. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  he  will  not  justify  his  name,"  said 
Mr.  Howlaiid.  "  He  is  younger  than  the  other  men,  and 
his  muscles  are  not  so  developed.  Harry  stands  a  better 
chance  of  taking  a  prize,  for  his  crew  are  in  fine  training. 
I  think  they  are  going  to  start  now." 

The  crews  of  the  various  boats  took  their  places,  and 
rowing  out  into  mid-stream,  awaited  the  signal  to  start. 
When  it  was  given,  they  darted  on,  rowing  with  smooth 
measured  stroke  and  startling  rapidity  to  a  given  point 
down  the  river,  where  they  turned  and  came  back,  the 
victorious  crew,  of  which  Harry  was  one,  passing  the 
judge's  stand  a  boat's  length  ahead  of  the  others,  amid 
cheers  and  hand-clappings  from  the  spectators. 

Then  came  the  canoe  race.  Winthrop  paddled  valiant- 
ly, but,  as  his  father  said,  the  superior  muscle  of  the  older 
men  left  him  without  much  chance;  and  although  he  was 
by  no  means  the  last,  there  were  three  ahead  of  him. 

"I  am  glad  one  of  the  family  did  something  worth 
looking  at,"  said  he,  as  the  boys  and  Edna  walked  home 
through  the  woods. 

"I  had  to  knock  a  fellow  down  on  your  account  this 
morning,"  said  Dana. 

"How  was  that?" 

"He  said  you  would  get  beaten,  and  I  said  you 
wouldn't.  I  knew  you  didn't  stand  much  chance,  but  I 
wasn't  going  to  have  him  say  so,  so  I  just  knocked  him 
down." 

"Who  was  it?"  asked  Harry. 

"  Tom  Adams." 

"Why,  Dane,  he  is  twice  your  size!" 

"  Oh  no,  not  quite;  and,  besides,  he  hasn't  got  much  to 
him.  Just  give  him  a  punch  and  he's  down  before  you 
know  it.  But  I  can  tell  you  I  felt  pretty  mean,  Win, 
when  you  got  beaten  after  all." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  on  your  account  if  not  on  my  own," 
said  Win. 

The  day  ended  with  some  fine  fireworks,  and  after  their 
own  had  been  set  off,  the  Rowlands  went  up  to  the  roof 
of  the  carriage-house  and  watched  the  rockets  and  Ro- 
man candles  that  were  being  sent  up  all  over  the  country. 

"To-morrow  we  will  begin  to  talk  up  that  picnic," 
said  Winthrop  to  Edna,  as  they  went  into  the  house  at 
bedtime.  "You  have  not  said  a  word  about  the  hermit, 
have  you,  Ned?" 

"  Not  a  word,"  replied  Edna. 

The  next  day  at  breakfast  Winthrop  remarked  to  his 
mother, 

"  Mater,  we  want  to  have  a  family  picnic." 

"Win!  Haven't  you  had  enough  to  do?  Do  let  us 
recover  a  little  from  the  effects  of  the  Fourth.'' 

"  But  mayn't  we  have  it  some  time?" 
11  Some  time,'  yes,  but  not  for  two  weeks  at  least," 
said  Mrs.  Howland,  who  was  hurrying  off  to  Boston  with 
her  husband. 

They  had  heard  of  some  one  who  wished  to  adopt  a 
little  girl,  and  were  on  their  way  to  tell  her  of  Jem. 

"But  we  will  keep  her  through  the  summer,  Henry," 
said  Mrs.  Howland.  "I  cannot  give  her  up  until  the 
fall." 

"  The  longer  you  keep  her  the  harder  it  will  be,"  said 
her  husband. 

They  called  upon  Mrs.  Ashurst,  the  lady  of  whom  they 
had  heard  through  a  mutual  friend,  and  gave  her  a  full 
account  of  little  Jem — of  the  finding  of  her,  and  of  the 
child's  character  as  well  as  it  could  be  judged,  not  omit- 
ting mention  of  her  sudden  attacks  of  apparent  fright. 


Mrs.  Ashurst  was  so  pleased  with  the  description  of  the 
little  one  that  she  determined  to  come  and  see  her,  and 
agreed  to  spend  the  day  at  Stone  Court  the  next  week. 
This  she  did,  and  then  took  such  a  fancy  to  the  child  that 
she  wanted  her  at  once ;  but  Mrs.  Howland  persuaded  her 
to  wait  until  the  1st  of  September. 

So  Jem's  future  was  apparently  settled,  much  to  the 
relief  and  gratification  of  all  her  friends,  though  Mrs. 
Howland  and  Edna  dreaded  the  thought  of  giving  her  up. 

In  the  mean  time  Winthrop  had  "entered  the  thin 
edge  of  the  wedge,"  as  he  said,  in  regard  to  a  day  up  the 
river,  and  he  proceeded  to  talk  the  matter  up,  until  finally 
the  idea  of  the  picnic  became  an  accepted  fact,  and  one 
morning  towards  the  end  of  July  saw  the  Howland  fam- 
ily, armed  with  kettles  and  baskets,  on  their  way  to  the 
island.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howland  drove  with  Jem  and  the 
provisions,  Dana,  John,  and  Philip  rode  on  their  ponies, 
followed  by  Max  and  Pete,  while  Harry,  Winthrop,  and 
Edna  went  in  the  canoe,  starting  ahead  of  the  others,  in 
order  to  get  there  in  time  to  ferry  them  over  from  the 
mainland  to  the  island.  It  was  a  delicious  day,  warm, 
but  with  a  pleasant  breeze,  and  all  started  off  in  fine 
spirits,  Winthrop  and  Edna  in  a  state  of  intense  excite- 
ment at  the  thought  that  their  scheme  was  at  last  to  be 
carried  out. 

The  canoeists  were  the  first  to  arrive,  and  landing,  they 
chose  a  good  spot  for  a  fire,  which  always  formed  a  part 
of  the  Howland  picnics,  and  then  they  wandered  over 
the  island,  waiting  for  the  others  to  come. 

Presently  shouts  from  the  bank  of  the  river  attracted 
their  attention,  and  they  saw  that  the  rest  of  the  party 
had  come,  so  Winthrop  paddled  over  and  brought  them 
back,  two  at  a  time,  until  all  had  landed  upon  the  isl- 
and. Then  he  brought  the  luggage  and  Max,  Pete  swim- 
ming across  with  a  calm  superiority  to  boats. 

Mrs.  Howland  had  brought  her  work,  and  was  soon 
settled.  "  It  is  like  an  easy-chair,"  she  exclaimed,  lean- 
ing back  among  the  cushions,  which  were  propped  against 
a  rock,  another  large  stone  covered  with  shawls  form- 
ing the  seat.  "  I  shall  take  my  ease  here,  and  leave  all 
the  work  for  the  rest  of  you." 

"  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  fire,"  said  Mr.  How- 
laiid,  "  for  it  will  take  a  good  while  for  the  kettle  to  boil. 
By-the-way,  shall  we  have  to  use  river  water?  I  don't 
like  the  idea  of  that." 

"There  is  a  spring  a  little  farther  up,"  said  Win- 
throp, glancing  at  Edna.  "  I  saw  it  when  I  was  up  here 
the  other  day.  I'll  paddle  up,  and  get  some  water." 
And  he  took  the  kettle  and  was  off  before  any  one  had 
time  to  go  with  him. 

"  Bring  hack  some  firewood  if  you  see  any,"  his  father 
called  after  him.  "  We  may  not  find  any  here,"  he  add- 
ed; "but  you  boys  had  better  gather  what  you  can." 

They  found  a  quantity  of  it,  and  started  the  fire. 

Time  went  on,  and  still  Winthrop  did  not  return. 

"  Where  can  that  boy  be?"  said  Mr.  Howland,  going  to 
the  end  of  the  island,  but  for  some  time  not  a  sign  of  him 
could  be  seen.  The  canoe  and  Win  seemed  to  have  com- 
pletely disappeared.  At  last  he  came  around  a  bend,  not 
very  far  up  the  river,  and  paddled  towards  them,  the  boat 
laden  with  dead  boughs.  He  pushed  ashore,  and  careful- 
ly lifted  out  the  pail  of  water,  and  carried  it  up  the  bank. 

"Where  have  you  been  all  this  time?"  said  Mr.  How- 
land. 

"  Gathering  firewood,"  Win  replied,  as  he  ran  down  to 
unload  it. 

Afterwards  he  took  Edna  aside.  "  I  saw  fresh  prints 
of  a  man  at  the  spring,"  he  whispered,  "and  I  followed 
the  trail  a  little  way  while  I  was  gathering  the  sticks.  I 
think  I  can  take  you  right  to  his  den." 

"Oh, "sighed  Edna,  "it  is  too  perfect!  I  can  hardly 
wait." 

The  kettle  at  last  began  to  boil,  and  then  Harry  made 
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the  coffee,  while  Edna  spread  the  cloth  on  the  ground, 
and,  assisted  by  all  the  boys,  arranged  the  eatables,  deck- 
ing the  impromptu  table  with  pretty  fern  and  leaves. 
Then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rowland  and  Jem  were  summoned, 
and  the  feast  began.  Who  cared  whether  a  spider  help- 
ed herself  to  a  cookey.  or  an  ant  tried  the  taste  of  the 
ginger?  "That  only  added  to  the  'picnicky  feeling,'" 
Edna  said.  The  potatoes,  baked  in  the  ashes,  were  mealy 
and  delicious;  the  coffee  was  the  best  they  ever  tasted; 
and  as  for  the  sandwiches,  the  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  tin- 
t-old chicken,  they  were  lit.  for  a  kinu 

"  It  is  just  like  everything  you  have  here,"  said  Edna, 
when  the  last  crumb  had  been  devoured — "simplv  per- 
fect.' 

After  luncheon  had  been  cleared  away,  Mr.  Howland 
and  the  boys  got  out  their  fishing  rods. 

"Now  is  our  chance!"  whispered  \Vinthrop  to  Edna. 
"  Ned  and  I  are  going  up  the  river  a  little  way,"  he  said, 
aloud. 

"Win,  aren't  you  going  to  fish;"  exclaimed  ]>ana. 
"  What,  a  mull'  you  a  re  I" 

But  Win  did  not  heed  their  remonstrances,  and  em- 
barking in  tin- canoe,  he  and  Edna  \vere  soon  <>IV.  Pete, 
of  course,  \\anlt-d  to  follow,  but.  was  ordered  to  go  back, 
and  finally  obeyed,  'ja/ing  after  them  with  a  woe-begone 
expression  that,  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone. 

They  paddled  up  to  the  spring,  and  drawing  the  canoe 
up  on  the  bank,  where  it  was  partly  hidden  by  the  bushes, 
left  it  there,  and  began  their  walk.  The  path,  which  in 
the  soft  ground  near  the  spring  was  marked  with  foot- 


prints,    led    through    underbrush    and     a 

I  hick    >A I    of    bin-lies.      It  followed  the 

course   of   the   river  for  some   time,  then 
lira  nehed  ,,11'  towards  the  hills. 

\Vintbrop  and  Edna  walked  rapidly, but 
were  freqneni  I  \  obliged  to  stop  and  look 
about  I  hen  i.  the  undergrowth  being  so 
thick  that,  the  path  at  times  became  in- 
visible. Km-  a  mile  the  walk  was  com- 
paratively level,  but  after  that  they  began 
to  ascend  the  hill,  and  it  was  harder  work. 
"Win,  do  you  suppose  we  shall  ever 
get  there?"  asked  Edna,  thinking  of  the 
snakes. 

"I  don't  think  we  are  so  very  far  off 
now,"  returned  Wint.hrop;  "but,  I  say, 
Ned,  don't  make  any  more  noise  than  you 
can  help.  We've  got  to  creep  oil  him 
unawares." 

Edna's  heart  beat  high  with  excitement. 
What  would  the  girls  at  home  say  to 
this?  She  followed  close  upon  Win,  who 
was  leading  and  gazing  anxiously  ahead. 
Suddenly  the  path  became  more  open, 
and  they  had  a  glimpse  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  river  could  be  seen  wind- 
ing away  in  the  distance,  and  far  off  were 
the  bright  greens  of  cultivated  fields.  All 
about  them  was  a  wilderness.  Above,  far- 
ther up  the  hill,  rose  a  faint  trail  of 
smoke. 

"Look  at  that!"  exclaimed  Winthrop; 
"  it  must  be  where  he  lives!" 

They  entered  the  wood  again  and  fol- 
lowed the  path,  which  was  now  more  dis- 
tinct, the  trees  on  each  side  having  been 
cut  away,  until  they  heard  a  new  sound. 
All  had  been  absolutely  still  before,  with 
the  exception  of  their  own  footsteps  and 
the  rustling  of  the  bushes  as  they  passed 
along.  Now  they  could  hear  a  man's  voice 
speaking  monotonously  with  measured 
regularity. 

Winthrop  grasped  Edna's  arm,  and  put  his  finger  to 
his  lips.  They  crept  a  little  nearer,  scarcely  making  a 
sound,  until  they  were  able  to  hear  what  was  said. 

"Ninety-two,  ninety-three,  ninety-four!"  he  was  count- 
ing. Then  they  heard  the  jingle  of  coins  as  they  were 
poured  into  a  bag.  "Another  hundred!  That  makes 
six.  Six  hundred  dollars — six  hundred  dollars!  Ah! 
I'll  pack  it  away,"  the  voice  continued.  "I'll  bury  it 
deep,  and  after  I  am  dead  they'll  not  be  able  to  find  it. 
Right  here,  at  the  root  of  the  big  white  birch.  That  is 
tin-  place  for  six  hundred  dollars."  They  heard  the 
sound  of  a  spade,  which  continued  for  a  few  minutes. 
"  Ah,  snnimat.  heavy  for  an  old  man  like  me.  Six  hun- 
dred dollars !  Carefully,  carefully,  in  she  goes — the  pretty 
box  with  six  hundred  dollars  in  it."  Then  the  listeners 
heard  the  rattling  of  loose  earth  as  it  was  thrown  upon 
something  which  sounded  like  a  tin  box,  and  then  the 
thud,  thud  of  the  spade  as  it  packed  the  soil  and  made  it 
solid.  "Now  I'll  roll  this  stone  over  the  top,  and  then 
I'll  leave  the  pretty  dollars  and  go  to  the  spring  for  wa- 
ter. She  would  have  cost  too  much.  Yes,  she  would 
have  cost  too  much,  though  she  was  Jemima's  daughter. 
Jemima  was  a  nice  girl,  and  well  I  remember  the  day  she 
told  me  she  was  going  to  be  married.  Yes,  she  would 
have  cost  too  much  !" 

Winthrop  and  Edna  looked  at  each  other.  What  was 
he  talking  about? 

"We  must  hide  more,"  whispered  Winthrop.  "He 
is  coming  down  the  path  to  get  water!" 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


HOW    A     BLACKSMITH'S     BOY     BECAME    A     KNIGHT. 


BY  PAUL   HULL. 


SIR  WILLIAM  PHIPPS,  Baronet;  Captain  in  the  Roy- 
al Navy;  Captain-General  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  Massachusetts  Bay;  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

What  do  you  think  of  all  those  titles  for  one  man  to 
wear?  Surely,  you  say,  he  must  naturally  have  been  a 
great  man  to  deserve  so  much  distinction  ;  and  again  you 
think  that  the  conditions  of  his  life  must  account  for 
such  honors;  that  he  must  have  been  of  gentle  birth, 
reared  in  luxury,  his  education  carefully  attended  by  ex- 
cellent masters,  and  great  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  King  to  advance  him  so  far  on  the  highroad  to  fame. 
Well,  let  us  see  if  facts  will  sustain  this  thought. 

William  Phipps  was  born  on  the  second  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1050,  in  a  wretched  log  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kennebec  River.  His  father,  an  honest  but  ignorant  black- 
smith, was  more  dependent  upon  his  rifle  and  fishing  line 
to  supply  his  family  with  food  than  upon  the  occasional 
shilling  that  found  its  way  into  the  smoke-begrimed  in- 
terior of  his  rude  workshop. 

Without  education   himself,  the  father  was  unable  to 
instruct  his  children  beyond  the  simplest  rules  of  arith- 
metic and  the  plainest  spelling  and  reading,  but  these  he 
drilled  them  in  as  perseveringly  as  he  did  in  the  terrify- 
ing  religious  catechism  of  that  day.     In  the  course  of 
years,  when  William  developed  into  a  robust,  courageous 
lad,  he  shared  with  his  parents  the  duties  of  providing  for 
his  sisters  and  brothers  by  either  shouldering  the  heavy 
fire-arm  and   plunging  into   the   dark   Maine  forests  in 
quest    of     game,    or    in 
taking  his  father's  place  ^^___^________^_ 

and  beating  out  the  iron 
sparks,  while  the  sturdy 
smith  dropped  a  tempt- 
ingly baited  hook  into 
the  swiftly  flowing 
stream. 

In   the    year   1676,  in 
his         twenty  -  seventh 
year,  the    hero    of    our 
story   received  his    par- 
ents'  blessing,  and    left 
home    for    the    purpose 
of  seeking   his  fortune. 
With    a     hopeful    heart 
and      an       exceedingly 
light    pocket    he    made 
his  way  to   Boston,  and 
found    employment     in 
the  blacksmith  shop  of 
one       Roger      Spencer, 
whose    pretty 
Charity    soon 
heart    of     her 
handsome, 
helper. 

So  far  we  fail  to  find 
very  much  in  the  way 
of  gentle  birth,  luxury, 
education,  and  influ- 
ence. But  then,  you 
may  ask,  how,  under 
such  circumstances, 
could  he  ever  have 
risen  so  high?  Let  us 
follow  his  career. 

His  lack  of  worldly 
goods  was  made  the  ex- 
cuse for  refusing  the  of- 
fer of  his  heart  and 
hand  that  he  made  to  the 
fair  Puritan,  and  in  the 
hopes  of  improving  his 


fortunes  he  forsook  the  forge  and  shipped  on  board  of  a 
merchant  vessel  to  follow  the  adventurous  life  of  a  sailor. 
When  saying  farewell,  he  gave  his  promise  to  return  in 
a  few  years  with  money  enough  to  build  a  fair  brick 
house  for  his  lady-love  in  one  of  the  green  lanes  of  Huston. 

The  ship  in  which  Phipps  sailed  carried  a  cargo  to  thc> 
island  of  Jamaica,  then  cruised  between  that  port  and 
England  for  several  voyages.  Owing  to  his  industry 
a  ml  ability  as  a  seaman,  Phipps  was  after  a  time  advanced 
to  the  position  of  mate.  A  voyage  or  two  following  his 
promotion  lie  fell  in  with  an  old  seaman  who  claimed  to 
be  the  only  survivor  of  a  Spanish  vessel  containing  im- 
mense treasure  that  had  been  wrecked  on  one  of  the  coral 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  some  years  before.  It  appears 
that  this  treasure-ship  had  sailed  from  the  coast  of  South 
America,  freighted  with  a  cargo  of  silver  which  had  been 
dug  out  of  the  mines  and  cast  into  bricks  to  be  conveyed 
to  Spain.  The  sailor  assured  Mr.  Phipps  that  the  exact 
location  of  the  wreck  was  known  to  him,  and  agreed,  for 
a  certain  share  of  the  profits,  to  conduct  an  expedition  to 
the  place  where  the  vessel  had  gone  down.  Believing 
the  story  to  be  true,  the  mate  bound  the  seaman  to 
secrecy,  and  gave  him  a  berth  on  board  his  vessel. 

Upon  arriving  in  London,  application  was  made  by 
him  to  the  King  for  permission  and  aid  to  fit  out  a  ship 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  a  great  treasure  that  had 
been  lost  by  the  sinking  of  a  Spanish  galleon  in  the  West 
Indies,  claiming  that  he  had  accidentally  learned  of  the 
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, r  tlir  vessel,  .'UK!  thai   he  would  guarantee  to 

id,'  precious  cargo.      A.fter  considerable  delay,  a 
smi,  called  the  Algier  Rose  was  placed  under  Ins  com- 
mand, :nid.  with  a  crew  nl'  ninety  mm.  he  set  sail.      Upon 
ing  tin'  WeM    Indies  ;i  nmlin\   broke  out  among  the 
foreca  ds,  and  Captain  Plii])]is  found   it   necessary 

into  Jamaica,  discharge  all  bands,  and  ship  a  new 

compain  .  He  now  started  for-  the  scene  ol'  the  u  reck, 
but,  a  day  or  two  following,  the  eari>enter  inl'ornied  him 
thai  he  had  overheard  the  sailors  plot  to  capture  the  ves- 
sel as  soon  as  the  treasure  was  recovered,  and  use  the 

craft  thereafter  as  a  pirate.  The  Captain  immediately 
decided  to  return  to  Kngland.  win-re  he  arrived  after  a 
stormy  passage.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Alheinarle  the  ship  was  relitted,  and  a  trustworthy  crew 
put  on  hoard. 

The  second  voyage  across  the  Allan!  !r  was  pleasant 
and  speedy,  hut  just  after  entering  Ihe  Carilihean  Sea  a 
new  danger  threatened  the  adventurers,  for  early  one 
morning  they  encountered  a  large  Spanish  frigate,  which 
at  once  started  in  chase  of  them.  Captain  Phipps  ad- 
dressed  his  crew,  telling  them  that  if  they  permitted  their 
ship  to  lie  captured  they  would  be  sent  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  as  slaves,  to  drag  out  their  lives  in  the 
silver  mines.  He  bade  them  fight  bravely  if  they  wished 
to  enjoy  home  and  freedom  ever  again.  The  superior 
speed  of  the  Spaniard  soon  enabled  that  vessel  to  open 
tire  on  the  Algier  Hose,  which  so  heartily  returned  the 
compliment  that  some  of  the  foreigner's  spars  were  shot 
awav,  making  her  fall  astern  of  her  saucy  enemy,  who 
now' succeeded  in  escaping.  Without  further  trouble  the 
treasure-hunters  reached  the  island  on  whose  treacherous 
coral  reefs  the  silver-ship  had  been  wrecked.  Here  the 
Algier  Rose  was  safely  moored,  and  search  commenced 
for  the  sunken  wealth. 

The  small  boats  were  used  to  explore  the  reefs,  and 
served  as  platforms  from  which  the  best  swimmers  in  the 
crew  would  dive  into  the  channels  between  the  walls  of 
coral  on  the  lee  side  of  the  island,  endeavoring  to  locate 
the  spot  where  the  galleon  had  been  carried  before  she 
struck.  As  the  water  in  these  places  seldom  exceeded 
twenty  feet  in  depth,  the  bottom  would  have  been  plainly 
visible  from  the  boat  had  it  not  been  for  the  continuous 
rippling  and  foaming  of  the  surface  water.  Several 
weeks  were  passed  in  a  vain  pursuit,  and  at  last,  worn 
out  and  discouraged,  the  men  positively  refused  to  con- 
tinue the  work.  By  agreeing  to  abandon  the  enterprise 
and  set  sail  for  England  at  the  end  of  another  week  unless 
some  success  was  met  with,  the  Captain  prevailed  upon 
several  of  his  seamen  to  aid  him  for  that  length  of  time. 
Day  after  day  went  by,  and  the  seventh  and  last  day 
specified  in  the  agreement  arrived.  Two  of  the  divers 
had  broken  down  under  the  strain,  and  now  when  the 
linal  trial  was  to  be  made  the  ( 'aptain  called  for  two  men 
to  go  in  their  stead,  but  no  one  responded.  He  then  ap- 
pealed to  their  manhood,  asked  them  if  he  had  not  shared 
all  their  labors,  and  asked  them  to  give  him  but  one  day 
more.  The  dispirited  sailors  made  no  response  to  the 
a  ppeal,  but  the  cook  volunteered  to  go  if  some  one  would 
take  his  place  in  the  galley.  This  man  was  a  negro  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  shipped  in  England  to 
act  as  a  cabin  servant  on  board  the  A!</ier  Rose,  but  the 
ship's  cook  having  died  on  the  passage  out.  he  had  been 
sent  into  the  caboose  to  take  the  former's  place.  Possess- 
ing a  powerful  physique  and  being  an  excellent  swim- 
mer, he  stood  by  his  Captain  that  day,  the  sole  remaining 
hope,  and  seemed  tireless  in  his  efforts  to  find  for  the 
disheartened  commander  some  evidence  of  the  treasure, 
which  the  seamen  swore  existed  only  in  the  capsized 
brain  of  the  man  whom  they  could  see  out  yonder  under 
the  broiling  sun  guiding  the  boat  in  and  out  of  the  chan- 
nels, while  the  laughing  leaping  waters  tinkled  against 
the  bows  and  ran  in  gurgling  mocking  glee  along  the 


sides.  The  negro  would  dive  into  the  sea,  and  a  few 
moments  later  reappear;  then  as  he  swam  toward  the 
boat  he  would  shake  his  head  in  answer  to  the  anxious 
questioning  look  in  the  Captain's  eyes.  The  boat  would 
move  on  again  a  short  distance,  and  while  the  rowers 
held  it  stationary  a  dark  form  would  part  the  water  and 
sink  dou  n  and  down  among  the  startled  fishes,  that 
Hashed  away  in  allYight  from  the  strange  creature,  whose 
darting  arms  seemed  to  grasp  at  them  as  they  shot  for 
safely  among  the  branches  of  the  coral  underbrush. 

Tlie  morning  has  passed  gloomily  away,  and  the  negro 
pinnies  over  the  side  for  the  last  time  before  the  men 
shall  row  back  to  the  ship  for  dinner.  Suddenly  a  black 
face  in  which  is  set  two  wildly  rolling  eyes  bobs  up 
alongside  the  boat,  and  a  voice  choking  for  breath  and 
broken  with  excitement  manages  to  gasp:  "Him  down 
thai1.  Massa.  Cap'n  ;  him  down  thai1!" 

The  great  treasure  is  discovered! 

No  more  despondency  now.  No  more  aching  limbs. 
Splash,  splash,  splash!  The  rowers  have  torn  off  their 
scanty  clothing,  and  jumped  over  the  side  to  prove  with 
their  own  eyes  the  story  brought  up  to  them  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  One  by  one  the  men  reappear,  and 
their  recovered  breath  is  used  to  send  such  a  glad  shout 
across  the  reefs  that  their  shipmates  hear  it  over  a  mile 
away,  tumble  into  the  boats  alongside,  and  pull  madly 
out  to  them;  then  learning  the  joyful  news,  they  break 
into  cheers,  kick  off  their  garments,  and  overboard  they 
also  go  to  see  the  glorious  blocks  of  treasure  scattered  over 
the  white  sand  amid  the  torn  and  broken  remnants  of 
the  wreck. 

During  the  two  weeks  that  followed,  the  crew  of  the 
Aly/er  Rose  worked  zealously  at  recovering  the  wealth 
that  the  Spaniards  had  taken  such  pains  to  garner  from 
the  mountain  range  just  back  of  the  coast.  A  shallow 
net-work  bag  was  hitched  together  by  the  seamen  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  shapes  of  silver  that  the  divers 
would  throw  into  it.  Those  manning  the  float  that  had 
been  constructed  would  lower  the  rope  cradle  until  it 
rested  on  the  bottom,  then  the  diver  would  thrust  his 
feet  into  a  pair  of  heavy  lead  slippers,  and  drop  through 
the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  raft  which  was  anchored 
above  the  wreck.  An  instant  later,  when  the  bed  of  sand 
was  reached,  the  diver  would  quickly  select  and  throw  a 
brick  of  metal  into  the  basket,  drop  his  clumsy  foot-gear 
into  the  same  receptacle,  and  then,  relieved  of  the  weight 
which  had  held  him  clown,  he  would  shoot  up  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Accepting  his  reappearance  as  a  sig- 
nal, the  men  on  the  float  would  haul  up  the  net,  lift  out 
the  treasure,  and  pass  it  into  the  small  boats  to  be  carried 
to  the  ship.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  when  the  divers 
reported  that  the  last  bar  had  been  gleaned,  the  Captain 
calculated  that  he  had  recovered  fully  thirty  tons  of  pure 
silver. 

The  stone  in  the  lower  hold  was  thrown  overboard  to 
make  room  for  the  noble  ballast,  which  was  carefully 
stowed  and  wedged  in  its  mean  and  gloomy  quarters  un- 
der the  decks.  The  Algier  Rose  now  sailed  for  England, 
where  she  arrived  safely  five  weeks  from  the  day  that  her 
anchor  had  been  hove  up  from  its  resting-place  on  the 
white  coral  bed  off  the  treasure  island. 

Captain  Phipps's  share  of  the  profits  was  very  large, 
but  the  exact  amount  is  unknown.  In  addition  to  a 
princely  revenue,  the  King  was  so  much  pleased  with  him 
for  bringing  such  wealth  into  the  country  that  he  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honor  of  knighthood,  and  to  reward 
him  still  further  for  having  beaten  off  the  Spanish  man- 
of-war,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  grant  him  a  commis- 
sion as  Captain  in  the  Eoyal  Navy. 

Sir  William  soon  sailed  for  Boston  in  command  of  a 
fine  frigate,  and  a  reunion  with  the  now-envied  Charity 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  tying  of  a  true-lover's  knot 
before  the  altar  of  the  old  meeting-house  near  the  fort. 
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A  few  months  later  the  former  blacksmith's  boy  redeem- 
ed his  promise  by  presenting  to  my  lady  "a  fair  brick 
house  in  one  of  the  green  lanes  of  Boston."  This  resi- 
dence, which  was  erected  on  Salem  Street,  stood  until  a 
few  years  ago,  being  last  used  as  ail  orphan  asylum  for 
boys.  In  Ki90  Sir"William  was  named  by  the  Kinu.  <  iap- 
tain-General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  MassachuM-t  i.s 
Bay,  and  several  years  later  received  a  royal  patent  as 
Governor  of  Massachusetts. 


JUNO,  OF   THE    -MANHATTAN." 

BY   BARNET  PHILLIPS. 

VS  it  is  a  special  performance,  in  which   the  sun   is  a 
prime  factor,  I  look  at  my  watch.     It  is  6  P.M.     Now 
the  sun,  according  to  astronomical  calculations  and  the 
naval  regulations,  must  go  to  bed  this  evening  at  exactly 
six  o'clock,  sixteen  minutes,  and  fifteen  seconds. 

I  am  on  board  of  the  anchorage  patrol-boat  of  New 
York  Harbor.  The 
vessel  is  the  United 
States  revenue-cutter 
Manhattan.  It  is 
this  cutter's  duty  to 
cruise  up  and  down 
the  North  and  East 
rivers  and  the  harbor 
of  New  York,  so  as  to 
keep  the  track  clear. 
It  is  her  special  busi- 
ness to  watch  that  ves- 
sels do  not  anchor  in 
the  regular  channels. 
If  the  Manhattan  was 
not  always  bustling 
around,  accidents  to 
ships  and  steamers  go- 
ing in  or  coming  out 
of  New  York  would 
be  frequent.  The  of- 
ficer of  this  cutter  has 
the  right  to  say  to  the 
master  of  a  vessel  an- 
chored in  the  wrong 
place,  "  Move  on ;  you 
are  blocking  the 
way."  It  is  because 
this  vessel  is  so  watch- 
ful that  a  steamer  can 
come  into  New  York 
of  nights  without  any 
unnecessary  risks. 

On  this  revenue- 
cutter  there  are  thir- 
teen officers  and  men, 
attached  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  revenue 
service,  and  Juno  and 
Juno's  puppy.  All 
hands  seem  so  fond  of 

Juno  and  her  puppy  that  I  am  sure  not  one  of  them  will 
feel  offended  because  I  rate  these  dogs  as  regularly  be- 
longing to  the  cutter. 

Juno  is  a  mongrel— for  I  have  to  be  truthful  about  her 
— and  so  would  stand  little  chance  of  a  medal  at  the  dog 
show.  But  for  all  that  she  would  take  a  prize  for  her 
brains,  for  she  combines  the  qualities  of  the  Gordon  setter 
and  collie,  and  that  means  that  Juno  has  a  kind  temper 
and  wonderful  intelligence. 

I  am  seated  in  the  cabin,  and  I  hear  a  little  bark,  and 
the  officer  in  charge  calls,  "Puppy  !  puppy!  Juno!"  And 
in  bounds  Juno,  followed  by  a  lank  black  puppy.  Juno 


is  so  glad  to  see  the  officer  that  she  laughs.  The  puppy 
attempts  to  catch  his  mother's  expression,  and  tries  a 
broad  grin,  but  signally  fails.  He  takes  it  out,  however, 
in  wagging  his  tail  so  vigorously  that  he  loses  his  bal- 
ance. 

"  Be  seated,  Juno,"  says  the  officer;  and  the  dog  jumps 
on  a  chair. 

"  Express  your  opinion  on  matters  in  general,  Juno," 
is  the  request  made  her. 

Juno  at  once  begins,  and  talks  with  many  delicate  in- 
flections of  voice.  Now,  people  not  up  in  doggish  would 
only  hear  barks  and  yowls.  What  I  make  out  of  it  is 
that  Juno  is  telling  us  what  a  bad  time  she  and  the  pup 
had  when  there  was  that  heavy  gale  in  September,  and 
how  the  pup  came  near  being  washed  overboard.  "Not 
having  his  sea-legs  on  yet,  gentlemen,"  was  very  dis- 
tinctly phrased,  as  was  the  wind-up  :  "And  would  you 
believe  it,  when  we  came  home  that  night,  that  cabin- 
boy  never  as  much  as  gave  me  an  extra  mutton-chop 
bone?  He  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  how  I  had  ex- 
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erted  myself  trying  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  crew 
under  singularly  depressing  circumstances." 

While  Juno  was  telling  all  this,  the  puppy  kept  on 
cocking  up  his  ears  and  blinking.  Perhaps,  as  he  was  so 
young,  it  was  beyond  his  comprehension.  It  may  have 
been  that  he  asked  for  an  explanation,  for  he  yelped  a 
little.  Juno  eyed  him  severely,  and  wound  up  by  telling 
me:  "Pray  excuse  his  youth  and  indiscretion.  If  nip- 
ping the  puppy  will  make  him  more  polite,  be  quite  as- 
sured nipping  will  not  be  spared  him." 

"  You  are  dismissed  now,  Juno;  so  hustle  out  the  pup- 
py," said  the  master.  Juno  at  once  obeyed  orders.  She 
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<ppy.  and  steered  linn  0  C8  bin  \villi 

H 

i       .  my  eyes  as  she  i rol ted   r«r\\ ard 

to   i':  lUey,   accompanied    h\    I  he    pupp\.       Then 

awaiting  Ihcir  dinner,  for  it  u:i.s  now 

i;i  miles  a  Her  si  \.       I   l<ir>k  my  si  a  I  id  II  a  I  I  In  •  stern 

IG    vessel,    \\here  \\as    tin-    tla<j  -tall',  from   whence    the 

colors  uere    llyinu'.       1    glanced  at    .hino.       Tin1   cook   had 

H  her  a  scrap  of  meal 
.1  ust  1 1  ii-ii  "I in  111  m !"  \\ cut  the  evening1  gun  at  Go^ 

1  s  Island,  and  as  the  cloud  of  smoke  u  as  being  blown 
a  u  a  \  .  dou  n  came  the  slars  and  stripes  across  tin-  chan- 
Qel  It  is  a  hal>it  all  forts,  posts,  and  vessels  have,  be- 
longing  i"  I  he  I  niled  Stales  army  or  navy,  to  haul  down 
their  lilies  at  sunset.  It  is  a  kind  of  curfew  hnsmess,  and 
dales  hack  to  the  remotest  antiquity. 

The  install  U  he  sound  of  the  cannon  was  heard,  on  came 
.1  iino  on  the  I'll  1 1  I  car,  I  he  pn  ppy  doing  his  best  to  follow 
lier.  Sin-  jumpc'd  on  the  Crating  at  the  stern,  and  she 
hounccd  around  until  the  quartermaster  came,  whose  duty 
it.  is  to  lower  the  cutler's  Hag.  Juno  followed  every 
movement  of  the  man.  Just  as  soon  as  the  flag  was 
hauled  down  and  untied  from  the  halyard,  the  dog  show- 
ed impatience.  That  Hag  had  now  to  be  neatly  folded 
up.  and  as  it  was  a  bi«j  Hay— some  seven  feet  by  four  and 
a  half  —  another  man  came  to  help  the  quartermaster. 
.In no  made1  a  number  of  snaps  at  the  flag  before  it  was 
snugly  rolled  up.  Her  mouth  is  not  a  very  big  one.  and 
the  bunting  made  quite  a  large  bundle.  With  her  jaws 
stretched  to  their  utmost,  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  lake 
it.  Juno  did  manage  it,  however,  and  then  she  stalked 
along  the  deck,  as  if  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
her  duty. 

There  was  now  a  little  procession  formed.  The  parade 
uas  made  up  as  follows:  Juno  was  in  the  lead,  with  the 
flag  in  her  mouth;  then  the  puppy,  who  seemed  a  trifle 
awed.  Then  came  the  two  sailors,  and  in  the  rear  the 
artist  and  the  writer  of  this.  We  all  marched  in  a  digni- 
fied manner  to  the  bow  of  the  craft,  where  there  was  a 
.small  cabin  with  a  door  to  it.  Here  Juno  came  to  a  full 
slop.  The  quartermaster  opened  the  door,  and  Juno,  still 
assuming  a  stately  and  preoccupied  mien,  with  great  sol- 
emnity dropped  the  flag  in  a  box.  It  was  a  real  ceremoni- 
al. Juno  did  not  wait  for  congratulations.  She  went  off 
like  a  streak  to  the  cook's  galley  once  more. 

When  I  quit  the  ship,  Juno  and  her  puppy  were  still 
waiting  patiently  for  their  supper. 


THE   INTERNATIONAL  YACHT-KACE. 

BY    CASPAR    W    WHITNEY. 

EYKRY  American  boy  should  know  something  about 
the    international    yacht-race  that  was    linished    last 
•••.    outside    New    York    Harbor,   for    the    pri/e  at    stake 
was  the  world-renowned  America.'.*  Cup,  which  has  been 
called  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  ocean.      Although  this  cup 
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is  far  from  bein^  hand-Mine,  and  cannot  be  worth  over 
two  hundred  and  li  ft  y  dol  la  rs,  it  has  lieen  the  yachting 
bom-  of  contention  between  Knuland  and  America  for 
fori\  luo  years,  and  over 

five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars has  been  spent  I  his  year 
alone  in  the  ell'orls  of  the 
llrilish  to  win  it  and  the 
Americans  to  defend  it.  It 
is  shaped  like  an  old-fashion- 
ed \  iiic^ai-  cruet,  and  on  its 
sides  are  engraved  records 
of  all  the  contests  of  which 
it  has  been  the  object.  All 
the  available  space  is  very 
nearly  tilled  now,  and  no  one 
knows  where  room  will  be 
found  to  record  future  results. 
Thi.s  cup,  which  represents 
the  yachting  supremacy  of 
the  world,  was  won  by  the 
schooner- yacht.  America — 
owned  by  Commodore  Ste- 
vens, the  lirst  Commodore  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
and  designed  by  George 
Steers,  the  most  famous  of 
our  early  designers — in  1851, 
at  the  regular  regatta  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  of 
England.  It  was  the  year 
of  the  World's  Fair  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  Englishmen, 
who  believed  we  knew  nothing  of  yachting,  and  had  no 
fast  boats,  thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  us  to  see  a  real  racing  yacht  and  take  a  few  object- 
lessons  in  sailing  such  a  craft.  So  they  sent  us  an  invi- 
tation to  attend  the  exposition  and  bring  along  the  fastest 
boat  we  owned.  At  that  time  we  had  not,  to  he  sure, 
many  pleasure  yachts,  and  very  little,  in  fact  almost  no, 
attention  had  been  paid  to  racing  except  among  our  pilot- 
boats,  which  had  a  reputation  for  being  pretty  lively. 
But  we  had  been  keeping  our  eyes  and  ears  open,  as  is 
customary  with  the  American,  and  the  organization  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club  had  set  things  astir  somewhat 
in  the  limited  yachting  circles  of  the  forties. 

When  this  invitation,  therefore,  came  from  the  mother 
country.  Commodore  Stevens  and  designer  Steers  put 
their  heads  together,  and  the  result  was  the  America. 
She  sailed  for  England,  carrying  the  blessings  of  all 
American  yachtsmen,  who  hoped  against  hope  for  her 
success  in  a  land  where  yachting  was  already  a  time-worn 
sport,  Her  departure  was  known  to  the  British  yachts- 
men, and  she  had  hardly  anchored  on  the  other  side  be- 
fore one  of  the  swiftest  of  the  British  fleet  greeted  her 
and  desired  a  short  trial  spin  to  see  what  she  could  do. 
Well,  the  America  showed  such  clever  work  that  the 
eyes  of  all  England  opened  wide  with  astonishment,  and 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  a  match  race.  To  be  brief, 
Commodore  Stevens  offered  all  kinds  of  terms  and  all 
sizes  of  wagers  to  induce  the  Britishers  to  make  a  race 
with  him,  but  they  had  seen  the  America  move,  and  seen 

'•> '.i'h  evidently  to  convince  them  that  the  Yankees  did 

not.  need  any  lessons  in  either  race-yacht  designing  or 
sailing.  Finally,  when  Commodore  Stevens  realized  he 
could  not  get  on  a  race  with  any  one  of  the  British  cracks, 
he  determined  to  enter  the  America  'in  the  regular  re- 
gatta of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  and  sail  against  the 
entire  English  fleet  for  the  lOO-guinea  cup  offered.  And 
this  he  did,  against  u,  tleet  of  fifteen  yachts,  all  lanjer 
than  the  American  boat,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  The 
America  sailed  over  the  Isle  of  Wight  course,  admitted- 
ly the  most  difficult  to  a  stranger,  and  won  with  an  ease 
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that  dumfounded  all  yachting-  Europe.  The  cup  won  in 
this  race  became  the  actual  property  of  Commodore  Ste- 
vens, and  on  his  return  home  he  presented  it  to  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  as  a  perpetual  international  yacht- 
racing  trophy,  and  thus  the  cup  originally  oHVn-d  by  an 
English  club  passed  into  American  ownership,  and  re- 
christened  the  America's  Cup,  after  its  winner,  became 
the  world's  championship  trophy. 

The  America,  the  old  schooner  to  first  carry  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  the  fore  in  an  international  yacht-race,  is 
still  in  commission  (as  a  boat  in  active  service  is  said  to  be), 
and  has  quite  a  history.  After  her  great  race  in  British 
waters,  Commodore  Stevens  sold  her  to  an  Englishman, 
who  used  her  as  a  pleasure  yacht,  until  our  civil  war, 
when  she  was  fitted  out  as  a  privateer,  and  after  a  short 
service  sunk  in  the  St.  Johns  River,  Florida. 

After  the  war  she  was  raised  by  the  government  and 
fitted  out  as  a  school-ship  for  the  "middies,"  and  when 
the  first  challenge  came  for  the  America's  Cup  in  70,  she 
was  refitted  as  a  yacht,  and  sailed  with  the  fleet  against 
the  Britisher,  crossing  the  line  fourth,  while  the  English 
boat  was  tenth.  Afterwards  the  America  was  bought 
by  General  B.  F.  Butler,  and  on  his  death  passed  into 
the  possession  of  his  son,  who  still  owns  her.  Thus  you 
have  in  a  nutshell  the  history  of  the  America's  cup. 

Since  that  first  race  in  1851,  when  we  first  gained  pos- 
session of  the  cup,  it  lias  never  been  taken  from  us.  Six 
times  England  and  twice  Canada  have  sent  their  fastest 
yachts  to  wrest  it  from  us,  but  we  still  hold  it.  The  first 
challenge  came  from  England  in  1870,  followed  by  an- 
other the  next  year.  Five  years  later  Canada  built  a 
boat  to  win  the  cup,  and  five  years  afterwards  tried 
again.  Then  there  were  no  more  challenges  until  '85, 
when  the  Genesta  came  over,  followed  in  '86  and  '87  by 
the  Galatea  and  Thistle.  The  next  race  was  the  one 
finished  last  week,  when  the  Valkyrie,  built  especially 
to  win  the  cup,  proved  unequal  to  the  task  against  our 
defender,  the  Vigilant. 

With  every  race  there  has  been  increased  interest  in 
the  contest,  and  more  money  spent  on  the  representative 
boats.  In  the  first  struggles  the  best  existing  yachts 
were  chosen  for  the  challenge  and  the  defence,  but  in  the 
last  few  races  boats  have  been  designed  especially  for  the 
event.  This  year  witnessed  the  greatest  outlay  of  all. 
England  sent  the  Valkyrie,  which  had  been  built  espe- 
cially to  race  for  the  cup,  and  had  beaten  every  boat  in 
British  waters,  and  we  spent  upwards  of  $400,000  in  build- 
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ing  four  yachts,  from  which  to  pick  the  ablest  defender. 
Of  these  Vigilant  proved  herself  the  most  worthy,  and  in 
a  series  of  the  best  three  out  of  five  races  defeated  the 
British  challenger,  and  again  demonstrated  the  superi- 
ority of  the  American  racing  yacht. 


THE   AMERICA. 
The  j'acht  in  her  latest  rig 


EVA   MARSH'S  BRAVERY. 

GIRLS    haven't    any    spunk,    anyhow!"    exclaimed 
Frank  Marsh. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  'spunk,'"  replied 
his  sister  Eva,  gently. 

"Oh  yes,  you  do.      Don't  put  on  airs,  Eve;  we're  too 
poor  to  use  fine  words." 

"Oh  110,  I  think  not.  Because  papa  is  only  a  clerk 
and  hasn't  a  great  deal  of  money,  we  need 
not  speak  bad  English." 

"Well,  girls  haven't  any  courage, 
then,"  said  Frank. 

"  I  don't  think  that  is  quite  true,"  said 
Eva. 

"  Well,  if  you  had  any  courage,  why 
didn't  you  tell  the  tramp  to  get  out  in- 
stead of  screaming?" 

"  He  came  upon  me  so  suddenly,  Frank, 
that  I  screamed  before  I  could  stop  to 
think.  Besides,"  she  added,  in  a  still 
more  humble  manner,  "it  doesn't  follow 
that  other  girls  have  no  courage  because 
I  haven't." 

"Well,  it's  a  good  thing  I  was  just 
coming  home  with  my  baseball  bat  in  my 
hand,  anyhow.  That  scared  him  pretty 
well, 'didn't  it?" 

"He  went  away,"  said  Eva,  simply. 
"  Perhaps  he  didn't  mean  to  do  any  harm, 
even  if  he  hadn't  gone." 

"Oh  yes,  he  did.  Those  fellows  are 
always  up  to  mischief.  Anyhow,  it's  all 
right  now." 

And    Frank    swung  the    bat   over    his 
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shoulder  and  passed  into  the  house  i  •  at  do\\  n  under 
iln-  benl  led  old  apple  trei  ihat  leaned  wearily 

ovcr  the  Hi  i  !•'  white  gate,  Mini   looked  ou1  M  cross  i  In-  yel 

where  lln-  dark  <•!'  the   reaping  machine  'old  <>f 

ime. 

••  I  uouder  il'  I  am  more'  of  M  coward  than  other  girls?" 
slic  mused.  "And  I  wonder  how  a  girl  can  be  very 
lira  \  c.  Mil  vliow.  I'm  si  \lccn  years  old,  and  1  don  I  scream 
when  I  sec  a  mouse,  and  I'm  not  afraid  of  cons.  A  girl 
can't  go  out  ami  play  liascliall  and  'pick  up  hut  ground 
crs.'  as  Frank  calls  il.  and  she  can'l  go  lu  war,  l.ccansc 
girls  don't  i'o  there,  and  there1  isn't  an\  \\ar.anyhow.  I 
wonder  if  a  girl  can't  show  courage  in  some  other  way?" 

Sued,  simple  minded  Kva  Marsh,  living  on  the  out- 
skirts  ol'  a  small  snhiirhaii  town,  had  not  liail  any  wide 

experiei f   life,  and   her   notion^;  of  courage  had  been 

largely  formed  by  Frank's  imposing  conversation.  Frank 
was  lil'teen,  and  he  thought  himsell'  something  of  a  man. 
It  was  only  a  day  later  when  Eva's  courage  came  to  the 
surface,  and  staid  there.  She  and  Frank  had  been  to  do 
an  errand  for  their  mother.  Their  path  homeward  lay 
along  the  hanks  of  the  little  stream  which  ran  through 
the  town.  They  were  so  careless  and  happy  that  they  did 
not  notice  the  rapid  approach  of  a  storm,  till  a  Hash  of 
lightning  and  a  peal  of  thunder  brought  them  to  a  pause. 

"Oh  my!"  cried  Eva.  "  we're  going  to  have  a  storm." 

"Let's  run, "said  Frank;  "it's  coming  up  very  fast,  and 
you  know  mother  will  he  frightened  if  we're  out  in  it." 

"  I'm  afraid  we're  bound  to  be  caught,"  said  Eva. 

A  sharper  flash  and  a  heavier  peal  of  thunder  were  fol- 
lowed hy  a  freshening  breeze,  and  the  gray-edged  blue- 
black  clouds  came  swirling  over  their  heads.  A  few 
drops  of  rain  fell. 

"We're  in  for  it,"  said  Frank. 

In  another  moment  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents. 

"Here,  Frank!     Here's  a  shelter  under  this  rock." 

"  But  it's  only  big  enough  for  one,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  yes;  get  under  it!"  she  cried,  pushing  him. 

A  terrific  clap  of  thunder  caused  the  hoy  lo  spring'  for- 
ward and  cuddle  under  the  projecting  rock. 

"Come  in.  Eve!"  he  cried.      "You  can  squeeze  in." 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I'll  go  on,"  and  she  ran  forward. 

The  storm  was  short  and  tierce.  Once  after  a  great 
report  of  thunder  Frank  thought  he  heard  a  faint  cry. 
As  soon  as  the  rain  diminished  he  crept  out  and  started 
homeward.  Half-way  there  he  found  Eve  lying  senseless. 

"  Eve,  Eve!"  he  cried.     "Get  up!    What's  the  matter!" 

But  she  did  not  move.  He  ran  home  and  brought  his 
mother,  and  together  they  carried  the  girl  to  the  house. 
The  doctor  was  sent  for.  and  when  he  had  examined  her 
he  said:  "  She  has  been  struck  by  lightning." 

"Will  she  die?"  cried  her  mother. 

"I  think  not." 

Eva  did  not  die;  but  when  she  recovered  consciousness 
she  could  not  see.  She  had  been  stricken  blind. 

A  great  awe  fell  upon  Frank  when  he  heard  the  dread 
ful  truth.      lie  went   and   took   his  sister's  hand,  and  as 
the   hot  tears  fell  from  his  eyes,   he  said. 

I  >ear  Eve,  as  long  as  I  live  I'll  never  speak  an  unkind 
word  to  you  again." 

"  Why,  Frank, "she  said,  with  a  sweet  smile,  "you've 
always  been  good  to  me." 

And  the  hoy  dried  his  tears;  but  the  mother's  heart 
would  not.  he  comforted.  Mrs.  Marsh  \vept  and  wept,  till 
Eva  gently  remonstrated  with  her. 

"  Mother  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  know  you  cry  because  you 
think  this  is  going  to  make  me  so  unhappy.  But  it's  not. 
I'm  not  going  to  be  unhappy:  1  get  so  much  love  I  can't 
help  being  happy.  You  mustn't  cry  any  more,  mother." 

And  Mrs.  Marsh,  seeing  that  her  own  grief  was  a  source 
of  sorrow  to  the  girl,  strove  to  conceal  it.  But  occasion- 
ally Eva  heard  a  muffled  sob,  and  her  heart  was  sore  for 
her  mother's  sake. 


"1  must  malic  mother  see  that  I  am  happy,"  said  the 

girl  to  herself. 

So.  to  Mrs.  Marsh's  great  surprise.  Eva  began  to  sing. 
She  \\onld  sit  by  the  open  window .  with  the  warm  sun- 
light shining  on  her  sightless  eyes  and  sing  homely  old 
songs  and  Sunday  school  hymns  in  a  strong  clear  voice, 
till  her  mother  thought  one  da\  .  "  \Yliy,  Eva  sings  more 
than  she  ever  did  before." 

(hie  beautiful  morning,  while  Eva  was  singing  by  the 
window,  a  gentleman  with  a  great  tawny  beard  and 'big 
blue  eyes  half  hidden  behind  gold  rimmed  spectacles  was 
walking  slowly  along  the  road.  When  he  heard  Eva's 
voice  be  looked  about  him  with  an  expression  of  mild 
surprise. 

"  Adi  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  vat  is  dat  I  hear?" 

He  continued  to  look  about,  as  he  walked  forward,  till 
be  caught  sight  of  Eva  sitting  at  the  window. 

"  I  )e  hootiful  young  fraulein  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Und 
my  gootness,  how  sveet  she  sing!" 

He  stood  and  listened  to  her  for  a  few  moments;  then 
he  shook  his  head  and  muttered: 

"  But  she  know  not  how.  She  vill  shpoil  dot  bootiful 
voize,  und  it  must  not  pe  shpoilet." 

He  entered  the  gate  and  advanced  up  the  short  path 
toward  the  house. 

"  Gooi-morning,"  he  said. 

Eva  stopped  singing.    "  Did  someone  speak?"  she  asked. 

"  I  shpeak  myzelf,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Who  is  that?" 

"Of  you  loog,  you  vill  see  an  old  Sherman  shendle- 
man,"  lie  said,  smiling. 

"I  can't  look,"  said  Eva,  gravely.      "I  am  blind." 

"  Ach  !"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman.  "Und  you  haf 
sug'  a  bootiful  voize.  Don'd  you  know  dot  voize  is  goot 
for  money?" 

"Good  for  money?  What  do  you  mean?  Who  are 
you?  Wait,  till  I  call  my  mother." 

Mrs.  Marsh  came  in  answer  to  her  daughter's  call. 

"  I  haf  heard  your  tochter's  voize,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman. "  Vot  does  she  do  mil  id?" 

"Sings  all  the  day.  as  if  she  were  the  happiest  girl  in 
the  world,"  said  Mrs.  Marsh. 

"  Shust  for  fun?"  asked  the  old  gentleman. 

".lust  for  pleasure,"  answered  Mrs.  Marsh. 

"  But  she  gould  earn  much  money,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, earnestly.  "Of  she  vould  shtudy,  she  vould 
pe  a  line  zinger,  und  she  vould  pe  very  happy,  pecause 
she  vould  haf  zome  oggupation  alreatty." 

"It  may  be  so. "said  Mrs.  Marsh,  thoughtfully ;  "but 
we  cannot  afford  a  singing  teacher." 

"  Mein  liehe  Fran,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "I  am 
my/.df  de  Herr  Professor  Schmelz,  von  de  Cosmobolidan 
G-onservadory.  I  vould  pe  modi  rejoized  to  deach  de 
young  Fraulein,  und  she  gan  pay  me  ven  she  shall  get 
paid  for  zinging  init  dot  lofely  voize." 

"  Oh,  mother!"  exclaimed  Eva. 

"  Would  it  make  you  happy,  dear,  to  have  some  work 

ill   life?" 

"Oh  yes,  mother,"  said  the  girl. 

"  I  hardly  know  how  I  am  to  thank  you  for  your  offer, 
sir. "said  Mrs.  Marsh.  "I  shall  speak  to  my  husband 
when  he  comes  home,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  consent  to 
anything  that  is  for  Eva's  happiness.  But  we  shall  he 
deeply  indebted  to  you.  a  stranger." 

"  Nein.  nein,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  earnestly.  "De 
goot  pubil  atvertises  de  deaclier,  und  so  he  geds  more 
pubils.  You  zee  I  am  oxdrernely  zelfish  ven  I  dry  to  ged 
dat  voize  for  myzelf." 

But  the  Herr  Professor's  smile  was  benevolence  itself. 
The  result  of  the  conversation  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marsh  later  in  the  day  was  favorable  to  Eva's  hopes. 

"I  don't  suppose  the  earnings  will  amount  to  much," 
said  Mr.  Marsh.  "  But  perhaps  they  will  pay  for  the 
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teaching,  and  Eva  will  have  something  to  occupy  her 
mind.  She  has  been  so  brave  and  patient  in  her  terrible 
alHiction  that  I  would  sacrifice  a  good  deal  to  give  her 
what  she  wants." 

"God  bless  you,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Marsh.  "I  don't 
think  that  Professor  Schmelz  will  charge  her  much  for 
the  lessons.  He  has  a  very,  very  kind  face." 

So  a  few  days  later  Eva  began  to  study  singing.  She 
soon  learned  to  read  raised  music  with  her  fingers,  and 
as  she  had  received  some  instruction  in  piano-playing, 
she  was  able  to  strike  the  few  simple  chords  necessary  for 
her  accompaniment  in  practising.  It  was  a  touching 
sight  to  see  her  sitting  at  the  old-fashioned  piano,  feeling 
the  pages  with  her  sensitive  finger-tips,  and  conscien- 
tiously striving  to  produce  the  tones  as  the  old  professor 
bad  directed.  Week  by  week  her  voice  grew  fuller  and 
richer,  its  compass  extended,  and  its  quality  grew  more 
•even  throughout.  The  Marshes  did  not  know  it,  but 
Providence  had  sent  them  a  man  whose  head  and  heart 
were  full  of  the  finest  knowledge  of  the  Italian  and  Ger- 
man schools  of  song.  He  had  studied  with  Garcia  and 
with  Madame  Stockhausen,  and  had  in  his  day  been  a 
wonderful  singer  of  lieder.  His  whole  heart  went  out 
to  the  patient  young  girl  whom  he  had  first  seen  sitting 
at  her  window  singing.  He  lavished  his  knowledge  and 
his  care  upon  her.  Not  a  song  was  she  allowed  to  sing 
during  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  her  course  with  him. 
She  was  given  only  exercises  to  develop  the  beauty  and 
flexibility  of  her  voice,  and  to  teach  her  its  proper  use. 

"  What's  the  good  of  all  those  scales  and  things?"  de- 
manded Frank.  "Nobody  wants  to  hear  such  singing. 
Why  don't  you  give  us  'Annie  Rooney'?" 

And  even  Mrs.  Marsh  sighed  and  wondered  how  the 
girl  was  ever  going  to  earn  enough  money  to  pay  for 
all  those  wearisome  lessons.  But  Eva's  patience  never 
faltered. 

"  I  must  develop  the  muscles  before  I  attempt  the  feats 
•of  strength,  the  Professor  says,"  she  told  them.  "You 
know,  Frank,  one  must  train  before  trying  to  win  a  race. 
And  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  study  this  beautiful  art." 

So  they  let  her  alone  and  listened  to  her  scales  and 
trills,  till  one  day  she  came  home  with  a  beaming  face. 

"See,  mother,"  she  cried,  "the  good  Herr  Professor 
has  given  me  a  song  to  study.  He  has  shown  me  how 
to  phrase  it,  and  oh,  he  has  made  it  so  interesting!" 

And  the  next  morning  they  heard  her  singing  Schu- 
mann's "  Widmung." 

"Well,  I  don't  see  why  you  can't  sing  English,"  said 
Frank. 

"No, "said  Eva;  "the  Herr  Professor  says  that  Ger- 
man songs  should  be  sung  in  German.  He  will  give  me 
an  English  song  some  time,  and  maybe  an  Italian  one." 

Such  music  as  Schumann's  was  new  to  the  Marshes, 
and  while  they  felt  that  it  was  better  than  what  they  had 
heard,  they  did  not  care  for  it.  And  they  had  less  and 
less  faith  in  the  outcome  of  Eva's  study.  But  finally, 
some  two  years  and  a  half  after  the  lessons  had  begun, 
Eva  announced,  with  much  excitement,  that  a  month  later, 
mi  the  Sunday  before  Christmas,  she  was  to  sing  an  of- 
fertory solo  in  the  fashionable  Episcopal  church.  The 
•organist,  a  friend  of  the  Herr  Professor,  had  consented 
to  give  her  this  opportunity.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh  and 
Frank,  of  course,  had  to  promise  the  happy  girl  that  they 
would  go  to  hear  her.  When  the  eventful  day  arrived  it 
had  somehow  become  known  to  the  congregation  that  a 
blind  girl  was  to  sing.  So  when  Eva  stood  up,  while  the 
collection  was  being  taken,  trembling  with  excitement, 
scores  of  persons  in  the  church  were  staring  up  at  the 
choir  loft.  Somehow  she  felt  that  this  was  the  case, 
though  she  could  see  nothing,  and  she  was  frightened, 
and  the  first  notes  of  her  solo  were  tremulous  and  weak. 

"  Pe  prave,  my  tear,"  whispered  the  Professor,  who 
sat  behind  her. 


"  Girls  haven't  any  spunk,"  came  back  Frank's  words 
to  her. 

Why,  what  had  she  been  studying  for?  To  fail  now? 
Never !  Her  nerves  became  as  steel,  and  her  perfect  con- 
trol of  her  voice  returned.  As  the  grand,  rich  notes,  M> 
full  of  reserved  power,  so  fresh,  so  vibrant,  so  intense 
with  the  deep  feeling  of  a  young  spirit  shut  within  itself 
by  the  impenetrable  curtains  of  those  sightless  eyes, 
rolled  through  the  Gothic  arches,  a  great  hush  fell  upon 
the  congregation.  And  when  she  ceased,  there  were 
some  wet  eyes  in  the  church.  She  turned  and  sat  down. 
The  members  of  the  choir  congratulated  her.  The  or/an 
1st  was  enthusiastic.  But  she  waited  for  the  Herr  Pro- 
fessor's voice.  With  the  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks, 
the  old  man  said : 

"Ach!  Dot  bootiful  voize!  Dot  is  mein  own  shveet 
child  vot  I  haf  raised  myzelf.  Gott  pless  you,  my  tear. 
I  gaii  deach  you  no  more." 

The  very  next  day  Eva  was  offered  a  position  in  the 
choir  of  a  large  church  at  a  salary  of  §2000  a  year.  When 
Frank  heard  that,  he  whistled.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh 
were  breathless  with  astonishment.  It  was  as  large  a 
salary  as  Mr.  Marsh  himself  received. 

"  Now  Frank  shall  go  to  college!"  exclaimed  Eva. 

"Now  you  can  pay  the  Professor,"  said  Mr.  Marsh. 

"  I  can  never  do  that,"  said  Eva. 

"Ach,  ja!"  declared  the  Professor,  who  had  himself 
brought  the  offer.  "  I  am  paid  alreatty.  Ach,  dot  booti- 
ful voize!" 


SILVER    POUCH    BONBON    BOX. 

TIRE  silver  pouch  bonbon  box  is  made  to  imitate  the  little 
leather  pouches  or  purses  used  for  holding  silver  coins,  and 
forms  a  wonderfully  strong  and  durable  little  box  without  even 
a  ribbon  to  bold  it.  together.  No  pattern  is  needed  for  this ;  sim- 
ply draw  a  circle  on  your  paper  nine  inches  in  diameter,  cut  it 
out,  and  directly  in  the  centre  place  a  round  box  lid  measuring 
three  inches  in  diameter.  Let  the  box  lid  lie  top  down  at  first, 
hold  it  down  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  you  draw  the 


^slp^ 
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FIG.  1. 


paper  up  over  its  sides  in  folds  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  When  the 
paper  is  pleated  all  around  and  stands  up  like  a  cup,  turn  the 
box  lid  over  aud  press  the  pleats  down  on  the  top,  making  a 
sharp  edge  where  it  turns  over  the  box  lid.  When  the  folds  all 
meet  in  the  centre,  turn  them  back  again  as  you  see  them  in 
the  illustration.  Should  the  edges  appear  too  uneven,  trim 
them  off  a  bit  with  the  scissors.  The  box  must  be  tinted  after 
it  is  folded,  as  it  takes  from  its  firmness  to  open  it  out  after  it 
is  once  formed.  It  looks  very  pretty  left  white  with  a  dashed- 
on  border  of  gilt  if  one  does  not  happen  to  have  the  colors.  In 
Fig.  2  the.  lace-edged  paper  is  added  ;  but  the  effect  in  not  com- 
plete without  the  silvered  candies,  which  are  the  appropriate 
contents  of  the  silver  pouch  bonbon  box. 


COULDN'T    PRONOUNCE    IT. 

MINNIE  (six  years  old).  ''My  mamma  maked  my  dress.  She 
sewed  it  herself." 

BETTY  (a-qed  five).  "My  mamma  maked  mine  on  the  sewiu'- 
mac'ine.  Listen  to  me  sayiu'  mae'i«e;  I  can't  say  machine,  so  I 
call  it  mac'ine." 
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\     Q1 

Tin     •  ep  1  iin.-,  m\    tcai  her  sa\s. 

I    ii  •.  onld 

.    some  i i  lie>e  winti 

\\  Ilile    skal  lli'4    is    so    UOIM!  .' 

ind    ••>  hen    the   ice    is   linn   anil  Mi»> 
I'll    make    Ilir    da\s  just    twice    as    Inn;;. 


"  X.i,  (hank    .M'll,"  said    lln-    elephant    1o    Ihr    expressman;   "I 
iii\   on  n  1 1  link." 


Mi-ii:i".  "1)0  \mi  mean  to  tell  me.  liriil^ei.  I  hat  \  on  '•'' 
hah\  eat  seven  bananas  .'" 

]iuil>i.i:  I .  "An"  sure,  ma'am,  didn't  ye/,  tell  me,  1  lie  last  t  liinu 
V,oin'  out,  to  '  inoind  the  hah\ .'  an'  sine  he  ordered  the  \\hole 
given." 

"  WHY  do  \oii  whip  me  .'"  said  the  Ion;;  seam  little  Maggie 
\\  as  sew  ing  in  the  dress  she  had  lorn. 

••  Hi  i  an se  1  hate  M>n  and  yon  keep  me  from  pla\ ,"  replied  an- 
gry little  Mam;ie.  l!nt  prcscnth  slie  remembered  the  way  her 
mother  spoke  to  her  on  occasion,  and  she  said.  "I  whip  yon, 
lily  dear  seam,  for  your  own  good,  so  that  you  may  grow  strong 
and  not  rip  and  tear  as  \<>n  have  done." 

A  YOUNG  PHILOSOPHER. 

"I  WISH  it  was  as  easy  to  learn  something  as  to  forget  it," 
sighed  JIargie,  "  because  then  I'd  know  an  awful  lot." 

* 

"MAMMA,"  said  Toddles,  "I  didn't  know  doctors  were  police- 
men." 

"Neither  did  I,  dearie.     Why  do  you  think  they  are  f" 
"Because  when  I  was  sick,  the  doctor  said  he  was  goin'  to 
itrn-.tt  the  fever,  and  I'm  sure  he  did.  because  it  never  came  back." 


"Yoi  i:   hark   i-  au  fnlh   rough,"  said  Hover,  as  he  scratehed 

himself'  against    I  lie  iiak-l  L'66. 

••  I  don 'I  think  you  ueec]  talk,"  replied  I  lie  i>ak.      "  IT  my  liark 
was  as  roiiuh  a.s  yours,  I'd  ne\ei-  make  remarks  about  my 
1,,, is." 


••  l  Mi.  I  am  so  ha]i|i\  !"  said  .Icdinnie.  "  herallse    I  am  going   to 
the  Snndav    .selin.il    picnic." 

••And  I  am  so  inisrraide,"  said  tin-  turkey  gobbler,  "  because  I 

am  eiiine   loo." 


'l'i  U'iM,i>.   ••  Mamma,  the  circus  people  tell  awful  stories." 
MAMMA.  "Awful  stories  ?     How,  my  sou  ?" 

TIIUDI.I  -.   "  \\'h\.  the  man   said    lie   was  KOIIIJ;  to  show  us  the 
most   wonderful  /in/,  and  he  walked  on  his  liiinilx." 


YOUN<;  TriiKKV  (In  old  Gobbler).  "What  is  in  that  song,  fa- 
ther, that  makes  your  comb  and  whiskers  turn  suddenly  white? 
It  is  only  the  Siinda\-sehool  children  practising  their  hymns." 

OLD  GOBBLER.  '-They  are  practising  Christmas  Carols,  niy 
son." 


TURNED  ABOUT. 

"TOMMY,"  said  his  teacher,  ou  the  first  day  of  school, 
"have  yon  forgotten  all  you  knew?" 

"Well,"  replied  Tommy,  doubtfully,  "I  don't  exactly  know 
all  I've  forgotten." 

* 

ZOO  TALK. 

"I  WOULDN'T  take  you  for  a  gift,"  growled  the  hear. 
"  Maybe  you  wouldn't,"  replied  the  monkey  in  the  next  cage; 
"  hut  you  might  for  a  boon,  'cause  I'm  a  baboon." 


IT  was  a  festive  r;iiin;tmi>ii 

Whose  npp-'lite  \v;is  hi::; 
Hf  thim'_'ht  'luniilil  please  his  palate  if 

IK-  breakfasted  on  pig. 


I'.nl  \\hen  tlie  little  I'i;,'  was  caught, 

The  cinnamon  found  out 
Tuixl  iiip  and  lips  are  many  slips, 

LJi-yuud  a  shade  of  doubt. 


i 


,'  ..  ,     '  '  ,'(" 


And  in  such  trouble  did  he  get, 

MMmp-.  fx<'iv(tniLr  ,-<>]  e  ; 
He  \vishf«l   h'''d  iirvrr  liuard  of  pig 
In  all  tiis  litu  bclure. 


Now,  shut  up  in  an  iron  cnpe, 
In  (Vntnil  Park,  New  York, 


cries,  "  r.rint:  in--  t'»r  hreakfaet,  please, 
'Most  anything  but  pork." 


TOO  MUCH  roiiK. 


HARPERS 
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CAPTURED    n     \K\r.S. 

\\\     ('ATTAIN     MOW  .Mill     PATTJ    1 

ONK  of  iln'  most  thrilling  stories  in  history  of  shipwreck 
ami  capture  is  Ilinl  of  the  American  ship  (  'omnu  rce, 
anded  liy  ( 'a plain  .hum's  Riley,  oi  M  iild  lei  ow  I).  (  'on 
nectient,  that  saili'il  from  Gibraltar  a  nunilx'i'  ol'  years 
airo  hound  to  I  lie  Cape  Verd  Islands.  Iiisli'ad  of  keeping 
well  to  the  westward,  in  order  to  avoid  I  lie  curreill  u  Inch 
sets  in  towards  the  African  coast,  the  Captain  proposed  to 
"cul  o  I!' corners."  as  the  say  i  ng  is,  by  standing  to  the  south- 
ward, passing  inside  of  the  Canaries.  At  midnight,  on 
the  sixth  day  after  leaving  ( Jibi-altar,  during  a  thick  mist 
and  heavy  sea,  the  ship  ran  ashore  near  Cape  llarbas  on 
tlii>  uesl  roast  of  Africa.  Various  experiments  were  tried 
to  save  the  vessel,  hut  with  no  success.  The  sea  hroke 
heavily,  causing  her  to  pound  upon  the  rocks,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  masts  were  carried  over  the  side.  By 
passing  the  night  in  the  cahin  with  the  companion  way 
securely  closed  the  crew  saved  themselves  from  being 
swept  away. 

When  morning-  broke  the  sea  had  gone  down  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  vessel  rested  quietly,  and  the  waves  no 
longer  washed  over  the  deck's.  Within  a  short  distance 
of  the  ship  the  land  showed  as  a,  narrow  line  of  beach, 
backed  by  almost  perpendicular  dill's  \\ilhoiii  a  sign  of 
•ation  or  life.  Knowing  thai  the  vessel  was  liable  to 
go  to  pieces  with  the  lirst  ua  h>  of  wind  that  blew  on  shore, 
an  attempt  was  at  once  made  to  save  from  the  wreck  a 
quantity  of  provisions  and  water.  A  barrel  of  pork  and 
one  of  beef  were  rolled  over  the  side  and  towed  ashore, 
likewise  two  casks  of  fresh  water.  A  quantity  of  old 
canvas  and  spare,  spars  were  also  saved,  with  which  it  was 
proposed  to  erect  a  tent  as  a  protection  against  the  un- 
healthy dews  peculiar  to  the  African  coast.  When 
evening  came  the  cook  prepared  supper  while  the  men 
rigged  up  a  shelter,  after  which,  worn  out  with  twenty-four 
hours  of  anxiety  and  labor,  the  ship's  company  stretched 
themselves  on  the  sand  under  the  awning,  and  slept  until 
the  screaming  of  the  sea  birds  commenced  with  the  dawn. 

After  breakfasting  the  Captain  rowed  off  to  the  wreck, 
and  brought  back  a  small  chest  containing  about  two 
thousand  dollars  in  gold,  and  during  the  day  a  number  of 
valuable  articles,  including  a  sextant  and  chronometer, 
were  carried  ashore.  Next  the  long  boat  was  rigged  with 
a  mast  and  sail,  a  quantity  of  beef  and  pork  cooked  and 
stowed  away  under  the  thwarts,  the  boat's  breakers  filled 
with  water  from  one  of  the  casks,  and  the  gold  sewed  up 
in  two  small  canvas  bags  and  placed  under  the  flooring. 
Having  made  all  preparations  for  putting  to  sea  the  next 
morning  in  the  hopes  of  either  being  picked  up  or  reach- 
ing the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  the  Captain  asked  all  hands 
to  kneel  with  him  while  he  thanked  the  Almighty  for 
preserving  their  lives  during  the  perils  of  shipwreck,  and 
asked  His  blessing  on  their  future  dl'orts. 

At  daylight,  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  north- 
easterly breeze,  the  company,  consisting  of  the  Captain, 
two  mates,  seven  seamen,  and  the  negro  cook-,  entered  the 
boat,  and  made  sail  to  the  westward.  Towards  night  the 
wind  increased  greatly,  and  raised  a  high  sea  in  which  the 
small  vessel  labored  heavily,  and  occasionally  shipped  .so 
much  water  that  all  hands  had  to  bail  to  keep  the  boal  from 
foundering.  During  the  succeeding  day  and  night  the 
wind  continued  to  blow  hard,  while  to  add  to  the  burden 
of  the  despairing  and  worn  out  men  the  tremendous 
straining  to  which  the  frail  era  I'!  had  been  subjected 
Opened  up  her  planking  to  Such  an  extent  that  she  racked 
like  a  basket,  and  took  water  through  every  seam. 

Encouraged  by  their  brave,  commander  the  exhausted 
crew  continued  for  some  time  to  battle  against  the  fearful 
odds,  but  at  last  begged  him  to  give  up  the  struggle, 
saying  that  they  were  resigned  to  their  fate.  That  brave 
man,  undaunted  by  the  dangers  that  encompassed  him, 


told  his  men  that  it  was  his  duty  to  save  them  and  him- 
self if  possible,  ami  refused  to  cease  his  efforts  in  that 
direct  ion. 

At  this  time  the  fresh  water  was  more  than  two-thirds 
ironc,  and  I  lie  meal  was  ruined  on  account  of  having  been 
washed  about  in  the  boat  for  several  days.  Under  these 
circumstances  ('aptain  IMey  told  his  companions  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  put  about  and  return  to  the  coast, 
where  they  might,  repair  the  boat  and  replenish  their 
slock  of  water  and  provisions  from  the  store  left  under 
the  dill's,  near  the  wreck  of  their  ship.  The  idea  of  re- 
gaining the  land  appeared  to  cheer  the  men,  who  imme- 
diately set  about  lessening  the  leaks  by  driving  strips 
turn  from  their  clothing  into  the  largest  of  the  crevices, 
and  in  other  ways  endeavoring  to  prolong  the  life  of  their 
cra/v  boat  until  the  shore  could  be  reached.  As  if  to  en- 
courage them  in  their  struggles  the  wind  sensibly  de- 
creased and  the  sea  grew  smoother,  so  that  the  little  ves- 
sel made  rapid  progress  towards  the  inhospitable  coast 
that  bad  been  left  three  days  before,  and  which  they 
again  sighted  about  forty-eight  hours  after  turning  back. 

It  had  been  the  Captain's  intention  to  sail  along  the 
shore  until  the  wreck  of  the  Commerce  was  reached,  but 
unfortunately  the  boat  had  so  opened  from  the  long 
strain  put  upon  her  that  it  was  only  by  the  incessant 
dl'orts  of  the  entire  crew  that  she  was  held  together  long 
enough  to  beach  her  among  a  cluster  of  rocks  near  the 
mainland.  Here  her  total  ruin  was  accomplished  by  a 
high  comber  which  swept  over  the  boat,  and  dashed  her 
side  in  against  a  bowlder.  Rescuing  the  small  store  of 
water  remaining  and  the  two  bags  of  gold,  the  utterly 
exhausted  men  staggered  to  where  the  projecting  ledges 
of  rock  afforded  shade  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  tropical 
sun,  threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  slept  through 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  night  that  followed. 
When  morning  came  the  men  drank  their  last  portion 
of  water,  then  started  north  along  the  coast,  hoping  to 
find  an  avenue  by  which  they  might  gain  the  open  coun- 
try back  of  the  cliffs  that  towered  gray  and  sullen  above 
their  heads.  After  walking  over  the  cutting  shingle  for 
several  hours  without  finding  means  of  escape  from  the 
shore,  or  a  drop  of  sweet  water  to  wet  their  parched  lips 
and  mouths,  their  sufferings  became  almost  intolerable, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  exertions  of  the  Captain  that  they 
were  prevented  from  drinking  the  salt  water  that  lapped 
at  them  so  mockingly  only  a  few  feet  away.  Thinking 
that  the  appearance  of  the  cliffs  a  mile  or  so  ahead  offered 
some  evidence  of  an  opening,  the  men  pressed  forward  to 
find  a  great  cleft  running  down  to  the  sea,  between  tin- 
walls  of  which  was  a  steep  but  not  dangerous  incline 
leading  to  a  country  the  character  of  which  was  hidden 
by  the  crest  of  the  hill.  No  sooner  had  the  men  dragged 
themselves  to  the  head  of  the  ascent  than  they  discov- 
ered, not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  them,  a 
large  company  of  Arabs  encamped,  while  numerous  cam 
els  were  to  be  seen  browsing  on  the  scanty  herbage  that 
grew  out  of  the  rocky  soil. 

Hoping  to  receive  compassionate  treatment  the  ship 
wrecked  mariners  hastened  towards  them,  but  before 
covering  half  the  distance  were  espied  by  the  Arabs. 
who  swarmed  forth,  surrounded  them,  and  in  the  most 
brutal  manner  stripped  them  of  most  of  their  clothing. 
ami  put  them  in  charge  of  the  women  while  they  fought 
over  the  spoils.  With  many  blows  and  expressions  of 
hatred  these  hags  drove  the  wretched  company  in  tin- 
direction  of  the  camp.  Upon  reach  ing  the  enclosure  tin- 
sailors  pointed  to  their  mouths,  and  by  signs  begged  that 
thev  might  go  to  the  well  which  was  observed  close  by. 
(  hie  of  the  women  filled  a  gourd,  and  motioned  that 
they  were  to  kneel  down  and  drink  from  it  like  beasts, 
but,  suffering  as  they  were  from  thirst,  their  only  feeling 
was  that  of  gratefulness  for  the  means  of  alleviating  their 
sufferings.  The  Arabs  numbered  about  one  hundred, 
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counting  men,  women,  and  children,  and  by  the  large 
number  of  camels,  there  being  about  three  to  each  person, 
it  appeared  that  several  caravans  were  halted  in  this  spot 
— a  watering-place  on  the  route  along  the  coast.  About 
an  hour  after  this,  Mr.  Williams,  the  mate  of  the  C<nn- 
merce,  four  seamen,  and  the  cook  were  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  obliged  to  mount  on  the  backs  of  camels 
which  were  led  away  towards  the  desert.  In  the  after- 
noon the  caravan  to  which  the  Captain,  second  mate,  and 
three  remaining  sailors  belonged  also  moved  off;  the  sea- 
men being  driven  along  with  the  camels.  The  blazing- 
sun  scorched  their  bare  backs,  and  the  jagged  rocks  cut 
their  feet,  but  whenever  one  of  the  prisoners  lagged  behind 
a  heavy  lash  was  laid  across  his  back.  After  about  an 
hour  of  journeying  in  this  way;  *he  border  of  the  Great 
Sahara  Desert  was  reached.  Here  the  camels  were  rested 
for  a  while,  then  five  of  them  were  caused  to  kneel,  and 
each  one  to  receive  upon  the  unsaddled  back  behind  the 
hump  one  of  the  suffering  captives,  who  was  obliged  to 
maintain  his  seat  by  grasping  the  long  hair  of  the  hump. 
The  motions  of  the  camels  were  so  violent  that  in  a  short 
time  the  skin  was  chafed  from  the  bare  legs  of  the  sea- 
men, and  their  suffering  was  only  increased.  At  last,  after 
their  tortures  had  gone  beyond  human  endurance,  and 
when  the  Captain  had  slipped  senseless  to  the  ground,  the 
camels  were  slopped  and  the  camp  formed  for  the  night. 
The  camels  were  now  milked,  and  about  a  pint  of  the 
liquid  was  served  out  to  each  of  the  five  men,  who  had 
crept  close  to  one  another  for  mutual  sympathy  and  sup- 
port. The  cold  night  wind  soon  commenced  to  blow, 
chilling  their  blood,  and  increasing  their  tortures  beyond 
description. 

At  daylight  the  caravan  prepared  to  move  on,  but  so 
stiff  and  sore  were  the  prisoners  that  their  efforts  to  rise 
resulted  only  in  moans.  They  begged  that  their  captors 
would  leave  them  there  to  die.  At  last,  however,  they  got 
upon  their  feet  and  mounted  behind  the  humps  of  the 
camels  ridden  on  the  preceding  day.  After  several  days 
and  nights  of  like  suffering  the  caravan  reached  a  peo- 
pled valley,  where  they  erected  tents  and  unpacked  a 
quantity  of  goods  which  they  proposed  to  barter.  Here 
Captain  Riley  met  a  rich  Arab  trader,  whose  sympathy 
he  enlisted  by  recounting  the  story  of  the  sufferings  of 
himself  and  companions,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  pur- 
chase them  from  their  present  owners  and  send  them  to 
the  nearest  seaport,  giving  his  word  of  honor  that  he 
would  be  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
from  one  of  the  consuls  to  handsomely  reimburse  him 
for  his  expense  and  trouble.  This  Arab,  known  as  Sidi 
Hamet,  personally  conducted  the  five  men  to  the  sea- 
port of  Swearah,  where  the  Captain  made  good  his  word, 
borrowing  from  a  noble-hearted  stranger  named  Will- 
sliire  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  he  gave  to 
Sidi  Hamet  with  his  blessing.  As  the  sum  paid  by  the 
latter  for  the  captives  did  not  exceed  more  than  a  quarter 
of  this  amount,  their  deliverer  acknowledged  the  reward 
as  satisfactory,  and  parted  from  Captain  Riley  with  many 
expressions  of  good- will. 

Although  endeavors  were  made  to  find  the  chief  mate 
and  the  six  missing  seamen,  nothing  was  ever  learned 
concerning  their  fate. 


HIGH   JINKS   IN   THE   BARN. 

BY  JOHN   KENDRICK   BANGS. 

IT  was  unquestionably  a  hot  day;  so  hot,  indeed,  that 
John,  the  hired  man,  said  the  thermometer  had  had 
to  climb  a  tree  to  get  high  enough  to  record  the  degree 
of  the  heat.  Jimmieboy  had  been  playing  out  under  the 
apple-trees  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  now,  "just  for 
greens,"  as  the  saying  went,  he  had  climbed  into  the  old 
barouche  in  the  barn,  where  it  was  tolerably  cool  and 


there   was  a  soft  cushion   to   lie  off  on.      He  closed  his 
eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  strange  thing  happened. 

The  Wheelbarrow  over  by  the  barn  door  unmistaka- 
bly spoke.  "  Say,"  it  said  to  the  Farm  Wagon,  "  there's 
one  thing  I  like  about  you." 

"  What's  that?"  said  the  Wagon. 

"You  have  such  a  long  tongue,  and  yet  you  never  say 
an  unkind  word  about  anybody."  replied  the  Barrou, 
with  a  creak  of  its  wheel  that  sounded  very  much  like  a 
laugh. 

"  That  may  be  so,"  said  the  big  gray  Horse  that  was 
used  with  the  fat  old  bay  to  pull  the  farm  wagon.  "  It 
may  be  just  as-you  say,  but  that  tongue  has  come  between 
me  and  one  of  rny  best  friends  many  a  time." 

"I  couldn't  help  that,"  retorted  the  Wagon.  "The 
hired  man  made  me  do  it;  besides,  I  have  a  grudge  against 
you." 

"What's  the  grudge?"  queried  the  Horse. 

"You  kicked  me  and  my  friend  the  Whiffletree  that 
day  you  ran  away  down  in  the  hay  field,"  replied  the 
Wagon.  "I  was  dreadfully  upset  that  day." 

"I  should  say  you  were,"  put  in  the  Rake.  "And 
when  you  were  upset  you  fell  on  me  and  knocked  out 
five  of  my  teeth.  I  never  had  such  a  time." 

"You  needed  to  have  something  done  to  those  teeth, 
anyhow, "said  the  Sickle.  "They  were  nearly  all  gone 
when  that  happened." 

"  ( )h,  were  they?"  retorted  the  Rake.  "And  why 
were  they  nearly  all  gone?  Do  you  know  that?" 

"  I  do  not.  I  suppose  you  had  been  trying  to  crack 
chestnuts  with  them.  Was  that  it?" 

"No,  it  wasn't,"  retorted  the  Rake.  "They  were  worn 
out  cleaning  up  the  lawns  after  you  pretended  to  have 
finished  them  off." 

"You  think  you're  bright,  don't  you?"  replied  the 
Sickle,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Well,  if  I  was  as  dull  as  you  are,"  returned  the  Rake, 
angrily,  "I'd  visit  the  Grindstone  and  get  him  to  put  a 
little  more  edge  on  me." 

"Come,  come;  don't  be  so  quarrelsome,  "said  the  Hose. 
"  If  you  don't  stop,  I'll  drown  the  whole  lot  of  you." 

"Tut!"  retorted  the  Rake.  "You  look  for  all  the 
world  like  a  snake." 

"  He  is  a  snake,"  put  in  the  Curry-comb.  "  He's  a  water- 
snake.  Aren't  you,  Hosey?" 

"  I'd  show  you  whether  I  am  or  not  if  the  faucet  hadn't 
run  dry." 

"Dear  me!"  laughed  the  Sled.  "Hear  Hosey  talk! 
The  idea  of  a  faucet  running!  It  hasn't  moved  an  inch 
since  it  came  here.  Why,  I've  got  two  runners  that  '11 
beat  it  out  of  sight  on  the  side  of  a  hill." 

"  Yes,  the  down  side."  said  the  Pony.  "Anything  can 
run  down  hill.  Even  a  stupid  old  millstone  can  do 
that.  But  when  it  comes  to  running  up  hill,  I'm  ahead  of 
you  all.  Why.  the  biggest  river  or  avalanche  in  the 
world  couldn't  run  up  hill  beside  nie." 

"That's  so,"  put  in  the  Riding-Whip.  "And  you  and 
I  know  who  makes  you  do  it — eh?" 

"  I  didn't  say  anything  about  that,"  said  the  Pony. 
"But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing:  if  you'll  come  down  here 
where  lean  reach  you  with  one  of  my  hind  legs,  I'll  show 
you  what  nice  shoes  I  wear." 

"Much  obliged,"  said  the  Whip.  "I  don't  wear  shoes 
myself,  aiu!  am  not.  interested  in  the  subject.  But  if  any 
man  who  is  interested  in  buux  wants  to  know  how  to 
make  a  horse  fly,  I  can  show  him." 

"You  are  a  whipper  snapper,"  said  the  Pony,  angrily. 

"Ho!   ho!"  jeered  the  Whip. 

"  Anybody  call  me1;"  queried  the  Hoe,  from  the  corner, 
where  he  had  been  asleep  while  all  this  conversation  was 
going  on. 

Then  they  all  burst  out  laughing,  and  peace  was  re- 
stored. 
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.linmiichoy  opened  his  eyes  ami  peeped  about  the  car 
riage  hoii-e  and  listened  intently,  lull  nothing  more  was 
said  that  hi'  could  hear.  Then  h<-  threw-  himself  kick 
mi  tlie  cushion  and  closed  his  eyes  again, 

"  I'.ul.  my  dear  Saddle."  said  the  (iirth.  as  ,liinmiebo\ 
Settled  down,  "nobody  denies  thai  you  are  very  useful 
in  your  own  way.  hut  you  couldn't  hold  your  position  a 
minute  if  it  wasn't  for  me." 

"And  where  uould  you  be,  (iirthy,"  observed  the 
I'.uekle.  "  if  it  wasn't  for  me.'  /  am  the  must  important 
part  of  the  whole  horseback  ontlit." 

'    Kxcept.  the  horseback."  laughed  the  I'ony. 

"True,"  said    the   Bridle,   "but    even    you   are   held    in 

cheek    by    me." 

"A  lot  of  trood  you'd  be,  Bridle,  if  the  man  on  the 
horse's  back  didn't  guide  you  and  tell  you  just  what  to 
do." 

"That  just  proves  what.  I  said."  remarked  the  Saddle. 
"  It  brings  us  back  to  my  first  statement,  that  I  am  the 
most  important  part  of  a  horseback  ride.  The  man  who 
rides  does  all  the  guiding  and  that  sort  of  tiling,  but  he 
couldn't  slay  on  in  mo^t  cases  if  he  hadn't  me  to  fall 
back  on." 

"What's  the  time,  anyhow;"  asked  the  Clock,  anxious 
to  change  the  subject. 

"Hear  him,"  said  the  old  gray  Horse,  "asking  us  the 
time,  when  it's  his  business  to  tell  the  time  to  us!" 

"Oh,  you  run  around  the  hay  stack  and  eat  yourself 
to  death  !"  said  the  Clock.  "  I'm  like  a  doctor  who  never 
takes  his  own  medicine.  I  don't  take  my  own  time,  and, 
besides,  I  couldn't  see  my  face  without  a  mirror  if  I 
wanted  to." 

"  It's  a  good  thing  you  can't,"  observed  the  gray 
Horse.  "  If  you  could  see  your  face,  you'd  stop.  But, 
anyhow,  it's  about  half  past  four." 

"  I  must  be  slow,"  said  the  Clock. 

"  You  are  awfully  slow,"  said  the  old  gray  Horse. 

"But  he's  not  as  slow  as  you  are,"  said  the  Pitchfork. 
"I  heard  Jimmieboy's  papa  say  you  always  made  him 
miss  his  train  when  you  tried  to  take  him  to  the  station. 
Said  the  only  way  to  catch  the  8.30  with  you  was  to  start 
for  the  5.16." 

"  Well,  we  all  know  what  the  hired  man  said  about 
you,"  retorted  the  gray  Horse. 

"  What  did  he  say?"  asked  the  Pitchfork. 

"Said  you  were  the  worst  pitchfork  he  ever  saw. 
Said  your  prongs  hadn't  any  point,  and  advised  the  cook 
lo  use  you  for  an  oyster-fork  instead,"  laughed  the  Horse. 

"Yes,"  sneered  the  Pitchfork,  "and  he  said  you  were 
a  four-footed  dude,  who  could  eat  more  and  work  less  in 
a  given  time  than  any  two-footed  dude  in  town.  An- 
other time  he  said  he  thought  you  ought  to  be  an  artist 
instead  of  a  horse,  because  he  was  certain  you  could  draw 
a  picture  better  than  you  drew  a  wagon." 

"  There's  a  good  deal  in  that,"  put  in  the  Farm  Wagon. 
"  Why,  I  even  have  to  push  that  old  horse  down  hill." 

"But  I  have  to  pull  you  up,"  retorted  the  Horse. 

"  Yes.  but  that's  your  business.  Do  you  suppose  I'm 
going  to  do  all  your  work,  as  well  as  my  own;  ' 

"1  wish  you'd  stop  your  quarrelling,"  said  the  Clock. 
"I  feel  kind  of  run  down  to-day." 

"I'd  strike  for  fewer  hours  if  I  were  you,"  said  the 
Door. 

"  I'd  shut  up  if  I  were  yo  I,"  said  the  Clock.  "  You've 
stood  in  my  light,  many  a  time,  and  I  don't  like  you." 

"  Xo.  You  don't  like  me  because  I'm  knobby,"  said 
the  Door.  "And  I've  got  more  swing  and  liner  locks 
than  you  have.  You're  jealous,  you  arc." 

"  \Ycll,  I'm  not  double-faced,  anyhow,"  said  the  Clock: 
"and  that's  more  than  you  can  say." 

"Don't  you  say  that  again,"  said  the  Door,  anirnly. 

"  That  again— that  again— that  again."  cried  the.  Clock, 
daring  the  Door  to  do  his  worst. 


"They  say  the  Fence  is  worn  out,"  put  in  the  Sickle. 

"  I  should  think  it  would  be."  replied  the  Rake.  "  It's 
been  running  all  around  tins  place  night  and  day  with- 
out ever  slopping  for  the  last  twenty  years." 

"  How    many  miles  is  thai  '."  queried  the   \Yagon. 

"  Well,  once  around   is  half  a   mile,  but  if  it  has  gone 

around  every  night  and  every  da  \  for  twenty  years," 
said  the  ( irindstone,  "  that's  one  mile  every  twenty-four 
hours  ;{(ir>  miles  a  year— 3650  miles  in  ten  years,  and 
T.'inu  miles  in  twenty  years." 

"That's  a  good  \\ay  fora  Picket-fence  to  go,"  said  the 
Wheelbarrow.  "It.  would  kill  me  to  go  half  that  dis- 
tance." 

"  Well,  if  you  live  until  you  do  go  half  that  distance," 
put  in  the  Hose,  "you'll  never  die." 

"H<>!   ho!"  jeered  the  Barrow. 

"Somebody  did  call  me  that  time!"  cried  the  Hoe, 
waking  up  again.  "  I'm  sure  I  heard  my  name." 

"  Yes,  you  did,"  said  the  Rake.  "  We  waked'you  up  to 
tell  you  that  breakfast  would  be  ready  in  about  a  month, 
and  to  say  that  if  you  wanted  any  you'd  do  well  to  go 
down  to  the  river  and  see  if  you  can't  buy  its  mouth, 
because  if  you  don't,  nobody  knows  how  you  can  eat  it." 

Here  the  loud  and  prolonged  laugh  caused  Jimmre- 
boy  once  more  to  open  his  eyes,  and  as  his  papa  was 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  holding  out  his  hands 
to  help  him  down  and  take  him  into  the  house  to  supper, 
the  little  fellow  left  the  quarrelsome  tools  and  horses  and 
other  things  to  themselves. 


JACK  AND  THE  TWO  SHIPS  THAT  DON'T  GO. 

BY   II.  U.  PAINE. 

LADIES  and  gentlemen,  it  is  indeed  a  sad  reflection 
when  the  glorious  World's  Fair  has  brought  all 
the  advantages  of  foreign  travel  to  our  very  door,  as  it 
were,  that  lack  of  ready  money  should  bar  that  door,  so 
to  speak,  to  so  many  girls  and  boys  in  this  broad 
land. 

"But  the  reflection  is  tempered  to  us  by  the  knowledge 
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that  wo  have  in  our  midst  one  whose  ex- 
ceptional opportunities,  in  the  possession 
of  an  uncle  at  whose  invitation  he  spent 
two  weeks  at  the  exposition,  have  given 
him  a  key  with  which  to  unlock  that  door, 
in  a  manner,  to  us,  that  through  his  eyes 
we  may  behold,  as  one  might  say,  the 
beauties  of  that  land  on  which,  like  Moses 
of  old,  we  may  not  set  our  foot.  I  refer 
to  that  distinguished  traveller  and  fel- 
low-citizen whose  adventures,1'  here  the 
speaker  waved  aloft  a  copy  of  HARPER'S 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  "have  already  been  im- 
mortalized in  the  public  press,  and  whom 
I  now  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you 
— Mr.  John  Amos  Prall.  Jack,  you're  it." 
Amid  a  storm  of  hand-clapping-  Jack 
arose,  and  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form . 

"  Our  genial  president,"  he  began,  "Mr. 
James  Atvvater,  so  much  better  known  to 
us  by  his  title  of  '  Boundless  Jimmy,'  has, 
as  I  understand,  sought  to  convey  to  you, 
iu  his  somewhat  extravagant  remarks,  the 
fact  that  I  said  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  you 
girls  and  boys  belonging  to  the  school 
'Literary'  some  of  the  interesting1  things 
I  saw  at  the  World's  Fair.  I  was  there  two 
weeks,  and  I  saw  it  all— and  I  tell  you  it 
was  great! 

"  Now,  according  to  the   rules  of    the 
'Literary,'  I  must  tell  you  something  in- 
structive, so  I  thought  that  nothing  would 
lie  more  interesting-  to   inland    boys    and 
girls  like  us  than  two  ocean  steamships   I 
saw  there.    One  of  them  wasa  man-of-war, 
and    the   other  was  a  passenger  steamer. 
Both  were  life  size  and  perfect  in  every 
particular,   with     the    exception     of    one 
slight    detail — they  couldn't  go.    The  one 
in  the  water,  the  battle-ship  I/liimix,  was  built  of  brick, 
and   the  American   liner,  which  was   made  of   wood,  was 
tucked  away,  or  rather  one-sixth  of  it,  was  011  exhibition 
in  the  Transportation  Building. 

"I  say.  girls,"  said  Jack,  with  a  laugh,  "it  is  no  use; 
I  can't  talk  like  Jimmy.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was.  It 
was  this  way:  You  see,  the  government  wanted  to  show 
the  people  who  came  to  the  fair  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  who  are  putting  up  the  money  for  the  big  new 
white  ships,  what  they  are  getting  for  it.  Now,  they 
couldn't  get  one  of  these  battle-ships  into  Lake  Michigan 
from  the  Atlantic  because  they're  too  big,  and  they 
couldn't  build  one  because  there  wasn't  time.  And,  be- 
sides that,  our  treaty  with  England  only  lets  each  of  the 
two  countries  keep  two  small  gunboats  011  the  Great 
Lakes.  So  they  just  built  a  brick  foundation,  like  a  pier, 
out  in  the  lake,  and  011  this  built  the  upper  part  of  a  man- 
of-war,  only  _it's  of  wood,  instead  of  steel,  like  the  real 
ships. 

"  But  it's  painted  white,  just  like  them,  and  on  deck 
and  inside  you  couldn't  tell  it  from  a  real  ship.  It  has 
a  small  crew  on  board  to  keep  things  bright  arid  clean, 
and  officers  in  charge.  A  gangplank  is  run  ashore,  and 
visitors  are  allowed  on  board  in  the  daytime.  It  has 
some  real  guns,  enough  to  show  people  how  they  work, 
and  then  some  of  the  biggest  guns  are  just  make-believe. 
It  has  smoke-stacks,  and  a  funny  kind  of  mast,  or  tower. 
made  of  steel,  for  men  to  shoot  from.  I  brought  a  pic- 
ture of  it  that  a  friend  of  my  uncle's,  who  is  an  army 
officer,  took.  You  would  think  it  was  a  truly  enough 
boat,  wouldn't  you?  Well,  there  are  lots  of  people  who 
go  on  board  and  look  all  around,  and  go  on  shore  again, 
and  never  know  that  it  isn't. 


fsBlpHl™™    ''Iji  r 
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AS    IF    A    BIG   SUIT    HAD    ItKKN    SA\VkI>    IN    TWO. 


"  Why,  one  day,  when  the  old  brick  ship  was  crowded 
with  people,  a  little  tug  that  was  alongside  let  off  a  tre- 
mendous blast  from  her  whistle,  which  was  big  enough 
for  a  boat  ten  times  her  size.  An  old  farmer,  who  was 
there  with  a  big  party  of  women  and  children,  got  scared 
and  asked  one  of  the  marines  on  guard,  'I  say,  mister,'  he 
said,  'is  she  goin'  to  go?' 

"'In  about  five  minutes,'  answered  the  marine,  who 
thought  the  farmer  was  having  a  quiet  joke  with  him. 

"Gee-whiz!  Maria,  Marthy,  Jane,  Sue,  Mary,  Kate, 
Ann,  Belle,  Lou,  they're  goin'  back  to  the  city.  Come, 
hurry,  let's  get  off;  they're  goin'  back  to  the  ci-i-ity,  I 
say.' 

"And  the  old  fellow  made  a  bee-line  for  the  gang- 
plank, and  all  his  women  folk  after  him,  calling  to  each 
other  to  hurry  ashore,  the  boat  was  goin'  back  to  the  city. 

"Well,  the  other  people  saw  a  lot  of  folks  rushing  to 
the  gangplank  and  heard  what  they  were  saying,  and  they 
began  to  rush  off  too,  and  to  push  and  shove  and  yell  to 
their  friends,  in  a  regular  panic.  Then  some  woman  re- 
membered she  had  left  Tommy  behind,  and  started  back 
for  him,  and  that  made  a  jam,  and  people  got  almost 
crazy.  The  officers  and  men  went  about  saying  that  the 
boat  wasn't  going,  that  it  was  brick,  and  couldn't  go,  but 
nobody  seemed  to  pay  any  attention  to  them.  Several 
people  got  quite  badly  hurt,  and  one  woman  slipped  on 
the  plank,  and  slid  under  the  hand-rail  into  the  water, 
with  a  big  splash;  ami  then  everybody  yelled,  and  got 
twice  as  scared  as  before.  It  wasn't  till  the  ship  was 
well  cleared  and  the  woman  pulled  out  of  the  water  and 
hung  up  in  the  sun  to  dry,  that  people  began  to  realize 
what  idiots  they  had  been  ;  and  I  guess  there  are  some 
of  them  who  still  think  that  if  they  hadn't  got  off  when 
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they  did  they'd  have  been  earned  ,.111  to  sea,  probably  to 
Europe. 

re  couldn't  any  accident  like  that  lia]i|pcn  on  the 
American  line  steamer  in  the  Transportation  liuilding, 
though.  It's  just  as  if  a  big  passenger  .ship  lia<i  iieen  cut 
in  two  lengthwise,  and  then  the  how  and  stern  had  heen 
.!  oil'  and  eiiouirh  of  tlie  bottom  to  give  her  some 
thing  to  stand  on. 

i   picture  of   her.  loo.  hut  you  can't  form  an\ 
idea   from   it.  how  line  she  is  inside. 

"  There's  a    hii:  d  i  n  i  ng  room  a  lid  a   library,  wil  h   lots  of 

I IfS    and    coml'orlalile    lounges,    and    a    smoking    room, 

and  the  slate  rooms  are  just  line.  Some  of  Iliem  are  in 
suiles  of  two  or  three  rooms  opening  into  cadi  oilier,  with 
regular  beds  and  pn\ale  hath  rooms.  'I'be  seCOtld-Cabin 

ro s  are    jusl  as  good, only   not   so  fancy,  and  even   the; 

Steerage  looked  cleail  and  comfortable,  but  I  guess  it 
wouldn't  look  so  clean  with  a  lot  of  immigrants  in  it,  nor 
SO  Comfortable,  either.  The  berths  ari'  arranged  in  rows 
along  passageways,  and  when  you  go  to  bed  you  have  to 
crawl  in  over  the  fool.  At  any  rate,  I  guess  before  I  go 
I  II  save  u  1 1  enoui;  1 1  to  n'n  iii  the  cabin. 

'And  now,  thanking'  you  for  your  kind  attention,  1 
will  give  way  to  Hilly  Gregory,  who  has  been  motioning 
to  me  to  quit,  talking  and  give  him  a  chance  to  deliver 
Mark  Antony's  oration.  liolh  you  and  Shakespeare  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  choice  of  the  orator." 


SO.MK    AXKCDOTKS    OF   AI.'TISTS. 

K    is    probably    no    profession    in    the    whole    raii",e    of 

human  effort   in  \\lnrli   nior -centric  things  are  done  b\- 

its  follow  ITS  til. -in  ill  thai,  of  the  painter.  Tin-  lollon  ino  stories 
culled  from  various  sources  indicate  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
and  will  lie  found  amusing  as  well  : 

Delacroix,  tint  painter,  «  as  walking  out  one  day  in  Paris  with 
a  friend  of  his,  when  he  fell   into  a  lirown-st  ndv. 
"  \\  hat  is  up  with  yon  now  ?"  sai<l  the  friend. 
"I  can't  get  a  certain  shade  of  yellow,"  replied  the  artist. 
"What  sort  of  yellow?" 
Just  then  a  r;il>  drove  past. 

"The  very  thin;;!"  (he  painter  gasped  out.      "Stop:  stop!" 
"I  am  engaged,"  the  cabby  re), lied,  without  slopping. 
Delacroix  started  in  pursuit,  and  at   a  steep  plaee  in  the  IJne 
<les  .Martyrs   overlook   the   call.      Openin.n   the  ih.or,  he  said,  in 
tones  of  entreaty,  to  the  passenger  inside  : 

"Do  please  tell  \oiir  dri\er  to  slop;  I  want  your  complexion 
for  a  painting  on  which  I  am  at  work.  There  is  a  color-merchant 
Close  at  hand.  I  shall  not  detain  you  above  five  minutes,  and 

in  acknowledu nl  of  the  service  you  render  me  I  will  present 

yon  with  a  sketch  of  my  picture/' 

The  bargain  was  struck  ;  Delacroix  got  his  yellow,  and  u  few 
months  later  the  "  far.-  "  received  a.  sketch  of  his  "Assassination 
id'  the  Archbishop  of  I,iej;e." 

Another  artist,  celebrated  in  his  day  as  a  successful  painter  of 
portraits,  while  making  a  counterfeit  presentment  of  a  lady, 
perceived  that  when  he  came  to  draw  the  njouth  she  tried  to 
render  it  smaller  by  contracting  her  lips. 

"  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself  so  much,  madam,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  If  you  like,  I  will  draw  your  face  without  any  I th  at  all." 

A  somewhat  eccentric,  individual  was  the  Flemish  painter 
rraashcck,  ol  whom  it.  is  told  that,  once,  fearing  that  his  wife 
had  ceased  to  love  him,  and  anxious  to  discover  if  his  tears 
were  founded  on  fact,  he  resolved  upon  an  extraordinary  test. 
He  tore,  his  blouse  from  his  chest  and  painted  just  above  his 

heart  a  very  vivid  representali fa  wound.      He  then  painted 

his  lips  and  cheeks  so  that  the\  presented  a  ghastly  aspect,  cov- 
ered his  palette-knife  and  his  garments  with  spots  id' red  paint, 
.U'ave  /i  shriek,  and  fell  to  the  floor  as  if  dead.  The  test  was  suc- 
cessful. .Mad: Craasbeck,  healing  the  shriek,  rushed  into  the 

room,  and  supposing  that  her  husband  hail  been  killed  or  had 
killed  himself,  gave  way  to  what  was  to  the  supposed  victim  on 
the  iloor  a  series  of  very  gratify  hi",  outbursts  of  ".rief.  What 
the  lady  said  when  her  lord  and  master  sat  up  and  informed  her 
that  he  was  only  shamming,  history  docs  not  record  ;  but  if  she 
failed  to  Uo  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  and  give  him  a  round 
scolding,  she  certainly  missed  a  great  opportunity,  ami  showed 
herself  a  woman  of  marvellous  self-control. 


LITTLE    JEM. 

BY     EM.  EN     Dot    IM.AS     D  E  I,  A  N  D. 

'    II  VI'TEK    V. 

UN      RATTLESNAKE      HILL. 
drew    farther    bark     into     the     bushes.       Edna 
I      stepped    on    a   dead    branch,  that,   gave    forth    a    loud 
crack  le  henealli   her  feet. 

"  Hist  !  What  is  Ihalr"  they  heard  the  hermit  mutter. 
Is  it  some  one  com  i  n".'  to  spy  on  me.'  I'll  shoot  them 
dead  if  it  is.  lint  no  one  knows  1  have  the  money.  Six 
hundred  dollars!  Yes.  she  would  have  cost  too'  111 uch, 
though  she  is  Jemima's  daughter.  Anil  they  like  the 
little  one  ;  they'll  take  care  of  her." 

He  seemed  to  go  into  his  house,  for  the  voice  ceased 
fora  moment.  Then  they  heard  his  step  coming-  clown 
the  path.  They  scarcely  dared  breathe  as  they  crouched 
behind  the  slumps  and  bushes.  Fortunately  thev  were 
dressed  in  dark'  clothes,  and  therefore  were  not  conspicu- 
ous. The  hermit  passed  along  not  twenty  feet  from  them. 
ll  was  the  same  tall  old  man  they  had  seen  at  the  spring. 
His  clothing  was  tattered  and  poor,  and  lie  wore  a  large 
straw  bat  that  almost  hid  his  face,  and  beneath  which  his 
hair  fell  on  his  shoulders. 

"  They'll  take  can-  of  the  little  Jemima."  lie  muttered, 
as  he  tramped  along  leaning  on  his  stick.  "They '11  take 
care  of  her.  I  saw  them!"  And  then  lie  was  out  of 
hearing. 

"Win,  what  does  it  mean.'"  whispered  Edna.  "Did 
you  hear  him  talking  about  Jemima?  Is  it  our  Jem?" 

"Of  course  I  did!  It  is  a  clew.  Ned,  we  can't  stop 
to  talk  now.  We've  got  to  examine  the  house,  and  then 
get  out  of  his  way  before  he  comes  back.  He  would  kill 
us  if  he  found  us  here." 

They  went  hack  to  the  path,  and  soon  reached  the 
abode  of  the  hermit,  which  was  a  low  hut  consisting  of 
one  room.  They  peeped  in  at  the  door,  and  saw  in  one 

'ner  a  pile  of  boughs  and  straw,  which  was  probably 

his  bed. while  in  another  corner  stood  a  long  old-fashioned 
gun.  A  rude  fireplace  had  been  built,  but  was  not  in 
use,  for  outside  smoked  the  remains  of  a  fire,  over  which 
swung  a  kettle  hanging  from  a  tripod. 

A    large  birch-tree  grew 'at  the  side  of  the  hut,  and  at 
its  roots  rested  a  large  stone.      Winthrop  pointed  to  it. 
"The  money  is  there!" 
"Yes;   what  shall  we  do?" 

"We  must  get  out  of  his  way  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  then  go  back  to  the  island.      We  had  better  hurry!" 
"I  think  we  had  better  branch  off  in  that  direction," 
said  Winthrop,  pointing  to  the  left.      "Great  Scott!  Ned, 
I've  just  thought  of  something '" 
"What?" 

"He  will  find  the  canoe  at  the  spring,  and  will  know 
some  one  is  around." 

"What  do  you  suppose  he  will  do?" 
"I   can't   imagine;    but   we    shall    have   to   be   pretty 
careful." 

They  had  entered  the  woods  again,  but  as  they  were 
not.    on    the    path,  it   was   slow   and   difficult  travelling. 
They  walked  for  some  time,  and  then  Edna  said, 
"  Win,  I  am  sure  we  have  been  this  way  already." 
"  What  makes  you  .think  so?" 
"I  remember  that  tree  with  the  poison-ivy." 
"Oh,  there  are  lots  of  trees  with  poison-ivy." 
"Yes,  but  I   noticed   this  because  the  rock  near  it  is 
covered  with  the  ivy,  and  looks  so  pretty.     I  know  we 
are  just  where  we  started  from." 

Upon  further  investigation  Winthrop  acknowledged 
that  she  was  right. 

"The  only  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  get  back  to  the  path 
and  run  the  risk  of  the  hermit,"  he  said.  "What  time 
do  you  suppose  it  is?" 
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"I  don't  know,  but  I  think  it  must  be  getting  late. 
And,  oh,  Win !" 

"What  is  it?" 

"  I  am  perfectly  sure  I  heard  a  snake." 

"Well,  what  if  you  did?" 

"Nothing;  only  I  thought  it  might  not  be  very  plea- 
sant to  meet  one,"  faltered  Edna. 

"  I  would  rather  meet  a  snake  than  the  hermit.    Hark  !" 

Again  they  heard  the  muttering  voice  coming  nearer 
and  nearer.  The  hermit  was  passing  up  the  path.  He 
was  closer  to  them  than  they  had  thought,  but  the  trees 
and  underbrush  were  so  thick  they  could  not  see  him 
nor  be  seen. 

"A  canoe!"  he  said.  "The  same  canoe  she  was  in  the 
day  I  scared  her,  the  little  Jemima,  and  tliey  fell  into 
the  water.  They  are  on  the  trail,  and  I  must  be  off. 
Six  hundred  dollars.  She'd  cost  too  much,  she'd  cost  too 
much." 

They  waited  until  he  was  out  of  hearing,  and  then 
hurried  back  to  the  spot  from  which  his  voice  had  .seem- 
ed to  come.  There  was  the  path,  and  striking  into  it, 
they  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  down  the  woody  hill,  not 
heeding  briers  and  brambles,  sticks  or  stones,  nor  paus- 
ing until,  breathless,  they  reached  the  spring,  and  found 
the  canoe  just  where  they  left  it. 

When  they  rounded  the  bend  in  the  river  and  ap- 
proached the  island,  they  saw  the  family  gathered  in  a 
group  at  the  end  of  it,  looking  towards  them,  and  shout- 
ing for  them  to  hurry.  When  they  were  within  speak- 
ing-distance Mr.  Rowland  called  out: 

"Children,  where  have  you  been?  Winthrop,  you  have 
kept  us  here  two  hours  beyond  the  time  we  should  have 
started.  If  there  had  been  any  way  of  reaching  land  I 
should  have  gone  without  you,  except  that  your  mother 
has  been  so  alarmed  about  you." 

"  I  was  really  afraid  that  you  had  been  upset,  or  that 
some  accident  had  happened,  for  you  are  so  very  late," 
said  Mrs.  Rowland.  "But  now  tell  us  where  you  have 
been." 

"Father,  I  must  speak  to  you  alone,"  said  Winthrop, 
mysteriously. 

"  What  is  up?"  asked  Dana. 

"Never  mind;  just  you  wait,"  returned  Winthrop,  as 
he  drew  up  the  canoe.  "I  must  speak  to  father." 

"But  it  is  time  we  were  off,"  said  Mrs.  Rowland. 
"Martin  has  been  over  there  waiting  with  the  horses 
since  four  o'clock." 

"Well,  Harry,  you  paddle  over  with  mater  and  the 
kids,  and  let  me  speak  to  father,"  which  suggestion  was 
carried  out,  greatly  to  the  indignation  of  the  small  boys. 

Mr.  Rowland  saw  that  Winthrop  really  had  some- 
thing of  importance  to  tell  him,  so  they  walked  off  to- 
gether to  a  little  distance,  Winthrop  beckoning  to  Edna 
to  follow  them. 

"Father,  we  have  found  a  clew!" 

"  A  clew?     What  do  you  mean?" 

"  We  have  found  out  something  about  Jem.  It  is  the 
hermit." 

"  What  hermit?" 

"Why,  the  hermit  that  lives  on  Rattlesnake  Hill. 
You  remember  him?" 

"No;  I  had  forgotten  that  there  was  such  a  person. 
What  is  your  clew?" 

"  He  was  talking  to  himself  about  a  child  named 
Jemima.  We  crept  up  there  to  see  him,  because  he  is  a 
miser,  and  we  wanted  the  fun  of  seeing  him,  and  he  was 
muttering  to  himself  and  saying  things  that  we  are  sure 
were  about  Jem.  And  he  has  six  hundred  dollars  hidden 
away,  and  he  is  dreadfully  afraid  of  any  one  finding  it 
out." 

"Tell  me  exactly  what  he  said  about  the  child,"  said 
Mr.  Rowland,  who  was  listening  attentively. 

Winthrop  gave  his  father  a  detailed  account  of  the 


events  of  the  afternoon.  When  he  had  finished,  Mr. 
Rowland  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  to-night,"  he  said  ;  "  to- 
morrow we  will  go  to  work.  Do  not  say  anything  about 
it  until  we  get  home." 

They  rejoined  the  others,  who  were  intensely  curious, 
but  could  discover  nothing  until  their  trip  was  over, 
supper  had  been  eaten,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Philip  and  little  Jem,  had  gathered  upon  Stone  Court 
piazza.  Then  Winthrop  and  Edna  told  their  exciting 
tale  to  the  family,  who  listened  with  breathless  interest. 
When  they  had  finished,  Dana  exclaimed: 

"I  do  think  you  were  mighty  mean  not  to  take  us. 
We  wouldn't  have  made  a  bit  more  noise  than  you  did." 

"When  did  you  first  think  of  going?"  asked  Harry. 

"That  clay  when  Ned  and  I  went  up  the  river  and  we 
got  upset." 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Edna,  "that  is  what  he  meant!" 

"What?" 

"I  have  just  thought  of  something.  The  hermit  said 
to  day  that  it  was  the  canoe  we  were  in  when  he  fright- 
ened the  child,  and  we  fell  into  the  water.  Don't  you 
remember  how  Jem  shrieked  when  she  upset  the  boat? 
She  must  have  seen  him." 

"Very  likely,"  said  Winthrop.  "You  know  we  had 
seen  him  only  a  little  while  before." 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  us  that  at  the  time?"  asked  his 
father. 

"  Why,  you  see,  we  did  not.  want  to  give  away  the  her- 
mit scheme,  so  I  made  Ned  promise  not  to  tell.  We 
never  thought  of  his  having  anything  to  do  with  Jem." 

"He  must  have  been  about  the  day  that  Jem  was  so 
frightened  when  she  was  out  here  under  the  tree,"  said 
Mrs.  Rowland. 

"  I  cannot  understand  why  he  was  never  seen  on  the 
river.  We  made  so  many  inquiries  at  the  time,"  said 
Mr.  Rowland. 

"Some  one  did  tell  me  they  had  seen  the  hermit  this 
summer,"  said  Harry,  "  but  I  don't  suppose  anyone  ever 
thought  of  his  being  connected  with  Jem." 

"No,  I  don't  think  it  would  have  occurred  even  to 
me,"  said  his  father,  "  though  I  was  so  anxious  to  find 
some  clew  to  her." 

"What  will  you  do  about  it  now,  Henry?"  asked  Mrs. 
Rowland. 

"  I  am  going  over  to  see  Judge  Grey  this  evening,  and 
will  ask  his  advice.  We  must  move  carefully  in  the 
matter." 

"  Jem  will  not  have  to  go  back  to  him,  will  she,  Cousin 
Henry?"  asked  Edna,  anxiously. 

"Not  if  Mrs.  Ashurst  still  wishes  to  take  her.  When 
she  hears  that  a  grandfather  is  living — for  I  suppose  he 
is  the  child's  grandfather — she  may  change  her  mind." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not!" 

"  If  she  does  not  take  her,  we  will  see  that  she  is 
placed  in  some  comfortable  home,"  said  Mrs.  Rowland. 
"Her  grandfather  evidently  does  not  wish  to  support  her, 
so  we  need  not  force  her  upon  him." 

After  consultation  with  Judge  Grey,  Mr.  Rowland  de- 
termined to  organize  an  expedition  to  go  the  next  day 
and  visit  the  hermit. 

"We  must  let  him  know  that  we  have  discovered  his 
secret,  and  induce  him  to  testify  that  the  child  is  his  heir, 
so  that  when  he  dies  his  miserly  savings  may  go  to  her," 
said  Mr.  Rowland  to  his  wife. 

"I  wish  we  could  leave  him  alone  and  let  the  matter 
drop,"  she  replied. 

"That  would  not  do.  It  would  not  be  right  011  the 
child's  account.  He  must  be  followed  up."  So  the  next 
day  the  expedition  started. 

The  party  consisted  of  Judge  Grey,  and  Mr.  How- 
land,  Harry,  Winthrop,  Dana,  and  Martin  the  coachman. 
Edna,  of  course,  was  very  anxious  to  go  too,  but  it  was 
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thought  better  that  she  should  not,  and  John  also  was 
kept  at  home,  much  against  his  will. 

It  was  impossible-  (o  drive  up,  as  tin-  road  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  hermit's  hut,  and  there 
would  be  no  way  of  getting1  across.  There  was  no  direct 
route  on  the  same  side  except  a  very  rough  cart-road. 
So  the  party  went  in  two  row-boats  and  the  canoe,  and 
landing  by  the  spring,  they  hauled  their  craft  on  shore 
and  began  the  ascent  under  the  guidance  of  Wiiithrop. 

They  stepped  carefully  and  said  little,  walking  in 
single  file.  Dana,  was  full  of  importance  at  having  been 
allowed  to  go  when  John  was  left  at  home,  and  he 
marched  along  with  a  martial  tread  that  would  have 
been  truly  impressive  if  the  others  had  only  had  time  to 
notice  it,  but  all  were  absorbed  in  the  task  of  getting  to 
their  destination  as  quietly  and  quickly  as  possible. 

When  they  reached  the  clearing,  \Vinlhrop  paused. 

''I  think,  father,'' he  said,  "it,  would  lie  well  for  one 
or  two  of  us  to  go  ahead  anil  reconnoitre.  What  do  you 
think?" 

"I  a.gree  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Howland.  "As  you 
know  the  way.  you  had  better  go  witli  Martin  and  myself. 
The  others  may  remain  here  within  call  should  we  need 
assistance.  What,  do  you  sa  \  .  Mr.  (  (ivy  J" 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  saiil  that  gentleman.  ''  If  you 
wish  us  to  come  quietly,  send  some  one  back.  If  uot, 
whistle  or  shout,  and  we  will  come,  at  once." 

"Let  me  go,  father,"  said  I'ana.  eagerly.  "I  don't 
want,  to  be  left  here  doing  nothm<j  \\liile  you  are  lighting 
the  hermit." 

"I  don't  expect  to  fight  him,"  said  Mr.  Rowland,  "and 
you  are  to  stay  where  you  are. 

\Vinthrop   led   the  way,  and   slowly  and   silently  they 

i  moved  along'.     As  they  approached  the  hut  all  was 

quiet.     They  stood  still  and  listened,  but  not  a  sound  was 


to  be  heard  but  the  singing  of  the  myriads  of 
insects  that  filled  the  air.  The  day  was  hot, 

and  no  breey.e  stirred  I  he  leaves.  As  they 
Mood  tbere  a  locust  near  by  began  his  shrill 
sonii'  and  startled  them,  so  absolutely  still 

had  it  I"  en, 

They  crept,  nearer.  No  smoke  had  been 
.seen  rising  from  the  place.  Could  the  her- 
mit have  gone  away?  Growing  bolder,  they 
moved  forward  more  quickly,  and  emerging 
from  tbe  thick  wood,  stepped  out  inlo  the 
cleared  space  before  the  hut.  There  at  the 
foot  of  the  birch-tree,  near  the  stone  which 
guarded  his  treasure,  lay  the  hermit.  He 
was  dead. 

Mr.  Howland  shouted  to  the  rest  of  the 
party,  who  came  hurrying  up  the  path  to  find 
that  the  man  for  whom  they  were  looking  was 
far  beyond  their  reach.  He  was  afraid  of 
human  interference,  and  death  had  come  to 
his  aid.  They  stood  for  a  few  minutes  in 
awed  silence,  and  then  Judge  Grey  said  : 

"  \Ve  must  now  take  steps  to  secure  the 
money  for  the  child.  It  will  be  hard  to 
prove  her  claims  if  there  is  nothing  to 
vouch  for  them  but  the  remarks  that  Wiii- 
throp overheard.  However,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  no  other  claimants." 

They  then  began  to  search  the  hut.  but 
nothing  could  be  found  there.  The  hermit 
had  lived  and  died  in  extreme  poverty.  A 
little  food  was  slowed  away  in  a  cupboard; 
the  pail  which  he  had  carried  to  the  spring 
'.  was  half  full  of  water. 

Then    they    went  out    to   the   birch-tree   to 
seek  for  the     miser's    treasure.      They    were 
obliged    to    dig    far   down    before    the    spade 
struck  the  hard   cover  of  the  box.       At  last 
it  was  unearthed  and  brought,  to  the  light,  of  day.      It  was 
an  old-fashioned  tin  box,  not  locked,  but  carefully  corded. 
They  opened    it,  and   found   within  a  number  of  bags  of 
coin  and  an  old   pocket-book  with   some  bank-notes  and 
some  papers.      The  money  they  did  not  touch,  but  Judge 
Grey  took  out  the  papers  and  read  them.      One  was  a,  let- 
ter addressed  in  a  scrawling  unformed  hand  to  "  John 
\  mlerson,  deerboro'  post  Office." 

"I   remember  now, "said  Judge  Grey,  "having  heard 
that  the  hermit  asked  for  letters  addressed  to  that  name 
when  lie  made  his  yearly  visits  to  the  post-office." 
He  opened  the  letter  and  read: 

"John  anderson  your  dorter  jermimer  is  ded  her  Im/.band  is  ded  so 
'j uni  after  the  ehilde  sini-il  siary  Aim  smith." 

That  was  all.  There  was  no  date,  and  no  address  was 
given.  The  postmark  on  the  envelope  was  that  of  a  little 
town  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 

The  other  paper  was  a  certificate  of  the  marriage  of 
Jemima  Anderson  and  Adam  Barnes.  They  repacked 
and  tied  up  the  box,  and  carried  it  to  Deei-boro'.  Later  in 
the  day  the  remains  of  John  Anderson,  hermit  and  miser. 
were  carried  to  the  town  and  buried. 

Mr.  Howland  and  Judge  Grey  went  to  the  place  from 
u  h  icii  the  letter  had  been  sent,  and  after  making  inquiries. 
proved  he\  ond  a  doubt  thai  lilt  le  Jem  was  the  grandchild 
and  only  heir  of  John  Anderson,  and  the  six  hundred 
dollars  were  placed  in  the  savings-bank  in  her  name.  The 
child  was  now  formally  adopted  by  Mrs.  Ashurst  and  a 
new  name  given  her — that  of  Eleanor  Ashurst,  though  to 
her  friends  she  always  remained  "little  Jem." 

The  remainder  of  the  summer  passed  rapidly  at  Stone 
Court,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  Edna  said  good-by.  sorry 
to  leave  her  cousins  in  Massachusetts,  but  with  many  ad- 
ventures to  relate  to  her  friends  at  home. 


THE     TRIAL     OF    MABEL     HOWARD. 


BY   W.   THOMSON. 


"/CHILDREN,  I  will  dismiss  you  now.      The  air  is  be- 

\J  "coming  so  thick  with  smoke  that  I'm  afraid  hush- 
fires  have  broken  out  not  far  away.  All  of  you  had  better 
get  home  as  soon  as  possible." 

Miss  Ada  Nelson,  teacher  of  a  country  school  in  Trav- 
erse County,  Michigan,  said  this  about  three  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  9th  day  of  October,  1871, 
and  in  less  than  two  minutes  thereafter  the  log  school- 
house  was  empty. 

For  six  weeks  there  had  been  little  or  no  rain.  East- 
ward from  Kansas,  through  Missouri.  Illinois,  and  Indiana, 
right  down  to  the  Ohio  line,  and  northward  through 
upper  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  disastrous  fires, 
consuming  the  dried-up  herbage  of  open  fields  as  well  as 
the  dead  trees  and  underbrush  of  timbered  districts,  were 
of  daily  occurrence.  Even  as  the  young  teacher  spoke 
the  tremendous  conflagration  at  the  doomed  city  of  Chicago 
had  been  raging  for  eighteen  hours,  and  a  strong  south- 
west wind  had  already  wafted  the  "smoke  of  her  tor- 
ment" over  all  the  country  lying  be- 
tween lakes  Michigan  and  Huron. 

Fortunately,  however,Miss  Nelson  did 
not  yet  know  this  fact,  else  she  might 
have  attributed  the  darkened  atmosphere 
of  her  own  neighborhood  solely  to  that 
cause,  whereas  it  was  chiefly  due,  as  she 
had  guessed,  to  the  burning  of  material 
much  nearer  at  hand. 

When  the  school-children  separated 
in  different  directions,  one  little  party 
took  a  road  leading  directly  north.  This 
group  was  composed  of  Mabel  Howard. 
a  well-grown  girl  of  sixteen  and  the  fore- 
most scholar  in  the  school,  Gus  Boylan. 
a  hulking  boy  of  seventeen,  and  the  two 
brothers  Tim  and  Harry  Lennox,  aged 
eleven  and  nine  years.  The  parents  of 
these  children  lived  on  adjoining  farms, 
three  miles  from  the  school-house,  in  a 
neighborhood  not  likely  to  be  reached  by 
bush-fires;  so  the  young  people,  though 
bothered  by  increasing  clouds  of  smoke, 
had  no  fears  for  the  safety  of  their  own 
homes.  All  went  well  with  them  until 
they  came  to  a  belt  of  pine  one  arid  a  half 
miles  broad,  extending  four  times  that 
distance  to  the  west,  and  about  two  miles 
to  the  east,  while  through  the  whole 
tract  were  scattered  innumerable  dry 
tree-tops,  left  on  the  ground  by  the  saw 
log  cutters  of  the  preceding  winter. 

Though  the  smoke  was  here  shocking- 
ly dense  the  party  unhesitatingly  entered 
the  wood,  but  they  had  not  gone  a  hun- 
dred yards  when  they  found  the  heat 
unbearable,  and  borne  down  by  the 
westerly  breeze,  a  roaring  sound  fell  upon 
their  ears  like  that  produced  by  the 
downward  rush  of  mighty  waters. 

But  no  water  was  here,  for,  as  the 
children  stopped  in  affright,  they  saw. 
off  to  the  left,  the  black  pall  of  smoke; 
and  now  an  ominous  crackling  told  that 
the  fire  was  fast  sweeping  towards  them. 

"  Back— back  to  the  clearing!  We 
can't  get  through  !"  cried  Mabel,  and  the 
quartet  rapidly  retreated.  They  stood 
a  moment,  bewildered,  and  then,  as  a 
startling  recollection  occurred  to  the 
girl,  she  hurriedly  exclaimed:  "Oh, 


those  poor  children,  Gertrude  and  Crissy  Moore!  I 
met  their  mother  this  morning  on  her  way  to  Mams- 
tee,  and  she  told  me  that  Mr.  Moore  had  gone  east  with 
a  drove  of  cattle  and  that  she  had  left  the  little  girls 
alone  in  the  house.  It  is,  you  know,  two  miles  from 
here,  but  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  east  end  of 
these  woods.  The  fire  will  be  sure  to  fly  over  that  nar- 
row field  and  catch  the  house  and  barn,  and  unless  we 
can  save  them,  the  poor  things  will  be  burned  to  death  ! 
They  would  never  have  sense  enough  to  escape,  for  Ger- 
tie is  only  seven  years  old  and  Crissy  not  five  yet. 
Come,  boys,  come!  We  can  outrun  the  fire  and  get 
there  in  time  to  take  those  babies  out  of  danger." 

"Not  much,"  replied  Gus  Boylan.  "I  don't  risk  my 
life  to  save  anybody's  brats.  Let  them  take  their  chances. 
I'm  off  for  Manistee  River.  It's  only  a  mile  southeast 
of  here.  I  can  get  to  it  all  right,  and  likely  catch  a  mess 
of  grayling,  too." 

Mabel  Howard  glanced  at  him,  and  cried:   "Oh,  you 
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coward!  I  always  d'nl  despise  you  l!m  you  can  go; 
I'll  rescue  those  children,  if  il  can  lie  done." 

"You  slia'n'l  Iry  it  :il<>ue,  Maliel;  we'll  go  \vilii  you," 
exclaimed  the  |.cim<>\  boys. 

\   m  dear  little  fellows!"  cried  the  girl.      "  Comi 
US  make  a  race  of  it."      And  ihe  three  sel  oil'  through  llie 
forest  skirl  in'.:1    iieliU.  while    lloylali    sneaked   auay    in   an 
Other  direction 

Mabel   and    her  young  companions    had    undertaken    a 

race  indeed        In   their  anxiety  they  had  Marled  ciU'al    full 

i    and   soon    found   that    they    were   outstripping  the 

flames;    hut    home  on   in  adva of  the   heated  an-  greal 

stilling  billows  of  smoke  rolled  over  lliem.  and  lief,. re 
they  had  "one  three  fourths  of  a  mile  the  tuo  lira  ye  boys 
Bank  I"  the  "To 1  exhausted. 

What  was  to  be  done?  The  heroic  girl  Could  not  leave 
them  there  directh  in  the  track  of  the  enemy  and  yel 
MIC  dared  not  delay  long.  She  looked  half  despairingly 
around,  when  a  uell  rc'inendierecl  land rk  met.  her  e\  es. 

Stooping  down,  she  grasped  a  coal  collar  in  eilher 
hand  and  lifted  the  faint  ing-  children  to  their  feet. 
"Come,  hoys."  she  said,  "make  another  ell'ort.  Your 
lives  and  mine,  and  those  of  Mrs.  Moore's  little  ones, 
depend  upon  it.  The  west  end  of  Fife  Lake  is  only 
three  hundred  yards  from  here.  Hold  tight  to  me  and 
I'll  take  you  there."  ami  half  draguiii".  half  carrying  the 
nearly  unconscious  little  fellows  alunir.  she  reached  the 
water's  edge. 

All  three  threw  themselves  down  and  drank  as  they 
had  never  done  before.  Then  the  refreshed  hoys  wanted 
to  go  on  ;  but  Mabel  said,  "No,  no;  you  must,  stay  here. 
You  could  not  live  through  such  a  trial.  Lie  down  on 
the  ground— there  is  less  smoke  within  two  feet  of  the 
surface — and  if  the  lire  creeps  across  the  lield,  wade  out 
into  the  lake.  It  is  quite  shallow  for  some  distance  from 
the  shore.  If  I  don't  come  back  for  you  before  night, 
make  your  way  to  the  Manistee.  You'll  find  people  there 
\\  ho  will  take  you  home  as  soon  as  the  road  to  your  home 
is  safe:"  then  the  undaunted  girl  kissed  the  children,  and 
started  011  her  desperate  race. 

The  lire  had  gained  on  her  considerably,  but  was  still 
several  hundred  yards  in  the  rear,  and,  taught  by  experi- 
ence, she  went  on  at  a  pace  which  she  could  keep  up, 
though  she  was  frequently  obliged  to  stoop  low  to  the 
earth  in  order  to  get  a  breath  of  pure  air. 

At  last  the  brave  little  girl  reached  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  great  woods  well  in  advance  of  the  lire,  and 
then,  turning-  to  the  north,  saw  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  both  herself  and  the  forest's  edge 
the  house  and  barn  of  .John  Moore;  and  to  her  great  re- 
lief plainly  heard  the  voice  of  Gertrude  as  she  screamed 
for  help.  But  now,  having  to  cross  the  wind  on  the  di- 
rect route  of  the  flames,  the  smoke  and  heat  became  al- 
most unendurable,  and  it  was  only  by  holding  her  breath 
meantime  that  she  succeeded  in  rushing  across  the  space. 

Either  the  two  little  girls  had  accidentally  discovered 
that  they  could  breathe  only  near  the  ground,  or  had  fall- 
en toil  through  partial  .suffocation,  for  both  nowlay,prone 
before  the  door,  perfectly  conscious  and  unhurt,  though 
the  elder,  dimly  realizing  the  danger,  never  ceased  to 
scream — screams  that  changed  to  cries  of  joy  as  Mabel 
threw-  herself  down  beside  her  and  drew  a  deep  breath. 
But  she  could  only  rest  for  a  moment.  There  was  110 
time  to  lose.  The  awful  sea  of  fire  already  showed 
through  the  nearest  trees,  and  gently  releasing  herself 
from  the  children's  arms,  she  rose,  dipped  her  light  wool- 
len shawl  in  a  convenient  pail  of  water,  drew  it  over  her 
head,  and  ran  swiftly  to  the  forty-foot  well  near  by. 

Hanging-  over  the  well  was  an  old-fashioned  windlass, 
and  wound  around  its  drum  was  a  rope  attached  to  a 
great  iron-bound  bucket.  The  ready-witted  girl  lowered 
this  to  the  bottom,  and  on  drawing  it  up  found  that  the 
water  was  less  than  two  feet  deep. 


The  air  had  now  grown  so  foul  and  hot,  that  in  order 
to  breathe  in  an  upright  position  she  was  obliged  to  fix 
a  fold  of  the  wet  shawl  over  her  mouth  and  nostrils. 
While  doing  -'i  she  noticed  a  small  pile  of  hickory  stove- 
wood  standing  not  six  yards  away,  and  in  another  half 
minute  she  hail  earned  and  thrown  into  the  well  enough 
of  this  to  rise  clear  of  the  water. 

Then  running  had;  to  the  house,  she  jerked  the  blan- 
kets oil'  their  two  beds,  snatched  little  Crissy  up  on  her 
disengaged  arm.  and  bidding  Gertie  hold  on  to  her  home- 
spun frock,  ran  again  to  the  well.  To  drop  the  blankets 
to  the  hot.ioin.  place  the  children,  one  at  a  time,  in  (he 
bucket,  and  lower  the  in  also,  was  only  a  few  seconds' 
work.  Letting  the  bucket,  after  its  last,  trip  rest  on  the 
bl  a  iilc  els,  she  g  rasped  the  rope,  a  nd  let  herself  down  hand 
over  hand;  then,  over  thirty  feet  below  the  ground,  pa- 
tiently awaited  with  her  frightened  charges  whatever 
might  happen. 

The  descent  was  made  not  a  moment  too  soon  ;  for  be- 
fore Mabel  went,  down  she  saw  that  the  flames  bad  emerged 
from  the  forest,  caught  the  rail  fence  bounding  the  field, 
and  that  they  were  now  rushing  over  the  dry  grass  and 
stubble.  In  another  minute  she  beard  the  little  wood- 
pile begin  to  burn,  and  saw  a  sheet  of  flame  sweep  over 
the  well  curb.  But  this  had  been  heavily  whitewashed 
and  did  not  ignite,  though  the  unlimed  drum  was 
.scorched,  and  the  rope,  burning  through  close  to  its 
staple,  fell  down  the  well,  thus  cutting  off  all  hope  of 
escape  except  from  outside  help. 

Next,  shining  through  the  smoke  clouds  over  their  re- 
treat  the  trio  saw  the  vivid  light  of  the  burning  house 
and  barn. 

"Oh,  oh!"  wailed  Gertrude;  "what  will  poor  mother 
and  father  do  now?  They've  got  no  home  any  more." 

"Dear  child,"  answered  Mabel,  "let  us  thank  God 
that  our  lives  are  spared.  Your  father  will  soon  build  a 
new  house;  but  how  would  he  and  your  mother  feel  if 
they  should  find  yocir  own  and  Crissy 's  little  body  among 
the  ashes  of  the  old  one?" 

Although  the  fallen  timber,  brush,  and  occasional  dead 
trees  in  the  forest  were  still  furiously  burning,  the  hot 
air  and  smoke  did  not  penetrate  down  into  the  well, 
the  atmosphere  at  its  bottom  being  comparatively  fresh 
and  pure.  There  was  no  danger  whatever  of  the  water 
rising;  yet  here  and  there,  under  the  blankets  and  be- 
tween the  sticks  of  wood,  it  oozed  up  within  reach,  and 
by  lying  flat  the  captives  could  at  any  time  manage  to 
drink. 

But  they  might  starve  before  the  mother  could  find  her 
way  back  over  the  burning  country,  or  before  the  Lennox 
boys  could  get  home  and  give  the  alarm. 

The  short  October  day  ended;  the  blackened  fields  of 
the  Moore  farm  were  now  nearly  clear  of  fire,  and  Mabel 
knew  night  had  come,  because  the  light  from  the  blazing 
forest  was  more  plainly  visible  between  her  and  the 
smoke-laden  sky  than  in  the  daytime. 

As  the  great  well,  lined  with  cobble-stones,  was  over 
five  feet  in  diameter,  the  tired  girl  by-and-by  lay  down 
beside  the  children,  and,  worn  out  by  her  toil,  soon  fell 
asleep. 

Her  sleep  continued  all  through  the  night,  and  when 
at  last  she  was  awakened  by  Crissy's  plaintive  cry,  "Me 
want  my  breakfast!"  she  found  that  the  sun  had  risen 
upon  another  day,  and  that  the  air  was  tolerably  free  from 
smoke. 

Bitterly  reproaching  herself  for  having,  in  the  hurry 
of  the  moment,  neglected  to  secure  whatever  bread  the 
house  had  contained  the  day  before,  she  could  only 
soothe  the  little  one  by  hopeful  assurances  that  "  mother 
will  soon  come  back,  and  bring  plenty  of  breakfast."  But 
how  they  were  even  then  to  be  rescued  she  could  not 
guess. 

Several  anxious  hours  passed  away,  and  the  sun  rose 
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high  in  the  heavens,  when  up  through  the  fields  to  the 
south  staggered  a  woman,  who,  on  coming  within  sight 
of  the  smouldering  ruins  of  her  home,  quickened  her 
pace  to  a  run,  and  reached  the  site  of  the  burned  house, 
where,  only  the  morning  'before,  she  had  left  her  little 
ones  apparently  safe  from  harm. 

She  stood  one  moment  in  stupefied  horror;  then,  throw- 
ing up  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  despair,  she  wildly 
shrieked:  "Gone,  gone!  my  darlings  have  perished  !  Oh, 
merciful  Father,  take  me  too!" 

But  what  is  that?  Her  heart-breaking  cry  is  answered 
by  a  muffled  shout!  Forcing  herself  to  absolute  quiet, 
she  listens  intently.  The  shout  is  repealed,  seemingly 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  A  sudden  thought  strikes 
her.  She  rushes  toward  the  well,  leans  over  the  blistered 
curb,  and  then  hears  a  well-known  voice  exclaim:  "It's 
I,  Mabel  Howard,  Mrs.  Moore.  Gertrude  and  Crissy  are 
will i  me — alive  and  well." 

Kneeling  down  by  the  well's  brink  Mrs.  Moore  hears 
Mabel's  simply  told  story,  interrupted  now  and  then  by 
the  caressing  prattle  of'her  own  children,  to  whom  her 
face  is  plainly  visible  as  she  leans  over  their  dark  hiding- 
place. 

"How  shall  we  get  out,  Mrs.  Moore?"  asked  Mabel; 
"you  see  the  rope  has  fallen  down  from  the  windlass. 
Is  any  one  with  you,  or  can  you  find  a  long  string  of 
any  kind?'' 

"  No,  you  blessed,  blessed  girl,  I  am  alone,  but  we  will 
get  the  rope  up  directly,"  replied  Mrs.  Moore. 

Then  she  opened  a  little  parcel  of  winter  stuff,  bought 
at  Manistee  for  the  children,  and  taking  from  it  a  piece 
of  strong  jean,  tore  the  cloth  into  strips,  tied  a  number  of 
them  together,  weighted  one  end  of  the  line  with  a  small 
stone,  lowered  it  to  Mabel,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  rope 
was  once  more  fastened  to  the  windlass. 

"Send  baby  up  first!"  she  called  out,  as  merrily  as 
though  hoisting  children  from  wells  were  an  every-day 
pastime;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  delighted  liltle  creature 
was  in  her  arms. 

Gertrude  came  next,  and  then  Mrs.  Moore  exclaimed  : 
"What  shall  I  do  now,  Mabel?  You  are  such  a  heavy 
lump  of  goodness  that  I'm  afraid  I  can't  wind  you  up." 

"Never  mind  me,"  laughed  the  girl;  "just  lower  the 
bucket  again.  I'll  climb  out  myself  after  I've  sent  the 
blankets  and  wood  up,  so  as  to  leave  the  well  fit  for  use." 

Half  a  dozen  windings  brought  all  to  the  surface;  the 
bucket  descended  once  more,  and  Mabel,  who  had  mean- 
time stood  in  the  shallow  water,  grasped  the  rope  with 
both  hands,  leaned  far  back,  planted  her  feet  squarely 
against  the  rough  wall,  and  walked  up  to  daylight 
as  cleverly  as  any  professional  well-digger  could  have 
done. 

How  she  was  received  by  the  woman  to  whom  she  had 
rendered  such  heroic  service,  what  words  passed  between 
the  two,  what  heartfelt  blessings  were  given  and  received, 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  each  individual  reader; 
for  even  if  I  had  been  told  of  what  then  occurred — which 
I  never  was — I  should  hold  it  as  too  sacred  for  written 
description. 

Very  luckily,  as  it  proved,  Mrs.  Moore  had  brought 
with  her,  from  the  last  farm-house  she  passed  on  her  way, 
a  substantial  loaf  of  bread,  and  on  this  and  some  water  the 
four  made  a  meal,  which  the  two  elder  have  often  since 
declared  was  the  most  delicious  one  of  their  whole 
lives. 

After  a  while  the  little  party  started  otf,  intending,  if 
possible,  to  reach  Mabel  Howard's  home. 

By  keeping  a  few  hundred  yards  south  of  the  burnt 
district  they  got  on  without  much  trouble. 

As  they  went  along,  Mrs.  Moore  told  how  she  had  left 
Manistee,  then  in  great  danger,  the  afternoon  before;  how 
she  was  finally  forced  to  abandon  her  horse  and  wagon, 
and  continue  her  journey  through  the  whole  night  on  foot, 


all  the  people  along  the  route  being  too  much  occupied 
in  guarding  their  own  property  to  give  her  either  com- 
pany or  assistance. 

When  the  travellers  came  to  the  forest  road,  which 
Mabel  and  the  boys  had  vainly  tried  to  pass  the  preceding 
day,  they  found  that  it  was  now  passable,  though  the 
ground  was  still  rather  hot,  and  many  of  the  heavier  tree- 
trunks  were  sullenly  burning. 

Taking  little  Crissy  up  in  her  arms,  Mrs.  Moore  led  the 
way;  but  presently  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard,  who  were 
coming  along  in  a  farm  wagon  to  search  for  their 
daughter. 

Those  trustworthy  little  fellows,  the  Lennox  boys,  had 
got  safely  home  that  morning,  and  had  told  the  story  of 
Mabel's  desperate  venture;  but.  Gus  Boylan  had  not  yet 
been  heard  from.  When  he  did  turn  up,  forty  eight  hours 
afterwards,  it  was  only  to  find  himself  in  general  dis- 
grace. 

Six  days  after  the  fire,  John  Moore— probably  the  hap- 
piest and  most  thankful  man  in  all  Michigan — arrived  at 
the  Howard  farmstead.  His  ten  fat  steers  had  sold  well, 
and,  with  three  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  soon 
replaced  the  lost  house  and  barn,  and  long  before  the  snow 
fell  his  wife  and  children  were  once  more  settled  in  a 
home  of  their  own. 

Exactly  fourteen  years  after  these  events  on  the  10th 
day  of  October,  1885,  I  was  driving  through  the  lower 
part  of  Traverse  County.  Just  before  noon,  I  stopped  at 
a  neat-looking  brick  farm-house  to  claim  the  hospitality 
of  its  occupants. 

A  pleasant-faced  matron  met  me  at  the  door,  and,  in 
response  to  my  self-made  introduction,  informed  me  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  farmer  John  Moore.  Presently  the 
good  mail  himself,  coming  in  from  the  field,  added  his  own 
cordial  welcome,  and,  after  caring  for  my  horse,  took  a 
seat  at  the  bountifully  spread  dinner  table. 

We  had  not  yet  begun  to  eat,  however,  when,  with  a 
quick,  energetic  step,  there  walked  into  the  room  a  hand- 
some young  woman,  whom  I  should  never  have  guessed 
to  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  in  due  form  my  hostess 
presented  me  to  "Miss  Mabel  Howard,  principal  of  our 
district  school." 

The  ensuing  meal  proved  in  every  way  enjoyable,  and 
as  we  afterwards  sat  in  friendly  converse  the  talk  drifted 
to  Michigan's  earlier  history.  It  was  then  I  heard,  from 
the  lips  of  the  actors  themselves,  all  the  details  which  I 
have  woven  into  this  story. 

When  the  dramatic  narrative  was  finished,  I  very  nat- 
urally asked,  "But  what  has  become  of  Gertrude  and 
Crissy?" 

Mrs.  Moore  laughed  as  only  a  thoroughly  happy  wo- 
man can,  and  stepping  to  the  door,  said:  "Come  here, 
please.  Do  you  see  those  two  pretty  cottages  a  quarter- 
mile  directly  west  from  here?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "and  very  tasteful  things  they 
are." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  my  companion,  "  they  stand  on  the 
former  site  of  those  great  woods  we  have  just  told  you  of. 
We  are  quite  interested  in  them,  for  the  one  to  the  right 
is  owned  and  occupied  by  Tim  Lennox  and  our  Gertrude, 
while  that  on  the  left  makes  a  pleasant  home  for  Harry 
Lennox  and  Crissy,  who  went  to  it  as  a  bride  only  three 
weeks  ago.  As  for  Mabel  here,"  smilingly  continued 
Mrs.  Moore,  resting  one  hand  caressingly  on  Miss  How- 
ard's shoulder,  "she  seems  determined  to  be  an  old  maid 
— a  good  thing  for  us,  as  she  lives  with  each  of  us  in 
turn  when  not  at  her  other  home.  The  dear  girl  still 
keeps  up  her  early  habit  of  trying  to  make  every  one 
happy,  and  I  don't,  I  really  don't,  believe  that  she  is  ut- 
terly miserable  herself!" 
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()\V  potent  and  abiding  are  the  reminis 
cences  of  early  youth '  It  is  now  some 
thirty  years  since  1  discovered  "  Professor  Wiggler."  and 
noted  his  peculiar  eccenl  ricil  ies.  And  simply  because  1 
chanced  first  to  disclose  his  wiggling  identity  on  a  lilac- 
bush,  how  irresistibly  must,  bis  comical  presence  assert 
itself  with  my  slightest  thought  ol'  lilac,  with  the  shape 
of  its  leaf,  the  faintest  wliill'  of  its  fragrance,  or  even  a 
distant  glimpse  of  its  spray  : 

Yonder.    I'c.r   instance,   an   old    ruin    of   a    home  close- 
ly hemmed    in    \viib     ilie    well  known    bushes    spots    the 
wintry   landscape.      What  a  place'  for  \Yigglers  that  will 
l,r  aeid  s  immer:      Only  a  few  days  since,  while  walking 
down  Broadway,  New  York,  I   paused   for  a   momeutary 
{jlimpse   of  a    line   display  of  spring  silks   in  a  shop  win- 
dow, when  Professor  Wiggler,  wit  bout  the  slightest  rhyme 
or  reason,  suddenly  waited   bis  comical    head   across  my 
fancy,  for  my  thoughts  were   far  from  professors  and  en 
tomolou-v.       Following  a    frequent  quiet  pastime  of  mine, 
of  tracing  the  p  idigree  of  such  vagrant  wail's  of  thought. 
1   fell   to   pondering  whal    could    have  summoned   my  un- 
bidden   friend,  and    I   soon    discovered.       Why,  how  sim- 
ple!     The  window  before   me   was  a   very  epitome  of  ten- 
der vernal  hues — blushes  of  pale  blossoms,  yellows  of  pale 
anthers  shadowed  under  petals,  ami  quick- 
ened grays  of  bourgeoning  hill-side  woods, 
warm    pulsing  greens  of  building   leaves. 
each    fabric   bearing  its   label   of  the  lalesl 
color  fad— coral  gray,  Chinese  pink,  prim- 
rose ash,  old-rose,  and  yonder  was  a  faded 
purple  bearing  the  title  "  lilac,"  which,  of 
course,  by    its    own    irresistible  telegraph 
through  my  retina  bad  called  up  the  pro- 
fessor, and  here  he  was. 

Yes,  it  must  be  admitted,  lie  is  a  rather 
unceremonious  and  promiscuous  professor, 
but  I  can  nevertheless  recommend  him  to 
our  young  people  as  a  most  amusing  and 
entertaining  character.  As  1  have  said, 
I  first  made  bis  acquaintance  over  thirty 
years  ago,  and  in  spite  of  his  obtrusive 
ways  in  season  and  out  of  season  I  never- 
theless renew  our  actual  acquaintance  on 
the  lilac  bush  every  summer,  and  I  am  al- 
ways greeted  with  the  same  expressive 
"  wiggle-waggle." 

It  was  in  early  August  when  I  lirsl  dis 
covered  him.  a  small  brown  and  nbite 
crook-backed  creature  about  an  inch  lon<j\ 
clothed  with  scattered  hairs,  and  cling 
ing  to  the  cdii-e  of  a  leaf,  half  of  which  he 
had  eaten  to  the  mid  rib.  As  1  approach- 
ed he  ceased  eating,  and  began  to  wag  his 
upraised  head  and  body  vehemently,  and 
1  promptly  named  him  Wiggler.  subse- 
quently adding  the  "  professor"  for  speei;i  I 
reasons  which  I  do  not  now  recall.  Care- 


ful search  about  the  bush  led  to  the  discovery  of 
a  dozen  or  more  of  the  caterpillars,  all  about  the 
sane  size;  and  such  was  their  novelty  among 
oung  insecl  collectors  that  wigglcrs  now 
became  all  the  rage,  and  were  at  a  premium  on 

trade.  The  lilac-bushes  of  the  town  were  scour- 
ed for  caterpillar*,  and  there  was  suddenly  a 
"corner"  on  wigglers.  A  Professor  YYiggler 
was  now  worth  two  bull's-eyes,  and  even  two 
classical  Pol,\  phemnses.  or  three  Attaciis  /ini 

in /-I  IK  •(•/*  i  •(  « us  were  considered  only  a  just  and 

dignilied  equivalent  fora  full-grown  specimen 
of  I  he  new  professor.  For  those  which  I  bad 
lirst.  found  proved  to  be  mere  infants.  As  they 
waxed  fat  and  healthy  and  lively  on  their  daily 
supply  of  fresh  lilac  leaves,  they  soon  reached 
the  length  of  quite  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  their  humps 
and  zigzag  outline  were  proportionately  developed,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  wiggling  propensities. 

How  well  I  remember  the  "whack!  whack!  whack!" 
from  the  inside  of  the  pasteboard  or  wooden  box  as  I  en- 
tered the  room,  or  chanced  to  make  the  slightest  commo- 
tion in  its  neighborhood,  as  the  captive  pets  threatened  to 
dash  their  brains  out  in  their  demonstrations  at  my  ap- 
proach. (  Ipening  the  box,  I  was  always  greeted  with  the 
same  concert  of  whisking  heads,  the  action  being  more 
part  icularl  v  expressive  from  the  long  projecting  lash  of 
hairs,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  with  which  the 
caterpillar's  head  was  provided.  One  singular  feature  of 
these  hairs  had  always  puzzled  me  in  the  earlier  life  of 
the  caterpillar,  but  was  soon  explained  by  close  observa- 
tion. At  intervals  of  every  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  in 
the  length  of  (he  slender  tuft  we  find  in  perfect  speci- 
mens a  liny  brown  speck  — perhaps  three  or  four — gradu- 
ating in  size  to  the  tip  of  the  hairs,  where  the  atom  is 
scarcely  visible,  or  generally  absent.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  their  shape  revealed  the  fact  that  they  were 
exactly  like  the  beads  of  the  younger  caterpillars  in  all 
their  stages,  and  their  presence  and  successive  accumu- 
lation were  readily  explained  by  the  moulting  habits  of 
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the  caterpillar,  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  caterpillars.  By 
these  telltale  tokens  we  know 
that  the  professor  has  changed 
his  clothes — let  us  see,  one,  two, 
three,  foui — perhaps  live  times. 
When  he  first  emerged  from 
the  egg  on  the  lilac-leaf  he  was 
indeed  a  tiny  atom;  his  head 
would  make  a  small  show  laid 
upon  our  page.  When  about 

a  week  old,  by  dint  of  a  good  appetite  and  vora- 
cious feeding,  lie  had  managed  to  "outgrow  his 
skin,"  as  it  were.  He  could  literally  hold  no  more, 
and  realizing  that  nature  would  come  to  his  relief, 
lie  began  to  spin  a  tiny  web  upon  the  leaf  stalk  in 
which  to  secure  his  hooked  feet  for  a  temporary 
rest,  sleeping  off  his  dinner,  as  it  were. 

He  is    now   a  very  quiet  and  circumspect 
young    professor.      It  were   indeed  a  danger- 
ous experiment  to  wiggle  in  such  a  tight  suit 
as  now  encloses   him,  so  he  remains  immov- 
able and  resigned.      A  strange  process  is  now 
going  on  in  his  physiology.   Hour 
by  hour  his  outer  skin  is  becom- 
ing   detached    from    the    under 
skin,  and   now  he   is  simply  en- 
closed within  its  sac.     The  shell 
of    his    former     head    has    been 
crowded  off  his  face,  as  it  were, 
and   has   slid    down   toward   the 
mouth  of  the  new  head  within. 
Shortly    after    this    feature    has 

taken  place  the  imprisoned  caterpillar  becomes  restless 
to  burst  his  bonds,  and  a  quiet  working  motion  begins, 
which  gradually  forces  the  skin  in  wrinkles  toward  the 
tail  of  the  body,  of  course  draw- 
ing it  tighter  and  tighter  about 
the  head,  and  with  it  the  con- 
nection from  the  spiracles  at 
the  sides  of  the  body.  At  last, 
with  one  final  effort,  the  skin 
behind  the  head  ruptures,  and 
discloses  the  new  skin  beneath, 
and  through  the  opening  thus 
made  the  new  head  soon  ap- 
pears, and  the  entire  new  suit 
of  clothes  emerges  in  a  few 
moments.  But  though  the  old 
clothes  are  worked  off  into  a 
little  shrunken  pellet  at  the 
tail,  the  old  head  shell  is  still 
retained,  being  attached  to  the 
hairs  immediately  back  of  the 
new  head,  and  thus  retained. 
Five  or  six  times  in  the  life  of 

the  caterpillar  this  same  process  is  performed,  each 
performance  leaving  its  token;  so  that  our  "professor" 
enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  being  able  in  his  ma- 
ture years  to  look  up  to  the  head  he  wore  when  he  was 
a  baby  or  youngster,  and  make  it  useful,  too,  in  keeping 
off  the  flies  as  he  ponders  on  the  flight  of 
time. 

But  this  is  not  all  our  professor's  pecul- 
iarities. One  day  as  I  came  to  look  at  my 
hump-bucked  pets,  I  discovered  that  most  of 
them  hud  shrunk  a  full  third,  and  had  re- 
fused "to  eat,  and  what  surprised  me  more, 
refused  to  wiggle.  A  closer  examination 
of  the  box  showed  that  while  they  had  ig- 
nored the  lilac  leaves,  they  had  been  gnaw- 
ing the  pasteboard  everywhere  in  the  box, 
even  perforating  it  with  a  number  of  holes. 


The  captives  in  a  thin  wooden  box  were  similarly  af- 
fected, and  numbers  of  holes  were  to  be  seen.  What  did 
it  mean?  I  had  been  expecting  daily  to  see  my  full-grown 
caterpillars  either  beginning  their  cocoons  or  suspending 
themselves  by  their  tails  in  readiness  for  the  chrysalis 
state.  Yet  they  had  done  neither.  Their  time  had  evi- 
dently come,  but  they  were  not  satisfied  with  their  sur- 
roundings, and  would  seem  to  wish  to  escape,  and  yet 
having  gnawed  their  way  to  liberty  deliberately  remained 
in  prison!  It  was  some  days  before  I  correctly  interpret- 
ed their  curious  contradictory  actions,  and  as  I  remcin- 


ber  it  now,  my  hint  came 
from  a  spider-web  which 
had  spread  its  catch  all  be- 
neath a  lilac-bush, and  upon 
which  I  discerned  a  num- 
ber of  tiny  balls  of  sawdust 
which  had  chanced  to  fall 
upon  it.  Looking  directly 
above, among  the  branches, 
I  soon  found  a  wiggler  not 
only  gnawpg  the  wood, 
but  with  o  le  -  third  of  its 
body  in  a  barrow  in  a  twig 
the  size  of  my  finger.  I 
had  observed  him  thus 
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fora  few  moments,  when  lie  began  to  back  out.  drawing 
with  him  a  tiny  ball  of  sawdust,  which  he  thre«  »m  with 
a  slight  wiggle,  and  soon  resumed  opi  rations. 

Leaving  him  to  his  work,  I  lost   no  limn  in   taking  tin1 
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hint,  and  my  box  was  soon  criss  crossed  with  small  twigs, 
and  my  remaining  wiggh-rs  soi.n  rcunul  themselves  at 
home  and  littered  my  box  with  their  chip  pellets.  The 
burrow  is  first  made  diagonally  to  the  pith,  and  then  fol- 
lows the  centre  for  about  two-lliirds  of  ;m  inch.  I  re- 
member having  about  a  half  do/.cn  caterpillars  thus  at 
work  simultaneously.  On  the  morrow,  when  I  opened 
the  box,  all  signs  of  caterpillars  and  burrows  had  van- 
ished. Though  I  looked  directly  upon  the  spot  where 
yesterday  I  had  surely  seen  the  open  tunnel,  no  vestige 
of  it  now  appeared,  and  its  whereabouts  could  only  be 
guessed  by  the  slight  rose-colored  stain  which  the  cater- 
pillar had  left  on  the  bark  below.  "What  had  hap- 
pened? 

The  burrows  had  been  completed  in  the  night,  and  the 
caterpillars  had  retired  into  them,  backwards  presuma- 
bly, and  then  spun  over  the  opening  by  a  disk  of  silk, 
which  they  had  finally,  or  in  the  process,  tinted  the  exact 
color  of  the  external  surrounding  bark.  I  have  fre- 
quently exhibited  one  of  these  slicks,  with  it.s  enclosed 
caterpillar,  to  curious  friends,  who  were  unable  to  locate, 
without  long  and  careful  scrutiny,  the  mysterious  cur- 
tain. The  twig,  dried  in  a  mild  oven  so  as  to  kill  the  en 
closed  caterpillar,  or  with  its  further  side  split  oil'  for  his 
removal,  would  serve'  as  an  interesting  permanent  speci- 
men, the  delicate  disk  being  otherwise  ruptured  by  the 
final  escape  of  the  moth. 

All  of  mine  appeared  in  the  lirsi.  week  of  .Inly  of  the 
next  year.  They  were  small.  Tor  the  size  of  the  caterpil- 
lar, yellowish-white  "  millers,"  the  fore  wings  beautifully 
mottled  and  handed  with  brown,  and  each  with  three 
conspicuous  round  spots  of  dull  red.  which  feature  has 
secured  the  insect  its  specific  name  of  '' Trisiguata"  Gra- 
matophora  trisignata  being  the  name  of  cur  professor  in 
learned  circles. 

His  burrowing  habits  do  not  seem  to  he  generall y 
known.  The  only  mention  of  which  i  have  chanced  to 
observe  merely  alluding  to  the  fact  that,  the  "caterpillar 
has  the  unusual  power  of  boring  very  smooth  cylindrical 
holes  in  solid  pine  wood,"  but  Professor  \Viggler  does  not 
bore  wood  for  a  pastime,  as  we  have  seen. 


CADET     DAYS. 

IIV  •   I1AKLKS    KING,   U.  S.  A., 

Pi  PS,  '      POPS'S  I'AiiTNFit."  "Pops'8  CLOSE 

I       i  -'-    PltOHOTION." 

PREFACE. 

11T11KN  the  story  of  "Corporal  Pops"  was  told  to  the 
M  readers  of  HARPER'S  JOUNG  I  '!•:<  H'LE,  the  author 
little  thought  how  main  i  nd  n  Igeiit  friends  the  boy  would 
tind  askiiiL1  to  I"-  told  moie  about  that  venturesome 
\  on  n  ester.  "  Pops  "  was  but  a  "  four  year-old"  when  his 
big  comrades,  the  troopers,  gave  him  his  martial  title,  and 
his  Apache  playmate  was  even  younger.  Army  boys  of 
the  old  limes  saw  much  more  of  our  great  and  beautiful 
land  than  did  then  juvenile  fellow-citizens  with  estab- 
lished homes—  it  was  one  compensation  of  their  wander- 
U1L,-  life—  and  in  the  four  sketches  of  Geordie  Graham's 
Ari/ona  days  the  author  strove  to  tell  something  of  the 
incidents  which  were  instrumental  in  forming  the  char- 
acter of  the  sturdy  soldier  "  Pops  "  eventually  became. 

And  then  came  inquiries  as  to  what  manner  of  man 
he  O.TCW  to  be  Loving  his  mother  as  he  did,  Geordie 
could  never  go  far  astray,  for  ho\  life  knows  nostronger, 
surer  safeguard,  and  this,  the  story  of  his  cadet  days,  has 
its  parallel  in  that  of  many  another  boy  who  has  under- 
gone the  stern  discipline  of  West  Point,  far  removed  from, 
yet  never  forgetful  of,  the  sweet  influences  of  home,  and 
the  patient,  unfailing,  unselfish  devotion  of  a  mother's 
love.  CHARLES  KING. 

This  new  serin!  "Cadet  ]la\s"  has  been  called  by  ii  compe- 
tent critic  the  equal  of  Turn  Hmirii'n  Ar/i«o/  Mn/s,  and  every 
A  me  i  lean  will  be  delighted  with  the  incidents  ami  adventures  of 
our  old  friend,  "  (  'orporal  fops,"  during  t  lie  days  of  his  career  at 
\Yesl  Pom!,  i  lie  Tinted  (Slates  Military  Academy.  The  story 
will  begin  in  the  next  nninher,  and  rim  1'or  many  w  eeks,  carry- 
ing us  along  through  all  the  many  scenes  of  the  great  military 
school.  —  [EDITOK.] 


TOM'S    IDEA. 

IPLOl'iilir.D  n  p  (lie  I'ike  Meadow  this  morning,  and  I  want 
yon  to  |iiek  out  the  stones  this  .aften  .....  n.  Tom,1'  said 
Farmer  (ireen  to  his  son  at  I  lie  dinner  table  one  day. 

Tom  said  nothing,  lint  lie  looked  his  dismay,  and  forgot  to  eat 
the  pieee  of  turnip  which  he  held  balanced  on  the  eiid  of  his 
three-tined  fork. 

"Throw  them  over  on  the  west  side  ol  the  lot,  then  they  will 
he  out  ol'  I  he  way,"  eon  tin  lied  his  father,  as  he  put  oil  his  hat  to 
go  back  to  his  w  in  k. 

"  Yes,  sir."  saiil  Tnin. 

The  door  shut,  and  Tom  groaned.  "I  was  going  over  to 
Sam's  to  make  thai  boat,  this  aflernoon,"  lie  explained  to  his 
.sy  m  pat  hetie  mother.  "  I  thought,  that  meadow  wasn't  going  to 
be  ploughed  till  next  week.'' 

"  If  yon  go  right  about  it,  perhaps  yon  can  get  through  in  time 
to  go  I  o  Sam's,"  ad  vised  his  mot  her. 

""l'\\ill  lake  the  whole  afternoon  to  do  it  all  alone,  and  I 
sha'n't  get  ilirongh  liefore  dark.  "said  Tom,  dismally. 

Mrs    (ireen  said  not  lung  more,  ami  began  to  wash  the  dishes. 

Tom    wandered    mil     to   I  he    hen   \  aid    with   his   hands  in   his 
pockets.      lie   stood    watching    an    old    biddy  calling  her  chicks 
about  her.  when  suddenly:!   bright    idea  struck  him.      "I've  got 
i'  '"  he  cried,  giving1  such   a    war-whoop   that    the    hen    and   her 
chickens  seailered  in  eleven  direrlion.s.      He  turned  on  his  heel 
and  rushed  into  tin-  house  very  ditierenll  y  from  the  way  he  had 
g  ..........  t  a  !'««•  moments  before.      "I'm  going  over  to  Sam's."  lie 

said  I  o  Ii  is  mot  her. 

She  looked  al  him.  ami  saw  a  roguish  twinkle,  in  his  brown 
"Well,"  she  said.  "Only,  Tom,  don't  fail  to  have  your 
work  il  ......  liy  night." 

"  No,  ma'am."  t  n  ing  to  look  sober,  though  he  smiled  in  spite 
of  himself.      An  1  ......  •  later  lie  came  into  Ihe  din  ing-room  where 

she  was  s'wnig,  and  tilted  himself  on  her  rocker  while  lie 
coaxed:  "Say.  mother,  can't  I  have,  a  lew  of  the  fellows  to 
supper,  and  won't,  yon  make  some,  hot  hi  sen  its  ?  Father's  going 
to  Ihe  village.  and  won't  get  home  till  seven  o'clock,  so  he  won't 
care." 
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"  I  guess  so,"  sbe  answered.  "  I  was  going  to  make  biscuits 
anyway,  and  I  can  make  a  few  extra  just  as  well."  She  did  not 
ask  liim  why  he  wanted  the  boys  to  supper,  but  she  knew  he 
was  working  out  some  bright  idea  of  his  own,  and  motherhke, 
was  ready  to  help,  while  she  watched  him  curiously.  Soon  al'h-r 
she  beard  him  sawing  in  the  wood-shed,  then  he  came  in  to  ask 
for  some  red  paint. 

The  boys  came  at  four  o'clock  according  to  Tom's  invitation. 
There  were  four  of  them  besides  T 

Mrs.  Green  looked  out  of  the  kitchen  window,  and  saw  Tom 
taking  them  towards  Pike  Meadow.  Over  on  the  west  side  of 
the  meadow  she  could  see  some  bright  object  standing  on  the 
stone  wall,  but  could  not  tell  what  it  was.  Then  sbe  saw  the 
boys  stoop  and  (ill  their  pockets  with  stones.  Then  they 
formed  in  a  line,  and  took  turns  throwing  the  stones  al  the 
object  ou  the  other  side.  They  kept  their  shot  Hying,  little  by 
little  moving  nearer  their  target.  Meanwhile,  the  farmer's  wife 
baked  her  delicious  biscuits,  and  laughed  to  herself. 

At  five  o'clock  the  six  young  slingers  came  trooping  in  to 
supper,  hot  and  hungry. 

'•  That  was  a  tine  target,  Tom,"  said  one  of  his  admirers. 
"Where  did  yon  get  it?" 

"Made  it."  said  Tom.  promptly.  "Had  some  paint  left  over 
from  the  boat,  you  know." 

While  they  were  eating,  Mr.  Green  came  home  unexpectedly. 
He  spoke  kindly  to  them  all,  then  turning  to  Tom,  he  said. 
"  Did  you  pick  the  stones  out  of  the  meadow  this  afternoon,  as  I 
told  you.  anil  throw  them  on  the  west  side,  Thomas  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  we  did."  said  Tom,  demurely,  while  the  other  boys, 
seeing  through  the  joke  for  the  tirst  time,  fairly  shouted. 


THE    HERRING-POND    RACES. 

BY  CHARLES  LEDYARD  NORTON. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  were  two  bo\  s,  John  and  Jonathan, 
who  lived  on  opposite  sides  of  a  lake  called  the  Herring 
Pond.     They   threw     stones   at   each   other   till    both    got  hit. 
Then  they  made  friends;  and  as  they  were  both  fond  of  sailing 
toy  boats  they  agreed  to  have  a  sailing  race. 

John  was  the  elder,  and  had  the  most  boats,  so  Jonathan 
sailed  his  best  boat  across  the  pond,  and 
John's  mamma  said  she  would  give  a  new 
tin  cnp  for  a  prize  to  the  winner.  Jona- 
than's boat  easily  beat  all  of  John's  boats, 
so  he  carried  home  the  tin  cup,  and  hung 
it  up  in  the  window*  where  all  the.  boys 
could  see  it.  "John,"  said  Jonathan, 
"when  you  have  learned  how  to  build 
boats  you  may  come  over  ami  have  a 
chance  to  win  back  the  cnp." 

After  a  while  John  made  a  boat  out  of  a  board,  with  lead 
fastened  to  one  edge  for  ballast,  and  a  sail  set  up  on  the  other 
edge,  like  number  one.  And  he  called  it  a  "cutter,"  and  sent 
word  across  the  Herring  Pond  that  he  was  coming. 

But  Jonathan,  too,  had  been  making  a,  new  boat.  He  had 
sharpened  a  board  at  the  end,  and  cut  a  slit  in  the  middle  of  it. 
And  through  the  slit  lie  had 
thrust  a  shingle 
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down    into 
the  water  as  in  number  two. 

This  he  called  a  sloop,  and 
told  John  to  come  on  with  his 
cutter. 

So  John  came  over,  and 
they  sailed  several  races,  and 
Jonathan  beat  every  time. 

John  couldn't  understand 
if  :  said  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  water 
ou  Jonathan's  side  of  the 
pond;  so  he  put  more  lead  on  the  edge  of  his  board,  and  went 
over  again  But  it  was  of  no  use  ;  he  could  not  beat  Jonathan. 

Then  Jonathan  wanted  to  go  over  and  race  John  in  his  own 
waters;  but  John  said,  "No;  I  won't  play  with  a  boy  that  uses 
centreboards." 

However,  the  other  boys  laughed  at  linn  so  much  that  he 
gave  in  at  last,  and  said  that  centreboards  didn't  matter  any- 
how. 

So  Jonathan  took  some  of  his  boats  over,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  do  as  well  ou  the  other  side  of  the  pond,  and  he  began 
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almost  to  think  with  John  that  there  must  be  something  the 
matter  with  the  water. 

At  last  the  boys  agreed  to  take  two  boards  of  the  same  sree, 
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and  make  two  boats  of  the  same  length  with  all  the  latest  im- 
provements. 

John  cut  the  comers  off  his  board,  and  fastened  them  together 
like  number  three.  Then  he  shaped  the  rest  of  the  board  like 
number  four,  and  finally  nailed  number  four  on  top  of  number 
three,  like  number  five. 

But  Jonathan  went  to  work  on  a  different  plan.  He  shaped 
part  of  his  board  like  number  six,  and  the  rest  of  it  like 
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number  seven.  Then  he  bolted  number  seven  under  number 
six,  and  the  result  was  as  in  number  eight. 

When  the  boats  were  compared,  Jonathan  declared  that  John 
had  taken  the  sloop  and  nailed  it  on  top  of  his  own  cutter. 

"No  such  thing,"  retorted  John.  "You  have  taken  my  cut- 
ter ami  nulled  it  underneath  your  sloop." 

The  two  boys  glared  at  each  other,  and  for  a  moment  there 
was  a  prospect  of  a  fight;  but  they  thought  better  of  it.  Each 
pieked  up  his  boat,  and  remarking  that  it  wasn't  fair,  started 
for  home.  They  had  not  gone  far  when  both  halted,  turned, 
and  came  back  rather  sheepishly.  Each  had  discovered  that 
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he  had  taken  the  other's  boat  by  mistake.  They  were  so  much 
alike  that  they  could  hardly  be  known  apart. 

"  Strikes  me  we'd  better  call  it  square." 

"Done." 

"What  shall  we  name  "em?" 

"  How  will  '  fin  keels'  do?" 

"  Good  !     '  Fin  keels '  they  are." 

But  the  boys  are  still  racing  for  the  tin  cnp,  and  each  claims 
that  he  taught  the  other  how  to  build  sail-boats. 


THE   DOINGS   OF   ABSENT-MINDED   FOLK. 

IT  is  not  pleasant  to  be  absent-minded,  but  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  ahseii t-miuded  people  give  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
laughter  in  this  world.  Of  course  no  one  believes  that  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  story  of  the  absent-minded  man  who  put  his 
clothes  to  bed,  and  bung  himself  carefully  over  the,  back  of  his 
chair;  nor  have  we  found  any  body  \  et  \\lio  had  any  confidence 
in  the  story  of  the  absent-minded  small  boy  who  went  fishing, 
and  anchored  the  boat  with  his  lish-hook,  and  abandoned  his 
sport  because  he  could  not  find  a  worm  large  enough  to  km  the 
anchor  with.  These  stories,  however  true  they  may  be,  seem 
slightly  exaggerated,  but  there  are  others  quite  as  interesting, 
and  more  faithful  to  facts.  For  instance,  there  is  the  story  of  a 
man  who  arranged  to  give  an  elaborate  dinner  to  a  numerous 
and  distinguished  company.  The  appointed  evening  arrived; 
the  collation,  an  elegant  one,  was  ready  to  be  served,  but,  the 
guests  came  not.  Half  an  hour  passed,  and  still  the}'  did  not 
come,  and  the  host  became,  really  uneasy.  When  the  delay  had 
grown  to  an  hour,  and  not  a  man  of  them  had  shown  up,  Iris 
feelings  were  indescribable.  And  w  ho  can  picture  his  agony  of 
spirit  when,  on  returning  to  his  room,  he  chanced  to  pull  open  a 
drawer,  and  therein  found  the  whole  bundle  of  invitations  which 
he  had  forgotteu  to  send  out! 

And  what  an  absent-minded  young  man  that  must  have  been; 
who,  while  being  married,  replied  to  the  minister's  question  if  he 
was  willing  to  take*  the   young   lady    for   his   wedded   wife,  b/ 
scratching  his  head, and  saying,  "  Yes,  I'm  w  illing;  but  I'd  mil/ 
rather  have  her  sister." 
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DISAPPOINTED    AMP.ITIO.N. 
(Tilt:  tilli-  t'f  ?nT  •  </  tin'  ,smi(//  ten  innib.} 

"  Pray  why  these  tears,  my  daughter  dear?" 

The  mother  lamb  ol.MTViid. 
"Why  <lo  you    weep  ;is  though  you    were 
So  totally  untii'i  vr-,1  '.'" 

"Oil,  I   do    weep,"   the   lamb   replied, 

"  Because  I've  heard  it  said 
Tiiat    I'm  all    imitation   lamb  — 

I   would  that    1   were  dead  '. 

"My  chop;*,  they  say   are  splinters, 

And  my  ears  a  toothpick  wae; 
And  on  my  back,  not  wool  have  I, 

But  common  cotton  fuzz. 

"And  what   is  worse,  o  mother  dear— 
\Vo;se  than    the  toothpiek  ears  — 

When   I  do  erv   'li"  said   that   I 
Shed  s.iwdil.sl    'stead   ol"  tears. 

"And  you  must  see,  it'  this  lie  true, 
My  dearest  wish  is  dross: 

I'll  ne'er  be  called    to  "race  a   least 

A-swimming  in  mint  sauce! '' 


II  \  ITY     SKITRITY. 
M  \(  <  '.  il.M.    •'  \\'e    just.  !u  \  e  l'i\  el\    recesses  at  OHI1  school.      Tllcl'O 

is  a  big  apple- 1  ice  .HI  tli.'  lawn  and  we  cat  apples  all  the  t  innv' 
I'ATA.  "l!ui  whal  \\  ill  yon  do  \\  lien  tin1  winter  comes ?" 
MALCOLM.  "Oh,  they've  got  a  nice  big  winter  apple-tree,  too." 


THE     KI'LINC;    PASSION. 

'I'm:  citliei-  day  tin  kittens  were  pawing  a  sphere  of  yarn  all 
around  the  library,  aucl  l,'iiili\en  uas  greatly  ilelighted  to  sec 
tlifiii  tiiiniihne  ainint  H  in  u  heap.  Finally  he  called  to  his  mo- 
ther who  \va>  np.slairs: 

"  ( >li,  inainina,  just  eome  dciu  n  i|iiic-k  !  What  do  you  suppose 
I  he  Kit  lens  an1  doili",  .'" 

"Are  I  he\  rai  mo  i  ]i;,t  i'lr,\t  },,  the  luitlc'r's  pan  try  f"  she  asked. 

'•  No.  inanuna;   tliey  are  only  playing  t'oo.tball  ill  the  library." 


ITS    PROPER    USE. 

-M AM 51  A.  "lien-  yon  are,  eating  nothing  lint  meat,  and  no 
lirca.l.  \Vliat  do  you  think  bread  was  put  ill  the  world  for, 
anyhow  *" 

ISciititn:.  "I  hope  yon  won't  think  me  impertinent,  mamma, 
bnl  I  think  it  was  put  in  the  world  to  be  saved  up  to  make 
In  i  :nl  pudding  dl'." 

» , 

FORTIFYING   HIMSELF. 

A].I'.I:I:T.  "  No\v  that  I  have  linislied  my  luueheou,  ruay  I  put 
a  couple  of  pieces  of  cake  in  my  pocket?" 

MAMMA.   "Why  do  yon  want  to  do  thai.  Albert  ?'' 

Ai.iiicirr.  "Just  in  have  them  to  eat  in  the  afternoon, because 

yon  won't  let  me  ask  for  unyl  hing  to  eat  bet  w  eeii-meals." 


GROUNDS    FOR    SUSPICION. 

WII.I.IK.   "I   suppose   all   the   little   Indian    boys    are  having 
their  \  a'-at  ions,  aren't  (hey  ?" 

I'NCI.H  TOM.  "\\Tiydoyou  think  so.  Willie?" 

WII.MIC.  "  \Vliy,  because  this  is  Indian-summer,  Uncle  Tom." 

A    REASON. 

PAPA.   "  Won't  you  be  glad  w  hen  you  are  a  big  man,  Harry  ?" 
HAUUY.   "  No,  papa." 
I'AT.v.    "  \\'hy  nol  ''" 

II  \I:I;Y.  "Why,  because  then  I  cannot  get  into  the  circus  for 
half  price." 


HER    PREFERENn: 

AfN'T  ALICE.  "Here  is  a.  cake  full  of  plums  and  raisins  and 
currants  and  citron.  Now,  \\  Iiieh  par!  of  it  do  you  likethe  best, 
Mabel  ?" 

MABEL.  "The  part  that  is  put  on  my  plate." 


BUTTERFISH. 

PERCY.  "  What  kind  offish  are  these,  any  way  ?" 
MAMMA.   "These  arc  but  tcrlish,  .Percy." 

I'KKCV.  "And  is  that  the   reason   they   melt  away  so  iu  the 
frying-pan  .'" 


"I  don't,  yikr  dia  game  tit  all, 

I  jess  tell  you  ilat. 
Tom  an'  Mollie  ,l,.|s  de  food, 
I'm  de  pussy-tat. 


THE    BABY'S    COMPLAINT 


"  Ilcv  sits  up  dere  all   V  turn.. 

Kalin'    [am,  i!rv  do 
All    I    del    is   jeSS   lie   chance 

To  sit  down  here  nn'  mew!" 


